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United States 
of America 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 97» CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


SENATE -— Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, October 14, 1981) 


The Senate met at 9:15 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the President pro tempore 
(Mr. THURMOND). 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 
C. Halverson, LL.D., D.D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Let us unite in silent prayer for the 
President as he meets in the summit con- 
ference in Mexico, for Senator TALMADGE 
on the loss of his mother, and for the 
family of Senator CHILES whose grandson 
was born prematurely at 26 weeks. 


Heavenly Father, whose love is uncon- 
ditional, impartial and everlasting, I 
pray for the beloved men and women who 
constitute our large Senate family. May 
Thy blessing rest upon them and their 
loved ones. Thou knowest those who are 
hurting. Where there is estrangement 
between husband and wife bring recon- 
ciliation. Where parents and children are 
alienated bring forgiveness. Where there 
is illness bring healing. He!p those facing 
difficulty with finances. Where there is 
disappointment, discouragement or de- 
spair, give hope. Where there is tragedy, 
comfort. For those who are ready to give 
up because they see no meaning or pur- 
pose bring reassurance. Renew weary 
minds, hearts, and bodies. 


Gracious God, thank Thee for all the 
faithful people who make the business 
of the Senate function. Thank Thee for 
those who work in the Senate offices in 
this building or on the grounds. Encour- 
age them in the knowledge that each is 
important to the effective operation of 
government. Help us to appreciate each 
other, to serve each other, to love each 
other. In the name of Him Who lived to 
serve. Amen. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MAJORITY 
LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
majority leader is recognized. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings of the Senate be ap- 
proved to date. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, after the 
recognition of the two leaders under the 
standing order, there are special orders 
for the recognition of two Senators, Mr. 
Rosert C. Byrp of West Virginia and 
Mr. BENTSEN of Texas, for not to exceed 
15 minutes each. 

At the conclusion of the time allocated 
for the recognition of Senators on spe- 
cial orders, there is a unanimous-consent 
agreement providing for the period for 
transaction of routine morning business 
to extend not past the hour of 10 a.m., 
in which Senators may speak for not 
more than 5 minutes each. 

After that, Mr. President, under the 
order previously granted, the Senate will 
resume consideration of S. 1196, with the 
Glenn amendment No. 560 pending, to 
be followed by an unprinted Hart amend- 
ment. 

It is the hope of the leadership that 
the Senate will conclude its consideration 
of the Foreign Assistance Act today and 
obtain final passage. 


SIGNIFICANT LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, when the 
road to the end of the session looks long- 
er and longer, and becomes increasingly 
difficult to travel on, progress, however 
slight, becomes the name of the game. 
Yesterday, Mr. President, I believe the 
Senate made significant progress. 

Under the able leadership of the chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senator Percy, and with the able assist- 
ance of the distinguished ranking mem- 
ber, Senator PELL, the Senate moved 
toward final passage of the foreign as- 
sistance bill. And it is still my hope that 
we can conclude that during the day 
today, perhaps even before the end of 
the day today, in order to proceed to the 
consideration of other matters. 

In addition, Mr. President, with the as- 
sistance of the various committee chair- 
men, and particularly that of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, Senator H3TFIELD, it 
was possible for the leadership to an- 
nounce a tentative schedule for the ap- 


propriations process. It is my hope that 
that schedule will serve as a blueprint 
for the efficient management of the ap- 
propriation bills in an expeditious man- 
ner, and the completion of that process 
in a minimum amount of time. 

I intend to confer with the distin- 
guished Speaker of the House to obtain 
his views on the time for a sine die ad- 
journment of the Congress. That date 
wil be influenced in large measure by 
our ability to deal with the appropriation 
bills. It is necessary to pay special heed 
to the tentative schedule or blueprint for 
the management of the appropriation 
bills as suggested on yesterday. 

It is not necessary to say, but the 
truth of the matter is that we have to do 
these things if we are going to get out 
at all. 

Mr. President, I have no further re- 
quirement for my time. I am prepared 
to yield the remainder of my time under 
the standing order. 

I see no Senator seeking recognition. 
I will inquire of the distinguished acting 
minority leader if he wishes additional 
time. 

Mr. LEAHY. I have no comments, Mr. 
President, other than to say that I do 
hope that the distinguished majority 
leader is able to keep within his schedule. 
Again, while Washington, D.C., is a beau- 
tiful city and we all love it dearly, the 
hills of Vermont at any time of the year 
beckon, and around Christmas time they 
beckon all the more. 

I hope that the maiority leader will 
be able to spend his time in the hills of 
Tennessee and I spend my time in the 
hills of Vermont during the Christmas 
period. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the distinguished minority leader 
(Mr. RoBERT C. BYRD) is going to address 
the Senate. I have no requirement for 
time. 

The distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin is here. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, may I sug- 
gest this, if the Senator will yield: I, too, 
have been told that the minority leader 
wishes to keep his time under the stand- 
ing order. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that the time for the recogni- 
tion of the minority leader under the 
standing order be aggregated to the time 
given him this morning under the special 
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rder so the time then will be a total 
of 25 minutes instead of 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 

` out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. And that time, of course, 
will be saved until the minority leader is 
available to claim that privilege. 

Mr. President, if there is no objection 
from the acting minority leader, what 
I would propose is that I might reclaim 
1 minute of my time under the standing 
order so I can yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin, without it being 
charged against the time allocated to the 
minority leader. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


GENOCIDE TREATY DOES NOT 
ACCEPT POLITICAL MURDERS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, today 
I would like to once again refer to alle- 
gations made in the recent “White Paper 
on the Genocide Convention,” a docu- 
ment distributed by the Liberty Lobby. 
The criticisms which have been leveled 
at the treaty since 1949, and which ap- 
pear once again in this document, con- 
sistently point to supposed loopholes and 
shortcomings of the treaty. 

It is my belief that those who oppose 
ratification of the Genocide Convention 
do not understand either the meaning 
of the treaty nor its underlying prin- 
ciples. 

Under the heading “Political Mass 
Murder Accepted,” the Liberty Lobbv's 
white paper essentiallp makes the as- 
sumption that by the noninclusion of 
political groups as potential genocide 
victims within the treaty, this form of 
mass murder is therefore made accept- 
able. 

The white paper then makes the argu- 
ment that on the basis of this and similar 
alleged weaknesses. the Genocide Treaty 
should not be ratified. 

In the first place, to believe that the 
omission of political groups from the 
treatv's definition of genocide is equal 
to the approval of the commission of 
genocide against such groups is an ex- 
ercise in misguided logic. 


Any international agreement is 
enormously difficult to negotiate: it is 
imperative to build a foundation upon 
which all parties may agree. The defini- 
tion of a particular crime in a treaty 
does not perpetually exclude other acts 
not originally covered. 

Later negotiations may well expand 
the scope of the original treaty. Does the 
limitation in scope of one aspect of the 
treaty warrant the denial of protection 
to the other groups which are protected 
ug te Genocide Convention? Absolutely 
not. 


Second, the implication of the White 
Paper that the omission of “political 
groups” permits the Soviet Union or any 
Communist or non-Communist state to 
reclassify any group of citizens as a “po- 
litical group” and then freely commit 
mass murder is ludicrous. 

It is clear that attempts to destroy 
members of an ethnic, racial, religious 
or national group, in whole or in part, 
constitute genocide. The public relations 
efforts of such murderous henchmen do 
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not excuse or permit such unconscion- 
able acts under the treaty. 

Third, a point that friends and foes 
alike should heed is that this conven- 
tion would apply to Communist and non- 
Communist nations alike. And I want 
to make it absolutely clear that this 
Senator intends to speak out loud and 
clear regarding any Communist trans- 
gressions of the spirit or letter of this 
convention. 

Mr. President, the Genocide Conven- 
tion stands as an affirmation of human 
rights, and a movement toward interna- 
tional protection of human life. Ratifi- 
cation of the treaty would enhance the 
position of the United States as a leader 
in the cause of human rights. 

Certainly, ratification would aid in 
the credibility and overall strength of 
international law. 

The treaty is not a plot by Communist 
sympathizers or bleeding hearts, nor is 
it an attempt to abridge the constitu- 
tional rights of Americans by allowing 
indiscriminate extraditions and inter- 
national trials. No treaty—and I mean 
none—can override any constitutional 
rights of Americans. 

Those who would seek to invalidate 
the benefits of the treaty by engaging in 
these ill-conceived exercises in sophistry 
must not prevent ratification of the 
Genocide Convention any longer. The 
United States must ratify the Genocide 
Convention. 

I thank the distinguished majority 
leader. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may suggest 
the absence of a quorum without the 
time being charged against either the 
standing order or the special order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JEPSEN). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time under 
the special order in favor of the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN) be added to 
the time allocated previously to the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. That will mean, then. 
that the minority leader, in the sequence 
of arrangements will have 15 minutes 
plus 15 minutes plus 10 minutes, or a 
total of 40 minutes. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. BAKER. I should like to change 
the order in sequence of this morning’s 
activity, and I make the following 
request: 

I ask unan‘mous consent that there 
now be a period for the transaction oi 
routine morning business, to extend not 
past 10 a.m., on the same terms and 
conditions as previously ordered. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. I ask unanimous consent 
that at 10 o'clock, the distinguished mi- 
nority leader be recognized under the 
time arrangements heretofore made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the remarks by the Senator from 
West Virginia, the minority leader, the 
Senate resume consideration of S. 1196, 
under the terms and conditions previous- 
ly described. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order there will now be a period 
for routine morning business. 


U.S. ENERGY DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I am 
speaking today in support of the philos- 
ophy for U.S. energy development re- 
cently expressed by Secretary Edwards at 
the Herald Tribune Conference in Lon- 
don. Mr. Edwards correctly analyzes our 
energy situation as one of the best served 
by the free market system. I believe that 
coal, oil, gas, nuclear, and all of the re- 
newable fuels can all prosper, given the 
wil of our Government to allow the 
markets freedom to select and allocate 
appropriate resources under normal 
economic conditions. 


Our Nation is moving away from im- 
ported energy through the efforts of all 
consumers to conserve fuels. Although 
cheap energy is no longer available, we 
are doing more with less. I, for one, ex- 
pect that trend to continue with direct 
Government aid to only those high po- 
tential resources burdened by current 
need for risk-laden research to bring 
them to fruition. 


Finally, it is the will of this country to 
take those steps necessary to prepare for 
the possibility of supply interruption. We 
are doing so by exploring, discovering, 
and bringing to market needed energy 
resources. I commend Secretary Edwards 
in his efforts to establish an energy pol- 
icy that seeks to strengthen this Nation’s 
energy security and thereby provide 
the security of our tommitments inter- 
nationally. I ask unanimous consent that 
p Secretary's remarks be printed in the 

ECORD. . 


There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SPEECH BY JAMES B. EDWARDS 


It's & pleasure to be visiting here with you. 
I welcome the opportunity of talking witn 
you today about the Reagan Administration's 
energy policy. 

We're proud of the &ccomplishments we've 
made as a nation during the first eight 
months of this Administration. Last week, 
there were 4,249 drilling rigs at work in the 
United States, more than at any time since 
the oll industry began keepíng records. And 
we're optimistic that as we continue dis- 
mantling the onerous regulatory edifice that 
has sapped our nation of its creative ener- 
gies, and as we cut federal spending, indus- 
try will have even more market incentives 
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to seek out and produce oil, gas, coal and 
other resources. 

Production is one pillar of our energy 
policy. Conservation is the other. The tree 
market is encouraging Americans to CON- 
serve. We re confluent .nat as we reinvigora.e 
the free market well witness even greaver 
savings. 

Berore telling you more about our domes- 
tic commitment to ending the siege men- 
tality that we have all lived with since the 
1973 oil crisis, I want to talk to you apout 
the overail world energy outiook. Let me 
assure you at the outset that the United 
States takes its commitment to the Inter- 
national Energy Agency, to its friends and 
allies, very seriously. We share the respon- 
sibility tor reaucing worlawide vunerawility 
and for encouraging exploration, 

The outlook for tne next ten years indi- 
cates that imported oil will provide a de- 
clining proportion of American energy re- 
quirements. it isn’t our policy to make pre- 
cise—out inherently unreaiizaoie—predic- 
tions about impore levels. Yet, there is am- 
ple evidence that we are making progress. 
Between 1977 and 1980, our oil imports fell 
by more than 2.3 million barrels a day. For 
the first nine months of this year, they are 
down still further. If the crude oil we are 
buying for the Strategic Petroleum Reserve 
is exciuded, our imports so far this year are 
down 21 percent compared to last year. 

For the balance of ihe decade, there may 
be fluctuations in imports but we are con- 
fident that we will never return to the 8,6 
million barrel & day level in 1977. The over- 
all trend is aefin:tely downward. 

Contrary to the prophecies of the dooms- 
dayers, we believe that there are still enor- 
mous quantities of oil and gas waiting to be 
discovered and added to worid reserves. There 
may be only a few giant oil fields awaiting 
discovery, but there are unexploited offshore 
fields as well as hundreds of onshore sites in 
North and South America, Africa and Asia. 


It is not often realized that nearly 90 per- 
cent of the world's drilling activity is con- 
centrated in North America; three-quarters 
of it in the United States alone. If other na- 
tions provided as hospitable a climate for 
business as the United States, we're con- 
vinced oil companies would rise to the chal- 
lenge and find new sources of oil that would 
help relieve many of the lesser developed 
countries of the ruinous financial burden 
they must shoulder in order to pay for im- 
ported oil. 

Large volumes of hydrocarbons have been 
discovered since 1973 in Egypt, Tunisia, Aus- 
tralia, Mexico, Venezuela, and the South 
China Sea. In North America, there are 
promising areas north of the Arctic Circle. 
Canada’s Hibernia fleld is one of the largest 
finds in recent history. 

Advances in technology—like a recently 
dedicated rig that is designed to drill to an 
unprecedented 50,000 feet—will make it pos- 
sible to exploit resources that, until now, we 
have ruled out. A whole new concept of busi- 
ness is emerging as we begin drilling for 
deeper oil. 

As President Reagan said during the elec- 
tion campaign: “Our physical supply of fuels 
has not run out—only our supply of cheap 
fuels has.” It will cost us more to produce 
energy, but we are convinced we are not 
about to run out of natural resources. 

We have faith in ourselves and in our 
friends. Nonetheless, there’s a need for con- 
tinued vigilance to protect the Free World 
from unanticipated oil supply disruptions. 
We intend to fill the Strategic Petroleum 
Reserve at as rapid a rate as possible; this 
week we expect to add the two hundred mil- 
Month barrel of oil. We've added 90 million 
of those barrels to the Strategic Petroleum 
Reserve since coming into office in January. 

While trying to maximize the production 
of oil, the Reagan Administration’s policy 
is to encourage the development of all our 
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domestic energy resources. Our National 
Energy Policy rian, wnich we submitted to 
Congress in July, calls on us to strengthen 
our security by reducing our vulnerability. 
Within not too many years we may achie,e 
energy self-sufficiency. Through competitive 
market pressures anc indiviaual choice, we 
envision oil, gas, coal, nuclear and a whole 
host of renewable resources competing in 
the market place, without subsidy and regu- 
latory constrictions. Consumers, not the gov- 
ernment, will make the choices about what 
fuels are most economical and efficient to use. 

In short, this Administration has no biue- 
print to force upon the nation and the world. 
When the government intervenes the result 
is gasoline lines, erroneous predictions about 
shortages of natural gas and economic 
malaise. 

As he promised during the election cam- 
paign last year, President Reagan is moving 
ahead to dismantle the Department of En- 
ergy. As he said in his speech to the na- 
tion last week, “We do not need an Energy 
Department to solve our energy problems as 
long as we let the forces of the marketplace 
work without undue interference.” We be- 
lieve that, instead of solving problems, the 
Department of Energy has been complicat- 
ing them. 

Due to the economic situation, the Presi- 
dent has asked us to speed up the process 
of deciding how to keep his promise. Essen- 
tial national security functions and long- 
term high-risk research and development 
will continue. There will always be a focal 
point in the government for managing 
emergencies and dealing with international 
energy matters. 

Since January we have been reducing the 
size of the Department of Energy and elimi- 
nating its regulatory functions. We've al- 
ready decontrolled oil and are taking steps 
to eliminate government price controls on 
gas. 
With decontrol of oil, prices more ac- 
curately reflect the real cost of the resource. 
As prices rise to market levels, people are 
looking more closely at how they consume. 
For the first time in years, service stations 
are engaged in price wars with each other, 
a vibrant indication of how competition is 
advantageous to the consumer. 

Spurred on by the new free market in 
prices and improved fuel economy, U.S. gaso- 
line demand for the first five months of this 
year was 170,000 barrels à day lower than 
last year. Overall, U.S. oil consumption av- 
eraged 16.1 million barrels a day during the 
first five months of this year, down from 
nearly 19 million barrels a day in 1978. 

Decontrol of oil has also provided indus- 
try with the incentive to explore and develop 
new resources. In June, more than 6,900 
wells were drilled in the United States, a 40 
percent increase over last year. More than 
575 new rigs began operation during the 
first five months after decontrol. And the 
number of seismic crews at work has also 
increased sharply; in August, we had 735 
crews at work, 30% more than a year 
earlier. 

To encourage even more exploration, we've 
announced a new accelerated 5-year offshore 
leasing program. To date, only 20 million of 
the 1.1 billion acres on the Outer Conti- 
nental Shelf have been leased. Yet, those 
areas alone supply nearly 10 percent of our 
domestic oil production and over 20 percent 
of our gas. We can open these vast offshore 
areas without undue risk to the environment 
and with proper consideration for compet- 
ing social and economic interests. 

Onshore too, we've already announced a 
vastly accelerated exploratory program. In 
December, the Department of the Interior 
will open for bids, 1.5 million acres within 
the National Petroleum Reserve A in Alaska, 
ending a 15-year moratorium on federal oil 
and gas leasing in that state. Additional sales 
will be held next year. 
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The President has before him a recom- 
menuation that he ask Congress to approve 
an accelerated phased decontrol of natural 
gas prices. Since 19/8, when Congress voted 
to aecontrol the price of aeep gas and other 
types of new gas, industry has had an in- 
centive to increase exploration for them. 
The sooner we start decontrolling all cate- 
gories of gas, the sooner we will see our 
proven reserve levels increase. We won't 
know how large our gas reserves are until 
we decontrol. 

Decontrol wil raise the price of gas, but 
much less—in the long-run—than if we wait 
until 1985, as the current law stipulates. 
Americans have a choice between an inter- 
est-free installment plan, or having to 
assume an intolerable financial burden in 
1985. 

As you know, we're the world's largest 
producer of coal. Between 1978 and 1980 our 
production increased by 24 percent and 
despite a decline in metallurgical coal ex- 
poris, the burgeoning increase in steam coal 
purchases has led to a 125 percent growth 
in exports in the last three years. That's 
indicative of our foreign customers’ faith in 
our ability to become a reliable, economical 
supplier. 

We welcome foreign investment in de- 
veloping new mines, railroads, slurry lines 
and port facilities. 

On July 17, we announced our coal export 
policy. We are reducing delays caused by 
needless regulations and permitting proce- 
dures. And we now have a coal export task 
force that’s formulating recommendations 
to convince you that it’s to your advantage 
to sign long-term contracts with our coal 
companies. 


Earlier this year we ended a 10-year 


moratorium on coal leasing on federal land 
and we're urging the President to recom- 
mend extending the power of eminent do- 
main so we can build a nationwide network 
of coal slurry lines. 


In becoming a reliable supplier of coal, 
our goal is to help our friends become less 
dependent on higher priced imported oil. 

Eventually, some of our coal will be turned 
into synthetic gas and oil. And with the 
development of North America’s huge oll 
shale and tar sand deposits, we will have 
an abundant new source of energy for turn- 
ing the wheels of industry. By providing loan 
guarantees and price supports to three large 
projects, the Tosco and Union Oil shale proj- 
ects and the Great Plains coal gasification 
plant, the Reagan Administration has created 
the conditions so that the financial commu- 
nity can safely back other projects now on 
the drawing board or already in test opera- 
tion. 

Nuclear energy is a key element in our 
energy mix, Today, it provides 11 percent of 
our electricity. it’s a cheap and reliable 
source of power. It's also a safe technology. 
The Reagan Administration believes we 
should do everything in our power to restore 
public faith in nuclear energy, to help the 
utilities overcome their financial problems 
and to open the way for the commercializa- 
tion of advanced nuclear technologies like 
the breeder and fusion. 

We need the political courage to start 
managing our radioactive waste. There are 
no major technical problems to overcome. 
Reprocessing spent fuel is the best solution. 
I want you to know that we stand ready to 
work with other countries to find mutually 
acceptable ways of sharing the responsibility 
for reprocessing spent fuel. 


The Reagan Administration is intent on 
reestablishing U.S. credibility as a reliable 
nuclear supplier, while, of course, maintain- 
ing effective safeguards to prevent the spread 
of nuclear weapons. In July, President Rea- 
gan promised to streamline the export and 
retransfer licensing and permitting proce- 
dures that have been a source of frustration 
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ther countries. Our friends and allies are 
aking to us for leadership in this area. 
We will not disappoint them. 

Renewable resources are the other major 
element in our energy mix, By removing fed- 
eral subsidies for conventional fuels, we 
have created a more competitive environ- 
ment for renewable energies. Most of these 
resources—solar, hydro, geothermal, alcohol, 
wind and biomass—are commercially viable, 
even if still expensive. We'll continue to 
support research on long-term high-risk 
technologies. 

Within a few years, we hope to become far 
less dependent on imported energy. That 
does not mean, however, that we intend to 
forsake our international commitments. A 
prolonged, large-scale disruption in world oil 
supplies would be felt by all our citizens. 

We can't make energy policy in a vacuum. 
We're seeking to reinforce the fabric of eco- 
nomic, political and security ties that bind 
us to friendly nations. The International En- 
ergy Agency has been and will continue to be 
the focus of our international energy efforts. 
The U.S. helped create the IEA, and we will 
stand by it. 

Regarding major disruptions that trigger 
the formal oil sharing system we've developed 
since 1974, we are enabling U.S. companies to 
participate in the existing IEA emergency 
sharing system. We strongly endorse close 
and continued consultation with the oil in- 
dustry on these issues. 

We recognize the role of responsible oil 
producers in setting reasonable prices and 
production levels in order to maintain mar- 
ket stability. These same countries deserve 
praise for providing aid to the lesser de- 
veloped countries. 

The United States stron7ly supports large 
strategic reserves as a deterrent to potential 
Supply disruptions. Hence, we encourage all 
IEA members to increase their stocks. We are 
increasing our reserve at a rate of as much 
as 500,000 barrels a day. During the first half 
of September, 19 tankers discharged oil in- 
cluding the first shipload of oil purchased 
from Mexico. We're vigorously pressing ahead 
to add capacity to enable us to achieve our 
goal of a 750 million barrel stockpile. 

The Reagan Administration is aware that 
the burden of high oil prices tends to fall 
heavily on the resource-poor developing na- 
tions. We're confident that as we reduce our 
demand for imported oil, the international 
price of oil will tend to stabilize and the 
adequacy of supplies will be assured. 


Our goal is clear. We must increase pro- 
duction, use energy efficiently, and practice 
conservation. One hundred and forty years 
ago, the French observer. Alexis de Tocque- 
ville, wrote: "In the United States, the great- 
est undertakings and speculations are exe- 
cuted without difficulty, because the whole 
population is engaged in productive industry, 
and because the poorest as well as the most 
opulent members of the commonwealth are 
ready to combine their efforts.” Today, that is 
still true. 

We have an enormous storehouse of raw 
materials. Our people are creative and hard- 
working. In cooperation with our friends, 
we can relegate to the history books the crisis 
mentality that has weakened our resolve. If 
we act with strength and confidence, my 
children and yours will all find the world a 


e Secure and hospitable place in which to 
ve. 


MOSHE DAYAN—A MAN OF PEACE 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the death 
last week of Moshe Davan in many ways 
vouched us all. To many Americans he 
symbolized the versatility, dynamism, 
and determination which has won inter- 
national respect for the Israeli people. 
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His life is reflective of and inter- 
twined with the growth and development 
of the State of Israel. He was born on 
a kibbutz in Galilee, and during his 
youth he worked the land and learned 
to know and respect his Palestinian Arab 
neighbors as they respected him. 

Moshe Dayan above all is remem- 
bered for being the courageous soldier 
who fought for the birth and survival of 
Israel. More than any other figure Moshe 
Dayan captured the imagination of 
friend and foe alike. He was for many 
the personification of the Israeli spirit. 

But let us not forget that this great 
soldier was also a man of peace. Moshe 
Dayan understood the ultimate survival 
of Israel rested on peace with its neigh- 
bors. His secret meetings with Egyptian 
envoy Tukaymi in Morocco were the first 
steps toward Camp David—a process in 
which he was an active participant. 
Without him, some believe, the process 
may never have borne fruit. 

Moshe Dayan, moreover, realized that 
true and lasting peace demanded much 
from all parties. For him, the Sinai set- 
tlements were part of a vision of a future 
Israeli state. He spoke of Yamit becom- 
ing a city and port of 25,000 Israelis in 
the Sinai. Nevertheless, at Camp David 
he could substitute his vision of Yamit 
for one of lasting peace with Egypt. 

Moshe Dayan was truly aman of many 
talents. Just as he captured our imagina- 
tion, he himself was a man of insights 
and imagination. His ability to cut 
through knotty problems won admira- 
tion. We can do no better honor to the 
man, and to the peace process he pro- 
moted, than to renew our own efforts to 
carry his work forward. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed, 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR 
ROBERT C. BYRD 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order the Democratic leader 
is recognized. 

(Mr. ARMSTRONG assumed the 
chair.) 


PROPOSED SALE OF AWACS TO 
SAUDI ARABIA 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
in the words of one of my favorite poets, 
James Russell Lowell: 

Once to every man and nation 
Comes the moment to decide 

in the strife of truth with falsehood 
For the good or evil side. 


Today, I am announcing my decision 
on the administration's proposed sale of 
AWACS to Saudi Arabia. 

This has not been an easy decision for 
me, as I know it has not been an easy 
decision for many of my colleagues. For 
almost every argument I have heard for 
the sale I can offer an equally persuasive 
argument against the sale; and, con- 
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versely, for every argument against the 
sale, I can offer an equally convincing 
argument, at least in my viewpoint, for 
it. 

In other words, the terms of the debate 
as currently structured leave me unable 
to make a decision. For example, the 
argument is made that the Saudis are 
our friends in the region and we need to 
make good on a commitment to them. 
I think it is equally persuasive to argue 
that our being too close to the Saudis 
may not in the long run be in their best 
interests and, therefore, not in our own 
best interests. 

Therefore, I feel it is impossible to try 
to add up pros, add up the cons, and 
place them on a balance to see which 
weighs heavier. 

I have met with officials of this ad- 
ministration—Secretary of State, Alex- 
ander Haig; National Security Advisor, 
Richard Allen; and Under Secretary of 
State, James Buckley. I have talked with 
President Reagan privately in the Oval 
Office and by telephone, and I have had 
& brief discussion by telephone with for- 
mer President Carter, who has addressed 
a letter to me on the subject, which I 
shall later insert in the Recorp. I have 
discussed the proposed sale with former 
Secretary of Defense, Harold Brown; 
former National Security Advisor, Zbig- 
niew Brzezinski; and former Secretary 
of Defense, James Schlesinger. 

I have listened to Senators on both 
sides of the aisle. I have been willing to 
listen to any Senator or anyone else who 
wishes to talk in this ear, any Senator 
or anyone else who wishes to talk in 
this other ear, but I have steadfastly re- 
fused to be “lobbied” by anybody. 

I have talked with numerous West 
Virginians, and read the letters from my 
constituents. Three former Presidents 
have expressed support for the AWACS 
sale, and certainly this support by three 
prior Presidents and their advisors must 
carry important weight for us. 

In my view, there is only one issue 
involved in a matter of this importance, 
and that is whether or not it will serve 
the interests of the United States. 


The overarching question which 
should guide our discussion is this: What 
is the best course for America to steer 
toward a lasting peace in the Middle 
East? That must be the top priority; for, 
without peace, other long-term goals in 
that region will never be achieved. 

It is apparent at the outset that the 
proposed sale of sophisticated aircraft 
and the associated equipment and weap- 
onry is but a subsidiary piece of what 
must be a broader policy determination 
by this Government. And it is precisely 
because a coherent policy framework for 
the United States in the Middle East has 
not yet been developed by this adminis- 
tration, that the decision on AWACS has 
been so difficult for me and many of my 
colleagues. In deciding the merits of this 
relatively narrow question—the sale 
some 4 years hence of 5 AWACS aircraft 
as well as enhancements for fighter 
planes already agreed to—we have had 
to extend ourselves into presumptions, 
hypothetical scenarios, and guesswork 
about the sale’s impact on the deeper 
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currents running in the politics of the 
Middle East. 

These calculations unfortunately lack 
the perspective which a larger policy 
framework would lend to them. The cry- 
ing need today is for action on the larger 
issues which are burning for resolution 
in that tragic region. 

From the outset, the issue of AWACS 
sales to Saudi Arabia unfortunately has 
been politicized, affording little opportu- 
nity to weigh the merits of the case. 
Issues peripheral to the debate have 
come to dominate the headlines, obscur- 
ing deep concerns that I, and many of 
my colleagues, have regarding the sale. 

For example, some have expressed con- 
cern that the AWACS technology could 
be used to give the Saudis a capability 
of offensive action against Israel. 

However, the administration has ad- 
dressed this issue in some detail, and I 
am generally satisfied that the assur- 
ances we have received from the Saudis, 
as well as the continued close coopera- 
tion in the use and maintenance of the 
aircraft and our complete commitment 
to Israel’s security, minimize this danger. 

The existence of a Saudi AWACS will 
not significantly alter the balance of air 
forces vis-a-vis the Israelis. Even if the 
Saudis were to attempt to use AWACS 
in a war against Israel, according to a 
staff study by the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, they would probably 
not succeed, and the costs to the Saudis 
would be very high. If the Saudis were 
to attempt such an attack alone, accord- 
ing to the study: 

The effectiveness of such an attack would 
be limited ... by AWACS equipment limita- 
tations, Israeli jJammings and E-2C capabili- 
ties, terrain masking, AWACS vulnerability, 
and possible early warning from U.S, main- 
tenance personnel. The costs for Saudi 
Arabia could be severe in terms of Israeli 
military retaliation and severed military ties 
with the United States. 


It should also be observed that earlier 
this year the Saudis used their influence, 
through quiet diplomacy, to help secure 
a reduction in tensions in Lebanon. In- 
deed, our envoy in the Lebanese situa- 
tion, Mr. Philip Habib, has stated that 
the Saudi influence in the Lebanese situ- 
ation was essential to the cease-fire 
agreement in the country. 


Another hypothetical situation put 
forward by some analysts is a possible 
Saudi attempt to link up with Syrian 
and Jordanian command centers in a 
coordinated attack. The Saudis have 
agreed, however, according to the ad- 
ministration, that no Saudi. AWACS- 
gathered information will be shared 
with third countries or parties without 
prior mutual consent of the United 
States. If this aspect of the Saudi-Amer- 
ican agreement were to be violated, such 
information sharing would have to be 
practiced beforehand and be immedi- 
ately obvious to us. In that case, we are 
told that we would have advance warn- 
ing and could act to prevent this 
development. 

I think it is important to underscore, 
forcefully, the following points. The vote 
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on this issue is not a test of the United 
States-Saudi relationship, as some would 
have it, or a test of the United States- 
Israeli relationship, as others would 
have it. This is not a test between the 
Prime Minister of Israel and the Presi- 
dent of the United States as to who will 
call the shots in our foreign policy. 
These are peripheral issues which ob- 
scure and obfuscate the fundamental 
concerns which Congress must address 
in arriving at a decision on this matter. 

The real issue is that the Congress of 
the United States is being called upon 
to acquiesce in a major foreign policy 
decision impacting upon a vital, but 
highly volatile, region of the world. We 
are being called upon to make such a 
decision in the absence of a clearly de- 
fined or workable policy for the Middle 
East on the part of the administration. 

In attempting to arrive at a prudent 
decision on this matter, all we are given 
by the administration is some vague 
notion that it is important for the U.S. 
to forge a “strategic consensus” in that 
region. It is upon this fragile reed alone 
that the administration predicates its 
foreign policy in the Middle East. Some- 
how, in the absence of addressing di- 
rectly the potentially explosive Arab- 
Israeli issues, the administration hopes 
to bring the adversaries in the region 
together in some loose strategic alliance 
to counter the threat of the Soviet Union 
and her proxies. 

However, the Middle East peace proc- 
ess must be brought back to the fore- 
front of our policy, and significant prog- 
ress demonstrated for any strategic 
consensus on the Soviet threat to be 
viable. At present, in light of the assas- 
sination of President Sadat, I do not 
know where events will lead us in the 
Middle East, but I am deeply concerned. 

Mr. President, I have no idea what 
the administration is doing relative to 
the Middle East. In the absence of a 
coherent policy, the administration has 
reacted with a series of ad hoc and ill- 
conceived responses to events rooted 
primarily in the Arab-Israeli dispute 
and not the Soviet threat. As a con- 
sequence, these responses have been 
contradictory and have served to under- 
mine our fundamental goal in the re- 
gion—and that fundamental goal is the 
promotion of peace and stability. 

The administration's actions toward 
Mr. Begin have, in my judgment, already 
given him too little incentive to pursue 
Camp David. To his credit, Mr. Begin 
has committed his government to com- 
plete the total withdrawal of Israeli 
forces from the Sinai scheduled for next 
April. But much more is to be expected 
of Mr. Begin. Mr. Begin has been given 
a large historic opportunity—it is to re- 
place Mr. Sadat as the key architect of 
peace at this juncture. Surely no one is 
more aware of this than Mr. Begin him- 
self. He is capable of exhibiting great 
political courage in this matter, and the 
circumstances demand nothing less. 

The central issue for American policy 


in the Middle East is the Arab-Israeli 
dispute, and not the Soviet threat to the 
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region. This is not to say that there is 
not a Soviet threat. Soviet influences, di- 
rect and indirect, are a primary and de- 
structive force throughout the region. 

The Soviets, through their proxies and 
clients in the Yemens, Ethiopia, Libya, 
Iraq, Syria, and elsewhere, are promot- 
ing instabilities which could be a pri- 
mary cause of a major war there. The 
American answer can only partly be the 
arming of our friends, for this does noth- 
ing to resolve the central irritation— 
which is the Arab-Israel dispute. We 
must take immediate action to settle the 
issues in that dispute, including the 
breathing of new life into the Camp 
David peace process as well as broaden- 
ing that process to include a resolution 
of the Palestinian question. The funda- 
mental questions of the status of the 
West Bank and Jerusalem, the future of 
the Palestinians, and the right of Israel 
to live in recognized, secure borders are 
the paramount issues, and they will not 
go away. 

The administration has expended most 
of its time and capital to date in attempt- 
ing to build an anti-Soviet strategic con- 
sensus among our friends—including the 
Israelis, Egyptians, Saudis, the Gulf 
States, and Jordan. Yet, such a consen- 
sus would only be viable if the Arab- 
Israeli issues are resolved. In resolving 
them, a strategic ‘consensus would be- 
come viable. If there is no progress in 
resolving them, it would seem impossible 
to develop such a regional consensus. 

The Egyptians and Israelis took the 
initiative to reopen the autonomy talks 
on the West Bank and Gaza which were 
called for in the Camp David accords. 
The United States did not throw its 
prestige and creativity into those talks. 
It should have done so. 

Under the Camp David framework, 
May 16, 1980, was the target date for 
elections of the self-governing authori- 
ties on the West Bank and Gaza. Israeli 
military governments were to have been 
dismantled and Israeli troops withdrawn 
into special locations after the establish- 
ment of administrative councils. That 
deadline is 18 months overdue. 

June 16, 1980, was the deadline for es- 
tablishment of self-governing authori- 
ties in those areas. This was to have been 
the beginning of a 5-year transitional 
period of self-rule. That deadline was 
missed. ' 

Prime Minister Begin visited Wash- 
ington last month. His visit followed a 
series of Israeli actions which have not 
been helpful to the peace process. The 
use of American-supplied jet aircraft to 
destroy a nuclear reactor in Iraq was a 
preemptive strike which reasonable men 
could hardly be comfortable in defining 
as “defensive” in nature. 

Yet, further deliveries of sophisticated 
American jet aircraft are going forward, 
despite the violation of the condition 
that such transfers be for defensive pur- 
poses only. 


Further, Mr. 


Begin has endorsed 
Israeli legislation annexing all of Jeru- 
salem as Israel’s eternal capitol, and 
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there is a growing perception that Mr. 
Begin is unwilling to permit any real 
local control over the West Bank by Arab 
authorities. 

All these signs point in the direction of 
an Israeli intransigence in the peace 
process which discourages hope of tan- 
gible progress on the difficult questions 
which must be resolved. 

During Prime Minister Begin’s visit to 
Washington last month the issues of the 
West Bank, Jerusalem, the autonomy 
talks, and the future of the Palestinians 
were not raised by our Government in 
any meaningful fashion. What was an- 
nounced was the creation of a new “stra- 
tegic relationship” with Israel, thereby 
creating new suspicions on the part of 
moderate Arabs that the Palestinian is- 
sue was being forced further into the 
background by the administration. 

Subsequent to the visit of Prime Min- 
ister Begin, the administration has 
pressed forward with the arms sale 
package to Saudi Arabia, undercutting 
any leverage we might have with the 
Israelis in obtaining substantive move- 
ment on the Palestinian issue. 

In the wake of the assassination of 
President Sadat, the administration is 
now emphasizing that the United States 
would protect Saudi Arabia from any ex- 
ternal or internal threat, transferring 
the mantle of a client state from Egypt 
to the Royal Kingdom. 

I was talking a few days ago with a 
very high official of this Government and 
he said that to me. 

He said that the United States would 
protect Saudi Arabia from any external 
or internal matters. I said, “How can 
you do it?” It was obvious that he did 
not anticipate that question. He really 
had no answer. He spoke of proxies. 

Mr. President, it seems to me a very 
weak ground upon which to make such 
a bold, broad statement, 

All of these pronouncements, or pol- 
icy initiatives, if they can be character- 
ized as such, were made in the absence 
of any consultation with the Congress. 
All are contradictory to achieving our 
goals in the region. And all commit this 
Nation to a future course which may in- 
tensify rather than alleviate the imme- 
diate threats to the region. 


On October 15, I addressed the Sen- 
ate regarding the concerns I had as they 
related to our policy in the Middle East. 
Nobody paid any attention to those con- 
cerns. I suppose no one will today. 

At that time I noted the following: 


In an effort to build a strategic consensus 
that the Soviet Union constitutes the major 
and most immediate threat to the vital in- 
terests in the Persian Gulf, Secretary of 
State Alexander Haig undertook a mission to 
the Middle East in April of this year. At 
that time, he found a Saudi Arabia pri- 
marily concerned with the irresolution of 
the Palestinian question, and he found a 
Jordan even more so. In Israel, the threat 
posed by both the Syrian Army and heavily 
armed PLO units in Lebanon was uppermost 
in the minds of Prime Minister Begin and 
his closest advisers. 

Subsequent to the Secretary’s trip, we have 
witnessed the Syrian missile crisis in Leba- 
non, the Israeli destruction of Iraq's nuclear 
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reactor, terrorist attacks on Israel's civilian 
population, and the Israeli bombing raid on 
PLO offices in Beirut which killed an esti- 
mated 300 civilians. 

We have received repeated warnings from 
Saudi officials that Israel constitutes the only 
real threat to peace and stability in the 
Middle East. Now, we are confronted with 
the latest tragic chapter in the Arab-Israeli 
dispute—the assassination of President 
Sadat. 


In sum, not one development in the 
Middle East this year has involved direct 
Soviet action and there is no evidence to 
even suggest indirect Soviet involvement. 
Yet, this administration is attempting to 
establish a tacit regional consensus on 
meeting the Soviet threat among actors 
in the region whose primary focus is 
on the Arab-Israeli dispute. And it is 
within this context that the sale of 
AWACS to Saudi Arabia must be placed. 

Mr. President, there are three funda- 
mental principles upon which our policy 
toward the Middle East should be based. 

First, our commitment to the security 
of Israel is, and always should be, un- 
wavering and uncompromising. 

Second, in light of the importance of 
Persian Gulf oil to the industrial health 
of the West, and in recognition of the 
strategic geography of the Persian 
Gulf, it is important that this region be 
secured against any threat. 

And third, we should immediately 
begin refocusing on the Arab-Israeli 
peace process since it is the major ob- 
stacle to the administration’s ability to 
forge a strategic consensus in response 
to the Soviet threat and represents the 
most immediate threat to stability in the 
region. 

Within this framework, I would like to 
address three of the principal concerns 
I have regarding this sale. 

First, we are transferring highly so- 
phisticated technology which, if com- 
promised, could be of significant benefit 
to the Soviet AWACS program. This 
should be as much an issue of sovereignty 
for the United States as it is for Saudi 
Arabia. 

Second, we are launching an ever- 
escalating round of sophisticated weap- 
ons transfers to a highly volatile region 
of the world in which the primary focus 
of concern for the countries in the re- 
gion remains the Arab-Israeli conflict, 
not the Soviet threat. 

I shall never forget my visit to the 
refugee camps in Jericho, Jordan, in 
1955, when I traveled there as a mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. The bitterness and the indigna- 
tion that electrified the atmosphere of 
our discussions have never been forgot- 
ten. As we visited those refugee camps, 
I was impressed by the bitterness, and 
it lingers—lingers is the wrong word. It 
remains today. Why is it that we lose 
sight of that fact as we seek to put sec- 
ond things first rather than the reverse? 

And third, we have all but abandoned 
the Camp David process, leaving the fu- 
ture of the Egypt-Israeli peace treaty 
uncertain at best. 

The technology transfer question 
deeply concerns me. I opposed the Carter 
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administration’s proposed sale 
AWACS to Iran for the same reason. 

I shall put into the Recorp later at 
the end of my speech a copy of corre- 
spondence that I wrote at the time which 
lays out my concerns. 


On April 8 of this year, I sent a letter 
to Secretary of State Alexander Haig 
expressing my concerns over the possi- 
ble compromise of AWACS technology 
being proposed for transfer to Saudi 
'Arabia. 

Ilater shail include that letter in the 
RECORD. 

Despite the fact that we are provid- 
ing Saudi Arabia with stripped-down 
versions of our own AWACS, I remain 
concerned that & compromise of the 
technology we are providing would be an 
aid to the Soviets. For AWACS to per- 
form the mission of protecting the Per- 
sian Gulf oil fields, it must have a ca- 
pability which the Soviets do not yet 
possess to deal with & potential cruise 
missile or deep penetration bomber 
threat. 

These concerns were reinforced when 
Allan Schell an Air Force electronics 
specialist and official of the Rome, New 
York Air Development Center, admitted 
that the Soviets could benefit from our 
AWACS technology. 

In a story which appeared in the Sep- 
tember 24, 1981 New York Times, Mr. 
Schell told reporters during a briefing: 

In à hypothetical case in which the Soviet 
Union gained actual physical possession of 
an AWACS plane, Soviet experts could deter- 
mine significant features of the system with- 
out accomplishing “reverse engineering" of 
the software, by a procedure that Mr. Schell 
called "exercising the radar." 


Mr. Schell stated the Soviets would fly 
the AWACS and deploy a wide variety of 
aerial radar targets in its radius of opera- 
tion, while analyzing the radar returns 
and the way the computerized radar 
processor, or radar data correlator, dis- 
played the data on multipurpose display 
consoles, He further stated that this 
would provide valuable information 
without working the codes or attempting 
bed unravel the mysteries of the program 

pes. 


In that same story, another civilian 
defense consultant was quoted as stating 
that the Soviet Union would most prob- 
ably give the highest possible priority to 
reverse engineering of the programing 
of the radar data correlator and other, 
computerized subsystems on the aircraft. 

In an unrelated story appearing in the 
Washington Post the same day, AWACS 
was discussed within the context of our 
overall strategic posture with the Soviet 
Union. The article noted: 


The Pentagon's new strategic blueprint 
calls for building 12 Airborne Warning and 
Control Systems (AWACS) sentry aircraft to 
patrol the borders of North America. This is 
the same kind jf plane that the Saudis want 
to buy to guard against surprise attack... . 


In the belief the Soviets are progressing 
fast on a look-down AWACS of their own. 
Pentagon leaders shaping the President's 
military program for the next five years want 
existing B-52 bombers armed with devices for 
countering Russia's airborne sentries. 


of 
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It is clear to me that the Soviets place 
a high priority on obtaining U.S. AWACS 
technology. Even if the risk were mini- 
mal that the AWACS for Saudi Arabia 
could be compromised, I do not care to 
take that risk, particularly since we will 
have little control over the system. 

Much has been said about the sensi- 
tivity of the Saudis regarding the sover- 
eignty issue. Yet, I do not believe we 
should be providilng top-of-the-line mili- 
tary technology to any country in the 
world, without strict controls maintained 
by the United States. I believe the United 
States has a sovereign right to maintain 
the integrity of all our military technol- 
ogy. 

The AWACS we have sold to NATO 
have such strict controls applied to their 
use. We shoulder 40 percent of the cost 
and have 40 percent of the slots allocated 
to us for operation of the system. In ad- 
dition, no decision can be made as to 
when the AWACS will fly or where they 
will fly in the absence of U.S. participa- 
tion in that decision. In other words, we 
have joint command and control of the 
NATO AWACS and can veto any decision 
regarding their use. 

I am also deeply concerned over the 
precedent that would be established by 
the proposed AWACS sale to Saudi 
Arabia. The assurances provided the 
Congress by the administration do not 
address these concerns adequately. We 
do not have a treaty relationship with 
Saudi Arabia. We do not have any de- 
fense arrangement with Saudi Arabia. 
Yet, the Saudis have rejected any sug- 
gestion that the United States will ex- 
ercise joint command and control of the 
AWACS system. 


If the Saudis are as concerned as is 
the United States in maintaining their 
security against external threats, then I 
think we have a right to determine what 
technology, if any, should be sold them 
and under what conditions that tech- 
nology is to be transferred. It is a two- 
way street. The Saudis have an interest 
in having access to that technology for 
their own security; we have an interest 
in maintaining the integrity of our tech- 
nology against compromise. Yet, the 
vue have dictated the terms of the 

e. 


Mr. President, there are other—and 
even greater—concerns relative to the 
technology involved in this sale. For ex- 
ample, the AIM 9-L, air-to-air Side- 
winder missile is a highly advanced 
weapon that has not yet been developed 
by the Soviet Union. It gives our pilots 
& tremendous advantage because it al- 
lows them to fire missiles directly at hos- 
tile planes rather than requiring them to 
engage in time-consuming, and difficult, 
attempts to maneuver behind the enemy. 
The Sidewinder is a classified weapon. 
Saudi Arabia has not been given security 
clearance to receive the missile. 

Since the AIM 9-L is a classified tech- 
nology, its sale should have been ap- 
proved through the normal procedures 
established to safeguard its security and 
protect it from risks of compromise or 
misuse. Those unused procedures involve 
securing the approval of the National 
Disclosure Policy Committee prior to a 
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sale’s being finalized. The National Dis- 
closure Policy Committee, a group made 
up of representatives of the Secretary of 
Defense and the various military 
branches, is charged with evaluating the 
eligibility of various nations to receive 
classified weapons technology and weigh- 
ing the risks and rewards associated with 
the transfer of that technology. 

In the case of the proposed sale of the 
AIM 9-L to Saudi Arabia, however, a 
deviation from the normal safeguard 
procedures was made and an exception 
to the national disclosure policy was 
granted. The committee was bypassed. 

Despite the fact that Saudi Arabia had 
not been cleared for receipt of sensitive 
systems like the AIM 9-L, the commit- 
tee was not consulted about the sale. It 
apparently was directed to approve it 
after the fact, rather than being allowed 
to debate its merits initially. 

During Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee hearings on the proposed arms 
sale package for Saudi Arabia, Senator 
Levin questioned Secretary of Defense 
Weinberger as to why these procedures 
were not followed. The Secretary was un- 
responsive. Senator Levin then submit- 
ted additional questions to the Secretary 
for the record. He asked if the adminis- 
tration had consulted—as the National 
Disclosure Policy Committee does—the 
CIA’s Counter-Intelligence Risk Assess- 
ment and the Security Survey Report 
which are prepared after an on-site in- 
vestigation. To my understanding, Sen- 
ator Levin has not yet received a reply 
to his questions. 


Earlier this year, 12 F-15 Air Force 
pilots wrote to Representative Tom 
Lantos of California to protest this sale. 
The following is extracted from their 
letter: 

We do not want the technology of the 
AIM 9-L to leak to the Soviets through lack 
of security in Saudi Arabia or through some 
closed door bargaining session. We at the 
user level can attest that the AIM 9-L 
thrusts the American fighter pilot a very 
large step ahead in air combat over any other 
military force. The AIM 9-L is superior be- 
cause it is a point and shoot weapon with 
excellent probabilities of success. The AIM 
9-L is so superior that it gives the American 
fighter pilot a believable chance of survival 
when confronted with overwhelming num- 
bers of Soviet aircraft we must face. If we, 
as a military force, are to maintain a credible 
deterrent defensive posture with a minimum 
of dollars, why give our technological edge 
away? Certainly we as pllots cannot be ex- 
pected to fight against the overwhelming 
numbers of Soviet aircraft equipped with a 
compromised version of our ATM 9-L when 
we know how effective the missile 1s. We ob- 
ject to the sale of the AIM 9-L to Saudi 
Arabia. 


These fears are not restricted to users 
in the Air Force. The Navy, at the high- 
est level, has strongly objected to pro- 
posed sales of the AIM 9-L. While much 
of the material related to those objec- 
tions is classified, in à memorandum to 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
International Security Affairs, dated 
May 14, 1980, the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions wrote that: 

We believe it is imrerative to restrict the 
sale of the ATM 9-L to those countries cur- 
rently authorized to purchase this missile. 
Accordingly, the Navy does not concur in the 
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sale of the AIM 9-L to neutral or third world 
countries, including Sweden, for the foresee- 
able future. 


In à memorandum dated April 23, 
1980, the Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations reviewed a request for an ex- 
ception to the national disclosure policy 
which would have authorized the sale of 
the AIM 9-L missile to Egypt and con- 
cluded that the “Department of the Navy 
recommends that such request be 
denied.” 

In a memorandum to the Secretary of 
Defense dated September 9, 1981, the 
Secretary of the Navy again raised ques- 
tions about the wisdom of transferring 
Mecum 9-L technology. He wrote then 
that: 

I strongly recommend that the highest 
possible level of review be held in the future 
when the DOD receives a request for the sale 
of the AIM 9-L or the more advanced AIM 
9-M. The technology of the AIM 9-L/9-M se- 
ries is too advanced to be given to countries 
who could compromise its effectiveness or en- 
danger U.S. military or allied aircraft with 
direct use. If the Libyans had had AIM 9-L, 
the recent incident in the Mediterranean 
could have had a much different outcome. 


Senator Levin stated that the Secre- 
tary of Defense, in one of the few re- 
sponses given the Senator, indicated that 
the President himself decided to grant 
the exception to the national disclosure 
policy in the case of the sale of the 
AIM 9-L. As a result of that decision, 
the Armed Forces were precluded from 
raising their concerns in the most appro- 
priate and open forum available to them, 
the National Disclosure Policy Commit- 
tee. 

I now turn to the concern I have for 
the escalating arms race in the region. 

In the October 18 edition of the New 
York Times, there appeared an article 
written by Drew Middleton raising 
alarming questions regarding the arms 
race in the Middle East. I quote the fol- 
lowing from the article: 

The chronic edginess of the Middle East, 
sharpened by the assassination of Anwar 
el-Sadat, has promoted a response that is 
by now familiar in the region—a rush to 
weaponry. . . 

Transfers of weapons costing billions of 
dollars to the Middle East have touched off 
an all-out arms race, increasing the danger 
of an explosion military analysts warn. After 
failure in the early 1970's of a United States 
plan for regional restraints—the Soviet Un- 
ion and France were not listening—the flow 
of American weapons rose sharply after Camp 
David, when Washington promised new hard- 
ware to Israel and Egypt to sweeten the deal. 

The Soviet Union, meanwhile, was pouring 
weapons into Libya and Syria, which signed 
8 new defense treaty with Moscow last year; 
and France, Britain, Sweden, West Germany 
and even Spain have provided modern weap- 


ons to Iraq, Saudi Arabia and Kuwait among 
others... . 


I am concerned that in light of the 
irresolution of the Palestinian issue, we 
will be precipitating another escalation 
in the arms race in the Middle East. Will 
we be faced with annual litmus tests? 
We hear that the Saudis “consider this 
as the litmus test.” Well, are we going to 
be faced with annual litmus tests on the 
part of the Saudis and the Israelis? 


What will be the next test? More F-15's 
and F-16’s for Israel to counter the per- 
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ceived threat posed by the Saudis? In the 
case of the Saudis, will we be confronted 
in the coming years with an AWACs en- 
hancement with top-of-the-line equip- 
ment available to make jamming impos- 
sible—more missiles, planes and other 
armaments to deal with whom they per- 
ceive to be the primary threat in the re- 
gion—Israel? 

As long the Arab-Israeli dispute is 
pushed into the background, this sale 
does not make any sense. Rather than 
contributing to stability in the region, I 
fear it will only raise the threshold of 
tension. I am concerned that we are fast 
approaching the point where we are 
handing over grenades to potential ad- 
versaries in the region with the pins al- 
ready pulled. 

As demonstrated by the raid on the 
Iraqui nuclear reactor, the Israelis have 
made it very clear that they will strike 
any perceived or potential threat to 
their security. If the level of tension 
should reach a crisis point, such as di- 
rect armed conflict with Syria, I think 
any strategic planner would have to cal- 
culate that the Saudi Air Force and 
AWACS would be one of the first targets. 

In the 1967 Middle East War, the Is- 
raelis conducted preemptive strikes on 
Arab airfields, destroying most of the 
Arab air forces on the ground. In 1973, 
they were caught completely by surprise 
and the cost was enormous. Therefore, 
preemptive strikes are at the heart of 
Israeli security policy today, and a Saudi 
Arabia in possession of AWACS would 
then be factored in as a threat when it 
has not been treated so by the Israelis in 
the past. 

I am at a loss to understand how what 
began as a simple survey of Saudi de- 
fense requirements escalated into a 
major foreign policy issue for the United 
States, without a great deal of high level 
attention along the way. We are putting 
our most sophisticated equipment into a 
highly volatile region of the world. The 
fact that we face an adversary of the 
sophistication and might of the Soviet 
Union requires that we have for our- 
selves the best and most sophisticated 
equipment we can buy. This does not 
mean that we should transfer this equip- 
ment around the world without regard 
for the instability it can immediately 
produce, and the pressure for further 
escalation which almost certainly will 
result. This is not the only case con- 
fronting us. 

In an article appearing in the October 
19 New York Times, serious questions 
were raised regarding the foreign policy 
decisionmaking process in this admin- 
istration. Written by Leslie Gelb, it 
pointed out: 

Often decisions are made at the top in the 
White House without proper regard for the 
consequences on other matters. This was the 
case in the proposed sale of F-16 fighter- 
bombers to Pakistan and Venezuela. Little 
or no consideration was given to the impact 
of those sales on the desire of the adminis- 
tration to sell new FX aircraft now under 


development as a less sophisticated sub- 
stitute for the F—16." 


I fear we are faced with the same sit- 
uation regarding the AWACS sale to 


Saudi Arabia. What is disturbing is that 
it appears we were locked into a ques- 
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tion of providing AWACS to Saudi 
Arabia before the foreign policy implica- 
tions were studied, or a workable Mid- 
dle East policy formulated. In my esti- 
mation, the Pentagon may have over- 
stepped its bounds. It is one thing for 
our military to concentrate on meeting 
any threat posed by the Soviet Union, 
and certainly the potential threat to the 
Persian Gulf is something for which we 
should have significant concern. 

However, it is quite another to expect 
our military planners to weight very 
carefully the present and future foreign 
policy consequences of such a decision. 
This is particularly important, since this 
decision affects a region of the world 
where traditional adversaries have been 
Arabs and Israelis, and have not been 
our primary adversary—the Soviet 
Union. 

A staff report of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations raises serious 
questions regarding this problem. The 
report was submitted to the committee 
after staff visits to Saudi Arabia and Is- 
rael and discussions conducted in Wash- 
ington and Tinker Air Force Base, Okla. 
I will cite the relevant portions of the 
report: 

A separate letter was sent on February 18, 
1978, from Assistant Secretary Bennett to 
Congressman Lee Hamilton in which the 
following statements were made concerning 
the AIM-9L and AWACS: 

“The Saudi Air Force is not scheduled to 
get the AIM-9L all-aspect Sidewinder mis- 
sile which will be carried on the United 
States F-15s. 

“An F-15 sale will not lead to the sale of 
the E-2C or E-3A (AWACS). The F-15 has 
excellent radar. Were the Saudis to purchase 
an aircraft with less effective radar than the 
F-15, they would be more likely to seek an 
airborne radar system." 

Despite the assurances, the Saudis re- 
mained interested in upgrading their air 
defense. During March and April of 1979, two 
U.S. Air Force AWACS aircraft were deployed 
to Saudi Arabia in response to Saudi con- 
cerns that the North-South Yemen conflict 
could spill over. The importance of the 
AWACS as a surveillance platform was not 
lost upon the many senior Saudis who were 
afforded an opportunity to take a first-hand 
look at the AWACS deployed there. Accord- 
Ingly, in September 1979, the Saudis re- 
quested a feasibility study to analyze the 
worth of an airborne surveillance system for 
the Kingdom. 


Mr. President, what should be pointed 
out here is that the Saudis did not spe- 
cifically request the E-3A AWACS when 
the Yemen conflict broke out. The Air 
Force took the initiative to send two 
E-3A AWACS to Saudi Arabia. 


Quoting again from the report: 

When he visited Saudi Arabia in Febru- 
ary 1980, Dr. Brezezinski, President Carter's 
National Security Advisor, was given a list of 
equipment desired by the Saudis. That list 
Included both F-15 enhancement equipment 
and the AWACS. On the interagency level, 
much of the list was approved. However, the 
Saudis weré told on April 23, 1980, that the 
request for AWACS presented the United 
States with significant problems. They were 
also told that the United States was prepared 
to conduct an air feasibility study without 
prejudice to the United States' ultimate posi- 
tion on any sales. Nevertheless, Saudi officials 
began telling American reporters that they 
had received a commitment that the United 
States would sell Saudi Arabia the AWACS. 


On June 26, 1980, in Geneva, Secretary 
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Brown said that the United States could not 
make a commitment on F-15 items at that 
time and that the nature and timing of sales 
would be subject to eventual consultations 
with Congress. The Saudis renewed their re- 
quest for AWACS at that meeting, and Secre- 
tary Brown told them that the air feasibility 
study would have to occur before any deci- 
sion could be made. In Geneva, Secretary 
Brown also told the Saudi Defense Minister, 
Prince Sultan, that the United States was 
not prepared to loan AWACS to the Saudis, 
but that the United States would be willing 
to deploy AWACS to Saudi Arabia for joint 
training. 

The air feasibility study requested by the 
Saudis was informally ordered on July 1, 
1980, and formally initiated on September 8. 
The study was completed on December 15, 
1980, and provided to the Saudis on March 6, 
1981. The study made no recommendations; 
rather, it detailed the number, cost and per- 
sonnel needs for equipment required to pro- 
vide full border coverage of Saudi Arabia 
under each of three scenarios: (1) ground- 
based radar only; (2) a combination of 
ground radars and the E-2C "Hawkeye" air- 
borne radar aircraft; and (3) a combination 
of ground radars and AWACS. The study 
found that the Saudi radar requirement 
could be met, respectively, by (1) 48 ground 
radars, (2) 34 ground radars with 11-15 
"Hawkeyes," or (3) 18 ground radars with 5 
AWACS. In case (1), though, the Saudis 
would lack any low-level radar surveillance 
much beyond 20-30 miles of their borders. 

While the study was progressing, the 
United States deployed four AWACS, at the 
request of the Saudi Arabian Government, to 
Saudi Arabia on October 1, 1980. They were 
to fly over the Eastern provinces to counter 
any threats posed by the Iraq-Iran war. Al- 
though the level of fighting in the war has 
wound down in recent months and there is 
now only occasional air activity at night, the 
four AWACS in Saudi Arabia are still re- 
quired to fly constant surveillance missions. 


I find two aspects of this progression 
of events unsettling. First, the feasibility 
study on Saudi Arabia's air defense re- 
quirements was not formally submitted 
to the Saudi Government until March 6, 
1981, this year. Second, when four 
AWACS were deployed at the request of 
the Saudi Government with the outbreak 
of the Iran-Iraq war, I was struck by the 
following sentence from the committee 
report. 

As a result of the deployments to Saudi 
Arabia, the VIP tours of the aircraft con- 
ducted by such U.S. officials as General David 
Jones, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and the results of the air feasibility study, 
Saudi Arabia's interest in the aircraft was 
reinforced. Thus, their desire to have AWACS 
and the F-15 enhancement equipment be- 
came another test of the U.S.-Saudi relation- 
ship. 


Thus, the decision to provide the pack- 
age rested firmly with this administra- 
tion and not the previous administration. 

I would now like to turn to my final 
area of concern. The administration rea- 
sons that once this package is approved, 
then we can begin focusing our attention 
on resolving the Arab-Israeli dispute. 
That is like putting the cart before the 
horse. As events this year in the Middle 
East have demonstrated, this is a very 
risky path down which to proceed. The 
track record has not been good on such 
intractable problems as the West Bank 
or the future status of Jerusalem. 

My concern is what happens if the ad- 
ministration is wrong. What if there is 
no further progress on a comprehensive 
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peace in the Middle East? Where will 
that leave Jordan, one of our closest 
allies in the Arab world for the past 25 
years, whose King was given up on any 
prospects for meaningful negotiations on 
the West Bank? Will more weapons be 
the answer as one country continues to 
play us, the United States, off against 
another? How will we then extricate our- 
selves from demands for more and more 
sophisticated weapons and yet preserve 
stability in the region? It is time for 
some creative thinking to take place as 
to how we get the peace talks back on 
track. 

The assassination of President Sadat, 
rather than demonstrating a greater 
need for arms transfers to Saudi Arabia, 
in my estimation, sends a strong signal 
that it is a time for caution and reflec- 
tion. We have to understand the forces 
with which we are dealing in the region. 
They are diverse, but deeply rooted in 
the Arab-Israeli dispute. 

That dispute transcends everything— 
everything. 

President Sadat was assassinated by 
fundamentalist Moslem fanatics. This 
radicalism is not new. It is spreading 
throughout the region. It toppled the 
Shah in Iran; one of its leading spokes- 
men is Libya’s erratic and dangerous 
strong man; it can be found in Syria, 
Iraq, and Egypt, and could erupt in 
Saudi Arabia under the right circum- 
stances. It feeds on the continued ir- 
resolution of the Arab-Israeli dispute. It 
is the festering sore promoting con- 
flict between Arab nations undergoirfg 
rapid modernization within traditional 
societies, 

Arms and sweeping new military com- 
mitments will not defuse these elements. 
We are dealing with serious political 
problems, and if we do not recognize 
that fact, we open doors of opportunity 
for the Soviets while risking serious 
damage to our fundamental interests in 
the region. 

Three years ago last March, three 
leaders emerged from Camp David with 
an agreement to launch the peace proc- 
ess. They were President Sadat of Egypt, 
Prime Minister Begin of Israel, and 
President Carter of the United States. 
Today, there is one leader of his country 
left—Prime Minister Begin. President 
Sadat was assassinated President Car- 
ter was defeated for reelection. 

Therefore, it is evident that the key 
to the peace process now rests on the 
shoulders of Prime Minister 
more so than at any time in the past. I 
am heartened by Prime Minister Begin's 
and President Mubarek's mutual com- 
mitment to carry forward with the peace 
process. Despite domestic concerns, 
Prime Minister Begin has also commit- 
ted his government to completing the 
total withdrawal of Israeli forces from 
the Sinai scheduled for next April. For 
this, he is to be commended. 


Yet, the leaders of the region all have 
difficult decisions confronting them. The 
willingness of these leaders to make dif- 
ficult decisions will determine whether 
or not the spirit of President Sadat will 
prevail or whether there will be a re- 
turn to the unending cycle of war. To be 
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able to make these decisions will require 
considerable maneuvering room. 

Such manuvering room will be less- 
ened for the Saudis because of the polit- 
ical burden of the sale on the Saudis, 
Approval of the sale will vault Saudi 
Arabia into the position of being 
America's chief client state in the Mid- 
dle East. Transfer of technology, such as 
AWACS and the Sidewinder missile is a 
strong signal that will provoke a strong 
response from radical Arabs. Saudi 
Arabia could easily become the major 
target of groups ranging from the Libyan 
terrorists to Islamic fundamental ex- 
tremists. These violent groups will per- 
ceive the Saudis as having sold out to 
"the Great Satan,"—America. The at- 
tack on the Great Mosque in Mecca at 
the time of the taking of the hostages in 
Iran demonstrates that the Islamic 
fundamentalist movement exists not 
only in Iran and Egypt, but in Saudi 
Arabia as well. And the Libyans seem to 
be willing to go to great lengths to harm 
the interests of the United States. 

All of this reduces the contribution 
that the Saudis can be expected to make 
to the peace process in the Middle East. 
The primary component of the Saudi 
labor force—the people working in the 
oilfields—are Palestinians and other 
non-Saudis. Pressure from the bulk of 
the population on the Saudi royal family 
to restrain from a close involvement in 
the peace process is very likely, in my 
opinion. Disruption of oil production 
could be swiftly accomplished by the 
Saudi work force if it felt that the royal 
family was becoming an American client. 
And the sale of the AWACS would create 
that impression. 

This line of argument leads me to the 
conclusion that the greater threat to the 
Saudi oilfields is internal, not external at 
least it is as great. By going to extremes 
to protect the oilfields from the external 
threat, which the administration says is 
the Soviet Union but which the Saudis 
say is Israel, the United States may help 
to precipitate internal instability. Egypt 
and Iran may be valid examples of this 
point. Iran was fantastically well-armed, 
but fell from internal strife. Egypt after 
Sadat may find it impossible to remain 
as close to the United States as we would 
like. I believe that the AWACS sale 
would push the Saudi population toward 
the radicals. 

In my estimation, if the AWACS sale 
were to proceed at this time, the Saudis 
would lose, the Israelis would lose, the 
Egyptians would lose, the Jordanians 
would lose, and ultimately, the United 
States would lose. 

We have to be realistic. The assassina- 
tion of President Sadat has seriously 
weakened the position of Egypt to con- 
tinue bilateral negotiations with the 
Israelis in isolation from the rest of the 
Arab world. This is what we overlook. 
Therefore, Israel will have to make con- 
cessions and take risks that it never felt 
compelled to do in the past, if the proc- 
ess is to continue. Their willingness to 
take such risks will be predicated upon 
their full confidence that the United 
States will stick by them. Approval of 
the sale will give Prime Minister Begin 
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no maneuvering room whatsoever to 
make these decisions. 

For the Saudis, the most important 
thing is a demonstration of resolve to 
address the Palestinian question. I do 
not buy the argument that the United 
States would be damaged seriously in the 
Arab world should this sale be disap- 
proved. The United States is damaged in 
the Arab world only because of the con- 
tinued irresolution of the Palestinian 
problem and the perceived lack of com- 
ar on our part to address this 

e 


Confronted with a choice between 
AWACS and a resolution of the Arab- 
Israeli dispute, I am confident that the 
Saudis would choose the latter. This is 
more of an immediate threat to the royal 
family’s stability and their oil fields than 
any potential threat from the Soviet 
Union or a Soviet client. This is not to 
downgrade the external threats, I must 
say. 

The administration made a serious 
mistake in using the assassination of 
President Sadat as a pretext for pushing 
the AWACS sale. It symbolically trans- 
ferred the mantle of a U.S. client state 
from Egypt to Saudi Arabia, a perception 
that Saudi Arabia cannot afford within 
the Arab world. As a consequence, it is 
my judgment that if the sale were to go 
through, the Saudis would have to dem- 
onstrate that they are not a U.S. client, 
but a sovereign and independent state 
which views the Arab-Israeli dispute as 
the primary threat to stability in the 
region. Therefore, rather than risk being 
drawn into a poorly conceived peace 
process, the royal family will have to dis- 
tance themselves from the United States 
or face serious problems internally and 
throughout the Arab world. 

On October 15, I outlined my views on 
what needs to be done regarding our 
policy in the Middle East. Therefore, I 
will not repeat those arguments. 

And finally, I would like to address 
the issue of whether or not the President 
would be weakened in the conduct of 
foreign policy if this sale were to be 
rejected by the Congress. The Congress 
and the executive branch are coequal 
partners in the policy formulation of our 
Government. The framers of our Con- 
stitution were very careful in construct- 
ing a government of checks and balances 
among the three branches. Constitu- 
tional scholars, including Arthur Bestor, 
Edward Corwin, Richard Neustadt, 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., and Louis Hen- 
kin maintain that under the Constitu- 
tion the executive and legislative 
branches have “joint possession” of the 
power to decide questions of foreign 
policy. Under section 36(b) of the Arms 
Export Control Act, signed into law by 
President Ford, the specific congressional 
role regarding arms transfers was out- 
lined. 

There are some who argue that the 
conduct of foreign policy is vested en- 
tirely in the President and that any mat- 
ter, treaty, or national commitment 
should have the acquiescence of the Con- 
gress. In other words, Congress should 
be the rubber stamp and should follow 
any President blindly, dutifully, unques- 
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tioningly over a precipice. I would only 
point out that some who have made this 
argument opposed the Panama Canal 
Treaty and the SALT I and the SALT II 
treaties after they had been negotiated 
by the executive branch. 

These treaties were opposed on merit, 
however, by those who sincerely believed 
they did not promote the best interests 
of the United States. 

I find this to be the case regarding 
the proposed arms sale to Saudi Arabia. 
I do not believe the sale serves the best 
interests of the United States. Quite to 
the contrary, I believe it places the best 
interests of the United States in jeop- 
ardy. Such a sale makes sense only with- 
in the context of a realistic Middle East 
policy which focuses on the fundamental 
issue separating Arabs and Israelis—the 
future of the Palestinians. If we do not 
recognize this, then we are launching on 
a path of upping the ante for Israel and 
the Saudis—escalating the arms race. 

Mr. President, the arguments to vote 
for the sale are made all for the wrong 
reasons. They turn mainly on the sphere 
of the Saudis' reaction or on the Presi- 
dent's prestige. 

Mr. President, I have listened to those 
arguments, I have weighed those argu- 
ments myself. There have been times 
when I felt I would be for the sale; there 
have been times when I felt I would be 
against it. As I said in the beginning, 
I think I could take the case and prob- 
ably support it either way up to a point. 
But there comes a point when one has 
to say “yes” or “no” and not “maybe.” 

So, having reached that point, and for 
the reasons I have stated, I feel very com- 
fortable with the decision I have reached. 

It is just this simple, really: If one, 
in consideration of the sale, goes back 
to square one, here is the question: Was 
this sale, as it is presently outlined, a 
prudent decision in the first place? I be- 
lieve the answer would be a definite “no.” 

At present we have AWACS in Saudi 
Arabia patrolling the skies. They are 
manned by U.S. Air Force personnel. 
They have been in place for many 
months. Why not continue that arrange- 
ment? 

If we should reject the sale, would the 
Saudis then kick the U.S. AWACS out 
of their country? If they see an external 
threat, it certainly would not be in their 
interest to do so. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the various pieces of corre- 
spondence to which I alluded during my 
statement be printed in the Recorp im- 
mediately following my statement. 


There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
OFFICE OF THE MAJORITY LEADER, 
Washington, D.C., July 22, 1977. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I urge withdrawal of 
the notice of the proposed sale of seven E-3 
aircraft (Airborne Wa:ning and Control Sys- 
tem—AWACS) and related equipment to 
Iran. As you know, this notification was sub- 
mitted to the Congress on July 7, pursuant 
to the Arms Control Export Act. Under such 
notification, Congress has 30 calendar days 
during which the sale may be prohibited by 
means of a concurrent resolution. 
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I point out the particular circumstances 
which make it difficult for Congress to act 
within the statutory 30-day period. The Sen- 
&te did not return from its non-legislative 
work period until July 11, and a resolution 
of disapproval was introduced on July 15. 
The Senate has been faced with a very de- 
manding legislative schedule for the past two 
weeks and has only two weeks remaining 
prior to the statutory August recess. Hearings 
on the proposed sale have been held this week 
in both Houses, with further hearings sched- 
uled next week. 

In view of the limited time remaining, and 
the schedule facing the Senate, it will be 
impossible for the Senate to give the proposal 
the careful and serious consideration it de- 
serves. During the next two weeks, the Senate 
is likely to consume a large amount of time 
in considering the legislation providing for 
public financing of Congressional elections. 

I know you are aware that there is consid- 
erable controversy within Congress over the 
proposed AWACS sale and it would be likely 
to provoke extensive debate within the Sen- 
ate. I want to convey to you my own serious 
reservations about the sale. I am particularly 
concerned about the security risks involved, 
and I know «his concern is felt by many of 
my colleagues in the Senate and by the Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence. I believe we would 
be taking an unnecessary risk of compromis- 
ing the highly sophisticated technology which 
is critical to our own national defense. 

One factor that especially troubles me is 
that if the Soviet Union gained access to the 
AWACS and its technology (by accident, 
defection, diversion of technical manuals, 
or through intelligence activities) it could 
accelerate Soviet development of defense 
against low-flying aircraft and missiles. This 
could cut years off the time the Soviets would 
need to develop a defense against the cruise 
missile. In view of your recent action dis- 
continuing production of the B-1 and mov- 
ing ahead with the cruise missile—an action 
I strongly support—this takes on added im- 
portance. 

In the past five years we have sold more 
than $11 billion worth of arms to Iran. 
making that country by far the biggest 
recipient of U.S. arms. Iran already possesses 
large quantities of some of our most sophis- 
ticated military equipment. 

I am also concerned that the sale would 
be contrary to our interest in a stable mili- 
tary balance and in limiting arms prolifera- 
tion in the area. Although I understand 
that the AWACS is technically a support 
system, it would create a new and signir- 
cantly increased combat capability for ad- 
vanced weapons systems, such as the F-14, 
which the Iranian Air Force has. The AWACS 
capability to greatly multiply the offensive 
power of these aircraft is likely to cause 
neighboring nations to seek new weapons 
in response. 

Another factor which concerns me is that 
this proposal may undercut the credibility 
of your announced policy on arms sales, 
which included the pledge that we would 
not introduce into a region “newly devel- 
oped, advanced weapons systems which 
would create a new or significantly higher 
combat capability.” 

There are other problems which I find 
troubling, including the fact that NATO does 
not yet possess the AWACS. Further, the sale 
to Iran would require substantial American 
technical support in Iran, where we already 
have a large number of American citizens, 
many of whom are involved in military pro- 
grams. 

All of these problems, coupled with the 
legislative schedule facing the Senate, point 
to the need to delay action on this matter. 
I hope, therefore, that you will request the 
Secretary of Defense to withdraw the notice 
of the proposed sale. 

Respectfully, 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 
Majority Leader. 
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U.S. SENATE, 
OFFICE OF THE DEMOCRATIC LEADER, 
Washington, D.C., April 9, 1981. 
Hon. ALEXANDER M. HAIG, Jr. 
Secretary of State, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: Welcome back from 
your trip to the Middle East, Madrid, and 
London. I hope you found your discussions 
most fruitful. 

The purpose of this letter is to raise a 
number of concerns associated with the an- 
nouncement that four AWACS will be sold 
to Saudi Arabia as part of an overall pack- 
age which includes enhancement of the 
F-15's previously sold to that country and 
the proposed sale of KC-135 tankers. In rais- 
ing these concerns, I want to assure you I 
have a particular appreciation for the legiti- 
mate security needs of a country of such 
critical importance to the United States as 
Saudi Arabia. However, I raised the same 
concerns when President Carter proposed 
the sale of seven AWACS to Iran in 1977, and 
I feel these are equally applicable in connec- 
tion with the proposed sale to the Saudis. 

As was brought out in the 1977 hearings, 
the Air Force maintains that “the E-3A is 
the most revolutionary development in air- 
power since the invention of radar." Four 
years later, AWACS remains a highly sophis- 
ticated technology which is critical to our 
own national defense. Since this would be 
the first potential delivery of AWACS to a 
non-NATO country, I am most concerned 
over potential security risks which could 
compromise a technology the Soviets are 
years away from perfecting. 

In 1977, the Congress finally agreed to the 
sale of AWACS to Iran, only after a set of 
assurances were provided by the President. 
Because the first AWACS were not scheduled 
to be delivered to Iran until early 1981, the 
sale was cancelled after the Shah was de- 


I would be most appreciative if you could 
provide answers to the following questions 
regarding the proposed sale to Saudi Arabia. 

First, will the following equipment from 
U.S. AWACS be installed on the Saudi ver- 
sion: U.S. Government encipherment gear 
(such as the KG-40); joint tactical informa- 
tion and distribution system (JTIDS); ex- 
panded command, control and communica- 
tions; signal intelligence (SIGINT); addi- 
tional electronic counter-counter measures 
(ECCM); and secure mode of identification 
of friend and foe (IFF)? 

It is my understanding that the absence 
of the above listed equipment in the Saudi 
AWACS would significantly minimize the 
risk of U.S. Air Force performance degrada- 
tion that could result from any security 
compromise. 

Second, has the U.S., in cooperation with 
Saudi Arabia, developed special security ar- 
rangements that insure adequate protection 
of the AWACS aircraft? In the case of Iran, 
the framework for all security measures— 
both special and normal—was the U.S.- 
Iranian Agreement of June 6, 1974, which 
provided for the safeguarding of classified 
informaticn. In addition, it provided that 
stringent security precautions were to be 
observed by Iran with respect to classified 
information received from the United States. 
Such information was specifically defined in 
its broadest sense to encompass classifled 
equipment transferred to Iran under the 
Foreign Military Sales program. The agree- 
ment provided for periodic visits by U.S. 
security experts to discuss procedures, equip- 
ment, and facilities for the protection of 
classified information, and to ensure that 
such information was receiving Adequate 
protection. 

Third, did the U.S. Government take into 
&ccount the AWACS "multiplier effect" when 
approval was given to the enhancement of 
tho F-15? 

Fourth, will the training of Saudi crews 
for the AWACS take place entirely in the 
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United States? Will any U.S. citizens par- 
ticipate in routine operational missions of 
Saudi AWACS in Saudi Arabia? Will any US. 
personnel perform maintenance or training 
functions on board AWACS operational 
flights? 

Fifth, what is Saudi Arabia's manpower 
capacity to absorb high technology systems 
without additional requirements for U.S. 
technicians? How many U.S. military and 
civilian personnel are now stationed in 
Saudi Arabia in connection with previous 
sales of U.S. military hardware to that 
country? How many additional U.S. military 
and civilian personnel will be required to be 
stationed in Saudi Arabia if this entire pack- 
age (the AWACS, F-15 enhancement, and 
KC-135 tankers) is approved? 

And finally, what impact would the sale 
of AWACS to Saudi Arabia have on the mili- 
tary stability in the region? In particular, 
as @ potential adversary of Israel in another 
Middle East war, what capability would 
AWACS give Saudi, Syrian and possibly 
Jordanian air forces? Would this require 
significant purchases of counter-measures on 
the part of Israel to neutralize the potential 
offensive capability associated with AWACS? 

These are the major concerns I have rela- 
tive to the proposed sale of AWACS to Saudi 
Arabia. In light of the significant controver- 
sy surrounding the Carter Administration's 
original proposal for the sale of AWACS to 
Iran in 1977, the proposed sale of AWACS to 
Saudi Arabia is certain to spark even greater 
controversy in the Senate than in 1977. 

In 1977, the Shah was agreeable to accept- 
ing important modifications in the AWACS 
and the other assurances the President gave 
the Congress. Would the Saudis be amenable 
to similar modifications and assurances? I 
am concerned that the intense public debate 
which will follow the formal submission of 
this package not be detrimental to our rela- 
tions with Saudi Arabia. Therefore, I believe 
it is important that the concerns I have 
raised in this letter be addressed adequately 
prior to the formal submission of the arms 
package to the Congress. 

Thank you very much for your prompt at- 
tention to this matter. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT C. BYRD. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., April 16, 1981. 
Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR BYRD: Thank you for your 
letter of April 9 to the Secretary regarding 
the proposed sale of enhancement items for 
Saudi Arabia’s F-15 aircraft. Your letter 
raises several complex questions which we 
wil need to consider very carefully. We 
hope to have a complete reply to your ques- 
tions within a short time following our con- 
sultations in this Department and with the 
Department of Defense. 

Sincerely, 
ALVIN PAUL DRISCHLER, 
Acting Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations. 


JIMMY CARTER, 
October 11, 1981. 
To Senator ROBERT BYRD: 

I have discussed with you the forthcom- 
ing decision by the United States Senate on 
sale of the AWACS planes to Saudi Arabia, 
&nd would like to give you my assessment of 
some of the factors involved. I also request 
that you share my views with other members 
of the Senate who may find them of interest. 

Although many arguments can be put for- 
ward on both sides of a complicated matter 
like this Presidential proposal, there is no 
doubt that at this time it will be best for our 
nation to approve the sale. 

Throughout my service as President I al- 
ways found the Saudi Arabian leaders to be 
staunch friends of our country. They are 
strong and influential moderates in an area 
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where moderation is vital in circumscribing 
fanaticism and violence. The rejection of the 
proposal at this advanced stage would likely 
damage this very important friendly rela- 
tionship with us and would certainly 
strengthen the influence of others in the 
region who do not share our commitment 
to peace and stability. In many ways, this 
has become a litmus test of America’s reli- 
ability. 

It is true that the Saudis and other Arabs 
have not supported the Camp David peace 
process as much as we would have liked. It 
is unfortunate, but this undoubtedly will 
continue to be their position until there is 
some assurance that the Palestinian issue 
will be resolved. We can convince the Arab 
nations to join this peace effort by helping 
to carry out the promises which were made 
at Camp David by Israel and Egypt. In the 
meantime, a crucial question is whether 
the United States will be a reliable partner 
in facing threats during these uncertain and 
troubled times. The Senate vote this month 
will provide one vivid answer to this ques- 
tion. 

The Saudis are not a warlike people, and 
greatly desire peace and stability. Also, the 
planes in question are primarily designed for 
defensive use. It is obvious that other radar 
sources in the area would be able to moni- 
tor airplane flights to and from Israel, and 
that the basing of the AWACS would not 
materially change this circumstance. Also, 
of course, the surveillance planes are already 
there, dispatched by me during the Iranian 
crisis to protect both Saudi Arabia and our 
own nation’s interests. They have not en- 
dangered Israel or any other nation in the 
area. 

As much as any thing else in my public 
life, I have worked for Israeli security and 
for peace in the Middle East, and these 
goals are still very important to me. I am 
convinced that the consummation of this 
sale will contribute to both of them. The 
beneficial influence of the moderate Arab 
nations is a valuable resource which we 
should nourish whenever it is practical to 
do so. 

I do not know what private assurances 
have been exchanged between the leaders 
of our two countries. However, I am certain 
that these arrangements have been shared 
with the appropriate Congressional commit- 
tees during recent hearings. 

‘There are two related factors which should 
be considered, and they are quite signifi- 
cant. One is that the Senate resolution which 
has been introduced by Senator Nunn and 
others provides adequate protection of 
American interests during the coming years. 
The universal application of these prescribed 
restraints to all nations who might acquire 
the AWACS, including our NATO allies, 
should make them acceptable to the Saudis. 
Secondly, in the eyes of most nations a com- 
mitment by the President of the United 
States is considered to be a promise by our 
country. 

A rejection of his commitment, rightly or 
wrongly, will be considered by our allies and 
potential adversaries as the breaking of a 
solemn agreement by the United States. 
From our own legal point of view this is not 
a persuasive argument, but if an issue such 
as this is in doubt, the benefit should cer- 
tainly go to supporting the commitment of 
our President. 

For the well being of our own country, 
for the continuing security of Israel, and for 
peace and stability in the Middle East and 
Persian Gulf area, I hope that you and other 
members of the Senate will give him this 
support. 

Sincerely, 
JIMMY CARTER. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I yield the 
floor. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
S1MPSON). Under the previous order, the 
clerk will now report the pending 
business. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the majority leader is not on the 
floor. I hope Mr. Percy or someone on 
the other side of the aisle will request 
a few additional minutes so that col- 
leagues on both sides may comment if 
they wish. 

Mr. PERCY. Yes, of course. Will the 
Senator yield for just a moment? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for 15 additional minutes so that 
Senators may be able to reply to the dis- 
tinguished minority leader’s comments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I shall 
yield directly to the assistant minority 
leader. 

I know how hard the distinguished 
minority leader has labored on this par- 
ticular issue. The number of people, the 
authorities he has talked to, are impres- 
sive. He never takes an issue of this kind, 
involving the prestige of the United 
States, lightly. 

His speech will be studied by every 
single Senator. This Senator intends to 
examine it very, very carefully indeed. 

However, I find myself diametrically 
opposed on this particular issue for a 
variety of reasons. I have partly enunci- 
ated my views during the debate within 
the Foreign Relations Committee, and 
I will refrain from making detailed com- 
ments at this time, preferring to wait for 
the AWACS debate so that we can pro- 
ceed with the foreign assistance bill, 
which is the pending business on the 
floor. 

However, I do wish to again express 
my deep affection and very high regard 
for the minority leader. I can appreciate 
the difficulty he had in making this deci- 
sion. He has always tried to stand by 
his President, be he Republican or Dem- 
ocrat. His decision was made in accord- 
ance with his conscience, and that is the 
highest duty and calling of any US. 
Senator. 

I fully respect that, even though we 
are very much on opposite sides on this 
issue. We shall do battle down the road. 


The honorable Senator from West 
Virginia has expressed his concerns 
about the security of the equipment. I 
believe his fears have been addressed. 
After extensive consultations between 
the executive and legislative branches 
and between our Government and the 
Government of Saudi Arabia, com- 
prehensive and far-reaching measures 
have been developed which will protect 
the security of the U.S. supplied equip- 
ment and technology including; U.S. 
security teams will monitor security 
procedures on a regular basis; only 
United States and Saudi personnel will 
operate and maintain this equipment; 
special security facilities will be con- 
structed and special identification and 
control procedures will be established; 
and a complete security plan will be de- 
veloped jointly and submitted for U.S. 
approval 1 year before the first Saudi 
AWACS is delivered. 
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While many would have preferred re- 
tained U.S. ownership of the aircraft or 
joint control, these options were neither 
feasible nor necessary. The measures 
taken by the administration are fully 
sufficient to reduce the possibility of a 
technological compromise to a minimum. 

Moreover, in 1975 when Air Force of- 
ficials first discussed the AWACS with 
Congress, AWACS were a significant ad- 
vance in the state of technology. These 
aircraft will not be delivered to Saudi 
Arabia until 1985 and American control 
will be insured until the mid-1990's. By 
that time, significant advances in tech- 
nology are probable and the AWACS are 
unlikely to be as sensitive as they were 
in 1975 or even as they are today. 

Two years ago, in the wake of the 
Shah of Iran’s fall, the Mecca incident 
and riots in the oil-rich eastern province, 
concerns were voiced about the stability 
of the ruling family in Saudi Arabia, It 
is now evident that the Saudi Govern- 
ment has weathered the shocks of the 
past 2 years and learned some important 
lessons. The studied understanding of 
the overwhelming majority of profes- 
sional observers of the Middle East who 
have spent any time in Saudi Arabia is 
that the Saudi regime at present and in 
the foreseeable future is stable; opposi- 
tion groups are small and have little 
support; and the current regime, while 
not representative, is responsive to the 
needs of the population at large. 

I find myself most directly in disagree- 
ment with the minority leader on the 
question of the impact of the rejection 
of the sale on the pursuit of peace in the 
Middle East. I agree that the foremost 
concern of the United States is to pursue 
a policy which promotes peace between 
the Arabs and Israelis, but disapproval 
of the sale will make the pursuit of peace 
much more difficult. 

In 1978, if Congress had opposed the 
sale of F-5's to Egypt, few believe now 
that Camo David could have occurred 
without the reassurance of American 
support that Egypt received as a result of 
our willingness to make this sale. A de- 
feat would have destroyed U.S. credi- 
bility as an unbiased participant in the 
Camp David process. 

The Camp David process has failed to 
achieve greater success because other 
Arabs refused to join the process. Their 
refusal was based primarily on the view 
the United States would not play the role 
of impartial broker and, as a conse- 
quence, future negotiations would not 
result in a fair settlement. A failure to 
approve the arms sale to Saudi Arabia 
will confirm the perception in many Arab 
minds that the United States cannot 
have a balanced Middle East policy. As 
& consequence, few if any Arabs, will 
risk supporting U.S. efforts to achieve 
peace in the Middle East. 


Moreover, while emphasizing the im- 
portance of achieving peace in the Mid- 
dle East we cannot deny the necessity to 
protect the oil flow from a variety of 
threats. If recent raids on Kuwaiti oil 
facilities by Iranian aircraft had been 
directed at a key Saudi facility instead. 
the consequences for the Western World 
would have been grave. We must take 
every step necessary to insure that this 
does not occur. Our ability to fashion 
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with the moderate Arab States a con- 
certed response to existing and future 
threats to these vital oil supplies also 
would be impaired by a disapproval of 
the sale. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank the distinguished Senator 
for his comments. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia for what I deem to be a very, very 
wise decision and a very sound one. I 
know that it is buttressed by a very 
patient, painstaking effort to consider 
all of the facts, all of the factors, all of 
the views that have been brought to bear 
and that play a part in this very, very 
important issue. 

I know the Senator has reached out to 
many people seeking their advice, and I 
know he has patiently submitted him- 
self to the advice of those who have 
come to him unsolicited because of the 
very important part that he plays in the 
Senate and is playing row in the deci- 
sion that we will make in this body next 
week. 

The minority leader's strong stand 
against the sale of AWACS to the Saudi 
Arabians greatly increases the prospect 
that the transaction will be blocked by 
the U.S. Senate. I believe this is a cru- 
cial turning point in the debate. I expect 
other Senators thus far uncommitted 
to make it known soon that they share 
the view of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. I now count on Senator BYRD to 
assume the leadership of the forces op- 
posed to the sale and we could not have 
a more skilled, effective and knowledge- 
able leader. 

I agree with the statement of the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia that this is 
not a partisan issue, despite the efforts 
of the President of the United States to 
make it so behind closed doors in the 
White House in meetings with the Re- 
publicans. It is an international issue, 
in part relating to foreign policy and to 
national security and to peace. 

It is also, as the minority leader made 
plain, an institutional issue involving 
the constitutional role of the Congress 
in sharing in decisionmaking in foreign 
policy and in defense matters. 

The proposed sale, as the Senator 
stated, indeed places the national secu- 
rity interests of the United States in 
jeopardy. 

I was particularly impressed by the 
thoughtful and indeed courageous 
analysis by the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia of the Soviet role in the Middle 
East. And I agree with the analysis, so 
carefully made, that the Arab-Israeli 
conflict is very plainly the principal 
factor threatening peace and stability in 
the Middle East, not the role of the So- 
viet Union. 


I agree with him that the matter of 
the security of Israel, our only certain 
friend and ally in the Middle East, re- 
mains a No. 1 factor and must 
remain that in our decisionmaking in 
regard to that part of the world; that 
the security of oil supplies is another 
factor that we must consider with the 
utmost care; and I agree with his anal- 
ysis that oil supply faces primarily an 
internal, not an external, threat. 

The need that he stressed to refocus 
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on the Arab-Israeli peace process, and 
all the intricate web of factors involved 
in that, were very carefully analyzed by 
the Senator, and that is a very impor- 
tant aspect of the matter that is now be- 
fore us. 

The issue of the compromise of secret 
technology introduced under the pro- 
posed sale into a volatile part of the 
world, without adequate American con- 
trol, is plainly a major factor that we 
must consider. And, as the Senator 
stressed, the whole issue of introducing 
such sophisticated weapons in ever 
greater amounts to “both sides” in the 
conflict in the Middle East does not serve 
the purpose of stability and plainly does 
not serve our national interests. All it 
does is escalate arms throughout that 
region, as they are escalating in dimen- 
sions throughout the world in ways that 
threaten the security of our country and 
the future of the entire human race. 

The Senator has thought out with the 
utmost care a profoundly significant is- 
sue and I am delighted that he is our 
leader. 

Thank you. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank my distinguished friend 
and colleague, Mr. CRANSTON. 

Mr. GLENN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I would 
like to join in a very few short remarks 
complimenting the leader, not necessar- 
ily on his decision, even though it hap- 
pens to come down on the side that I am 
on, but on the thoroughness in which he 
has gone into this. I hope that every Sen- 
ator and every staff member involved in 
this decision will read and reread his re- 
marks, because I think they put in one 
document all aspects of this issue better 
than anything I have seen or heard. 

I would go further. The President left 
within the last couple of hours to go to 
Cancun for the summit. The reports are 
that he will meet there with Crown 
Prince Fahd. I would hope, even at this 
late date, the President would see fit to 
bring this up to Crown Prince Fahd and 
talk about joint crewing, the importance 
to the area, the importance to us, and the 
importance to our being able to back up 
Saudi Arabia in that area. 


I am sure the leader takes no joy in 
making the decision he made today. I 
have taken no joy in taking the stand 
I have taken for lo these many months 
since last spring on this particular issue. 
It is fraught with such momentous con- 
sequences that none of us likes the things 
we are doing on some of this. Even the 
proponents of this do not like what they 
are doing. 


So I would hope that even at this late 
date that we could have some hope raised 
at Cancun that this area will be discus- 
sed again, that the importance of it can 
be brought up with Crown Prince Fahd, 
and that all the reasons which the leader 
has enunciated here today, as well as 
others, could be brought to bear to try, 
even at this 11:30 hour in this debate be- 
fore our vote next week, that we could 
have perhaps some agreement and work 
our way out of this. 

If there could be some joint manning 
arrangement, I think that would take 
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care of 90 percent of the difficulty. I 
think it would pass on the Senate floor 
overwhelmingly. It would not be a close 
vote. It would show our desire to main- 
tain a posture in the Mideast in support 
of Saudi Arabia and recognizing the im- 
portance of that Persian Gulf area. 

Let me say that this body passed 88 to 
0 before the Ottawa summit a request 
that the matters of nuclear nonprolifera- 
tion be made a matter of discussion be- 
fore the five nations that were nuclear 
suppliers at Ottawa. Our desires in this 
were not realized. The President made 
no issue of this. I think in their final 
communique there was a small partial 
sentence mentioned of nuclear nonpro- 
liferation. I think it was the 32d or 34th 
of the items listed in that communique. 

So the wishes of the Senate were 
ignored largely, even though there was 
an 88 to 0 vote, a unanimous vote of 
the Senate of the United States. 

And even though we have had no vote 
on Cancun and what the President 
should do there, I would hope, with all 
the importance the administration has 
attached to this and which the Senate 
attached, that the President could be 
persuaded to bring this up and talk about 
it and, hopefully, still work our way out 
of this. Because, as I say, none of us 
takes any pleasure in the stance that we 
are having to take on this particular 
issue. 

I compliment the leader again on his 
thoroughness and I commend a reading 
and a rereading of his statement for all 
who are concerned with this. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. GLENN) for his kind 
comments. 

Mr. RIEGLE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I should 
like to add a brief comment, too, if I may. 
I wish to commend the minority leader 
for a true act of leadership on this dif- 
ficult and profound issue. I wish to thank 
him for that leadership. 

I think we have heard this morning 
& brilliant analysis of this issue, an 
analysis of this issue, an analysis that 
has been painstakingly deliberate, ba- 
lanced, and sound. He has addressed 
every essential element of this proposal. 
I wish to associate myself with his re- 
marks and with his judgment on this 
issue. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President. 
I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan for his very charitable and 
gracious remarks. 


INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AND 
DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1981 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the pending business. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 1196) to amend the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 and the Arms Export 
Control Act to authorize appropriations for 
development and security assistance pro- 
grams for the fiscal year 1982, to authorize 
appropriations for the Peace Corps for the 
fiscal year 1982, to provide authorities for the 


Overseas Private Investment Corporation, 
and for other purposes. 
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The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill. 
AMENDMENT NO. 560 
(Purpose: To require a prohibition on fur- 
nishing assistance to India or Pakistan if 
such country detonates a nuclear device) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is the amendment 
numbered 560 offered by the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. GLENN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I will have 
remarks to make. I understand the Sen- 
ator from Missouri (Mr. DANFORTH) 
wishes to make comments on this. He has 
another time commitment. I am glad to 
yield to him for whatever time he needs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Ohio for yielding 
to me. 

Mr. President, I support the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ohio. 
The amendment is an eminently reason- 
able approach to the problems of deter- 
ring further Soviet aggression in Asia, 
while at the same time adhering to our 
policy of stopping the spread of nuclear 
weapons into unstable regions of the 
world. 

My predecessor in the Senate, Stuart 
Symington, recognized, as I do, the ter- 
rible dangers posed by the proliferation 
of nuclear weapons. Every time another 
nation adds such awesome machines of 
devastation to its arsenal, the chances 
of nuclear war increase. The dangers are 
particularly acute where nations in con- 
flict-ridden parts of the world seek to 
inject the nuclear element. As we saw in 
the recent case of the destruction of the 
Iraqi nuclear power facility, even the 
possibility that a nation is attempting 
to obtain a nuclear warfare capability 
is enough to heighten tensions and en- 
courage a violent response. 

Since the first days of the nuclear era, 
the need to prevent the spread of nu- 
clear weapons has been evident. I need 
not repeat the history of the nuclear 
nonproliferation effort because the Sen- 
ator from Ohio very ably set out the 
milestones in his statement to this body 
on July 9, 1981. Suffice it to say that our 
attempts to shorten the list of nations 
who are moving toward the development 
of a nuclear capability have not been 
altogether successful. Today, a host of 
nations—in the Middle East, the Far 
East, South Asia, Africa, and even in 
South America—are rapidly preparing to 
join the nuclear club. 

If nuclear weapons are introduced into 
the most volatile trouble spots of the 
world, the dangers of nuclear war will in- 
crease exponentially. We are talking not 
only about the possibility of unthinkable 
devastation and suffering in one region, 
but also, because of the distinct possi- 
bility of superpower involvement in any 
nuclear exchange, we are talking about 
the potential destruction of human 
civilization. 

The problem is particularly acute in 
South Asia, where two old adversaries, 
India and Pakistan, face threats not 
only from each other but also from the 
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Soviet Union. In meeting the problem, 
we must take particular care not to lose 
sight of the goal of dissuading countries 
from their nuclear ambitions. The Presi- 
dent recognized the fundamental nature 
of this goal when, last July 16, he an- 
nounced his administration’s nonprolif- 
eration policy framework. The pillars of 
American policy were said to include the 
following: 

To “seek to prevent the spread of nu- 
clear explosives to additional countries 
as a fundamental national security and 
foreign policy objective;” 

To “continue to support adherence to 
the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of 
Nuclear Weapons by countries that have 
not accepted” it; and 

To view any violation of international 
nonproliferation agreements “as having 
profound consequences for international 
order and U.S. bilateral relations and 
also view any nuclear explosion by a non- 
nuclear state with grave concern.” 

There is no doubt that the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan is actively seeking to 
acquire nuclear weapons. It has refused 
to sign the Treaty on the Non-Prolifera- 
tion of Nuclear Weapons. Because of its 
nuclear efforts, the United States, pur- 
suant to the Symington amendment, cut 
Me aid to the Pakistani Government in 

9. 

The Reagan administration now sub- 
mits that, due to the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan and the continued buildup 
of Soviet military strength, it is essential 
that the U.S. resume arms shipments to 
Pakistan. The administration proposes 
a 6 year, $3.2 billion economic and mili- 
tary assistance program for Pakistan. 
The President asks Congress to waive 
the Symington amendment so that U.S. 
weaponry can flow into Pakistan again, 
regardless of Pakistan’s nuclear ad- 
vances. Yet, for the security of Pakistan 
and the rest of the world, we must draw 
some lines which cannot be crossed by a 
nation receiving aid from the United 
States. The amendment being offered by 
my colleague from Ohio draws the ap- 
propriate lines. 

If Pakistan were to explode a nuclear 
device, the United States would have to 
discontinue arms shipments immediately 
or renege on its nonproliferation policy. 
I will therefore support the amendment 
which would mandate, rather than 
merely permit, a cut-off of assistance in 
such an event. 

I applaud my colleague, the Senator 
from Ohio, and I will vote in favor of 
his proposed amendment to S. 1196. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from Ohio for yielding to me. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri 
very much for his support and for his 
remarks. They were right to the point. 

Mr. President, this amendment is very 
simple. It changes the word “should” in 
one subsection of the foreign assistance 
bill to the word “shall.” 


But in that simple change there is a 
mountain of difference. 


In 1976 Congress adopted an amend- 
ment that I had introduced to the For- 
eign Assistance Act providing for a cut- 
off of economic and military assistance 
to any country that imports or exports 
reprocessing equipment, materials, or 
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technology, or in the case of a nonweap- 
on state, detonates a nuclear device. 

It does not say “weapons.” It says a 
nuclear device, because there is no line 
between a nuclear explosion, whether it 
is applied for peaceful purposes or for 
weapons purposes. A nation would have 
either option available. 

My 1976 amendment to the Foreign 
Assistant Act also allows for Presiden- 
tial waiver of the cutoff provisions if our 
nonproliferation objectives, or the com- 
mon defense and security would ke best 
served by continuing assistance. 

The present version of the foreign as- 
sistance bill says that the President 
“should not” use the waiver provided in 
the 1976 Glenn amendment if either 
Pakistan or india detonates a nuclear 
device. 

Mr. President, I submit that the nu- 
clear records of both Pakistan and India 
are so replete with a disregard for the 
strengthening of international nonpro- 
liferation efforts that even to contem- 
plate the possibility of a Presidential 
waiver to allow continued economic aid 
and military assistance to those countries 
after they detonate a nuclear device is 
to do grave damage to our public tom- 
mitment to the longstanding goal of non- 
proliferation, a commitment to which we 
have rededicated ourselves time and time 
again. 

Let me go back just a little bit and re- 
view the approach that we have taken. 

We all, perhaps, wisi we could go back 
to the days of Lilienthal and Baruch 
when there were proposals made on the 
international scene to put things nu- 
clear, explosives as well as peaceful uses, 
under an international control. 

That was debated long and hard in 
this country at that time, and finally 
proposals were made to the Soviet 
Union, which were declined at that time. 
Now we have gone our way and every 
nation in the world has taken its own 
stance with regard to matters nuclear. 
So we cannot, in effect, unring that bell, 
the signal that went out at that time 
that each nation was on its own. In 
other words, we must play with the hand 
we are dealt in our time, in 1980 or 1981. 
It is not a particularly good hand, I 
might add, 


In 1978, we passed the Nuclear Non- 
proliferation Act. What was that all 
about? Well, it said basically that while 
We are trying to get nuclear weapons 
stockpiles of the world’s major powers 
under control, while we have SALT I, 
while we are working on SALT II. 
We hoped those efforts would in- 
volve the major weapons nations in dis- 
cussions which could lead to control of 
weapons and could eventually reduce ex- 
isting nuclear weapons stockpiles. At an 
appropriate point we hoped to bring in 
other weapons states into the SALT 
process. 

I brought this up in China in discus- 
sions with Vice Premier Teng Hsiao-ping 
2 years ago. I asked if, at an appropriate 
time they would be willing to put their 
nuclear stockpiles under some sort of 
international control or if they would be 
willing to diminish them if we could get 
agreement with the Soviets. His reply 
was typical: “When you get agreement 
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with the Soviets, come back and I will not 
rule it out.” 

That is an understandable attitude on 
his part. 

The point is we tried to get the major 
nuclear weapons stockpile nations in- 
volved in a series of talks that would, 
somehow, let us eventually have a hope 
of reducing these weapons stockpiles. 

Now, where does NNPA fit into this? 
We have said to the non-nuclear-weap- 
ons states that if they will agree to sign 
the Nonproliferation Treaty (which, in 
effect, says they will forgo the weapons 
option in return for our cooperation in 
the peaceful uses of nuclear energy), 
then we shall cooperate with them fully 
in the area of peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy. 

So we are on a dual track, Mr. Presi- 
dent. We are saying on the one hand that 
we are trying to get control of nuclear 
weapon stockpiles, that are enormous, 
and at the same time, we are saying, 
“Look, other nations of the world, if you 
will cooperate with us, we will, indeed, 
cooperate with you.” 

It has not been ineffective, I would say. 
One hundred and twelve nonweapons 
states have signed up to do exactly that. 
One hundred and twelve nonweapons 
states have said they will not develop nu- 
clear weapons and that they will work 
with us in the peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy. So we have 112 nations that have 
expressed their confidence in us. 

But we have had some nations that 
have not gone along. India has not gone 
along. Pakistan has not gone along. They 
have gone along their individual paths of 
the development of nuclear weapons— 
nuclear explosions by any other name. 

So, Mr. President, what are we to say 
now? Last year, we sent the shipment of 
fuel to India, even though it had vio- 
lated what was our understanding over 
materials we had sold her, a matter that 
was brought out in declassified memos 
during that debate. They had violated 
and used some of the material that we 
had sent for producing at least part of 
the material necessary for their nuclear 
explosion. Now we find Pakistan has 
been embarked on a very long process for 
development of a nuclear explosive 
capability. 

They have virtually no real nuclear 
energy needs in the country—a 137-meg- 
awatt powerplant, which is fairly small 
by most standards, and a 5-megawatt re- 
search reactor. Yet they have embarked 
all over the world on a program of buy- 
ing equipment for reprocessing and buy- 
ing equipment for uranium enrichment. 
That can only mean that they are carry- 
ing out what they said clear back even 
before the Indian explosion of 1974, when 
one of the Pakistani leaders of that 
time—Prime Minister Bhutto—said that 
if India exploded a nuclear weapon, 
Pakistan would set out on a course to get 
the same capability if they had to “eat 
grass” to do it. 

I yield the floor to the Senator from 
California for a comment. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator very much for yield- 
ing. I congratulate him for his steadfast 
efforts in regard to one of the most seri- 
ous problems confronting our Nation 
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and, indeed, the human race, the matter 
of nuclear proliferation. 

Mr. President, I had seriously consid- 
ered calling up an amendment to this 
bill which would have conditioned any 
aid to Pakistan upon Presidential cer- 
tification that International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency safeguards are adequate to 
detect any diversion of spent fuel to the 
Fakistanis’ clandestine nuclear bomb de- 
velopment program. I am somewhat en- 
couraged by the action the Senate has 
taken on the first two Glenn amend- 
ments, so I shall not offer my amend- 
ment at this time. 

I do want to express again my very 
deep concern that we are preparing to 
loosen nonproliferation restrictions on 
aid if the administration has its way, 
without giving adequate attention to two 
new facts. First, it is apparent that IAEA 
safeguards, by the admission of the 
Agency's own Director General, are in- 
sufficient to detect diversion of spent fuel 
in Pakistan. Second, it is clear that Pak- 
istan's relentless efforts toward attain- 
ment of nuclear weapons capability are 
continuing. I should like to address a 
couple of questions on these facts to the 
committee chairman (Mr. PERCY). 

I do not believe it is wise for the Sen- 
ate to vote first on lifting conditions for 
this $3.2 billion aid program and get the 
facts some other time, later on. I am 
concerned that we have had no hearings 
on the Pakistani aid proposal and that 
the full committee membership has not 
been briefed on the new developments in 
Pakistan and the IAEA before we shall 
have to vote on this issue in the Senate. 

So, Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the distinguished chairman if it is his in- 
tention to receive such a briefing or to 
arrange one for the full committee at the 
earliest possible moment, and if it is also 
his intention to proceed at the earliest 
possible date to launch a committee in- 
quiry, including hearings, into the weak- 
nesses of the IAEA safeguard system. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, with the 
concurrence of the ranking minority 
member, the chairman sees no reason 
why we should not proceed to accom- 
plish that. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I thank the Senator 
very much. I think it would be very 
helpful. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from Ohio again for his vitally impor- 
tant leadership on this vitally important 
matter, and I thank him again for yield- 
ing to me. 


Mr. GLENN. I thank the Senator from 
California for his remarks and for his 
longstanding support and his initiatives 
in this area. 

Mr. President, when our efforts to con- 
irol the spread of nuclear weapons to 
more and more nations came under its 
first test—that was the fuel shipment 
to India last year—the Senate voted on 
& very close vote to let that fuel ship- 
ment go. That was followed by India's 
statement, in turn, that they would do 
what they saw fit to do. That was not 
the general tenor of the debate on the 
floor at that time. It was that we some- 
how had to influence the Indians to pur- 
sue more peaceful paths, and that if 
we just went along with this sale, that 
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would be the case. But we lost that vote 
here, on the Senate floor, after probably 
the hardest lobbying by the Carter ad- 
ministration on any matter, by a vote 
of 48 to 46, as many Senators will re- 
member. Now we face the second test, it 
seems to me, on NNPA and whether we 
mean what we say. 

We have had Pakistan give us no as- 
surances that they will not build nuclear 
explosives. They say they are going 
ahead. They make no bones about it. To 
their credit, they have not beaten around 
the bush on this. They say they will go 
ahead with a nuclear explosion if they 
see it is in their best interest. 

This poses & difficult problem for us, 
because we want relations with them, we 
want to help them with other arms. But 
at the same time, are we to see our nu- 
clear nonproliferation efforts basically 
go for naught? 

Another disturbing element, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is that there are apparently 
changes in the wind that the adminis- 
tration may propose with regard to our 
nuclear nonproliferation policy. This is 
& policy we have been working under 
through the Nuclear Nonproliferation 
Act legislation that the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations (Mr. Percy) introduced, and 
on which we both worked so hard and so 
long. This is being called into question 
by the new administration, according to 
an article in the Washington Post of just 
& few days ago. The Post characterized 
the proposals under discussion as fol- 
lows: 

Together with other announced or im- 
pending decisions in the nuclear field, ac- 
ceptance of such proposals would represent 
& full-scale turnabout in governmental pol- 
icy. The increased strictness with U.S. nu- 
clear exports that followed the global shock 
waves of India’s 1974 atomic test would give 
way to a much greater official permissive- 
ness ... [with reliance instead on American 
standing as a “reliable supplier" for leverage 
to discourage the spread of atomic weapons.] 


I agree with the Post’s characteriza- 
tions of these proposals. The administra- 
tion says it is premature to assume that 
these proposals—the proposals for pro- 
liferation, in my view—will end up as the 
Official administration position. But I 
must say that the transition team report 
made many of these same proposals, 
about which there were bitter complaints 
in Congress, including my own. They 
were not put into effect immediately, but 
now we see basically the same set of 
principles surfacing again, some 6 or 7 
months later, under a new guise. 

I hope that today we can send another 
message to the administration, that if 
these proposals do end up as official ad- 
ministration positions, the administra- 
tion had better be prepared to do as 
much lobbying as they have done on 
AWACS if they want to get them 
through the Senate committees with ju- 
ven and through the Senate as a 
whole. 


In mentioning the distinguished chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
es and I believe he agrees with me on 

s. 

No. 1, the administration would 
eliminate application of the full-scove 
safeguards criterion for our existing 
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agreements with nonweapon states, in- 
c'uding India, South Africa, and Brazil. 
I find that unacceptable. I imagine that 
the distinguished chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee would also say 
that to eliminate these full-scope safe- 
guards criterion would basically alter the 
whole relationship we tried to establish 
in the Nuclear Nonproliferation Act. 

Another proposal that is being bandied 
about, apparently, is that we eliminate 
all these sanction provisions of NNPA. 
In other words, we would wind up pretty 
much with a law that is a toothless tiger, 
to say the least. 

This proposal would eliminate the 
sanction provisions of the NNPA. The 
administration is also apparently think- 
ing about eliminating the Symington 
amendment and the Glenn amendment, 
sections 669 and 670 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act. 

I believe that those eliminations would 
pretty much gut that law and I find that 
unacceptable, also. 

Another potential change some in the 
administration seem to be recommend- 
ing and that I disagree with is elimina- 
tion of the truly independent review of 
executive branch decisions on nuclear 
exports. 

Those are several of the proposals that 
are being bandied about, and I hope we 
can send an agreed upon message to the 
administration that we do not agree 
with these. 

I find it inconceivable—to me, at 
least—that the chairman of our commit- 
tee would agree that those are in the best 
interests of the United States. 

I do not know whether the chairman 
wishes to make any comment in this re- 
gard, but I would welcome any com- 
ment he might wish to make, because, as 
I see it, we are at a crucial stage. We 
sent the fuel to India. We are about to 
make a big decision on aid to Pakistan, 
despite the nonproliferation restrictions 
protections we put into existing law, and 
at the same time we find the administra- 
tion—at least in a position paper that is 
apparently in the last draft—proposing 
to eliminate application of the full-scope 
safeguards export criterion, in crucial 
cases, to eliminate sanction provisions in 
the Symington amendment and the 
Glenn amendment, and to eliminate in- 
dependent review of executive branch 
nuclear export decisions. 

Mr. PERCY. I will be happy to com- 
ment to my distinguished colleague—not 
in any partisan sense, because we never 
have dealt with this in a partisan way. 

Mr. GLENN. To the credit of both of 


us. 

Mr. PERCY. This does happen to be a 
Republican administration now, and we 
have worked side-by-side with Demo- 
cratic administrations in testing this 
legislation and exercising our oversight 
authortv over this act, and insuring that 
responsible officia!s in the State Depart- 
ment, such as Ambassador Pickering, 
did everything conceivable to imple- 
ment this legis'ation. 

In connection with the Nuclear Non- 
proliferation Act—which was coau- 
thored by the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio and me—we realized at the 
time that it was a new experiment to see 
whether or not we could use—as Mayor 
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Daley of Chicago would call it—‘our 
clout” with countries to stop the pro- 
liferation of nuclear weapons around the 
world. 

We did have considerable clout. We 
are major suppliers of enriched uranium. 
Countries do depend upon us. We want 
to be a reliable supplier, and we want 
them to depend upon us; but they 
should depend upon us based upon a 
certain set of guidelines and rules which 
are not just U.S. rules but rules adopted 
by international bodies to safeguard 
mankind. 

So we are now in the process of hav- 
ing a new admiuistration take a look at 
this whole matter. 

The Foreign Relations Committee 
questioned strenuously the nominees 
who assumed responsibility in this area. 
They were probably as long and exhaus- 
tive hearings as we have held, to be cer- 
tain that we did not have people prej- 
udiced against this philosophy, to be 
certain we did not allow our desire to be 
a supplier to get ahead of reason. Eco- 
nomics cannot be the overriding con- 
sideration when it comes to whether or 
not the world is going to be safe and 
whether we can live in sanity and not 
have a nuclear holocaust. 

Just this weekend, I was at California 
Institute of Technology, dealing there 
with scientists who have spent a great 
part of their lives developing some of this 
capability and who are now trying to do 
everything they can to see that we pre- 
vent its misuse. They are supportive of 
the peaceful nuclear usages, but they 
abhor any possibility that this could be 
used and released against mankind. We 
know that we have such force that it 
could obliterate humanity. 

As I said in my speech at Cal Tech this 
Sunday night, the potential and capabil- 
ity are almost unthinkable; but we must 
think through this kind of problem. Cer- 
tainly, the Senator from Ohio has been 
one of the leaders in this field. 

The Senator from Illinois attended the 
Pugwash Conference at Calgary during 
the recess. That was the first time since 
it was started in Pugwash, Canada, 31 
years ago, that it was held again in Can- 
ada; 800 scientists from 80 countries 
came together to see what could be done 
about this particular problem. 

The concept that created such a dialog 
was inspired by Albert Einstein and by 
Bertrand Russell, both of whom I quoted 
at that time. 

So the administration has to recognize 
that with respect to its proposals—which 
Senators read about in the newspaper as 
making profound changes in law—the 
case will have to be presented to us in 
overwhelming terms that the law is not 
working. 

When I have had a role in authoring a 
piece of legislation, I always try to lean 
over backward and say, “Look, we did the 
best we could at the time; but now, in the 
light of circumstances, what have we 
learned? How can we improve it, modify 
it, and change it to strengthen it?” 

None of us is going to stand here and 
change our goal or abandon it. Mankind 
cannot simply afford giving up in this 
area. No onc is proposing that. 

And no one wants to take the teeth 
out of something until we are absolutely 
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sure we can replace them with some- 
thing stronger, or to make it weaker, be- 
cause it is not working quite as well as we 
would want. 

We have not had hearings on this. We 
have not had detailed proposals made to 
us. I do not accept something that I read 
in the newspaper as official doctrine. I 
anticipate they probably want to float it 
and get ideas, and if they have not un- 
derstood yet that we feel strongly about 
this issue and mankind feels strongly 
about this issue, they are mistaken. 

The distinguished president of the 
California Institute of Technology indi- 
cated that a group of, I think, a dozen 
universities, started out to talk among 
the faculties and students about this fu- 
ture, and there are now 110 universities 
banded together who are devoting a con- 
siderable amount of their time thinking 
through the very problems that we have 
been entrusted with the responsibility of 
executing in legislation and seeing that 
that legislation is implemented for a 
nonproliferation policy which will safe- 
guard mankind. 

I stand firmly with the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio in preserving and 
protecting what we have done, but at the 
same time recognizing that if some as- 
pect of it is not working, or is working 
contrary to the intention, we want the 
facts demonstrated to us. We are going 
to be pretty hard headed about chang- 
ing something unless we see the need for 
that change. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the Senator’s remarks. 

I presume from what he says that we 
can count on the chairman’s support in 
opposing amendments that will weaken 
the NNPA. 

Is that a fair statement? 

Mr. PERCY. It all depends on how we 
define weakening and strengthening. 

The Senator talks about weakening 
to make it less effective, to make it less 
a force for impeding proliferation of nu- 
clear weaponry, that is right. We are not 
going to take any teeth out of it. We are 
not going to weaken it. I wish to 
strengthen it if possible in every way 
because we are not making the kind of 
progress as we know we envisioned. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I join with 
our distinguished chairman in wanting 
to strengthen it. 

Will the chairman not agree that eli- 
minating full scope safeguards, eliminat- 
ing sanctions, and eliminating indepen- 
dent review would that not weaken the 
NNPA? 

Mr. PERCY. Without prejudicing the 
administration’s right to present argu- 
ments and facts which no Senator may 
have available to him, I would not want 
to definitively answer exactly what I will 
do at that particular time. But as I hear 
that language it appears without other 
evidence to the contrary that it would 
weaken the position. 

Mr. GLENN. I thank the distinguished 
Senator very much for his comments on 
that because I know he shares my con- 
cerns in this. 

We have worked together so long and 
so hard on these matters, and I appre- 
ciate his remarks. 
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I also wish to state my hopes that if 
there could be strengthening amend- 
ments we can make this act work better 
than it has in the past. We passed this 
Nuclear Nonproliferation Act knowing it 
was an experiment, as the chairman 
rightly says, and hoping other nations 
would follow our lead. 

We have had some success, perhaps 
less than we had hoped; maybe we did 
better in some areas than we hoped at 
that time. 

But as to the administration’s consid- 
eration to eliminate the full scope safe- 
guards criterion for existing agreements 
to eliminate sanctions, and to eliminate 
independent review, I hope that they will 
have second thoughts about this, even 
though, as I understand it, those pro- 
posals are in final draft form awaiting 
consideration. I think those would be se- 
rious weakening actions to the NNPA and 
there would have to be overwhelmingly 
good reasons for making those changes. 

Let me remark also on the chairman’s 
comments regarding the nonpartisan na- 
ture of our considerations on this. That 
is absolutely correct. 

As many will recall last year, I led the 
fight against the fuels sale to India. The 
chairman was on the other side for other 
reasons. So we wound up with a reversal 
of roles as far as parties are concerned. 
This has been an absolute nonpartisan 
issue as far as we are concerned and all 
we are trying to do is prevent the spread 
of nuclear weaponry around the world 
that may result in a holocaust like noth- 
ing ever seen in history. This is basically 
what we are trying to prevent with the 
NNPA and what I am trying to prevent 
with protection for those provisions of 
NNPA. 

Let me get back to the issue at hand 
here today. 

The administration claims that Presi- 
dent Zia and Prime Minister Gandhi 
should be “under no illusion” as to what 
the response of the United States would 
be in the event of detonation of a nuclear 
device. If the Senate will forgive me, I 
have heard that line before. 

The Indians were supposed to be under 
no illusion that the United States would 
seriously enforce the full-scope safe- 
guards criterion in determining whether 
to ship fuel to Tarapur. Well, the last 
administration, the Carter administra- 
tion, when the crunch came, decided to 
overturn the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission’s decision to not send the fuel, 
and we had a royal battle here in the 
Chamber which I unfortunately lost 48 
to 46. 

Now the Reagan administration, ac- 
cording to the Washington Post, as we 
have just gone through, is considering 
the possibility of cutting back the full- 
scope safeguards criterion in the Nuclear 
Nonproliferation Act so that we can send 
fuel, not only to India, but I would add 
such nuclear materials as they see fit to 
South Africa, Brazil, Argentina, and per- 
haps other nations without requiring 
full-scope safeguards. 

We did not come here today to argue 
that particular case or those other cases 
We will do that when the appropriate 
time comes. 
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We are not talking about nuclear ex- 
port criteria today. Specifically, we are 
talking about nuclear explosions, not just 
shipment of materials, but nuclear ex- 
plosions and the possibility thereof and 
what we will do. 

We are talking about whether the 
United States is prepared to give the 
impression that we would still provide 
economic and military assistance to non- 
weapon states that mount nuclear 
explosions. 

The administration is worried about 
President Zia’s sensitivity on this issue. 

I am concerned about sensitivities also. 
I am concerned about the sensitivities of 
potential millions of people whose lives 
will be threatened by the spread of nu- 
clear weapons if we do not persist in our 
efforts to bring this under control. 

I say that our time is short. Time is 
limited because we see this nuclear tech- 
nology spreading to more and more 
nations. We see the flow of reprocessing 
technology, the flow of enrichment 
equipment, the flow of yellow cake, the 
flow of uranium enriched to weapons 
grade material—all of these flowing to 
smaller and smaller nations. 

The potential for the use of these 
weapons in border disputes—disputes 
that we would not even consider impor- 
tant but those nations consider vital— 
is with us more every day. 

A Newsweek article a short time ago 
listed the potential nuclear weapons 
states 10 years hence, and it included 
some additional 8 or 10 nations joining 
the nuclear weapons club over the next 
10 years. 

So time is running out on us. 

We do not have some of the options 
available to us we wish we had. 

So I am concerned not just about Pres- 
ident Zia’s sensitivities on this and 
whether he will get his nose out of joint, 
but I am also concerned about whether 
we are going to do our level best to pre- 
vent the spread of nuclear weapons to 
more and more nations. At the same 
time, I would add we must try to get 
SALT going again, to get the big weap- 
ons stockpiles also under control. 

To restate what I said yesterday after- 
noon in debate here in the Chamber, if 
we look at the alinement of Pakistan's 
military forces, they are still overwhelm- 
ingly alined along the Indian border, 
not along the Afghanistan border. There 
is some movement over the past year or 
so to the Afghan border but it is fairly 
um mainly just around one particular 
path. 

The administration does not want any 
conditions attached to this economic and 
military aid package. It wants any re- 
strictions to be implicit in nature rather 
than explicit. I understand that. But we 
have a lot of countries whose sensitivi- 
ties we must also consider, including the 
112 nonweapon states that signed the 
Nonproliferation Treaty. Neither Paki- 
stan nor India has signed the NPT. One 
hundred and twelve other nations did 
and said they would renounce nuclear 
weapons. 

Are we going to say to those 112 na- 
tions that the United States of America 
can contemplate the possibility of send- 
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ing economic and military assistance to 
Pakistan and India after they have actu- 
ally exploded a nuclear device, while we 
still ask these 112 nations to hold off 
now and forswear nuclear arms? How 
can we urge this and at the same time 
we give the ultimate in cooperation to 
those who violate the spirit and intent 
of our nonproliferation legislation? 

If we can contemplate that, Mr. Pres- 
ident, then we might just as well put our 
nuclear bombs up for sale and say we 
are going to be the reliable supplier of 
nuclear weapons. We might as well say 
that we are going to be a reliable sup- 
plier of not only equipment, yellow cake 
and enriched uranium, but that we will 
bypass the intermediate steps and be a 
reliable supplier of nuclear weapons so 
that any country that wants them does 
not have to make their own and go 
through the intermediate steps. 

So the issue cannot be drawn in more 
fundamental terms, it seems to me. If 
we, Mr. President, are incapable of draw- 
ing the line at the detonation of a nu- 
clear device, which is all this amendment 
proposes—it says the cutoff would occur 
only after a nuclear explosion, and it 
does not even mention the fact that they 
are building an enriching and a reproc- 
essing capacity—then we are incapable 
of ever drawing the line anywhere, I 
would submit. 

So I urge the Senate to support this 
amendment, which will simply put the 
President in the position of having to 
carry out what the administration has 
implied would be carried out if the Paki- 
stanis or the Indians detonated a nu- 
clear device. 


They have said serious consequences 
would follow such an act. Well, I, too, 
want there to be serious consequences 
if nuclear explosions are set off. 


The international nonproliferation 
regime is best served in this case by an 
explicit statement by the U.S. Congress 
rather than by some implicit under- 
standings that may or may not be 
waived, based upon the past perform- 
ance of this Government. 

Mr. President, there are many people 
who believe we could have influenced 
the Indian decision to explode a device 
in 1974 had we been more forceful in 
spelling out to the Indians what sanc- 
tions would follow a decision to misuse 
nuclear materials for explosive purposes. 

We told them in a secret aide-mem- 
oire in 1970 that using our nuclear ma- 
terials for explosions would be a viola- 
tion of the terms of our agreement for 
the sale to the Indians of heavy water 
for their cirrus reactor. It made this 
point in no uncertain terms. But after 
the Indians violated our understanding 
of that agreement we did nothing, we did 
absolutely nothing. And last year we ap- 
proved the sale of additional nuclear 
fuel for the Indian Tarapur reactor 
even though they did not satisfy the 
terms of the NNPA. 

So with that history and with the his- 
tory of the debate over Tarapur last year 
we are now asked to approve a proposal 
for economic and military assistance to 
Pakistan without once again making it 
crystal clear in advance what our at- 
titude would be if they exploded a nu- 
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clear device. Such an act would violate 
American law—not that our law is bind- 
ing on Pakistan as such, but certainly 
the law can be binding on whether we 
continue our cooperation. 

Similarly, we are asked to continue 
economic assistance to India without 
making it crystal clear what our attitude 
would be if they exploded another nu- 
clear device in the future. 

Let me comment on that briefly in 
passing here because I think there was 
some misunderstanding in some offices 
from phone calls we have received. Un- 
der my amendment, assistance would 
only be cut off to the country that was 
the violator. The cutoff would be of as- 
sistance to India if it was a violator, and 
to Pakistan if it was a violator, that is, if 
it tested a nuclear device. Apparently 
some have interpreted my amendment 
as providing that if India tested a device 
there would be a cutoff to Pakistan. 
That interpretation is not correct. Only 
the country that was the offender would 
be cut off without possibility of any 
Presidential waiver. 

Three months ago, Mr. President, on 
July 18, 1981, the Senate of the United 
States agreed to a resolution of mine 
by a vote of 88 to nothing calling on the 
President to initiate discussions with 
nuclear suppliers and recipients alike 
with a view toward reaching an inter- 
national agreement to institute, among 
other things, a system of predetermined 
sanctions for safeguards violations. 

We have seen no action, we have had 
no response, from the administration in 
that regard. 

The resolution was agreed to by the 
Senate 88 to 0—unanimously. Are we 
now, just 3 months later, to take the 
position that we are unwilling or unable 
to say whether Pakistan or India should 
have their assistance halted if they ex- 
ploded a nuclear device? Are we going to 
leave the impression, as we did in 1974, 
after the Indian explosion that we will 
not necessarily take any action if a coun- 
try violates a clear understanding and 
goes ahead with exploding a nuclear de- 
vice? 

Every signal we get suggests that if 
Pakistan goes ahead with its nuclear 
weapons development program, we may 
see a nuclear arms race develop in South 
Asia. The disputes, the wars, the difficul- 
ties between India und Pakistan are 
well known, and a vote in favor of this 
amendment is a vote to try to stop a 
South Asian arms race from developing, 
an arms race that will reduce and not 
enhance U.S. national security in that 
area. 

I thank the Chair and I yield the floor. 

Mr. PERCY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CocHRAN). The Senator from Illinois. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, what Sen- 
ator GLENN has been talking about, as he 
knows, it an argument that has been 
very delicately balanced and worked out. 
The committee bill, as it came out, took 
into account many of the consequences 
which have been discussed. We have al- 
ready discussed two previous Glenn 
amendments which have been worked 
out, and the 6-year limit on the waiver 
does coincide with the length of our 
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multiyear commitment to Pakistan. 
Congress does, of course, retain the au- 
thority to approve or disapprove the as- 
sistance each year. 

Any restriction less than 6 years could 
undermine our relationship with the 
Pakistanis who are looking to establish 
a long-term relationship with us. As a 
consequence, we have agreed that we 
would support the 6-year limit as pro- 
posed by Senator GLENN because it does 
allow us to develop a meaningful 
strategic relationship with Pakistan 
about forming our nonproliferation 
policy. 

As I have said, I wiil support, and we 
have supported and adopted, a provision 
calling for Senator GLENN's reporting 
amendment for the same reasons. 

On the other hand, Senator GLENN 
proposed to change section 670 of the act 
to remove Presidential discretion should 
& nuclear device be detonated. This 
amendment appears to be an attempt to 
legislate piecemeal a nonproliferation 
policy, and to do so, first, before the ad- 
ministration has fully developed a non- 
proliferation policy; second, before ade- 
quate congressional branch—executive 
branch and legislative branch consulta- 
tions have occurred. 

Certainly it is not necessary to empha- 
size how adversely we react, whenever 
the administration acts without adequate 
prior consultation with Congress. Now 
we are legislating on the floor on a mat- 
ter that was thoroughly debated in the 
committee, and we are making a dra- 
matic change in course here without the 
consultations, without the discussions, 
that we have agreed would be held with 
the administration and the legislative 
branch on a general nonproliferation 
policy. 

And we would do so even before Con- 
gress has adequately discussed and had 
adequate hearings on this subject. 

I do not deny that after consultation 
and hearings and the development of a 
comprehensive nonproliferation policy, 
we may well determine that his amend- 
ment, or a modified form of his amend- 
ment, is the course the United States 
should follow. But I think, at this time, 
a determination is premature. 

Moreover, the administration has gone 
a considerable way to consult with us. 
We urged, at the time of our markup, 
that a comprehensive nonproliferation 
policy be articulated. On July 16, the 
President issued such a statement. This 
statement is the beginning of a dialog 
on this vital issue. We should not legis- 
latively preempt the administration any 
more than they should act without con- 
sultation with Congress. This was our 
understanding when the committee re- 
jected this change at the time we marked 
up the legislation, and circumstances 
have not changed. 

I, therefore, fully support the adminis- 
tration in strongly opposing this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, if the Sen- 


ator will withhold on that for just a 
moment, I believe the Senator from 


North Carolina wishes to make a state- 
ment. 
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Mr. PERCY. I withdraw my request. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the able chair- 
man. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I am going 
to pose a rhetorical question, or at least 
it seems to me to be purely rhetorical 
because the answer ought to be obvious. 

Is it not time that the United States 
put some teeth in its nonproliferation 
policy? That is a simple question. I think 
the answer is equally simple. 

We have been playing around with this 
policy since I have been in the Senate. It 
is essential, it seems to this Senator, it is 
essential at a minimum that our allies, 
and especially the recipients of U.S. eco- 
nomic and military assistance, under- 
stand that the United States expects rea- 
sonable commitments concerning non- 
proliferation—that recipients of U.S. 
foreign aid, for example, will not deto- 
nate a nuclear device. 

The distinguished Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. GLENN) and I have been on the 
same side of this issue from the very 
beginning. We took this position during 
the previous administration and we take 
it now. During the previous administra- 
tion, and again now, we hear the protest 
that this is not the time. Well Mr. Presi- 
dent, if this is not the time, when is the 
time to exercise just a little bit of sanity 
in terms of nuclear proliferation? 

Mr. President, this Senator submits 
that it would be useful for any Presi- 
dent—any President, whether it be Ron- 
ald Reagan or his successor or his prede- 
cessor—and the sitting Secretary of 
State to make clear that Congress is be- 
coming more and more wary of appro- 
priating vast sums of taxpayers' money, 
especially on foreign aid. 

I believe it is demonstrable, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that Congress does not want to see 
valuable resources, including the taxpay- 
ers' money, diverted from needed domes- 
tic and defense commitments in those re- 
cipient countries to unnecessary, danger- 
ous, and extremely costly nuclear weap- 
ons development programs. 

Now, if that is not commonsense, this 
Senator is not able to define common- 
sense. 

I am, frankly, surprised that the ad- 
ministration is not leading the advocacy 
that Congress at this time move to put 
some muscle into the nonproliferation 
policy. I felt that way when the distin- 
guished gentleman from Georgia was the 
President of the United States and I feel 
that way now that my longtime friend 
Ronald Reagan is President. 

I believe a fair case can be made that 
I have been a long and faithful supporter 
of President Reagan and his positions on 
foreign policy taken through the years 
since I first met him. My admiration for 
him is undim'nished. But I disagree with 
his administration on this point and I 
stand firmly with the able Senator from 
Ohio. 

I am puzzled, as a matter of fact, that 
there is any opposition to the logical and 
sensible amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
GLENN). I am happy to support this 
amendment. 
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I ask the Senator if he would agree 
to my asking unanimous consent that I 
may be added as a cosponsor of his 
amendment. 

Mr. GLENN. Absolutely; I would be 
honored to have the Senator join the list. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Senator. I so 
ask unanimous consent that I be added 
as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair and I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio. 

Having done that, and having said 
that, Mr. President, let me level with my 
friends and colleagues. I would like to 
see the scope of the now Glenn-Helms 
amendment, if it can be called that, 
broadened. I would like to see the scope 
broadened to include all nations which 
receive any U.S. aid. That is how 
strongly I feel about this question. Either 
we put up or shut up, Mr. President, 
about the proliferation of nuclear de- 
vices. 

Another rhetorical question, as I con- 
clude, to match my rhetorical question 
at the outset: Why should this Senate 
even consider singling out India and 
Pakistan? 

Immediately after the vote on the 
Glenn amendment, it will be the purpose 
of the Senator from North Carolina to 
offer an amendment of his own which 
applies section 602(e) to all nations re- 
ceiving U.S. aid. 

Again, I commend the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio for his amendment. I 
do hope our colleagues will support this 
amendment. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. GLENN. I thank the distinguished 
Senator very much for his remarks and 
for his support. 

Mr. President, we have other cospon- 
sors that I would like to have included 
in the Recor». I ask unanimous consent 
that Senator DANFORTH, Senator BUMP- 
ERS, Senator Leany, Senator CRANSTON, 
Senator METZENBAUM, and Senator KEN- 
NEDY be added as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I know 
that Senator PELL has some remarks he 
wished to make. I do not see him in the 
Chamber at the moment. 


While we are waiting for him to come 
back to the floor, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on this amendment at the appro- 
priate time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator ask for the yeas and nays? 

Mr. GLENN. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is not a suf- 
ficient second. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, reserving 
my right to object, I want to be certain 
that I do honor any agreements that 
have been reached, possibly, including 
those made by our staffs. I did not make 
any agreement that I know of not to 
move to table the amendment. I would 
intend, at the appropriate time, after 
there has been full debate on it, to move 
to table the amendment. 

I would like to inquire whether the 
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staffs, at any point, have reached any 
understandings or agreements with 
which I am not familiar. We depend 
upon our staffs to work in comity. I ask 
that the Senator withhold the request 
for the yeas and nays on this until that 
determination is made. 

"Mr. GLENN. It is the understanding 
of the people on my staff that we would 
have an up-or-down vote. Perhaps there 
is a misunderstanding. 

Mr. PERCY. These are my staff com- 
ments: To agree or disagree on "should" 
or "shall." The committee and the Sen- 
ator will not agree to support the amend- 
ment. 

I do not see any place where neces- 
sarily there would be an up-or-down 
vote. 

Mr. GLENN. I have this, as of yester- 
day, that it was agreed there would be 
an up-or-down vote on the “should” or 
"shall" amendment. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

a bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, based uron 
the fact that there was not a clear-cut 
understanding on this on our part, but, 
clearly, the notes of the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio and his staff show 
that the total overall arrangement did 
embrace an up-or-down vote on “should” 
or “shall,” I withdraw my objection and 
ask that the yeas and nays be ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. Chairman, I strongly 
support Senator GLenn’s amendment, 
which would require the President's ter- 
mination of most military and economic 
assistance to Pakistan or India if either 
of those nations detonates a nuclear ex- 
plosive device. 

At present, section 670 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, known as the 
Glenn amendment, provides for a termi- 
nation of such assistance to nonnuclear 
weapons states which detonate a nuclear 
device. However, that provision also pro- 
vides for a waiver if the President deter- 
mines and certifies in writing to Con- 
gress that: 

The termination of such assistance would 
be seriously prejudicial to the achievement 
of United States nonproliferation objectives 


or otherwise jeopardize the common defense 
and security. 


The Glenn amendment would prevent 
the President from exercising that waiver 
authority in the case of a future nuclear 
detonation by Pakistan or India. 

The executive branch has been ada- 
mant in resisting a change which would 
make it clear that the aid cutoff will not 
be waived if either India or Pakistan sets 
off a nuclear blast. They claim they want 
flexibility. That could mean flexibility to 
answer a bomb with a slap on the wrist— 
or even less. 
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Those of us who have followed nonpro- 
liferation over the past several years have 
become accutely aware of the risks of the 
further spread of nuclear weapons. There 
should be no doubt about U.S. resolve to 
act if India or Pakistan explodes a nu- 
clear device. The last thing the subconti- 
nent needs, given the widespread human 
suffering and deprivation, is money to be 
spent on a nuclear arms race. 

The essential message of Senator 
GLENN’s amendment to India and Paki- 
stan is this—if you persist in your nuclear 
programs to the point of detonating a 
nuclear explosive device, the American 
taxpayers are simply not going to provide 
military and economic assistance to you 
and thus underwrite the diversion of 
funds to support a nuclear weapons 
program. 

I think that is a very rational approach 
to take. It sends a very important mes- 
sage to India and Pakistan, as well as to 
other nations as to U.S. commitment to 
curb the spread of nuclear weapons. 

Mr. President, in conjunction with our 
consideration of the Pakistani aid pack- 
age and the nonproliferation issue, I 
commend to my colleagues a Providence 
Journal editorial of September 17, 1981. 
The editorial forcefully makes the point 
that: 

The United States should not be in the 
position of begging Pakistan to accept mili- 
tary aid. 


For $3.2 billion of U.S. taxpayers’ 
money, the United States has a right to 
lay down certain conditions which are in 
our interest and, in my view, also in the 
interest of greater security in the region. 


One such condition, even if not explicitly 
stated by Islamabad, is that Pakistan 
forgo the nuclear weapons option Pak- 
istan should understand that a nuclear 
arms race in the subcontinent will 
greatly diminish its own security. 

The proposal of Senator GLENN and 
others to condition U.S. assistance on 
Pakistan's willingness to forgo the nu- 
clear option is a modest one. Pakistan is, 
of course, a sovereign state and need not 
accept U.S. assistance. If it does, how- 
ever, it should understand a relationship 
with the United States is a two-way 
street, not just a case of our giving and 
their taking. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Providence Journal en- 
titled, “U.S. Should Not Have to Beg 
Pakistan to Accept Aid” be printed in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. SHouLD Nor Have TO BEG PAKISTAN TO 
ACCEPT AID 

"Pakistan has finally been brought around 
to accept U.S. assistance, both military and 
economic. If the announced package seems 
inordinately large, the six-year spread will 
soften the impact of the $3.2 billion total. 
More important in the immediate future is 
the U.S. agreement to sell Pakistan 40 F-16 
fighter planes, six of them in the next year. 

"The over-riding U.S. interest in Pakistani 
aid is to bolster that country's defenses 
against overt Russian aggression through 
Afghanistan or threats of aggression that 
may be eaually unsettling for a country that 
has severe internal pressures of its own. 
Nevertheless, the aid proeram and the sepa- 
rate F-16 sale have ramifications that worry 
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not only the neighboring Indian government 
but many Americans as well, 

"The high priority placed on Pakistan's 
defenses is indicated by the deal worked out 
by the U.S. State Department, undér which 
Belgium and The Netherlands will produce 
F-16s for the U.S. Air Force: similar planes 
wil then be made avallable to Pakistan's 
air force. In addition to defense purposes, 
the sale wil] help western economies, since 
Saudi Arabia is expected to help Pakistan 
on the $1 billion financing. 

“India obviously is concerned about the 
big boost to Pakistani military capability. 
Pakistani military men still smart over sev- 
eral defeats suffered at Indian hands. India 
‘s a far more immediate enemy, than Rus- 
sia. Still, the very fact of Indian supremacy 
in every encounter should work against any 
Pakistani attack with conventional arms. It 
is in the realm of nuclear arms, however, 
that Indian fears arise—American fears, too. 
Pakistan has been driving hard to attain 
the capability of producing nuclear bombs. 
Such a capability would certainly upset an 
already unstable Middle East, in a wider 
circle than Pakistani-Indian relations. That 
is why U.S. officials should be insisting on a 
halt to Pakistani bomb-making technology 
as a prerequisite to military aid of any kind. 
Previous legislation requires such a condi- 
tion. A private pledge by the Pakistani gov- 
ernment should be obtained, even if a pub- 
lic one would seem demeaning in Islamabad. 

“The United States should be doing every- 
thing in its power to prevent the regime of 
President Zia ul-haq from acquiring a nu- 
clear bomb. The Pakistani leader may think 
& nuclear weapon is necessary to national 
prestige. But to outside observers, it would 
be a step toward nuclear instability for the 
whole world. 

“The United States should not be in the 
position of begging Pakistan to accept mili- 
tary aid. General Zia is astute enough to 
know where threats to Pakistani independ- 
ence come from and to be anxious to coun- 
ter them. It is one thing for Pakistan to 
shy away from a formal security alliance 
with the United States. It is quite another 
to flout U.S. efforts to halt the proliferation 
of nuclear weapons. The U.S. government 
would be foolish to commit itself to rearm- 
ing Pakistan without getting a reliable com- 
mitment against development of a weapon 
that would change the whole strategic bal- 
ance in the Middle East and South Asia.” 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I believe 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York (Mr. MOYNIHAN) has some remarks 
to present. 

While waiting for Senator MOYNIHAN, 
I yield to the Senator (rom Virginia. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I rise to support the amendment 
offered by the able Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. GLENN). I commend the Senator 
from Ohio for his continued interest in 
this question of doing what can be done 
to prevent the spread of nuclear weap- 
onry. 

It seems to me the proposal which he 
offers today is a reasonable and appro- 
priate one. I am glad to support the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York. 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
thank the Chair and I join my colleague 
from Virginia in stating my support for 
the amendment which the Senator from 
Ohio has proposed. I shall take just a 
moment of the Senate's time to speak to 
the general situation in South Asia to 
which the amendment is addressed. 
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Mr. President, there is a sense in which 
I could say I was present at the creation 
here, as I was the U.S. Ambassador in 
New Delhi when the Indians set off their 
peaceful nuclear explosion, as they called 
it. That was in 1974. 

I recall then saying to the Government 
of India in very explicit terms that they 
had made a profound mistake, that they 
had been th? unchallenged first power of 
the Indian subcontinent and all the re- 
gions about, that there was no second 
power. There was, in Pakistan, what one 
might describe as a third-ranking power. 
Then there were Bangladesh, Nepal, Sri 
Lanka, and such nations, with no possible 
way they could attain any combination 
which would challengc the hegemony, or 
the paramount power, to use a term from 
that region, of the State of India, I said 
also that the explosion by India of a nu- 
clear weapon would lead inevitably to the 
development by Pakistan of nuclear 
weapons. 

I remember saying very explicitly to 
the Foreign Secretary that the day would 
come in 10 years’ time “when you will be 
sitting down here and there will be a 
mogul general sitting up in Islamabad. 
And he will phone you one day to say, 
'I have four bombs, one for Madras, one 
for Calcutta, one for Bombay, and one 
for New Delhi. We would like to have the 
Punjab and Kashmir by Thursday, or we 
will set the bombs off, and we will all 
meet in heaven on Friday.' " 

I was told, no, the Pakistanis could not 
do that, because there was somehow a 
difference in the way the Pakistanis do 
physics, as against the way the Indians 
do physics. 

One should remember here that 35 
years ago, when the leading physicists 
from both places were in college, they 
were all Indians. The notion that there is 
& difference between what Pakistanis can 
learn as against what Indians can learn 
is a notion that only nationalism can 
bring to you. 

I say this for two reasons, Mr. Presi- 
dent. One is to say that it is with great 
regret that I do not know how much in- 
fluence Senator GLENN's amendment will 
actually have on the outcome of the 
Pakistan nuclear program. General Zia, 
who is indeed their leader now, was not 
deterred by the Carter administration's 
holding back aid over a 2-year period. 
He was prepared to give very little in the 
way of cooperation to our distinguished 
former colleague, Under Secretary of 
State James Buckley, during his visit 
earlier this year to Islamabad. 

The Pakistanis will do what they wish 
and they will in particular, make the 
judgment as to whether, in the long run, 
it is or is not to their interest to have 
the first Islamic bomb. It is, however, 
fundamentally important that the U.S. 
Senate be on record as saying how un- 
wise this is. 

Shall I make the next assumption? 
If the Punjabis and the Pushtus and the 
Baluchis of Pakistan think that the Ben- 
galese in what is now Bangladesh are 
not equally capable of making an A- 
bomb, they are as wrong as the Indians 
have been. There shall be no end to this 
sequence, although when it reaches Mau- 
ritius there may be some conclusion of 
it for the region. 
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There is also a chain reaction. There 
is a chain reaction in the development 
of weapons as there is in the explosion 
of these weapons. The United States 
should tell this to the world while it is 
not yet too late. The United States 
should tell the world, and Pakistan 
should know, that if it goes ahead as it 
appears intent upon doing, it will have 
made as profound a mistake for itself 
as India made for itself 9 years ago. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I asx 
what has the bomb brought India save 
a dependence on the Soviet Union? What 
real security has the technology of nu- 
clear weaponry brought to India when 
the largest popular government in the 
world can be brought to increasing de- 
pendence upon the Soviets? What an 
ironic outcome of a triumph of Indian 
physics and engineering, surely never in- 
tended by those engineers or those physi- 
cists, but implicit in the dynamics; to 
enter this world and never again know 
a peaceful moment or an independent 
day. 

Mr. President, I congratulate the Sen- 
ator from Ohio for his initiative. I hope 
that he prevails. I would ask that he do 
me the courtesy of allowing me to be a 
cosponsor of this amendment. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I shall be 
honored to have the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York as a cosponsor. He 
brings to this discussion long experience 
not only as our Ambassador to the United 
Nations but also as Ambassador to India. 
He knows that part of the world very 
well and speaks from the background of 
that experience when he speaks on the 
floor here today. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senator from New York be 
added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment of my 
colleague from Ohio to section 714 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1981, with 
printed amendment No. 560, which would 
require the President to institute imme- 
diate termination of aid to Pakistan in 
the event that that country detonates a 
nuclear device. 

Mr. President, I wish to go on record 
again that I certainly share Senator 
GLENN's concerns, but I am also con- 
vinced that the executive branch would 
most certainly take the most appropriate 
action, action which would very likely 
entail an aid cutoff, should circumstances 
seem to necessitate it. Furthermore, 
again as I stated yesterday, the fluidity 
of the regional relationships in South- 
west Asia must be taken into account. It 
cannot be assumed that just any modifi- 
cation of circumstances would make 
termination the most suitable reaction. 
The President in his capacity as chief 
foreign policymaker, and certainly the 
constitutional requirement that he is 
the person who carries on and conducts 
foreign policy, must be allowed the flexi- 
bility to determine the specific action for 
specific conditions. 

Senator GLENN's amendment does not 
give him that flexibility. It deprives him 
of that flexibility and gives him a prede- 
fined course of action without regard to 
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what the circumstances or other na- 
tional security requirements might be 
at that time. 

The amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio mandates termina- 
tion of U.S. assistance to the country 
detonating a device. While I have no 
doubt that termination of assistance 
would, and barring unforeseen circum- 
stances should—and I underscore that 
"should"—be the U.S. response, I must 
strongly oppose the Senator’s amend- 
ment which would tie our hands now, 
and provide no flexibility whatsoever for 
the President to respond based on an 
evaluation of all pertinent facts and an 
assessment of the totality of U.S. inter- 
ests. 

Mr. President, section 714, as reported, 
would provide Pakistan with the eco- 
nomic, political, and military stability to 
insure their national security. At the 
same time, it sends a clear signal to 
Pakistan of U.S. concern. The language 
is so worded that it is certain that the 
President would indeed proceed—given 
incontrovertible cause—in a manner 
which would clearly project American 
sincerity in maintaining its nonprolifer- 
ation goals. 

I would note, Mr. Fresident, that Pak- 
istan has several times in the past, and 
most recently Sunday, as reported in the 
New York Times, made public its strong 
desire for peace in Southwest Asia. Pak- 
istan has proposed a nonaggression pact 
with India, and has even suggested the 
imposition of a nuclear-free zone in the 
region. These initiatives on the part of 
Pakistan would surely be put forward 
with greater emphasis, given both assur- 
ance of continuing support from the 
United States and confidence in the du- 
rability of its own national security. The 
renewal of our bond of friendship with 
Pakistan could only encourage their pur- 
suit of peace. 

I noted yesterday that a confronta- 
tional approach such as that proposed in 
this amendment has been tried with 
Pakistan in the past and has failed. I 
would hope that the United States will 
be able to build a new relationship of 
confidence with Pakistan which we be- 
lieve would give us & better chance to in- 
sure that Pakistan's nuclear program 
follows a peaceful path. Adoption of this 
language change would undermine this 
new relationship. 

I would also note, Mr. President, as 
has been done by several of my distin- 
guished colleagues, that Pakistan is a 
frontline stage bordering Soviet-occu- 
pied Afghanistan along nearly half of its 
border. Beyond the telling statement of 
our intentions which renewed ties would 
give to Pakistan, such a statement would 
demonstrate in no uncertain terms to the 
Soviets that we are serious about assur- 
ing the security of our friends and allies 
by providing them with whatever sup- 
port is necessary. 

Mr. President, foreign policy is con- 
stitutionally the province of the Presi- 
dent. Should Congress involve itself by 
roping the executive branch into very 
specific procedural instructions for 
dealing with the constantly shifting 
arena of international politics, we may 
not only be overstepping the bounds 
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of congressional responsibility, but we 
might be restricting Presidential discre- 
tion in a way that could, in some yet 
unforeseen set of circumstances, be detri- 
mental to the best interests of the United 
States and of international security. 

Mr. President, I believe that the dis- 
tinguished Undersecretary of State, our 
former distinguished colleague from 
New York, Mr. Buckley, has worked tire- 
lessly with the Pakistanis to make prog- 
ress on these issues. He has reported to 
the committee and the Congress re- 
garding those continuing discussions 
with the Pakistanis. It is my strong be- 
lief that this President, Secretary Haig, 
and Undersecretary Buckley should be 
given every opportunity and the type of 
discretion in the reported bill to fashion 
a realistic and viable nonproliferation 
arrangements with Pakistan which will 
harmonize all of these national security 
interests. 

In sum, Mr. President, it is the belief 
of this Senator that the bill as reported, 
that is, section 714 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1981, will best serve U.S. 
interests and concerns for an economi- 
cally and militarily sound Pakistan. It 
provides the President with effective au- 
thority to waive the Symington amend- 
ment in order to permit the President 
to provide Pakistan with crucially need- 
ed assistance. 

Mr. President, I do not know how to 
underscore the absolute necessity, in my 
view, of giving the President the author- 
ity to deal with a changing set of cir- 
cumstances, circumstances for which 
we can make no reasonably certain 
forecast. 

It says, in effect, that there is no con- 
sideration in this country's view now nor 
in the next 6 years with respect to Pak- 
istan that is as important as the single 
objective of avoiding the explosion or 
detonation of a nuclear device. Every 
other consideration this country might 
have is subverted to that one single test. 

That is an important objective. As I 
have said repeatedly on this floor, almost 
certainly the President of the United 
States would not waive the Symington 
amendment under most foreseeable cir- 
cumstances. But to say now that we 
know what those circumstances will be, 
and that there is no conceivable possi- 
bility that under any circumstances 
should the President waive that, seems 
to me to bind the hands of the President 
unnecessarily. 

We have tried this with Pakistan be- 
fore, and it does not work. We do not 
know what the situation will be in the 
immediate future. We do not know that, 
and if events of the recent turbulent past 
in that area are any precursor of the 
future it proves that fact. 


Could you have said 2 months ago 
that the situation in Egypt would be as 
radically different as it is today? Could 
you have said 34 years ago that the con- 
ditions in Iran would be as radically 
different as they are today? Can you 
tell me with respect to next year what 
the conditions in India will be at that 
time? Can the Senator from Ohio or 
anyone else tell me what is going to 
transpire in Afghanistan over the next 
year? 
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Could the Senator from Ohio or any- 
one else tell us that precisely on a given 
date Kuwait would be attacked by Ira- 
nian bombers? Can you tell me on a 
precise set of circumstances that the 
Saudi oilfields will not be attacked by 
someone within the next 6 years? 

I am not suggesting that any of these 
events will take place. But I am saying 
that if certain events take place the 
President of the United States might 
conceivably, under some set of circum- 
stances, desire to invoke the waiver of the 
Symington amendment. That power to 
respond to a given set of circumstances 
would totally deprive the President of 
the United States, and I think would 
seriously limit, his ability to deal with 
some circumstances which might evolve. 

I want to state again, as I have stated 
before, that I do not think there is any 
doubt that the President would, under 
almost any conceivable set of circum- 
stances, not choose to invoke the waiver 
of the Symington amendment. But the 
fact is we do not know what those cir- 
cumstances are. It is a blind and, in 
my view, unreasoning determination in 
advance that no other consideration of 
national security could possibly be as 
important as this single event in one 
single country. That certainly may be 
the view of some but it is not the view 
of the Senator from Idaho. 

I thank the Chair. 

Mr. GLENN addressed the Chair. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER 
SCHMITT). The Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, the state- 
ment of the Senator from Idaho compels 
me to comment briefly. 

As far as tying the hands of the Pres- 
ident, as far as reducing his flexibility, 
what we are really talking about is re- 
stricting the flexibility of a nation that 
obviously has embarked on a course of 
building nuclear weapons. For what use? 
For India, next door, and they make 
no bones about that. 

The Senator remarked about the mes- 
sage that the United States is sending 
to Pakistan regarding our concerns, 
whether that is sufficient or not. Why 
not have guts enough to state it? 

Why not say what we mean? Why 
beat around the bush about this? We are 
talking about the possibility of a nu- 
clear holocaust being visited upon the 
South Asia continent. 

As far as the peaceful desires of Pakis- 
tan which, apparently, were described in 
some papers over the weekend—I be- 
lieve the New York Times was referred 
to—if the Pakistanis are of such peaceful 
intent, why do they not then say they 
will forgo the nuclear weapons option? 
We would not need this legislation if they 
are that peaceful. 

And yet we know as I went through 
yesterday in my statement, where they 
are getting their sensitive nuclear equip- 
ment, where they are getting their re- 
processing equipment, where they are 
getting the enriching equipment. 

I do not know why this confrontation 
approach did not work. What we have 
said is if we are to cooperate with na- 
tions in their concerns, that we want 
their cooperation in slowing the spread 
of nuclear weapons. 


(Mr. 
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The weakest link of all is falling back 
on that old rhubarb that our President 
has to set foreign policy and that we are 
questioning the authority of the Presi- 
dent to set forth foreign policy. 

That is what galls me more in the 
AWACS debate than anything else, be- 
cause it is not the Senate of the United 
States that is questioning the Fresident 
and his ability to set foreign policy, it 
is the Constitution of the United States 
that says that the Senate will have an 
advise-and-consent role. It does not say 
this specifically with respect to nuclear 
arms to Pakistan, it does not say specifi- 
cally AWACS, but what it does say is the 
Senate will advise the President. 

Pursuant to that, the advise-and-con- 
sent part of the Constitution, we have 
specifically passed certain laws here 
from the earliest history of this country 
that perform that function the Consti- 
tution assigned particularly to the Sen- 
ate of the United States and to the Con- 
gress overall. 


So I question Presidential authority on 
occasion. I think every Senator here has, 
on occasion, questioned Presidential au- 
thority to set foreign policy alone. 

I do not accept that just because he 
is the President we should abrogate all 
of our responsibilities under the Con- 
stitution and pass no additional laws 
concerning what the President does in 
the foreign policy area. 


I doubt that anybody in the U.S. Sen- 
ate would accept that if we brought it to 
a vote. 

So what we are up against is the same 
old arguments we had during the Indian 
nuclear fuel sale last year. Somehow, 
this sale is supposed to influence Paki- 
stan into a more peaceful means of soly- 
ing their problems. We are supposed to 
somehow be able, with this sale, to wean 
them away from nuclear weapons de- 
velopment, even though they have been 
embarked on this course and it has been 
their stated policy since 1972. It was well 
in advance of the Indian nuclear ex- 
plosion that Pakistan embarked on this 
path. And we have a record that is com- 
plete with all of the different actions 
that they have taken, one purchase after 
another, false front corporations, and 
all of the things that they have been 
going through to get the necessary equip- 
ment. 

They acquired 6,500 tubes of special 
hard-type steel used for gas centrifuges 
obtained from a firm in Holland; vacuum 
valves to regulate streams of uranium 
hexafiuoride gas into and out of the cen- 
trifuge system from a company in Swit- 
zerland; inverters from companies in 
Great Britain, West Germany, and the 
United States; electronic equipment used 
for centrifuges from firms in the United 
States by way of Canada and Turkey; a 
gas-feed system for the centrifuge from 
Kora Engineering of Switzerland; a 
metal finishing plant from Great Brit- 
ain; rotors from Holland; rotor parts 
from West Germany; measuring equip- 
ment from Holland; aluminum parts 
from West Germany; vacuum equipment 
from West Germany; vessels and tanks 
for the reprocessing plant from an 
Italian company; precision equipment 
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for the reprocessing plant from Switzer- 
land; and on and on. 

There is no doubt about what Pakistan 
wants to do. All I am saying is that if we 
are to have a nuclear nonproliferation 
policy and if we mean it, now is the time 
to stand up and be counted. We stood up 
on the Indian fuel sale last year and 
ducked. We «did not live up to what 
NNPA said. And yet we continue to say 
that we have all these concerns about 
nuclear nonproliferation. 

Only 3 months ago we passed a resolu- 
tion that I put forward here. We passed 
it 88 to 0 before the President went to 
Ottawa for the summit meeting. It did 
not do any good, I might say, because he 
did not bring up the subject, apparently, 
up there anyway. But everybody was will- 
ing to vote for that one—88 to 0. 

But when it comes down to a real cut- 
ting vote here, then it seems to me we 
have to stand up and be counted. 

And what kind of message do we now 
send to the 112 nations that have signed 
the Nonproliferation Treaty when we 
Say we are prepared to continue assist- 
ance to a nation that has absolutely re- 
fused to sign the NPT, even if that na- 
tion tests a nuclear device? 

And Pakistan, to its everlasting credit, 
has not made any bones about this. They 
have said what they are doing. They 
stated way back in Bhutto’s days that if 
India exploded a bomb, they were going 
to develop a bomb also. And, make no 
bones about it, that is what they set out 
to do and that is what they have been 
doing. So it is up to us. 

I would answer the Senator from 
Idaho, that as far as the specter of the 
Soviets coming in to Pakistan that he 
brings up is concerned, he should go 
and look at the classifled maps that show 
exactly where Pakistan's concerns really 
are, where their military forces are really 
alined. And I can tell him without go- 
ing into specifics that 75 or 80 per- 
cent of Pakistan's forces are along the 
Indian border, not along the Afghan 
border. 

Mr. McCLURE. Will the Senator yield 
on that point? 

Mr. GLENN. Yes. 

Mr. McCLURE. I have seen that clas- 
sified information and certainly I know 
what the positions of forces of Pakistan 
are. But that certainly does not detract 
from the fact that the Soviet Union has 
moved in Afghanistan. I do not think the 
Senator from Ohio would mean to imply 
that the Soviet Union is no threat to the 
security of Pakistan. 

Mr. GLENN. No, I was not implying 
that at all. What I was doing was reply- 
ing to these force alinements that I 
thought the Senator from Idaho was de- 
Scribing as being along the Soviet bor- 
der, the Afghan border, because that is 
just not the case. 

I hope that they do aline more along 
the Afghan border and get away from a 
possible confrontation with India. That 
is one of the biggest dangers in the sub- 
Asian continent and has been for a num- 
ber of years. Indeed, these countries have 
fought several times already. 

So it is not an idle concern that we 
have rezarding whether the next war 
along that border might be a nuclear 
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battle and not just a battle with conven- 
tional weapons. 

So, Mr. President, I have little more 
to say on this. We have discussed this is- 
sue at great length. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. McCLURE. Will the Senator with- 
hold for just a moment? 

Mr. GLENN. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 

Mr. McCLURE. I thank the Chair and 
I thank the Senator from Ohio. 

I just want to make this point, if I was 
misunderstood, and I hope I was not. 
The President of the United States, un- 
der the Constitution, has the responsi- 
bility for the conduct of foreign policy. 
The Senate of the United States has the 
responsibility to advise and consent to 
that foreign policy. It is a difficult line 
for us to draw. 

Certainly, I want the Senate of the 
United States to be in a position to dis- 
charge its responsibility with respect to 
the formulation of policy. The line be- 
tween the formulation of policy and the 
conduct of policy is a difficult one to 
define. 

I share with the Senator from Ohio 
the determination that we shall not ab- 
rogate our responsibility in the formula- 
tion of policy under the advise and con- 
sent provision of the Constitution. It is 
an important provision. I think it some- 
times has been ignored in this body, and 
I think it oftentimes has been ignored 
at the other end of the street. 

But, at the same time, Congress, once 
getting involved into the formulation of 
foreign policy, sometimes finds a great 
deal of difficulty restraining itself from 
interference in the conduct of that pol- 
icy. 

So, if we look at that distinction, it 
seems to me we begin to make some 
definition of policy in terms that give a 
clear statement of our policy and gives 
to the President the authority, as well as 
the direction, to conduct that policy. 

There is no doubt that our policy, as 
enunciated here in this body, and to the 
extent that they do so—and they do—in 
the other body, as well as all recent ad- 
m'nistrations, has to be to express our 
concern and horror concerning the possi- 
bility of a nuclear holocaust. 

But having sa‘d that, the conduct of 
policies that reflect that concern are 
uniquely the responsibility of the Pres- 
ident of the United States. We can say, 
“We are concerned as a Nation. Now, Mr. 
President, you carry that concern for- 
ward.” 

All I am argu'ng here today is that 
in expressing that concern about nuclear 
holocaust, we also must recognize that 
there are other foreign policy consider- 
ations that, from time to time, are as 
important as that concern. 

What they are saying in the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio is that 
so far as one nation is concerned, there 
is no other consideration that can pos- 
sibly be as important as this single one, 
just by one test; detonation of a nuclear 
device, 

That seems to me to be applying an 
unreasonable response to the require- 
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ment to conduct a foreign policy in a 
way which would carry forward the pol- 
icy objectives as enunciated here and 
down the street. 

Just a year ago we were debating the 
question of renewing shipments to the 
neighboring state of India. That was a 
close question. The Senator from Ohio 
was involved in that debate, as was the 
Senator from Idaho. In that instance, 
the Senate, I think in its wisdom, re- 
fused to adopt the position of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio, that there was going to 
be one test and one test only with re- 
spect to our relations with India. 

It is interesting to note that in spite 
of the fact that we refused to adopt an 
arbitrary and inflexible position with re- 
spect to India, the negotiations, as tough 
as they have been, are continuing, and, 
in the meantime, India, looking at all 
of the range of possibilities and relation- 
ships with the United States, has con- 
tinued to refrain from a weapons pro- 
gram. 

So the negotiations have produced, 
and maybe I should not overstate that. 
In the presence of negotiations our poli- 
cies have been furthered with respect to 
the conduct of India, and, favorably, I 
believe and hope, will be continued; that 
they will continue to refrain in the pres- 
ence of negotiations, but not in the pres- 
ence of an arbitrary standard which 
would deprive the President of an oppor- 
tunity to negotiate flexibly with India. 
It seems to me we ought to continue the 
same kind of posture with respect to the 
other nation, which the Senator from 
Ohio correctly identifies as a matter of 
major concern, the nation of Pakistan. 

So there are some parallelisms which 
are involved, and if we are going to apply 
the parallelisms, it certainly indicates 
to us the desirability of flexibility in the 
conduct of policy and not some state- 
ment about a yellow line down the cen- 
ter of international diplomacy. It is not 
just who can have the guts to stand up 
for something but it is how you stand up 
for something that counts. 

I do not believe that we would be 
served or that the Nation would be 
served by casting ourselves into inflexible 
positions, as strongly as we share the 
conviction that nuclear nonproliferation 
is an important goal for this country, an 
important goal for this world, and that 
we ought to be continuing it and we 
ought to continue without myopia; we 
ought to continue it without blind spots 
and exceptions. We ought to continue 
that goal without the selective enforce- 
ment of that which has so characterized 
our foreign policy in many other areas. 

I would hope that we do not in this 
instance become so narrowly selective, 
as the impact of the Glenn amendment 
would be in this instance. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I think 
we have debated this for quite a while 
today. We have spent a number of hours 
on this. I doubt if we can say many more 
things in this regard. Before we move 
on, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 
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Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the quo- 
rum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the name of Senator 
Tsoncas be added as a cosponsor of the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Withouv 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, unless 
there is further debate on this subject, i 
am prepared to move to a vote on it. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GLENN. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to cosponsor the proposed 
amendments by my friend and colleague, 
Senator GLENN, which would make it 
absolutely clear that the United States 
could not provide any security assistance 
to Pakistan—or any other nonnuclear 
weapons state—if it explodes a nuclear 
device. 

We all recognize great changes in 
Southwest Asia over the past few years: 
increasing chaos in Iran, a larger Soviet 
naval presence in the Indian Ocean, and 
the continued Soviet military occupation 
of Afghanistan. Such changes not only 
threaten U.S. and Western interests but 
are of direct and immediate concern to 
the Government in Pakistan, and it is 
appropriate to respond to the economic 
as well as the legitimate defensive needs 
of Pakistan in this new environment. 
Historically, there are strong ties of 
friendship between Pakistan and the 
United States. I hope that these present 
times become opportunities for the peo- 
ples of both our countries to build a new 
and lasting friendship. 

As our relationship develops there will 
be areas of difference as well as agree- 
ment. One such area of difference is Paki- 
stan’s policy toward nuclear development. 
I, for one, am strongly opposed to the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons capa- 
bilities. Such proliferation is a threat to 
the very existence of mankind. It tran- 
scends the borders of nations. It goes 
beyond the geographical limits of conti- 
nents and seas. The nations of the world 
must face this issue squarely and coun- 
tries like Pakistan must become a part of 
the international effort to prevent nu- 
clear proliferation. 

It is with the knowledge that Pakistan 
faces a new and increased military threat 
from the Soviet Union, and that it un- 
derstands that any nuclear test will re- 
sult in & U.S. aid cutoff, that I reluc- 
tantly accept modifications to the legis- 
lative prohibition of aid to nations that 
are developing a nuclear explosive ca- 
pability. At the same time, I strongly 
support our clear legislative requirement 
that a U.S. aid cutoff will indeed occur 
if there is a nuclear detonation, and our 
finding that a “detonation by either In- 
dia or Pakistan would cause grave dam- 
age to bilateral relations between the 
United States and such country.” 

It is now essential for the United 
States, and other friends of Pakistan, 
to do all we can to persuade the Pakistan 
Government not to pursue a nuclear ex- 
plosive capability. The security advan- 
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tage of an increased conventional mili- 
tary capability for Pakistan can be 
dramatically reduced by regional per- 
ceptions that it is pursuing nuclear 
weapons. On the other hand, assurances 
from Pakistan that it will not explode 
a nuclear device—at least as long as 
India does not conduct a second explo- 
sion—would actually enhance its own 
security and make an important con- 
tribution to stability not only in South 
Asia but throughout the world. 

As the United States develops stronger 
relations with Pakistan, it is important 
for us to maintain and strengthen our 
ties with India and other nations in 
South Asia. Our relations with India and 
with Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, and Nepal 
go back to their first days of independ- 
ence. Each has its concerns and fears. 
Each has its hopes and aspirations. 

Instead of contributing to a new arms 
race, the United States should be a force 
for peace and security in South Asia. 
We should work for democracy, human 
rights, and social and economic justice. 
We should pursue closer relations with 
all the states in South Asia, and those 
states should find our policy sensitive to 
their concerns and aspirations. 

Mr. GLENN. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts for his 
support. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to go to a vote on this amend- 
ment, but Members should be aware that 
Senator HELMS said earlier today that 
he had another amendment which he 
would offer later. Members should be 
aware that they will have a vote on that 
one, too. 

Mr. GLENN. Senator Herms had in- 
dicated earlier that he would not be 
going for a rollcall vote. He may have 
changed his mind. 

Mr. McCLURE. I do not think he has 
changed his mind, but I believe other 
Members of the Senate have some feel- 
ing on that. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I wish to 
support the amendment offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio direct- 
ing the President of the United States 
that he shall not exercise the waiver 
now in force under section 670 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act by which U.S. 
assistance is automatically terminated 
to any nation detonating a nuclear de- 
vice unless the waiver is involved. 

I do so persuaded that evidence 
of Pakistan's intentions to develop a 
nuclear explosive capabilitv is detri- 
mental to the best interests of Paki- 
stan and its neighbors alike. To allow 
the waiver to be exercised in this in- 
stance would represent one more tragic 
chapter in the history of tension and 
war in the recent history of South Asia. 
The United States has a special respon- 
sibility to help break this cycle of viol- 
ence and suspicion, and above all else 
to slow the race towards turning it into 
a potential nuclear holocaust. 


In 1947 the post-colonial era was 
launched by the partition of the British 
Empire in South Asia and the establish- 
ment of India and Pakistan. Millions 
of people fled in opposite directions to 
escape communal slaughter perpetrated 
by Hindu and Moselm extremists alike. 
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Pakistan and India fought the first of 
four wars against each other over 
Kashmir. Against tremendous odds 
posed by poverty and warfare, India 
emerged as the world’s largest democ- 
racy and Pakistan established a record 
of solid economic development. 

No region so volatile could escape the 
attention of the worldwide struggle be- 
tween Soviet imperialism and the West- 
ern democracies. By an irony of history 
India retained political institutions in- 
herited from Great Britain but increas- 
ingly relied on arms supplied by the So- 
viet Union. Pakistan passed through a 
succession of military governments but 
became a front-ranking recipient of 
American economic and military assist- 
ance. 

Pakistan's effort to retain equality on 
the subcontinent was compromised by 
the loss of Bengal, its smaller and poorer 
but more popular half. Both India and 
Pakistan expanded their military appe- 
tite for weapons neither could afford, and 
at length a small but sophisticated mod- 
ern economic sector in each country fo- 
cused on the development of a nuclear 
energy capacity. 

India detonated an atomic bomb, and 
Pakistan vowed not to be denied access 
to an advantage held by its traditional 
enemy. The great powers, meanwhile, 
acerbated the conflict. Soviet fear of 
China reinforced ties with India, which 
fought a border war against Peking. The 
Western powers tried to redress the bal- 
ance by supplying Pakistan increasingly 
sophisticated weapons. 

Neither the Soviet Union nor the West 
can take comfort in what has happened 
in South Asia. Russian armies are pinned 
down in Afghan towns by nationalists 
willing to respond to the Soviet Union’s 
brutal tactics by brutal countermoves. 
The United States fears that Pakistan 
will follow India’s success in breaching 
the nuclear monopoly of the great pow- 
ers, and that tension between the two 
countries will lead to the fifth war be- 
tween them since 1947, 


Such a war would provide the Soviet 
Union an unparalleled opportunity to ex- 
ploit religious and separatist forces in 
Pakistan, and result in the extension of 
Soviet military and political dominance 
to the Indian Ocean. Iran, already 
wracked by a revolution turned sour, 
might succumb to the Kremlin’s pres- 
sures. India would face the difficult 
choice of trying to maintain increasingly 
dangerous ties with the Soviet Union or 
devoting even more of its scarce resources 
to defending the remainder of South Asia 
from Soviet encroachment. 

These are the circumstances which in- 
fluence the provision in the foreign as- 
sistance bill before us today to approve 
more than $3 billion in economic and 
military assistance to Pakistan. The re- 
sumption of massive aid to Pakistan ex- 
presses the Reagan administration's 
fears that unless we bolster Pakistan’s 
military effectiveness the country will 
succumb to efforts to divide the country 


irrevocably along linguistic and ethnic 
lines. 


Perhaps assisted by the Soviet Union, 
the tribesmen of sparsely populated 
Baluchistan would carve a separate state 
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out of the western desert, which could 
result in the emergence of a client Soviet 
state on the banks of the Arabian Sea. 
India might prove unable to resist the 
temptation to annex the portions of 
Kashmir now under Pakistani control. 
Stripped of most of its territory and re- 
duced to the overpopulated Indus Valley, 
Pakistan might cease to exist altogether. 

The proposal for a renewal of sub- 
stantial military assistance to Pakistan 
is designed to help avert this nightmare 
and to insure Pakistan’s viability. Be- 
yond this, the administration’s proposal 
revives that strategy as a byproduct of 
American efforts to curb Soviet adven- 
turism in South Asia. 

A serious aspect of the American mili- 
tary assistance program for Pakistan is 
the possible impact on Pakistan’s long- 
standing attempt to develop an inde- 
pendent nuclear power capacity. There 
is incontrovertible evidence that Paki- 
stan’s nuclear program contains a grow- 
ing capacity to produce nuclear weapons. 

Pakistan has refused to allow addi- 
tional safeguards on its reactor or to 
allow any safeguards at all in its other 
nuclear facilities. The President of Paki- 
stan has refused to provide assurance to 
the United States that Pakistan will re- 
frain from detonating nuclear weapons. 
Pakistan has reportedly assembled the 
ingredients of a nuclear bomb by sur- 
reptitious acquisition of key technology 
and the purchase of uranium in a loosely 
supervised world market. It is uncertain 
whether Pakistan’s nuclear genie can be 
returned to the bottle. 

The United States cannot duck the se- 
rious implications posed by section 670 
of the Foreign Assistance Act as they re- 
late to Pakistan's efforts to become a nu- 
clear military power. It is not too late to 
influence in Pakistan's potential for pro- 
ducing nuclear weapons. I cannot see 
such weapons in Pakistan's arsenal as 
beneficial to Pakistan or to the United 
States. 


Certainly India, faced by evidence that 
Pakistan was determined to proceed with 
such à program, would move quickly to 
exploit its own already considerable 
technological advantage in this area. The 
Soviet Union would cite Pakistan's po- 
tential as reason enough to attempt to 
tighten its hold on Afghanistan and to 
reinforce its ties with India. If nuclear 
weapons programs proceed apace, the 
world might face the horrible prospect 
of war in South Asia in which even a few 
rather rudimentary nuclear bombs could 
wreak unparalleled havoc on densely 
populated regions on both sides of the 
Indo-Pakistani border. 

Certainly the savagery of communal 
warfare which attended partition in 1947 
and bitter memories stemming from that 
era serve as a dangerous precedent for a 
nuclear conflict, which even though lim- 
ited geographically, could devastate por- 
tions of the most densely populated area 
in the world. 


This should not be allowed to happen. 
The proposed level of assistance to Pak- 
istan affords the United States an oppor- 
tunity to curb the nuclear arms race in a 
volatile corner of the world. Stipulating 
to Pakistan that the large military as- 
sistance program to Pakistan will pro- 
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ceed only on conditions that Pakistan 
refrains from detonating a nuclear de- 
vice is a modest enough burden upon 
Pakistan, but it may effectively serve the 
cause of peace in South Asia. It will also 
demonstrate to the world that the United 
States will not condone the proliferation 
of dangerous nuclear technology for 
military purposes in parts of the world 
which cannot but be seriously injured by 
their use. 

@ Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I rise 
today to express my fuli support for the 
package of amendments offered by Sen- 
ator GLENN which are designed to pre- 
serve our nuclear nonproliferation 
policies. I am doing so because I believe 
that the committee’s amendment con- 
cerning assistance to Fakistan, stand- 
ing alone, constitutes a true step back- 
ward in our Government’s effort to stem 
the flow of nuclear weapons materials, 
technology, and knowledge from the 
“nuclear states” to those which do not 
currently possess nuclear capabilities. 

I share with all of my colleagues here 
& strong and continuing concern about 
the existence of 85,000 Soviet troops in 
Afghanistan. This situation poses a 
serious security problem for Pakistan 
and other independent states in South- 
west Asia and indeed endangers our own 
national security interests in the region. 

While I fully appreciate the potential 
for international conflict which the 
Soviet occupation of Afghanistan pre- 
sents, I seriously question if the cause of 
peace will be advanced, or the long- 
range interests of the United States will 
be served, by subordinating our nonpro- 
liferation goals as we seek to counter the 
threat posed by the Soviet Union. 

We have every reascn to be skeptical 
of the nuclear intentions of Pakistan 
which for many years has been con- 
cerned about nuclear development in 
neighboring India. Reports appearing in 
major international journals over the 
last 3 years suggest that Pakistan is 
seeking to develop nuclear weapons 
components which on relatively short 
notice could be joined to make a nuclear 
explosive device. 

Unfortunately, a number of private 
firms in the West have facilitated Pakis- 
tan’s efforts through their willingness to 
sell equipment and design knowledge. 
There also exists a possibility that Pak- 
istan may be seeking a nuclear capabil- 
ity in collaboration with one or more 
other states. 


Pakistan obviously is a sovereign state 
and is entitled to formulate its national 
policies and to expend its national re- 
sources as its leadership sees fit. How- 
ever, our Government possesses a similar 
sovereign right to withhold any U.S. as- 
sistance which Pakistan may desire, as 
long as our Government determines that 
Pakistan's policies with respect to nu- 
clear weapons development endangers 
U.S. interests, or the security of the 
region. 

In my judgment, the question involved 
here is one which Pakistan ultimately 
must answer. The question is: Does the 
Soviet occupation of Afghanistan con- 
stitute a great enough threat to Pakistan 
that it is willing to forego its nuclear 
weapons plans, and thereby receive sub- 
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stantial U.S. economic and military aid 
necessary for its own security? 

Senator GLENN's proposals permit U.S. 
economic and military assistance to go 
forward in fiscal year 1982. It will also 
permit Pakistan to receive aid in the 
fiscal year 1983 to fiscal year 1987 time 
period. During this period, however, Con- 
gress each year would receive a classified 
report detailing Pakistan’s efforts to de- 
velop and construct nuclear arms. If 
Congress does not like what it learns, it 
can express its concern during the an- 
nual consideration of Foreign Assistance 
Act authorization legislation. Moreover, 
under the pending amendment—No. 
560—the President shall terminate all 
aid should either Pakistan or India 
detonate a nuclear device. 

Like Senator GLENN, I would prefer 
that the Symington language now con- 
tained in the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 be left intact. However, it appears 
that this body collectively is willing in 
the case of Pakistan to waive the re- 
quirement that U.S. aid be terminated 
to any state which receives or transfers 
nuclear enriched material, technology or 
equipment unless the President certifies 
that he has received "reliable assur- 
ances" that the state will not acquire or 
develop nuclear weapons. 

If this is to be the position of the Sen- 
ate, then the very least we can do is to 
insist that aid be cut off if a detonation 
occurs, and to ask that we be informed 
on a yearly basis what the receipt of our 
assistance, Pakistan, is doing in the nu- 
clear field. 

I urge all of my colleagues to support 
Senator GLENN's worthwhile efforts.e 

Mr. GLENN. Unless there is further 
discussion, I am prepared to move to a 
vote on this amendment. 

Mr. President, & parliamentary in- 

uiry. 
: The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. GLENN. Have the yeas and nays 
been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Does the Senator from Ohio yield the 
floor? 

Mr. GLENN. I yield the floor, unless 
someone else wishes to speak. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, we are 
ready for a vote. We would like to check 
with the leadership, however, to see if it 
would be possible—and I will make the 
unanimous-consent request at the prop- 
er time—to vitiate the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement to move to the Hart 
amendment after the vote on the Glenn 
amendment and, instead, to vote on the 
Helms amendment, which is on the same 
subject area. I believe it can be disposed 
of very quickly, because we have had a 
good deal of discussion about it, and we 
can have that as the next order of busi- 
ness. We will discuss that with the lead- 
ership. 

Mr. GLENN. As I understand it, the 
floor manager is not proposing that 
unanimous-consent request at this time. 

Mr. PERCY. I am not proposing that 
unanimous-consent request now. We 
would like to check with the leadership 
on both sides, to see if there is any prob- 
lem with it. 
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Mr. GLENN. If the Senator should 
move for that at this time, I would oppose 
it, until we can get Senator Hart to the 
Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 
On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. DENTON) is 
absent due to illness. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON), 
the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE), 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Tsongas) are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
East). Are there any other Senators in 
the Chamber who desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 51, 
rays 45, as follows: 


[Rolleall Vote No. 317 Leg.| 


Matsunaga 
Melcher 
Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 
Moynihan 
Nunn 

Pell 
Proxmire 


Pryor 
Randolph 
Rieg:e 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 


Specter 
Weicker 
Williams 


Preseler 
Quayle 
Roth 
Rudman 
Schmitt 
Simpson 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Wallop 


Humphrey 
Jepsen 
Kasten 
Laxalt 
Lugar 
Mattingly 
McClure 
Murkowski 
Nickles 
Packwood Warner 
Percy Zorinsky 
NOT VOTING—4 


Inouye Tsongas 


Garn 
Goldwater 
Gorton 


Grassley 


Denton 
Eagleton 


So Mr. GLENN’s amendment (No. 560) 
was agreed to. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GLENN. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

Mr. STEVENS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I think 
this issue ought to be reexplored, and I 
hope that my good friends from the For- 
eign Relations Committee will be willing 
to do that with some of the Members 
here who were not here during the de- 
bate. 

If I understand the issue correctly, 
it is a precedent of what I would call 
horrendous proportions in view of the 
past foreign relations policy of this 
country with regard to those nations 
ies have, in fact, detonated nuclear de- 
vices. 
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It is not something that should be 
adopted without further explanation, in 
my opinion, and I hope the Senator 
from Illinois, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, will do 
that. 

Mr. President, those nations in the 
past which have detonated weapons, 1 
can remember when India and when 
France did and others, and we did not 
abandon them. Had we abandoned them, 
we would be alone in the world today. 

Ithink that to say a nation that pur- 
sues its technology and comes up with us 
that we should divorce from them all 
further assistance is a mistake, and 1 
do hope the chairman of the committee 
wil explain further to the Senate the 
impact of this decision if it, in fact, is the 
decision of the Senate. 

Mr. GLENN addressed the Chair. 

Mr. PERCY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate wil be in order. The Chair recog- 
nizes th» Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, there is 
not any question that the administration 
feels very strongly on this issue. They 
have been in delicate, intensive negotia- 
tions with Pakistan, formerly a very 
strong ally of this country, a country 
that has now begun to reestablish its 
relationships with us and bears a 
tremendous burden with the Afghani- 
stan refugees, several million of them 
there. Recognizing that in India—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Excuse 
me. The Senator from Illinois has the 
floor and deserves the courtesy to be 
heard. The Senate will be in order. Those 
having other business to conduct please 
go to the cloakrooms, the hallways, or 
elsewhere. The Senator from Illinois is 
entitled to be heard and will be heard. 

The Senator may proceed. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, as I have 
indicated, the country of Pakistan is now 
working with the administration to re- 
establish its relationship. It faces threats 
from many different sides. We do not 
have to remind the Senate of a threat 
from Iran that took out in a raid on 
Kuwait, its oil storage facilities, some 
of its oil storage facilities. It is faced 
with hostility because it is now accept- 
ing and has accepted several million ref- 
ugees resulting from the Soviet occupa- 
tion in Afghanistan, where the people of 
Afghanistan are simply being brutalized. 

Pakistan has legitimate and deep con- 
cerns. Those concerns are being some- 
what alleviated by a relationship that 
has been established with the United 
States now and with the administration 
for an arms package. 

But it is also faced with the fact that 
there has been a detonation in India. 
There is a very massive arms agreement 
between the Soviet Union and India and 
though, in a bilateral sense, both of those 
countries are rationally working toward 
a better understanding, Pakistan does 
stand in threat of its own security. For 
that reason, a closer working relation- 
ship with the United States is highly 
desirable. 

In this particular amendment, the 
committee gave very careful considera- 
tion to this matter and we determined 
that we should indicate that the word 
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“should” should be used in the event of 
a detonation. But we do not know what 
circumstances would be involved at that 
time. And to automatically mandate that 
something be carried forward might be 
very dangerous. 

Senator GLENN has proposed to change 
section 670 of the act to remove the 
Presidential discretion should a nuclear 
device be detonated. This amendment 
appears to be an attempt to legislate 
piecemeal a nonproliferation measure. 

Senator GLENN and I have worked 
closely together. I have deep respect for 
his knowledge in this field and his devo- 
tion and dedication to it. But I do not 
feel it is wise at this time, without full 
hearings, without the administration 
presenting their arguments, to just sud- 
denly come in and take an action here 
that may upset the very delicate rela- 
tionship that we are developing with 
Pakistan. 

Mr. GLENN. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I will yield in just one 
moment. 

Mr. GLENN. Are we going to go 
through this whole debate that we have 
just spent 642 hours on? Is it our inten- 
tion to go the rest of the day on the 
motion to table? 

Mr. PERCY. I think not. I think we 
can come to a decision on this very 
quickly. 

As the Senator knows, we had very few 
Senators on the floor. The assistant ma- 
jority leader said that this is an issue of 
such vital importance that, in casting his 
vote, he would much prefer to have & 
debate now that Senators are alerted to 
the nature of the particular issue that we 
have at hand. 

Mr. GLENN. Will the distinguished 
Senator yield for just a moment? 

Mr. PERCY. Yes. 

Mr. GLENN. What kind of procedure 
would it be if every time we had a debate 
on the floor of the Senate, Senators that 
did not attend were permitted to say, 
“Well, my goodness, we just had 6 or 7 
hours of debate but because the vote 
went the wrong way, we have to repeat 
that whole debate over again”? That is 
ridiculous. 

Mr. PERCY. It is in accordance with 
the Senate procedures the Senator has 
observed for years. We have always had 
the right to reconsider a vote. That right 
was exercised by a Senator and that is 
the process that we are engaged in. I 
think in just a few moments we can get 
the arguments out so that we can come 
back and at least have the vote on a 
much better informed basis. 


Before adequate congressional and 
executive branch consultations have oc- 
curred, we are being asked now to take a 
position on an issue that may have an 
absolutely vital effect on a country that 
is endangered on one side, threatened on 
the other, and is now attempting to 
reestablish a relationship with the 
administration. 


It is the administration’s viewpoint 
that tying their hands, putting them in a 
straitjacket, mandating a policy from 
which they would have no recourse 
would be a dangerous policy to follow. 

Certainly, I do not have to emphasize 
how adversely we would react when the 
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administration acts without adequate 
prior consultation with Congress, even 
before Congress has adequately discussed 
and has adequate hearings on this par- 
ticular subject. 

I do not deny that after consultations 
and hearings and the development of a 
comprehensive nonproliferation policy, 
we may well determine that this amend- 
ment, or a modified form of this amend- 
ment, is the course for the United States 
to follow. 

But I think the course would be pre- 
mature. It would be a radical move at 
this particular time and it may not well 
be in the best interests of the United 
States, as I see it. 

We should not legislatively preempt 
the administration any more than they 
should act without consultation with 
Congress. 

This was our understanding when the 
committee rejected this change at the 
time we marked up the legislation. And 
circumstances have not changed. 

We debated that issue in committee. 
We decided at this particular time that 
it would be best to leave some leeway 
here and indicate what the administra- 
tion should do but not absolutely direct 
it regardless of the circumstances. 

For that reason, I think we ought to 
give the administration the benefit of the 
doubt and raise the issue but not try to 
resolve it at this particular time. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. GLENN. I move to table the mo- 
tion to reconsider. Is that debatable? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not 
debatable. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Will the Senator with- 
hold his tabling motion so I could just 
pose a few brief questions to him? 

Mr. GLENN. I will. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I voted for the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio. I also 
voted in the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee for the modification of the Symington 
amendment, which really gives rise to 
this whole question that is now before 
the Senate. In casting both of those 
votes, I was trying to steer between Scyl- 
la and Charybdis, in a very narrow pas- 
sage which will lead to a sound national 
policy. 

We were concerned that we would be, 
as the distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee said, in- 
flexible under the original provisions of 
the law and we were in danger of rup- 
turing our relations with Pakistan, 
which certainly no one wishes to do. So 
we, therefore, did make the Symington 
amendment more flexible. 

What the Senator from Ohio now pro- 
poses will not undo that work, am I 
right? 

Mr. GLENN. That is correct. 

Mr. MATHIAS. It will not cause the 
cessation, the termination of any pro- 
grams now underway with Pakistan. 

Mr. GLENN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MATHIAS. And what the Senator 
is proposing, as he and I discussed yes- 
terday, is prospective in its impact. 

Mr. GLENN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MATHIAS. And it is only if some 
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action should occur hereafter, specifical- 
ly the detonation of a nuclear device by 
either India or Pakistan, that programs 
respectively with those countries would 
be affected. 

Mr. GLENN. That is correct. 

Mr. MATHIAS. And we are dealing 
evenhandedly with India and Pakistan. 

Mr. GLENN. That is absolutely cor- 
rect; in both countries. 

Mr. MATHIAS. So the effect here is 
what happens in the future and not the 
fact that India has already detonated 
a nuclear device, nor is it a fact that we 
have some reason to believe that Pakistan 
has undertaken some research which 
moves in that direction. 

Mr. GLENN. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. What we are trying to do is carry 
out the terms of our nuclear nonprolifer- 
ation policy. It would not go back and 
repenalize India for their actions in the 
past. 

What my amendment does attempt to 
do is prevent the spread of nuclear weap- 
onry to another nation, to Pakistan, 
which has been embarked on this course 
for some time. I wish to have the arms 
sent to Pakistan, but I also want to pre- 
vent the spread of nuclear weapons. We 
have worked in this area through the 
Nuclear Nonproliferation Act for several 
years. But the first time the Nuclear Non- 
proliferation Act came to its test was 
on the Indian fuel sales last year and 
we did not stand firm; now we find the 
second test of it here. I think this is really 
a test this time of whether we have the 
true nuclear nonproliferation policy or 
not. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I think the Senator 
puts his finger on one of the real danger 
points, flashpoints, in the modern world. 
It is not only if and when a given coun- 
try gets a nuclear capacity, it is the mov- 
ing toward that, that creates the condi- 
tions of danger, as we observed in the 
Israeli raid on Iraq. 

During a graduation speech at Har- 
vard University this past summer, Tom 
Watson, former Ambassador to the So- 
viet Union, pointed out the highly de- 
stabilized condition of the world when 
one nation observes a hostile neighbor 
approaching, either quantitatively or 
qualitatively, a degree of nuclear supe- 
riority, the possibility of some hostile or 
some violent act which can plunge the 
world into war is present, so that the 
need to contain proliferation is very real. 

I wanted to be absolutely certain, and 
I am sure other Members of the Senate 
wish to be certain, in the understanding 
of the author of this amendment as to 
exactly how it was intended to operate. 

Mr. GLENN. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. President, I move to lay on the 
table the motion to reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion to lay 
on the table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. Hart) is to be recognized. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I had 
thought the committee worked out an 
agreement which I was agreeable to con- 
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cerning a limitation of time on the 
amendment of the Senator from North 
Carolina. I am waiting for the commit- 
tee to offer that arrangement. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I will say 
to the Senator from Colorado, I do not 
propose to take but a few minutes. It 
is my understanding that the managers 
of the bill may accept the amendment. 
That is the only arrangement I know 
anything about. 

Mr. HART. I think we are having diffi- 
culty getting the attention of the man- 
agers of the bill right now. 

Will the spokesman for the majority 
or for the minority straighten out the 
situation regarding the Senator from 
North Carolina? We are waiting for 
leadership here. 

Mr. PERCY. There was a notification 
put out that we would ask unanimous 
consent to take up the Helms amend- 
ment at this time and then have it fol- 
lowed by the Hart amendment. Is that 
agreeable to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. HART. That is agreeable. I was 
waiting to have the Senator ask for 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to vitiate the unani- 
mous-consent agreement to move to the 
Hart amendment after the vote on the 
Glenn amendment, and that, instead, a 
Helms amendment related to the Glenn 
amendment be brought up as the next 
order of business. 

I further ask unanimous consent that 
there be a time agreement of 20 minutes 
evenly divided on the Helms amendment, 
and that the Hart amendment be taken 
up immediately after the Helms amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. GLENN. A parliamentary inquiry, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. GLENN. Reserving the right to 
object, will that modify in any way the 
Glenn amendment or is it just to come up 
after the Glenn amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has no 
effect on the Glenn amendment. 

Mr. GLENN. I will continue tem- 
porarily to reserve the right to object, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. HART addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina has the floor. 

Mr. HELMS. Without losing my right 
to the floor, I yield to the Senator from 
Colorado. 

Mr. HART. The unanimous-consent 
request concerned an amendment by the 
Senator from North Carolina related to 
the Glenn amendment. The Senator 
from Ohio has asked about the connec- 
tion or relation to his amendment. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the ques- 
tion was, Does it affect the Glenn 
amendment? It does not affect the Glenn 
amendment, but it does relate to another 
portion in that same section, if that is 
clear. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I continue 
to object, temporarily. 

Mr. President, I withdraw my objec- 
tion. 
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Mr. HELMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS, Mr. President, I apologize 
for not having heard the last comment. 
Where do we stand? What is the pend- 
ing business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require, which 
will not be very much. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 492 
(Purpose: To require a prohibition on fur- 
nishing assistance to any country if such 
country detonates a nuclear device) 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, let me 
read the amendment. 

On page 83, line 12, strike “either 
India or Pakistan” and insert in lieu 
thereof “any country.” 

I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
to the consideration of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I send an 
unprinted amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 


HELMS) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 492. 


On page 83, line 12, strike “either India or 
Pakistan" and insert in lieu thereof "any 
country". 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the pend- 
ing amendment is obviously quite simple. 
This Senator, as many other Senators, 
feels that the United States should not 
single out India and/or Pakistan for 
special penalty. Therefore, the section 
Should be amended or modified to apply 
to all countries receiving aid from the 
United States. 

Mr. President, this is the point: Paki- 
stan, Argentina, Iraq, Brazil, India, Tei- 
wan, and South Africa are all rumored 
or known to have substantial nuclear 
capability, and are said to possess the 
ability to produce a nuclear weapon. 
Therefore, if any nation explodes a nu- 
clear device and if it is receiving any 
kind of assistance from the United 
States, that aid should be cut off. 

Mr. President, somehow we must stop 
the proliferation of nuclear weapons. We 
are talking about the future of this 
world. Otherwise, we will have to live 
with the specter of nuclear blackmail by 
a small nation with one nuclear device. 

I ask the Senate, what happens if 
Qadhafi obtains a nuclear weapon? 


We simply must use whatever leverage 
we have in this world to encourage na- 
tions to halt the insanity of the spread 
of nuclear weapons. Cutting off aid to 
any nation which detonates a nuclear 
device will help do just that. For that 
reason, I urge adoption of the pending 
amendment. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I voted 
against and spoke against the Glenn 
amendment because it singled out, in a 
sense, two countries. Though there is con- 
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cern, certainly, about nuclear prolifera- 
tion in the Near East, which is a highly 
volatile area, that is not to say that 
they are alone. There has been interest 
shown in Latin America, in the Middle 
East; certainly in Asia and Africa. This 
problem is a pervasive problem. The 
virtue of the Helms amendment is that 
it is nondiscriminatory. It is just against 
proliferation. It does not name any par- 
ticular country, it does not point a par- 
ticularly accusing finger. It simply says 
every country shall be treated the same. 
For that reason, I think there is consid- 
erable merit in the amendment. I intend 
to vote for it. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McCLURE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. McCLURE. I thank the Senator 
for yielding and I shall not belabor the 
subject. 

Certainly, Mr. President, the Helms 
amendment does have the virtue of being 
evenhanded. It does not discriminate 
among countries except in the sense that 
those who have already developed a nu- 
clear capacity have, therefore, a frozen 
position that may be different from their 
immediate or future adversaries. But I 
shall continue to oppose the amendment 
as I opposed the Glenn amendment. The 
Glenn amendment was faulty on two 
grounds. One is that it was discrimina- 
tory. The other one remains and is stated 
in the Helms amendment in an even 
broader and, therefore, more dangerous 
sense in that it ties the hands of the 
President of the United States in dealing 
with any of these countries and it says 
that there is only one policy considera- 
tion and that will override every other 
policy consideration in the event a coun- 
try detonates a nuclear device. 

Mr. President, if that is the position 
of the Senate, so be it. This Senator can- 
not see it that way. Can I imagine or can 
anybody else in this body imagine that, 
should the Israelis detonate a nuclear 
device, we would immediately terminate 
all aid to Israel? Mr. President, I ask all 
Members of the Senate to ask themselves 
that question and honestly answer it— 
honestly answer it. 

If they were to ask themselves that 
question and really honestly answer it, 
they would have to ask themselves why 
we have not responded in that way in 
other regards. It is obvious that there 
are other policy considerations that 
come into the discussion, and some of 
those policy considerations have been 
sufficient to outweigh others in the past 
with respect to tensions between 
countries. 

Let us hypothesize for a moment. 
India has been suggesting that they do 
not intend and, as a matter of fact, the 
Senator from Ohio is concerned that the 
nation of India does not intend to com- 
ply with the restrictions that we may 
place upon shipments of nuclear mate- 
rials to that country and, as a matter 
of fact, they may reverse their policy 
and move further toward a weapons 
position. We would immediately termi- 
nate aid to India under this amendment 
or under the Glenn amendment. If, as 
a matter of fact, Israel were to do so, 
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we would immediately terminate aid to 
Israel. 

Now, Mr. President, nobody believes 
that. I do not believe that. Because there 
are other security considerations which 
are of vital concern to us and to others 
of our friends that do weigh in the scales 
of decisionmaking, both in this body and 
in the administration. It is that very 
flexibility which the Glenn amendment 
removed with respect to two nations, 
that the Helms amendment would re- 
move with respect to all nations. As I 
said, it has the virtue of being even- 
handed. It removes one of the impedi- 
ments of the Glenn amendment but it 
leaves the other of inflexibility in policy. 

I think we are just kidding ourselves, 
Mr. President, if we think we shall really 
apply that when it gets right down to 
it with respect to some circumstances in 
some situations. So while it has the ap- 
pearance of evenhandedness, I do not 
think that, in fact, we can sustain that 
no matter how we were to attempt to do 
so in this body. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. McCLURE. I am happy to yield 
for a question. 

Mr. MATHIAS. The Senator said we 
would not enforce this proscription in a 
given case. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I said 
in the event that Israel were to detonate 
& device, this Senator does not believe 
that the United States would immedi- 
ately cut off all economic and military 
assistance to the nation of Israel. 

Mr. MATHIAS. The Senator believes 
that? 

Mr. McCLURE, I believe that, Mr. 
President, and I think the record will 
bear it out. We got very concerned in 
this body about the misuse, the abuse 
of the defense-only requirement on mili- 
tary weapons when Turkey and Greece 
got into a problem in Cyprus, but we 
have never had the nerve to be even- 
handed with respect to that requirement 
when it came to the use of weapons 
furnished by this country to the nation 
of Israel against Iraq, against Lebanon, 
against any other nation. 

Mr. MATHIAS. But what the Senator 
from North Carolina is raising is the 
possibility that we might. Is that not 
true? 

Mr. McCLURE. Yes, Mr. President, and 
what I am trying to say to the Senator 
from Maryland is that that is an illu- 
sion which this Senator does not believe 
has any more substance than the pro- 
scription upon the defensive use of weap- 
ons by the nation of Israel. 

Mr. MATHIAS. But now, the Senator 
has carved out here an exception for Is- 
rael, which let us lay aside for the 
moment for the sake of this conversa- 
tion. Let us say we are looking at all the 
rest of the world. Would it not be true 
that, save for Israel, we are at least cre- 
ating a doubt in the minds of the many 
other nations who are now toying with 
the idea of developing a military nu- 
clear capacity that, if they do it, they 
just might—just might—be cut off from 
any kind of a program? 

Mr. McCLURE. Oh, I say to the Sen- 
ator from Maryland, Mr. President, that 
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is in the existing law. We do not have to 
adopt an amendment to have that. 

Mr. MATHIAS. And this will reaffirm 
it 


Mr. McCLURE. No, it is reaffirmed in 
a rigid fashion in this amendment, not 
the creation of a doubt. The Senator is 
suggesting now that we are saying it but 
we do not mean it. 

Mr. MATHIAS. No, I did not suggest 
that, the Senator suggested that. 

Mr. McCLURE. Well, the Senator from 
Maryland suggested, let us set Israel 
aside and we shall create doubts every- 
where else. 

Mr. MATHIAS. The Senator from 
Idaho suggested that, Mr. President. I 
am willing to take the law on its face. I 
am willing to believe that the Senator 
from North Carolina believes what he 
says here today. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, let me 
simply conclude again, as I have tried to 
state throughout all of this, that we can- 
not foresee what the circumstances may 
be between Israel and Iraq or India and 
Pakistan, or Afghanistan and Iran. We 
do not know what those circumstances 
may be. We can make a policy statement 
as to what we think we ought to do, as 
we do when we have the Symington 
amendment, with the waiver as reported 
by the committee. But when you have a 
rigid policy that says there is no ex- 
ception, it must be observed, the Presi- 
dent of the United States can apply no 
discretion, then I think we have gone too 
far in setting a policy consideration in 
the kind of inflexible posture that we 
have not complied with in other events 
in other statutes. Therefore, I think it is 
a mistake. 

Mr. MATHIAS. But would that not 
raise a greater question in the mind of 
the country that was contemplating the 
development of a nuclear capacity that, 
in fact, they would pay a heavy price for 
the detonation of a nuclear device at 
some time in the future? 

Mr. McCLURE. As I tried to indicate 
earlier in the debate on the Glenn 
amendment, when the Senator from 
Maryland was not present, indeed, I be- 
lieve that if they did detonate a device 
and the President had the authority to 
cut off aid, he would be almost certain to 
do so. But there are those circumstances 
under which he might not desire to do so 
and this amendment would require him 
to do so. So I think even under the pro- 
vision of the committee bill without the 
amendment, every nation in the world 
should have that concern that if indeed, 
they do move to join the weapons fra- 
ternity, if you want to call it that, that 
group of nations that holds the awful 
power to destroy as nuclear weapons 
can, we would in all likelihood move to 
terminate economic and military assist- 
ance. 

But, again, while we send them that 
message, I think we should be very care- 
ful that we do not bind the hands of our 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
for the opponents of the amendment has 
expired. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, how much 
time remains? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
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ator from North Carolina has 7 minutes 
and 22 seconds. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator respond to a question? 

Mr. HELMS. I will try. 

Mr. PELL. I am sympathetic to the 
Senator’s amendment. As presently writ- 
ten, as I understand it, it would cover 
any country. Would that include the 
United Kingdom or France, or does the 
Senator mean any nonweapons country 
within the terms of the nonproliferation 
treaty? 

Mr. HELMS. Obviously, it refers to 
countries receiving aid from the United 
States. 

Mr. PELL. It also includes credits, and 
I believe France and Britain receive 
credits. This would deprive us of the 
ability to give them credits. 

That is why I wonder if the Senator 
would want to modify his amendment to 
apply exclusively to nonnuclear nations. 

Mr. HELMS. The Senator raises a good 
point. 

Mr. President, without the time being 
charged to either side, I ask unanimous 
consent ‘hat I may suggest the absence 
of a quorum, so that we can discuss this. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the quo- 
rum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a modification and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The modi- 
fication will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 83, line 12, strike "either India or 
Pakistan” and insert in lieu thereof “any 
non-nuclear weapons country”. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment as 
modified. 

The amendment (UP No. 492), as mod- 
ified, was agreed to. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. PELL. I move to lay that motion on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado is recognized. 
UP AMENDMENT NO. 493 
(Purpose: To prohibit the importation of 
crude oil extracted in Libya) 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Colorado (Mr. Harr), for 
himself and Mr. KENNEDY, Mrs. KASSEBAUM, 
Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. WEICKER, Mr. PROXMIRE, 
Mr. Pryor, Mr. LEAHY, Mr. SARBANES, and Mr. 


MITCHELL proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 493. 
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Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 84, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 

PROHIBITION ON THE IMPORTATION OF CRUDE OIL 
FROM LIBYA 

Sec. 716 (a). The Congress finds that it is 
in the interest of the United States to com- 
bat international terrorism, and that the 
present regime in Libya is aiding and abet- 
ting international terrorism. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, and effective 90 days from the date 
of enactment of this Act, no person subject 
to the jurisdiction of the United States may 
import, directly or indirectly, into the United 
States or its territories or possessions any 
crude oll extracted in Libya. 

(c) The Congress calls on the President to 
(1) actively urge all nations, including our 
European allies and Japan, to strengthen 
their cooperation against international ter- 
rorism and (2) ccordinate international 
measures to establish and maintain a total 
prohibition of all imports of Libyan oil, in 
order to bring to the earliest possible end 
the international terrorist practices of the 
current Libyan regime. 

(d) The Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe regulations to carry out the provi- 
sions of subsection (a). 

(e) For purposes of subsection (a)— 

(1) the term "person" includes any indi- 
vidual, partnership, corporation, or other 
form of association, or any government or 
agency; and 

(2) the phrase “person subject to the ju- 
risdiction of the United States" includes any 
foreign subsidiary or affiliate of any corpora- 
tion 1f nationals of the United States own, 
directly or indirectly, more than 5 per cen- 
tum of the outstanding capital stock or other 
beneficial interest in such legal entity. 

On page 84, line 4, strike out “Sec. 710." 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 717.". 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and our disinguished colleague 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Kennepy), the 
distinguished Senator from Kansas (Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM) , the Senator from New York 
(Mr. MOYNIHAN), and other colleagues, I 
offer today an amendment to address one 
of the most serious problems confronting 
this country and the world—the problem 
of international terrorism. 

We have heard a great deal from the 
&dministration and other sources in re- 
cent weeks and months about the pro- 
liferating problem of terrorism, assassi- 
nation, and political instability through 
other than acceptable political means. 

We also know, as a matter of fact, 
that one of the principal sources for 
that spread of terrorism around the 
world is the Government of Libya and 
its leader, Colonel Qadhafl. 


Several months ago, the late President 
of Egypt, President Anwar Sadat, re- 
ferred to Colonel Qadhafi as a "certi- 
fied lunatic.” We may never know 
whether that opinion in fact led to 
President Sadat's death. But there is 
certainly reason to be suspicious, based 
on past actions that Colonel Qadhafi 
and others in his government have par- 
ticipated in—plots to assassinate Presi- 
dent Sadat, members of the Government 
of the United States, other world lead. 
ers, and attempts to overthrow the gov- 
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ernments in North Africa and the Mid- 
dle East. 

Yet in spite of all this, the United 
States continues to import oil from 
Libya. Indeed, the facts indicate that we 
are the principal importer of Libyan oil. 

We are presently importing about 
300,000 barrels of oil per day from Libya. 
We import about 40 percent of all the 
oil that the Libyans produce. And for 
that oil, we are paying a premium 
price—about $40 per barrel. 

In round numbers this means we ex- 
port over $4 billion annually from the 
United States to Colonel Qadhafi and to 
the Libyan Government. 

There is no question that American 
dollars are being used to finance inter- 
national terrorism and assassination. 

In fact, recently, one of the leading 
papers in the country, the Washington 
Post, noted in an editorial that we are 
as the largest single purchaser of Libyan 
oil, and to use the words of the Wash- 
ington Post, “financially speaking, th» 
United States is the leading sponsor of 
Libyan adventurism and terror.” 

Mr. President, pure and simple, this 
is an intolerable situation. Regardless 
of whatever profits individual American 
companies may be making, the fact of 
the matter is that it is immoral for the 
United States of America to be financ- 
ing international terrorism. 

American imports of Libyan oil 
amount to about 2 percent of all the oil 
we consume. It amounts to about 5 per- 
cent of all the oil we import. 

In all likelihood, given the continued 
waste and extravagance in our use of oil, 
this country can survive, pure and sim- 
ple, without Libyan oil and survive very 
well. If need be, there are other sources 
of oil—even oil of a comparable quality 
to Libyan oil—including Nigerian oil 
from exporting countries in the Western 
Hemisphere, as well as other supplies 
from the Middle East that we could tap 
to make up whatever shortfall may exist 
after the cutoff of Libyan oil. 

The amendment which is being pro- 
Posed here today by myself and the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, and our other 
cosponsors, would require our Govern- 
ment to terminate imports of Libyan oil 
within 90 days from the enactment of 
this law. It further calls upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States to seek the 
cooperation of our other importing allies 
around the world, in joining us in ban- 
ning their oil imports from Libya. 

Even if the United States, as the prin- 
cipal purchaser and importer of Libyan 
oil, were to adopt its own import ter- 
mination, we would still need the coop- 
eration of our allies, to make such an 
embargo most effective. 

Therefore, this amendment calls on 
the President of the United States to 
seek the cooperation of our allies, partic- 
ularly the Germans, the Italians, the 
Spanish and other countries that are im- 
porting Libyan oil, to make this embargo 
as effective as possible. 

In this case, unilateral action will not 
have the desired effect. But, at the same 
time, we cannot go to our allies seeking 
their cooperation unless we are willing 
to take the first step, and that is what 
this amendment requires. The United 
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States, as a good-faith effort to isolate 
one of the leading ringleaders of inter- 
national terrorism, one of the most 
feared and despicable despots on the 
face of the globe, cannot go to our allies 
unless we are willing to take the first 
step and require the kind of interna- 
tional isolation that we suould have to 
bring this individual to bay. 

I am hopeful that our colleagues will 
take this amendment extremely serious, 
because that is the spirit in which it is 
being offered by the sponsors. 

It seems to me, and I am sure it seems 
to the American people, an outrageous 
situation that day after day, week after 
week, month after month, and, for that 
matter, year after year, from their 
stronghold in North Africa, Colonel Qa- 
dhafi and his henchmen can launch 
strikes on our American military forces, 
launch assassination squads into Egypt, 
can intimidate governments in North 
Africa and the Middle East, and do so 
with American dollars. 

There comes a point where some prin- 
ciples and some interests are more im- 
portant than pure economics and pure 
profits, and this seems to me to be a 
clear-cut case of one of those cases. 
What does this country stand for? Do we 
stand for profits over morality? Do we 
stand for supporting terrorism over what 
is right? Or do we stand for leadership 
over expediency? Do we stand for some- 
thing pure and simple? We have a 
chance here to demonstrate some leader- 
ship both to the American people and the 
people of the free world. 

The administration and Members of 
Congress now have an opportunity 
through this amendment to take a real 
step against terrorism. 


There has been much talk in these 
halls about the awful events of recent 
months and now something must be 
done. We ask the CIA to look into it, 
we ask the FBI to look into it, and we ask 
the President to look into it. We ask the 
Defense Department what can be done. 
But we go on sending billions of Ameri- 
can dollars to Colonel Qadhafi. 


Let us take the first step. Let us take 
the most immediate and obvious step 
and cut off a principal source of funds. 


One can argue that we have not held 
hearings on this subject. I wish we had. 
it has been a situation that has been 
going on for quite some time. Obviously, 
the committees of Congress, not just the 
Foreign Relations Committee, but Armed 
Services Committee and other commit- 
tees, have been perfectly free during this 
period of time to look into this matter 
and to get testimony. 

But since this has not been done, Mr. 
President, it seems to me that this 
amendment is a clear-cut, almost black- 
and-white situation. Will we continue 
to export American dollars for terrorist 
oil or will we stop it? Here is a chance 
today to make a stand, to cast a vote, 
and to do what is right. 


Mr. President, I hope the distinguished 
managers of this bill will support it. I 
hore the administration will support it. 
Former President Nixon, based on his 
recent travels in that region, called for 
& total boycott of Libyan oil. Others, of 
different political persuasions and dif- 
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ferent backgrounds, have done the same 
thing. 

I think we should have a free and full 
debate of this issue by the Senate, answer 
the questions, and then vote this amend- 
ment up; send a signal from the Halls of 
the Senate and of Congress today that 
we are serious about dealing with this 
problem of terrorism. It is not an ab- 
stract problem. It led to the assassination 
of one of the most distinguished leaders 
in the world community in recent years, 
President Sadat. It has led to assassina- 
tion attempts on other world leaders and 
the attempted overthrow of other gov- 
ernments. 

Terrorism leads ddily, almost hourly, 
to assassinations in various parts of the 
world, many of which are supported by 
Colonel Qadhafi, and financed by our 
dollars. 

Do we want to tolerate that? Do we 
take the expedient course? Will we pro- 
crastinate and delay, saying that we need 
to hold hearings, we need to look into it, 
we need to get the administration's point 
of view, or will we take the stand and 
vote for this amendment? 

Mr. President, I know my colleague 
from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY) is 
concerned. He is a strong supporter of 
this amendment. I want his views to be 
made known. 

I ask unanimous consent that recent 
articles from August of this year printed 
in the Los Angeles Times be printed in 
the Recorp where distinguished writers, 
who have researched this point, indicate 
that at one point Qadhafi tried to assas- 
sinate the American Ambassador to 
Cairo, and he had ordered attempts on 
the life of Sadat. 

Qadhafi has supported with cash or 
arms the Basque and Corsican and 
other separatist movements throughout 
Europe. 

He has ordered Libyan dissidents re- 
siding abroad eliminated, and I would 
say here, parenthetically, Mr. President, 
that one of those dissidents resided in 
my own State of Colorado, as a student 
at Colorado State University. Respond- 
ing to a knock on his door several 
months ago, he opened that door to meet 
& pistol and be shot several times in the 
head, and almost lost his life. 

Since then the assassin or alleged 
assassin has been apprehended and now 
is standing trial in my State for that 
assassination attempt, and that indi- 
vidual has clear connections to the Gov- 
ernment of Libya. 


Finally, as this article pointed out, 
Qadhafi has moved his army into neigh- 
boring Chad; and Libyan maps show 
part of other neighboring countries, such 
as Algeria, as part of greater Libya. 

Mr. President, let us take this step. 
Let us begin the process of isolating 
Libya. Let us demonstrate our leader- 
ship. Let us send a signal to the people 
of this country and the free people of 
the world that the United States is not 
going to pursue expedient policies but 
is going to stand for moral principles. 

I yield the floor to my distinguished 
colleague from the State of Massachu- 
setts and others who may wish to be 
heard in support of the amendment, and 
I again ask unanimous consent to have 
these articles printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
onp, as follows: 


[From the Los Angeles Times, Aug. 23, 1981] 


REAGAN AND QADHAFI: HIGH NOON IN THE 
SKIES: Lisya’s STRONGMAN Must BE 
RESTRAINED 

(By Charles William Maynes) 

WASHINGTON.—You don't have to agree 
with the Reagan Administration’s overall 
approach on key issues to admire its tactics. 
It retreats when the opposition is too threat- 
ening. It moves decisively when the target is 
small, unpopular and manageable. Both the 
continuing conflict with the air controllers 
and the new crisis with Libya, different as 
they are, fit this pattern. 

Thus in July when the President faced a 
strike by 600,000 postal workers, who are 
barred by law from striking as are the air 
controllers, the Postal Service quietly capit- 
ulated and offered its employees an un- 
capped cost-of-living adjustment. Then came 
the challenge from the air controllers. This 
time the decision was to point out to the 
American people the no-strike pledge of the 
air controllers, who number only 12,000, and 
to hit their much smaller union as hard as 
possible. 

The approach toward international ter- 
rorism has been similar. The day after the 
inauguration, Secretary of State Alexander 
M. Haig, Jr. announced that the Adminis- 
tration would give priority to the fight 
against terrorism. He lashed out against the 
Soviet Union for “training, funding and 
equipping” international terrorists. The 
President followed up the next day with a 
blistering attack on Soviet leaders for the 
"promotion of world revolution" and for 
reserving “unto themselves the right to com- 
mit any crime; to lie; to cheat, in order to 
obtain (revolution). . . ." 

But as did the postal workers, the Soviet 
Union benefited from Administration concern 
that the target sighted was too big. The Ad- 
ministration retreated and repealed the 
grain embargo. Now smaller Libya is also 
being shown the eagle's claws. 

In the case of Libya, the Administration 
will probably succeed because it has chosen 
the right target, even if it may have gone 
unnecessarily out of its way to court con- 
frontation. Libya’s strongman, Moammar 
Qadhafi, does represent a new problem for 
the international community, for which a 
solution must be found. That problem, in 
brief, is what should be done when a country 
critical to international stability, in effect, 
runs amok because of its leader’s policies. 

The international community has always 
faced this problem with a few key countries. 
For two centuries the question of who ruled 
Germany has been key to the future stability 
of Europe and world peace. The difference 
between now and then is that in an inter- 
dependent age there are so many more coun- 
tries that can affect the stability of others. 
Who rules Iran is almost as important as who 
rules even major European countries. 

In the case of Libya, the dilemmas of in- 
terdependence reach thé point of absurdity. 
The vast country of less than 3 million 
people holds hundreds of millions at bay 
because the quality of its oil is ideal for gaso- 
line production and because it supplies a 
critical share of the U.S., Italian and German 
markets. 

The President may order Libyan planes 
shot down in order to defend the principle 
of the freedom of the seas but 2,000 U.S. oil 
workers, although urged by their govern- 
ment to leave, remain in Libya, each one a 
potential target for revenge. 

Some people contend that Qadhafi is crazy. 
Egypt's President Anwar Sadat maintains 
the Libya’s strongman is “100% sick and 
possessed of the demon.” And Sudanese 
President Jaafar Numeiri says that he has 
“a split personality—both evil.” What is clear 
is that he is dangerous. 
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At one point, Qadhafi appears to have tried 
to have the American ambassador in Cairo 
assassinated; he has ordered attempts on the 
life of Sadat, and he has supported with 
cash or arms Basque, Corsican and other 
separatists throughout Europe. He has 
ordered Libyan dissidents residing abroad 
eliminated. He has moved his army into 
neighboring Chad. Libyan maps show parts 
of other neighboring countries, such as 
Algeria. as part of greater Libya. 

Regrettably, the rule of law plays only a 
marginal role in international affairs. When 
& state such as Libya shows no respect for 
even that margin, there is justification for 
the resort to force. Consequently, the Ad- 
ministration's show of force on the high seas 
off Libya deserves the benefit of the doubt 
even from America's detractors. Indeed, one 
of the key issues facing Northern Africa and 
the Middle East is who should discipline 
Qadhafi. The question now facing the United 
States is. Should it be America? 


The Carter Administration was perhaps 
too quick to say no. It rejected for unclear 
reasons even such measures as severing dip- 
lomatic relations with Libya. This Adminis- 
tration may, by contrast, be a little too 
anxious to answer yes. Having all but for- 
mally severed relations, it may now be look- 
ing for more forceful, next steps. 


But the politics of the developing coun- 
tries are not as single-minded as those of 
this Administration. Despite the incredible 
record of abuse which Qadhafi' Libya has 
managed to establish against neighboring 
states, the Administration, if it moves too 
precipitously, may find to its astonishment 
that developing countries will rally to 
Libya's side, especially if Qadhafi can portray 
himself as another Third World victim of 
“Western aggression,” And if the Administra- 
tion “unleashes” Sadat to move against 
Libya, it may find that it has only weakened 
the Egyptian leader. After all, in World 
War II even Rommel was finally defeated 
because the German logistical lines across 
the Libyan desert were too difficut to main- 
tain. 


If the Administration wants to discipline 
Qadhafi, the key 1s not unilateral American 
action or greater American dependence on 
Sadat, already bearing a heavy burden for 
the United States. Rather, America must 
alter its policy toward two key countries in 
the region. Algeria and Nigeria. Properly 
supported and encouraged, they would be 
in an excellent position to join Egypt in 
containing Qadhafi's ambition. A watchful 
Algeria, for example, would not only pro- 
vide a western buffer against Libyan expan- 
sion, but would also make Qadhafi wary of 
engaging Sadat in the east, lest he end up 
fighting on two fronts. Similarly, Nigeria 
would not only be able to check any south- 
ward Libyan movement, but also could use 
its substantial prestige with other black 
African nations to oppose Libyan meddling. 
Unfortunately, with both Algeria and 
Nigeria the Administration has made grave 
errors, seriously violating an unstated law 
of international politics: Always remember 


the question, "What have you done for me 
lately?" 


One of the Administration's first actions 
in the wake of Algeria’s assistance in re- 
Solving the Iranian hostage crisis was to 
make it clear that our principal friend in 
North Africa is Algeria’s neighbor and rival, 
Morocco. Through arms shipments, con- 
Stituting & reversal in traditional US. pol- 
icy under both Democratic and Republi- 
can Administrations, the new team went 
out of its way to make clear that it felt no 
gratitude toward the Algerians. Indeed, it 
seemed anxious to stress the point. 


In the case of Nigeria, the one black 
African country that can counter Libyan 
actions in Chad, the President got off on 
the wrong foot by Suggesting during his 
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campaign that of all the African countries, 
the United States has a special obligation to 
South Africa—allegedly because of the role 
it played in World War II. In fact, many 
of South Africa’s more important current 
or recent leaders were then either in jail or 
under suspicion as Nazi sympathizers. 
Moreover, Nigeria may feel that the United 
States also incurred a special obligation to 
it in 1973 when Nigeria defied an Arab oil 
boycott against the United States, and con- 
tinued to supply America much of its im- 
ported oil. 

The test for the Reagan Administration 
now is one of focus. Unlike the crisis in El 
Salvador, the Administration has not identi- 
fied the wrong target or uncovered mislead- 
ing information. Qadhafi does need to be re- 
strained. The debate must now determine 
how to accomplish this. Is the Administra- 
tion, through the totality of its policies in 
the area, particularly toward critical coun- 
tries like Algeria, making it more difficult 
to do with others what clearly can be done 
only with enormous cost alone? The answer 
to that question will determine whether this 
latest crisis will be a success or failure for 
the Reagan Administration. 


REAGAN AND QADHAFI: HIGH NOON IN THE 
SKIES: Om AND TERROR ARE His MAJOR 
Exports 


(By Don Schance) 


Camo—"We in Libya are terrorized by the 
presence of the American fleet in the Med- 
iterranean—This is real terrorism,” Libya's 
Moammar Qadhafi told an American inter- 
viewer a few weeks ago. 


The remark was not particularly prescient 
on the part of the eccentric leader of the 
oil-rich desert country, who could not then 
have foretold Wednesday’s clash of American 
and Libyan fighter planes over the Gulf of 
Sidra. Countering complaints that Libya 
supports terrorists by accusing the United 
States of terrorism, in the Mediterranean 
and elsewhere, is an old theme with the 
“brother colonel,” as he encourages Libyans 
to call him. 


But it is the theme that goes to the heart 
of the hostility underlying U.S.-Libya rela- 
tions. Qadhafi airily dismisses the element of 
terror implicit in Libya's financial support 
of "national liberation movements" in 40 
or more countries, the fielding of hit squads 
to assassinate Libyan dissidents abroad and 
overt attempts to destabilize and overthrow 
the regimes of neighboring states. 

To the quixotic Bedouin whose actions in 
almost 12 years as undisputed ruler of Libya 
have ranged bewilderingly from naive to 
cunning, the international defense obliga- 
tions of the United States are terrorism on 
a massive scale, while Libyan activities are 
nothing less than a moral imperative. 


Few countries in the Middle East or else- 
where accept his argument and even those 
that do, such as Iran, question why Qadhafi 
does not apply the same yardstick to the 
Soviet Union, with whom his warm relations 
include the purchase of $12-billion worth of 
military equipment. Egyptian President 
Anwar Sadat's public distaste for Qadhafi is 
shared, if not uttered aloud, by many others 
in the region, including Saudi Arabis, which 
the brother colonel last week pledged to 
"liberate" from “those who have dollars and 
live in palaces.” 

To the Saudi royal family, which still sus- 
pects that, Qadhafi had a hand in the seizure 
of the Grand Mosque at Mecca by Muslim 
fanatics in 1979, and to other Arab regimes 
as well, the Libyan leader’s penchant for 
meddling in the affairs of other countries has 
raised an enduring specter of internal unrest 
and possible revolt. 

But it was Libya’s harboring of interna- 
tional terrorists and hijackers and his fi- 
nancing of guerrilla groups as far afield as 
Northern Ireland and the southern Philip- 
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pines that soured U.S.-Libya relations al- 
most from the beginning of his regime. 

Although commercial relations remained 
intact and the United States continued, as 
it does today, to buy about 40% of Libya’s 
annual oil exports, Washington long ago 
adopted a policy of rejecting Libyan pur- 
chases of military goods as a device to pres- 
sure the Libyan leader into conforming to 
international norms. 

One of the sorest points in the deteriorat- 
ing relationship during the 1970s, from 
Qadhafi's point of view, was American re- 
fusal to permit delivery of 12 Lockheed C-130 
military cargo planes that Libya had bought 
and paid for. Washington pointedly told him 
on a number of occasions that when Libya 
forswore support of terrorism the aircraft 
would be released. 

As Qadhafi expanded his adventures 
abroad, political relations with the United 
States continued in a nose dive that many 
thought had reached its nadir in 1979, when 
Libyan mobs stormed and burned the Ameri- 
can Embassy—iong since reduced to the 
Status of a non-ambassadorial mission—in 
Tripoli. Washington responded by withdraw- 
ing its diplomats. And the nose dive con- 
tinued. 

Last year, Qadhafi demanded the “‘physi- 
cal elimination of the enemies of revolution 
abroad.” At least eight and possibly 10 
murders of Libyan dissidents followed in 
London, Rome and Athens and two murders 
of Libyans in the United States appear to 
have been Tripoli-ordered as well. 

During the same period the Libyan leader 
sent troops into Chad, which for a time he 
threatened to annex. The move triggered 
& state of high anxiety among neighboring 
African nations, which have taken seriously 
Qadhafi’s expressed hope of overturning 
their governments and establishing a new 
revolutionary Sahel nation that would span 
central and North Africa from Sudan to 
Mauritania. 

In Washington, four Libyan diplomats 
suspected of planning assassinations were 
expelled after the FBI and police seige of the 
Libyan "people's bureau" (embassy) in May, 
1980, and the remaining 27 members of the 
discredited mission were finally told to leave 
the United States last May as the result of 
“Libyan provocations and misconduct, in- 
cluding support for international terrorism.” 

Against that background, the presence of 
the American 6th Fleet well off-shore in 
the Gulf of Sidra, while doubtless annoying 
to Libya, would hardly seem to qualify as 
the terrorism Qadhafi claims it to be. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
PRESSLER) . The Senator 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I want 
to commend the Senator from Colorado 
for introducing this amendment, and I 
welcome the opportunity to join with 
him on this important issue. 

He has stated very well what I believe 
is an irrefutable case in support of this 
amendment, I would like to take just a 
few moments of the Senate’s time this 
afternoon to speak in support of this 
amendment. I am extremely hopeful 
that we can gain a vote on this particular 
measure, as is Senator HART. 

The time has come for the United 
States to set an example for the world 
community by taking the urgent action 
to disassociate ourselves from the terror- 
ist regime in Libya. At this time of ten- 
sion and tragedy in the Middle East, the 
United States should not conduct itself 
in any way that contributes to a regime 
committed to violence, assassination, 


and other acts of international 
terrorism. 


Each day, however, the United States 
pays vast amounts to Libya for oil—over 


(Mr. 
from 
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$7 billion in 1980, over $4 billion through 
July of 1981. It is unconscionable that 
dollars from the United States are used 
to finance the worldwide campaign of 
terrorism and violence conducted by the 
Government of Libya. 

The amendment that Senator Hart 
and I are offering will prohibit all pur- 
chases of oil from Libya by the United 
States by U.S. firms or by U.S. citizens. It 
will thereby end all U.S. imports from 
Libya—over 99 percent of our total im- 
ports from that nation. The prohibition 
in the amendment will take effect 90 
days after enactment. 

The United States has already pledged 
military supplies and support to Israel 
and other nations in the Middle East 
threatened by Libyan terrorism and sub- 
version. The administration has called 
upon the 2,000 American civilians and 
their dependents now in Libya to leave 
that country as soon as possible. I sup- 
port these actions. But we must do more. 
We must put our own house in order, by 
recognizing that U.S. dollars for oil are 
being misused to finance the epidemic of 
Libyan terrorism. 

Mr. President, it is immoral and inex- 
cusable for the United States to be the 
world’s largest customer for Libyan oil. 
Colonel Qadhafi and his lieutenants ar» 
working with the PLO and other terror- 
ists to destroy the State of Israel, They 
are sponsoring and funding assassina- 
tion attempts in the Middle East and in 
Europe, and even if the United States. 

We mourned when President Sadat 
was assassinated in Cairo. But the PLO 
did not mourn. Colonel Qadhafi was the 
first foreign leader to acclaim this cold- 
blooded murder. He saluted this cruel act 
on national television. He promised to 
welcome and shake hands with the assas- 
sins if they came to Tripoli. 

Libya today stands condemned by the 
actions and the words of its own leader. 
Its government should be an outcast 
among all the nations of the Earth. It is 
time for us to sever the oil pipeline that 
pours billions of American dollars into 
the Qadhafi arsenal. We know how Col- 
onel Qadhafi uses our oil payments. He is 
a brutal dictator who spends American 
money to purchase the Soviet weapons, 
to assault and plot against America’s 
friends in the Middle East, even to attack 
American pilots over international 
waters in the Mediterranean. 

We should not pay one cent to Libya 
for oil until it halts, once and for all, its 
sponsorship and its financial support for 
violence around the world. American in- 
dustry and American homes should not 
be fueled with oil tainted with the blood 
of Libyan terror. 

It is also time for the administration 
to demonstrate its opposition to interna- 
tional terrorism by persuading our 
friends and allies to shun Libya as well. 
As President Reagan has said, a coordi- 
nated international approach is impor- 
tant if we are to succeed in isolating 
Libya. 

But someone must take the first step 
in establishing a sane policy toward this 
insane regime. And we can now take that 
steo here in the Senate. We can take the 
lead in confronting and isolating the ter- 
rorist regime in Libya. So long as we con- 
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tinue to buy Libyan oil, we are acquiesc- 
ing in Libya's acts Of vio,ence and con- 
triputing our donars to their treasury of 
verror. 

we must carry out the courageous leg- 
acy of President Sadat, who took boid 
steps toward peace and stapility in the 
Middle East. in tnus dangerous and un- 
settied time, we must do more than ex- 
press our outrage against the outiaws of 
Libya. 

‘Lhe issue before the Senate is clear. It 
is time to act, not just talk, against ter- 
rorism wherever it exists. We must state 
the truth that the Government of Libya 
is in violation of the most basic canons 
of decency and justice in the world. We 
must stand up and speak out for peace 
and humanity. Above all, we must never 
consort with those who condone violence 
and murder in international affairs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a recent Washington Post 
article by G. Henry Schuler, which 
calls for a U.S. oil embargo against the 
terrorist regime in Libya, be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being on objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AVENGE His DEATH BY ISOLATING LIBYA 

(By G. Henry M. Schuler) 

As barbaric as it may appear on our tele- 
vision news, Col. Muammar Qadhafi has 
ample cause to gloat these days. The assassi- 
nation of President Sadat has removed a 
second target from his publicly proclaimed 
list of leaders accused of betraying the Arab 
and Islamic cause by cooperating too closely 
with the United States. The first was struck 
from the rolis almost two years ago with the 
overthrow of the shah of Iran. 

Anwar Sadat and Mohammed Reza Pahlavi 
are gone, but must they be forgotten by the 
United States after the eulogizing and hand- 
wringing are over? Only if we are prepared 
to accept the demise or capitulation of ad- 
ditional targets on the list. 

Can we risk the consequences for our stra- 
tegic and oil interests of hostile regimes at 
the entrance to the Mediterranean, on the 
narrowest choke point at the Straits of Sic- 
ily, on the Red Sea across from Jeddah, on 
the coastal Horn of Africa near the Straits 
of Hormuz and in the energy heartland 
itself? 

If not, then we would do well to reassess 
the best way to assist King Hassan of Mo- 
rocco, Presidents Bourguiba of Tunisia, Num- 
erli of Sudan, and Barre of Somalia and the 
monarchs of the Arabian Peninsula who 
are all on Qadhafi's list. 

Some will contend that this apocalyptic 
forecast overstates the importance of Qa- 
dhafi, but that has been offered as an excuse 
for ignoring him for over a decade. It is 
time to admit the truth which is so un- 
pleasant to a myriad of Western interests. 
Full details atout the assassination will not 
be available until after Sadat’s presumed 
successor, Hosni Mubarak, has consolidated 
power. And we may not know the assassins’ 
links with certainty even then. But there can 
be no doubt that they received some degree 
of support or encouragement from Libya. 

Qadhafi’s guilt does not depend upon evi- 
dence tying the assassins to renegade Egyp- 
tian Gen. Saadeddin Shazli's headquarters 
in Tripoli or to the numerous cells of youth- 
ful Islamic fundamentalists which Libya 
has trained, armed and funded. Qadhafi is no 
less culpable if the assassination was exe- 
cuted by Egyptian zealots who had no Libyan 
contact other than the steady stream of 
religiously couched anti-Sadat invective from 
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a clandestine radio station established in 
eastern Libya as long ago as 1973. 

To be sure, Western sophistry can be em- 
ployed to obscure these current facts and 
ample evidence of prior threats and attempts. 
But we fool only ourselves, not the coun- 
tries of the Middle East where perceptions 
are as important as reality. 

Unfortunately, intimidation works except 
in those exceedingly rare individuals like 
Anwar Sadat. Therefore, Qadhafi's gloating 
is more than offensive to our humanitarian 
instincts . . . it is threatening to our geo- 
political interests. 

Sadly, we can do nothing to prolong Sadat's 
life, but we can at least take steps to mini- 
mize the threat of intimidation presented 
by his death. 

The Reagan administration made a start 
some months ago by condemning Libyan 
subversion, a stand long preached to deaf 
ears by the late Egyptian president and his 
colleagues. But condemnation may prove to 
be the easy part because the opportunities 
for damage control have been limited by 
years of drift. 

Egypt's tragic experience serves to remind 
us that the United States can provide little 
internal security assistance at the muzzle 
end of the weapon of international subver- 
sion. Yes, we can sell massive quantities of 
sophisticated miiltary equinment to Sudan 
and other target countries, but this will 
never stop determined assassins, and may, in 
fact, encourage unrest by raising the Ameri- 
can profile and presence. 

Similarly, we can suggest a willingness to 
intervene with our own forces as President 
Reagan did last week. But such ill-defined 
pledges risk further alienation while possess- 
ing little credibility in the presence of 
American oil installations and employes who 
could be seized as hostages long before Amer- 
ican forces could be deployed. 

We can also hope that the social, religious 
and economic problems endemic to the re- 
gion be resolved. But their solution is way 
outside American control. 

Finally, some argue that we can enhance 
regional stability by abandoning the policy 
for which Sadat died, but that only serves to 
reward the intimidators without satisfying 
their non-negotiable demand for the aban- 
donment of Israel. 

If there is little we can do at the muzzle 
end of international subversion, then we 
must turn our attention to the breech end 
of that weapon. In other words, we must at- 
tempt to interdict the funding, arms and 
propaganda at their Libyan source. 

The prospects for a direct Egyptian assault 
on the Soviet-armed Libyan fortress are not 
promising. The United States would gain 
little political mileage—let alone moral stat- 
ure—by resorting to Qadhafi's own methods 
of clandestine assassination. But even if we 
cannot achieve an immediate or decisive 
interdiction of Libyan subversion by remov- 
ing Qadhafi, we can at least curtail Western 
support for his terrorist regime. 

This can be accomplished by renouncing 
business-as-usual, regardless of whether that 
business is pumping Libya’s oil, liquefying 
her gas, clamoring for her construction con- 
tracts, investing her petrodollars, meeting 
her import and technology requirements, 
consuming her petroleum or grasping for 
whatever other piece of that multi-billion- 
dollar pie we can get our hands on. 


Admittedly, that policy will require un- 
usual bureaucratic and corporate courage. 
But such a collective resolve would hardly 
rise to the level of Sadat's personal valor in 
Journeying to Jerusalem and accepting the 
dying shah. If we are to instill courage in 
the moderates within the new Egyptian gov- 
ernment, in other Arab states and even 
among the Libyan population, the United 
States and its allies must break the com- 
mercial links which finance Qadhafi and 
create his aura of invincibility. 
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Much of this disengagement will proceed 
from events, but the administration can 
begin by putting some muscle behind its 
request to American companies to withdraw 
their several thousand American personnel 
from Libya. 

The companies profess to want an un- 
equivocal order before they risk the shut- 
down of Libya’s petroleum industry, an em- 
bargo on its exports to the United States, the 
nationalization of their remaining assets and 
the possibility of jeopardizing those person- 
nel, 

It is far from certain that they would be 
happy with such a clarification, but we 
should recognize that the State Department 
is equally reluctant to accept responsibility 
and perhaps government lability. So the 
companies ignore State’s widely publicized 
request, and Qadhafi and his erstwhile imi- 
tators are reinforced in the conviction that 
the capitalist world is more enticed by 
Libyan oil and profits than it is repelled by 
his support for terrorism and subversion. 

The administration is far from helpless in 
this intolerable situation. With no diplo- 
matic representation in Libya and a military 
encounter only just concluded, State has 
every justification—even responsibility—to 
declare American passports invalid for Libya. 
A similar step was taken during the hostage 
seizure in Iran, but surely State does not 
have to wait until hostages have already 
been seized. 

There are, of course, risks. Perhaps a highly 
visible withdrawal would precipitate the hos- 
tage situation which it was designed to avoid. 
But will waiting make it any less likely, 
given the confrontation course upon which 
Qadhafi is embarked? 

It is far more probable that such an action 
would lead to nationalizations, but there are 
legal remedies—albeit weak ones—and, ulti- 
mately, the United States government may 
have to provide compensation anyway for 
assets jeopardized for strategic interests. 

Although withdrawal of personnel would 
be designed to protect American citizens and 
to give the administration greater freedom 
of action to deal with future provocations, it 
would also affect Libya’s oil industry. 

We don't have to attribute indispensability 
to American technicians in order to recog- 
nize that their absence would hurt Libya. 
Many of the ablest Libyans have fied the 
repressive regime. It will be difficult to re- 
place either nationality with British, French 
or Italian technicians, for the oil industry is 
booming everywhere and Qadhafi’s outbursts 
have not been aimed solely at the United 
States over the past 18 months. Nor are 
Soviet technicians a real alternative, for they 
have their hands full with Russia's oil pro- 
duction problems and are unfamiliar with 
the American equipment and techniques 
generally employed in Libya. 

Thus, Libya’s oil production could wind 
down, and its extremely complex gas lique- 
faction would be likely to shut down com- 
pletely. 

But even 1f Libyan oll sales were not inter- 
rupted by production problems, the with- 
drawal of personnel would likely prompt an 
embargo of shipments to the United States, 
which ran at & level of 570,000 barrels per 
day during the first six months of this year. 

But an oil embargo might not be all bad, 
for our third largest supplier is also our most 
expensive. At a landed cost of $40.53 per bar- 
rel, the United States paid Libya well over $2 
billion for a half year's imports . . . enough 
to purchase a lot of Soviet arms and fund 
plenty of subversion. 

Although it has been argued that we can- 
not do without Libyan oil, that argument 
tends to disappear when, as now, the Libyans 
price it at an unrealistically high level. An 
embargo would certainly hit different re- 
finers in different ways but that is an argu- 
ment for arrangements to share sweet crude, 
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not an argument for perpetuating dispropor- 
tionate dependence on Qadhafi. 

There is, however, another view of the oll 
supply relationship—Libya's. Libya sold 40 
percent of its oil to the United States during 
the first half of 1981. In the currently slack 
oll market, it is far from certain that Libya 
could readily find alternative markets for its 
high priced oil. Libya's crude is better suited 
to American than to European product slates. 
Moreover, market considerations which harm 
Libya might be reinforced by diplomatic rep- 
resentations to allies in the industrialized 
nations, and the moderate Middle Eastern 
producers, all of whom have an even greater 
interest in regional stability than we do. 

We must undertake urgent efforts to stop 
subversion at its Libyan source by abandon- 
ing 12 years of a business-as-usual relation- 
ship with the Qadhafi regime. No one would 
argue that those efforts are costless or risk- 
less but the hardships pale by comparison 
to those incurred by a continued drift which 
encourages Qadhafi to work his way down & 
list of target countries. We cannot bring back 
Anwar Sadat, but neither can we permit him 
to have died in vain. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that the case has been clearly 
stated by Senator Hart and myself, and 
the references to particular acts of 
Libyan terrorism are compelling. But 
these are not only findings of Members 
of the Senate. The Reagan administra- 
tion has also come to the very same con- 
clusion in their evaluation of the gov- 
ernment of Libya. 

This May, the State Department 
closed the Libyan Mission in Washing- 
ton. In closing the mission, the State 
Department cited “a general pattern of 
unacceptable conduct,” and “a wide 
range of provocations and misconduct, 
including support for the international 
terrorism." 

Also in May of this year, Secretary of 
State Haig stated, in a speech in St. 
Louis, that Libya's oil revenues “are al- 
most exclusively diverted to the purchase 
of armaments, the training of interna- 
tional terrorists, and the conduct of di- 
rect intervention in the neighboring 
states of Northern Africa.” 

In briefing the press on the speech, a 
State Department spokesman called 
Libya “the patron saint of terrorism.” 

Mr. President, we will be spending mil- 
lions of dollars in military aid and as- 
sistance to Tunisia, Sudan, and Morocco 
in order to permit those countries to re- 
sist Libyan terrorism. 

Mr. President, to sum up, what we 
are talking about is basically an outlaw 
regime, headed by an international rene- 
gade. 

There is a clear inconsistency in U.S. 
policy. On the one hand, we condemn 
terrorism as a part of foreign policy; 
on the other hand, we condone terrorism 
as a part of our energy policy. 

What our amendment is attempting 
to do is to provide some consistency in 
condemning terrorism, not only as a 
matter of foreign policy, but also as a 
matter of energy policy. 

It is immoral and inexcusable for the 
United States to pay billions of dollars 
a year for Libyan oil. The fact of the 
matter is: Our dollars speak much louder 
than words. Now is the time for us to 
take this clear and firm action. 

Oil from Libya is tainted with the blood 
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of Libyan terror, Libyan murder, and 
Libyan assassination. Unquestionably, 
Libya stands in violation of the most 
fundamental canons of decency and 
justice in the world. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I am 
hopeful that the amendments will be 
accepted. 

Mr. PERCY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I think the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado is 
quite right in saying that hearings have 
not been held on this issue. And it is an 
important issue. They have not been held 
in the Foreign Relations Committee and 
they have not been held in the Armed 
Services Committee. 

To legislate as drastic an action as 
chis—and I certainly would want to say 
that I associate myself with my distin- 
guished colleagues in the way that they 
have expressed their revulsion at inter- 
national terrorism as perpetrated by Lib- 
ya. But to take a precipitous action which 
would, within 90 days, cut off supplies, 
which would cause the President to en- 
courage other nations to join us without 
knowing at all what their reactions would 
be, would leave us possibly in a position 
where we were forcing ourselves to take 
an action that could be harmful only 
to the American public. It may have little 
or no effect because of the small propor- 
tion of oil that we import from Libya. 
And it might cause no action whatsoever 
on the part of other countries. 

It would seem that the amendment is 
an important enough suggestion, and I 
certainly commend my distinguished 
colleagues for raising it. We should have 
brought it up before and this is a good 
way to do it, to orbit and to raise this is- 
sue. And I do fully support the goals of 
Senator Hart, Senator KENNEDY, and 
other Senators who feel that we must as 
a nation begin to bring pressure to bear 
on the Libyan Government. 

Its action in support of international 
terrorism, its efforts to obstruct peaceful 
settlement of problems in the Middle 
East, and its acts of hostilities against 
neighboring countries in Africa should 
all be condemned by the United States 
and by the international community. 


I do not believe, however, that it 
would be wise for this body to take such 
a drastic measure as contained in the 
Hart amendment without careful anal- 
ysis of its consequences. This would be 
the hearing process that very wisely 
Senator Hart has said has not been held. 


We should take into account what the 
effect would be. We should consult with 
other countries. We should work in con- 
cert wherever we possibly can, just as we 
have worked in concert in the event that 
force was to be used in other areas—not 
in Afghanistan, because force has been 
used there—but in Poland, certainly. 
And by working in unison with other 
countries we have sent an unmistakable 
message to the Soviet Union and force 
has not been used. 

Our action and our power and our in- 
fluence have been wisely used. But it was 
done with preparation, careful prepara- 
tion, and in concert and close consulta- 
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tion with other countries around the 
world. 

And the action of the Soviet Union in 
Afghanistan, though it was a precipitous 
one, and though our embargo of grain 
and our boycott of the Olympics did not 
have as much effect as we would have 
liked it to have had and finally had to 
be taken off because so many countries 
did not move with us, we do know in the 
case of Poland, we have enough assur- 
ances, and the Soviet Union has enough 
assurances, that certainly action will not 
be taken. 

Libya produces a very high quality 
sweet crude. It is much in demand in the 
world. If we unilaterally embargoed 
Libyan crude, we might well find that 
American companies could be evicted 
from Libya and the price of our crude 
imports increased, while decreasing to 
industrial competitors and revenues to 
Libya remaining unchanged. 

I would remind my colleagues that the 
experience with unilateral embargoes 
has not been a very happy and successful 
one. And all of our objectives and goals 
here should aim at success when we 
move against a tyrant and a power in the 
Middle East that has been totally dis- 
ruptive so far as the peace and well- 
being and tranquility of that area are 
concerned. 

At this time I yield to my distinguished 
colleague from Maryland (Senator Ma- 
THIAS) and I think I would offer a sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I appreciate the cour- 
tesy of the chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. I had some concerns 
about this amendment that I would be 
glad to have the views of the chairman 
and of the author of the amendment on. 

I tend to be very sympathetic with the 
purposes of the amendment. In fact, I 
may ultimately agree with the means by 
which those purposes are to be achieved. 

But my mind does go back to the tragic 
events of a year or so ago in Tehran 
when we had the officials and employees 
of the American Embassy in Tehran held 
hostage for an extended period of time. 
We are dealing with an emotional part 
of the world; a part of the world which 
has been accurately described by the 
Senator from Massachusetts. And I think 
that raises some question about the sta- 
tus of 2,000 Americans who are now in 
Libya. 

I am wondering if the author of the 
bill or the chairman of the committee 
could advise us exactly what the status 
of those Americans now is. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I would be 
glad to respond. There are approximately 
2,000 American citizens in Libya. They 
are principally employees of the Ameri- 
can oil companies operating there and 
oil equipment contractors. 

The State Department informs me that 
written notices were published and 
mailed to all Americans in Libya in 1979 
and again as recently as May 1981, offi- 
cially advising those Americans to leave 
Libya. 

Further, as the Senator well knows, in 
recent weeks, since that second travel 
advisory warning, which is the standard 
governmental State Department ap- 
proach that we follow, Libyan planes 
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have attacked naval forces of the United 
States of America and have been suc- 
cessfully thwarted. I believe any Ameri- 
can now residing there would be un- 
aware of the tension, between our two 
nations. Any American can choose, if he 
or she so desires, to subject themselves 
to that kind of jeopardy. There is very 
little constitutionally that the Govern- 
ment of the United States can do to 
force Americans not to work in Libya. 
Presumably, these Americans, by and 
large, are there for economic reasons 
and have chosen to remain there for 
that same reason. 

If, in fact, they continue to remain 
there, and the Government has warned 
them not to, it seems to me that we have 
gone a long way as a country, as a Na- 
tion, to discharging our obligations to 
those Americans. 

I would also point out to the Senator 
from Maryland that he has the right to 
worry about a repetition of events which 
occurred in Iran a couple of years ago. 
But those events have already happened 
in Libya. 

In Tripoli, the American Embassy was 
sacked and burned, at least with the 
acquiesence, if not the instigation of the 
Government of Libya. We have already 
suffered all the indignities we suffered 
in Iran. Fortunately, our official repre- 
sentatives to Libya have been removed. 
That, in and of itself, should be warn- 
ing enough to other Americans. 

Mr. MATHIAS. What the Senator 
from Colorado is saying to us is that we 
have 2,000 Americans who are there offi- 
cially at their own risk. They have been 
warned by the U.S. Government to leave. 

Mr. HART. Twice. 

Mr. MATHIAS. But they have not. 
Does the Senator know how many of 
those are women and children? 

Mr. HART. No, I do not. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I do not either. But 
it seems to me that although these peo- 
ple might be said to know of the full 
risks of remaining in Libya under the 
conditions that we all know exist, yet 
if they end up in some form of con- 
finement we are going to have a very 
serious problem. 

I look up at the bust of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, who was faced with a situation 
in which American citizens were con- 
fined in Tripoli. We all know the action 
that the Jefferson administration felt 
compelled to undertake in order to put 
an end to that kind of harassment of 
American citizens of that generation. 

Iam not suggesting that that will nec- 
essarily happen, but I am wondering if 
the Senator has any information from 
either the State Department or other 
sources in Government as to what the 
official view would be of the reaction of 
Libya to the adoption of this amendment. 

Mr. HART. The Senator from Colo- 
rado has inquired from agencies in the 
Federal Government and the adminis- 
tration to obtain a response to that ques- 
tion. I have not yet received any official 
statement of the administration or U.S. 
Government views on that, certainly 
none that I am at liberty to disclose in 
a public session. 

I would just point out, however, that I 
share the concern of my colleague from 
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Maryland, and the implication of that 
concern before this body it seems to me 
is as follows: Because Americans are in 
Libya and because those Americans have 
chosen not to remove themselves from 
Libya, for all practical purposes for eco- 
nomic and personal reasons, that places 
the Congress of the United States and 
the Government of the United States 
hostage already to Colonel Qadhafi and 
the Libyan Government. 

What it says is that because Ameri- 
cans are there and have freely chosen 
to remain there, there is nothing we can 
do to terminate our financing of Qad- 
hafi’s terrorism, and so long as those 
Americans, or any portion of them, 
choose to remain there our hands are 
tied. By that logic, we become as much 
hostage as any object of that Libyan 
terrorism. 

Obviously, this measure would have to 
pass the House and would have to be 
signed by the President before it became 
the law of the land. The fact that today 
the Senate of the United States, as one 
of the two Houses, took this action should 
further warn the Americans living in 
Libya of our intention and give them an- 
other opportunity to liquidate whatever 
interest they have there and get out. In 
the meantime, 1 do not think we can use 
the argument that the American volun- 
tary presence in Libya ties our hands 
and prevents us from extricating our- 
selves from the intolerable situation of 
financing the assassination and the 
bloodshed of officials and innocent ci- 
vilians of governments and countries 
around the world. 

Mr. MATHIAS, I hear quite clearly 
what the Senator from Colorado is say- 
ing, and I also realize that we are under 
a kind of imperative here in this partic- 
ular bill being debated by the Senate this 
afternoon, and we are at that point in 
the debate where it would seem appropri- 
ate to offer this kind of an amendment if 
it is to be offered at all. So there is a cer- 
tain discipline of time which operates 
for the Senator from Colorado or any 
other Senator who wants to see some ac- 
tion of this kind taken. At the same time, 
I do not believe the options of a great 
nation are as limited as he describes 
them. 

What happened in Tehran—and it is 
risky to try to analyze that situation 
knowing as little about it as we still do, 
with the record still not fully closed— 
what happened in Tehran as far as the 
public record indicates was that there 
was & lack of coordination within the 
U.S. Government on decisions that were 
being made that affected Tehran. There 
was some knowledge within the admin- 
istration that the admission of the Shah 
of Iran for hospitalization in the United 
States would possibly create public dis- 
turbances in Iran. That was apparently 
widely known. 

There was a decision made to admit 
the Shah to the United States for the 
purpose of receiving that treatment. 
There was, notwithstanding that knowl- 
edge, no notice sent to the Americans 
then in the Embassy. 

So what was lacking was not options, 
not the ability to carry out a decision 
that was made by the United States, or 
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by responsible officials on behalf of the 
United States, put what was lacking was 
the coordination of all of our Members 
of carrying out and executing a policy 
once decided upon. 

Had we made the decision that we did 
with respect to the Shah, had we con- 
sulted the proper officials of the State 
Department and other agencies of Gov- 
ernment as to the steps that we should 
take and that flowed from that decision, 
what happened in Tehran might well 
have been avoided. 

Iam simply saying that as we approach 
this, and, as I said earlier, as I approach 
it with a great deal of common under- 
standing and gratefulness for the Sena- 
tor from Colorado, I would hope he would 
consider that we are dealing with a coun- 
try as fanatical and organized to commit 
terrorist acts as the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts has described so vividly, and 
that we think a little bit about what hap- 
pens on the assumption that a majority 
of the Senate agrees with the Senator 
from Colorado; that we begin now to co- 
ordinate our effort and not repeat the 
errors of the Tehran fiasco, in which a 
lack of coordination resulted so tragically 
in the incarceration of Americans in vio- 
lation of international law, in violation 
of centuries of diplomatic usage, in vio- 
lation of the Islamic code of hospitality, 
in violation of all the rules of decency 
and humanity. We have had that expe- 
rience once. We ought not to risk repeat- 
ing it. 

Mr. HART. Let me briefly respond. I 
know my colleague from New York 
wishes to be heard. 

No one, it seems to me, is more aware 
of the type of government and the type 
of society which Qadhafi represents than 
the foreign citizens who live there, in- 
cluding the Americans who live in Libya. 
It seems to me it would be almost impos- 
sible to ke an American today in Libya 
and not know the excesses of that gov- 
ernment and what those excesses can 
lead to in terms of the personal safety of 
Americans in Libya which is under the 
leadership of Colonel Qadhafi. 


Qadhafi is a leader whose long ter- 
rorist arm can reach inside the borders 
of the United States, inside the State of 
Colorado, into the community of Fort 
Collins, and to the doorstep of a Libyan 
dissident student and have him shot. 
That is the kind of Government we are 
dealing with. I would be hard pressed to 
believe that any American in Libya does 
not understand that. 

I also point out, as a practical mat- 
ter, that the Senator from Colorado in- 
troduced this legislation as separate 
legislation less than 2 weeks ago. 
There was some press attention about 
that bill. Forty-eight hours ago, there 
was also press notification that this 
amendment would be offered to the for- 
eign assistance bill. 

The oil companies doing business there 
are, some of them, right outside the 
Chamber of the U.S. Senate, fully aware 
of this legislation and this amendment 
and they have had opportunity to notify 
their employees that it was going to be 
offered. I am as concerned about the 
safety and well-being of Americans in 
that country and other countries as any 
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Senator, including the Senator from 
Maryland. But, Mr. President, at some 
point, we must take action in the inter- 
est of saving other lives in that part of 
the world and around the world by cut- 
ting off the source of funds by which 
those lives are being jeopardized. 

I must say to my colleague and I say 
to all of our colleagues that every day 
we delay and wait to hold hearings and 
get administration witnesses and com- 
plete a record on this, the terrorism is 
going to continue. It is going to go on 
financed by American dollars. I think we 
all have to be aware of that. 

I was asked recently, “If you feel this 
strongly about this, why did you not offer 
this legislation months or years ago?” 
I had to say I was wrong in not doing so. 
If someone wants to ask a question about 
this legislation, it is not why I act pre- 
cipitately; it is why I did not do it a 
year ago or 2 years ago. That is the 
legitimate question. 

I think a heavy burden is going to rest 
on the Senate of the United States to 
justify any delay in acting on this mat- 
ter and I would not want the burden on 
my hands if we defeat this legislation 
and, a week from now or a month from 
now. Another Sadat is killed, another 
government overthrown or there is an- 
other terrorist act like the one at Munich 
in 1972, financed from Libya by Ameri- 
can dollars. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I hope 
that, as the result of the very signals 
that the Senator from Colorado has sent 
out, in introducing legislation and an- 
nouncing that he was going to call up 
this amendment and in the discussion 
today, those agencies of Government 
which are charged with looking after 
the safety and security of American citi- 
zens wherever they may be—that is one 
of the boasts of this Republic, ¿hat we 
do have a concern for our citizens in 
every part of the world—those officials 
of Government charged with that duty 
will be on notice and whatever plans 
they have to contribute to the safety and 
the security and the return of those 
Americans, they will be prepared to act 
more expeditiously than they did in the 
case of Tehran. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Will the Senator yield 
for an additional comment? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Certainly. 

Mr. PERCY. A parliamentary inquiry, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. PERCY. Who has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois has the floor. 


Mr. PERCY. I shall be very happy to 
yield to my distinguished colleague. As 
I said before we got on this colloquy, 
we shall have a suggestion to offer. I 
commend my distinguished colleague 
from Maryland and will be happy to have 
any comments my colleague from Massa- 
chutts would care to make at this time. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, in rela- 
tion to the discussion that has taken 
place between the Senator from Mary- 
land and the Senator from Colorado, it 
is my understanding that the great ma- 
jority of women and children have actu- 
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ally been evacuated from Libya after 
the warnings that were given by the 
State Department earlier this year. 
There are still, as I understand it, ap- 
proximately 200 women and children, 
out of 2,000 Americans, who still remain 
in Libya. This is obviously a matter of 
concern to us all. I would just like to go 
back and underline a point that has 
been made during the course of this dis- 
cussion. That is that the United States 
is not helpless in protecting its own citi- 
zens. I think there should be no misun- 
derstanding, either by Colonel Qadhafi 
or by other leaders in that part of the 
world, that the United States is prepared 
to take whatever steps are necessary to 
protect its citizens. 

It does seem to me, Mr. President, for 
that reason and the other reasons that 
have been offered here in support of this 
amendment, that it is entirely appro- 
priate that we act on it now. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Massachusetts gets my 
drift exactly, that if we are going to 
take this step for good and sufficient rea- 
sons, then those officials of Government 
who are charged with the responsibility 
to do what can be done should be doing 
it, not in the kind of muddle that existed 
prior to Tehran which resulted so 
tragically. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The point I would like 
to make in response is that the President 
did not have any hesitancy about making 
comments about what the United States 
may or may not do in Saudi Arabia. 
I would think the lives and well-being 
of Americans in Libya would have the 
highest priority. I do not believe that we 
are defenseless in that part of the world. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, as the dis- 
tinguished Senator has said, the United 
States is not without power. But I think 
in our particular role, we can exercise 
that power much more effectively if we 
do not do it precipitously, if we do not 
do it without consultation with our allies. 
This is the whole emphasis and the es- 
sense of a partnership, that we do not 
surprise completely as we did with 
Japan, when we opened relationships 
with the Peoples Republic of China, but 
we negotiate and talk with them. Ob- 
viously, our allies are on notice through 
the CowcRESsIONAL Recorp that this 
debate is being carried on. 

It is one thing for a debate to be car- 
ried on in the Senate. It is another thing 
for the executive branch to actually take 
action. They have taken action in these 
areas before. But I doubt that they have 
moved with the kind of dispatch and the 
kind of high priority that is now being 
put on it by the Senate, and I join my 
colleagues in assigning high priority to 
this matter. 


What I believe we should do is make 
certain, when we move, that we know 
what the consequences of our move will 
be, what adverse fallout there may be. 
But also, when we move, we should move 
in such a way that what we do is effec- 
tive, does have power, does have impact, 
and causes the party against which we 
take such action to respond. 

So I have prepared a substitute amend- 
ment which would express the sense of 
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Congress regarding the outrageous be- 
havior of Libya, requesting the President 
to prepare a report on means of increas- 
ing political and economic pressure on 
Libya, both unilaterally and in concert 
with our allies. 

Included in such a report would be the 
concept of restricting imports of Libyan 
crude. 

Before sending it to the desk, I should 
like to read the substitute; and if there 
are any modifications or changes that 
any of my colleagues would suggest, or if 
anyone would care to join me in it, I cer- 
tainly would entertain such cosponsor- 
ship. The amendment is simply this: 

The Congress of the United States con- 
demns the Libyan government for its support 
of international terrorist movements, its ef- 
forts to obstruct positive movement toward 
the peaceful resolution of problems in the 
Middle East Region, and its actions to de- 
stabilize and control governments of neigh- 
boring states in Africa. 

The Congress believes that the President 
should conduct an immediate review of con- 
crete steps the United States could take, indi- 
vidually and in concert with its allies, to 
bring economic and political pressure on 
Libya to cease such activities. Such a review 
should include the possibility of tariffs on or 
prohibitions against the import of crude oil 
from Libya. 


I believe this can be taken up with con- 
siderable dispatch. This is not a new sub- 
ject. The study would not take a pro- 
longed period of time. It would give us 
the benefit of working in concert with 
the executive branch of Government 
charged with certain responsibilities in 
the area of foreign policy, and it would 
impose upon them the obligation to con- 
sult closely with their allies, to let them 
know of our deep concern, our intention 
to do something, to move forward and, it 
is hoped, to move forward in concert with 
them. 

It would give us an opportunity to eval- 
uate which methods would be the most 
effective, how we can assure the effective- 
ness of those, and work in a multilateral 
and multinational sense, which always 
has proved io be the far better way to act. 

Again, however, I commend my dis- 
tinguished colleagues for raising the 
issue, an issue which we have overlooked 
for too long. We must move forward on 
this issue. I commend Senator Hart, 
Senator KENNEDY, and Senator MATHIAS 
for raising the questions they have 
raised. 

I send the substitute amendment to 
the desk, and I hope to have the support 
of my colleagues on it. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold the submission of the 
amendment for a brief colloquy? 

Mr. PERCY. Does the Senator want 
the amendment withheld? 

Mr. HART. Will the Senator do that? 

Mr. PERCY. I am happy to do so. 

Mr. HART. Would the Senator be 
agreeable to a solution to this matter 
which would perfect the pending amend- 
ment to authorize a further delay of 90 
days by the President of the United 
States of the effective date of the ban 
that is provided for in the amendment, 
if he certifies to Congress that such a 
delay is necessary to protect the lives of 
the Americans in Libya? That would 
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provide the 90-day delay of the effective 
date of this cutoff of imports and then 
authorize the President another 90 days 
beyond that, if he certifies to Congress 
that the additional delay was necessary 
to protect the lives of Americans. 

Would that be an approach that ap- 
peals to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. PERCY. I would much prefer the 
working of the substitute amendment. 
This not only would take into account 
protecting the lives, and that would be 
a major part of the study, but also would 
give us adequate time to review all con- 
sequences of different actions. I hope 
the study would be done expeditiously. 

Certainly the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee would see that we would ask for 
rapid handling of this urgent matter. 
It would be difficult to put an exact time 
frame on it, and I do feel that, to be 
really effective, we will have to be as- 
sured that we will not be operating in 
& vacuum. 

I ask this question of my distinguished 
colleague: What proportion of the crude 
oil shipments of Libya is now purchased 
by the United States which would be cut 
off by this particular amendment that 
has been offered by the Senator from 
Colorado? 

Mr. HART. At the present time, the 
United States, according to the Depart- 
ment of Energy, is importing about 40 
percent of the oil exported from Libya. 

Mr. PERCY. What studies have been 
made and what evidence could be given 
that this will be sufficient to cause Libya 
to change an international policy, or 
what alternatives are available, for 
which we have evidence, that they could 
sell this quantity of oil or a large part of 
it in world markets and therefore suffer 
no adverse effects? 

If there were any possibility that they 
could get rid of this oil and move it 
someplace else and pick up the demand 
that we have imposed upon them for 
this oil, there is no question in anyone’s 
mind that they would do that; and they 
would love the opportunity to simply 
demonstrate and prove that this uni- 
lateral action taken by the United States 
is not going to cause them to change 
their objective and would not have the 
adverse impact upon them that we 
would want it to have. 

Mr. HART. The thought of the au- 
thors of this amendment in no way sug- 
gests that our refusal to pay Colonel 
Qadhafi for his oil is going to make a 
nice, gentle, nonterrorizing man out of 
him. He is insane. He is a lunatic. He 
was called a lunatic by the President of 
Egypt, who may have lost his life for 
saying that: 

Every responsible governor in the re- 
gion has so described him. President 
Nimeiri, of the Sudan has said that 
Colonel Qadhafi has a split personality, 
and that both personalities are evil. 


Everyone who has had anything to do 
with him thinks he is either evil or crazy 
or both. 


So I do not suggest—and I do not 
think any of the authors of this amend- 
ment suggest—that because the United 
States of America refuses to buy his 
oil, it is going to change his personality 
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or his politics, and I would not want 
the Senator from Illinois or any other 
Senator to believe that. 

Second, the Senator says it is impor- 
tant to be effective when you act in 
the international arena. I agree. But 
there is one thing more important than 
effectiveness, and that is morality. How 
can we go to the other governments of 
the world and say, “We would like your 
cooperation," when the immediate re- 
sponse they are going to give us is, 
“What are you doing about it?" 

My point to the Senator from Illinois 
is that we will be most effective if we 
take this step. We can then go to the 
other major importers of Libyan oil— 
Spain, West Germany, and Italy—and 
be more effective in getting them to 
join us. 

By demonstrating our willingness to 
pass over Libyan oil, I think our bar- 
gaining position wil be improved with 
respect to our sister governments, the 
importing countries. 

Iagree with the Senator that one must 
deal effectively and one must deal with 
one's alles, and that is exactly the 
thrust of this amendment. 

Mr. PERCY. As I interpret the com- 
ments of the distinguished Senator it is 
his hope that we could work some sort of 
& compromise out. I would certainly be 
very receptive to that. I would like to feel 
that whatever compromise is worked out 
is effective because once we shoot our 
wad and we say this is what we are going 
to do it is final. When we embargoed 
grain to the Soviet Union we very quickly 
learned that it was difficult to get other 
nations to follow. Some did and then 
they did not stay very long with this. It 
is much easier now dealing with Poland 
as we have reached agreements with our 
allies on joint action that we are all go- 
ing to take. That is the principle that I 
wish to try to stay with. If it is at all 
possible to work out a compromise 
amendment that we can both agree on I 
would like to do that. 


At this time I am particularly pleased 
to yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield for 1 minute. I believe 
it is also important to note that on the 
issue of U.S. imports of Libyan oil—of 
which the United States imports ap- 
proximately 40 percent of total Libyan 
oil exports—now is the time to take the 
action that is suggested in this amend- 
ment. Today there is an international oil 
glut. Libyan oil is some of the highest 
priced oil in the world. They have diffi- 
culty selling it. That is why the amount 
that is imported from Libya has dropped 
significantly over the last year. 

Second. I would certainly hope that 
this would be just the first step taken 
by the United States. The question has 
been raised about the potential danger 
to Americans in Libya. I hope that after 
this first step, that we are going to have 
action by the United States, throughout 
the international community, the United 
Nations and with our allies, to pursue a 
coordinated approach against Libyan 
terrorism. If we cannot be effective in an 
oil embargo against Libya, then the 
effectiveness of the United States is seri- 
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ously undermined. I believe that we can 
be effective. If there has ever been a 
legitimate reason to pursue such a course, 
this is it: International terrorism, mur- 
der, and assassination. If the United 
States is not going to stand up on this 
issue, then I do not see how we can ex- 
pect to be the true world leader on other 
important issues, such as promoting 
racial justice in South Africa, or encour- 
aging respect for fundamental human 
rights in the Soviet Union. 

Mr. PERCY. I agree with my colleague 
that we can be effective. The question is 
what procedure should we use to be the 
most effective. 

I tend to think we should begin to 
work out the beginning of something 
with a group of nations that tend to sup- 
port us. Rather than saying “This is the 
action we unilaterally have taken, now 
you follow us," we should say: “We have 
a common problem, a common objective 
and goal, now what are your ideas? Here 
are some of the things we are willing to 
do. What are you willing to do?" I tend 
to think we will bring them together 
more quickly and more successfully that 
way than by our just taking a precipitate 
action. 

Also I think in this regard when we 
do have an executive branch that would 
be charged with the responsibility of 
carrying out all of these negotiations, we 
are not prepared to suddenly drop all 
our plans here and rush off. In fact, 
there is a Smith Act that would prevent 
our doing that. 

I think it would be well to do this in 
such a way that the administration 
would have enthusiasm for doing it and 
really have a feeling it would work. That 
is why I think it would be well for us to 
consult just a little bit now to see if we 
can work out a common compromise on 
this I am very happy to do so. 

Mr. HART. I wish very much to do 
that. 

While the Senator from New York is 
being heard I wonder if the Senator from 
Illinois will yield 10 seconds for a unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

Mr. PERCY. I yield, of course. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I point out 
to my colleague that this is a bipartisan 
amendment and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the distinguished Senator from 
Texas (Mr. Tower) who as we all know 
is the chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee be added as a cosponsor of 
this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


Mr. PERCY. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague from New York who 
has been very patient. 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank the chair- 
man. 


Mr. President, I believe it is the case 
that in the last generation the United 
States has been frittering away a rich 
inheritance of the 18th, 19th, and 20th 
centuries. I speak of the belief that the 
relations among States are governed by 
law, that this law is to be found in texts, 
and that these texts are relevant to dis- 
cussions such as ours, Although deliber- 
ate and malicious disregard for interna- 
tional law lies at the center of our entire 
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discussion, the subject of law has not 
been raised so far today. 

I refer the Senate to the Charter of 
the United Nations, which is not only a 
treaty but a treaty that reflects tradi- 
tional international law. The third prin- 
ciple of the organization, as expressed in 
article 2, is that— 

All Members shall settle their interna- 
tional disputes by peaceful means in such a 
manner that international peace and secu- 
rity, and justice, are not endangered. 


The fourth principle holds that— 

All Members shall refrain in their interna- 
tional relations from the threat or use of 
force against the territorial integrity or po- 
litical independence of any state, or in any 
other manner inconsistent with the Purposes 
of the United Nations. 


Among the measures that the Security 
Council is entitled to take in response to 
such breaches of the peace is, according 
to article 41, the “complete or partial 
interruption of economic relations." 

Mr. President, there has not appeared 
on the world scene in recent years a more 
flagrantly and assertively illegal regime 
than that of tbe present Government of 
Libya. It openly asserts its use of force 
against individuals in other states. It 
has most recently invaded its neighbor 
Chad and has set up a regime in Ndja- 
mena, the capital there, that represents 
its interest and not those of the people of 
Chad. 

This whole sequence has been met 
with a variety of responses by the na- 
tions of the world, none that center on 
the question of whether something ille- 
gal is happening here, and to do this is 
increasingly a normal thing. Members 
of the Senate will recall that it was a very 
long while after the seizure of the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Iran before it occurred 
to anyone in the Department of State 
that this was a clear violation of inter- 
national law and that the matter ought 
to be taken to the International Court of 
Justice. It was finally done and the Court 
issued a unanimous, resounding, and 
prompt condemnation of the act. 

We do not know what we have lost if 
we lose the idea that international law 
is a norm and that individual countries 
have a responsibility to adhere to those 
norms and to enforce them by their own 
actions. In this case we will be taking 
action to enforce the rule of law in inter- 
national relations by ceasing to trade 
with an egregious violator of that law 
I believe we must. I hope we shall. I urge 
the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the amendment of the 
Senator from Colorado. 

I discussed this with the Senator when 
he was formulating this suggestion and 
this idea and I compliment him for tak- 
ing the lead. It is something which I 
think is long overdue from the stand- 
point of where the United States is in 
not only the international arena but in 
the specific area of terrorist activities 
that are recognized throughout the 
world, and I only wish quite frankly that 
this effort was far greater than it is and 
that this amendment went even further. 


I have discussed it and made some re- 
marks about a total embargo and realiz- 
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ing the difficulty of that, unless our 
allies join, I hope that regardless of how 
this amendment might come out the ad- 
ministration would show some strong 
leadership in the international area in 
an attempt to negotiate with our NATO 
allies and other Western countries to 
find another source of petroleum, to 
cease all trade with Libya until we see 
some positive action by that country 
that indeed it is willing to live under a 
civilized society and rule of law which 
would permit countries to disagree with 
one another and would permit countries 
to pursue an effort of peace without the 
threat of terrorist activities. 

This is something that is intolerable 
in today’s world, and I cannot help but 
think that now is the time, as the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts pointed out a 
few minutes ago, economically it is a 
good time, from the standpoint of the 
glut in the world of oil right now. But 
really it should make no difference. 
There may be hardships if we were to 
enact this amendment and if it were to 
become law. But I think the American 
people, as they understand the situation, 
would join in an effort by this country to 
do something constructive and positive 
today or within 90 days, as the amend- 
ment calls for, from the enactment of 
the amendment into actual legislation, 
to cease our purchasing of oil and to 
move toward an effort that other coun- 
tries would also do, hopefully soon. 

Imagine if we were successful in 
securing—and if we could take the lead- 
ership role or anyone could take the 
leadership role—the Western World to 
cease trading with Libya even if only for 
a short time. It would send a message 
to any country that would promote the 
type of terrorism that they flaunt in the 
world press, in which they take national 
pride. 

Maybe it will be the beginning of the 
end of this type of activity which, I 
think, is totally unacceptable to anyone 
who has any feelings about his fellow 
human beings, who has a desire to find 
a solution to problems and has a desire 
to let people work together in determin- 
ing their own direction of their govern- 
ment and their societies without these 
threats of terrorists and the actual im- 
plementation of some of the terrorist 
activities that have gone on. 

I ask unanimous consent that I be 
made a cosponsor of the amendment of 
the Senator from Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate Senator Hart on his amend- 
ment. It is high time that we take strong 
action against the terrorist activities 
of Libya and its leader, Colonel Qadhafi. 

The problem was well stated in a re- 
cent Washington Post editorial: “As the 
single largest purchaser of Libyan oil, 
the United States is, financially speak- 
ing, the leading sponsor of Libyan ad- 
venturism and terrorism.” 

The fact is that the United States buys 
one-half of Libya’s oil. In July of this 
year, that amounted to 287,000 barrels 
per day. On an annual basis, this means 
we are providing Qadhafi with $4 bil- 
lion to finance his terrorist actions. 
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That Qadhafi is a destabilizing influ- 
ence in international affairs is easily 
documented. He has continually pro- 
moted instability in countries friendly 
to the United States, such as Egypt, 
Saudi Arabia, and Israel. He ordered an 
attack on U.S. aircraft even though they 
were flying over international waters. 
The most recent example of his threat- 
ening role was his tasteless reaction to 
the assassination of the late Anwar 
Sadat. 

Now is an especially opportune time 
to send a message to Colonel Qadhafi. 
The existing glut in the world oil market 
makes it less likely that Libya can find 
other customers for its oil exports. 

Furthermore, the resulting decline in 
revenues for Libya could create signifi- 
cant domestic repercussions from which 
Qadhafi will not be able to isolate him- 
self. 

It is time for the United States to as- 
sume a leadership role. Under the Hart 
amendment, we would have 90 days to 
coordinate actions with other major im- 
porters to implement an embargo on 
Libyan oil. Once we have taken the first 
step, other nations which desire to curb 
terrorism should follow suit. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 494 
(Purpose: To express sense of Congress con- 
cerning Libyan actions by the Libyan 

Government) 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I now send 
forward my substitute amendment and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Gorton). The clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Illinois (Mr. PERCY) 
proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 494 to the Hart unprinted amendment 
numbered 493. 


Mr. PERCY. I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the amendment 
be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

In lieu of the language proposed to be 
inserted by amendment UP 493, insert the 
following: 

The Congress of the United States con- 
demns the Libyan government for its sup- 
port of international terrorist movements, 
its efforts to obstruct positive movement to- 
ward the peaceful resolution of problems in 
the Middle East Region, and its actions to 
destabilize and control governments of 
neighboring states in Africa. 

The Congress believes that the President 
should conduct an immediate review of con- 
crete steps the United States could take, 
individually and in concert with its allies, 
to bring economic and political pressure on 
Libya to cease such activities, and submit 
such a report to the Congress within 180 
days of enactment. Such a review should 
include the possibility of tariffs on or pro- 


hibitions against the import of crude oll 
from Libya. 


Mr. PERCY. The amendment has been 
fully read, it has been fully discussed, 
and I feel we would be ready for a vote 
on this amendment now. 


If there are any further Senators who 
would like to comment on it I would be 
glad to yield to them. If not, I ask for the 
yeas and nays, Mr. President. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HART. Mr. Fresident, I ask for the 
yeas and nays on my amendment, as 
well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
& sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PERCY. Is that on the Hart 
amendment? 

Mr. HART. We have not yet ordered 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. PERCY. The vote would follow the 
pending amendment, but the pending 
amendment is the substitute amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois is correct. The pending 
amendment is the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. HART. Is it the case that the 
amendment originally offered by the 
Senator from Colorado and the Senator 
from Massachusetts is subject to a per- 
fecting amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 495 

(Purpose: To prohibit the importation of 

crude oil extracted in Libya) 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I send a 
perfecting amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Colorado (Mr. Harr) 
proposes a perfecting amendment, unprinted 
amendment numbered 495, to unprinted 
amendment numbered 493. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that further reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the end of the amendment of Mr. Harr 
(UP 493) add the following: 
PROHIBITION ON THE IMPORTATION 

OIL FROM LIBYA 

(a) the Congress finds that it is in the in- 
terest of the United States to combat inter- 
national terrorism, and that the present re- 
gime in Libya is aiding and abetting interna- 
tional terrorism. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, and effective 90 days from the date of 
enactment of this Act, no person subject to 
the jurisdiction of the United States may 
import, directly or indirectly, into the United 
States or its territories or possessions any 
crude oil extracted in Libya. 


OF CRUDE 


(c) The Congress calls on the President to 
(1) actively urge all nations, including our 
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European allies and Japan, to strengthen 
their cooperation against international ter- 
rorism and (2) coordinate international 
measures to establish and maintain a total 
prohibition of all imports of Libyan oil, in 
order to bring to the earliest possible end the 
international terrorist practices of the cur- 
rent Libyan regime. 

(d) The Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe regulations to carry out the provi- 
sions of subsection (a). 

(e) For purposes of subsection (8)— 

(1) the term "person" includes any indi- 
vidual, partnership, corporation, or other 
form of association, or any government or 
agency; and 

(2) the phrase "person subject to the 
Jurisdiction of the United States" includes 
any foreign subsidiary or affiliate of any cor- 
poration if nationals of the United States 
own, directly or indirectly, more than 8 per 
centum of the outstanding capital stock or 
other beneficial interest in such legal entity. 

(f) The President has the authority to 
postpone for 90 days the effective date of 
the oil import ban provided for in this sec- 
tion if he certifies to Congress that such 


action is necessary to protect American citi- 
ens in Libya. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, Senator KENNEDY, and Sen- 
ator KASSEBAUM, the principal cospon- 
sors of this amendment, the perfecting 
amendment is the language of the origi- 
nal amendment which we offered; that is 
to say, a complete elimination of im- 
ports of Libyan oil within 90 days of en- 
actment of this bill, with the provisions 
calling for the President to consult with 
our importing allies to construct an in- 
ternational boycott of Libyan oil, with 
the additional feature which was to be 
proposed by the Senator from Kansas 
(Mrs. KASSEBAUM) that would provide 
for an additional 90 days for the Presi- 
dent to certify to the Congress that that 
additional period was necessary to pro- 
tect the lives of Americans in Libya. 

So the perfecting amendment is the 
original amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Colorado, the Senator from 
Massachusetts, and other colleagues with 
the additional provision which was to be 
proposed by the Senator from Kansas to 
give the President of the United States 
an additional 90-day period, if he found 
it necessary, to protect the lives of 
Americans. 

I hope that the committee could sup- 
port this modified approach. I urge the 
support of all of our colleagues. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. HART. I yield to the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Will the Senator 
have me listed as a cosponsor? 

Mr. HART. Yes. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senator from New York 
(Mr. MOYNIHAN) be added as a cospon- 
sor of this perfecting amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 


Mr. PERCY. If, when I move to table, 
as I will, the perfecting amendment, if 
the tabling amendment is agreed to, is 
the next pending business the Percy sub- 
stitute amendment? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I move to 
table the Hart perfecting amendment. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy) to 
table the perfecting amendment (UP No. 
495) of the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
Hart). The yeas and nays have been 
ordered and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MATTINGLY (when his name was 
called). Present. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. ARMSTRONG), 
and the Senator from New York (Mr. 
D'AMATO) are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alabama (Mr. Denton) is absent due 
to illness. 


I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from New York (Mr. 
D'Amato) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON) , 
the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Exon), 
and the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
INOUYE) are necessarily absent. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber wish- 
ing to vote? 


The result was announced—yeas 33, 
nays 60, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 318 Leg.| 


Percy 
Pressler 
Randolph 
Rudman 
Schmitt 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Thurmond 
Warner 
Zorinsky 


Goldwater 
Gorton 


Baucus 
Bentsen 
Biden 


Murkowski 
Nunn 


Boren 
Bosch witz 


Huddleston 
Jackson 
Johnston 

. Kassebaum 

. Kennedy 

Leahy 
Levin 
Long 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
McClure 
Melcher 
Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 
Moynihan 


ANSWERED "PRESENT"—1 
Mattingly 


NOT VOTING—6 

Denton Exon 

Eagleton Inouye 

So the motion to lay on the table Mr. 
Hart's amendment (UP No. 495) was 
rejected. 


Armstrong 
D'Amato 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the perfecting 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado. 

The perfecting amendment (UP No. 
495) was agreed to. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, prior to 
that vote, I asked a parliamentary in- 
quiry as to what the next pending busi- 
ness of the Senate would be. As I under- 
stood it, the next vote would be on the 
Percy substitute. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order, so that the Senator 
from Illinois can be heard. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, prior to 
the last vote, I made a parliamentary in- 
quiry—no matter what the outcome of 
this tabling motion would be—as to 
whether the next pending business was à 
vote on the Percy substitute. Is that cor- 
rect? The answer given to me was in the 
affirmative. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
answered on the basis of the tabling mo- 
tion carrying, and it did not carry. The 
question is now on the Percy substitute. 

Mr. PERCY. I think the discussion has 
been completed on the Percy substitute 
amendment. We are ready for the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does any 
Senator seek recognition? 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment which was just adopted would pre- 
vent the United States from importing 
oil from Libya after a 90-day period. 
after the enactment of this into law. 

In addition, that amendment was per- 
fected to give the President of the United 
States an additional 90 days in his dis- 
cretion, if he certified to Congress that 
an additional 90-day period were neces- 
sary to protect the lives of Americans in 
Libya. That is the amendment which was 
just adopted. 


The distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, the Sena- 
tor from Illinois, is seeking to enact, as 
a substitute to that, a proposal that the 
administration study the question of 
American imports of oil from Libya and 
make recommendations as to adminis- 
trative action to be taken with regard to 
American policy on the importation of 
Libyan oil. 


I say the issue is a very simple one. 
Are we now prepared—and I think a ma- 
jority of the Senate has indicated its 
commitment—to take steps to begin the 
process of ending American dependence 
on Libyan oil? In short, we are importing 
300,000 barrels of oil a day from Libya, 
at a cost of more than $4 billion annually 
to the American people, and that money 
is being used as a principal source of 
financing for international terrorism. 

That is why a large majority of the 
Senate has voted as it has; and we will 
place the Senate of the United States 
on record, if we defeat the substitute of 
the Senator from Illinois, as opposed to 
the American financing of Qadhafi ter- 
rorism. That is the issue. 


I hope all our colleagues, on the vote 
that will now occur on the substitute, 
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will remain consistent and vote against 
a proposal which would defer American 
action and Senate action on this issue, 
which would continue the process of 
American financing of Libyan terrorism, 
and would begin the process of cutting 
off that principal source of financing 
this very day. That is the issue. The 
issue is clear cut. Are we going to cut off 
this American financing of Qadhafi, or 
are we going to study the issue? That is 
the choice presently before the Senate. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the issue is 
& very clear one, and there is no dis- 
agreement that we should do whatever 
we can to discourage in every way we 
can the hostile actions of Libya for its 
perpetrating international terrorism and 
for its efforts to obstruct a peaceful set- 
tlement of the problems in the Middle 
East. 

The question simply is: How do we go 
&bout doing this? We can unilaterally 
rush in and cut off all oil in 90 days and 
then wait to see what the consequences 
will be. 

My question is the same question asked 
by Senator KASSEBAUM, and that is why 
her last amendment was helpful, in à 
sense. The question is, What happens to 
a couple of hundred Americans who are 
in Libya? What happens to the oil com- 
panies there? Are they precipitately cut 
back? What happens when we cut off 
that source of supply? Is it available? 
Can they use it anyplace else, and do we 
just hurt ourselves in the meantime? 

Should we, in this kind of case, be 
acting just unilaterally, standing up 
alone, saying that we are against ter- 
rorism and therefore we are going to 
take this action? Should we give the ad- 
ministration the chance to work with 
our allies, to work with other countries, 
to sit down, as my substitute directs 
them to do, and work with these coun- 
tries to find out what we should do, what 
the consequences will be of this unilat- 
eral cutting off of oil? What is a better 
action? 


We have learned that by taking uni- 
lateral action, we do not necessarily 
have people follow it. The essence of 
allies is to have a partnership so that 
those partners will feel that we are 
working with them, giving them an op- 
portunity to be a party to this. Then, if 
we move in unison, as we have agreed to 
move in unison, I think we have a far 
better cause on our hands, such as we 
have in Poland. We have worked with 
our allies, with our friends, and they 
now know we are going to take uniform 
action, and that message has gone 
across to Moscow. 

We should not take unilateral action, 
without consultation, without knowing 
what the consequences will be, and act- 
ing only on our own in a matter that 


affects the entire world and revolts the 
world. We should give them a chance, as 
my substitute does, directing the admin- 
istration in 180 days to come back and 
report to the Senate that these are the 
consequences, these are the actions, 
these are our friends, these are our 
allies, this action unified will really 
cripple the economy of Libya—I think 
that is a far sounder and more prudent 
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and cautious method; and I believe it is 
more effective in possibly gaining the 
end result, and we all share the end 
result. 

We want to send a strong message, 
and that message can be sent by having 
the administration directed to undertake 
this study. 

As Senator Hart has said, no hearings 
have been held cn this issue, no com- 
mittee has taken this under considera- 
tion. Perhaps we have been negligent in 
that, but just because we have not done 
something in the past, we should not 
now move precipitately ahead, not know- 
ing what the consequences would be of 
this particular action or whether what 
we do will have any real effect. 

The end objective is what we want. 
That is why I urge voting for the sub- 
stitute that has been offered that will 
be greeted by the administration with 
enthusiasm, allowing them to move for- 
ward in parallel with Congress in an 
action that I think we all hold and the 
objectives of which we all hold in com- 
mon. I believe we are ready for the vote. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, if 
the chairman will yield for just a 
second, I wish to say, in response to his 
saying no hearings had been held, we 
did have a hearing in the African Affairs 
Subcommittee on the question of Libya’s 
intentions particularly regarding the 
Libyan-Chad situation. At that time this 
issue was raised. I know it has been of 
concern to the State Department, and 
my own feelings have been that if we are 
asking other nations to stop trade with 
Libya then we must be willing ourselves 
to recognize the importance of this is- 
sue. We did discuss this in a hearing of 
that subcommittee. 

There has been no indepth anaivsis. 
but there was certainly agreement that 
every effort should oe made to reduce 
our imports of Libyan oil. That is the 
reason that I joined as a cosponsor in 
this effort because I felt some positive 
action finally had to be taken and I do 
think this with the 90 days extension 
protects the workers who are there and 
I think that was an important consider- 
ation. 

Thank you. 

Mr. PERCY. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. KENNEDY. There are many im- 
portant issues of American foreign 
policy that we have to address in this 
body. We have heard many statements 
and speeches, both by Members of this 
body and members of this administra- 
tion, condemning international ter- 
rorism and assassination. 

The Senate now has the opportunity 
to put the United States on a very clear 
path. The Senate now has the opportu- 
nity to state its view that continued in- 
ternational terrorism and assassination 
wil not be funded with the money of 
American taxpayers. 

Mr. President, I would hope that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois, which basically calls for a study, 
would be rejected and that the Senate 
would then go on record in support of 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Colorado. 

What we are proposing is to conform 
our energy policy with our foreign policy. 
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We condemn international terrorism 
and yet we condone the importation of 
Libyan oil Let us have consistency in 
both. The Hart amendment permits it. 
We will be able to enact that policy by 
first rejecting the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Illinois and then sup- 
porting the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Colorado, which calls for 
a truly meaningful measure against 
Libyan terrorism. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the substitute 
amendment of the Senator from Illi- 
nois. On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. D'AMATO), the 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. MATTINGLY), 
the Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS), 
and the Senator from Virginia (Mr. WAR- 
NER), are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alabama (Mr. DENTON), is absent due 
to illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New York 
(Mr. D'Amato), would vote “Yea.” 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON), 
the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. EXON), 
the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE), 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
'lTSONGAS), are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHAFEE). Are there other Senators in the 
Chamber who desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 47, 
nays 44, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 319 Leg.] 
YEAS—47 


Gorton 
Grassley 
Hatch 
Hatfield 
Hawkins 
Hayakawa 


Goldwater 


Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 
Moynihan 
Murkowski 
Packwood 
Proxmire 
Pryor 
Quayle 
Randolph 
Riegle 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Weicker 
Williams 


Armstrong 
Baucus 
Biden 


Boren 
Boschwitz 
Bradley Hollings 
Bumpers Huddleston 
Burdick Jackson 
Byrd, Robert C. Johnston 
Cannon Kassebaum 
Chiles Kennedy 
Cranston Leahy 
DeConcini Levin 
Dodd 


MA! 
Durenberger Melcher 


NOT VOTING—9 


Exon Stevens 
Denton Inouye Tsongas 
Eagleton Mattingly Warner 


So Mr. Percy’s amendment (UP No. 
494) was agreed to. 

Mr. PERCY. I move to reconsider the 
vote by which the amendment was agreed 
to. 


D'Amato 
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Mr. BAKER. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
seeks the floor? 

The question recurs on the amendment 
of the Senator from Colorado as amend- 
ed by the substitute of the Senator from 
Illinois. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered—— 

Mr. PERCY addressed the chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the yeas and nays 
perder ae on the Hart amendment be viti- 
ated. 

Mr. LONG. I object, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. HART) as amended by the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Percy). The yeas and nays have 
a ordered and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. D’Amato), the 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. MATTINGLY), 
the Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS), 
the Senator from Virginia (Mr. WARNER), 
and the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
WEICKER) are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alabama (Mr. DENTON) is absent due to 
illness. 


I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from New York (Mr. 
D'AMATO) would vote “Yea.” 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON), 
the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Exon), 
the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE), 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Tsoncas) are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MUR- 
KOWSKI). Are there any other Senators 
in the Chamber wishing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 87, 
nays 3, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 320 Leg.] 
YEAS—87 


Garn 
Glenn 
Goldwater 


Abdnor 
Andrews 
Armstrong 
Baker 
Baucus 


Huddleston 
. Humphrey 
Jackson 
Jepsen 
Johnston 
Kassebaum 
Kasten 
Laxalt 
Leahy 
Levin ymms 
Long Thurmond 
Lugar Tower 
Mathias Wallop 
Matsunaga Williams 
McClure Zorinsky 
Melcher 
Metzenbaum 
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NAYS—3 
Kennedy Mitchell 


NOT VOTING—10 
Inouye Warner 
Mattingly Weicker 

Eagieton Stevens 

Exon Tsongas 

So Mr. Hanr's amendment (UP No. 
493), as amended, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote and 
I move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I yield to 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina for 2 minutes, and then I will 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Senator from 
Utah. 

THE SITUATION IN NICARAGUA 

Mr. President, yesterday the Senate 
voted to accept an amendment which 
earmarked $30 million of taxpayers’ 
money in aid involved in this bill 
for the so-called private sector in Nic- 
aragua. I stated my reasons for op- 
posing this amendment on the floor at 
that time, and I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp, at the 
conclusion of my remarks, my statement 
of yesterday, found on pages 24491 and 
24492 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I have just 
been informed by an unquestionably 
credible source that this morning, at 2 
o’clock, less than 12 hours after the Sen- 
ate adopted the aforementioned amend- 
ment, the leaders of the five major pri- 
vate sector organizations in Nicaragua 
were arrested by the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment. That shows how free and how 
private the private sector is in Nicaragua. 

The family names of these gentlemen 
are as follows: Enrique Dreyfuss, Chair- 
man of Private Sector Council; Enrique 
Bolanos, President of Chamber of In- 
dustry; Huberto Cuadra, President of 
Confederation of Professional Organiza- 
tions; Renaldo Orlandes, President of 
Chamber of Commerce; and Benjamin 
Lanza, Chamber of Construction. 

I fear for the safety of these men and 
the safety of their families. The prede- 
cessor of Mr. Dreyfuss, Mr. Salazar, the 
foremost leader of the private sector, was 
gunned down by government forces in 
Nicaragua who led him into an ambush. 

Mr. President, I am fearful, in any 
case, that the private sector is dead in 
Nicaragua; and I call upon the admin- 
istration to make diligent representa- 
tions to the Government of Nicaragua 
and to inquire about the safety and wel- 
fare of these gentlemen. 

ExHIBIT 1 

Mr. HEtMs. Mr. President, I ask that I be 
recorded in the negative on this amendment. 

Mr. President, while I applaud the intent 
of the distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
in earmarking the entire $30 million of U.S. 
economic aid for the private sector in that 


beleaguered country, I cannot support his 
amendment. In that connection, I would 


Hart 


D'Amato 
Denton 


mention two points to illustrate why I deem 
it impossible to aid the private sector in 
Nicaragua through these channels without 
strengthening, even more, the hold of the 
Sandinistas over that country. 

Mr. President, Jerry Wein, the AID mission 
director for Nicaragua, recently visited with 
members of the staff of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations to explain the ceon- 
duct of the AID programs in Nicaragua. In 
reviewing the points he made during his dis- 
cussion with the committee's staff, Mr. Wein 
made me even more wary of any attempt to 
direct aid to the private sector in Nicaragua 
while the Sandinistas are in power. 

First of all, I am troubled by the revela- 
tion that, in AID's judgment, any enterprise 
which is owned in part by the Sandinista 
government still qualifies as a "private 
sector" entity, even though the Sandinistas 
may own as much as 49 percent of the stock. 

Second, Mr. President, I am troubled that 
of the $33 million of the aid earmarked for 
the private sector which was disbursed in 
June and October of 1980, only slightly more 
than $13 million can be accounted for to the 
satisfaction of our AID officials. That means 
that our AID officials are not satisfied that 
any of the other $20 million was spent on 
the private sector—as mandated by the Con- 
gress. So, what happened to the other $20 
million? Where was 1t spent? 

Mr. President, the truth 1s, our AID officials 
cannot insure that U.S. dollars will be spent 
as mandated by Congress. How can we be 
sure that the U.S, taxpayers' dollars will be 
aiding the Nicaraguan private sector 
throughout the nationalized banks control- 
led by the Sandinistas? If past performance 
is any guide, we cannot. 

Finally, Mr. President, my good friend and 
colleague, the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska, has assured us that the money 
which he has asked to be earmarked for aid 
to the Nicaraguan private sector was in the 
administration’s budget—the figure, he 
emphasizes, did not originate with him. Mr. 
President, I am confident the able Senator 
realizes that, while the Reagan administra- 
tion budget did contain such a line item, 
surely the administration had no intention 
of sending millions of the American tax- 
payers’ dollars to the Sandinistas, with the 
compliments of the American taxpayer. 

To the contrary, it is clear that the admin- 
istration wanted to have this money avail- 
able in the event that developments in 
Nicaragua might find the Sandinistas out of 
power, or renouncing its aggressive pro- 
Marxist program—either development being 
one which I and many other Americans, as 
well as many members of the Nicaraguan 
private sector, would welcome. The admin- 
istration would then be able to proceed with 
aid to that country in such new circum- 
stances. 

Under present circumstances, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am concerned that any money going 
to Nicaragua, however well intentioned any- 
one may be in supplying it, will only serve 
to buy time, if not arms, for the Sandinistas. 
For that reason I must oppose the Zorinsky 
amendment, and I ask that the RECORD re- 
flect my opposition to 1t. 


© Mr. ZORINSKY. Mr. President, I have 
learned today that the Government of 
Nicaragua arrested five individuals who 
comprise the leadership of the private 
sector in Nicaragua. No action could 
more vividly highlight the urgent need 
for the amendment, which I sponsored 
and the Senate accepted yesterday, ear- 
marking 100 percent of U.S. aid funds to 
the private sector in Nicaragua. 

I only regret that the signal, which 
the Senate sent yesterday by passing my 
amendment, apparently arrived too late 
to stave off this reprehensible action by 
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the Nicaraguan Government which oc- 
curred only hours after Senate action. 
During the course of the debate on my 
amendment yesterday, I noted, “This 
year, the administration requested that 
the law be changed, deleting any re- 
quirement that aid go to the private sec- 
tor in Nicaragua. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that sends the wrong signal to the 
Government of Nicaragua." 

At this juncture, Mr. President, I can 
only hope that the message sent by my 
amendment, restoring and expanding 
the requirement on aid to the private 
sector, has been carefully noted by the 
Nicaraguan leadership. They should now 
understand the depth of the U.S. com- 
mitment to the survival of the private 
sector in Nicaragua. In response to our 
concern and that of other democratic 
nations, and in view of their own best 
interests, the Nicaraguan leadership 
should move speedily to end the captivity 
of these fine business leaders. 

Mr. President, Nicaragua is at a cross- 
roads. Confrontation and repression of 
the sort evidenced today by the Govern- 
ment in Nicaragua is not the path to 
stability in Nicaragua or to good rela- 
tions with the democratic nations of the 
world community. 

I would like to reiterate my stand on 
Nicaragua by inserting my statement of 
yesterday with regard to the amendment 
passed by the Senate. 

The material follows: 

Mr. ZonINSKY. Mr. President, I would like 
to point out, prior to the voice vote on this 
amendment, that it is not my proposal to al- 
locate money in the next year's budget for 
Nicaragua. It is the administration's pro- 
posal, lest there be any confusion as to who 
proposed what for the budget. My amend- 
ment to the administration's proposal does 
not require that the money requested by the 
administration be spent. It does require that 
if funds are spent in Nicaragua that those 
funds be available solely for the private sec- 
tor. 

There are those who question the need for 
an amendment on Nicaragua because it is 
assumed that under the current strain in 
relations the administration is not planning 
to send any A D funds. I would answer that 
it is an assumption that should not be made. 
I am aware of reports in the press that indi- 
cate that discussions between the United 
States and Nicaraguan officials could very 
well result in resumed assistance to the Nic- 
araguan Government. My amendment would 
insure that funds will not go to the Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua unless the President cer- 
tifles that the Government there is making 
substantial progress toward free and fair 
elections. 

Furthermore, I realize that there are those 
who feel that AID has not been very efficient 
in disbursing funds in Nicaragua and insur- 
ing that 60 percent is getting to the private 
sector. I have taken a back seat to no one 
regarding this situation and that is one of 
the principal reasons for my amendment. 
The amendment would tighten the account- 
ability procedures by requiring the President 
to report to the Congress every 6 months on 
just how the funds are used. 

My colleagues would be interested to know 
that for the past 8 months, I have attempted 
to obtain from A'D an accounting of funds 
expended thus far in Nicaragua. I wanted to 
make certain that 60 percent of U.S. aid had 
gone to the private sector as required by law. 

In recent committee hearings, I put the 
request for an accounting directly to Secre- 
tary of State Haig and I now have his com- 
mitment for AID to produce such an ac- 
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counting within a reasonable time. And in a 
recent meeting with officials from the AID 
mission in Nicaragua, Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee staff were assured that fig- 
ures still being compiled will bring the 
amount of private sector assistance to the 
62-percent level. My amendment will insure 
tighter control and supervision of any fu- 
ture expenditure of funds, and mandate in 
the law a full and detailed accounting every 
6 months. 

Mr. President, 2 years ago I recommended 
that the Senate adopt a requirement that 60 
percent of all aid to Nicaragua go to the 
private sector. This requirement became the 
law. This year, the administration requested 
that the law be changed, deleting any re- 
quirement that aid go to the private sector 
in Nicaragua. Mr. President, I believe that 
sends the wrong signal to the Government 
of Nicaragua. 

If U.S. aid is a means to an end, that end 
in Nicaragua ought to be the establishment 
of democracy. My amendment, by earmark- 
ing not 69 percent, but 100 percent of aid to 
the private sector is an attempt to keep that 
prospect of democracy alive. 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, as I un- 
derstand it, the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island has a technical 
amendment to take care of at this time. 
and when he concludes, I should like 
to have recognition. 

Mr. PELL. I thank the Senator. 


AMENDMENT NO. 571 (AS MODIFIED) 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I send to the 
desk—and I request unanimous con- 
sent—a technical modification of 
amendment 571, which was agreed to by 
the Senate. 

The amendment is as follows: 


On page 89, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following new section 726 and renumber 
the subsequent section accordingly: 

Sec. 726. If the funds authorized to be 
appropriated to carry out the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 for the fiscal year 1982, 
$13,275,000 under part I, and $20,000,000 
under chapter 4 of part II of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 shall be available 
only for Nicaragua under the following con- 
ditions: 


(a) all of the funds made available to 
Nicaragua shall be furnished solely for as- 
sistance to the private sector in Nicaragua; 

(b) the provisions of subsection (a) shall 
not apply when the President determines, 
and reports to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and the Chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate, that Nicaragua is making substantial 
progress toward free and fair elections. 

(c) for each 6-month period in which any 
funds are expended under this Act for Nica- 
ragua, the President shall submit to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
the Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate a report accounting 
fully and in itemized detail for the amounts 
»blgated and actually expended in Nica- 
ragua. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is so modified. 
AMENDMENT NO. 556 
(Purpose: To strike out language providing 
for the autonomy of the Peace Corps, to 
ensure maximum efficiency of ACTION and 

Peace Corps) 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 556. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 


The Senator from Utah (Mr. HATCH) pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 556. 
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Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Beginning with page 45, line 8, strike out 
all through page 50, lire 9. 

On page 50, strike out lines 11 and 12, and 
insert in lieu thercof the following: 

“Sec. 601. Section 3 of the Peace Corps Act 
is amended—"’. 

On page 50, line 20, strike out “Src. 612." 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 602.". 

On page 50, line 21, strike out “sections 605 
and 611" and insert in lieu thereof “section 
601”. 

On page 51, line 7, strike out “Sec. 613." 
and insert in lieu thereof "Sec. 603.". 

On page 51, line 23, strike out “Sec. 614.’ 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 604." 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, part A of 
title VI of S. 1196, the Foreign Assistance 
Act, would separate the Feace Corps 
from its current status as an independ- 
ent agency within ACTION and make it 
entirely independent—a new agency 
within the executive branch. I rise in 
opposition to that provision, and have 
proposed this amendment to strike that 
language. There are many valid, and I 
believe compelling, reasons why I feel it 
would be unwise to separate the Peace 
Corps from ACTION. 

The Labor and Human Resources 
Committee has oversight responsibility 
for the ACTION agency, and we have 
been very interested in following the 
progress of both ACTION and the Peace 
Corps during the new administration. 
We have been cautious to try to be sure 


that both these agencies were working 
well, and able to function in a way that 
maximized the productivity and promise 
which both agencies can offer our great 
Nation. 


After careful examination I have been 
unable to find one good reason to think 
that either the Peace Corps or ACTION 
would substantially benefit if the Peace 
Corps were separated, and operated as 
an independent agency within the 
executive branch. I have been able to 
discover many reasons why they should 
continue together. We have every reason 
to believe that the current arrangement 
of having the Peace Corps operate as an 
independent agency within ACTION is 
serving the needs of both agencies very 
well, while minimizing the bureaucratic 
costs to the taxpayer. 

cos 

Mr. President, the major reason I op- 
pose separating the Peace Corps from 
ACTION is that such a move would cost 
the taxpayers more money. There is no 
doubt that the creation of a new inde- 
pendent agency means more spending. 
If the Peace Corps were totally separate 
from ACTION it would need additional 
funds for: administrative services, re- 
cruitment, communications, computer 
services, health services, accounting, 
payroll and rent for new office space. 

Earlier this year OMB estimated that 
a separate Peace Corps could cost as 
much as $3 million per year. Hearings 
have not been held on the current pro- 
posal, by the Governmental Affairs 
Committee—however, in 1979 the Gov- 
ernmental Affairs Committee held ex- 
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tensive hearings on this issue. At that 
time—and remember we have had 3 years 
of staggering inflation since then— 
they estimated that separation would 
cost $15 million: $5.5 million for re- 
cruitment and communications, $7.1 
million for administrative services, $2.5 
million for planning and evaluation, and 
$774,000 for miscellaneous startup costs. 
I Regardless of the exact amount of cost 
increases which separation would cause, 
we all know that new agencies always 
require additional funds. In 1979, the 
Carter administration and the Govern- 
mental Affairs Committee both opposed 
Peace Corps separation from ACTION. 
Cost was the major factor in their de- 
cision, Mr. President, how much less 
can we afford further expansion of the 
already bloated Federal bureaucracy 
today. 

Instead of looking for ways to de- 
velop new agencies and expand the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy, we would do much 
better to look at the example of the cur- 
rent cooperation of the Peace Corps 
and ACTION in sharing services, and 
keeping administrative costs to a mini- 
mum. We have already been through a 
round of difficult budget cuts. I believe 
the President is exactly correct when he 
calls for our support in his efforts to bal- 
ance the Federal budget. I also agree 
with my distinguished colleague from 
California, Senator CRANSTON, when he 
reminds us to be sensitive to the real 
needs of people. I could not vote to ex- 
pand Government bureaucracy for two 
agencies that are getting along well by 
pooling resources, when I know that fur- 
ther budget cuts will be necessary even 
this year. 

Mr. President in these times of ex- 
treme fiscal restraint I can see no good 
reason to gamble on an additional $3 to 
$15 million in the costs of running the 
Peace Corps. 

MILITARY INTELLIGENCE—TOM PAUKEN 

When the President nominated Tom 
Pauken to be the Director of ACTION 
earlier this year we immediately began 
to hear concerns voiced by some Mem- 
bers of this Chamber that the safety of 
Peace Corps volunteers would be jeop- 
ardized because Mr. Pauken was involved 
in a very minor way in Army intelligence 
many years ago. I have spoken on this 
floor previously expressing my complete 
support of Tom Pauken. He is a model 
citizen with a distinguished record of 
service to his country both in the Army, 
when he volunteered to serve during the 
Vietnam war, and in public activity. 

Mr. President, I believe there is abso- 
lutely no substance to the argument that 
Mr. Pauken in his position as Director of 
ACTION adversely affects the safety of 
Peace Corps volunteers. As I said when 
Mr. Pauken was confirmed by the Sen- 
ate, Peace Corps operates as an inde- 
pendent agency within ACTION. There 
has been a policy within the Peace Corps 
from its inception that the Peace Corps 
activities be kept entirely separate from 
any intelligence operations. Every Presi- 
dent from Kennedy to Reagan has sup- 
ported and perpetuated that policy. 
Therefore, Mr. President, there can be 
no credence given to the argument that 
Mr. Pauken's distinguished service to his 
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country many years ago will have any 
effect whatsoever on the perceptions of 
the Peace Corps at home or abroad. 

I have here a copy of a letter by Joseph 
Blatchford who was a former Director 
of ACTION and of the Peace Corps which 
appeared in the Washington Post in May 
this year. Mr. Blatchford reminds us that 
enemies of the United States have been 
trying to paint the Peace Corps as a CIA 
plot since its inception. He also points 
out that the people of the Third World 
have never been impressed with these 
ridiculous claims, and that they are not 
going to start believing them now. The 
help and work of the Peace Corps volun- 
teers is the thing that impresses the 
leaders of the countries in which our 
Peace Corps operates. I am convinced 
that will continue to be the case. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Blatchford letter be printed in the 
Recorp at the end of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HATCH. Since Mr. Pauken was 
confirmed by the Senate I have learned 
that the Deputy Director of the Peace 
Corps itself, Mr. Tom Houser, served in 
military counter intelligence prior to his 
service in the Peace Corps. Like Mr. 
Pauken, Mr. Houser's service in the mili- 
tary was many years before he served in 
the Peace Corps. Mr. Houser served as 
Deputy Director of the Peace Corps from 
1969 to 1971 during the height of the 
Vietnam war. Those who have been so 
adamantly opposed to Mr. Pauken, and 
have used his nomination as ACTION 
Director as an excuse to separate the 
Peace Corps from ACTION, have argued 
that Mr. Pauken's military background 
would taint the Peace Corps. 

Well, let us look at the record. Was 
there any objection to the nomination of 
Mr. Houser to serve as Deputy Director 
of the Peace Corps by those who are so 
opposed to Mr. Pauken today? Did any- 
one think he would taint the Peace 
Corps? No. Did the Peace Corps suffer 
"guilt" by association with Mr. Houser? 
No. 

Certainly Mr. Houser was much more 
involved in the day-to-day operation of 
the Peace Corps as Deputy Director, 
than Tom Pauken will ever be as Direc- 
tor of ACTION: Yet there was no one 
who used Mr. Houser's experience in 
military intelligence as an excuse for at- 
tacking the Peace Corps. 

If the enemies of the United States 
want to attack our country's policies, 
they do not need excuses. Today, as in 
the past, the Peace Corps is building 
good will for America among Third 
World countries. Mr. Pauken's military 
service will not affect the Peace Corps 
adversely, just as Mr. Houser's military 
service did not affect the Peace Corps ad- 
versely—even though Houser was actu- 
ally involved in day-to-day Peace Corps 
operations, while Mr, Pauken is not. 

So, Mr. President, I believe we have 
more than ample reason to calm the con- 
cern of my colleagues that Peace Corps 
volunteers will be in danger because of 
Mr. Pauken. There was no substance to 
that argument 10 years ago, and there is 
none today. We want to avoid casting 
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any kind of cloud over our veterans who 
served honorably and well in Vietnam. 
Certainly Mr. Pauken's distinguished 
military service is no reason to separate 
the Peace Corps from ACTION. 

POSITION OF THE REAGAN ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. President, not only am I and many 
of my colleagues opposed to separating 
Peace Corps from ACTION, President 
Reagan and members of his administra- 
tion are strongly opposed to this pro- 
posal for separation. 

David Stockman in a letter to Senator 
Percy and members of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee earlier this year said, 
separating the two agencies would, 
"create inefficiencies that would damage 
both ACTION and Peace Corps." He 
went on to say: 

Our analysis indicates that there are sig- 
nificant functions now jointly serving the 
Peace Corps and ACTION that would have 
to be duplicated at substantial cost if Peace 
Corps were to become an independent 
agency. 


And further he said: 

In this time of austerity, separate new 
Federal agencies should not be created ex- 
cept on a showing of the most urgent need. 
Where, as in the case of the Peace Corps, no 
such urgent need exists, formation of a 
separate new agency is a needless extrava- 
gance. 


I have a letter trom Max Frieders- 
dorf, assistant to President Reagan, in 
which he reaffirms the administration's 
opposition to separating Peace Corps 
and ACTION, specifically citing the pro- 
visions of this bill, S. 1196. He explains 
that separation would create unneces- 
sary duplication and certain inefficien- 
cies. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Friedersdorf’s letter be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tur WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, June 4, 1981. 
Hon. ORRIN HATCH, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: I appreciate your in- 
terest in the Administration’s position on 
legislation to separate the Peace Corps and 
ACTION, 


The Administration is opposed to 8. 1015, 
the Peace Corps Autonomy Act, which would 
establish the Peace Corps as an independent 
agency within the executive branch. fn addi- 
tion, we also oppose Title VI of S. 1196, the 
International Security and Development Co- 
operation Act of 1981 which is identical to 
S. 1015. Both of these measures are current- 
ly pending on the Senate calendar. 

Our opposition to the separation stems 
from the belief that this action will require 
increased federal spending, an unnecessary 
duplication of existing government services, 
and certain inefficiencies which would disad- 
vantage both ACTION and the Peace Corps. 
Furthermore, we have determined that no 
measurable program improvement would re- 
sult from separation. 

We have made our position known to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee in con- 
junction with their consideration of these 
measures. I hope this information will be 
helpful to you, and if you should have fur- 
ther questions, let me know. 

Sincerely, 
Max L. FRIEDERSDORF, 
Assistant to the President. 


October 21, 1981 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I also have 
a letter from Loret Ruppe in which she 
states her complete and continuing sup- 
port for the administration’s position. 
She also declares that members of the 
new administration have taken particu- 
lar care to establish “practical and pro- 
ductive” relationships between ACTION 
and Peace Corps. So we have every reason 
to believe that things are operating 
smoothly and well in their joint relation- 
ship. I ask unanimous consent that her 
letter be printed at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PEACE Corps, 
Washington, D.C., July 21, 1981. 

Hon. ORRIN G. HATCH, 

Chairman, Senate Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources, U.S. Senate, Wash- 
ing, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR HATCH: This is in response 
to your letter of July 16 requesting my views 
on the currently pending legislation which 
would separate the Peace Corps from 
ACTION. 

I have stated several times in the past and 
wish to repeat my support for the Adminis- 
tration's position. As you know, under an Ex- 
ecutive Order issued in 1979 the Peace Corps 
is an independent agency within ACTION 
and we share joint support services for which 
we, the Peace Corps, pay ACTION a certain 
percentage of the cost of such services, 

Members of this new Administration have 
worked very carefully to establish practical 
and productive relationships with respect to 
these joint services. The Deputy Director- 
designate of our agency and the Deputy Di- 
rector-designate of ACTION meet often on 
issues that come up with respect to the per- 
formance of these joint support services. 

I appreciate your interest in this matter 
and your providing me with this opportunity 
to once again state my views. 

Sincerely, 
Lorer MILLER RUPPE, 
Director. 


Mr. HATCH. It is clear, Mr. President, 
that the current administration is firmly 
opposed to the separation of Peace Corps 
and ACTION. Like the previous adminis- 
tration they feel that it is in the best 
interest of the Peace Corps to remain 
under the ACTION umbrella. We have 
every indication from the Director of the 
Peace Corps herself that things are 
working out smoothly. I can see no rea- 
son, therefore, why the Senate should 
not support the administration in the 
continuation of this cost-effective ap- 
proach. Mr. Stockman and Mr. Frieders- 
dorf have come to the same conclusions 
about increased costs if the agencies were 
separated. And I agree with Mr. Stock- 
man’s assessment that there is certainly 
no “urgent” need to separate the two 
agencies. 

JURISDICTION—GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 

Mr. President, Senate rule XXV states 
that the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs shall have jurisdiction over the 
“organization and reorganization of the 
executive branch of the Government.” 
The last time that the Governmental 
Affairs Committee held hearings on the 
question of separating the Peace Corps 
from ACTION was in 1979 and as a result 
of its in-depth look at the question, the 
committee voted overwhelmingly, 15 to 
2, to keep the Peace Corps as an inde- 
pendent agency within ACTION. 
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The committee report, 
June 4, 1979) , stated: 

No major reorganizations should be under- 
taken unless clearly desirable, because it in- 
evitably causes disruptions which reduce 
program effectiveness for a significant length 
of time. The committee concludes that, at 
this time, it appears that there is much to 
be lost, and little to be gained, by transfering 
either the Peace Corps or the domestic volun- 
teer program to other agencies, 


The report continued: 

Even if there were marginal advantages 
in transfering a single, particular program, 
such as the Peace Corps. . . . the effect on 
ACTION as a whole would argue against such 
a move. The committee believes that the 
original concept and motivation for estab- 
lishing ACTION is as valid today as it was in 
1971. Nothing has happened .. . to alter the 
importance of having within the Federal 
Government a single, small agency whose 
primary purpose is to encourage volunteer 
efforts. And in order to preserve that concept 
all the programs now in ACTION should be 
kept in place. 


Mr. President, that was the collective 
judgment of the members of the Gov- 
ernmental Affairs Committee, the Sen- 
ate body which is charged under the 
rules of the Senate with jurisdiction over 
executive branch organization questions. 
I believe it would be bad precedent and 
bad law to iegislate an ACTION agency 
reorganization in the face of near unani- 
mous opposition from the committee 
with jurisdiction over the issue. 


Mr. President, our former colleague, 
Senator Javits made what I believe to be 
an important point during the debate in 
1979 when, in referring to the Govern- 
mental Affairs Committees’ report, said: 

That is what we have committees for. They 
go into these matters in considerable de- 
tall, both personally and through their staffs 
and try to come to a conclusion . . . I think 
the best thing written on the subject (of 
separation) comes out of the Governmental 
Affairs Committee ... 


(No. 96-199, 


Mr. President, the Governmental Af- 
fairs Committees’ report stated very ac- 
curately, I believe, the importance of 
keeping the Peace Corps independent 
within ACTION when it, stated: 

The committee believes that the real and 
symbolic value of the Peace Corps as a hu- 
manitarian, people-to-people program is not 
to be underestimated. The image of Ameri- 
can volunteers living under austere condi- 
tions among the reople of Third World na- 
tions, enduring physical hardship and fi- 
nancial sacrifice, remains an important ex- 
pression of the nation’s tradition of humani- 
tarian concern and idealism. ACTION is an 
avpropriate place to place the Peace Corps 
in order to protect and symbolize the volun- 
teer nature of the program. 


Sentiments which are all the more 
important, Mr. President, when we recall 
the Presidents comment during his re- 
cent televised speech to the Nation: 


I believe that the spirit of volunteerism 
still lives in America. 


Under Executive Order No. 12137, is- 
sued May 16, 1979, the Peace Corps was 
established as an autonomous agency 
within ACTION. According to the June 
4th committee report: 

The new executive order gives the Peace 
Corps director broad authority over the 
budget, policy and management of the inter- 


national volunteer program. It is designed to 
strengthen the vitality, visibility, and inde- 
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pendence of the Peace Corps while preserving 
its position as a joint venture with the do- 
mestic volunteer service programs within the 
framework of ACTION. 


Thus, the Peace Corps now functions 
with near total autonomy and in fact, 
Mr. President, at the time of the issuance 
of the Executive order in 1979, it was the 
opinion of the then Director of the Peace 
Corps, Richard Celeste, as expressed in a 
letter to our distinguished colleague, 
Senator GLENN, that under the terms of 
the order, the Peace Corps would have 
more independence than at any other 
time of its existence. 


In his letter to Senator GLENN, as 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
June 20, 1979, Director Celeste quotes 
from an analysis of the Executive order 
performed by a former general counsel of 
the Peace Corps: 

While for technical reasons, Executive 
Order No. 12137 establishes the Peace Corps 
as an agency within ACTION, actually the 
Peace Corps and its new director, Richard F. 
Celeste, have more independence than the 
Peace Corps nad in 1961 . . . Executive Order 
No. 12137 delegates the principal program 
and administrative functions conferred on 
the President by the Peace Corps Act directly 
to the director of the Peace Corps. In 1961 to 
1966, those functions were delegated by the 
President first to the Secretary of State and 
then by him to the director of the Peace 
Corps. Thus, the Peace Corps director, . . . 
was technically subject to the direct author- 
ity of the Secretary of State. Under Executive 
Order 12137, the Peace Corps director in effect 
reports directly to the President. 


The letter also states that: 

The Peace Corps director will deal directly 
with the Office of Management and Budget 
and the Treasury Department with respect to 
the apportionment, obligation and expendi- 
ture of Peace Corps funds. 


And further, Mr. President, 

None of the functions under the Peace 
Corps Act are delegated to ACTION or its 
Director. As we have seen, all the principal 
Peace Corps Act program and administrative 
functions are delegated directly to the Di- 
rector of the Peace Corps. 


In sum, Mr. President, we have a situa- 
tion today where the Peace Corps Direc- 
tor reports directly to the President on 
policy matters, deals directly with the 
Office of Management and Budget and 
the Treasury Department on budget 
matters; and shares with ACTION only 
a few administrative services for the pur- 
pose of reducing the cost of shared serv- 
ices 

GAO REPORT 

I have attempted to determine from 
the Governmental Affairs Committee if 
there have been more recent hearings on 
this matter than the hearings to which 
I have referred which were held in May 
of 1979. I have been told that there have 
been no such hearings and am there- 
fore somewhat at a loss to figure out from 
whence the data have come which indi- 
cate the need for an immediate and total 
separation of Peace Corps from ACTION. 

Or. for that matter, whether such data 
exist. 

I realize that the Committee on For- 
eign Relations took a cursory look at 
the issue earlier this year during its hear- 
ings on the Peace Corps authorization 
request and during the deliberations on 
the foreign assistance bill, but I am sure 
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that no one would argue that the issue 
had been thoroughly explored. 

I read with interest a report prepared 
by the General Accounting Office (GAO) 
and issued on May 21, 1£81. The report 
examined the methods of preparation 
and training given Peace Corps volun- 
teers. 

While the report made some very in- 
teresting points and suggested several 
ways in which the preparation of volun- 
teers could be improved, nowhere was 
there any mention of any problems 
whatsoever being experienced by the 
Peace Corps as a result of its adminis- 
trative connection with ACTION. 

As a matter of fact, in his response to 
the GAO report, the then Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Peace Corps, stated that: 

The major retarding factor (in solving the 
problems identified by the GAO) has been a 
lack of sufficient resources ...one which 
will probably be exacerbated as we deal with 
the budgetary constraints of the '80's. 


Well, Mr. President, I have no doubt 
that the Peace Corps as well as every 
other Federal department and agency 
will face “budgetary constraints” as we 
attempt to put our fiscal house in order, 
but that is all the more reason not to 
spin the Peace Corps off unto itself to 
the tune of at least $15 million of the 
taxpayers dollars. I can only see such a 
move adding to the resource problems of 
the Peace Corps, not obviating them. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the GAO 
report cited the high attrition rate of 
Peace Corps volunteers. Regrettably, it 
was found that there was no way to de- 
termine exactly why so many volunteers 
failed to finish their tour. However, it is 
interesting to note that among all the 
possible reasons advanced by the then 
deputy director as explanation for the 
high attrition rate, the Peace Corps af- 
filiation with ACTION was not men- 
tioned or suggested as a cause of the 
problem. 

And while the GAO report addressed 
only the issue of preparation of overseas 
volunteers, I think it is noteworthy that 
nowhere in the report was the Peace 
Corps affiliation with ACTION mention- 
ed by the GAO as even a possible cause 
for the problems it identified in Peace 
Corps operations. 

In the absence of any other relevant 
studies, data or, most importantly, hear- 
ings, such information is revealing, sig- 
nificant and certainly relevant to the 
debate today. 

RECRUITMENT 

Some have argued that the joint Peace 
Corps-ACTION arrangement has hurt 
recruitment for the Peace Corps since 
it was first begun in 1979. 

There is no substance to that argu- 
ment. Let us look at some statistics com- 
paring Peace Corps recruitment suc- 
cesses in 1978, the year before the Execu- 
tive order establishing the joint 
ACTION-Peace Corps arrangement, with 
this year under the Reagan administra- 
tion. 


(Through 30, Sept.) 
1978 1981 


13,661 15, 622 
37,902 53,917 


8, 382 


Applications 
WATS line inquiries. 
Nominations for appoint- 
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Clearly the recruitment activities of 
the Peace Corps are progressing better 
today than they were in 1978. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is absolutely no evidence that 
Peace Corps recruitment efforts have 
been harmed during the Peace Corps’ 
relationship with ACTION, in fact the 
evidence indicates that Peace Corps re- 
cruitment has been strengthened since 
they joined forces on recruitment efforts. 

COMMUNICATIONS -ADVERTISING 

It has been alleged that the joint 
ACTION-Peace Corps administration 
has damaged Peace Corps’ image by re- 
ducing and limiting the visibility of the 
Peace Corps in national advertising 
campaigns. Once again this is com- 
pletely erroneous. 

The Peace Corps budget personnel de- 
termine how much to utilize on adver- 
tising. The ACTION Office of Recruit- 
ment and Communications—a joint sup- 
port service with Peace Corps—has a 
client-like relationship with Peace Corps. 
ORC does what its client—Peace Corps— 
tells them to do regarding advertising. 
It is entirely up to the Peace Corps to 
decide how much, and on what adver- 
tising money will be spent. 

The Office of Recruitment and Com- 
munications field staff make great use of 
radio in Peace Corps recruitment cam- 
paigns. We do not know, however, the 
actual number of radio spots because to 
monitor such air play is prohibitively 
expensive. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that the actual number of radio 
spots advertising the Peace Corps is 
from two to three times greater now than 
it was in 1978. We do know there are 
approximately 6,000 radio stations which 
carry Peace Corps advertising spots. 

We have a much better idea how many 
TV spots are aired each year advertising 
Peace Corps. In the current calendar 
year, the advertising council is manag- 
ing the advertising for the Peace Corps. 
Of 24 such public service campaigns, the 
Peace Corps is No. 3 in terms of dollar 
value in contributed time and space, this 
is by far the most advertising received 
by any of the ACTION agencies. 

Once again it is instructive to compare 
the amount of advertising in terms of 
TV spots which were aired in 1978, be- 
fore the joint Peace Corps-ACTION ad- 
ministration, with those being shown 
today. 

From January 1, 1978 to December 31, 
1978, there were 2,188 TV ads for the 
Peace Corps. 

From January 1, 1981, to August 31, 
1981—only two-thirds of a year—there 
have been 6,552 TV ads for the Peace 
Corps. 

In other words, Mr. President, there 
have been more than three times the 
number of TV adds for the Peace Corps 
this year than there were in 1978. There 
have already been over 2,000 more TV 
ads for the Peace Corps this year under 
the Reagan administration than there 
were for the entire year last year under 
the Carter administration. When one 
considers that the audio portion of these 
ads is distributed to more than 6,000 
radio stations around the country it be- 
comes abundantly clear that instead of 
losing visibility, the Peace Corps is in 
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the midst of a massive public relations 
campaign that has not been equaled 
since its inception 20 years ago. 

To argue that it is not getting its fair 
share, or that its visibility has dropped 
since it joined with ACTION in shar- 
ing some administrative costs, is abso- 
lute nonsense. The Peace Corps has 
autonomy to determine how much 
money it wants to spend on advertising. 
Clearly its visibility in terms of number 
of advertisements shown or heard has 
never been higher than it has been this 
year. 

BUDGETARY PROBLEMS 

The assertion has been made that the 
Peace Corps must bear a disproportion- 
ate burden for the joint support services 
shared between Peace Corps and AC- 
TION. The facts indicate differently. 

The support offices outline what they 
do for the Peace Corps and what they 
do for domestic operations. An assess- 
ment of the services is provided by each 
joint support office. The percentage the 
Peace Corps contributes for its share of 
the funding for joint support services is 
as close as possible to overall actual us- 
age based on the assessment made. 

In this regard, Mr. President, it is in- 
teresting to note that under the Reagan 
administration Peace Corps has only 
paid for 48.8 percent of the joint support 
services budget, while under the Carter 
administration last year they paid for 
53 percent of the joint support services. 
BUREAUCRACY AND OVERLAP AUTHORITY— 

PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


It has also been alleged that the vital- 
ity of the Peace Corps is being sapped 
by unnecessary layers of bureaucracy, 
and that there are personal problems re- 
sulting from the ACTION-Peace Corps 
relationship. Mr. President once again 
I can find no evidence that such prob- 
lems exist to any significant extent. 

Instead of bureaucratic overload what 
we have found is an attempt to share 
some administrative services, and that 
this attempt has been very successful. 
The Peace Corps has more public visi- 
bility, more volunteers, and pays less for 
services than any time in recent history. 
I have already submitted a letter from 
Peace Corps Director Loret Ruppe in 
which she says that careful attention has 
been given to the joint ACTION-Peace 
Corps relationship and in her own words 
she assures me that “members of this 
new administration have worked very 
carefully to establish practical and pro- 
ductive relationships with respect to 
these joint services." 


To me, Mr. President, the argu- 
ments for separating Peace Corps from 
ACTION have no substance, and this 
who!e matter is a tempest in a teapot— 
but a teapot which could cost the tax- 
payers of America $15 million or more 
each year if we were to make the 
separation. 

Clearly Mr. President, in the absence 
of any data to the contrary, the current 
situation is the best possible arrange- 
ment and should not be disturbed. The 
President, the Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget, the Director 
of ACTION and the Director of the 
Peace Corps all favor keeping the status 
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quo. Surely we should give this new team 
a chance to operate and report back to 
the Congress after an appropriate period 
of time. I have presented evidence here 
today that gives me every indication 
that things are going extremely well for 
the Peace Corps. And given these times 
of budget cut backs I doubt if separating 
the Peace Corps from ACTION would 
do anything but harm to the Peace 
Corps. 

Clearly, Mr. President, the Peace 
Corps under its current arrangement 
essentially has the best of two worlds— 
on the one hand, under the provisions 
of the Executive order, as we have stated, 
the Peace Corps has virtually total au- 
tonomy with its Director reporting di- 
rectly to the President, and yet the 
agency does not incur the costs which 
would accrue to the taxpayers without 
its residence under ACTION's adminis- 
trative umbrella. 

I urge my colleagues to vote with me 
in favor of my amendment which will 
save taxpayer dollars and preserve the 
integrity and well-being of the Peace 
Corps by keeping it in its position within 
the cooperative relationship it currently 
enjoys with the ACTION agency. 

[Exhibit 1] 
[From the Washington Post, May 26, 1981] 
THE PEACE Corps’ IMAGE 

Because President Reagan's nominee to 
head ACTION, Tom Pauken, served in mili- 
tary intelligence in Vietnam 12 years ago, 
Sen. Alan Cranston (D-Calif.) wants to take 
the Peace Corps out from under ACTION and 
put it in the State Department. He claims 
that if Mr. Pauken is anywhere near the 
Peace Corps his background will scare people 
in the Third World and perhaps endanger 
Peace Corps volunteers. 

This is the same debate that has been 
carried on since the Peace Corps’ founding, 
and by now it is one of those arguments that 
may mean something in Washington, but 
has no reality beyond the Potomac. 

Ever since the Peace Corps began 20 years 
ago, the Soviets have been trying to convince 
the Third World that the Peace Corps 
is a CIA plot, In spite of the fact that six 
presidents from Kennedy to Reagan have 
maintained strict adherence to a complete 
separation of the Peace Corps and the CIA 
both in fact and in appearance. There is 
nothing in Peace Corps policy, however, that 
would prevent someone who has served in 
military intelligence many years ago from 
also serving in the Peace Corps as well. 

Regardless of Peace Corps policy or how 
the agency is positioned in the federal 
bureaucracy, the Soviets will continue to 
claim that the volunteers are spies, On my 
first trip to Africa in 1969, Soviet propa- 
ganda and Jack Anderson claimed that I was 
trained and financed by the CIA. Anderson 
publicly retracted the claim, but the Soviets 
went further. Since I had played tournament 
tennis while in college, the Soviets pushed 
the line that the popular TV series “I Spy,” 
then being syndicated in the Third World, 
was the story of my life. 

The people of the Third World and their 
leaders weren't impressed by this propa- 
ganda many years ago and couldn"t care less 
today. They have enough problems to cope 
with in their daily lives to worry about 
political machinations in Washington or ap- 
pearances that the backgrounds of ACTION 
directors may give. Besides, these countries 
have witnessed and been impressed with the 
work of thousands of volunteers; and never 
has there been a single incident of spying 
or intelligence gathering. 

So let's keep the Peace Corps tn ACTION 
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and give President Reagan and Mr. Pauken 
a chance to spin out some new ideas for in- 
volving people and make ACTION fulfill its 
mission of giving Americans of all ages and 
backgrounds the opportunity to perform 
peactime service to their country at home 
and abroad. 
JosEPH H. BLATCHFORD, 
Washington. 

(The writer was director of the Peace Corps 

and of ACTION in the Nixon administra- 

tion.) 


(At the request of Mr. HarcH, the fol- 
lowing statement was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD:) 
€ Mr. DENTON. Mr. President, I rise to- 
day in support of keeping the Peace 
Corps under ACTION. The issues in this 
case are clear: The Peace Corps has not 
lost any autonomy by remaining under 
ACTION. In fact, ACTION has little or 
no influence on budget decisions made 
by the Peace Corps and no contact at 
all with OMB or the President with re- 
gard to the Peace Corps. The Peace 
Corps has effective autonomy under 
ACTION. 

Those who support making tne Peace 
Corps a separate agency in the executive 
branch have precious few hard facts to 
justify their demand. Those supporters 
who cite ACTION Director Thomas 
Pauken's past military intelligence back- 
ground should be reminded that this 
body debated that issue at length before 
Mr. Pauken was confirmed on May 7. 
And perhaps they have forgotten that 
Mr. Tom Houser, a former Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Peace Corps itself, had served 
in Army intelligence; yet, the issue of his 
background was not raised during his 
Senate confirmation hearings. There is 
no indication that Peace Corps credibil- 
ity was damaged, nor was any volunteer 
ever harmed, because Mr. Houser was 
Deputy Director of the Peace Corps. It 
is also worthy of note that Mr. Houser 
was Deputy Director at the height of the 
Vietanam war, when anti-American sen- 
timent was rampant in the Third World. 

Obviously, Mr. Houser, as Deputy 
Director, had more to do with Peace 
Corps policy and day-to-day operations 
than does Mr. Pauken today. In fact, 
since the Peace Corps is autonomous, the 
Director of ACTION has virtually no in- 
fluence on either Peace Corps' policy or 
daily operations. ACTION provides cer- 
tain support services to the Peace Corps 
for cost-effective reasons; for example, 
computer services, However, Mr. Pauken 
has designated Deputy Director Winnie 
Pizzano as ACTION's liaison officer to 
the Peace Corps for support services, 
effectively removing Mr. Pauken from 
ve aspect of Peace Corps administra- 

on. 

Mr. Pauken's actions from his first 
day in office demonstrate that the fears 
and concerns of those who think the 
Peace Corps will be tainted by his as- 
sociation are unfounded. 

Mr. President, we have not begun to 
calculate the real costs involved to sep- 
arate the two agencies. Obviously, the 
creation of any new agency is going to 
cost money, and lots of it. Taxpayers 
understand this truism, and it is time we 
did. ACTION supplies many of the sup- 
port services that the Peace Corps would 
have to provide for itself, which would 
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cost more if provided independently. 
There are conflicting reports on the ac- 
tual costs. The claims range from $3 to 
$15 million. There is even one report 
that it will cost nothing. No cost at all in 
creating a new Federal agency is incredi- 
ble, and the fact that there is any dis- 
parity among the figures supports the 
need to look more closely at all the facts 
and argues against this attempt at sep- 
arating the two agencies. There is a bill 
presently before the Senate under the 
general order that also deals with this 
issue. The consideration of that bill will 
provide the appropriate forum for dis- 
cussion of separating the Peace Corps 
from ACTION. 

The administration opposes this 
amendment because it would create in- 
efficiencies that would work to the dis- 
advantage of both ACTION and the 
Peace Corps. It would produce a dupli- 
cation of Federal Government services 
inconsistent with administration policy. 
Numerous functions jointly serving 
ACTION and the Peace Corps would 
have to be duplicated. Both the cost and 
the inefficiency created by the duplica- 
tion of work is fundamentally at odds 
with the administration’s policy of fiscal 
restraint and streamlined administra- 
tion. The mandate given to the adminis- 
tration last November is diametrically 
opposed to the creation of a new Federal 
agency at a time when all other pro- 
grams are experiencing cutbacks in 
funds and employees. 

Mr. President, the American public 
has strongly supported our budget cuts 
and attempts at reducing Federal spend- 
ing. This entire country has felt the ad- 
verse effect of past extravagant economic 
policies. Can we now, in good conscience, 
spend an undetermined amount of 
money—in fact, even a single dollar—to 
create a new Federal agency? Can we 
justify such a decision in the face of cur- 
rent tight money policies and reductions 
in social programs? 

The fact is that we cannot justify such 
a decision when the real impact is un- 
clear, when we demand sacrifices from 
the public, and when the grounds for 
that decision are not based on hard 
fact.@ 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I rise 
in strong opposition to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Utah to 
strike the provisions of the committee 
bill which would provide for the separa- 
tion of the Peace Corps from the ACTION 
Agency. 

As my colleagues will recall, the Senate 
voted on this exact issue last June and 
rejected by a bipartisan vote of 52 to 45 
efforts to prevent the inclusion of an 
identical provision in the Department of 
State reauthorization bill, S. 1193. 

Mr. President, the issues surrounding 
the necessity for the separation of the 


Peace Corps from the ACTION Agency 
were fully debated on the Senate floor 


last June. The Senate rejected the argu- 
ments advanced against separation at 
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that time. It is unfortunate that we are 
forced to take up the time of the Senate 
again on an issue that was decided only a 
few months ego. I do not intend to debate 
again all of the issues underlying the 
committee position—a position that was 
overwhelmingly adopted by the commit- 
tee with strong bipartisan support. I do 
want to respond briefly to several points 
made by the opponents of separation. 

First of all, I think we need to dispose 
once and for all of the cost issue. The 
Congressional Budget Office says there is 
no cost impact from this provision. That 
is CBO's official position. That is their 
enalysis in the committee report. And, as 
my colleagues know, it is CBO's cost esti- 
mates which authoritatively apply to ac- 
tions under the Budget Act. 

The Senator from Utah has tried to 
argue against separation on the basis of 
an alleged cost. Let us look at these 
allegations. 

First, it is fairly evident that within 
the administration there is sharp dis- 
agreement as to the budgetary impact of 
separation. Prior to the establishment 
this year of an official administration 
policy on the issue of separation, Peace 
Corps representatives testified in con- 
gressional hearings that there would be 
no additional cost to the Peace Corps as 
a result of a separation from the ACTION 
Agency. This estimate was confirmed by 
William G. Sykes, at that time the Act- 
ing Director of the Peace Corps, at a 
foreign relations hearing as late as 
April 29. 

It is true that, as I understand it, the 
ACTION Agency budget office has dif- 
ferent projections. That is not surprising. 
Currently, the Peace Corps pays to the 
ACTION Agency 60 percent of the cost 
of joint services, although the Peace 
Corps does not receive 60 percent of the 
services. In other words, funds which are 
appropriated for the operation of the 
Peace Corps go into the coffers of the 
ACTION Agency. These funds and the 
services they buy are then controlled by 
the ACTION Agency. 

This issue of Peace Corps funding of 
joint services is not a new problem with 
this administration. This is a longstand- 
ing issue of contention between the Peace 
Corps and the ACTION Agency. It is 
surely one of the reasons why the 
ACTION Agency does not want to lose 
the Peace Corps. What agency would 
want to give up such a lucrative arrange- 
ment? 

The Senator from Utah cited an OMB 
estimate of an additional $3 million in 
operating costs resulting from separa- 
tion. A careful review of this estimate, 
which is included in the appendix to the 
committee report accompanying S. 1015, 
indicates this estimate was prepared by 
the ACTION staff and it specifically 
states it "should be viewed as an outside 
estimate and is likely to be too large." 


The Senator from Utah has also cited 
an over 2-year-old, 1979 report from the 
Governmental Affairs Committee which 
estimated the cost of separation of the 
Peace Corps from the ACTION Agency 
as amounting to up to $15 million. I 
would simply point out that that esti- 
mate was made prior to the issuance of 
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Executive Order 12137 which gave the 
Peace Corps additional autonomy within 
the ACTION Agency. In other words, 
many of the functions cited in the 1979 
report as entailing additional costs have 
already been separated. For example, fol- 
lowing the 1979 Executive order, the 
Peace Corps established its own planning 
and evaluation office, personnel office, 
general counsel office, and a variety of 
other separate offices. These functions 
have already been separated. 

It is plainly misleading and inaccurate 
to raise these figures without indicating 
that the 1979 Executive order substan- 
tially changed the factual basis upon 
which this particular estimate was made. 

Moreover, in those areas where joint 
services continue to be provided, such 
as recruitment and communications, the 
1979 estimates assumed the continuation 
of VISTA—the one program in the AC- 
TION Agency that actually shared fun- 
tions with the Peace Corps. VISTA is the 
only other full-time, stipended volunteer 
program operated by the ACTION 
Agency. 

Yet, Mr. President, the administration 
is determined to terminate the VISTA 
program. The proponent of this amend- 
ment serves as the chairman of the Labor 
and Human Resources Committee and 
is well aware that his committee has re- 
ported legislation to accomplish that pre- 
cise goal. What economies can possibly 
arise from sharing services with a pro- 
gram that the administration is termi- 
nating? 

Mr. President, let me make clear that 
I strongly support the VISTA program 
and am strongly opposed to the admin- 
istration's ill-founded efforts to kill the 
VISTA program. But, given this adminis- 
tration's proven success in eradicating 
programs, it is difficult to be optimistic 
about VISTA's future. 

In any event, I find it the height of 
hypocrisv for the administration on the 
one hand to be arguing that we ought 
to keep the Peace Corps in ACTION so 
that it can share services with VISTA, 
while it is doing everything within its 
power to terminate VISTA. 


Clearly, the opponents of separation 
are grasping at any straw to try to jus- 
tifr the no longer justifiable inclusion 
of the Peace Corps in the ACTION Agen- 
cy. The alleged cost issue is just that— 
a straw issue. CBO has determined that 
there is no cost issue. For the Congress, 
as I have said, the issue of cost is au- 
thoritatively determined by CBO. 

INTELLIGENCE ISSUE 

Mr. President, I want to speak briefly 
on the intelligence policy issue relating 
to the Peace Corps. As my colleagues will 
recall, much of the impetus this year for 
the separation of the Peace Corps from 
the ACTION Agency arose out of the 
nomination 7 months ago of an individ- 
ual with a background in overseas mili- 
tary intelligence work to serve as the Di- 
rector of the ACTION Agency. I strongly 
felt, as did a number of my colleagues, 
several former Directors of the Peace 
Corps from both parties, and many, 
many former and present Peace Corps 
volunteers, that this action would seri- 
ously undermine the credibility and ef- 
fectiveness of the Peace Corps in un- 
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derdeveloped nations throughout the 
world and would, for the first time, pro- 
vide a factual nexus upon which to base 
attacks upon the Peace Corps' integrity 
and its historic separation from the in- 
telligence activities of this country. 

This nomination for ACTION Agency 
Director presented a break of a tradi- 
tion of strict separation of the Peace 
Corps from any connection or appear- 
ance of connection with intelligence ac- 
tivities—a tradition which has been 
adhered to by each successive adminis- 
tration—Republican and Democratic 
alike—for over 20 years. 

However, those opposing confirmation 
of the nomination for this reason with- 
drew their opposition to the Senate's 
consideration of the nomination because 
we felt that an appropriate approach to 
dealing with the problem would be 
through the separation of the Peace 
Corps from the ACTION Agency. 

At that time, the nominee made a 
commitment to certain members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee to keep his 
hands off the Peace Corps. Unfortu- 
nately, it now appears that the spirit of 
pay commitment has not been carried 
out. 

Despite the assurances that the AC- 
TION Agency Director would not become 
involved in the activities of the Peace 
Corps and despite his statements during 
the course of his confirmation hearings 
that he had “no intention at any time in 
the near future of going overseas,” he 
just last month traveled to Ecuador to 
represent the United States at an inter- 
national meeting. 

Mr. President, I also noted with inter- 
est the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. SCHMITT) 
in the September 22 CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, at page 21533, in connection 
with the 20th anniversary of the signing 
of the Peace Corps Act in which the 
Senator from New Mexico recounts a re- 
cent discussion with the ACTION Agency 
Director wherein the Director of the 
ACTION Agency expressed his views as 
to future directions for the Peace Corps. 
Yet during his confirmation hearings, 
the nominee had indicated he would be 
much too involved with the ACTION 
Agency’s domestic programs to engage in 
overseas travel or become involved in 
Peace Corps activities. 

Mr. President, I have also been ad- 
vised that the ACTION Agency just last 
week terminated 100 employees in the 
joint services activities for which the 
Peace Corps provides 60 percent of 
the funding, including some 70 staff in 
the volunteer recruitment program, ani 
eliminated entirely the staff providing 
services to former Peace Corps volun- 
teers. These decisions, I am advised, were 
made unilaterallv by the ACTION Agen- 
cy without consultation with the Peace 
Corps. 

Mr. President, I cite these recent de- 
velopments merely to illustrate the need 
now, even more than 3 months ago, to 
separate the Peace Corps from the 
ACTION Agency. How can the Peace 
Corps effectively recruit new volunteers 
when the ACTION Agency unilaterally 
terminates recruiters? How can a pro- 
gram such as the Peace Corrs continue 
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to survive in an atmosphere of hostility 
toward it that is reported to pervade the 
ACTION Agency? An article describing 
the tensions that exist between these 
programs appeared last month in the 
Washington Post. This article confirms 
concerns that have also been expressed 
to my office directly. I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the article be 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

FACTORS NECESSITATING SEPARATION 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, the 
committee report on S. 1015 delineates 
the various areas that have caused con- 
siderable concern over the continued 
relationship of the Peace Corps to the 
ACTION Agency. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that appropriate excerpts from the 
committee report, with corrections of 
certain printing errors, be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, these 
areas of concern that led the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee to approve Peace 
Corps separation have focused upon the 
unnecessary bureaucracy, decline in re- 
cruitment, lowered staff morale, and gen- 
eral subordination of the Peace Corps to 
the ACTION Agency's domestic pro- 
grams. Nowhere is the problem more 
acute than in the area of recruitment 
and communications. The ACTION 
agency, not the Peace Corps, is responsi- 
ble for recruitment activities. Volunteers 
apply to the ACTION Agency itself, not 
the Peace Corps. This arrangement sub- 
stantially dilutes the positive recruit- 
ment value that arises from the Peace 
Corps’ strong public image and identity. 
The decline in the number of Peace 
Corps volunteers since its merger into the 
ACTION Agency can be attributed, at 
least in part, to the Peace Corps’ loss of 
control over—certainly exemplified by 
the recent unilateral layoffs of recruiters 
by the ACTION Agency—and its lack of 
public identification with its own recruit- 
ment activities. 

The ACTION Agency, not the Peace 
Corps, controls communication. Hence, 
various publications, reports, and re- 
leases issued by the ACTION Agency con- 
tinue to portray the Peace Corps as sim- 
ply one of several volunteer programs op- 
erated by the ACTION Agency. 

Finally, Mr. President, very real budg- 
etary and personnel problems have 
plagued the merger of the Peace Corps 
and the ACTION Agency. As I have 
pointed out several times, the Peace 
Corps is forced to pay 60 percent of the 
cost of joint services, irrespective of the 
proportion of those services actually pro- 
vided to the Peace Corps. The separate 
personnel systems—the Peace Corps with 
its foreign service-based system and the 
ACTION Agency with its general sched- 
ule-civil service system—have made it 
difficult for personnel to be transferred 
between domestic and international vol- 
unteer program activities and has been 
a constant source of internal tension. 

When it comes to working out some of 
these problems, Mr. President, it is the 
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ACTION Agency, not the Peace Corps, 
that negotiates with the employee union. 

Mr. President. under the current ar- 
rangement, the Peace Corps is sub- 
merged under unnecessary layers of bu- 
reaucracy—a bureaucracy that saps its 
strength and vitality and has now 
adopted an adversarial and hostile atti- 
tude toward the Peace Corps. The very 
essence of the Peace Corps and its appeal 
to Americans lies in its being the antith- 
esis of a government bureaucracy. Yet, 
buried within the ACTION Agency, the 
Peace Corps has lost much of the visi- 
bility and strength which it enjoyed in 
its early days. 

Mr. President, the separation provi- 
sion contained in S. 1015 and the pend- 
ing bill were approved overwhelmingly 
by both the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee. They would restore the 
Peace Corps to the kind of operational 
independence it enjoyed during its first 
10 years—making it an independent Fed- 
eral agency, free from any entangle- 
ments with any other Federal agencies. 
The committee provision would retain, 
however, the existing relationship be- 
tween the Peace Corps and the Secretary 
of State—a relationship which has ex- 
isted since the enactment of the Peace 
Corps Act which provides for the effec- 
tive integration of the Peace Corps with 
the overseas programs of other U.S. Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Finally, Mr. President, although the 
nomination as the ACTION Agency Di- 
rector of a person with an active over- 
seas intelligence background precipitated 
much of the current support for separa- 
tion of the Peace Corps from the ACTION 
Agency, that is not the sole reason, nor, 
at this point, should it be viewed as the 
primary reason. 

The Peace Corps is being suffocated 
within the ACTION Agency. Separation 
will restore the Peace Corps to the au- 
tonomy it enjoyed during its first 10 
years and permit it to regain the strength 
and vitality it once enjoyed as a shining 
example of the willingness of the Ameri- 
can people to give of themselves for the 
betterment of mankind. 

The Peace Corps is not a liberal or con- 
Servative concept. It is a program that 
transcends partisan boundaries. 

I say, free the Peace Corps from its 
bondage; let it have a chance once again 
to prosper and represent the greatness of 
the American spirit and the generosity 
and selflessness of the American people. 
Reject this amendment and make the 
Peace Corps free to regain its vitality and 
identity. Now, more than ever, America 
needs a strong Peace Corps working 
overseas as a living, daily manifestation 
"i the best that is in us and our way of 

e. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
circulated by myself, the Senators from 
Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), Maryland (Mr. 
MATHIAS), Massachusetts (Mr. Tsoncas), 
and Connecticut (Mr. Dopp) relating to 
this issue be reprinted in the Record at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 
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EXHIBIT 1 
[From the Washington Post, Sept. 21, 1981] 


Peace Corps, IN ITS 20TH YEAR, UNDER 
ATTACK FROM THE FAR RIGHT 
(By James Naughtie) 

The Peace Corps, in its 20th anniversary 
year, is at the center of an increasingly bit- 
ter administration battle over its independ- 
ence and its budget, a battle that officials 
say could damage its work overseas. 

The corps is under strong attack from 
hard-line conservative groups with access to 
high administration officials, and at the 
same time is facing budget cuts that could 
reduce the number of volunteers golng 
abroad. 

As a result, according to well-placed 
sources in the Peace Corps, Director Loret 
Ruppe is spending valuable time defending 
the corps’ work and countering accusations 
from the far right that it is “anti-Reagan.” 
The effect, the scurces said, has been to re- 
duce morale among full-time officials and to 
discourage prospective volunteers. 

Much of the irritation among Peace Corps 
workers is directed at staff members of the 
Action agency, which is linked administra- 
tively to the corps. Although an executive 
order by President Carter in May, 1979, guar- 
anteed sutonomy for the Peace Corps, with 
only some shared support services, the two 
organizations share the same building and 
there are close management links. 

According to one Peace Corps official, there 
is constant friction between the staffs, lead- 
ing to such incidents as the appearance on 
walls and elevators in the Action offices of 
copies of an article highly critical of the 
Peace Corps that appeared in the conserva- 
tive publication “Human Events.” 

The article attacked the corps’ 20th anni- 
versary celebration in June, which it claimed 
became a forum for “virtually every anti- 
Reagan freak around.” The Peace Corps was 
described in the article as “a dangerously 
anti-Reagan instrument.” 

The accusations caused considerable dis- 
tress in the Peace Corps, because they were 
considered unfounded and because copies 
were known to have been circulated at the 
White House. Ruppe, according to officials 
close to her, was outraged by the article. 

She is reportedly convinced of President 
Reagan's support for the Peace Corps but 
dismayed by conservative attacks on her, be- 
cause she believes that the work of the corps 
in the Third World should be attractive to 
those who profess to believe in “self-help.” 

The main focus of the anti-Peace Corps 
campaign is legislation to separate the corps 
completely from Action. That move is op- 
posed by the administration, on the grounds 
that it would cost about $3 million a year 
more to run separate organizations. The bill, 
passed by the Senate, faces some House op- 
position, but a congressional staff source said 
Friday that the bill is expected to become 
law. 


It was introduced in the Senate earlier this 
year as part of the campaign by liberals to 
block the nomination of Thomas Pauken as 
head of Action. One of the arguments used 
against Pauken, a Republican congressional 
candidate in Texas last year, was that his 
connection with military intelligence in 
Vietnam would be damaging to the Peace 
Corps, because it would provide opportuni- 
ties for the Soviet Union to charge volun- 
teers with intelligence links. 


As a result of the controversy surrounding 
his nomination, and his reputation as a hard- 
line conservative, Pauken is regarded warily 
by many Peace Corps officials, and the fric- 
tion with Action staff has tended to confirm 
their Initial fears, according to sources in the 
corps, despite an apparently good working 
relationship between Pauken and Ruppe. 

Pauken has made it clear that one of his 
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main aims as Action director is to launch an 
assault on the VISTA program, established 
in the 1960s to help depressed areas in the 
United States by organizing teams of volun- 
teers to advise on various topics. 

However, what concerns some Peace Corps 
staff members is that Pauken, who has pub- 
licly expressed support for the corps, is 
closely associated with some of the far right 
groups now calling for it to be brought 
under stricter control. 

On June 19, for example, Pauken ad- 
dressed a meeting of the Kingston Group, 
& private discussion group set up by several 
conservative organizations, including the 
Conservative Caucus and the Committee for 
the Survival of a Free Congress, which meets 
regularly in the back room of a private 
house on Capitol Hill. 

During this meeting an 1l-page list of 
VISTA programs was circulated. According 
to & participant at the meeting, the list was 
hended out by Pauken, who said the pro- 
grams were “leftist” and were to be dissolved, 

Pauken denied in an interview that he 
had handed out any list at the meeting, but 
said his staff might have done so. He said the 
Action staff was examining individual pro- 
grams to see if they fulfilled the criteria laid 
down for the agency. 


One of the participants at the Kingston 
Group meeting, who was invited as part of 
8 Conservative Progress Briefing in Washing- 
ton, described the session as “a shock” be- 
cause of the passionate antagonism to fed- 
eral programs displayed and the intolerance 
to anyone not associated with the far right. 

The open hostility of some Action officials 
to the Peace Corps is causing fears that this 
year’s budget cuts may be the prelude to a 
more severe cutback. The 1982 appropriation 
has dropped to $95 million, from $106 mil- 
lion 1n fiscal 1981, and activities are expected 
to be concentrated in fewer countries. By 
1983 the number of volunteers is expected 
to be about 20 percent below the figure 
planned for 1982 by the Carter administra- 
tion. There are currently 5,400 volunteers in 
60 countries. 


Yet Ruppe and her staff are convinced 
that the Peace Corps delivers a large bene- 
fit to the nation, at a relatively small cost. 
One report from a senior official now circu- 
lating in the office describes a lengthy tour 
to African countries where volunteers are at 
work and concludes: “The United States 
does not yet realize the incredible impact 
that the Peace Corps has on these smaller 
n&tions—an incredible impact on their 
societies, world outlook, identities and con- 
ceptualization of the West." 


Tuesday is the 20th anniversary of the 
signing of the Peace Corps Act, and an at- 
mosphere of celebration might be expected. 
But instead, many officials are frustrated 
&nd distressed by the attacks which are 
forcing them to spend time on defensive 
bureaucratic maneuvers and which they 
believe could discourage volunteers. They 
are also concerned that President Reagan’s 
support for the corps might be undermined 
by hard-liners who regard it as an unpleas- 
ant vestige of Kennedy liberalism. 

As a result, Peace Corps officials believe 
they may even be facing a battle for survival. 
ExHrBrIT 2 
Excerpts, WITH TECHNICAL CORRECTIONS, 

From SENATE REPORT No. 97-84, TO Accom- 

PANY S. 1015 


Mr. Percy, from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, submitted the following 


REPORT 
[To accompany S. 1015] 


The Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1015), having 
considered the same, reports favorably there- 
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on with an amendment and recommends 
that the bill as amended do pass. 


COMMITTEE ACTION 


8. 1015, a bill to separate the Peace Corps 
from the ACTION Agency, was introduced 
by Senator Cranston (for himself and Sena- 
tors Pell, Mathias, Biden, Sarbanes, Tsongas, 
Baucus and Kennedy) on April 27, 1981, and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. Additional co-sponsors are: Senators 
Dodd, Glenn, Bradley, Boschwitz, Levin and 
Hart. The Committee received testimony on 
the proposal to separate the Peace Corps from 
ACTION during the Committee's hearing on 
April 29, 1981. 

The Committee agreed in an open markup 
session on May 13, 1981, to report S. 1015, 
as amended, favorably to the Senate and to 
report identical provisions as part of the 
Foreign Assistance Act Amendments of 1981. 
Senators voting in favor were: Percy, Kasse- 
baum, Boschwitz, Pell, Biden, Glenn, Sar- 
banes, Tsongas, Cranston and Dodd, Senators 
voting in the negative were Helms and Lugar. 


COMMITTEE COMMENTS 


8. 1015 would separate the Peace Corps 
from the ACTION Agency, thereby restoring 
it to the full Operational antonomy it en- 
joyed during its early years. Although the 
Committee's decision was precipitated to a 
large extent by the controversy surrounding 
the appointment of an individual with a 
military intelligence training and field work 
background to serve as the Director of the 
ACTION Agency and the impact that this 
nomination might have upon the long- 
standing policy of the Peace Corps to avoid 
any involvement or appearance of involve- 
ment with any intelligence activities, it is 
the Committee's view that a number of in- 
dependent programmatic considerations 
make separation desirable in order to per- 
mit the Peace Corps to carry out its mission 
effectively. 


HISTORY OF PEACE CORPS’ STATUS 


The Peace Corps Act, enacted September 22, 
1961, authorized the President of the United 
States to carry out the programs authorized 
under the Act and to exercise the functions 
vested in him by it through such agency or 
officer of the United States government as 
he shall direct. Under Executive Order 11041 
of August 6, 1962, the President delegated 
the basic operational authorities under the 
Act to the Secretary of State. The Secretary, 
in turn, delegated those authorities to the 
Director of the Peace Corps in State Depart- 
ment Delegation 35-11A, dated August 29, 
1962. The Peace Corps thus was initially 
operated as an agency technically within the 
Department of State, but enjoyed very sub- 
stantial operational autonomy through the 
delegation of authorities. 


In 1971, pursuant to Executive Order 11603 
of July 1, 1971, the Peace Corps was trans- 
ferred to the ACTION Agency, created by 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1971, and au- 
thority to direct the Peace Corps was as- 
signed to the Director of the ACTION 
Agency. A statutory basis for the ACTION 
Agency was established in 1973 in title IV 
of the Domestic Volunteer Service Act of 
1973, Public Law 93-113. Between 1971 and 
1979, the Peace Corps was administered by 
the ACTION Agency and its director along 
with various domestic volunteer programs 
Such as VISTA (Volunteers in Service to 
America) and the Older American Volunteer 
programs—R.S.V.P. (Retired Senior Volun- 
teer Program), Senior Companions, and Fos- 
ter Grandparents. 

In May of 1979, President Carter issued 
Executive Order 12137 which superseded 
Executive Order 11603. Executive Order 12137 
continued the Peace Corps as a program 
within the ACTION Agency but provided it 
with certain budgetary and operating auton- 
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omy. The memorandum from President 
Carter accompanying the Executive Order 
described its effect as follows: 

This executive order supersedes Executive 
Order 11603, issued in 1971. Executive Order 
11603 assigned to the ACTION Director the 
authority to direct the Peace Corps. The 
attached order delegates that authority to 
the Peace Corps Director. 

The order requires the Peace Corps Direc- 
tor to consult with the Director of ACTION 
and to coordinate Peace Corps activities with 
those of ACTION. It provides that the Direc- 
tor of ACTION will be responsible for the 
general direction of all ACTION functions 
which jointly serve ACTION's domestic vol- 
unteer components and the Peace Corps, 
and for advising the Peace Corps Director to 
ensure the carrying out of the functions 
assigned to the Peace Corps Director. 

Under the 1979 Executive Order, the 
ACTION Agency controls the following serv- 
ices provided to the Peace Corps: 

1. recruitment of volunteers and process- 
ing of applications; 

2. general administration—for example, 
space management, accounting, data proc- 
essing, procurement, and contracting; 

3. internal auditing and inspections; 

4. investigation of equal employment op- 
portunity complaints; 

5. limited legal services—for example, 
monitoring staff compliance with the Ethics 
in Government Act, Freedom of Informa- 
tion and Privacy Acts, and monitoring legal 
requirements of contracting procedures; 

6. communication services; 

7. health services to Peace Corps volun- 
teers; 

8. supervision of the Peace Corps partner- 
ship program; 

9. services for former volunteers; and 

10. security investigations for Peace Corps 
staff and some volunteers. 

The ACTION Agency also is responsible 
for applying the intelligence separation 
policy to ACTION Agency employees pro- 
viding services to the Peace Corps. 

At the time the Peace Corps was placed in 
the ACTION Agency, the desirability of ef- 
fecting certain administrative economies, a 
closer degree of cooperation between domes- 
tic and international volunteer service ef- 
forts, and more efficient recruitment of 
volunteers were cited as justifications for 
the merger. 

For the most part, these expectations have 
not been fulfilled. Instead, the Peace Corps, 
as an agency within the ACTION Agency, 
has been continually plagued by a variety of 
managerial, rersonnel, and budgetary prob- 
lems. In addition, submerged within the 
ACTION Agency, the Peace Corps lost much 
of its visibility and acquired an overlay of 
staff and bureaucracy which did not con- 
tribute to its vitality. 

These problems led the House of Repre- 
sentatives in April of 1979 to approve—by a 
margin of 276 to 116—legislation removing 
the Peace Corps from the ACTION Agency. 
The House legislation, however, would have 
placed the Peace Corps within the then newly 
forming International Development Coopera- 
tion Agency—IDCA-—a transfer which many 
members of the Senate opposed on the 
grounds that placement of the Peace Corps 
within IDCA might make it appear to be 
simply another part of our foreign aid pro- 
gram and thus deprive it of its uniqueness 
as a people-to-people program, outside the 
mainstream of government programs. Addi- 
tionally, it was hoped that issuance of the 
1979 Executive Order would resolve some of 
the problems confronting the program with- 
in the ACTION Agency. For these reasons, 
the committee of conference on the Interna- 
tional Development Cooperation Act of 1979 
agreed to retain the Peace Corps within the 
ACTION Agency. The conference committee, 
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however, expressed its strong support for 
maximum autonomy for the Peace Corps un- 
der the new executive order and expressly 
stated that: 

"* * * cost savings may be an argument 
for continuing some shared functions, but 
concern is expressed that In the long run 
effectiveness in meeting the needs of Peace 
Corps, particularly in & vital erea such as 
recruitment, should be the dominant consid- 
eration.” 


(Conference Report No. 96-397, pages 40-41, 
to accompany H.R. 3324). The conference 
committee also stated the intention of the 
authorizing committees to review carefully 
the details relating to implementation of the 
new executive order and 

"* * * to reconsider the action taken by 
the House * * * if implementation of the 
executive order does not provide sufficient 
autonomy and alleviate the problems which 
the Peace Corps has been facing in recent 
years.” 
It is the view of this Committee that the 
implementation of Executive Order 12137 
has not effectively alleviated the problems 
which the Peace Corps has been facing since 
the merger. In the Committee’s view, only 
full autonomy by the establishment of the 
Peace Corps as an independent agency will 
restore it to the visibility and vitality that it 
enjoyed in its early years. 


CONTINUING PROBLEMS WITHIN THE ACTION 
AGENCY 


Concern over the viability of the Peace 
Corps’ placement in the ACTION Agency and 
the effect of that placement on the continued 
vitality of the Peace Corps’ operations has 
been raised in various studies, including a 
1977 report, The Future of the Peace Corps, 
prepared by former Assistant Secretary of 
State Harlan Cleveland under a contract 
between the ACTION Agency and the Aspen 
Institute for Humanistic Studies; a 1974 re- 
port, The Peace Corps: Perspectives for the 
Future, prepared by the National Academy 
of Sciences; and a 1977 report, The Ambitious 
Task. New Approaches to Peace Corps and 
Private Voluntary Organization Efforts to 
Promote Third World Development, prepared 
by Warren Wiggin, former Deputy Director of 
the Peace Corps, released by the TransCen- 
tury Corporation. These reports cited in- 
creased bureaucratic entanglements, lowered 
staff morale, decline in recruitment, and 
subordination of the Peace Corps to the 
Agency's domestic programs as some of the 
adverse consequences of the placement of 
the Peace Corps in the ACTION Agency. 


Some areas where specific problems have 
existed include recruitment, communica- 
tions, overlapping areas of authority, budget 
&nd cost allocation, and conflicting person- 
nel systems. 

Recruitment 


Under the 1979 Executive Order, the 
ACTION Agency maintains responsibility 
and control over the recruitment of potential 
volunteers. The ACTION Agency controls 
both the recruitment resources and the gen- 
eral recruitment effort. Volunteers apply to 
the ACTION Agency itself, not the Peace 
Corps. This arrangement substantially dilutes 
the positive recruitment value that arises 
from the Peace Corps' strong public image 
and identity. The decline in the number of 
Peace Corps volunteers since its merger into 
the ACTION Agency can be attributed, at 
least in part to the Peace Corps’ loss of con- 
trol over and public identification with its 
own recruitment activities. 

Communications 

One of the most serious problems asso- 
ciated with the present status of the Peace 
Corps with the ACTION Agency is its loss 
of visibility. The ACTION Agency, not the 
Peace Corps, controls communications. 
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Hence, various publications, reports, and 
releases issued by the ACTION Agency con- 
tinue to portray the Peace Corps as simply 
one of several volunteer programs operated by 
the ACTION Agency (including, for example, 
those in connection with the recent nomina- 
tion of a new Director and Deputy Director 
of the ACTION Agency). The value of its 
unique history and mission and its rich 
heritage—which have distinguished it from 
simply bsing a “volunteer” program and 
from generally operating as another Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy—have thus been sub- 
stantially diminished. The overall focus and 
image of the ACTION Agency rests upon and 
derives from its domestic programs; the con- 
tinued submergence of the Peace Corps 
within the ACTION Agency does not serve 
to enhance the Peace Corps’ reputation. 


Bureaucracy and overlap authority 


Under the present structure, the Peace 
Corps is encumbered by unnecessary layers 
of bureaucracy and conflicting channels of 
communication. The Acting Director of the 
Peace Corps, William Sykes, in his testimony 
before the Committee on April 29, 1981, 
called attention to the problems created by 
the multiple channels of communication 
which currently exist, as well as the difficul- 
ties that arise when the various support units 
are required to be responsible to two differ- 
ent masters—the Director of the Peace Corps 
and the Director of the ACTION Agency. 


These unnecessary layers of bureaucracy 
tend to sap the Peace Corps of vitality. In- 
deed, the very essence of the Peace Corps and 
its appeal to Americans lies in its being the 
antithesis of government bureaucracy. A 
unique program from its inception, the Peace 
Corps needs to be free to respond creatively 
to new ideas and the continuously evolving 
and emerging needs of host countries. 


Budgetary problems 


The Committee has had a continuing con- 
cern about allocation of costs for sup ort 
services provided by the ACTION Agency to 
the Peace Corps, and the extent to which the 
Peace Corps pays a disproportionate share of 
the joint support services. Currently, 
the Peace Corps pays 60 percent of 
the costs of all these services irrespective 
of the amount or cost of the services actually 
provided to the Peace Corrs. According to the 
recent testimony presented to the Committee 
by the Acting Director of the Peace Corps, 
this allocation may be equitable in some 
areas and inequitable in others. 


Personnel problems 


The Peace Corps operates under a unique 
foreign service personnel system which re- 
quires that its staff appointments generally 
not exceed 5 years. The ACTION Agency, of 
course, operates under the general civil serv- 
ice system. The separate Peace Corps per- 
sonnel system has repeatedly been a source 
of major labor/management controversies 
and has made it very difficult for personnel 
to be transferred between domestic and in- 
ternational volunteer program activities. The 
ACTION Agency has also insisted upon serv- 
ing as the sole management representative 
with respect to labor/management relations 
covering all of the Peace Corps’ nonprofes- 
sional employees in the United States. As 
recently as Anril 23, 1981, the Acting Direc- 
tor of the ACTTON Agency reiterated that all 
negotiations with the employee’s union must 
be handled through the ACTION Agency's 
Labor Relations officer. 


Cost issues 


A preliminary analysis of the cost of oper- 
ating an independent Peace Corps prepared 
earlier this year by the Peace Corps budget 
office indicated that separation would not en- 
tail additional costs to the Peace Corps. In 
testimony before the Committee, the Acting 
Director of the Peace Corps indicated that 
the ACTION Agency budget office and OMB 
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had reached different conclusions. In an 
April 2, 1981 letter to Max Friedersdorf, As- 
sistant to the President for Legislative Af- 
fairs, the chairman requested the adminis- 
tration to provide the Committee with a re- 
port on whether the shared support services 
provided for by the 1979 Executive Order had 
resulted in any significant savings for the 
Peace Corps, including & detailed comparison 
of any such savings with the probable costs 
that would have been incurred by the Peace 
Corps had it been a completely independent 
agency from ACTION. In a letter dated 
April 3, Mr. Friedersdorf indicated that the 
administration had no information available 
with respect to this question but indicated 
that a request was being made to OMB to 
review the question. On April 27, 1981 the 
Committee recelved a further response from 
Mr. Friedersdorf estimating at the “outside” 
an additional cost of $3 million to operate an 
independent Peace Corps. The memorandum, 
which is reprinted as Appendix II, also states 
that the figure "is likely to be too large." 
Based upon the preliminary data available, 
it is the Committee's view that it is unclear 
whether cost savings or additional costs 
would result from separation of the Peace 
Corps from the ACTION Agency. However, 
the Committee believes that the need to pro- 
vide the Peace Corps with full autonomy in 
order to assure its future strength and vi- 
tality outweigh the possible minimal addi- 
tional budgetary costs projected by OMB. 
INTELLIGENCE-SEPARATION POLICY 


Since its earliest days, the Peace Corps has 
had a policy of complete and total separa- 
tion from intelligence agencies and activities. 
In order to dispel any false charges of any 
intelligence connection, a company policy 
was established barring persons with cer- 
tain intelligence backgrounds from serving 
as Peace Corps volunteers or staff. These 
policies have been strongly supported since 
1961 by each successive administration and 
have been a cornerstone of the Peace Corps’ 
effectiveness. 

Although the Committee was sharply di- 
vided over whether the nomination of Thom- 
as Pauken (confirmed by the Senate on May 
7, 1981) to be Director of the ACTION 
Agency would compromise the intelligence- 
separation policies (see Executive Report No. 
97-6, (April 7, 1981)), this Committee re- 
mains staunchly committed to the continued 
total separation of the Peace Corps from 
intelligence activities and to the mainte- 
nance and strict application of the intelli- 
gence policies as described in the March 18, 
1981, letter of the new Peace Corps Direc- 
tor, Loret Ruppe, and former Acting Director 
Sykes, set forth in the hearing record on 
this legislation. 

In the Committee's view, the Peace Corps’ 
autonomy will contribute to this goal of 
maintaining that separation and strictly 
enforcing those policies. The kinds of issues 
that arose with respect to Mr. Pauken's nom- 
ination and might arise with respect to other 
ACTION Agency employees would hence- 
forth be eliminated. Moreover, only the Di- 
rector of the Peace Corps as dist ed 
from the head of any other agency—would 
have any role in the interpretation, applica- 
tion, and enforcement of these internal 
policies. 

In this regard and in order to contribute 
to the maximum possible effectiveness of 
the intelligence-separation policies and the 
perception of them, the Committee notes 
with approval the following statements by 
Committee member Senator Charles Mathias 
during debate on May 7 on Mr. Pauken’s 
nomination. 

"Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Pauken gave me his as- 
surances that he would 'keep hands off' the 
Peace Corps if he was confirmed as the Di- 
rector of the ACTION Agency. I understood 
those assurances to mean that he would 
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delegate whatever responsibilities he might 
have with respect to the Peace Corps to his 
Deputy and that is a major reason why I 
felt I could vote to confirm his nomination 
when it was considered in the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. I understand that Mr. 
Pauken has recently been reported to have 
stated his intention to delegate his respon- 
sibilities with respect to the Peace Corps to 
the Deputy Director of the ACTION Agency 
and will not be directly involved in any de- 
cisions made in regard to the Peace Corps. 
I very much hope that he will make such 
& delegation of authority as soon as he takes 
office and will publicize it widely." (Congres- 
sional Record, May 7, 1981 page 8785) 

The Committee very much hopes that Mr. 
Pauken will act accordingly during the pend- 
ency of Congressional consideration of the 
separation legislation (also approved by the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee on May 7 
as part of its consideration of the proposed 
International Security and Development 
Cooperation Act of 1981). 

CONTINUING COORDINATION WITH THE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

The Committee's action with respect to the 
separation of the Peace Corps from the 
ACTION Agency would not in any way alter 
the existing relationship between the Peace 
Corps and the Secretary of State. The Secre- 
tary of State would continue to have the 
responsibilities, which the Secretary has had 
since the enactment of the Peace Corps Act. 
under section 4(c)(4) and (d) for assuring 
that Peace Corps programs are effectively 
integrated with and are not unduly dupli- 
cative of the overseas programs of other 
U.S. government agencies. 

TRANSFER OF PERSONNEL, RECORDS, UNEXPENDED 
FUNDS AND RELATED ADMINISTRATIVE MATTERS 


The Committee bill provides for all per- 
sonnel, assets, liabilities, contracts, property, 
records, and unexpended balances of appro- 
priations, authorizations, allocations, and 
other funds which are employed, held, or 
used primarily in connection with functions 
relating to the Peace Corps, as determined 
by the Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget (OMB) after consultation with 
the Comptroller General and the Director of 
the Peace Corps and the Director of the 
ACTION Agency, to be transferred from the 
ACTION Agency to the Peace Corps not later 
than 30 days after the date of enactment, the 
Director of OMB 1s required to submit to the 
appropriate committees of the Congress (the 
four authorizing Committees, the Govern- 
mental Affairs, and the Government Opera- 
tions Committee, and the Appropriations 
Committees) and to the Comptroller Gen- 
eral a report on the steps taken to imple- 
ment the separation. This report must in- 
clude a description of the manner in which 
the various administrative matters associ- 
ated with the separation are disposed of, in- 
cluding matters relating to personnel, assets, 
liabilities, contracts, property, records, and 
unexpended funds. 

The Comptroller General of the United 
States is also directed to report to the ap- 
propriate Committees within 45 days after 
enactment, as to whether the division is 
equitable to the agencies, the employees, and 
parties involved. In the event it becomes 
necessary, it is the Committee’s expectation 
that the Director of OMB and the Comp- 
troller General will file supplemental reports 
to fully inform the appropriate Committees 
on the matters involved. 

The Committee bill also provides specific 
protections for those employees currently 
employed by the ACTION Agency who are to 
be transferred under the Committee bill to 
the Peace Corps. The bill provides that the 
transferred employes shall, to the maximum 
extent feasible, be assigned to related func- 
tions and organizational units in the Peace 
Corps. Thus, a transferred employee would, if 
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at all possible, be assigned to a position in a 
unit where his or her duties and the func- 
tions of such unit would be comparable to his 
or her former duties and to the functions of 
his or her former unit. It also provides that 
those employees shall not because of such 
transfer be separated or reduced in rank, 
class, grade, or compensation, or otherwise 
suffer a loss of employment benefits for one 
year after the latcr of either of the following 
dates: the date on which the Director of OMB 
submits the report required with respect to 
implementation of the separation, or, with 
respect to any individual employee who has 
been transferred, the effective date of such 
individual's transfer. The Committee bill pro- 
vides that any collective-bargaining agree- 
ment covering and regarding employees 
transferred or those employed by the Peace 
Corps that is in effect on the date of enact- 
ment shall continue to be recognized by the 
Peace Corps until the termination date of the 
agreement or until a mutual modification by 
the parties otherwise specifies. These protec- 
tions are similar to those which have been 
provided to employees in other programs 
when new or independent agencies have been 
established, such as under section 9(a) of 
Public Law 93-644 (former section 601(h) of 
the Economics Opportunity Act) with respect 
to the Community Services Administration, 
under section 3(c) of the Legal Services Cor- 
poration Act of 1974 (Public Law 93-355) 
with respect to the Legal Services Corpora- 
tion, and under section 502(a) of the Depart- 
ment of Education Organization Act (Public 
Law 96-88) with respect to the Department 
of Education. 

The Committee bill specifically provides 
for the transferred employees to be appointed 
as members of the Foreign Service under the 
authority of section 7(8)(2) of the Peace 
Corps Act and, with respect to the 5-year 
limitation on Peace Corps Act appointments, 
under section 7(a) (2) (A) of that Act, pro- 
vides certain protections for personnel with 
General Schedule appointments who are 
transferred to the Peace Corps. These protec- 
tions are based upon the provisions in sec- 
tion 5 of Public Law 89-134 which provided 
"grandfather" protection to employees with 
General Schedule (GS) appointments in 1965 
when the unique, unifled Peace Corps per- 
sonnel system derived from Foreign Service 
Act authorities und the 5-year employment 
limitation were established by the Public Law 
89-134. Thus, under the Committee bill, per- 
sons whose career or career-conditional ap- 
pointments were above grade 8 of the Gen- 
eral Schedule (GS-8) would be entitled to 
retain their existing GS appointments for 
three years. After 3 years, if they wished to 
continue their employment with the Peace 
Corps, they would be required to convert to 
& comparable appointment in the Foreign 
Service under authority of section 7(a) (2) of 
the Peace Corps Act and become subject to 
the 5-year employment limitation contained 
in clause (A) of section 7(a) (2). Transferred 
employees whose career or career-conditional 
appointments were at GS-8 or below would 
receive comparable Foreign Service Unlim- 
ited appointments and would thus be perma- 
nently exempt from the 5-year service lim- 
itation in the same manner as were employ- 
ees at GS-8 and below by virtue of the 1965 
amendments. Enactment of the Committee 
bill would not in any way affect the status of 
those employees grandfathered” under that 
prior section. These new protections should 
be implemented tn a similar fashion to the 
provisions of Public Law 89-134. 


COST ESTIMATE 


In accordance with section 252(a) of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1979 (Pub- 


lic Law 150, 91st Congress), the committee 
provides the following estimate of the cost of 
S. 1015, prepared by the Congressional Budget 


Office. The Committee concurs with the esti- 
mate. 
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U.S. CONGRESS, 
CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE, 
Washington, D.C., May 15, 1981. 
Hon. CHARLES H. PERCY, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to Section 
403 of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, 
the Congressional Budget Office has re- 
viewed S. 1015, a bill to separate the Peace 
Corps from the ACTION Agency, as ordered 
reported by the Senate Committee on May 13, 
1981. 

This legislation authorizes no additional 
funds to carry out the separation and is 
expected to have no budget impact, 

Sincerely, 
ALICE M. RIVLIN, 
Director. 


REGULATORY Impact STATEMENT 


In compliance with paragraph 11(b) of 
rule XXVI of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate. the Committee on Foreign Relations 
has made an evaluation of the regulatory 
impact which would be incurred in carry- 
ing ouc the Committee bill. The results of 
that evaluation are described below: 

A. Estimates of the numbers of individuals 
and businesses who would be regulated, and 
a determination of the groups and classes 
of such individuals and businesses.—Inas- 
much as the bill provides only for separa- 
tion of the Peace Corps from the ACTION 
Agency and the establishment of the Peace 
Corps as an independent agency, its enact- 
ment would not result in the regulation of 
any individuals or businesses. 

B. Determination of the economic impact 
of such regulations on individuals, consum- 
ers and businesses affected.—Since, as pre- 
viously indicated, there would be no such 
regulation, there would be no such impact. 

C. Determination of the impact on the 
personal privacy of the individual affected.— 
The enactment of the Committee bill would 
not have any impact on the personal pri- 
vacy of any individuals. 

D. Determination of the amount of addi- 
tional paperwork that will result from reg- 
ulations to be promulgated under the bill.— 
The only regulations expected to be promul- 
gated directly as a result of the bill would 
pertain to the transfer of certain personnel, 
pursuant to the provisions of the bill, from 
the ACTION Agency to the Peace Corps. 
Those regulations, however, are not expected 
to increase substantially the paperwork in- 
volved in those transfers. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION 


Section 1.—Would provide that the meas- 
ure may be referred to as the “Peace Corps 
Autonomy Act”. 

Section 2.—Would provide that, effective 
on the date of enactment, the Peace Corps 
shall be an independent agency within the 
executive branch and shall not be an agency 
within the ACTION Agency—as it now is 
under Executive Order 12137, dated May 16, 
1979—or within any other department or 
agency of the United States. 

Section 3: Subsection (a) would transfer 
to the Director of the Peace Corps all func- 
tions relating to the Peace Corps which were 
vested in the Director of the ACTION Agency 
prior to the date of enactment. This would 
not, however, in any way limit the Presi- 
dent’s discretion to withdraw any Peace 
Corps delegation, under present section 4(b) 
or other provisions of the Peace Corps Act 
or under other applicable law, to the Direc- 
tor of the Peace Corps or to any other official. 

Paragraph (1) of subsection (b) would 
provide for the transfer to the Peace Corps 
of various items, including personnel, assets, 
liabilities, contracts, property, records, and 
unexpended balances which are used pri- 
marily in connection with functions relating 
to the Peace Corps, as determined by the 
Director of the Office of Management and 
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Budget (OMB), after consultation with the 
Comptroller General and the Director of the 
Peace Corps and the Director of the ACTION 
Agency. 

Subparagraph (A) of paragraph (2) of 
subsection (b) would provide that the trans- 
fer pursuant to this section of full-time 
employees (except experts or consultants or 
other special government employees) and 
part-time permanent employees shall not 
cause such employees to be separated or re- 
duced in rank, class, grade or compensation, 
or otherwise suffer a loss of employment 
benefits for one year after the later of (1) 
the date on which the Director of the Office 
of Management Budget submits the report 
required under section 6(a) or, (2) effective 
date of a particular individual transfer. 

Subparagraph (B) of Paragraph (2) of 
subsection (b) would provide that employees 
transferred from the ACTION Agency to the 
Peace Corps pursuant to this section shall be 
assigned, to the maximum extent feasible, to 
Such related functions and organizational 
units in the Peace Corps as such employees 
were assigned to immediately before the date 
of enactment of this Act. 

Subparagraph (C) of paragraph (2) of sub- 
section (b) would provide that any collec- 
tive-bargaining agreement in effect on the 
date of enactment of this Act covering em- 
ployees transferred pursuant to this section 
or employed on that date by the Peace Corps 
shall continue to be recognized by the Peace 
Corps until the termination date of the 
agreement, or until a mutual modification 
by the parties otherwise specifies. 

Paragraph (3) of subsection (b) would 
provide, under such regulations as the Presi- 
dent may prescribe, that, with two excep- 
tions, each employee who does not hold an 
appointment under section 7(a)(2) of the 
Peace Corps Act and who is determined under 
paragraph (1) to be employed primarily in 
connection with any function relating to the 
Peace Corps shall, upon the effective date of 
this Act, be appointed a member of the For- 
eign Service under the authority of section 
7(a) (2) of the Peace Corps Act, and be ap- 
pointed or assigned to an appropriate class 
thereof. Under the first exception, no trans- 
ferred employee may be so appointed without 
his or her consent until three years after that 
effective date. During this 3-year period, an 
employee who does not consent to such an 
appointment may continue to hold his or her 
career or career-conditional appointment. 
Under the second exception, each transferred 
employee holding a career or career-condi- 
tional appointment at grade 8 or below of the 
General Schedule (GS) shall be appointed 
a member of the Foreign Service for the 
duration of operations under the Peace Corps 
Act. 

Thus, persons at grade GS-8 or below 
would not be subject to the five-year ap- 
pointment limitation contained in section 
7(&)(2) (A) of the Peace Corps Act. Persons 
&bove grade GS-8 would be permitted to 
continue their employment under their 
career or career-conditional appointments 
for 3 years after their transfer to the Peace 
Corps. After that time, if they wished to 
continue their Peace Corps employment, 
they would be required to accept a Peace 
Corps Act (Foreign Service) appointment to 
which the 5-year appointment limitation 
would apply. The basic rate of compensation 
for persons appointed under these provi- 
sions would not be permitted to be reduced 
below the rate received by such person im- 
mediately prior to the effective date of such 
person's appointment. This paragraph is 
derived from section 5 of Public Law 89-134, 
establishing the unique, unified Peace Corps 
personnel system, and should be imple- 
mented in similar fashion. 

Section 4.—Would amend section 4(b) of 
the Peace Corps Act to limit the President's 
current authority to exercise the functions 
vested in him under the Peace Corps Act 
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through government agencies and officials 
of the President’s choosing by permitting 
the President to delegate the authority to 
perform those functions only to the Director 
of the Peace Corps. 

Section 5.—Would repeal no-longer-ap- 
plicable provisions of section 3(d), (e), and 
(f) of the Peace Corps Act, which contain 
references to the Director of the Action 
Agency, relating to transfers by the Director 
of ACTION to the Treasury in fiscal year 
1976 to rectify certain imbalances in the 
Peace Corps readjustment allowance account, 
the waiver of claims for certain erroneous 
payments of readjustment allowances to 
Peace Corps volunteers, and the relieving 
of ACTION and Peace Corps disbursing of- 
ficers of liability for certain improper or 
incorrect payments during that period; and 
would provide that the repeal of these pro- 
visions would not affect the validity of any 
action taken under the repealed provisions 
prior to their repeal or the liability of those 
disbursing officers for such payments. 

Section 6.—Subsection (a) would require 
the Director of OMB to submit to the appro- 
priate committees of the Congress (the four 
authorizing Committees, the Governmental 
Affairs and Government Operations Commit- 
tee, and both Appropriations Committees) 
and to the Comptroller General, within 30 
days after the date of enactment, a report 
on the steps taken to implement the separa- 
tion of the Peace Corps from the ACTION 
Agency. 

Subsection (b) would require the Comp- 
troller General to submit to those same com- 
mittees, within 45 days after the date of 
enactment, a report stating whether, in the 
Comptroller General's judgment, the deter- 
minations by OMB were equitable. 

Section 7— Would provide that references 
in any statute, reorganization plan, execu- 
tive order, regulation, or other official docu- 
ment or proceeding to the ACTION Agency 
or the Director of the ACTION Agency with 
respect to functions or activities relating to 
the Peace Corps shall be deemed to refer to 
the Peace Corps or the Director of the Peace 
Corps, respectively. 

CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In accordance with paragraph 12 of rule 
XXVI of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
changes in existing law (Public Law 87-293, 
as amended) made by 8. 1015 as reported are 
shown as follows (existing law proposed to 
be omitted is enclosed in black brackets, new 
matter is printed in italic, existing law in 
which no change is proposed is shown in 
roman): 

PEACE CORPS ACT, AS AMENDED 
Public Law 87-293 
87th Congress, H.R. 7500 
September 22, 1961 


AN ACT To provide for 8 Peace Corps to help 
the peoples of interested countries and 
areas in meeting their needs for skilled 
manpower 

TITLE I—THE PEACE CORPS 
. . . * . 

Sec. 3 . . 

[(d) The Director of ACTION shall trans- 
fer to the readjustment allowance, ACTION, 
account at the Treasury Department, no 
later than December 31, 1975, not to exceed 
$315,000 from any sums available to carry 
out the purposes of this Act in fiscal year 
1976 to rectify the imbalance in the Peace 
Corps readjustment allowance account for 
the period March 1, 1961, to February 28, 
1973. 

[(e) The Director of ACTION 1s author- 
ized to waive claims resulting from erroneous 
payments of readjustment allowance to 
Peace Corps Volunteers who terminated their 
volunteer service between March 1, 1961, and 
February 28, 1973, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of section 5584 of title 5, United 
States Code, and notwithstanding the fact 
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that the names of the recipients of such 
overpayments may be unknown. 

[(f) Disbursing and certifying officers of 
the Peace Corps and ACTION are relieved 
from liability for improper or incorrect pay- 
ment of readjustment allowances made to 
volunteers between March 1, 1961, and Feb- 
ruary 28, 1973, other than any cases known 
to have resulted from fraud, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of the first section of the 
Act entitled “An Act to provide permanent 
authority for the relief of certain disbursing 
officers, and for other purposes", approved 
August 11, 1955 (31 U.S.C. 82a-2), and of sec- 
tion 2 of the Act entitled “An Act to fix the 
responsibilities of disbursing and certifying 
officers, and for other purposes", approved 
December 29, 1941 (31 U.S.C. 82c).] 

[(g)] (d) In recognition of the fact that 
women in developing countries play a signif- 
icant role in economic production, family 
support, and the overall development proc- 
ess, the Peace Corps shall be administered so 
as to give particular attention to those pro- 
grams, projects, and activities which tend to 
integrate women into the national economics 
of developing countries, thus improving their 
status and assisting the total developing 
effort. 


DIRECTOR OF THE PEACE CORPS AND DELEGATION 
OF FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 4. (a) The President may appoint, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, a Director of the Peace Corps and a Dep- 
uty Director of the Peace Corps. 

(b) The President may exercise any func- 
tions vested in him by this Act through 
[such agency or officer of the United States 
Government as he shall direct. The head of 
any agency or any such officer] the Director 
of the Peace Corps. The Director of the Peace 
Corps may promulgate such rules and regu- 
lations as he may deem necessary or appro- 
priate to carry out such functions, and may 
delegate to any of his subordinates authority 
to perform any of such functions 

id LJ ` . . 


ExHrBIT 3 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., October 15, 1981. 
Re S. 1196, Foreign Assistance legislation: 
Peace Corps Autonomy. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: On June 17, 1981, during 
the consideration of 8. 1193, the Department 
of State reauthorization legislation, the Sen- 
ate in a bipartisan vote of 45 to 52 expressed 
its support for an amendment to separate 
the Peace Corps from the ACTION Agency. 
Provisions identical to those contained in 
that amendment as adopted by the Senate in 
S. 1193 were included by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee in S. 1196, the pro- 
posed "International Security and Develop- 
ment Act of 1981", and in S. 1015, the pro- 
posed “Peace Corps Autonomy Act", which 
is pending on the Senate calendar. 

When S, 1196 is again taken up by the 
Senate, it is likely that an effort will be 
made by Senator Hatch to delete these pro- 
visions from S. 1196, 

We believe that the reasons for the re- 
moval of the Peace Corps from the ACTION 
Agency were thoroughly discussed on the 
Senate floor on June 17 and are set forth in 
detail in the report accompanying S. 1015 
(S, Rept. No. 97-84) which was incorpo- 
rated by reference in the report accompany- 
ing S. 1196 (S. Rept. No. 97-83, page 19). 

However, materials recently circulated by 
Senator Hatch opposing this separation have 
suggested it would cost between $3 and $15 
million. These materials are somewhat mis- 
leading, and we would like to take the op- 
portunity to set the record straight. 

First, the Congressional Budget Office has 
determined that there is no budgetary im- 
pact arising from the separation of the Peace 
Corps from the ACTION Agency. Its official 
estimate that there is no cost issue involved 
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in separation is set forth on page 9 of the 
report accompanying S. 1015. For the Con- 
gress, the issue of cost is authoritatively 
determined by CBO. 

Second, it is clear that within the Ad- 
ministration there is sharp disagreement as 
to whether any costs would result from sepa- 
ration. Peace Corps representatives testified 
in House hearings earlier this year that there 
would be no additional cost to the Peace 
Corps as 4 result of a separation from the 
ACTION Agency. This estimate was confirmed 
by the Acting Director of the Peace Corps at 
a Senate Foreign Relations hearing on S. 
1015 on April 29. 

It is true that ACTION Agency budget 
analysts have reached different conclusions. 
That is not surprising. Currently, the Peace 
Corps pays to the ACTION Agency 60 percent 
of the cost of joint services although it does 
not receive 60 percent of the services. Funds 
for the joint services which are appropriated 
for the operation of the Peace Corps are thus 
transferred to the ACTION Agency which 
controls both these funds and the services 
provided. It is not surprising that the AC- 
TION Agency is concerned about losing the 
Peace Corps. What agency would want to 
give up such a lucrative arrangement? 

With regard to OMB projections, the en- 
tire OMB memorandum, which is reprinted 
on page 17 and 18 of the report accompany- 
ing S. 1015, speaks for itself. The memoran- 
dum states that “the $3 million figure should 
be viewed as an outside estimate” and ''is 
likely to be too large.” (S. Rept. No. 97-84, 
page 18). 

Finally, the opponents of separation have 
cited a 1979 report of the Governmental Af- 
fairs Committee as estimating the cost of 
separation of the Peace Corps at up to $15 
million. 

(It should be noted that the 1979 review 
of the Governmental Affairs Committee was 
of the viability of continuation of the entire 
ACTION Agency and not focused simply 
upon the Peace Corps separation issue.) 

However, the 1979 estimate was prepared 
prior to implementation of the 1979 Execu- 
tive Order which gave the Peace Corps addi- 
tional autonomy within the ACTION Agency. 

Many of the joint functions cited in the 
1979 report have already been separated. For 
example, following the 1979 Executive Order, 
the Peace Corps established its own planning 
and evaluation office, personnel office, general 
counsel's office, legislative affairs office, and 
& variety of other separate administrative 
offices. 

It is plainly misleading and inaccurate to 
cite the 1979 estimates without indicating 
that the 1979 Executive Order substantially 
changed the factual basis on which those 
particular estimates were made. 

Moreover, in those areas where joint serv- 
ices continue to be provided, such as recruit- 
ment and communications, the 1979 esti- 
mates assumed the continuation of VISTA— 
the only other full-time, stipended volunteer 
program operated by the ACTION Agency. 

Yet, the Administration has proposed to 
terminate the VISTA program and the Labor 
and Human Resources Committee has re- 
ported legislation (S. 1087) to accomplish 
Just that. What economies can possibly arise 
from keeping the Peace Corps in the ACTION 
Agency in order to share services with a pro- 
gram which the Administration is 
terminating? 

If VISTA is terminated, the only other 
major programs operating in the ACTION 
Agency will be the Older American Volunteer 
Programs, and it is doubtful that any serious 
claim can be made that any joint recruiting 
efforts will be undertaken between the Peace 
Corps and the Older American Volunteer 
Programs. 

Clearly, the opponents of separation are 
grasping at any straw to try to justify the no 
longer justifiable inclusion of the Peace 
Corps within the ACTION Agency. The al- 
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leged cost issue is Just that—a straw issue. 
CBO has determined that there is no cost 
issue. 

We urge your support for the provisions 
of title VI of 8. 1196. There could be no more 
fitting tribute to the Peace Corps during this, 
its twentieth year, than to restore its auton- 
omy. America needs a strong and vigrous 
Peace Corps now, more than ever. Separation 
can provide it with the opportunity to re- 
gain the strength and vision which charac- 
terized the Peace Corps during its first 
decade. 

Sincerely, 
Charles McC. Mathias, Jr. 
Paul E. Tsongas. 
Mark O. Hatfield. 
Alan Cranston, 
Christopher J. Dodd. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I wish to direct a question to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. Will there be 
any more rollcall votes today? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the minority leader for making the in- 
quiry. I apologize to the Senate for hav- 
ing let that slip my mind. I do not plan 
to ask the Senate to stay significantly 
past 6 p.m. Therefore, it is not possible 
to have any further rollcall votes this 
evening. 

As soon as the distinguished manager 
of the bill for the majority returns I 
intend to ask and I will ask now the 
Senator from Illinois when he wishes to 
lay this bill aside for the evening. We 
will have a brief period then for the 
transaction of morning business and be 
back on this bill in the morning. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there now be a 
brief period for the transaction of rou- 
tine morning business to extend not past 
the hour of 6:15 p.m. in which Senators 
may speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMISSION ON PROPOSALS FOR 
THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF 
PEACE AND CONFLICT RESOLU- 
TION FILES FINAL REPORT 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. President, 
yesterday, as Chairman of the U.S. Com- 
mission on Proposals for the National 
Academy of Peace and Conflict Resolu- 
tion, I was greatly privileged to present 
to President Reagan, President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate Strom THURMOND, 
and Speaker of the House THomas P. 
O'NEILL copies of the Commission's final 
report. 

Mr. President, the undeniable fact is 
that America’s heritage, power, and 
prestige make the United States a ma- 
jor force for world peace. In light of 
the precarious world situation, Congress 
created through Public Law 95-561—the 
Education Amendments of 1978—a nine- 
member Commission on Proposals for 
the National Academy of Peace and Con- 
flict Resolution. This Federal study com- 
mission was mandated to examine the 
various proposals for a national insti- 
tution dedicated to peace education, re- 
search, and training; to decide whether 
or not such an institution should be es- 
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tablished; and to make recommenda- 
tions with respect to its size, location, 
and scope. Based on its findings during 
its 1-year study, the Commission is rec- 
ommending the establishment of a U.S. 
Academy of Peace. 

The concept of a Federal institution 
devoted to peace is as old as our Repub- 
lic itself. An early forerunner of the 
Commission's proposal was outlined in a 
popular almanac just after the end of 
the Revolutionary War, and the idea of a 
Federal peace agency was endorsed by 
the first President of the United States 
of America, George Washington—but the 
concept was never implemented. Since 
we have only recently celebrated the 
200th anniversary of the Battle of York- 
town, which marked the end of the Revo- 
lutionary War, it is entirely fitting that 
@ new proposal for an academy of peace 
should once again be placed before the 
American people. 

The U.S. Academy of Peace envisioned 
by the Commission will be an interdis- 
ciplinary institution devoted to interna- 
tional peace. It will serve institutions 
and individuals in both the public and 
private sectors through peace research, 
education, training, and information 
services. Its work will focus on the ele- 
ments of peace, the causes of war, and 
the skills needed to resolve international 
conflicts without violence. It will inform 
and respond to concerns and activities of 
Members of Congress; the executive 
branch, including the Departments of 
State and Defense; and persons in pri- 
vate enterprise and voluntary associa- 
tions. The U.S. Academy of Peace would 
not be a policymaking institution and 
it would not intervene in disputes. It 
would complement, rather than compete 
with, programs of Government, business, 
labor, religious groups, international 
organizations, and educational institu- 
tions. 


During 12 public hearings in as many 
American cities from Boston to Hono- 
lulu, and numerous informal meetings, 
the nine commissioners heard from 
thousands of individuals and organiza- 
tions and examined the status of inter- 
national, national, and community- 
based peace institutions to assess the 
status of peace learning and its use. The 
Commission arrived at the conclusion 
that a focused Federal investment in 
peace learning is necessary to stimulate 
a broad range of Government, private 
and voluntary activities in international 
peace endeavors. The Commission also 
concluded that our twin national goals 
of international peace and national se- 
curity require the full exercise of peace- 
making knowledge and skill to meet in- 
ternational conflict without resort to 
violence. In short, the Commission found 
ample evidence that such knowledge and 
skills do exist, but have not been recog- 
nized or effectively utilized by the U.S. 
Government. 


As recommended by the Commission, 
the U.S. Peace Academy would be a fed- 
erally-created, nonprofit, independent 
corporation. Its core budget would come 
from Federal appropriations, but it 
would also solicit private support. Its 
principal facilities would be located in 
the Washington, D.C., area, and it would 
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develop outreach and extension pro- 
grams to serve the needs of people 
throughout the country. The academy 
would provide graduate and post-gradu- 
ate educational programs for which stu- 
dents at institutions of higher education 
could receive credit; it would conduct 
training, workshops and other continu- 
ing education services for public and pri- 
vate sector individuals and organizations 
aimed at developing and improving con- 
flict resolution skills; and it would con- 
duct research and disseminate informa- 
tion based on its findings. 

A center for international peace 
would be established within the peace 
academy to which leaders from this Na- 
tion and abroad would be appointed to 
study; and the academy would establish 
an award of a medal of peace to be pre- 
sented annually by the President of the 
United States. 

Each Member of the Senate and House 
of Representatives will be receiving a 
copy of the report of the Commission on 
Proposals for the National Academy of 
Peace and Conflict Resolution in the very 
near future. I am informed that the re- 
port is already very much in demand, 
and to meet the needs of constituents, 
additional copies of the Commission’s 
report may be ordered through the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Individuals and 
organizations who wish to order the re- 
port may do so by writing to the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402. Those placing orders should use 
stock number 065-000-0LL6-1. The price 
of the report is $6.50 a copy. 

Although the publication of this re- 
port marks the end of the Commission 
on Proposals for the National Academy 
of Peace and Conflict Resolution, it is 
not the end of the Commission’s recom- 
mendations. Legislation to implement 
the Commission’s findings will soon be 
introduced in both Houses of Congress, 
and I urge the cosponsorship of my col- 
leagues. 

Mr. President, the concept of a na- 
tional institution devoted to peace has 
been the dream of Americans since our 
Nation was founded. Now it is no longer 
only a dream. It is a plan. If the support 
which the Commission received during 
its study is any indication, I am confi- 
dent that this plan will be implemented 
and this American dream will become a 
reality at last. 


THE FUTURE OF TAIWAN 


Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, the 
government in Peking recently offered to 
“reconcile” with the Republic of China 
on Taiwan. Today, I am placing in the 
RECORD a speech by the Taiwanese presi- 
dent, Chiang Ching-Kuo on this subject, 
and I hope my colleagues read his rea- 
sons why the offer is unattractive. 

I am also including a recent Wall 
Street Journal article on the subject. 

While the Taiwanese are anxious to 
be reunified with their brothers on the 
mainland, they do not want reunification 
at any price. And the price for reunifica- 
tion under the program announced by 
Peking could be dear. Peking has made 
magnanimous sounding pronouncements 
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about Taiwan retaining some of its polit- 
ical autonomy, its own army, its “socio- 
economic system” and even “participate 
in running” the national government 
after reunification. But how does this 
benefit Taiwan? They currently have 
full political autonomy, they currently 
field an effective army, they currently 
manage their own socioeconomic system 
and they currently run their national 
government. Reunification can only 
threaten these things. 

Of course, it is not out of generosity 
that the Communists on the mainland 
might allow the Nationalists to maintain 
their own army, their own socioeconomic 
system and some of their own political 
autonomy, it is out of recognition of the 
facts. The mainland is in no position to 
take these things away from the Taiwan- 
ese, though they have tried to do so in 
the past. Therefore, this offer from the 
mainland costs them nothing. But if the 
Taiwanese were to take this offer seri- 
ously, they would make themselves vul- 
nerable to future betrayal. In effect, the 
Peking Government is asking for the 
Nationalists on Taiwan to risk every- 
thing and for themselves to risk nothing. 

Rather than trying to force the Tai- 
wanese into a shotgun wedding with the 
mainland, we should hold up their sys- 
tem as a model for other developing na- 
tions to emulate. This is all the more 
timely given the meetings now going on 
in Cancun, Mexico. 

While Taiwanese industrial develop- 
ment is most impressive, their real suc- 
cess has taken place in the agricultural 
sector. Other developing nations can 
learn from Taiwan about agricultural 
reform because the conditions in Taiwan 
before the reform were like those in 
much of the underdeveloped world today. 

The key to Taiwan’s agricultural pro- 
gram was land reform. Before land re- 
form began in 1949, almost 60 percent 
of all cultivated land was under tenancy, 
and tenants had to pay rent equal to 
50-70 percent of their total crop yield. 
To obtain a lease, tenants frequentlv had 
to deposit 2 years rent, and the lease 
could be terminated at the whim of the 
landlord. Under these terms, there was 
little incentive for the tenants to invest 
in their lands or to improve their pro- 
ductivity. Agricultural output reflected 
this lack of incentive, so a supplyside 
reform program was developed to raise 
production. 

The land reform program imple- 
mented by Taiwan consisted of three 
phases: First, reduction of farm rents: 
second, sale of public farmlands: and 
third, implementat'on of the land-to- 
the-tiller program. The first phase of the 
program required that the maximum 
rent was 37.5 percent of the main crop 
yield and that no one who had been 
charging less than this prior to this new 
law could increase their rents. This left 
the tenants with more incentive to pro- 
duce while helping them to save enough 
to buy their own land. 

During the second phase, the maiority 
of government-owned land was sold to 
tenant farmers. Terms were favorable, 
set at 2.5 times the annual main crop 
yield and paid off over 10 years. As a 
result of this program. 210.000 fam''ies 
were able to own and till their own land. 
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The final phase of the Taiwanese land 
reform program was the land-to-tiller 
program. This was the most important 
element of the program and entailed the 
compulsory sale of all farm holdings in 
excess of three hectares to the govern- 
ment which resold the land to incum- 
bent tenants. Both the purchase and re- 
sale prices were fixed at 2.3 times the 
annual main crop yield. Landlords were 
paid in commodity bonds and stocks to 
government enterprises, and the tenant 
farmers paid for their land in 20 pay- 
ments over 10 years. By the end of these 
initial phases of the Taiwanese land 
reform program, farm ownership had 
increased to almost 90 percent. 


In Caribbean and Central American 
countries where the issue of land reform 
is such an important issue, the Taiwan- 
ese experience with the land reform can 
be repeated. I believe that the United 
States should actively encourage the gov- 
ernments in the Caribbean and Central 
America to consider following the Tai- 
wanese model for land reform. It offers 
& peaceful way for laborers to acquire 
more control over their lives while rais- 
ing their standard of living through self- 
help. 

Recently, I visited both Taiwan and 
the Chinese mainland, and I can attest 
to the striking differences between them. 
Unlike the mainland, Taiwan has con- 
structed an economic system that 1s en- 
vied by many throughout the world be- 
cause it has brought bounty to a small 
island lacking any significant raw ma- 
terial deposits. Even the streets declare 
the success of the Taiwanese system and 
the failure of Peking's. The streets of 
Taipei form a hive of activity, Cars, taxis, 
and motorcycles are everywhere. But in 
Peking, bicycles and feet are the chief 
means of transportation. Economic 
statistics also bear out the differences. 
Per capita income on the mainland 1s 
only $300 per year, but on Taiwan it is 
almost 10 times as high. 

Mr. President, because of her com- 
mitment to economic incentives, Taiwan 
is a natural model for developing nations 
trying to raise their agricultural and in- 
dustrial output. I personally would re- 
gret seeing the Taiwanese Government 
take unnecessary risks with the future 
of their remarkable country. For not 
only they, but the developing world and 
the United States, have much to lose 
if a reunification gamble is tried and 
fails. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the speech of President Chaing 
Ching-Kuo on this subject be printed in 
the RECORD at this point. 

Theré being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRESIDENT CHIANG CHING-KUO'S REMARKS TO 
THE CENTRAL STANDING COMMITTEE OF THE 
KUOMINTANG OF CHINA IN HIS CAPACITY 
AS CHAIRMAN OF THE PARTY, OCTOBER 7, 1981 

BITTER LESSONS AND A SOLEMN MISSION 

Alarmed by our movement of "Unifying 
China under the Three Principles of the Peo- 
ple," the Chinese Communists have recently 
engaged in one united front propaganda 


move after another. They have even proposed 
the so-called talks to be held “on a reciprocal 
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basis" between the Kuomintang and the Chi- 
nese Communist Party to "cooperate for the 
third time." Rather than "cooperating," the 
Chinese Communists have &ctually tried to 
make their way into the ranks of the national 
revolution in gestures of surrender twice dur- 
ing the last 60 years. 

The first occasion was when the Tsungli 
(Dr. Sun Yat-sen as President of the Kuo- 
mintang) sought to guide Jeft-leaning in- 
tellectual zealots onto the right track before 
the launching of the northward expedition. 
He permitted Communists to apply for Kuo- 
mintang membership as individuals but 
clearly stipulated they could not engage in 
factional activities to “topple the party.” 
Suosequently, the Communists flew the Kuo- 
mintaug banner while engaged in proletarian 
class struggle characterized by killing and 
arson. Accusations by senior party members 
led the Tsunktsal (President Chiang Kal- 
shek as Director General of the Kuomintang) 
to courageously carry out a party puriication. 


Although the revolutionary ranks were 
purified aud the northward expedition was 
successtul]y completed, the Chinese Com- 
munists took advantage of the situation to 
stage a series of incidents, including the 
Nanchang, Hunan-Hupeh Autumn Harvest, 
Haiteng-Lufeng and Canton Uprisings. 
These set the stage for years of turmoil at 
home aud externally stirred up Japan's ag- 
gressive ambitions toward China. Such was 
the so-called “first cooperation between the 
Kuomintang and the Chinese Communist 
Party” so often trumpeted by the Chinese 
Communists. 


The second occasion arose at a time when 
the Tsungtsai hoped to move the Chinese 
Communists to take up the righteous re- 
sponsibility of the people during the war 
of resistance against Japan. As a result of 
his great spirit of all-encompassing toler- 
ance, he incorporated the remnant Com- 
munist troops into national forces and ter- 
minated their notorious Soviet regime even 
though they were on the verge of being 
wiped out after their escape to Northern 
Shansi. 


For a time this measure inhibited the war- 
time open insurgency of the Chinese Com- 
munists, but unfortunately it also facili- 
tated their treacherous maneuvers of apply- 
ing “10 percent of effort to the fight against 
Japan, 20 percent to temporizing with the 
National Government and 70 percent to self- 
strengthening.” The Chinese Communists 
thus had an opportunity to accelerate their 
own reinforcement, and this plunged all 
China into a holocaust of Communist de- 
struction. This was how the Communists 
applied their hearts to the "Second KMT- 
CCP Cooperation." 


These bitter lessons have convinced us that 
the Communists raise the slogan of “cooper- 
ation" as part of their demand to be ac- 
cepted only when they are weak and need to 
strengthen themselves by clinging to the 
Kuomintang. When they have become 
stronger, they lash out once again. At our 
party’s First National Congress, held at the 
time the Chinese Communists were admit- 
ted to the Kuomintang, Li Ta-chao said: 
“Our joining the Kuomintang is to accept 
its platform, not to impose the Communist 
party's platform on the Kuomintang. As we 
have joined this party, we shall carry out 
its platform and abide by its regulations 
ares discipline as long as we remain mem- 

rs.” 


In a show of repentance and sincerity, the 
Chinese Communists made four commit- 
ments during the war. They said they re- 
garded Dr. Sun Yat-sen's Three Principles of 
the People as essential to China at that time 
and they expressed their willingness to work 
for thoroughgoing implementation. They 
said they were abrogating the “Red Army,” 
"Soviet" and “line of violence" and “meet- 
ing the national crisis together." The Com- 
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munists always use sweet words to conceal 
their conspiracies. 

The Tsungli accepted the Communists and 
the Tsungtsai incorporated the Communist 
troops into the national forces on the basis 
of choosing the lesser of two evils. The 
Tsungli and Tsungtsai were motivated by 
their generosity as gentlemen and their will- 
ingness to cooperate with others. But from 
beginning to end, they found not a single 
word of the Communists that was not a lie 
and not a single move that was not political 
chicanery. Consequently, the nation and 
people had no way to escape the clutches of 
agonizing and  bloodstained Communist 
treachery. The untold agony of our compa- 
trlots on the mainland and the endless tur- 
moil in Asia today are without exception the 
continuation of this catastrophe. 

The Chinese Communists are now fright- 
ened by the proliferating crisis of faith 
within their party and the military. They 
are unnerved by our mainland compatriots’ 
repudiation of Communism, the Communist 
system and Communist rule, and by our com- 
patriots’ yearning for the political and eco- 
nomic progress and the prosperity found in 
our bastion of national recovery. They are 
panicking under the shock wave generated 
by our determination to “unify China under 
the Three Principles of the People." They 
are therefore falling back on their old trick- 
ery and attempting to promote the “third 
cooperation” between our party and the 
Communist Party. They try to cause inter- 
national confusion about our adamancy in 
sticking to principle. They are resorting to 
the use of “stirring up” discord in our ranks 
and isolating us abroad. 

In fact, the Chinese Communists have 
never ceased to manufacture their rumors 
of “peace talks,” but we never paid any at- 
tention. At one time they clamored for 
“washing Taiwan in blood.” Then they shift- 
ed to the call for “return and indemnifica- 
tion.” Now they shout their demands for 
talks “on a reciprocal basis" and joint “lead- 
ership.” Tomorrow they will coin another 
slogan and try to effect another deception. 

I therefore must point out: 

There is a watershed between benevolent 
government based on Three Principles of the 
People and the tyrannical rule of Commu- 
nism. No confusion can be allowed between 
these two. The happy and peaceful lives of 
our compatriots in this bastion of national 
recovery has for more than 30 years provided 
a striking contrast to the unparalleled misery 
of our compatriots on the mainland across 
the Taiwan Straits. This illumines the basic 
difference between the two political philoso- 
phies, two systems and two ways of life, and 
shows which is good and which is evil. But 
the Communists distort this as “partisan 
intrasigence," “partisan rivalry" and “pow- 
ers and privileges” to be enjoyed by the 
Kuomintang and Chinese Communist Party. 

To the Communists, peace talks are an- 
other form of warfare. Although the two 
look different, the aim is identical. So I often 
say: “To talk peace with the Chinese Com- 
munists is to invite death.” This is an ago- 
nizing, bloodstained lesson that we and many 
Asian countries have learned. 

Although the Chinese Communists know 
that we will not talk peace with them, they 
still shout their slogan at the top of their 
lungs. Their strategem is to create in the 
world the false image that we do not want 
peace. Anyone who bothers to look into his- 
tory will find that the Government of the 
Republic of China has taken up arms only 
in self-defense and has never been mili- 
taristic. 

The Chinese Communist regime has been 
Officially branded by the United Nations as 
an aggressor. It sent troops to help the ag- 
gressors in both the Korean and Vietnam 
Wars. India assisted the Chinese Communist 
regime and was suddenly stabbed in the back 
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by its supposed friend. The Chinese Commu- 
nists backed the Vietnamese Communists in 
seizing South Vietnam but before long 
turned on those they had helped. They have 
supported Communist infiltration and sub- 
version in Southeast Asia and Latin America 
with money, weapons and guerrilla warfare 
tactics. 

Aren't these facts sufficient to make all 
people aware of the belligerent nature of the 
Chinese Communists? It is obvious that the 
"peace talk" advocated by the Chinese Com- 
munists does not mean peace but is more 
political chicanery. 

I want to state clearly and resolutely once 
again: We shall never "negotiate" with the 
Chinese Communists. In solemnly expressing 
this view, I want to tell our compatriots on 
the Chinese mainland that w2 are resolved 
to remove the yoke that the Communists 
have imposed uvon them. Jn their clamor for 
“peace talks," the Chinese Communists are 
intending to deceive our compatriots on the 
mainland by saying: “The Government for 
which you yearn is about to talk peace with 
us, so you have lost all hope.” 

We must tell our mainland compatriots 
of our confidence and determination to 
deliver them and assure them that we shall 
never talk with the Communists they hate so 
deeply. Our solemn mission is to carry out 
the Three Principles of the Peorle and unify 
China. We must courageously carry on the 
struggle to its victorious end. 

From the Tsungli and the Tsungtsai and 
on down, all dedicated revolutionaries have 
known only that their responsibility is to 
wage the revolution for the cause of benevol- 
ence." They have never thought of life or 
death or of such selfish goals as fame, rank 
or power. 

The Three Principles of the People have 
reached deep into the hearts of the people 
at home and abroad. The success of benevo- 
lent rule based on the Three Principles of the 
People has created the greatest era in the 70 
years of the Republic of China. This success 
1s our best assurance of unifying China under 
the Three Principles of the People. We have 
the increasing confidence of victory here in 
this prospering bastion of national revival. 
We have the determination to win the 
struggle against Communism and for na- 
tional recovery. 

Finally, I should like to quote a few pas- 
sages from the Tsungtsal's diary for our com- 
mon introspection : 

"A devil may suddenly grow 100 feet tall, 
but before long it will be overwhelmed and 
obliterated by the spirit of righteousness." 

"Persistence leads to victory and endeavor 
assures success. But the persistence to the 
last does not mean waiting endlessly, where- 
&s endeavor means the hardening of deter- 
mination without relaxation." 

“This is the darkest period, but I have never 
wavered at all in confidence the mainland 
will be recovered. To the contrary, my con- 
fidence is always growing. I am sure that the 
truth is always on my side." 

These passages imply the solemn mission 
in which our comrades and compatriots are 
engaged. We shall never pause for eyen an 
instant until the mission has been com- 
pleted. 


Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, an article from the Wall 
Street Journal. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Oct. 15, 1981] 
CHINA 
PEKING OFFER TO TAPEI "DOESN'T MAKE SENSE” 

"The other day the Communist govern- 

ment at Peking published yet another invi- 


tation designed to lure the Nationalists on 
Taiwan into rejoining the mainland. This 
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caused a bit of excitement because the Com- 
munists went so far as to offer formally that 
Taiwan could retain some political auton- 
omy, its own ‘socioeconomic system’ and even 
its own army, while its leaders could ‘partic- 
ipate in running’ the national government. 
Taiwan, however, promptly rejected the of- 
fer, much to the consternation of one-China 
optimists who saw it as a generous gesture. 
The New York Times, for example, held that 
by failing to discuss the proposal Taipei ‘for- 
feits the propaganda struggle.” 

“This would be a small price, if true, con- 
sidering what Taiwan stands to lose by tak- 
ing the Peking offer seriously. What you had 
in China's offer wasn't any waking up to 
reality of the sort that occurred, say, when 
Anwar El-Sadat of Egypt finally agreed to 
talk with the Israelis, who had three times 
defeated his country at war. What we've just 
heard from Peking is more analogous to an 
offer by a large corporation in the midst of 
bankruptcy proceedings to acquire its most 
successful competitor and set it up as some 
kind of subsidiary. 

“It’s an offer, in short, that doesn’t make 
sense. Consider, for example, that Taiwan’s 
per capita income stands, at nearly $3,000 a 
year, among the highest in the developing 
world, while China's, at below $300 a year, 
ranks among the lowest. The gap between 
the rich and the poor is narrower in capitalis- 
tic Taiwan than in supposedly egalitarian 
and Communist China. And the two-way ex- 
ternal trade carried on by Taiwan's 17 million 
people rivals that of the mainland, with its 
population of nearly a billion. China, in 
short, doesn't have the sort of economy into 
which Taiwan wants to be absorbed. 

"This is particularly true when no one, 
inside or outside of China, seems to be tak- 
ing seriously Taiwan's own statements on 
the subject. It argues that the only way to 
bring about reunification is for the main- 
land to 'abandon the Communist system.’ 
This would be, after all, the first prescript of 
any Taiwanese official asked to give advice 
on economic development policy. And de- 
velopment policy surely must be a key area 
in which the mainland's rulers want Tai- 
wan's leaders to 'participate in running' the 
nation. 

"Now it is of course true that Deng Xiao- 
poing and his allies have sharply modified 
Mao's communism, introducing certain capi- 
talist elements, such as joint ventures with 
foreign firms. But when they began making 
their overtures to Taiwan, K.T. Li, for many 
years Taipei's finance minister and an archi- 
tect of its ‘economic miracle,’ pointed out 
the fundamental contradiction that faces 
not only Peking but any Communist regime 
as it contemplates economic reform. ‘If it 
adopts the pragmatic measures that proved 
So successful in Taiwan,’ he argued, ‘they will 
lead to the emergence of certain capitalistic 
elements that will erode the communist 
ideology and eventually destabilize the exist- 
ing political system.’ 

"If you don't believe Mr. Li, take a trip 
today to Poland and see what he's talking 
about. The Chinese Communists have come 
a long way since the death of Mao and it's 
comforting to know they're tilting in our di- 
rection rather than toward the Soviets. But 
they haven't yet shown Signs that they really 
understand the economic problem they face. 
And until they do Taiwan deserves nothing 


but support in its refusal to get sucked into 
their schemes." 


THE ADMINISTRATION'S STRATE- 
GIC WEAPONS PROGRAM 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the admin- 
istration’s recent announcement con- 
cerning the development of the MX mis- 
sile, the B-1 bomber and related systems 
represents a commitment to the largest 
single strategic weapons program since 
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the beginning of the nuclear age. I have 
some deep reservations about the stag- 
gering price tag attached to this program 
and strong doubts about whether the 
value of the additional security we will 
supposedly be buying is worth the enor- 
mous investment of tax dollars. I am also 
concerned about the foreign policy and 
arms control implications of this deci- 
sion. 

At the outset, let me state that there 
are several aspects of the President's 
decision which I strongly support. I ves 
especially heartened by the elimination 
from consideration of the so-called 
"racetrack" basing mode for the MX 
missile. This proposal would have had a 
devastating effect on the environment 
in large areas of our Western States, in 
addition to its enormous price tag. The 
President's decision to drop the race- 
track basing mode makes good sense, 
and I applaud him for that. 

I am also encouraged by the Presi- 
dent's intention, in his announcement, 
to seek genuine arms reduction with the 
Soviet Union. Even as we continue to 
modernize our own strategic forces, we 
must actively pursue arms reductions, 
and I am hopeful that the delay of à 
final decision on the basing mode for 
the MX missile will open the door to 
early and constructive discussions with 
the Soviets on a verifiable new strategi^ 
arms limitation treaty and limits on nu- 
clear weapons in Europe. Arms control 
is a sine qua non of a sane strategic 
weapons program, because further 
spending on strategic forces will buy 
more security only if coupled with limi- 
tations on the deployment of such force:. 


Several aspects of the President's pro- 
gram remain very troubling to me. The 
cost of the planned systems is danger- 
ously high in view of the compelling na- 
tional interest in bringing down the Fed- 
eral deficit and eventually balancing the 
budget. Obviously, at a time when hu- 
man services programs are being slashed 
to the marrow, the Congress ought to be 
skeptical of the need for such an enor- 
mous expenditure for new strategic 
weapons. In tnis connection, I would 
like to point out that the announced 
$180.3 billion price tag for the first 6 
years of the program does not take into 
account the fact that an ultimate deci- 
sion on the basing of the MX could add 
substantially to the total figure. 


_ I also understand that the $180.3-bil- 
lion figure only includes R. & D. and ini- 
tial production during the 6-year period: 
it does not include the total cost of pro- 
ducing the proposed systems. At bottom, 
we must ask ourselves how much addi- 
tional security we are purchasing for 
such an astonishing cost. We must also 
ask what the effect of spending so much 
on new strategic systems will mean for 
funding badly needed improvements in 
our conventional forces and for servicing 
and maintaining existing equipment. 


There is no doubt in my mind that 
production and modernization of strate- 
gic weapons must be part of our national 
defense effort. I seriously question, how- 
ever, the wisdom or going ahead with the 
B-1 bomber, when even the Secretary 
of Defense has conceded that the B-1 
bomber will be able to penetrate Soviet 
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air defenses for only a few years after 
its deployment in the late eighties. 

In view of the cost of this item, is this 
shot in the arm for the Air Force worth 
developing when our existing B-52's 
will be able for many years to serve as 
cruise missile carriers and when an 
advanced technology or "Stealth" 
bomber will be available in the 1990's? 
The Congress will have to carefully con- 
sider whether the B-1 can be justified 
on any basis, especially in view of the 
minimal increment of additional security 
it will afford. At the very least, the Con- 
gress needs a better justification for the 
B-1 than it currently has. 

In regard to the MX, the President 
bas essentially. deferred a decision on à 
basing mode since no one expects the 
missiles which will initially be based in 
hardened Titan silos, to close the so- 
called window of vulnerability per- 
manently. The President has mentioned 
three basing modes which will be ex- 
amined: the continuous airborne patrol 
aircraft, a land-based system protected 
by a ballistic missile defense system, 
and deep underground basing. 

Each of these three options involves 
substantial costs and problems, and I 
would hope that the administration 
would consider a fourth alternative, one 
which, in my view, would ultimately be 
much more cost-effective and strategic- 
ally advantageous: the sea-based Tri- 
dent II missile. The apparent diversity 
and flexibility of the nuclear Triad con- 
tinues to have political and other attrac- 
tions, but may be on the verge of being 
outdated and unnecessary in terms of the 
security it provides at such enormous 
cost. 

A submarine-based ballistic missile 
system would be far more cost-effective 
and certainly far less vulnerable to en- 
emy attack than the proposed MX missile 
in any land-based mode. I would urge 
the administration to accelerate devel- 
opment of the Trident II missile and 
seriously consider the sea-based Trident 
II as an alternative to further develop- 
ment of the MX. 

I also urge the administration to be 
mindful of the arms control implications 
of its proposal, in particular the decision 
to deploy large numbers of nuclear sea- 
launched cruise missiles. Since cruise 
missiles could be deployed on hundreds, 
if not thousands, of submarines and sur- 
face vessels, there would be an immense 
verification problem that could jeopard- 
ize the possibility of achieving meaning- 
ful limitations on these weapons in a new 
SALT agreement. If the Soviet Union 
were to respond with a similar program 
involving the larger number of subma- 
rines and surface ships at their disposal, 
a major new threat to the United States 
would arise. 

Furthermore, a new sea-launched 
cruise missile program could undermine 
the present NATO consensus to deploy 
new land-based theater nuclear weapons 
in Europe, because the deployment of 
sea-launched cruise missiles would call 
into question the need for such land- 
based weapons. 

The prospects for negotiations with the 
Warsaw Pact for mutual limits on 
theater nuclear deployments in Europe 
may also be seriously diminished. 
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Mr. President, for all of these reasons 
I believe that the Congress should be 
very skeptical about going along with the 
proposed strategic weapons package in 
its present form. In particular, it makes 
no sense to proceed without a firm com- 
mitment by the administration to utilize 
arms control negotiations as a comple- 
ment to weapons programs in enhancing 
our national security. 

These are critical times as we strive 
to put our economic house in order and 
preserve the peace. But neither objective 
wil be served if we proceed down the 
road toward a costly and endless nuclear 
arms race with the Soviets. Now is the 
time for the Congress to insist on a ra- 
tional and cost-effective defense program 
that emphasizes negotiated restraint as 
well as new weapons. 


SENATOR MATSUNAGA'S ADDRESS 
AT THE AMERICAN MINING CON- 
GRESS CONFERENCE 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I 
chaired a hearing on “Law of the Sea" 
before the Subcommittee on Arms Con- 
trol, Oceans, International Operations, 
and Environment on September 30. I 
should very much have liked to have my 
distinguished colleague from Hawaii, 
Senator MATSUNAGA, present testimony, 
but that day he was addressing the 
American Mining Congress Conference 
in Denver, Colo. His remarks there are 
important and timely, and I think it 
highly appropriate that they be made 
more easily available to the public. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
Senator Matsunaca’s address be printed 
in the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATEMENT BY U.S. SENATOR SPARK M. MAT- 


SUNAGA AT THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
CONFERENCE 


Thank you Jim for your kind introduc- 
tion. Mr. Kronmiller, Mr. Eskin, Mr. Lawless, 
Mr. Dubs, members and guests of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress: Aloha! It is a great 
privilege for me to be with you here in 
Denver and to chair this afternoon’s pro- 
gram on Undersea Mineral Resources. 

One of my favorite talking pieces which 
I have accumulated during my 19 years in 
Congress is a manganese nodule encased in 
clear plastic. It is conspicuously placed on 
the coffee table in my Senate suite. Visitors 
from Hawaii and elsewhere invariably ask 
me, “What is that black rock? Where did it 
come from? Why do you have it so promin- 
ently displayed?” “That is a manganese 
nodule,” I tell my guests, “and it came from 
an area of the seabed in water depths of 
about 15,000 feet located just southeast of 
Hawaii.” 

Then, when they ask me what the rock is 
used for or what it’s made of, I begin to 
feel like an expert, and respond that the 
nodule is a chemical precipitate several 
hundred thousand years old, and that it 
contains nickel, copper, cobalt and man- 
ganese, all of which are strategic or critical 
minerals upon which the U.S. economy is 
highly dependent. I also tell them—and this 
is a surprise to many—that if these nodules 
are harvested in an intelligent manner, for 
all practical purposes they can constitute a 
renewable resource, for the rate of mining 
can be matched by the rate at which addi- 
tional accretion of these minerals takes 
place. 
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I relate further that the sample nodule 
was recovered by a huge underwater vacuum- 
cleaner type device suspended from a ship, 
and that Hawaii is being scrutinized by the 
world's ocean mining industry as the possi- 
ble site of the first major deep seabed 
minerals processing facility. The combina- 
tion of factors such as proximity to the 
richest deposits, the availability of competi- 
tive renewable energy, and some favorable 
legislative language in Public Law 96-283 
have, in my estimation, thrust Hawaii into 
a leading position for such a commercial de- 
velopment. 

Of course, an ocean minerals processing 
industry should do wonders for the econ- 
omy of the 50th State, but more important- 
ly, the success of such a venture would be 
invaluable for diversifying the minerals base 
of the Nation, To set the stage, allow me to 
try to put undersea mineral resources into 
perspective with minerals generally. 

Events of the past few years, particularly 
the last two, have focused increased, and 
sorely needed, attention on the critical im- 
portance of minerals—all minerals—to the 
economy and security of our country. In the 
process, within the U.S. Congress, there has 
been a growing awareness of the many fac- 
tors and issues involved in meeting this Na- 
tion’s minerals needs. 

Most of you, I'm sure, are aware of the 
almost total dependence of the United 
States on foreign imports for a number of 
key mineral resources. This situation is 
made no less discomforting by the many, 
serious political stresses and uncertainties 
that abound in various areas of the world 
supplying our needs, or that affect our re- 
lationships with those areas. 

Some observers downgrade this depend- 
ence—this vulnerability—wrongly, I think, 
on grounds that the supplier nations are 
dependent on their mineral exports and 
therefore would not curtail them. In my 
view, however, it would ill-serve this Nation 
and its people to ignore these political 
realities and practical mining realities, or to 
rely on such & simplistic interpretation. 

It would be the height of imprudence and 
irresponsibility not to develop alternative 
means and sources to help meet future needs 
and contingencies. Of course, no nation can 
be totally independent of others. Interde- 
pendence is not only a condition of the times, 
but also, in some respects, desirable. However, 
interdependence is one thing . . . overde- 
pendence is quite another. One of the 
remedies to one kind of overdependence lies 
in the mining of deep seabed nodules. 

Fifteen months ago, the “Deep Seabed 
Hard Mineral Resources Act of 1980" became 
law. The Act, Public Law 96-283, states that 
“the future national interest of the United 
States requires the availability of hard 
minerals resources which is independent of 
the export policies of foreign nations.” The 
Act further recognizes deep seabed nodules 
as an alternative source of supply significant 
both to national and to international needs 
and provides for a system under which U.S. 
citizens could obtain license to explore and 
mine the deep seabed. 

That Act contains three other important 
features. First, it provides that if other na- 
tions would recognize U.S. license to mine 
within specified areas, we in turn would do 
the same. Second, the U.S. Government is 
authorized to negotiate agreements with 
other nations with similar legislation in 
order to provide for reciprocal recognition of 
licenses and mining areas, and for a system 
to resolve conflicts between overlapping ap- 
plications. Third, a very important feature of 
the Act provides that U.S. companies o»erat- 
ing under U.S, legislation should be grand- 
fathered into any future Law of the Ses 
Treaty to which the U.S. becomes a party. 

It is my great privilege to play a leader- 
ship role in shepherding the bill which be- 
came law through five Senate Committees 
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and the full Senate, four House Committees 
and the House, and urging the President to 
sign the measure into law. I have been 
pleased to note that since then, much prog- 
ress has been made toward implementation 
of the law. 

Four U.S. ocean mining consortia have 
pursued their activities, although in a man- 
aer which could use some stimulation. The 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 
istration just last month issued final regu- 
lations implementing much of the Act. In- 
ternational negotiations on a reciprocating 
states regime have proceeded smoothly. Ger- 
many and England have passed their legisla- 
tion and France is well on its way to do like- 
wise. Similar legislation 1s beginning to move 
in Belgium, Holland and Italy. 

I am hopeful, and I know you are too, 
that the reciprocating states regime will be 
in place in time to start processing applica- 
tions for exploration licenses in January 
1982, as contemplated by Congress. 

But despite all this progress, I am troubled 
by the course of the Law of the Sea nego- 
tiations. As you know, a list of U.S. reserva- 
tions and concerns regarding the Draft Con- 
vention was conveyed to the Law of the Sea 
Conference in Geneva last August by Am- 
bassador James L. Malone. Among other 
things, his listing suggests that the Draft 
Convention involves a potential loss of 
sovereignty. 

In testimony presented to the Congress 
earlier this year, the Reagan Administration 
stressed that the most problematic features 
of the treaty included: 

(1) A burdensome regulatory system ad- 
versely affecting non-discriminatory access 
and security of tenure; 

(2) A supranational mining company 
called the Enterprise; 

(3) A burdensome and unrealistic transfer 
of technology requirements; 

(4) An inflationary production control 
setup; 

(5) A Supreme one nation-one vote As- 
sembly; 

(6) A 36-member Council on which the So- 
viets control three seats and the U.S. none; 

(7) A review conference after 15 years 
which can bind the U.S. to treaty amend- 
ments even if the U.S. Senate refuses to rat- 
ify them; 

(8) Troublesome criteria for revenue shar- 
ing; and 

(9) The total absence of grandfather lan- 
guage in the treaty text to protect the 
rights of the companies, which in good faith 
have relied on the freedom of the seas doc- 
trine incorporated in national legislation, 
and which have continued their efforts to 
develop seabed mining technology and to ex- 
plore the seabed. 

From the U.S. point of view, those are 
undeniably severe deficiencies in the Draft 
Convention. If suitable modifications are not 
negotiated, I believe the chances for ratifica- 
tion of a Law of the Sea treaty by the United 
States Senate would be placed seriously in 
doubt. If you will turn to the record of the 
Senate floor debate of December 14, 1979, on 
the Deep Seabed Hard Mineral Resources Act, 
you will find that all of these same concerns 
were expressed then, and they remain as seri- 
ous concerns today. 

The intent of the Congress and the actions 
required under the Deep Seabed Hard Min- 
eral Resources Act must be carried out to the 
fullest extent possible, including. suitable 
arrangements with reciprocating states. In 
this regard, both the Administration and the 
American mining industry have significant 
and responsible roles to play if these objec- 
tives are to be achieved. 

Deep seabed mining can contribute sub- 
stantially to the economy and security needs 
of the United States and the free world. It 
is highly essential that we expedite the ap- 
proval process. 

I am anxious to hear what our distin- 
guished panel of speakers have to say about 
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these important issues and the extent to 
which the objectives of the 1980 Act are be- 
ing met. We might pursue these matters af- 


ter the speakers on the panel have made their 
presentation. 


Thank you. 


THE GIVEAWAY LOBBY AT CANCUN 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, tomorrow, President Reagan and 
the leaders of 21 other developed and 
underdeveloped nations will meet at 
Cancun, Mexico, for what is advertised 
as a “North-South Summit.” 

The announced purpose is a dialog be- 
tween rich and poor nations. Given the 
wide schism between the industrialized 
world and the undeveloped countries on 
economic issues and the split within 
these two camps, it will be remarkable if 
the Cancun dialog does not descend into 
acrimony. 

In my view, President Reagan seems to 
be going to this conference in the right 
frame of mind. He and members of his 
administration have repeatedly stressed 
their view that massive transfers of aid 
to the lesser developed countries often 
are counterproductive—and that until 
these nations permit free enterprise to 
flourish, they will make scant progress. 

I like the way President Reagan put it: 

Unless a nation puts its own financial and 


economic house in order, no amount of aid 
will produce progress. 


The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Regan, put it this way: 

The challenge is to create new wealth, 
rather than to redistribute current wealth. 


The President will urge the nonde- 
veloped countries to drop their demand 
for confrontation in so-called “global 
negotiations” and agree to work through 
existing institutions to spur trade and 
investment. 

The Cancun conference comes just 3 
weeks after adjournment of a gathering 
of 143 finance ministers and central 
bankers in Washington. That confer- 
ence, dealing with policies of the World 
Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund, also focused to a great extent on 
the issue of aid to underdeveloped na- 
tions. 

The President spoke at the Washing- 
ton conference, as did Treasury Secre- 
tary Donald Regan and A. W. Clausen, 
the new President of the World Bank. 
The three were in essential agreement 
on the crucial point that the salvation 
of the Third World lies not in endless 
streams of aid, but in private invest- 
ment, economic development and trade. 

Media reports indicated that the posi- 
tion of U.S. officials and Mr. Clausen 
was received with acquiescence, if not 
enthusiasm. The British were quite re- 
ceptive, the French and Canadians 
somewhat less so, and the Third World 
nations at least restrained in their 
criticism. 

Certainly it is high time for a funda- 
mental change of attitude at the prin- 
ciple multilateral financial institutions— 
especially at the International Develop- 
ment Association (IDA), the so-called 
“soft loan window” of the World Bank. 

Indeed, I feel the Reagan administra- 
tion and World Bank President Clausen 
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have not gone far enough in reducing 
the seemingly endless fiow of billions into 
IDA. Efforts early this year by Budget 
Director David Stockman to press for a 
cut in the sixth huge replenishment of 
IDA were squelched when the foreign 
aid lobby—big commercial banks as well 
as foreign governments—rallied to the 
giveaway cause. 

Isay "giveaway" advisedly. 

True, the funds passed out by IDA to 
underdeveloped nations are termed “‘con- 
cessional loans." But look at the terms: 
A three-quarters of 1 percent service 
charge, with 10 years of grace in repay- 
ment, which is stretched over 40 years— 
on the optimistic assumption that there 
will be any repayment at all. 

In my book, these are grants, pure and 
simple. 

These disguised grants, over 18 years, 
have totaled more than $20 billion. Sev- 
enty-five nations have been recipients, 
but & whopping 42 percent of the total 
has gone to India. 

I trust I need not remind the Senate 
that India has hardly shown herself a 
friend of the United States and the other 
industrialized democracies that have so 
generously financed her long-running 
ventures in oppression and socialism. 

Indeed, it is one of the great ironies 
of IDA financing that so much of it has 
served to prop up socialistic regimes, 
many of them antidemocratic, if not 
downright totalitarian. World Bank crit- 
ics have noted this trend and assailed 
the Bank's former President, Robert S. 
McNamara, for encouraging it. 

The new President, Mr. Clausen, has 
declared that the Bank should serve as a 
catalyst for private investment. I find 
that a refreshing change of attitude. 

At the same time, I confess I was dis- 
appointed when Mr. Clausen stated at 
the end of the Washington conference 
that he would press for a seventh re- 
plenishment of IDA, expanded from a 
proposed $12 billion to $16 billion. I hope 
that experience in office will persuade 
him to change that view. 


The American share of IDA replenish- 
ments has been enormous. Of the total 
in the past, the United States provided 
42 percent ($320 million) when the IDA 
was formed; 39 percent, $312 million of 
the funds for the first replenishment in 
1965; 40 percent, $480 million, for the 
second replenishment in 1968; 40 per- 
cent, $960 million, for the third replen- 
ishment in 1971; 33 percent, $1.5 billion, 
for the fourth replenishment in 1974; 
and 31 percent, $2.4 billion, for the fifth 
replenishment, July 1, 1977 to June 30, 
1980. 

In the sixth replenishment, now un- 
derway and recently approved by the 
Senate—without my help—the U.S. con- 
tribution is to be $3.2 billion, or 27 
percent. 

I cannot see that the U.S. taxpayers 
have $3.2 billion to spare. 

Moreover, in addition to this funding 
for IDA, the Senate today seems ready 
to approve a bill authorizing some $5.8 
billion in other foreign aid. This sum 
represents an increase of nearly 20 per- 
cent over last year's level. 

Where are our priorities? 

At a time when we are cutting the 
Federal budget by $35 billion and hold- 
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ing total spending growth to 7 percent, 
the Senate surely should not vote more 
than $3 billion for disguised grants to 
foreign countries and a 20-percent in- 
crease in other foreign aid. 

I leave it to those who support those 
measures to explain their position to the 
American people. 

Now the global giveaway lobby is as- 
sembling at Cancun to sound once again 
its unending cry for more, more, more. 

I urge the President to stand firm 
against these ceaseless demands. 

Over the years since World War II, the 
United States has furnished more aid to 
other nations than all other nations 
combined through all of world history. 

I cannot see that this Nation is more 
secure or has more friends and allies, 
than it had when it embarked on this 
unprecedented giveaway in the 1940’s. In 
fact, I suggest that the opposite is the 
case. 


So I believe the President should resist 
the cries for “more” at Cancun. 

And when he returns, I hope that he 
and members of his administration will 
undertake a thorough reexamination of 
all our aid programs, bilateral and mul- 
tilateral alike. To date I do not believe 
that foreign aid has undergone the same 
intense and objective scrutiny as has 
been given to other programs. 

This is a time when many Americans 
are being called upon to sacrifice to gain 
control over runaway spending and run- 
away inflation. 


At such a time, we cannot continue 
runaway foreign aid. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Saunders, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 11:07 a.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Gregory, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the House has passed 
the following bill, without amendment: 

8. 1209. An act authorizing appropriations 
to the Secretary of the Interior for services 
necessary to the nonperforming arts func- 
tions of the John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts, and for other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 
The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and doc- 
uments, which were referred as 
indicated: 
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EC-2092. A communication from the Act- 
ing Comptroller General of the United States 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report en- 
titled "The World Wide Military Command 
and Control Information System—Problems 
in Information Resource Management"; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-2093. A communication from the Act- 
Ing Comptroller General transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report entitled “Two Con- 
tracts for Nuclear Attack  Submarines 
Modified Under Authority of PL8 
Status as of December 20, 1980"; 
Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-2094. A communication from the Under 
Secretary of the Air Force, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, notice that the Air Force has 
decided to retain Goodfellow Air Force Base, 
San Angelo, Texas, as a major installation; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-2095. A communication from the Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary of Defense for Facili- 
ties, Environment, and Economic Adjust- 
ment transmitting, pursuant to law, notice 
of two construction projects to be under- 
taken by the Army National Guard; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-2096. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion transmitting, pursuant to law, notice 
that the Commission has been unable to ren- 
der a final decision in the matter of Changes 
in Routing Provisions-Conrail-July 1981, and 
seeks an extension of 90 days until March 22, 
1982, to reach a decision; to the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation. 

EC-2097. A communication from the Office 
of the Assistant Legal Adviser for Treaty Af- 
fairs, Department of State, transmitting pur- 
suant to law, international agreements other 
than treaties entered into by the United 
States within the previous sixty days; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

EC-2098. A communication from the Su- 
pervisor of Benefits, Farm Credit Banks of 
Spokane transmitting, pursuant to law, cer- 
tain 1980 plan year reports of the Twelfth 
Farm Credit District; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 


EC-2099. A communication from the Asso- 
ciate Commissioner for Examinations of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of or- 
ders entered in 766 cases exercising authority 
in section 212(d) (3) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


EC-2100. A communication from the Act- 
ing Secretary of the Air Force transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to increase 
the limit on payments for damage to or 
loss of personal property incident to service; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EC-2101. A communication from the As- 
sociate Commissioner of Examinations, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, 1,579 reports on 
visa petitions accorded third and sixth pref- 
erence status; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


EC-2102. A communication from the Act- 
ing Director of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the thirty-third annual report of 
the Service, fiscal year 1980; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-2103. A communication from the Di- 
rector-designate of the National Institute of 
Education transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the final report on the-Institute's compre- 
hensive examination of vocational educa- 
tion programs; to the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources. 


5-804— 
to the 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The following petitions and memorials 
were laid before the Senate and were re- 


ferred or ordered to lie on the table as 
indicated: 
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POM-529. A petition from citizens of 
Florida, relative to licensing of CB radios; to 
the Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. 

POM-530. A resolution edopted by the 
Village of Spring Valley, New York, relative 
to the sale of AWACS aircraft to Saudi 
Arabia; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

POM-531. A resolution adopted by the Leg- 
islature of the Virgin Islands; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


“RESOLUTION No, 1042 


“Whereas during the Viet Nam era many 
of our young Virgin Islanders joined other 
Americans from across the nation to protect 
the interests of the United States abroad; 
and 

“Whereas the members of this Legislature 
empathize with the suffering and neglect 
of the Viet Nam veterans; and 

“Whereas the public commendation that 
other veterans have received has been long 
overdue for the Viet Nam veterans; and 

“Whereas the strength and courage of 
these Americans under the most difficult 
and stressful circumstances provide an ex- 
ample worthy of respect; snd 

“Whereas the Legislature regards it as an 
honor to publicly support and commend 
the Viet Nam veterans; and 

“Whereas during World War IL, the Virgin 
Islands petitioned the Congress to be jn- 
cluded in the Draft Laws of the United 
States; and 

“Whereas the Virgin Islands, since World 
War II, has had the highest per capita 
participation in the defense forces of the 
United States; now therefore, be 1t 

"Resolved By the Legislature of the Vir- 
gin Islands: 

"SECTION 1. The Legislature of the Virgin 
Islands hereby honors and commends all 
Viet Nàm era veterans for their defense of 
their country's interests. 

"SEC. 2. Copies of this Resolution shall be 
prepared and sent to all Virgin Islands Viet 
Nam veterans. 

“Sec. 3. Upon passage of this Resolution, a 
copy shall be forwarded to the President of 
the United States, the President of the U.S. 
Senate, the Speaker of the House, the Sec- 
retary of Defense, and the Chairman of the 
Armed Services Committees of the Con- 
gress.” 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. SIMPSON (for Mr. THURMOND). 
from the Committee on the Judiciary; with- 
out amendment: 

8. Con, Res. 43. A original concurrent res- 
olution granting the status of permanent 
residence to certain aliens (Rept. No. 97-241). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 


By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources: 


Rosemary M. Collyer, of Colorado, to be a 
Member of the Federal Mine Safety and 
Health Review Commission for the term of 
six years expiring August 30, 1986; 

Ford Barney Ford, of California, to be As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor for Mine Safety 
and Health: 

(The above nominations were reported by 
the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources with the recommendation that the 
nominations be confirmed, subject to the 
nominees’ commitment to -resvond to re- 
quests to appear and testify before any duly 
constituted committee of the Senate.) 
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INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first and 
second time by unanimous consent, and 
referred as indicated: 

By Mrs. KASSEBAUM: 

S. 1756. A bill for the relief of Belino D. 
Iway, doctor of medicine, his wife Olivia 
Nunez, and his children Yvonne Iway, Chris- 
tine Iway, and Edsel Francis Iway; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEVENS: 

8. 1757. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to clarify the tax exempt 
status of certain amateur sports organiza- 
tions; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. DECONCINI (for himself and 
Mr. D'AMATO) : 

S. 1758. A bill to amend title 17 of the 
United States Code to exempt the private 
noncommercial recording of copyrighted 
works on video recorders from copyright in- 
fringement; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WALLOP (for himself and Mr. 
CRANSTON): 

S. 1759. A bill to clarify Congressional in- 
tent regarding the full application of section 
1073 of title 18, United States Code, to State 
felony parental kidnaping cases; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HATCH: 

S. 1760. A bill to provide for civil rights in 
public s2hools; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. STEVENS: 

8. 1757. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to clarify the tax 
exempt status of certain amateur sports 
organizations; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

STATUS OF CERTAIN AMATEUR SPORTS 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing an amendment to sec- 
tion 501 of the Internal Revenue Code 
concerning amateur sports organiza- 
tions. This legislation is intended to be a 
technical clarification of language con- 
cerning amateur sports organizations 
which became law by section 1313 of the 
Tax Reform Act of 1976. 

In 3 short years American athletes 
will be competing at the summer Olym- 
pic games in Los Angeles. This will be 
the first time in 8 years that our young 
people will be able to participate fully in 
this great athletic event. 

In 1976, Congress fully recognized that 
we are one of the few nations in the 
world which does not directly subsidize 
an Olympic team. The philosophy then, 
and the one that still prevails, is that 
the private sector should be responsible 
for fielding our Olympic teams. 


However, the Congress felt that the 
Government should in some way help 
facilitate the Olympic effort through as- 
sisting the national, regional, and local 
sports organizations that provide and 
train athletes for the Olympics. An 
amendment was made to section 501 
(c)(3) of the Internal Revenue Code 
which made it easier for these organiza- 
tions, primarily national governing bod- 
ies, to get tax exempt status. 

Language was added to the amend- 


ment to exclude from tax exempt status 
those organizations which provided ath- 
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letic facilities or equipment. This was 
done to prevent private health and social 
clubs from obtaining a tax windfall. It 
was absolutely clear from the congres- 
sional intent that this was not meant to 
apply to amateur sports organizations. 

However, the Treasury Department 
has read the language differently, and 
now many national governing bodies are 
in danger of losing their tax exempt 
status and many have been denied tax 
exempt status simply because they pro- 
vide training facilities and equipment. 
Among these organizations are the U.S. 
Gymnastics Federation, U.S. Diving, the 
Track Athletics Congress and the U.S. 
Volleyball Association. 

Without tax exempt status, many of 
these organization’s development drives 
are at a virtual standstill—severely af- 
fecting our Nation's effort to field an 
effective Olympic team for 1984. 

What this amendment does is to re- 
state, clarify and fully implement the 
intent of Congress that was expressed 
5 years ago. I strongly urge all my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle to sup- 
port this measure. 


By Mr. DECONCINI (for himself 
and Mr. D'AMATO) : 

S. 1758. A bill to amend title 17 of the 
United States Code to exempt the private 
noncommercial recording of copyrighted 
works on video recorders from copyright 
infringement; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

RECORDING OF COPYRIGHTED WORKS ON 

VIDEO TAPE 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, to- 
gether with my colleague from New York 
(Mr. D'Amato) , I am introducing a bill to 
amend the copyright law to provide an 
exemption from that law for certain 
types of video recording for noncommer- 
cial purposes. On October 19, the Ninth 
Circuit Court of Appeals ruled in Univer- 
sal City Studios, Inc. against Sony Corp. 
of America that off-the-air copying of 
telecasts of copyrighted audiovisual ma- 
terials by owners of video tape recorders 
in their own homes for private noncom- 
mercial use constitutes an infringement 
of copyright. This decision finds that 
Congress, in passing the recent Copy- 
right Act of 1976, did not intend to create 
a blanket, home-use exception for video 
tape recorders and that home video 
recording does not constitute fair use. 

When Congress debated the copyright 
law revisions in 1976, the video recorder 
industry was at an experimental stage 
and not much was known about the prob- 
lems that would arise. In the interval 
since those debates, 3 million Americans 
have obtained video recorders. The re- 
cent Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals de- 
cision would limit the use of these ma- 
chines to commercially prerecorded tapes 
and to video tapes created by individuals 
with camera equipment which they may 
choose to purchase. Ironically, two of 
the leaders in the manufacture of pre- 
recorded tapes are the plaintiffs in this 
lawsuit. 

Congress now nas enough information 
available to it to make an informed 
change in the copyright law to accommo- 
date the new technology. The bill I intro- 
duce today will exempt the video record- 
ing of copyrighted works for private, 
noncommercial use from copyright in- 
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fringement charges. My amendment adds 
a new section 119 to chapter 1 of title 17 
that will allow an individual to record 
television programs off-the-air for their 
own use and pleasure. It will not allow 
these recordings to be used commercially. 

The technology involved in the home 
entertainment field is advancing at a 
pace that is dificult to keep up with for 
Congress and the courts. My legislation 
will assure that individuals who have 
purchased or wish to purchase video 
recorders in order to schedule their own 
television watching will continue to have 
this flexibility. I urge my colleagues to 
support this legislation. 


By Mr. WALLOP (for himself 
and Mr. CRANSTON) : 

S. 1759. A bill to clarify Congressional 
intent regarding the full application of 
section 1073 of title 18, United States 
Code, to State felony parental kidnap- 
ing cases; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

PARENTAL KIDNAPING 


Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, today I 
join with my colleague from California 
(Mr. Cranston) to introduce a bill which 
clarifies one section of the Parental Kid- 
naping Act. The act was passed last 
December, and was to be fully imple- 
mented by the ist of July. However, 
after carefully monitoring the Justice 
Department’s procedures to carry out 
their responsibilities under the act, I 
have concluded that the Department is 
not properly implementing the program. 

The Parental Kidnaping Act has 
three sections. One section reauires all 
States to adopt the uniform child cus- 
tody code. Another authorizes the Fed- 
eral Parent Locator Service to assist 
States in locating parents who have 
taken their children in contravention of 
a child custody decision. The third sec- 
tion authorizes the FBI to assist States 
and local authorities in locating a par- 
ent when a felony warrant has been 
issued. It is this last provision with 
which I am concerned today. 

The Justice Department issued a mem- 
orandum at the beginning of the year 
which set very restrictive requirements 
for FBI assistance in parental kidnap- 
ing cases. The restrictions have pre- 
vented the effective management of this 
section of the act. The bill I am intro- 
ducing today would clarify congressional 
intent regarding FBI assistance to State 
and local authorities. 

Recently, I presented testimony to the 
House Judiciary Committee on this prob- 
lem. The testimony is a thorough outline 
of the problem, and I ask unanimous 
consent that my comments be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. I would also 
request that the text of the bill be 
printed in the Recorp followed by my 
statement. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
statement were ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

S. 1759 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
subsection (a) of section 10 of the Parental 
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Kidnaping Prevention Act of 1980 (Public 
Law 96-611) is amended by— 

(1) inserting "(1)" before "In"; 

(2) striking out “section 302" and insert- 
Ing in lieu thereof "section 7"; 

(3) adding at the end of paragraph (1) (as 
so redesignated) the following new sentence: 
"Congress further declares, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, that such section 
1073 apply to State felony parental kidnap- 
ing cases without restriction and in the 
same manner as to all other State felony 
cases,"; and 

(4) adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

“(2) Not later than 30 days after the date 
of enactment of this section, the Attorney 
General of the United States shall eliminate 
all guidelines that require information that 
the child is in physical danger or is being 
&bused or neglected, corroboration, prior ap- 
proval, or otherwise limit the application of 
such section 1073 in State felony parental 
kidnaping cases in & manner which frus- 
trates the intent of Congress that such cases 
be subject to only the requirements ap- 
plicable in the case of all State felonies un- 
der such section. Not later than 45 days after 
the date of enactment of this section, the 
Attorney General shall report to the appro- 
priate Committees of the Congress as to how 
and when the Department of Justice has 
complied with the provisions of this section 
and shall provide such Committees with 
copies of all memorandum, directives, or 
other communications issued by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, including the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, with respect to imple- 
mentation of this section.". 

(b) subsection (b) of section 10 of such 
Act 1s amended by— 

(1) inserting a comma and "by State and 
by type of agency or individual initiating 
such application," in paragraph (1) after 
“applications”; 

(2) inserting a comma and "by State," in 
paragraph (2) after "complaints"; and 

(3) inserting & comma and "including a 
description of disposition of each application 
and the reasons therefore," in paragraph (3) 
after "Information". 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR MALCOLM WALLOP 


My sincere thanks to you, Mr. Chairman, 
and to your distinguished colleagues for con- 
vening this timely and important hearing on 
the implementation of the Parental Kidnap- 
ing Prevention Act of 1980, an act with 
which I have been associated from its incep- 
tion. Since the law was passed last December, 
my staff has been monitoring its imple- 
mentation by the Department of Health and 
Human Services and by the Department of 
Justice, and has been tracking to a more lim- 
ited extent the private custody litigation 
pending in state courts involving the new 
law. As-the original sponsor of S. 105, the bill 
from which sections 6-10 of Public Law 
96-611 are substantially derived, I note at 
the outset my considerable disappointment 
with the failure of the Justice Department 
to conform its Fugitive Felon Act policies to 
the express language and legislative history 
of section 10 of the new law. If this hearing 
sparks a correction on the part of the Crimi- 
nal Division and the F.B.I. with respect to 
the issuance of Unlawful Flight to Avoid 
Prosecution ("UFAP") warrants in state 
felony parental kidnaping cases involving 
interstate or international flight as the law 
requires, in my opinion it will prove to have 
been an extremely constructive proceeding, 
indeed. 

The Parental Kidnaping Prevention Act 
("PKPA") was enacted on December 28, 1980, 
to safeguard countless children from the 
harmful effects of child snatching, the 
wrongful removal or restraining of a child by 
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a parent or parent's agent in violation of a 
custody decree or in violation of the other 
parent's rights as a joint custodian where a 
custody determination has not yet been 
made. The PKPA grew out of S. 105, a bill I 
introduced on January 23, 1979, which was 
modeled upon an amendment I had success- 
fully offered to S. 1437, the criminal code re- 
form legislation considered by the Senate in 
the 95th Congress. By the end of the 96th 
Congress, a bipartisan group of 25 senators 
had cosponsored S. 105, and over 60 House 
members had cosponsored H.R. 1290, a com- 
panion measure introduced by Representa- 
tive Charles Bennett. 

In January, 1980, the Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Criminal Laws held a joint 
hearing on 8. 105 with the Labor and Human 
Resources Subcommittee on Child and Hu- 
man Development, which was followed in 
June by a hearing before the House Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Crime on related bills. The 
hearings were instructive in several respects. 

First, the concealment of children who 
have been wrongfully removed or retained 
by a parent has stunning effects on the left- 
behind parent, who 1s typically emotionally 
and financially drained by the unrelenting 
search for the missing child, as well as for 
the victim child, who suffers anger, fear and 
sometimes irreparable psychological trauma. 

Second, various agencies of state and fed- 
eral government were unresponsive to the 
plight of the victim child and left-behind 
parent, either through neglect of their lawful 
responsibilities or for want of legal authority 
to provide meaningful assistance in parental 
kidnapping and restraint cases. 

Third, the handful of jurisdictions that 
had not enacted the Uniform Child Custody 
Jurisdiction Act ("UCCJA") were serving, 
however, unintentionally, as havens for 
child-abducting parents, and even some 
states that had adopted the UCCJA were 
loosely interpreting that law, the effect of 
which was to provide abductor-parents with 
the means to circumvent the jurisdictional 
requirements and anti-parental kidnaping 
spirit of that statute. 


The consensus from the hearings was that 
a federal solution was needed for a problem 
that was essentially interstate in nature. 
Shortly after the hearings, I offered S. 105 as 
an amendment to the domestic violence legis- 
lation which was agreed to in the Senate on 
September 4, 1980. In its consideration of the 
parental kidnaping amendment, a House- 
Senate Conference Committee accepted the 
two chief civil sections of the proposal with- 
out amendment, and accepted a modified 
criminal provision. The conference version 
of S. 105 was ultimately passed by both 
houses on December 13, 1980 as part of H.R. 
8406, a 5111 providing for Medicare reimburse- 
ment for pneumococcal vaccines. 


As enacted, the Parental Kidnaping Pre- 
vention Act: (1) requires the appropriate 
authorities of every state to enforce and re- 
frain from modifying custody and visitation 
rights ordered by courts which have exer- 
cised jurisdiction in compliance with the 
jurisdictional criteria set forth In the law: 
(2) authorizes the Federal Parent Locator 
to act on requests from States to locate chil- 
dren who have been abducted or retained 
and the parents who have abducted or re- 
tained them; and (3) expressly declares, I 
would emphasize, the intent of Congress 
that the Fugitive Felon Act applies to state 
felony parental kidnaping cases involving 
interstate or international flight. The Con- 
ference Report on H.R. 2977, the Domestic 
Violence Prevention and Services Act, con- 
talns & concise description of each of these 
provisions. The relevant pages of that report 
are attached as an appendix to my statement. 

Before tackling the most serious imple- 
mentation problem, that is, the Justice De- 
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partment’s unacceptable response to section 
10 of the law, I would comment briefly on the 
implementation of the other parts of the law. 

When the PKPA was enacted, only 43 states 
had adopted the UCCJA. One of the desired 
effects of the Full Faith and Credit provision, 
section 8 of Public Law 98-611, was to induce 
the remaining non-UCCJA states to adopt 
that uniform state law since universal en- 
actment of the UCCJA is consistent with the 
policy objective of the PKPA. I am pleased 
to report that three states—South Carolina, 
West Virginia and New Mexico—adopted the 
UCCJA subsequent to the enactment of the 
PKPA, and UCCJA legislation is pending in 
the City Council of the District of Columbia 
and in Massachusetts. With reszect to case 
law, there have been thus far very few state 
court decisions involving section 8 of the 
PKPA. While at some future date w» may 
wish to reconsider that provision, it would 
be prudent to postpone any such considera- 
tion until a body of cases have been decided, 
&nd the legal and academic communities 
have had an opportunity to thoroughly 
scrutinize the effect of the law on child cus- 
tody legislation. 

The Parent Locator Service is not yet avail- 
able to the States wishing to utilize it to 
locate abducting-parents and missing chil- 
dren. That the Department of Health and 
Human Services has reacted slowly to the 
mandate of section 9 of Public Law 96-611 15 
disturbing to me since the law required only 
minor adjustments in existing child support 
enforcement regulations. The delay is of far 
more immediate concern to the many par- 
ents throughout the country who had ex- 
pected the service to be available soon after 
the law was passed. Instead, nearly 10 
months has elapsed, and these parents are 
still without recourse to the» FPLS to help 
find their missing children. 

I have written to Secretary Schweiker urg- 
ing the Department to expedite the promul- 
gation of the regulations and the federal- 
state agreement required by the law. The 
agreement must be submitted to the States 
for approval by the Governor or his or her 
delegate. It is imperative that this section of 
the PKPA be fully implemented as soon as 
possible. Every day of delay is potentially 
another day of separation between parents 
and their children. 

Last, but certainly not least, I turn to the 
matter of the implementation of section 10 
of Public Law 96-611. As mentioned earlier 
In thís statement, the House-Senate Confer- 
ence Committee substituted for the section 
of S. 105 that would have created a new fed- 
eral misdemeanor offense for child snatch- 
ing, a provision expressly declaring congres- 
sional intent that the Fugitive Felon Act 
&pplies to parental kidnapping cases. This 
modification struck a balance between fed- 
eral and state law enforcement responsibili- 
ties in state felony parental kidnapping cases 
involving flight. The object was to bring the 
F.B.I. into investigations of abduction and 
restraint cases which the state prosecutor 
was intent on prosecuting upon the extradi- 
tion of the perpetrator. Although the Fugi- 
tive Felon Act, 18 U.S.C. 1073, applies on its 
face to all state felonies, the Justice Depart- 
ment had carved out an exception for pa- 
rental kidnappings, apparently based on the 
statutory exemption of parents from the fed- 
eral kidnapping law, 18 U.S.C. 1201, from 
which they inferred that Congress similarly 
intended to limit the application of the Fugi- 
tive Felon Act in cases involving parents. 

In enacting section 10 of the PKPA, Con- 
gress specifically rejected the Justice Depart- 
ment's restrictive standards for the issuance 
of fugitive complaints which essentially 
treated parental kidnapping cases differently 
than all other felony offenses. The pre- 
PKPA Justice Department guidelines re- 
quired as conditions precedent to the issu- 
ance of Fugitive Felon warrants, and I quote, 
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"convincing evidence that the child was in 
danger of serious bodily harm as a result of 
the mental condition or past behavior pat- 
terns of the abducting parents." 


On December 31, 1980, three days after the 
law was passed, the Criminal Division of the 
Justice Department issued “revised” guide- 
lines which purported to implement the 
Fugitive Felon section of the PKPA. Unfor- 
tunately, the new guidelines were little more 
than a reformulation of the pre-PKPA pol- 
icy; under the new policy, the Criminal Di- 
vision required, quote, "independent cred- 
ible information establishing that the child 
is in physical danger or is being seriously 
abused or seriously neglected.” 


On March 9, 1981, I initiated a letter 
joined in by nine other senators and con- 
gressman to Attorney General Smith request- 
ing that he undertake a review and revision 
of the fugitive felon directive in accordance 
with the new law. The belated reply accom- 
panied the report required to be filed by the 
Justice Department 120 days after enact- 
ment of the law, both of which were sub- 
mitted to Congress on June 26, 1981. Copies 
of the letter and report are included as an 
appendix to my statement. 


The contents of the letter and report 
hardly justified the long delay, for the ''re- 
vised" policy set forth in these documents 
represents a barely perceptible improve- 
ment over the immediately preceding policy 
formulation. Of primary concern is the fact 
that these current guidelines continue to 
require as a condition precedent of the issu- 
anco of Fugitive Felon warrants, quote, 
"independent credible information that the 
child is in physical danger or is then in & 
condition of abuse or neglect." Additionally, 
prior approval must be obtained from the 
Justice Department in Washington before & 
U.S. attorney can issue a fugitive complaint. 


Mr. Chairman, the current policy frus- 
trates the express intent of the new law. 
Congress intended that state felony cases 
would be treated in the same manner as all 
other state felony charges, and that no spe- 
cial criteria would be applied to restrict the 
application of the Fugitive Felon Act in 
state felony parental kidnapping cases in 
which the state prosecutor intends to ex- 
tradite and prosecute the fugitive once he or 
she is apprehended by the F.B.I. Yet, the 
Justice Department’s requirements remain 
unique to child snatching cases; no similar 
criteria attach to the issuance of Fugitive 
Felon warrants in any other state felony 
cases. 


Moreover, these requirements essentially 
change the character of the underlying of- 
fense for which the warrant is available from 
parental kidnapping, as the law specifically 
requires, to child abuse or neglect, a result 
which clearly contradicts the express lan- 
guage of the law. To add insult to injury, 
the requirements cannot possibly be satis- 
fied by complainant-parents who do not 
know the whereabouts of their abducted 
children and therefore cannot provide the 
requisite (quote,) “credible information that 
the child is in physical danger or is then 
in a condition of abuse or neglect.” 

On account of the Justice Department 
policy, the federal-state cooperative rela- 
tionship which the law was intended to forge 
has unfortunately not materialized. Instead, 
meaningful federal investigative assistance 
in state felony parental cases remains un- 
available to prosecutors in all but a few 
cases. The June 26 report leaves no doubt 
but that very few warrants have been issued 
since the passage of the PKPA: of the 24 
applications that met the “statutory re- 
quirements for assistance,” a mere 6 UFAP 
warrants were issued. As an aside, I wonder 
whether the 24 applications met the De- 
partment's guidelines. 
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The application of the restrictive criteria is 
only one reason why the warrants are not 
being issued as intended by the law. The 
Department’s requirement of prior Criminal 
Division approval of UFAP complaints has 
also proved to be a very substantial impedi- 
ment to the issuance of fugitive warrants. 
Cases have been brought to my attention 
wherein the local United States Attorney has 
decided in favor of issuing a fugitive felon 
warrant in particular state felony cases, only 
to have that decision overturned by the Jus- 
tice Department in Washington. In addition. 
the philosophy of the Justice Department 
that felony parental kidnapping cases are 
domestic, rather than criminal matters, has 
continued unabated despite the clear expres- 
sion on the part of Congress to the contrary. 

Mr. Chairman, for as long as the Justice 
Department maintains its present policy, one 
thing is certain. Very few cases of parental 
kidnapping will involve the F.B.I., and the 
F.B.I., Justice Department and Congress will 
be left with nothing more than sheer con- 
jecture as to the actual number of cases 
which would fall to the federal government 
to investigate if the new law was applied 
without restriction. In the absence of such 
firm data, Congress has no basis to effec- 
tively evaluate its decision to involve the fed- 
eral government in the investigation of par- 
ental kidnapping cases. 

Nor I might add, can the Justice Depart- 
ment substantiate its claim that the invest! - 
gation of parental cases require an undue 
amount of their time and effort. If we are 
to assess the effectiveness of the law as u 
response to the tide of parental kidnappings 
nationwide, it must be fully enforced to pro- 
vide meaningful data for our evaluations. 
This would likewise prove instructive for the 
Department, itself. 

Mr. Chairman, I offer the following rec- 
ommendations to improve the effectiveness 
of section 10 of the new law. First, the 
Department should vigorously enforce the 
law so that data is available to Congress for 
an in-depth assessment of the efficacy of 
applying the Fugitive Felon Act to state 
felony parental kidnapping cases, which in 
turn will serve as a clear warning to parents 
that abductions or retentions of children 
will not be tolerated. Second, the guidelines 
which treat child snatching cases differently 
than all other state felony charges should be 
eliminated, as should be the requirement of 
prior approval from Washington. Third, the 
reports required to be filed pursuant to sec- 
tion 10(8) of the law should indicate who 
the applicant is, and the state in which the 
application is made. This will facilitate fu- 
ture oversight of the Justice Department's 
implementation efforts. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you again for your 
obvious commitment to the full and effective 
implementation of the Parental Kidnapping 
Prevention Act. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. WALLOP) 
in introducing this legislation to amend 
the Parental Kidnaping Prevention Act 
of 1980, Public Law 96-611 in order to 
insure its full implementation by the De- 
partment of Justice. 


Mr. President, it has been my pleasure 
over the past few years to work with the 
Senator from Wyoming on the Parental 
Kidnaping Prevention Act. He has been 
a persistent and dedicated leader in ef- 
forts to deal with the devastating prob- 
lem of parental kidnaping. The Senate 
has repeatedly and in a totally bipartisan 
fashion supported these efforts which 
culminated last year with the enactment 
of Public Law 96-611. It was my privi- 
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lege to chair the conference committee 
which developed the final format which 
was the basis for the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 96-611. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, a sub- 
stantial amount of what we sought to 
accomplish by the Parental Kidnaping 
Prevention Act of 1980 has been under- 
mined by the Department of Justice's 
persistent refusal to implement section 
10 of the act. Section 10, as I will explain 
in more detail in a moment, expressly 
states that it is the intent of Congress 
that the Department of Justice apply 
the provisions of section 1073 of title 18 
of the United States Code—the unlawful 
flight to avoid prosecution (UFAP) 
statute—to cases involving interstate or 
international flight to avoid prosecution 
under State felony parental kidnaping 
statutes. Nevertheless, the Department 
of Justice has refused to comply with 
this express intent of the Congress; in- 
stead, the Department has imposed 
arbitrary and unjustifiable restrictions 
on the application of section 1073 to 
parental kidnaping cases. 

Mr. President, the legislation we are 
introducing today simply and unequivo- 
cably states that section 1073 shall apply 
in State felony parental kidnaping cases 
in the same manner as it does in all other 
State felony cases and directs the Attor- 
ney General to eliminate all guidelines 
that impose additional restrictions in 
parental kidnaping cases or otherwise 
frustrate the intent of Congress in this 
matter. 

LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 

Mr. President, in order that my col- 
leagues may understand the background 
of this legislation, I would like to de- 
scribe briefly the development of the 
Parental Kidnaping Prevention Act of 
1980. 

Although various measures dealing 
with the problem of parental kidnaping 
have been introduced in both the Senate 
and the House over the past decade, the 
legislation that formed the basis for the 
Parental Kidnaping Prevention Act of 
1980 grew out of provisions first ap- 
proved by the Senate in January of 1978. 
as an amendment offered by Senator 
Wa top to S. 1437, the proposed criminal 
code recodification. The House, however, 
failed to act upon S. 1437 during the 
95th Congress. At the beginning of the 
96th Congress, the parental kidnaping 
provisions were reintroduced by the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming (Mr. WALLOP) as S. 
15. This legislation, of which I was an 
original cosponsor, enjoyed broad bipar- 
tisan support with 24 cosponsors repre- 
senting a broad range of political philos- 
ophies. 

In April of 1979, as chairman of the 
former Subcommittee on Child and 
Human Development of the Labor and 
Human Resources Committee, I chaired 
a hearing in Los Angeles, Calif., on this 
legislation and the problem of parental 
kidnaping. Testimony at that hearing 
from both parents and law enforcement 
personnel indicated the tremendous 
problems created by the lack of Federal 
legislation. 

The witnesses described the peculiar 
interstate nature of the problem of child 
stealing and how the conflicting State 
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laws and jurisdictional barriers actually 
encouraged abducting parents to flee 
from State to State with these children, 
avoiding both the civil and criminal jus- 
tice system. 

In January of 1980, here in Washing- 
ton, I chaired, with the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS), 
& joint hearing of the Child and Human 
Development Subcommittee and the 
Criminal Justice Subcommittee of the 
Judiciary Committee on S. 105. Again, the 
testimony stressed the need for a Fed- 
eral response to help stem interstate 
flight in child stealing cases. State law 
enforcement officers testified at both 
hearings on how the lack of Federal in- 
volvement undermined the effectiveness 
of their State statutes. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee ap- 
proved the provisions of S. 105 and in- 
corporated them into S. 1722, the 1980 
proposed criminal code recodification 
measure. However, S. 1722 was never 
brought to the Senate floor and in Au- 
gust of 1980, Senator WALLoP offered an 
amendment, which I cosponsored, to add 
the basic provisions of S. 105 as a sep- 
arate title to the proposed Domestic Vio- 
lence Prevention Services Act, H.R. 2977. 
The Senate unanimously approved this 
amendment and H.R. 2977 was subse- 
quently passed by the Senate. 

The provisions of title IV of H.R. 2977 
as passed by the Senate had three basic 
components. 

First, it provided for the application 
of full faith and credit between the 
States to custody orders entered into 
in conformity with the provisions of the 
act. These provisions were based on the 
Uniform Child Custody Jurisdiction Act 
which has now been enacted by almost 
all of the States. They were intended to 
discourage interstate 'forum-shopping" 
and to resolve the civil interstate juris- 
dictional problems that contribute to 
child stealing. 

Second, the amendment authorized 
States to enter into agreements with 
the Secretary of HHS for use of the Fed- 
eral Parent Locator Service (FPLS) to 
assist in location of missing children. The 
FPLS was established in 1976 to assist in 
locating parents who have avoided mak- 
ing child support payments; the amend- 
ment simply allowed the extension of 
the program to the location of parents 
who abduct children. 

Third, and finally the amendment 
provided for the establishment of a new 
Federal offense for interstate child steal- 
ing. 

The first two provisions of title IV were 
approved in conference with minor mod- 
ification. The third, the criminal pro- 
vision, was modified in conference to pro- 
vide for the application of section 1073 
of title 18 of the United States Code to 
parental kidnaping, rather than to es- 
tablish a new Federal crime as had origi- 
nally been proposed and approved by the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, I would like to describe 
for à moment the circumstances that 
lead the conferees to modify the criminal 
provisions of the Senate-passed amend- 
ment. The House conferees expressed 
reservations about accepting the Senate 
provision establishing a new Federal of- 
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fense without first attempting to utilize 
the existing UFAP statute. The conferees 
were aware of the policy of the Justice 
Department of refusing to apply the 
UFAP statute to parental kidnaping 
cases unless there was a showing of a 
“serious threat of physical injury to the 
child” from the abducting parent by 
reason of his or her medical condition or 
acute pattern of behavior, for example, 
alcoholism, interpersonal violence. The 
Justice Department, in its testimony be- 
fore the Congress and in its internal 
guidelines, has consistently taken the 
position that the UFAP statute should 
not be applied to parental kidnaping 
cases except in extreme cases. 

The Justice Department’s rationaliza- 
tion for refusing to apply the UFAP 
statute to parental kidnaping cases was 
an alleged “congressional intent” arising 
from the fact that Congress, in enacting 
in 1932 the Federal kidnaping statute, 
section 1201 of title 18, had provided for 
an exception for parental kidnaping. 
Hence, the Justice Department argued, 
Congress must have intended to avoid 
Federal involvement in any way in par- 
ental kidnaping cases. 

The conferees, in the joint explana- 
tory statement of the conference report 
accompanying H.R. 2977 emphatically re- 
jected that view and incorporated into 
section 10 of the Parental Kidnaping 
Prevention Act a clear and unequivocable 
statement that it is the intent of Con- 
gress that the UFAP statute apply to par- 
enal kidnaping cases in the same manner 
it applies to other interstate felony cases. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from that conference 
report joint statement be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 


There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


EXCERPTS FROM THE CONFERENCE REPORT TO 
ACCOMPANY H.R. 2977 
House Report 96-1401, pgs. 41-43 
TITLE IV 
Parental kidnaping 
Findings and Purposes 
The Senate amendment contains a state- 
ment of findings relating to the problem of 
interstate disputes and conflicts in matters 
relating to child custody and visitation mat- 
ters and provides that the purpose of this 
title is to promote cooperation among the 
States in the enforcement of custody and 
visitation orders, discourage continuing in- 
terstate controversies and conflicts, and de- 
ter interstate abductions of children. 
The House has no comparable provision. 
The House recedes. 
Pull Faith and Credit Provisions 
The Senate amendment provides that the 
appropriate authorities of every State shall 
enforce and not modify any child custody 
determination entered by a court of another 
State having jurisdiction consistent with the 
provisions of the title. 
The House has no comparable provisions. 
The House recedes. 
Federal Parent Locator Service 


The Senate amendment authorized the 
Secretary of Health and Human Services to 
enter into agreements with States for utiliza- 
tion of the Federal Parent Locator Service 
for the purpose of determining the where- 
abouts of any absent parent or child when 
such information is to be used to locate such 


parent or child for the purpose of enforcing 
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any State or Federal law with respect to the 
unlawful taking or restraint of a child or 
making or enforcing a child custody deter- 
mination. 

The House has no comparable provision. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
clarifying that the information provided un- 
der such agreement will be limited to infor- 
mation as to the most recent address and 
place of employment of any absent parent 
of the child and making conforming changes 
in references to State and Federal law re- 
lating to child custody. 


Criminal Provisions 


The Senate amendment contains provisions 
which would establish a new federal criminal 
offense relating to parental kidnaping. 

The House has no comparable provision. 

The House recedes with an amendment de- 
leting the provisicns in the Senate amend- 
ment establishing a new federal criminal 
offense and substituting a provision setting 
forth Congressional intent that section 1073 
of title 18, United States Code, is applicable 
to cases involving parental kidnaping and 
interstate or international flight to avoid 
prosecution under applicable State felony 
statutes and requiring the Attorney General 
of the United States to submit to the Con- 
gress reports with respect to the steps taken 
to comply with the intent of Congress. 

It is the view of the Conferees that author- 
ity presently exists under 18 U.S.C. 1073 (the 
so-called “Fugitive Felon Act") for the exer- 
cise of federal jurisdiction in many cases in- 
volving parental kidnaping. However, that 
statute, which proscribes, inter alia, inter- 
state or foreign flight to avoid prosecution 
under state felony statutes, is rarely used. 
This is the case beczuse the Department of 
Justice policy as set forth in the U.S. Attor- 
neys’ Manual discourages the use of 18 U.S.C. 
1073 as a basis for federal involvement in 
parental kidnaping cases. 

Although section 9-69.410 of the Manual 
states that the primary purpose of the Act is 
“to assist in the location and apprehension 
of fugitives from State justice,” section 9- 
69.421 of the Manual requires the express 
prior approval of the Criminal Division be- 
fore a U.S. Attorney may issue a complaint 
under the Fugitive Felon Act in a parental 
kidnaping case. Section 9-69.421 states that 
such approval will occur only in “rare in- 
stances”, and erroneously cites the “intent 
of Congress” supposedly implied in the pa- 
rental exception to the federal kidnaping 
statute (18 U.S.C. 1201(a)) as a basis for this 
general policy against using the Fugitive 
Felon Act in cases involving flight to avoid 
state prosecution on felony charges growing 
out of parental kidnaping. 

Although the Department of Justice should 
be permitted to reasonably exercise some 
prosecutorial discretion under the Fugitive 
Felon Act as under any other Federal crim- 
inal law, the Conferees find the reasoning 
cited in the U.S. Attorneys’ Manual for the 
heretofore limited use of 18 U.S.C. 1073 in 
parental kidnaping cases to be illogical and 
largely irrelevant. The fact that Congress has 
not made parental kidnaping an offense 
under 18 U.S.C. 1201 does not in any way con- 
stitute “Congressional intent" as to whether 
or how often 18 U.S.C. 1073 should be em- 
ployed as a jurisdictional basis for federal 
intervention in parental kidnaping cases. 
Section 1073 does not require that some 
other federal offense be found to form the 
basis of federal jurisdiction, nor does it any- 
where suggest that the existence of an equiv- 
alent federal offense should be a factor in- 
fluencing the Attorney General's use of dis- 
cretion thereunder. The section itself is the 
jurisdictional basis. 

The Conferees are of the opinion that the 
Attorney General should review and revise 
this section of the U.S. Attorneys’ Manual to 
provide more specific guidance to the U.S. At- 
torneys in order to regularize the procedures 
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to be followed by the Department of Justice 
and to correctly reflect Congressional intent 
with respect to the use of the Fugitive Felon 
Act in parental kidnaping cases as stated in 
section 405(a) of the bill and this Joint Ex- 
planatory Statement. Specifically, the Con- 
ferees expressly disapprove of the policy of 
the Department of Justice as set forth in 
section 9-69.421 of the United States Attor- 
ney's Manual (August 16, 1979) to limit the 
application of 18 U.S.C. 1073 to those parental 
kidnaping cases where there is a showing 
that the "abducting parent, by reason of his 
or her medical condition or acute pattern of 
behavior (e.g., alcoholism, interpersonal vio- 
lence), presents a serious threat of physical 
injury to the child." It is the Conferees view 
that section 1073 should be applied to State 
felony parental kidnaping cases in the same 
manner as in any other State felony case 
where the other jurisdictional requirements 
of section 1073 are satisfied. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, the 
compromise reached by the conferees in 
this matter presented, I believe, a fair 
and workable solution to the problem of 
interstate child abduction. First of all, it 
retained the primary responsibility for 
these cases within the State law enforce- 
ment system. Under the provisions of 
section 1073, a UFAP warrant is author- 
ized where there is an application by a 
State law enforcement officer for the 
assistance in the apprehension of an in- 
dividual who has fled to avoid State 
felony prosecution. 

The State law enforcement officials 
determine whether to seek a UFAP war- 
rant. The State law enforcement officers 
determine whether to file State felony 
charges and, once the individual is ap- 
prehended, prosecution is handled by 
State law enforcement officers. 

Second, the role for the Federal law 
enforcement officers under the conferee's 
compromise was an entirely appropriate 
one within our Federal system. UFAP 
warrants are applicable only where there 
is interstate flight to avoid prosecution. 
This interstate nature makes the involve- 
ment of Federal law enforcement officers 
not only appropriate but necessary, given 
the limited ability of State law enforce- 
ment officers to carry out their duties 
effectively beyond State boundaries. 

The compromise reached by the con- 
ferees in H.R. 2977 thus retained an ap- 
propriate balance between the respec- 
tive responsibilities of State and Federal 
law enforcement officials and provided 
for Federal involvement as a means of 
asssitance to State law enforcement ac- 
tivities when interstate flight was in- 
volved. 

Mr. President, the compromise agree- 
ment sought simply to make clear Con- 
gress intent that section 1073 apply in 
parental kidnaping cases in the same 
manner it is applied to other State felony 
cases—nothing more or less. 

The conference agreement on H.R. 
2977 was approved by the House on Oc- 
tober 1, 1980; unfortunately, the Senate 
was unable to complete final action on 
the conference report. The Senator from 
Wyoming subsequently, on December 9, 
1980, offered the provisions of Title IV 
of the conference agreement as an 
amendment to S. 3259, relating to bank- 
ruptcy laws. 

S. 3259 was unanimously passed by the 
Senate with the parental kidnaping pro- 
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visions, but the House failed to act on 
this legislation, Senator WALLOP then, on 
December 13, offered the same provisions 
as an amendment to H.R. 8406, relating 
to medicare coverage of pneumococcal 
vaccine. Both the House and the Senate 
approved this legislation, and it was 
signed into law on December 28, 1980, as 
Public Law 96—611. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE RESPONSE 


Mr. President, on December 31, 3 days 
after Public Law 96-611 was signed into 
law, the Department of Justice prepared 
& message for transmission to U.S. at- 
torneys purporting to provide for the 
implementation of the provisions of the 
new law relating to section 10. In fact, 
the new guidelines promulgated by the 
Department of Justice continued, with 
minor changes, the Department's pre- 
existing policy of refusing to apply sec- 
tion 1073 to parental kidnaping cases. 
The communication sent to U.S. attor- 
neys stated, in part: 

Congress now has expressly stated that 18 
U.S.C. 1073 be applied in parental abduction 
situations. Certainly, in our view, this ex- 
pression of congressional intent does not 
require routine Federal involvement in pa- 
rental abduction situations and 1s consistent 
with the Department's general policy. 


The guidelines further stated that the 
Department would authorize FBI in- 
volvement under section 1073 in parental 
kidnaping cases only where there is “in- 
dependent credible information estab- 
lishing that the child is in physical dan- 
ger or is being seriously neglected or 
seriously abused." The Department has 
also required that UFAP warrants in 
parental kidnaping cases be approved by 
the Criminal Division in Washington, 
D.C., rather than allowing such warrants 
to be issued by the respective U.S. attor- 
neys as in other UFAP cases. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this transmittal be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 


Mr. President, on March 9, along with 
nine other House and Senate Members, 
I wrote to the Justice Department ex- 
pressing strong opposition to the De- 
partment of Justice's new guidelines and 
its failure to comply with congressional 
intent. On June 26, the Department re- 
sponded indicating that it was revising 
the guidelines to delete the requirement 
that the child abuse or neglect be serious 
but otherwise was continuing its policy 
of restricting the application of section 
1073 in parental kidnaping cases. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the March 9 and 
June 26 correspondence be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, the Department of Jus- 
tice has persistently refused to comply 
with congressional intent that parental 
kidnaping cases be treated just like any 
other State felony matter with respect 
to section 1073. The Department contin- 
ues to characterize these cases '"domes- 
tic matters” or “civil matters” irrespec- 
tive of the fact that the vast majority 
of States have enacted State felony laws 
expressly covering parental kidnaping. 
As of this date, only 10 States do not 
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have State felony statutes covering pa- 
rental kidnaping. According to the Con- 
gressional Research Service, approxi- 
mately 85 percent of the population of 
the United States reside in States which 
have enacted felony statutes. 


Over the past several months, my of- 
fice and many other congressional offices 
have been contacted by numerous local 
district attorneys and State law enforce- 
ment officers who have been frustrated 
in the enforcement of their State crimi- 
nal statutes by the Justice Department's 
continuing refusal to implement the new 
law. Cases have come to my attention, 
where the criminal division has refused 
UFAP warrants despite the recommen- 
dation of the local U.S. attorney that a 
UFAP warrant be issued. 


Mr. President, the Department of Jus- 
tice actions in this matter have frus- 
trated and totally undermined Congress 
efforts to deal with interstate parental 
kidnaping cases. Efforts to persuade the 
Justice Department to comply with the 
new law have been essentially fruitless. 
Just last month in a hearing before the 
Subcommittee on Crime of the House 
Judiciary Committee, the Department 
reiterated its intent to continue to re- 
strict issuance of UFAP warrants in 
parental kidnaping cases. Enactment of 
this measure appears to be the only 
realistic way to achieve implementation 
of this provision of the new law. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 
Washington, D.C., March 9, 1981. 


Hon. WILLIAM FRENCH SMITH, 
U.S. Attorney General, U.S. Department of 
Justice, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR MR. ATTORNEY GENERAL: We are writ- 
ing to request your review of guidelines is- 
sued to United States attorneys by the Crim- 
inal Division on December 31, 1980 which 
purport to implement section 10 of the Pa- 
rental Kidnapping Prevention Act of 1980, 
enacted as part of P.L. 96-611 on Decem- 
ber 28, 1980. In our opinion, the new direc- 
tive seriously misconstrues congressional 
intent with respect to the application of the 
Fugitive Felon Act to state felony child ab- 
duction cases involving interstate flight, and 
must promptly be amended in order for the 
new law to achieve its objectives of deterring 
childsnatching and fostering a cooperative 
relationship between state and federal law 
enforcement authorities in interstate child- 
stealing cases. 

By way of background, the Parental Kid- 
napping Prevention Act of 1980 grew out of 
legislation introduced in January 1979 by 
Senator Wallop to stem the wave of child- 
snatching in the United States. S. 105 and 
companion House measures contained three 
major provisions, one of which made it a 
federal misdemeanor to remove or retain a 
child in violation of an enforceable child 
custody determination. After hearings in 
both houses the Senate adopted S. 105 as an 
amendment to H.R. 2977, domestic violence 
legislation, which then went to conference. 


House-Senate conferees deleted the mis- 
demeanor provision and instead expressly de- 
clared that the Fugitive Felon Act, 18 U.S.C. 
1073, is applicable to state felony parental 
kidnapping cases in the same manner as in 
any other state felony case where the other 
jurisdictional requirements of section 1073 
were satisfied. In the Joint Explanatory 
Statement accompanying the Conference Re- 
port on H.R. 2977 at pages 41-43, the con- 
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ferees expressly disapproved the policy of the 
Department of Justice as set forth in the 
United States Attorney's Manual which lim- 
ited the application of the Fugitive Felon Act 
to those parental kidnapping cases where 
there is a showing that the “abducting par- 
ent, by reasons of his or her medical condi- 
tion or acute pattern of behavior (e.g. alco- 
holism, interpersonal violence) presents a 
serious threat of physical injury to the 
child.” It was the H.R. 2977 conference ver- 
sion of the criminal provision which was en- 
acted as part of P.L. 96-611. 


The Criminal Division's directive ignores 
the language, spirit, and legislative history 
of the new law. In fact, it seems designed to 
frustrate totally what Congress was attempt- 
ing to achieve—a chenge in policy. Instead, 
what has been done is essentially to issue the 
old policy in new words. The new guidelines 
continue to require independent credible 
evidence establishing physical danger or 
serious neglect or abuse of a child before a 
fugitive warrant will be issued. In addition, 
prior authorization by the Criminal Division 
is mandated. This completely disregards 
Congress’ clear expression that fugitive felon 
warrants be issued in state felony childsteal- 
ing cases on the basis of the same criteria 
and subject to the same procedures which 
govern the issuance of warrants for all other 
state offenses, none of which require such 
corroboration, prior approval, or other spe- 
cial tests. We are also disturbed by the Crim- 
inal Division's continued reference to felony 
childstealing as a “domestic matter.” In 
clarifying the role for federal criminal au- 
thorities in parental kidnapping cases, Con- 
gress implicitly rejected the Department's 
long-standing characterization of these cases 
as simple domestic disputes. 


Mr. Attorney General, the early feedback 
on the effect of the new guidelines is dis- 
couraging; at least one prosecutor has been 
denied a fugitive warrant notwithstanding 
a documented intent to extradite and prose- 
cute the state law violation upon the appre- 
hension of the fugitive, and other applica- 
tions have not been acted upon at all. 


We respectfully call upon you to undertake 
a review and revision of the fugitive felon 
directive in accordance with Section 10 of 
P.L. 96-611. We stand ready to assist this Ad- 
ministration in implementing the Parental 
Kidnapping Prevention Act of 1980 and in- 
vite you to consult freely with us toward 
that end. 

Yours sincerely, 

Malcolm Wallop, Henry J. Hyde, Dave 
Durenberger, Don Edwards, Charles E. 
Bennett, Harold S. Sawyer, Alan Crans- 
ton, F. James Sensenbrenner, Jr., 
William J. Hughes, Charles McC. 
Mathias, Jr. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY 
ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., June 26, 1981. 
Hon. ALAN CRANSTON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CRANSTON: This is in fur- 
ther response to your letter of March 9, 1981, 
signed by nine other Senators and Members 
of Congress, objecting to the Department's 
policy guidelines limiting FBI involyement 
under the Fugitive Felon Act in “child 
snatching” cases, and requesting that these 
guidelines be revised to conform with the 
expression of Congressional intent set forth 
in section 10 of the Parental Kidnaping Pre- 
vention Act of 1980 (the Act) (Public Law 
96-611). 


Because of the concern expressed by you 
and your colleagues, the Attorney General 
requested a review of our policy guidelines 
be undertaken. Based on this review, the 
Department of Justice is convinced there is 
a demonstrated need for policy limitations 
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on Federal involvement in “child snatching” 
cases under the Fugitive Felon Act. However, 
as a result of that review, the policy limita- 
tions have been modified as indicated below. 


The Department's experience in these mat- 
ters indicate that a "child snatcher" is a 
different kind of offender than the ordinary 
felon fleeing from state justice. We note that 
a significant number of states classify pa- 
rental abduction or custodial interference as 
a misdemeanor not a felony. Moreover, it ap- 
pears that state prosecutors often charge an 
abducting parent with a criminal violation 
as an accommodation to the victim parent, 
with no real intention of ultimately prose- 
cuting the criminal charge against the 
abducting parent. Over the past several 
years, we have authorized FBI involvement 
in a significant number of these cases, con- 
sistent with existing policy guidelines. We 
have found that in repeated instances the 
state felony charges against the abducting 
parent have been dropped shortly after the 
complaining parent regained custody of the 
child. We suggest that the use of the Fugitive 
Felon Act in situations where state author- 
ities have no actual intention of prosecuting 
the underlying criminal charges would 
amount to an abuse of legal process. 


In the past four months, a variety of 
“child snatching” cases have been brought 
to our attention which, in our view, confirm 
the need for policy limitations. In two cases, 
the abducting parents were, in effect, given 
temporary custody in the asylum state de- 
spite outstanding felony “child snatching” 
warrants in other states. In two other cases, 
the parents were charged with felonies in 
spite of the fact they had custody decrees in 
other states. In at least three cases, the lo- 
cations of the abducting parent were known, 
but law enforcement authorities in the 
asylum states refused to honor the out-of- 
state warrants, possibly because the asylum 
states classified child snatching as a mis- 
demeanor. In two other cases, the asylum 
states refused extradition. In these latter 
cases, the request for FBI assistance ap- 
parently was an effort to avoid the extradi- 
tion process. The Fugitive Felon Act, of 
course, is not an alternative to extradition, 
and individuals arrested on a Federal fugi- 
tive warrant should not be removed from the 
asylum state under Rule 40, Federal Rules 
of Criminal Procedure, when no Federal 
prosecution is intended. See United States 
v. Love, 425 F. Supp. 1248 (S.D.N.Y. 1977). 


I wish to emphasize that the Department's 
policy is not intended to frustrate the spirit 
of section 10 of the Act. To the contrary, our 
policy is now less restrictive than in the past. 
Prior to the Act we required “convincing 
evidence that a child is in danger of serious 
bodily harm" before involving the FBI in a 
“child snatching” case. Under new guide- 
lines established after enactment of the Act, 
we became involved in these matters if there 
was independent credible information that 
the child was being “seriously neglected or 
seriously abused". 


As @ result of that policy change, we 
authorized FBI involvement in six “child 
snatching” cases as of March 31, 1981, the 
cut-off date used for compiling data for the 
first report required by section 10(b) of the 
Act. Since March 31, 1981, we have author- 
ized FBI involvement in at least seven addi- 
tional cases. Recently, as a result of our pol- 
icy review, the guidelines have been modi- 
fied to permit FBI involvement under the 
Fugitive Felon Act in those instances where 
there is independent credible information 
establishing that the child is in physical 
danger or is then in a condition of abuse or 
neglect. We believe that this policy modifica- 
tion will result in a significant increase in 
Federal involvement, when compared with 
previous years. 

Our present policy guidelines are an effort 
to comply with Congressional intent by ex- 
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tending Federal involvement to cases involv- 
ing abuse and neglect. Consistent with our 
other criminal law enforcement responsiblli- 
ties, we expect to furnish an increased level 
of assistance to the states in the legitimate 
enforcement of their criminal laws. At the 
same time, we hope to avoid the utilization 
of FBI investigative resources to enforce civil 
obligations. 
I hope the foregoing information clarifies 
our position on this matter. 
Sincerely, 
Epwarp C. SCHMULTS, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


To: All United States attorneys. 
Re: Parental Kidnaping Prevention Act of 
1980. 

On December 28, 1980, H.R. 8406, the Pa- 
rental Kidnapping Prevention Act of 1980, 
was signed into law. Essentially the bill con- 
tains three provisions intended to ameliorate 
the problem of "child snatching.” 

The full faith and credit provision in the 
act (section 8), provides that appropriate 
authorities in every State shall enforce ac- 
cording to its terms, and shall not modify, 
except in limited circumstances, any child 
custody determination made consistent with 
the provisions of section 8 of the Act. 

Section 9 of the act expands the use of 
the Parent Locator Service in the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services so that 
it can be used to locate a parent or child for 
the purpose of enforcing any State or Fed- 
eral law with respect to the unlawful tak- 
ing or restraint of a child, or making or en- 
forcing a child custody determination. 

Section 10 of the Act contains an expres- 
sion of congressional intent that 18 U.S.C. 
1073 (interstate flight to avoid prosecution) 
apply to cases involving parental kidnaping 
and interstate or international flight to avold 
prosecution under applicable State felony 
statutes. Section 10 further requires that the 
Attorney General submit periodic reports 
setting forth steps taken to comply with 
this expression of congressional intent. 
Among other things, each report must con- 
tain data relating to the number of applica- 
tions under 18 U.S.C. 1073 involving parental 
kidnaping and the number of complaints 
issued. 

It has long been Department policy to 
avoid involvement in situations which are 
essentially domestic relations controversies. 
This policy has been based, in part, on the 
parental abduction exception in the fed- 
eral kidnaping statute, from which we in- 
ferred a congressional intent that Federal 
law enforcement authorities stay out of such 
controversies. Consistent with that policy, 
the Department did not authorize FBI in- 
volvement under 18 U.S.C. 1073, for the pur- 
pose of apprehending a parent who is 
charged with a State felony in connection 
with the abduction of his own minor child, 
and who has traveled interstate to avoid 
prosecution. In some instances the Depart- 
ment has made exceptions to this policy 
where there was convincing evidence that 
the child was in danger of serious bodily 
harm as a result of the mental condition or 
past behavior patterns of the abducting 
parent. See U.S. Attorneys’ Manual $9- 
69.421. 

Congress now has expressly stated that 
18 U.S.C. 1073 be applied in parental abduc- 
tion situations. Certainly, in our viow, this 
expression of congressional intent does not 
require routine Federal involvement in pa- 
rental abduction situations and is consist- 
ent with the Department's general policy 
militating against Federal involvement in 
domestic matters including abduction sit- 
uations. Furthermore, the. sound exercise 
of prosecutorial discretion and the need for 
careful utilization of Department manpower 
and resources, will require selectivity in seek- 
ing Federal fugitive warrants in these situ- 
ations. 
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The pri purpose of the Fugitive Felon 

Act (18 U.S.C. 1073) is to permit the Federal 
Government to assist in the location and 
apprehension of fugitives from State justice. 
In evaluating any request from State or 
local authorities for assistance under the 
Fugitive Felon Act, there must be probable 
cause to believe that a fugitive charged with 
& State felony has fled interstate and that 
his flight was for the purpose of avoiding 
prosecution. Furthermore, it must be clear 
that State or local authorities are deter- 
mined to take all necessary steps to secure 
the return of the fugitive and that it is 
their intention to bring him to trial on the 
State charge for which he is sought. It has 
been our experience that State prosecutors 
often will charge an abducting parent with 
a felony as an accommodation to the victim 
parent, with no real intention of ultimately 
prosecuting the abducting parent. There- 
fore, efforts should be made to identify those 
requests which seek to use the investigative 
resources of the FBI to compel the discharge 
of civil obligations, rather than serving a 
legitimate criminal law enforcement pur- 
pose. 
In an effort to fulfill congressional intent 
consistent with its other responsibilities, the 
Department will authorize FBI involvement 
under 18 U.S.C. 1073 in parental kidnaping 
where there is independent credible infor- 
mation establishing that the child is in 
physical danger or is being seriously ne- 
glected or seriously abused. Examples of in- 
dependent credible information include po- 
lice investigations or prior domestic com- 
plaints to police or welfare agencies. 

In view of the reporting requirements of 
section 10 of the act, it is imperative that 
the local office of the FBI be telephonically 
supplied with information regarding each 
parental kidnaping directly referred to the 
United States Attorney's Office so that the 
FBI may gather data for the legislatively 
required reports. 

In order to maintain a uniform national 
policy, and in view of the Department's gen- 
eral policy against involvement in domestic 
relations controversies, criminal division 
authorization stil must be obtained before 
seeking a fugitive felon warrant in parental 
abduction situations. Attorneys familiar 
with this policy are available on 724-7526 or 
6971. 

LAWRENCE LIPPE, 
Chief, General Litigation and Legal 
Advice Section, Criminal Division. 


By Mr. HATCH: 
S. 1760. A bill to provide for civil 
rights in public schools; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 


1981 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, last 
month the Senate recorded a historic 
vote in favor of civil rights in our public 
schools. By a margin of 60 to 39, the 
Senate approved the Johnston-Helms 
amendment which places strict limita- 
tions on forced busing to achieve an 
unspecified notion of racial balance in 
public schools. During the debate on 
this amendment, however, Senator 
JOHNSTON noted in response to my 
questioning that this amendment is 
only an interim solution. It is an amend- 
ment to the Justice Department author- 
ization bil which will expire in a few 
years. Due to the vital importance of 
civil rights for students in our public 
schools, Mr. President, we cannot con- 
sider this issue finally resolved until we 
enact a lasting solution. Accordingly, at 
the culmination of hearings in the Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee on the Constitu- 
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tion, I am today introducing the Public 
School Civil Rights Act. 

Many Senators may express feelings 
of regret that we must again soon re- 
consider this topic. I can understand 
and empathize with those feelings. After 
all this problem, assigning students to 
public schools on the basis of race, was 
supposed to be solved in 1954 by the 
momentous Supreme Court decision of 
Brown v. Board of Education, 347 U.S. 
483. Again the Senate thought it had 
prohibited the consideration of race 
when assigning students to public 
schools in 1964 when it enacted the Civil 
Rights Act. Therefore, when we are still 
striving to convince judicial policy- 
makers decades later that students 
should be allowed to attend schools 
without regard for race or color, I can 
understand why the task would become 
frustrating. Nonetheless the basic con- 
stitutional principle that race should not 
determine what schools our students 
may attend must not be abridged. 

This principle was clearly enunciated 
by the venerable Justice John Marshall 
Harlan in his dissent to the Plessy 
against Ferguson case. Plessy upheld a 
Louisiana statute requiring "equal but 
separate accommodations for the white 
and colored races" in passenger trains, 
163 U.S. 540, 551 (1896). Justice Harlan 
dissented with the forcible thought that 
"our Constitution is color-blind," (Id. at 
559). These few words captured the es- 
sence of our 14th amendment prohibi- 
tion against deprivation of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law 
us against denial of equal protection of 
aws. 

Harlan’s dissent laid the foundation 
for the Court’s ruling in the Brown case 
58 years later. In Brown the Court found 
that— 

The Constitution of the United States, in 
its present form, forbids, so far as civil and 
political rights are concerned, discrimination 
by the General Government or by the States 
against any citizen because of his race, 
347 U.S. at 499. 


In other words, race and color were not 
to play any role whatsoever in decisions 
relative to school district boundaries and 
school attendance. Race was not to be 
used in assessing the rights of “any citi- 
zen”; certainly racial assessments were 
not to benefit one group at the expense 
of another. 

The Brown Court mentioned as a rea- 
son for its holding one of the major 
arguments still used against assignment 
of students to public schools on the basis 
of race. During the Constitution Sub- 
committee's hearings on schoolbusing, 
several witnesses discussed the stigma 
associated with students who must be 
transferred to another school because 
of their race. The Brown Court men- 
tioned that stigma with the following 
words: 

To separate/students/from others of simi- 
lar age and qualifications solely because of 
their race generates a feeling of inferiority 
as to their status in the community that may 
affect their hearts and minds in a way un- 
likely ever to be undone, 347 U.S. at 494. 


I bring up this language because Con- 
gress is trying to do today what Brown 
tried to do in 1954; that is, put an end 
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to racial discrimination and make race 
totally irrelevant to sound education de- 
cisions. Not only should the Constitution 
be colorblind, but also the Congress and 
the courts. 

Brown was not the only case that es- 
tablished the principle that the 14th 
amendment prohibited States from tak- 
ing cognizance of race. The Loving case, 
388 U.S. 1 (1967), for instance, struck 
down a Virginia statute prohibiting in- 
terracial marriage. The Court clearly 
stated that classifying marriage righis 
on the basis of race was “unsupportable.” 
The Anderson case, 375 U.S. 399 (1964), 
declared unconstitutional any racial des- 
ignation of candidates on an election bal- 
lot. In Evans, 396 U.S. 435 (1970), the 
Court clarified that provisions in a will 
leaving property to a city for a public 
park which the will expressly stipulated 
could never be used by blacks could not 
be honored. Each of these cases under- 
stood and carried out the intent of the 
Brown case that the 14th amendment 
forbid consideration of racial classifica- 
tions of any kind in administering so- 
cietal programs. 

Congress has attempted to statutorily 
implement the Brown decision. The most 
notable attempt was, of course, the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. Title IV of the act 
contains several provisions designed to 
make national education policy color- 
blind. Section 401(b) defined “desegre- 
gation” as: 

The assignment of students to public 
schools and within such school without re- 
gard to their race, color, religion, or national 
origin, but “desegregation” shall not mean 
the assignment of students to public schools 
in order to overcome racial balance. 


The second part of this section was 
authored by Congressman Cramer of 
Florida. He explained clearly that the 
provision was necessary to prevent de 
facto segregation, or chance segregation 
caused by housing patterns and adher- 
ence to the neighborhood school concept. 
from becoming the object of congres- 
sionally approved desegregation schemes. 
Cramer, and the 88th Congress, equated 
the terms de facto segregation and the 
racial imbalance (110 CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp 1598). 

The Senate version of the Civil Rights 
Act added two more amendments to in- 
sure that congressional policy would not 
be misconstrued to countenance any as- 
signment of students to schools on the 
basis of race (section 407 of the act). The 
section authorizing the Attorney General 
to bring school desegregation suits, states 
that— 

Nothing herein shall empower any official 
or court of the United States to issue any 
order seeking to achieve a racial balance in 
any school by requiring the transportation 
of pupils or students from one school to an- 
other in order to achieve such racial balance. 
42 U.S.C. 2000c-6(a). 


Moreover section 410 clarified that— 

Nothing in this title shall prohibit classifi- 
cation and assignmcnt for reasons other than 
race, color, religion, or national origin. 42 
U.S.C. 2000 c-9. 


Both Senate amendments were drafted 
and approved to prevent de facto segre- 
gation, as opposed to de jure or legally 
enforced segregation, from becoming a 
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justification for the extreme remedy of 
busing, or assigning students to schools 
on the basis of race. 

Senator Hubert Humphrey of Minne- 

sota, floor manager for the bill in the 
Senate, explained that these amendments 
were intended to make doubly clear that 
title IV did not authorize the Attorney 
General to correct racial imbalance and 
in general— 
To soothe fears that title IV might be read to 
empower the Federal Government to order 
the busing of children around a city in order 
to achieve a certain racial balance or mix in 
schools. 110 Cong. Rec. 12714. 


Senator Humphrey stated that he was 
relying on the recent decision in Bell v. 
School of Gary, 324 F. 2d, 209 (1963), 
in stating that Federal officials were not 
required to correct segregation unless it 
had been enforced by past laws. 

This provision was included in the Civil 
Rights Act to expressly note that racial 
discrimination was not to be identified 
solely through use of numerical or statis- 
tical evidence rather than through some 
demonstration of wrongful intent by 
some individual or group of individuals. 
Unfortunately, the courts have disre- 
garded this express language and instead 
relied upon evidence of racial imbalances 
within schools as proof of unlawful dis- 
crimination. Rather than placing the 
burden upon those alleging discrimina- 
tion to demonstrat? some identifiable act 
of discrimination, the courts have instead 
allowed discrimination to be adduced by 
evidence that some ideal racial propor- 
tion has not been achieved. 

Harmful intent to discriminate was 
replaced with statistics that showed, for 
whatever reason, that more of one race 
than another were in a particular school 
or classroom. The defendant, therefore, 
not only had to demonstrate an absence 
of a corrupt state of mind, but had to 
show an affirmative commitment to a 
racially balanced institution. Treating 
individuals without regard to race was 
no longer enough, the defendant had to 
consider race at least to the degree that 
the court found proper. The problem, of 
course, is that no defendant could be sure 
in advance of adjudication if his notion 
of racial balance would be the same as 
the court’s. Meantime, students had to 
be classed again according to race. 


This is not the intent of the Constitu- 
tion or Congress. Instead of considering 
each child in a school district only as a 
student, Federal courts classify students 
according to race. When the numerical 
ratio between the classes is unsatisfac- 
tory according to some subjective notion 
of racial balance, some black students or 
some whité students are legally required 
to be hauled to a distant school simply 
because they are black or white. This is 
precisely the injustice that Brown and 
the Civil Rights Act intended to termi- 
nate. Prior to Brown, some students were 
legally required to be hauled to a distant 
school simply because of their race. It is 
& tradgedy that we are still fighting to 
secure civil rights for our public school 
students. 

Some commentators on this problem 
will undoubtedly note that the situation 
today is different than it was before 
Brown, that assigning students to schools 
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on the basis of race is necessary to eradi- 
cate the vestiges of past legal segrega- 
tion. To that my response is clear, we are 
not going to put an end to racial dis- 
crimination by perpetuating distinctions 
based on race. Schoolbusing is nothing 
more than assigning students to schools 
on the basis of race. I repeat, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we will never end discrimination 
by discriminating. 

The hearings in the Constitution Sub- 
committee have substantiated the ill ef- 
fects of a discriminatory schoolbusing 
policy. The subcommittee’s hearings have 
demonstrated that past unconstitutional 
segregation—racial segregation enforced 
by law—is not a significant cause of 
existing racial imbalances in public 
schools; that whatever the cause of racial 
imbalances in public schools, assignment 
of students to public schools on the basis 
of race (busing) results in more segrega- 
tion of the races by inducing large num- 
bers of families to migrate from school 
systems subject to such assignment or by 
inducing large numbers of families to 
seek alternatives to public school educa- 
tion. Since assignment of students to 
public schools on the basis of race can- 
not be justified as a means of preventing 
or undoing racial discrimination by 
school authorities, such assignment is 
itself an unjustifiable practice of racial 
discrimination in violation of the 14th 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I might add that there 
is a very apparent remedy for the kind 
of unconstitutional segregation prohi- 
bited by Brown. If a school authority has 
legally enforced a policy of racial segre- 
gation through school district reorga- 
nization, school closings, or other acts 
of State government, a court could al- 
ways issue an injunction suspending all 
implementation of the segregative law 
or policy. Where such injunctions are 
not scrupulously obeyed, a court could 
institute contempt of court proceedings 
to secure compliance with its order. 


My proposed bill will enforce consti- 
tutional guarantees that individual 
rights shall not be abridged on the basis 
of race, color, or national origin. The 
first three sections of the bill declare 
that forced busing has caused a greater 
separation of the races. Instead of im- 
proving relations between the races, it 
has caused more friction and, in the long 
run, cause more disruption in education 
and community relations than existed 
before it was instituted. In addition, 
these sections state the findings of the 
Constitution Subcommittee that forced 
busing violates constitutional guarantees 
against discrimination on the basis of 
race. 

The operative provision of my bill 
would utilize Congress authority under 
article HI, section 1, to withdraw the 
jurisdiction of lower Federal courts to 
issue any order requiring the assignment 
of students to schools on the basis of 
race or which has the effect of excluding 
any student from any public school on 
the basis of race. 

Article III of the Constitution vests 
the judicial power of the United States 
in “one Supreme Court, and in such in- 
ferior courts as the Congress may from 
time to time establish." An uninter- 
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rupted chain of Supreme Court hold- 
ings have explained that this provision 
of the Constitution gives Congress 
“plenary control over the jurisdiction of 
the Federal courts.” Bro. of Railroad 
Trainmen v. Toledo, P&W RR. Co., 321 
U.S. 50, 63 (1944). Just a few examples 
of Supreme Court explanation of this 
article will suffice to establish the sound- 
ness of this bill's action: 

For, the Power which Congress possess to 
create courts of inferior Jurisdiction, neces- 
sarily implied the power to limit the juris- 
diction of those courts. U.S. v. Hudson, 7 
Cranch 32, 33 (1812). 

In the doctrine so often ruled in this 
court, that the judicial power of the United 
States, although it has its origin in the Con- 
stitution, is (except In enumerated instances 
and applicable exclusively to this court) 
dependent for its distribution and organi- 
zation, and for the modes of its exercise, 
entirely upon the action of Congress, who 
possess the sole power of creating tribunals 
(inferior to the Supreme Court) for the 
exercise of the judicial power, and of invest- 
ing them with jurisdiction either limited, 
concurrent, or exclusive, and of withholding 
jurisdiction from them in the exact degrees 
and character which to Congress may seem 
proper for the public good. Cary v. Curtis, 3 
Howard 236 (1845). 

The subordinate judicial tribunals of the 
United States can exercise only such juris- 
diction, civil and criminal, as may be author- 
ized by acts of Congress. Kentucky v. Powers, 
201 U.S. 1, 24 (1905). 

The decision with respect to inferior fed- 
eral court, as well as the task of defining 
their jurisdiction, was left to the discretion 
of Congress. That body was not constitu- 
tionally required to create inferior Art. III 
Courts to hear and decide cases within the 
Judicial power of the United States, includ- 
ing those criminal cases arising under the 
laws of the United States. Nor, if inferior 
courts were created, was it required to invest 
them with all the jurisdiction it was author- 
ized to bestow under Article III. . . Con- 
gress plainly understood this, for until 1875, 
Congress refrained from providing the lower 
federal courts with general federal question 
jurisdiction. Until that time the State courts 
provided the only forum for vindicating 
many important federal claims. Palmore v. 
U.S., 41 US. 389 (1973). 


This summary of the article III powers 
of Congress could be expanded to include 
statements by Chief Justice John Mar- 
shall, Chief Justice Stone, or Chief Jus- 
tice Earl Warren and the message would 
always be the same. Regardless of 
whether constitutional issues or prop- 
erty issues or Federal question issues are 
at stake, there is no constitutional right 
to have a claim adjudicated in Federal 
courts, See Allen v. McCurry, 101 S. Crt. 
411 (1981). Instead Congress may decide 
to grant State courts, bound as they are 
by the supremacy clause and subject to 
Supreme Court review, exclusive orig- 
inal jurisdiction to hear and decide cer- 
tain kinds of cases. In fact, this is pre- 
cisely the intent of the “may from time 
to time ordain and establish" language 
of the Constitution. To give greater in- 
sight into this power of Congress, I will 
include at the close of this statement the 
testimony given by Harvard Law Prof. 
Paul Bator at Constitution Subcommit- 
tee hearings. 

My legislation is also based on section 
5 of the 14th amendment. That section 
Specifically grants Congress the power 
"to enforce, by appropriate legislation, 
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the provisions of" the amendment. By 
specific language, this constitutional 
provision grants Congress authority to 
legislate remedies for violations of equal 
protection. While I do not believe, Mr. 
President, that this section grants Con- 
gress the power to define the substan- 
tive content of the Constitution as the 
Supreme Court appeared to allow in the 
case of Katzenbach v. Morgan, 384 U.S. 
641 (1866), it does clearly confer upon 
Congress authority to decide what rem- 
edies are most appropriate for enforce- 
ment of those guarantees. If section 5 
meant what the Katzenbach court 
seemed to allow, then the National Legis- 
lature could define the meaning of “due 
process" “privileges and immunities,” and 
countless other constitutional phrases in 
a manner which would void State legis- 
lation on almost any subject and replace 
it with a Federal statute. For this rea- 
son, I do not intend by citing section 5 
as authority for this bill to give the mis- 
taken impression that Congress may use 
section 5 as a rationale for rewriting the 
Constitution. 

The section does, however, place Con- 
gress in a leading role in the selection 
of remedies for violations of the 14th 
amendment. Therefore, it is entirely 
proper for Congress to determine that 
assignment of students to public schools 
on the basis of race is not an appropriate 
or effective remedy for unconstitutional 
segregation. The manner in which Con- 
gress would choose under this bill to 
limit this counterproductive remedy, if 
indeed this could be called a remedy at 
all, is to withdraw the jurisdiction of 
lower Federal courts to issue orders that 
would assign students to schools on the 
basis of race. 

This bill implements Congress article 
HI authority to withdraw the jurisdic- 
tion of lower Federal courts to order 
busing. Those courts may still entertain 
lawsuits alleging racial discrimination 
and may use any remedy, including those 
mentioned in section 3 of this bill, but 
they may not employ busing. This bill 
does not, however, limit or affect in the 
slightest the power of the State courts 
or the Supreme Court on appeal to use 
whatever remedies they may deem ap- 
propriate. This provision should insure 
that the policy enunciated by Brown 
and incorporated into the Civil Rights 
Act is implemented in Federal courts, 
that is, race is not to be a factor in 
school assignments. 

In some instances, the Supreme Court 
already has found egregious constitu- 
tional violations and imposed as “a last 
resort” an order assigning students to 
schools on the basis of race. See Swann 
v. Charlotte, 402 U.S. 1 (1971). The bill 
does not automatically vacate existing 
busing orders. Instead, it authorizes 
school board authorities or other indi- 
viduals subject to such orders to reopen 
these cases and subject them to a new 
standard. If the court cannot make four 
conclusive findings based on clear and 
convincing evidence, that party will be 
entitled to relief from the order. The four 
findings will require the court to recon- 
sider its former rulings in light of the 
policies of this bill as expressed by the 
findings sections. 

Unless the court can make the findings 
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under the difficult evidentiary burden of 
“clear and convincing evidence,” the 
order will be vacated. The four findings 
are: First, the act which caused the order 
to be instituted intentionally caused, and 
in the absence of continuance of the 
order, will continue intentionally to 
cause, students to be excluded from pub- 
lic schools on the basis of race; in mak- 
ing this finding the court must look for 
evidence of wrongful intent, not merely 
a showing that some amorphous notion 
of racial balance was not achieved; sec- 
ond, the totality of circumstances have 
not changed; in making this finding the 
court should determine whether the pas- 
sage of time and the effect of this act 
have provided relief from intentional 
segregation; third, no other remedy, in- 
cluding those in this bill, would halt the 
intentional segregation and make busing 
unnecessary; and fourth, the economic, 
Social, and educational benefits of the 
order have clearly outweighed the eco- 
nomic, social, and educational costs of 
the order. 

Mr. President, I would hasten to add 
that this new standard for reopening 
cases which have imposed busing would 
not amount to a balancing of constitu- 
tional rights. Constitutional rights, of 
course, must not be made subject to a 
balancing test. We are not, however, dis- 
cussing constitutional violations, but the 
appropriate remedy for an established 
violation. Once a violation is found, Con- 
gress may provide standards to help the 
courts find the best remedy. Those stand- 
ards may include weighing the costs of 
the remedy against its benefits. A rem- 
edy which is no remedy at all but an 
egregious violation in its own right should 
not be tolerated. Assigning students to 
schools on the basis of race is just that— 
more of a constitutional violation than a 
constitutional remedy. 

One further point, Mr. President, some 
commentators may ask why the bill needs 
to reopen busing cases at all. These com- 
mentators would observe that the Con- 
gress might simply deny lower Federal 
courts all power to enforce existing 
orders. Then the orders would remain on 
the books but would not be enforced. 
This last part of the comment is where 
the difficulty arises with that plan. While 
Congress can deny lower Federal courts 
the power to use a particular remedy, it 
cannot exercise similar authority over 
State courts. State courts would most 
certainly be asked to enforce the Federal 
courts' busing orders. State courts might 
feel compelled to enforce a Federal court 
order without the benefit of a new stand- 
ard. Accordingly, this bill takes the pre- 
caution of stating explicitly that these 
existing orders will be reopened and the 
remedy imposed under that order re- 
examined under a new standard pre- 
scribed by Congress. 


This bill, Mr. President, should pro- 
vide the lasting solution necessary to de- 
liver public schools from the torments of 
racial discrimination. As long as we at- 
tempt to frustrate the clear policy of 
Brown and the Civil Rights Act by treat- 
ing individuals under the Constitution 
with anything other than a colorblind 
standard, we will continue to experience 
upheavals such as have rocked many of 
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our cities and States over the past few 
years. In conclusion, I would like to in- 
clude a statement delivered by Prof. Lino 
Graglia at our hearings on the subject 
of schoolbusing and the 14th amend- 
ment. Professor Graglia provides deep 
insight into the character of the consti- 
tutional turmoil occasioned by mis- 
guided rulings that classify students on 
the basis of race. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill, and the article and 
statement mentioned be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows; 

S. 1760 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Public School Civil 
Rights Act of 1981”. 

Sec. 2. The Congress finds that— 

(1) the assignment of students to public 
schools on the basis of race, color, or nation- 
al origin, or in order to achieve balance or 
correct imbalance regarding race, color, or 
national origin in public schools— 

(A) violates constitutional and legal guar- 
antees that individuals shall not be denied 
equal protection of the law; 

(B) violates constitutional and legal guar- 
antees that individual rights shall not be 
abridged on the basis of race, color, or na- 
tional origin; 

(C) has failed to demonstrate educational 
benefits commensurate with the disruption 
caused by such assignment; 

(D) has failed to demonstrate social bene- 
fits commensurate with the disruption 
caused by such assignment; 

(E) has contributed to a significant de- 
terioration of public schools in the districts 
subject to such orders regarding assignment 
by inducing large numbers of families to 
migrate away from such districts; 

(F) has contributed to the deterioration of 
public education by removing the neighbor- 
hood school as the focus of such education; 

(G) has disrupted the education of count- 
less school children who must endure lengthy 
transportation to and from school each day, 
and, as a result, must often forego participa- 
tion in extracurricular activities occurring 
after school; 

(H) has eroded community commitment 
to public schools and public education; 

(I) interferes with the right of parents 
to make decisions regarding the education 
of their children; 

(J) disrupts racial harmony by char- 
acterizing and classifying students on the 
basis of race or color and assigning them to 
schools on such basis; 

(K) diverts significant amounts of finan- 
cial resources away from direct improvement 
of the quality of education; 

(L) usurps the responsibilities and tradi- 
tional functions of State and local authori- 
ties to provide an educational system meet- 
ing the distinct needs of the community; 
and 


(M) undermines public respect for the 
Government and its system of administering 
law and justice; 


(2) past unconstitutional segregation, such 
as racial segregation enforced by law, is not 
a significant cause of existing racial imbal- 
ances in public schools, 


(3) since assignment of students to public 
schools on the basis of race cannot be justi- 
fied as a means of preventing or undoing 
racial discrimination by school authorities, 
such assignment is itself an unjustifiable 
practice of racial discrimination by the Gov- 
ernment in violation of the fourteenth 
amendment, and 
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(4) whatever the basic cause of racial im- 
balance in the public schools, assignment of 
students to public schools on the basis of 
race, color, or national origin results in more 
segregation of the races by inducing large 
numbers of nonminority families to migrate 
away from school systems subject to such 
assignment or by inducing large numbers of 
nonminority families to seek alternatives to 
public school education. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Congress finds the remedies 
listed in subsection (b) are available for un- 
constitutional segregation exclusive of court 
orders which assign students to public 
schools on the basis of race, color, or national 
origin, finding that such orders themselves 
have the effect of excluding students from 
public schools on the basis of race, color, or 
national origin. 

(b) The remedies which the Congress finds 
are available are— 

(1) legal injunctions suspending all im- 
plementation of a segregative law or other 
racially discriminatory Government action; 

(2) contempt of court proceedings where 
such injunctions are not scrupulously 
obeyed; 

(3) programs without coercion or numer- 
ical quotas or specific goals based on racial 
balance that permit students to voluntarily 
transfer to other schools within the school 
district where they reside; 

(4) advance planning in construction of 
new facilities to provide nondiscriminatory 
education within the students’ neighbor- 
hood; and 

(5) other local initiatives and plans to 
improve education for all students without 
regard to race, color, or national origin. 

SEC. 4. The Congress, pursuant to its au- 
thority and powers granted under article III 
of the Constitution, and under section 5 of 
the fourteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, enacts the provisions of this Act in 
order to protect public school students 
against discrimination on the basis of race, 
color, or national origin. 

Sec. 5. Section 1343 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by designating the 
current language as section (a) and adding 
at the end thereof the following: 

"(b)(1) Not withstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, no inferior court established 
by Congress shall have jurisdiction to issue 
any order requiring the assignment or trans- 
portation of students to public elementary 
or secondary schools on the basis of race, 
color, or national origin or to issue any 
order which excludes any student from any 
public school on the basis of race, color, or 
national origin. 

"(b)(2) In the case of court orders en- 
tered prior to the date of this Act that 
require, directly or indirectly, the assign- 
ment or transportation of students to a pub- 
lic elementary or secondary school on the 
basis of race, color, or national origin or 
which excludes any student from any school 
on the basis of race, color, or national origin, 
any individual or school board or other 
School authority subject to such an order 
shall be entitled to seek relief from such 
order in any court and unless that court 
can make conclusive findings based on clear 
and convincing evidence that— 


“(1) the acts that gave rise to the existing 
court order intentionally and specifically 
caused, and in the absence of the order 
would continue intentionally and specifi- 
cally to cause, students to be assigned to or 
excluded from public schools on the basis 
or race, color, or national origin; for pur- 
poses of this finding, these "acts that gave 
rise to the existing court order and inten- 
tionally and specifically caused, and in the 
&bsence of the order would continue inten- 
tionally and specifically to cause, students 
to be assigned to or excluded from public 
Schools on the basis of race, color, or na- 
tional origin” (including but not limited to 
School district reorganization, school bound- 
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ary line changes, school construction, and 
school closings) shall not include legitimate 
efforts to employ public education re- 
sources to meet public education needs 
without regard to race, creed, or national 
origin. 

"(2) the totality of circumstances have 
not changed since issuance of the order to 
warrant reconsideration of the order, 

"(3) no other remedy, including those 
mentioned herein, would preclude the in- 
tentional and specific segregation, 

"(4) the economic, social and educa- 
tional benefits of the order have outweighed 
the economic, social and educational costs 
of the order, 


then such plaintiffs shall be entitled to re- 
lief which is consistent with the provisions 
of this subsection and the Public School 
Civil Rights Act of 1981 from such order." 


THE 74TH AMENDMENT AND SCHOOL BUSING 
(By Lino A. Graglia) 

In order for Congress to know what 1t can 
do about the busing requirement, it must 
first understand exactly what the b 
requirement is. That, unfortunately, is not 
a simple matter. This is an area in which 
what the courts say they are doing and what 
they do in fact are often two quite different 
things. It is an area in which words are often 
used to mean the opposite of what they 
are ordinarily understood to mean; for ex- 
ample, a constitutional prohibition of the 
assignment of children to school on the basis 
of race can turn out to be a constitutional 
requirement that children be assigned to 
School on the basis of race. 


The most important thing to know about 
the constitutional law of this area is that, 
in theory at least, there is no constitutional 
requirement of school racial integration or 
“balance.” All that the courts require, they 
tell us, is compliance with Brown's prohi- 
bition of de jure segregation, segregation 
compelled by law or by other racially discrim- 
inatory government action. The basic re- 
quirement, supposedly, is that children be 
assigned to school without regard to their 
race, free of all racial discrimination. In 
theory, the Constitution, since Brown, pro- 
hibits segregation, but does not require inte- 
gration; the existence of racially imbalanced 
or even one-race schools is not, the Supreme 
Court has many times stated, a constitu- 
tional violation. 


But why then do the courts require busing? 
Is it not obviously a requirement of school 
racial integration, and does it not necessar- 
ily require the assignment of children to 
school on the basis of race? No, the courts 
tell us, they do not require integration as 
such, but only “desegregation,” something 
very different and that is, in fact, simply the 
requirement, of Brown. Busing for “desegre- 
gation” may look a lot like busing to compel 
integration to those untutored in constitu- 
tional law, but they are nonetheless, for 
those learned in constitutional law, crucially 
different. 


The basic differences are that, first, a re- 
quirement of integration would apply 
wherever school racial separation or imbal- 
ance exists, but a requirement of desegrega- 
tion applies only where unconstitutional 
segregation exists—that is, there must be, 
not mere racial separation, which is not un- 
constitutional, but racial separation required 
by law or by the racially discriminatory ac- 
tion of government officials, which is a con- 
stitutional violation. Second, a requirement 
of integration would require school authori- 
ties to take whatever steps might be neces- 
sary to achieve complete school racial inte- 
gration or balance, but a requirement of de- 
segregation requires school authorities only 
to "remedy" the constitutional violation 
found, to undo the unconstitutional segre- 
gation—the requirement is, not to make the 
school system as racially balanced as pos- 
sible, but only to make it as racially inte- 
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grated as it would be except for the consti- 
tutional violation found. 

The courts’ supposed requirement of de- 
segregation looks so similar to a simple re- 
quirement of racial balance to most observers 
because in practice they are the same. The 
problem, in a word, is that the courts do 
not do in fact what they claim to do. As 
Justice Powell pointed in the Keyes case 
eight years ago, what the courts require and 
justify as “desegregation” is in fact simply 
compulsory racial balance; it is not the 
remedying of unconstitutional segregation, 
as the courts claim, but the undoing of ra- 
cial imbalance, whatever its cause. 

First, courts that order busing do not in 
fact require an actual showing that the ra- 
cial imbalance existing in a school system 
is the result of racial discrimination by 
School authorities, ie. unconstitutional 
segregation. In all or nearly all cases, it quite 
plainly is not; it is simply the result of the 
existence of areas of residential racial con- 
centration, of the fact that people of the 
same race or ethnic group tend to reside in 
the same neighborhoods. Second, the courts 
do not in fact limit the busing they order 
to that necessary to “remedy” the constitu- 
tional violation (unconstitutional segrega- 
tion) that they have supposedly found; 
they simply order that the schools be racially 
balanced, as if no school racial separation 
or imbalance would exist in the absence of 
racial discrimination by school authorities. 

We must assume that the courts do not 
do in fact what they say they are doing only 
because they have been unable to make 
correct and accurate factual determinations 
as to the actual cause or causes of school 
racial imbalance. Congress, with its much 
greater resources for factual investigation, 
should itself determine the actual cause or 
causes of existing racial imbalance in our 
nation’s public schools. This is a question 
subject to empiric investigation, and there 
are scholars professionally concerned with 
answering it. If Congress should find that, 
as would appear to be the case, racial dis- 
crimination by school authorities is not a 
Significant cause of existing school racial 
imbalance, Congress should enact appro- 
priate legislation, pursuant to its power to 
enforce the Fourteenth Amendment, to pro- 
hibit or limit busing. 

If busing cannot be justified as a means 
of preventing or undoing racial discrimina- 
tion by school authorities—i.e. as a means 
of enforcing Brown's prohibition of racial 
discrimination by government, as the 
courts claim—it becomes itself simply an 
unjustified practice of racial discrimination 
by government and, therefore, a clear viola- 
tion of the Fourteenth Amendment. At a 
minimum, Congress should provide that all 
court-ordered busing cease unless it is ac- 
tually shown in each case that existing school 
racial imbalance is the result of racial dis- 
crimination by school authorities, and Con- 
gress should further provide that if such 
& showing is made, any busing ordered 
should be specifically limited to that neces- 
sary to prevent or correct such racial dis- 
crimination. 

The courts have apvarently also been un- 
able to determine accurately the effects of 
compulsory busing, particularly the longer- 
range effects, on school racial integration, 
educational effectiveness, equality of educa- 
tional opportunity, and race relations. Again, 
these are matters subject to empiric inves- 
tigation, and Congress should itself investi- 
gate and determine the facts as to these 
matters. If Congress should determine that, 
as would appear to be the case, court-or- 
dered busing typically tends to produce 
more—rather than less, as the courts ap- 
parently believe—racial separation in the 
nation’s public schools and to have an ad- 
verse impact on the educational effectiveness 
of the schools, on the provision of equal 
educational opportunity, and on race rela- 
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tions, Congress would have a further basis 
for enacting appropriate legislation, pursu- 
ant to its Fourteenth Amendment power, 
prohibiting or limiting court-ordered bus- 
ing. 

A further step Congress can take regard- 
ing the busing issue is to repeal Title IV of 
the 1964 Civil Rights Act which authorizes 
the Attorney General to bring suits to re- 
quire “desegregation.” This would be of very 
limited effectiveness as it would prevent the 
filing of suits only by the government and 
would not affect existing busing. It is, none- 
theless, a step to be recommended. The 1964 
Act explicitly defines “desegregation” as 
meaning “the assignment of students to 
public schools and within such schools with- 
out regard to their race” and, redundantly, 
as not meaning “the assignment of students 
to public schools in order to overcome racial 
imbalance.” The Act, however, has been ap- 
plied to exactly the opposite effect, to re- 
quire the assignment of students to schools 
on the basis of race in order to overcome 
racial imbalance. If the Act were faithfully 
applied according to its terms, it could not 
be a basis for court-ordered busing. It would 
then also be unnecessary, however, because 
the assignment of children to public schools 
on the basis of race—except pursuant to 
court order—no longer takes place. Making 
the purpose of the Act more clear by amend- 
ment would not seem possible, and in any 
event, use of the Act according to its actual 
purpose would, as just noted, make it unnec- 
essary. Simple repeal would remove all basis 
for argument as to the government’s author- 
ity and would prevent further misuse of the 
Act. 


In my opinion, Congress should also inves- 
tigate the possibility of alternative means of 
ensuring equality of educational opportunity 
to all persons. It would seem desirable, for 
example, that in general students or their 
parents be given freedom of choice as to the 
school the student will attend in the school 
district or perhaps even in other districts, 
with transportation provided at public ex- 
pense. Unfortunately, it does not appear that 
problems of educational underachievement 
ean be solved primarily with money, but 
money should be made available and used 
in any ways that seem to hold promise. There 
is no question, of course, that predominantly 
minority schools must be funded, equipped, 
and staffed at least as well as predominantly 
white schools; in fact, it would seem clear 
that greater educational resources should be 
devoted to schools where there is greater 
educational need. In short, once it has deter- 
mined that court-ordered is not the answer 
to our educational and racial problems, Con- 
gress should attempt to determine what 
might be at least part of the answer. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 
(By Paul M. Bator) 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 
mittee: My name is Paul M. Bator. I am 
Professor of Law at the Harvard Law School. 
I teach courses in Federal Courts and Federal 
Jurisdiction. I am coauthor of a leading 
text in the field of Federal Courts, Hart & 
Wechsler's The Federal Courts and the Fed- 
eral System, Second Edition, and of other 
writings in that field. 


I have been asked to testify about Con- 
gress’ power to regulate and control the ju- 
risdiction of the federal courts. I will divide 
my statement into two parts: the first deals 
with the jurisdiction of the inferior federal 
courts; the second with the jurisdiction of 
the United States Supreme Court. 
CONGRESS’ POWER OVER THE JURISDICTION OF 

THE INFERIOR FEDERAL COURTS 
A 


The Constitution contains many things 
which are not at all clear. It does contain a 
few that are clear. One of the clearest is the 
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power of Congress to regulate the jurisdic- 
tion of federal “Tribunals inferior to the Su- 
preme Court." 

Article III of the Constitution provides 
that the “judicial Power of the United States 
shall be vested in one Supreme Court, and in 
such inferior Courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish." 
This text, we know from the records of the 
Constitutional Convention, was the product 
of a compromise between those who thought 
that the Constitution itself should establish 
& full set of federal courts, and those who 
thought that the Constitution should au- 
thorize no federal courts inferior to the Su- 
preme Court. whatever. The purpose of the 
compromise was to leave it to legislative 
judgment, to be made from time to time, 
whether and to what extent lower federal 
courts are needed to assure the effectiveness 
&nd supremacy of federal law. 

The Constitutional text itself makes clear 
that Congress is free to decide that there 
Should be no lower federal courts at all. This 
would leave all questions of federal law (in- 
cluding the enforcement of federal rights) 
wholly to the state courts in the first in- 
stance, subject to review in the United States 
Supreme Court. 


But the purpose of the compromise im- 
bedded in Article III goes further than giving 
the Congress the all-or-nothing power to 
decide whether lower federal courts should 
exist. It leaves it to Congress to decide, hav- 
ing created lower federal courts, what their 
jurisdiction should be—that is, to decide 
which of the cases to which the federal ju- 
dicial power extends should be litigated in 
the lower federal courts. 


The position that Congress has this addi- 
tional power to “pick and choose,” to create 
lower federal courts and give them less than 
the entire federal judicial power, is not based 
primarily on the mechanical argument that 
the greater power (not to create such courts 
at all) must include the lesser (to create 
them but limit their Jurisdiction). It 1s 
based on the fact that this reading is the 
only one consistent with the understanding 
which animated the compromise adopted by 
the Framers. The essence of that compromise 
was an agreement that the question of access 
to the lower federal courts as a way of assur- 
ing the effectiveness of federal law should 
not be constituted a matter of constitutional 
principle, but rather, should be left a matter 
of political and legislative judgment, to be 
made from time to time in the light of par- 
ticular circumstances. It would make non- 
sense of that notion to hold that the only 
power to be exercised is the all-or-nothing 
power to decide whether none or all of the 
cases to which the federal judicial power 
extends need the haven of a lower federal 
court. The whole point of the compromise 
was the insight that the question whether a 
given "federal" case should initiate in a state 
court (subject to Supreme Court review), or 
in a lower federal court, is not an appropriate 
question for decision at the constitutional 
level, that Congress is the body best suited 
to make this institutional judgment on the 
basis of changing circumstances. 


The position that the Constitution obli- 
gates Congress to create lower federal courts, 
or (having created them) to vest them with 
some or all of the jurisdiction authorized by 
Article III, has been repudiated by an un- 
broken line of authoritative Judicial and 
legislative precedent. 

From the very first Congress has acted on 
the premise that it is for it to decide which 
if any of the cases and controversies to 
which the federal judicial power extends 
should be litigated in the first instance in 
lower federal courts. The First Judiciary Act, 
passed by a Congress whose membership in- 
cluded many of the Framers, created lower 
federal courts but gave them only a small 
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portion of the federal judicial power. Cases 
arising under federal law could not generally 
be brought in the lower federal courts until 
1875: and even thereafter, a jurisdictional 
amount limit put many such cases in the 
exclusive original jurisdiction of the state 
courts. 

Nor has this exercise of Congressional 
power been a one-way ratchet. Congress has 
consistently felt free to restrict lower court 
jurisdiction even after it has been given. It 
has on numerous occasions raised the juris- 
dictional amount. It has both expanded and 
restricted the diversity and removal jurisdic- 
tions. It has excluded from the jurisdiction 
of the lower federal courts special categories 
of cases—most significantly in measures 
such as the Norris LaGuardia Act, the John- 
son Act of 1934, and Tax Injunction Act of 
1937. 

Further—and notwithstanding contrary 
dicta by Justice Story in Martin v. Hunter's 
Lessee—the Supreme Court has upheld Con- 
gress' exercise of this power in an unbroken 
line of authoritative precedent. Indeed, the 
dramatic fact is that not a single Supreme 
Court case can be cited which casts the 
slightest doubt whatever on the validity of 
the hundreds of statutes which have been 
premised on the notion that it is for Con- 
gress to decide which if any of the cases to 
which the federal judicial power extends 
should be litigated in the first instance in 
the lower federal courts. 

The most recent authoritative statement 
of the meaning of the Constitution in this 
respect is the opinion of the Supreme Court 
in Palmore v. United States, 411 U.S. 398 
(1973). Here 1s the relevant passage: 


"Article III describes the judicial power as 
extending to all cases, among others, arising 
under the laws of the United States; but, 
aside from this Court, the power is vested ‘in 
such inferior Courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish.’ The 
decision with respect to inferior federal 
courts, as well as the task of defining their 
jurisdiction, was left to the discretion of 
Congress. That body was not constitutionally 
required to create inferior Art. III courts to 
hear and decide cases within the judicial 
power of the United States, including those 
criminal cases arising under the laws of the 
United States. Nor, if inferior federal courts 
were created, was it required to invest them 
with all the jurisdiction it was authorized 
to bestow under Art. III. '[T]he judicial 
power of the United States . . . is (except 
in enumerated instances, applicable exclu- 
sively to this court) dependent for its dis- 
tribution and organization, and for the 
modes of its exercise, entirely upon the 
&ction of Congress, who possess the sole 
power of creating the tribunals (inferior to 
the Supreme Court) . and of investing 
them with jurisdiction either limited, con- 
current, or exclusive, and of withholding 
jurisdiction from them in the exact degrees 
and character which to Congress may seem 
proper for the public good.’ Cary v. Curtis, 3 
How. 238, 245 (1845).' Congress plainly un- 
derstood this, for until 1875 Congress re- 
frained from providing the lower federal 
courts with general federal-question juris- 
diction. Until that time, the state courts 


i This was the view of the Court prior to 


Martin v. Hunter’s Lessee, 1 Wheat. 304 
(1816). Turner v. Bank of North America, 4 
Dall. 8 (1799); United States v. Hudson, 7 
Cranch 32 (1812). And the contrary state- 
ments in Hunter's Lessee, supra. at 327-339, 
did not survive later cases. See for example, 
in addition to Cary v. Curtis, 3 How. 236 
(1845), quoted in the text, Rhode Island v. 
Massachusetts, 12 Pet. 657, 721—722 (1833); 
Sheldon v. Sill. 8 How. 441 (1850); Case of 
the Sewinz Machine Companies, 18 Wall 
553, 577-578 (1874); Kline v. Burke Con- 
struction Co., 260 U.S. 226, 233-234 (1922). 
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provided the only forum for vindicating 
many important federal claims. Even then, 
with exceptions, the state courts remained 
the sole forum for the trial of federal cases 
not involving the required jurisdictional 
amount, and for the most part retained 
concurrent jurisdiction of federal claims 
properly within the jurisdiction of the lower 
federal courts.” 

In light of this clear—and consistent— 
line of authority in the Supreme Court, oc- 
casional lower-court dicta which espouse the 
opposite view do not have authoritative 
weight. 


c 

You will have noticed, I hope, that I am 
not arguing that Congress has plenary power 
to determine what if any rights shall be en- 
forceable in court. I believe that the Consti- 
tution does guarantee that, under certain 
circumstances, there shall be access to courts, 
that due process does in some cases mean 
judicial process. (It is, consequently, my 
opinion that Congress is not free to control 
the jurisdiction of the state courts so as to 
foreclose the vindication of the constitutional 
right to judicial review.) But the Constitu- 
tion is indifferent whether that access is to 
8 federal or a state court. If the Congress 
decides that a certain category of case arising 
under federal law should be litigated in a 
state court, subject to Supreme Court review, 
neither the letter nor the spirit of the Con- 
stitution has been violated. What has hap- 
pened is that Congress has taken up one of 
the precise options which the Constitutional 
Framers specifically envisaged. From the 
viewpoint of the Constitution, nothing has 
gone awry. 

D 

It is commonplace that the Congress’ power 
to regulate the jurisdiction of the lower fed- 
eral courts cannot be exercised in a manner 
which violates some other Constitutional 
rule. In that sense—and in that sense only— 
it can be said that Congress’ power is not 
plenary. Thus if Congress provides that only 
Catholics may bring suits in the lower federal 
courts, this would be invalid—not because 
non-Catholics have a constitutional right of 
access to lower federal courts, but because 
the Constitution prohibits any Congres- 
sional action which discriminates among 
religious denominations. 

Similarly, a statute which said that Whites 
only may resort to the district courts would 
be invalid. The reason, again, is that, in the 
absence of some compelling and valid pur- 
pose, Congress is not free to make distinc- 
tions among the races for any purpose 
whatever. 

Furthermore, I would concede that a Con- 
gressional statute which regulated the lower 
courts’ Jurisdiction in a wholly arbitrary 
manner (“only plaintiffs who are more than 
six feet tall may sue in the district courts”) 
would violate the Due Process Clause, 

It is, however, a fundamental and egregi- 
ous mistake to broaden this argument into 
an assertion that Congress is not free to 
differentiate among different subject mat- 
ters, and to specify categorles of cases aris- 
ing under federal law which may or may not 
be brought to the lower federal courts. Unlike 
legislation which makes distinctions on the 
basis of race or religion, there is no inde- 
pendent constitutional rule which says, abso- 
lutely or  presumptively, that various 
categories of federal question litigation must 
somehow be treated jurisdictionally alike. 
There 1s no independent constitutional value 
which says that it is absolutely or presump- 
tively illegitimate or undesirable or suspect 
to decide that one category of federal right 
shall be enforced originally exclusively in 
the state courts, whereas another may be 
litigated in the lower federal courts. Indeed, 
it was the very purpose of the Article III 
compromise to give Congress the power to 
make precisely these distinctions, 

I therefore have no doubt whatever that 
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& statute which provided that cases chal- 
lenging the validity of state legislative ap- 
portionments, or cases challenging the 
validity of state statutes regulating abor- 
tions, may not be brought in the lower 
federal courts (but must be litigated initially 
in the state courts, subject always to Su- 
preme Court review), would, if technically 
correctly drafted, be invulnerable to consti- 
tutional challenge. (I stress that there are 
difficult technical problems in drafting such 
statutes so as to survive challenge. Congress 
is free to decide that a lower federal court 
may not hear a given category of cases or 
controversy at all. But it cannot allow such 
& court to take jurisdiction and then com- 
mand it to decide the case in an unconsti- 
tutional manner. 

Intricate problems of draftsmanship, 
therefore, arise when statutes seek to re- 
move federal court jurisdiction over certain 
types of questions. Such a statute would, 
if correctly drafted, be valid because it 
would exemplify the very power which the 
Framers sought to give Congress; the power 
to decide that federal interests are best 
maintained by requiring certain cases to 
which the federal judicial power extended to 
be initiated in the state—rather than the 
lower federal—courts. 


I have heard various arguments contrary 
to this position, but find none of them im- 
pressive. 

(a) The argument advanced by Justice 
Story, that Article III requires the Congress 
to vest the entire quantum of federal ju- 
dicial power in federal courts, has been re- 
jected by an unbroken line of Congressional 
and Supreme Court precedents, running from 
the time of the first Congress to the present. 
It not longer deserves to be taken seriously. 

(b) It is sometimes argued that, notwith- 
standing the clearly expressed plan of the 
Framers, changing circumstances show that 
lower federal courts are an absolute neces- 
sity and that we should therefore override 
the original understanding and restrict Con- 
gress’ power. The argument seems to me to 
be wholly illegitimate and without authority. 
Indeed the argument refutes itself: the fact 
that circumstances are, today, different 
than they were in 1789 with respect to the 
need for and role of lower federal courts, 
supports the wisdom of the Framers’ com- 
promise rather than furnishing an excuse 
for its abandonment. 


(c) It 1s sometimes asserted that Con- 
gress does not have the authority to carve 
out special categories of cases arising under 
federal law and remit those to the exclusive 
original jurisdiction of the state courts. 


It is unclear just why this is asserted to be 
so. If it is asserted that this “discriminates” 
against a certain category of federal right, 
the answer must be that such discrimina- 
tions—that is, the power to pick and choose 
among different categories and subject mat- 
ters of federal cases—is precisely the power 
that Article IH sought to grant. Ultimately 
the assertion must rest on the notion that 
there is a constitutional right as such to liti- 
gate certain categories of cases in the lower 
federal courts—a notion which seems to me 
to be plainly erroneous. 


(d) A somewhat narrower argument is that 
if it is shown that Congress’ motive in re- 
quiring a certain category of case to be 
brought in the exclusive original jurisdiction 
of the state courts 1s “hostility” to the sub- 
stantive constitutional right in question, it 
can be struck down. But I do not understand 
how such a rule could be administered. What 
would be an adequate indication of hostility? 
The New Deal Congress, in 1934 and again 
in 1937, moved by serious reservations about 
the constitutional doctrines which restricted 
the states' regulatory and taxing authority 
under the Due Process Clause, provided that 
constitutional suits to restrain the enforce- 
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ment of state tax statutes and public utility 
rate orders must ordinarily be brought in the 
state courts. Are these statutes invalid? No 
court or commentator—and certainly no 
"Mberal"—nhas so suggested in the past 40 
years. Why 1s a statute, providing that suits 
to restrain the enforcement of a state stat- 
utes regulating abortions must be brought in 
the state courts, different? 

The fact is that the notion that it is ille- 
gitimate for Congress to express concerns 
about substantive constitutional matters 
through the technique of jurisdictional reg- 
ulation is itself erroneous. That is just what 
Congress did, as I just said, in the Johnson 
Act of 1934 and the Tax Injunction Act of 
1937. (It acted in an analogous manner in the 
Norris LaGuardia Act.) Such jurisdictional 
statutes rest on a rational and legitimate no- 
tion: that our federalism benefits if certain 
types of constitutional issues are subject to 
the insights of the state (rather than the 
lower federal) courts before they reach the 
United States Supreme Court. The state 
courts, equally with the federal, are charged 
with the task of enforcing and protecting 
federal constitutional rights. 

To give them the task of doing so—subject 
to Supreme Court review—may manifest con- 
cern with or even disagreement with existing 
constitutional doctrine, but does not subvert 
it. Such a decision may quite legitimately 
rest on two allied notions: that in interpret- 
ing the constitutional provisions which re- 
strict state power, it may be wise in the first 
instance to have access to the insights of the 
tribunals which aro closest to the problem at 
hand; and, second, that it may be politically 
healthy to give the state courts the opportu- 
nity in the first instance to enforce federal 
constitutional restrictions on state power. 

F 


I conclude that a correctly drafted statute 
which does nothing more than provide that 
a given category of case or controversy aris- 
ing under the Federal Constitution or laws 
shall revert to the exclusive original Jurisdic- 
tion of the state courts is valid,? so long as it 
does not create discriminations which the 
Constitution independently prohibits and is 
not wholly irrational and arbitrary. More 
particularly, my submission is that it is 
clearly within Congress’ power to determine 
that certain categories of constitutional liti- 
gation must in the first instance be brought 
in the state courts, subject to Supreme Court 
review. 

G 


I should stress that the fact that Congress 
has power to do something is not an argu- 
ment that it should exercise that power. 
Nothing in my testimony should be taken to 
be an endorsement of any particular proposal 
with regard to the jurisdiction of the lower 
federal courts. Indeed, my general view is 
that Congress should be most cautious in 
creating special jurisdictional rules for spe- 
cial categories of constitutional litigation. 
It seems to me that such statutes are danger- 
ous because they seem to be premised on the 
very argumont which animates those who 
assert that Congress lacks this power—the 
argument that state courts may be expected 
to give federal constitutional rights less vig- 
orous enforcement than the lower federal 
courts. 

On the other hand, this kind of jurisdic- 
tional regulation is quite legitimate if it is 
the conscientious judgment of Congress that 
a given category of federal constitutional lit- 
igation may benefit from the special insights 
which state courts can provide into matters 
that touch closely the regulatory and polit- 
ical authority of the states. And I stress again 
the point with which I started. The Constitu- 
tion has relatively few things in it which are 
clear; it seems to be most regrettable that 


2I am assuming that the case is not within 
the Supreme Court's original jurisdiction. 
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law professors should try to muddy even 
such clear waters. There are many legitimate 
reasons for not favoring legislation that re- 
stricts the power of tne lower federal courts 
to adjudicate abortion cases, or apportion- 
ment cases, or some other category of cases. 
But doubts about Congress' power to enact 
these statutes is not one of them. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


S. 569 


At the request of Mr. JEPSEN, the Sen- 
ator from Florida (Mrs. HAWKINS) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 569, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to provide an investment tax credit 
for certain soil and water conservation 
expenditures. 

S. 604 


At the request of Mr. WEICKER, the 
Senator from New York (Mr. D'AMATO) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 604, a bill 
to amend the Communications Act of 
1934 to provide that telephone receivers 
may not be sold in interstate commerce 
unless they are manufactured in a man- 
ner which permits their use by persons 
with hearing impairments. 

S. 807 

At the request of Mr. RorH, the Sen- 
ator from Nevada (Mr. LAXALT) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 807, a bill to 
reform the laws relating to the provision 
of Federal assistance in order to simplify 
and coordinate the management of Fed- 
eral assistance programs and require- 
ments, provide assistance recipients with 
greater flexibility, and minimize the ad- 
ministrative burden and adverse eco- 
nomic impact of such programs and 
requirements. 

8. 1018 

At the request of Mr. CHAFEE, the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico (Mr. ScHMITT) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1018, a 
bill to protect and conserve fish and 
wildlife resources, and for other pur- 
poses. 

B. 1348 

At the request of Mr. Sasser, the Sena- 
tor from Florida (Mr. CHILES) was added 
as a cosponsor of S. 1348, a bill to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
clarify certain requirements which apply 
to mortgage subsidy bonds. 

S. 1451 


At the request of Mr. Cannon, the Sen- 
ator from Virginia (Mr. WARNER) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1451, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 with respect to the exemption from 
tax of veterans’ organizations. 

S. 1479 


At the request of Mr. METZENBAUM, the 
Senator from Florida (Mrs. HAWKINS) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1479, a 
bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to exclude from the income of an 
employee certain adoption expenses paid 
by an employer, to provide a deduction 
for adoption expenses paid by an individ- 
ual, and for other purposes. 

S. 1498 

At the request of Mrs. KASSEBAUM, the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH), the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
D&CoNcIND), the Senator from Alabama 
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(Mr. DENTON), and the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. WiLLIAMS) were added 
as cosponsors of S. 1498, a bill to establish 
an office in the National Institutes of 
Health to assist in the development of 
drugs for diseases and conditions of low 
incidence. 
S. 1626 
At the request of Mr. NICcKLES, the Sen- 
ator from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN) , and the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BOREN) 
were added as cosponsors of S. 1626, a 
bill to amend the Department of Energy 
Organization Act to clarify the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Energy Regulatory 
Commission, to reform and improve the 
regulation of oil pipelines, and for other 
purposes. 
S. 1635 
At the request of Mr. Wercxer, the 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. KASTEN), 
and the Senator from Fennsylvania (Mr. 
SPECTER) were added as cosponsors of S. 
1635, a bill to delay the application of 
dett Ruling 81-216 until January 1, 
8. 1752 
At the request of Mr. Herz, the Sen- 
ator from Washington (Mr. Gorton) 
was added as a cosponsor of S, 1752, a 
bill to amend the Home Owners’ Loan 
Act to increase the lending, investment, 
and operating authority of Federal 
mutual savings banks. 
AMENDMENT NO. 560 
At the request of Mr. GLENN, the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts (Mr. Tsoncas) 
was added as a cosponsor of amendment 
No. 560 proposed to S. 1196, an original 
bill to amend the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 and the Arms Export Control Act 
to authorize appropriations for develop- 
ment and security assistance programs 
for fiscal year 1982, to authorize appro- 
priations for the Peace Corps for the 
fiscal year 1982, to provide authorities 
for the Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation, and for other purposes. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


43—CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
GRANTING THE STATUS OF PER- 
MANENT RESIDENCE TO CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


Mr. SIMPSON (for Mr. THURMOND), 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
reported the following original concur- 
rent resolution; which was placed on the 
Calendar: 

S. Con. Res. 43 

Resolved by the Senate (the House oj 
Representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress favors the suspension of deportation in 
the case of each alien hereinafter named, in 
which the Attorney General has suspended 
deportation pursuant to the provisions of 
section 244(a)(2) of the Immigration and 
Nationailty Act (8 U.S.C. 1254): 

A5-961-562, Bluestein, Nathan; 

AT-899-438, Cemlier, Ivan; 

A12-613-969, Lew, Don Hing; 

A7-398-356, Woo, Yung Ming; 


SS 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CRIMINAL LAW 
Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, the Sub- 
committee on Criminal Law of the Judi- 
ciary Committee will hold a hearing at 10 
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a.m. on Friday, October 23, on the final 
report of the Attorney General's Task 
Force on Violent Crime. The session will 
take place in room 2228 of the Dirksen 
Building. The Attorney General will be 
our sole witness. For further information 
about the hearing, please call Mike 
Klipper at 224-5618. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR 


Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, the La- 
bor Subcommittee of the Labor and Hu- 
man Resources Committee will hold 3 
days of hearings on S. 1541, the Retire- 
ment Income Incentives and Administra- 
tive Simplification Act of 1981, on No- 
vember 4, 9, and 12 in room 4232 of the 
Dirksen Senate Office Building. The 
hearing on November 4 will begin at 
9 a.m.—hearings on the 9th and 12th 
will begin at 9:30. Members of the pub- 
lic wishing to testify should submit a 
written request as soon as possible. Please 
note the change in date from November 
5 to November 9. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
MEET 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON ENERGY, NUCLEAR PROLIFER- 
ATION, AND GOVERNMENT PROCESSES 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Energy, Nuclear Proliferation and 
Government Processes of the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate on 
Thursday, October 22, to hold a hearing 
on reclamation of surface mine prime 
farmlands. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
on Thursday, October 22, at 9:30 a.m., 
to hold a business meeting. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


THE FAMILY PROTECTION ACT 


e Mr. GARN. Mr. President, as many of 
my colleagues have, I have been sur- 
prised at the reaction to the introduction 
by Senator JEPSEN of the Family Protec- 
tion Act. I know that things are not al- 
ways exactly what they seem, but this 
is ridiculous. One would think Senator 
JePSEN had introduced the Family De- 
struction Act. 

Mr. President, I was a cosponsor of the 
Family Protection Act introduced by 
Senator LaxaLT in the last Congress. I 
have also cosponsored the bill this year, 
and I want to assure the Senate that I 
am not trying to destroy the family. 

Actually, the response to the Family 
Protection Act has not been all bad, just 
mostly bad. Those who have actually 
taken the time to s'& down and read the 
bill. or to talk with its sponsor, have 
come to the appropriate conc!usion that 
this is à bill designed to relieve some of 
the pressures on families that govern- 
mental action has imposed in recent 
years. 
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Some of the provisions of the Family 
Protection Act have already been adopt- 
ed into law, and I have not noticed the 
foundations of the Republic crumbling. 
My guess is that the rest of it could be 
adopted without any harmful effects, 
either. 

Mr. President, I would like to insert 
into the Recorp an editorial from the 
Des Moines Register, making the same 
point I have just made: That those who 
read the bill discover that it is not the 
plague many editorial writers assume it 
is. I think my colleagues will profit from 
this column written by Ian Binnie, à 
member of the Des Moines School Board. 

The editorial follows: 

Kinp WORDS FOR FAMILY PROTECTION ACT 

(By Ian Binnie) 

Senator Roger Jepsen's Family Protection 
Act has recelved a universally bad press, but, 
considering the media's love affair with the 
now-discredited liberal intelligentsia, this is 
hardly surprising. 

Having had an opportunity to read the act 
and to discuss it with the senator, I wonder 
how many of its critics have bothered to do 
likewise. The ones who claim to have read it, 
finding little in it that any normal person 
would object to, are reduced to cautioning us 
to read between the lines (and no doubt look 
under the bed) to find the wild-eyed right- 
wingers lurking there. 

The average American will have no prob- 
lem defining the family or identifying with 
it; it consists of parents, children and sun- 
dry other individuals related by blood, mar- 
riage or adoption. It does not include loose 
and temporary associations whose only bond 
is the economic advantage of sharing food 
stamps, pad and pot. 

The very word “family,” of course, sets up 
a kneejerk disapproval reaction in the rad- 
ical homosexual-feminist coalition; the for- 
mer with their sterile dead-end relationships 
regard the family with a mixture of envy and 
hatred, and the latter regard it as a form of 
slavery for women. 

The act doesn’t force anything on anyone; 
much of it simply gets the federal govern- 
ment out of areas that properly belong to the 
states. The argument that the federal gov- 
ernment must act whenever the states won't 
is the argument that the Tenth Amendment 
to the Constitution was designed to guard 
against. 

Requiring that the parents of a 14-year- 
old girl be consulted before she is given 
counseling in contraceptive techniques or 
abortion doesn’t seem unreasonable to those 
who believe that parents should have at least 
some say in their children’s upbringing. Al- 
lowing a tax break for those who keep their 
elderly parents at home instead of shunting 
them off to the present-day equivalent of the 
county poor farm makes both economic and 
humanitarian sense. 

The extra tax break for those who would 
now like to, but cannot afford to, adopt a 
handicapped. older or bi-racial child could 
mean a good life for some children who 
might otherwise never have a decent chance. 
Allowing parents to set up a limited tax-free 
savings fund for their children’s education 
merely extends the freedom of educational 
choice now available only to the rich. 

The right of parents to have some say in 
what textbooks their children use cannot 
logically be criticized by those who have 
demanded and received the right to censor 
textbooks that minorities and feminists find 
offensive to them. And surely no liberal who 
regards a career as the right of every woman 
can object to allowing a company to write 
off the cost of operating a day-care center 
that makes that career possible. 

The move to get tax-supported legal- 
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services attorneys back to their proper jobs 
and out of the advocacy business is timely. 
Outgoing president John Adams tried to per- 
petuate his philosophy of government and 
thwart the will of the people by using the 
courts, which he had stacked in his favor, 
to oppose the programs of incoming presi- 
dent Thomas Jefferson. Our outgoing liber- 
als, with the courts and the bureaucracies 
stacked in their favor, are trying similar tac- 
tics to thwart the program that Ronald 
Reagan campaigned and won on. 

The problem of prayer in schools, which 
wasn't a problem until the Supreme Court 
made it one with its rather bizarre inter- 
pretation of the First Amendment, is a prob- 
lem that simply has to be faced, and the act 
chooses to face it now. In any event, the 
Supreme Court will have to recognize sooner 
or later that the First Amendment not only 
forbids the establishment of religion but 
protects the free exercise of it as well. 

The act does not attack homosexuals, but 
merely requires that any proselytizing they 
do be done at their own expense, not at the 
expense of the federal taxpayer. The $371,- 
000 spent recently to relocate Cuban and 
Haitian homosexuals was a favor granted 
to no other special-interest group. 

The traditional role of women has been 
denigrated by the radical feminist move- 
ment; these strident viragos have trumpeted 
their opinion in tax-supported forums that 
raising children is degrading and that only a 
"career" will properly “fulfill” a woman. 

That it is always a "career" and not just a 
job is an indication of the upper-middle- 
class elitism of this well-dressed movement. 
In this scenario, women are to trade the liv- 
ing room for the operating room or the 
courtroom, not the factory floor or other less 
desirable tasks that most women will have 
to accept, as do most men. We need take this 
group seriously only when Aigner and Pap- 
pagallo start making steel-toed safety shoes. 

What are the chances of the Family Pro- 
tection Act’s passage? Given the climate of 
the times. they have to be rated good to ex- 
cellent. Senator Paul Laxalt (Rep. Nev.) is 
the co-sponsor, which usually indicates 
White House approval, and anyone who 
underrates that fact simply hasn't been pay- 
ine attention. 

But the cuestion may be moot; much of 
what is in the act probably will be passed in 
other acts before the Family Protection Act 
itself comes up. However, the act is valuable 
as a statement of principle for America's 
new beginning.@ 


ACTION NEEDED ON ACID RAIN 


@ Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the Clean 
Air Act of 1970 and subsequent revisions 
were designed to protect the American 
people from air pollution that jeopard- 
izes their health and welfare. A recent 
article published in Chemical and Engi- 
neering News provides perhaps the most 
balanced assessment to date of one of 
the most serious emerging threats to that 
objective—acid rain. 

The evidence is rapidly mounting that 
acid rain presents a very real and pres- 
ent danger. Some of the documented ef- 
fects are the destruction of lakes and 
streams together with the wildlife asso- 
ciated with these natural resources, Even 
more alarming is the fact that acid rain 
may pose direct human health hazards 
by leaching toxic metals into drinking 
water supplies. 

Studies of the causes of acid rain, 
make it increasingly apparent that man- 
made sources of sulfur dioxide and nitro- 
gen oxides are the chief causes of the 
increasing acidity of precipitation. This 
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is particularly true in the Eastern United 
States and Canada. 

Last week I joined Senator MITCHELL, 
and others of our colleagues in intro- 
ducing S. 1706, the Acid Deposition Con- 
trol Act, to address this problem. This 
legislation is essential if we are to avoid 
increasing economic losses and irrevers- 
ible environmental degradation already 
being experienced in parts of the United 
States and Canada and even more se- 
verely in Germany and Scandinavia. 

Ms. Lois R. Ember’s Chemical and En- 
gineering News article provides a com- 
prehensive and balanced overview of the 
issues and controversies surrounding the 
acid rain phenomenon. I strongly urge 
my colleagues to read her article as they 
consider S. 1706 and ask that the article 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

AciD POLLUTANTS: HITCHHIKERS RIDE THE 
WIND 


(By Lois R. Ember) 


In Canada it has been called an “eco- 
logical holocaust." In the U.S., Office of Man- 
agement & Budget director David Stockman 
has denied its existence. Canadians are con- 
cerned that their major industries—fisheries 
and lumber—may be devastated by the acid 
onslaught, Midwestern coal miners fear the 
loss of their jobs. Acid rain may not be the 
most important environmental issue of the 
decade—global carbon dioxide buildup may 
be a more intractable problem—but it un- 
doubtedly qualifies as the most emotional. 

Canada is bearing down on the U.S. to 
regulate those pollutants that cross the bor- 
der with the winds and rain down on the 
provinces as acids without linking the prob- 
lem to other issues sucn as energy exports. 
The U.S. is trying to appease the Canadians 
short of legislating, buying time to under- 
stand the problem before it regulates. 

At stake in this high-rolling political game 
are the economies and social well-being of 
both nations. The chips are lakes and 
aquatic life, forests, agricultural lands, 
monuments, buildings, cars, and perhaps 
even health. In the balance is the risk of 
ecological damage or economic disaster-—-or 
both. And while the dice are rolling, acid 
rain's bitter potion of scientific conundrums 
and political quandaries has the corrosive 
potential to rent the federation—pitting 
state against state or region against region— 
and to sever the long-standing alliance be- 
tween the U.S. and Canada. 

In short, acid rain may well be the catchy 
shorthand term for the environmental par- 
adigm of our times. It is the result of a 
technological fix: Tall stacks, built to eject 
pollutants high into the atmosphere where 
they could hitch rides on prevailing winds, 
solved local air pollution problems but failed 
to repeal one of Newton's laws—what goes 
up must come down. Local air pollution 
problems became regional ones. So for all 
our technological cleverness, we may be be- 
coming servants rather than masters of tech- 
nology, warns San Diego University biologist 
Mary E. Clark. 

Servant or master aside, acid rain also 
spotlights two other modern dilemmas. 
One—the basic conflict between the need 
to respond quickly to ameliorate a prob- 
lem and the need to gather enough scientific 
information to resvond responsibly. The 
other—that pollution is often the by-prod- 
uct of some action beneficial to society and 
the cost of pollution must compete with the 
cost of controlling it. 

Like its brethren issues, global carbon 
dioxide buildup and stratospheric ozone loss, 
acid rain recognizes no state or national 
boundaries. As such, it becomes a unifying 
principle that defines the global village. 
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Canada’s Governor General Edward Schreyer 
reminded President Ronald Reagan of this 
on Reagan's visit to Canada in March. “If 
this is the era of the global village," Schreyer 
said, “then welcome to the house next door." 

He might also have pointed out that the 
shared airshed between Canada and the U.S. 
is a village commons that can't be "over- 
grazed" lest, in biologist Garret Hardin's 
words, “the tragedy of the commons” be- 
sets both nations. 

In this instance, the commons is being 
overburdened with the byproducts of in- 
dustrial activity, electric power generation, 
and transportation. Sulfur dioxide and nitro- 
gen oxides spewed from these sources are 
further oxidized in the atmosphere, If they 
fall back to Earth near the source as dry 
gases or particles, a small percentage will 
later combine with precipitation to form 
acids. But, if they are sent aloft through tall 
stacks they can travel the prevailing west- 
erly winds for hundreds of miles over a 
period of several days. During this travel 
they can be transformed chemically into 
sulfuric and nitric acids that are scavenged 
by precipitation and fall on leaves, soils, 
lakes, and man-made objects as rain, snow, 
sleet, and fog. Both dry and wet deposition 
are colloquially lumped together as “acid 
rain.” 

How the acid precursors are chemically 
"processed" is poorly understood. But the 
classical photo-chemical gas-phase reaction 
between sulfur dioxide or nitrogen oxides 
and the hydroxyl radical is now believed to 
play & less dominant role. More important, 
some scientists believe, is the processing fac- 
tory residing in the clouds; tantalizing hints 
from field experiments point to hydrogen 
peroxide or another oxidant as the processor 
that manages the rate of conversion of pre- 
cursor to acid. 

Whatever the transformation mechanisms 
may be, acid rain with a pH of 3 to 4 1s fall- 
ing over the eastern U.S. and southeastern 
Canada. Florida and the Carolinas report 
acid rain. The sensitive Boundary Waters 
Wilderness Area of Minnesota is receiving 
an acid onslaught from both the U.S. and 
Ontario. Isolated spots in Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and British Columbia are measuring 
precipitation at pH levels below 5.6, the con- 
ventional cutoff between acid and alkaline 
precipitation (pH 5.6 1s the value of atmos- 
pheric carbon dioxide dissolved in water). 
And in 1980, scientists from the University 
of Colorado report:d “unexpectedly low pH 
values" of precipitation collected in the 
Como Creek watershed, high in the Rocky 
Mountains, 4 miles east of the Continental 
Divide. More recently, acid fog with a pH 
of 3 has been recorded in Los Angeles. 

In contrast to the composition of acid 
rain falling in the eastern U.S. and Canada, 
the precipitation falling at Como Creek ap- 
pears to be dominated by nitric acid. In the 
East, sulfuric acid, by a factor of two, ap- 
pears to be the main component of acid 


Although there are natural sources of 
acid—lightning, volcanic eruptions, anaero- 
bic decomposition of organic matter, air- 
borne sea salt sprays—most scientists would 
agree that the acid rain falling on Scandi- 
navia, the U.S., Canada, and possibly Japan 
and China traces its origin to the combus- 
tion of fossil fuels. 

In North America, a whopping 80% of sul- 
fur pollution is generated east of the Missis- 
sippi River, mainly in pockets concentrated 
around Sudbury Ont., smelting facilities, 
and in the Ohio River Valley—Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
and Kentucky—where high-sulfur coal is 
burned largely unchecked in large power 
plants. Two thirds of the sulfur dioxide gen- 
erated in the U.S. comes from thermal power 
generation, but industrial sources contribute 
a hefty share. In Canada, smelters are re- 
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sponsible for 40% of the sulfur dioxide pro- 
duced. Transportation is the main source of 
man-made nitrogen oxides in both countries. 

The airshed shared by the U.S. and Can- 
ada is a two-way corridor carrying pollu- 
tants in both directions, but not equally. In 
& point research effort, U.S. and Canadian 
scientists have determined that the net flux 
of sulfur compounds, the precursors to the 
dominant component of “eastern” acid rain, 
is from south to north. In fact, Canada 
claims that 50% of its acid rain originates in 
the Ohio River Valley, and that it sends back 
only 10 to 15% of the sulfur compounds con- 
tributing to acidity in the U.S. 

No matter the extent of contribution, the 
prevailing winds carry the acid pollutants 
to areas in both countries least able to buf- 
fer them. The soils in the Adirondacks, Nova 
Scotia, Quebec, and Ontario are thin and low 
in alkalinity. The acidity that would be re- 
moved in well-buffered soils is, in these thin 
soils, allowed to percolate down to ground- 
water or to run off directly into lakes and 
streams essentially unneutralized. As a re- 
sult, the chemistry and biology of the af- 
fected solls, vegetation, and waters are al- 
tered considerably. 

The Scandinavians were the first to make 
the connection between fossil fuel combus- 
tion and atmospheric acidity. In the mid- 
1950’s they set up a monitoring network 
across northern Europe. After 15 years of 
measuring for sulfates and nitrates they 
noticed a “dramatic change” in the composi- 
tion of precipitation, explains Henning 
Rodhe of the University of Stockholm. 

Winds sweeping over the industrialized 
&reas of England and the Ruhr Valley of 
West Germany picked up and processed the 
acid precursors, only to dump them uncere- 
moniously on vulnerable mountain lakes and 
and streams in southern Norway and Sweden. 
"Sulfate levels were going up and acid- 
ity was increasing,” Rodhe Says. At the 
same time, fish populations in those 
affected waters were declining. In 1959 
Norwegian fisheries inspector A. Dannevig 
linked the two phenomena. Ten years later, 
Swedish scientist Svante Oden charted the 
spread of acidity in northern Europe. 

Taking their cue from the Scandinavians, 
American scientists Gene Likens, P. H. 
Borman, and C. V. Cogbill, over a period of 
several years in the early 1970's, legitimized 
acid rain as an issue worthy of study in the 
U.S. Using the meager data available for the 
periods 1954-55 and 1972-73, they Mapped 
what they believed to be increasing and 
spreading acidity. From a central core encom- 
passing the Northeast and parts of the Ohio 
River Valley they mapped the spread of 
acidity south toward Florida, west toward 
Illinois, and north into Canada. 

However, the marked increase in acidity 
(from pH 5.6 to about 4.5) from 1955 to 
1973 noted by Likens and associates may be 
more apparent than real, claim scientists 
from the coal and utility industries. They 
cite the work of Richard Semonion of the 
Illinois State Water Survey. 

Semonion contends that the higher pH 
values recorded or calculated for the mid- 
1950's were due to alkaline agents and cal- 
cium and magnesium kicked up by the dust 
Storms of the drought-ravaged Northeast 
Midwest. When Semonin substituted more 
"normal" alkaline levels for the 1955-58 data, 


he found hot spots of pH levels ranging from 
4.3 to 5.0 all across the US. 


More recent precipitation data coming 
from two national networks (the National 
Atmospheric Deposition Program—NADP— 
and the Multistate Atmospheric Power Pro- 
duction Pollution Study—MAP3S—and the 
Canadian Network for Sampling Precipita- 
tion confirm Likens and his colleagues’ find- 
ing of expanding areas of high acidity (pH 
4.5 or lower), if not a trend for increasing 
acidity. Says Likens: “People are quibbling 
about this and that, but the fact is acid 
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rain is falling and at very high concentra- 
tions in the eastern U.S. and Canada. That 
area has increased in size rather dramati- 
cally since 1955; and we have confirmation 
that about 1930, the rain was not acid in the 
U.S.” Nor was precipitation acid before the 
industrial revolution. Arctic snows that fell 
around 1800 and were preserved as ice in 
glaciers are generally above pH 5.6, The pH 
of ice cores from Greenland range even 
higher, from pH 6 to 7.6. 

Yet there are disturbing, unresolved prob- 
lems that make it difficult even to know 
what the true pH of “pure” rain ought to be, 
although some scientists believe it to be far 
below 5.6. Why, for example, are National 
Oceanographic & Atmospheric Administra- 
tion scientists finding acidic precipitation 
(pH 4.7) in remote oceanic areas of the 
world? Are the sources natural emissions of 
reduced sulfur compounds from the ocean? 
Or are the sulfates imported over long dis- 
tances from industrialized centers of the 
world? 

Why is there no strong trend in acidity 
evident even at the longest (17 years) con- 
tinuously operating monitoring station in 
the U.S. at Hubbard Brook Experimental 
Forest in the White Mountains of Vermont? 
“This is bothersome,” says atmospheric 
chemist Ralph Cicerone of the National Cen- 
ter for Atmospheric Research, “because emis- 
sions of gaseous pollutants in the area to the 
west and south of Hubbard Brook, pollutants 
that feed the precipitation at Hubbard 
Brook, have increased, though not dras- 
tically.” Yet this increase is not reflected in 
increased acidity as monitored at that site. 

Other questions also go unanswered. Why 
is there a shift in dominance of acidity from 
sulfuric acid to nitric acid? Is it the result of 
changing source-emission patterns or source 
controls? Or is it, asks Cicerone, the result 
of some complicated, poorly understood, non- 
linear chemical reactions? More sulfuric acid 
forms in summer than in winter, yet sulfur 
dioxide emissions remain fairly constant 
throughout the year. Can this fluctuation be 
explained by the same nonlinear reactions? 
Probably, but nobody knows for certain. 

If there are so many unanswered scientific 
questions, why is there a clamor for regulat- 
ing the sources of acid precursors? Quite 
simply, damage reports on fragile ecosystems 
in the Adirondacks, in southern Ontario, in 
Nova Scotia, and along the Minnesota-On- 
tario border in the Boundary Waters Wilder- 
ness Area are mounting. 

Every environmental hazard has its own 
biological monitor. Canaries carried into 
mines warned miners of the presence of 
deadly but odorless methane gas. Dead fish 
may be the biological monitors for acid rain. 

In 1975. Cornell University scientists sur- 
veyed 214 high-altitude Adirondack lakes. 
Eighty-two of these were devoid of fish; 51% 
had a pH of 5 or less, a value critical to the 
survival of fish. In contrast, in the 1930's 
only 4^. of the lakes supposedly had a pH 
below 5. 

According to aquatic biologist Martin 
Pfeiffer, there are some 2877 lakes and ponds 
in Adirondack Park. Since 1975, he and his 
coworkers at the N.Y. Department of Envi- 
ronmental Conservation (DEC) have sur- 
veyed 849 lakes. They found that 25% were 
"critically acidified below pH 5." More pre- 
cisely, 264 lakes and ponds, totaling some 
11,000 acres, have a pH of less than 5 and are 
incapable of supporting any viable sport fish. 
An additional 256 lakes and ponds, totaling 
some 63,000 acres, “are in danger of reaching 
a critical level of acidity” for fish, says 
Robert F. Cross, press aide to DEC com- 
missioner Robert F. Placke. 

New York has been adding calcium com- 
pounds to lakes—a short-lived corrective 
measure—since 1959. Because of cost, the 
program has shrunk over the years. Today, 
Pfeiffer says, only six or seven lakes—about 
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200 acres—are limed to protect important 
native strains of brook trout or to provide 
fishing at campsites frequented by tourists. 
Pfeiffer is now determining the effectiveness 
of the liming treatment. This July his group 
collected water samples from previously 
limed waters. In general, their preliminary 
findings show liming to be effective, that is, 
able to maintain the pH at a level viable for 
fish for two to three years. 

Like New York's DEC, Canada's Depart- 
ment of the Environment and the Ontario 
Ministry of Environment also have kept a 
fish death watch. They report that more 
than 140 lakes are so acidified that no fish 
swim in them. A staggering 48,500 additional 
lakes are threatened and could be fishless in 
& decade if no action is taken to reduce emis- 
sions soon. To the east, nine rivers in Nova 
Scotia, once teeming with salmon, now have 
& pH below 4.7 and are barren. Eleven more 
river3 are threatened. 

Lakes in Minnesota also are being ravaged 
by acid. The Minnesota Pollution Control 
Agency has just completed a two-year survey 
of 17o lakes. It reports that the lakes show 
& decrease in alkalinity that correlates with 
the history of acid precipitation in the 
state. The agency expects the most sensitive 
lakes to go acid within this decade. Alan 
Watson, chairman of the environmental 
group, Friends of the Boundary Waters 
Wilderness, says 87 of those 175 lakes sur- 
veyed are in the 1 million acre Boundary 
Waters Canoe Area, and “83 percent of these 
lakes are classified as susceptible. Their buf- 
fering capacity is close to being over- 
whelmed.” This confirms the 1979 findings of 
Environmental Protection Agency scientist 
Gary E. Glass. 

Though widely dispersed, the sensitive 
lake regions in the U.S. and Canada share a 
common geological history. In the last Ice 
Age, 250 million years ago, the continent was 
glaciated. As the glaciers moved southward 
they scraped away the surface, hollowing out 
basins and pushing around soils. In the end, 
a random, thin mixture of soils with differ- 
ent buffering capacities was laid down. 
Today, adjacent watersheds may possess dif- 
ferent abilities to buffer acidity, although 
Ontario Ministry of Environment limnolog- 
ist Tom Brydges says “only a little bit of al- 
kalinity in the watershed is needed to neu- 
tralize the small amount of acid falling in 
precipitation.” 

It is the soils in the watershed that neu- 
tralize more than 90 percent of the acid 
in precipitation. Only a small amount of 
acid ever gets to the surface waters directly, 
and that usually occurs during the spring 
when the accumulated snow melts, flushes 
rapidly into lakes and streams, and tempo- 
rarily overcomes the buffering capacity of 
these waters. 


The acid in rain is neutralized by dissolv- 
ing and mobilizing metals from the soil. 
Among the metals mobilized is aluminum, 
which, in combination with high acidity, is 
toxic to fish. During snow melt, the mobil- 
ized aluminum 1s carried with the runoff to 
the surface water. 


Carl L. Schofield of Cornell University, 
who along with colleagues climbed the 
Adirondacks in 1975 to test the waters of the 
lakes nestled in the high peaks, was one of 
the first to note the one-two punch packed 
hv acidified (<pH 5) freshwaters containing 
high concentrations of aluminum. He also 
found that aluminum leached by organic 
acids—those found in naturally occurring 
acid bog lakes—is complexed in a form that 
is not toxic to fish. Since his finding, Ca- 
nadians have documented the lethality of 
the combination to several secies of inver- 
tebrates, zooplankton. and aquatic insects. 
Liken's grouo at Hubbard Brook is finding 
similar effects on aquatic invertebrates. 

While acid rain is mobilizing from the 
soll aluminum, which now also can be taken 
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up by plant roots, it is also stripping the 
soil of the valuable nutrients calcium, mag- 
nesium, sodium, and potassium. Nitrogen- 
fixing bacteria, which live in harmony with 
certain legumes, are slain by increasing acid- 
ity. Other microorganisms that thrive on or- 
ganic litter and humus also are killed by 
high acidity; with their deaths, the soil is 
deprived of an important source of nitrog- 
enous nutrients, Some of this loss, however, 
can be made up by the sulfates, nitrates, and 
ammonia in acid rain itself, which are re- 
cuired nutrients. 

Because of the fertilizing benefits of the 
&cids, some crops actually thrive in a rain 
bath of acid, and the harmful long-term 
effects that acid rain may have on forests 
now may be masked by this short-term shot 
of nutrients, The few simulated studies on 
crops that have been carried out by EPA un- 
der unnaturally high doses of acidity are in- 
conclusive, and little field work exists. Under 
these artificial conditions yields of radish, 
beet, carrot, and broccoli were reduced. Acid 
loving plants like tomatoes thrived. Foliage 
of spinach &nd lettuce was damaged and 
therefore unmarketable, although the yield 
was unaffected. 

Spruce, pine, aspen, and birch are par- 
ticularly sensitive to enhanced acidity. The 
protective waxy surfaces of leaves can be 
Stripped, leaving the tree vulnerable to 
drought and disease; root systems of toxic 
metals such as aluminum and perhaps 
manganese; and transpiration, photosyn- 
thesis and seed germination can be inhib- 
ited. 

Acid rain, nowever, is just one of a variety 
of stresses affecting forest ecosystems. Ozone, 
sulfur dioxide, nutrient availability, drought 
and heavy metals also “impinge simultane- 
ously on the system,” Likens explains. “For 
whatever reason,” Likens says, “the forests 
in New England appear to be rather un- 
healthy today.” 

Canadians are especially concerned about 
their forests--their number one industry. 
In eastern Canada alone where the soil is 
acid, thin, and highly susceptible to acid 
de»osition, the forest industry is worth $4 
billion annually and employs thousands of 
people. In all of Canada, the forest indus- 
try employs about 300,000 people, and prod- 
uct exports amounted to $11.5 billion in 
1980 

Domtar Inc., the largest forest products 
firm in Canada, sent George H. Tomlinson to 
West Germany to review the work of Ber- 
nard Ulrich and coworkers. For the past 15 
years, Ulrich's group has been studying beech 
and spruce forests on Solling Plateau, down- 
wind of West Germany's steel and industrial 
heartland. The West German group has 
noted serious changes in soll chemistry be- 
lieved to be triggered by acid rain. These 
changes are reflected in the serious degrada- 
tion of the beech and spruce forests. The 
condition of the beech forest is so serious 
that no palliative measure, including liming, 
is expected to save it. 

Tomlinson reports that the West German 
group found that forests act as acid con- 
centrators: Acid reaching the forest floor 
annually is two (beech) to four (spruce) 
times the acid in the rain entering the for- 
est canopy. This is so because foliage and 
bark capture and oxidize sulfur dioxide pres- 
ent in the atmosphere in very low concen- 
tratious (dry deposition). The resulting acid 
is then added to the acid aerosols (very small 
acid particles) already deposited in the can- 
opy from the air. When it rains both these 
acid sources are cleansed from the trees 
and fall to the forest floor. 


The increased acid input has slowed the 
breakdown of humus, and carbon and nitro- 
gen stores in the soil are increasing. The 
increased nitrogen in the soil undergoes 
additional reactions that generate more 
acid, further stressing the trees, mainly by 
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releasing inorganic aluminum into the so- 
called soil solution. This aluminum is toxic 
to the fine roots in the soil’s mineral layer 
and they are damaged. The trees survive 
though they are severely stressed because 
the fine rootlets in the humus layer above 
are less affected by the organically com- 
plexed aluminum at that soil level. Although 
the trees’ ultimate survival is in doubt, the 
West German group recommends liming as 
& remedial measure to rectify damage done 
by the altered soil chemistries. 

The Scandinavians, who have been mon- 
itoring the effects of acid rain longer than 
anyone else, have yet to discern a decrease 
in productivity of their forests. Arne Tollan 
of the Norwegian Institute for Water Re- 
search, and one of the authors of a final re- 
port of an eight-year-long government-spon- 
sored study of acid rain's effect on forest and 
fish, says, "There appears to be no serious 
decrease in forest growth because of the in- 
crease in nitrogen deposition accompanying 
acid precipitation. We are finding an in- 
creased leaching of calcium and magnesium 
in the soils, but at present the fertilizing 
effects of acid rain are dominant." 

Folke Andersson, coordinator of Sweden's 
research on acid rain's effects on soils, for- 
ests, and water, explains that “75 percent of 
nitrogen needed by forests comes from the 
work of soil organisms." Laboratory studies 
show that increased acidity kills these micro- 
organisms. "Over the long term we ought to 
see a decrease in forest productivity due to 
the decrease in organisms releasing nitro- 
gen to the soil. We can't see this yet," An- 
dersson says. 

The Norwegian report makes clear beyond 
a doubt that precipitation in southern Scan- 
dinavia has become more acidic as a result 
of long-range transport of pollutants, and 
nitrogen oxides are contributing an ever in- 
creasing portion to this acidity. Because 
precipitation forms when air masses rise and 
cool, the mountainous area of southern Nor- 
way has been particularly affected. Here, all 
lakes in an area of 13,000 sq km are fishless, 
and an additional 20,000-sq-km area has se- 
verely depressed fish populations, Tollan 
says. The mobilization of aluminum from 
soils by acid water is cited as a major factor 
in the reduced fish populations. How altered 
land-use patterns may contribute to in- 
creased acidification and reduced fish stocks 
is not clarified in the Norwegian study. Nor 
are any health effects directly attributed to 
acid waters, although the fear is that acidi- 
fied drinking water could leach the toxic 
metal copper from pipes delivering the water 
to homes. Andersson reports that children 
in towns along the southwest coast of 
Sweden, which receive the highest input of 
acid pollution, have contracted diarrhea 
from high copper levels in the drinking 
water. He also reports that fish in some lakes 
in this area have been declared unfit for 
human consumption because of high mercury 
content. There also is speculation that cer- 
tain concentrations of aluminum and other 
metals in drinking water may be related to 
incidences of mental disorders, and that 
breathing acid sulfate aerosols may result in 
respiratory and cardiac problems. 

U.S. and Canadian scientists came late to 
the problem—the first recognition that acid 
rain was falling on the U.S. was by Likens 
and colleagues in 1970—but they are making 
up for lost time. Acid rain is a growth in- 
dustry: Every year there are more funds, 
more research, more scientific reports and 
more articles in magazines and newspapers. 
One Canadian scientist facetiously suggests 
that forests may be stressed more by the 
demand for paper for reports and articles 
than by acid from the sky. 

Research activities abound in all sectors— 
federal, state, and provincial governments, 
universities, and private industries. With 
the signing of the Memorandum of Intent 
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on Transboundary Air Pollution last Au- 
gust—the first step in negotiating an air 
quality treaty—five joint U.S.-Canadian re- 
search groups are now assessing the current 
state of knowledge. 

Canada will spend $41 million (Canadian) 
over a four-year period on a coordinated 
federal effort: Ontario alone spends about 
$5 million (Canadian) a year on a vast array 
of atmospheric chemistry and ecological 
effects studies. President Reagan’s budget for 
fiscal 1982 calls for a 75% increase in funds 
from $12 million last year to about $20 
million in 1982 for the coordinated federal 
effort mandated under the Acid Precipita- 
tion Act of 1980 (Title VII of the Energy 
Security Act of 1980). Since 1977, the Elec- 
tric Power Research Institute, the research 
arm of the electric utility industry, has spent 
$14.5 million—the single largest research 
effort on the continent, says EPRI's Ralph 
Perhac. 

EPRI' universe of research includes trans- 
port, transformation, and deposition studies, 
ecological effects efforts, and even projects to 
develop hardware to collect dry deposited 
acids, which is a very weak link in under- 
standing the acid rain problem. Perhaps the 
institute’s best-known effort is its three-lake 
study in the Adirondacks. With EPRI fund- 
ing ($5.5 million), six universities, Brook- 
haven National Laboratory, and the U.S. 
Geological Survey have been conducting 
“calibrated watershed” studies on three 
neighboring watersheds, each having its own 
lake. Similar to the work coordinated by 
Tom Brydges in Ontario, the EPRI effort is 
measuring every chemical moiety entering 
and leaving the watersheds. 

Although carved out of the same low-cal- 
cium/low-buffering granite bedrock, and re- 
ceiving the same atmospheric acid onslaught, 
one lake is very acidic, one is “moderately 
acidic” (pH 5.5 to 7.0), and the third is not 
acidic (pH 7). EPRI ask why. 

Brydges explains that the glaciers impar- 
tially and haphazardly laid down soils, so 
that although a whole region may be low in 
alkaline agents, one small area may in fact 
have & better buffering capacity than an- 
other nearby. Also, depth cf soil and soil 
compaction may not be the same from one 
area to the next. Preliminary data indicate 
that Brydges is correct. 

Indeed, the depth and compaction of the 
soil around the three lakes differ. EPRI's 
director of ecological programs Robert W. 
Brocksen says that the residence time of 
acids in the soil appears to b? an important 
factor in determining the acidity of the sur- 
face waters. Loosely packed soils allow the 
&cid precipitation to percolate slowly, the 
modifying effect of the soils 1s enhanced, and 
less acid eventually reaches the surface wa- 
ters. He also notes that the increased acidity 
during snow melt is confined to the top 2 to 
3 meters of the lakes. 

In an effort to understand how acid rain 
is formed and what is deposited in lakes, for 
example, EPA and the Department of Energy 
sponsored the largest, most comprehensive 
although inexpensive (about $100,000) set of 
studies on acid rain. Known as OSCAR (Oxl- 
dation & Scavenging Characteristics of April 
Rain), 100 researchers from six U.S. universi- 
ties, several national laboratories, Environ- 
ment Canada, and the Ontario Ministry of 
Environment converged on the Midwest, 
downwind of that tight knot of high-pollut- 
ing coal-burning power plants in the Ohio 
River Valley, this past April to monitor and 
collect rain from storm systems. 

Stationary samplers were spread through- 
out 30 states and the province of Ontario to 
collect deposited rain while an analytical ar- 
mada of three planes collected samples aloft. 
Field pH data are now being mapped, but 
only a fourth of the chemical analyses have 
been completed because funds have dried up. 
Still, program director Jeremy (Jake) Hales 
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expects to have most of the results docu- 
mented by spring 1982 and on computer for- 
mat by that summer. “Scientists will prob- 
ably be chewing on this for the next 10 
years,” Hales says. There are plans to rerun 
OSCAR in October 1983. 

OSCAR was patterned after the Acid Pre- 
cipitation Experiment (APEX) involving 15 
investigators from several universities and 
atmospheric chemist Al Lazrus of the Na- 
tional Center for Atmospheric Research, who 
is coordinating the effort. APEX was designed 
to dissect the chemical sequence of events 
that create acidity. Lazrus argues that the 
important but as yet baffling chemistry oc- 
curs In the clouds. “Unless one knows what's 
actually happening in the clouds to produce 
acids, it is very difficult to regulate. You may 
regulate something that is very costly and 
yet will have very little effect on acidity,” he 
says. 

From field experiments in which cloud 
water was collected, APEX data show that “a 
lot of nitric acid is generated in the cloud, 
but the mechanism is totally unknown,” 
Lazrus says. Collected samples also show that 
probably enough hydrogen peroxide vapor 
is generated in the cloud water itself to act 
as the rate-limiting oxidant in the transfor- 
mation of sulfur dioxide to sulfuric acid and 
possibly nitrogen dioxide to nitric acid. 

Hydrogen peroxide precursors—hydrocar- 
bons and ozone—are present in sufficient 
concentrations in polluted air to generate 
the oxidant. Lazrus’ laboratory work sug- 
gests that hydrocarbons are indeed control- 
ling the oxidant level. “We don't know all 
the processes that give rise to hydrogen per- 
oxide, but we do know that olefins, which 
are unsaturated hydrocarbons, and ozone are 
two precursors which are capable of doing 
this,” Lazrus says. He also suspects that there 
are other mechanisms for generating the 
acids, but he doesn’t know what they are. 

Volker Mohnen, director of the Atmos- 
pheric Sciences Research Center at the State 
University of New York, Albany, is a mem- 
ber of the APEX team, and is a coauthor of a 
National Science Foundation-DOE-sponsored 
study on "Wet Deposition in the Northeast- 
ern U.S," which is being circulated and 
quoted widely by the coal and electric utility 
industries. 


His group studied the movement of air 
masses from Canada and from the Southwest 
and measured and analyzed precipitation 
falling at a site in Illinois upwind of the 
Ohio River Valley, and at White Face Moun- 
tain in the Adirondacks downwind of the 
valley. He says the group found no “signifi- 
cant gradient" in wet deposition between the 
two sites, and that the factor governing the 
amount of pollution-related ions deposited 
in rain is the amount of rain, not the direc- 
tion that the air mass had taken. The rain, 
however, was less acid in Illinois because of 
acid-buffering calcium in the Illinois rain. 
From his work, Mohnen concludes that “it 
looks as if the acid rain phenomenon 1s non- 
linear with respect to emissions. More emís- 
sions do not necessarily mean more acid rain 
in à proportional way at a specific site." Then 
he goes on to describe his regional “super- 
bowl," that area from Illinois east, in which 
high concentrations of sulfur oxides, nitrogen 
oxides, ozone, and hydrocarbons are emitted 
from many sources that "somehow ulti- 
mately contribute to the acidity of air masses 
that deposit rain at a particular site." Be- 
cause of this superbowl, the link between an 


emitting source and the ultimate deposition 
site is lost. 


He is saying that the question remains 
which source or sources in the Ohio River 
Valley to control and by how much to con- 
trol them to correct the acidity problem in 
the Adirondacks, for instance. Time is 
needed, he says, to unravel the chemistry, 
and to develop better deposition models. 
“I'm afraid that we will all give our blessing 
to a 10% reduction in sulfur dioxide emis- 
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sions thet can be achieved through coal 
wasning, scrubbers, ana otner strategies, and 
tnen in nve or 10 years look back at the 
mess and say that it didn't do a dern bit of 
good. That's dangerous because it hurts the 
scientific community, and it hurts the over- 
all environmental cause," Mohnen says. 

Wnhile the research goes on, he suggests 
that susceptible regions like the Adirondacks 
be placed in “a holding pattern" by using 
waterbombers to lime whole watersheds— 
not just lakes, but the whole shed including 
forests. He claims that 100,000 acres in Adi- 
rondack Park can be limed for a cost of less 
than $4 million, which includes the estab- 
lishment of a monitoring network to assure 
that the cure is not worse than the Illness. 
He admits that Likens views his suggestion 
as "combating cancer with an aspirin." A 
Canadian scientist has quipped that “the 
only agency able to lime all of Ontario is 
another Ice Age." 

The Canadians offer a different interpre- 
tation of Mohnen's findings. Peter Sum- 
mers, & research scientist with the Federal 
Atmospheric Environment Service, says that 
the two sites from which measurements were 
taken are either in or very near the heavily 
polluted region from southern Ontario, east 
of the Mississippi, to the northeastern U.S. 
Air masses traveling over this region from 
whatever direction would "reach some sort 
of saturation," because the pollutants are 
being deposited out of the atmosphere as 
fast as they are being accumulated. That's 
why Mohnen is seeing no gradient, no dif- 
ference in deposition at the two sites. “There 
is heavy deposition in the same area having 
high emission rates. Had he looked outside 
this region, further west of the Illinois site, 
for instance, he probably would have seen 
& gradient," a difference in deposition, 
Summers believes. 

In short, in heavily polluted areas, with 
many high emissions sources, pollutant dep- 
osition is correspondingly high, and inde- 
pendent of wind direction. Outside the pol- 
luted area, depostion is highly dependent on 
wind direction. In relatively remote stations 
near Kenora, Ont., which is northwest of 
Lake Superior, “the air is much more pol- 
luted when it is coming from the Southeast 
than when it is coming from the North,” 
Summer savs. The Canadians also don't be- 
lieve that Mohnen has sufficiently consid- 
ered meteorological conditions that produce 
rain. How much acid rain is produced de- 
pends both on the amount of emissions and 
on weather conditions, they say. 

Gregg Van Volkenburgh, director of the air 
resources branch of the Ontario Ministry of 
Environment, agrees with Mohnen that there 
is not a one-to-one relationship between 
sulfur dioxide emissions and sulfuric acid 
formation. He also says that the best strategy 
over the long term is control of sulfur 
dioxide. nitrogen oxides. and hydrocarbons. 
Nevertheless, he says that it is “our feeling 
that a substantial reduction in sulfur dioxide 
emissions will lead to a substantial decrease 
in sulfuric acid in precipitation, and the 
effect will be seen over a five- to 10-year 
period." A first step must be taken, and sul- 
fur dioxide reduction is such a step, he con- 
tends. 


Ontario, he points out, is making its major 
polluters—Inco with its quarter-mile-high 
stalk spewing out 1% of the global sulfur 
budget annually, and Ontario Hydro's four 
power plants—cut emissions about 50%, 
“without squandering industry's money." 
Hiding behind the uncertainties and taking 
no action is not responsible, Van Volken- 
burgh says. An accelerated research effort 
without legislation to begin to deal with the 
problem would be viewed by Canadians as 
insufficient. “We are not asking the U.S. to 
devise a new regulatory stratagem for acid 
rain; that’s premature,” says George Rejhon, 
environment counselor with the Canadian 
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Embassy. But, he continues, "We believe that 
the U.S. ought now, in the course of review- 
ing the Clean Air Act, to fashion in the law 
a tool to deal with acid rain." 

Under the present Administration, that 
seems unlikely. The National Acid Precipita- 
tion Plan, which was called for under the 
1980 Acid Precipitation Act and which is to 
be the blueprint for a coordinated federal 
research effort, is expected to be completed 
this fall. That also is when the actual 10-year 
research program is to begin, says Chris 
Bernabo, executive director of the inter- 
agency task force developing the plan. 

In a June discussion paper on amendments 
to the law, EPA Administrator Anne M. 
Gorsuch wrote: “The most conspicuous 
transport issue is acid rain. Canada is exert- 
ing considerable pressure for preventive 
action. Environmentalists also seek prompt 
and stern action to address the problem. The 
best option appears to be to accelerate EPA's 
current 10-year research project ...as much 
as currently available dollars and sound 
science will permit, and defer regulation 
until the sources and extent of the problem 
can be better identified. Industrial groups 
would support this...” 

Economics is driving the politics. And like 
the warm fronts that move eastward across 
the U.S. to drop acid showers on the North- 
east, the hot language of politics is over- 
riding the cold logic of science. Technological 
controls on the major emitters of sulfur 
dioxide and nitrogen oxides will be available 
over the next five to 10 years. But the cost, 
especially for retrofitting older facilities, 
would be high. If substantial—on the order 
of 50%—reduction in emissions were man- 
dated, the power plants also would have to 
turn to more expensive low-sulfur western 
coal, depressing the midwestern coal industry 
and throwing thousands of miners out of 
jobs. Consumers of electricity in the Midwest 
would be slapped with substantial rate hikes. 

It would be very difficult for President 
Reagan, who ran on a platform of economic 
recovery and regulatory relief to industry, to 
call for strict controls. 

So the well-organized voices of the coal 
and electric power industries have been 
heard and heeded. Conoco’s William C. Ham- 
ilton; “Our argument is that it would be a 
very chancy thing to come out with regula- 
tions aimed at decreasing the acidity of rain- 
fall that were based on the supposition that 
if you dropped sulfur dioxide emissions 50 
percent 1t would produce a 50 percent reduc- 
tion in acidity. We don't think that follows 
at all. Our fear would be that there would 
be a very large amount of economic disrup- 
tion, at great cost to the consumer, and quite 
possibly very little relief from the acidity of 
rainfall." 

Electric Edison Institute's Jack Taylor: 
"Information doesn't exist on the extent of 
damage, on the causes, and on the transport/ 
transformation mechanisms that contribute 
to acid rain. At this time, not enough is 
known to set prudent public policy. We think 
an aggressive research program should be 
undertaken in order to answer these ques- 
tions." 

Kathleen M. Bennett, EPA assistant ad- 
ministrator for air, noise, and radiation: 
"When the Administrator [Gorsuch] had the 
press conference which reported the prin- 
ciples agreed to [on the Clean Air Act], there 
was a principle which said that research on 
&cid deposition should be accelerated. It 
seems clear to us that there are so many 
questions of a very basic nature that remain 
to be answered that it would be inappropri- 
ate for us to ask the American public for $20 
million for research this year and more in 
the next five or 10 years but then say, 'By the 
way, here's a regulatory scheme which pur- 
ports to know the answers to the questions 
we are now asking you to fund.” 

Though that appears to be the Adminis- 
tration’s position on acid rain now, it already 
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has considerably moderated its general 
stance on revisions to the Clean Air Act, and 
may do so again on this issue. During his 
campaign, Reagan found the Clean Air Act 
an onerous law in need of drastic modifica- 
tions. Then a couple of months ago a Harris 
Poll was released showing that 86 percent 
of the public fully supported clean air leg- 
islation. Reagan backed away from the fray, 
and sent the EPA Administrator out to an- 
nounce not proposals with legislative lan- 
guage but 11 principles on needed revisions 
She did so while Congress was in recess, and 
Congressional staffs were busy drafting clean 
air bills. 

If Canada maintains pressure on the Ad- 
ministration, especially if it comes from 
Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau, and if Amer:- 
cans across the U.S., not Just those in affect - 
ed states, can be made aware of the issuc. 
will be addressed in a renewed Clean Air Act 
or through separate legislation. Republican 
Robert T. Stafford, chairman of the Enviror- 
ment Committee and Senator from the acid- 
drenched state of Vermont, told C&EN that 
he would “try to pass legislation affectinz 
the acid rain question In this Congress." Bus, 
he added, "I think the Clean Air Act is « 
ship that is going to be carrying a full load 
of cargo by itself. I don't intend to stick an 
&cid rain cargo on top of the cargo that is 
already there and cause the ship to sink. So 
if it looks as though acid rain legislation 
would overload the Clean Air Act, it's not 
going to go on 1t, as far as I'm concerned. It 
will have to come up as a separate piece of 
legislation." 

Sen. George Mitchell (D.-Me.), who sits 
on the Environment Committee, plans to 
test the stability of the ship. This week he 
will introduce an amendment to the air law 
that would provide for an inventory of ex- 
isting sulfur dioxide emissions in a region 
from Tennessee north and from Illinois east, 
prohibit further increases in total levels of 
emissions, and mandate a reduction in emis- 
sions over a 10-year period. The House is 
further away from writing a bill, but Rep. 
Henry A. Waxman (D.-Calif.), chairman of 
the Health & Environment Subcommittee, 
has called acid rain a threat to the nation’s 
air, waterways, water supplies, and forests 
that also jeopardizes U.S. relations with 
Canada. “The time has come to cut back 
on the air pollutants that cause this de- 
struction,” he says. 

Canadians understand that increased pub- 
lic awareness and sensitivity to the issue 
will most likely translate to increased pres- 
sure On members of Congress to take some 
action. To this end, government officials and 
especially Environment Minister John Rob- 
erts speak on the issue at every opportunity. 
On a less official level, a Canadian coalition 
of 22 special interest groups whose members 
number 1.5 million has opened an office in 
Washington, D.C. to complement its To- 
ronto-based activities. Adele Hurley runs the 
Washington operation of the Canadian op- 
eration of the Canadian Acid Rain Coalition. 
From this platform she informs “the Ameri- 
can public of the grave implications that 
emissions from the U.S. are having on the 
Canadian environment.” 

The political concern in Canada already 
is at very high official levels. When Prime 
Minister Trudeau met with President Reagan 
in Washington on July 10 in preparation for 
the Ottawa economic summit meeting, “the 
only bilateral issue they discussed was acid 
rain," reports deputy assistant minister of 
the environment Raymond M. Robinson. 
Still, Robinson says that his government 
does not intend to pressure the U.S. govern- 
ment into action by linking energy exports 
to the acid rain issue. Nevertheless, Canadian 
environmental groups have called for just. 
such a linkage. 


The Canadian government, however, is not 
reluctant to remind the U.S. of the mutual 
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obligations incurred from the mechanisms 
that have evolved over the years to resolve 
problems common to both countries: Prin- 
ciple 21 of the 1972 Stockholm Declaration; 
the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909, an 
arbitrary tribunal ruling in the 1980's against 
& British Columbian smelter for damages 
caused in Washington state, and the Great 
Lakes Water Quality Agreement of 1972. 

The situation that resulted in the 1972 
water quality treaty is similar to the acid 
rain problem today. Then there was imper- 
fect understanding of the effects of phos- 
phorus on the Great Lakes. Today it is not 
possiole to relate emissions from a particular 
plant to dead fish in a particular lake. None- 
theless, Roger Simmons, a member of Parlia- 
ment, says, “We cannot wait for a perfect 
understanding of the acid rain phenomenon 
before moving to control it. If we had waited 
back in 1972 for a complete understanding 
of the effects of phosphorus on the Great 
Lakes before starting our joint cleanup pro- 
gram, we would still be waiting and Lake 
Erie would be irreversibly dead.” 

Robinson calls the lack of a precise source- 
receptor relationship a “dead herring.” He 
says that "1f you are going to reduce the total 
burden to the atmosphere of sulfur dioxide 
on a cost-effective basis, which means con- 
trolling the biggest sources most thoroughly, 
then you are going to reduce the amount of 
sulfur available to turn into sulfate. It is as 
simple as that, and all the rest is Just a pile 
of garbage designed to cloud the issue." 

Tne cost to control sulfur emissions, how- 
ever, is staggering. According to DOE's Jim 
Bartis, an internal study estimates that to 
reduce emissions permanently 3% or 1 mil- 
lion tons per year in the utility sector alone 
would cost about $2 billion in 1981 dollars. 
Beyond that incremental reduction, the cost 
rises rapidly, he says. To reduce emissions a 
significant amount—5 million to 10 million 
tons per year—would cost $5 billion to $7 
billion. 

Earlier, EPA estimated that a 10 to 30% 
reduction in sulfur dioxide emissions in 
the utility sector would cost $1 billion, and 
raise utility customer bills 2 to 3% per 
year on a national average. Customers in 
the Ohio River Valley, however, would be 
socked with rate hikes of 10 to 15% per 
year. EPA's Lowell Smith has suggested a 
possible “redistribution of revenues collected 
from all electricity users in the country 
for use in areas where emission control and/ 
or acid precipitation is the greatest problem.” 

On the other hand, a recent National 
Academy of Sciences report, “Prevention of 
Significant Deterioration of Air Quality,” 
pegs the damage costs in the eastern third 
of the U.S. in 1978 at $5 billion. This in- 
cludes damage to materials, forest ecosys- 
tems, agriculture, aquatic ecosystems and 
health and water supply systems. The New 
England River Basins Commission estimates 
current economic losses in the New England/ 
Adirondack region of New York from acidic 
deposition at $250 million to $500 million 
per year, exclusive of harm to health. And 
Frederic Menz, an economist at Clarkson 
College, says a preliminary estimate of the 
economic losses from the acidification of 
Adirondack lakes is “$1.6 million to $6.4 mil- 
lion annually in loss of value to New York 
anglers, and a regional economic impact 
resulting in a reduction in expenditures by 
New York resident anglers of $875,000 to 
$1.75 million annually.” Out-of-state and 


nonlicensed anglers are excluded from the 
estimates. 


The economic damages may be even greater 
for Canada, a smaller nation. Gross angler 
expenditures and investments were just over 
$1 billion in 1975. This is in jeopardy. In 
Nova Scotia, 30% of the salmon potential 
is threatened. High acidity threatens the 
nation’s boreal forests. This resource pro- 
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vides employment for more than 10% of 
the Canaaian labor force. 

Canauian Environment Minister Roberts 
says that "Canada expects the U.S. to rec- 
ognize that it must internalize the real costs 
or those activities, especially thermal power 
generation, which produce acid-causing pol- 
lutants, rather than exporting those costs 
&cross the border in the form of environ- 
mental damage to us. By any reasonable 
interpretation of existing international legal 
principles the U.S. cannot continue to derive 
significant economic benefits by exporting 
significant 'disbenefits' to Canada, particu- 
larly when the technology exists to prevent 
this from happening." 

If the Canadian claims are correct—and 
& just-released National Academy of Sciences 
study of the problem says they are—power 
plants burning coal and oil and emitting 
sulfur and nitrogen oxides are responsible 
for acid rain. If the Canadians' timetable 
is correct, that nation will be experiencing 
ecological and economic disaster before the 
turn of the century. In view of the potential 
cost to Canada, the coal and electric utility 
industries’ apparently successful campaign 
to thwart legislative efforts to control acid 
rain may be a Pyrrhic victory.@ 


CONTINUITY AND FIRMNESS—THE 
BEST GUARANTOR FOR PEACE IN 
EUROPE 


@ Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, recently 
Assistant Secretary of State Lawrence 
Eagleburger made a most interesting 
speech to our friends in Western Europe. 
The speech forcefully presents the thesis 
that continuity and firmness are the best 
guarantors of peace in Europe. I believe 
that the speech presents an important 
statement of American policy in Europe, 
and I commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues. I ask that the text of the 
speech be printed in the Recorp. 
The text follows: 


PREVENTING WORLD WAR III AND PRESERVING 
WESTERN INDEPENDENCE—CHANGE VS. CON- 
TINUITY 

(By Lawrence S. Eagleburger) 

We Americans watch with interest and—let 
us admit it—some apprehension, as Western 
Europeans increasingly focus on the complex 
and emotional issue of nuclear weapons and 
their deployment in Europe. We watch with 
& good deal of sympathy, since there can be 
no question about the profound importance 
of avoiding nuclear catastrophe. All previous 
human tragedies would pale by comparison 
with the total devastation a Third World War 
would bring. Neither the plagues of the Mid- 
dle Ages, nor the terrible trench warfare of 
the First World War, nor even the forty mil- 
lion deaths in World War Two approach the 
death and destruction which a nuclear holo- 
caust would bring in its wake. 


Precisely because the prevention of nuclear 
war is so terribly important, we are concerned 
about pressures—some well intentioned, some 
not so well intentioned—to change a policy 
which has prevented war for over thirty years. 
Many of my countrymen wonder whether the 
debate now taking place here is a funda- 
mental challenge to the principles which 
have guided us for over 30 years, or a discus- 
sion about tactics, accompanied by an accept- 
ance of most of the traditional premises 
about Western security. 

While the debate 1s, as it should be, funda- 
mentally between and among Europeans, we 
Americans cannot remain totally aloof from 
it. America’s  well-being—as well as 
Europe's—is at stake. In a most profound 
sense, you are discussing the security of the 
United States. Just as Americans were inex- 
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tricably caught up in the first two world 
wars on this continent, so, now, the survival 
and well-being of over two hundred million 
Americans depend on the conclusions you 
reach. 

It seems to me that, despite the complexity 
of the issues and the diversity of views, the 
debate of which I spoke is basically over two 
fundamentally different paths—paths which 
could profoundly affect the course of history 
through the end of this century and beyond. 

A number of Europeans are now arguing 
vigorously for a new approach to security. 
They do so for a variety of reasons. However, 
to this observer's eye, at least, those who 
espouse & new approach seem to agree on 
certain fundamentals. 

I don't want to oversimplify, but the cen- 
tral thrust of the argument seems to be that 
the West should now stress arms control 
more than defense programs in the search 
for security. Many also argue that we should 
pursue this process through gestures of uni- 
lateral goodwill, for example by cancelling 
such defense programs as deployment of 
theater nuclear forces. And some go further, 
to urge that Europe try to find a less dan- 
gerous middle ground between the two 
superpowers. 

Others in Europe argue for continuity. 
They believe that war can best be deterred 
and independence preserved through ade- 
quate defense efforts. They believe arms con- 
trol can only yield serious results if we pro- 
ceed from a base of strength and confidence, 
and if we insist on equality. Finally, they 
believe Europe and America’s fate must be 
inextricably linked, strategically and politi- 
cally. 

Let me say at once that I understand the 
concerns of at least some of those who argue 
for change in the West's approach. For thirty 
years—until the mid-1970s—most Europeans 
were convinced that the United States was a 
world power without peer and that it would, 
in a crunch, defend Europe because it was in 
its self interest to do so. U.S. inability to 
bring the war in Vietnam to a successful 
conclusion, our internal torment over Water- 
gate and subsequent paralysis in Angola, 
Ethiopia and Afghanistan, culminating with 
the year-long agony of the hostage crisis in 
Iran, have undermined that confidence. Thus 
some wonder not only about our military 
power, but also whether, in some profound 
way, we have lost the will to withstand the 
Soviet Union even if we have the power to 
do so. 


Now, ironically, from some of the same 
sources, we see a concern that the U.S. may 
overdo its efforts to restore its military power 
and face up to Soviet challenges. These con- 
cerns, in combination, have produced a 
view—popular among some—that the US. 
would be all too ready to get into a war, yet 
bent on confining it to Europe. The result is 
a mixture of fear and wishful thinking. 

Fear of the Soviet Union as an aggressive, 
imperialist power intent on imposing its will 
on Europe. Fear of an erratic, unpredictable 
United States which might, through acci- 
dent, weakness, overconfidence, or unneces- 
sary confrontation precipitate a nuclear war 
in its vacillating and disjointed efforts to 
halt Soviet expansion. And finally fear that 
both powers would share an interest in limit- 
ing war to Europe, thus further reducing the 
inhibition on confrontation. 


And wishful thinking that somehow 
through demonstration of goodwill toward 
the Soviet Union, even if distancing itself 
from the United States, Europe can create 
a more secure environment for itself. 

The central problem with this approach 
is that it ignores critical realities about both 
the Soviet Union and the United States. 

With regard to the Soviet Union, let us 
look at the record compiled during the late 
1960s and the 1970s, a period of detente— 
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& period in which there was supposed to 
have been mutual restraint: 

The United States abolished the draft, 
reduced the size of its armed forces, and de- 
creased its real military spending. The So- 
viets increased their military forces by one- 
third, to 4.8 million men, more than double 
that of the United States, and expanded 
their real military spending by more than 
50 percent. Are those gestures of goodwill? 

The Soviets increased their inventory of 
tanks to some 50,000, compared to just 11,000 
American tanks. They transformed their 
navy from a coastal defense force to an open 
ocean fleet, increasing the number of large 
surface combatants by 40 percent, just as 
the United States decreased the number of 
ships in its fleet by 40 percent. Is that 
reciprocity? 

During a period when NATO deployed no 
new long-range theater nuclear forces, the 
Soviet Union deployed over 750 warheads on 
their new SS-20 missiles. And the Soviets in- 
creased their strategic nuclear delivery ve- 
hicles nearly 600 percent. Is that restraint? 

As countries and whole continents were 
liberated from the yoke of Western colonial- 
ism, the Soviet Union and its proxies moved 
In with new forms of imperialism and inter- 
vention—Vietnam into Kampuchea and Laos, 
the Soviet Union into Afghanistan, Cuba into 
Africa and Latin America. 

While the West has endeavored to meet 
the real needs of the developing countries 
through food, loans and other economic as- 
sistance, the Soviets have concentrated on 
exports of weapons and Marxist-Leninist 
regimes—which in turn have proven disas- 
trous failures in meeting the practical needs 
of their people. Is this a contribution to de- 
velopment and progress? 

As the West is swept by anti-defense and 
anti-nuclear demonstrations, the Soviet 
Union exposes its own people to a massive 
display of military films and propaganda, and 
represses any public expression of concern 


about the vast sums devoted to a military 
buildup. Even as the FRG demonstrates its 


genuine goodwill and humanitarianism 
throughout the world; the GDR preaches 
peace in the West, seeks to reduce inter- 
German contacts, directs a cascade of shrill 
propaganda against liberalization in neigh- 
boring Poland, and makes its most particular 
export to the developing countries training 
in the tactics of the secret police. Is that 
the spirit of detente? 

While the West endeavors to cope with the 
overwhelming human tragedy of some ten 
million refugees from oppressive communist 
regimes in Vietnam, Kampuchea, Laos, Af- 
ghanistan, Ethiopia and Cuba, the Soviets 
and their allies create still more refugees 
and absolve themselves of any responsibility 
for their care. Is this concern for humanity? 

Not only have the Soviets failed to recipro- 
cate the self-restraint and positive efforts of 
the West, they have also shown open disre- 
gard for solemn international agreements. 

They have failed to live up to either the 
security or human rights pledges of the Hel- 
sinkl Final Act, even arresting a group trying 
to monitor Soviet compliance with the Hel- 
sinki accords. 

They may well have violated the Geneva 
Protocol and the Biological Weapons Con- 
vention. 

They and their proxies have used force in 
blatant contempt of the UN Charter itself. 


If an approach based on fear and wishful 
thinking ignores critical facts about the So- 
viet Union, is this approach forced on Europe 
because of a permanent change in the United 
States? Is Europe condemned to & policy of 
appeasement because of some new structural 
fault in American strength and will? I urge 
you to look across the Atlantic for your 
answer. 

The spirit of the American people has re- 
vived. As President Reagan said in his speech 
at West Point in May, America’s era of self- 
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doubt is now behind us. We, too, had hoped 
that the Soviets were prepared to reciprocate 
our restraint with restraint of their own. 
Their proven unwillingness to do so has left 
us no choice but to increase substantially 
our defense spending to match the Soviet 
effort, and to reinvigorate our efforts to re- 
solve critical crises through peaceful means. 
We have the will and the resources to do so. 

Most fundamentally, the United States re- 
jects the idea that there is no alternative 
between surrender of our independence and 
nuclear confrontation. We have a clear vision 
of what the future requires. It proceeds from 
the principles which have-served the Atlantic 
Alliance so well for over thirty years. 

During this period, we witnessed over 150 
wars in other parts of the world. This was 
& time when Europe faced an ever more 
heavily-armed hostile power in close prox- 
imity. We must ask ourselves: how was peace 
secured? How has it been maintained? 

In the middle of the twentieth century 
the ever quickening pace of conflict in 
Europe was brought to a halt by an Alliance 
based on two qualities—shared values and a 
recognition that our security was inextricably 
linked. Each quality strengthens the other. 
Our commitment to one another's security 
is all the more real and lasting because we 
stand for—and would fight for—common 
values. Our values are all the more precious 
because those who would threaten us display 
utter contempt for our concept of society 
and the individual, 

Just as Secretary Haig, in his recent Berlin 
speech, called for rededication to our shared 
values, we must also return to first principles 
with regard to our security. Amidst the con- 
troversies of the day—TNF, Poland, defense 
budgets, Southwest Asia—we all tend to lose 
sight of the foundation of our security. In 
fact, we cannot hope to overcome today's 
problems unless our policies are built firmly 
on that foundation. 


THE FOUNDATION OF PEACE 


Five principles have guaranteed peace in 
Europe over the past three decades. If we 
stand by them, they can continue to do so 
through the end of this century and beyond. 

First, Alliance security is indivisible. 

Second, our strategy is to deter war at any 
level. 

Third, the burdens of our Alliance must 
be shared. 

Fourth, we must negotiate from a basis 
of equality, confidence and strength. 

Fifth, our political independence requires 
that we sustain a military balance. 

Let me examine each of these traditional 
principles in today's context. 


Our first principle is the indivisibility of 
Alliance security. Whoever threatens one of 
us threatens all. This has been and remains 
the source of our collective strength. 


Can anyone really deny that the strategic 
arsenal of the United States is the ultimate 
guarantor of European security? Although 
trends in strategic capabilities have favored 
the Soviets in recent years, we now are tak- 
ing steps to maintain a versatile and viable 
strategic force that will continue to com- 
mand Moscow’s respect. That is the meaning 
of the comprehensive program announced 
by President Reagan earlier this month. 

To form a bridge to America's strategic 
forces, the Alliance must implement the 
December 1979 decision to modernize its 
theater nuclear forces. The placement of 
modernized U.S. nuclear systems in Europe 
is a response to Allied concerns that the 
Soviet Union is creating the means to dev- 
astate or intimidate Europe with theater 
nuclear weapons while holding the U.S. at 
bay with its strategic forces. TNF moderni- 
zation will end Soviet hopes of regionalizing 
a nuclear conflict based on an ability to 
strike the European Allies from a Russian 
sanctuary. 

The essential idea behind TNF moderni- 
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zation—like that behind the maintenance of 
300,000 American soldiers in Europe—is to 
remove any doubt the Soviets might have 
about the U.S. strategic commitment to 
NATO. The Soviets have no higher goal 
than undoing the December 1979 decision, 
leaving themselves with an undeterred ca- 
pability to wage or threaten nuclear war in 
Europe. While we welcome debate about 
TNF, opponents must face up to the fact 
that the strategic link that has helped 
bring peace and stability to Europe would 
be severely strained if they had their way. 

The Soviets neither understand nor ac- 
cept the indivisibility of our security. They 
do not see why the United States is unwill- 
ing to draw a clear distinction between its 
security and that of its Allies—the former 
sacred, the latter expendable. 

They are surprised that Americans are no 
less alarmed than Europeans by the SS-20. 
& system specifically designed to threaten 
Europe but not the U.S. Indeed, in recent 
months senior Soviet officials have said flatly 
to us that U.S. forces in Europe that could 
strike the Soviet Union from Europe could 
not be equated with Soviet forces ihat can 
only strike the European Allies. We, In turn, 
have told them bluntly that the Soviet nu- 
clear threat to America's allies is a threat to 
America itself. 

The second principle which has sustained 
peace for thirty years is that the alm of our 
strategy is to deter war. Ours is a strictly 
defensive Alliance. We have everything to 
lose and nothing to gain from war. Our 
strategy is defensive, our equipment is de- 
fensive, our forces train solely to defend. In 
contrast, the Soviets train, plan, and are 
equipped to thrust into Western Europe. 
Their 50,000 tanks are hardly necessary to 
defend against NATO forces whose oniy mis- 
sion is to safeguard our own territory. 

Throughout the postwar period, NATO has 
chosen to rely on a strategy of flexible re- 
sponse to deter aggression. Knowing that 
our conventional forces might be insufficient 
to withstand an onslaught from larger Soviet 
forces, we have depended heavily on nuciear 
deterrence. 

We have always known that the best way 
to avoid nuclear war was to close the gap in 
conventional forces. Today that gap is still 
serious. But where is the support for im- 
proved conventional forces from those who 
seem so concerned about nuclear war? 

Increasingly one hears criticism in Europe 
of the so-called warfighting doctrine of the 
United States. This criticism is more vocal, 
I might add, than that directed against So- 
viet warfighting doctrine, the object of which 
is the very European territory Americans 
would die to defend. Having forces trained 
and equipped for combat hardly implies that 
the horror of war is being ignored. 

Having nuclear weapons that are secure, 
survivable, modern, and capable of destroy- 
ing targets valued by the adversary hardly 
suggests that the decision to use such weap- 
ons would be any less grave. Indeed, pos- 
sessing the means to hold Soviet territory 
at risk is the only way to convince the So- 
viets that warfighting is fraught with dan- 
ger for them. 

I hear time and again that the U.S. is in- 
creasing the stockpile of nuclear weapons in 
Europe in order to wage nuclear war here, 
while insulating the United States itself 
from nuclear holocaust. That disgusting 
claim ignores the several hundreds and 
thousands of American troops stationed in 
Europe who would also be victims of such 
a conflict. It also ignores some fundamen- 
tal facts. I can understand concern with the 
numbers of nuclear weapons on this con- 
tinent. But I never hear reference to the fact 
that last year the United States withdrew 
1000 nuclear weapons from Europe, without 
replacement. Moreover, those that we are 
deploying as a result of the December 1979 
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TNF decision are not battlefield weapons at 
all, and in fact will replace weapons now in 
Europe. The US is thus reducing the num- 
ber of nuclear weapons in Europe. 

Our third principle is that the burdens 
of our alliance should be shared. This is an 
inescapable consequence of the first two 
principles. Just as each ally benefits from 
the security that results from a collective 
commitment and from deterrence, so must 
each uphold its responsibilities to the com- 
mon defense effort. This is a practical im- 
perative as much as a moral duty. So great 
is the threat that we cannot safely do with- 
out the efforts and resources of any Ally, 
no matter its size. Nor can we ask some na- 
tions to bear disproportionate risks while 
all expect to share in the benefits of credible 
deterrence. 

Indeed, the thought that any of us, on a 
national basis, can elude the risks of our 
dangerous world is an illusion. If deter- 
rence fails, none can hope to be spared, least 
of all my own country. While policies dif- 
fer among various Allies on the question of 
peacetime deployment of nuclear weapons, 
neither the risks we face nor the shelter of 
deterrence makes such distinctions. 

Those who do not have nuclear deterrent 
forces on their territory owe their security, 
in large measure, to those who do. None could 
escape the devastation of a nuclear war, 
whether they have nuclear weapons on their 
soil or not. An Ally can opt out of its deter- 
rent responsibilities only at a cost to the se- 
curity of its Allies and itself. Sharing risks 
reduces risks. 

At the Rome Ministerial meeting of the 
North Atlantic Council last May, Alliance 
members acknowledged the danger we face 
and committed themselves to make available 
whatever it takes to restore a military bal- 
ance. 

The burden of defense is heavy on the 
shoulders of our peoples, especially in these 
times of economic trouble. No one feels this 
weight more than my own countrymen—who 
have consistently devoted a higher share of 
their gross national product to defense than 
other NATO countries. In recent years we 
did more than others, but less than is neces- 
sary. President Reagan now has reaffirmed the 
U.S. commitment to a major increased effort 
to rebuild our military strength, while cut- 
ting painfully into non-defense programs in 
order to restore national economic health. 

We know European leaders are well aware 
of the gap that must be filled by increased 
defense spending. We urge our European 
friends to make even greater efforts to gen- 
erate the necessary funding. The underlying 
strength of your economies certainly makes 
this economically possible if there is suffi- 
cient political will. 

The serious challenge to Alliance security 
in Southwest Asia has added another dimen- 
sion to the principle of shared responsibili- 
ties. 51 percent of Europe's oil comes from 
the Persian Gulf—a region facing internal 
stresses and a growing Soviet threat. Even 
though only 12 percent of America's oll comes 
from the Gulf, the U.S. has accepted a special 
responsibility to meet this challenge and 1s 
strengthening its capabilities to protect vital 
Western interests in that region. 

There is no lack of opportunity for the 
Allies to join the effort: some can increase 
their own deployments to the area; some 
can support the transit of U.S. forces sent 
to Southwest Asia; and some can increase 
their assistance for Turkey and others direct- 
ly menaced by the Soviets. 

The fourth principle of our security is our 
desire for serious arms control negotiations 
combined with our recognition that results 
will only come 1f we negotiate from a basis 
of equality, strength and confidence. The 
evidence for this proposition is overwhelm- 
ing. The Alliance's decision to modernize its 
theater nuclear forces caused the Soviets to 
reverse their refusal to negotiate and for 
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the first time to offer limits on their own 
theater forces. Let me repeat this. The 
Soviets would not even agree to negotiate 
until we decided to move ahead with our 
own depioyments. We now face a hard and 
probably lengthy negotiation. The prospects 
for success depend, above all, on whether the 
Soviets believe us when we say that our pro- 
gram can be affected only as a result of an 
equal and verifiable arms control agreement. 

Ironically, the real enemies of arms con- 
trol are those who often are the loudest in 
its support. Those who undermine the com- 
mon commitment to both tracks of TNF in 
fact are undermining any hope of success in 
arms control. There is an inescapable logic 
to this position which no amount of rhetoric 
can obscure. 

My Government is applying to strategic 
arms limitations the same compelling ap- 
proach that the Alliance adopted with respect 
to TNF. We are insuring that our strategic 
programs give us a solid base from which to 
negotiate serious reductions. President 
Reagan is committed to significant strategic 
arms reductions; we hope to be able to begin 
negotiations sometime during the first half 
of next year. We don't want unregulated 
competition. But the Soviets must be con- 
vinced—and I think are being convinced— 
that Americans have the resolve to reverse 
the trends that have favored the Soviet 
Union for more than a decade, and to estab- 
lish an overall balance. 

The principle of negotiation from confi- 
dence, unity and strength also has been 
vividly demonstrated in the Madrid CSCE 
follow-on meeting. Through cohesion, firm- 
ness, patience, and a strong negotiating posi- 
tion, we have brought the Soviets some dis- 
tance toward our proposals for a meaningful 
European Disarmament Conference and an 
equally significant outcome on human rights. 

For example they have come closer to 
agreeing that confidence-bullding measures 
should apply to Soviet territory up to the 
Urals—and thus to all of Europe. This would 
be & development of historic political im- 
portance and substantial benefit to our secu- 
rity. If, in the end, the Soviets refuse, they 
will in effect be saying that their part of 
Europe should be exempt from the rules they 
would apply to the rest of the continent. 
Since the Soviet Union is the threat to Euro- 
pean security, the need for confidence-build- 
ing measures is nowhere greater than on 
Soviet territory. The only way to get the So- 
viets committed to a European Disarmament 
Conference genuinely aimed at enhancing 
security is to convince them that we won't 
agree to a Conference without such a man- 
date, nor to an outcome in Madrid which 
slights human rights. 


The Harmel Report of 1967 proclaimed that 
military security is “the necessary condition 
for effective policies directed towards a 
greater relaxation of tensions.” That ob- 
servation was made when hopes were high- 
est that the East could be brought to share 
our commitment to moderation and re- 
straint. By the time of the Rome Ministerial 
meeting, some fourteen years after the Har- 
mel Report, hope had given way to dis- 
appointment and frustration. In the inter- 
vening period, growth in Soviet military ca- 
pabilities was spectacular, while we in the 
West failed to heed Harmel's wise prescrip- 
tion. We have not abandoned the goal of 
constructive relations with the East, but we 
must now realize that we haven't given the 
Soviets enough incentive to pursue this same 
goal. 

The fifth principle which must continue 
to guide us is the inextricable linkage be- 
tween sustaining a military balance and our 
political independence. 

Deterrence has served us well—so well that 
the threat seems almost unreal: a receding 
memory for some, a distant abstraction for 
others. But it’s worth noting that just a few 
months ago 100,000 Soviet troops conducted 
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& military exercise on Poland’s borders at 
the very moment the Polish trade union, 
Solidarity, was meeting. 

The Helsinki Final Act forbids its signa- 
tories from threatening the use of force. 
It is clear that neither time nor the pledge 
of restraint has reduced the readiness of 
the Soviet leadership to use military power 
to influence political decisions, The 25th 
anniversary of the Hungarian revolution 
next week and the second anniversary of 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in De- 
cember remind us of a single fact—the So- 
viet Union remains determined to dictate 
the destinies of other nations. 

As critical as the U.S. strategic commit- 
ment is for deterrence, it 1s no less impor- 
tant politically. The Soviet Union has long 
harbored the hope that the U.S. could be 
effectively removed from the European scene, 
leaving Soviet military supremacy as the 
backdrop of European politics. For Euro- 
pean governments to take decisions under 
the threat of overwhelming Soviet military 
power would be paralyzing in peacetime, 
dangerous in a crisis, and fatal in a conflict. 

Nations which value their independence 
must sustain the means to defend it. We 
cannot expect to maintain our freedom and 
democratic values through appeals to the 
goodwill of those who would suppress them. 

AGENDA FOR THE FUTURE 


As I noted at the outset, we can apply 
these five principles to the future or we can 
change course in fundamental ways. 

If we decide to stay on course, our agenda 
for the future will require effort and sacri- 
fice. But it also will be full, rich and prom- 
ising. Above all it will require that we move 
from principle to practice, that we take 
concrete steps to implement our overall ap- 
proach. Specifically it will mean: 

In defense, the United States must sustain 
the substantial program of conventional and 
nuclear force improvements we have 
launched. Our Allies also must increase 
their defense contribution based on the 
pressing need to close obvious gaps. 


In arms control, we will begin TNF nego- 
tiations on November 30, we will resume the 
CSCE discussions this month, and we expect 
to start strategic arms reduction talks in the 
first half of next year. By approaching this 
agenda from a basis of confidence and 
strength we can work toward significant lim- 
itations and reductions. 


In areas of current or potential crisis, we 
can apply Western strength to building re- 
straint and resolving problems. Here too the 
agenda is rich: gaining independence for 
Namibia and security for an Angola free of 
outside forces, the restoration of independ- 
ence and non-alignment for Afghanistan 
and Kampuchea, stability and growth for 
Central America, à permanent peace in the 
Middle East. We and other nations have 
made positive and practical proposals in each 
area, while the Soviet Union and its allies 
have encouraged intransigence and tension. 


Our overall objective should be a new era 
in which all nations act with restraint and 
responsibility, in which change proceeds 
peacefully, in a framework of internationally 
recognized norms and without damage to the 
vital interests of any nation. If we are wise, 
history is on our side. As the NATO Ministers 
stated in their communique of May 5th, 
"The more constructive East-West relation- 
ship which the Allies seek requires tangible 
signs that the Soviet Union is prepared to 
abandon the disturbing buildup of its mili- 
tary strength, to desist from resorting to 
force and intimidation and to cease creating 
or exploiting situations of crisis and instabil- 
ity in the Third World.” With our balanced 
program designed to restore Western 
strength and to proceed with positive arms 
control and other diplomatic initiatives, we 
can hope to bring about this greater Soviet 
restraint. 
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But, if we desert the principles that have 
preserved peace for thirty years, then who 
can, with confidence, predict the future? The 
lesson we should have learned from the 1930s 
is that weakness, vacillation and appease- 
ment start & process which, more often than 
not, leads to tragedy. The aggressive govern- 
ment keeps pushing until it miscalculates, 
oversteps, and compels a military response or 
capitulation. 

Those who genuinely wish to avoid nuclear 
confrontation must see that the only rational 
course is to act now—as we have so steadily 
and successfully for almost four decades—to 
make clear to the Soviet Union that their 
expansionist policies cannot succeed. The age 
of empire has passed. 

Ladies and gentlemen, forty three years ago 
this month Neville Chamberlain travelled to 
this city in search of “peace for our time, 
peace with honor.” Within months Europe 
was once again at war. A combination of fear, 
wishful thinking and misguided idealism led 
to disaster. It must never happen again.@ 


AN ANSWER TO THE HAITIAN 
REFUGEE DILEMMA 


@ Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, in 
yesterday’s Washington Post, there was 
an article which outlines the dilemma 
this country faces in trying to deal with 
the increasing flow of Haitian migrants. 
According to the article, a few private 
lawyers have been able to outmaneuver 
the Department of Justice and have suc- 
ceeded in bringing our immigration en- 
forcement efforts to a virtual standstill. 
However, this is not a new dilemma. 
This legal twilight zone has existed for 
several years and the recent legal action 
is merely a continuation of it. 

There can be no respect for our im- 
migration laws until they are enforce- 
able; at the present time, the legal de- 
lays have effectively rendered them un- 
enforceable. This problem will not be 
resolved until Congress firmly estab- 
lishes that aliens who enter the United 
States under these circumstances are 
not entitled to all of the due process 
rights which citizens are entitled to. The 
Federal courts have held that Congress 
has this authority and it is folly for us 
to assume that the almost 50,000 cases 
which are now backlogged can be dis- 
posed of in any other way. 

On March 24, 1981, I introduced S. 
776, the Immigration and Nationa] Se- 
curity Act, which would solve this prob- 
lem without the necessity for conduct- 
ing dangerous interdiction-at-sea oper- 
ations which are now underway. My 
bill would create a system which would 
require fair hearings, but would severely 
discourage the lengthy legal delays that 
we are now experiencing. Once this 
process is underway and illegal arrivals 
are actually being deported, the word 
will quickly spread that our immigration 
laws are being speedily and effectively 
enforced. This tvpe of legal deterrent 
will be far more effective in the long run 
than the much more dangerous inter- 
diction-at-sea program. 

I ask that the article from the Wash- 
ington Post be printed in the RECORD. 

The article referred to is as follows: 
HAITIAN REFUGEE DILEMMA—LAWYERS FRUS- 

TRATE U.S. ILLEGAL-IMMIGRATION PoLICY 

(By Mary Thornton) 
MIAMI.—For more than a year now, a rag- 
tag group of young lawyers has held the 
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whole U.S. government at bay, managing in 
case after case to thwart the Department of 
Justice. 

Their efforts have prompted a Justice De- 
partment spokesman to declare: “We have 
lost control of our borders and our beaches. 
We have to do something about it and do it 
fast!" 

They have caused President Reagan to de- 
ploy U.S. military might in the form of the 
Hamilton, a fully armed 378-foot Coast 
Guard cutter into the territorial waters of 
another country: Haiti. 

At issue are the Haitians who by the thou- 
sands have been packing themselves into 
small boats, many of them homemade and 
only 20 or 30 feet long, and making their way 
over 800 miles of open water for the shores 
of Florida. 

The Hamilton began patrolling the Wind- 
ward Channel early last week, looking for 
boatloads of Haitians with the idea of turn- 
ing them back. But by week's end it had not 
stopped a boat, and no one was sure what 
would happen if it did—or if the boat re- 
fused to stop. 

The government says the Haitians are 1l- 
legal aliens coming here to seek their for- 
tunes and escape poverty in their island 
country. For the first time since Japanese- 
Americans were put into detention camps 
during World War II, the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service last July initiated a 
policy of putting the illegal aliens into 
prisons to await deportation hearings. 

There are now about 2,700 Haitians in de- 
tention in the United States and Puerto Rico, 
and the government estimates that as many 
as 1,000 per month may be entering the 
country. The largest of the camps is the 
Krome Detention Center here on the edge of 
the Everglades, where 1,200 Haitians live in a 
concoction of barbed wire and concrete 
blocks on an old missile site about 45 min- 
utes outside of downtown Miami. 

The lawyers, generally working without 
pay, have insisted that at least some of the 
Haitians are political refugees fleeing the re- 
pressive regime of Jean Claude (Baby Doc) 
Duvalier and are entitled to full asylum 
hearings and full due process of law, com- 
plete with several layers of appeals. 

So far the federal courts have agreed with 
them, often criticizing INS at length in the 
p''ocess. 

“Fighting immigration 1s like shooting fish 
ia a barrel. It's like the Selective Service in 
the '60's. They're portraying us as a group of 
smart lawyers that got together, but in fact 
the things they're doing are so blatantly ille- 
gal that they make it easy for us,” said Ira 
Kurzban, who is leading the lawyers. 

In fact, the government is faced with a 
near-impossible situation. At a time of lim- 
ited resources and economic problems, it is 
clear that the United States can no longer 
welcome everyone who wants to come into 
the country. That question is complicated 
even further when the peoole pouring across 
the border are poor, often illiterate and don't 
speak English—people who would present & 
further drain on already stretched social 
services. 

Alan C. Nelson, deputy INS commissioner, 
says the Haitians who are coming have abso- 
lutely no legal right to be here, and by let- 
ting them in, the United States could be 
encouraging hundreds of thousands of others 
to attempt to get here. 

But because of the lawyers, the Haitians 
who are coming illegally are perhaps being 
accorded more legal rights than those who 
obey the law. 

To force the government to provide due 
process for the Haitians, the lawyers have 
raised not only the merits of the individual 
cases, but also virtually every possible legal 
issue to trap the government in its own 
bureaucratic tangle. 

For example: 

At the Ft. Allen detention camp in Puerto 
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Rico, a group of the lawyers forced the gov- 
ernment to go through an environmental 
impact statement procedure because of the 
sewage that would be produced by the camp. 

Each time the government has made any 
policy change regarding the Haitians, the 
lawyers have sued to force the government to 
comply with its own rule-making procedures, 
complete with publication in the Federal 
Register with the required 30 days for public 
comment. 

The lawyers have presented evidence—and 
convinced a federal judge—that the govern- 
ment translators have been so bad that in- 
stead of asking the Haitians if they were 
seeking political asylum, they were asking 
them if they wanted to go to the insane 
asylum. 

The lawyers repeatedly have been able to 
stop deportations, often at the last minute, 
by persuading a federal judge that the INS 
has violated the Haitians’ rights. 

Even the state of Florida has gotten in on 
the act by filing a sult against the govern- 
ment alleging not only overcrowding but also 
“neglect and indifference” by federal officials. 
Florida is asking that Krome be shut down 
and that no new camps be opened in the 
state. 

Besieged by all the lawsuits, the govern- 
ment has engaged in a kind of guerrilla war- 
fare, going as far as rushing groups of 
Haitians up back stairways into locked 
courtrooms to avoid lawyers lurking in the 
hallways. 

The latest INS tactic is to schedule hear- 
ings for the Haitians at Miami's Krome De- 
tention Center simultaneously in three 
courtrooms even though they're all repre- 
sented by the same lawyer from the Haitian 
Refugee Center. That forces the lawyer, Steve 
Forester, to race wildly from courtroom to 
courtroom, begging for continuances that 
the government has no intention of granting 
for his 600 clients. 

“They've said it's my own fault for taking 
too many clients... but they know very 
well that there aren't other lawyers, and if 
we didn't represent these people, they would 
simply be deported," Forester said. 

Nelson said his agency has decided to go 
full speed ahead with the hearings because 
the lawyers “will win if the system is bogged 
down. They're winning now on the proce- 
dural rules, not on the merits. 

"They've come in and said they have a 
monopoly on the Haitians, but then they 
hold up the flow. It's really an antitrust sit- 
uation. .. . They should either fish or cut 
bait,” said Nelson, who believes the lawyers 
are deliberately dragging their feet. Haitians, 
he said, “don't have the right to free coun- 
sel. In most other countries in the world, 
they would have been herded back into the 
boats and put out to sea." 

Nelson charged that there are a number 
of Haitians who would rather return home 
than stay in detention, but the issue is so 
tied up in litigation that it is impossible 
for anyone to be moved. 

Forester retorts that the INS deliberately 
created the problem when it moved the hear- 
ings from downtown Miami to the detention 
center. Most lawyers don't want to drive that 
far, he said, though there are 25 lawyers who 
would provide free services for the Haitians 
downtown. 

Brian McDonald, the first assistant U.S. 
attorney in Miami, also contends that the 
lawyers have resources unavailable to the 
INS. “Some of them are professors at a law 
school, and they can get assistance from 
their students,” he said, while the INS is 
“understaffed, they've gotten conflicting pol- 
icy guidance, and they're confronted with 
difficult problems.” 

The lawyers’ efforts have been two-pronged. 
On one side Kurzban, aided by two Univer- 
sity of Miami law professors, their students 
and an assortment of other lawyers around 
the country who donate their time, have 
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worked on their own time on a series of class- 
action cases to help thousands of Haitians 
who are here illegally. 

The other side of the effort is being car- 
ried on by Steve Forester and Vera Weisz, 
working out of a ramshackle storefront office 
in Miami’s Little Haiti area. They receive 
nominal salaries from the Haitian Refugee 
Center, which operates from year to year on 
@ grant from the National Council of 
Churches. 

Among the questions the lawyers are rais- 
ing in their lawsuits are some that have 
sticky policy implications for the govern- 
ment. 

For instance, Kurzban asks whether the 
United States should routinely grant asylum 
to Soviet ballet dancers, who led privileged 
lives in their own country, while it turns 
away refugees who happen to be poor and 
uneducated. 

He questions whether the country should 
have an immigration policy that welcomes 
people fleeing from communist governments 
while it turns away those fleeing right-wing 
dictatorships that happen to be friendly to 
the United States. In this case the govern- 
ment also has to deal with the uncomfort- 
able fact that it has recently allowed en- 
trance to large numbers of Indochinese and 
Cuban refugees, many of them coming for 
economic reasons, and now is in the process 
of turning away the first large group of 
refugees who happen to be black. 

Finally, even if the Haitians are eventu- 
ally returned to their home country, Kurz- 
ban asks, “Shouldn't they be entitled to a 
fair hearing on their asylum claims?” 

Behind high chain-link fences topped 
with barbed wire, the 1,200 Haitians being 
detained at Krome spend their days sprawled 
on bunks and makeshift cots so close that 
it is difficult to walk between them. The men 
are kept on one side of the camp and the 
women and children on the other, separated 
by another metal fence. 

The camp's single, conventional-sized 
washer and dryer have been shut off—the 
area is so swampy that it was impossible to 
use them. The Haitians use portable toilets 
lined up against one of the fences. The 
showers are onen for two hours in the morn- 
ing and two in the afternoon. 

Laundry is set out to dry on the scraggly 
patches of grass and on the metal fences. 
What possessions the Haitians have ure 
Stored in clear plastic bags, one stacked 
neatly on each bunk. 

Virtually none of the Haitians speaks 
English, and there are only 10 translators at 
the camp to decipher their Creole dialect. 

Early last month there were riots at 
Krome as the Haitilans chanted “liberty or 
death” and “Miami is my country.” But the 
instigators have been shipped off to more 
secure facilities and most of the Haitians 
spend their days now doing no more than 
staring vacantly into space. 

To help ease crowding in Florida, INS re- 
cently moved the majority of the Haitians 
to facilities in out-of-the-way places like 
Lake Placid, NY.; Big Springs, Tex., and Ft. 
Allen, Puerto Rico, far away from any Creole 
translators and any sort of free legal repre- 
sentation. 

At a recent Senate hearing, Doris Meissner, 
the acting INS commissioner, said that the 
Haitians are generally considered economic 
refugees who can be returned safely to their 
country of origin. As such, she said, they 
are not eligible for asylum. 

In response to pointed questioning from 
Sen. Charles Grassley (R-Iowa), Meissner 
said there is “no concrete evidence" that the 
Haitians would be persecuted if they were 
returned, and a State Department represent- 
ative said the Haitian government has prom- 
ised that there will be no reprisals against 
those who return. 

But U.S. District Court Judge James Law- 
rence King, in a decision last rear in Miami, 
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found major problems of political persecu- 
tion in Haiti, including persecution of those 
who have fied and then returned to the 
country. 

“This case involves thousands of black 
nationals, the brutality of their government, 
and the prejudice of ours,” said King, a Re- 
publican appointed by Richard Nixon, not- 
ing that the Haitians are “fleeing the most 
repressive government in the Americas.” 

King listened to weeks of evidence of 
beatings, torture and deaths in Haitian pris- 
ons and he concluded that “the manner in 
which INS treated the more than 4,000 Ha- 
itian plaintiffs violated the Constitution, the 
immigration statutes, international agree- 
ments, INS regulations and INS operating 
procedures. It must stop.” 

It was the first major victory for the small 
group of lawyers who have taken on the Ha- 
itians' cause. 

Early last month, the lawyers won another 
victory when federal Judge Alcee Hastings in 
Miami issued a temporary restraining order 
barring deportation hearings for Haitians 
who are not represented by lawyers. 

But that victory was clouded when Hast- 
ings later became the target of an FBI brib- 
ery investigation, stepped down from the 
bench temporarily and asked to have his 
cases reassigned. No one is sure what will 
happen to the Haitian case that was still 
pending before him. 

Meanwhile, both sides are waiting to see 
what's going to happen with the Hamilton as 
it patrols the Haitian waters, and the lawyers 
are trying to decide whether to file yet an- 
other lawsuit to stop what they call “the 
kanargoo court on the high seas.” 

No one knows for sure what the Hamilton 
would do if one of the Haitian boats refused 
to stop and decided to make a run for it. 
Would the 378-foot vessel ram it? Open fire 
with the cannons? Sink it? 

There also are questions about what will 
happen to those Haitians who are educated 
enough to know they have a right to ask the 
Coast Guard for political asylum. The United 
States in bound by a United Nations treaty 
not to return persons to a country where 
they will be persecuted. But although there 
will be translators and immigration officers 
aboard the Hamilton, no one is sure yet how 
the Haitians can prove they would be per- 
secuted at home.@ 


3. 1718—INTERSTATE POLLUTION 


€ Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on October 
7, 1981, Senator DURENBERGER and I in- 
troduced S. 1718, a bill to amend the 
Clean Air Act to provide the States with 
greater protection against air pollution 
generated in other States. 

That current provisions of the act have 
proven unworkable is demonstrated by 
the fact that under these provisions no 
State has yet been granted relief from 
out of State emissions in spite of clear 
evidence that such emissions are crossing 
State lines in quantities that harm the 
people and the economies of downwind 
States. 

The inability of one State to control 
harmful emissions from outside its juris- 
diction constitutes the very foundation 
upon which Federal clean air legislation 
is based. The Federal Clean Air Act exists 
because independent action by each 
State, based on its self-interest interest, 
simply results in exporting pollution and 
bidding industry and jobs away from 
neighboring States. Unless the act effec- 
tively prohibits such pollution exporting, 
one of the central purposes of the act 
will remain unfulfilled. 
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Unless the interstate pollution pro- 
hibitions in section 110 and the enforce- 
ment mechanisms in section 126 of the 
act are modified along the lines 
of S. 1718, the States affected by pollu- 
tants transported across State lines will 
continue to have no effective recourse 
under the law. 


I would like to share with my col- 
leagues a letter I recently received from 
Connecticut Governor Bill O'Neill that 
clearly and simply makes the case for 
adopting the provisions of S. 1718. Gov- 
ernor O'Neill points out that due to Con- 
necticut's inability, under the current 
act, to limit the flow of pollutants into 
the State from outside sources, “eco- 
nomic development in Connecticut is un- 
fairly restrained and the public health 
and welfare is jeopardized." 


While the interstate pollution prob- 
lem may not be as pervasive in every 
State as it is in Connecticut, practically 
every State faces at least localized prob- 
lems with pollution generated from 
sources across State lines. I believe it is 
in the interest of all Senators and their 
constituents to support this effort to pro- 
vide a workable and equitable solution 
to the interstate pollution problem and 
ask that a copy of Governor O'Neill's 
letter be printed in the RECORD. 

The letter follows: 


STATE oF CONNECTICUT, 
Hartford, Conn., October 14, 1981. 
Hon. CHRISTOPHER J. Dopp, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CHRIS: I want to extend to you my 
full support of the legislation you have intro- 
duced to address the problem of interstate 
air pollution. 

As you are well aware, this is one of the 
state's most serious problems as current stat- 
utory language prevents the state from re- 
stricting the flow of pollutants into the state 
from outside sources. Because of our obliga- 
tion to limit total pollution emissions and 
our inability to control out of state sources, 
economic development in Connecticut is un- 
fairly restrained and the public health and 
welfare is jeopardized. 

I look forward to working with you toward 
the enactment of your proposal. The Con- 
necticut Department of Environmental Pro- 
tection has worked effectively with industry 
and the public in general to insure the opti- 
mum benefit of the Clean Air Act State Im- 
plementation Plan. I am certain that our 
efforts wil result in a solid foundation of 
support from those who would be affected by 
your proposal. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM A. O'NEILL, 
Governor.@ 


THE COMMERCIALIZATION OF DNA 


@ Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, the con- 
troversy over recombinant DNA tech- 
nology has peaked and valleyed over the 
course of the past several Congresses. 
From its inception, this technological 
breakthrough in applied genetic science 
has been depicted as good or evil. In ret- 
rospect, most of us have come to know 
that recombinant DNA represents a 
means rather than an end. It is a tool of 
science, the ethical application of which 
can only be determined by those in- 
structed to use it. Now that the National 
Institutes of Health are in the process of 
proposing less restrictive procedures for 
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its application, we in Congress have a 
necessary public responsibility to at least 
be aware of them. 

The recombinant DNA technology 
which is now emerging represents one 
of the greatest accomplishments of mod- 
ern day biological research. Today, 
scientists are incorporating single 
genes—units of heredity—into micro- 
organisms and thus turning them into 
biological factories producing human in- 
sulin, interferon, and other hormones 
and antibodies which could not be ob- 
tained in quantity prior to this tech- 
nique. The implications for health in 
terms of potential therapies is over- 
whelming and future significant devel- 
opments are on the horizon. 

Molecular biologists are now on the 
verge of introducing new genes into liv- 
ing animals. In the medical field, cancer 
genes have recently been discovered 
which will make normal cells malignant 
after the gene is incorporated into the 
cell. These studies will undoubtedly en- 
hance our understanding of the mech- 
anisms of cancer induction and may lead 
to new and better forms of therapy. 

However, the employment of the re- 
combinant DNA technology is not re- 
stricted to the health sciences. It is also 
applicable to the chemical, agricultural 
and mining industries. According to the 
Office of Technology Assessment the im- 
pact of DNA technology on the chemical 
industry will cut across the entire spec- 
trum of chemical groups involving 
plastics and resin materials, flavors and 
perfumes materials, synthetic rubber 
and the primary products from petro- 
leum that serve as the raw materials for 
the synthesis of organic materials. 

In the chemical industry alone, the 
value of industrial organics produced by 
such biotechnology might reach $522 
million per year by 1990 and $7.2 billion 
per year by 2000 based on 1979 dollars. 
In agriculture, the DNA technology 
should provide an additional tool to al- 
low development of new varieties and 
even species of plants as well as finding 
applications in food processing. It msy 
seem surprising there is also a use of 
DNA technology in mineral leaching and 
recovery, enhanced oil recovery and in 
pollution control. 

The commercialization of this DNA 
technology raises an important question 
for the academic domain and that is 
“What is the proper role of universities 
in the development of scientific discov- 
eries into commercially useful products 
and innovations?" The involvement of 
universities in commercial ventures is 
not new. These have ranged from co- 
operative agreements with major in- 
dustries to the establishment of embryo 
transfer units. 

However the potential magnitude of 
the recombinant DNA technology pre- 
sents somewhat  diflerent problems. 
Many universities already on financially 
shaky grounds are prepared to partici- 
pate in the commercialization of DNA 
technology. A number of forces are pro- 
viding impetus for a move in this direc- 
tion. The expected decrease in real dol- 
lars from Federal grants, competition 
with small business for research funds 
and potentially greater involvement 
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with industry are all acting to encourage 
universities to engage in the technolog- 
ical development of scientific discoveries. 

Stanford University has recently en- 
tered into an agreement with six con- 
cerns to build a $2.5 million Center for 
Biotechnology Research. This academic 
center owns 30 percent of a commercial 
concern know as “Engenics” that will 
seek to market products based on the 
center’s findings. Donald Kennedy, presi- 
dent of Stanford, referring to the rela- 
tionship between universities and outside 
sources, has said, “Everybody's breaking 
new ground. We're all rewriting the 
ground rules.” 

Derek Bok, president of Harvard, has 
identified four dangers to the quality of 
academic science as a consequence of 
such involvement. First, the applied side 
of science may become the dominating 
force in university research. Second, 
manpower may be diverted from research 
and teaching to other tasks in the proc- 
ess of technological development. Third 
is the introduction of secrecy and pro- 
prietary information into scientific re- 
search. And fourth would be a threat to 
the quality of leadership and the general 
morale within the scientific enterprise. 

These general concerns can translate 
into such specific problems as patent 
rights when research funds have been 
comingled; conflicts of interest for 
faculty engaged in university independ- 
ent commercial ventures; faculty status 
of scientists engaged in technological 
development; proprietary information in 
Ph. D. thesis projects. 

Needless to say, all of these factors 
could contribute to the restructuring of 
university graduate education and re- 
search programs. While no one is ad- 
vocating the dissolution of the tradition- 
al roles of the universities, they do have 
a great deal to offer in the transfer of 
technology which is sorely needed in our 
country. And if this is the direction the 
universities are moving, the correspond- 
ing problems should be addressed and 
resolved. It is in the interest and duty of 
Congress to be aware of these events and 
directions since public money, to a large 
extent sponsors the research projects 
which may lead to technological innova- 
tions. 

In 1801, the German poet Goethe 
characterized science in an epigram 
“Some men see her as a lofty celestial 
goddess, others as an industrious cow 
who supplies them with butter.” Perhaps 
there is some truth to both points of 
view. 

Mr. President, I ask that, as illustra- 
tion of the university research problem 
I have been describing, a short but in- 
cisive analysis by Dr. Bernard D. Davis, 
M.D. of Harvard Medical School from 
the May 1981 issue of the New England 
Journal of Medicine be included in the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

SOUNDING BOARD: PROFIT SHARING BETWEEN 
PROFESSORS AND THE UNIVERSITY? 

The intellectual yield from our country's 
investment in fundamental biologic research 
has been tremendous. Through the fusion of 
genetics with biochemistry and through the 
development of ingenious techniques for ex- 


ploring the range of dimensions that were 
formerly hidden between microscopy and 
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chemistry, we have acquired a remarkably 
coherent picture of the universal features of 
cell structure and function. Moreover, Dar- 
win's theory can now be considered Darwin's 
law: We understand how the required ge- 
netic variation arises, we understand why in- 
formation cannot flow back from phenotype 
to genotype, and we can measure evolution- 
&ry distance directly in terms of DNA se- 
quences. Yet, however gratifying these tri- 
umphs of human intelligence and imagina- 
tion may be, interest in science as a cultural 
enterprise was not the main reason for the 
generous flow of public funds. Valuable ap- 
plications were promised and were expected. 

Nevertheless, unlike earlier experience 
with the biochemistry of amino acids, vita- 
mins, hormones, and antibiotics, the prac- 
tical payoffs from molecular genetics were 
disappointingly slow. Although medical re- 
search made major gains in other ways in 
recent decades, the intracellular marcromol- 
ecules of the molecular biologist could not 
be translated easily into medical prescrip- 
tions. The resulting impatience of some leg- 
islators was understandable, but the picture 
has now changed dramatically. Emerging 
from the integration of three decades of 
fundamental and even esoteric research, the 
recombinant-DNA technology now promises 
innumerable applications in agriculture and 
in energy production as well as in medicine. 
Molecular biology has thus burst into the 
age of high technology, and the resulting 
acute speculative fever has perhaps, been 
exacerbated by the earlier celebrity of recom- 
binant DNA as a presumed menace. 

The new commercial possibilities present 
universities with both opportunities and 
risks. This situation has been brought into 
sharp focus by a recent proposal of the Har- 
vard administration, which is discussed in 
Barbara Culliton's article in this issue of the 
Journal. In my analysis of these problems, I 
shall proceed on the following assumptions: 
first of all, that the university community 
has & social obligation to try to promote 
technology transfer, but that it should do so 
in ways that will not jeopardize the search 
for knowledge for its own sake; secondly, 
that in this country the options lie within 
the framework of a system of private enter- 
prise; and thirdly, that because of the chang- 
ing pattern of government support of scien- 
tific research, universities are obligated to 
try to find additional sources of funds, both 
to preserve their autonomy and to prevent 
a waste of trained scientific talent. All these 
assumptions may be questioned, of course, 
but such questions are beyond the scope of 
this discussion. 


PATENTS 


Patents have long been used to provide in- 
come for universities. For example, the roy- 
alties of the Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation since the 1920's have made blo- 
chemistry an unusually strong field at that 
university. In general, however, biologists 
have been much less interested in patents 
than chemists or engineers have—perhaps 
because their work has only rarely lent itself 
to applications. Moreover, in medicine the 
earlier tradition of charity to the poor raised 
additional barriers to commercialization. Ac- 
cordingly. for many years the Harvard Cor- 
poration required that any health-related 
discoveries in its laboratories be dedicated to 
the public. Meanwhile, there have been ma- 
jor changes in the economics of medical care 
and in the attitude of federal agencies to- 
ward patents. In addition, it has become clear 
that the absence of a patent often impairs, 
rather than promotes, the availability of a 
useful product to the public. Thus, in 1975, 
Harvard decided that it would take out pat- 
ents and would transfer a modest fraction 
of any royalties to the inventor. 

Some object to even this degree of univer- 
sity involvement on the grounds that it may 
lead to preferential treatment of certain fac- 
ulty members. However, this problem is not 
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unique to patents. Grants bring in a large 
overhead. Moreover, faculty salaries are often 
derived from grants to individual faculty 
members, and the influence of external fund- 
ing on appointments may then be consider- 
able. In contrast, any royalties from patents 
can be distributed without externally im- 
posed restrictions. It is thus hard to see why 
patents are likely to bias appointments more 
than grants and contracts do. 

Another criticism of patenting is that it 
encourages secrecy. However, as is well 
known, secrecy is widespread in highly com- 
petitive fields of even the purest research. To 
be sure, patentability may provide an addi- 
tional incentive to secrecy over the short 
term, but in the long run patents eliminate 
the need for secrecy, since after the date of 
filing of a patent application, like the date of 
submission of a publication, the information 
Is released for free discussion and for non- 
commercial use by others. Indeed, in indus- 
try, unpatentable information is the main 
body of trade secrets. 

The history of antibiotics provides an in- 
teresting lesson. When Ernst Chain Isolated 
penicillin, he urged that it be patented for 
Oxford University, but the British establish- 
ment in academic medicine refused. As a 
result, Oxford received nothing; the British 
were soon paying royalties to American firms. 
In contrast, a few years later, the royalties 
from Waksman's discovery of streptomycin 
at Rutgers and from Umezawa's discovery 
of kanamycin in Tokyo were used to found 
and support excellent research institutes. 


PRIVATE CORPORATIONS AND THE SPECIAL 
PROBLEMS OF BIOLOGY 


Another well-established mechanism for 
the commercial exploitation of sclence—po- 
tentially more profitable for the professor— 
is the formation of a private corporation. 
That a number of molecular biologists have 
initiated such undertakings is not surpris- 
ing, especially since research in this field 
has been characterized by unusual boldness 
in moving to challenging new problems. 

Universities have treated such activities 
much as they treat industrial consulting—a 
practice that they often encourage because, 
like part-time practice in medicine, it helps 
to retain valuable faculty. Consulting time 
is often limited, either by a formal rule or 
by an informal agreement, to one day a week. 
However, the development of a new company 
is likely to require much more time. More- 
over, the 1mpact of such an involvement on 
academic activities cannot be measured en- 
tirely in terms of formal hours of work; a 
change in what the professor is thinking 
about when showering or driving may have 
an even greater effect. 


An excessive diversion of time may be only 
a temporary stage at the start of a new busi- 
ness. Accordingly, in this area universities 
are justified In continuing their tradition of 
flexibility and patience in supervising the 
daily distribution of faculty time. On the 
other hand, the problem of a substantial 
diversion for a long period under the um- 
brella of a full-time university salary can- 
not be ignored, and I shall return to it. 

The collegial academic atmosphere is like- 
ly to be even more seriously harmed by com- 
petition between faculty colleagues who are 
associated with different companies, al- 
though the tradition of industrial ties in 
chemistry and in solid-state physics pro- 
vides a somewhat reassuring model. How- 
ever, there are important differences, not 
only in the traditions but also in the con- 
tent of the fields. Specifically, in recombi- 
nant-DNA research the competition may 
well be much more intense than it is in 
these other flelds, at least for the present, 
because the range of problems is so much 
narrower: many groups are inevitably seek- 


ing the same product, such as insulin or 
interferon. 
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Two other differences between biology and 
chemistry are also pertinent. In the first 
place, biology often asks more philosophic 
questions that are remote from potential 
applications. Secondly, because of the ex- 
traordinary complexity of biologic material, 
major breakthroughs frequently depend on 
a happy accident, an unexpected observation, 
or àn unpredictable implication of distant 
findings. If the search for wealth diverts too 
many of the best biologists in the next gen- 
eration from undirected exploration of the 
nature of life, something precious will be 
lost. 

Clearly, these are serious problems, If re- 
search in this new industry becomes more 
£utonomous and developmental, perhaps like 
research in antibiotics over the past decades, 
these problems may be only temporary. How- 
ever, antibiotics arose from an accidental 
discovery, and their pursuant has remained 
largely empirical, whereas recombinant DNA 
has extensive theoretical roots. Hence, its 
applications are likely to continue to depend 
heavily on advances in academic laboratories. 


THE HARVARD PROPOSAL AND THE FUTURE OF 
INSTITUTIONAL PROFIT SHARING 


A major difference between the two mecha- 
nisms of technology exploitation described 
above is that universities have generally 
shared in profits from patents on discoveries 
made in their laboratories but not in those 
from companies stemming from such discov- 
eries. However, some European laboratories 
have recently extended profit sharing to the 
second arrangement. A similar proposal was 
made at Harvard last October but was soon 
withdrawn. It elicited a strongly unfavorable 
response from some of the faculty and from 
editorial writers in the news media. Now that 
the tempest has subsided, it may be useful 
to reexamine the issues. 

The proposal arose when Harvard was con- 
sidering the possibility of patenting a dis- 
covery of Prof. Mark Ptashne in recombinant 
DNA. The Harvard administration suggested 
the alternative of setting up a company with 
outside venture capital and with the uni- 
versity given a minority share (which was 
subsequently said to be 10 percent). The 
company, in return, would have the rights 
to any patents on Ptashne's discoveries held 
by the university. In the memorandum that 
opened the discussion, the Harvard admin- 
istration carefully spelled out a number of 
pitfalls in this kind of venture, and it asked 
the faculty to consider the abstract policy 
issues and principles involved. However, it 
did not specify any detalls of the proposed 
arrangement or even mention Ptashne's 
name; it simply informed the faculty that 
it would be making a decision on a specific 
arrangement within three weeks. 

With the benefit of hindsight, one can see 
several aspects of the presentation that pro- 
moted resistance. The linkage to a concrete 
decision foreclosed the lelsurely philosoph- 
ical discussion that was requested, since 
it gave a sense of urgency to those who were 
opposed, and the lack of details about the 
proposal aroused mistrust. Vagueness about 
the role of the university in the proposed 
company gave rise to the widespread misap- 
prehension (especially in the news media) 
that Harvard was actually going to operate 
it. The memorandum emphasized the ad- 
vantages of haying the university protect the 
interests of a faculty member; willing accept- 
ance by the faculty would have required a 
degree of confidence in institutional author- 
ity that is not universal today. Concern 
was also heightened by the earlier, wild pub- 
lic response to the Genentech stock offering, 
which had capitalized that company—as yet 
without a salable product—at over $500 mil- 
lion, Many faculty members gagged at the 
prospect of having the university linked with 
a similar caricature of the capitalist system. 

In addition, many faculty members resent 
the venality and secrecy that has arisen in 
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some laboratories performing recombinant- 
DNA research. This resentment clearly inten- 
sified the reaction, and it led to the under- 
standable conviction that the university 
should not appear to condone and perhaps 
even encourage this pernicious development. 
However, the hostility may have been mis- 
placed. The problem arises from the lucrative 
potential of the work, not from the possibil- 
ity of university ownership of shares. 

In the end, two dangers seem to have 
caused the greatest concern: pressures on 
faculty in their choice of research and favor- 
itism of the university toward financially 
productive faculty members. The memoran- 
dum unfortunately presented both these 
problems as though they were novel, instead 
of comparing them with the similar problems 
associated with other sources of funds. As a 
result, the issues were analyzed rather un- 
realistically, and an idealized conception of 
the university was defended: the institution 
was presumed to be entirely free of restric- 
tions on how 1t distributes its income in sup- 
porting the preservation, advancement, and 
dissemination of pure knowledge. In fact, re- 
search grants from government, foundations, 
and industry—and many endowments in sup- 
port of ‘professorial chairs or specialized in- 
stitutes—generally do not provide such free- 
dom. 

With respect to the basic issues of favorit- 
ism and freedom of research, it is instructive 
to compare the rejected proposal with the 
recent 12-year grant of $23 million from Mon- 
santo Chemical Company to Harvard Medical 
School, as described in Culliton's article. This 
grant has expanded the facilities that are 
available to the recipient professors, outside 
the academic control of any department, and 
it surely commits the recipients to a given 
line of research. In contrast, dividends from 
equity in a company need not have either of 
these consequences, and such funds could 
be distributed by the university much more 
freely. Of course, one could consider the Mon- 
santo grant a poor model to follow. However, 
it seems unlikely that universities will find 
better terms in their present search for in- 
dustrial support, The area of research is ap- 
propriate and remains basic, freedom of pub- 
lication is unencumbered, and the institution 
gains some permanent resources, The com- 
pany selects the investigators and their area 
of work and has favored access to the results 
before publication and to patents, but it 
seems unrealistic to expect large-scale indus- 
trial support without such an exchange. In 
addition, to the extent that dwindling federal 
funds are replaced in this way, the research 
community as a whole benefits. 

Universities have had a long history of ne- 
gotiations, especially in medical schools, over 
academic activities and positions linked to 
private gain. The members of the Harvard 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences demonstrated 
little awareness of this history in their re- 
cent discussion. The emergence of professors 
as entrepreneurs raises a wide range of prob- 
lems, but the only one discussed was the 
prospect of having the university involved 
as well. In particular, no questions were 
raised about existing companies that do not 
contaminate (or benefit) the university—for 
example, one in biotechnology that was re- 
cently initiated by Prof. Walter Gilbert and 
one in economic consultation that was 
founded by Prof. Otto Eckstein and was re- 
cently sold for about $100 million. 


In the absence of limiting ground rules, it 
was perfectly proper for enterprising faculty 
members to have set up such unshared pri- 
vate corporations, but I suggest that the 
rapid expansion of such activities now de- 
mands a broader look. Medical schools have 
long faced a similar problem with full-time 
salaried faculty members who collect fees 
from private patients. Many solutions have 
been tried, ranging from complete transfer 
of the money to the institution to no trans- 
fer. Unfortunately, this experience does not 
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offer any ideal, universally accepted model 
for other faculties beginning to face a simi- 
lar dilemma. Nevertheless, it has certainly 
not been obvious that complete retention of 
the income by the faculty member best 
serves the university, or that it represents 
the fairest possible arrangement. 
CONCLUSIONS 


We may all regret the loss of the more Ar- 
cadian atmosphere of the past. However, if 
universities are to protect their financial 
base in order to advance their academic 
goals, nostalgia will be no substitute for 
imaginative adaptations and a tough-minded 
attitude. There are surely risks in develop- 
ing industrial connections, but they must be 
balanced against the increasing financial in- 
security of universities today and against a 
monolithic dependence on an often unsym- 
pathetic government. 

There is also a question of simple justice. 
The facilities, the atmosphere, and the finan- 
cial support of universities have provided an 
essential background for many commercial 
developments, and the continued connection 
of the entrepreneur with the university, like 
the connection of a physician with a teach- 
ing hospital, often gives the entrepreneur a 
good deal of prestige. It therefore seems just 
that the university, which can no longer 
afford to be in the position of a generous 
parent, should in return receive a share of 
the profits. In addition, such profit sharing 
would respond to a widespread and cogent 
criticism of the present system: that it un- 
fairly allows professors to become rich 
through developments stemming from tax- 
supported research. There is still appeal in 
the basic concept of dedicating a medical dis- 
covery (especially a tax-supported discovery) 
to the public interest, and distribution of 
part of the profit to the university surely 
serves the public interest more directly than 
does distribution only to the other partic- 
ipants. 

One could argue that licensing patents is 
a less entangling way to reimburse the uni- 
versity than is the sharing of equity. How- 
ever, the advantage of equity in a corpora- 
tion is not only the possibility of a larger 
income to the university; it may be even 
more important as a means of ensuring con- 
tinued benefits from future discoveries. Once 
& professor had begun to direct research in 
an industry as well as in an academic labor- 
atory, he or she would no doubt be tempted 
to shift to the latter any branch of the acad- 
ned work that appeared potentially patent- 
able. 

Finally, profit sharing could have certain 
mutually advantageous byproducts that were 
not mentioned in connection with the Har- 
vard proposal. For example, if the industrial 
laboratory was nearby, which would be con- 
venient for all concerned, a financial interest 
by the university could eliminate the ques- 
tion of recompense for access of company 
scientists to libraries and seminars. Similar- 
ly, the specialized instruments and facilities 
for large scale preparations in an industrial 
laboratory could occasionally be useful for 
university researchers. 

I have suggested that various arguments 
against the proposal of the Harvard admin- 
istration were not convincing. Nevertheless, 
the possibility of conflict of interest is real 
as is the problem of keeping the business 
connection at arm's length from the acade- 
mic activities of the university. In addition, 
there remans a serious moral issue. Given 
the rules of the game, the scientist-entre- 
preneur is free, within the restrictions of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, to 
convert paper profits into a fortune by sell- 
ing stock at an inflated, speculative price. 
Similarly, it is legitimate for a unversity's 
investment managers to seek capital gains in 
the open market from fluctuations in the 
price of such securities. However, 1f its con- 
nection with a company increases public 
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confidence, a university has an additional 
responsibility not only to protect its reputa- 
tion but also to protect the public against 
the creation of a financial bubble. 

If the arguments for profit sharing prevail, 
universities may have to establish require- 
ments for some such arrangement before al- 
lowing a faculty member to hold an impor- 
tant position in a corporation. Indeed, even 
consulting is not necessarily sacred, any more 
than are fees from patients; investigators at 
the National Institutes of Health are not al- 
lowed to retain consulting fees or lecture 
honorariums, and President Hutchins once 
introduced such regulations at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Of course, this rule effec- 
tively discourages consulting—and hence 
technology transfer—but an arrangement for 
sharing might not. As the commercial appli- 
cations of biology grow, there will be room 
tor imaginative experiments, perhaps with 
buffering organizations like the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation between the 
university and the corporation. 

Whatever the main reason for the negative 
reaction to the Harvard proposal—whether 
it was the manner of Its presentation or the 
devotion of some faculty members to an 
idealized conception of alma mater—this re- 
action is clearly not the last word on the 
subject. A new company in France, Trans- 
géne, has distributed equity to the Pasteur 
Institute in Paris and to the University of 
Strasbourg, and in England a national bio- 
technology corporation will be sharing profits 
(and results of research) with the Medical 
Research Council Molecular Biology Labo- 
ratory at Cambridge. In this country, several 
universities and research institutes seem to 
be moving rapidly in the same direction. For 
better or worse, the objections to such ar- 
rangements may fade even more rapidly than 
did the earlier objections to patenting. 


A BIG STEP FOR DRUG 
ENFORCEMENT 


@ Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, by repealing 
the prohibition on the use of U.S. funds 
to support the spraying of marihuana 
with paraquat and other herbicides, the 
International Security and Development 
Cooperation Act takes a big step toward 
effective drug enforcement. I congratu- 
late Senator Cues, who introduced this 
amendment, for his exemplary leader- 
ship in this area. 

There is no better way of stopping the 
flood of illegal drugs coming into the 
country than to attack them at the 
source—which means the marihuana 
fields in overseas nations, especially in 
Colombia. 

Prior to 1978, the United States ex- 
perienced as serious epidemic of heroin 
being produced and smuggled in from 
Mexico. But when paraquat was sprayed 
extensively by the Mexican Government, 
the flow of heroin from that country was 
reduced by 70 percent. 

The same can be said of marihuana 
being grown and imported from Mexico. 

With Mexican production greatly re- 
duced, Colombia became the primary 
source country for marihuana. President 
Turbay of Colombia has said repeatedly 
that the use of paraquat would enable 
his government to reduce the flow of 
marihuana substantially. 

Since 1978, however, the U.S. Govern- 
ment has been prohibited from provid- 
ing funds to Colombia and other coun- 
tries for use in paraquat spraying. That 
prohibition was enacted with little de- 
bate in the wake of reports that paraquat 
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posed a health danger if smoked along 
with marihuana. 

The available evidence now suggests 
that the greatest amount of residue left 
on marihuana would pose no more 
serious a health hazard than amounts 
that remain on domestic farm products. 

In proposing the repeal of the prohibi- 
tion last March, Senator Cures and I 
provided in our bill—which eventually 
became section 403(a) of the foreign as- 
sistance bill we are considering today— 
& requirement that the Secretary of 
State shall notify the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services of any plans to use 
a herbicide on overseas marihuana fields. 
The Secretary of HHS would monitor for 
health effects. 

In addition, the Foreign Relations 
Committee has provided that $100,000 
shall be available to develop a “marker” 
which would alert a potential user that 
the marihuana has been sprayed with 
paraquat. 

These provisions, in my opinion, will 
adequately safeguard the health of 
Americans who are foolish enough to 
smoke marihuana, a substance which in 
all likelihood is dangerous to their 
health, anyway. 

By repealing this prohibition, we are 
sending an important signal to countries 
such as Colombia that the United States 
is serious about its drug problem and 
that we intend to back up their own ef- 
forts to stop the drug trade. 

It is difficult for foreign officials such 
as President Turbay to believe that we 
are serious when we deny to their gov- 
ernments the money to use the most ef- 
fective weapon in the war on drugs. 

The trade in illicit narcotics is sapping 
our domestic economy of more than $100 
billion a year. Its effects on the econo- 
mies of the key import States, such as 
Florida, Texas, and Georgia, are pro- 
found. 

The Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations, of which I serve as ranking 
minority member and on which Senator 
CHILES plays a leading role, has exam- 
ined the drug problem in detail. The 
subcommittee has reported extensively 
on its findings, which indicate that drugs 
and crime generally rank behind only 
the economy as our most serious national 
domestic problem. 

The illegal flow of drugs, especially 
from Latin America, is overwhelming the 
interdiction efforts of the Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration, the Customs Serv- 
ice, and the Coast Guard. The Senate al- 
ready has approved a measure intro- 
duced by Senator CHILES and me that 
would allow the armed services to render 
limited but important assistance to these 
efforts. 

By once again providing assistance to 
the so-called source countries for para- 
quat spraying, we are taking another 
mant step toward effective drug enforce- 
ment.e 


THE ARMING OF SAUDI ARABIA 


€ Mr. HART. Mr. President, J. B. Kelly's 
article in today's Wall Street Journal 
emphasizes a point too often overlooked 
as we consider the sale of AWACS to 
Saudi Arabia. The article points out that 
far from strengthening the U.S. position 
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in the Middle East, massive arms sales to 
the Saudis will actually endanger it. For 
the AWACS sale will not only fail to pur- 
chase the friendship of the Saudis, it may 
encourage them to pursue economic and 
political aims contrary to Western 
interests. 

The Saudis have no vital stake in 
friendship with the United States. Their 
greatest interest is in their own survival, 
and clear alliance with the West will not 
help that cause. And they have a religious 
duty to oppose American bases in Saudi 
Arabia that arms sales cannot change, 
despite administration hints to the 
contrary. 

In addition, the consequences of 
strengthening Saudi Arabia militarily 
may be severe. It may encourage the 
Saudis to renew their historical territo- 
rial ambitions in the Middle East. And if 
oil prices continue to fall, the Saudis, if 
heavily armed, might be tempted to 
coerce smaller Gulf States into cutting 
their oil production—or even attempt 
military action. 

Our dosis in the Middle East are not 
the Saudis. For that reason, we must not 
only stop the AWACS sale, but begin 
immediately to pursue a policy of energy 
independence. Until we do so, our vital 
interests remain at risk in the Middle 
East. 

Mr. President, J. B. Kelly’s article does 
an excellent job of outlining the under- 
lying facts of this vitally important pol- 
icy question. I ask that the article be 
printed in the Recorp, and I urge my 
colleagues to consider it carefully. 

The article follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Oct. 21, 1981] 
THE ARMING OF SAUDI ARABIA 
(By J. B. Kelly) 

Behind the current controversy over the 
proposed sale of Awacs aircraft and supple- 
mentary F15 weaponry to Saudi Arabia lies 
an assumption that has been little chal- 
lenged publicly: that Saudi Arabia is willing 
and able to serve as the linchpin of a defen- 
sive system for the Persian Gulf. Is the 
assumption correct, or is Saudi Arabia in 
reality the principal obstacle to such a 
system? 

The House of Saud, as is only natural, is 
primarily concerned with its own survival 
and prosperity. It has no vital interest in 
the contest between the liberal democracies 
of the West and the communist dictator- 
ships of the East. Time and again it has 
voiced its determination to keep aloof from 
the contest, to eschew formal alliances with 
one side or the other. “The superpowers 
have no friends,” the Saudi foreign minister, 
Saud ibn Faisal, told the correspondent of 
an Arabic newspaper last April. “We would 
be deceiving ourselves if we thought that 
our relations with the superpowers are 
founded on friendship and the principles 
of friendship.” 

At the same time, however, the Saudi 
royal house has displayed a certain ambiv- 
alence toward the Soviet Union. While its 
more prominent members and the govern- 
ment-controlled Saudi media are quite free 
with their recriminations against the 
United States for its alleged transgressions 
(notably but by no means exclusively with 
respect to American policy toward Israel 
and the question of Palestinian irreden- 
tism), they remain remarkably reticent 
about the activities of the Soviet Union in 
the Middle East. They continue to allow 
Soviet aircraft to flv over Saudi territory en 
route to Aden and Ethiopia. a courtesy that 
saves the Russians considerable inconveni- 
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ence. Also, the Saudis persisted in retaining 
an embassy in Soviet-occupied Kabul for 
more than a year after the Russian invasion 
of Afghanistan, severing diplomatic relations 
with the puppet government of Babrak Kar- 
mal only last April, when Secretary of State 
Haig visited Riyadh. 
“WE COULD REPLACE AMERICANS" 


"We do not boycott the Soviet Union," 
the Saudi foreign minister stated in the 
interview. "Dialogue between Saudi Arabia 
and the Soviet Union exists and is continu- 
ing. Saudi and Soviet diplomats meet in 
every part of the world." Fifteen months 
previously, and a month after the invasion 
of Afghanistan, Crown Prince Fahd, the 
Saudi deputy prime minister, declared in 
an interview published in the Lebanese 
newspaper Al Hawadith: “There are many 
states such as the Soviet Union which are 
only too ready to supply the kingdom with 
everything it wants. In other words, we 
could easily replace the Americans." 

It 1s against the background of such state- 
ments (of which there have been many in 
a similar vein) that the visit of the Kuwaiti 
foreign minister to Moscow last April takes 
on a particular significance. Kuwait, the 
only Arab Gulf state having formal di- 
plomatic relations with the Soviet Union, 
has for decades been submissive to the 
dictates of Riyadh, and has often been used 
by the Saudis as a stalking horse in inter- 
national affairs. At the end of his visit to 
Moscow, the Kuwaiti foreign minister, 
Sheikh Sabah ibn Ahmad al-Sabah, stated: 
“The Soviet Union shares our view that the 
responsibility for the security of the Gulf 
lies with its states only. It also shares our 
view of the need to keep the region free of 
military bases and naval fleets so that it 
will remain far away from any struggle be- 
tween the superpowers.” 

Saudi Arabia has consistently enunciated 
this same doctrine for a dozen years, and 
it has been steadfastly supported in its stand 
for the same length of time by the Soviet 
Union. It came therefore as no surprise that 
when the Saudi-dominated Gulf Coopera- 
tion Council (made up of Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait, Bahrain, Qatar, the United Arab 
Emirates and Oman) met at Abu Dhabi in 
late May, its final communique restated the 
doctrine in terms almost identical to those 
uttered in Moscow. No reference whatever 
was made in the document to the dominant 
Russian presence in South Yemen or to the 
naval and air facilities enjoyed by the Rus- 
sians in Syria and Iraq. 

It may be taken as axiomatic that no 
United States or NATO force could operate 
in the Gulf region without local bases. It is 
equally certain that Saudi Arabia will never 
grant the right to such bases—whatever 
veiled allusions the administration in Wash- 
ington may be making to the acquisition of 
“facilities” in that country. The authority 
of the Saudi royal house derives from its 
role as the leader of the Wahhabi sect of 
Islam. As such, its foremost duty is to up- 
hold the predominance of Islam in the con- 
duct of the kingdom's affairs, to defend the 
sacred soil of Islam against its foes and to 
assert the primacy of Islam over all other 
faiths. 


To accord the U.S. the right to bases in 
Saudi Arabia would be tantamount to alien- 
ating a portion of the heartland of Islam 
to infidels. Such a dereliction of the House 
of Saud’s religious duties would strike a 
severe, perhaps mortal, blow to the founda- 
tions of its authority. 

The Saudi regime's almost equally fervent 
opposition to the stationing of U.S. forces 
elsewhere in the Arabian peninsula (e.g., in 
Oman) stems from the calculation that the 
presence of such forces would be a hindrance 
to the attainment of its own ambitions in 
the peninsula. The motive power behind the 
progress of the House of Saud over the past 
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two centuries has been a sense of religious 
mission coupled to a drive for territorial 
conquest. The one, needless to say, has 
helped fuel the other. Since World War I 
alone the Saudis have annexed the Hijaz, 
the AAsir, the emirate of Jabal Shammar (in 
Qatar, Abu Dhabi and Yemen), and the 
whole of the Rub al-Khali, the Empty 
Quarter, to which they had not a scrap of 
right. 


Since World War II they have endeayored, 
through armed incursions, gun-running, 
bribery, subversion and attempted assassi- 
nation to acquire segments of territory, ac- 
tually or potentially oil-bearing, from Qatar, 
Abu Dhabi and Oman, territory to which, 
again, they had not a shred of legitimate 
title. Toward all these endeavors the State 
Department habitually manifested an atti- 
tude of benign indifference, where it did not 
actually lend surreptitious encouragement to 
what it chose to regard as the fulfillment of 
the House of Saud's “manifest destiny"—to 
rule all Arabia from sea to sea. 


The arming of Saudi Arabia on the cur- 
rent scale, ostensibly to meet the country’s 
legitimate defensive needs, may encourage 
its present rulers (or, what may be more 
sinister, a new regime of a very different com- 
plexion in Riyadhi) to resume the pursuit 
of their historic ambitions in eastern and 
southeastern Arabia, i.e., to subvert the in- 
bo qes of Bahrain, the Emirates and 

man. 


A further incentive to the Saudis to ex- 
ploit their military superiority over their 
smaller neighbors is provided by the cur- 
rent state of the oil market. OPEC produc- 
tion is now down from 31 million barrels 
per day in 1979 to about 19 m.b.d. today, of 
which Saudi Arabia accounts for close to 
half. Should demand fall even further, or 
should Iranian oil come back on stream or 
Iraq resume full production, the House of 
Saud may be hard put to it to sell sufficient 
quantities of oil to generate the revenues 1t 
needs to sustain itself in power. Frightened 
by the dual nightmare of declining sales 
and falling prices, Riyadh may resort to the 
desperate expedient of coercing the lesser 
Gulf oll states into cutting their produc- 
tion to a minimum. 


RECKLESS ACTIONS 


It is not beyond possibility that the Saudi 
regime, confronted with a severe financial 
crisis at home, might encourage Iraq to re- 
sume its conflict with Iran with the object 
of once again shutting down the Khuzistan 
oil fields. Or that Saudi Arabia might even 
join in such an offensive, using its Awacs air- 
craft to coordinate a joint air attack upon 
Iran with the Iraqi air force, and directing 
its own F15s (flown by mercenaries if neces- 
sary) to strike at obvious targets like the 
Iranian oil-loading terminal on Kharg Is- 
land. To Western eyes such actions would 
appear reckless in the extreme, but we are 
not dealing here with Western modes of 
thinking. The economic consequences for the 
West would, of course, be enormous. 


The U.S. and its Western allies have two 
prime strategic objectives in the Gulf: one 
is to secure the region and access to its 
oil fields against external and internal dan- 
gers; the other is to break the power of the 
OPEC cartel and so arrest the continued 
economic hemorrhaging of the industrial na- 
tions. 


The policy espoused by the Reagan admin- 
istration, of building up the military 
strength of Saudi Arabia, positively impedes 
the attainment of these objectives. It also, 
for all practical purposes, invests Saudi 
Arabia with a power of veto over America’s 
own plans for the defense of the Gulf. Even 
worse, the persistence of the U.S. and its 
principal NATO allies in a policy of inundat- 
ing the Gulf with advanced weapons of all 
kinds will almost inevitably precipitate one 
or the other of the very catastrophes that 
the policy is theoretically designed to avert— 
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either the virtual destruction of the Gulf's 
oil industry or its seizure by forces hostile to 
the Western world.@ 


SMALL BUSINESS BANKRUPTCIES 


€ Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, 
the U.S. economy has been staggering 
under the heavy burden of excessive in- 
terest rates for too long. The result of 
these high rates is that our economy is 
now Officially in a recession. However, the 
small business people of this country 
have known for many weeks that we are 
in a recession, because they have been 
the ones who have been hardest hit by 
the excessively high interest rates. 

A recent report by the National Small 
Business Association dramatized the di- 
rect correlation between high interest 
rates and bankruptcies. This report cites 
the Dun & Bradstreet figures, which show 
that business bankruptcies increased 
41.8 percent in the first 35 weeks of 1981 
over the same period in 1980. However, 
even more disturbing is that ‘smaller 
businesses (defined as those with liabili- 
ties of $100,000 or less) comprised 50.53 
percent of the 1981 total.” 

Mr. President, I ask that this report 
by the National Small Business Associa- 
tion be printed in the RECORD. 

The report referred to is as follows: 


REPORT ON BUSINESS BANKRUPTCIES 
BUSINESS FAILURES: CURRENT STATISTICS 


From mid-1980 to mid-1981 court-filed 
business bankruptcies increased 30.1 percent. 
This is the second largest year-to-year rise 
of the past 20 years, below only the 45.2 per- 
cent increase occurring between 1974 and 
1975. 

Even more alarming are more current fig- 
ures from Dun & Bradstreet for January 1 
through September 3, 1981, which reflect 
that business bankruptcies increased from 
7,812 to 11,076, a jump of 41.8 percent com- 
pared with the same 35 week period in 1980, 
according to press reports quoting Rowena 
Wyant, a D&B Vice President in the New 
York business economics division (“Business 
Failures Increase," New York Times, Sep- 
tember 13, 1981.) 

Smaller businesses (defined as those with 
liabilities of $100,000 or less) comprised 50.53 
percent of the 1981 total. 

An industry breakdown of the D&B fig- 
ures for the 35-week period is as follows: 


1981 Compared to 1980 


Construction 
Services 
Retailing 
Manufacturing 
Wholesaling 


---- up 36.9 


This information is probably conservative 
from the small firm standpoint, because 
D&B figures do not include the finance, in- 
surance, and real estate fields where smaller 
businesses predominate. 

In a recent newspaper column George Will 
characterized similar figures as “a massacre 
on Main Street.” (The Massacre on Main 
Street, Washington Post, September 20, 1981, 
page C8:1) 

The court filings are on the basis of the 
“statistical year” of the U.S. Courts which 
record the information, which for the past 
two years has been as follows: 
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“Statistical year,” July 1, 
1980 equals 36,433. 

“Statistical year" July 1, 
1981 equals 47,414. 


1979-June 30, 
1980-June 30, 


NOTES 


As a technical matter, it should be noted 
that courts also accept Joint Petitions. These 
are additional filings where the husband 
and wife both participate in the enterprise. 
These are excluded from the above figures, 
because a “joint petition” covers persons 
associated with a business that has already 
filed. Inclusion of joint petitions would in- 
crease the business total for the 1980-81 
statistical year to 66,000. 

The statistics are also affected by changes 
in the Bankruptcy laws brought about by 
the Bankruptcy Reform Act of 1978 (effec- 
tive October 1, 1979). The new code did not 
make it easler for corporations to file. The 
law did establish a series of personal exemp- 
tions in Federal law for the first time which, 
in many instances, were more liberal than 
state laws. (Bankruptcy Code, Sec. 522). 
However, there were not and are not any 
corporate exemptions, and corporations can 
no longer be discharged of debt as they could 
under the old law. 

HISTORICAL TRENDS 

The statistics on bankruptcies since 1950, 
as collected by both the U.S. Courts and 
Dun & Bradstreet are set forth in a chrono- 
logical table attached as Exhibit I. 

The data show that business bankruptcies 
have risen and fallen in cycles. From mid- 
1961 through mid-1970, court-filed bank- 
ruptcies by businesses held almost constant 
(averaging about 16,200 per year, or 1350 per 
month). Then from mid-1971 to mid-1976, 
the figure more than doubled to 35,201 
(about 2900 per month). Thereafter, the 
level declined until the end of 1979, when it 
stabilized at about 2,500 per month, as 
shown in the following table: 


Courr filed bankruptcies mid-1975 to mid- 


1975-76 
1976-77 .. 
1977-78 .. 
1978-79 


Within a few months after the Federal Re- 
serve action of October 1979 boosted inter- 
est rates to then-record levels, business 
bankruptcies began to climb dramatically. 
Totals reached an average of about 3,800 
per month in the spring of 1980, where they 
remained until this year (1981) when they 
hit a new plateau of about 4,000 per month. 
This can be seen in the following quarterly 
tabulations: 


January- April 
March une 


July- October 


Statistical 


years September December 


1 12, 081 


? 12, 101 
1 11, 473 


! 11,674 19137 


3 B, 457 


1 11,227 


A 
19£0 -8 27'014 


1979-80 


1 1980. 

2 1981. 

31979. 

Thus, the business bankruptcy level in- 
creased 63.57 percent from the beginning 
of October, 1979 ¿o the end of June, 1980. 


PARTICULARLY HARD-HIT INDUSTRIES 


Some industries are particularly hard hit, 
such as construction. According to Dun & 
Bradstreet, bankruptcy rates for building 
contractors and subcontractors increased 
48.5 percent through September 3, 1981 
over the same period in 1980 (by which time 
the casualty figures had already risen sub- 
stantially from the 1979 lows.) 

A break-out of comparable figures for the 
first three months of this year shows: 
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FAILURE IN BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 


January- 
February- 
March 
1981 


January- 
February- 
March Num- 
1980 ber 


Increase 


Per- 
cent 


54 23.68 


64.22 
104.55 


Building 
[o PU HU u^ 140 
Other contracto = 5 23 


Total... 222 


Source: Dun & Bradstreet, New York. 


In automobile distribution, 1650 new car 
dealers went out of business in 1980, the 
largest total ever. Another 325 have failed 
during the first 6 months of 1981, bringing 
the overall exodus close to 9 percent of all 
businesses in this field since 1979 (NADA 
Data for 1981, National Association of Auto- 
mobile Dealers) 


“WALKAWAYS” 


There are also innumerable instances 
when businesses just close their doors and 
terminate the business. They may now owe 
creditors nothing. Or, they may have sub- 
stantial debts which are satisfied through 
attachments on bank accounts or foreclosing 
tax liens or mortgages, leaving few assets for 
general creditors to pursue in any kind of 
formal proceeding. There is probably no 
overall source of statistics on these 'walk- 
aways,” but experts believe the number is 
substantial. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INDIVIDUAL BANK- 
RUPTCIES AND BUSINESS BANKRUPTCIES 


Court-filed bankruptcy rates for individ- 
uals have more than doubled since the new 
bankruptcy code became effective in October 
1979; 


Non-business bankruptcies 
1978-79 


1980-81 (prellminary) 


These personal bankruptcies have direct 
ramifications for small business. 

When an individual declares bankruptcy, 
the creditors are left “holding the bag,” 
which is almost always empty. 

Prominent among these creditors are the 
retailers, distributors, builders and service 
enterprises where the bankrupt ran up the 
bills which caused the problems. Many of 
these are small business. 

For example, the May Company reported 
1980 losses increasing 103.3 percent to $3.6 
million compared to 1979. For J.C. Penney, 
losses increased 102 percent to $20.7 mil- 
lion. Montgomery Ward's losses increased 
117 percent to $50.6 million, while Sears’ 
losses increased 120.4 percent to $46.2 mil- 
liion for the same period. 

Local businesses have the same kind of 
trouble. In fact some of the regional in- 
dependent stores, which are members of the 
National Retail Merchants Association, re- 
ported 1980 losses increasing over 200 per- 
cent compared to 1979. 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INTEREST RATES AND 
BANKRUPTCIES 

These cycles raise the question of how in- 
terest rates affect bankruptcies. As can be 
seen from comparing interest rate move- 
ments with the bankruptcy cycles docu- 
mented by Dun & Bradstreet and the U.S. 
Courts, bankruptcies have tracked the in- 
terest rate very closely in recent years. This 
is illustrated by the chart attached as Ex- 
hibit 2, which was prepared by the Small 
Business Committee of the U.S. House of 
Representatives. 

In technical terms, the correlation between 
real interest rates (e.g, the nominal rate 
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minus the inflation rate |GNP deflator] was 
74.5 percent during the 3-year period cov- 
ered by the chart and 73.47 percent for the 
5 years from 1976 to 1981. Economists say 
that 74 percent constitutes a “direct and 
significant correlation" between these two 
factors. 

Higher interest rate movements can affect 
& business directly and indirectly in several 
ways. They add to tke costs of financing the 
production, distribution, inventorying and 
sale of merchandise. They are also a factor 
in willingness of consumers to purchase the 
product. 

Interest rates also impact general eco- 
nomic conditions with multiple affects on 
small firms. 

A statistical "correlation" does not speli 
out how two factors relate to each other or 
what other factors may be involved. But à 
correlation does indicate some kind of a 
relationship—in lesser or greater degree— 
and a correlation as high as 74 percent indi- 
cates the relationship is close and mean- 
ingful. 

The plight of industries composed mostly 
of small firms which are particularly sensi- 
tive to interest rates—such as builders and 
auto dealerships—tend to confirm this rela- 
tionship. 

Thus, as long as Interest rates remain at 
record rates, it can be expected that bank- 
ruptcies will also continue to set new records. 


EFFECTS ON EMPLOYMENT 


The fifteen million small firms in the U.S. 
which file tax returns account for 55 percent 
of existing employment (59 percent if farm- 
ing is included) and approximately 80 per- 
cent of all new jobs, Professor David Birch 
of M.I T. found that independent enterprises 
with 20 or fewer employees accounted for 52 
percent of new private sector jobs between 
1967 and 1976. Thus, as bankruptcies increase 
among small firms, job generation may be 
inhibited, existing jobs threatened, and in- 
creased unemployment may result. 


Since each one percent increase in the un- 
employment rate (approximately equal to 
one million persons) deprives the U.S. Treas- 
ury of $25 to $29 billion in tax revenues for- 
gone and benefits paid, increased bankrupt- 
cies—especially among small businesses—can 
translate into larger budgetary and economic 
problems. 


THE HUMAN DIMENSIONS OF BANKRUPTCIES 


Several years ago, a doctor at Johns Hop- 
kins University researched the social effects 
of unemployment (“Estimating the Social 
Costs of National Economic Policy: Compli- 
cations for Mental and Physical Health" by 
Professor Harvey Brenner, Joint Economic 
Committee Print, October 26, 1976). 

This study found that during periods of 
higher unemployment, use of alcohol, hos- 
pitalization, suicides, heart attack and kid- 
ney disease also showed statistical increases. 

Such an analysis could apply not only to 
employees, but to small business owners 
Entrepreneurs would also be subject to great 
financial and personal stress in attempting 
to save businesses in which they have in- 
vested a significant amount of their savings 
and their careers, especially 1f these efforts 
were unsuccessful. 

According to an attorney who has prac- 
ticed bankruptcy law for 42 years, Samuel 
Greenbaum of Washington, D.C., many small 
businesses are under-capitalized to begin 
with. As a result, such owners are often re- 
quired to put up personal assets such as 
their homes as additional security for busi- 
ness loans. If a bankruptcy follows, an owner 
can also have his family life shattered, exact- 
ing a "toll of personal tragedy". 


The surge in business faliures is therefore 


of great concern for both economic and so- 
cial reasons. 
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According to U.S. Courts: 
ExnuiBIT 1—Business failures 


13, 739 
14, 964 
14, 053 
15. 445 
17, O75 
15, 782 
14, 374 
13, 501 
13, 514 
13, 061 


1981 (thru Sept. 3) -._.__ asse 
* Exclusive of Joint Petitions.e 


THE ACID DEPOSITION CONTROL 
ACT 


@ Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I am pleased to cosponsor S. 1706, the 
Acid Deposition Control Act. 

As a Senator from Minnesota, I have 
a special concern about the dangerous 
effects on our natural resources from 
acid deposition, which is fast becoming 
one of the most significant and danger- 
ous environmental problems, not only in 
the United States, but throughout much 
of the industrialized world. 


In the United States the impact of 
acid deposition has received most rec- 
ognition in the northeastern United 
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States and Canada where hundreds of 
lakes and streams prized by sports fish- 
ermen for trout, bass, and salmon can no 
longer support fish. In the Adirondack 
Mountains of New York, 212 lakes and 
140 lakes in Canada are without fish: 
48,000 Canadian lakes are seriously 
threatened. Studies in Pennsylvania 
show acidic increase in 107 rivers, Fifty- 
eight percent of these show a decline in 
the number of fish species. 

It was these and the following trends 
and the documented impact of acid de- 
position that led Senator MITCHELL to 
introduce S. 1706. In his State of Maine, 
the acidity of lakes has increased eight- 
fold over the last 40 years. Native brook 
trout no longer reproduce in small lakes 
over 2,000 feet in altitude and five Atlan- 
tic salmon rivers are sufficiently acid to 
jeopardize young fish. 

Although acid deposition has long been 
recognized as a serious problem primar- 
ily in the northeastern United States and 
Canada, continuing research has led to 
the recognition that my State of Min- 
nesota and other Upper Midwestern 
States are faced with potentially great 
environmental, economic and health loss 
as a result of acid deposition. 

The acidity of a lake and acid deposi- 
tion are measured on a pH scale, and 7 
on the pH scale is considered neutral— 
values above are alkaline, values below 
are acidic. It is important to note that 
the pH scale is exponential, which means 
that pH 6 is 10 times more acidic than 
pH 7 and pH 5 is 100 times more acidic 
than pH 7. pH of "pure water or rainfall 
is naturally somewhat more acidic with 
& value of about 5.6 in Minnesota, the 
average pH of rain in the more sensitive 
areas of the State—the northeastern 
portion of Minnesota—is on the average 
10 to 25 times more acidic than normal. 
Recently, the averaged pH of rain in this 
area was measured to be 4.2. The lowest 
recorded value measured in northeastern 
Minnesota 3.6, was at Hovland, Minn., 
a town near the Canadian border. This is 
100 times more acidic than “normal 
rain.” 

Throughout Minnesota the pH of rain 
is less than 5.6. However, research dem- 
onstrates that in the one-third to one- 
half of the State which is the most sen- 
sitive, the pH of rain is considerably 
more acidic than our environment will be 
able to tolerate. This is the northeastern 
region of Minnesota—the location of the 
magnificent Voyageurs National Park 
and Superior National Forest which in- 
cludes the 1-million-acre boundary water 
canoe area wilderness. Both Voyageurs 
National Park, and the boundary waters 
canoe area are networks of over 1,000 
lakes linked by streams and portages 
that served as the transportation route 
for French, English, Canadian, and 
American fur traders and explorers. The 
boundary waters area was formally es- 
tablished in 1902—with the 1-million- 
acre wilderness area insured under the 
1978 Boundary Waters Canoe Area Wil- 
derness Act. It is the most heavily used 
unit in the national wilderness system. 


The lakes of Voyageurs National 
Park and the boundary waters area are 
on the southern end of the Canadian 
shield. This is an area which is particu- 
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larly vulnerable to the effect of acid 
deposition because it is underlaid by 
highly silicious types of bedrock such as 
granite and quartzite. These rock types 
are resistant to weathering, and the 
characteristically soft waters of such 
areas have a low buffering capacity—a 
low ability to neutralize additions of acid. 
This area in northeastern Minnesota is 
comparable in vulnerability to other 
systems which have been severely im- 
pacted by acid deposition in Europe and 
in North America. Most of these surface 
waters have little ability to neutralize 
acidic impacts, Atmospheric loadings 
near the boundary water canoe area and 
Voyageurs National Park are at levels as- 
sociated with the onset of severe lake 
aciditication in Sweden. 

Research conducted by Dr. Gary E. 
Glass and other EPA scientists indicates 
that at least 35 percent of the lakes in 
northeastern Minnesota have reached 
critical acidity levels, even without the 
addition of new pollutants. 

The diverse and valuable fishery of 
this area of Minnesota include species 
which have been greatly reduced or elim- 
inated by acid rain and snow in other 
parts of the United States and Canada. 
While damage there has been less than 
in the Northeast, studies have shown in- 
creased levels of mercury in trout, wall- 
eye pike, and northern pike which may 
well have resulted from acid deposition. 
Fish kills not only result from the direct 
effects of acidic lake water, but also from 
the toxic metals—such as aluminum— 
that are released as acid rain is trans- 
ported through surrounding soils. 

The Minnesota Department of Natural 
Resources estimated that 1.4 million fish- 
ing licenses are sold each year and an 
additional 600,000 children and senior 
citizens fish without licenses. Commis- 
sioner Joe Alexander states that fisher- 
men spent $260 million in 1975 in Minne- 
sota and economic benefit to the State 
was over half a billion dollars due to the 
stimulation of secondary and periphery 
spending. (Letter dated February 12, 
1981 signed by Joseph Alexander, com- 
missioner of the department of natural 
resources, State of Minnesota.) 

The threat to the forests of Minnesota 
is also of great concern. Acid deposition 
in northeastern Minnesota’s Superior 
National Forest may affect the growing 
rates of sensitive pine species and cause 
detrimental effects on other vegetation. 

The impact of acid deposition on the 
forest of the State is not fully under- 
stood, but there are growing indications 
that the effects may be devastating and 
irreversible. 

A review of the preceding comments 
indicate clearly that acid deposition is of 
serious concern to not only the North- 
eastern States and Canada, but to the 
Upper Midwest as well. 

To summarize the impact in my State 
of Minnesota: 


Currently, the pH of precipitation in 
Minnesota ranges from about 5.5 to 4.6. 
The acidity is greatest in extreme north- 
east Minnesota. Recent data collected by 
the Minnesota pollution control agency 
monitoring indicates the average pH of 
rain on the north shore of Lake Superior 
for the past few months was about 4.1. 
The lowest even had a pH of 3.2—more 
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than 250 times more acidic than normal 
rain as well as evidence that the 
PH in rain and snow in Minnesota is dan- 
gerously high, Minnesota pollution con- 
trol agency staff calculate that the boun- 
dary waters canoe area wilderness is re- 
ceiving loadings of approximately 20 kil- 
ograms per hectare per year—this is an 
average of the acid loadings in north- 
east Minnesota calculated to be between 
13-and 29 kilograms per hectare per year 
which is approximately twice the loading 
shown to have caused acidification of 
lakes in Scandinavia. 

Between 2,500-3,700 lakes in Minne- 
sota are sensitive or potentially sensitive 
to acid deposition. Of these 500-1,000 are 
extremely sensitive. The Voyageurs Na- 
tional Park and in particular, the 
BWCA—major Federal holdings in 
northeastern Minnesota—are the most 
sensitive areas in the State. 

Despite a concern for air quality in 
Minnesota demonstrated by the State 
initially setting stricter air quality stand- 
ards than required by Federal law, action 
by the State cannot protect these price- 
less resources, on which the fisheries, the 
forests, and the economic health of the 
State depend. Minnesota pollution con- 
trol agency staff estimate that only 
about 30 percent of the acid rain falling 
in Minnesota is due to emissions in the 
State. The balance originates else- 
where—in the Ohio River valley, Canada, 
and to the west of the State. EPA studies 
by such researchers as Dr. Walt Lyons 
clearly demonstrate the gigantic swirling 
weather systems that move huge masses 
of air pollutants from East to West and 
South to North up the Mississippi valley. 

It is ironic that the tall smokestacks 
constructed by the electric utilities to 
deal with air pollution have contributed 
to the problem by disbursing sulfur and 
nitrogen high into the atmosphere where 
it can be carried for days by global winds 
before falling to Earth as “acid rain.” 

Acid deposition defies the premises on 
which our current air pollution policy 
rests, for it is confined to no single State, 
and the effects occur great distances 
from its sources. 

The argument that the problem must 
be studied years before any Government 
action regarding the issue has been di- 
rectly refuted by a recent report of the 
committee on the biological consequences 
of fossil fuel combustion of the National 
Academy of Sciences. The study found 
that acid deposition does come from 
man-made sources, largely powerplants: 
That the acidity is causing well-docu- 
mented “wide spread damage to acquatic 
ecosystems, increased levels of a number 
of poisonous metals in groundwater sup- 
plies, and the elimination of several 
important species of fish and inverte- 
brates over substantial part of their 
natural ranges." Other effects listed are 
damage to human health, to forest and 
food crops and over time, leaching vital 
nutrients from the soil. 

The report finds that continued emis- 
sions at current rates “in the face of 
clear evidence of serious hazard to hu- 
man health and to the biosphere, will be 
extremely risky from a long-term eco- 
nomic standpoint as well as from the 
standpoint of biosphere protection." The 
committee believes the situation “is dis- 
turbing enough to merit prompt tight- 
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ening” of allowed emission standards, 
particularly for powerplants. 

The acid rain phenomenon is real, 
man-made, and damaging. Reduction of 
emissions impacting effected areas is in- 
dicated. This is not to say that research 
should not be supported—it must con- 
tinue with adequate funding. However, 
we must start to reduce emissions as is 
directed in S. 1706. 

S. 1706 is of particular importance be- 
cause it takes steps to protect resources 
whose buffering capacity has been re- 
duced but not exhausted. Acid deposition 
is the most serious new air pollution 
problem to emerge' since Congress last 
revised the Clean Air Act and should be 
dealt with during this reauthorization 
of the act. 

S. 1706 proposes a 10-million-ton re- 
duction of sulfur dioxide emissions in 
the acid deposition impact region over 
& 10-year period. This is approximately 
40 percent of total sulfur emissions in 
the region now from all stationary 
Sources. 

As Senator MITCHELL points out, ‘This 
magnitude of reduction is necessary to 
protect our resources and avoid the costs 
incurred from their damage in loss. The 
extent of the resources at risk both from 
an inherent value and their economic 
worth is invaluable. Once lost, our lakes, 
our forests, our soils cannot be replaced 
and some of those resources have already 
been lost.” 

S. 1706 would establish an acid pre- 
cipitation impact region consisting of all 
States east of the Mississippi plus Min- 
nesota, Arkansas, and Louisiana—a total 
of 31 States. 

Each State shall determine within 2 
years after enactment how its SO. re- 
duction shall be accomplished through 
emission limits on stationary sources of 
SO.. The required SO. shall be the per- 
centage of the total reduction which is 
the ratio of each State's actual emissions 
to total actual SO, emissions in the re- 
gion. One of the unique provisions is that 
Governors of two or more States may 
agree to alter their respective shares of 
the reduction. 


Other provisions include that the EPA 
administrator shall conduct a study of 
the impacts of long-range transport of 
emissions in the Northwest, Great Plains, 
and Southwest regions of the country 
and the advisability of including these 
regions in the coverage provided by this 
strategy and report back to the Congress. 

The cost of the implementation of 
S. 1706 is significant, as are the costs to 
the damage of our natural resources, and 
this damage may prove irreversible. 

Details of the bill may require further 
examination and debate, but the need to 
proceed with action regarding acid de- 
position is clear. 


I want to commend Senator MITCHELL 
for introducing S. 1706, the Acid Deposi- 
tion Control Act and enthusiastically add 
my support to this important piece of 
legislation.e 


FOREIGN POLICY NEEDS 


€ Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, as the 
Cancun meeting opens today among 
leaders of both the industrialized nations 
and the Third World, I believe it is im- 
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portant for us to recognize that one of 
the critical foreign policy issues con- 
fronting our Nation is the need to estab- 
lish viable relationships with the vast 
majority of mankind—who happen to 
live in the Third World. 

In a timely article in the New York 
Times, Dr. Jean Mayer, president of 
Tufts University, notes that we have 
spent most of our foreign policy energy 
on establishing a stable East-West 
policy. 

Yet, he correctly notes that “we have 
no North-South policy, although it is 
here, in our relationships with the devel- 
oping nations, that the future of the 
world may be decided.” : 

Mr. President, as we continue consid- 
eration today of the foreign assistance 
bill, I would like to share with my col- 
leagues the excellent essay by Dr. Mayer. 
I ask that it be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The article referred to is as follows: 
[From the New York Times, Oct. 19, 1981] 
FOREIGN PoLicy NEEDS 
(By Jean Mayer) 

MEDFORD, Mass.—A great number of diverse 
regions and nations now play an important 
role in international affairs. The cultural uni- 
verse in which American diplomacy has to 
operate and which American citizens need to 
understand is more varied and complex than 
ever before in our history. We do not mova 
with assurance in that universe. 

One of the most serious problems we face 
in the United States today is the need to 
maintain a strategic foreign policy that, 
while flexible, remains fundamentally con- 
sistent over time. 

We have enunciated a strong (though not 
necessarily consistent) East-West policy, but 
the success of such & policy depends to a 
great extent on the understanding and com- 
mitment of our allies, and we have a waver- 
ing policy of consultation and joint decision- 
making with the Western Europeans and the 
Japanese. 

Indeed, conversations with high-ranking 
members of the foreign ministries of several 
of our main allies (including one foreign 
minister) have convinced me that the fre- 
quency and substance of consultations have 
reached a new low. 

We have no North-South policy, although 
it is here, in our relationships with the de- 
veloping nations, that the future of the 
world may be decided. 

At this point, only 0.26 percent of our 
gross national product, the lowest percent- 
age of any industrialized country, is going 
to developing lands, and most of this is 
dedicated to two political allies, Egypt and 
Israel. 

We have an Administration that is inclined 
to an apocalyptic vision, seeing all the world’s 
problems as linked entirely to the conflict 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Clearly, we need a more sophisticated 
view of the world and a more comprehensive 
one. (Indeed, it is useful to remember that 
many of the points of conflict between us 
and the Soviet Union are related to third- 
world countries and their problems.) 

Many of the problems we face have a long, 
convoluted history. This does not mean they 
cannot be solved but first they must be 
understood. Some are local, and 1t is often 
these that are the priority issues for the 
peoples of the region. Some are general. 

Above all, there is the overwhelming prob- 
lem of the rich and the poor, which cannot 
simply be equated with technical compe- 
tence versus non-competence, industrialized 
countries versus underdeveloped countries. 
There are many types of situations. Some 
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developing countries have money but no 
technical competence. Some have technical 
competence but very little money. Others 
have neither. Some are open, historically and 
culturally, to the Western type of industrial 
development, others far less so. It is essen- 
tial that those whom we are training to be 
diplomats have a better understanding of 
the economic, ethnic, and particularly his- 
torical complexities of the world in which 
they will operate. 

In addition, there is a curious trait in 
American foreign policy: If we do not like-a 
country’s philosophy, we tend to delay recog- 
nizing its existence as long as possible. We 
have done it with the Soviet Union, with 
China, with Cuba, we are doing it with Viet- 
nam. 

In this clash of ideals, we deprive our- 
selves of the means of action, not only in 
protecting our short-term interests, but often 
in advancing our ideals. It is not beyond the 
judgment of well-intentioned, experienced 
persons to find compromises between long- 
term objectives and present realities, but un- 
less we train people to uphold the vision of 
freedom and equality and to take practical 
action, we will end up negating our ideals 
and engaging in counterproductive actions. 

The greater part of diplomacy does not 
take place in à vacuum. In a democracy, it is 
an expression of the goals that an informed 
and educated public wants to achieve. The 
foreign policy of the United States involves 
many others besides the members of our 
Foreign Service. It must be understood by 
midcareer officers in the armed forces and 
other governmental agencies involved in 
foreign affairs, by international business 
leaders, personnel in international agencies, 
in nongovernmental and public-service orga- 
nizations, in journalism and communica- 
tions, and in the academic professions, both 
teaching and research. These, also, are our 
ambassadors. Finally, it must be understood 
by the general public.@ 


PRESCRIPTION FOR ECONOMIC 
DISASTER 


@ Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, we have 
heard a lot of talk in the past few weeks 
about delaying the Reagan tax cut. Some 
people are saying we could balance the 
budget if we would just scale down or 
delay the scheduled tax relief for indi- 
vidual taxpayers. What these critics fail 
to mention is that without the tax cut, 
taxes on individuals will increase by 
more than $24 billion in fiscal year 1982 
from bracket creep alone. Now is not the 
time to return to the old policy of bal- 
ancing the budget on the back of the tax- 
payer. Now is the time to stick with the 
Reagan economic recovery program, and 
give it a chance to work. 

My good friend and colleague, Bos 
Kasten, made an eloquent case against 
delaying the tax cut in an article which 
appeared in Sunday’s Washington Post, 
entitled “Prescription for Economic Dis- 
aster.” The Senator from Wisconsin has 
been a strong supporter of the Roth- 
Kemp tax cut right from the beginning— 
first as a Member of the House, and then 
here, in the Senate. BoB KASTEN speaks 
from experience, as both a member of 
the Budget Committee and of the Appro- 
priations Committee, when he says that 
there are other, better ways to balance 
the budget. I ask that this fine article 
be placed in the Recor at this time, and 
I recommend that all my colleagues in 
the House and Senate take time to con- 
sider his persuasive arguments. 
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The article follows: 
PRESCRIPTION FOR ECONOMIC DISASTER 


When Teddy Roosevelt and his Rough 
Riders charged up San Juan Hill, no one 
could stop them. Their goal was clear, their 
Strategy was set, they held their ranks and 
America emerged victorious. 

Today we're fighting a much tougher 
battle—a battle against the inflation that 
has wracked our economy for the past 10 
years. Ronald Reagan is leading the charge 
with an all-out campaign, and so far Con- 
gress has followed right behind. But now 
that we've reached the top of the hill, Con- 
gress has started to flinch. Will Congress fal- 
ter? Will the House and Senate, in a last- 
minute panic, throw away our strongest eco- 
nomic weapon and cost us the battle? 

The big question in Washington today is: 
will Congress actually scuttle the Reagan tax 
cut Just when we need it most? 

During the past few weeks, support for 
delaying the personal tax cut has grown. 
People are pointing to the 1982 budget deficit 
and they are talking in fearful tones about 
inflation, high interest rates and the 1982 
election. 

What Congress as a whole has yet to realize 
is that without the tax cut, a recession looms 
large on the horizon. In September, unem- 
ployment rose to 7.5 percent, and real gross 
national product has fallen slightly for two 
quarters in a row. Until now the slowdown 
has been concentrated in just a few indus- 
tries, and general consumer demand has 
remained strong. It’s fair to say that antici- 
pation of the tax cut has kept us out of a 
real recession so far. 

That's the way it was supposed to work. 
A decade of accelerating inflation has under- 
mined investment, unbalanced the financial 
system and raised tax rates to the point 
where they destroyed economic incentives for 
work, saving and productivity. The Reagan 
program was designed to stop this economic 
cancer with a strong dose of monetary and 
fiscal restraint. But to minimize the effect 
this tough medicine would have on job crea- 
tion and economic growth, it was coupled 
with & new dose of economic incentives— 
regulatory reform and, most important, a 
dramatic reduction In the personal tax bur- 
den. The idea was to cure a destructive infia- 
tion without undergoing an equally painful 
recession. 

"Delay the tax cut and we can balance the 
budget." That's the new clarion call of the 
liberals in Congress. Yet if we delay the tax 
cut, we will only see a deeper recession and 
more unemployment. According to the Con- 
gressional Budget Office, for every 1 percent 
Increase 1n the jobless rate, the federal deficit 
grows by $27 billion. When people are out of 
work, they can't pay taxes, and many have to 
turn to Washington for financial help. 

Delay the tax cut and the deficit gets 
bigger, not smaller. Delay the tax cut and 
we will go into the 1982 election with infla- 
tion, high interest rates, high unemployment 
and a bigger deficit. Any way you look at it, 
the American people lose. 


The analysis doesn't change when vou 
couple a three-month tax cut delay with a 
three-month delay in entitlement cost-of- 
living increases. The result will still be 
slower economic growth, fewer taxes paid 
and more social spending. Yes, we need to 
take a serious look at reforming the cost-of- 
living increases for entitlement programs. 
But are we willing to hold the tax cut host- 
age on the slim hope that we can force 
dramatic entitlement reform through the 
House in the next few months? We could 
end up worse off than when we started— 
with & delay in the tax cut, no entitlement 
reform and a longer, deeper recession. 

That's not to say that we shouldn't be 
worried about the size of the federal deficit. 
Government borrowing is keeping interest 
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rates high, and Congress should take decl- 
sive action now to get the 1982 budget under 
control. We should take a careful look at the 
defense spending increases planned for the 
next three years. We should consider ad- 
justing the cost-of-living formula for en- 
titlement programs. We should keep the 
1982 appropriations bills within budget 
guidelines, And if we have to increase rev- 
enues, we could raise a substantial amount 
of money through consumption-oriented 
taxes—increase the excise tax on liquor and 
cigarettes, put a tax on imported oil or close 
some of the loopholes in our tax code. 

But a delay in the personal tax cut won't 
solve our deficit problem. It would simply 
hurt our one chance to win the economic 
battle. When the administration first set out 
the economic program, it expected two-thirds 
of the personal tax cut to be effective by 
Jan. 1, 1982. As it turned out, tax rates will 
only be cut 5 percent by then, and that tax 
relief will soon be wiped out by previously 
scheduled Social Security taxes and bracket 
creep. If we delay the tax cut for another 
three months, we won't have any real cut in 
personal tax rates until fiscal year 1983. If 
we delay the tax cut, the true supply-side 
experiment won't start until Oct. 1, 1982. 
By then it may be too late. 

Ronald Reagan was elected because he of- 
fered a hopeful new vision to the American 
people. He said there was nothing wrong 
with America that a little less government 
and a little persistence couldn't solve. He 
said it was time to unleash the creative and 
innovative forces of the American people, 
who had been held down too long by exces- 
sive taxation, inflation and government reg- 
ulation. If we scuttle the tax cut now, this 
positive new approach to governing will never 
have a chance to work. We will return to the 
"root-canal economics" of the past—if it 
doesn't hurt enough, 1t can't be good for you. 
For years we were told that the only way to 
stop inflation was through & deep and pain- 
ful recession—that we should balance the 
budget first and then give the people some 
tax relief. 

Shouldn't we at least attempt a new ap- 
proach to solving our economic problems? 

So the questions remain. Will Congress 
take after the Rough Riders of old and stick 
with the Reagan program? Will we hold ranks 
long enough to win the fight against infia- 
tion? The American people could win this 
battle, too, if we just give the program & 
chance.@ 


INTEREST RATES CONTINUE TO 
BATTER REALTY INDUSTRY 


@ Mr. SASSER. M1. President, the in- 
terest rate problem continues to devas- 
tate the realty and homebuilding indus- 
tries. In August, existing home sales 
dropped 10.3 percent below the July level. 
Reports of housing starts also reflect 
these problems. Less than half of the 
number of homes needed to meet the 
new demand for housing are being built. 
On October 19, I chaired a Senate 
Small Business Committee field hearing 
in Memphis, Tenn., on the impact of high 
interest rates. A witness from the home- 
building industry testified that high 
interest rates were the most serious 
threat to the continued existence of his 
business. He added that the price of the 
typical new home in Memphis had risen 
28 percent in the last 3 years while the 
monthly payment for that same house 
had risen 116 percent. This means that 
the person who bought that house 3 
years ago would today have to have dou- 
ble the income to be able to afford it. 
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This is the problem this industry is 
having and it is one that they can do 
little about on their own. They have 
made good faith attempts to adapt to 
today’s changing conditions, but to no 
avail. 

The backlog of homes in the Memphis 
area stands at 2,400 homes. The interest 
charges on these homes cost builders 
over $2.5 million per month. Half of the 
work force of the industry is either un- 
employed or has gone elsewhere, and 
residential construction permits are 
down 84 percent. 

There are not many who can continue 
if these conditions persist for much long- 
er, Mr. President. They will go under as 
many others already have. When they do 
they will take the-investment in the 
future of our growing communities with 
them. 

We cannot stand by and see this hap- 
pen to an industry that means so much 
to this country. They deserve better, as 
do the millions of Americans who desire 
to own their own home. 

I ask to have printed in the RECORD 
Mr. President, several articles from the 
Realtor News that I think will interest 
my colleagues in the Senate. I urge every 
one of them to read this information 
carefully and take heed of the implica- 
tions that a continuation of high inter- 
est rates will have for the country. 

The articles follow: 

INTEREST RATES PUSH HOME SALES TO 6-YEAR 
Low 

WASHINGTON.—Existing home sales re- 
flecting the depressing effect of record-high 
mortgage interest rates, which are attrib- 
utable in large part to the federal govern- 
ment, dropped to their lowest level in six 
years in August, according to Dr. Jack Carl- 
son, NAR chief economist and executive vice 
president. 

"August home sales were at a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of 2,260,000 units." 
Carlson reported, “off 10.3 percent from the 
July level of 2,520,000 units and down 43.8 
percent from the sales level that was typical 
before the government policy drove inter- 
est rates to record levels starting 18 months 
ago." 

Carlson said the amazing thing is that 
homes are still being sold in spite of the 
record interest rates. 

MORTGAGE ASSUMPTIONS 

"Our latest survey indicates that sales are 
occurring through the use of mortgage as- 
sumptions and sellers utilizing their equity 
to help in the financing," Carlson said. 
"These uses of creative financing typically 
provide for interest rates in the 12-14 per- 
cent range rather than the 17-19 percent 
rates which seem to be prevalent." 

Carlson noted that the August decline 
Occurred after seven consecutive months in 
which sales appeared to have reached a bot- 
tom level and were holding within & narrow 
2.49 to 2.66 million sales range. 

"The unexpected and further decline In 
sales can be directly attributed to the record 
mortgage interest rates, which are taking 
& terrible toll on housing," he added. 

The continuing recession completed its 
34th month in August, and during this 
period the slump has been felt in every re- 
gion of the nation. Since 1978, he said, resale 
activity has dropped 35 percent in the North- 
east, 44 percent in the South, 44 percent in 
the North Central region and 49 percent in 
the West. 

"In August, the level of sales held steady 
in the North Central region, but declines 
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were recorded in every other region, espe- 
cially the South and West,” Carlson said. 

The South saw sales decline by a full 
120,000 units on a seasonably adjusted basis, 
11 percent from last month and 29 percent 
from last year. 

The West experienced a decline of 100,000 
units, 20 percent below the month before 
and 33 percent below 12 months ago. 

Despite the low level of home sales, Carl- 
son continued, home prices have not fallen 
under the strain on the market. 

MEDIAN HOME PRICES 


“Last month the median price of an exist- 
ing home rose 1.5 percent or $900 to $68,400, 
making up for the $200 price drop in July. 
Prices increased in every region except the 
West, where prices dropped by 4.2 percent 
or $4,200 to $94,700.” 

In August, the median sales price was 
only 5.4 percent above the same month in 
1980, “However, home prices in 1981 will 
almost certainly lag 4 percent behind the 
expected increases in the Consumer Price 
Index," he said. 

After adjusting for lower interest rates 
associated with creative financing, the drop 
in real prices of homes may have been 6 or 7 
percent since 12 months ago. Although hous- 
ing price declines are rare, this drop ap- 
pears modest when considéring the huge in- 
crease in mortgage interést rates, Carlson 
added. 

"The slow pace of housing construction 
and sales is creating a shortage that Is likely 
to be reflected in housing prices in the 
future. Median home prices can be expected 
to increase by 10 percent during the next 12 
months, illustrating the harmful effects of 
creating a shortage by high interest rates 
that can only mean greater inflation 1n the 
future," he concluded. 


IMPROVEMENT PREDICTED: MORTGAGE DELIN- 
QUENCIES REMAIN ABOVE LAST YEAR'S LEVEL 


Mortgage delinquency rates continue to 
remain above year-earlier figures, according 
to data from the U.S, League of Savings As- 
sociations, the Mortgage Bankers Association 
(MBA) and the National Association of Mu- 
tual Savings Banks (NAMSB). 

William B. O'Connell, U.S. League execu- 
tive vice president, said the League's figures 
are "an indication that household budgets 
remain under some pressure." 

However, the delinquency figures “show no 
sign of any serious borrower stress," he said. 
"Despite lingering economic problems, Amer- 
icans continue to give top priority to pro- 
tecting their housing investment." 

The League considers a loan delinquent 
if payment is more than 60 days late. The 
August delinquency ratio was 0.99 percen:— 
the highest ratio in five years, compared with 
0.92 percent in July. The year-earlier figures 
were 0.84 percent for August and 0.80 percent 
for July. 


The MBA, which monitors loans that are 
39 days, 60 days and 90 days or more past 
due, reported that while the percentage of 
loans 30 days past due fell from 3.80 percent 
in the first quarter to 3.73 percent in the 
second quarter, the percentage of loans 60 
days past due rose from 0.86 percent to 0.89 
percent. Loans 90 days or more past due de- 
clined slightly from 0.65 percent to 0.64, 
while foreclosures begun went from 0.16 per- 
cent to 0.17 percent. 

“An increase in the 60-days-past-due cate- 
gory is an important indication that the 
economic difficulties behind the delin- 
quencies are more than transitory,” MBA 
Chief Economist Thomas R. Harter said. 
“Mortgage servicers move quickly to prevent 
these loans from falling into the 90-days-or- 
more category, which often preludes fore- 
closure." 

The National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks said that delinquencies among 
the loans its members hold fell during the 
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second quarter from 0.72 percent to 0.69 per- 
cent, but that foreclosures rose from 0.03 
percent to 0.05 percent. During the second 
quarter of 1980 the delinquency rate was 
0.65 percent and the foreclosure rate 0.03 
percent. 

FHA and VA loans accounted for the sec- 
ond-quarter overall decline in delinquencies 
since the delinquency ratio for conventional 
mortgages rose slightly, although it remained 
below the FHA and VA rates, the NAMSB 
said. 

The NAMSB considers delinquent any loan 
that is three or more payments overdue or 
that is in foreclosure. 

The MBA's Harter, however, is optimistic 
about the future. 

“Nationally, the pressure on homeowners’ 
budgets appears to be easing as inflation de- 
clined and personal income registered gains,” 
he said. “Although the economy as a whole 
remains sluggish, these two factors should 
help to ease mortgage delinquencies in the 
months ahead.” 


UNLOCK THE Door TO HOME SALES! 


It began as a joint effort to convince Con- 
gress and the president that the interest- 
sensitive home sales, home construction and 
automobile sales industries need relief from 
record interest rates. 

We had carried this message to Congress 
and the White House before and it seemed 
that it had fallen on deaf ears. In the past 
10 days, as if we needed confirmation of the 
problems, existing-home sales slipped to 
their lowest level in six years. Candidly 
stated, we are suffering five times more than 
at any time since the Great Depression of 
the 1930s. 

New-home sales are off 43 percent from 
just a year ago. and there is every indication 
that the President, Congress and the Federal 
Reserve Board are paying little or no atten- 
tion to our problem. 

The campaign referred to is one being 
jointly sponsored by the National Association 
of Realtors, the National Association of Home 
Builders and the National Automobile Deal- 
ers Association, and it asks for people na- 
tlonwide to send their congressmen a key by 
Oct. 9 to dramatize the plight of the housing 
and auto industries. 

We think this is a sound idea; in fact, we 
think it is essential to awaken a dormant 
Congress administration and Federal Reserve 
to the depth of the depression in housing. 
While we are watching continuous declines 
in activity, declines that are largely the fault 
of our government's economic policies, we 
are seeing a return in the nation's capital to 
business as  usual—budget-busting and 
higher deficits, and siphoning of money from 
housing and investments to fuel that gov- 
ernment deficit, 

A piecemeal approach to budget cuts, Jaw- 
boning that the size of the deficit is not im- 
portant, the attempt to divert people's at- 
tention through calls for a return to the 
gold standard—all these are a smoke screen 
that will allow the deficit to climb higher 
&nd take more money out of the housing and 
auto industries. 

When we say something must be done to 
unlock the economy, we strongly recommend 
these three points: 

l. The president and Congress must hold 
the budget deficit to under $43 billion in 
fiscal 1982 and achieve a balanced budget by 
1984. 

2. The Federal Reserve Board must allow 
the money supply (currency and checking 
&ccounts) to increase to the middle of the 
Fed's own targets. 

3. The president should appoint a smali- 
business person from an interest-sensitive 
industry to fill the next vacancy on the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, expected by January. 

In addition to full implementation of the 
All-Savers certificate, we encourage your 
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participation in "Unlock the Economy." 
Send in a key, and encourage your colleagues 
and friends to do the same. Insist that your 
leaders meet with your senators and con- 
gressmen by Oct. 9. We are taking a severe 
beating and must be heard.@ 


MOSHE DAYAN 


€ Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, last 
week the world suffered the loss of a 
visionary world leader—Moshe Dayan. I 
am saddened at the loss of this great 
man. Most Americans remember Moshe 
Dayan for his brilliant conduct of the 
June 1967 Arab-Israel war when Israel 
repulsed a military threat from sur- 
rounding Arab States. This lightening 
victory enhanced the Israeli Army's rep- 
utation for prowness, discipline, and ef- 
fectiveness. But I believe that history 
will place Moshe Dayan's untiring efforts 
on behalf of the Camp David accords on 
an equal plane with his significant mili- 
tary accomplishments. 

In the aftermath of the Yom Kippur 
War of 1973, Moshe Dayan began his 
peace pursuit. Later, when Dayan be- 
came Israel's Foreign Minister in 1977, 
he identified and knocked down barriers 
to peace that stood between Egypt and 
Israel. His efforts were richly rewarded 
when the Camp David accords were 
signed. The peace and stability that grew 
out of the accords have benefited the 
people of both countries. Although the 
Camp David accords were the result of 
many men's efforts, they nevertheless 
bear the strong imprint of Moshe Dayan. 
And today, the accords embody the only 
viable framework for resolving the fun- 
damental differences in the Middle East. 

Moshe Dayan cast a long shadow in 
the Middle East. He was a man of war, 
a man who loved and defended his coun- 
try. But he was also a man of peace, a 
man with a vision that Arabs and Is- 
raelis could live side-by-side in peace and 
prosperity. I mourn the passing of this 
man of peace. The world has far too few. 
Ihope that his passing will remind us all 
of what he strove for, and encourage us 
to continue to press on for a lasting 
peace in this troubled region of the 
world.e 


S. 1718, TO AMEND THE CLEAN AIR 
ACT WITH RESPECT TO INTER- 
STATE POLLUTION ABATEMENT 


€ Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I am pleased to join in cosponsoring 
S. 1718, a bill that amends the Clean 
Air Act to improve the effectiveness of 
this country's interstate pollution abate- 
ment efforts. 

Minnesota has demonstrated its con- 
cern over air quality by establishing 
Stricter air quality standards than those 
reouired by Federal law. But because air 
pollutants do not respect State bound- 
aries, action by the State of Minnesota 
alone cannot protect the priceless re- 
sources on which the fisheries, forests, 
and economic health of the State 
depend. 

Meteorological studies done under the 
auspices of the EPA by Dr. Walt Lyons 
and others have clearly documented the 
existence of gigantic swirling weather 
systems that move huge masses of air 
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pollutants in all directions from the ma- 
jor source regions of the Ohio River Val- 
ley. It is a mistake to rely on simplified 
textbook notions of the “prevailing west- 
erlies"—moving air only from west to 
east. 

Minnesota Pollution Control Agency 
staff estimate, for example, that only 
about 30 percent of “acid rain" falling in 
Minnesota is due to emissions in the 
State. The balance originates elsewhere. 
S. 1718 provides a process which should 
prove effective in a State's efforts to 
protect its environment from trans- 
boundary transport of pollutants. 

S. 1718 would improve the process 
established in the Clean Air Act to pro- 
vide States with relief from long-range 
transport that adversely affects the pe- 
titioning State's air quality. Section 110 
and section 126, the provisions of the 
Clean Air Act that deal with this issue, 
have proved to be unworkable. 

In hearings before the Government 
Affairs Intergovernmental Relations 
Subcommittee, which I chair, testimony 
from State and territorial air pollution 
program administrators recommended 
that the Federal Clean Air Act be amend- 
ed, particularly sections 110 and 126, to 
provide specific authority to deal with 
all long-range transported air pollution. 

As presently worded, section 110 re- 
quires each State’s implementation plan 
to include provisions to prohibit “any 
stationary source” of pollution in the 
State from producing emissions that will 
“prevent attainment or maintenance” of 
air quality standards in another State. 
Section 126 allows a State or local gov- 
ernment to petition the Administrator of 
the Environmental Protection Agency to 
require emissions reductions from a 
source in another State that violates the 
prohibition in section 110. 

The limitation to stationary sources 
has proven too narrow to address major 
intertsate pollution problems, the stand- 
ard of proof required of a State suffering 
pollution from sources in another State 
has proven impossible or virtually im- 
possible to meet, and timely action by the 
EPA on allegations of interstate pollu- 
tion has proven impossible to obtain. 

8. 1718 would: 

Expand air emissions to include non- 
criteria pollutants; 

Address the total loading of emissions, 
not just ambient concentrations; 

Address meteorological factors and 
estimates of sources from outside the 
State affecting air quality in the peti- 
tioning State; and 

Provide that the petitioning State does 
not have to rely solely on modeling to 
indicate culpability. 


In summary, S. 1718 is a more compre- 
hensive approach to dealing with inter- 
state transport than is presently pro- 
vided under the provisions of the Clean 
Air Act, and should go far to address 
the concerns of those engaged in the 
day-to-day administration of the Clean 
Air Act. 

Anthony Cortese from the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts testified before 
the Intergovernmental Relations Sub- 
committee and expressed well the issues 
inherent in our present legal structure: 

Perhaps no other problem illustrates the 
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intergovernmental complexities in the clean 
air program as well as the interstate pollu- 
tion problem. The flow of air pollution across 
State lines creates serious institutional 
equity and air quality problems for many 
areas of the country. As the National Com- 
mission on Air Quality found, there are sig- 
nificant problems from the long distance 
transport of a number of air pollutants, par- 
ticularly those related to automobiles, as 
well as pollutants from individual sources 
known in the vernacular as “acid rain.” The 
institutional equity issues are similar for all 
these pollutants, and involve a significant 
cost in terms of real and potential damage 
and reduced opportunity for economic de- 
velopment in areas which receive air pollu- 
tion from upwind States. 


The issue of interstate responsibility 
is of critical importance and it is a pleas- 
ure to cosponsor this bill. Although de- 
tails of the bill may require further ex- 
amination and debate, the need to pro- 
ceed is clear.® 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
BONDS 


@ Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I rise 
today to call attention to recent actions 
by the Internal Revenue Service which 
prohibit States and localities from offer- 
ing multiple lots of small-issue, tax-free, 
industrial, and agricultural development 
bonds. 

This action reverses three previous 
revenue rulings and changes a practice 
that has been established over a 9-year 
period. It has the effect of preempting 
congressional action on this matter and 
deprives small businesses and farmers of 
a vital source of development funding at 
a time when record high interest rates 
threaten their very existence. 

Without reliance on small-issue indus- 
trial development bonds, small businesses 
are forced to borrow funds, often at 2 to 
3 points above the prime rate in order to 
meet their capital needs. All too often, 
we are finding that small businesses are 
going under, at record rates I might add, 
rather than continue to operate under 
the staggering burden of high interest 
rates. 

Small-issue industrial development 
bonds have enabled small businesses to 
obtain working capital at 60 to 80 percent 
of the prime rate instead of paying their 
usual 2 points over prime. This has the 
effect of a dual prime rate policy that 
can keep small businesses afloat during 
this period of high interest rates. 

In addition to the IRS action, legisla- 
tion has been introduced in the House to 
take away the tax-exempt status of the 
small-issue bonds. Small-issue IDB’s 
have created thousands of jobs and 
spurred economic growth in Tennessee. 

As evidence of this fact I ask that a 
letter by Mr. C. Tiffany Bingham, Jr., 
executive vice president of the Memphis 
area chamber of commerce on the value 
of industrial revenue bonds to the eco- 
nomic development of the Memphis area 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The statement follows: 

MEMPHIS AREA 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
October 2, 1981. 
Hon. ALFONSE M. D'AMATO, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As Executive Vice President of the Mem- 

phis Are& Chamber of Commerce I am ex- 
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tremely pleased to have this opportunity to 
comment upon current proposals to restrict 
or eliminate the business finance incentives 
currently available through use of Industrial 
Revenue Bonds. 

Unlike many. communities, Memphis only 
recently began to take advantage of the In- 
dustrial Revenue Bond vehicle. As a commu- 
nity we had had many of the concerns now 
being expressed on & national basis about 
possible abuses of such bonds. As a result, 
when the local Industrial Development 
Board was formed, strict guidelines were set 
up to insure that the bonds would only be 
used for productive capital investment. A 
copy of the Statement of Intent of our local 
Industrial Development Board is attached to 
demonstrate the types of restrictions which 
were determined to be appropriate on a local 
basis. Also attached are the separate appli- 
cation procedures of our Center City Indus- 
try Development Board, demonstrating use 
of the bonds in connection with our urban 
redevelopment activities. 

As a result of the responsible position 
taken by our local Industrial Development 
Board, Memphis’ experience with bond fi- 
nancing has been extremely positive. 
Through the use of local property tax incen- 
tives as well as bond financing, we have been 
able to spark a resurgence in our formerly 
deteriorating downtown area, including con- 
struction of numerous housing and commer- 
cial buildings as well as renovation of the 
Peabody Hotel which has now been restored 
to its former position at the heart of our 
downtown. We have also been able to provide 
badly needed business capital funds for ex- 
panding local industry, creating hundreds of 
new jobs, many filled by previously under- 
employed individuals. 

As & result, current proposals to restrict or 
eliminate entirely this form of financial in- 
centive cause a great deal of concern to those 
of us charged with the job of promoting the 
development of Memphis. Memphis, unlike 
certain of the other “sunbelt” cities, con- 
tinues to rank among the poorest in America. 
Approximately forty percent (40%) of our 
population is black, and a large percentage 
of this group, as well as a large percentage of 
our white population, suffers from unem- 
ployment or underemployment. Social sery- 
ices cutbacks already adopted, as well as 
those currently being proposed, are likely to 
make this situation worse, not better. 

Accordingly, we in the Memphis com- 
munity have concluded that the best hope 
for improving the plight of our economically 
disadvantaged citizens is to promote an 
aggressive campaign of economic and urban 
development. Availability of business capi- 
talis a critical factor in this program. While 
big business generally has no problem with 
finding capital (although its price may be 
high), smaller business, such as we depend 
upon in Memphis, can often find no capital 
whatsoever. The availability of industrial 
revenue bond financing is a bright spot in 
an otherwise bleak picture for many of our 
local concerns. 

We would ask that, in considering amend- 
ments or restrictions to reduce the costs to 
the U.S. Treasury of various forms of indus- 
trial revenue bond financing, you not lose 
sight of those areas where a real public pur- 
pose exists for this form of financing: i.e., 
provision of capital funds for the smaller 
business and provision of financial incen- 
tives for redevolpment of economically dis- 
advantaged urban areas. 


One matter of specific concern relates to 
the "Rangel Bill” (H.R. 4420) now being con- 
sidered by the House of Representatives. 
This bill is designed to restrict use of indus- 
trial revenue bond financing for “commer- 
cial-type property" to economically dis- 
tressed areas, a concept with which we have 
no problems in the city of Memphis. How- 
ever, the specific language of the bill is such 
that commercial-type property is defined to 
include standard industrial classification 
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code division F-Wholesale Trade. This in- 
eludes distribution centers and commerciai 
warehouses, possibly even where attached 
to manufacturing facilities. 

For a city such as Memphis this creates a 
major problem in that much of our economic 
base depends upon the wholesale and dis- 
tribution industries. From matters of physi- 
cal convenience, such distribution facilities 
must often be located in the newer areas 
of our community, nearer the expressways 
and other transportation facilities. These 
areas are normally not the “economically dis- 
tressed areas" of the Memphis community, 
but the facilities constructed for these in- 
dustries result in the creation of many jobs 
for the unemployed and under-employed seg- 
ments of our community. Thus we ask that 
in considering any bill to restrict use of in- 
dustrial revenue bond financing for commer- 
cial facilities, you define such facilities in 
such a way as to exclude the wholesale or 
industrial distribution activities, which are 
so important to our local economy. 

We would appreciate your giving careful 
consideration of the concerns of the Memphis 
community in this area and would be pleased 
to provide further information to you or 
your committee as appropriate. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. TIFFANY BINGHAM, Jr., 
Executive Vice President. 


ORDERS FOR THURSDAY 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 9 A.M. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today it stand 
in recess until the hour of 9 a.m. on to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

ORDER FOR THE RECOGNITION OF CERTAIN 

SENATORS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the recog- 
nition of the two leaders under the 
standing order there be special orders of 
not to exceed 15 minutes each in favor 
of the following Senators in the follow- 
ing order: 

The Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
CocHRAN), the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. HuM?HREY), the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. BENTSEN), and the Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. RUDMAN). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

ORDER FOR PERIOD FOR TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the recog- 
nition of the Senators just specified on 
special orders there be a brief period for 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness to extend not past 10:30 a.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is 50 ordered. 

ORDER FOR RESUMPTION OF CONSIDERATION OF 
S. 1196 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at 10:30 a.m. 
the Senate resume consideration of the 
pending measure at which time the 
Hatch amendment will be the pending 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I inquire 
of the distinguished minority leader if 
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he might be in a position to clear on his 
calendar nominations appearing on to- 
day's Executive Calendar beginning with 
nominations on page 1, including all of 
those on page 2 and all of those on page 
3, with the exception of the two nomina- 
tions appearing under Department of 
Labor. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the minority is ready to proceed on the 
nominations as stated. 


Mr. BAKER. I thank the minority 
leader. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate now 
go into executive session for the purpose 
of considering the nominations just 
identified which include the nominations 
placed on the Secretary’s desk in the 
Department of Health and Human 
Services. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of exec- 
utive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The nom- 
inations will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
nominations on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
so identified be considered and confirmed 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are consid- 
ered en bloc and confirmed en bloc. 

The nominations considered and con- 
firmed en bloc are as follows: 

THE JUDICIARY 

William L. Garwood, of Texas, to be U.S. 
circuit judge for the 5th circuit. 

Hayden Wilson Head, Jr., of Texas, to be 
U.S. district Judge for the southern district 
of Texas. 

James R. Nowlin, of Texas, to be U.S. dis- 
trict Judge for the western district of Texas. 

H. Franklin Waters, of Arkansas, to be 
U.S. district judge for the western district 
of Arkansas. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

Joe D. Whitley, of Georgia, to be U.S. 
attorney for the middle district of Georgia. 

Dan K. Webb, of Illinois, to be U.S. attor- 
ney for the northern district of Illinois. 

Ronald E. Meredith, of Kentucky, to be 
U.S. attorney for the western district of 
Kentucky. 

P. A. Mangini, of Connecticut, to be U.S. 
marshal for the southern district of Connec- 
ticut. 

Robert W. Foster, of Ohio, to be US. 
marshal for the southern district of Ohio. 

Ralph L. Boling, of Kentucky, to be U.S. 
marshal for the western district of Kentucky. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

Donald James Quigg, of Oklahoma, to be 
deputy commissioner of patents and trade- 
marks. 

NATIONAL CREDIT UNION ADMINISTRATION 


Edgar F. Callahan, of Illinois, to be a 
member of the National Credit Union Ad- 
ministration Board. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Thomas R. Pickering, of New Jersey, a 
Foreign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Federal Republic of Nigeria. 

Alan M. Hardy, of Virginia, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
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United States of America to the Republic of 
Equatorial Guinea. 

David Charles Miller, Jr., of Maryland, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
the United Republic of Tanzania. 
NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE SECRETARY'S 

DESK IN THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND 

HUMAN SERVICES 

Public Health Service nominations begin- 
ning Kenneth S. Brown, to be Medical Di- 
rector, and ending Robert P. Nugent, to be 
Senior Assistant Health Services Officer, 
which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the Congressional 
Record on January 5, 1981. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the nomi- 
nations were confirmed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate now 
return to legislative session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, there are 
certain items on my calendar of business, 
general orders, that are cleared on this 
side for consideration and passage by 
unanimous consent. 


I will ask the minority leader if he is 
in position to clear for consideration 
the passage by unanimous consent of 
Calendar Orders 297, 298, and 299. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the calendar orders enumerated by the 
majority leader have been cleared on 
this side of the aisle. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the minority 
leader. 


BOUNDARY OF CRATER LAKE 
NATIONAL PARK 


The bill (S. 1119) to correct the bound- 
ary of Crater Lake National Park in the 
State of Oregon, and for other purposes, 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

S. 119 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
first section of the Act entitled, "An Act re- 
serving from the public lands in the State of 
Oregon, as a public park for the benefit of 
the people of the United States, and for the 
protection and preservation of the game, 
fish, timber, and all other natural objects 
therein, a tract of land herein described, 
and so forth", approvec May 22, 1902 (32 
Stat. 202), as amended, is further amended 
by revising the second sentence thereof to 
read as follows: “The boundary of the park 
shall encompass the lands, waters, and inter- 
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ests therein within the area generally de- 
picted on the map entitled, 'Crater Lake Na- 
tional Park, Oregon, numbered 106-80, 
001-A, and dated March 1981, which shall be 
on file and available for public inspection 
in the office of the National Park Service, 
Department of the Interior.". 

(b) Lands, waters, and interests therein 
excluded from the boundary of Crater Lake 
National Park by subsection (a) are hereby 
made a part of the Rogue River National 
Forest, and the boundary of such national 
forest is revised accordingly. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed. . 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table, 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS 
IN THE GALLATIN NATIONAL 
FOREST 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 188) to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to convey certain lands 
in the Gallatin National Forest, and for 
other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Energy and Nat- 
ural Resources with an amendment: 

On page 2, strike line 4, through and in- 
cluding line 9, and insert the following: 
thence south 63 degrees 50 minutes west, a 
distance of 68.1 feet; thence south 54 degrees 
5 minutes east, a distance of 448.7 feet; 
thence north 53 degrees 27 minutes east, a 
distance of 39.3 feet; thence north 51 degrees 
3 minutes 52 seconds west, a distance of 429.3 
feet to the point of beginning; containing 
approximately 0.497 acres. 


So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of Agriculture be, and he hereby 
is, authorized and directed to convey by 
patent to Wayne Fuller, the following de- 
scribed lands in the Gallatin National Forest, 
to wit: township 6 south, range 9 east, and 
township 6 south, range 10 east, Principal 
meridian, Montana, Park County, Montana; 
beginning at corner numbered 4 of H.E.S, 84, 
thence south 63 degrees 50 minutes west, a 
distance of 68.1 feet; thence south 54 degrees 
5 minutes east, a distance of 448.7 feet; 
thence north 53 degrees 27 minutes east, 8 
distance of 39.3 feet; thence north 51 degrees 
3 minutes 52 seconds west, a distance of 429.3 
feet to the point of beginning; containing 
approximately 0.497 acres. 

Sec. 2. No conveyance shall be made pur- 
suant to this Act until payment has been 
made for the fair market value of the interest 
being conveyed. 

Sec. 3. The patent issued pursuant to this 
Act shall contain a reservation to the United 
States of all gas, oil, coal, and other mineral 
deposits as may be found in such lands. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

(By request of Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD, 
the following statement was ordered to 
be printed in the RECORD:) 
€ Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I urge 
support for S. 188 and want to commend 
the Senate Energy and Natural Re- 
sources Committee for the unanimous 
support. 

This bil aims at remedying a long- 
standing inequity on the Gallatin Na- 
tional Forest in Montana. Mr. Wayne 
Fuller has been trying to work out this 
matter for many years now but, when 
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it comes to the matter of Forest Service 
land, they have difficulty parting with 
even the smallest acreage. At first the 
Forest Service also said the Fullers’ wa- 
ter system and canals were in trespass 
but, when they bothered to do some re- 
search of the documents, they found 
Fuller was right that the water system 
was a part of the original homestead en- 
try. That was cleared up; then they 
wanted his barn and sheds moved out of 
trespass. So here we are. I thought this 
could have been solved last year with the 
passage of that bill authorizing sales of 
these small tracts, but it was vetoed as 
part of a larger measure to which it was 
attached. 

The Park County Legislative Associ- 
ation contacted me about this matter 
and pointed out that the problem arose 
many years ago when the Forest Service 
was granted an administrative site and 
road easement from the original home- 
stead entry. 

I want to point out that the committee 
strongly recommends the Forest Service 
pick up their estimated conveyance cost 
of $8,000. The fair market value of this 
0.497 acres is estimated to be $3,000. The 
committee has rightly seen these costs 
as excessive. The Forest Service is, for 
some reason, treating this narrow ques- 
tion as a full-blown exchange or convey- 
ance. This is wrong. 

S. 188, if enacted would convey less 
than one-half acre of land in the Galla- 
tin National Forest to Wayne Fuller, 
owner of adjacent lands, to correct a 
long-standing trespass problem raised by 
& recent survey. The area described has 
improvements and is currently under & 
special use permit allowing the occu- 
pancy as an interim measure pending 
permanent resolution. 

Mr. Fuller's residence and his barn are 
partielly located on National Forest sys- 
tem lands. Mr. Fuller prefers to acquire 
the land rather than move the buildings 
or to exchange his lands for the lands in 
question. 

I urge the bill be passed to correct a 
long-standing problem.@ 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 


The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


PRESERVATION OF HISTORIC CAM- 
DEN IN THE STATE OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 146) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to assist in the preserva- 
tion of historic Camden in the State of 
South Carolina, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources 
with an amendment: 

On page 2, strike line 13, through and in- 
cluding line 15, and insert the following: 

(b) Beginning October 1, 1982, there are 
hereby authorized to be appropriated such 
sums as May be necessary to carry out the 
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provisions of this Act, but not to exceed 
$250,000. 

So as to make the bill read: 

8. 146 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) in 
order to assist in the preservation of the na- 
tionally significant historic resources associ- 
ated with the town of Camden, South Caro- 
lina, a key location in the development of 
South Carolina and in military operations in 
the South during the American Revolution, 
the Secretary of the Interior is authorized, 
in accordance with subsection 2(e) of the 
Act of August 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666), to enter 
into 8 cooperative agreement or agreements 
with the Camden Historical Commission, the 
Camden District Heritage Foundation, or 
other appropriate public, governmental, or 
private nonprofit entities pursuant to which 
the Secretary may assist in the protection, 
restoration, and interpretation of such re- 
sources for the benefit of the public. 

(b) Beginning October 1, 1982, there are 
hereby authorized to be appropriated such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this Act, but not to exceed 
$250,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

(By request of Mr. BAKER the following 

statement was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD:) 
@ Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise in support of Senate bill 146, the 
historic Camden legislation, which has 
been introduced by myself and Senator 
HorLrNGS. This bill would authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to assist in the 
preservation of an important national 
resource which has come to be known as 
“Historic Camden," S.C. 

As I stated upon introduction of this 
bill last February, Senator HoLLINGS and 
I introduced this measure in the 96th 
Congress; however, because it was at- 
tached to other more controversial leg- 
islation, it did not achieve final passage. 
I understand that the legislation we 
sponsored in the last Congress, which 
was virtually verbatim the measure pres- 
ently before the Senate, met with no op- 
position in and of itself. In fact, both 
the House and the Senate passed separ- 
ate measures containing the provision 
pertaining to historic Camden, but there 
was insufficient time for a conference to 
resolve differences in other parts of the 
legislation. 

This bill authorizes the Secretary of 
Interior to enter into cooperative agree- 
ments with the Camden Historical Com- 
mission, the Camden District Heritage 
Foundation or other appropriate orga- 
nizations, to aid in the protection and 
restoration of historic areas. Thus, this 
bill wil insure the continued preserva- 
tion of Camden's historical assets, with- 
out the greater expenditures which 
would have been necessary had Federal 
acquisition been required. 

Mr. President, the need for quick pass- 
age of this legislation is manifest, as aid 
to the various Camden historical socie- 
ties must be provided soon to prevent de- 
terioration or destruction of many his- 
torical areas and artifacts. Therefore, I 
hope that the Senate will proceed to pass 
this legislation without delay. 

Mr. President, I ask that a copy of the 
statement by Mrs. Hope Cooper, admin- 
istrator of the Camden Historical Com- 
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mission, made before the Senate Energy 
and Natural Resources Committee, be 
included in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF Mns. HOPE COOPER 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee: 

Today the Honorable Mr. Thurmond has 
presented the legislation for Historic Camden 
to become an affillate member of the Na- 
tional Park Service. In his remarks, the na- 
tional significance and the need for national 
recognition were well stated. 

The members of the Camden Historical 
Commission, with documented backing from 
local and state governments, also ask your 
approval, 

This legislation will enable a cooperative 
agreement to be negotiated annually, and 
will allow flexibility for private and federal 
participation in management. 

The Camden Historical Commission has in- 
vested 1.6 million dollars in development 
and will continue with vigorous efforts. The 
affiliation with the National Park Service will 
allow technical assistance and a proportion 
of financial support. The recognition received 
as & result of the affiliation 1s essential for 
growth. In return, this growth will substan- 
tially contribute to the economic health of 
the area. 

Therefore, we sincerely ask your considera- 
tion and approval of this legislation. 


(By request of Mr. Rosert C. Byn», the 
following statement was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD:) 
€ Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to rise in support of S. 146. This 
legislation would authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to take the necessary 
steps to assist in the preservation of the 
nationally significant resources assocl- 
ated with the town of Camden, S.C. 

The 18th-century town of Camden oc- 
cupies an important place in the devel- 
opment of South Carolina and the mili- 
tary operations in the South during the 
American Revolution. Historic Camden's 
location along major transportation 
routes and its relation to other settle- 
ments made it a trade center of consid- 
erable economic and commercial impor- 
tance in 18th-century southern colonial 
development. The townsite was laid out 
by 1774 on a rectangular grid pattern by 
Joseph Kershaw, the major contributor 
to the founding and growth of Camden. 
The settlement consisted of small frame 
structures, with the notable exception of 
Kershaw's house, which was apparently 
patterned after a large Charleston house. 

The British occupied Camden in 1780- 
81 during the Revolution. They con- 
structed five redoubts, fortified the pow- 
der magazine and jail, and palisaded 
the community and the Kershaw house. 
The most intense military activity in- 
cluded the nearby battles of Camden 
and Hobkirk’s Hill and the related 
battles at Ninety Six, Cowpens, and 
Kings Mountain. The colonial Generals 
Horatio Gates, Nathaniel Greene, Baron 
Johann DeKalb, and the British Charles 
Lord Cornwallis are among the primary 
military leaders associated with the 
town. The British retreated in May 1781, 
burning the palisaded town in an effort 
to minimize the site's strategic value. 
The fall of Camden as a British strong- 
hold was pivotal to the eventual defeat 


of the British. 
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w vestiges of the once active town 
abad i the British departure, 
and the town was rebuilt to the north 
after the Revolution. Today, the main 
features of the historic Camden area 
include the site of the 1780-81 Revolu- 
tionary War community and several re- 
constructions—two redoubts (small 
earthen forts), a powder magazine, 
wooden palisades, and the Kershaw 
house (Cornwallis house). The combina- 
tion of palisades and redoubts is notable 
as a unique defense system surrounding 
the frontier community during the 
Revolution. 

Mr. President, historic Camden was 
nominated to the National Register of 
Historic Places in 1969 and listed as na- 
tionally significant. S. 146 would author- 
ize the Interior Secretary to enter Into 
cooperative agreements with the Cam- 
den Historical Commission and other 
organizations to aid in the protection 
and restoration of this historic area. 
The Senate Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources unanimously reported 
this legislation and I urged its adop- 
tion.@ 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time. 
and passed. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I believe 
this has been cleared with the minority. 
Let me put the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ma- 
jority leader. 


INDEPENDENT SAFETY BOARD ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1981 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask that 
the Chair lay before the Senate the mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on 8. 1000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the following messages from 
the House of Representatives: 

Resolved, That the bill from the Senate 
(S. 1000) entitled "An Act to amend the 
Independent Safety Board Act of 1974 to pro- 
vide authorizations for appropriations, and 
for other purposes", do pass with the fol- 
lowing amendments: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause, 
&nd insert: That this Act may be cited as 
the "Independent Safety Board Act Amend- 
ments of 1981". 


INDEPENDENT SAFETY BOARD AUTHORIZATION OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Brc. 2. Section 309 of the Independent 
Safety Board Act of 1974 (49 U.S.C. 1907) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: "There are author- 
ized to be appropriated for the purposes of 
this Act not to exceed 818,540,000 for the 


fiscal year ending September 30, 1981, $19,- 
925,000 for the fisca) year ending September 
80, 1982, and $22,100,000 for the fiscal year 


ending September 30, 1983, such sums to 
remain available until expended.". 


PRIORITY OF BOARD INVESTIGATIONS 

Szc. 3. Section 304(a) (1) of the Independ- 
ent Safety Board Act of 1974 (48 U.8.C. 1903 
(&) (1)) ts amended by inserting before “The 
Board may request" tho following new sen- 
tences: "Any investigation of an accident 
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conducted by the Board under this paragraph 
(other than subparagraph (E)) shall have 
priority over all other Investigations of such 
accident conducted by other Federal agencies. 
The Board shall provide for the appropriate 
participation by other Federal agencies in 
any such investigation, except that such 
agencies may not participate in the Board's 
determination of the probable cause of the 
accident. Nothing tn this section impairs 
the authority of other Federal agencies to 
conduct Investigations of an accident under 
applicable provisions of law or to obtain In- 
formation directly from parties involved in, 
and witnesses to, the transportation accident. 
The Board and other Federal ugencies shall 
assure that appropriate information obtained 
or developed in the course of their investi- 
gations is exchanged in a timely manner." 
REPORTING OF AVIATION INCIDENTS 

Src, 4. Section 304(a) (8) of the Independ- 
ent Safety Board Act of 1974 (49 U.S.C. 1903 
(8) (6)) 15 amended by inserting "and svia- 
tion incidents" immediately after "acci- 
dents", 


EXAMINATION AND TESTING OF FHYSICAL 
EVIDENCE 


Sec. 5. Section 304(b) (2) of the Independ- 
ent Safety Board Act of 1974 (49 U.S.C. 1903 
(b) (2) ) ts amended— 

(1) by inserting immediately before the 
period at the end of the first sentence the 
following: ", including examination or test- 
ing of any vehicle, rolling stock, track, or 
pipeline component or any part of any such 
item when such examinaton or testing is 
determined to be required for purposes of 
such investigation. Any examination or test- 
ing shall be conducted In such manner so 
as not to Interfere with or obstruct unnec- 
essarily the transportation services provided 
by the owner or operator of such vehicle, roll- 
ing stock, track, or pipeline component, and 
shall be conducted In such s manner so as to 
preserve, to the maximum extent feasible, 
any evidence relating to the transportation 
accidents, consistent with the needs of the 
investigation and with the cooperation of 
such owner or operator"; and 

(2) in the Inst sentence, by inserting “, ex- 
amination, or test" immediately after “in- 
spection™ each place it appears. 

RESPONSE TO BOARD RECOMMENDATIONS 


Sec. 6. Section 307 of the Independent 
Safety Board Act of 1974 (49 U.S.C. 1906) is 
amended by inserting "(a)" Immediately 
after "Src. 307." and by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

"(b) The Secretary shall submit a report 
to the Congress on January 1 of each year 
setting forth all the Board's recommenda- 
tions to the Secretary during the preceding 
year regarding transportation safety and a 
copy of the Secretary's response to each such 
recommendation.". 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act to 
amend the Independent Safety Board Act of 
1974 to authorize appropriations for fiscal 
years 1981, 1982, and 1983, and for other 
purposes.”. 

Mr. BAKER, Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the House 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, on to- 
morrow the Senate will convene at 9 
am. After the recognition of the two 
leaders under the standing order, four 
Senators will be recognized on special 
orders of not to exceed 18 minutes each. 

After the time allocated for the recoz- 
nition of Senators on special orders, 
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there will be a brief period for the trans- 
action of routine morning business to ex- 
tend not past the hour of 10:30 a.m. 

At 10:30 a.m. the Senate will resume 
consideration of the pending measure. 
the Foreign Assistance Act, at which 
time the Hatch amendment will be the 
pending amendment. 

It is anticipated, Mr. President, that 
tomorrow will be an active day, and, 
being Thursday, Senators are on notice 
that it may possibly be a late day. 

It is the hope of the leadership that 
tomorrow final passage can be obtained 
on the Foreign Assistance Act. 

After that, Mr. President, it is the 
hope of the leadership that we may pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the Emer- 
gency Petroleum Allocation Act, and, the 
Senate agreeing, it is the intention of 
the leadership to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the Interior appropriations 
bill sometime during the day on Friday. 

Mr. President, there will be other re- 
quests made in the course of the trans- 
action of the business of the Senate to- 
morrow to further arrange the schedule 
of the Senate, including, perhaps, the 
small business amendments and other 
matters that are in the clearance proc- 
ess at this time, which I hope to be able 
to announce on tomorrow. 


—— 


RECESS UNTIL 9 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, 1f there is 
no further business to come before the 
Senate, I move, in accordance with the 
order previously entered, that the Sen- 
ate stand in recess until 9 a.m. 


The motion was agreed to; and at 6:05 
p.m. the Senate recessed untii Thursday, 
October 22, 1981, at 9 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate October 21, 1981: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Joseph P. Russoniello, of California, to 
be US. attorney for the northern district 
of California for the term of 4 years vice 
G. William Hunter, resigning. 

James M. Rosenbaum, of Minnesota, to 
be U.S. attorney for the district of Min- 
nesota for the term of 4 years vice Thomas 
K. Berg, resigned. 

Philip N. Hogen, of South Dakota, to be 
US. attorney for the district of South Da- 
kota for the term of 4 years vice Terry L 
Pechota, resigned. 

IN THE Aumy 


The following-named Judge Advocate 
General Corps officer for appointment in the 
Regular Army of the United States, to the 
grade indicated under the provisions of title 
10, United States Code, section 624 and sec- 
tion 601(a), Defense Officer Personnel Man- 
agement Act. 


JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL CORPS 
To be brigadier general 


Col. Donald Wayne Hansen, ESZE. 
Judge Advocate General Corps, U.S. Army. 
Iw THE Navy 
The following-named temporary lteuten- 
ant commanders of the U.S. Navy for perma- 
nent promotion to the grade of lieutenant 
commander in the Medical Service Corps, 
pursuant to section 811(a) of the Defense 
Officer Personnel Management Act (Public 
Law 96-513) and title 10, United States Code, 
section 624 as added by the same act, as 
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applicable, subject to qualifications therefor 
as provided by law: 
Bennett, Alan H. Garrett, James M. 
Berube, Richard P. Haslam, Garth S. 
Brodsky, Stephen M. Holm, Dale L. 
Brown, Harold T., Jr. Jones, Robert G. 
Brown, William E. Libby, Earle S. 
Brunelle, David M. Miller, Stanley C. 
Cruit, Carlton D. Otlowski, Richard 
Cunningham, Pierce, Charles R. 
David W. Poppell, Gordon 
Diamond, David H., Jr. 
Erichsen, Michael E. Powell, Cecil D. 
Farnham, Willard H. Rasnick, Lannes B. 
Finn, Robert F. M. Ruby, Perry M., Jr. 
Franklin, Kenneth W. Shannon, Patrick A. 
IN THE MARINE Corps 


The following-named temporary disability 
retired officer for reappointment to the grade 
of chief warrant officer (W-2) in the US. 
Marine Corps, pursuant to title 10, U.S. Code, 
section 1211, subject to the qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 

Rauch, Floyd A., Jr. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate October 21, 1981: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Thomas R. Pickering, of New Jersey, a 
Foreign Service officer of the class of Career 
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Minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Federal Republic of Nigeria. 


Alan M. Hardy, of Virginia, a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer of Class 1, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Republic 
of Equatorial Guinea. 


David Charles Miller, Jr., of Maryland, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
the United Republic of Tanzania. 

The above nominations were approved 
subject to the nominee's commitments to re- 
spond to requests to appear and testify be- 
fore any duly constituted committee of the 
Senate. 

THE’ JUDICIARY 


William L. Garwood, of Texas, to be U.S. 
circuit judge for the fifth circuit. 

Hayden Wilson Head, Jr., of Texas, to be 
US. district judge for the southern district 
of Texas. 

James R. Nowlin, of Texas, to be U.S. dis- 
trict judge for the western district of Texas. 

H. Franklin Waters, of Arkansas, to be 
U.S. district judge for the western district 
of Arkansas. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Joe D. Wnitley, of Georgia, to be U.S. at- 
torney for the middle district of Georgia for 
the term of 4 years. 
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Dan K. Webb, of Illinois, to be U.S. attor- 
ney for the northern district of Illinois for 
the term of 4 years. 

Ronald E. Meredith, of Kentucky, to be 
U.S. attorney for the western district of 
Kentucky for the term of 4 years. 

P. A. Mangini, of Connecticut, to be U.S. 
marshal for the district of Connecticut for 
the term of 4 years. 

Robert W. Foster, of Ohio, to be US. 
marshal for the southern district of Ohio for 
the term of 4 years. 

Ralph L. Boling, of Kentucky, to be U.S. 
marshal for the western district of Kentucky 
for the term of 4 years. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Donald James Quigg, of Oklahoma, to be 
Deputy Commissioner of Patents and Trade- 
marks. 

NATIONAL CREDIT UNION ADMINISTRATION 


Edgar F. Callahan, of Illinois, to be a 
Member of the National Credit Union Ad- 
ministration Board for the term expiring Au- 
gust 2, 1987. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 

Public Health Service nominations begin- 
ning Kenneth S. Brown, to be Medical Di- 
rector, and ending Robert P. Nugent, to be 
Senior Assistant Health Services Officer, 
which nominations were received by the Sen- 
ate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD on January 5, 1981. 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


The House met at 10 a.m. 

Rev. Dr. Mark S. Anschutz, D.D., 
rector, Christ Church, Alexandria, Va., 
offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, bless this bright land 
that Thou hast lifted between the 
seas: Her lonely wilds, her rich earth 
beneath our feet, her pulsing rivers, 
her splendid heights, the teeming 
cities and quiet villages of her land- 
scape. 

Bless Lord God this body of persons 
assembled. Give them minds and 
hearts this day and always which will 
allow them to wisely apply the fair- 
ness of the freedom we proclaim in 
this land. Let the laws they will create 
this day enshrine and reflect your 
laws and be a mark of Your love on 
every citizen of this land. Inspire with 
vision every Member of this council 
that in seeking Your truth they may 
be purified, this Republic may be 
strengthened and Thy glory done. 

Inspire us with respect for the digni- 
ty of every citizen of this land and es- 
pecially those who it would be easy to 
forget, the poor, the homeless and des- 
titute, the old and the sick, and all 
who have none to care for them. Set 
us not on selfish paths Lord God, but 
on Your high purposes, that we may 
heal all those who are broken in body 
or spirit and turn their sorrow into 


joy. 

And finally, Lord God, lest we forget 
look down and visit the families of 
those elected to this body—the 
spouses and children and grandchil- 
dren of this assemblage. Be Thou their 
guide and their strength this day and 
evermore, for it is into Thy care that 
we entrust them and we pray that Thy 
love would encompass them and guide 
them. All of this and so much more we 
say in the name of our Creator God. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H.J. Res. 268. Joint resolution to designate 


October 23, 1981, as “Hungarian Freedom 
Fighters Day.” 


REV. DR. MARK S. ANSCHUTZ 


(Mrs. SCHROEDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
am terribly honored today that the 
gentleman who gave the prayer is the 
gentleman whose church the Schroe- 
der family attends when we are in 
Washington on weekends. Obviously, 
the church is not in Washington; it is 
in Alexandria, as you heard, and it is a 
very historic church, George Washing- 
ton attended it. I am terribly honored 
to have Reverend Anschutz and his 
family with us today. 

I was trying to think what I could 
say to introduce him, and I decided to 
do more of a feminine type of intro- 
duction. He has got all of the wonder- 
ful credentials that we always cite 
when we introduce people like him, so 
I am not going to use my 1 minute to 
cite them. I am going to say that here 
is a man who has carried on a very 
human ministry in a historic church, 
here is a man who cares very much 
about his family, and shows it every 
day in many ways. 

He has done some marvelous, mar- 
velous sermons jointly with his father 
in the pulpit, a very moving intergen- 
erational type thing. He cares about 
sailing, he cares about the outdoors, 
he cares about urban ministry and I 
think he does something that all of us 
should emulate, and that is he cares 
much more about substance than he 
does about form. 

He is a very good role model for all 
of us, and I think it is a great honor to 
have him here in this historic House 
as he comes from his historic pulpit 
with a very, very human, human ap- 
proach to life and his ministry we can 
all learn from. 


IRA TERROR 


(Mr. SHANNON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. SHANNON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
last month, we have heard reports 
from Britain and from Ireland that 
the men of the IRA are once again on 
the march. Every time they wire a 
family car to explode; every time they 
rig a nail bomb to go off in front of a 
neighborhood grocery store, the re- 
cruits of the present-day Irish Repub- 
lican Army boast of belonging to a 
proud tradition. They dare to compare 
themselves to the Irish Republicans of 
the past, to the men of the rising of 


1798 and Easter, 1916. They call them- 
selves an army, but the soldiers they 
fight so bravely are children unlucky 
enough to be playing on a sidewalk 
the IRA has claimed as a bombsite. 
Because these men have taken the 
name of the Republican heroes of Ire- 
land’s past does not make them heroic. 
Is murder in cold blood heroic? Is ter- 
rorism brave? 

The IRA boasts about having finan- 
cial‘support from U.S. citizens. It may 
be that Irish Americans contributed 
money out of sympathy for the fami- 
lies of Maze Prison inmates, but Amer- 
icans do not support the violence and 
anarchy that the IRA stands for. 

The IRA has stated, again and 
again, its goal of spreading terror and 
chaos in Britain and in Northern Ire- 
land, and of overthrowing the demo- 
cratic government of the Republic of 
Ireland. The Irish Nationalists of the 
past fought to establish a democratic 
Ireland. A terrorist IRA is a blasphe- 
mous insult to their memory. 

Americans who support the cause of 
peace and reconciliation in all Ireland 
must recognize the recruits of today’s 
IRA for what they are—men who are 
dedicated to destruction, not to peace, 
not to the old dream of an Irish Re- 
public. 

There are men and women in North- 
ern Ireland and in the Republic today 
who are working constantly to inspire 
peace, and a final resolution to the 
long years of destruction. They are 
the heirs of the Nationalist tradition. 
The history of Ireland’s struggle can 
never be represented by an army that 
fights innocent bystanders. The real 
courage and honor is preparing for 
justice, and a lasting peace for all Ire- 
land. 


IRA TERRORISM AND VIOLENCE 


(Mr. FOLEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I join the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, who 
just left the well, to condemn unre- 
servedly the new campaign of terror- 
ism and violence conducted by the 
Irish Republican Army. 

As the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has said, they attempt to link 
themselves with an earlier tradition of 
those who fought for Ireland’s free- 
dom. They seek to associate them- 
selves with that heritage. But they 
have no right to such a connection. 
Those who have committed these 
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recent acts of violence against the 
Commandant of the British Royal Ma- 
rines and against members of the Irish 
Guards in London, as they have com- 
mitted acts of violence and murder 
against members of both communities 
in Northern Ireland, are criminals and 
cowards and they should be de- 
nounced as such by all right-thinking 
Americans. 

It is time for us as a country to 
speak up to those who have misguid- 
edly supported this errant so-called 
cause and reject absolutely the course 
of the bullet and the bomb. 

I repeat: They are criminals. They 
are not patriots. They are cowards. 
They are not soldiers. And those 
whose evil hand again takes the lives 
of innocent people in Britain or in Ire- 
land or anywhere else need the unre- 
served condemnation of every Ameri- 
can. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON HOUSE ADMINISTRATION 
TO SIT TODAY DURING 5- 
MINUTE RULE 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on House Administration be al- 
lowed to sit today while the House is 
considering H.R. 3603 under the 5- 
minute rule. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON SMALL BUSINESS TO SIT 
TOMORROW AT 12 O'CLOCK 
DURING 5-MINUTE RULE 


Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Small Business be 
allowed to sit tomorrow at 12 o'clock 
while the House will probably be 
under the 5-minute rule. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 


A SHRINKING ICE PACK AND 
THE IMPORTANCE OF SCIEN- 
TIFIC RESEARCH 


(Mr. AKAKA asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. AKAKA. Mr. Speaker, if we be- 
lieve reports in the Washington Post, 
scientists tell us that the ice pack cov- 
ering Antarctica is melting at the rate 
of nearly 1 million square miles every 
10 years. This could be the first physi- 
cal evidence of the global warming 
trend that scientists have been pre- 
dicting for years. A shrinking ice pack 
means that the level of the oceans will 
rise at a rate of about one-half inch 
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per year. Scientists predict that this 
could cause flooding of low-lying 
coastal areas of the world in the years 
to come. 

This warning of long-term impend- 
ing disaster should cause President 
Reagan to think about the importance 
of scientific research, Instead of cut- 
ting major research programs across 
this country, we should fund them at 
a level commensurate with our need to 
know about the world in which we 
live. Although this need is hardly as 
pressing as the need for national de- 
fense, nonetheless, it is a very real 
need. I urge my colleagues to support 
our programs of scientific research in 
this country, so at least we know when 
we are going to be under water. 


ITALY: A COUNTRY SHAPED BY 
MAN 


(Ms. FERRARO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her 
remarks.) 

Ms. FERRARO. Mr. Speaker, last 
night, I had the distinct honor of pre- 
siding at the opening of an art exhibit 
entitled, “Italy: A Country Shaped by 
Man.” This million-dollar exhibition 
was made possible by the sponsorship 
of the Turin-based Giovanni Agnelli 
Foundation and represents the foun- 
dation’s ongoing program to promote 
activities designed to enhance cultural 
and ancestoral ties of Italian Ameri- 
cans to Italy and to improve American 
understanding of Italian culture and 
history. 

The exhibition is a splendid display 
of ancient Italian artifacts, and early 
and contemporary photographs of 
Italian life. Some of the artifacts have 
never before been on public display 
outside of Italy including the 16th- 
century “Illuminated Book of Antiqui- 
ties of the Ancient City of Tivoli.” The 
exhibit is praiseworthy for its use of 
images and music to convey the values 
of a country with a long history of cre- 
ativity and craftmanship in the arts 
and I am certain that it will be well 
appreciated by all who share a love of 
Italy and for the arts. 

I highly recommend this beautiful 
exhibit to my colleagues and would 
like to express deep appreciation to 
the Giovanni Agnelli Foundation for 
making this event possible. 


H.R. 4407 DESIGNED TO COUN- 
TERACT CANADIAN PROTEC- 
TIONIST POLICIES 


(Mr. SCHULZE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. SCHULZE. Mr. Speaker, Can- 
ada’s national energy program is a 
prime example of the protectionist 
policies which my bill, H.R. 4407, is de- 
signed to counteract. 
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Under the NEP the Canadian Gov- 
ernment intends to increase Canadian 
ownership in the oil and gas industry, 
largely at the expense of American 
companies and investors. Non-Canadi- 
an firms will be denied grant incen- 
tives for exploration and development 
at the same time that the Canadian 
Government eliminates depletion al- 
lowances which have benefited all 
firms equally regardless of nationality. 

In addition, the NEP will severely 
limit the access of non-Canadian firms 
to the oilfields in the Northwest and 
Yukon Territories as well as in the off- 
shore areas. These preferences arbi- 
trarily depress the value of the U.S. 
assets in Canada, thereby allowing the 
acquisition of those assets by Canadi- 
an firms at “fire sale” prices. The 
injury to literally millions of U.S. 
stockholders is incalculable. 


IS THE TAIL WAGGING THE 
DOG? WATT’S THE DIFFERENCE 


(Mr. DANNEMEYER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Speaker, 
earlier this week, petitions were pre- 
sented to Congress calling for the re- 
moval of Interior Secretary James 
Watt. While a million signatures may 
seem impressive, we do ourselves a dis- 
service if we read them as representa- 
tive of the American public. 

After reexamining a Gallup poll of 
June 1981, I wonder whether the tail 
is wagging the dog. Gallup found that: 

By a 48-39 percent margin the 
public favors easing restrictions on 
strip mining to provide more coal; 

A sizable 75 to 19 percent agree with 
a policy of increasing oil exploration 
and other commercial uses of Federal 
lands, excluding, of course, national 
parks; 

A similar proportion (73-20 percent) 
favor spending money to improve ex- 
isting parks before new land acquisi- 
tions; and 

Fully 70 percent of the public, with 
only 22 percent dissenting, believe 
that the area available for offshore oil 
drilling should be enlarged. 

All of these policies are the very 
practices used by sponsors of the peti- 
tion drive to attack James Watt. While 
the tail is indeed attempting to wag 
the dog, opponents of James Watt and 
his policies are barking up the wrong 
tree. 


HOMEBUILDERS, INTEREST 
RATES, AND THE GOLD STAND- 
ARD 


(Mr. SILJANDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 
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Mr. SILJANDER. Mr. Speaker, last 
week, the Michigan chapter of the Na- 
tional Association of Homebuilders 
held a press conference which I at- 
tended to focus attention on high in- 
terest rates and the policy of the Fed- 
eral Reserve. Keys were sent by citi- 
zens from each corner of the State of 
Michigan asking that the Federal Re- 
serve "unlock the economy." 

The homebuilders’ message is all too 
true. High interest rates have hurt 
every American, but especially the 
housing industry and the residents of 
Michigan, the State with the worst 
economic climate in the country. 

However, the cause of high interest 
rates is not a tight monetary policy. 
And the solution is not loose money. 
The problem is the Federal Reserve 
itself. As history has painfully shown, 
it is incapable of producing a consist- 
ent monetary policy. 

This is the key to the high-interest- 
rate problem. It is made of gold. Only 
a return to the gold standard and the 
discipline it brings will convince Amer- 
icans that an end to inflation is in 
sight, and interest rates will finally be 
lowered, and America can once again 
prosper. 


A VIETNAM VETERANS 
RECOGNITION DAY 


(Mr. BONER of Tennessee asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. BONER of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, recently in my hometown of 
Nashville, Tenn., the city held a mas- 
sive rally honoring Vietnam veterans. 
Fifteen thousand people, including 
more than 300 Vietnam veterans, were 
in attendance and two former prison- 
ers of the Vietnam war were honored 
with medals from the city. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that this rally 
did more to put the horrors of that 
war behind us for our community than 
anything else that has been done thus 
far. The support and the enthusiasm 
of the citizens for the veterans made it 
clear to many of the veterans that the 
Vietnam war is finally over for them. 

Many of these veterans explained to 
me their concerns and their fears that 
they were perceived by many as out- 
casts or as victims who served in an 
immoral war. This rally showed them 
that this is not true, at least in Nash- 
ville. They were honored for their 
service to their country and were 
shown by thousands that their service 
was not forgotten and was appreciat- 
ed. 

Mr. Speaker, I would urge that cities 
all across the country hold the same 
kinds of Vietnam veterans recognition 
days in their communities as we did in 
Nashville. It would be good for the 
communities, good for the veterans, 
and good for the Nation, and I am 


proud to have been a part of one held 
in Nashville. 
Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ACT 
OF 1981 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 3603) to 
provide price and income protection 
for farmers, assure consumers an 
abundance of food and fiber at reason- 
able prices, continue food assistance to 
low-income households, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. DE LA GARZA), 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 386, nays 
2, not voting 45, as follows: 

[Roll No. 270) 

YEAS—386 
Brown (OH) 
Broyhill 


Burgener 
Burton, Phillip 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Archer 
Ashbrook 


Downey 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Dunn 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 
“Early 
Eckart 
Edgar 
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Hightower 
Hiler 

Hillis 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Johnston 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 


Kastenmeier 
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Madigan 
Markey 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NC) 
Martin (NY) 
Matsui 
Mattox 
Mazzoli 
McClory 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McGrath 
McHugh 
McKinney 
Mica 

Michel 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell (NY) 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison 
Mottl 
Murtha 
Myers 
Napier 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nelligan 


Aspin 
Atkinson 
AuCoin 
Badham 
Bailey (MO) 
Bailey (PA) 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Beard 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Benedict 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Billey 
Boges 
Boland 
Bolling 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (CO) 


Collins (IL) 
Collins (TX) 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Coughlin 
Coyne, James 
Coyne, William 
Craig 

Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
Crockett 
D'Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Danielson 
Dannemeyer 


Dougherty 
Dowdy 


Edwards (AL) 
Edwards (CA) 
Edwards (OK) 


Foglietta 
Foley 
Ford (TN) 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fowler 
Frank 
Frenzel 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Gingrich 


Ratchford 
Regula 
Rhodes 


Leath 
LeBoutillier 
Lee Richmond 


Leland 

Lent 
Levitas 
Lewis 
Livingston 
Loeffler 
Long (LA) 
Long (MD) 
Lott 

Lowery (CA) 
Lowry (WA) 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lungren 


Ritter 
Roberts (KS) 
Roberts (SD) 


Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rousselot 
Roybal 


NAYS—2 
Dickinson 


Mitchell (MD) 


Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Schumer 
Sensenbrenner 
Shamansky 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Siljander 
Simon 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Smith (AL) 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (OR) 
Smith (PA) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 

St Germain 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Stark 
Staton 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Swift 
Synar 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Traxler 
Trible 
Udall 
Vander Jagt 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walker 
Wampler 
Washington 
Watkins 
Weaver 
Weber (MN) 
Weber (OH) 
Weiss 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Winn 


Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wright 
Wyden 
Wylie 

Yates 
Yatron 
Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Young (MO) 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


NOT VOTING—45 


Courter 
Daschle 
Deckard 
Dellums 
Dixon 
Fields 
Fish 


Applegate 


Florio 
Ford (MI) 
Garcia 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Goldwater 
Hance 
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Heftel 
Lehman 
Lundine 
Mavroules 
McCloskey 
McDade 
Moffett 
Mollohan 


Rudd 

Savage 
Seiberling 
Walgren 
Waxman 
Williams (MT) 
Williams (OH) 
Wilson 


Murphy 
Oakar 
Obey 
Ottinger 
Pepper 
Reuss 
Rinaldo 
Rodino 


o 1030 


Mr. KRAMER changed his vote 
from “nay” to “yea.” 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the further consideration of 
the bill, H.R. 3603, with Mr. McHUGH 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee of the Whole rose on Tuesday, 
October 20, 1981, title X was open to 
amendment at any point. 

Are there any amendments to title 
x? 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GLICKMAN 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GLICKMAN: On 
page 77, insert the following new section 
after line 2: 

“(A) not less than 85 per centum of the es- 
timated amount in the revolving fund for 
any fiscal year shall be made available for 
the purposes provided in clause (A) of para- 
graph (1) of this subsection; and 

“(B) not to exceed 25 per centum of the 
estimated amount in the revolving fund for 
any fiscal year shall be made available for 
the financing of credit sales to any one 
country for the purposes described in para- 
graph (1) of this subsection. 

“(4) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Commodity Credit Corporation 
Revolving Fund for Export Development 
and Expansion such sums as Congress shall 
deem necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this subsection. All funds received by the 
Corporation in payment for credit extended 
by the Corporation using the revolving 
fund, including interest or other receipts on 
investments and credit obligations, in fi- 
nancing export sales of the type specified in 
paragraph (1) of this subsection shall be 
added to and become a part of such revolv- 
ing fund. 

“(5) The Secretary shall submit an annual 
report to Congress not later than December 
1 of each year with respect to the use of the 
revolving fund in carrying out export credit 
sales by the Corporation in the previous 
fiscal year. Such report shall include the 
names of the countries extended credit 
under such programs, the total amount of 
such credit in the case of each such country 
in such fiscal year, names of such U.S. orga- 
nizations whose exports are supported 
through the use of the fund and the total 
amount of credits provided to each such or- 
ganization, and a discussion and evaluation 
of the market development and expansion 
activities of the Corporation under this sub- 
section during such fiscal year. The first 
such report shall be submitted to Congress 
not later than December 1, 1982. 

*(8) The revolving fund created by this 
subsection is abolished effective October 1, 
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1985, and all unobligated money in such 
fund on September 30, 1985, shall be trans- 
ferred to and become part of the miscellane- 
ous receipts account of the Treasury. 

"(7) The authority provided under this 
subsection shall be in addition to, and not in 
place of, any authority granted to the Sec- 
retary or the Corporation under any other 
provision of law." 

*(8) The authority provided by this sub- 
section to incur obligations to make loans 
shall be effective only to the extent that 
such obligations do not exceed annual limi- 
tations on new direct loan obligations which 
shall be provided in annual appropriations 
Acts."'. 

Sec. 1012. Section 4 of the Food for Peace 
Act of 1966 (7 USC 1707a) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection (d): 

"(dX1) There is hereby established in the 
Treasury a revolving fund to be known as 
the Commodity Credit Corporation Revolv- 
ing Fund for Export Market Development 
and Expansion, which shall be available 
without fiscal year limitation for use by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation (hereinafter 
referred to in this subsection as the 'Corpo- 
ration' for financing in accordance with 
this section and section 5(f) of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation Charter Act (15 
U.S.C. 714c)— 

"CA) commercial export sales of United 
States agricultural commodities out of pri- 
vate stocks or stocks owned or controlled by 
the Corporation on credit terms of not to 
exceed three years; 

"(B) export sales of United States breed- 
ing animals (including, but not limited to, 
cattle, swine, sheep, and poultry), including 
the cost of freight from the United States 
to designated points of entry in other na- 
tions; and 

(C) the establishment of facilities in im- 
porting countries to improve the capacity of 
such countries for handling, marketing, 
processing, storing, or distributing fungible 
agricultural commodities produced in and 
exported from the United States (through 
the use of local currency generated from 
the sale of United States agricultural com- 
modities). 

*(2) The Corporation shall use the revolv- 
ing fund only to extend credit for purposes 
of market development and expansion and 
only where there is substantial potential for 
developing or enhancing regular commercial 
markets for United States agricultural com- 
modities. 

"(3) The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
ensure that the revolving fund is used in 
such a manner as to involve equitable use of 
the funds to finance sales to the greatest 
feasible number of countries consistent with 
maximizing market opportunities. In carry- 
ing out this objective, the Secretary shall 
establish procedures under which— 

Mr. GLICKMAN (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer this amendment on behalf of the 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. SKEL- 
TON), the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
STENHOLM), the gentleman from Indi- 
ana (Mr. FrirHIAN), the gentleman 
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from Nebraska (Mr. BEREUTER), the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. 
CARMAN), and several other people 
who have indicated an interest in ex- 
panding our agricultural exports. 

Mr. Chairman, let me just explain 
this amendment briefly. This amend- 
ment will provide authority for a Com- 
modity Credit Corporation revolving 
fund for export development and ex- 
pansion. It authorizes no appropria- 
tion, so there is no cost and it sunsets 
itself at the end of this farm bill, or 
3% years. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
deal with the issue of maintaining our 
leadership in farm exports. Current 
law allows the CCC, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, to provide direct 
export authority to foreign buyers of 
U.S. agricultural commodities. 

During both the Carter and Reagan 
administrations, however, direct loans 
have been phased out in favor of pri- 
vately financed loans backed by CCC 
loan guarantees. As a result, the over- 
all activity of the CCC loan guarantee 
was dramatically reduced. 

Mr. Chairman, to try to expedite 
matters, what we are concerned about 
with here is that other exporting na- 
tions have been offering increasingly 
attractive and preferential financial 
arrangements for exports. Brazil, one 
of the chief importers of U.S. wheat, 
has begun to buy Canadian wheat be- 
cause of more generous credit terms. 
The irony is that the Canadian wheat 
is more expensive and must be shipped 
a longer distance. 

Losses of other exports have devel- 
oped because of what I call no unified 
financing tool. 

In 1979 the U.S. exports of raw 
cotton amounted to 98 percent of 
Korea's cotton purchases. Due to the 
lack of available credit, the U.S. share 
of the market dropped to 73 percent 
by early 1981, for a loss of $150 million 
in export sales. 

We cannot afford to let our export 
success slide due to credit inadequacy. 
An ominous trend is developing in ag- 
ricultural exports. It is true that the 
last 2 years have been wonderful in in- 
creased exports, but the Agriculture 
Department estimates that little or no 
growth will occur in fiscal year 1982. 
There are even more depressing statis- 
tics about agricultural export pros- 
pects in future years. 

In 1979 we had substantial increases 
in exports. With farm prices weaker 
than they have been in decades, this 
decline in growth is serious, indeed. 

We have introduced the revolving 
fund amendment to turn this situation 
around. It does not provide for a subsi- 
dy. The interest rate is competitive 
with commercial rates, but it does pro- 
vide a central credit place for market 
expansion and development for U.S. 
agricultural commodities of all types, 
feed stocks, animals, food, fiber, what- 
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ever, to develop and expand existing 
export markets. 

Mr. SKELTON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I would be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
commend the gentleman from Kansas 
on his work on this amendment of 
which I am pleased to cosponsor, the 
Glickman-Skelton-Stenholm amend- 
ment to the farm bill. As the gentle- 
man knows, during the last two ses- 
sions of Congress, I have introduced 
legislation which would, like this 
amendment, establish a revolving fund 
to finance short-term export credit 
sales of agricultural commodities. In 
both years, I have been gratified by 
the support my bills have received— 
from my colleagues here in the House 
and from farmers and farm organiza- 
tions around the country. The Ameri- 
can Soybean Association, the National 
Association of Wheat Growers, the 
National Corn Growers Association, 
the U.S. Feed Grains Council, the U.S. 
Wheat Associates, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, and the National 
Grange are just a few of the major 
groups representing farmers which 
have endorsed an export credit revolv- 
ing fund. Secretary of Agriculture 
John Block has also indicated his sup- 
port of the concept of the revolving 
fund. He did so in an Associated Press 
article which followed the introduc- 
tion of my bill, and he confirmed this 
view when he appeared with me on a 
TV interview program. 

No one can dispute the fact that the 
export of agricultural products has 
been a bright spot in our economy in 
recent years. But while we are giving 
ourselves a pat on the back, we should 
pause to consider the fact that we are 
in no way reaching our potential in 
this area. Nor is there any guarantee 
that we can even maintain our current 
level of performance. This is a highly 
competitive area and our competition 
has adopted aggressive marketing tac- 
tics. We must have the tools to meet 
this competition and to maintain and 
expand our agricultural export mar- 
kets. 

Our current program of loan guaran- 
tees for agricultural export credit 
works fine for some nations, but many 
others, for a variety of reasons, prefer 
direct credit. They must turn else- 
where, to nations which offer more at- 
tractive financing terms. These financ- 
ing terms are often enough to tip the 
balance in favor of a competitor 
nation and allow them to capture the 
export market despite other advan- 
tages offered by purchasing from the 
United States. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
revolving fund for export development 
and expansion, created by the Glick- 
man-Skelton-Stenholm amendment, 
would give us needed flexibility in the 
agricultural export area. It would be 
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available for short-term financing of 
commercial export sales of U.S. agri- 
cultural products, export sales of U.S. 
breeding animals, and the establish- 
ment of facilities in importing coun- 
tries to improve the capacity of such 
countries for handling, marketing, 
processing, storing, or distributing 
U.S. agricultural commodities. Its pur- 
pose is to enable our Nation to develop 
and expand commercial markets for 
U.S. agricultural commodities. It will 
help us realize our vast, untapped po- 
tential in this area. 

Mr. Chairman, farm exports are 
vital to our entire economy. They are 
the most important factor on the posi- 
tive side of our balance of trade, they 
provide jobs, and they bolster market 
prices for farmers without adversely 
impacting food prices or requiring 
direct Government payments. 

Unfortunately, the budget will not 
allow us to put money in the revolving 
fund created by this amendment this 
year. However, I believe it is still vital 
to get the mechanism on the books. 
When the budgetary situation does 
permit us to make it fully operational, 
I am confident that the CCC revolving 
fund for export development and ex- 
pansion will prove to be a sound in- 
vestment for the Nation and will pay 
for itself many times over. I strongly 
urge approval of the Glickman-Skel- 
ton-Stenholm amendment. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I thank my col- 
league. He has played a great leader- 
ship role in this area. I appreciate his 
help. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to my col- 
league, the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. VOLKMER). 
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Mr. VOLKMER. I, too, wish to com- 
mend the gentleman from Kansas, in 
the well, for his leadership in making 
sure we have continued growth in our 
exports of agricultural commodities, 
and also the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. SKELTON) for his efforts in the 
past as a member of the Agriculture 
Committee, and his continued interest 
in agriculture in the United States. I 
just want to recommend that everyone 
vote “aye” on this amendment. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. In conclusion, Mr. 
Chairman, I just say the following 
things: 

The current method of financing 
export expansion is not satisfactory. A 
similar amendment is placed in the 
Senate bil by Senator HELMS. This 
amendment is supported by the Na- 
tional Governors Association as well as 
all major farm groups. We have not 
appropriated any dollars into the re- 
volving fund because of budgetary 
problems. That will be up to the Ap- 
propriations Committee. And we 
sunset this fund in September 1985, 
which means that if there are any 
moneys left in the fund they will 
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revert to the Treasury. We will see 
how it works. 

Mr. BOWEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Bowen and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. GLICKMAN 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. BOWEN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to commend the gentleman from 
Kansas (Mr. GLICKMAN) for offering 
this amendment. A number of us have 
cosponsored similar language in other 
bills. For example, on the cotton and 
rice legislation which I introduced 
that we considered before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, we had a re- 
volving export credit fund. We agreed 
in the committee that rather than 
having a series of separate approaches, 
we needed one unified bill that would 
apply to all the commodities of Ameri- 
can agriculture. I am very pleased that 
the gentleman from Kansas is offering 
that bill. 

We need this competitive tool very 
badly. It will not cost the American 
people money. It will pay for itself and 
be self-renewing. It is the most dynam- 
ic instrument that I think we could 
find at this time to get the prices of 
American agricultural commodities up 
by providing the credit that foreign 
buyers need in order to purchase our 
agricultural surpluses. 

I urge its approval. 

I thank my colleague. He has shown 
great leadership in the area. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Kansas. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I yield to my col- 
league, the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Kansas. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to echo the 
sentiments of my colleagues and also 
congratulate my friend and colleague 
from Kansas (Mr. GLICKMAN). I am an 
early cosponsor of similar legislation. 

I want to say something in regard to 
the gentleman’s comment about ag- 
gressively seeking these exports and 
the fact that we are doing better. But 
if we adjust for inflation, if we simply 
adjust for inflation in terms of the so- 
called record exports that we read 
about in the press, you will find that 
they really are not what they were 
back in 1976. This is a valuable tool 
that we need to increase our exports 
in real terms. 

Yesterday we spent a great deal of 
time talking about the problem that 
we are exporting our farm products 
below the cost of production. I think it 
Was agreed upon by this House it was 
a good idea but the wrong vehicle. 
This is a good vehicle. The exporta- 
tion of agricultural commodities is one 
of our few economic success stories of 
the decade of the 1970's. Agricultural 
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trade continues to be a source of 
strength to the entire economy of this 
country and has done more than any 
other action to prevent our perennial 
trade deficit from growing larger. In 
1979, the U.S. agricultural trade sur- 
plus was $15 billion. By 1980, it had in- 
creased to $23 billion. This year it is 
projected to be over $30 billion. 

The export credit revolving fund 
would provide a much-needed source 
of short-term credit. Currently, fi- 
nancing of export sales is made 
through the GSM-5 program and the 
Public Law 480 program. Both have 
been very successful. There is a need, 
however, to develop an international 
credit program to bridge the gap be- 
tween commercial financing and the 
GMS-5 program and long-term credit 
that is available under Public Law 480. 
The export revolving credit fund 
would provide for the establishment of 
a fund for the development of exports 
to nations which have a need for 
short-term credit but are unable to 
obtain credit through normal commer- 
cial channels. 

This type of legislation is necessary 
to provide U.S. exports with a com- 
petitive edge in the development and 
opening of new markets in the devel- 
oping nations of the Third World. The 
potential market for U.S. farm prod- 
ucts in the developing nations is virtu- 
ally limitless, but only if we provide a 
source of short-term credit. If com- 
mercial sales to our traditional mar- 
kets dropped by 10 percent, sales to 
developing nations could help offset 
this trade loss. The Third World's 
need for American farmer's grain is 
nearly limitless. The only hindrance 
has been the lack of short-term credit. 

We have spent many days debating 
this omnibus farm bill Much of the 
debate has centered on the production 
of reasonably priced food and fiber for 
the consumer. However, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would maintain that wheat pro- 
ducers in my district do not want to 
rely on Government loans and pro- 
grams to make up the difference be- 
tween market prices and production 
costs while food shortages continue to 
force millions of people to remain un- 
dernourished. They would rather 
produce, export, and receive a decent 
price for their product. 

Secretary of Agriculture John Block, 
when he spoke before our Agriculture 
Committee in March of this year made 
the following statement: 

We need to assure that agricultural ex- 
ports, which have become so vital to this 
Nation’s economy, will continue to be able 
to expand despite the difficult financial con- 
ditions many foreign countries are experi- 
encing today. 

The demand for grain exists in the 
overseas markets: it therefore becomes 
increasingly important that we make 
every effort to stimulate an expansion 
in exports. The export revolving credit 
fund is an appropriate effort by this 
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Congress and administration to return 
the farmer to prosperity. 

Some of my colleagues may attack 
this provision as being a subsidy for 
agriculture and farmers. However, the 
provision would only put American ag- 
riculture on equal footing with govern- 
ments around the world. The Europe- 
an Common Market subsidizes the 
wheat it sells for export in the world 
market. The European Community 
continues to export subsidized barley 
that competes directly with U.S. feed 
grains in Eastern European markets. 

The American farmer has just re- 
cently paid a terrific price by having 
10 years of export development work 
destroyed by the previous administra- 
tion’s grain embargo. Much work is 
needed to rebuild the markets, and 
America's credibility as a reliable 
source of grain. The inclusion of the 
export revolving fund in this farm bill 
will be a major step in the right direc- 
tion. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I yield to my col- 
league, the gentleman from Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to join the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. RoBERTs) in congratulating the 
gentleman in the well for offering this 
amendment. 

The budget problems that exist have 
made it difficult to carry forth the 
export credit program as far as many 
of us would like. But I do commend 
the gentleman for this amendment, 
which I think is a very positive step 
forward. I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port it. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. GLICK- 
MAN was allowed to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I yield to my col- 
league, the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. BEREUTER. I thank the gentle- 
man from Kansas for yielding. I think 
that he and the gentleman from Mis- 
souri and the gentleman from Texas 
and others should be commended for 
offering this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong sup- 
port of the Glickman-Skelton-Sten- 
holm amendment to create within the 
Commodity Credit Corporation a re- 
volving fund to be used for agricultur- 
al export market development and ex- 
pansion. Although current law pro- 
vides the authority for direct loans by 
the CCC to foreign purchasers of U.S. 
agricultural products, that authority 
has not been fully exercised in recent 
years as the emphasis has shifted to 
loan guarantees provided by the CCC, 
to the severe detriment of our agricul- 
tural producers and exporters. I need 
not remind my colleagues that our ag- 
ricultural exports are the backbone of 
the Nation's foreign trade, bringing in 
over $41 billion last year. Yet we are 
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rapidly falling behind in our ability to 
compete with other major food-pro- 
ducing nations which offer their pro- 
ducers substantial subsidies and which 
provide attractive credit terms to their 
customers. We must be willing to pro- 
vide credit at reasonable terms and 
trade assistance to developing world 
markets if we are to survive in this in- 
creasingly competitive environment, 
and that is precisely what this amend- 
ment will do. 

I must emphasize the revolving fund 
nature of this approach. Once appro- 
priated, the fund will be self-sustain- 
ing, supporting our agricultural export 
efforts in the years ahead. The amend- 
ment which is before the House repre- 
sents a sound investment in the 
strongest sector of our entire export 
economy. 

Mr. Chairman, we frequently hear 
effusive rhetoric here in the House in 
great praise and support of agricultur- 
al exports. This amendment offers us 
the opportunity to make good on that 
rhetoric, with a minimal impact on our 
efforts to reduce Government spend- 
ing. The version of the farm bill 
passed by the other body contains a 
similar provision authorizing such a 
revolving fund, and I urge my col- 
leagues to support the Glickman-Skel- 
ton-Stenholm amendment. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I yield to my col- 
league, the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. WAMPLER). 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this amendment 
which will establish in the Treasury a 
revolving fund to be known as the ag- 
ricultural export credit revolving fund. 
A similar provision has already been 
incorporated in S. 884, the farm bill as 
passed by the Senate. 

This fund would finance commercial 
export credit sales. Since 1956, USDA 
has used authorities under the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation Charter 
Act to facilitate expanded markets for 
U.S. agricultural commodities by offer- 
ing direct CCC export loans up to 3 
years in length to foreign buyers to 
purchase U.S. commodities. The Agri- 
cultural Trade Act of 1978 authorized 
the Secretary to make intermediate- 
term loans of between 3 and 10 years 
in duration to finance the export of 
breeding livestock, to finance the es- 
tablishment of reserve stocks, and to 
finance the construction of infrastruc- 
ture abroad for expanded usage of 
U.S. commodities. 

Under the Carter administration, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation's 
direct export credits program was 
phased out and supplanted with a loan 
guarantee program whereby the for- 
eign customer must arrange private fi- 
nancing with our Government guaran- 
teeing such credit in the event of de- 
fault. Obviously, this step was taken 
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as a means of making certain that this 
program did not appear as a budget 
item with a huge outlay of Federal 
funds. The Reagan administration has 
adopted this same viewpoint, as the 
loan guarantee program is being con- 
tinued rather than direct export cred- 
its. 

It is my position that we should pro- 
ceed with this authorizing legislation 
so that if, at a later date, our budget 
problems abate, we can fund and im- 
plement this program. 

This amendment provides for financ- 
ing in three modes: First, for commer- 
cial export sales of agricultural com- 
modities on credit terms not to exceed 
3 years; second, for export sales of 
breeding stock including cost of 
freight; and third, for the establish- 
ment of facilities in importing coun- 
tries to improve their capacity to 
handle, market, process, store, and dis- 
tribute agricultural commodities. 

Additionally, this amendment pro- 
vides for the equitable use of funds to 
finance sales to the greatest feasible 
number of countries. Not less than 85 
percent of the funds shall be made 
available for sale of stocks and not to 
exceed 25 percent of the estimated 
amount in the revolving fund shall be 
made available to any one country. 
Further, this amendment calls for an 
annual report and also contains a 
sunset provision in that the fund is 
abolished on October 1, 1985. Finally, 
there is a provision that the fund 
cannot exceed annual limitations on 
new direct loan obligations, which 
shall be provided in annual appropria- 
tions acts. 

Elimination of the direct loan pro- 
gram really reduces the number of for- 
eign market development tools avail- 
able, and in today’s world we really 
need to do everything possible to in- 
crease our exports. It is our agricultur- 
al exports that keep our balance of 
payments from being a disaster. Ap- 
proximately one-third of the annual 
cost of imported petroleum and petro- 
leum products is paid for by our agri- 
cultural exports. As is well known, 
some nations prefer, for a variety of 
reasons, to borrow directly from CCC 
rather than dealing with guaranteed 
loans from private banks. 

By the adoption of this amendment, 
we are signaling to the administration 
that we are firmly convinced that the 
export of our farm commodities is all 
important not only to our farmers but 
to the Nation, and that as soon as pos- 
sible this revolving fund should be 
funded. I know that the majority of 
agricultural commodity groups favor 
this amendment and I urge its adop- 
tion. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I thank my col- 
leagues. To more completely explain 
the need for this amendment, I think 
the following information would be 
useful: 
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Recent U.S. policy decisions threat- 
en our ability to maintain our leader- 
ship in farm exports. Current law 
allows the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to provide direct export credit to 
foreign buyers of U.S. agricultural 
commodities. During both the Carter 
and Reagan administrations, however, 
direct loans have been phased out in 
favor of privately financed loans 
backed by a CCC guarantee. As a 
result, overall CCC loan activity was 
dropped dramatically. In 1980, the last 
year when both CCC direct loans and 
loan guarantees were in effect, 30 
countries requested over $3 billion 
under the direct loan program. Be- 
cause of the policy to emphasize loan 
guarantees over direct loans, the 
CCC's Office of General Sales Manag- 
er tried to persuade the applicants to 
accept the guarantees. In the end, 
only seven nations participated in the 
guarantee program for a total of $700 
million out of the $2 billion available. 
Some 18 nations were still able to re- 
ceive the direct loans, but only $718 
million out of a total of $1.6 billion 
budgeted was made available. 

At the same time, other exporting 
nations have been offering increasing- 
ly attractive financing arrangements. 
Brazil, one of the chief importers of 
U.S. wheat, has begun to buy Canadi- 
an wheat because of more generous 
credit terms. The irony is that the Ca- 
nadian wheat is more expensive and 
must be shipped a longer distance. 
The credit terms offered to the Brazil- 
ians were simply too attractive to turn 
down. 

Losses of other export sales have oc- 
curred as well. In 1979, U.S. exports of 
raw cotton accounted for 98 percent of 
Korea's cotton purchases. Due to lack 
of available credit, the U.S. share of 
the market dropped to 73 percent by 
early 1981 for a loss of $150 million in 
export sales. Losses such as these 
during times of depressed markets 
such as now only further reduce the 
prices farmers can get for their com- 
modity. 

We cannot afford to let our export 
success slide due to credit inadequacy. 
Agricultural exports make a meaning- 
ful contribution to the reduction of 
our balance of trade deficit. Farm ex- 
ports for 1981 are projected to reach 
$44.7 billion this year, according to the 
Department of Agriculture. But an 
ominous trend is developing that could 
dampen our success. The growth in 
farm exports has stagnated. The Agri- 
culture Department estimates that 
little or no growth will occur in fiscal 
year 1982. The most optimistic predic- 
tion that can be made is 9 percent. 
The projection for fiscal year 1981 is 
nearly as bleak with only a 10-percent 
increase in export growth. contrasted 
to that are the stunning increases re- 
corded in prior years. In fiscal year 
1980, a whopping 27-percent increase 
occurred, and a year earlier 19-percent 
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growth was recorded. With farm prices 
weaker than they have been in dec- 
ades, this decline in growth is serious 
indeed. 

We have introduced the revolving 
fund amendment to turn this situation 
around. The fund would provide short- 
term credit to facilitate agricultural 
exports for the purpose of market de- 
velopment and expansion. The credits 
would be available only where there 
would be substantial potential for at- 
tracting or enhancing regular commer- 
cial markets for the United States. Pri- 
vate funding would continue to fi- 
nance exports to established markets. 
Principal and interest from repayment 
of the loans would be returned to the 
fund for usé in making subsequent 
loans. A one-time appropriation would 
be required to generate a pool of 
funds. Thereafter, the fund would be 
self-sustaining. 

This is a straightforward loan pro- 
gram. No subsidy is involved since the- 
loans would be offered at commercial 
rates. 

The credit that would be provided 
under the revolving fund would be ad- 
ministered much as in the same way as 
the GSM-5 export credit program did 
in the past. That direct loan program 
was phased out in 1980 in favor of loan 
guarantees. Those direct loans were 
not subisdized but offered at levels ap- 
proximately one-half percent below 
the prime. The interest rate on loan 
guarantees was and still is slightly 
higher. 

A direct loan program would work 
very much like any other commercial 
credit operation. CCC would lend 
money directly to the exporting 
entity, a trading firm or a farmer co- 
operative, which would then export 
the commodity to the importing 
nation. The importing nation repays 
the loan to the CCC. 

The GSM-5 direct loan program 
worked well. No loan forfeitures oc- 
curred, although a small number of 
loans were rescheduled. The direct 
loans were phased out in favor of loan 
guarantees since direct loans show up 
in the budget as outlays while loan 
guarantees are not scored unless de- 
fault occurs. As a self-sustaining oper- 
ation, the revolving fund addresses the 
budgetary concern without giving up 
the advantage of a direct loan. As the 
initial appropriation is depleted, the 
repayments would make funds avail- 
able for subsequent loans. The repay- 
ments would not be scored under the 
Budget Act. To insure that Congress is 
aware of the financial impact of the 
program, however, the amendment in- 
cludes a provision that requires an 
annual level of loanmaking authority 
to be set. 

Congress has further oversight of 
the fund because of the sunset provi- 
sion included in the amendment. 
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The impact of the amendment on 
the taxpayer is negligible. Since the 
loans are made at commercial levels, 
which precludes any subsidy, the fund, 
in essence, pays for itself. Further, 
farm exports serve to bolster market 
prices for farmers without adversely 
impacting food prices or requiring 
direct Government payments. With all 
of the concern that has been ex- 
pressed over the cost of our farm pro- 
grams, this approach should be sup- 
ported as a means of economizing. 

Because of this year’s budgetary 
constraints, we have decided not to set 
a specific funding level in the amend- 
ment. The inclusion of the provision in 
the farm bill is, nonetheless, signifi- 
cant. It indicates to the administration 
and to purchasing nations our commit- 
ment to move ahead aggressively on 
our export efforts. The Senate shares 
this sentiment and included a similar 
provision in its farm bill. 

The provision will favorably affect 
the U.S. position with respect to the 
upcoming negotiations on export sub- 
sidies with other exporting nations. By 
placing in law an export credit fund 
that does not involve any subsidy, we 
are showing good faith to our competi- 
tors that exports can be expanded 
without relying on predatory methods. 
It also will give our negotiators an 
upper hand by showing our willing- 
ness to utilize this mechanism to en- 
courage this vital export activity. Now 
that the first phase of the export sub- 
sidy reduction talks have been com- 


pleted, it is that much more important 
to have the fund in place. 
A critical reason exists to include 


the fund in this bill. A growing 
number of middle income nations are 
graduating from the Public Law 480 
concessional program and are becom- 
ing commercial customers. These in- 
clude Korea, Taiwan, Brazil, Sierre 
Leone, and the Sudan. These types of 
countries preferred the GSM-5, or 
direct loan program for a number of 
critical reasons, principally the econo- 
mies it offered them. While the inter- 
est rate on direct loans was nearly the 
same as for the loan guarantee pro- 
gram, other factors obviously played a 
key role. 

First, with direct loans, the potential 
buyer is required to approach only one 
funding source—the U.S. Government. 
Many times, banks are unwilling to fi- 
nance the entire sale and the buyer 
must shop around until adequate 
credit is found. Further, in times of 
severe economic conditions in import- 
ing countries, banks may be unwilling 
to provide the necessary financing. 
That leaves a willing buyer and a will- 
ing seller, but no financing to make 
the sale. 

Second, additional cost savings 
accrue through the reduced paper- 
work involved with handling the fi- 
nancing throught one source. 
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Third, the loan guarantees only 
insure up to an 8-percent interest rate. 
The remaining amount of the rate is 
uninsured. With today’s high interest 
rates, that leaves more than half of 
the interest uninsured which clearly 
poses problems to nations with budg- 
etary problems of their own. 

Fourth, the direct loan is less expen- 
sive to the buyer since the guarantee 
fee is avoided. 

While the loan guarantee program 
operates well for big buyers who can 
withstand the vagaries of the export 
market, new, limited income buyers 
who are just getting their feet wet 
cannot. They must buy when the price 
is right and cannot afford to become 
bogged down in search of a creditor. 
Any delay could mean a precipitous in- 
crease in the price and cause them to 
become unable to buy. A revolving 
fund would provide one-stop financing 
to these middle-income buyers who 
can logically be expected to become 
regular customers over time. 

The importance of encouraging 
these middle-income buyers cannot be 
underestimated. They have shown tre- 
mendous economic progress by moving 
out of concessional financing into com- 
mercial financing. To continue their 
progress toward sales financed solely 
by private sources, we must insure 
that effective middle-level credit is 
available to them. A credit fund as we 
have envisioned will fulfill this need. 

A large number of both farm and 
nonfarm organizations support this 
amendment including the National 
Governor's Association, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the National 
Cotton Council of America, the Na- 
tional Grain & Feed Association, the 
National Association of Wheat Grow- 
ers, the American Soybean Associa- 
tion, the National Grange, the Ameri- 
can Agricultural Movement, and the 
National Corn Growers Association. 

If the United States is to maintain 
its lead in agricultural exports, more 
credit is required. I urge your support 
of the amendment to allow adequate, 
dependable, and cost-effective credit 
to insure U.S. strength in farm ex- 
ports. 

Mr. FITHIAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Glickman amend- 
ment to create a Commodity Credit 
Corporation (CCC) Fund for Export 
Market Development and Expansion. 
Of all the ideas we have debated 
during the 2 weeks in which we have 
considered the 1981 farm bill, this is 
surely one whose time has come. 

Despite widely divergent economic 
philosophies, both the current and the 
previous administration have ex- 
pressed strong interest in a revolving 
fund of this type. And the feeling in 
virtually all of the major farm groups 
and commodity organization is noth- 
ing short of enthusiastic. Their sup- 
port for this proposal is well justified, 
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as it would prove highly beneficial to 
the American economy. 

It is à well-known fact that agricul- 
tural products constitute 20 percent of 
the total of all our exports; the yield 
of 1 in 3 acres is sold abroad. In dollar 
terms, we will export nearly $45 billion 
worth of farm commodities this year. 
Despite this cheering picture, the out- 
look for the American farming com- 
munity is a gloomy one. Paradoxically, 
the incredible productivity of our 
farmers can be their own worst enemy. 
We are having excellent harvests in 
corn and wheat this year, but the sea- 
sonal nature of this market conspires 
with the law of supply and demand to 
depress prices. The farmer, in turn, 
reaps a proportionally smaller finan- 
cial reward for what he has sown. In a 
capital-intensive enterprise such as ag- 
riculture, these diminishing returns 
can prove disastrous. With interest 
rates hovering near the 20 percent 
mark, many producers are understand- 
ably reluctant to assume a larger debt 
load. 

Increased exports represent perhaps 
the best way to extricate ourselves 
from this dilemma. The establishment 
of a CCC revolving fund should be 
viewed as an investment in market ex- 
pansion; it is decidedly not a Govern- 
ment subsidy. An initial appropriation 
will eventually be required, but as loan 
repayments, including interest, are 
made, the fund should gradually 
become self-sustaining. It is even con- 
ceivable that the CCC might be able 
to reimburse the Treasury with the 
seed funding. 

Credit is a critical element in the 
overseas marketing of agricultural 
commodities. For a variety of reasons, 
many potential foreign buyers either 
cannot or will not avail themselves of 
conventional sources of credit. Be- 
cause we are currently unable to ac- 
commodate this preference for govern- 
ment-to-government financing, we lose 
valuable trade opportunities to other 
countries. This is something we can ill 
afford. 

Many of us involved in agriculture 
policy formulation have heard the ob- 
jections of farm organizations to long- 
term trade agreements. There is some 
merit to their argument that this 
amounts to a straitjacket approach to 
fluctuating demand. The revolving 
fund would be a useful tool in the 
USDA's shop, as it would present an 
alternative to bilateral agreements. 
With a reliable source of credit avail- 
able to trading partners, market forces 
should operate far more efficiently. 

Finally, it has been pointed out that 
the Soviet grain embargo seriously 
damaged our credibility as a reliable 
supplier. The creation of a revolving 
fund would be a step in the right di- 
rection toward restoring confidence in 
the United States. In addition to as- 
suring predictable, secure export 
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credit, 
chance for 
planning. 

I urge my colleagues, therefore, to 
join with me in supporting this impor- 
tant amendment. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise with a great 
deal of ambivalence to express my ob- 
jection to this amendment. I agree 
with the gentleman from Kansas (Mr. 
GLICKMAN) in what he is trying to do. 

I believe that we must be competi- 
tive in financing of our agricultural 
exports. I agree with the gentleman 
that we should be more aggressive in 
providing the financing for the ex- 
ports that we are seeking to increase. 

My problem with the amendment is 
not one of philosophy. I would gladly 
vote for an increased budget for more 
of this kind of financing, just as I 
voted to increase the  Eximbank 
budget so that we could increase 
export financing for other goods. I 
think export financing is terribly im- 
portant. 

My objection to the amendment is 
wholly based budgetary consider- 
ations. The gentleman has done a 
pretty good job. In fact, he has done a 
very good job of trying to answer the 
responsible objections to this amend- 
ment. He has provided that moneys 
for this revolving credit must be ap- 
propriated. On the first pass, it must 
go through the appropriations process, 
and that is good. 

My objection to it is that it is a re- 
volving credit fund. The moneys that 
come back in as the loan funds are 
repaid are never again subject to the 
appropriations process. The future use 
of these funds is what is known as 
backdoor spending. Backdoor spending 
is simply the use of funds with the 
control of budget and appropriations 
processes. 

The gentleman has done one other 
good thing in this amendment. He has 
provided that it sunsets after 3 years, 
and that answers the worst of my ob- 
jections about the continuous nature 
of the revolving fund. But I feel it is 
my obligation to remind the Members 
of this body that for 3 years we will 
have a backdoor spending item, with 
no control by Congress of the funds 
repaid. 

My preference for the cleanest kind 
of amendment would be to appropri- 
ate each year the amount necessary to 
provide competitive credit to finance 
increased agricultural exports. I salute 
his motives. I would like to help him 
with it. And I realize that the amend- 
ment is going to pass, and I take some 
comfort in that. But I feel obliged to 
call attention to this serious budgetary 
defect. 

I yield back the balance of my tíme. 
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the fund would allow the 
long-range promotional 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requi- 
site number of words. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. BROWN 
of California was allowed to proceed 
for 3 additional minutes.) 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise to discuss the amend- 
ment offered by my colleague (Mr. 
GLICKMAN). It concerns a subject with 
which I am deeply concerned, in large 
part because of facts which came to 
light during a series of hearings on ag- 
ricultural trade policy issues held 
before the Agricultural Subcommittee 
which I chair. The purpose of this 
amendment is to authorize the estab- 
lishment of an export credit revolving 
fund. This fund would be available to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
finance for a period not to exceed 3 
years commercial export sales of U.S. 
agricultural commodities. The fund 
could also be drawn upon to finance 
the export of breeding livestock or to 
assist our trading partners in the con- 
struction of commodity handling and 
storage facilities, facilities which 
would then presumably be available to 
receive future commercial exports 
from the United States. 

I must express my reservations on 
this amendment. I have reservations 
because I believe that this authority 
will not be funded, because I am not 
convinced that this amendment’s pro- 
gram will actually increase exports, 
and because I have strong concerns 
that we are pushing increased agricul- 
tural exports without giving sufficient 
attention to our resource conservation 
needs. 

The importance of agricultural ex- 
ports to the farm sector and their 
positive contribution to our balance of 
payments is well known to this body 
and hardly needs repeating. American 
farmers are completing at this 
moment a record corn harvest. In fact, 
the production of nearly all commod- 
ities has risen sharply from last year’s 
drought-reduced crop. Stocks of corn, 
wheat, and other crops are up signifi- 
cantly resulting in unusually strong, 
although seasonal, downward pressure 
on market prices. This softness in the 
market comes at a time when farmers’ 
out-of-pocket cash production costs 
are steadily escalating, and record 
high interest rates are imposing an 
alarming burden on farmers’ cash 
flow. For most types of farming oper- 
ations, annual interest charge alone 
exceed 15 percent of gross farm 
income. For beginning farmers or 
highly leveraged operations, economic 
viability is simply unattainable with 
interest rates pushing 20 percent. 
Facing this combination of bleak eco- 
nomic realities, farmers understand- 
ably question the administration’s en- 
dorsement of the healthy influence of 
market forces. How can market forces 
be used to return the U.S. farm sector 
to prosperity? One way, of course, is 
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by further expansion of agricultural 
exports, and an export credit revolving 
fund could play a role in attaining this 
objective. 

This Congress desperately needs to 
develop a new generation of farm pro- 
grams designed to facilitate an effi- 
cient response to fluctuating interna- 
tional demand for basic commodities. 
A policy which is, at the same time eq- 
uitable to farmers and affordable from 
society’s broader perspective. The cor- 
nerstone of future farm programs 
must be a responsive and balanced ag- 
ricultural export policy. Although a 
popular initiative among most agricul- 
tural groups, this amendment will 
result in ohly minimal progress toward 
such a balanced policy, mostly because 
it is highly improbable that Mr. Stock- 
man, or this Congress, will appropriate 
funds anytime soon to get the fund off 
the ground. Agricultural exports are 
literally booming and one can question 
both the need and wisdom of tinkering 
with this otherwise healthy sector of 
international commerce. 

An export credit revolving fund is 
not likely to significantly further en- 
hance the prospects for commercial 
sales of U.S. farm products abroad for 
two basic reasons: First, there simply 
is not a shortage of commercial credit, 
on whatever terms desired, to credit- 
worthy overseas customers. There 
clearly is, and always will be, a short- 
age of subsidized credit and under- 
priced grain and foodstuffs for aid 
programs, but these legitimate needs 
are not those to be served by such an 
export credit revolving fund. Second, 
and to me even more disturbing, is the 
fact that such a fund would constitute 
yet another indirect subsidy to our 
commercial trading partners. Let me 
quote a senior economist who ad- 
dressed this subject recently at an ag- 
ricultural trade symposium sponsored 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Kansas City: 

The United States, by virtue of its very 
dominant role as a grain exporter, is the un- 
disputed price leader in the grain world, and 
will continue to be so in the future. Prices 
set in Chicago, Minneapolis, and Kansas 
City or Washington greatly influence the 
asking prices of all other grain exporting 
nations. 

Since grain prices in most importing na- 
tions are well above and fully insulated 
from United States and other exporters’ 
selling price levels, farmers and govern- 
ments in exporting countries have in effect 
been subsidizing buyers in grain importing 
countries. For exporting countries to com- 
pete with each other with even more liberal 
financing terms than we have right now 
would just increase this subsidy from ex- 
porting to importing nations. 

If, for example, the aim of the current 
congressional proposal to increase CCC 
export credit terms from 3 years to 10 years 
is to make the United States more competi- 
tive with other exporters, then it probably 
will be self-defeating. For there is likely no 
way that other exporters could avoid pro- 
viding the same terms if they wished to 
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remain competitive. The net result then 
would be that neither the United States nor 
other exporters would gain any competitive 
advantage: They would merely increase 
their subsidies to foreign grain buyers.— 
Harold F. Bjarnason page 129. 

Since this quote happens to come 
from a senior economist with the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board—our major com- 
petition in the world wheat market— 
its message is particularly germane 
and sobering. 

Let me briefly raise another set of 
concerns which this Congress must 
squarely face in the development of a 
balanced agricultural export policy. 
Market cycles have, by their very 
nature, both up and down sides. The 
fact that this farm bill debate has oc- 
curred during a deep and protracted 
downward phase for net farm income 
has obviously played a major role in 
the tenor and content of the debate. 
When prices are stronger, when 
demand rebounds and again exceeds 
supply, as it surely will, rising prices 
will restore prosperity to grain and 
commodity farmers, boost agribusiness 
profits, and once again stun the live- 
stock industry with excalating feed 
prices. As these adjustments occur, 
considerable costs will also be imposed 
on other segments of our society, on 
our natural resource base as farmers 
pump deeper and plow further out 
onto marginal soils, and on our inter- 
national trading partners. A balanced 
agricultural export policy must also 
have the capability to minimize these 
costs through a combination of new 


storage, conservation, and commodity 
pricing policies. 

The remarkable productivity of U.S. 
agriculture stems directly from this 
country’s unique endowment of land, 


water, and climate. The growing 
volume of exports of food to other 
countries has created an international 
interdependency on these resources of 
unprecedented proportion. Our farm- 
ers, rural communities, and agribusi- 
nesses have, in effect, lost control over 
their economic fortunes. It is the com- 
plex and unpredictable global inter- 
play of economic, political, climatic, 
and commercial forces which now de- 
termines worldwide export demand 
and prices, and hence the fortune of 
U.S. farmers. The Congress must act 
soon and decisively to insulate the 
farm sector from these export market 
related uncertainties and economic 
hardships. If we fail to develop new 
policies to overcome these recurrent 
problems, our Nation will fail to cap- 
italize on the full potential of U.S. ag- 
riculture. 

My colleagues on the Agriculture 
Committee are well aware of and de- 
termined to resolve these problems. 
Because of the pressing budgetary 
issues this Congress has been com- 
pelled to address, agricultural export 
policy needs did not receive adequate 
attention during the development of 
this farm bill. It would be unfortunate 
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and counterproductive if passage of 
this amendment leads to a sense of 
complacency about other pressing 
export policy needs. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of California. I would 
be happy to yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
think my colleague agrees the amend- 
ment is not harmful. I view this 
amendment a little like chicken soup 
when you are sick. It may not help, 
but it sure cannot hurt. 

The second thing I would say about 
it is the fact that, in fact, the current 
program of privately financed loans by 
CCC loan guarantees to provide 
export financing, has dropped dra- 
matically during the last year and a 
half or 2 years. Therefore, we need a 
new, different effort. 

Third, what we are beginning to see, 
as the gentleman well knows, is exten- 
sive competition by foreign countries 
such as Canada and Argentina, and 
what we need is some form of respon- 
sible, centralized credit availability. I 
admit to the gentleman that this 
amendment alone is not going to nec- 
essarily dramatically increase exports, 
but it provides a possible vehicle, sun- 
setted out in 3 years, and I just think 
it is worth a try. 

Mr. BROWN of California. I thank 
the gentleman for his comments. 

I might say that I think the amend- 
ment is something like chicken soup, 
and I cannot quarrel with chicken 
soup, very honestly. But what I am 
trying to get the Members to focus on 
is too much chicken soup is not good 
for you, either. 

The last point that I wanted to 
make, and I will make it very briefly, 
is that we can overdo exports and 
reduce the long-term viability of our 
resource base in this country, and by 
looking at this solely as something 
which we must continue to increase ad 
infinitum, we are missing the impor- 
tance of focusing on providing for the 
long-term sustainability of our agricul- 
ture, which is the only thing that will 
maintain the health of the American 
farmer and the American people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(On request of Mr. SKELTON and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Brown of 
California was allowed to proceed for 3 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
think essentially there is one situation 
we must point out, in that there is in 
some cases a shortage of direct loan 
possibilities under the law that we now 
have, and this CCC export amendment 
will help on that. 
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I think that we should also, taking 
some of the gentleman’s words, look at 
the long-range export situation. 
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We are going to continue to be the 
bread basket of the world. We are 
going to be in competition with other 
countries of the world that produce 
grain and commodities. We should be 
in a position where we can compete 
with them and do a better job and 
have that market for our farmers. 
This is going to help us in the long 
run. It is too bad that we cannot budg- 
etarywise competely fund it because it 
would not only make money for the 
country, it would make money for our 
farmers and have an excellent market 
for them and help feed this world, 
which we have been trying to do for so 
many years. 

Mr. BROWN of California. I appre- 
ciate the point the gentleman is 
making. The point I want to reiterate, 
however, is that as long as we are ex- 
porting grain or other foods at below 
the cost of production and seeking to 
solve our problems by increasing those 
exports, we are on a losing track, and 
we must have a balanced, long-range 
policy which will correct that. This is 
not the balanced, long range policy 
that will provide the answers to that 
situation. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in support of the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
Kansas. 

Mr. Chairman, I am cosponsor of 
legislation similar to that of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas, and while there 
are some differences between our two 
approaches, I am very happy to join in 
the effort of the gentleman from 
Kansas. I wish to associate myself 
with his remarks. One cornerstone of 
this administration’s policies in agri- 
culture is enhanced export realities— 
not just opportunities—but bringing to 
fruition real and significant foreign 
sales. This amendment enhances those 
prospects. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Kansas. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EMERSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Kansas. I thank 
my colleague for yielding. I simply 
would point out that some of the con- 
cern of this body right now is the cost 
of this program. There was a sugges- 
tion some of us had in the Agriculture 
Committee earlier when the CCC sold 
some of the embargoed corn in the 
amount of 199 million bushels back 
into the market resulting in a budget 
windfall of an extra estimated $600 
million to $800 million. It seems to me 
that would be a very good source of 
funding. We have already paid for it 
once in terms of the embargo, and I do 
not think the farmers should be asked 
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to pay for it again. That might be a 
possible source of funds. 

I would like to also reiterate my con- 
cern that when we are talking about 
exports it sounds very good to talk 
about record exports and that is what 
we read in the press, but if we adjust 
for inflation we are not where we were 
in 1976. 

I think this amendment speaks well 
to the goal of the Reagan farm policy. 
It is a market oriented farm policy. 
Right now we do not have a market. It 
is not a catchall answer by any means, 
but it is a step toward the right direc- 
tion. 

I, too, am concerned, with my chair- 
man from California, Mr. Brown in 
regard to the resource base that we 
have in this country, but there is an- 
other resource I am concerned about. 
That is the American farmer, and with 
current prices the way they are we are 
losing that resource. That is one re- 
source we are going to continue to lose 
if we do not take some steps like this. 

I appreciate the gentleman yielding 
his time. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in strong support of 
this amendment. 

I would like to add for the benefit of 
those listening to this debate today, 
my colleague from California made an 
excellent point, but as far as the end- 
less amount of exports that we seem 
to be trying to sell, I, too, would agree 
that we need to be careful in that area 
and look at what it is doing to our soil 
and water resources of this Nation, to 
the energy that we do not have. But 
the point is, we are producing more 
than we can sell domestically; there- 
fore, we do need to look at providing 
the tools necessary to make these 
sales. 

Another point I would make is that I 
can take any 11 of us on the floor 
right now, take any 11 of us and take 
on any professional football team this 
coming Sunday and we can win if you 
let me draw the rules. What we are 
talking about in this amendment is al- 
lowing the American farmer, compet- 
ing in the world export market, to 
have access to fair rules. 

Only in the last month we found 
that rabbit producers in the United 
States, who are small businessmen and 
women throughout this country, sud- 
denly lost their domestic rabbit 
market because of unlimited imports 
of rabbits from the People’s Republic 
of China. It brings one of these grow- 
ers to say: 

I just cannot bring myself to go out and 
hit those does on the head, but I would be 
better off because 200 does and 20 bucks are 
eating a ton of feed a week and I have no 
place to go with my rabbits. 

Really, what we are talking about is 
fairness and equity, and we cannot 
find this in any of the areas of agricul- 
tural marketing today, I personally 
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would prefer for us to quit production 
rather than to continue to sell below 
our cost of production, but we have 
been unsuccessful thus far to do that. 
Therefore, we must have every avenue 
available to us within the budget to 
sell what we have raised. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kansas (Mr. GLICKMAN). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SMITH OF IOWA 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of 
Iowa: Insert prior to line 3 on page 77: “Not 
withstanding any other provision of law, the 
Secretary shall not require any feed grain 
producer to participate in a land diversion 
or set-aside program or to devote acreage to 
conservation use as & condition of eligibility 
for participation in a farmer-held feed grain 
reserve or extended price support loan pro- 
gram established for the purpose of promot- 
ing orderly marketing when feed grains are 
in abundant supply.". 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
this bill as it is presently written, to- 
gether with the Stenholm amendment 
as far as feed grains are concerned, is 
just a hoax upon the feed grain 
farmer. For 1982 and 1983 crops, the 
Stenholm amendment, together with 
other provisions of the bill, require 
that as a condition precedent to receiv- 
ing a loan, a purchase agreement, or à 
reserve agreement—any of the three— 
that they participate in a set-aside 
under a formula that almost no pro- 
ducer can participate in. Therefore, as 
a practical matter there will not be a 
reserve program, there will not be a 
loan program, and there will not be 
any purchase agreements. That is the 
sum and substance of it, and to claim 
that we are doing anything for the 
feed grain producers in this bill is 
nothing but a hoax. 

I think this bill relies entirely too 
much anyway on set-asides and target 
prices, Those are old tools that were 
adequate at a time, but they are not 
the principal tool we should be using 
in the 1980's. In today's market, in the 
1980's, we ought to be depending pri- 
marily upon marketing our grain at a 
reasonable price. That should be the 
primary objective. 

Now, let us go back to how this came 
about. Back in 1961—no member of 
the Agriculture Committee was here 
at the time—but in 1961 we devised 
what we called the set-aside. It was 
the right thing for that time. At that 
time, we had more acres that could 
produce grain than we could possibly 
market in the world. We had no way 
to market that much, so we had the 
idea of setting aside a certain number 
of acres. 

Then in 1963 we devised the idea of 
target prices. Primarily, it was myself 
and the present Governor of Minneso- 
ta, and that was adequate for the 
1960’s. It was a good thing for the 
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1960's, but by the late 1960's it was ob- 
vious that we needed a different ap- 
proach. World markets were expand- 
ing. What we needed to do was to be 
sure we had the grain when it was 
needed, and also to secure a decent 
price for it. 

That is when I introduced the 
farmer-held reserve. That was about 
1969. That bill was promoted around 
here for 3 or 4 years. Finally, in 1973 
we had a big glut of feed grains in the 
market, and the gentleman from 
Texas, Mr. Poage, the chairman of the 
committee at that time, decided that 
my bill should be passed in 1973. With 
his support, my bill was reported to 
the floor, the farmer-held reserve. It 
was passed in the House of Represent- 
atives but it was opposed by the ad- 
ministration and did not pass in the 
Senate. Within a year's time, there 
was a Russian grain sales scandal and 
had a shortage of grain. The adminis- 
tration was not prohibited from dump- 
ing grain as it would have been under 
the reserve program and we should 
have had the farmer-held reserve. 

Then, in 1975 Bob Bergland became 
the cosponsor of my farmer-held re- 
serve. He supported it in the commit- 
tee but we were not able to secure its 
passage. In 1977 he became Secretary 
of Agriculture, and with his help, it 
passed on the floor. The committee 
did not include it in the bill they re- 
ported but the amendment was passed 
on the floor. It was my bill that I 
wrote word for word. It happens that 
the gentleman from Oregon was a 
member of the committee and I was 
not, so under the rules he secured rec- 
ognition to offer my amendment. 

But, as the farmer-held grain re- 
serve, it has worked. It was first used 
in 1978. There was a surplus and grain 
was put into the reserve. Within a 
year's time we needed the grain to sat- 
isfy our customers' needs and it was 
taken out at a good profit. The 
farmer-held reserve should be the pri- 
mary tool we are using under this bill, 
but under the bill, producers are not 
going to be able to use it at all in 1982. 
I just think the least we can do at this 
point is to say that a producer does 
not have to participate in a set-aside, 
under a formula that makes it impossi- 
ble to participate in, in order to be eli- 
gible for the farmer-held grain re- 
serve. 

We know that the administration 
wants to use it. They are using it in 
this crop year. They are market ori- 
ented downtown. They have an- 
nounced a farmer-held grain reserve 
for this crop, and we should not deny 
them this most important tool. I say 
that without this amendment, this bill 
as it is presently written as far as feed 
grains is concerned is nothing but a 
hoax. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Chairman, do 
I understand the intent of what the 
gentleman has just said, he believes 
there is no need for a set-aside? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I believe that 
they should not be required to have a 
set-aside next year, and that should 
not be a condition precedent to a re- 
serve program. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Does the gentle- 
man believe we need to continue fence 
row to fence row production that we 
currently have in this country? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I believe that 
with a properly operated reserve pro- 
gram and loan program that we can 
facilitate the marketing of the prod- 
ucts we have at least for the next 2 
years, and that we ought to have those 
reserve and loan programs. 

Mr. STENHOLM. I would suggest to 
the gentleman in the well that I think 
we can predict that we will continue 
the devastating low prices we are find- 
ing now with unlimited production, 
and we will fill the reserve and have 
every other bin full. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. We will certain- 
ly have low prices if we do not have a 
reserve available, and the reserve is 
prohibited under the gentleman’s 
amendment together with the rest of 
the bill. 

Mr. STENHOLM. All a farmer has 
to do is set aside 15 percent and he is 
eligible for the loan and the reserve. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I ask for adop- 
tion of the amendment. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA, Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. I 
do this with great reluctance because 
of the admiration and respect I have 
for the gentleman from Iowa, but in 
this case the basic tool in the legisla- 
tion is the availability to the Secre- 
tary, if he offers a loan and if we pro- 
vide for a grain reserve, that he have 
the availability to him and the discre- 
tion to reduce acreage if necessary in 
order to accomplish the long-term 
intent of the legislation, which is to 
stabilize prices. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. The feed grain 
producer would not have flexibility be- 
cause, under the Stenholm amend- 
ment, it says the Secretary "shall" 
provide for a set-aside. He has no al- 
ternative, whenever there is 18 percent 
of a crop carryover. I know presently 
that is what is predicted, so he does 
not have any flexibility at all. He is re- 
quired to have a set-aside under a for- 
mula nobody can comply with. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. I agree with the 
gentleman to that extent, and I prob- 
ably misused the word "flexibility", 
but as part of the tool the Stenholm 
amendment would take it at a specific 
point, but nonetheless it still provides 
the tool that allows the Secretary, 
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even though he is mandated at a cer- 
tain level, to control the amount of 
acreage. This would stabilize the price, 
which is the long-term intent of the 
legislation. For that reason, I would 
oppose the amendment, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. SMITH). 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. SMITH of 
Iowa) there were—ayes 7; noes 22. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. EVANS OF IOWA 

Mr. EVANS of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Evans of 
Iowa: Page 69, after line 14, section 1002 is 
amended by adding a new subsection (i) and 
redesignating the remaining subsection as 
(j). 

“G) When a producer samples, turns, 
moves or replaces grain or any other com- 
modity which is security for a Commodity 
Credit Corporation producer loan or is held 
under a reserve program, and does so in vio- 
lation of law or regulation, the county 
ASCS committee may forgive some or all of 
the penalties and requirements that would 
normally be imposed on the producer by 
reason of the violation, when in the judg- 
ment of the county ASCS committee the 
violation occurred inadvertantly, by acci- 
dent, because of lack of knowledge or under- 
standing of the law or regulation, or because 
the producer or his agent acted to prevent 
spoilage of the commodity: Provided, That 
in the judgment of the county ASCS com- 
mittee the violation did not result in harm 
or damage to the rights or interests of any 
party, and that this fact is certified to by a 
majority of the members of the county 
ASCS committee and a copy of the certifi- 
cate is filed with the state ASCS commit- 
Mr. EVANS of Iowa (during the 
reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendment be 
considered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVANS of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
this is a technical amendment which 
addresses a problem frequently faced 
by many county ASCS committees 
throughout the country. 

And it is offered at the request of a 
number of the ASCS committees in 
my district. 

The problem the amendment ad- 
dresses arises from the fact that 
county ASCS committees now have 
very limited power to forgive minor 
violations of ASCS regulations relat- 
ing to commodity loans. 

This is the case even when it is clear 
that forgiveness is in order in view of 
the circumstances and in view of the 
extreme penalties that must be im- 
posed if forgiveness is not granted. 
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For example, if a producer has a 
commodity loan on grain, and that 
producer samples, turns, moves, or re- 
places that grain without getting per- 
mission of the county ASCS commit- 
tee, then that county committee has 
no alternative but to demand repay- 
ment in full of the loan and the ac- 
crued interest thereon, pending appeal 
of the matter. 

And on appeal the violation can only 
be forgiven for “highly meritorious or 
highly unusual circumstances". 

And the Members of the House 
should understand that periodic sam- 
pling, turning, moving, and replacing 
of grain that is going out of condition 
is standard practice in farming and is 
in the best interest of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation which has a lien 
on that grain. 

And the Members should also under- 
stand that an unexpected demand to 
repay principal and interest on such a 
loan can be a financially fatal penalty 
to many producers, particularly if at 
that moment the market value of the 
commodity is less than the sum due. 

At the moment, county committees 
usually handle this problem by turn- 
ing their backs—by pretending not to 
see. 
And they do this repeatedly in clear 
violation of the law, because they be- 
lieve that this is the best course to jus- 
tice. 

And those county committees are 
tired of having to violate the law to 
dispense justice. 

This amendment addresses that 
problem. 

It broadens the power of the county 
committee to forgive the violation and 
the penalty in certain instances. 

Under the amendment, the commit- 
tee may forgive in whole or in part 
when all of the following four condi- 
tions are met: 

First, the only offense is to have 
failed to inform the county committee 
in advance of intention to engage in 
the standard management practices of 
sampling, turning, moving, or replac- 
ing a commodity to maintain its condi- 
tion; 

Second, this is done inadvertently, 
by accident, because of lack of knowl- 
edge of understanding of the law of 
regulations, or because the producer 
or his agent acted to prevent spoilage 
of the commodity; 

Third, the violation did not result in 
harm or damage to any party, includ- 
ing the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion; and 

Fourth, the facts are certified by the 
county committee and reported to the 
State committee. 

Now, compared to many of the 
issues in connection with this bill, this 
amendment is of minor importance. 

But it would make the producer loan 
and reserve programs operate more ef- 
ficiently. 
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And the department agrees that a 
change of this nature is in order. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVANS of Iowa. I yield to the 
committee chairman. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, we 
have examined the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

We have had some correspondence 
from the administration saying that 
this is the intent of what they do 
anyway, but that they feel there 
should be some protection to the CCC 
through sending the matters up to 
Washington for review. However, I am 
personally acquainted with a lot of the 
problems that affect this area, and 
even for very minor matters every- 
thing must be sent to Washington. 

Perhaps with this amendment we 
would clearly give some discretion, 
which the Department says it already 

has. 
` _ I would not on this side have any ob- 
jection to the amendment at this time, 
subject to perhaps further refinement 
or clarification as we get into the con- 
ference. The intent and the thrust of 
the amendment would be acceptable 
at this time. 

Mr. EVANS of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
Ithank the committee chairman. 

Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVANS of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this amendment of- 
fered by my colleague, the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. Evans). 

This amendment solves one of the 
misdirections and inequities of the 
USDA. The farmer is responsible for 
the product and liable for the full cost 
and value of that product. If the grain 
spoils or is damaged by flood, mois- 
ture, or an act of God, the farmer 
must replace that commodity or pay 
out the loan. 

Assuming the farmer, in order to 
protect his assets and the USDA col- 
lateral, goes out and moves, turns, 
samples, or in any manner tampers 
with that grain, the farmer is subject 
to immediate recall of this loan. This 
amendment will help solve that prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Chairman, the farmer is already 
responsible, and I think this is an ex- 
ample where the USDA is still operat- 
ing uxder those old regulatory direc- 
tions it has had in the past. The De- 
partment needs some direction from 
this body, and this is an example of 
regulatory abuse, as far as I am con- 
cerned. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVANS of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to commend the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. EvANS) on his amendment, 
and I fully support it. 
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I know of no group of public serv- 
ants at the local level in particular 
who are held in higher regard than 
our ASCS people, and I think they 
ought to be given the authority that 
the gentleman suggests in his amend- 
ment. I think this will probably effect 
considerable cost savings, too, by cir- 
cumventing some of the regulatory re- 
quirements. 

Mr. Chairman, I congratulate the 
gentleman on his leadership. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVANS of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to add my congratuiations to the 
gentleman from Iowa (Mr. Evans). He 
has discovered a very important but 
weak point in our regulations that 
needs correction, and I salute him. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVANS of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, we have examined 
the gentleman's amendment. I think it 
does address a very serious problem, 
and I want to associate myself with 
the remarks of the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. DE LA GARZA). We are will- 
ing to accept the gentleman's amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. Evans). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SHAMANSKY 

Mr. SHAMANSKY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SHAMANSKY: 
Page 77, after line 2, insert the following 
new section: 

REPEAL OF PROGRAMS CONCERNING PRICE 
SUPPORT FOR AND THE MARKETING OF TOBACCO 

Sec. 1012. (a)(1) Section 101 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 is amended— 

(A) in subsection (a) by striking out ‘‘to- 
bacco (except as otherwise provided herein), 
corn," and inserting in lieu thereof "corn"; 
and 

(B) in subsection (dX3) by striking out “, 
except tobacco," and all that follows the 
first semicolon. 

(2) Sections 101(c) and 106 of such Act are 
repealed. 

(3) Section 408(c) of such Act is amended 
by striking out "tobacco, ". 

(bX1) Section 301(b) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 is amended— 

(A) by striking out "tobacco," in para- 
graph (6))A); 

(B) by striking out the following in para- 
graph (7): 

“Tobacco (flue-cured), July 1-June 30; 

“Tobacco (other than flue-cured), October 
1-September 30;”; 

(C) by striking out “and tobacco” in para- 
graph (11)(B); and 

(D) by striking out “tobacco,” 
graph (12). 

(2) Section 303 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “rice, or tobacco," and inserting 
in lieu thereof “or rice,". 
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(3) Section 361 of such Act is amended by 
striking out ''tobacco,". 

(4) The first sentence of subsection (a) 
and the first sentence of subsection (b) of 
section 371 of such Act are amended by 
striking out "peanuts, or tobacco" in each 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof “or 
peanuts". 

(5) Section 373 of such Act is amended— 

(A) by striking out “peanuts, or tobacco, 
and” in subsection (a) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “or peanuts, and”; 

(B) by striking out “peanuts, or tobacco 
from” in subsection (a) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “or peanuts from”; 

(C) by striking out “all persons engaged in 
the business of redrying, prizing, or stem- 
ming tobacco for producers,” in subsection 
(a); 

(D) by striking out “$500;” and all that 
follows in the last sentence of subsection (a) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$500.”; and 

(E) by striking out “peanuts, or tobacco” 
in subsection (b) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “or peanuts”. 

(6) Section 375(a) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “peanuts, or tobacco” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “or peanuts". 

(7) The following provisions of such Act 
are repealed: 

(A) Section 301(bX3X C); 

(B) Section 301(bX10X B); 

(C) Section 301(bX14X B); 

(D) Section 301(b)(15); 

(E) Section 301(b)(16)(B); 

(F) Sections 311 through 314 and 316 
through 320; and 

(G) Section 378(f) 

(8) Section 2 of such Act is amended by 
striking out "tobacco," 

(c) The following provisions of law are re- 
pealed: 

(1) the Act entitled “An Act relating to 
burley tobacco farm acreage allotments 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended", approved July 12, 1952 
(7 U.S.C. 1315); 

(2) Section 703 of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Act of 1965; and 

(3) Section 4 of the Act entitled “An Act 
to amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, to provide for acreage- 
poundage marketing quotas for tobacco, to 
amend the tobacco price support provisions 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
and for other purposes”, approved April 16, 
1965 (7 U.S.C. 1314c note). 

(d) The first sentence of section 402 of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954 is amended by striking out 
“and for the purposes of title II of this 
Act," and inserting in lieu thereof “or”. 

(e) Section 5 of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation Charter Act is amended by 
adding the following undesignated para- 
graph at the end thereof: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the Corporation may not exercise any 
of the powers specified in this section or in 
any other provision of this Act with respect 
to tobacco.”. 

(f) Section 8c of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, as reenacted and amended by the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937 is amended— 

(1) by striking out “tobacco” in subsection 
(2A); 

(2) by inserting “tobacco,” after “(except 
honey,” in subsection (2)(B); and 

(3) by adding the following new sentence 
at the end of subsection (2): ““Notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, no order con- 
cerning tobacco may be issued or enforced 
under this Act.”. 
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(g) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply to the 1982 and subsequent 
crops of tobbacco. 

Mr. SHAMANSKY (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAMANSKY. Mr. Chairman, I 
have submitted this amendment, 
which, very succinctly eliminates the 
tobacco allotment program and price 
support program. 

On Monday I sent a letter to the 

President in which I brought to his at- 
tention and reminded him of the fact 
that he and I campaigned, as did most 
Members of Congress, on platforms to 
reduce Government intervention in 
the American economy. As a matter of 
fact, I honestly have great difficulty 
thinking of any Member of this body 
who did not campaign on getting the 
Government out of the market econo- 
my. 
As a matter of fact, the reason for 
taking this approach is very succinctly 
set forth in a speech by Murray Wei- 
denbaum, the Chairman of the Presi- 
dent's Council of Economic Advisors. 
It appears in Transaction Magazine, 
and it is entitled “Freedom and Enter- 
prise." In that speech Mr. Weiden- 
baum says this: 

The role of government in this context 
must be carefully defined. Support of free 
enterprise does not mean being simplemind- 
edly pro-business. The latter advocates a 
partnership between government and busi- 
ness, subsidies for failing industries, ''in- 
comes" policies, government planning, and 
other interventionist techniques, albeit fre- 
quently justified on an "exceptions" basis. 
In contrast, promoting the concept of free 
enterprise requires that no favored treat- 
ment be given to any specific interest group 
or industry. It means restraining any tend- 
ency to reallocate resources from those who 
are entitled to them by virtue of their own 
economic activity to those who receive them 
by political decision. 

Mr. Chairman, there is nothing 
more classically arrived at by political 
decision than the allotment program 
for tobacco. With respect to the 
sources of my information, I wish to 
bring to the attention of the House 
something called "North Carolina In- 
sight," and entitled '"Tobacco in Tran- 
sition," volume 4, No. 2. This publica- 
tion, which is put out by the North 
Carolina Center for Public Policy Re- 
search, Inc., is in turn funded by the 
Mary Reynolds Babcock Foundation, 
the Z. Smith Reynolds Foundation, 
Levi Strauss Foundation, and the 
Hillsdale Foundation. I think it cer- 
tainly cannot be accused of being an 
antitobacco organization. Here is what 
the publication says about the tobacco 
program from the research: 


The overall purpose of the program is to 
stabilize prices by restricting supply. 
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I cannot think of a more succinct 
definition of a monopoly, and this, I 
remind the Members of the House, 
was a monopoly that was set up back 
in the New Deal days—back in the 
early 1930's and through the 1930's. 

Let us see what this program actual- 
ly does and who benefits from it. 
Quoting from page 12 of the article, it 
says this: 

The tobacco program is geared to benefit 
not the tobacco farmer but rather those 
who own farms on which tobacco happened 
to have been raised in 1933. These benefici- 
aries may be farmers, but they are also doc- 
tors and lawyers, churches and banks, mill- 
workers and truck drivers, and in many 
cases, widows. 

I would like to add also that the pro- 
gram benefits outfits—not people but 
outfits—such as Duke University, 
North Carolina National Bank, and, 
according to Senator HATFIELD'S re- 
marks from the Senate debate, a very 
well-known poor tobacco farmer by 
the name of Mrs. Jesse Helms, Doro- 
thy Helms, who is a beneficiary of this 
allotment. 

Now, the net effect is to price Ameri- 
can tobacco out of the world and do- 
mestic markets. Continuing on page 
12, the article I am quoting from says 
this: 

The current program, however, benefits 
very little the tobacco farmer who does not 
own an allotment. 

Taking North Carolina as the in- 
stance, there are 30,000 farmers of to- 
bacco in North Carolina but 115,000 
allotment holders. There are 85,000 al- 
lotment holders who do not farm. 
What that means is that, at about 
$1,000 an acre, it is as if the Govern- 
ment gave them a special franchise 
that permits them to impose a fee on 
American tobacco which goes to the 
allotment holders and for which they 
do absolutely nothing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. SHa- 
MANSKY) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. SHa- 
MANSKY was allowed to proceed for 5 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. SHAMANSKY. Now, the statis- 
tics are—and this is provided by Sena- 
tor Hatrretp—that the effect of this 
tobacco program is to reduce Ameri- 
can exports, from the 1950's, when we 
had 60 percent of the world tobacco 
market, to the point where we are now 
down to 28 percent. Now our tobacco 
exports are worth only about $2.5 bil- 
lion. If we could recapture this 
market, we would have about another 
$4 billion worth of exports. The net 
effect—and should be expected of this 
kind of Government intervention into 
the market economy—is to price us 
right out of the market. 

Mr. Chairman, the Department of 
Agriculture last year testified before 
the International Trade Commission. 
The reason they testified is that the 
tobacco lobby tried to put a tariff on 
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importation of foreign tobacco, be- 
cause obviously the tobacco program is 
not working. With respect to the 
American market an American ciga- 
rette is now composed of 30 percent 
foreign tobacco. Thus, this marvelous, 
successful program has set the price of 
American tobacco at about $1.50 a 
pound, twice the price on the world 
market. The inevitable effect is to kill 
off the export of American tobacco. I 
cannot think of a more insane system. 

As a matter of fact, I did some origi- 
nal research. The original draft of this 
program was made by Lewis Carroll as 
an appendix to “Alice in Wonderland” 
and “Through the Looking Glass.” 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me at this 
time? 

Mr. SHAMANSKY. Mr. Chairman, I 
have been waiting since Thursday to 
get this off my chest. I think I have 
been very patient. A lot of work has 
been done, and I would think the gen- 
tleman would understand if I do not 
yield. 

Mr. Chairman, the thing we have to 
understand here is that we would not 
get this kind of political muscle flex- 
ing if the poor farmer were the real 
consideration. We clearly demonstrat- 
ed without question here this summer 
that the “poor” anybody does not cut 
much ice with us. However, if we have 
outfits like North Carolina National 
Bank and Duke University involved, 
then that is when the muscle appears. 
I do not blame the tobacco farmers— 
but the allotment holders who are the 
beneficiaries of this program. The 
farmers do not benefit. The allotment 
holders are the ones who get rental 
fees of $1,000 a year for an acre. 

A suitable parallel to this tobacco 
system would be if my grandmother in 
the 1930’s had been on welfare, then I 
would continue to have the right to 
get welfare today even though I am in 
Congress. If the King of Saudi Arabia 
bought an acre of this land, he would 
be entitled to a $1,000-an-acre allot- 
ment price. That is what they do it 
for. 

Worse still, the farmers in my Dis- 
trict, in Franklin, Del., and Morrow 
Counties, Ohio, are not permitted by 
law from planting even one row of to- 
bacco, By contrast the farmers of 
North Carolina have the right to grow 
beans or corn or anything else they 
choose. 

So what we see here is a classic case 
of a very special interest. This kind of 
political muscle indicates a lot of 
money. The “poor farmer” is simply a 
smokescreen, and the effect of the 
program is a disaster for the tobacco 
part of American agriculture. 

Now, I would like to just briefly 
touch upon a few other points. I am 
not going into the whole question of 
health. We have letters from the 
American Medical Association, the 
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American Lung Association, and the 
American Cancer Society. After all, at 
least with the peanut program, we 
subsidized something that can be 
eaten. All we can say about tobacco is 
that it is a disease-causing drug. 
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I am curious as to how those who 
voted against the peanut allotment 
program can possibly turn around and 
vote against this amendment. What 
we have been seeing here, since last 
Thursday, is not "democracy in 
action” but “hypocrisy in action.” 
What we are getting here is the gath- 
ering together of very special inter- 
ests. Nobody comes to me and says, 
“Bob, gee, I know this is a really good 
program.” They say, “I know it is bad, 
but the politics of it demands that we 
go ahead and support it.” 

I want to remind the House that last 
fall I defeated a Republican who had 
been in the House for 22 years, a man 
who was a self-designated conserva- 
tive. 

There were no unusual circum- 
stances surrounding my race. The last 
Democrat elected from my county was 
44 years ago. So mine is not a safe 
Democratic seat. I only say that be- 
cause I do not think I am totally out 
of touch with the electorate. 

I sent a questionnaire out to the 
people of my district. They were 9 to 1 
against the tobacco subsidy. 

After the sugar vote and after the 
peanut vote I respectfully submit that 
the public is not going to forget this 
vote. These unreasonable crop subsi- 
dies have been going on for decades 
because the public has not known 
about them. Because of the national 
coverage that we have had, the public 
does know now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has again ex- 
pired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. SHA- 
MANSEY Was allowed to proceed for 3 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. SHAMANSKY. I have loyally 
followed and voluntarily followed the 
leadership of my party. We have great 
leaders in this House. I had great ad- 
miration and respect for them when 
they candidly admitted publicly that 
my party had made some mistakes 
and, therefore, we were paying the 
price. I again respectfully submit to 
my fellow Democrats that one of the 
mistakes we made were programs like 
this. 

When it became fashionable in late 
July and early August for the political 
pundits to predict the demise of the 
Democratic Party, this Democrat al- 
ready knew exactly where he was 
going; namely, to make the market 
system work. In order to do this, this 
monstrosity which is hurting the 
American tobacco industry has got to 
go. 
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I received a number of telephone 
calls from tobacco farmers in North 
Carolina saying, “This is a burden on 
us; get rid of it." The man in the street 
in North Carolina is saying this is a 
bad program. But I admit that the 
people that go around and see the 
Congressman from North Carolina so- 
cially, are not the poor. They want 
their special privileges maintained. 

This system is self-defeating. It is ru- 
ining the American tobacco economy, 
and I strenuously urge that my 
amendment be passed. 


Mr. PETRI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. SHAMANSKY. I yield to my 
colleague from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PETRI. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to commend the gentleman from 
Ohio for his leadership in this fight. 
He is an effective and courageous indi- 
vidual. His statement was most persua- 
sive. 

Mr. Chairman, I include the follow- 
ing letter from the Notre Dame Law 
School supporting efforts to deregu- 
late tobacco: 


WHITE CENTER For Law, 

GOVERNMENT AND HUMAN RIGHTS, 

Notre DAME Law SCHOOL, 
Notre Dame, Ind., September 30, 1981. 
Hon. Tuomas E. PETRI, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PETRI: The Task Force 
for Review of Public Policy and Tobacco at 
the Notre Dame Law School's White Center 
is presently engaged in a major study (Proj- 
ect; Rainbow) of the Federal tobacco price 
support and acreage allotment programs, 
and government admonitions against tobac- 
co use. While our report is not yet complete 
for publication, certain facts have surfaced 
as the foundation of our work: Federal 
policy in support of tobacco production is 
morally suspect given the overwhelming evi- 
dence that tobacco use is a major health 
hazard; this policy is inconsistent with the 
efforts of the Department of Health and 
Human Services to discourage tobacco use 
and to present the health risks of its use to 
the public; in an era of government expendi- 
ture reductions, the tobacco support pro- 
grams present an unnecessary and costly 
use of Federal funds for a non-food farm 
product. 

A more rational public policy would elimi- 
nate the Federal support for tobacco pro- 
duction. Further, it is our belief that the 
Federal cigarette tax should be increased so 
as to further discourage use of this tobacco 
product and to increase the general revenue 
of the United States. The Tobacco Deregu- 
lation Act of 1981 does eliminate the tobac- 
co support and raises, for the first time 
since 1951, the Federal cigarette tax. This 
bill begins the process of removing the Fed- 
eral government from the tobacco business 
and is a positive statement in favor of pro- 
tecting the public health. The Task Force 
offers its wholehearted endorsement of 
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H.R. 3998 and urges all members of the 
House of Representatives to do the same. 
Sincerely, 
JOSEPH M. COSGROVE, 
Task Force Coordinator. 
JAMES CROKE, 
Task Force Associate. 
Scott MEDLOCK, 
Task Force Associate. 
LISA PAVELOCK, 
Task Force Associate. 


Mr. EDGAR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHAMANSKY. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EDGAR. I would like to com- 
mend the gentleman on his statement. 
I think the debate is important today 
and I hope none of us get stampeded 
by some of the political arguments 
that have been made in the last 48 
hours about this amendment. 

I support the gentleman's amend- 
ment and I hope to speak later on the 
details. I commend the gentleman for 
his courage at this time. 

Mr. SHAMANSKY. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we have 
heard a very strong statement from 
our colleague from Ohio (Mr. SHA- 
MANSKY) about his amendment. He 
has used some very powerful words to 
describe what to some minds might 
lead to the conclusion that there is 
some sort of a coverup under way with 
the tobacco price support program. 

I can assure my colleagues that I am 
here today supporting a continuation 
of that program because of the impact 
it has especially on the moderate- to 
poor-income farmers across the tobac- 
co-producing belts. This is not a subsi- 
dy. This is a loan program. 

We have had a difficult time ex- 
plaining to some from parts of the 
country that do have target prices and 
subsidy payments the difference be- 
tween a dog and a cat, or as somebody 
said, a rose by any other name would 
still smell. 

This is a loan program. Over the life 
of the tobacco price support program I 
submit that this program has had pre- 
cious little cost to the American tax- 
payer. 

The gentleman from Ohio (Mr. SHA- 
MANSKY) quoted from a document that 
was prepared by foundations in North 
Carolina, primarily supported by the 
tobacco companies. The tobacco com- 
panies, I submit, have a slightly differ- 
ent interest in tobacco than do the 
producers of tobacco for whom the 
price support program was instituted. 
Tobacco companies are interested in 
profits, they are interested in exports. 

While we are on the subject of ex- 
ports, the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
SHAMANSKY) should know, and my col- 
leagues should know, that the net 
export balance on raw leaf tobacco, 
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not products, raw leaf tobacco, has 
gone steadily upward since 1973. 

The tobacco price support program 
limits the production of tobacco, it 
keeps the price high. I am not sure our 
tobacco companies are overly excited 
about the high price they are having 
to pay right now in the tobacco belt to 
get tobacco. We have the price up to 
$1.75 and $1.80 a pound. We like that. 
A small family farmer in the tobacco- 
producing area can take an acre of to- 
bacco on a farm or land laying behind 
their rural home, supplement their 
income that they get from working in 
a factory or some other job in the 
town. 

I would ask my colleagues to point 
me to any other crop in America today 
that provides that kind of a cash 
return to the small, rural farmer and 
his family. It is an economic do-it- 
yourself survival kit. Joe Califano rec- 
ognized that not one soul will smoke 
or not smoke because of the tobacco 
price support. Tom Wicker, in the New 
York Times, said essentially the same 
thing in an editorial about how this 
program works. 

I do not want anybody to be buffa- 
loed about the politics, as has been re- 
ferred to here this morning. We think 
that the tobacco price support pro- 
gram is a commodity that is just as 
worthy of a place in agriculture as is 
corn, and feed grains, and wheat, and 
rice, and cotton, and dairy, and oil 
seeds. 

If we look program by program at 
the deficits that the Government has 
incurred since 1933, the little, tiny, 
blue line here in the middle of this 
chart is tobacco. 

There was a time when there were 
interest subsidies from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. At one time the 
Commodity Credit loaned out money 
at less than market rates of interest. 
That is no more. 

There was a time when the grading 
of this tobacco was paid for by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. That occurs 
no more. 

There was a time when there were 
large stocks in stabilization of Flue- 
cured tobacco. I submit that we are 
down to a 5-year low of some 400 mil- 
lion pounds of tobacco. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
RosE) has expired. 

(By unanimous request Mr. ROSE 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. ROSE. Fred Bond, the adminis- 
trator of the stabilization in North 
Carolina that runs the Flue-cured sta- 
bilization program, has stated, and.I 
would point out at this time that the 
Burley stabilization has almost no to- 
bacco in it, the director of the Flue- 
cured stabilization pointed out to me 
that in 1979 they loaned out $107 mil- 
lion to tobacco farmers but they took 
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in $203 million from stocks that they 
had sold. 

My colleagues, we are not asking for 
a subsidy and we submit that there is 
none. We are asking for you to give us 
the right to keep supply in line with 
demand. There is no great hue and cry 
for more tobacco peanut butter. They 
do not make it. There is no hue and 
cry among the antismokers that ciga- 
rettes be made cheaper. 

If my colleagues kill the tobacco 
price support program they are going 
to drive small, rural families into the 
cities and they are going to make to- 
bacco cheaper. Then only the large 
units of agriculture such as now are 
necessary for soybeans and corn will 
be able to produce tobacco at all, and 
the price will drop. 

Is that the public policy we want? I 
think, I submit that the tobacco price 
support program is virtually a social 
program for people who live and work 
and want to stay in rural America. 

Mr. SHAMANSKY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROSE. I yield briefly to my col- 
league. 

Mr. SHAMANSKY. The Congres- 
sional Research Service has deter- 
mined that if this program is eliminat- 
ed that the tobacco farm income 
would rise because the price of tobacco 
would not drop as much as would the 
cost of production. 

I would like to add also to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina that the 
social safety net is there for everybody 
in this country. What is it about a to- 
bacco farmer, and a tobacco farmer in 
this context is the man who may have 
1% or 2 or 3 acres, and 100 other acres, 
what is special about that farmer that 
does not apply to all of the other 
farmers in this country? 

Why can there not be equity in this? 

Mr. ROSE. If the gentleman wants 
to ask a question, I will be happy to 
answer it, but I want to reclaim my 
time. 

The gentleman's point, I am afraid, 
is wasted on me because I know from 
having worked for all of my career in 
the Congress with the tobacco indus- 
try and especially with the companies, 
that they are prepared now to move 
out and contract with large tobacco 
producers. 

I would say to the gentleman what is 
special about that small allotment is it 
is the difference between survival and 
failure for the small family that lives 
in rural America. I submit that it is 
the economic lifeblood of literally 
thousands of those families who, with- 
out it, would have to leave. 

Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROSE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana (Mr. MARLENEE). 

Mr. MARLENEE. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. The gentleman 
from Ohio seems to have spoken in a 
lot of generalities. I would like to ask 
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the chairman of the subcommittee if 
there have been any hearings in the 
district or even in the District of Co- 
lumbia, in Washington, or even out 
there in the tobacco districts, any 
hearings on the direction this amend- 
ment or the impact on the farmer that 
this amendment would have? Have 
there been any hearings out there? 

Mr. ROSE. Absolutely not. I thank 
the gentleman for his question. I 
would say that you are pulling the 
very bottom right out from under all 
of these people and the economic 
impact in tobacco-producing areas 
would be devastating. In my State 
alone this year’s tobacco crop sold for 
$1.2 billion. 

Mr. MARLENEE. I would like to ask 
the gentlemen to yield further and 
state I wonder if the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. SHAMANSKY) has even vis- 
ited one of the districts in the South 
that produce tobacco. I wonder has 
the gentleman visited even one small 
group of farmers, poor farmers that 
he speaks of. It seems to me one of our 
problems here in Congress is we have 
people writing legislation on agricul- 
tural products that know nothing 
about the industry. 

Mr. ROSE. I thank the gentleman 
for that statement. 

Let me comment briefly about what 
the gentleman has said. We do not 
want this program operated at any 
cost to the American taxpayer. 
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I think that you are going to find 
that before today is over, we will have 
some colloquies and some words to say 
to accomplish that result, to assure 
the Members of this body that my 
subcommittee and the full Committee 
on Agriculture will take all of the 
steps that are necessary to prove to 
the people in this House that this pro- 
gram is run and will be tuned, if it 
needs it, in such a way that there is no 
cost to the American taxpayer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
Rose) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. RosE 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROSE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky, the ranking minority 
member on my subcommittee. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

In response to the gentleman's ques- 
tion about hearings in the district, let 
me hasten to add that just last year, 
with the approval of the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Tobacco, we had 
a hearing in Lexington, Ky., to honest- 
ly see what we could do to make any 
improvements in the program. We had 
literally hundreds of tobacco farmers 
there. It was attended by the gentle- 
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man from Virginia (Mr. WAMPLER), the 
gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
WHITLEY), people who have the honest 
and sincere best interests of this crop 
at heart. But nobody is trying to pre- 
vent people from coming to town with 
a better idea. That was the whole pur- 
pose of it. The gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. JONES) was there. 

So I do not want anybody to leave 
here thinking that those of us from to- 
bacco-growing country are trying 
somehow to prevent people with 
better ideas to make improvements 
from doing so. We do have those hear- 
ings. 

Mr. ROSE. I thank the gentleman 
for his comments. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROSE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I, of course, repre- 
sent an urban area, but I was recently 
in southern Maryland, in the three 
southern Maryland counties, that is 
Calvert, St. Marys, and so forth, and I 
was struck by the number of small to- 
bacco farmers who were of my own 
race, black. Then I saw some addition- 
al material about the number of tobac- 
co farms operated by minorities. But I 
asked the gentleman to yield to 
answer several questions. 

Mr. ROSE. I will be happy to. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. When 
you say “operated by minority farm- 
ers,” does that mean that these are 
really tenant farmers working for 
somebody else? 

Mr. ROSE. This means that they are 
owned. I ask the gentleman to let me 
make this point: In my district I have 
a county that is triracial; it is one- 
third black, one-third white, one-third 
Indian, and last Saturday night I 
spoke to several hundred people, and I 
said, “Will those of you in this audi- 
ence who own allotments of tobacco, 
and interest or total ownership, will 
you raise your hand?” And evenly di- 
vided among the whole audience were 
black and Indian hands that went up. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. If the 
gentleman will yield further, I have 
several questions, because I really 
want to do the right thing on this if I 
can. 

If they are small farms and owned 
by blacks and other minority poor 
people, what size farm are we talking 
about? What does the gentleman des- 
ignate as a small tobacco farm? 

Mr. ROSE. I would say a small to- 
bacco farm would be a half acre to an 
acre. Half of the allotments in my 
State are less than 5 acres. If a black 
family owns an acre of tobacco, they 
can grow about 2,000 pounds on that 
acre. They can get about $3,500 right 
now for that ton of tobacco and clear 
about $2,500, with family labor. 
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Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. The 
gentleman leads me right into my 
third question: If these farms are 
owned and operated, what percent of 
the family income is derived from the 
farm itself, the farming of tobacco? 

Mr. ROSE. In North Carolina, over 
45 percent of the black-owned farms 
get over 60 percent. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Sixty 
percent of the family income? 

Mr. ROSE. Over 60 percent of their 
income from toabcco. 

In the gentleman’s State of Mary- 
land, 66 percent of the black-owned 
farms in the gentleman’s State receive 
over 60 percent of their income from 
tobacco. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ROSE. I will be happy to. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, it would be fairly easy for 
me to take a parochial position on this 
and say that I have no tobacco in my 
district and, therefore, I ought to sup- 
port the Shamansky amendment. But 
when you look at what we have done 
to blacks and minorities in this Con- 
gress so far, through the budget cuts, 
when we have savagely sliced pro- 
grams on which many of my people 
are dependent, I just cannot bring 
myself to vote for an amendment 
which would jeopardize the well-being 
of some people who are living at a 
rather meager existence, apparently, 
but which would apparently drive 
them really out of business. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding 
to me and responding to my questions. 
I just cannot in good faith assume a 
parochial position and say that it is a 
rural business and I cannot deal with 
it because it does not affect my dis- 
trict. I think I have got to look at it in 
the context of what we have done in 
this Congress, through Gramm-Latta 
and all of these other savage cuts that 
we have imposed, and to try to save 
some people who are still being pro- 
ductive. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
Rose) has again expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. ROSE 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to react and say to my friend, 
the gentleman from Maryland, how 
much I appreciate his understanding 
of what the black tobacco farmer in 
my State and in the South generally is 
faced with. I am proud of what the 
gentleman said, and I appreciate it. 

Mr. HEFNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROSE. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. HEFNER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Just to comment on what was said 
by the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. SHA- 
MANSKY), that there is a safety net, I 
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think there is very little use for us to 
put further strain on this so-called 
safety net. It is not holding so well in 
some other areas already. So to do this 
further damage to it and to put fur- 
ther stress on the safety net, to me, 
seems to make no particular sense at 
this time. 

I would like to associate myself with 
the remarks from the gentleman from 
North Carolina and also the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROSE. I yield to my friend, the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I am opposed to this amendment, but I 
have a slightly different viewpoint 
that I think has not been expressed. 

There are no tobacco allotments in 
Iowa whatsoever. I am opposed to 
smoking tobacco for health reasons. 
This is a control program. This 
amendment is an amendment to in- 
crease the consumption of tobacco. We 
should not be doing that in the United 
States. The tobacco program is a con- 
trol program that has been upheld by 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States. They upheld a program that 
limited production to those who hold 
an allotment. If those allotments are 
ever released, we will never again be 
able to return to a control program 
like such as we now have. 

If this program is abolished, produc- 
tion will increase. Even though propo- 
nents of the amendment concede that 
by their arguments an increase in pro- 
duction, is sure to result in an increase 
in consumption. It is inconsistent to 
spend money to discourage smoking 
and at the same time pass an amend- 
ment which would increase smoking. 

In some countries, like Mexico, Thai- 
land, Peru, and other places, we buy 
out of production those kinds of 
plants that are harmful to people and 
otherwise try to reduce availability of 
harmful substances. The tobacco pro- 
gram is a control program that is not 
costing us anything, and we should 
not kill, in my judgment, a production 
control program by voting for an 
amendment that increases consump- 
tion of tobacco. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROSE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to associate myself with the 
comments of my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Iowa, because he has ex- 
pressed my exact sentiments. 

I come from south Arkansas. We 
have no tobacco grown there. I did 
serve on the Agriculture Committee, 
and I have participated in the last 2% 
years in hearings, in trying to redefine 
many of our agricultural programs. I 
also do not smoke. So what the gentle- 
man has said really hit home to me. 
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I would encourage all of my col- 
leagues who are in a similar situation 
of having no tobacco grown in their 
districts, who either smoke or do not 
smoke, not to undermine the tobacco 
program that is a working program, 
but issue a challenge either to the ad- 
ministration or issue a challenge to 
the chairman of the Tobacco Subcom- 
mittee or to the chairman of the full 
Agriculture Committee to continue to 
hold hearings and bring back some 
further solutions to the problem, 
rather than totally dismantling the 
program today. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, I appreci- 
ate the remark of the gentleman, and 
I will tell the gentleman and my col- 
leagues in the House that if they will 
join me in voting down this amend- 
ment, they will see very shortly, with 
what will follow on, that we are going 
to assure all of the Members of this 
body that the Subcommittee on To- 
bacco and Peanuts and the full Com- 
mittee on Agriculture is going to run 
the tobacco price support program at 
no cost to the American taxpayer. 

I thank the gentleman for his under- 
standing and his comments. 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROSE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Chairman, I 


would like to associate myself with the 
comments that were made by the gen- 
tleman in the well and the very excel- 
lent presentation that he has made. 


Mr. ROSE. I thank the gentleman 
for his comments. 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Chairman, as 
part of our consideration of the 1981 
Omnibus Farm Bill, we must decide 
the fate of the Federal tobacco pound- 
age control and price support pro- 
gram. This is a matter of grave con- 
cern to small family farmers all across 
America, including thousands 
throughout Ohio, many of whom 
reside in the sixth congressional dis- 
trict. 

Why are these farmers concerned? 
Because attempts are being made here 
in the House to wipe out this money 
making, successful farm program at 
the expense of the 171,000 small 
family farmers and their families who 
are engaged in tobacco production. 
Quite simply, the elimination of this 
program means that few of these 
farmers could survive when forced to 
compete with the unrestricted produc- 
tion capabilities of highly mechanized 
corporate farms. 

Opponents of the tobacco program 
are trying to convince us that what we 
are doing by continuing it is offering a 
subsidy to farmers who grow tobacco. 
Anyone who understands the program 
knows that this is simply untrue. The 
Federal tobacco program is not a sub- 
sidy. It is a revolving loan fund for 
growers—and the growers even pay in- 
terest on the loans they receive for to- 
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bacco bought by the fund. In fact, the 
tobacco program is the most successful 
of all the Federal commodity pro- 
grams. During the 47-year history of 
the program, only $56.7 million, or 1 
percent of all tobacco loans has not 
been recovered. In the last fiscal year, 
the Government lost only $36,000 on 
tobacco loans. This compares with 
$670 million lost on feed grains, 
$283,000 on wheat, and $315 million on 
dairy products. 

Opponents also argue that eliminat- 
ing this program will save the Govern- 
ment money. Mr. Speaker, I suggest 
that if this program is eliminated, it is 
going to cost the Government money. 
If we vote to wipe out the tobacco pro- 
gram, what is going to happen to the 
thousands of small family farms that 
are dependent on tobacco for a large 
percentage of their income? What is 
going to happen to the 860,000 work- 
ers in my home State of Ohio who owe 
their paycheck either directly or indi- 
rectly to tobacco? 

The Federal tobacco program en- 
ables a large number of small farms to 
collectively and equitably stabilize the 
supply and price of tobacco to prevent 
a boom and bust economy that few 
small farmers could survive. It also en- 
ables a large number of small farms, 
utilizing large amounts of labor, to 
stay in business. Many of the farm op- 
erators and most of the family labor 
would not be able to find any other 
paid employment if these small farms 
went out of business. 

How much is it going to cost the 
American taxpayer in welfare and 
AFDC payments if thousands of small 
farmers and farm workers are put out 
of work because we pass an amend- 
ment that is supposedly going to save 
money? 

Mr. Chairman, tobacco is a small 
scale, labor intensive, high value crop. 
The average tobacco farm consists of 
6.6 acres. Each acre of tobacco re- 
quires an average of 259 hours of labor 
compared to 3 hours for food grains 
and 4 hours for feed grains. The aver- 
age return on an acre of tobacco is 
over $700—much higher than other 
commodities. The soil that tobacco is 
grown on is not appropriate for many 
other crops. The small amount of land 
on which tobacco is grown will not 
necessarily yield the small farmer suf- 
ficient income to replace that which 
will be lost if the tobacco program is 
eliminated and he is forced to turn to 
other crops. 

Mr. Chairman, I suggest that my col- 
leagues think twice before they vote to 
end the tobacco program. It is not a 
money loser. It is not a subsidy. It is 
not a boondoggle. On the contrary, it 
provides the support necessary to 
assist thousands of small farmers 
throughout America who are engaged 
in an industry which contributed an 
estimated $57.6 billion to the Gross 
National Product in 1979 and garners 
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over $210 million to our State treasury 
annually. 

I reject these short-sighted attempts 
to end this worthwhile and successful 
program. 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROSE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee, a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to associate 
myself with the remarks that have 
been made by my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas (Mr. ANTHONY), 
and others, who are in opposition to 
this amendment. I want to say to the 
chairman, the gentleman in the well, 
that I think he has done a very fine 
job in putting this program together. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment, and I strongly urge 
my colleagues to vote against any at- 
tempt to dismantle the tobacco pro- 
gram. 

I will not try to paint myself as an 
expert on the tobacco program. I know 
there are many others in this Cham- 
ber who can speak with greater au- 
thority on the specific mechanics of 
the program. What I would like to ad- 
dress, though, is the effects on small 
family tobacco farmers if this amend- 
ment is successful. 

Tobacco is an extremely labor-inten- 
sive crop, and it is grown primarily by 
small family farmers on allotments 
averaging less than 1 acre in size. More 
often than not, his tobacco crop is the 
farmer’s principal source of income, 
and in many cases the owners of these 
small allotments are retired or wid- 
owed. 

We must not eliminate the tobacco 
price support program and the stabili- 
ty provided by the allotment system. 
If this happens, we would surely be 
laying the groundwork for the devas- 
tation of a significant portion cf those 
22,000 small family farmers who 
depend on the income from their to- 
bacco crops to support their families. 

In my own State of Tennessee, to- 
bacco accounts for approximately 
49,000 jobs, and it contributes over 
$600 million through direct or indirect 
benefits to the economy of the State. 
Among the 22 States which produce 
tobacco, Tennessee ranks No. 3, and as 
a cash crop in Tennessee, tobacco 
stands second only after soybeans. 
Very little tobacco is grown in my own 
district, but this makes me no less con- 
cerned about the economic conse- 
quences that would result if this 
amendment is adopted. 

The loss of income, and the inevita- 
ble unemployment that would result 
from this amendment, are especially 
serious when you consider that the av- 
erage income in Southern tobacco pro- 
ducing States is far below the official 
poverty level in the United States. 
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If you want to contribute further to 
the level of economic distress already 
existing in the family farm sector, I 
suggest you vote for the amendment. 
But if you are at all concerned about 
the future of a large segment of the 
family farm system as we know it 
today, you will not support this effort 
to destroy the tobacco program. 

Mr. ROSE. I thank my colleague for 
his comments. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may take, just a 
moment to recognize some Members of 
this body who have worked I think 
very, very hard on this issue—and I 
know that there are very strong feel- 
ings on both sides. Certainly I think 
we need to compliment the chairman 
of the subcommittee, the gentleman 
from North Carolina (Mr. Rose); and 
certainly we would not want to leave 
out Mr. WALTER Jones from North 
Carolina, who, I would remind my col- 
leagues, came from the hospital to be 
here today for this very important 
issue which he has fought so long and 
so hard for; certainly Mr. WHITLEY, 
from North Carolina; Mr. WAMPLER, 
from Virginia, the ranking minority 
minority member on the Agricultural 
Committee; and JoHN NAPIER, a new 
member of the committee, from South 
Carolina, who has tirelessly worked on 
our behalf; HAROLD ROGERS, from Ken- 
tucky; certainly we have got to remem- 
ber people like BILL NATCHER and CARL 
PERKINS, who have been here longer 
than most of us. 

I want to say, in reference to the 
amendment that has been offered, 
that I do not question the sincerity of 
those who have offered the amend- 
ment. Certainly the gentleman from 
Ohio has given to us an educated 
statement. But I would say that per- 
haps he might have been educated 
beyond his intellect in this particular 
area. 

I think it is important that we get to 
the basics, because I have read so 
many “Dear Colleague” letters, saying 
bad things about tobacco, I have read 
so many letters from some of my col- 
leagues about bad things about tobac- 
co that I have decided to give up read- 
ing. 

The fact is that today we have got 
around 545,000 small farmers raising 
tobacco in this country. It is the fifth 
largest cash crop in our country, and it 
is the No. 1 cash crop in Kentucky. In 
my district, the average size tobacco 
farm is 2 acres. That is average. That 
means that there are literally thou- 
sands of farmers who have much less 
than 2 acres of a farm. Many of my 
colleagues here in Washington live on 
lots here larger than the whole tobac- 
co farm of thousands of tobacco farm- 
ers in the State of Kentucky. 
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This amendment will not stop smok- 
ing. This amendment will not cure 
cancer. Let me tell the Members what 
this amendment will do: It will literal- 
ly shift the production of tobacco 
from the small tobacco farmer to the 
larger corporation. Can the Members 
imagine what it is going to do to the 
imports of tobacco and to the balance 
of trade of this country? 

Let me take an example, if I may, of 
a small farmer somewhere in this 
country, who just wants to do the 
right thing, who just wants to be 
honest and work for a living. 
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He goes to a banker and says, “I 
would like to borrow some money to 
buy this couple of acres out here so 
that I can support my family.” And it 
has a tobacco allotment on it, and the 
banker loans him that money based on 
the fact that he knows that he can 
raise tobacco on that small amount of 
land and repay his loan and provide 
for his family. 

Now if this amendment passes today, 
you are going to remove that man’s al- 
lotment. 

You are going to remove that man’s 
collateral and tomorrow you will liter- 
ally have bankers all over this country 
knocking on doors saying, “Your col- 
lateral has been taken away because 
Congress took away your tobacco al- 
lotment and I am here to foreclose on 
your loan.” 

I do not think we want to cause that 
type of economic chaos all over this 
country. 

I would urge my colleagues to vote 
against this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. HoP- 
KINS) has expired. 

(At the request of Mrs. Fenwick and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. HoPKINS 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey. 

Mrs. FENWICK. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I am totally confused. I was plan- 
ning to vote for this amendment be- 
cause it seemed to me that it would 
free a lot of land that might be adapt- 
able for tobacco to somebody who 
wanted to raise tobacco, who now 
cannot do it because he cannot get one 
of these expensive allotments. Am I 
wrong? 

Mr. HOPKINS. I think the gentle- 
woman is wrong, and I know that the 
gentlewoman is sincere, and I know 
based on the gentlewoman’s record 
that she wants generally to do the 
right thing. I would encourage the 
gentlewoman to reconsider that posi- 
tion. 

Mrs. FENWICK. It is not only a 
question of wanting to do the right 
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thing. It is a question of getting the 
right answer. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I have just given it 
to the gentlewoman. 

Mrs. FENWICK. I cannot do the 
right thing without a clear answer. 

I would like to ask the gentleman, 
am I wrong in thinking that with this 
amendment a man would be able 
freely to go into a bank and say, “I 
have got 3 acres. I am now growing 
corn. I want to grow tobacco, lend me 
some money.” Could he do that? 

Mr. HOPKINS. No. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Why not? 

Mr. HOPKINS. Because he is not 
going to be guaranteed of a minimum 
price for tobacco, No. 1. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Who guarantees? 

Mr. HOPKINS. The CCC. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Who guarantees 
the price now? 

Mr. HOPKINS. It is set by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

Mrs. FENWICK. What does that 
mean? Who pays it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Hop- 
KINS) has again expired. 

(At the request of Mr. SHAMANSKY 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. Hop- 
KINS was allowed to proceed for 1 addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. WAMPLER. May I say to the 
gentlewoman from New Jersey (Mrs. 
FENWICK) that, as the law is presently 
constituted, the tobacco price support 
program is financed through loans 
from the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. 

The record will show that these 
loans have been repaid with interest so 
the cost to the taxpayer is minimal or 
none. 

Mrs. FENWICK. If the gentleman 
will yield, why do we have to have 
loans then? The taxpayers put up the 
money for the loans; is that right? 

Mr. WAMPLER. Yes. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Why do they not 
borrow from the banks, as our col- 
league has described? 

Mr. WAMPLER. The fact of the 
matter is that a lot of tobacco growers 
get private financing in order to put 
their crop into the ground to harvest 
it. Then when the crop is marketed or 
sold, if it does not bring the price sup- 
port that has been placed upon it by 
the Government, then it goes into 
loan, usually through a cooperative. 
Those loans are ultimately repaid with 
interest as the crop moves into the 
normal channels of trade. 

Mrs. FENWICK. That is an anticon- 
sumer arrangement. Because when the 
gentleman is saying the tobacco will 
not bring the price, the price would 
otherwise have been lower, would it 
not? 
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Mr. WAMPLER. Not necessarily. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Why is it not the 
purpose of the commodity to give a 
certain price—— 

Mr. WAMPLER. A certain parity of 
price, and parity is considered, what is 
a fair price. 

Mrs. FENWICK. If the tobacco 
farmer could sell it in the fair market 
he would not have to lean on the Gov- 
ernment for this. 

Mr. WAMPLER. The history, I 
think, would be that when we did not 
have the price support program, 
indeed, the tobacco farmer would not 
get a fair price for his product. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Why could he not 
simply go out of the tobacco business 
and into another? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. HoP- 
KINS) has expired. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAMPLER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, at 
the outset may I read a letter from 
Richard E. Lyng, the Deputy Secre- 
tary of the Department of Agriculture, 
so that we at least can understand 
where the administration is coming 
from and that their position is clear 
on the pending amendment. 

This letter was dated the 19th of Oc- 
tober, and addressed to me. 

It reads as follows: 


This is in reply to your recent request con- 
cerning the Department’s views on possible 
changes in the tobacco price support pro- 
gram. At this time, we do not support any 
major changes for several reasons, 

As you are aware, the tobacco price sup- 
port program has permanent authorization 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, and the Agricultural Act of 1949. The 
Department did not include any changes in 
the tobacco program as part of the Adminis- 
tration’s Farm Bill because of the many 
other programs which must be reauthor- 
ized. Since there are so many controversial 
and complex issues surrounding the pro- 
grams that must be reauthorized for the 
next four years, the Department believes 
that major changes in the tobacco price sup- 
port program would be counterproductive at 
this time. 

In addition, the tobacco support program 
is an important part of our economy with 
over 200,000 farms and 545,000 allotment 
holders. Many are small farms that depend 
on tobacco for most of their income. While 
tobacco represents only 0.3 percent of the 
Nation's cropland, it accounts for about 4 
percent, or approximately $3 billion, of total 
crop sales annually. Over one-third of the 
tobacco crop is exported, contributing about 
$2.5 billion to our trade balance. 

I am sure you know that there are no 
direct Government payments to tobacco 
producers. Rather, loans are made to coop- 
erative associations to pay advances to grow- 
ers for tobacco that does not sell for at least 
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the price support rate. Loans are repaid 
with interest. Historically, the cost to the 
Federal government has been small. Also, a 
recent change in the law requires tobacco 
producers to pay the full cost of grading 
and inspection services that historically 
have been borne by the Federal govern- 
ment. 

Thank you for giving us the opportunity 
to respond on this important matter. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, this was 
signed by Richard E Lyng, who is 
Deputy Secretary and was the Acting 
Secretary of Agriculture at the time 
this letter was signed. 

Mr. SHAMANSKY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAMPLER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SHAMANSKY. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

I am asking this because the refer- 
ence was made to my intellect. I 
wanted to inform the gentleman that I 
will give back my Phi Beta Kappa key 
and my Harvard Law School degree. 
Obviously I do not have a sufficient 
intellect to comprehend all of this. 

Mr. WAMPLER. I do not. think that 
the gentleman from Virginia has ques- 
tioned the intellect of the gentleman 
from Ohio, but he certainly would 
question the gentleman's judgment. 

Mr. SHAMANSKY. That I have no 
objection to. 

Mr. WAMPLER. I think that it is 
important that we understand what 
the cost of the tobacco program has 
been to the taxpayers of this country. 
On July 15 of this year, the Subcom- 
mittee on Tobacco and Peanuts held a 
hearing on two bills that were directed 
to a special type of tobacco, Maryland 
type 32 tobacco. 

One of the witnesses in that hearing 
was Hoke Leggett, who is Associate 
Administrator of the Agricultural Sta- 
bilization and Conservation Service of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Let me read briefly a colloquy I had 
with Mr. Leggett and I asked this 
question: 

For the record, will you tell this commit- 
tee what the cost of the tobacco price sup- 
port program to the taxpayers is? 

Mr. LEGGETT. I believe I go back to the tes- 
timony which has been given that since 
1938 it is about $57 million. 

Mr. WAMPLER. In arriving at that figure, 
what constitutes that $57 million? Is that 
administrative costs to the taxpayers for 
the individuals involved in the price support 
program? 

Mr. LEGGETT. No, sir; these were costs di- 
rectly to the program. Back, I believe, in the 
middle 1960's we had 5 cents per pound 
export subsidy for tobacco and most of it ac- 
crued during that time. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Would you repeat for the 
record the figure that you just said, the cost 
since the inception of the program? Díd you 
say 1938? 

Mr. LEÉccETT. 1938 through 1979. I guess 
we do not have the last figures for the 1980 
crop in there. It is approximately $57 mil- 
lion. 

I want to say to my conservative 
friends who are concerned about fiscal 
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responsibility, here is a program that 
has cost the taxpayers very, very little. 
As a matter of fact, tobacco products 
produce more than $6 billion in excise 
taxes at the Federal, State, and local 
levels. 

As I indicated earlier, it provides 
$2% billion in export sales, something 
that contributes very positively to a 
balance in our trade with other na- 
tions. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. WAM- 
PLER) has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. FINDLEY and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. WAMPLER 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAMPLER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I must say that the Members of this 
body are confronted with an unusual 
situation. In my view, the allotment 
system for tobacco harkens out of the 
past, a sort of feudal system like the 
peanut system. Unlike peanuts, tobac- 
co has been determined by the Sur- 
geon General to be a menace to 
health. 

So it seems to me that there is a 
strong argument against the Sha- 
mansky amendment in that it would 
tend to make it easier for tobacco to 
be produced freely in this country, 
reduce the price of it, and make it 
more plentiful. 

If the Surgeon General is correct, 
broader production and consumption 
would hardly be in the public interest. 

At the same time, I think it is unac- 
ceptable for taxpayers to help subsi- 
dize the production of this commodity, 
and, to be sure, the subsidy item is a 
very small one, but it ought to be 
eliminated totally. 

I would like to give notice to my col- 
leagues that later on in consideration 
of the bill I will offer an amendment 
which will require a change in rules 
and regulations so that there will be 
no subsidy to the tobacco program 
whatever. I hope my colleagues will 
join me. 

Mr. WAMPLER. I thank the gentle- 
man and let me say again the growers 
have taken a reduction in the cost to 
the taxpayers in that the growers now 
are paying for the cost of grading and 
inspection, which was previously borne 
by the taxpayers of this country. 

One can have one view or the other 
about tobacco. As I view it, it is an im- 
portant agricultural commodity. It is 
entitled to be considered on its merits, 
like any other commodity. 

The Committee on Agriculture does 
not have jurisdiction over health-relat- 
ed issues. That jurisdiction rests with 
other committees of the Congress. 
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As long as it is a legal product, and 
so far as I am aware it has not been 
declared to be illegal, it is entitled to 
be considered on its merits. I would 
ask this committee to permit this pro- 
gram to continue to work. 

I would say to my colleague from 
Ohio that if he succeeds in destroying 
the tobacco program, it is the best way 
that I know to increase the public wel- 
fare rolls of the country. 

In my district, in southwest Virginia, 
the average allotment of tobacco is 
less than 1 acre. These are small farm- 
ers. They are not large wealthy farm- 
ers. This is in many cases the sole 
source of their cash income. If we take 
that away from them, then they will 
be candidates to go on public assist- 
ance. Why should we here destroy a 
program that is working effectively, 
that is providing a means of livelihood 
for many of our small farmers and put 
them on public assistance? It simply 
does not make sense. This program 
has worked and we should soundly 
reject this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Wam- 
PLER) has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. BRovHILL and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. WAMPLER 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAMPLER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. BROYHILL. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I rise in opposition to this amend- 
ment and I appreciate the remarks 
that the gentleman from Virginia has 
just made. 

The author of the pending amend- 
ment, Mr. SHAMANSKY, has said that 
the tobacco program is not working. I 
differ with him. The program is work- 
ing. Thousands of farm families are 
making their livelihood as a result of 
this program and there will be a mass 
exodus from the farms in the Tobacco 
Belt if this amendment passes. 

Now, that was the point the gentle- 
man from Virginia was just making 
and I wonder if he would reiterate 
that. But another point that I was 
concerned about is the cost to the tax- 
payers of this program. 

I had thought that perhaps there 
should be some expression in the 
House that this program is going to be 
operated in a fashion that would not 
be a cost to the taxpayer. 

Is the gentleman planning to offer 
an amendment to assure Members of 
that fact? 

Mr. WAMPLER. I will respond to 
my colleague from North Carolina 
(Mr. BROYHILL) by saying it is my un- 
derstanding that later in the debate 
amendments will be offered. The gen- 
tleman from Virginia does not expect 
to offer such an amendment. But I 
think I could support it. 
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I think, as the record clearly shows, 
the cost to the taxpayers has been 
minimal, and if indeed every commodi- 
ty program is going to start carrying 
its own, then naturally I think those 
in the tobacco industry want to do 
that, and I hope our friends that rep- 
resent other commodities are prepared 
to do the same. 

I wil just say to the gentleman, I 
would support any reasonable lan- 
guage to effecutate that end, and I 
will say to the gentleman also, as the 
ranking member of the Committee on 
Agriculture, that I will work with my 
colleague from North Carolina (Mr. 
RosE) or anyone of good will on this 
question. I am sure that we want to 
make it self-supporting if in fact it is 
not. I think it is, but we are prepared 
to address these amendments as they 
are presented. 

Mr. BROYHILL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAMPLER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. McEWEN. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I would like to associate myself with 
the comments that have been very 
well made here today by the gentle- 
man from Virginia, especially as they 
refer to the fact that the small farmer 
will be injured. As the gentleman from 
western Virginia, the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. PERKINS), and those of 
us in southern Ohio are well aware, 
much of this land is not suitable for 
virtually any other purpose. It is 
rocky. It does not possess the neces- 
sary nutrients to raise other agricul- 
tural products. Yet because of this 
program the farmer can go out, virtu- 
ally on his hands and knees, and clear 
a quarter of an acre, a half an acre to- 
bacco plot in order to bring in what is 
in many instances 50 to 60 to 70 per- 
cent of his annual income. He is often 
completely dependent upon this sole 
source of income. It is absolutely vital 
for us to remind ourselves, prior to 
taking any precipitous action, from 
those who represent districts who are 
fortunate enough to have highly in- 
dustrialized bases and tourists that 
can visit here and have substantial in- 
comes, to recognize that we are talking 
about the area of the country that is 
virtually tied to the land in this 
manner. It is an action that we should 
not take lightly. 
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Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requi- 
site number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ad- 
dress my remarks perhaps to a ques- 
tion that has been raised on this side 
of the aisle as to the number of hear- 
ings and the research and has gone 
into the validity of this program. 

It seems like we are reacting a 
drama that appeared here about 4 
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years ago. On that side of the aisle was 
one of the best friends I had, Jim 
Johnson from Colorado. Jim at that 
point in time had identically the same 
amendment we have before us today. 
He was sincere. We were friends. We 
ate together. We palled together; but 
out of that friendship and out of a 
mutual understanding on this House 
floor, as chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Tobacco at that time, I made a 
solemn promise which I kept in good 
faith that I would take my subcommit- 
tee into every area of the tobacco pro- 
ducing States and see if, indeed, there 
were other commodities, soybeans, 
corn, wheat, whatever, that could re- 
place the cash income that is derived 
from tobacco. 

Now, bear in mind when we talk 
about cash income; we are talking 
about 500,000 people or families who 
are dependent in part or totally on to- 
bacco for their livelihood. 

First we went to Valdosta, Ga., and 
there we had the opportunity to dis- 
cuss with the agriculture economists 
from the University of Georgia their 
honest opinion as to what could re- 
place tobacco as cash crop to contrib- 
ute to the farm economy which is so 
important to this entire Nation. 

Bear in mind that the farmer is the 
Nation's largest customer of all com- 
modities. 

Be that as it may, we were told that, 
“Oh, yes, you can replace tobacco, but 
to get the same amount of cash flow, 
the same amount of cash return from 
1 acre of tobacco for that given year," 
I have forgotten what it was, “it would 
take 14 acres of soybeans, or if you 
want to replace 1 acre of tobacco with 
the cash that it would bring in, it 
would take 15 acres of peanuts." 

Well, my friends, may I remind you 
that there is not that much land avail- 
able in the Southern States to expand 
into that type of thing. So what I am 
trying to reassure the gentleman from 
Montana and others, hearings have 
been held. They have been impartial 
hearings. They have been hearings 
that were trying to get at: Is there a 
substitute for the tobacco program? 
And without exception, the answer 
comes out no. There is nothing, there 
is no farm program that has had the 
success or has produced the results as 
has the tobacco program since 1933 or 
1934, whenever it was enacted. 

Money has been mentioned here, 
about the cost. I believe the gentleman 
in the well before me mentioned some 
$56 million for the entire 50-some-odd 
years this program has been in effect. 
At the same time, he also mentioned, 
and I think it is important to know, 
that of all our agricultural commod- 
ities, tobacco is the only one that I 
know of that produces anywhere near 
$7 billion a year in taxes to the various 
levels of government of this United 
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States. I urge the defeat of this 
amendment. 

Ms. FIEDLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the amendment. 

Several months ago during budget 
deliberations I had the opportunity to 
raise a similar amendment. It was the 
only amendment, I might add, during 
the course of our deliberations before 
the committee which was deferred to 
another day. I found out, as somebody 
new to Congress, why that deferral 
took place. By the time the vote actu- 
ally came down, it was quite close, but 
I was not successful in gaining passage 
of my amendment. 

Following that debate and discus- 
sion, a number of Members who had 
voted against the amendment came to 
me and told me that personally they 
philosphically supported what I was 
trying to do, but for one reason or an- 
other they felt they could not support 
the amendment at that time. 

My argument at the time when I 
proposed that amendment was that I 
believed, based upon health conditions 
in this country and the negative 
impact of tobacco use on the health of 
the people of our country, that it was 
inappropriate for us to consider public 
policy which supported an approach 
which was inconsistent on its face with 
the health of the American people. 

As a person who formerly operated a 
pharmacy, I have had the opportunity 
to see the deleterious effects on the 


health of individuals who use tobacco. 

I feel that for us to encourage that 
use by supporting financially in any 
way, shape, or form, this particular in- 
dustry, that it is a disservice to the 
people of this country. 


Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Ms. FIEDLER. Yes, I would be 
happy to yield. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I respectfully dis- 
agree with the gentlewoman on the 
public policy question. I think the gen- 
tlewoman is correct, that tobacco may 
prove to be a serious health concern, 
but if we adopt this amendment, we 
make the ability to grow tobacco in 
greater quantities and at cheaper 
prices a very real possibility through- 
out this land. That will in fact encour- 
age, not discourage, people to smoke. 

I think that while the current tobac- 
co program certainly does not fall 
within what we call classic market eco- 
nomics, it does protect and limit the 
growth of tobacco in America. I think 
that has a positive public policy impli- 
cation, and not a negative one. I urge 
rejection of the amendment. 

Ms. FIEDLER. I appreciate the dif- 
ference of opinion which we share on 
this, but it is my personal belief that it 
would be up to the individuals who 
might choose to go into that business 
to finance it on their own without the 
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assistance of the American taxpayer, 
who is being asked to support this and 
then on the other hand also being 
asked to support huge anti-cancer pro- 
grams through the National Institutes 
of Health. 

I further would like to make one ad- 
ditional point, if I may, and that is a 
point regarding the economic impact. 
We have heard numerous comments 
from numbers of speakers who take 
about the terrible impact if we do not 
continue to produce and support to- 
bacco. Well, I think that is using the 
same kind of argument as one might 
choose to use to say that to do away 
with crime would necessitate a loss of 
jobs on the part of our police force 
and law enforcement agencies. I do 
not personally believe that is a legiti- 
mate and valid argument. 

Mr. SHAMANSKY. Mr. Chairman, 
would the gentlewoman yield? 

Ms. FIEDLER. Yes; I would be 
happy to yield. 

Mr. SHAMANSKY. I thank the gen- 
tlewoman. 

I would like to point out that a 30- 
percent drop in the price of tobacco 
would affect the price of a pack of 
cigarettes by 1 cent; so the idea that 
there is a great problem here because 
it encourages people to smoke is non- 
sense. Anyone who is concerned about 
that will have no trouble, and appar- 
ently President Reagan will soon ask 
that excise taxes be raised anyway, so 
we can make up for that without any 
problem. 

Ms. FIEDLER. I thank the gentle- 
man. I appreciate his comments. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Let me, Mr. Chairman, talk a little 
bit about the substance rather than 
the politics of the issue. I come from a 
State which is a dairy State and essen- 
tially I started out very sympathetic to 
the position of the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. SHAMANSKY), but the more I 
got involved and interested and began 
looking at the issue on its merits— 
never mind the politics of the thing, 
just the substance, the merits of the 
issue—I have come to the conclusion 
that, in fact, the amendment is not a 
very good idea. 

This position hinges on two differ- 
ent points. I would like to enter into a 
colloquy with anybody on these points 
because I think they are the central 
points of the argument. One is the 
question about whether this is or is 
not costing the taxpayers any money. 
If it is not or to the degree it is not 
costing the taxpayers money, then I 
think the amendment is not necessary. 

The second point is what happens if 
this amendment is defeated or passed. 
How does it change the tobacco pro- 
duction process? How does it change 
the price, and what does that have to 
do with what is going on in terms of 
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tobacco growing and smoking and 
other things? 

So the first point, as I understand it, 
the costs to the taxpayers have been 
to a great extent eliminated. We start- 
ed out with a program at one point 
where the loan program was subsi- 
dized. They had an interest subsidy. 
That was eliminated by a directive. 
The administration eliminated it by 
direction. 

There was a second cost and that 
was the cost of grading the tobacco, 
but that was eliminated. It was elimi- 
nated by us in the reconciliation bill 
which passed through the Congress 
several months ago. Those were the 
two main costs associated with the to- 
bacco program. 

In fact, after you eliminate those 
costs, there are almost no other costs 
involved. In fact, even the administra- 
tive costs to the Government of oper- 
ating the quota system, if that entails 
some kind of cost, there is interest in 
the Agriculture Committee for doing 
away with that. The costs to the tax- 
payers I think have been eliminated. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPIN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Just a little thing 
about cost, and I am sorry that my 
education in tobacco is taking place at 
the cost of so much time to my col- 
leagues. 

When the commodity people want to 
pay the farmer that price which he 
considers his profit and so on requires, 
they have to go into the money 
market to pay it, so that certainly that 
increases the cost to the taxpayers and 
forces up the interest rates through 
the Government agency again going 
into the credit markets, does it not? 

Mr. ASPIN. Oh, yes; for sure there is 
probably some added cost to interest; 
but in the light of a $65 billion deficit 
which we had last year, and not to 
reopen the old argument that the 
Reagan program is going to produce in 
1982, we are talking about a relatively 
small amount of addition to what al- 
ready will take place. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Yes; but if the 
Commodity Corporation did not pay 
such a high price and did not go into 
the market for so much money, then 
we would have a lower priced commod- 
ity to export. 

Mr. ASPIN. No. 

Mrs. FENWICK. We have lost half 
our export market. 

Mr. ASPIN. No; it leads to the 
second point, which is what happens if 
this amendment succeeds. I think the 
first point is that it does not cost the 
taxpayers money. I think we really 
can establish that. 

But the second point is, if I can ex- 
plain, the question is if this amend- 
ment passes, what will happen is that 
the quota system will be broken up. 
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More people at that point can grow to- 
bacco. It will open it up for other 
people to come in and grow tobacco. 
We had arguments here about wheth- 
er those will be small farmers or large 
farmers, but in any case more people 
will come in. 

When more tobacco is produced of 
course the price of tobacco as a con- 
sumer product will go down. Now, if 
this were any other product, I think 
that would be a good thing. From a 
public policy standpoint, we are lower- 
ing the cost to the consumer. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Yes; 
peanut people did not agree. 

Mr. ASPIN. Let me finish. If this 
were any other product, that would be 
a good thing that we are lowering the 
cost to the consumer; but here we are 
lowering the cost to the consumer of a 
product, namely tobacco, which people 
are smoking and which causes health 
problems. 

So the question is, why are we lower- 
ing the cost to the consumer and en- 
couraging people in effect to smoke? 

Mrs. FENWICK. Well, we have had 
debate on the floor here that the dif- 
ference to the consumer would be 1 
cent per package, so it is not much en- 
couragement. 

What it would do is to encourage our 
export trade, because our price here is 
above the world market. 

Look, we dismiss the Commodity 
Credit action as though it were noth- 
ing, but that is Government action. 

Mr. ASPIN. Wait a minute, the gen- 
tlewoman is covering a whole bunch of 
different points. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has ex- 
pired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. ASPIN 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. ASPIN. The point is on the 
export trade, whatever is happening to 
amount, our export earnings are going 
u 


but the 


p. 

Yes, the amount exported is being 
reduced, but the export earnings are 
going up. 

The really critical thing is that this 
is a different product. What we are 
talking about here is a product that 
we do not want to encourage people to 
use in smoking. 

Why are we doing this? Let me ex- 
plain. The original bill from the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin (Mr. PETRI) 
which cannnot be offered here be- 
cause it is not germane, recognized the 
fact that by breaking up these allot- 
ments, we would be lowering the cost 
of tobacco. The gentleman had an ad- 
ditional tax in his bill and the addi- 
tional tax was to offset the drop in 
price so that we would not have this 
effect of encouraging tobacco con- 
sumption; but the Shamansky amend- 
ment without that increase in tax is, 
in fact, encouraging people to smoke. 

Mr. SHAMANSKY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. ASPIN. I would be happy to 
yield. 
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Mr. SHAMANSKY. With respect to 
the question of income, CRS has de- 
termined if the program is eliminated, 
tobacco farmer income would rise. 

It is terribly important to keep in 
mind that in North Carolina alone 
there are only 30,000 farmers, but 115 
allotment holders. So the farmers 
have to pay something like $1,000 an 
acre to these allotment holders who 
get this Government bonanza. The 
crocodile tears for the poor farmers— 
there are allotment holders who con- 
trol this whole program. 

With respect to who gets the differ- 
ence, what is it about an allotment 
holder who does not farm that is more 
worthy of this benefit than is the U.S. 
public? If you are concerned about the 
prices and do not want to encourage 
anyone to smoke, then fine, put in a 
tax, if you wish, which the President is 
going to do anyway, and then every- 
body can benefit from that. 

Mr. DAN DANIEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin (Mr. AsPIN) be 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

Mr. EDGAR. Reserving the right to 
object, and I will not object, but I re- 
serve the right to object just to point 
out the fact that there have been two 
speakers in support of the gentleman's 
amendment, the gentleman and one 
other speaker, and there have been 
several] speakers who have taken the 
floor and asked for additional time to 
speak against the gentleman's amend- 
ment. 

I think in fairness to the colloquy, I 
would hope that there is no action 
taken on the part of the chairman to 
limit the debate, because we want to 
have a full and accurate debate, and 
there are a number of us who do not 
serve on the committee who have been 
unable to be recognized. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPIN. I thank the gentleman. 

If I could just respond to the gentle- 
man from Ohio on his point, I do not 
know the arguments about whether 
this is going to hurt the small farmer 
or help the small farmer, or what it is 
going to do. All I am saying is, from a 
public policy standpoint, if this thing 
costs nothing to the taxpayer, or virtu- 
ally nothing to the taxpayer, and if by 
passing the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Ohio we are not saving the 
taxpayer any money, and we are low- 
ering the price of tobacco and thereby 
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encouraging smoking, I do not under- 
stand from a public policy standpoint 
what the sense of this is. 

Mr. SHAMANSKY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

In talking about costing the taxpay- 
er, it costs the American economy, and 
that affects all taxpayers. 

p ASPIN. I do not understand how 
the—— 

Mr. SHAMANSKY. Because we have 
priced ourselves out of the market. 
And Senator HATFIELD pointed out—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. AsPIN) controls 
the time. The gentleman continues to 
have time, and he controls it. 

Mr. DAN DANIEL. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. DAN DANIEL. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. I would like to re- 
spond to the gentlewoman from New 
Jersey (Mrs. FENWICK). She asked two 
questions. I think I can give the gen- 
tlewoman a partial answer. 

First, why does not the farmer go to 
the bank and borrow his money? I was 
& tobacco farmer before the program 
went into effect. The banks were re- 
luctant to make the loans, because it is 
such a hazardous operation. Growing 
tobacco is a risky business. Allotments 
have increased land values substantial- 
ly making loans more attractive. 

The gentlewoman raised the ques- 
tion about the effect on interest rates. 
If we had to go into the money market 
and borrow $80 billion which we would 
not have except for tobacco taxes, 
that would have a very adverse impact 
on interest rates. 

Again I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. NEAL. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I wanted to respond 
to a couple of points just made. First, 
one on the question of exports, as I 
recall, our favorable balance of trade 
in tobacco last year was about $2 bil- 
lion. We exported about $2.4 billion 
worth of tobacco and imported about 
$400 million. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
ASPIN) has again expired. 

(On request of Mr. NEAL and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. ASPIN was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I also 
wanted to make a comment about the 
question of whether or not this pro- 
gram benefits small family farmers. 
This program is put to a vote of grow- 
ers and allotment holders periodically. 
The last time the vote was taken, 97 
percent of the people involved in the 
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program voted for it. Now, these are 
the people directly involved in the to- 
bacco program, the allotment holders 
and the farmers, and if they did not 
think it would benefit them, they cer- 
tainly would not vote for it. 

Mr. SHAMANSKY. If the gentle- 
man will yield, he is confusing allot- 
ment holders and the farmer. Any al- 
lotment holder who voted against this 
would be insane. Do not confuse him 
with the farmer. He does not have 
standing to vote. I have never heard of 
anybody who receives an unearned bo- 
nanza from the Federal Government 
who does not want to keep it. 

Mr. NEAL. The gentleman is mistak- 
en. Lessees vote also. It is not just the 
allotment holders who vote. So every- 
one who is involved in this program, in 
the growing of tobacco, the small 
family farmers, vote for it. 

One other point, it has been pointed 
out here several times that this is not 
a perfect free-market operation, and 
that is correct. But this is a Govern- 
ment program that has worked for 
almost 50 years. It works for the bene- 
fit of the farmers, the tobacco manu- 
facturers, the American public. It does 
not cost much money. 

Mr. Chairman, I would just remind 
people that free enterprise has pro- 
duced the most dynamic, the most pro- 
ductive, the freest economy in the 
world. But it is not perfect. There are 
imperfections. For that reason, over 
time we have tried to make corrections 
in that system, and this is one of those 
adjustments that we have made that 
has worked. It has worked for almost 
50 years. There is very little cost. In 
the words of an old sage, “It ain't 
broke.” I just say, “Since it ain't 
broke, don’t fix it.” Now Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to elaborate further 
on this very important issue. 

Mr. Chairman, we are engaged in 
debate which will determine, in a very 
real way, what happens to several 
hundred thousand small farmers who 
have earned a living—most of them all 
of their adult lives—in the cultivation 
of tobacco. 

The vote we are about to take also 
will determine, in more than a symbol- 
ic way, whether the Congress of the 
United States is sympathetic toward 
the small, family farmer—or is willing 
to sacrifice this way of life, as well as 
this means of earning a livelihood, to 
the several golden calves that have 
been paraded before us during these 
deliberations. 

I do not rise to argue the smoking 
issue, because this vote has absolutely 
nothing to do with whether people 
will continue to use tobacco. Should 
the amendment before us pass, it 
would not cause one fewer plant of to- 
bacco to be grown, or one less person 
to smoke. 

Nor is my purpose to justify a sub- 
stantial Federal outlay to support the 
tobacco program. The truth of that 
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matter is well established. The tobacco 
program costs the Government practi- 
cally nothing, and essentially has paid 
its way throughout its 47-year history. 

I plead, instead, for the economic 
well-being of my district, my State, 
and the other regions of our Nation 
which since colonial days have de- 
pended on tobacco production and 
manufacturing as the backbone of 
their agricultural economy. More espe- 
cially, I argue for the some 12,000 
people in my congressional district and 
the some 500,000 nationwide who 
depend in whole or in part on the to- 
bacco program to protect their ability 
to earn a living. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot escape the 
feeling that many of my colleagues 
who support the amendment before 
us, however well intentioned, simply 
do not understand what the tobacco 
program is, and what it means to the 
people who grow tobacco. I get the 
uneasy feeling that they envision an 
antebellum scenario of land barons 
using underpaid laborers to produce 
great fields of golden tobacco—which 
in turn is converted to bales of dollars, 
with excess production being bought 
by the Government and stored in 
great warehouses until it rots. 

That is not the way tobacco is 
grown, nor is it the way the tobacco 
program works. The typical tobacco 
farmer does not own a plantation, does 
not drive a Cadillac, and is not an 
overseer of an army of field hands. In 
fact, he owns less than 50 acres of 
cropland, if any at all, and hires no 
labor except during the harvest 
season, and plants from 3 to 6 acres of 
tobacco. 

He may be an industrial worker who 
continues to live on the farm and use 
family labor to grow a small crop of 
tobacco to supplement his wages. He 
may be a lifelong tobacco farmer who 
has retired—or a widow living on the 
small farm she and her husband 
tilled—and now rents the tobacco al- 
lotment to provide a meager supple- 
ment to inadequate social security 
benefits. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard some 
unfounded arguments here about 
what a profitable crop tobacco is, and 
that the small farmer will get along all 
right if his allotment is taken from 
him. Comparisons are made between 
the per-acre income from tobacco and 
that of small grain or other crops, the 
clear inference being that owning a to- 
bacco allotment is very much like 
owning an oil well. You just plant or 
rent the allotment, then sit back and 
wait for the profits to roll in. Well, 
Mr. Chairman, in my section of the 
flue-cured tobacco belt, 62 percent of 
the families engaged in tobacco farm- 
ing have one or more family members 
working at another job to make ends 
meet. Forty percent of the operators 
have a second job, as do 32 percent of 
the wives in the entire flue-cured area, 
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27 percent of the operators have less 
than an eighth grade education; 58 
percent, less than a high school diplo- 
ma. Thirty-seven percent are older 
than 55 years, and 12 percent older 
than 65. Eighty-one percent are older 
than 35, which is a good indication 
that most are pretty late in life to con- 
sider taking up another occupation. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that is ex- 
actly what a great many of my people 
would have to do if we were to destroy 
the tobacco program. Without produc- 
tion controls, I am convinced there 
would be a vast overproduction for the 
first few years after the controls were 
removed. Without a floor on prices, 
the small operators would be forced, 
through losses, to stop production and 
to abandon their investment in land 
and equipment. 

Others have pointed out that a to- 
bacco allotment adds to land value, 
both for tax and sale purposes. If the 
producer bought the land on which he 
now grows tobacco, he paid extra for 
the right to grow tobacco. If he inher- 
ited it, his forbears paid for it with the 
backbreaking toil necessary to grow 
tobacco. And his family may have 
been engaged in that occupation since 
the early days of the Republic. 

Moreover, he will have thousands of 
dollars invested in curing barns and 
machinery, all of which will be useless 
to him if he is forced out of produc- 
tion. 

It should be noted, also, that not all 
tobacco growers are landowners. Many 
are sharecroppers, both white and 
black, who will stand to lose not only 
their annual income, but the very 
roofs over their heads if the tobacco 
program is abolished. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another 
cause for which I plead, and it has to 
do with the concern our great Govern- 
ment has had historically for people 
who, without our concern, are unrep- 
resented in our society. 

We have, in our free market and free 
enterprise system, the greatest eco- 
nomic system the world has ever seen. 
It works extremely well for the vast 
majority of all Americans, but not 
quite so well for a few. I think we have 
recognized, over the 200-plus years of 
our history, that special provisions 
should be made for those who “fall 
through the cracks” of our economic 
system. I believe all farmers, including 
tobacco farmers, fall into this catego- 
ry, and ever since the 1930's, at least, 
we have been willing to make these 
provisions for the general welfare of 
our Nation. 

We are now being told by this ad- 
ministration that the free market 
system is perfect for everyone, and 
that anything it cannot do is not 
worth being done. Government, we are 
being led to believe, is the enemy, not 
the friend, of the American people— 
especially when it seeks to provide for 
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some of the things enumerated in the 
Preamble to the Constitution. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that is a 
shortsighted view of our own history 
resulting in bad policy decisions and I 
think that it portends a meager har- 
vest in the not too distant future. I 
just do not believe it is right to say to 
the American farmer, inlcuding the to- 
bacco farmer, that he must farm on a 
grand scale, or get out of the farming 
business. 

Mr. Chairman, that is what this 
amendment is saying to the tobacco 
farmer. It is saying to thousands of 
small farmers who have taken pride in 
their labor that they will have to put 
aside their plows and lean on some- 
thing else for sustenance and satisfac- 
tion. For some it will be the loss of 
their land, for others the welfare rolls. 
For some it will be the end of a way of 
life, the dignity of earning an inde- 
pendent living, the waste of the only 
talent and expertise they have or will 
have had. 

I submit that that is not the Ameri- 
can way. I therefore strong urge 
defeat of the amendment. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, tobacco is produced 
in 118 of the 120 counties in Ken- 
tucky. As most of the Members and 
this committee knows, tobacco is pro- 
duced on some 550,000 farms by about 
700,000 people. Adoption of this 
amendment by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Ohio would simply mean 
that tobacco would then be produced 
in every backyard and on the top of 
every hillside. There would be no con- 
trol whatsoever. 

This is a controlled program, Mr. 
Chairman—acreage and poundage con- 
trol. The farmer votes this program; 
he votes it on himself. Then the pro- 
gram is controlled by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

You know, Mr. Chairman, this is a 
right easy amendment for the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio to offer. 
They do not produce a stalk of tobacco 
in Columbus. They do not produce a 
stalk of tobacco in Franklin County. I 
know a little bit about Franklin 
County. I know in the State of Ohio 
they produce tobacco in the district of 
my friend, the gentleman from Ohio, 
Mr. McEwen. In the State of Ohio 
they produce tobacco in the district of 
my friend, the gentleman from Ohio, 
CLARENCE MILLER. Those two gentle- 
men naturally are very much con- 
cerned about this amendment. 

This is an awfully easy amendment 
for the gentleman who sits here on my 
left to introduce. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the major 
sponsors of this amendment is from 
the State of Washington, one of the 
able Members of the House, and a 
friend of mine. 
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Mr. Chairman, I remember last year 
when we had Mount Saint Helens 
erupting, causing hundreds of millions 
of dollars of damage to the State of 
Washington and loss of lives. The gen- 
tleman from the State of Washington, 
together with our other friends on his 
side and our side, asked us for some 
help. We had a supplemental appro- 
priation bill pending, Mr. Chairman, 
at that time. The chairman of our 
committee, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, Mr. WHITTEN, held that bill 
up for several days until we could get 
the budget estimates for the Mount 
Saint Helens disaster and include it in 
that appropriation bill. We held hear- 
ings. We put in $784 million to help 
the great State of Washington. We 
carried that bill to conference, Mr. 
Chairman, and in the conference we 
found we made a mistake in the 
amount. We increased that amount to 
$952 million. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars in 
damages in the great State of Wash- 
ington, and a number of people lost 
their lives. Not a stalk of tobacco is 
produced in that State, Mr. Chairman. 

Now, what about the State of Wis- 
consin? One of the major sponsors is 
from the State of Wisconsin. Not a 
single stalk of tobacco is produced in 
that district. 

Mr. Chairman, since I have been a 
Member of Congress, we have had 
matters pertaining to New York City, 
pertaining to Chrysler, pertaining to 
low-income fuel legislation, pertaining 
to trade adjustment money. The mem- 
bers of our subcommittee, Mr. Chair- 
man will tell you that every time we 
marched up on the front line to help 
these people. That is the kind of a 
country I want to live in, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Certainly we could not let New York 
City, one of the great cities in the 
world to go under. Under no circum- 
stances would I cast a vote and say to 
the Members of this committee, “This 
does not help my hometown of Bowl- 
ing Green even if it might save New 
York City. 

Mr. Chairman, we live in that kind 
of a country. We need help in the 
States that produce tobacco. 

Certainly it is an easy amendment 
for the three gentleman to offer. 

We need help, Mr. Chairman. We 
ask all of our friends to help us defeat 
this amendment. 

Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NATCHER. I yield to my friend, 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
PHILLIP BURTON). 

Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. I thank the 
gentleman from Kentucky for yielding 
to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to associ- 
ate myself with the gentleman's re- 
marks, and I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 
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I think it very useful for all of us to 
be reminded, as our distinguished 
friend has reminded us, that we are a 
great and diverse country. We all, on 
almost any given issue, represent a mi- 
nority of the national populace. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. 
NATCHER) be allowed to proceed for 5 
additional minutes. 

Mr. EDGAR. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I reserve the 
right to object because, first of all, the 
only people being recognized in this 
debate are those who do not support 
the gentleman’s amendment. 

Secondly, I do not think that it 
helps the arguments of this debate to 
go on a personal, vindictive attack. 

I will not object to the additional 5 
minutes, but I would hope that the ad- 
ditional speakers would tone their 
comments. Each of us, as Members of 
Congress, has a right and responsibil- 
ity to offer amendments that offer our 
best judgment. I, for one, as one 
Member of the House, resent the per- 
sonal attacks that were made in the 
last speaker’s comments. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California (Mr. PHILLIP BURTON)? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. If the gen- 
tlemen will yield further, this is a 
great and diverse country. Those of us 
from the urban and suburban areas 
must recognize clearly that the rural 
community is a minority of the nation- 
al American community. Some 4 per- 
cent or so of our people produce the 
food and fiber that gives us, as a 
Nation, not only that which we place 
on our table, but it helps enormously 
in terms of our balance of trade and 
balance of payments. 

I think it very ill advised that my 
colleagues from the urban and subur- 
ban areas do not recognize the unal- 
terable historical fact that every de- 
pression this country has ever had in- 
flicted upon them has started in rural 
America. This farm program that we 
have and this tobacco program that 
we have is good for rural America; it is 
good for small rural farms. We ought 
to recognize that reality. 

We ought to reject this amendment 
and get on with the business of the 
House. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NATCHER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, when this tobacco 
issue first came to my attention, I will 
be quite candid with you: My first re- 
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action was, why in the world should I 
support that kind of program when 
there are some who favor the program 
who voted to slice housing funds, 
CETA funds, education funds, who 
gleefully supported the Gramm-Latta 
proposition, which I think was a disas- 
ter. 

The gentleman’s remarks really 
mirror the thinking process that I 
went through, that we simply cannot 
at this time be vindictive nor parochial 
in our thinking. I will probably get 
some flak for voting as I do on this 
particular issue, but if one comes into 
Congress, one is going to learn to take 
some flak. 

I commend the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. NATCHER) for his state- 
ment, and the gentleman from Califor- 
nia, Mr. PHILLIP BURTON, also. 

On some issues we simply cannot be 
parochial nor vindictive. 

Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NATCHER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. DYMALLY. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, if I were in the Cali- 
fornia Legislature, I would probably 
vote for a joint resolution supporting 
the Shamansky amendment. But I am 
not in the California Legislature. If 
this amendment had come up the first 
day of the session, I would probably 
have voted for it. But 9 months in the 
Congress have taught me a lot about 
the economy of different parts of the 
country. 


I share the view of my friend, the 


gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
MITCHELL), that I, too, was unhappy 
with the Gramm-Latta vote and felt 
we should vote against all the regional 
interests in subsequent matters. But 
when one looks at the economy of a 
country, one has to develop a different 
perspective and cannot make one’s de- 
termination on parochial interests. 

So I am supporting the present pro- 
gram and opposing this amendment 
because I think it would destroy the 
economy of a very significant part of 
the country. 
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Mr. PETRI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a clarification? 

Mr. NATCHER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. PETRI. Mr. Chairman, I admire 
the gentleman a great deal, and he is 
in fact one of my heroes in this body, 
an iron man of this institution. I rise 
only to defend the State of Wisconsin. 
We are one of the major tobacco grow- 
ing areas in the country, and in fact 
the fastest growing type of chewing 
tobacco is produced within the borders 
of my State. 

Mr. NATCHER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HAGEDORN. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 


Chairman, 
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Mr. NATCHER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota, 

Mr. HAGEDORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
share the respect for my distinguished 
colleague from Kentucky which my 
other colleague just mentioned. I 
think the problem that a lot of us 
have with this, Mr. Chairman, is the 
fact that it is the principle of this type 
of a program that allows to pass on 
from generation to generation the 
right for a certain few, select families 
in this country to produce tobacco, to 
own allotments and quotas, to lease 
them out, to take in tremendous prices 
per acre of land based on the allot- 
ments that they hold for the use of 
that land in tobacco production. 

I really do not care whether people 
smoke or not. It is a free country; we 
do not prohibit it in this country; and 
they can make that choice, but I do 
have a lot of problems in seeing where 
tremendous prices per acre are being 
paid in the way of leases or rent in 
order to have that privilege to grow. I 
think that is what is under attack 
today. 

I will gladly support a loan program 
for tobacco production based on a 
world price, in recognition of the cost 
of production and that sort of thing, 
in this country, but I do not think we 
can continue to support a program in 
Congress after Congress that is far 
outdated and completely out of sync 
with the system of agriculture we have 
in this country. I think that is where 
we differ on this legislation. 

Mrs. ROUKEMA. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

I want to commend Mr. SHAMANSKY, 
my colleague from Ohio, for his clear 
and lucid statement at the very begin- 
ning of this debate. I would also like to 
indicate that we have been subjected 
to an Orwellian type of debate in 
many respects since then. Some of the 
arguments absolutely defy the facts 
and I am astonished to hear them 
come from the mouths of some of the 
same people who have been the 
staunchest free-market proponents in 
this body. We have, for example, been 
told that perhaps this tobacco allot- 
ment support system is a substitute 
for a welfare program for poor blacks, 
and I think anyone that knows any- 
thing about the allotment program 
understands that it has little relation- 
ship to poor Southern blacks. 

Incredulously, we have also been 
asked to believe that the higher tobac- 
co prices will somehow reduce smoking 
and be an endorsement of a better 
health program for the United States. 
If there is in fact any correlation, 
which I seriously doubt, between cost 
and decreased smoking in this coun- 
try, then I recommend excise taxes, 
which are currently under consider- 
ation by the administration, and direct 
those revenues to the Treasury. 
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But, beyond the issues of the debate 
which have been raised so far—and 
they have been diverse—I simply want 
to point out a couple of facts that I be- 
lieve are correct, as documented and 
researched. They are these: 

The support system has undermined 
the ability of domestic producers to 
compete with cheaper foreign imports, 
as evidenced by the fact that imports 
have increased from 11 percent to 30 
percent in the last 16 years. A U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture official testi- 
fied earlier this year before the Inter- 
national Trade Commission and pro- 
jected a rapid increase in loan losses 
from this program. The prediction 
ranged anywhere from $193 to $273 
million over the next 4 years. Let me 
repeat, $193 to $273 million over the 
next 4 years, compared to the number 
that has been touted today of $57 mil- 
lion in the last 45 years. This is a pro- 
gram that is too expensive under 
present economic conditions for the 
taxpayers to continue to support. 

The solution to this problem is not 
to implement import restriction, as 
some have suggested, but to eliminate 
this costly price support system that 
has outlasted its usefulness. 

In addition, I would like to discuss a 
little bit about the health concerns 
and the relationship to dollars and 
cents. The facts are that it will cost 
the Federal Government $15 million 
to administer this program in 1981. At 
the same time, the Government, 
through the Department of Health 
and Human Services, in 1981 will 
spend approximately $40.4 million for 
research and educational activities re- 
lated to smoking’s impact on health, 
including an antismoking campaign. It 
is indeed ironic—it is absolutely 
dumb—to be spending more money to 
promote the tobacco industry even 
while the Government, through other 
arms, is officially committed to spend- 
ing millions on an antismoking cam- 
paign. It may not bother the people in 
this body, but I can assure you that it 
bothers the people in the country at 
large that we are being asked today to 
spend money on an antismoking cam- 
paign, while continuing to endure 
large costs to the Government 
through the allotment program over 
the years at an increasing rate for a 
product that is a proven health im- 
pediment, while at the same time this 
body last week voted against a sugar 
program and a peanut program, and 
none of these rationalizations were 
raised against those products at that 
time. 

Mr. HUBBARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise to speak in opposition 
to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to com- 
ment in reference to what my friend 
and colleague from Pennsylvania said 
in reference to the Chair's recognition 
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of Members seeking to speak on this 
amendment. I believe all of us in this 
Chamber today know that the Chair- 
man of our Committee, the Honorable 
MarrHEW McHucH of the State of 
New York, has been very fair and has 
recognized as best as he could those 
who have sought recognition. He, of 
course, has recognized the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, the gentleman from 
Ohio, the gentlelady from New Jersey, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, and 
others who have spoken in favor of 
the amendment. 

Mr. EDGAR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUBBARD. Certainly. 

Mr. EDGAR. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the gentleman has to be corrected. 
The gentleman in the chair did not 
recognize those persons. We have 
gotten recognition through asking 
those people in the well to yield. 
There have only been three speakers 
who have received a total of about 15 
minutes to point their case on this 
issue. I think the gentleman makes a 
good point, the gentleman in the chair 
has conducted himself very well, and 
he has great respect for the Members 
of Congress and is selecting people to 
speak by membership on committee, 
by seniority, by recognizing a balance 
between both sides, but I do not think 
the gentleman can make a clear argu- 
ment that all the points on the issue 
in support of the gentleman's amend- 
ment have clearly been heard by per- 
sons recognized by the gentleman in 
the chair. 

Mr. HUBBARD. I thank the gentle- 
man. I would say also that the Chair 
has been most fair in recognizing 
people who have sought to speak in 
favor of the amendment. There are 
few of them, and I do remember the 
gentleman from Columbus, Ohio, 
spoke for 17 minutes with eloquence in 
presenting his amendment at the be- 
ginning of the alloted time. 

Mr. Chairman, since 1933 over $5 bil- 
lion has been loaned by the Commodi- 
ty Credit Corporation to tobacco grow- 
ers. Yet, during that 48-year period, 
only $56.7 million has been charged 
off. Furthermore, nearly $7 billion is 
returned to the Federal, State, and 
local treasuries each year in the form 
of tax revenues from tobacco sales. 

The price support program for to- 
bacco is of primary importance to the 
State of Kentucky, as has already 
been pointed out by the gentleman 
from Lexington, Mr. HoPKINS, and the 
gentleman trom Bowling Green, Mr. 
NATCHER. I represent in western Ken- 
tucky approximately 48,000 tobacco 
farmers, with 34,000 burley tobacco 
producers, 8,750 air-cured tobacco 
growers, and 6,125 Fire-Cured tobacco 
growers. The district I represent in 
Kentucky is the Nation's sixth largest 
producer of burley tobacco. 

Many of these western Kentucky to- 
bacco farmers are already poor and 
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needy. I would say to the gentlewom- 
an from New Jersey (Mrs. ROUKEMA), 
who was making reference to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland (Mr. MITCH- 
ELL), that thousands of the tobacco 
farmers I represent are hard-working 
black citizens who are anxious about 
the future of the tobacco program. I 
would mention that these are South- 
ern blacks. 

The loans advanced to the farmers 
permit them to finance their crop. 
The principal is paid back with inter- 
est. The cost to the Government is 
minimal, if anything. 

Mr. Chairman, consequently the ar- 
guments that the program costs the 
Government too much money are not 
valid, especially when we consider the 
tax revenues—$7 billion annually— 
that tobacco brings in. 

Lastly I would say, Mr. Chairman, 
that there are tens of millions of 
Americans who actually enjoy smok- 
ing. We have heard from Members of 
Congress who have boasted about the 
fact that they do not smoke. There are 
many Members of Congress who enjoy 
smoking. I think of the gentlewoman 
from New Jersey, who enjoys her pipe. 
I think of our Speaker, who enjoys his 
cigar; and many of us in Congress who 
enjoy smoking cigarettes. 

Mr. BONER of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUBBARD. I yield. 

Mr. BONER of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise to support the gentle- 
man’s statement and in opposition to 
this amendment. 

Mr. HUBBARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
close by asking my colleagues to think 
of the tens of thousands of tobacco 
farmers who do strongly oppose this 
amendment by the gentleman from 
the city of Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. EDGAR. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to continue for 5 additional min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, what is the 
request that the gentleman made? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania requested unani- 
mous consent to proceed for an addi- 
tional 5 minutes. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, is there 
any disposition upon the the part of 
the leadership to limit the debate? 
Can the Chair inquire as to whether 
there is any disposition on the part of 
the leadership to limit debate? 
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Mr. ROSE. If the gentleman would 
yield, I have no intention to request to 
limit debate, but I would urge my col- 
leagues to let us conclude this as 
quickly as we can and get on with the 
further business of the Committee. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr. EpGAR) for 10 minutes. 

Mr. EDGAR. Mr. Chairman, this has 
been an interesting debate. To hear 
the comments, particularly from those 
who support the tobacco issue and 
oppose the gentleman's amendment 
has been enlightening. Let me first 
make a point about the personal at- 
tacks we have heard today. One of the 
reasons I took the microphone and ob- 
jected strenuously to the comments 
being made by the gentleman from 
Kentucky is not that I do not respect 
the gentleman very much. In fact, he 
is one of my heroes in the House as 
well. But it reminded me of the time 
not too long ago when I offered an 
amendment on some water project 
issues, and Member after Member 
stood up and said, “What right do you, 
a Member from Pennsylvania, have to 
have any comment, any thoughts, any 
views about the Tombigbee Waterway, 
the central Arizona project, the 
O'Neill project, the Merimac Dam or 
any other dams or water project.” 

It is incumbent upon each of us as 
Members of this body to work and 
vote our best judgment, and to come 
to the well of the House with amend- 
ments that we have researched and 
that we understand. I commend the 
gentleman from Ohio for offering his 
amendment. I commend him for risk- 
ing himself, and even if there is not a 
stalk of tobacco grown in his district, 
his constituents, like mine, have to 
pay the cost of any subsidy. His 
constituents, like mine, have a voice in 
whether or not a tobacco program is 
placed within Federal policy. 

I would suggest that all 435 Mem- 
bers of the House have a right to offer 
amendments. 
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Mr. Chairman, the second point I 
would like to make is that I would like 
to see some of the Members of this 
body, particularly those to my left— 
those who were very strong in stand- 
ing up and saying just a few months 
ago, “Let's get Government off our 
backs and out of our pocketbooks,” 
those who were very strong in their 
rhetoric about Government controls, 
and those who were very strong in 
their rhetoric about how we should 
not have Government intervention in 
so many of the programs and in our 
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lives—address this issue. Where are 
those Members today? Were are they 
in taking the microphone and articu- 
lating their position on this issue? 

This program has been defended as 
a control, it has been defended as Gov- 
ernment intervention, and it has been 
developed as a Government subsidy. 
Many of those issues are issues which 
many of the Members have objected 
to. 

Mr. HEFNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDGAR. I will not yield until I 
have finished with the four points I 
would like to make. 

So the point is: Where are those ad- 
vocates of balancing the Federal 
budget today when we have an oppor- 
tunity, even if it is small, to make an 
impact on that issue? 

Point No. 3: The question has been 
raised about the poor small farmers. 
Many of the Members have said that 
the poor small farmers are going to be 
put out of work and put out of their 
farms, and that this highly rich cash 
crop is no longer going to be available 
to them. 

I wonder where many of the Mem- 
bers were when we were debating 
issues for the small child who was 
losing his or her health care program 
that was critical, or for the mother of 
a small child who no longer could 
place that child in a day care center. 
Where was their compassion when the 
elderly programs were being laid out 
for destruction within this body 
during the budget discussion? 

I am concerned about the small 
farmer, too, and I think all of us 
throughout the Nation, in urban 
America, rural America, and suburban 
America, should be concerned about 
the small farmer. 

Are there any funds in this legisla- 
tion to provide for that small farmer 
some research and technology about 
how he can move from tobacco as a 
crop to some other commodity? Are 
there any programs within this bill to 
provide that small farmer the oppor- 
tunity to move from the crop of tobac- 
co to some other substance, or will we 
in fact in the year 2000, after all of the 
studies and research on tobacco have 
been completed, still be here with 
some type of Federal involvement in a 
program for tobacco? 

I think that there are issues relating 
to small farmers that can be dealth 
with adequately if we use our creative 
skills. 

But the point I want to make, the 
bottom line of this discussion, is not 
the personal attacks, it is not who is 
for or against the allotment program, 
and it is not the question of the small 
farmer. I think the bottom-line ques- 
tion is a symbolic one. It has been said 
that this program costs us nothing, 
but over the life of the program over 
$57 million has been used. It has been 
suggested that in this bill there is only 
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about $79 million of outlays, all of 
which will be repaid to the Federal 
Government. 

I ask my colleagues, with an $80 bil- 
lion deficit, do we borrow that money 
for this program? I ask my colleagues, 
even though it may only be a dime, 
one thin dime of expenditures by the 
Federal Government, can we in good 
conscience vote to support a program 
where one dime is used to support to- 
bacco when there was not a dime of re- 
duction for some of the pork-barrel 
projects within the new budget? 

Can we support a program that 
spends one dime of taxpayers’ dollars 
when we have reduced the funding for 
cancer research? Can we in fact spend 
one dime of the Federal Government’s 
money when we have reduced funds 
for the school lunch program? 

Mr. HEFNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDGAR. Can we in fact spend 
one dime of Federal subsidy when we 
have reduced scholarship and loan 
programs to educate our young 
people? 

Mr. HEFNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDGAR. I will 
moment. 

Can we in fact spend one dime of 
Federal money when we have reduced 
nutrition programs for many through- 
out our Nation? Can we in fact spend 
one dime when we have reduced assist- 
ance to families of low income? Can we 
afford in this time of austerity to 
borrow one dime and create additional 
dollars in the Federal deficit for a pro- 
gram of this nature? 

I think this is a symbolic opportuni- 
ty for us as a Congress to stand up and 
say, not one dime to the tobacco subsi- 
dy, the tobacco loan program, or the 
administration of such a program. 

If we determine as a Congress that a 
controlled program should be put in 
place, let us put a dime of tax on the 
sale of tobacco, and let us use the reve- 
nues from that dime to pay fully for 
this program, if that is in fact the 
nature of it. 

Under the present language of the 
bill, we are going to spend consider- 
able dimes of taxpayer’s money to pro- 
vide for this program. I think it is 
wrong, and I am not willing to commit 
that one dime to it. 

Mr. HEFNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDGAR. I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. HEFNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would just respectfully point out to 
the gentleman, who was referring to 
the cost of the programs for the feed- 
ing of children and senior citizens and 
for cancer research, that there were 
many of us who stood and were count- 
ed to keep the money for these pro- 
grams. 

I think the gentleman points with a 
very wide brush. I am sure that many 
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of us who have asked for support for 
this program also stood and were 
counted in support of these programs 
for handicapped children and senior 
citizens and of feeding programs, and 
so forth, and we took a considerable 
amount of heat for it. So I wish the 
gentleman would not paint with such 
a wide brush. 

Mr. EDGAR. Mr. Chairman, let me 
commend the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. HEFNER) for his votes, 
and I will admit to the gentleman that 
my brush was a bit wide. I would like 
to say to the gentleman that I respect 
his ability to see the larger picture. 

I just wish that some of the gentle- 
man’s colleagues who did not support 
that wider view would in fact have 
supported him, because then I think I 
might feel much more comfortable 
about the symbolic dimes that are 
going to be spent on this program if 
others had shown the same courage. 

Mr. SHAMANSKY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDGAR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. SHAMANSKY), 

Mr. SHAMANSKY. Mr. Chairman, 
the point was made that not one stalk 
of tobacco grows in my district, in 
Franklin, Delaware, and Morrow 
Counties, and that is absolutely true. 
One reason for that could be that the 
law prohibits anybody from growing 
tobacco there. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. EDGAR. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. SHA- 
MANSKY) for his comments. 

Mr. Chairman, as I conclude my 
comments, let me just summarize 
quickly. We have heard a lot of argu- 
ments on this bill. I think the amend- 
ment is far more symbolic than the 
issue all of us have focused on. 

I commend the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. SHamansxky) for his ability 
and for his willingness to risk himself. 
I think it is important and incumbent 
upon all of us as Members of Congress 
to stand up and analyze the issue and 
vote for the gentleman’s amendment 
and against the tobacco program. 

Mr. NAPIER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, first of all, I want to 
commend and associate myself with 
the words of the distinguished sub- 
committee chairman, the gentleman 
from North Carolina (Mr. RosE). He 
has been one of the most effective 
spokesmen for tobacco that I have 
heard, and he has done an outstanding 
job. 

I would say the same for our ranking 
minority member, the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. HoPKINs), and I would 
say the same for our ranking minority 
member on the committee, the gentle- 
man from Virginia (Mr. WAMPLER), as 
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well as for the gentleman from North 
Carolina, (Mr. WHITLEY), the gentle- 
man from North Carolina (Mr. JONES), 
who serves on the committee, and my 
friend, the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. ROGERS). 

Mr. Chairman, the elimination of 
the tobacco price support program 
would be disastrous for the southeast- 
ern United States, and I rise in strong 
opposition to the pending amendment. 

The tobacco program has two parts. 
First, it is designed to control the 
supply of tobacco through marketing 
quotas, and second, to support the 
price of tobacco through loans to 
farmers. The marketing quotas are 
mandatory only after two-thirds ap- 
proval by tobacco farmers. 

If tobacco producers vote to adopt 
marketing quotas, then the Govern- 
ment is required to provide price sup- 
port, Conversely, if marketing quotas 
are not approved then price support is 
not provided. There are no direct 
Commodity Credit Corporation pay- 
ments to growers. Rather, CCC loans 
are made available through producer 
associations, also known as coopera- 
tives, that are under contract with 
CCC to handle all operations connect- 
ed with making loan advances to pro- 
ducers, arranging for receiving, redry- 
ing, packing, storing, and eventually 
selling the tobacco under loan. 

After the tobacco is sold by the pro- 
ducer cooperative or association, pro- 
ceeds are used to reimburse CCC, with 
interest, for its loan advances. In this 
regard, it should be noted that 


changes in the tobacco program have 


already been directed this year 
through the budget resolution with 
two specific changes. 

First, the interest rate paid at the 
time of reimbursement to CCC is at 
the cost of money to the Government, 
not at a subsidized rate. Second, all 
costs in regard to grading of tobacco 
will now be paid by producers, and will 
not be paid for by the Government. 

Since 1933, CCC has loaned about $5 
billion through producer associations. 
At the end of fiscal year 1980, out- 
standing loans total $814.9 million. 

The cumulative loss on tobacco loans 
from 1933 through fiscal year 1980 
amounts to $56.719 million. The cumu- 
lative financial loss on the tobacco 
loan program represents 0.3 percent of 
CCC's total cumulative loss of $19.1 
billion on all commodity loan invento- 
ry operations. The supply control fea- 
ture of the tobacco program effective- 
ly helps maintain prices above the sup- 
port level, thus minimizing loan char- 
geoffs and losses for CCC, and thus, 
saving the Government money. 

During the same period of time, 
about $130 billion has been collected 
by Federal and State governments in 
cigarette excise taxes. In 1979, the 
Federal Government received more 
than $2.4 billion in excise taxes in to- 
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bacco products, while State treasuries 
received about $3.7 billion. 

The net cost of the tobacco loan pro- 
gram, over the entire history of the 
program, represents about the same 
amount of money that the Federal 
Government spends every 45 minutes. 

Tobacco is very important to the Na- 
tion's international balance of pay- 
ments. The value of tobacco and to- 
bacco product exports in 1980 was 
about $2.4 billion, with a favorable bal- 
ance of trade of $1.9 billion. 

In South Carolina, tobacco provides 
jobs for over 27,000 people. In my dis- 
trict alone, in addition to the number 
of farmers who depend on this crop 
for their livelihood, there are 41 ware- 
houses. It returns over $377 million to 
the economy of South Carolina. 

Elimination of the tobacco program 
would be disastrous in economic terms. 
Not only would there be severe disrup- 
tions in the banking and commercial 
systems of the Southeast, but there 
would also be a very severe probability 
of a recession in tobacco producing 
areas of the country. Allotments are 
used in calculating land values, and 
there is little doubt that land values 
would drop severely in rural areas. De- 
faults on loans would be common- 
place. Bankruptcies, which are already 
threatened because of other depressed 
prices and severe farm conditions, 
would be rampant. Heavy demands 
would be placed on Government wel- 
fare programs. The burden on the 
economy would be tremendous—in the 
billions of dollars—and the costs to the 
taxpayers outside the areas would be 
equally harsh and long term. 

Currently, the cost of the program is 
minimal. In fiscal year 1980, the costs 
were broken down as follows. 

[Dollars in millions] 
Activity: 
Administration of price suppor 


Inspection and grading 
Market news reporting 
Research and extensio: 
Miscellaneous 


The program insures incomes to 
farmers who would otherwise be 
unable to support their families on the 
small farms they own. Their land is 
particularly suited to grow tobacco, 
not other crops. The program also in- 
sures that the supply of tobacco 
equals the consumption, thereby pre- 
venting huge surpluses of the crop. 

In fact, it is the small farmer that 
the program protects, not the large 
farmer. Large corporate farms would 
benefit from a loss of the controls de- 
bated today. 

A vote to eliminate the tobacco price 
support program is a vote to destroy 
the family farm system in the South- 
east—a vote to place families on the 
tax-supported welfare system—a vote 
to deprive people of the lands they 
own—and a vote against the people 
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who work so hard, so hard, to provide 
for the needs of the American con- 
sumer—the small family farmer. 

Mr. RICHMOND. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the committee position on tobacco, 
and against this amendment. 

I do not smoke. I am from Brooklyn, 
and, we do not grow tobacco there. 
However, I support the tobacco pro- 
gram now in effect. 

I would hope we can bring this 
debate to a quick close and vote 
against this amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard a good 
deal of comment here today principal- 
ly involving the macroeconomics of to- 
bacco. I have heard a lot about mil- 
lions and billions and things like that 
from people who, I dare say, would not 
know how to sucker, much less prime, 
the first stalk of tobacco. 
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Lacking a Phi Beta Kappa key and a 
degree from Harvard, according to the 
gentleman from Ohio, the proud pos- 
sessions of the sponsor of this amend- 
ment, I am going to talk a little bit 
about the economic realities of what a 
guarantee of a certain price per pound 
to the average tobacco farmer means. 

Tobacco is a unique crop among the 
major agricultural commodities of this 
country because it requires an invest- 
ment of over 250 hours of time before 
each one of those acres of tobacco can 
be brought to market. This is an in- 
vestment that the average farmer 
cannot get someone to share with him. 
He must put out this time whether his 
crop is destroyed by mold, insects, or 
hail. He must make this investment, 
and he must make it far ahead of the 
time at which he will know what that 
crop is going to bring him in the 
nature of dollars. In an acre of wheat 
there are approximately 26 man-hours 
of labor. 

All we really do in assuring the do- 
mestic farmers, the small farmers de- 
pendent on the sale of this tobacco for 
the cash to pay their taxes and to pro- 
vide things that they cannot provide 
themselves, is give them a minimum 
wage because we tell them in advance 
that when they invest this 250 or 300 
hours of time that they are going to 
get something for that time. I wonder 
how many people in Columbus, Ohio, 
would go to work on Monday morning 
if they did not know at the end of the 
week how much they were going to be 
paid. Yet, that is precisely the position 
of the tobacco farmer. In February 
when he starts his seed beds, long 
before he transplants them into the 
fields, he does not know, absent this 
program, if he will receive anything 
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for his labor. All this program does is 
guarantee that we will buy the tobac- 
co. 

So he will receive something for 
those hours of back-breaking labor. 

Mr. SHAMANSKY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SHAMANSKY. The point is 
that every farmer in Franklin, Dela- 
ware, and Morrow Counties, Ohio, 
does exactly the same thing, but does 
not enjoy the same privileges. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. If I can get my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Ohio to un- 
derstand that there are no crops re- 
quiring the investment of 250 to 300 
man-hours per acre that I am aware 
of, other than hothouse tomatoes. 

Mr. SHAMANSKY. It is the same 
principle. Our people take the risk and 
they have many more acres, a lot more 
money invested. The farmers in my 
district invest a lot more money than 
just a couple of hundred hours. They 
invest thousands upon thousands of 
dollars. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. My colleague from 
Ohio is right, they invest money. But 
we do not have guarantees on money 
in this country. We do have something 
called a minimum wage that guaran- 
tees a certain amount of pay per each 
hour expended, that is what this pro- 
gram does for tobacco farmers. 

In essence, this program guarantees 
the farmers, the small farmers of the 
South and the Midwest, a minimum 
wage for their time. They cannot 
invest money because tobacco is not a 
money-intensive crop. Tobacco is a 
labor-intensive crop requiring the 
labor and services of the farmers, their 
wives, and their families. That is all 
we are attempting to do, to guarantee 
them a minimum wage. From this 
guarantee there springs an industry 
that provides, this country billions in 
excise taxes and exports, and most im- 
portantly gives thousands of farmers a 
way to earn their way. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words, and rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FUQUA. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, I also 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, since its inception in 
the New Deal, the tobacco support 
system has been notable as one of the 
most efficient, least costly, and most 
effective of all Government programs. 
The program provides a means of sus- 
tenance for thousands of small farm- 
ers and their families who would oth- 
erwise be faced with spending their 
lives in conditions of abject poverty. 
Moreover, it more than pays for itself 
in revenues generated to the Govern- 
ment. 
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This program is not a handout to 
farmers. Rather, it protects them from 
uncontrollable market fluctuations 
and insures that they will not be at a 
competitive disadvantage with agri- 
business in terms of tobacco produc- 
tion. The income of these farmers is 
modest and they are not living off the 
Government. I am proud to say that 
the tobacco farmers in my district are 
honest and hardworking people. 

To abolish the tobacco program 
would be to turn our backs on family 
farmers. In past years we have acted 
in ways to hurt family farms and the 
result has been a shrinking farm popu- 
lation and fewer acres in cultivation. 
We cannot repeat this mistake with 
tobacco farmers. 

I strongly support the tobacco pro- 
gram as one that makes good sense 
from both a. public welfare and budg- 
etary point of view. I urge my col- 
leagues to do the same. 


Mrs. SCHNEIDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words and rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard a vari- 
ety of different points of view being 
raised today but what I would like to 
focus on at this moment is a call to 
reason and a call to commonsense. 

We have discussed economics. We 
have discussed the potential job and 
employment harm that we may cause 
as a result of passing this amendment. 

But I think it is critically important 
to ask why do tobacco subsidies con- 
tinue to enjoy immunity when other 
Federal programs are being cut. There 
is no question in the minds of the 
American people that it is totally and 
completely inconsistent for one Gov- 
ernment agency to support the growth 
and the manufacture of tobacco while 
other Government agencies or pro- 
grams pay for the deleterious health 
effects sustained by the smoker. 

For the record, I would like to have 
the opportunity to provide a few facts 
and statistics related to health. In any 
American poll when people are asked 
what do they value most, one would 
think that jobs rises to the top of the 
list. However, human health is the 
first and foremost priority of all 
people. 

So let us look at some of the statis- 
tics. If one were to recognize that 
every 2 minutes a death is caused as a 
result of lung cancer, and that there 
are an estimated 250,000 deaths yearly 
as a result of lung cancer, the econom- 
ic toll for illness and death from tobac- 
co-related causes is estimated at $18 
billion yearly. It seems to me if we had 
access to that $18 billion we would be 
much closer toward balancing our 
budget in 1982. 

Smoking also makes the chances of 
lung cancer two and a half to five 
times more likely and it also makes 
the chances of heart attack twice as 
likely. As someone who runs over here 
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periodically to vote, I have great con- 
cern for my colleagues who are huff- 
ing and puffing as the result of these 
deleterious health effects. 

I think I should also mention that 
the American Medical Association has 
taken a very strong position and they 
urge a halt to the tobacco subsidy pro- 
gram. 

Also, there are more taxpayers, and 
since we seem to focus on the concerns 
of taxpayers in this fiscally conserva- 
tive year, there are more taxpayers 
who are nonsmokers than vice-versa. I 
believe that they should not be forced 
to subsidize an industry causing the 
above problems to the tune of $30 mil- 
lion a year. 

Once again, as legislators, I feel it is 
important for us to remain consistent 
and not allow one government agency 
to cause harm and another govern- 
ment agency to attempt to mitigate 
that harm. 

Mr. SHAMANSKY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SCHNEIDER. I am happy to 
yield the remainder of my time to my 
colleague from Ohio (Mr. SHA- 
MANSKY). 

Mr. SHAMANSKY. Mr. Chairman, 
much has been made of the fact that 
this program throughout its history 
has only cost $56 million. That has to 
be the biggest myth in the world, be- 
cause if that were true there would 


-have been no necessity for any of the 


gentlemen from Virginia to point out 
how the law has been changed to re- 
flect the huge amount of subsidy on 
the loan program that the Treasury 
was absorbing. Over the history of this 
program it has not cost a mere $56 
million. But I think one can say and 
properly so it has cost between $600 
and $850 million. Otherwise there was 
no reason to make that change. 

The only reason that law was 
changed with respect to the subsidy 
on the interest rate was because no 
one would admit it was there, and it 
was exposed. So the Commodity 
Credit Corporation lends at a lower 
rate than the Treasury borrows, and 
that is where we get close to $1 billion 
over there. 

With respect to this business of it is 
not costing us anything, our economy 
is losing exports of about $4 billion if 
we go from 60 percent of the market 
down to 28 percent overseas. That is a 
lot of money to this country and we 
are giving that away. 

We have layered in as an unneces- 
sary cost about $1,000 an acre. We 
cannot get away from the figures that 
there are only 30,000 farmers of tobac- 
co growers, in North Carolina, but 
115,000 allotment holders. They are 
the ones that get the cream of this, 
and I can understand why the gentle- 
men from North Carolina are so anx- 
ious. Would that Ohio had such a bo- 
nanza unearned. 
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So what we are doing is a classic case 
of Government intervention which is 
losing both our domestic and foreign 
markets, and also now on which they 
want tariffs to surround them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Rhode Island has 
expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mrs. SCHNEI- 
DER was allowed to proceed for 1 addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr. FOGLIETTA. Mr. 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SCHNEIDER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FOGLIETTA. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. 

The Food and Agriculture Act re- 
veals in microcosm the administra- 
tion's insensitivity to economically dis- 
tressed States and the people who live 
in them. On the one hand, it reduces 
food stamp benefits by $1 billion. On 
the other, it continues the loan price 
support system for tobacco, a product 
identified by the American Medical 
Association and the Surgeon General 
as a threat to the public health. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues 
to contrast tobacco subsidies with pro- 
grams already slashed in the Federal 
budget. Consider, for example, the 
urban development action grant pro- 
gram, deeply cut in the Reconciliation 
Act and proposed for extinction in the 
President’s proposed new round of 
cuts. In Pennsylvania, we need invest- 
ment and jobs. That is precisely the 
objective UDAG has served so well, in- 
vesting only $1.9 billion to create $11.6 
billion in private investment and 
saving or adding 460,000 jobs. In Penn- 
sylvania alone, $109.5 million in action 
grants produced five times that much 
in private investment and created 
16,000 permanent, useful jobs in our 
State’s economy. UDAG was a wise 
and responsible expenditure of the 
public money. Can an administration 
proposing the elimination of UDAG 
justify the continuation of tobacco 
subsidies? 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the people 
of Pennsylvania have already made 
sacrifices for the President's economic 
program, and they are being asked to 
make more. The new round of budget 
cuts would slash $440 million from 
public housing, $475 million from Fed- 
eral aid to help the elderly and poor 
pay their winter fuel bills, $548 million 
from revenue sharing, $475 million 
from mass transit, $362 million from 
Amtrak, over $1 billion from educa- 
tion, $343 million from student loans, 
$364 million from nutritional pro- 
grams for infants. 

These cuts are going to affect every 
State, Mr. Chairman, but they will do 
the most damage in regions where 
high unemployment, abandoned facto- 
ries and lagging investment have 
robbed our States of the fiscal capac- 
ity to fill the vacuum created by this 
administration. 


Chairman, 
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I firmly believe that every State 
should shoulder an equal burden to 
balance the Federal budget. The 
people of Pennsylvania have already 
made sacrifices and they are willing to 
do so—if they are convinced that every 
other American is asked to sacrifice 
along with them. That is why we find 
the tobacco allotment and loan price 
support system so objectionable. 
When infants are losing Federal aid 
needed to provide an adequate diet, 
when cities are losing Federal aid to 
provide decent public transportation, 
when the elderly are losing Federal 
aid to keep their homes warm during 
the winter, what possible justification 
can remain for tobacco subsidies? 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that there 
is none, and I urge my colleagues to 
join me in supporting the Petri 
amendment. 

Mr. WHITLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. TRAXLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. TRAXLER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. I take this opportu- 
nity to rise in opposition to the 
amendment and would like to adopt as 
my reasons those which have so elo- 
quently been stated by many of the 
persons who have been in this well in 
opposition to the amendment. 

I would like to touch on just one 
other aspect of this matter, and that is 
as a member of the Northeast-Midwest 
Congressional Coalition I want to 
inform the membership that the coali- 
tion has no official position or unoffi- 
cial position in connection with this 
amendment. Some of my good friends 
in the coalition utilize the rules of the 
coalition to advise members of the coa- 
lition that they, on stationery of the 
coalition, that they were in support of 
this amendment. I want to advise the 
membership that the rules of the coa- 
lition permit that kind of communica- 
tion. It is not an official position. 
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There is no official position. And 
each member of the coalition, of 
course, will be voting his or her indi- 
vidual conscience. As a member of the 
coalition, I am very pleased to oppose 
this amendment and urge its rejection 
by the House. 

I extend my thanks to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WHITLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Chairman, the 
basic economic life of North Carolina 
and many other States is built upon 
tobacco, and tobacco production by 
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small farmers will no longer be possi- 
ble if the tobacco program is gutted 
today, or if the tobacco program is 
killed. The results of either would be 
economic disaster. Since I have been 
calling and talking to many of you for 
the past 3 weeks, explaining the tobac- 
co program and expressing the hope 
that you will oppose this attempted 
destruction of that program, I hesitate 
to take the time to add to what has al- 
ready been said about this amend- 
ment, but I come from a heavy flue- 
cured tobacco growing district and I 
feel that many points need to be 
made. 

Let me therefore summarize what 
would happen if there were no tobacco 
program next year. I do this because 
so many members do not seem to ap- 
preciate the consequences of adopting 
this amendment. 

Without the tobacco program, the 
money tap will be cut off the day the 
bill becomes a statute. 

Immediately there will be no money 
to pay debts or buy the necessities of 
farming. 

The wheels of commerce will grind 
to a halt. Businesses will collapse in 
domino-fashion. The small towns of 
North Carolina wil dry up and 
become ghost towns. 

Tractors made in congressional dis- 
tricts far from tobaccoland will not be 
bought. 

In fact, tractors and other farm ma- 
chinery and many other things al- 
ready bought will not be paid for—can 
never be paid for. 

Loans of every kind will receive no 
more payments from  tobaccoland. 
There will be no more money with 
which to do so. 

Remember, agricultural areas are 
generally extremely credit worthy, but 
capital-short. They must import the 
capital needed to create and operate 
businesses of every kind, including the 
business of agriculture. 

Money for farm and farm-area lend- 
ing is raised on the national money 
market and imported. 

Farm/farm-area defaults will hurt 
the whole U.S. economy—it is inevita- 
ble. 

So many tobacco farmers will be 
bankrupt and unable to repay off im- 
ported loans that it wil be the 
“Grapes of Wrath” again. 

Grass wil grow in the streets of 
Smalltown, Tobaccoland, U.S.A., as it 
did before the people of the United 
States got a New Deal in the 1930's—a 
New Deal which had at its heart the 
farm programs the Congress enacted 
into law during the early thirties. 

Government deregulation seems to 
be the label attached to everyone's pri- 
vate cause, public cause, or legislative 
proposal. If it is labeled deregulation 
then it is supposed to have sanctity 
from criticism or even objective exami- 
nation. Simply label your bill as de- 
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regulation and everyone in the Con- 
gress is expected to be an enthusiastic 
supporter. The alternative may by po- 
litical suicide. 

The latest on the bandwagon of de- 
regulation is the Tobacco Deregula- 
tion Act of 1981. Behind this appeal- 
ing if not seductive title is a bill which 
will destroy the livelihood of thou- 
sands of small family tobacco farms 
and ruin many rural communities all 
across the South. 

Under the guise of fostering free en- 
terprise, the so-called Tobacco Deregu- 
lation Act would not only bankrupt 
tens of thousands of small farmers 
and tens of thousands of small busi- 
nesses; but it would also decimate 
thousands of communities throughout 
the tobacco-growing regions of Amer- 
ica. And the ramifications of this dis- 
astrous legislation would be felt 
throughout the Nation as farm equip- 
ment would go unbought and much of 
the tax base would crumble. 

Indeed, this legislation fails to take 
into account the reasons why the to- 
bacco program was created and has 
been maintained for over 40 years. In 
fact, this legislation ignores the funda- 
mentals and long history of Govern- 
ment assistance and support to all of 
agriculture. 

Government support of agriculture 
has been an investment which has 
paid off handsomely. Commodity pro- 
grams are essential to agriculture in 
this country, and they provide stabili- 
ty which is needed to insure plentiful 
supplies of agriculture products. The 
success of America’s agriculture is the 
envy of the world—a success which 
has given America’s consumers the 
greatest variety and lowest food prices 
of any nation on Earth. In addition, 
America's agricultural exports exceed 
those of any other country and provid- 
ed this Nation with $24 billion in for- 
eign exchange in 1980. Tobacco con- 
tributed $1 billion to this agricultural 
trade surplus. 

Eliminating the tobacco program 
does not mean that tobacco produc- 
tion would stop, or that more people 
will quit smoking. Not at all. But the 
market price for tobacco would be un- 
stable. Production and prices would 
fluctuate widely and, in response to 
the price fluctuations, resources would 
be continuously moving into and out 
of tobacco production. It is this con- 
stant shifting of resources which 
would be costly and wasteful for the 
Nation. 

The free market is a theoretical 
model which is worthy of practical ap- 
plication because it generally achieves 
efficiency in the allocation of re- 
sources and the distribution of prod- 
ucts. Efficiency is desirable, and in a 
world of scarcity, which seems increas- 
ingly to be the case, it becomes essen- 
tial. So, it is economic efficiency that 
we are all after. I abhor wasting re- 
sources as much as any of the rest of 
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you here debating economic policy. 
But what is often overlooked by the 
textbook practitioners of market eco- 
nomics is the fact that the real world 
does not fit the textbook model. 

There are circumstances when the 
rigid application of the free market is 
inefficient. There are situations when 
some degree of Government interven- 
tion is beneficial. Tobacco production 
and marketing is one case in point 
where a limited Government involv- 
ment is necessary for reasons of eco- 
nomic efficiency. The Government is 
the essential ingredient in creating 
stability in an otherwise unstable in- 
dustry. 

The tobacco program stabilizes to- 
bacco production and thus tobacco 
prices by restricting harvested acreage 
and marketing to a level just sufficient 
to meet domestic and foreign demand. 
This is accomplished through a system 
of allotments and quotas. Allotments 
and quotas are only implemented if 
approved on 3-year intervals by the to- 
bacco producers. The Government is 
not forcing controls on the producers. 
It is the producers who seek Federal 
assistance to equitably limit produc- 
tion and thus avoid creating surpluses. 
They voted the program in and they 
can vote it out. 

The allotments and quotas help to 
balance the supply of tobacco with 
market demand. Achieving an equilib- 
rium between supply and demand is 
exactly what a market economy is all 
about. What the tobacco program does 
is stabilize production, at a level con- 
sistent with demand. This does not dis- 
tort the market, it stabilizes the 
market. 

The demand for tobacco is not very 
responsive to prices. Changes in price 
have very little effect on consumption. 
So in years when there is excess of 
production it takes a drastic price drop 
to clear the market of the surplus. 
Conversely, when there is a supply 
shortage the price shoots up because 
consumers still want the normal quan- 
tity. 

Wide price swings are costly to socie- 
ty, particularly on the production side 
because prices direct the allocation of 
production resources. When prices 
drop, land, labor, capital, and manage- 
ment are shifted out of tobacco. When 
prices rise, land, labor, capital, and 
management are shifted back into to- 
bacco production. Such resource ad- 
justments are costly. By stabilizing 
production the costly business of shift- 
ing resources in and out of tobacco 
production can be avoided. 

Most other agricultural products are 
like tobacco, small changes in supply 
bring about wide swings in price. That 
is why the Federal Government pro- 
vides price support for 15 commodities. 
That is why the Federal Government 
has authorized marketing orders for 
fruits and vegetables. 
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Both producers and consumers bene- 
fit from these programs. Producers are 
provided with some assurance of 
future market prices that will enable 
them to pay their bills and continue in 
production. And consumers benefit 
from adequate and stable supplies of 
farm produce. 

With the long leadtime between pro- 
duction planning and harvest, a reli- 
ance on market signals to allocate re- 
sources can leave consumers without 
sufficient supplies. A supply shortage 
will in turn lead to higher prices but 
production may not respond for a year 
or more. 

Agriculture is not like a factory 
which can be closed down one week 
and restarted the next week. And this 
is one of the reasons why we have a 
long history of Federal commodity 
programs. 

The lessons we learned in the ab- 
sence of farm programs are the reason 
for their existence. Is our memory so 
short that we cannot remember why 
we created our farm programs? Is it 
really necessary to experience again 
the hard lessons of history? Surely, it 
is not necessary to bring hardship and 
suffering to thousands of family to- 
bacco farms so that we can relearn a 
lesson that should never have been 
forgotten. 

The most costly aspects of eliminat- 
ing the tobacco program are the 
human adjustments. Tobacco is pro- 
duced on a large number of very small 
farms. The family farm ethic has been 
better preserved on tobacco farms 
than in any other segment of Ameri- 
can agriculture, and the family farm 
character of tobacco is due to the Fed- 
eral tobacco program. Discontinuing 
the tobacco program would be equiva- 
lent to abandoning the family tobacco 
farms, and the opportunity of thou- 
sands of families to stay on the farm. 
We desperately need them now, so 
that when we even approach a food 
shortage in the United States they will 
still be in harness, ready, able, and 
willing to produce more. 

The family farm is an institution 
which was fundamental to the devel- 
opment of this Nation, and it remains 
an institution which still embraces the 
values of hard work, self-respect, and 
freedom. The Congress has repeatedly 
endorsed the family farm and will do 
so again in this year's farm bill, if in 
fact we have a bill. Is it only empty 
rhetoric in these congressional pro- 
nouncements? It would be tragic to 
abandon the family farms and turn to- 
bacco production over to the large cor- 
porations. 

There are some 202,000 farms that 
produce tobacco in this Nation. For 
many of these farms tobacco is not the 
major farm commodity but provides 
additional, and often critical income. 
However, there are 145,000 commercial 
tobacco farms which rely on tobacco 
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as the major source of farm revenue. 
These commercial tobacco farms are 
not large. The farms average only 129 
acres in size, too small to survive with- 
out tobacco. But with an average 6.6 
acres of tobacco, these farms now pro- 
vide a home and a living which is 
much better than being unemployed 
in some city, and starving for lack of a 
job and food. 

This is not to say that life is easy for 
tobacco farmers. It requires hard, very 
hard work to produce tobacco. I grew 
up on a tobacco farm. It was even 
more difficult then, because we did so 
much by hand. However, today, it is 
an extremely tough occupation, re- 
quiring expensive trucks and tractors 
and trailers and land-breaking and 
crop-harvesting equipment. Tobacco is 
a labor intensive crop. Indeed, it re- 
quires 240 hours of labor to produce 
an acre of tobacco, compared to 3 
hours for an acre of corn or wheat. 
The farm operator and the family 
supply most of the labor requirements. 

Now let me tell you what would 
happen without the tobacco program. 
Tobacco acreage would be consolidat- 
ed into large, highly mechanized oper- 
ations. The numerous operators of 
small tobacco farms would be dis- 
placed and the family labor would be 
unutilized. The displacement of farm 
operators and farm labor would be 
more acceptable if there were other 
jobs to absorb these people; but unem- 
ployment is high and likely to get 
worse. 

There is no good reason to throw 
these people into the unemployment 
lines and restructure the production of 
tobacco in the name of deregulation. 
Abandoning family tobacco farms 
would do nothing to enhance market 
competition, since competition would 
ultimately diminish as production 
would become concentrated in the 
hands of a few large corporations. 

The price fluctuations and instabil- 
ity which would follow the destruction 
of the tobacco program would make it 
impossible for the family farms to sur- 
vive. But corporate tobacco production 
would survive because a few large cor- 
porations would have the ability to en- 
force stability. They would create sta- 
bility through the sheer force of 
market power, monopoly power. And 
even then, they will have their prob- 
lems with unlimited production and 
much lower prices. 

The tobacco program has been suc- 
cessful in stabilizing the market— 
avoiding the boom-and-bust cycle of 
farm prices has enabled the small 
family tobacco farms to stay in busi- 
ness. And the cost to the Government 
has been almost imperceptible. There 
is not much opportunity to save 
money with this program. But its 
elimination would certainly be costly, 
to the economy, to the Government, 
and most of all to the family farmers 
in the tobacco States. 
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There is no connection between the 
tobacco program and people’s tobacco 
consumption patterns. This has been 
admitted by health officials both 
within and outside of Government. To 
the extent there is any relationship at 
all, the tobacco program reduces con- 
sumption. The program prevents ex- 
cessive supplies and low prices that 
would accompany an unstable indus- 
try. 

Tobacco seems to be everyone’s fa- 
vorite whipping boy these days. But 
let us review the facts. First, a lot of 
people are employed in tobacco pro- 
duction, and the tobacco program 
helps maintain these jobs. You tell 
me, what are the alternatives if you 
take away these jobs? Second, the to- 
bacco program is probably the most 
effective, maybe the only program to 
fulfill the congressional mandate of 
preserving the family farm. 

To discontinue this program would 
be to abandon the family tobacco 
farms and leave tobacco production to 
the huge conglomerate businesses. 
This would be the antithesis of compe- 
tition and a free market which the 
sponsors of the antitobacco program 
legislation espouse. 

Finally, the tobacco program is 
cheap, dirt cheap. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is not going to save any 
money by eliminating this program. 
Quite the contrary. When the farmers 
and laborers who now make a living 
producing tobacco are displaced, it will 
be the Government which will be 
stuck with the food, housing, medical, 
and education expenses for these 
people. The costs to society of elimi- 
nating the tobacco program will be 
high and personal suffering will be 
great. And to what avail? So that to- 
bacco production can be turned over 
to the large monopolistic corporations. 

Commonsense and economic sense 
are on the side of the tobacco pro- 
gram. Let us not be stampeded by non- 
factual and emotional rhetoric into be- 
lieving otherwise. 

Mr. WHITLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

Mr. DAN DANIEL. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. DAN DANIEL. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

First allow me to express on behalf 
of the tobacco growers of my district 
sincere appreciation for the leadership 
exercised by the Tobacco Subcommit- 
tee chaired by Mr. Rose. 

It strikes me that we are here dis- 
cussing an issue in the subjective—not 
really getting at the heart of why the 
amendment is being considered at all. 

The truth of the matter is that most 
of those who oppose the tobacco pro- 
gram are not sure why they do so. 
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Some say they feel the program 
should be ended because of Govern- 
ment control. Yet, the very restric- 
tions of which they speak have con- 
sistently been approved overwhelming- 
ly by the tobacco growers every 3 
years in a referendum. 

The same restrictions limit the 
amount of tobacco that can be grown 
which logic tells us that less tobacco 
would be available—in response to 
those who disapprove of its use. It is 
also clear that ending the tobacco pro- 
gram is not by itself going to stop one 
person from smoking. 

Those who object to its cost usually 
admit that of all the commodities in 
which the Government has attempted 
to involve itself, tobacco has cost least 
on a percentage basis. During the 40 
years it has been in operation, the to- 
bacco program has seen more than 80 
billion pounds of tobacco move 
through the system and 7.7 billion 
pounds taken under loan. The more 
than $6 billion in Commodity Credit 
Corporation loans have been repaid, 
with less than one-half of 1 percent 
loss to the Government. 

Frankly, I would not be supporting 
the program if it had been a drain on 
the Treasury. It simply has not been 
the case. 

Those who protest so hard overlook 
the fact that these sales have generat- 
ed in excess of $80 billion in Federal 
taxes. In addition, sales of American 
tobacco abroad have netted the United 
States more than $1 billion annually 
in recent years. Without this, our bal- 
ance-of-payments situation would 
have suffered. 

But I am more concerned about the 
human aspect of what we are discuss- 
ing. More than 170,000 farm families 
are involved. Many of them depend to- 
tally or to a great degree on receipts 
from their tobacco crop. The stability 
of the program has assured them an 
income. Without it, they do not know 
what will be their lot. 

In addition to throwing their person- 
al economy into a tailspin, many thou- 
sands of them would suffer an immedi- 
ate loss in land values. Not everyone 
realizes that most of this tobacco land 
has been enhanced by the allotments 
which were assigned when the pro- 
gram began. If one owned his farm 
then, the loss would be less severe 
than to those who have bought new 
land with allotments attached. They 
paid more for the land because of the 
allotment—and without it, many will 
have difficulty meeting mortgage pay- 
ments. Surely, this is a matter of con- 
cern to Congress. We cannot lightly 
treat the results of an action such as 
this. 

This economic effect—which no one 
seems to be able to calculate—is the 
principal reason that I feel hasty 
action should not be taken. 
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The tobacco program should not be 
brought down as a vindictive action. 

Modification may be in order and if 
so, they should be approved. But it 
makes no sense to throw out the baby 
with the wash water. 

Changes in the program, if required, 
should be considered in an orderly 
manner, with hearings before the To- 
bacco Subcommittees of the House 
and Senate, not in an atmosphere of 
confusion and controversy. 

The tobacco program has evolved in 
a progression of well-considered steps 
and it should be continued that way, 
in the national interest. 

In my opinion, if every activity of 
the Federal Government had been 
conceived, developed, and adminis- 
tered in the way this program has, we 
would not be in the sad budgetary sit- 
uation with which we are confronted 
today. 

If this matter is scrutinized objec- 
tively, it should be obvious that the 
purpose of the tobacco program is to 
keep a balance between supply and 
demand; that it has been supported by 
an overwhelming majority of growers; 
that they have prudently agreed to 
adjust allotments, upward or down- 
ward, over 40 years to meet the supply 
requirements of the trade; and that all 
of this has cost the Government a 
minimal amount. 

The program has achieved its origi- 
nal objectives and survived the test of 
time. What more can be said. 


The program was begun in the 


1930’s to provide orderly marketing 


for thousands of tobacco growers who 
were at that time barely recouping 
their cost of production. The program 
sought to assure that supplies did not 
exceed demand and sought to lift 
prices under a system of loans guaran- 
teed by the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration. The system worked well for all 
concerned. Growers were able to stabi- 
lize their production and prices, manu- 
facturers were guaranteed a more 
steady supply, our export trade was 
enhanced, and the Nation was deliv- 
ered of one of the major economic 
problems of the time. 

Then, in the confusion following the 
Supreme Court’s invalidation of the 
original Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
in 1939 the program was suspended by 
growers in their referendum. Did the 
good record of the original program 
carry over into the non-Government- 
participation era? It did not. The 1939 
crop year was disastrous. Production 
was out of kilter, prices were unstable, 
and growers learned a hard lesson. It 
made sense what the tobacco program 
was designed to accomplish. 

Now, more than 40 years later, the 
system is still functioning, with some 
modifications, on the same premise 
that brought about its creation. It is a 
remarkable record and has been ac- 
complished because all segments of 
the industry—growers, warehousemen, 
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buyers, manufacturers, and export- 
ers—have cooperated with the Govern- 
ment in bringing stability. The public 
also has benefited through the taxes 
paid, the addition of thousands of jobs 
and productive utilization of vast areas 
of land. 

Critics of the program are not 
always clear why they oppose it. Some 
say the Government should not be in 
the business of regulating the econo- 
my of an industry—that it should keep 
hands off. This program is self-regu- 
lated with the cooperation of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Some argue that price supports are 
unnecessary in a time of inflation. The 
truth is that in most instances prices 
paid on the market exceed the price 
support level anyway. 

Some question the propriety of the 
Government having anything to do 
with tobacco production while simul- 
taneously spending money for medical 
research to deal with those who fall 
victim to diseases which have a sup- 
posed causal connection with smoking. 
If this be public policy, why do we 
make loans to companies which build 
automobiles that might kill people or 
permit the manufacture of certain 
dangerous drugs? 

There are those who contend that 
the Federal Government should not 
spend money on salaries of personnel 
who deal with tobacco—in administra- 
tion, statistics, information, et cetera. 
Similar outrage is not expressed 
against the thousands of Department 
of Agriculture employees who deal 
with other commodities. Also, the 
Government is now being relieved of 
more than $8 million annually for the 
cost of grading tobacco, as a result of 
action taken earlier this year in the 
reconciliation resolution. 

It is also argued that the cost of 
cigarettes and other tobacco products 
is inflated because of Government par- 
ticipation. The fact is that the amount 
received by growers for their tobacco 
is only a small portion of the cost you 
pay at the cigarette counter. 

The fact is that so long as tobacco is 
grown, there will be a demand for to- 
bacco products. If anything, the 
system of regulation now in effect 
limits the amount grown, rather than 
making tobacco more accessible. 

No one has been able to project 
what would happen if the tobacco pro- 
gram were ended. It seems obvious 
that mass confusion would be the im- 
mediate result. If there were no allot- 
ments, more tobacco probably would 
be grown—both by those who now 
grow it and others who would see an 
opportunity for gain. It is likely that 
many of the 170,000 small farms on 
which tobacco is now grown would 
find great competition from large pro- 
ducers who would utilize the benefits 
of mechanized production. 

If production got out of hand, there 
would be no way to limit it—or—to 
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project what would happen from year 
to year. 

Since tobacco companies obviously 
must have supplies in the volume re- 
quired, if better prices and access 
could be obtained abroad, we might 
well find more offshore tobacco 
coming in—with the resultant adverse 
effect on our balance of payments. 

All this is not a desirable goal. 
Surely, we do not want to create a sit- 
uation in which the economic well- 
being of thousands of growers would 
be placed in jeopardy, the marketing 
system in disarray and our export 
trade endangered at a time when so 
many other ills are befalling us. 

Therefore, 1 urge defeat of the 
amendment. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. WHIT- 
LEY was allowed to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. WHITLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall not belabor the debate. I think 
the issue has been thoroughly debated 
on both sides. 

There is just one essential point that 
I think we ought to remember. It has 
been agreed, I think, by everyone who 
knows anything about the tobacco 
program and by anyone who knows 
anything about the economy of the to- 
bacco-producing areas that to approve 
this amendment would cause very— 
and I underscore the word ‘“very’’—se- 
rious economic disruption in five 
States and sizable areas in additional 
States. 

Now, if this Congress is going to do 
that, if we are going to do that, what 
are we getting in return? Is it worth- 
while? Is the taxpayer going to get 
anything as a result of our taking this 
action? 

Well, there are two arguments that 
have been advanced. The first is that 
tobacco is bad, that the smoking of to- 
bacco is a health hazard, and that we 
ought to oppose it. 

Maybe somebody ought to offer a 
sense of the Congress resolution that 
smoking cigarettes is hazardous to 
your health. But adopting this amend- 
ment in no way—in no way—addresses 
the issue of smoking and health. If it 
passes, there is not one single cigarette 
that is now being manufactured, sold, 
and smoked that will still not be man- 
ufactured, sold, and smoked. Tobacco 
will still be available to the tobacco 
companies, probably at a lower price, 
so you are not touching the smoking 
and health issue at all. 

The second point is that we would 
save money for the taxpayers by abol- 
ishing this program. 

I have carefully researched the cost 
of this program in every aspect, and 
all of the figures I have been able to 
get from the USDA, the Congressional 
Research Service, or anyone else, adds 
up to a total cost, including research, 
including extension, including every- 
thing else, of something like $29.3 mil- 
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lion. That was for 1980. We have al- 
ready cut $6.2 million, 21 percent of 
that has already been cut, because we 
have eliminated the taxpayers pay- 
ment for the grading and inspection 
service. That is now being paid by the 
growers. The only other cost is a possi- 
ble interest subsidy. That has been 
eliminated because the interest is now 
being charged by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation at the cost of 
money to the Government. So we are 
going to stand here today, if we adopt 
this amendment, and create severe 
economic disruption and not get a 
darn thing for it. 

Mr. HARTNETT. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
WHITLEY) has expired. 

(On request of Mr. HARTNETT and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. WHITLEY was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. HARTNETT. I would like to ask 
my colleague a question. The state- 
ment has been made by the author of 
the amendment at least twice on this 
floor that there are 115,000 tobacco al- 
lotments in the State of North Caroli- 
na and only 30,000 tobacco farmers. 

I understand this is very much incor- 
rect, and I just wonder if the gentle- 
man can set the record straight for 
this committee as to exactly what the 
figures are on tobacco allotments in 
North Carolina and the number of to- 
bacco farmers there are in North 
Carolina. 

Mr. WHITLEY. The gentleman's fig- 
ures, as you have said, are completely 
in error. I would like to enlighten my 
colleagues on the subject of the size of 
the farms and the number of farmers. 
I think I have some information on 
that right here. For the 1979-80 flue- 
cured crop—these are not North Caro- 
lina figures, but the flue-cured crop— 
there was an average of 13.8 acres of 
tobacco produced on 28,906 manage- 
ment units. An average of 13.8. Now, 
that is not big farming by anybody's 
standards. Only 27 percent of those 
operators own no allotment and 
rented in all of theirs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
WHITLEY) has again expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. WHIT- 
LEY was allowed to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. WHITLEY. Fifty-seven percent 
used a combination. And get this: 72 
percent of all of the producers of flue- 
cured tobacco were owners of at least 
some tobacco allotments. 

So it is not a matter of just a few 
people growing great big farms. We 
are growing an average of 13.8 acres, 
and the figures on burley are much 
smaller than that. 


Chairman, 
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Mr. HARTNETT. But what I really 
need to know, and what I think other 
Members of this House would like to 
know, if the gentleman will yield fur- 
ther, are the figures correct of 115,000 
allotments in the State of North Caro- 
lina versus 30,000 farmers? In fact, the 
distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. JoHNSTON) told me 
there are 100-and-some-odd thousand 
tobacco farmers in North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITLEY. I think we are talk- 
ing about apples and oranges. There 
are two types of tobacco. There is flue- 
cured tobacco and there is burley to- 
bacco. The operating units in flue- 
cured tobacco are much larger than 
the operating units in burley tobacco. 
The operating units in burley tobac- 
co—the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
WAMPLER) I am sure will agree with 
me—I do not have the exact numbers 
of those, but they are very small; 2, 3, 
4 acres is a normal operating unit in 
burley. So when you talk about large 
numbers of allotments, you are includ- 
ing those small burley allotments. But 
when you are talking about small 
numbers of operators, you are talking 
about flue-cured tobacco. So the fig- 
ures are apples and oranges. 

Mr. HARTNETT. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his answer. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I represent a district 
in Arkansas. No one in my State grows 
tobacco. I do not smoke, nor do I un- 
derstand why other people do. But I 
think that people should have the 
right to use tobacco, in whatever form, 
if they wish to. 

It is my understanding that the 
amendment that is before us today is 
represented by some people as neces- 
sary to change the law because people 
do not have the right to grow tobacco 
if they want to. That is simply not the 
case. In order to grow tobacco you 
must have the land, the equipment, 
the labor, and the knowledge. We 
cannot grow tobacco in Arkansas be- 
cause we do not have the knowledge 
and we do not have the land. If you 
have those four ingredient and compo- 
nent parts, under the present system 
you can apply for and receive an allot- 
ment to grow tobacco if you have the 
land, the labor, the equipment, and 
the knowledge. Growing tobacco is 
somewhat similar, I am told, to pro- 
ducing wine. You have to have the cli- 
mate, the land, the knowledge, and all 
of the ingredients in order to produce 
this commodity that is produced and 
sold in this country in such large 
abundance. 

I hope my friends today in this Con- 
gress will recognize that the States 
that have produced tobacco in the 
past do an excellent job in producing 
that product and provide a commodity 
that the people of this country use 
and prefer. 
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It is also offered as an export which 
is sold around the world today. I see 
no reason whatever to change a suc- 
cessful program that has produced a 
very bountiful crop, producing reve- 
nues for this country, by changing as 
envisioned by this amendment. I urge 
my colleagues to vote down the 
amendment that is presented here 
today. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to speak in 
strong opposition to this amendment 
which would absolutely destroy the 
livelihood of hundreds of thousands of 
farmers and especially those in the 
very poor sections of our country. 

At the outset, I would like to com- 
mend the leadership on both sides of 
the aisle. And I would like to especiai- 
ly commend the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. DE LA GARZA), the gentle- 
man from Virginia (Mr. WAMPLER), the 
gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
RosE) and my distinguished colleague 
from Kentucky (Mr. HoPKINS). And I 
would like to add a special thanks to a 
young freshman Member of this body, 
who has lent many hours and a great 
deal of judgment to this cause, and 
that is my good friend and my distin- 
guished colleague, John Napier of 
South Carolina. 

Mr. Chairman, the real question 
before this body today is not whether 
or not tobacco is going to be grown. 
The fact is that as long as there are 
people who want to smoke, tobacco 
will be grown. The question is who will 
grow it? Will it be grown by the 
276,000 family farms throughout 20 
States in our country, or will it be 
grown by a few large corporations? 

Because, Mr. Chairman, it is clear 
that without the poundage control 
and loan program, the large corporate 
farms will grow more and more tobac- 
co. They can afford to use expensive 
machinery and can produce tobacco 
more cheaply than the small farmers. 
Small growers would never be able to 
compete with these corporate farms, 
and they would soon be run straight 
out of business. 

And let there be no mistake about it. 
Despite all the talk and rhetoric you 
have heard, we are talking about very 
small farms. The average size of a 
burley allotment is only 1.3 acres. 
There's just no getting around this 
fact, these are mostly small, family 
farms. 

And I urge my colleagues to consider 
that these farmers are people who rely 
on tobacco as their main cash crop. 
They use their tobacco income to edu- 
cate their children, buy their groceries 
and to make their car, tractor, and 
mortgage payments. 

If these folks lose their allotment 
and if they are run out of business by 
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the corporate farms, these hard-work- 
ing men and women will have no other 
choice but to go onto welfare. Some of 
my colleagues have argued that these 
farmers should just grow other crops. 
But that would not replace their lost 
tobacco income since there is not 
much else you can grow on just 1 acre 
or so that will earn anywhere near as 
much as tobacco. 

And some of my colleagues have 
argued that even if tobacco farmers 
cannot grow tobacco, they would be 
able to get other jobs, off the land. 
But Mr. Chairman, many wives have 
already gone to work in factories, and 
many other family members have 
tried to help out their families by get- 
ting other kinds of jobs. But the fact 
remains that in these rural communi- 
ties there generally are not many 
other jobs available. 

So if these farmers lose their tobac- 
co income, they will not be able to re- 
place it. Despite the fact that they 
want to work and have worked hard 
on their farms for years and years, 
they will be forced onto the welfare 
rolls. And this will cost all taxpayers 
millions and millions of dollars. In 
looking over income figures for my 
own district, I estimate that the in- 
creased welfare costs in just 1 year 
would be more than the entire profit 
made by the tobacco program over the 
last 10 years. And if that is the case 
for just one district, just think of what 
the welfare costs would be for the 
entire country. 

Mr. Chairman, it is just plain foolish 
to kill a successful, moneymaking, 
Federal program and to replace it with 
a system that will put people out of 
work and onto the welfare rolls. 

I also urge my colleagues to consider 
what the impact on local economies 
and communities would be if we were 
to lose the allotments. 

In my own State, 81,000 people 
count on tobacco for their jobs. And 
considering the unemployment rates 
which are already high, these people 
would have a hard, if not an impossi- 
ble time, finding other jobs. 

Local communities would face severe 
financial hardship. Let me explain to 
you how important these allotments 
are. A tobacco allotment adds about 
$6,000 to the value of an acre of land. 
Without an allotment, appraised land 
values would fall. And Prof. Milton 
Shuffett, an agricultural economist at 
the University of Kentucky, tells me 
that with the fall in land values, Ken- 
tucky would lose $1.5 billion in State 
and local tax revenues. This will mean 
less money for schools, hospitals, and 
local and county revenues. 

At the same time, with the falling 
value of land, farmers’ loan collateral 
would fall. This would lead to foreclo- 
sures throughout all of the tobacco re- 
gions. 

Let there be no mistake about it, if 
this amendment is adopted there will 
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be financial catastrophe for thousands 
of small farmers and for their local 
communities. 

Mr. Chairman, the question before 
the Congress today is not whether or 
not we can afford to keep the tobacco 
program. The question is whether we 
can afford to get rid of it. If the Con- 
gress adopts this ill-conceived amend- 
ment, it will be ruining hundreds of 
thousands of small farmers. And it will 
be replacing a highly successful, mon- 
eymaking program and replacing it 
with increased welfare costs. There is 
no sense to this approach. 

Mr. Chairman, we are not dealing 
with abstract, cold figures. We are 
talking about individual, hardworking 
men and women on farms across the 
country. 

Over the past half year, the Con- 
gress has passed the President's pro- 
gram for economic recovery. It is time 
we gave his program a chance to work. 
And it will not work if the Congress 
drives farmers off their land. It will 
not work if the Congress undermines 
the economies of communities 
throughout the country. 

We need these farmers. They are es- 
sential not only to their communities, 
but to their States and to our entire 
national economy. And it is high time 
that the Congress demonstrated its 
commitment to the family farmers 
which have already been hurt so badly 
by the soaring interest and inflation 
rates. The Congress can show its com- 
mitment to the family farms our coun- 
try so needs by voting against this 
amendment. 

The facts are clear, Mr. Chairman. 
The tobacco program is highly suc- 
cessful and is absolutely vital to tobac- 
co farmers and communities all across 
the country. 

I urge my colleagues to join with me 
in defeating this amendment. 
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Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong oppo- 
sition to the amendment that would 
eliminate the tobacco loan program. 

While I am more closely associated 
with the dairy portion of the farm bill 
inasmuch as I have the largest dairy 
district in the country, there has been 
so much misinformation circulated 
about the tobacco program that I felt 
that I had to take the well to clear up 
many of the mistaken impressions 
that have been created about the to- 
bacco loan program over the past 
weeks and months. 

I have seen and heard a lot of talk 
that the tobacco program only aids 
large, commercial tobacco growers. 
That simply is not true. Let me tell 
you about tobacco farmers in Wiscon- 
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sin—yes, Wisconsin has its share of to- 
bacco growers as well. 

First of all, the average tobacco acre- 
age in Wisconsin is 3.8 acres. The aver- 
age annual income from that acreage 
is $8,200 per farmer. Wisconsin tobac- 
co farms are almost exclusively family 
farms. 

Second, let us take a look at how the 
tobacco loan program worked in Wis- 
consin in 1980. The loan price was 72.9 
cents per pound. The average market 
price was $1.17 per pound. The pro- 
gram was not, in fact, used until the 
market “dried up" later in the year. 
And then, when tobacco farmers in my 
district entered the program, it was 
the first time since 1972 that tobacco 
from the Third District in Wisconsin 
had entered the tobacco loan program. 

Finally, the tobacco program is a 
loan program, not a price support pro- 
gram. Tobacco is placed under loan at 
a specified rate of interest and the 
Government holds the tobacco as col- 
lateral. In 1980, the interest rate was 
11% percent. In 1980, the net loss of 
the tobacco program was $36,000. 

In fact, the cummulative loss experi- 
ence by the tobacco program over its 
50-year existence through 1980 is just 
over $56 million. That is just a little 
over $1 million per year. 

Mr. Chairman, the facts are that the 
tobacco loan program does benefit the 
small family farmer in Wisconsin and 
costs the Federal Government rela- 
tively little. 

I, therefore, urge the Committee to 
defeat this ill-conceived amendment. 

Mr. ROGERS. I thank the gentle- 
man for his comments and I yield back 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to ask the man- 
ager of the bill a couple of questions. 

The first is, in view of the diminish- 
ing nature of the tobacco industry in 
America, have there been any studies 
conducted to determine alternatives in 
this regard? I mean, what happens 
when we reach the Detroit crisis that 
we are experiencing with regard to 
automobiles? We have got to do some- 
thing else somewhere along the line. 
We may not always enjoy the tremen- 
dous auto production that made De- 
troit the prosperous area that it once 
Was. 

Have there been studies or anything 
on that? 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONYERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

I would like to tell the gentleman 
this is a major concern of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and in the 1977 act 
we added title XIV, which is the re- 
search section, and under that title 
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and other additions since that time, 
we have been working and cooperating 
not only with all of the agricultural 
colleges in the United States, but deal- 
ing specifically with the small farmer 
in the South, tobacco farmers, and 
some of the areas where we have limit- 
ed production, several studies have 
been conducted by members of the 
committee. 

For example, we have an amend- 
ment for dairy goat production and for 
titricale and for fish hatcheries. We 
have been working with Auburn Uni- 
versity, Texas A. & M., Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Praire View A. & M. and we have 
been in the field. We have visited with 
them. As limited as the funds are, we 
are trying to gather more funds to 
continue that reaserach and we have 
gone to the farmers themselves and 
asked, “What do you think we can 
help you with in research for that 
eventual day.” 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONYERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. ROSE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I would point out to the gentleman 
that people keep on smoking and they 
seem to be doing that in increasing 
numbers. 

Mr. CONYERS. Is that good news? 

Mr. ROSE. That is not good news to 
me or bad news to me. That was not 
the gentleman’s question. But my ob- 
servation is that when we talk about 
this industry, I ask the gentleman 
which part of it is the gentleman 
really concerned about, and I say to 
the gentleman that the part that I am 
concerned about is, are the people who 
grow these tobacco leaves, as long as it 
is legal, as long as it is not a misde- 
meanor or a felony to posses or smoke 
cigarettes, I want my farmers getting 
the top possible dollar for those 
leaves. 

I understand what the gentleman 
has been through in his district and 
when the problems occurred with 
Chrysler I think the gentleman will 
find that a majority of the Democrats 
from my State understood that prob- 
lem, but we want the gentleman to 
stay in business and keep on making 
automobiles, and I think the gentle- 
man has proved with the help of this 
body that they can do it and do it very 
well. 

Mr. CONYERS. Is the gentleman 
equating the Chrysler bailout with the 
tobacco subsidy amendment? 

Mr. ROSE. No. The gentleman was 
asking me are we checking into other 
things for tobacco farmers because of 
something that the gentleman said 
about Chrysler. I thought the gentle- 
man was the one who made the com- 
parison. 

Mr. CONYERS. Let me rephrase my 
inquiry. 

Mr. ROSE. I would appreciate that. 
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Mr. CONYERS. What is the tobacco 
industry doing to anticipate the poten- 
tial downturn in tobacco sales, assum- 
ing people begin believing what the 
medical industry suggests? 

Mr. ROSE. The tobacco industry? 

Mr. CONYERS. If the gentleman 
posits that there is not a diminution in 
the industry and that people are 
smoking more than ever, the question 
that occurs to me is simply this: Are 
there alternatives being considered in 
the gentleman’s area of the country, 
as we must in Michigan? What do we 
do? Suppose we do not always grow so 
much tobacco? Suppose somehow mi- 
raculously the subsidy fails one unfor- 
tunate year, what can the people of 
those areas of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Kentucky, Virginia, antici- 
pate in terms of a full employment 
program? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Con- 
YERS) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Con- 
YERS was allowed to proceed for 4 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. ROSE. If the gentleman will 
continue to yield, here again the gen- 
tleman is saying the tobacco industry. 
What is the tobacco industry doing. 
Cigarette manufacturers are probably 
not doing anything in anticipation, 
but we in the Congress who support 
job programs and who support the full 


training of umemployed workers will. 


continue to do that and find more 
imaginative ways to see if this demand 
goes down, and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture decreases the allotments along 
with it, that we will have alternative 
programs. 

Mr. CONYERS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONYERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

I think to put it in perspective, there 
are studies being made as I mentioned. 
What can one raise on a few acres, 
rabbits, triticale, a fish. Beyond that, 
if the gentleman would go like I have 
gone to where those areas are, it is 
going to be food stamps and welfare. 
That is what it is going to be, if they 
do not have a little allotment or the 
production on their allotment. That is 
the only other answer. That is the 
only other alternative. 

Mr. CONYERS. May I suggest to 
the distinguished chairman of the 
committee that maybe then this re- 
sponsibility of creating alternatives 
might be one that the Members of 
Congress might want to consider. 
Maybe the tobacco industry does not 
give a rat what happens to these farm- 
ers who need this continued support. 

Mr. EDGAR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CONYERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EDGAR. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I would just like to clarify a point. 

The gentleman indicated in his ques- 
tions that he was concerned about the 
number of people smoking. I think the 
accurate answer—I would like some 
clarification from the committee—I 
think it is right that there are prob- 
ably more people who are smoking, 
but there are also more people and the 
percentage of the total population in 
the United States that is in fact smok- 
ing has been reduced. 

Mr. ROSE. If the gentleman will 
yield, that is possibly right. I do not 
argue with that. I am just saying as 
long as it is legal to smoke cigarettes, I 
want my farmers to get top dollar. 
Was the gentleman talking about 
taxes a minute ago? 

Mr. EDGAR. I want to congratulate 
the gentleman for asking the question 
about research and technology. I 
raised that a little bit earlier and I 
think that is an important issue that 
has to be raised. 

Mr. SHAMANSKY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONYERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. SHAMANSKY. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to quote 
from Senator HATFIELD, from the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of September 17, 
1981—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
advise the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
SHAMANSKY) that it is not in order to 
quote from the proceedings of the 
other body. 

Mr. ALBOSTA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONYERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. ALBOSTA. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I want to point out something, that I 
have listened very intensely today to 
the whole debate about the tobacco 
program. I have heard very few com- 
ments on exactly what this tobacco 
program is all about. 

In my opinion, being a farmer 
myself, and I have been one all my 
life, I think I can speak pretty intelli- 
gently not about only this program 
but every program that I can remem- 
ber since I was a little boy this high, 
running around with my father in the 
milk business. 

I can tell the gentleman firsthand 
exactly what this program does. It 
brings about orderly marketing to a 
group of farmers in five States and 
part of many other States that they 
would otherwise not have. 

This Congress is going to have to 
make a decision as to whether or not it 
wants to support a program that will 
bring about orderly marketing for a 
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group of farmers in five States and 
those other ones that grow tobacco 
also. I think that that is the point that 
we have really missed today. 

I appreciate my colleague from 
Michigan yielding to me because it was 
also brought up, if I may comment on 
this, the fact that these farmers hold 
some monopoly for growing of tobac- 
co. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Con- 
YERS) has again expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Con- 
YERS was allowed to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. ALBOSTA. If the gentleman 
will continue to yield, these farmers 
have to so to those people that they 
buy their supplies from and ask them, 
“How much do I have to pay for that 
supply?” They turn around and go to 
the auction sale and ask them at the 
auction sale, “How much will you give 
me?” 

Is there any other business in this 
country or any other country that op- 
erates that way? 

The answer has to be, “no.” And so 
the point has to be during this whole 
farm bill as to whether or not we will 
assist, not have a giveaway program, 
this is not a giveaway program, this is 
simply a loan program—whether or 
not we will assist our farmers in this 
country to orderly market their com- 
modities. 

Mr. CONYERS. I thank the gentle- 
man for his comments. 

I close with a final question to the 
manager of the bill and a dear friend 
of mine, the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

I know there is no affirmative action 
provision in the measure. Does anyone 
have any idea how many minority to- 
bacco farmers there may be and how 
many minority allotment holders that 
there might exist in the Nation? 

Mr. ROSE. Yes. I went over those 
figures with our colleague from Mary- 
land (Mr. MITCHELL) when he spoke 
against this amendment earlier. 

In the State of North Carolina there 
are 9,300 farms operated by blacks. 
And 4,100 of those farms have tobacco 
allotments on them. In the State of 
Virginia, 1,700 black tobacco farms, 
out of some 3,000 total black farms. 
The percentages are very high. And 
they are not tenants. These are owner- 
ship situations, I would say to my col- 
league. 

Mr. CONYERS. I am happy to see 
an affirmative action program appar- 
ently working with or without EEOC. 
This is an incredible state of affairs in 
at least five States and I commend my 
colleague for this valuable informa- 
tion. 

Mr. ROBERT W. DANIEL, JR. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requi- 
site number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, the Federal tobacco 
price support system has provided a 
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stable income to many owners of small 
farms for the last 48 years. 

This program is extremely complex, 
and any efforts to change it without a 
full understanding of the ramifica- 
tions of such changes could be ex- 
tremely harmful to many of the fami- 
lies who make up the backbone of 
America’s farm community. 

The committee system exists to 
insure that issues considered by the 
House receive more thorough study 
than can be given to them in the short 
time allowed during floor debate. The 
Agriculture Committee has spent a 
great deal of time examining the wide 
range of issues that are traditionally 
included in omnibus farm legislation, 
and has proposed a series of well- 
thought-out changes to many of our 
current agricultural programs. 

The committee has not considered 
the tobacco program, since this pro- 
gram is established under legislation 
separate from omnibus farm legisla- 
tion. To make sweeping changes on 
the House floor would deny the Amer- 
ican public, the tobacco industry, and 
farm interests the right to express 
their views on what changes are neces- 
sary and prudent. I ask my colleagues 
to defeat this amendment, and if we 
believe changes are necessary, then let 
us make these changes after thought- 
ful rather than hasty consideration. 
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Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

We have had a rather extensive and 
lengthy debate on this amendment. I 
think it is very worthwhile. I had in- 
tended to speak earlier on the amend- 
ment, because I felt there would be far 
too many Members who would simply 
take the position: “Don't confuse me 
with the facts, my mind is made up.” 

I say that because in any number of 
question and answer periods with 
what I thought were very intelligent 
people. I found they had no idea how 
this program actually worked. So I say 
again, I think the debate we have had 
has been very enlightening. 

I do not know much about tobacco. 
Shucks, I come from an area where we 
raise corn and soybeans, feed cattle 
and raise pigs. That is the farming 
community out my way. 

I know that the grain price support 
program over a period of time in the 
past has cost untold billions of dollars. 

I also know that it has also served us 
in a different way than the one the 
gentleman from Michigan so ably 
pointed out for tobacco which is an or- 
derly marketing mechanism. 

So for that reason I have to rise in 
opposition to the amendment. The to- 
bacco program was not included in the 
legislation initially before us because 
the committee in its wisdom and in my 
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judgment found no need to recom- 
mend changes at this particular time. 
Neither does the administration sup- 
port any changes in the operation of 
the program currently. 

Why then did the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and the administration 
oppose the amendment? Why do we do 
that? I think there is good and suffi- 
cient reason. 

The tobacco support program is an 
important part of our economy. We 
have been told any number of times 
here that more than 200,000 farms in 
this country produce tobacco and 
thousands more farm families depend 
on tobacco for most of their income. 

When we talk about preserving the 
family farm as we have done so many 
times over a period of time, I will tell 
you, if you are talking about really 
small farmers, they do not get any 
smaller, than these. 

I remember in my earlier days in 
this Congress when I had arguments 
with Mr. Cooley from North Carolina, 
the chairman of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee at that time. I jokingly likened 
the tobacco allotment of those small 
farmers to having no bigger plot than 
square foot dimensions of the ceiling 
of this Chamber. 

We are really talking about very, 
very small farmers. This type farmer 
supports his family on an average of 
four acres and spends 800 hours a year 
harvesting just one acre of tobacco. 
This endeavor requires the labor of 
not only his family members, and 
during harvest it requires hired help, 
which reduces the critically high un- 
employment that exists in many of 
those rural areas where tobacco is 
grown. 

While utilizing less than one percent 
of the nation’s cropland, tobacco ac- 
counts for approximately $3 billion of 
total crop sales annually. 

Something must also be said about 
tax receipts from the tobacco industry, 
at a time when people are searching 
for new and enhanced revenue sources 
around here. Where are we going to fi- 
nance the Government? Well, more 
than $6 billion is collected annually by 
Federal, State and local governments 
from the sale of tobacco products 
alone, not to mention corporate and 
personal income taxes. Few other com- 
modities can boast such revenue con- 
tributions to the Federal Government 
that are used to provide services vital 
to our communities. 

But the most important thing to 
keep in mind is the program’s cost cur- 
rently. I hope everyone understands 
that there are no direct Government 
payments to tobacco producers, as has 
been the case even out my way, to pay 
to not grow a crop over a period of 
time, a philosophy that is completely 
alien to this Member. 

So I am happy to speak in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. 
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The tobacco support program is 
based on a loan, not a subsidy, and it is 
repaid with interest at rates compara- 
ble to the cost of money paid by the 
Government. 

Admittedly, earlier on that was not 
the case, but we have corrected it in 
recent times, so I applaud those cor- 
rections that have been made 

In fact, the program has one of the 
best repayment records of all commod- 
ity programs. You have heard the fig- 
ures here of the $5 billion loaned out 
over the entire length of the program. 
Cumulative losses, in my judgment, 
are minuscule compared to those of 
other crops and commodities, some of 
which are grown and have been grown 
historically in my own district. 

I think, too, the House should bear 
in mind that the tobacco program is 
the least expensive farm program we 
have now. 

In addition, bear in mind that under 
our reconciliation bill earlier this year, 
tobacco producers are required to even 
pay for the full cost of grading and in- 
spection services that traditionally 
have been borne by the Department of 
Agriculture. You ask that same ques- 
tion on some of the other commodities 
and see what kind of an answer you 
get. 

Finally, I would like to remind the 
House that tobacco is not only a 
southern crop. It is grown in 22 of our 
50 States, as far north as Connecticut 
and Wisconsin and as far west as 
Kansas. Elimination of the price sup- 
port program would have far-reaching 
ramifications, ramifications that can- 
not be determined here. The econo- 
mies of the States where tobacco is a 
major crop, as has been alluded to 
here, would be devastated by the 
sudden disappearance of the program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 


gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. FoLEY and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. MICHEL was 
allowed to proceed for 4 additional 
minutes.) 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for this addition- 
al time. 

May I just simply sum up here that 
I do not think that there is any good 
purpose to be served here by attempt- 
ing to eliminate the program at this 
juncture. As has been said here earlier 
we are not going to eliminate the 
public health hazard by what we do 
here one way or another today. I do 
not smoke, and I never have. We have 
seven children who never got stuck on 
the weed and I am grateful for that; 
but this is not the legislation that will 
in any way alter people’s smoking 
habits. Shucks, you have people who 
are smoking things a lot stronger than 
tobacco these days and we have been 
unable to do anything about that, as 
injurious as it is. People are going to 
consume alcoholic beverages and we 
are not going to stop that. The people 
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are going to continue to do dangerous 
things to their own lives because that 
is their personal choice. We are not 
addressing ourselves to that here. 

It is, simply, an orderly marketing 
program for this very vital commodity. 
I can rise in good conscience in opposi- 
tion to the amendment and urge my 
colleagues to vote it down. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I am happy to yield to 
my good friend, the gentleman from 
Washington. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to compliment the gentleman in the 
well. This is not an issue on which 
there is a partisan division. The gen- 
tleman is a distinguished Republican 
leader of the House. The leadership on 
this side is opposing this amendment 
as well. We feel very strongly for the 
reason that the gentleman and others 
have stated that the truth of this pro- 
gram is that it does provide more as- 
sistance to small farmers and it does 
not provide any assistance or induce- 
ment to smoking. That health issue is 
a completely fraudulent issue. 

The gentleman has stated it in an 
articulate and persuasive way that 
over the years this program has been 
the least costly of all the agricultural 
programs we have ever engaged in. It 
is important to hundreds of thousands 
of producers. It will not in any way 
induce or contribute to any health 
problem in the United States. 

I urge on behalf of our side that all 
Members who can be so persuaded 
vote against this amendment. 

Again I congratulate the gentleman 
in the well for his statement. 

Mr. MICHEL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I am happy to yield to 
my friend, the gentleman from North 
Carolina, who has educated me over a 
period of years on a variety of sub- 
jects, not the least of which is one of 
his favorites being debated here. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Illinois for 
his compliment. I just want to thank 
the gentleman for his fine contribu- 
tion and his bipartisan approach. The 
gentleman was a member of my sub- 
committee many years ago. My sub- 
committee seems to have done a lot 
for Republicans. The distinguished 
speaker in the well is now the minori- 
ty leader, and a very capable one. Sen- 
ator Bos DOLE was on my subcommit- 
tee before he went to the Senate. Sen- 
ator KASTEN, a former member of my 
subcommittee, is also in the Senate. It 
seems I have played a part in helping 
others, but somehow I am still chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations and Human Re- 
sources. However, I like my job. 

But I do want to thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution and particu- 
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larly his opposition to the pending 
amendment, which bankrupted a large 
segment of my State, and destroyed 
the means of livelihood of thousands 
of my constituents. I do hope that 
many of his Republican colleagues will 
follow him. Anyway, as a long time 
friend, the gentleman with whom I 
have worked on other matters, I again 
thank him for his help. 

Mr. MICHEL. Well, I thank the gen- 
tleman. I hope our Members in suffi- 
cient numbers will vote against the 
amendment. 

Mr. PETRI. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I got a call before the 
debate today from a North Carolina 
tobacco farmer who had some interest- 
ing observations to make about this to- 
bacco program that we have been de- 
bating here today. He said it was abso- 
lutely wrong for the Government to 
stop people from going to the market- 
place. 

He complained that the allotments 
are not controlled by the tobacco 
farmers, but by the allotment holders, 
and there is a distinction there. 

He said Congress should do away 
with the program. 

So I rise in support of the amend- 
ment and I do so knowing that many 
of my friends on the other side of this 
issue have expressed concern to me 
and to others about protecting the 
small tobacco farmer. 

They would have us believe that 
eliminating the allotment system will 
hurt the small farmer. But the tobac- 
co program does not work to benefit 
the small farmer; rather it works to 
benefit the tobacco allotment holder, 
often absentee landlords who years 
ago were lucky enough to buy or to in- 
herit a tobacco allotment. 

If there is one word that can best de- 
scribe the tobacco program, that word 
is “feudalism.” 

Franklin Roosevelt once described 
those who expected the Government 
to support their privileges as economic 
royalists. That phrase is certainly per- 
tinent to today's debate. 

It is economic royalists who control 
the allotments and who reap the bene- 
fits of this program. 

It is economic royalists who collect 
the monopoly profits and tell tobacco 
farmers where and when they can 
plant tobacco. 

Now, the U.S. Government's latest 
agriculture census has some interest- 
ing figures so far as North Carolina 
and the tobacco growers and allotment 
holders in that State are concerned. 
The U.S. Agriculture Department fig- 
ures, according to the last agriculture 
census that we could determine, indi- 
cate that in North Carolina there are 
116,000 tobacco allotment holders. 
There are approximately 34,000 farm- 
ers of tobacco. That means there are 
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at least 82,000 people who are getting 
money by renting those allotments 
who are not doing any of the work. 

So if you are looking for a place to 
invest your money, tobacco allotments 
offer a high return and numerous tax 
advantages. That is why most allot- 
ment holders would rather sit home 
and count their profits, rather than 
sweating it out down on the farm. 

My friends who oppose the amend- 
ment would have us believe that elimi- 
nating the allotment system would de- 
stroy the small farmer. On the con- 
trary, it would create more opportuni- 
ty for the small farmers. 

Again, the Agriculture Department 
in a study that was done just a few 
years ago indicates that total income 
for the tobacco farmers of the United 
States if this Government program 
were done away with would go up $75 
million. Sure, there would be less 
money for the allotment holders. 
Their income would go down about 
roughly we figure about a billion dol- 
lars in the United States, but the 
income for the farmers who grow to- 
bacco across the board would be up 
about $75 million according to this 
particular study. 

You have only to look as far as 
Pennsylvania and Maryland where 
specialized types of tobacco by a vote 
of the farmers themselves have been 
completely deregulated. We heard 
some talk earlier about the problems 
that people might have in Maryland 
from a Representative from Maryland. 
I would submit that his tobacco farm- 
ers in that State are not subject to the 
allotment system that we are dealing 
with here today. 

What will happen to the small farm- 
ers under deregulation? First, they 
will be able to grow tobacco anywhere 
they want on land rented at competi- 
tive rates. The profits for growing to- 
bacco will go to the farmers, not the 
allotment holders or landlords. 

Second, small farmers will be able to 
rationalize their operations and 
achieve greater efficiency. 

Third, eliminating the monopoly 
rents will bring production costs down 
by one-third. 

Fourth, the lower prices from re- 
duced production costs will enable to- 
bacco farmers to sell a larger amount 
on the export market. In fact, if lower 
domestic prices enabled us to recap- 
ture just one-half of the ground we 
have lost in world tobacco markets, we 
could increase our total domestic pro- 
duction by 25 percent. 

Beyond the indirect subsidy from 
monopoly rents, there are other subsi- 
dies, including subsidies for adminis- 
trative costs, loan subsidies and poten- 
tial losses which are quite large on 
currently stored tobacco. 

In a time of severe budget cuts in all 
areas, we should not let tobacco go un- 
touched. 
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This feudalistic tobacco subsidy pro- 
gram clearly is not working and it is 
hurting our country’s position on the 
world export markets, resulting in a 
huge subsidy not from the taxpayers 
to the Government and then out to 
the tobacco growers, but rather a sub- 
sidy from the purchasers of tobacco 
products as the result of Government 
regulations to the allotment holders, a 
transfer in our economy in the neigh- 
borhood of a billion dollars. If we are 
going to transfer that kind of money I 
submit with our budget constraints 
here in Washington we ought to trans- 
fer that through raising the tobacco 
tax from the consumer to the Federal 
Treasury where it can do some good 
for everyone. 
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Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we have been grow- 
ing tobacco in this country since the 
first settlement at Jamestown, and we 
are going to continue to grow it maybe 
for the next several hundred years. 

The allotment program has been at- 
tacked today on the basis that we have 
arbitrary allotments. This is not true. 
Allotments are based on the history of 
the farm. In the depression days, the 
allotments were based on the number 
of acres a farmer grew during that 
period. I do not think any of us want 
to deprive a farmer of the little clout 
in the bargaining place in the market. 
I do not know of any labor organiza- 
tion that is against collective bargain- 
ing. And this in some sense of the 
word is very similar. The allotment 
program represents the voluntary and 
organized action of thousands of small 
growers. 

It has been mentioned that this pro- 
gram, the tobacco price support, gives 
the farmer a minimum wage. In reali- 
ty, that is everything and all the price 
support program does. 

Now, in my district I have some 
22,000 little farmers who grow less 
than an acre of tobacco. They have 
other small incomes along with the to- 
bacco, maybe 12 or 13 cows, raise some 
pigs, maybe a few sheep. But their 
chief income is from their tobacco. 
And if we knock the price support out 
from under the tobacco, we are going 
to bankrupt these little farmers that 
have hundreds of millions of dollars 
worth of loans from PCA, Farmers 
Home Administration, the banks, and 
we are going to drive them into the 
cities. Unemployment compensation— 
yes and more 

But I do not believe when we think 
through a sound program, as this pro- 
gram has been for the past 40 years, 
that we want to destroy it. It has been 
a good program that has been almost 
cost-free to our Government. Under 
all estimates, it has never cost more 
than $60 million over the entire 40 
years of its operation. No other com- 
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modity can come within that category 
anywhere. 

The Secretary sets the price sup- 
port—about 65 percent of parity, 
maybe on burley this year $1.60 or a 
little better, maybe on Flue-cured a 
little more. The associations, the local 
associations of growers have already 
contracted with Commodity Credit for 
loans which if advanced will be repaid 
with interest. And this is no subsidy 
program by any means. If anything, 
we are subsidizing the Government be- 
cause of the tremendous taxes, 
$6,000,000,000 a year that are paid by 
tobacco users. Moreover the coopera- 
tives only have to advance payments 
to these farmers in the case where the 
farmer does not receive the support 
price for his tobacco. In many cases we 
have some setbacks, the tobacco is not 
cured in the proper manner or some- 
thing, and the graders do not grade it 
up to the support price level. 

I think these loans which have stabi- 
lized the tobacco program, no one 
should think about depriving the 
farmers, the small farmers. 

I want to say something about the 
so-called economic royalists that the 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. PETRI) 
referred to. This is a deomcratic pro- 
gram. The farmers vote on it. I do not 
know of any landlord-tenant relation- 
ship where you could describe the situ- 
ation as economic royalist. I think it is 
the most democratic program that we 
have in existence insofar as our farm 
program is concerned today, costing 
the Federal Government very little— 
only a small administrative cost in- 
volved. 

Anyone who wants to grow tobacco 
is not foreclosed. Some extra acreage 
is made by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, allocated through the Agricultur- 
al Stabilization Committees. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(On request of Mr. DAN DANIEL and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. PERKINS 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, those 
extra allotments are allocated to new 
farmers. But I have never heard a 
complaint from any farmers that 
wanted to grow tobacco that did not 
have that opportunity. 

The tobacco farmers that we are de- 
fending today have a family history of 
growing tobacco maybe for 100 or 150 
years. If other people want to grow to- 
bacco, I am sure that through this 
program there will be some acreage al- 
lotted to them, extra acreage. 

So let us vote down the gentleman's 
amendment as unsound. It would be 
destructive to our tobacco program 
and bankrupt hundreds of thousands 
of little farmers today, something that 
we just do not want to happen. 

I think the price support, a mini- 
mum wage for these farmers, is rea- 
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sonable, and everybody can live with 
it, and all the money is paid back to 
the Government. On this point I 
submit for the RECORD a communica- 
tion from John M. Berry and a table 
to which that letter refers: 
BERRY & FLOYD, 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 
New Castle, Ky., February 26, 1981. 
Hon. CARL PERKINS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN PERKINS: Newspaper 
reporters, columnist and editors persist in 
the practice of referring to the tobacco pro- 
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grams as a subsidy. Burley Tobacco Growers 
Cooperative Association, P.O. Box 860, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, has administered the 
price support program for forty (40) crops 
of Burley tobacco in the states of Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana and Missouri. 
The enclosed statement of its operations for 
the 1940-1979 crops may be useful to you in 
refuting the charges. 

Excluding the profits on the 1975, 1976, 
1977, 1978 and 1979 crops which have been 
sold but not finally settled for, this Associa- 
tion from its operations has distributed to 
its members $16,486,000.00. On the 1975 and 
1976 crops, the Association will distribute to 
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its members the first week in June, 1981, in 
excess of $7,000,000.00 and in 1982, it will 
distribute on the 1977, 1978 and 1979 crops 
an additional $7,000,000.00. The overall 
result is that the total gains distributed, and 
to be distributed, will exceed $26,000,000.00. 

When we started this program on Janu- 
ary, 1, 1941, income-tax-paying farmers were 
few, if any at all. Since then (1940), and to 
the credit of the program, tobacco farmers 
have paid millions upon millions of dollars 
in income taxes. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN M. BERRY. 
Enclosure. 


BURLEY TOBACCO GROWERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION LEXINGTON, KY.—STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS COVERING ALL CROPS HANDLED (1940-79) AS OF OCT. 31, 1980 
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Mr. PRITCHARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. SHAMANSKY) and I would elimi- 
nate our feudalistic tobacco allotment 
system, which requires producers of 
tobacco to own or to rent an assigned 
acreage allotment before planting and 
raising their crops. In addition, this 
amendment would remove the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation's participa- 
tion from the loan program for tobac- 
co. 

Even though the tobacco program is 
not what we would normally classify 
as a subsidy, I believe that any time a 
person receives a reduced interest rate 
or a direct payment to grow any com- 
modity it can, indeed, be classified a 
subsidy. For example, the tobacco loan 
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of sales receipts is added the current base sales price of this tobacco. Also on these 
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program has cost the American tax- 
payers $57 million in direct losses 
since its inception, and over $600 mil- 
lion in interest subsidies, not to men- 
tion other costs, including research, 
grading, marketing, and inspection. 
The artificial price supports associ- 
ated with this highly controlled pro- 
gram have made American tobacco 
less and less competitive in the world 
market. Tobacco imports into the 
United States have increased over 300 
percent in the last few years, while 
our share of the world tobacco market 
has dropped from 60 percent in the 
late 1950’s to 28 percent today. In ad- 
dition, the American cigarette in 1965 
contained 11 percent imported tobacco 
but by 1981 a full 30 percent of our 
cigarette blend is now of foreign 
origin. As you can see, the artificial 
Government regulations controlling 
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tobacco production are gradually and 
effectively closing out the world tobac- 
co market to the American producers. 

Mr. Chairman, as of August 31 of 
this year, 567 million pounds of tobac- 
co, with an estimated cash value of 
$786 million, are in storage in tobacco 
cooperative warehouses. 

Even though this amount of storage 
is not out of line with historical prece- 
dent, it has become a concern of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Why? 
Because an increasing amount of this 
tobacco is of low quality and difficult 
to sell, here or overseas, by virtue of 
its high costs. These high costs, which 
therefore require a high selling price, 
are created by the artificially high 
price supports given to tobacco pro- 
ducers, that are guaranteed and of no 
risk. 
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Mr. Chairman, the Department of 
Agriculture recently testified before 
the International Trade Commission 
that even if tobacco imports into the 
United States are restricted, it will still 
be very difficult to sell the increasing 
quantity of low-quality tobacco stocks 
now in storage. They stated in their 
testimony that they anticipate a loss 
in 1982 and 1983 of between 93 million 
and 122 million dollars’ worth of to- 
bacco now in storage. 

It is difficult to decrease production 
and warehouse accumulation of lower 
quality tobacco that may ultimately 
be lost by spoilage because the prices 
of low-quality and high-quality tobac- 
co are inseparably linked in this feder- 
ally mandated, outdated, and archaic 
price support system. 

Mr. Chairman, is it not time that we 
begin to change a system that provides 
allotments, nonrecourse loans, and ar- 
tificially high prices to produce a 
product that causes 250,000 deaths per 
year in the United States and causes 
this country an estimated economic 
loss each year from illness and death 
of up to $18 billion? 

Mr. Chairman, for these reasons and 
several others, I believe that it is time 
to deregulate the tobacco industry. Let 
us get the Government out of the to- 
bacco business. We can do this by sup- 
porting this amendment. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRITCHARD. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman is conceding that the 
program might be good for those who 
farm but not good for those who hold 
an allotment and do not farm, may I 
respectfully inquire why the gentle- 
man does not offer an amendment to 
do away with that, rather than to kill 
the entire program for all people, 
those whom it helps as well as those 
otherwise? 

Mr. PRITCHARD. That is an excel- 
lent question and I intend to address 
that very question with the rest of my 
remarks. 

First of all, let us remember where 
this bill is going to go. It is going to go 
to conference committee. And the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina in the 
other body is the chairman of the 
Senate delegation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
advise the gentleman that reference to 
a particular Member of the other body 
is not in order. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. I did not call him 
by name. 

That is right; there is only one 
chairman. 

Well, you know we are going to con- 
ference, and we will be going to con- 
ference with the members of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee and the 
House members from the Agriculture 
Committee. Everyone knows if we 
strike down tobacco today, there is a 
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very small chance that this program 
will be stricken, because somewhere in 
the conference committee it is going to 
arise. Now you know that and I know 
that. 

But the question is: We better take a 
pretty strong stand here in the House 
if we are going to make any change in 
this program; any change at all is 
going to take a strong stand by the 
House. And I think that is an absolute 
fact. 

Now, what kind of a change do we 
want? Well, if we do not take this 
strong stand, we will not get any 
change. It is known that people prom- 
ised, and the gentleman referred to 
my friend Jim Johnson. There was 
talk then that the committee would 
devise and structure some new ap- 
proaches to this allocation program. 
But nothing has been done, and in my 
opinion nothing will be done until this 
House takes a stand. When we take a 
stand, then, in the conference commit- 
tee the members from the tobacco 
States and the members from the Ag- 
riculture Committee will back up and 
come in with some reasonable pro- 


gram. 

I think many of us are not opposed 
to helping tobacco farmers. But I 
think we are very tired of having allo- 
cation holders receive large amounts 
of money for land that they could not 
get if they were selling for any other 
product, soybeans, corn, you name it. 
One cannot get the rents that one gets 
if one is renting for tobacco. It is like 
owning one of those allocations for a 
taxi in New York. 

So what we are saying today is: This 
House is going to have to take a strong 
stand. 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard the ar- 
guments in the House here, inside the 
Chamber. I have also heard the argu- 
ments outside the Chamber. Our lead- 
ership is saying, “For heaven’s sake, 
do not get on that program; it will 
hurt Republican candidates in the 
South.” And then I hear on the other 
side of the aisle, “Do not support this 
program, do not support this amend- 
ment, do not do it, because if you sup- 
port this amendment it is going to 
hurt candidates on the other side of 
the aisle.” 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRITCHARD. Will you get me 
more time? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes; I will. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. All right. I will 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman mentioned the taxi permits 
in New York. Is that not exactly like 
that situation? 

Mr. PRITCHARD. Dead wrong. 

Mr. ROGERS. Suppose there were 
no limits on the taxi permits in New 
York City and everyone could drive a 
taxi. What kind of chaos would you 
have in New York City? 
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Mr. PRITCHARD. We would be 
back to the old free enterprise system, 
and that seems to be fundamental 
here. What you do is have a limit on 
the number, and that makes the 
number very valuable, and that raises 
the price. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. PRITCHARD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, does 
not one have to pay for a taxi permit 
in New York City, or are they given to 
certain people and passed on to rela- 
tives generation after generation? 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRITCHARD. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from New Jersey. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
take taxis in New York. I can tell the 
gentleman what is going on. One 
cannot get a taxi because the taxi me- 
dallion is now worth $55,000 and they 
only paid $1.25 for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. PritcH- 
ARD was allowed to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. PRITCHARD. The administra- 
tion has come in opposing our posi- 
tion, and they came in with a very 
squishy statement; let us label it ex- 
actly what it was. The gentleman from 
Virginia read it. If it is read carefully, 
it is mealymouthed, because I do not 
believe that is where their heart is. 

But as the Members know, there are 
& lot of reasons why this amendment 
that we are offering should be turned 
down. Somebody said it has to be done 
in committee. For heaven's sake, a 
change will never be made in the to- 
bacco subsidy program and allocation 
program in the Agriculture Committee 
until they are faced with the proposi- 
tion that, with the way it is today, it is 
going to go down the drain and they 
have to make a change. 

I wil yield to the gentleman from 
Washington if he wants to speak. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I was 
not seeking to have the gentleman 
yield. I just wanted to say later on 
there will be a taxi allotment offered 
to the final section of the bill. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
would urge the Members today to take 
a strong stand. If we knocked out pea- 
nuts and we knocked out sugar, how in 
the world can we justify turning 
around and continuing the tobacco 
program? 

We have a little bit of an out, be- 
cause when this goes to conference, 
they are going to back up a long way. 
If we do not stand tough today, we will 
not have any change at all. I urge you 
to support this amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Chairman, I 
intend to vote for this amendment 
which will eliminate the tobacco allot- 
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ment and loan programs. These tobac- 
co programs are a classic example of 
massive Government intrusion into 
the marketplace. Such interference 
has created a feudalistic land owner- 
ship system, sustains artificially high 
tobacco prices, has undermined our 
farmers’ ability to compete with for- 
eign producers, and forces the taxpay- 
er to subsidize the tobacco industry. 
This amendment deregulates the to- 
bacco trade, and returns tobacco to a 
free market economy. It will prevent 
the Federal Government from endow- 
ing the few at the expense of the 
many. Tobacco is hardly a poor cash 
crop; it will flourish in the free market 
system. 

There are two Federal policies de- 
signed to maintain artificially high to- 
bacco prices: Price support programs 
and acreage allotments. 

After tobacco is graded for type and 
quality, which establishes the per 
pound support price, most of today’s 
tobacco is sold at warehouse auctions. 
To be eligible for price supports, to- 
bacco growers accept acreage and 
poundage allotments annually estab- 
lished by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. The tobacco must bring at 
least 1 cent per pound above the sup- 
port price, or the grower is eligible for 
a Government loan equal to the sup- 
port price. He uses his tobacco as col- 
lateral. If the tobacco is sold at a 
higher price than the loan’s cost, the 
Government loan is paid back, and the 
grower makes a profit. If however, the 
selling price is less than the cost of the 
loan, guess who gets struck with the 
loan? You and me. By subsidizing the 
tobacco farmer, we are guaranteeing 
him a profit. The Government must 
sell the tobacco crop to recoup our 
losses. Warehouses are currently stor- 
ing 630 million pounds of tobacco. 
Most of this tobacco is of a low-grade 
quality which will be difficult to sell. 
The Government, meaning you and I, 
could wind up losing $123 million. 

Twenty of the twenty-four varieties 
of tobacco qualify for support pro- 
grams. There have been $5.5 billion in 
tobacco loans since the Government 
program began in 1933. From the let- 
ters I have received, the taxpayer does 
not want to pay farmers to grow to- 
bacco. While one Federal agency 
spends $14 million administering to- 
bacco support programs, another is 
spending $2.5 million telling us we are 
crazy to smoke. 

Besides getting the Government out 
of the tobacco business, this amend- 
ment will help lower a tobacco farm- 
er’s production costs. Since there are 
limited tobacco allotments, owners can 
charge as much as $1,000 per acre to 
leasees. This is quite profitable for 
those fortunate enough to own acre- 
age allotments. In fact, only about 16 
percent of those who farm tobacco 
own their land. These acreage allot- 
ments were determined way back in 
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the early 1930's. If the crop was corn, 
for example, land rent would be in the 
neighborhood of $60. Eliminating the 
monopolistic allotment system will 
lower land costs and give the farmer a 
fighting chance to receive a fair return 
for his investment. Stopping the allot- 
ment program will also allow all farm- 
ers an equal opportunity to grow to- 
bacco. Currently, only those who have 
historically received allotments may 
grow tobacco. Why should anyone be 
prevented from growing the crop of 
his choice? Why should a grower in 
Kentucky be allowed to grow tobacco, 
but a California farmer cannot? 

With the amendment’s passage, we 
will help U.S. tobacco growers become 
internationally competitive. Artificial- 
ly high tobacco prices have made 
American tobacco less competitive 
with foreign producers. While imports 
have increased over 300 percent in 15 
years, America’s share of the interna- 
tional market has decreased from 60 
percent in the 1950’s to 28 percent 
today. 

Can tobacco growers make it with- 
out Government assistance? You bet 
they can. In Maryland, tobacco has 
been deregulated for 25 years. Mary- 
land producers are doing quite well. 
Tobacco is Maryland’s third largest 
crop, grossing over $30 million. During 
Tobacco Subcommittee hearings earli- 
er this year, the Maryland secretary of 
agriculture, said: 

The viability of our tobacco production 
can be clearly documented and, while not 
exceptionally large when compared with 
other States, it does provide a fair rate of 
return for our farmers. 

The Maryland State comptroller 
also testified. He stated: 

Maryland tobacco growers don’t want pro- 
duction allotments and price supports. They 
have consistently rejected them, saving the 
Federal government time and money. 

The Government's tobacco programs 
determine the price for tobacco, estab- 
lish which acres will be planted in to- 
bacco, limits the number of farmers 
who grow tobacco, restricts those who 
do, and costs the taxpayer too much 
money. 

I urge the passage of this amend- 
ment. 
€ Mr. AvCOIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly support this amendment to 
eliminate tobacco subsidies and I urge 
my colleagues to do the same. 

Tobacco subsidies are a giveaway 
program and in this budget-cutting cli- 
mate, as all fiscal conservatives in this 
House know, we cannot have any give- 
away programs. 

The cost of the tobacco program is 
tremendous. The figures cited by the 
administration that the program has 
cost only $56 million since its begin- 
ning is misleading. Studies by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation indi- 
cate that since the mid-1950's the to- 
bacco program has cost taxpayers 
more than one-half billion dollars 
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when one takes into account the inter- 
est the CCC pays to the Treasury for 
the money it borrows to lend farmers. 

Price supports have also created 
huge surplus stocks. Cost estimates 
show that the program has been esti- 
mated for next year to cost over $100 
million. The Government has 630 mil- 
lion pounds of tobacco in storage cur- 
rently at a value of $1 billion. 

The absurd irony is that the Federal 
Government subsidizes the tobacco in- 
dustry and at the same time is cutting 
back on health care programs. The 
Surgeon’s General report in 1979 said 
that smoking accounts for an estimat- 
ed $5 to $8 billion in health care ex- 
penses, not to mention the cost of loss 
in productivity, wages, and absentee- 
ism caused by smoking related to ill- 
nesses; an annual cost estimated at $12 
to $18 billion., 

Mr. Speaker, this is the Reagan era. 
This is the much ballyhooed era of 
"getting Government off our backs" 
and “weaning America away from big 
spending." In this spirit, so far this 
year Congress has slashed $36 billion 
from people programs—in some cases 
causing real injury. Congress has cut 
$1 billion from health care, $1.5 billion 
from child nutrition, $1.2 billion from 
aid to families with dependent chil- 
dren, and $1.7 billion from food 
stamps. 

During the debate on all these cuts, 
several Members of Congress bravely 
mentioned the drastic need to cut the 
Federal budget. I would like to remind 
my colleagues of what they said 
then—inasmuch as they are being 
asked today to be consistent and apply 
the same budget-balancing principles 
to a powerful interest group. 

Our gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
COLEMAN) boldly noted during the ear- 
lier budget debate: 

The old saying "Don't cut you, don't cut 
me, cut the man behind the tree," is a state- 
ment of the past. Americans are willing to 
make individual sacrifices for the good of 
the country. 

I ask my colleagues today: Why 
should not tobacco interests join in 
this spirit of noble sacrifice for the 
good of the country? 

The gentleman from Indiana (Mr. 
Coars) stated in the debate on the 
Reagan budget resolution that— 

This Government cannot and should not 
continue to subsidize the middle class *** 
we are simply saying that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is broke—that we can no longer 
afford to pay for every possible program, 
even some desirable programs like school 
lunches, to the extent that we have done in 
the past *** 


I ask my colleagues today: Is tobacco 
use as desirable as school lunches? 

The gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
LATTA) said while leading the debate 
on the Republican budget resolution 
early this year: 

We are here today to carry out the man- 
date of the Congress and the will of the 
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people. We are not going to play any games. 
The President of the United States is not 
playing games with the American people. 


I ask my colleagues today: Were 
they playing games with America 
when they said all spending had to be 
cut? Are they willing to play games 
with the health of the American 
people? 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I remember 
the words of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama (Mr. Epwarps) when he made a 
key speech in support of the massive 
Reagan cuts. He said: 

We are about to respond to the needs of 
the people of this country, crying to give us 
new directions, and ít is going to hurt. We 
have heard horror stories all day * ** but we 
are at that point now where we somehow 
have got to get the narcotic needle out of 
the arm. You know that is painful. We know 
that we are going to have to struggle with 
it, and yet we know that it has got to be 
done. 

Mr. Chairman, it is time to put up or 
shut up. It is easy to cut funds for the 
poor, the sick, and the aged. Now it is 
time for tobacco interest to “pull the 
needle out" of their arm. Now it is 
time to see if my fiscally conservative 
colleagues meant what they said about 
cutting spending—or whether those 
earlier votes mean that they simply do 
not like the poor, the sick, and the 
aged.e 
e Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, 
last week I was faced with a difficult 
vote. There are many sugar beet farm- 
ers in Colorado. The corporate head- 
quarters for the Great Western Sugar 
Co. are located in Denver. By all rights 
I should have voted against the elimi- 
nation of the sugar loan program. But 
I did not. 

I voted for the  Peyser-Heckler 
amendment because I could not justify 
asking the sugar consumers to transfer 
over $300 million from their pockets to 
22 producer and processor firms in 
order to insure that each company re- 
alize over $13.6 million per year. 

Nor could I support a program that 
would require the Federal Govern- 
ment to place greater pressures on the 
credit markets and interest rates by is- 
suing $1 billion in additional debt. 

Likewise, there are many reasons for 
supporting the elimination of the to- 
bacco program. But I am not about to 
list them all. Instead I will ask three 
questions. 

How can those in Congress who are 
truly committed to trimming Federal 
outlays, and have already acted to cut 
Federal aid to the most poorly fed, the 
most unsuitably housed, and the most 
lacking in hope, vote for continuing to 
support the growing of tobacco with 
Federal funds? 

How can anyone with a sense of fair- 
ness vote for the Federal support of a 
feudalistic system that restricts tobac- 
co-growing rights to a handful of allot- 
ment holders who take an average of a 
$1,000 cut off the top of the $3,000 
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that a tobacco farmer grosses from 
each acre of tobacco? 

How can the Reagan administration, 
which has proposed the elimination of 
numerous Federal programs for the 
most disadvantaged in our society, pre- 
side over the Federal support for to- 
bacco? 

The choice is clear. Vote for bringing 
an end to an increasingly costly, inher- 
ently unfair, obviously inconsistent 
Federal program.e 
e Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, as a co- 
sponsor of a bill to eliminate the Fed- 
eral Government's subsidizing the to- 
bacco industry, I rise in favor of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio and commend his offering 
it. At a time when we are seeking cut- 
backs in so many areas, it would be in- 
appropriate aad unfair to overlook the 
agricultural industry as a possible 
source of savings. Certainly, tobacco 
production is one activity from which 
we can withdraw our support and 
reduce Federal expenditures substan- 
tially. 

It is my feeling that our support of 
tobacco  production—and of other 
crops as well—has been unjustified 
and unnecessary. The Government's 
regulating the amount of acreage 
which may be planted, and purchasing 
any surplus crop after commercial 
buyers have bought the amount they 
desire, is clearly an intrusion in the 
marketplace. Not only does such a 
policy unfairly increase profits for the 
producer, but it also does so at the ex- 
pense of consumers with the use of 
their tax dollars to finance the pro- 
gram and through the inflated prices 
which are a result of the controlled 
supply of the product. 

In addition, the tobacco subsidy is a 
subsidy of a product which poses a 
severe public health threat. No one 
can deny the inconsistency of the Gov- 
ernment's support of a product the 
use of which it is trying to discourage 
through campaigns aimed at discour- 
aging smoking and increasing the 
awareness of the importance of good 
health. I am pleased to support the 
gentleman's amendment and encour- 
age my colleagues to do the same.e 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I do so only hopeful- 
ly to close debate. I think everyone 
has had an opportunity to present his 
case, and I think we are ready to vote. 

I just want to clear up some factors. 
I have heard the word “feudalism” so 
much this afternoon; Members are as- 
sociating it solely with the farm 
sector, but remember, there are bank 
charters where about eight people get 
a charter to operate that First Nation- 
al Bank on Main Street, USA. That is 
a charter for a lifetime for that family 
and their children. There are televi- 
sion station charters, radio station 
charters, for themselves or their fami- 
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lies, that sell for millions and millions 
of dollars from one owner to a pro- 
spective owner. The Government tells 
people where they can build or not 
build a port, where people can build or 
not build an airport. 

So talking about feudalism and this 
program is completely extraneous to 
the subject, because there are more 
valuable enterprises the Government 
controls in the sector outside of agri- 
culture. 

Second, the average  Flue-cured 
farm, for example, is 13% acres. When 
you speak about all this bounty to 
people who sell or lease the allotment, 
we are talking of people who own a 
half acre, 1 acre, and this is the only 
income they have. 
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The large farmer of over 20 acres 
farms his own and the minority ele- 
ment in the South—and I have been 
there—they are small, black, and they 
may sell the allotment or farm it 
themselves. 

Finally, I went to an auction. The 
Federal Government sends an inspec- 
tor who grades the tobacco. The Fed- 
eral Government grades the tobacco. 
That tells you almost how much you 
are going to get. Then, there is an auc- 
tion and the price at the time that 
they bid it down, that is how much he 


-is going to get for his crop on that day. 


Now, whether one smokes or does 
not smoke, that is an individual pre- 
rogative in this country. The public 
policy has not been delineated. An in- 
dividual in this country under our 
Constitution has the right to do or not 
to do; as a creature of God has the 
right to go to hell if he wants to—that 
is his choice. 

So, I say vote no on the amendment, 
and Members will be helping all the 
people that need our help. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. SHAMANSKY). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes 
appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. SHAMANSKY. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 184, noes 
231, answered “present” 2, not voting 
16, as follows: 

[Roll No. 271] 
AYES—184 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Broomfield 
Brown (CO) 
Byron 
Carman 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Clinger 
Coats 
Collins (IL) 


Collins (TX) 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 


Crane, Philip 


Hollenbeck 
Horton 
Hunter 


Addabbo 
Akaka 


Butler 
Campbell 
Carney 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clay 


Miller (CA) 
Minish 
Mitchell (NY) 


NOES—231 


Coelho 
Coleman 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Danielson 
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Jones (NC) 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 


Perkins 
Pickle 
Price 
Quillen 


Stangeland 


Mitchell (MD) 
Moakley 


Smith (PA) 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence Zeferetti 
ANSWERED “PRESENT’’—2 


Rousselot 


NOT VOTING—16 


Hertel Pepper 
Lundine Rudd 
McCloskey Solomon 
McDade Williams (OH) 
McDonald 

McGrath 
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The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Hughes for, with Mr. Pepper against. 

Mr. Williams of Ohio for, with Mr. Rudd 
against. 

Ms. MIKULSKI and Messrs. DAVIS, 
CRAIG, MARRIOTT, and LENT 
changed their votes from “no” to 
"aye." 

Mr. HUGHES, Mr. Chairman, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. PEPPER). If he were 
present, he would have voted “no.” I 
voted “aye.” I withdraw my vote and 
vote “present.” 

Mr. HUGHES changed his vote from 
“aye” to “present.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MRS. HOLT 

Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. Hott: Page 
77, immediately after line 2, insert the fol- 
lowing new section: 

NONQUOTA CROP SUBJECT TO QUOTA 

Sec. 1011. Section 320 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 is amended by in- 
serting in the first sentence after the words 
"nonquota tobacco” the following: “except 
Maryland Tobacco (type 32) when it is a 
nonquota tobacco,". 

Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Maryland (Mr. Dyson) 
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and I are offering an amendment that 
assures tobacco farmers of a fair solu- 
tion to a nagging conflict between the 
producers of nonquota Maryland to- 
bacco and those from other States 
who participate in the price support 
program. 

This amendment that the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. Dyson) and I are 
offering makes provision for any 
Maryland type tobacco grown in an 
area under price support. It has no 
effect on other traditional types of to- 
bacco in those areas. It does not bring 
in more farmers under the program, 
and it does not cost the Government 
any money. It does not prohibit 
anyone from growing Maryland type 
tobacco. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HOLT. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, we 
have examined the gentlewoman’s 
amendment, and I might say that ear- 
lier this year the Subcommittee on To- 
bacco and Peanuts held hearings on 
the subject matter of this amendment. 
We heard testimony from the gentle- 
woman from Maryland (Mrs. Hott) 
and the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. DvsoN), and others and I am 
happy to say that the Department of 
Agriculture has no objection to this 
amendment. As a matter of fact, the 
Department tried to cure the problem 
administratively but was unable to do 
so. 
Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption 
of the amendment. 

Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
WAMPLER). 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HOLT. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to echo the comments that the 
ranking minority member just stated. 
I have no objection to the amendment, 
and I would suggest that the gentle- 
woman yield to the chairman of the 
committee for his comments. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HOLT. I am happy to yield to 
the committee chairman. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, on 
behalf of the committee, I would also 
like to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. WAMPLER) and the gentleman 
from North Carolina (Mr. Rose) and 
say that on our side we would accept 
the amendment. 

The gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
DvsoN) has worked diligently on this, 
and he had a similar amendment, if 
not an identical amendment, which we 
had offered to support, the same as we 
are supporting the amendment offered 
by the gentlewoman from Maryland 
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(Mrs. Hott). We have no objection to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure that the 
gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
Dyson) will on his own time be happy 
to explain his participation. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HOLT. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentlewoman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to associate 
myself with the remarks of the rank- 
ing minority member of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and compliment the 
gentlewoman from Maryland (Mrs. 
Hott) for her amendment, because 
certainly Maryland type tobacco has 
been of great concern to many of the 
tobacco farmers in Kentucky. I appre- 
ciate the gentlewoman's willingness to 
bring this amendment to our attention 
on the floor. 

Mr. DYSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment, of- 
fered by my colleague, Mrs. Ho tt, 
which is identical to the one I have 
before the desk, will strengthen the in- 
tegrity of the tobacco price support 
program while clarifying language in 
section 320 with respect to 'nonquota" 
tobacco types. 

The intent is to strengthen the pro- 
hibition against the production of 
Maryland, U.S. type 32 tobacco in the 
burley and flue-cured regions by pro- 
ducers who have elected to participate 
in the price support program. 

The Maryland tobacco industry has 
been threatened by an overproduction 
of Maryland, U.S. type 32 tobacco in 
past years. Expected production for 
1981 crop year is expected to reach 30 
million pounds in Maryland. If produc- 
tion of Maryland, U.S. type 32 is al- 
lowed to increase outside of the tradi- 
tional producing areas, Marlyand's to- 
bacco industry will be seriously threat- 
ened by overproduction. 

In hearings before the Subcommit- 
tee on Tobacco and Peanuts earlier 
this year, it was determined that lan- 
guage inserted in section 320 was so 
broad that it was open to interpreta- 
tion by the Department of Agriculture 
in direct contradiction to the original 
intent of the statute. This fact is clear- 
ly documented in reports of the 1973 
hearings which addressed this issue. 
In the hearings this year both the 
Subcommittee on Tobacco and Pea- 
nuts and the Department of Agricul- 
ture concurred on the need to clarify 
section 320 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938. 

At the hearings the Department of 
Agriculture said: 

That we must protect the quotas of our 
tobacco producers by not permitting the 
production and sale of non-quota tobacco 
that might displace Flue-cured, burley or 
dark types and eventually result in a reduc- 
be of the quotas for the traditional pro- 

ucers. 
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Historically, the tobacco program 
has survived only through the coop- 
eration of all segments of the tobacco 
economy from all kinds of tobacco. 
This amendment is necessary to insure 
stable production and marketing of 
both ‘“nonquota” tobacco and tobacco 
covered under approved marketing 
programs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Maryland (Mrs. HOLT). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FINDLEY 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FINDLEY: On 
page 77, after line 2, add the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 1012. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the Secretary is directed to 
announce on or before January 2, 1982, poli- 
cies, rules and regulations as the result of 
which the tobacco price support program 
will function without cost to the American 
taxpayer. The new policies, rules and regu- 
lations shall take effect beginning March 1, 
1982, unless disapproved prior to that date 
by concurrent resolution of the Congress.” 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, we 
have just made a decision on tobacco 
programs. The program will continue 
largely as it has been. That was the 
clear decision of the vote just complet- 
ed. 

Now, this program has on occasion 
resulted in subsidy and cost to the tax- 
payers, and the one and only question 
raised by my amendment is this: 
Should the taxpayers of the United 
States subsidize to any degree the pro- 
gram under which tobacco is produced 
in the United States? That is the only 
question. 

The reason I offer this amendment 
is that a number of us who did oppose 
the Shamansky amendment did so 
feeling that nevertheless there should 
be a change in the program which 
would require that from this day for- 
ward it be self-financing, and that 
there be no subsidy whatever. 
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The Surgeon General has come to 
the conclusion that cigarette smoking 
is harmful to health. I think even 
many of the smokers of cigarettes will 
agree to that contention. 

That raises this very fundamental 
moral question: Should taxpayers help 
to finance the programs under which a 
commodity is produced that the Sur- 
geon General has found harmful to 
health? 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. Of course I yield to 
my friend from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. In the debate here 
today it was disclosed that tobacco was 
costing the Government very little. 

Mr. FINDLEY. That is very true. 

Mr. PERKINS. Perhaps $80 million 
over a period of years. But, as I see the 
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gentleman’s amendment, the cost esti- 
mates which the Secretary would in- 
clude in the calculation of loan and/or 
interest differentials, they are not 
identified and the impact of the 
amendment, therefore, would be inde- 
terminable in my judgment. 

Mr. FINDLEY. If the gentleman will 
permit me, I am wondering if he has 
my amendment before him. The only 
thing that my amendment requires is 
that the Secretary announce on or 
before January 2, 1982, policies, rules, 
and regulations as a result of which 
the tobacco price support program will 
function without cost to the taxpayer. 
That is all it does. It does not tell him 
how to do it. Whatever recommenda- 
tion he makes will be subject to the 
congressional veto and would not take 
effect until March 1. So there will be 
ample opportunities for the Congress 
to examine exactly what the Secretary 
has come up with. 

The gentleman’s point is a very 
sound one. The tobacco program has 
been almost cost free to the taxpayers. 
But why not make it totally cost free 
and thus eliminate completely the 
emotional argument that is often 
made against the tobacco program, 
that the taxpayer should not subsidize 
the production of a commodity harm- 
ful to health. 

Mr. PERKINS. It the gentleman will 
yield further, I agree with what the 
gentleman is striving to do. But we 
have certain costs, maybe additional 
costs added on to the local agricultural 
stabilization committee’s office and 
other administrative costs that I am 
fearful, without legislation, that this 
amendment could absolutely stop the 
effectiveness of the operation of the 
tobacco program, just to put it blunt- 
ly. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I think the gentle- 
man overstates. 

Mr. PERKINS. They may construe 
it in such a manner that the gentle- 
man from Illinois never intended it be 
construed. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that the subsidy involved in 
the tobacco program has been very 
small and thus the adjustment in 
policy required in order to eliminate 
subsidies from this day forward will be 
very modest. In any event, should the 
Secretary of Agriculture go wild, and 
his bureaucracy go wild and come up 
with a program that would be against 
the interests of the American people, 
the Congress would have the opportu- 
nity prior to March 1 to vote it down, 
and that would be the end of the 
matter. 

I am sure that most of the people 
whose districts are intimately involved 
in tobacco production, most of those 
people would like to see no change 
whatever. But I think I speak really 
for the majority of the American 
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people when I say that we do not want 
to subsidize the production of tobacco. 

The sole effect of this amendment is 
to cause the Secretary of Agriculture 
to operate the tobacco program in a 
manner in which there will not be 10 
cents worth of subsidy of tobacco pro- 
duction in the future. Surely those 
who are interested in the tobacco in- 
dustry would welcome an amendment 
that would take out of contention the 
question of subsidy. 

Mr. PETRI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PETRI. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to commend my respected col- 
league, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. FrNDLEY), on his amendment. I 
rise in support of his amendment, and 
also to make the point briefly that his 
amendment is somewhat more signifi- 
cant than it appears because there is a 
substantial amount of tobacco in stor- 
age right now which may at some 
point have to be disposed of at a con- 
siderable loss. This would make sure 
that that cost was borne by the indus- 
try rather than by the taxpaying 
public. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. FINDLEY 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I 
have heard the argument made by 
those in support of the tobacco pro- 
gram that it does not cost the Ameri- 
can taxpayer any money, and that 
there is more than sufficient revenue 
produced by the tobacco industry to 
defray the costs of the tobacco pro- 
gram. So it seems to me the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY) is consistent 
with the arguments that are pro- 
pounded by those who support the ex- 
isting tobacco program. So I would 
think the gentleman's amendment 
would be consistent with those views 
and would likewise, as the gentleman 
says, be consistent with the needs and 
desires of the American people. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I want to add also 
that the amendment I have proposed 
does not bypass the legislative process 
in which this body is very closely in- 
volved, because the Congress would 
have ample time between this date 
and March 1 to work its will on any 
legislative recommendations the To- 
bacco Subcommittee might come up 
with. Of course, that legislation could 
set aside the effect of this amendment 
if they have a program that would be 
superior to what the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture would have recommended. 
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I think this body would be wise to 
put this in the bill, to have something 
to go to conference with on tobacco. If 
it is not accepted, we will not go to 
conference with anything that will 
yield any kind of a reform whatever to 
the tobacco program. 

This is a reasonable, modest reform 
and I hope my friend and the whip of 
the majority will agree with me. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FOLEY. I would just say to the 
gentleman that I will shortly offer a 
substitute to the gentleman's amend- 
ment which I think will serve his pur- 
pose and will be one that perhaps we 
can get some consensus on. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. EDGAR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EDGAR. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to commend the gentleman in the 
well. I support the gentleman’s 
amendment. I think it is a good ap- 
proach. I think it incorporates the 
kind of thing we were trying to do ona 
larger scale on the previous amend- 
ment. That is to say that the Federal 
Government should not be involved in 
subsidizing this particular program, 
that there are other resources that 
might be used. 

So I commend the gentleman. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Would the gentle- 
man agree with me that we ought to 
make a decision right here today that 
the subsidy should end? 

Mr. EDGAR. Absolutely. 

Mr. FINDLEY. And that we should 
not refer it just for another study by 
some other committee? 

Mr. EDGAR. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey. 

Mrs. FENWICK. I cannot under- 
stand what we are doing. We have 
been listening and spent 3 hours this 
morning being told that there was not 
a single dime of taxpayer's money that 
was going into this. How can anybody 
who has supported the whole tax pro- 
gram now be objecting to this kind of 
an amendment? We were all told there 
was not any expense to the public. I 
tried to find that out when I asked for 
a clear answer. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I assure the gentle- 
woman that in contrast with most 
commodity programs, the subsidy here 
has been modest. But there has been a 
subsidy and, whatever it is, I think it 
should not be passed on to the taxpay- 
ers. It ought to be borne by the indus- 
try itself, and that is the total effect 
of the amendment now pending. 

Mrs. FENWICK. We were told there 
was no subsidy. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FOLEY AS A SUB- 
STITUTE FOR THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY 
MR. FINDLEY 
Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 

an amendment as a substitute for the 

amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FOLEY as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by 
Mr. FINDLEY: On page 77, after line 2, add 
the following new section: 

TOBACCO PROGRAM COST 

Sec, 1012. It is the intent of Congress that 
the tobacco price support and production 
control program shall be carried out in such 
a manner as to result in no net cost to the 
taxpayers other than such administrative 
expense as is incidental to the implementa- 
tion of any commodity program. 

To accomplish this objective, the Secre- 
tary is directed to publish, issue and pro- 
mulgate such regulations and policies as are 
currently within his existing authority not 
later than January 1, 1982. 

The Secretary shall recommend to Con- 
gress no later than January 1982 any legis- 
lative changes he believes to be necessary 
and proper to achieve such objective. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to point out the difference be- 
tween my amendment and the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY). In effect his 
amendment directs the Secretary to 
produce a no-cost tobacco program. It 
also gives the Secretary a legislative 
carte blanche to write the law in any 
way he wishes. Without any disrepect 
to the distinguished Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Congress has been reluc- 
tant to hand Cabinet officers total au- 
thority to rewrite existing law. 

What the amendment I offer as a 
substitute would do is three things. 
First of all it would establish the 
policy by this Congress that the tobac- 
co program alone of all of the com- 
modity programs shall bear its own 
costs. That is the first thing it will do 
as a matter of policy. 

I will say, just to answer the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey, nobody has 
claimed that the tobacco program has 
not cost any money. We have claimed, 
and correctly, that it has cost less 
money than any other commodity pro- 
gram in the history of the United 
States. It has cost some, but very 
little. 

What this amendment shares with 
the amendment of the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY) is the com- 
mitment of Congress that we shall 
move toward a policy where except for 
incidental administrative expenses— 
the program would have no additional 
cost to the taxpayer. 

Second, what it does is direct the 
Secretary to use all of the existing law 
that he has at his disposal under cur- 
rent law to come to this point by issu- 
ing new regulations and bringing 
about administratively as much as he 
can accomplish. If he feels that he 
cannot accomplish this goal, without 
additional legislation, then the Secre- 
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tary is authorized and directed to refer 
to the Congress those specific legisla- 
tive changes that he feels are neces- 
sary to achieve this result. The Con- 
gress has the obligation then, and I 
will freely say, the obligation to con- 
sider and discuss and resolve those rec- 
ommendations. 

For those who may think all this 
says is that if legislation has to occur 
it is up to the Congress to do it, I want 
to point out that the first part of my 
substitute clearly puts the Congress 
on record in support of a policy that 
the tobacco program shall have no net 
cost to the taxpayer. The Secretary is 
authorized to do whatever he can 
within his administrative authority 
and statutory law to bring that about, 
and on the same timetable as the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Finally, if he has to have additional 
authority not now vested within the 
Secretary, he shall report that back 
and let the Congress have an opportu- 
nity under this policy of bringing that 
about in the appropriate manner. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLEY. I would yield first to 
the author of the amendment to re- 
spond. 

Mr. FINDLEY. In reading the gen- 
tleman’s amendment I see the words 
that appear first are “It is the intent 
of Congress that . . .” Would the gen- 
tleman accept an amendment to cause 
that first sentence to begin with the 
word “The” so that we strike out the 


words “It is the intent of Congress 
that..." and, instead of that, the sen- 
tence would read this way: “The To- 
bacco Price Support and Production 
Control Program shall be carried out 


in such manner. . .” and so on? 

Mr. FOLEY. The difference, the 
gentleman well knows, is not a slight 
difference. What the gentleman is pro- 
posing to do in his amendment is to 
allow the Secretary a legislative carte 
blanche to make any changes in the 
law that he finds are necessary with- 
out referring that to Congress, except 
through the legislative veto process. 

May I just answer the gentleman, 
because this is a critical question. If 
we say the Secretary may do anything 
he wishes in order to carry out this 
policy, subject only to a veto, we have 
handed him the legislative authority 
and we have taken the executive veto 
on our side. That is the reverse of the 
constitutional arrangement. 
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We should have the responsibility of 
making legislative changes subject to 
an executive veto. I think it would be a 
very bad precedent for us to say the 
Secretary shall develop agricultural 
programs that provide adequate food 
and fiber and suit the needs of farm- 
€ and then we will veto what he 

oes. 
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With respect for the gentleman—I 
know he has over the years been con- 
cerned about excessive administrative 
power, as well as having an interest in 
good manageable programs. I do not 
think most Members of Congress want 
to give any Secretary quite that much 
leeway. 

Mr. FINDLEY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I obviously misstated my 
request. I am not suggesting that one 
word of the gentleman's amendment 
be changed. I am suggesting it be ac- 
cepted in its entirety as a substitute to 
my amendment, with one change, and 
that is in the first sentence, to make it 
very clear that the gentleman intends 
that the price support program be car- 
ried out in such a manner as to result 
in no net cost. Take off the words “It 
is the intent of Congress that." Those 
are somewhat rubbery words that can 
mean a lot of things to different 
people. Strike those words and make 
the statement of policy very clear and 
unequivocal. Why would the gentle- 
man object to that? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington (Mr. 
FoLEYv) has expired. 

(On request of Mr. FINDLEY and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. FoLEYv was al- 
lowed to proceed for 5 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. FOLEY. The only problem I 
have with it is that the gentleman's 
amendment, for which this is a substi- 
tute, clearly does enable the Secretary 
to exercise a legislative grant from 
Congress to rewrite the tobacco law. 
That is what he is trying to do. And 
then he says after they rewrite the to- 
bacco law, he can send it up here, and 
if we do not like it, we can veto. 

Now, my amendment on the other 
hand, states a policy. I do not think it 
is rubbery. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Let us clarify the 
policy, then. Why would the gentle- 
man object? 

Mr. FOLEY. As long as it is in a 
framework where we are talking about 
it as a policy: 

It is the intent of Congress that the tobac- 
co price support and production control pro- 
gram shall be carried out ín such a manner 
as to result in no net cost to the taxpayers. 

I think it is pretty clear. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Leave the whole 
thing in, but strike out the first words, 
which do create a doubt in my mind 
and perhaps in other minds as to 
whether this is a declaration of gov- 
ernmental policy once it is signed into 
law by the President. 

If the gentleman is really supporting 
the idea of a subsidy-free tobacco pro- 
gram, then he surely would want to 
say so without tying it to intent of 
Congress wordage. 

Mr. FOLEY. I am sorry, I did not 
want to try to ask the gentleman to 
change the wording of his amendment, 
but I said, very frankly, if this amend- 
ment is adopted it is my judgment 
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that Congress has gone on record as 
supporting a no-cost tobacco policy. 

The differences, basically, are the 
ones that I have enunciated: The Sec- 
retary would have to implement that 
by regulation. If he could not imple- 
ment it by regulation, he would have 
to suggest to us legislative changes 
and we would have to undertake them. 
Now, I do not have the authority to 
speak for the distinguished chairman 
of the committee, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. DE LA GARZA), or the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina (Mr. Rose), 
but I think I can say—and they will 
have to gainsay me otherwise—that 
there will be a responsible addressing 
of these recommendations by the Sec- 
retary. The subcommittee will hold 
hearings, the committee will consider 
the matter, and I think clearly that is 
the appropriate way for legislation to 
take place. 

I would hope, without getting into 
too much of a legalistic quibbling on 
words, we could accept the fact that 
we are talking about moving toward a 
no-cost program for tobacco. But I 
very frankly, on the other hand, rec- 
ognize personally, and I hope the gen- 
tleman would recognize, that abrupt 
changes in this program could be very 
disrupting and could cause enormous 
economic hardship. And that is, frank- 
ly, what we are trying to avoid. We are 
not trying to put aside the idea of a 
no-cost program. It has been the clos- 
est thing to a no-cost program we have 
had. I am perfectly willing to support 
the idea that we should make it a no- 
cost program but to do so without dis- 
ruption. 

Mr. FINDLEY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I just have two brief ad- 
ditional questions. 

First of all, as I understand the gen- 
tleman's explanation, if this becomes 
law, he would consider that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is on 
record in support of a policy of no sub- 
sidy for tobacco; is that correct? 

Mr. FOLEY. In my judgment, if this 
is adopted, the Secretary would in 
effect be directed to move toward a no- 
cost program. 

Mr. FINDLEY. He would get as close 
to a no-subsidy tobacco program as ex- 
isting law would permit; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. FOLEY. That is correct. 

Mr. FINDLEY. All right. 

Second, would the gentleman help 
me defend this language in the House- 
Senate conference committee when 
the time comes? 

Mr. FOLEY. I have never offered an 
amendment on the floor that I can 
recall for the purpose of killing it in 
conference, and I will defend this lan- 
guage in conference. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 
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For my part, I feel that the lan- 
guage, while it could be improved, nev- 
ertheless accomplishes the objective I 
had of leading us swiftly to policies 
and regulations under which there 
would be no subsidy in the tobacco 
program. The taxpayers would not 
pick up one dime of the cost of carry- 
ing out the tobacco program. I, there- 
fore, accept and support the gentle- 
man’s substitute. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey. 

Mrs. FENWICK. I do not mean to be 
picky on this, but the question was 
raised: Why should tobacco be the 
only program that carries its own ad- 
ministrative expenses? 

I would like to say that this morning 
we never heard one word, at least I did 
not hear one word, about the $13 mil- 
lion it costs to administer this pro- 
gram. 

But surely that is not an enormous 
amount that should be, I think, ab- 
sorbed by those who benefit from it. 

And you ask why this tobacco 
should be the only crop which carries 
its own administrative expenses. 

It is the only poison that we encour- 
age and propagate. It is the only 
poison. Even humans can eat sunflow- 
er seeds. At least that is not poison. 

I really think we could well adopt 
the Findley amendment, which simply 
says: Yes; we have these allotments, 
we know that this system exists, we 
know that there are people who do not 
farm who are getting the profits, but 
we also insist that this should be not a 
cost to the taxpayer. 

Mr. FOLEY. I would not want the 
gentlewoman to misunderstand what I 
said. 

I was suggesting in this amendment 
that, except for administrative ex- 
penses, the program would be a no- 
cost program. There would be no 
losses. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Why except it? 

Mr. FOLEY. What I said in my re- 
marks is that if that policy is adopt- 
ed—I just parenthetically remarked— 
if that policy is adopted, it would be 
the only policy covering any agricul- 
tural commodity that I know of in 
which that is the case. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Why not? 

Mr. FOLEY. And the gentlewoman 
says, “Why not?” I certainly will not 
argue against something that is in my 
own amendment, so I will forego the 
pleasure of a further discussion on 
why not. 

Let me just say one thing: For those 
who have felt for a long time that the 
tobacco program is a program that en- 
courages smoking and problems of 
health, this program restricts the pro- 
duction of tobacco. It does not expand 
it. There was, in my judgment, some 
inconsistency on the part of the pro- 
ponents of the amendment offered 
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earlier. On the one hand, it was said to 
be a health problem and, therefore, 
should be killed, and on the other 
hand, if we killed the program, it 
would lead to vastly more efficient 
production and export of tobacco. 

I do not think the economic argu- 
ments and the so-called health argu- 
ments can be handled in the same sen- 
tence. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank my 
colleague, the gentleman from the 
State of Washington, the distin- 
guished majority whip, for his substi- 
tute amendment. I support it fully. 

I would like to say to my good 
friend, the gentleman from Illinois, 
PAUL FINDLEY, that I adopt the lan- 
guage and the colloquy that Mr. 
ForEv had with you, and I pledge to 
you and all Members of this House 
that I will diligently work in my sub- 
committee to accomplish the third 
paragraph of this amendment. I will 
hold timely hearings. As I told the 
gentleman earlier today, we will con- 
sider and pass whatever legislation is 
necessary to achieve the result that is 
spelled out in the first paragraph of 
this amendment. I will support it and 
see that it moves through this body. 

People within this body and without 
have said there is no tobacco subsidy, 
and I endorse that. That is what this 
language says. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROSE. I yield to my colleague, 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. WAMPLER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the substitute that is offered by the 
gentleman from Washington (Mr. 
FoLEY) for the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
FINDLEY). 

I want to reiterate what has already 
been said. To the extent that I can 
control it, if indeed the Secretary of 
Agriculture makes recommendations 
to the Congress, as is directed by this 
substitute, that is, if he has legislative 
changes he believes to be necessary 
and proper to achieve this objective of 
no cost to the taxpayer, we will have 
hearings. A lot of our newly discovered 
colleagues who have this interest now 
in tobacco will be invited to come, as 
will others, and we will do our best to 
carry out the intent of this. I think 
this substitute makes a great deal 
more sense than the language of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ROSE. I thank the gentleman 
for his remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption 
of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Washington (Mr. FOLEY) as 
a substitute for the amendment of- 
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fered by the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. FINDLEY). 

The amendment offered as a substi- 
tute for the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY), as 
amended. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 412, noes 
0, not voting 21, as follows: 

[Roll No. 272] 
AYES—412 


Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 
Courter 

Coyne, James 
Coyne, William 


Fountain 
Fowler 
Frank 
Frenzel 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 


Bailey (MO) 
Balley (PA) 


Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
Daub 

Davis 

de la Garza 


Hall (OH) 
Hall, Ralph 
Hall, Sam 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 
Hance 
Hansen (ID) 
Hansen (UT) 
Harkin 
Hartnett 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hendon 
Hightower 
Hiler 

Hillis 
Holland 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Johnston 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (OK) 


Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (CO) 
Brown (OH) 
Broyhill 
Burgener 
Burton, Phillip 
Butler 


Byron 
Campbell 


Collins (TL) 


Collins (TX) Forsythe 
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Kildee 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 


Simon 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Smith (AL) 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (OR) 
Smith (PA) 


Miller (OH) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell (MD) 
Mitchell (NY) 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison 
Mottl 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 

Napier 
Natcher 

Neal 


Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 


Zeferetti 


Siljander 


NOES—0 
NOT VOTING—21 


Gilman McDonald 
Hertel Montgomery 
Hollenbeck Pepper 
Horton Pursell 
Lundine Rudd 
McCloskey Weaver 
McDade Wiliams (OH) 


D 1530 


Mr. McEWEN changed his vote from 
“no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 


oO 1545 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. THOMAS 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 


Burton, John 
Dellums 
Derwinski 
Dougherty 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. THomas: On 
page 77, immediately after line 2, insert the 
following new section: 

Sec. 1018. The Federal Plant Pest Act (71 
Stat. 31; 7 U.S.C. 150aa) is amended by— 

(a) in section 105, renumbering subsec- 
tions (b), (c), and (d) as (c), (d), and (e) and 
adding a new subsection (b) as follows: 

"(bX1) Whereas, the existence of a plant 
pest new to or not theretofore known to be 
widely prevalent or distributed within and 
throughout the United States on any prem- 
ises in the United States would constitute a 
threat to crops, other plant life, and plant 
products of the nation and thereby serious- 
ly burden interstate or foreign commerce, 
whenever the Secretary determines that an 
extraordinary emergency exists because of 
the presence of such plant pest on any 
premises in the United States, and that the 
presence of such plant pest anywhere in the 
United States threatens the crops, other 
plant life, or plant products of the United 
States, the Secretary may (A) seize, quaran- 
tine, treat, apply other remedial measures 
to, destroy, or otherwise dispose of, in such 
manner as the Secretary deems appropriate, 
any product or article of any character 
whatsoever, or means of conveyance which 
the Secretary has reason to believe is infest- 
ed or infected by or contains any such plant 
pest; (B) quarantine, treat or apply other re- 
medial measures to, in such manner as the 
Secretary deems appropriate, any premises, 
including articles on such premises which 
the Secretary has reason to believe is infest- 
ed or infected by any such plant pest: Pro- 
vided, That any action taken under clauses 
(A) and (B) shall be consistent with the pro- 
visions of the Federal Insecticide, and Fun- 
gicide, and Rodenticide Act: Provided fur- 
ther, That such action may be taken under 
this section only if the Secretary finds after 
review of measures taken by the State or 
other jurisdiction and after consultation 
with the Governor that the measures being 
taken are inadequate. Before any action is 
taken in any State or other jurisdiction 
under this subsection, the Secretary shall 
notify the Governor of the State or other 
jurisdiction, shall issue a public announce- 
ment and shall file a statement for publica- 
tion in the Federal Register of the action 
the Secretary intends to take together with 
the findings and reasons therefor: Provided, 
That if it is not possible to make such filing 
with the Federal Register prior to the 
taking of action, the filing shall occur on 
the first business day thereafter. If the Sec- 
retary wishes to change any action previous- 
ly taken under this subsection, the Secre- 
tary shall follow the procedure set forth in 
the preceding sentence of this paragraph. 
The cost of any action taken by the Secre- 
tary under this subsection shall be at the 
expense of the United States. 

“(2) The Secretary may pay compensation 
to producers and other persons for econom- 
ic losses incurred by them as a result of the 
quarantine, destruction, or other action 
taken under the authority of paragraph (1) 
of this subsection. The determination by 
the Secretary of the amount of any compen- 
sation to be paid under this subsection shall 
be final. 

"(3) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as are necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this subsection." 

(b) in section 107, adding after the second 
semicolon the following: "to stop and in- 
spect without a warrant any person or 
means of conveyance moving intrastate 
upon probable cause to believe that the 
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person or conveyance is carrying any prod- 
uct or article subject to treatment or dispos- 
al under the provisions of this Act or the 
regulations issued thereunder;". 

Mr. THOMAS (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, this is 
an amendment to expedite the legisla- 
tive process. I introduced a bill similar 
to this amendment that has been 
heard in subcommittee, but we want to 
try to move it on the farm bill so there 
is no undue delay, and that the unfor- 
tunate situation that occurred in Cali- 
fornia over the Medfly does not occur 


This is an amendment to the Animal 
Plant Health Inspection Service of the 
Department of Agriculture which will 
provide it with the powers in extraor- 
dinary circumstances to take such 
action as seems appropriate. . 

I said it was similar to the legislation 
I introduced. It is not identical, be- 
cause under the good auspices of my 
chairman of the Department of Oper- 
ations Subcommittee of the Agricul- 
ture Committee, Mr. Brown of Cali- 
fornia, we have made amendments 
which I believe take care of any objec- 
tions that may have been offered in 
the subcommittee. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California, who has provid- 
ed me with able assistance on this 
amendment. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

First, I would like to compliment the 
gentleman for the legislation that he 
introduced and also for the very valua- 
ble work that the gentleman does as a 
member of the Subcommittee on De- 
partment Operations, Research and 
Foreign Agriculture. 

In response to the California Medfly 
situation, which seemed to be plagued 
by delays in instigating the proper re- 
medial efforts in the State, the gentle- 
man introduced legislation which 
would modify the powers of the Secre- 
tary to act in situations of this sort. It 
was narrowly limited and defined, and 
I thought was constructive. We did 
hold 1 day of hearings on this. 

I might also comment that our other 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from California (Mr. PANETTA) had an- 
other bill which had somewhat similar 
intent. 

What we, I think, have accomplished 
in the amendment which the gentle- 
man is offering is to combine the best 
portions of these bills and slightly 
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modify the language which already 
exists within the Senate bill. 

In the form that the gentleman has 
presented the amendment, I think it is 
a constructive addition to the bill. I 
personally intend to support and con- 
gratulate the gentleman for his initia- 
tive in doing this. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to my col- 
league from California. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I, too, commend the gentleman for 
moving this amendment. 

I think for the purposes of the 
House the important thing about this 
amendment is that it helps first of all 
to expedite action by the Secretary of 
Agriculture where there is a type of 
infestation like the Medfly infestation. 

Second, it tries to provide compensa- 
tion for those who incur severe losses 
in areas that are quarantined as a 
result of those infestations. Both of 
these steps we think are extremely im- 
portant in trying to develop a compre- 
hensive strategy. Hopefully it will not 
be needed, but if necessary to deal 
with this in the future. I urge support 
for the amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. I thank my col- 
league, the gentleman from California, 
for the constructive portion of this 
amendment dealing with the compen- 
sation aspect. 

Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to my col- 
league from Montana. 

Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

May I inquire of the gentleman from 
California what the administration’s 
position is on this amendment? 

Mr. THOMAS. The administration 
supports this amendment. 

Mr. MARLENEE. A second question. 
On page 2 it reads: 

“(2) The Secretary may pay compensation 
to producers and other persons for econom- 
ic losses incurred by them as a result of the 
quarantine, destruction, or other action 
taken under the authority of paragraph (1) 
of this subsection. The determination by 
the Secretary of the amount of any compen- 
sation to be paid under this subsection shall 
be final.” 

Is there no cap, no limit that the 
Secretary can determine compensa- 
tion? Where does the money come 
from today? 

Mr. THOMAS. This provision is 
principally that portion of the legisla- 
tion that my colleague from California 
worked on; but it is totally discretion- 
ary on the part of the Secretary. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to my col- 
league, the gentleman from California. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

That is correct, that it is totally dis- 
cretionary on the part of the Secre- 


Chairman, 
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tary to determine what levels of com- 
pensation or if, indeed, any compensa- 
tion should be paid. 

I might also remind the gentleman 
that this language is very similar to 
the same language that applies to 
cattlemen in the event of infestations 
of disease take place impacting on 
cattle. The same kind of compensation 
is provided for those that raise cattle. 

This same provision would apply in 
this area with regard to Medfly infes- 
tations. 

Mr. THOMAS. To underscore that 
point, we have tried to duplicate as 
best we were able under the plant pest 
section of the powers given to the 
Animal Plant Health Inspection Serv- 
ice (APHIS), those same powers that 
they have under the animal disease 
control area. 

I was quite surprised in fact to find 
out that they did not have those kinds 
of powers under the plant pests sec- 
tion. That is why we fashioned this 
legislation to look almost exactly, with 
the exception of the kinds of pests we 
are dealing with, like the animal dis- 
ease section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has ex- 
pired. 

(At the request of Mr. MARLENEE, 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. 
THOMAS was allowed to proceed for 3 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to my col- 
league, the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. MARLENEE. Was there any es- 
timate of the cost impact of this par- 
ticular piece of legislation, this amend- 
ment, with this unlimited authority to 
pay compensation? 

Mr. THOMAS. To my knowledge, 
there was no cost impact involved. 

I think we have to understand that 
the Secretary, any Secretary, regard- 
less of which administration, would 
not want to give the taxpayer's money 
away. It would be a congested situa- 
tion in which the Secretary would not 
want to pay the compensation, but in 
which the producers or the individuals 
in the case of California, there were 
many backyard individuals who lost 
amounts of fruit, who would urge com- 
pensation. 

Mr. PANETTA Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly, I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. PANETTA. In addition to that, I 
might say that if the Secretary does 
decide he wants compensation, he 
would then have to seek appropria- 
tions from the Congress in order to 
justify the payment under this au- 
thority. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to my chair- 
man. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, we 
have examined the amendment and 
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know of the consensus the gentleman 
has been able to reach. 

Also, it is my understanding person- 
ally and from counsel, they might 
want to verify with the gentleman 
from California, that all this does is to 
give the Secretary identical authority 
in the plant pest area that he already 
has in the animal health area. For 
some reason, there was an omission in 
the original law. This will give him the 
authority to deal either with animal or 
pests and this is the thrust and intent 
of the amendment, 

Mr. THOMAS. That is the total 
thrust and intent of the amendment. I 
could not say if it was identical to the 
animal disease area but the thrust is 
identical, it is clearly for extraordi- 
nary circumstances. 

I think one of the most interesting 
points in the subcommittee hearing 
was the fact that the animal disease 
aspect has been used only once in 20 
years by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and what we are trying to do is to 
make sure that those extraordinary 
and unfortunate circumstances such 
as occurred in California do not occur 
again. It was not good for California. 
It was not good for the Nation. This is 
an attempted remedy. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his interest and his work in 
this area. 

Mr. Chairman, we have no objection 
to the amendment. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly, I yield to 
my colleague, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, we, 
too, have examined the gentleman's 
amendment. We have no objection to 
it. 

I commend the gentleman for his in- 
terest in bringing this amendment to 
us becaue I think, indeed, it bridges an 
oversight that was never intentional. 
As the gentleman pointed out, I be- 
lieve in only one instance has the au- 
thority been used in the case of 
animal disease. I believe that was an 
outbreak of Newcastle's disease which 
is highly contagious. 

I am confident it is a good amend- 
ment. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank my ranking member. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. THOMAS). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. LOEFFLER 


Mr. LOEFFLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LOEFFLER: 
Page 77 after line 2, insert the following 
new section: 
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PLAN FOR CONTROL OF OAK WILT AND OAK 
DECLINE DISEASE 

Sec. 1019. The Secretary of Agriculture, in 
cooperation with the States and political 
subdivisions thereof, shall conduct a study 
of the incidence of oak wilt and oak decline 
disease and evaluate methods for control- 
ling the spread of such disease. The Sec- 
retary shall prepare and submit a report to 
both Houses of Congress on or before 
March 1, 1982, which shall include— 

(1) the results of such study; 

(2) plans for further research into the 
control of oak wilt and oak decline disease; 
and 

(3) recommendations for controlling the 
spread of the disease, including an estimate 
of the costs involved and the availability of 
financial assistance. 

Mr. LOEFFLER (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LOEFFLER. Mr. Chairman, 
during recent years I have personally 
witnessed the destruction of thou- 
sands of acres of oak trees in the hill 
country area of Texas. These oak trees 
are extremely valuable for their criti- 
cal ecological contribution toward 


maintaining a proper balance of do- 
mestic livestock and wildlife popula- 
tions in the area. The disease causing 
this destruction—live oak decline—is 
resulting in heavy losses throughout 
Texas and may eventually impact 


more than 3 million acres of trees in 
nine States from Texas to Virginia, 
and is associated with oak wilt—the 
most destructive disease of oaks in the 
upper Mississippi Valley. 

Research into this disease by the 
Forest Service in cooperation with the 
Texas Agricultural Extension Service 
has identified possible means to con- 
trol the spread of oak wilt. Yet, de- 
spite the best efforts of these groups, 
limited resources exist with which to 
combat the spread of the disease on a 
large scale basis. 

In an effort to focus the resources of 
the Department of Agriculture on this 
critical problem, I have offered the 
amendment now pending before the 
House. However, I am informed that 
the Department does have existing au- 
thority to deal with this problem, and, 
within existing resources, is proceed- 
ing to determine the extent of the 
problem in an effort to provide the as- 
sistance necessary to halt the spread 
of oak wilt. 

I would like to clarify this authority 
with the distinguished chairman of 
the Agriculture Committee, and at 
this time I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas for that purpose. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s concerns and join him in 
his efforts to bring attention to this 
serious problem. I have received assur- 
ances from the Department of Agricul- 
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ture that the Department does have 
the authority to deal with oak wilt 
and is currently evaluating the prob- 
lem in order to determine what assist- 
ance can be provided to those areas 
critically impacted by the disease. 
Under section 5 of the Cooperative 
Forestry Assistance Act of 1978, and 
other USDA authorities, the Forest 
Service is initiating technical assist- 
ance, in cooperation with the Texas 
Forest Service, to evaluate the prob- 
lem and recommend appropriate solu- 
tions. I have a letter to this effect 
from the Deputy Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and I include it in the Recorp at 
this point: 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

Washington, D.C., October 6, 1981. 
Hon. E (KIKA) DE LA GARZA, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: We would like to 
comment on the amendment to H.R. 3603 
offered by Mr. Loeffler which appears on 
page H6725 of the September 30 CoNGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp. This amendment, which 
would appear in the bill as section 1012 of 
Title X, would direct the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to study oak wilt and oak decline 
diseases and evaluate methods of control. 
The results of the study would be transmit- 
ted to Congress by March 1, 1982. It is our 
understanding that this amendment is di- 
rected toward the oak wilt problem affect- 
ing live oak trees in south Texas. 

It is our position that this amendment is 
not necessary because the Secretary already 
has authority to deal with the live oak wilt 
problem under Sec. 5 of the Cooperative 
Forestry Assistance Act of 1978 (92 Stat. 
368) and other USDA authorities. Under 
this authority, the Forest Service is initiat- 
ing technical assistance in cooperation with 
the Texas Forest Service to evaluate the 
problem and potential control techniques. 
However, this type of technical assistance 
would not represent a comprehensive study 
as appears to be required by the amend- 
ment. Such a study could not be accom- 
plished during fiscal year 1982 because of 
budget constraints. Furthermore, even if 
the resources were available, such a study 
could not possibly be completed by March 1, 
1982, for biological and other reasons. 

The Department will consider the results 
of the Forest Service evaluation, to be car- 
ried out under existing authorities, to deter- 
mine what further action, if any, would be 
appropriate to deal with the live oak wilt 
problem. As you know, any financial assist- 
ance by USDA would have to reflect overall 
budget priorities and the need to hold down 
the level of the Federal budget. 

The Office of Management and Budget 
advises that there is no objection to the 
presentation of this report from the stand- 
point of the Administration's program. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD E. LYNG, 
Deputy Secretary. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. This activity by 
USDA tracks the intent of the gentle- 
man’s amendment. 

The gentleman has my assurances 
that I will work with him to assure a 
prompt and thorough review of this 
problem in order to provide needed as- 
sistance at the earliest possible time. 
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Mr. LOEFFLER. I appreciate the 
chairman’s comments and his very 
generous assistance. It is my under- 
standing, then, that the Department is 
initiating a thorough review of oak 
wilt and live oak decline and following 
that review will be in a position to de- 
termine what financial assistance may 
be available and appropriate to halt 
the spread of this disease. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. LOEFFLER. Mr. Chairman, 
with those assurances, I ask unani- 
mous consent to withdraw my amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. STANGELAND 

Mr. STANGELAND. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STANGELAND: 
Page 77, immediately after line 2, insert the 
following new section: 

Sec. 1018. Effective only with respect to 
the 1982 through 1985 crops of oil sunflower 
seeds, section 201 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949 is amended by adding at the end there- 
of a new subsection (g) as follows: 

"(g) The price of the 1981 through 1985 
crops of oil sunflower seeds shall be sup- 
ported through loans and purchases at such 
level, not less than $8 per hundredweight, as 
the Secretary determines appropriate in re- 
lation to competing commodities and taking 
into consideration domestic and foreign 
supply and demand factors. Loans during 
any fiscal year shall be made available not 
earlier than the beginning of the fiscal year 
and shall mature before the end of such 
fiscal year.”. 

Mr. STANGELAND (during the 
reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendment be 
considered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STANGELAND. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment might well be called 
the Stangeland-Daschle amendment. 
It is an amendment that would pro- 
vide a Commodity Credit loan pro- 
gram for sunflowers. There was a pro- 
gram for sunflowers in the farm bill as 
it left the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee. It was part of the sugar section, 
the sugar title, and in the Bedell 
amendment that deleted that sugar 
title and wrote a new title, sunflowers 
were dropped. 

The reason for a sunflower loan pro- 
gram, and let me say that this pro- 
gram is virtually identical to the 
present Commodity Credit loan pro- 
gram for soybeans, there are no defi- 
ciency payments. There are no target 
prices, but just simply an $8 a hun- 
dredweight loan program. 

This amendment also has been 
passed by the USDA and the OMB. 
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In the amendment we have made a 
proviso that loans during any fiscal 
year shall be made available not earli- 
er than the beginning of the fiscal 
year and shall mature before the end 
of such fiscal year. With that lan- 
guage, OMB and USDA advises that 
there is no budget exposure. The 
budget exposure is zero. 

This is a crop that is grown primari- 
ly in my district in Minnesota, in east- 
ern North Dakota, and in South 
Dakota, but is expanding. 

Also I would like to point out that 
this is a crop that is heavily exported. 
About 80 percent of the production of 
sunflowers are exported. It assists in 
our balance of payments greatly and is 
a crop that has found great favor up 
in our area of the country. 
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Mr. DASCHLE. Will the gentleman 
from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. STANGELAND. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to commend the gentleman. One 
of the reasons I voted against the 
Bedell amendment is because it struck 
this very important feature in the 
farm bill. I think for that industry in 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Minne- 
sota, where we see a growing interest 
in the development of sunflowers as 
an alternative crop, we find a need for 
stability, and that is all this amend- 
ment does. It provides some rockbot- 
tom stability at no cost to the Govern- 
ment. 

Eight cents a pound is a very con- 
servative figure, one we can live with. I 
think we can be very confident that all 
it will do is provide the stability with- 
out providing budgetary exposure. Be- 
cause of that, I think this amendment 
needs and deserves the support of the 
Congress, and I again commend the 
gentleman for offering it. 

Mr. STANGELAND. I thank my col- 
league. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STANGELAND. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. I appreciate the 
gentleman yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
remind the House that under the 
Bedell amendment that was previously 
adopted, the mandatory part of the 
sunflower program was deleted, leav- 
ing discretionary authority in the Sec- 
retary, and at this point I would sug- 
gest to the House that the House work 
its will on the amendment. We would 
gladly accept the determination by the 
House at this point if the gentleman 
should prevail. 

Mr. STANGELAND. I thank the 
chairman. 

Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STANGELAND. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 
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Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to assure the gentleman 
that the purpose of the Bedell amend- 
ment was simply to get us down to 
where we meet the budgetary require- 
ments. I understand from the gentle- 
man that he does have assurance from 
the Department that there is no budg- 
etary exposure under his amendment, 
and that it would still meet the budget 
requirements. Is that correct? 

Mr. STANGELAND. We have that 
assurance from the Department and 
from OMB as well, with the proviso 
that the loan is made in 1 year and 
paid back in that same fiscal year. 
This, again, is a loan program. It is a 
marketing tool for the sunflower grow- 
ers up in our area, because of trans- 
portation deficiencies and concerns 
that we have with the Port of Duluth 
that is closed 5 months out of the 
year. Most of our sunflowers are ex- 
ported out of the Duluth Port. 

We do have that assurance. 

Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Chairman, it cer- 
tainly was not the intent of the gentle- 
man from Iowa to single out sunflow- 
ers. We were trying to get down to 
where we meet the budget require- 
ments. If the gentleman has the assur- 
ance this does not adversely affect the 
budget, certainly the gentleman from 
Iowa has no objection to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. STANGELAND. Let me assure 
the gentleman from Iowa that I am as 
concerned about that budget exposure 
as he is. I recognize the need for that 
Bedell amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota (Mr. STANGE- 
LAND). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there addi- 
tional amendments to title X? If not, 
the Clerk will designate title XI. 

Title XI reads as follows: 

TITLE XI—NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
COST OF PRODUCTION STANDARDS 
REVIEW BOARD 

ESTABLISHMENT OF BOARD 

Sec. 1101. There is hereby established an 
advisory board to be known as the National 
Agricultural Cost of Production Standards 
Review Board (hereinafter referred to as 
the '"Board"). 

MEMBERSHIP OF BOARD 

Sec. 1102. (a) The Board shall be com- 
posed of eight members appointed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Secretary"). 

(bX1) The terms of the members first 
taking office shall expire (as designated by 
the Secretary at the time of appointment) 
as follows: Two at the end of one year, two 
at the end of two years, two at the end of 
three years, and two at the end of four 
years. Thereafter the terms of all members 
shall be four years, except that the term of 
any person appointed to fill a vacancy on 
the Board shall be appointed only for the 
unexpired term of such person's predeces- 
sor. 
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(2) The Secretary shall appoint persons to 
the Board who are producers of one or more 
of the various major agricultural commod- 
ities produced in the United States who rep- 
resent various geographical areas where 
such commodities are primarily produced 
and who rely on that activity for their prin- 
cipal source of income. The Secretary shall 
also appoint one person to the Board who, 
by virtue of education, experience, and 
training, has extensive knowledge of mat- 
ters relating to the cost of producing agri- 
cultural commodities with adequate back- 
ground in the fields of agricultural econom- 
ics and accounting. 

(3) No person may serve as a member of 
the Board for more than two terms, includ- 
ing an unexpired term. 

(4) The Secretary shall designate one 
member of the Board to serve as Chairman 
and one member to serve as Vice Chairman, 
both of whom shall serve until their terms 
expire. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE BOARD 


Sec. 1103. (a) It shall be the function of 
the Board to— 

(1) review the adequacy, accuracy and 
timeliness of the cost-of-production formu- 
las and the implementation of those formu- 
las in determining specific cost-of-produc- 
tion figures, including the information 
relied upon in arriving at such formulas, de- 
veloped and utilized by the Department of 
Agriculture for the purpose of determining 
the cost of production of various agricultur- 
al commodities; 

(2) advise the Secretary whether the cost- 
of-production formulas used by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in connection with the 
administration of its price support programs 
are fair and accurate and recommend to the 
Secretary how such formulas might be im- 
proved, including, when necessary, the sub- 
mission of findings of actual costs of pro- 
duction; ç 

(3) advise the Secretary on such other 
matters relating to the cost of production of 
agricultural commodities and price support 
operation as the Secretary may request; and 

(4) review the adequacy of the parity for- 
mulations and make recommendations for 
improvements in the formula or other areas 
that may require improvement. 

(b) The Secretary shall report promptly to 
the Board on the disposition of its recom- 
mendations including reasons for not ac- 
cepting the recommendation or recommen- 
dations of the Board. 

(c) The Board shall submit annually to 
the Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry of the Senate and the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the House of Rep- 
resentatives a written report outlining the 
activities of the Board during the preceding 
year including any findings or recommenda- 
tions made to the Secretary with respect to 
cost-of-production formulas and figures for 
any commodity. The Board shall include in 
each such report a list of the recommenda- 
tions made to the Secretary and the disposi- 
tion thereof. 

(d) The Board shall meet at least annual- 
ly, or more often if such meetings are neces- 
sary to meet the purposes of this Act. The 
Board shall, to the maximum extent feasi- 
ble, schedule its meetings so as to permit 
prepublication review of annual Depart- 
ment of Agriculture cost of production re- 
ports as prescribed in section 144la of title 
7, United States Code. 

SUPPORT SERVICES 


Sec. 1104. The Secretary shall provide the 
Board with such office space, equipment, 
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and staff as may be necessary for the Board 
to perform its functions under this Act. 
COMPENSATION 

Sec. 1105. No member of the Board shall 
receive any compensation for such mem- 
ber’s services as a Board member but may 
be paid travel expenses, including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence, as provided in regula- 
tions issued under section 7 of the Federal 
Advisory Committee Act. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 1106. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

TRANSFERS OF FUNCTIONS 

Sec. 1107. The Secretary shall transfer to 
the Board any functions duplicating those 
provided for in this Act which are currently 
being carried out elsewhere in the Depart- 
ment. 

APPLICABLE PERIOD 

Sec. 1108. The authority provided in this 
title shall be applicable for the 1982 
through 1985 crop years. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments to title XI? If not, the 
Clerk will designate title XII. 

Title XII reads as follows: 

TITLE XII—EXPORT PROVISIONS 
Subtitle A—Public Law 480 
REQUIREMENT FOR INVITATIONS FOR BIDS ON 
TITLE I PURCHASES 

Sec. 1201. Section 115(a) of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 is amended by inserting in the 
first sentence after the words “food com- 
modities” the words “from private stocks”. 


TITLE II AUTHORIZATION CEILING 


Sec. 1202. Section 204 of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 


1954 is amended by striking out 
*$150,000,000" and inserting in lieu thereof 
*$1,000,000,000". 

OVERSEAS MARKET DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 


Sec. 1203. Section 402 of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 is amended by striking out in the 
second sentence “wine or beer" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “wine, beer, or other alco- 
holic beverage". 

ANNUAL REPORT 

Sec. 1204. Section 408(a) of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 is amended by striking out 
“April 1" and inserting in lieu thereof “Feb- 
ruary 15". 

EXTENSION OF PROGRAM 

Sec. 1205. Section 409 of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 is amended by— 

(1) striking out in the first sentence 
“1981” and inserting in lieu thereof “1985”; 
and 

(2) striking out in the second sentence 
“Food and Agriculture Act of 1977" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Food and Agricul- 
ture Act of 1981”. 


Subtitle B—American Agriculture 
Protection Program 

Sec. 1206. Section 1002 of the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1977 is amended by— 

(1) amending subsections (a) and (b) to 
read as follows: 

“(a) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, whenever the President of the 
United States or any other member of the 
executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment, either directly or indirectly, suspends 
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or causes to be suspended, the export sales 
of any commodity as defined in subsection 
(c) of this section to any country or area to 
which the United States continues any 
other commercial export trade if such trade 
exceeds 50 per centum of the average trade 
during the past five years, the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall, on the date the suspen- 
sion is initiated, set the loan level for such 
commodity under the Agricultural Act of 
1949 for any new loans made beginning on 
such date, if a loan program is in effect for 
the commodity, as provided in this subsec- 
tion. If such suspension is based upon any 
reason other than, or in addition to, nation- 
al security, the loan level for such commodi- 
ty shall promptly be set at 90 per centum of 
the parity price for the commodity, as such 
parity price is determined on the date the 
suspension is initiated. If such suspension is 
based solely on reasons of national security, 
the loan level for such commodity shall 
promptly be set at a level not less than the 
average market price for such commodity 
during the fifteen marketing days immedi- 
ately preceding such suspension. Producers 
who receive loans based on the level estab- 
lished under this subsection shall not be 
charged interest with respect thereto and 
shall be entitled to storage charges for stor- 
ing any such commodity at such rate as the 
Secretary determines to be fair and reasona- 
ble. 

“(b) Any loan level established pursuant 
to this section shall remain in effect as long 
as the suspension of commercial export 
sales described in subsection (a) remains in 
effect and shall then be adjusted by the 
Secretary in four approximately equal steps 
over a period of nine months to the loan 
level which would be in effect for such com- 
modity if commercial export sales had not 
been suspended."; and 

(2) adding after subsection (c) a new sub- 
section as follows: 

“(d) The provisions of this section shall be 
implemented only for commodities for 
which it can be reasonably presumed by the 
Secretary from export data of preceding 
years that the suspension will reduce the 
annual tonnage of exports of the commod- 
ities by more than 2 per centum.". 


Subtitle C—Other Export Provisions 


INCREASED USAGE OF PROTEIN BYPRODUCTS 
DERIVED FROM ALCOHOL FUEL PRODUCTION 


Sec. 1207. (a) The Congress finds that the 
use of the protein byproduct resulting from 
the production of fuel alcohol from agricul- 
tural commodities may make it possible for 
the United States to make available signifi- 
cantly increased amounts of protein to meet 
the food needs of developing countries with- 
out any increase in handling, storage, and 
transportation facilities. The Congress be- 
lieves that serious consideration should be 
given to the potential of this protein by- 
product and that, if found to be feasible, 
this protein byproduct should be included in 
the Department of Agriculture's commodity 
export and donation programs. 

(b) Accordingly, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall investigate the potential for using 
the protein byproduct resulting from the 
production of fuel alcohol from agricultural 
commodities in meeting the food needs of 
developing countries through food for peace 
programs carried out under the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 and through the export credit sales 
program carried out under section 4 of the 
Food for Peace Act of 1966 and section 5(f) 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation Char- 
ter Act. 

(c) The Secretary of Agriculture shall also 
investigate the potential for using the pro- 
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tein byproduct resulting from the produc- 
tion of fuel alcohol from agricultural com- 
modities in the distribution of food products 
under the commodity donation program car- 
ried out under clause (3) of section 416 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 and under sec- 
tion 210 of the Agricultural Act of 1956. 

(dX1) Not later than six months after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall report to the Congress 
on the results of the investigations conduct- 
ed pursuant to subsections (b) and (c) of 
this section. 

(2) The Secretary of Agriculture shall pro- 
vide to the Congress each year a description 
of the efforts being made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to make available, as 
part of the programs referred to in subsec- 
tions (b) and (c) of this section, the protein 
byproduct resulting from the production of 
fuel alcohol from agricultural commodities. 
The information for all such programs may 
be included in the report submitted pursu- 
ant to section 408(a) of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, or the information for each such pro- 
gram may be included in the annual report 
for that program. 

Sec. 1208. The Act entitled “An Act au- 
thorizing Commodity Credit Corporation to 
purchase flour and cornmeal and donating 
same for certain domestic and foreign pur- 
poses”, approved August 19, 1958 (7 U.S.C. 
1431 note), is amended in the proviso by in- 
serting “(except that this limitation does 
not apply in the case of the protein byprod- 
uct resulting from the production of fuel al- 
cohol from agricultural commodities)” im- 
mediately after “processed”. 

EXPORT SALES OF WHEAT AND FEED GRAINS 

Sec. 1209. It is the sense of the Congress 
that any agreement into which the United 
States enters after the date of enactment of 
this section for any sales of wheat, corn, 
soybeans, or feed grains by the United 
States to any country should stipulate that 
the price of the commodity in any such sale 
under such agreement shall be not less than 
the cost of production of such commodity, 
as determined by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
report the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 82, strike 
out lines 21 through 24 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “this section to any 
country or area to which (1) commercial 
export sales of United States agricultural 
commodities so restricted exceed 50 percent 
of the average total United States commer- 
cial export sales to such country or area for 
the previous five years, or (2) the United 
States otherwise continues commercial 
me me the Secretary of Agriculture shall, on 
the .". 

The CHAIRMAN. Does any Member 
wish to be heard on the committee 
amendment? 

If not, the question is on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port the rice title of H.R. 3603. I know 
that it was carefully and consciously 
developed over a long period of time 
and with unheard of cooperation be- 
tween rice producers and the chair- 
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man of the Cotton, Rice and Sugar 
Subcommittee. In passing, I might add 
that I am extremely proud of the rice 
industry for many reasons but specfi- 
cally in regard to this legislation. A 
group representing rice producers in 
the five principal producing States 
worked long and hard and in the proc- 
ess made many compromises to devel- 
op a rice industry position that is pain- 
fully prudent and reasonable even in 
this time of administration-mandated 
budget levels. A single rice industry 
position on legislation encompassing 
significant program changes is a major 
accomplishment in itself. This legisla- 
tion will repeal the authority for acre- 
age allotment and marketing quotas 
and permit producers to be eligible for 
the program even though they do not 
have rice allotment. While I personal- 
ly have considerable reservations 
about this particular change, it is what 
this administration wants; and more 
importantly, the producer group has 
agreed to accept it as a part of their 
compromise recommendations. 

As & concomitant part of the indus- 
try compromise, there was also the au- 
thority for the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to impose a specific set-aside of 
rice acreage when production adjust- 
ment is needed to adjust the supply- 
demand balance. 

The important other aspect of the 
production adjustment provision is a 
reasonable level for the target prices 
and the loan level. Reasonable level— 
reasonable in relation to the costs and 
risks of production—are essential if 
meaningful production is to be ob- 
tained when needed. Eligibility for 
target price payments and loans would 
be the only inducement for producers 
to participate in the voluntary produc- 
tion adjustment in the years when it is 
needed. I should add that the USDA 
with the conscientious use of the pro- 
duction adjustment authority could 
virtually eliminate a supply-price cir- 
cumstance that would require target 
price payments. 

Another, and yet very important, 
reason for reasonable levels for the 
target price and loan is to undergird 
the rice industry. Undergirding the 
production of this essential food crop 
and major export crop is of utmost im- 
portance. Let me list a few of the rea- 
sons for this statement: 

First. Rice is a very costly crop to 
produce. Even USDA statistics show a 
cost of $444 per acre, excluding land 
costs, as the average cost of produc- 
tion for the 1981 crop. It is reasonable 
to assume such costs will be close to 
$500 per acre for the 1982 crop and 
this cost does not include an allowance 
for the cost of land. So, this basically 
is the out-of-pocket costs and surely 
there are substantial land costs in- 
volved and those while quite variable 
must be added. 

Second. Rice is an export commodi- 
ty—in recent years over 60 percent of 
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the annual production has been ex- 
ported. As a major food grain of the 
world, it is traded into a highly pro- 
tected world market; and as a result, 
our actual export movement is subject 
to unforeseeable whims of internation- 
al policies. One comment to illus- 
trate—much U.S. rice is sold to Middle 
Eastern countries and we all realize 
that with the unsettled conditions in 
this area of the world these markets 
could be closed to us without justifica- 
tion or notice. Iran was a major cus- 
tomer and overnight they were no cus- 
tomer. 

Third. The many uncertainties of 
rice production and marketing coupled 
with the high cost of rice production 
requires an effective rice program so 
that producers can finance their pro- 
duction operation. Without reasonable 
program guarantees, producers, espe- 
cially small producers, would find it 
difficult or perhaps impossible to 
obtain the credit to produce a crop. 

Fourth. Rice is not storable for ex- 
tended periods like wheat or corn. 
Hence, a farmer-held reserve as an ad- 
junct to the regular price support pro- 
gram is not feasible. 

The point of all this is that an effec- 
tive and adequate price support and 
production adjustment program for 
rice is a necessity. The provisions of 
H.R. 3603 is the best compromise that 
we can devise under the severe restric- 
tions imposed by this administration. 

I wish I could tell the rice producers 
of my district to forget rice and 
produce an alternative crop for a 
greater and more stable return. Unfor- 
tunately, because of a combination of 
soil and climate, we do not have a fea- 
sible alternative crop. The agriculture 
of my district is limited to rice and 
cattle and the current outlook for 
both is anything but good. The pro- 
posed program for rice is the least I 
can accept for my rice producers. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HUCKABY 

Mr. HUCKABY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HuckaBy: On 
page 86, after line 25, insert the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 1210. Any company engaged in the 
export of wheat or feed grains shall pay no 
less than the fair market value of the com- 
modity at the time of purchase. Such a fair 
market value shall be determined by the 
price of that commodity on the appropriate 
commodity exchange at the time of pur- 
chase by the company." 

Mr. HUCKABY. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment appears in the sense of 
Congress section regarding exports. 
For the past 2 years, Southern wheat 
farmers have found that once they 
take their wheat crops to an export 
port in the Gulf of Mexico that they 
have been receiving from 30 to 70 
cents a bushel less than what the mar- 
kets around the world say their wheat 
was valued at. 
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Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUCKABY. I would be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, it is 
my understanding that the gentle- 
man's amendment would appear as 
sense of Congress language in the stat- 
ute; is that correct? 

Mr. HUCKABY. That is correct. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I want to express my 
support for it. 

Mr. HUCKABY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana (Mr. HUCKABY). 

The amendment was agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DORGAN OF NORTH 

DAKOTA 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DORGAN of 
North Dakota: Page 86, after line 25, insert 
the following new section: 

STUDY OF ALTERNATIVE EXPORT MARKETING OF 
GRAIN 

Sec. 1211. (a) The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall conduct a study to develop pro- 
posals for legislation that would provide al- 
ternative marketing and pricing programs 
to assure that the price paid by foreign pur- 
chasers for grain produced in the United 
States results in producers of such grain re- 
ceiving an average amount for such grain 
that is not less than the average estimated 
domestic cost of production of such grain. 
For purposes of this subsection the term 
"grain" means wheat, soybeans, and corn 
and other feed grains. 

(b) For purposes of developing proposals 
under subsection (a), the domestic cost of 
production shall be determined on the basis 
of official statistics maintained by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and shall include 
the average acquisition value of land as the 
cost of land. 

(c) The Secretary shall transmit the pro- 
posals developed under subsection (a) to the 
Congress not later than January 1, 1983. 


Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota 
(during the reading). Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be considered as read and 
printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I am offering this after- 
noon an amendment which I believe 
wil signal the beginning of a serious 
attempt on the part of our Govern- 
ment to recognize the pricing poten- 
tial which we have with regard to our 
grain exports. It is an attempt to uti- 
lize that pricing potential in a manner 
which will guarantee that, when our 
farmers produce grain for export, they 
receive a price for that grain that is at 
least equal to their costs of produc- 
tion. 
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In recent years our grain and oilseed 
exports have grown to the point where 
we now provide such a large percent- 
age of the grain that is sold in the 
international market that we virtually 
set the world market price. Our ex- 
ports account for approximately 50 
percent of the wheat, 70 percent of 
the coarse grain, and 80 percent of the 
soybeans that move in international 
trade. This is more than twice the per- 
centage of the international oil trade 
accounted for by Saudi Arabia, the ac- 
knowledged price leader with regard 
to crude oil. 

Unfortunately, the growth in our 
markets has not, by itself, been able to 
assure our farmers a profit on the 
grain that leaves this country. Al- 
though our exports of wheat, for ex- 
ample, have tripled in the last 10 
years, farmers are losing more money 
today on wheat that is exported than 
they were in 1971. 

At the current price of about $3.50 
per bushel, our farmers are receiving 
about two-thirds of the $5.20 per 
bushel that it costs them to produce 
wheat. At this rate, American wheat 
farmers are going to lose about $3 bil- 
lion during 1981—just on the wheat 
that we are going to export. 

And which countries are the big 
beneficiaries of this bargain basement 
price policy for U.S. wheat? None 
other than some of the richest nations 
in the world. Together, the Soviet 
Union, its satellites, Japan, China, and 
the OPEC countries buy nearly half of 
our grain exports. In effect, our farm- 
ers are funding a food stamp program 
for the Soviets, for the OPEC coun- 
tries, and for other prosperous na- 
tions. 

Selling wheat and other grains at 
below what it costs us to produce them 
might make sense if other countries 
could produce them cheaper. But they 
cannot. We have the most efficient ag- 
ricultural system in the world. 

In fact, our grain is so cheap that, 
even after paying over $1 per bushel 
for shipping, many countries find that 
they can import it at much less than 
what it costs to produce alternatives 
locally. In order to protect their local 
farmers, governments of a number of 
nations, including Japan and the mem- 
bers of the European Community, add 
a substantial amount to the price of 
our grain as it enters their countries. 

In Japan, a state trading agency pur- 
chases wheat on the international 
market and then resells it to local out- 
lets for about $2.50 per bushel more 
than the landed price to the govern- 
ment. In western Europe, governments 
charge a variable levy on imported 
grain. Currently that levy stands at 
$2.90 per bushel for wheat and at 
$1.78 per bushel for corn. In both 
cases the add-on, goes directly into the 
treasuries of the grain importing na- 
tions. 
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When we sell grain to these coun- 
tries at less than our own farmers cost 
of production, we are asking those 
farmers to help pay the cost of any 
number of government programs in 
those countries. It is time we realize 
that with our degree of dominance in 
the international grain market, we no 
longer have to put up with that. 

In order to initiate some serious 
study of our pricing potential, I am of- 
fering the following amendment 
which instructs the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to undertake an in-depth in- 
vestigation into what might be the 
best approach to follow in order to 
secure a price for our grain exports 
that is sufficient to allow our farmers 
to at least cover their costs of produc- 
tion on that grain. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from North Dakota (Mr. 
DORGAN). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GUNDERSON 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GUNDERSON: 
Page 81, after line 21, insert the following 
new section (and redesignate succeeding sec- 
tions accordingly): 

VALUATION OF COMMODITIES 

Sec. 1204. Section 403(b) of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 is amended by inserting “a price 
not greater than” after “valued at”. 
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Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Chairman, 
there is little doubt that one of the 
most worthwhile programs Congress 
has established is the Public Law 480, 
food-for-peace program. It is through 
this program that the United States 
can share its abundant production of 
agricultural commodities with the less 
developed countries of the world. 

Clearly, one good source of commod- 
ities for the Public Law 480 program is 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Under current law, commodities ac- 
quired by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration under a domestic price sup- 
port program must be valued at the 
export market price for the commodi- 
ty for purposes of reimbursing the 
CCC when the commodity is removed 
from inventory and moved through 
the Public Law 480 program. 

The export market price is not the 
world price; rather, it is a price that is 
set by an administrative formula and 
used exclusively to determine the re- 
imbursement for using CCC acquired 
commodities in the Public Law 480 
program. 

Since the various commodities ac- 
quired by the CCC are not all pur- 
chased at the same price, their export 
market prices will vary. Thus, com- 
modities with larger export market 
prices do not move as readily through 
the Public Law 480 program as com- 
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modities with cheaper export market 
prices even though they may be in 
greater quantity. The reason for this 
phenomenon is, of course, the manda- 
tory price that is placed on the com- 
modity if it is to be moved through the 
Public Law 480 program. 

As an example of this problem, we 
all know that the CCC presently has 
greater quantities of surplus dairy 
commodities than any other commodi- 
ty. The export market price for nonfat 
dry milk is 19 cents per pound. 

At the same time the export market 
price for flour is 12 cents per pound, 
for wheat is 9 cents per pound, and for 
corn is 7 cents per pound. 

It is, therefore, uneconomical for a 
Public Law 480 country to purchase 
nonfat dry milk even though it is pres- 
ently in the greatest quantity since it 
can get half again as much flour, twice 
as much wheat, and almost three 
times as much corn for the same price. 
Yet, nonfat dry milk is just as nutri- 
tious as, if not more nutritious than, 
the other commodities. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
presently has over 750 million pounds 
of nonfat dry milk in storage. The cost 
of storing this quantity of milk is ap- 
proximately 7% cents per hundred- 
weight per month or a little over $6 
million per year. Thus, it is not only in 
the best interests of the Public Law 
480 country that receives CCC milk to 
use these surplus stocks, but in the 
best interests of the American taxpay- 
er as well. 

My amendment would establish the 
export market price as a ceiling for re- 
imbursement of the CCC for commod- 
ities purchased under a domestic price 
support program if they are used in 
the Public Law 480 program. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture would have the 
discretion to set the price of a particu- 
lar commodity below the export 
market price. In this way, the Secre- 
tary can make commodities with high 
export market prices more competitive 
with commodities with lower export 
market prices if the CCC has large 
surpluses of the former commodities. 

Again, in the case of the present sur- 
plus of nonfat dry milk, for every 110 
million tons of milk that is moved 
through the Public Law 480 program, 
the American taxpayer saves approxi- 
mately $1 million a year in storage 
costs. If the amendment becomes a 
part of the farm bill, the USDA esti- 
mates that it will be helpful in not 
only moving nonfat dry milk through 
the Public Law 480 program, but rice 
as well. 

I should note in closing that the 
USDA has worked closely with my 
office in bringing this amendment to 
the floor and I am confident of their 
support of it. Similarly, the amend- 
ment was adopted by the Senate in 
September as part of their version of 
the farm bill. 
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I, therefore, urge my colleagues to 
support this well-reasoned amendment 
that benefits both the less privileged 
in developing countries by allowing 
them greater access to surplus CCC 
commodities with high export market 
prices and the American taxpayer by 
saving him the costs of storage of 
these surplus commodities. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUNDERSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Vermont. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to commend the gentleman for 
his amendment. This is not anything 
that is novel in that sense. We did 
have a temporary provision which al- 
lowed that previously. It is an impor- 
tant one, and one that can be of great 
assistance to us. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman offering the amendment and I 
support it wholeheartedly. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. I appreciate the 
comments of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. GUNDER- 
SON). 

The amendment was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DASCHLE 
Chairman, I 


Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DASCHLE: Page 
81, insert the following after line 5 and 
redesignate the succeeding sections accord- 
ingly: 

HUNGER AND GLOBAL SECURITY 


SELF-HELP MEASURES TO INCREASE AGRICULTUR- 
AL PRODUCTION; VERIFICATION OF SELF-HELP 
PROVISIONS 


Sec. 1201. (a) Section 109(a) of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (3) by inserting immedi- 
ately before the semicolon “, and reducing 
illiteracy among farmers”; 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (10) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“sand ”; and 

(3) by inserting the following new para- 
graph immediately after paragraph (10): 

“(11) carrying out programs to improve 
the health of farmers and their families.". 

(b) Section 109 of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

"(dX1) In each agreement entered into 
under this title and in each amendment to 
such an agreement, the economic develop- 
ment and self-help measures which the re- 
cipient country agrees to undertake shall be 
described (A) to the maximum feasible 
extent, in quantitative and measurable 
terms, and (B) in a manner which ensures 
that the needy people in the recipient coun- 
try will be the major beneficiaries of the 
self-help measures pursuant to each agree- 
ment. 

“(2) The President shall, to the maximum 
feasible extent, take appropriate steps to 
satisfy himself that, in each agreement en- 
tered into under this title and in each 
amendment to such an agreement, the eco- 
nomic development and self-help measures 
which the recipient country agrees to un- 
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dertake are additional to the measures 
which the recipient country otherwise 
would have undertaken irrespective of that 
agreement or amendment. 

“(3) The President shall take all appropri- 
ate steps to determine whether the econom- 
ic development and self-help provisions of 
each agreement entered into under this 
title, and of each amendment to such an 
agreement, are being fully carried out.". 

Mr. DASCHLE (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. Chairman, there 
is growing concern, in the Congress 
and elsewhere, that the assistance we 
provide through the food-for-peace 
programs a developmental purpose; 
that there is no point in selling or 
giving away food on concessional 
terms which then undercut local mar- 
kets in recipient countries, or which do 
not reach the needy population. When 
the food-for-peace program began we 
had agricultural surpluses and it was 
designed to solve at least three pur- 
poses: 

First, getting rid of agricultural sur- 
pluses for which we had no storage 
space; second, it served to depress 
market prices and third, it would help 
alleviate world hunger. But we have 
come to the realization that we do not 
live in a time of world food surplus 
and we may never do so. Our problem 
may be one of choosing which coun- 
tries among the world to whom we 
now must export. We must, therefore, 
recognize that changes in the program 
must now be made. 

We should use the food-for-peace 
program to more aggressively encour- 
age agricultural development in recipi- 
ent countries—a recognition which has 
come to us in recent years. Currently 
70 percent of the food under the pro- 
gram is in the form of concessional 
sales. The recipient governments in 
turn sell the food, sometimes at prices 
which undercut local markets, and 
therefore, harm their own farmers 
and discourage incentive to increase 
agricultural output. 

Often, as in the case recently in Ban- 
gladesh, the food does not reach the 
most needy, but is sold by the Govern- 
ment to select urban groups such as 
civil servants, police, and the army. 

In 1977, Congress first made an at- 
tempt to deal with this issue and 
strengthen the self-help or develop- 
mental aspect of the food-for-peace 
program by establishing title III, 
which basically turns title I loans into 
grants for those countries willing to 
institute a complete agricultural devel- 
opment project. There have been pro- 
posals that the self-help measures in 
title I be strengthened by requiring 
contracts to be more specific and veri- 
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fiable regarding agricultural develop- 
ment, and that the projects be of ben- 
efit to the most needy segment of the 
population. Those suggestions were 
proposed in numerous hearings held 
throughout this year, both before the 
House Agricultural Committee and 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 

My amendment addresses the recom- 
mendations made in that testimony by 
first requiring that title I sales and 
agreements be far more verifiable and 
specific with respect to self-help meas- 
ures that this legislation will incorpo- 
rate. 

Second, the amendment addresses 
the current problem we have found in 
that the great majority of self-help 
provisions—over two-thirds in a recent 
study of 192 such provisions—do not 
require that the poor be the primary 
beneficiaries. 

This legislation requires that needy 
people in recipient countries be the 
major beneficiaries of the self-help 
measures pursuant to each one of the 
agreements. 

It also makes these agreements more 
meaningful. There is a danger, many 
times, that these self-help: measures 
set out in the sales agreements will 
merely be steps that the recipient gov- 
ernment had been planning to take all 
along whether it had or had not re- 
ceived this assistance. This legislation 
calls for the agreements to represent 
actions which the recipient govern- 
ment would not have taken otherwise. 

Finally, this legislation requires that 
all appropriate steps be made to deter- 
mine whether the self-help provisions 
of each one of the agreements and be 
fully carried out. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DASCHLE. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
am grateful to my colleague for yield- 
ing. I would like to support this 
amendment. I think it is essential. We 
must encourage the self-help aspect. 

It has passed the Foreign Affairs 
Committee in May. We passed a simi- 
lar amendment to the Foreign Trade 
Act. 

I would like to say something to this 
House as indeed I did to the commit- 
tee, that we must inspect the question 
as to whether or not we must continue 
to insist that one-half of all shipments 
go in American cargo ships. This is 
causing an extra expense, and in one 
section of the bill alone of $79 million 
last year. It does discourage the export 
of our grain. It also limits the amount 
of food we can get to those countries 
which are full of starvation. 

I thank my colleague. 

Mr. DASCHLE. I thank the gentle- 
woman for her support. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. DASCHLE. I yield to the chair- 
man of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee. 
Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from South 
Dakota for yielding. I desire to ask the 
gentleman just a few questions. 

Is my understanding correct that 
the gentleman’s amendment is word 
for word the provisions that are con- 
tained in H.R. 3566, the foreign aid 
bill? 

Mr. DASCHLE. The Chairman is 
correct. It is identical to the language 
passed in the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. But the gentle- 
man’s amendment is only part of the 
provisions in the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee bill, H.R. 3566. An 
overall, larger package of food and 
Public Law 480 provisions is contained 
in that bill. 

Mr. DASCHLE. That is correct. 
There are other reforms that must be 
made, and will be the subject of legis- 
lation in the foreign affairs bill when 
it comes onto the floor later on next 
month. This simply deals with the 
self-help measures under title I that 
both the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee and, as I understand it, the Senate 
Foreign Affairs Committee have taken 
up in the last couple of weeks. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. DASCHLE. I will be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I certainly appreci- 
ate the good intentions of the gentle- 
man from South Dakota, but I must 
ask him why this amendment is neces- 
sary to be acted upon at this time, 
since it is just a part of the whole 
package. Would not it be better and 
more orderly to wait until we consider 
the whole foreign aid bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. DASCHLE 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
think that there is merit to bringing 
up the specific items on which we can 
all agree. I do not think the gentleman 
will find unanimous agreement for 
some of the other provisions that the 
chairman will be dealing with in the 
foreign aid bill, so I think the expedi- 
tious manner with which this particu- 
lar part will be handled will certainly 
lend itself well to our objectives. 
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I would also add that the Senate Ag- 
riculture Committee and then, of 
course, the Senate, in passing the farm 
bill on the floor of the Senate just re- 
cently, included these very provisions. 
It had bipartisan approval. Many of 
the Senators on both sides of the aisle 
endorsed and supported this legisla- 
tion. 
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So this is an effort to move ahead 
with those reforms in title I which we 
recognize are necessary, so that an ex- 
peditious implementation can be real- 
ized. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. DASCHLE. I yield to the chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to take this opportunity to thank 
the chairman of the Committee on Ag- 
riculture, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. DE LA GARZA), for the agreement 
we had reached on the handling of the 
various Public Law 480 provisions in 
our respective bills. I do not oppose 
the amendment of the gentleman 
from South Dakota, but I realize he is 
breaking an agreement. 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. Chairman, I cer- 
tainly do not speak for the committee 
chairman. The chairman may have 
had some agreements, but I feel very 
strongly about the self-help provision 
and recognize that my right to offer 
the amendment is protected. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DASCHLE. Yes; I am happy to 
yield to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to inform the distinguished 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. Za- 
BLOCKI), who is my dear friend, that 
the chairman has broken no agree- 
ment. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. No; if the gentle- 
man will yield further, I did not say or 
intend to say that the chairman had 
broken an agreement. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. The agreement 
had been and will continue to be that 
in any area in which it appears in this 
bill that we have joint or similar juris- 
diction we would be very happy to 
have our colleagues from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs participate as 
conferees to the extent that we have 
joint jurisdiction. 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. Chairman, it is 
my understanding—and perhaps the 
committee chairman can clarify this— 
that some members of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs will be invited to 
participate in the conference on food- 
for-peace matters throughout the 
entire conference with the Senate; is 
that not correct? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DASCHLE. I yield to the chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman is correct, with regard to 
food for peace and certain other mat- 
ters also. 

If I may proceed, just for the pur- 
pose of clarification, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin did not imply nor 
intend to imply, and he certainly did 
not state, that the chairman of the 
committee had broken an agreement. 
The gentleman from Texas is a valued 
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member of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. For years we have been great 
friends, and we keep our agreements. 
If another Member wants to offer an 
amendment at this point, for whatever 
reason, I do not blame the chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s clarification. 
Our agreement continues to the 
extent that we have personal control. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. That is correct. 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. Chairman, with 
that, I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from South Dakota (Mr. 
DASCHLE). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. PANETTA 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Panetta: On 
page 86, after line 25, insert the following: 


EXPANSION OF INTERNATIONAL MARKETS FOR 
UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 
AND PRODUCTS THEREOF 


Sec. 1210. (a) It is the sense of the Con- 
gress that, in order to further assist in the 
development, maintenance, and expansion 
of international markets for United States 
agricultural commodities and the products 
thereof, the Secretary of Agriculture 
should, and is hereby urged and requested 
to— 

(1) use the intermediate credit program 
authorized under section 4 of the Food for 
Peace Act of 1966 (7 U.S.C. 1707a) to im- 
prove the capability of importing nations to 
purchase and use United States agricultural 
commodities and the products thereof on a 
long-term basis; 

(2) ask the Congress, at the earliest practi- 
cable date, for funds for the agricultural 
export credit revolving fund in an amount 
sufficient to meet the demand for short- 
term credit authorized to be made available 
under section 4 of the Food for Peace Act of 
1966; 

(3) establish, insofar as practicable, the 
maximum number of United States Agricul- 
tural Trade Offices in other nations author- 
ized by section 605A of the Act of August 
28, 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1765a); 

(4) use, to the maximum extent practica- 
ble, existing authority to ensure full utiliza- 
tion of the levy-free quota, established 
during the Tokyo round of the multilateral 
trade negotiations, for the export sale of 
United States high quality beef to the Euro- 
pean Economic Community; 

(5) expand, to the fullest extent possible, 
the market development activities of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in developed, develop- 
ing, market, and nonmarket foreign coun- 
tries with particular emphasis on (A) con- 
tinuation of the cooperator programs at the 
same funding level (adjusted for inflation) 
provided to carry out the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 (7 U.S.C. 1691 et seq.) during fiscal 
year 1970; (B) a more active export market 
development program for value added farm 
products and processed foods; and (C) the 
implementation of a full scale program for 
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forestry products, including commodity in- 
formation, trade policy, and market devel- 
opment for such products; 

(6) insure that the European Economic 
Community observes its commitments 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) regarding the tariff-free 
binding on imports of soybeans and corn 
gluten feed; 

(7) consult with the appropriate officials 
of the Government of Japan with the objec- 
tive of increasing the export sales of citrus 
fruits and high quality beef to Japan and to 
develop mutually acceptable standards for 
the certification of lettuce and other speci- 
ality crops for export to Japan; and 

(8) use the authority under section 32 of 
the Act of August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 774; 7 
U.S.C. 612c) to establish a special standby 
export subsidy program for United States 
agricultural commodities and the products 
thereof, the export of which has been re- 
stricted by foreign government subsidies. 

(b) It is further declared to be the sense of 
the Congress that any special standby 
export subsidy program established by the 
Secretary of Agriculture pursuant to subsec- 
tion (aX8) should (1) be consistant with 
United States international obligations, and 
(2) be designed to neutralize the effects of 
those for agricultural commodity subsidy 
programs which— 

(A) the President has determined, pursu- 
ant to section 301 of the Trade Act of 1974 
(19 U.S.C. 2411), are acts, policies, or prac- 
tices described in section 301(a) of such Act 
that should be eliminated by appropriate 
action of the United States: 

(B) have, as the result of the appropriate 
dispute settlement procedures, been found 
to be in violation of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) or the Agree- 
ment on Interpretation and Application of 
Articles VI, XVI and XXIII of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (relating to 
subsidies and countervailing measures), if 
applicable. 

Mr. PANETTA (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment I am offering was also of- 
fered in part and adopted by the 
Senate during its consideration of the 
farm bill. It is in the nature of a decla- 
ration of the sense of Congress that 
the Secretary should undertake cer- 
tain steps to develop, maintain, and 
expand our Nation's export trade. 

The Secretary has been authorized 
to established international trade of- 
fices, interim credit revolving funds, 
market development programs for 
value-added and processed food, and 
cooperator programs for foreign ex- 
porters. The Senate amendment would 
encourage him to take full advantage 
of these authorities. While I agree 
with many of the recommendations in- 
cluded in the Senate amendment, I am 
particularly interested in the recom- 
mendation that the Secretary engage 
in consultation with officials of the 
Government of Japan with the objec- 
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tive of increasing the export sales of 
citrus fruits and high-quality beef to 
Japan. 

My amendment would expand upon 
the recommendation to the Secretary 
to include in these discussions the de- 
velopment of mutually acceptable 
standards for the certification of let- 
tuce and other speciality crops for 
export to Japan. While lettuce is clas- 
sified as  "enterable" for Japan's 
market, the lack of assurance on the 
part of growers and shippers that 
their product will not be turned away 
at the last minute has effectively 
halted its export. 

The potential of lettuce exports to 
Japan is exceedingly great. There is a 
tremendous demand for our product 
that for the most part goes unmet be- 
cause of the lack of mutually accepta- 
ble standards between our two coun- 
tries. One importer estimates that 
Japan could consume 250,000 to 
500,000 cartons of lettuce per week. 
This works out to a potential market 
for 25 million cartons in new trade 
with the Japanese which at $5 per 
unit would represent $125 million in 
new trade. 

Lettuce is the leading crop of the Sa- 
linas Valley and accounts for 42 per- 
cent of all the acreage committed to 
lettuce in the entire State of Califor- 
nia. Our State provides over 72 per- 
cent of all the lettuce grown in the 
United States. The annual field value 
of this single crop in the Salinas 
Valley alone exceeds $200 million. 

While there is tremendous demand 
in Japan for California lettuce, our 
growers and shippers are quite reluc- 
tant to export it because of uncertain- 
ty as to whether it will be accepted by 
Japanese officials as suitable for their 
market. Japan's pest tolerance levels 
do not comport with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture's standards for 
the issuance of phytosanitary certifi- 
cates. These certificates certify that 
the particular product does not exceed 
acceptable levels of plant pests. It is 
necessary for the Secretary to consult 
with the Japanese and to develop mu- 
tually acceptable standards for phyto- 
sanitary certification so that exporters 
may be assured of entrance to Japan's 
market. My amendment urges the Sec- 
retary to undertake such consultations 
with regard to lettuce and other speci- 
ality crops. 

I would like to submit for the 
Recorp a brief description for my col- 
leagues of the other recommendations 
which have been adopted by the 
Senate. These recommendations if 
fuly implemented will assist our na- 
tional effort to expand our agricultur- 
al export market. 

ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 
INTERMEDIATE CREDIT 

Congress called for enactment of the In- 

termediate Credit Program in 1978. It was 


briefly in operation; however, no funding 
was allocated in 1981. Intermediate credit 
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provides a valuable link between the short- 
term credit guarantee program for sales 
with 1 to 3-year credit repayment terms and 
concessional sales for market development 
under P.L. 480, Title I, with repayment 
terms of 20 to 40 years. The need for inter- 
mediate credit. terms providing three to ten 
year credit for breeding animals and foreign 
market development facilities is not met by 
the guarantee program. Particularly in de- 
veloping countries where potential for in- 
creased livestock exports is greastest, and 
where facilities to handle agricultural im- 
ports are most needed, longer repayment 
terms become critical in managing these 
types of investments with slower rates of 
return. 

One mechanism for providing intermedi- 
ate credit while expanding our short-term 
credit options is an export credit revolving 
fund, as proposed by the Senate Agriculture 
Committee Farm Bill. It would be advanta- 
geous to revive the direct credit program in 
order to complete our mix of export credit 
marketing tools. USDA says there may be 
some instances where direct government-to- 
government credit is a better selling tool 
than private guaranteed credit. The original 
Senate proposal called for funding not to 
exceed $300 million in FY 82, $500 million in 
FY 85, and $700 in FY 85. 


AGRICULTURAL TRADE OFFICES 


In the Agricultural Trade Act of 1978, 
Congress authorized the establishment of a 
minimum of six and a maximum of 25 Agri- 
cultural Trade Offices to be located in the 
major market areas with potential for ex- 
pansion, ie. OPEC countries, planned 
economies, and developing countries. The 
goal of the Trade Offices is to provide one- 
stop marketing service for U.S. exporters 
and foreign buyers. 

At present, eight trade offices are fully 
operational and three trade officers are at 
posts in Nigeria, China and Tunisia with 
trade offices in development. In the fall of 
1981, evaluation teams will begin a study of 
trade offices in Hamburg, London, Warsaw, 
Manama, Singapore, and Seoul to determine 
their effectiveness and the feasibility of cre- 
ating additional trade offices. 


EC IMPORTS OF HIGH-QUALITY BEEF 


The European community's Beef and Veal 
Management Committee allocates the U.S, a 
10,000 MT quota of a 21,000 MT quota for 
high quality beef as ageed to in the Tokyo 
Round of the Multilateral Trade Negotia- 
tions. This was seen as a major break- 
through in U.S. efforts to gain access to the 
European market. However, U.S. exporters 
filed only 941 MT of the quota in 1980 and 
1,215 MT to date in 1981. Obstacles to in- 
creased use of the quota center around pric- 
ing by U.S. producers and European whole- 
salers and complex licensing procedures for 
European importers. In June, 1981, Secre- 
tary Block won a commitment from EC min- 
isters to keep the quota in place while these 
problems are addressed. Foreign Agricultur- 
al Service officials met with EC officials and 
U.S. industry representatives in July and 
August 1981. Further progress is expected 
with a strong, concerted effort. 


MARKET DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 


(A) Cooperator Programs.—The dramatic 
expansion in agricultural exports in the 
past decade has put increasing pressure on 
the resources available for the market de- 
velopment cooperator program. Since 1970, 
the number of participants has doubled 
from 25 to 50 associations and a new compo- 
nent, the Export Incentive Program with 36 
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participants has been added. Funding has 
not kept pace with this growth. While au- 
thorization ceilings for the program have 
doubled from $13.1 million in 1970 to $26.6 
million in 1981, inflation and currency fluc- 
tuations have kept the real purchasing 
power at $13.6 million—only $1.3 million 
above 1970 purchasing power. Instead of 
providing more service to agricultural ex- 
porters, FAS is providing less to an in- 
creased number of participants. 

(B) Value-added Products.—With increas- 
ing emphasis on the relationship of exports 
to domestic employment, greater attention 
must be given to the importance of value- 
added products and processed food exports. 
The Foreign Agricultural Service has re- 
cently completed a draft study with recom- 
mendations for development of a program 
to target export market potential for these 
products. 

(C) Forestry Products.—In 1979, the For- 
eign Agricultural Service began consultation 
with the National Forest Products Associa- 
tion (NFPA) in an effort to develop a coop- 
erator program. Wood export in 1980 to- 
talled almost $4.0 million nearly as much as 
the nation’s coal exports. With aggressive 
marketing, NFPA projects a doubling of 
these exports in the next 20 years. FAS spe- 
cialists and Agricultural Attaches are cur- 
rently initiating plans to assist the wood in- 
dustry in export marketing. 

ZERO BINDING ON SOYBEANS AND CORN GLUTEN 

During the Dillion Round of Trade Nego- 
tiations in 1961-62, the European Communi- 
ty (EC) agreed to a zero tariff binding on 
soybeans and soybean meal. Since then, U.S. 
exports of these products to the EC have 
grown to $3.6 billion annually. The EC 
Council of Ministers, concerned over the en- 
trance of Spain into the EC in 1985, has 
again raised the possibility of a special tax 
on soybeans and soybean products, (Under 
the current system, Spanish olive oil will re- 
quire heavy subsidization to compete with 
soybean oil.) As in the past, the U.S. strong- 
ly opposes such a tax as a violation of the 
agreement to the zero binding. 

Similarly, the last five years have seen a 
large increase in U.S. exports of feed substi- 
tutes to the EC from 15 percent in 1975 to 
over 30 percent in 1980. Most of the $600- 
$700 million of such products is corn gluten 
feed. EC officials, fearing further increases 
in imports, are discussing schemes for rais- 
ing duties on feed grain substitutes. These 
duties are bound at zero to six percent by 
the General Agreement on Trade and Tariff 
(GATT). Our competitiveness in the EC is 
based on more competitive pricing. Current- 
ly, corn gluten feed in the U.S. is priced 
roughly 25 percent above U.S. domestic corn 
prices, while still registering 20 percent 
below EC corn prices. Secretary Block and 
U.S. Trade Representative Brock have 
taken every opportunity to state U.S. oppo- 
sition to such changes in EC policy, which 
would represent further protectionism. 

The U.S is presently involved in repealing 
the GATT decision allowing Spain to tax 
and restrict domestic use of soybean oil de- 
rived from imported soybeans. If the GATT 
decision is upheld, it will allow the EC to es- 
tablish a secondary tax as described above. 
The U.S. will appeal the decision at the 
GATT council meeting in Fall 1981. 

JAPANESE CITRUS AND BEEF IMPORTS 


Although Japan has become our leading 
agricultural export market, quantitative re- 
strictions on imports of certain agricultural 
products still severely limit our access to 
those markets. The apparent potential for a 
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much larger market in Japan for U.S. citrus 
and beef has made the quantitative restric- 
tions on these commodities particularly 
frustrating. In the Multilateral Trade Nego- 
tiations, a good beginning was made toward 
loosening the restraints. As a result of Japa- 
nese concessions during these talks, quotas 
on beef will increase annually from 16,800 
tons in JFY 1978 to 30,800 tons in JFY 1983 
and quotas on oranges will increase from 
68,000 tons in JFY 1980 to 82,000 tons in 
JFY 1983. Quotas on orange and grapefruit 
juice will also gradually increase. 

The process of loosening controls, howev- 
er, has just begun. Agreement was reached 
with Japan to reinstitute talks on citrus and 
beef in JFY 1982. The U.S. objective during 
those talks will be to further expand the 
permissible levels of exports to Japan. 
During the U.S.-Japan Agricultural Consul- 
tations in December, Secretary Block's visit 
with Ambassador Okawara in March, Direc- 
tor General Matsuura's visit in May, Deputy 
Secretary Lyng's visit to Japan in July, and 
on numerous other occasions involving 
USTR, State and working level USDA and 
MAFF officials, the Japanese have been in- 
formed of our expectations concerning the 
planned talks. 

EXPORT SUBSIDY UNDER SECTION 32 

Sections 32 of Public Law 320 and the 
CCC Charter Act provides for a separate 
fund to be established under the discretion 
of the Secretary of Agriculture to be used to 
divert surplus agricultural commodities 
from the domestic market. Specifically, the 
fund is “to encourage the exportation of ag- 
ricultural commodities and products thereof 
by the payment of benefits in connection 
with the exportation thereof or of indemni- 
ties for losses incurred in connection with 
such exportation . . . ". Other provisions in- 
clude distribution of surplus to low-income 
groups and through donation programs. 
Thus, the law would give the Secretary 
broad authority to subsidize export sales, as 
long as no one commodity received more 
than 25 percent of the funds. Recent trade 
policy objectives and trade practices have 
been such that this authority is not in use. 
Section 32 is primarily used for donation of 
commodities to low-income groups and 
school lunch programs. However, escalating 
use of export subsidization by foreign com- 
petitions as noted above increases demand 
for this type of export marketing tool. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man for California (Mr. PANETTA). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. OBERSTAR 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. OBERSTAR: 
Page 86, after line 25, insert the following 
new section: 

CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW OF CERTAIN EXPORT 
SALES OF COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 
STOCKS 
Sec. 1210. (a) Notwithstanding any other 

provision of law, no agreement providing for 

the sale, barter, or exchange of a quantity 
of commodities owned or controlled by the 

Commodity Credit Corporation which has a 

value of more than $5,000,000, which is to 

be exported, and for which the value to be 
received is less that 85 percent of the value 
of such quantity shall be valid— 

(1) until the Secretary of Agriculture sub- 
mits a report to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and the President of the 
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Senate specifying in detail the terms of 
such agreement; and 

(2) unless the Congress does not adopt a 
concurrent resolution disapproving such 
agreement before the expiration of 30 days 
of continuous session of the Congress begin- 
ning on the day such report is submitted. 

(b) For purposes of subsection (a)(2)— 

(1) continuity of session ís broken only by 
RENTA of the Congress sine die; 
an 

(2) days on which either House is not in 
session because of an adjournment of more 
than 3 days to a day certain shall be ex- 
cluded in computing the 30-day period de- 
scribed in such subsection. 

(c) For purposes of subsection (a), the 
term 'value" means the fair market value 
on the world market. 

(d) Subsection (a) shall not apply to any 
agreement entered into before the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 

Mr. OBERSTAR (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Chairman, on 
August 5, the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture sold 220 million pounds of 
Commodity Credit Corporation butter 
to the New Zealand Dairy Board for 
$155 million, or about 70 cents a 
pound. The price on the open market 
then was $1.05 a pound. The aggregate 
difference is $77 million on that sale. 

The New Zealand agreement is a 
classic example of a selective trade em- 
bargo causing more damage to U.S. 
farmers than to our adversaries. 

My amendment to title XII of H.R. 
3603 will give Congress the power to 
review future agreements of this 
nature, and, if necessary, veto them. 

The amendment would require the 
Secretary of Agriculture to submit to 
Congress, for its review, any agree- 
ment providing for the sale, barter, or 
exchange for export of commodities 
owned or controlled by the CCC which 
have: First, a value of more than $5 
million; and second, for which the 
value to be received is less than 85 per- 
cent of the world market price. Con- 
gress would have 30 legislative days to 
adopt a concurrent resolution disap- 
proving the agreement. 

This amendment represents the very 
essence of the balance of powers con- 
cept of our Constitution—and that is 
the point I am arguing—that Congress 
should play a role in the international 
marketing of commodities, because the 
national interest is at stake. 

The New Zealand butter agreement 
has raised serious concerns among 
American Dairy farmers and many 
Members of this House. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OBERSTAR. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from New Jersey. 
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Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the amendment sounds extreme- 
ly sensible. 

I wondered about this: What were 
the reasons by which the CCC decided 
to sell at 70 cents when the world 
price was $1.09? 

Mr. OBERSTAR. That was the best 
deal they could work out with the New 
Zealand Dairy Board. The Russians, 
United States private exporters, and 
the Governments of Romania, Ireland, 
and Poland had made inquiries or put 
out feelers with the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to buy that butter at 
prices significantly higher than 70 
cents a pound, but for foreign policy 
considerations it was decided not to 
sell to the Russians or other interested 
parties, but to deal with the New Zea- 
land Dairy Board. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Could we have 
gotten $1.09 from the Russians? 

Mr. OBERSTAR. They were pre- 
pared to pay the world market price, 
which was $1.05 at that time. 

Mrs. FENWICK. So we took a loss of 
how many millions of dollars, did the 
gentlenman say? 

Mr. OBERSTAR. It was a loss of 
some $77 million. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Not only that, but 
there is a provision in the agreement 
with the New Zealand Dairy Board 
that grants the board veto power over 
any further U.S. butter export sales 
until July 1982. As if the selective 
butter embargo against the Soviets 
wasn’t enough, we now have until 
July, a complete embargo against all 
butter exports. The gravity of this 
provision is demonstrated by the fact 
that three such proposals have al- 
ready been turned down by the New 
Zealand Dairy Board. 

Now, had this amendment been in 
effect prior to that agreement, Con- 
gress would have had the opportunity 
to review the sale, to raise questions 
about the agreement, and then, armed 
with the facts, make an informed 
judgment. 

Now, before that sale, the Commodi- 
ty Credit Corporation rejected an 
offer by a U.S. exporting firm of 87 
cents a pound, which would have 
meant a $37 million loss on our agree- 
ment. Other dairy exporting nations 
expressed interest in purchasing the 
butter, and for reasons not yet entire- 
ly clear, the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the CCC chose to negotiate 
seriously only with New Zealand, they 
say, because New Zealand has had 
long experience in marketing these 
commodities on the world scene. 

In arguing for the sale to NZDB, 
USDA has claimed that selling to New 
Zealand will assure that U.S. stocks 
will not disrupt orderly world market 
trade in butter and cause world prices 
to fall. But would not a sale to the So- 
viets provide an even butter assurance 
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of this goal? Mr. Frank Gill, New Zea- 
land Ambassador to the United States 
has said a direct sale to the Soviets 
would have been the least disruptive 
international dairy 


option to the 
market. 

Secretary of State Alexander Haig 
rejected a proposal to sell the butter 
directly to the Soviet Union, saying 
that would somehow be "sending the 
wrong signs.” What signal did we send 
the Soviets last Friday when we 
agreed to sell them up to 15 million 
tons of grain? 

Why is it acceptable for the United 
States to sell the Soviets grain, indus- 
trial and high technology equipment, 
yet it is unacceptable to sell them 
butter particularly old, surplus butter? 

I am not arguing for or against sales 
to the Soviets nor does the amend- 
ment address that particular sale. This 
amendment deals with the principle of 
how such sales may be conducted in 
the future. The sale of butter to New 
Zealand sends mixed signals to Ameri- 
can farms who now depend on export 
markets for 40 cents out of every 
dollar of gross income they receive. 

I am not opposed to selling butter 
from U.S. stocks for export. In fact, I 
have encouraged USDA's efforts to 
make such sales since discussion of 
this issue began. 

The sole purpose of my amendment 
is to give Congress a partnership role 
in the international trading of CCC 
stocks—a role which directly affects 
the livelihood and well-being of Ameri- 
can farmers. We must explore every 
opportunity to reduce our surplus 
dairy products, including expanded aid 
programs for milk products, additional 
credit for sales to selected foreign gov- 
ernment agencies, and distribution of 
the products for humanitarian and 
social welfare purposes, but in doing 
so, we must avoid causing financial 
harm to American farmers. 

I believe the administration made a 
serious mistake in the August 5 sale. 
The butter should have been sold di- 
rectly to any customer willing and able 
to pay the fair market price. 

I urge you to support my amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. OBER- 
STAR) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. OBER- 
STAR was allowed to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OBERSTAR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 
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Mr. DE LA GARZA. This issue has 
been informally discussed in the com- 
mittee. We have had oversight hear- 
ings on the agreement with New Zea- 
land, but the committee has not really 
devoted, because of the time frame 
when we were preparing to come to 
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the floor, the time necessary to really 
evaluate the implications of an amend- 
ment such as the gentleman has of- 
fered, although it certainly would 
appear to reflect the intent of many 
members of the committee. 

So in order to expedite proceedings I 
would tell the gentleman that we 
would accept the amendment on this 
side at this time with the understand- 
ing that it may be dropped in confer- 
ence if further study is needed with 
the assurance that we would come 
back in the committee, the appropri- 
ate subcommittee, for further study, 
and eventually arrive at something 
similar to this. But I do not feel that 
we could commit ourselves at this time 
in an irreversible manner. 

If that would help the gentleman 
with what he is trying to do, we would 
be agreeable to that extent. 

Mr. OBERSTAR. I think the gentle- 
man has made a very fair proposal. It 
will establish the principle of congres- 
sional review of such commodity 
agreements in the future, and I am 
very pleased to have the gentleman's 
statement. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota (Mr. OBERSTAR). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

'The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; 
and the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. 
MunTHA) having assumed the Chair, 
Mr. McHucH, Chairman of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill (H.R. 
3603) to provide price and income pro- 
tection for farmers, assure consumers 
an abundance of food and fiber at rea- 
sonable prices, continue food assist- 
ance to low-income households, and 
for other purposes, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


PROGRESS OF FARM BILL 


(Mr. DE LA GARZA asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to mention to my col- 
leagues in the House that we have 
been on this legislation now for some 
period of days during October, Octo- 
ber 2, October 7, October 14, October 
15, October 20, and today. 

I would like the cooperation of my 
colleagues. We do not want to make 
this legislation the work of the House 
and of the Committee of the Whole 
for the rest of this session. I am sure 
that there are other very important 
bills that need to be considered. 

This is my first venture as chairman 
with a farm bill, but I do not want to 
break the existing record for longevity 
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in time of discussion on legislation. So 
it would be my hope that at some 
point when we return to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole we could assess all of 
the amendments that are posted in 
the Recorp and evaluate the time 
frame, and set a limit on debate in 
order that we might not invite other 
amendments that are not posted. 

The discussion has been beneficial, 
but it may be it is sometimes repeti- 
tious and only adds to the length of 
time in which we discuss this legisla- 
tion. So I would implore Members that 
when we do arrive at that time that 
we would consider the fact that we 
have worked for 6 days on this legisla- 
tion and that we must proceed with 
other important legislation. I would 
hope the Members would be amenable 
and cooperative to the Chairman 
when we do ask for some restraint in 
time. 

I do not think that we have cut 
anyone off. I think everyone has had 
ample opportunity to discuss all of the 
issues. Certainly today I think was a 
good example. I think the debate has 
been helpful and fruitful. 

For one moment we deviated some- 
what from the norm and there was 
some mention of personalities. But 
from that point, with that exception, 
we have discused the issues in a bipar- 
tisan way. The members of the com- 
mittee have in no way attempted to 
limit amendments offered or time for 
discussion. 

But there is a point in time when we 
must discipline ourselves. I do hope 
that later today or tomorrow, at what 
might be the appropriate time, I may 
ask for the consideration and assist- 
ance of the Members when we do 
make that request. 


REAGAN ECONOMIC PROSPER- 
ITY EQUALS RECESSION 


(Mr. O'NEILL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. O'NEILL. Last week, Mr. Speak- 
er, the President very nonchalantly 
made reference to the fact that we 
were in a recession. Today the Govern- 
ment made it official. We are in a re- 
cession and it is a real recession. 

For months we have been told just 
the opposite. We have been told that 
everything was going to be all right, 
that we were headed for prosperity, 
for an economic renaissance. The 
President on August 5 said he had ev- 
erything that he wanted. He had his 
rich man’s tax cut. He had his budget 
cuts. 

Yes, indeed, now we are facing eco- 
nomic reality. We are in a recession. 

For months we have been told we 
would have huge tax cuts for the rich, 
huge new defense systems, brutal cuts 
in social programs, and cruel interest 
rates, and that we could have all of 
these things and still reach a balanced 
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budget. We could still have economic 
prosperity. 

Today we have the Reagan non- 
sense, economic nonsense, which you 
people voted on, and we have seen 
what that really is here in America. 

It is a shame that it takes the 
human tragedy of unemployment to 
show the Reagan economic nonsense 
for what it is. It is a shame that it 
takes a period of fewer homes and less 
housing being built than at any time 
since 1945 to show the Reagan non- 
sense for what it is. 

Last summer during the heat of this 
debate, we Democrats presented an al- 
ternative program. It called for a 
fairer tax cut, for a lower deficit. Yes, 
it would have meant lower interest 
rates. That Democratic program would 
have been good for investment and 
good for the American people. It 
would have created a lot more jobs 
and a lot more opportunities than we 
see today. 

Unfortunately, people only really be- 
lieve what they discover for them- 
selves, and the latest I understand is 
that the leadership has been talking 
about more cuts and more hurts. 
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Does it mean more planned unem- 
ployment? Does it mean the same in- 
flation? And does it mean the same 
huge interest rates? 

I think the policies of Mr. Reagan 
and those at the Whtie House have 
been wrong. I urge you on the Repub- 
lican side to do some rethinking and 
reconstructing, because you are the 
people in power in the Capital of the 
United States. 


YOU REAP WHAT YOU SOW 


(Mr. MICHEL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I have to 
respond to that, because if a program 
has been in effect for 21 days, how can 
you then charge that the country is 
plunged into a recession when a pro- 
gram has only been in effect 21 days? 

I think it is total nonsense on your 
part to even suggest that. Do you want 
to spend the next 4 years pointing fin- 
gers about the ills of the last 20 years? 
Or do you want to do something about 
correcting it? You cannot have in- 
creased expenditures, 12 percent, 15 
percent, 16 percent, year after year, as 
we did during the Carter years, and 
not have that juggernaut of govern- 
ment come up to the point where we 
are now and expect it to have it all 
remedied within 21 days. Of course 
not. What we are reaping today are 
those seeds we have sown over those 
disastrous 4 years that we have just 
concluded. 
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FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ACT 
OF 1981 


Mr. DE ta GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 3603) to 
provide price and income protection 
for farmers, assure consumers an 
abundance of food and fiber at reason- 
able prices, continue food assistance to 
low-income households, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. DE LA 
GARZA). 

The motion was agreed to. 


IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the further consideration of 
the bill, H.R. 3603, with Mr. McHucH 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the com- 
mittee rose earlier this afternoon, title 
XII was open to amendment at any 
point. 

Are there any further amendments 
to title XII? 

Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it has come to my at- 
tention that in the Senate bill there is 
a provision at the end of the bill which 
says, in effect, that it will move the 
date at which the part that says there 
will not be State inspection back. 

The net result is that it qualifies 
States to institute State inspection for 
export grain which have not previous- 
ly been qualified. And the reason that 
they were not qualified is that, as we 
had a great scandal in regard to our 
grain inspection, there was one State 
which had been having State inspec- 
tion and they could not be qualified 
because all of the people had been 
under indictment. Under those circum- 
stances, that particular State was not, 
therefore, certified to conduct State 
inspections. This was something which 
did not come up in the consideration 
of the House bill. The purpose of my 
taking the floor is to point out to the 
Members on the floor who might be 
conferees that this is a section in the 
bill which at least this gentleman feels 
would be a terrible disservice for our 
exports of grain if it were to be left in 
the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEDELL. I yield to my fellow 
Iowan. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I commend the gentleman for bringing 
this up, because I thought it ought to 
come up sometime before we conclude 
the bill. 

We are talking about the State of 
Louisiana, where they had to close 
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down the State inspection service 
about 1976 or 1975 because so many of 
their people who worked there were 
under indictment or imprisoned that 
they could not operate the service. It 
is just unbelievable that the other 
body would put in an amendment that 
would propose to let them now estab- 
lish a new inspection service in that 
State. At the time they had these in- 
dictments that involved short-weigh- 
ing and misgrading at Baton Rouge. I 
have been to that plant. I have been 
all through the plant. It is a fine 
plant. But this is no time to discourage 
other people from thinking that we 
have decent grain in this country. 

We just saw just last week the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is over in China, 
and China is complaining about for- 
eign material in the grain that they 
are getting now. 

We need to have more confidence in 
our grain and not less, and it would 
just be unconscionable to come back 
from conference with this provision 
that is in the Senate bill. 

Mr. BEDELL. I would just urge the 
chairman and the minority leader on 
the committee, when this comes up in 
conference, to be certain that they 
look at the importance of our having 
adequate grain inspection. It was a 
great scandal, as I am sure many of 
the Members on the floor will recall, 
and I would hope that we would not 
let this slip through without proper 
consideration in the conference com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not take 5 min- 
utes. In the spirit of what our chair- 
man said a few moments ago, I think 
we will try to expedite this bill. But I 
merely want to point out to my col- 
leagues from that side of the aisle that 
when this Committee rises for the sole 
purpose of the Speaker to make what 
I would happen to think is a very po- 
litical statement which could have 
opened up a debate which could have 
gone on and on, it ill-behooves my 
friends on the other side of the aisle 
to say we are going to expedite this 
bill. I merely state that as what one 
Member thinks. If we are going to play 
that kind of a game, many of us can 
do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there addi- 
tional amendments to title XII? If not, 
the Clerk will designate title XIII. 

Title XIII reads as follows: 

TITLE XIII—FOOD STAMP AND COM- 
MODITY DISTRIBUTION AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1981 
Sec. 1301. This subtitle may be cited as 

the “Food Stamp and Commodity Distribu- 

tion Amendments of 1981". 

HOUSEHOLD DEFINITION 

Sec. 1302. Section 3(i) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by— 

(1) inserting before the period at the end 
of the first sentence “; except that parents 
and children who live together shall be 
treated as a group of individuals who cus- 
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tomarily purchase and prepare meals to- 
gether for home consumption even if they 
do not do so, unless one of the parents is 60 
years of age or older”; 

(2) striking out “live together” in para- 
graph (2) and inserting in lieu thereof “live 
as one economic unit”; and 

(3) striking out “neither” in the second 
sentence and inserting “no” in lieu thereof. 

BOARDERS 


Sec. 1303. Section 3(i) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by— 

(1) striking out in clause (1) of the first 
sentence “or else pays compensation to the 
others for such meals,”; 

(2) striking out everything in the first sen- 
tence after “consumption” in clause (2) and 
inserting a period in lieu thereof; and 

(3) adding before the period at the end of 
the second sentence “, or else live with 
others and pay compensation to the others 
for meals”. 

RETAIL FOOD STORES 

Sec. 1304. (a) Section 3(k) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended by— 

(1) revising clause (1) to read as follows: 
“(1) an establishment or house-to-house 
trade route whose gross sales volume con- 
sists of more than 50 per centum eligible 
food items and in which over 50 per centum 
of eligible food sales volume consists of 
staple food items, such as meat, poultry, 
fish, bread, cereals, vegetables, fruits, dairy 
products, and the like, but not including ac- 
cessory food items, such as coffee, tea, 
cocoa, carbonated and uncarbonated drinks, 
candy, condiments, spices, snack foods such 
as potato chips, pretzels, and popcorn, and 
dessert items such as cakes, pies, cookies, 
and pastries”; 

(2) redesignating clauses (2), (3), and (4) as 
clauses (4), (5), and (6) respectively; and 

(3) inserting after clause (1) new clauses 
(2) and (3) to read as follows: ‘(2) an estab- 
lishment which contains a clearly identifia- 
ble grocery department with a full line of 
grocery items and in which over 50 per 
centum of eligible food sales volume consists 
of staple food items, (3) an establishment 
which sells staple food items and is the only 
source for households to obtain such staple 
food items in an immediate area, and which 
meets such other criteria as the Secretary 
may prescribe, "'; 

(b) Section 9(a) of the Food Stamp Act of 
1977 is amended by— 

(1) striking out “(1) the nature and extent 
of the food business conducted by the appli- 
cant;” and inserting in lieu thereof “(1) 
whether the applicant meets the definition 
in section 3(k) of this Act of a retail food 
store; and"; 

(2) striking out clause (2); and 

(3) redesignating clause (3) as (2). 

ALASKA'S THRIFTY FOOD PLAN 

Sec. 1305. Section 3(0) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by revising clause (2) 
to read as follows: “(2) make cost adjust- 
ments in the thrifty food plan for Hawaii 
and the urban and rural parts of Alaska to 
reflect the cost of food in Hawaii and urban 
and rural Alaska,". 

ADJUSTMENT OF THE THRIFTY FOOD PLAN 


Sec. 1306. Section 3(0) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by— 

(1) striking out "through January 1, 
1980,", “and July 1", “and March 31, respec- 
tively" in clause (4); 

(2) striking out “six” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “twelve” in clause (4); and 

(3) striking out clauses (5) and (6), and in- 
serting a period in lieu of the colon at the 
end of clause (4). 
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GROSS INCOME ELIGIBILITY STANDARD 


Sec. 1307. (a) Section 5 of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by— 

(1) striking out “subsections (c) and (e)" 
from subsection (b) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “subsection (c)’’; 

(2) inserting in subsection (c) “130 percent 
of" after “standards of eligibility shall be”; 
and 

(3) striking out from the first sentence of 
subsection (e) "In" and inserting in lieu 
thereof "Further, in", and inserting "for 
purposes of determining the household's 
benefit level only” after “household 
income”. 

(b) Section 8(a) of the Food Stamp Act of 
1977 is amended by inserting '(d) and (e)" 
after “Section 5” in the first sentence. 

(c) Section 17 of the Food Stamp Act of 
1977 is amended by striking out subsections 
(d) and (e). 


REDUCTION IN DEDUCTION ADJUSTMENT 


Sec. 1308. Section 5(e) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by— 

(1) in the second sentence, striking out ev- 
erything after “January 1, 1982" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof: “and every January 1 
thereafter, shall be adjusted to the nearest 
$5 to reflect changes in the Consumer Price 
Index for all urban consumers of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for items other 
than food (exclusive of the home ownership 
portion of the shelter component of housing 
costs), for the twelve months ending the 
preceding September 30."; and 

(2) in the fourth sentence, striking out ev- 
erything after “January 1, 1982" through 
the end of clause (2), and inserting in lieu 
thereof: "and every January 1 thereafter, 
adjusted to the nearest $5 to reflect changes 
in the shelter (exclusive of the home owner- 
ship portion), fuel, and utilities components 
of housing costs in the Consumer Price 
Index for all urban consumers of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for the twelve 
months ending the preceding September 30, 
or". 

DISALLOWANCE OF DEDUCTIONS FOR EXPENSES 
PAID BY VENDOR PAYMENTS; ATTRIBUTION OF 
INCOME AND RESOURCES TO SPONSORED 
ALIENS 


Sec. 1309. (a) Section 5(e) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended by adding in 
the fourth and fifth sentences after ‘enti- 
tled" the following: “, with respect to ex- 
penses other than expenses paid on behalf 
of the household by a third party,”. 

(b) Section 5 of the Food Stamp Act of 
1977 is amended by adding a new subsection 
5(i) to read: 

“GX1) For purposes of determining eligi- 
bility for and the amount of benefits under 
this Act for an individual who is an alien as 
described in subsection 6(fX2XB) of this 
Act, the income and resources of any person 
who as a sponsor of such individual's entry 
into the United States executed an affidavit 
of support or similar agreement with re- 
spect to such individual, and the income and 
resources of the sponsor's spouse if such 
spouse is living with the sponsor, shall be 
deemed to be the income and resources of 
such individual for a period of three years 
after the individual's entry into the United 
States. Any such income deemed to be 
income of such individual shall be treated as 
unearned income of such individual. 

“(2 A) The amount of income of a spon- 
sor, and the sponsor's spouse if living with 
the sponsor, which shall be deemed to be 
the unearned income of an alien for any 
year shall be determined as follows: 
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*(i) the total yearly rate of earned and un- 
earned income of such sponsor, and such 
sponsor's spouse if such spouse is living with 
the sponsor, shall be determined for such 
year under rules prescribed by the Secre- 
tary; 

“Gi) the amount determined under sub- 
paragraph (i) shall be reduced by an 
amount equal to the income eligibility 
standard as determined under subsection 
5(c) of this Act for a household equal in size 
to the sponsor, the sponsor's spouse if living 
with the sponsor, and any persons depend- 
ent upon or receiving support from the 
sponsor or the sponsor’s spouse if the 
spouse is living with the sponsor; 

"(iib the monthly income attributed to 
such alien shall be one-twelfth of the 
amount calculated under subparagraph (ii). 

“(B) The amount of resources of a spon- 
sor, and the sponsor's spouse if living with 
the sponsor, which shall be deemed to be 
the resources of an alien for any year shall 
be determined as follows: 

"(1) the total amount of the resources of 
such sponsor and such sponsor's spouse if 
such spouse is living with the sponsor shall 
be determined under rules prescribed by the 
Secretary: 

"(ii the amount determined under sub- 
paragraph (i) shall be reduced by $1,500; 

"(iii) the resources determined under sub- 
paragraph (ii) shall be deemed to be re- 
sources of such alien in addition to any re- 
sources of such alien. 

"(CX) Any individual who is an alien 
shall, during the period of three years after 
entry into the United States, in order to be 
an eligible individual or eligible spouse for 
purposes of the Act, be required to provide 
to the State agency such information and 
documentation with respect to his sponsor's 
spouse as may be necessary in order for the 
State agency to make any determination re- 
quired under this section, and to obtain any 
cooperation from such sponsor necessary 
for any such determination. Such alien shall 
also be required to provide such information 
and documentation which such alien or the 
sponsor provided in support of such alien's 
immigration application as the State agency 
may request. 

“Gi) The Secretary shall enter into agree- 
ments with the Secretary of State and the 
„Attorney General whereby any information 
available to such persons and required in 
order to make any determination under this 
section will be provided by such persons to 
the Secretary, and whereby such persons 
shall inform any sponsor of an alien, at the 
time such sponsor executes an affidavit of 
support or similar agreement, of the re- 
quirements imposed by this section. 

"(D) Any sponsor of an alien, and such 
alien, shall be jointly and severably liable 
for an amount equal to any overpayment 
made to such alien during the period of 
three years after such alien's entry into the 
United States, on account of such sponsor's 
failure to prove correct information under 
the provisions of this section, except where 
such sponsor was without fault, or where 
good cause for such failure existed. Any 
such overpayment which is not repaid shall 
be recovered in accordance with the provi- 
sions of subsection 13(aX2) of this Act. 

"(E) The provisions of this subsection 
shall not apply with respect to any alien 
who is a member of the sponsor's house- 
hold, as defined in subsection 3(i) of this 
Act.". 
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REPEAL OF INCREASES IN DEPENDENT CARE DE- 
DUCTIONS FOR WORKING ADULTS AND MEDICAL 
DEDUCTIONS FOR THE ELDERLY AND DISABLED 


Sec. 1310. Sections 104 and 105 of Public 

Law 96-249 are repealed. 
RETROSPECTIVE ACCOUNTING 

Sec. 1311. (a) Section 5(f) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 19777 is amended to read: 

"(fX1XA) Household income for those 
households that, by contract for other than 
an hourly or piecework basis or by self-em- 
ployment, derive their annual income in a 
period of time shorter than one year, shall 
be calculated by averaging such income over 
a twelve-month period. 

“(B) Household income for those house- 
holds that receive nonexcluded income of 
the type described in subsection (dX3) of 
this section, shall be calculated by averaging 
such income over the period for which it is 
received. 

“(2XA) Household income for migrant 
farmworker households shall be calculated 
on a prospective basis, as provided in para- 
graph (3)(A). 

"(B) Household income for all other 
households shall be calculated either on a 
prospective basis as provided in paragraph 
(3)(A) or on a retrospective basis as provided 
in paragraph (3XB), as elected by the State 
agency under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary. 

“(3 A) Calculation. of household income 
on a prospective basis is the calculation of 
income on the basis of the income reason- 
ably anticipated to be received by the 
household during the period for which eligi- 
bility or benefits are being determined. 
Such calculation shall be made in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary which shall provide for taking into 
account both the income reasonably antici- 
pated to be received by the household 
during the period for which eligibility or 
benefits are being determined and the 
income received by the household during 
the preceding thirty days. 

"(B) Calculation of household income on a 
retrospective basis is the calculation of 
income for the period for which eligibility 
or benefits are being determined on the 
basis of income received in a previous 
period. Such calculation shall be made in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary which shall provide for the deter- 
mination of eligibility on a prospective basis 
for the month of application and subse- 
quent months as specified by the Secretary 
for newly applying households (other than 
households reapplying within thirty days 
after the end of a prior certification period) 
and other classes of households for which 
this method of income calculation either 
serves no useful purpose or could result in 
the provision of unnecessary benefits and 
for providing supplemental benefits to 
households which experience a significant 
change in household circumstances, includ- 
ing a loss of income of $50 per month or the 
addition of a new member. 

"(4) In promulgating regulations under 
this subsection, the Secretary shall consult 
with the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services in order to assure that, to the 
extent feasible and consistent with the pur- 
poses of this Act and the Social Security 
Act, the income of households receiving 
benefits under this Act and title IV-A of the 
Social Security Act, is calculated on a com- 
parable basis under the two Acts. The Secre- 
tary is authorized, upon the request of a 
State agency, to waive any of the provisions 
of this subsection with respect to applicants 
for or recipients of aid to families with de- 
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pendent children under part A of title IV of 
the Social Security Act to the extent neces- 
sary to permit the State agency to calculate 
income for purposes of this Act on the same 
basis that income is calculated under that 
Act in that State.”. 

(b) Effective October 1, 1983, paragraph 
(2)(B) of section 5(1) of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977, as amended by subsection (a), is 
amended to read: 

“(B) Household income for all other 
households shall be calculated on a retro- 
oe basis as provided in paragraph 
(3XB).". 


PERIODIC REPORTING 


Sec. 1312. (a) Section 3(c) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended by inserting 
before the period at the end of the second 
sentence "except that the limit of twelve 
months may be waived by the Secretary to 
improve the administration of the pro- 


(b) Section 6(c) of the Food Stamp Act of 
1977 is amended by— 

(1) inserting after "households" in the 
first sentence of paragraph (1) “, including 
all households with earned income, except 
migrant farmworker households; all house- 
holds including individuals receiving unem- 
ployment compensation benefits and indi- 
viduals required by section 6(d) of this Act 
to register for work, and all households re- 
quired to file a similar report under title IV- 
A of the Social Security Act, but excluding 
households in which all members are either 
elderly or are disabled or blind recipients of 
supplemental security income benefits or 
disability insurance benefits under title II 
or XVI of the Social Security Act,”; 

(2) striking out '"5(fX2)" in paragraph (1) 
and inserting ''5(f)" in lieu thereof; 

(3) inserting after paragraph (3) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

"(4) Any household which fails to submit 
periodic reports required by paragraph (1) 
shall not receive an allotment for the pay- 
ment period to which the unsubmitted 
report applies until such report is submit- 
ted.”; and 

(4) inserting after "State agencies" in the 
first sentence of paragraph (1) “other than 
those qualifying for an increased share of 
administrative costs pursuant to section 
16(cX2) of this Act”. 

(c) Effective October 1, 1983, section 
6(cX1) of the Food Stamp Act of 1977 is fur- 
ther amended by— 

(1) striking out in the first sentence “elect 
to”; and 

(2) striking out the second sentence. 

RESOURCES 


Sec. 1313, Section 5(g) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by inserting “(other 
than those relating to licensed vehicles)” 
after “June 1, 1977" in the second sentence. 


ELIGIBILITY DISQUALIFICATIONS AND CLAIMS 
COLLECTIONS 


Sec. 1314. (a) Section 6(b) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

"(b) No individual who is a member of a 
household which is otherwise eligible to 
participate in the food stamp program shall 
be eligible to participate in the program for 
(1) a period of three months after the date 
on which such individual has been found by 
& State agency, after notice and opportunity 
for hearing at the State level, or after fail- 
ure to appeal a local hearing to the State 
level, to have intentionally made a false or 
misleading statement or misrepresented, 
concealed, or withheld facts for the purpose 
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of using, presenting, transferring, acquiring, 
receiving, or possessing coupons or authori- 
zations cards in violation of this Act or the 
regulations issued thereunder, or to have 
fraudulently used, presented, transferred, 
acquired, received, possessed, or altered cou- 
pons or authorization cards; or (2) a period 
of not less than six and not more than 
twenty-four months, as determined by the 
court, after such individual has been found 
by a court of appropriate jurisdiction, with 
a State or a political subdivision thereof or 
the United States as prosecutor or plaintiff, 
to have committed criminal or civil fraud in 
the use, presentation, transfer, acquisition, 
receipt, possession, or alteration of coupons 
or authorization cards; or (3) both of the pe- 
riods specified in clauses (1) and (2) of this 
subsection. Each State agency shall proceed 
against an individual alleged to have en- 
gaged in such activity either by way of ad- 
ministrative hearings in accordance with 
clause (1) of this subsection, or by referring 
such matters to appropriate legal authori- 
ties for civil or criminal action in accordance 
with clause (2) of this subsection, or both. 
Each period of ineligibility shall take effect 
immediately upon the relevant administra- 
tive or judicial finding and shall remain in 
effect, without possibility of administrative 
stay, unless and until the finding on which 
the ineligibility is based is subsequently re- 
versed by a court of appropriate jurisdic- 
tion, but in no event shall the period of in- 
eligibility be subject to judicial review.” 

(bX1) Section 13 of the Food Stamp Act of 
1977 is amended by redesignating current 
section 13 as subsection (b) and inserting 
before it the following new subsection: 

“Sec. 13. (aX1) In the case of any ineligi- 
bility determination under section 6(b), the 
household of which such ineligibility indi- 
vidual is a member shall elect to (A) accept 
& reduction in the allotment of the house- 
hold of which such individual is a member, 
or (B) pay in cash, in accordance with a 
schedule determined by the Secretary, an 
amount that will be sufficient to reimburse 
the Federal Government for any over-issu- 
ance of coupons resulting from the conduct 
that was the basis of the finding of ineligi- 
bility. If a household refuses to make an 
election, or elects to make a payment in 
cash under the provisions of the preceding 
sentence and fails to do so, the household 
shall be subject to an allotment reduction. 

*(2) Any claim against a household arising 
from the over-issuance of coupons, other 
than claims the collection of which is pro- 
vided for in paragraph (1) and claims arising 
from an error of the State agency, may be 
collected by reducing the monthly allot- 
ments of the household, but only in such 
cases and in such amounts as reasonable 
considering the income and resources of the 
household, as determined under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary." 

(bX2) The heading of section 13 of that 
Act is amended to read ‘COLLECTION AND DIS- 
POSITION OF CLAIMS”. 

(c) Section 16(a) of the Food Stamp Act of 
1977 is amended by— 

(1)striking out everything in the first sen- 
tence after “recovered or collected” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “pursuant to section 
13(aX1)."; and 

(2) inserting in the second sentence after 
"determinations of" the word “ineligibility” 
in lieu of "fraud". 

WORK REQUIREMENTS 

Sec. 1315. Section 6(d) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by— 

(1) striking out “, unless the household 
was certified for benefits under this Act im- 
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mediately prior to such unemployment" in 
clause (iii) of paragraph (1); and 

(2) inserting “(including the lack of ade- 
quate child care for children above the age 
of six and under the age of twelve)" after 
"good cause" in clause (iv) of paragraph (1); 
and 

(3) inserting before the semicolon at the 
end of clause (A) of paragraph (2) “, in 
which case, failure by such person to 
comply with any work requirement to which 
such person is subject that is comparable to 
a requirement of paragraph (1) shall be the 
same as failure to comply with that require- 
ment of paragraph (1)"; and 

(4) striking out “twelve” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “six” in paragraph (2XB). 


ANNUALIZATION OF WORK REGISTRATION 


Sec. 1316. Section 6(DX4) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended by striking 
out "six" and inserting in lieu thereof 
"twelve". 


STRIKERS 


Sec. 1317. (a) Section 6(dX4) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended— 

(1) in the first proviso by inserting “, but 
in no case shall a household receive in- 
creased benefits under this Act as a result of 
a member's going on strike" before the 
colon, and 

(2) by striking out the last proviso. 

(b) Section 6 of the Food Stamp Act of 
1977 is amended by striking out subsection 
(i). 


STATE ISSUANCE LIABILITY 


Sec. 1318. Section 7(f) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended to read as follows: 

"(f) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, the State agency shall be strict- 
ly liable to the Secretary for any financial 
losses involved in the acceptance, storage 
and issuance of coupons, except that in the 
case of losses resulting from the issuance 
and replacement of authorizations for cou- 
pons and allotments which are sent through 
the mail, the State agency shall be liable to 
the Secretary to the extent prescribed in 
the regulations promulgated by the Secre- 
tary.". 

PRORATING ALLOTMENTS 


Sec. 1319. Section 8 of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

"(c) The value of the allotment issued to 
any eligible household for the initial month 
or other period for which an allotment is 
issued to such household shall, rounded to 
the nearest $1, be a value which bears the 
same ratio to the value of the allotment for 
a full month or other period for which the 
allotment is issued as the number of days 
(from the date of the application) remain- 
ing in the month or other period for which 
the allotment is issued bears to the total 
number of days in the month or other 
period for which the allotment is issued. As 
used in this subsection, the term ‘initial 
month' means (1) the first month for which 
an allotment is issued to a household, and 
(2) the first month for which an allotment 
is issued to a household following any 
period of more than thirty days during 
which such household was not participating 
in the food stamp program under this Act 
after a previous participation in such pro- 
gram.". 

SIXTY-DAY TRANSFER OF CERTIFICATION 

Sec. 1320. Section 11 of the Food Stamp 
Act or 1977 is amended by striking out sub- 
section (b) and redesignating subsections (c) 
through (1) as subsections (b) through (k), 
respectively. 
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OUTREACH 


Sec. 1321. Section 11(d) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended by— 

(1) revising clause (1)(A) to read as fol- 
lows: “(A) inform applicants and partici- 
pants of their rights and responsibilities 
a this Act and program regulations;’’; 
an 

(2) striking out clause (B), striking out 
"and (C)", and inserting “and (B)" in lieu 
thereof. 


RECERTIFICATION NOTICE 


Sec. 1322. Section 11(dX4) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended by— 

(1) striking out “immediately prior to or 
at" and inserting in lieu thereof “prior to”; 

(2) inserting after “new certification 
period" the first time that it appears, “: Pro- 
vided, That such notice shall be provided no 
earlier than thirty days prior to the start of 
the last month of the certification period if 
the certification period is six months or 
longer;'; and 

(3) striking out “it” after "advising" and 
inserting in lieu thereof "the household". 


EXPEDITED SERVICE 


Sec. 1323. Section 11(dX9) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended by striking 
“in immediate need because of no income as 
defined in sections 5 (d) and (e) of this Act" 
and inserting in lieu thereof '(A) whose 
income as defined in section 5(d) of this Act 
does not exceed $150 per month or that are 
destitute since they have not received 
income for the month of application in the 
political subdivision in which such applica- 
tion is filed other than from a new source 
not in excess of $25 a month until at least 
10 days after the date of application as de- 
fined in paragraph (2) of this subsection 
and (B) whose liquid assets as defined pur- 
suant to section 5(g) of this Act do not 
exceed $100". 


RESTORATION OF LOST BENEFITS 


Sec. 1324. (a) Section 11(d)(11) of the 
Food Stamp Act of 1977 is amended to read 
as follows: 

"(11) upon receipt of a request from a 
household, for the prompt restoration in 
the form of coupons to a household of any 
allotment or portion thereof which has been 
wrongfully denied or terminated, except 
that allotments shall not be restored for 
any period of time more than one year prior 
to the date the State agency receives a re- 
quest for such restoration from a household 
or the State agency discovers in the normal 
course of business that a loss to a specific 
household has occurred and notifies the 
household of its lost benefits;". 

(b) Section 14 of the Food Stamp Act of 
1977 is redesignated as section 14(a), and a 
new section 14(b) is added to read as fol- 
lows: 

"(b) In any judicial action arising under 
this Act any food stamp allotments found to 
have been wrongfully withheld shall be re- 
stored only for periods of not more than one 
year prior to the date of the commencement 
of such action, or in the case of an action 
seeking review of a final State agency deter- 
mination, not more than one year prior to 
the date specified under section 11(dX11) of 
this Act, or, if that section does not apply, 
of the filing of a request with the State for 
the restoration of such allotments.". 


INFORMATION 


Sec. 1325. (a) Section 11(d) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended by— 
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(1) in paragraph (19) striking out the 
period at the end thereof and inserting in 
lieu thereof ' and"; and 

(2) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(20) that information available from the 
Social Security Administration under the 
provisions of section 6103(i)(7) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954, and information 
available from agencies administering State 
unemployment compensation laws under 
the provisions of section 303(d) of the Social 
Security Act, shall be requested and utilized 
by the State agency (described in section 
3(nX1) of this Act) to the extent permitted 
under the provisions of such sections, 
except that the State agency shall not be re- 
quired to request such information from the 
Social Security Administration if such infor- 
mation is available from the agency admin- 
istering the State unemployment compensa- 
tion laws.". 

NUTRITION EDUCATION PROGRAM 

Sec. 1326. Section 11(e) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended to read as follows: 

"(e) To encourage the purchase of nutri- 
tious foods, the Secretary is authorized to 
extend food and nutrition education to 
reach food stamp program participants, 
using the methods and techniques devel- 
oped in the expanded food and nutrition 
education and other programs.". 

ALASKAN FEE AGENTS 

Sec. 1327. Section 11 of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by adding thereto 
the following new subsection: 

“(o) The Secretary shall provide for the 
use of fee agents in rural Alaska. As used in 
this subsection 'fee agent' means a paid 
agent who, although not a State employee, 
is authorized by the State to make applica- 
tions available to low-income households, 
assist in the completion of applications, con- 
duct required interviews, secure required 
verification, forward completed applications 


and supporting documentation to the State 
agency, and provide outreach and other 
services as required by the State agency. 
Such services shall not include making final 
decisions on household eligibility or benefit 
levels.". 


USE OF CERTIFIED MAIL 


Sec. 1328. Section 11 of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by adding thereto 
the following new subsection: 

"(m) The Secretary shall permit a State 
agency to issue coupons by means of certi- 
fied mail with the Secretary paying each 
State agency that issues coupons by certi- 
fied mail 75 per centum of the costs of such 
mail.". 

DISPOSITION OF CLAIMS 

Sec. 1329. Section 13(b) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended by— 

(1) inserting before the period at the end 
of the first sentence “, including the power 
to waive claims if the Secretary determines 
that to do so would serve the purposes of 
this Act”; and 

(2) adding the following new sentence at 
the end thereof: “The Secretary shall have 
the power to reduce amounts otherwise due 
to a State agency under section 16 of this 
Act to collect unpaid claims assessed against 
the State agency if the State agency has de- 
clined or exhausted its appeal rights under 
section 14.". 

STAFFING 


Sec. 1330. Section 16(bX1) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended by striking 
out “, including, but not limited to, staffing 
standards such as caseload per certification 
worker limitations, ''. 
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INCENTIVES FOR ERROR REDUCTION EFFORTS 
AND CORRECTIVE ACTION PLANS 

Sec. 1331. Section 16 of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by— 

(1) inserting before the period at the end 
of the first sentence of subsection (c) the 
following: “, and, effective October 1, 1981, 
which also meets the standard contained in 
paragraph (1)(B) of this subsection"; and 

(2) in subsection (d), striking out “October 
1, 1978" and inserting in lieu thereof “Octo- 
ber 1, 1981", and by inserting “(2)” after 
"subsection (c)". 

SOCIAL SECURITY ACCOUNT NUMBERS 

Sec. 1332. The first sentence of section 
16(f) of the Food Stamp Act of 1977 is 
amended by striking out “may” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “shall”. 

EXTENDING AND AMENDING CASH-OUT PILOT 

PROJECTS 

Sec. 1333. Section 17(bX1) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended by— 

(1) inserting “or the average value of al- 
lotments by household size" after “allot- 
ments" in the first sentence; 

(2) striking out “either”; 

(3) inserting "any of whose members are" 
after “over or”; 

(4) inserting “or to aid to families with de- 
pendent children under part A of title IV of 
the Social Security Act" after “Social Secu- 
rity Act”; 

(5) inserting “, other than any project in- 
volving the payment of the average value of 
allotments by household size in the form of 
cash to eligible households,” after “no 
project”; and 

(6) striking out “1981” 
“1985” in lieu thereof. 

NUTRITIONAL MONITORING 


Sec. 1334. Section 17(c) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: “The Secretary shall, 
by way of making contracts with or grants 
to public or private organizations or agen- 
cies, implement pilot programs and in loca- 
tions selected to provide a representative ge- 
ographic and demographic cross-section of 
political subdivisions reflecting natural 
usage patterns of health and nutritional 
services which contain high proportions of 
low income people that will test various 
means of measuring on a continuing basis 
the nutritional status of low income people 
in such subdivisions, with special emphasis 
on people who are eligible for food stamps, 
in order to develop minimum common crite- 
ria and methods for systematic nutrition 
monitoring that could be applied on a na- 
tionwide basis. The Secretary shall report 
on the progress of these projects on an 
annual basis commencing on July 1, 1982, to 
the Committee on Agriculture of the House 
of Representatives and the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry of the 
Senate, together with such recommenda- 
tions as the Secretary deems appropriate.”. 

STUDY OF RETROSPECTIVE ACCOUNTING AND 

PERIODIC REPORTING 

Sec. 1335. Section 17 of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

*(d) The Secretary shall study the effects 
of retrospective accounting and periodic 
income reporting in the food stamp pro- 
gram, including the impact on benefit and 
administrative costs and on error rates, and 
the degree to which eligible households are 
denied food stamp benefits for failure to file 
periodic reports. The Secretary shall also 
conduct pilot projects in which periodic 
income reporting is conducted in conjunc- 
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tion with prospective income accounting. 
The Secretary shall issue an interim report 
to the Congress on the results of these stud- 
ies by March 1, 1983, and a final report on 
March 1, 1985.”. 

FOOD STAMP FUNDING AND PROGRAM EXTENSION 


Sec. 1336. Section 18a) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended in the first 
sentence thereof by— 

(1) striking out “and” after “September 
30, 1980"; 

(2) striking out $9,739,276,000" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof $11,480,000,000"; and 

(3) inserting before the period at the end 
thereof the following: '"; not in excess of 
$10,010,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1982; not in excess of 
$10,345,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1983; not in excess of 
$10,290,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1984; and not in excess of 
$10,480,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1985". 

INCENTIVES, SANCTIONS, AND CLAIMS 


Sec. 1337. Section 18 of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by adding a new sub- 
section (e) to read as follows: 

"(e) Funds collected from claims against 
households or State agencies, including 
claims collected pursuant to sections 7(f), 
11(g), and 16(g) of this Act, claims resulting 
from resolution of audit findings, and claims 
collected from households receiving overis- 
suances, shall be credited to the food stamp 
program appropriation account for the 
fiscal year in which the collection occurs. 
Funds provided to State agencies under sec- 
tion 16(c) of this Act shall be paid from the 
appropriation account for the fiscal year in 
which the funds are provided.". 

WORKFARE 


Sec. 1338. The Food Stamp Act of 1977 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

"WORKFARE 


“Sec. 19. The Secretary shall permit any 
political subdivision in any State that ap- 
plies and submits a plan to the Secretary in 
compliance with guidelines promulgated by 
the Secretary to operate and administer a 
workfare program pursuant to which every 
person who is a member of a household par- 
ticipating in the food stamp program who is 
not exempt by virtue of the provisions of 
this subsection shall accept an offer from 
such subdivision to perform work on its 
behalf, or may seek an offer to perform 
work, in return for compensation consisting 
of the allotment to which the household is 
entitled pursuant to section 8(a) of this Act, 
with each hour of such work entitling the 
household to which the person belongs to a 
portion of its allotment equal in value to 100 
per centum of the higher of the applicable 
State minimum wage or the Federal mini- 
mum hourly rate under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended (29 
U.S.C 206(aX1)). Such work shall not be re- 
quired to the extent that it exceeds in value 
the allotment to which the household is 
otherwise entitled or that it either exceeds 
twenty hours a week or would, together 
with any other hours worked in any other 
compensated capacity by such person on a 
regular or predictable part-time basis, 
exceed thirty hours a week. A political sub- 
division operating a workfare program may 
allow a job search period, prior to making 
workfare assignments, of up to thirty days 
following a determination of eligibility. 
Such work shall not include any that has 
the effect of replacing or preventing the em- 
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ployment of an individual not participating 
in the workfare program or that does not 
provide the same benefits and working con- 
ditions that are provided by the political 
subdivision to employees performing compa- 
rable work for comparable hours. In the 
event that any person fails to comply with 
the requirements of this section, neither 
that person nor the household to which 
that person belongs shall be eligible to par- 
ticipate in the food stamp program for two 
months, unless that person or another 
person in the household satisfies all out- 
standing workfare obligations prior to the 
end of the two month disqualification 
period. The Secretary shall pay each politi- 
cal subdivision operating a workfare pro- 
gram 50 per centum of all administrative 
costs including reimbursements to partici- 
pants for work-related expenses involved in 
such operation. The Secretary may suspend 
or cancel some or all of these payments, or 
may withdraw approval from a political sub- 
division to operate a workfare program, 
upon a finding that the subdivision has 
failed to comply with the workfare require- 
ments. The persons who shall be exempt 
from workfare requirements are persons 
who are either (A) mentally or physically 
unfit; (B) under eighteen years of age; (C) 
sixty years of age or over; (D) subject to and 
currently involved for at least twenty hours 
a week in a work training program under a 
work registration requirement pursuant to 
title IV of the Social Security Act, as 
amended (32 U.S.C. 602); (E) a parent or 
other member of a household with responsi- 
bility for the care of a child under age six or 
of an incapacitated person; (F) a parent or 
other caretaker of a child in a household 
where there is another person who is sub- 
ject to the requirements of this subsection 
or is employed full-time; (G) a regular par- 
ticipant in a drug addiction or alcoholic 
treatment and rehabilitation program, or 
(H) an individual described in sections 
6(d)(2)(D) or (F) of this Act. Political subdi- 
visions operating workfare programs shall 
reimburse participants for actual costs of 
transportation, and other actual costs rea- 
sonably necessary and directly related to 
participation in the program not to exceed 
$25 in the aggregate per month. 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORITIES, PENALTIES FOR 
FRAUD, AND MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 1339. (a) Effective October 1, 1981, 
section 4 of the Agriculture Consumer and 
Protection Act of 1973 is amended by— 

(1) striking out “1978, 1979, 1980, and 
1981", in the first sentence of subsection (a) 
and inserting in lieu thereof: 1982, 1983, 
1984, and 1985”; and 

(2) adding a new subsection (c) to read as 
follows: 

"(c) Whoever embezzles, willfully misap- 
plies, steals or obtains by fraud any agricul- 
tural commodity or its products (or any 
funds, assets, or property deriving from do- 
nation of such commodities) provided under 
this section, or under section 416 of the Ag- 
ricultural Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1431), sec- 
tion 32 of the Act of August 24, 1935 (7 
U.S.C. 612c), or section 709 of the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1965 (7 U.S.C. 1446a-1), 
whether received directly orindirectly from 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, or whoever receives, conceals or re- 
tains such commodities, products, funds, 
assets, or property for personal use or gain, 
knowing such commodities, products, funds, 
assets, or property have been embezzled, 
willfully misapplied, stolen, or obtained by 
fraud shall, if such commodities, products, 
funds, assets, or property are of a value of 
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$100 or more, be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than five 
years, or both, or if such commodities, prod- 
ucts, funds, assets, or property are of value 
of less than $100, shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned for not more 
than one year, or both.” 

COMMODITY SUPPLEMENTAL FOOD PROGRAM— 
PILOT PROJECTS FOR THE ELDERLY AND AD- 
MINISTRATIVE COSTS 
Sec. 1340. Effective October 1, 1981, sec- 

tion 5(a) of the Agriculture and Consumer 

Protection Act of 1973 is amended to read as 

follows: 

"(a) In carrying out the supplemental 
feeding program (hereinafter referred to as 
the 'commodity supplemental food pro- 
gram’) under section 4 of this Act, the Sec- 
retary shall (1) institute two pilot projects 
directed at low-income elderly persons, in- 
cluding, where feasible, distribution of com- 
modities to such persons in their homes, 
and (2) provide to the State agencies admin- 
istering such program, for each of the fiscal 
years 1982 through 1985, funds appropri- 
ated from the general fund of the Treasury 
in amounts equal to the administrative costs 
of State and local agencies in operating the 
program, except that the funds provided to 
State agencies each fiscal year may not 
exceed 15 per centum of the amount appro- 
priated for the provision of commodities to 
State agencies." 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 1341. Except as otherwise specifically 
provided, these amendments shall be effec- 
tive upon such dates as the Secretary may 
prescribe, taking into account the need for 
orderly implementation of these provisions. 

FOOD STAMP CASH-OUT OF 881 RECIPIENTS 

Sec. 1342. Effective July 1, 1981, section 
8(d) of Public Law 93-233 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(d) Upon the request of a State, the Sec- 
retary shall find for purposes of the provi- 
sions specified in subsection (c), that the 
level of such State's supplementary pay- 
ments of the type described in 1616(a) of 
the Social Security Act has been specifically 
increased for any month after June 1976 so 
as to include the bonus value of food stamps 
if: (1) the Secretary has found that such 
State's supplementary payments in June 
1976 were increased to include the bonus 
value of food stamps; and (2) recipients of 
supplementary payments in such State were 
ineligible for food stamps for the month of 
December 1980; and (3) such State contin- 
ues to meet the requirements of section 
1618 of such Act for each month after June 
1977 and up to and including the month for 
which the Secretary is making the determi- 
nation." 


The CHAIRMAN. Are there amend- 
ments to title XIII? 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. COLEMAN 


Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. COLEMAN: 
Page 89, after line 23, insert the following 
new section (and redesignate succeeding sec- 
tions accordingly): 

ADJUSTMENT OF THE THRIFTY FOOD PLAN 

Sec. 1306. Section 3(0) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by striking out 
clause (6) and all that follows through the 
end of clause (9), and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: “(6) on October 1, 1982, 
adjust the cost of such diet to the nearest 
dollar increment to reflect changes in the 
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cost of the thrifty food plan for the twenty- 
one months ending the preceding June 30, 
1982, and (7) on October 1, 1983, and each 
October 1 thereafter, adjust the cost of such 
diet to the nearest dollar increment to re- 
flect changes in the cost of the thrifty food 
plan for the twelve months ending the pre- 
ceding June 30". 

(Food stamp funding and program exten- 
sion.) 

Page 114, line 7, insert “and” at the end 
thereof. 

Page 114, strike out line 8 and all that fol- 
lows through line 17, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

(2) inserting before the period at the end 
thereof the following: “; not in excess of 
$11,300,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1982; not in excess of 
$11,170,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1983; not in excess of 
$11,115,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1984; and not in excess of 
$11,305,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1985”, 

Page 120, after line 22, insert the follow- 
ing new section. 


AUTHORITY OF OFFICE OF INSPECTOR GENERAL 


Sec. 1343. Any person who is employed in 
the Office of the Inspector General, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who conducts investi- 
gations of alleged or suspected criminal vio- 
lations of statutes, including but not limited 
to the food stamp program, administered by 
the Secretary of Agriculture or any agency 
of the Department of Agriculture, and who 
is designated by the Inspector General of 
the Department of Agriculture may— 

(1) make an arrest without a warrant for 
any such criminal violation if such violation 
is committed, or if such employee has prob- 
able cause to believe that such violation is 
being committed, in the presence of such 
employee, 

(2) incident to making an arrest under 
paragraph (1), search the premises and seize 
evidence, without a warrant, 

(3) execute a warrant for an arrest, for the 
search of premises, or the seizure of evi- 
dence of such warrant in issued upon proba- 
ble cause to believe that such violation has 
been committed, and 

(4) carry a fireman, 
in accordance with rules issued by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, while such employee 
is engaged in the performance of official 
duties under the authority provided in sec- 
tion 6, or described in section 9, of the In- 
spector General Act of 1978. (5 U.S.C. app. 
6, 9) 

Page 104, line 23, insert after “of coupons” 
the following: “including any losses involv- 
ing failure of a coupon issuer to comply 
with the requirements specified in section 
11 (dX21).". 

Page 108, line 21, strike our '"paragraph:" 
and insert in lieu thereof "paragraphs:". 

Page 109, after line 9 insert the following: 

"21. that, project areas or parts thereof 
where authorization cards are used, and eli- 
gible households are required to present 
photographic identification cards in order 
to receive their coupons, the state agency 
shall include, in any agreement or contract 
with a coupon issuer, a provision that (1) 
the issuer shall (A) require the presenter to 
furnish a photographic identification card 
at the time the authorization card is pre- 
sented, and (B) record on the authorization 
card the identification number shown on 
the photographic identification card; and 
(2) if the State agency determines that the 
authorization card has been stolen or other- 
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wise was not received by a household certi- 
fied as eligible, the issuer shall be liable to 
the State agency for the face value of any 
coupons issued in the transaction in which 
such card is used and the issuer fails to 
comply with the requirements of clause 
CT", 

Mr. COLEMAN (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. COLE- 
MAN was allowed to proceed for 1 addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
today I am offering an amendment 
along with the chairman of the sub- 
committee responsible for the food 
stamp program. This is a bipartisan 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment will 
do four things. First, the adjustment 
of the thrifty food plan will be delayed 
until October 1982. The thrifty food 
plan is the basis for the benefits that 
are paid to participants in the pro- 
gram. It is normally updated once 
each year. During the reconciliation 
process, this adjustment was delayed 
and my amendment will delay it fur- 
ther. 

This portion of the amendment will 
save $600 million in 1982. Even with 
all of the reforms that were contained 
in the Reconciliation Act, the food 
stamp program will cost over $11.3 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 1982. Some addition- 
al savings measures were needed be- 
cause of the rising cost of this pro- 
gram. 

I feel that this measure—to delay 
the increase in benefits—is the method 
to accomplish additional savings. The 
amendment does not deny benefits to 
anyone; it does not reduce benefits. It 
does postpone the increase in benefits 
in an attempt to place a measure of 
fiscal integrity into the food stamp 
program. 

The second part of the amendment 
reauthorizes the food stamp program 
for the next 4 years and sets a ceiling 
on the authorization for these years. 
The authorization for 1982 is set at 
$11.3 million. The administration tells 
me that with the first portion of the 
amendment that I mentioned, the 
food stamp program can operate with 
this authorization for the year. 

I share the concern of many of you 
about the cost of this program. I, too, 
wish to see the cost of the food stamp 
program reduced. I believe that if you 
review the Coleman amendments in 
the Reconciliation Act, you will agree 
that some of this has been accom- 
plished. 

However, I also believe that as re- 
sponsible Members of Congress we 
should design a program that will both 
help those truly in need and fit the 
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level of funding available. We cannot 
continue to have the money author- 
ized for the food stamp program go to 
persons who are not eligible. 

The third part of the amendment 
addresses this issue. I am sure that 
many of you saw the national televi- 
sion program earlier this year in 
which food stamps were shown as 
being used as a second currency—just 
like money. They were used to buy 
guns, drugs, cars, and other items for 
which food stamps were never intend- 
ed. The Department of Agriculture's 
Office of the Inspector General is the 
organization charged with the respon- 
sibility to investigate criminal activity 
in the food stamp program. 

This portion of the amendment gives 
certain limited law enforcement au- 
thority to the USDA Office of the In- 
spector General. Subject to carefully 
prescribed rules to be issued by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, these crimi- 
nal investigators would have the au- 
thority to make arrests without war- 
rants for criminal violations commit- 
ted in their presence; to conduct a 
search of the immediate premises and 
seize evidence involved in the arrests; 
to execute warrants for the arrest, the 
search of the premises, or the seizure 
of evidence upon probable cause to be- 
lieve that a criminal violation of the 
law has taken place; and, to carry a 
firearm. 

There are now 260 criminal investi- 
gators at the Department of Agricul- 
ture Office of the Inspector General. 
Of those investigators, 80 to 100 at 
any one time are assigned to investi- 
gate food stamp trafficking cases. All 
OIG investigators are required to com- 
plete basic criminal investigator train- 
ing at the Federal Law Enforcement 
Center at Glynco, Ga. The only excep- 
tions are those criminal investigators 
who have completed successful train- 
ing at a comparable center, such as 
the FBI basic agent's course or one 
with the military. 

The training at Glynco, Ga. in- 
cludes firearm training, and criminal 
investigators are required to complete 
such a course and other related cours- 
es. 

The New York City inspector gener- 
als office and his agents now have 
this authority—the Federal agents do 
not. 

The fourth and last portion of the 
amendment provides for a first endors- 
er liability for persons or organiza- 
tions who issue food stamps. This pro- 
vision is similar to the one that exists 
for U.S. currency—whoever accepts 
the counterfeit money must bear the 
loss. In the first endorser liability pro- 
vision, those States, counties, or cities 
where authorization to participate 
(ATP) cards are used and photo ID 
cards are used, the organization issu- 
ing the food stamps will be required to 
view the photo ID card when the ATP 
card is presented. 
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The issuer must record on the ATP 
card the ID number that is shown on 
the photo ID card. If that State later 
determines that the ATP card was 
stolen or not received by the house- 
hold entitled to the food stamps, the 
issuer will be liable for the value of 
the stamps issued if they failed to 
comply with the above requirement. 

This section of the amendment will 
require that coupon issuers be more 
alert when they are issuing stamps. 
These issuers are primarily banks— 
check-cashing concerns who are paid, 
sometimes up to $2 per transaction— 
for issuing the food stamps. It is only 
proper that they should exercise a 
measure to control when stamps are 
issued; and if they fail to properly 
screen the person presenting the ATP 
card and the photo ID card, they 
should be responsible for the loss to 
the Federal Government. 

I believe that these four provisions 
contained in the amendment should 
be adopted, and I urge that you sup- 
port the amendment. 
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Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the amendment offered by the rank- 
ing member of the subcommittee re- 
sponsible for the food stamp program 
and the chairman of that subcommit- 
tee. This is a bipartisan amendment 
and one that is accepted by the admin- 
istration as well. This amendment con- 
tains four parts. First, the adjustment 
of the thrifty food plan will be delayed 
until October 1982. Second, the food 
stamp program will be reauthorized 
for the next 4 years and spending ceil- 
ings will be placed on this program. 
Third, certain limited law enforcement 
authorities will be given to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Office of the In- 
spector General. Fourth, there will be 
established a first endorser liability 
for those organizations which issue 
food stamps, which will make the 
issuer responsible for food stamps 
issued in error. 

I would like to discuss briefly the 
reason for the last two sections of this 
amendment, since I am sure the rank- 
ing member and the chairman of the 
subcommittee will discuss this matter 
in greater detail. 

There are two areas in which most 
Members of this body agree. First, 
that the food stamp program is neces- 
sary and does provide assistance to the 
poor, the elderly, and the disabled; 
and second, there are problems with 
fraud and mismanagement in this pro- 
gram. Over the past years Congress 
has acted to provide administrators 
with the tools necessary to combat 
fraud and abuse and incentives to im- 
prove the management of the food 
stamp program. The last two sections 
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of this amendment provide additional 
measures to address this issue. 

I am confident that this administra- 
tion will continue and will increase the 
emphasis on reducing the amount of 
money that is spent due to fraud and 
mismanagement. I urge them to take 
whatever steps are necessary to do so 
and to insure that States and local ju- 
risdictions do so as well. 

I urge support of this amendment. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

As the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, which originated the Inspector 
General Act, I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to inform the Members of the 
purpose of that act and why this 
amendment is contrary to that act. 

Section 2 of the Inspector General 
Act of 1978 clearly states the purpose 
of the act. It is, and I quote: 

To create independent and objective units 
(1) to conduct and supervise audits and in- 
vestigations relating to programs and oper- 
ations of the various agencies; (2) to provide 
leadership and cooperation and recommend 
policies for activities designed (a) to pro- 
mote economy, efficiency and effectiveness 
in the administration of and, (b) to prevent 
and detect fraud and abuse in such pro- 
grams and operations, and, (3) to provide a 
means for keeping the head of the estab- 
lishment and the Congress fully and cur- 
rently informed of our problems and defi- 
ciencies relating to the administration of 
such programs and operations and the ne- 
cessity for and progress of corrective action. 

That is the end of section 2 of the 
Inspector General Act setting forth 
the purpose. In essence Inspectors 
General are independent and objective 
auditors and management advisers. 
They are by no means supposed to be 
cops on the beat. Yet this amendment 
would give them powers far greater 
than those enjoyed by any policeman 
I know of, at least any policeman in a 
democracy. 

Paragraph 1, for example, would 
permit a designated employee of the 
IG office, at the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, to make an arrest without a 
warrant for any criminal violation of a 
statute administered by the Depart- 
ment, if the employee has probable 
cause to believe that violation is being 
committed in his presence. 

The employee does not have to see 
the violation being committed, he 
merely needs probable cause to believe 
that it is being committed. 

This is a power far and beyond that 
of any police officer I know of. A po- 
liceman to make an arrest without a 
warrant must see the crime actually 
being perpetrated. 

Paragraph 2 would permit IG em- 
ployees while making this sort of 
arrest to search the premises and seize 
evidence without a warrant. 

If policemen have only probable 
cause to make an arrest they must get 
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a warrant from a judicial officer 
before making any such a seizure. 

Paragraph 3, on the other hand, 
gives the IG employee himself the ju- 
dicial power to execute warrants. 

This authority seems somewhat su- 
perfluous for an individual who has 
vast power to act without a warrant. 

Paragraph 4 would permit any IG 
staff members to carry firearms. Why 
an auditor and adviser would need one 
of these is beyond me. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. HORTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. COLEMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

The reason that they need it is that 
these people are in an undercover situ- 
ation. These people are dealing with 
hardened criminals who are traffick- 
ing food stamps illegally. Even the un- 
derworld is involved. They put their 
lives in danger in order to enforce the 
law that the gentleman and I have 
asked them to enforce. 

Mr. HORTON. If that is the situa- 
tion then I think they need protection. 
I think it needs to be turned over to 
another department of the Federal 
Government, those who are responsi- 
ble for that. 

What I am saying is that the Inspec- 
tor Generals were not authorized for 
the purpose of being cops on the beat 
and for them to be authorized to carry 
firearms is far and beyond anything 
that was envisioned in the act that 
originally was set up in Inspector Gen- 
erals. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. HORTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

I understand that this amendment 
has been prompted by concern that 
some employees of the Agriculture De- 
partment Inspectors General have 
been placed in physical danger in the 
performance of their duties. If these 
individuals have indeed been subject 
to threats of death or serious injury, I 
suggest that the proper response is, 
first, to determine whether they 
should have engaged in the activities 
which put them in such a position, 
and then if those actions are appropri- 
ate, to protect those individuals when 
they perform these types of duties. 

The proper solution is not to give 
these employees massive new law en- 
forcement powers. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment so 
badly carries out the purpose of the 
IG Act that if it were adopted the 
entire act and all the Inspectors Gen- 
eral offices it creates, in my judgment, 
would be held up to ridicule and would 
be subject to a great deal of criticism. 

As a strong defender of the Inspec- 
tors General as they are presently con- 
stituted, I urge the Members to resist 
this attempt to pervert their mission. 
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Mr. KINDNESS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. KINDNESS. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I would like to concur in principle 
with the gentleman’s remarks and as- 
sociate myself with the gentleman’s 
remarks with regard to the mixing up 
of the functions of law enforcement 
officials and Inspector General em- 
ployees. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Horton) has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. KINDNESS and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. Horton 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. KINDNESS. If the gentleman 
will continue to yield, when the IG 
Act was passed, in 1978, it did move 
the Office of the Inspectors in the De- 
partment of Agriculture into the IG 
office, but there was no identified 
need at that time that I know of or 
can find out about for this protective 
set of powers that are under discussion 
here. 

It is only since that time, apparent- 
ly, that the need has been brought to 
anybody's attention to have arrest 
powers and the right to bear firearms 
on the part of IG personnel. 

So we are not talking about some- 
thing that has really been placed as a 
burden upon the Inspector Generals, 
as I understand it. 

We look at the IG Act and it speaks 
in general terms about the manage- 
ment or programs, that is, overseeing 
and investigating the management of 
programs, but not the detailed law en- 
forcement functions that are contem- 
plated by this amendment. 

If this amendment is adopted with 
respect to the IG personnel of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, then other 
departments are going to be in here 
and we are going to have all the IG 
personnel in all the departments run- 
ning around with shoulder holsters in- 
stead of, as the gentleman from New 
York might feel, green eyeshades 
might be more appropriate. 

I just want to join in urging a note 
of extreme caution with respect to this 
amendment. It was turned down by 
the House Subcommittee on Criminal 
Justice of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary last year when an attempt was 
made to get the same sort of provision 
in the Criminal Code. 
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I still think the same way, that it 
ought not to be made a function of the 
Inspector General personnel to be law 
enforcement officers carrying a gun 
and executing warrants and making 
arrests. 

We have problems of interrelating 
the activities of different departments 
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and personnel in different depart- 
ments and other places in the Federal 
Government. It can be done just as 
well here as it is between the FBI and 
other departments and agencies that 
also have an obligation to see that the 
laws of the United States are properly 
enforced. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has ex- 
pired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. HORTON 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to just add also that I think 
this is a serious step to provide this 
type of enforcement authority for the 
Inspector General of the Agriculture 
Department. So far as I know, there 
were no hearings held on this specific 
provision. 

I think that if it is necessary, that 
there ought to be full and complete 
hearings. There ought to be an oppor- 
tunity for the agencies, such as the 
Justice Department and the FBI and 
other law enforcement agencies, to 
have an opportunity to have their 
input into this type of provision. 

So accordingly, I would urge my col- 
leagues to turn down this amendment 
and vote against it. 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I 


move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have very serious 
reservations about the scope and the 


effect of this amendment which would 
add a new section 1343 to expand the 
authorities of the Department of Agri- 
culture's Inspector General. The new 
section would permit employees of the 
Department of Agriculture's Inspector 
General's Office to make warrantless 
arrests for criminal violations commit- 
ted in their presence, make warrant- 
less searches and seizures incident to 
such arrests, execute arrests and 
search warrants on probable cause of 
violation and to carry firearms. 

Now, I have been a long supporter of 
the Inspector General legislation. I 
have offered it. I have worked with 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Horton) on it and with others. 

We feel it is a good proposal, but I 
understand the intent behind this 
amendment and I share the deep con- 
cern that members of the Agriculture 
Committee and other Members of 
Congress have expressed about fraud 
and criminal violations in the food 
stamp programs and other programs 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

There might be good reason in very 
narrow and carefully drawn circum- 
stances to extend such authority to In- 
spectors General; however, I can say 
as one of the original sponsors of the 
original Inspector General Act, it was 
never intended—it was never intended 
by us or by this Congress, it was never 
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mentioned, nobody ever said it, 
nobody thought it, nobody inferred it, 
nobody intended for the IG's to 
become armed law enforcement offi- 
cers. They were supposed to ferret out 
fraud and waste. They were not hired 
guns going around without search war- 
rants searching people, seizing people, 
and arresting people. That was not 
comtemplated as part of their job. 
They were and are intended to func- 
tion as a specialized audit and investi- 
gation tool for the agencies in which 
they operate. 

Now, one of my concerns about this 
amendment is that it could have the 
effect of spreading the Agriculture De- 
partment's IG resources too thin, pre- 
venting them from carrying out their 
basic function of audit and investiga- 
tion as effectively as possible. For in- 
stance, to carry out its new law en- 
forcement duties responsibly, the Agri- 
culture Inspector General would have 
to commit substantial resources to the 
training of his personnel in law en- 
forcement areas, including weapons 
training, breaking and entering, I 
guess a whole lot of them. If you are 
going to do it without a warrant, you 
might as well kick in the door. 

I also have grave reservations about 
the proliferation of Federal employees 
charged with law enforcement respon- 
sibilities. The power to enforce Feder- 
allaws is the most serious the Federal 
Government can confer on one of its 
employees. We should not grant this 
authority to a new group of employees 
without more study than this amend- 
ment apparently has received. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, while I 
agree that criminal violations and 
fraud in USDA programs must be at- 
tacked vigorously, I feel we should 
move very cautiously before extending 
law enforcement powers to the Agri- 
culture Inspector General's Office. 
This is a serious issue that needs much 
more study than it has received to 
date. 

I am anxious to work with the De- 
partment of Justice, the Judiciary 
Committee, the Agriculture Commit- 
tee, and other interested Members in 
seeking ways to make the Agriculture 
IG a more effective tool in combating 
fraud and criminal violations in USDA 
programs; but we should not give the 
Agriculture Inspector General law en- 
forcement powers at this time. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to my friend 
from New York. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I want to associate myself fully with 
the gentleman’s remarks. 

As I understand what the distin- 
guished chairman of the Government 
Operations Committee was saying, his 
objection is to that portion of the the 
amendment which is the new section 
1343; is that correct? 
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Mr. BROOKS. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct. That is the only por- 
tion to which I object. I have talked to 
the author of the amendment, asked 
him if he would accept an amendment 
to strike that. He said that he would 
not, that that was the main thrust of 
his amendment. I agreed then that I 
would be opposed to the whole thing. 
If he does not want to change it, I am 
against it. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, at the 
time the votes comes up, I am going to 
ask for a division so that in fact we 
will get a separate vote on just the 
portion that the gentleman objects to. 

Mr. BROOKS. Can we get a vote on 
just one section? 

Mr. WEISS. Yes, just by asking for a 
division. 

Mr. RICHMOND. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Title XIII of the 1981 farm bill, H.R. 
3603, will enable us to have a sound, 
efficient, and meaningful food stamp 
program for the next 48 months. Title 
XIII taken together with the bloc of 
amendments to be offered jointly by 
the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
COLEMAN), who is the ranking minority 
member of my Subcommittee on Do- 
mestic Marketing, Consumer Rela- 
tions, and Nutrition, and me will 
streamline the food stamp program by 
reducing expenditures even beyond 
the level of cuts sustained in the Om- 
nibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 
1981 and by providing further legisla- 
tive safeguards against fraud and 
error. At the same time, our amend- 
ments allow this vital program to con- 
tinue to fulfill its mission of feeding 
millions of needy Americans through 
fiscal year 1985. 

This House may not yet realize what 
it has done to alter the food stamp 
program in the last year and one-half 
and what it is likely to do in the next 
day. The food stamp program has, 
through a series of substantial 
changes wrought in May 1980 and 
August 1981, have been retrenched 
and revised more than any other 
major social program in an effort to 
make sure that it operates effectively 
to provide benefits directly to impov- 
erished individuals and households. 
Before now, it was possible for critics 
of the program to assert that the pro- 
gram was defective because it fed 
strikers or college students or persons 
with incomes substantially above the 
poverty level or raised benefits in a 
way that overcompensated for changes 
in the cost of living. Today, any such 
contentions are factually false. After 
the 1980 amendments, the 1981 recon- 
ciliation provisions, and what we hope 
to accomplish today: 

No strikers remain eligible for the 
program because of the loss of income 
brought about by their strike; 
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The only students that remain are 
either elderly, disabled, have depend- 
ents to support, or work almost full- 
time; 

The absolute income eligibility 
cutoff for a family of four is below 
$11,000 or 130 percent of poverty, 
while three-quarters of all participant 
households have gross incomes below 
$4,800 a year or $13 a day, which is 
hardly enough to sustain life in these 
inflationary times; and 

There will be no cost-of-living bene- 
fit increases for 21 months from Janu- 
ary 1, 1981 until October 1, 1982; the 
increases that will occur will be at 
least 3 to 15 months out-of-date; there 
will not be any of the deduction in- 
creases this Congress awarded in 1980; 
all deductions will be frozen from Jan- 
uary 1, 1981 through July 1, 1983, at 
which point any cost-of-living adjust- 
ments will no longer take account of 
the unusually high and, for food 
stamp recipients’ purposes, irrelevant 
increases in homeownership costs 
based upon mortgage interest rates 
and the price of new homes; and the 
earned income deduction to which 
every worker is entitled to compensate 
for social security taxes, Federal and 
State taxes, transportation and other 
work-related expenses, has been 
dropped from 20 to 18 percent of gross 
earnings. 

The old standby criticisms of this 
program that have been repeated for 
years by all of those who like to take 
aim at the food stamp program be- 
cause only the weak and the political- 
ly powerless enjoy its meager benefits 
of less than 50 cents per person per 
meal are no longer valid. They should 
not be repeated any more. The strik- 
ers, the students, and the greedy are 
gone forever so long as this adminis- 
tration properly polices the program. 
No one is going to get fat on the food 
stamp rolls. 

By virtue of these and other changes 
in the shape of the program, the food 
stamp portion of the budget has been 
significantly diminished. The food 
stamp program has been one of the 
primary targets of both the Office of 
Management and Budget and our 
budget process. The Agriculture Com- 
mittee has responded swiftly and in 
the best of faith to meet the budget- 
ary challenge by trimming expendi- 
tures beyond what the Congress man- 
dated. The first concurrent budget res- 
olution called for slicing $1.458 billion 
from the program for fiscal year 1982. 
We replied with program changes 
worth $1.657 billion or $199 million 
more than what was required. Similar- 
ly, for fiscal years 1983 and 1984 this 
committee, through the reconciliation 
act of August that it helped shape, has 
curtailed the program by another 
$2.046 ($75 million on top of the reso- 
lution) and $2.334 billion ($7 million 
more), respectively, for an overall total 
of $6.037 billion in program retrench- 
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ment for the 3 forthcoming fiscal 
years. 

To that record we add today an addi- 
tional $700 million through the Cole- 
man-Richmond amendment that 
would delay the April 1, 1982, benefit 
adjustment to reflect increases in food 
prices until October 1, 1982, at a cost 
of approximately $138 per household 
on the program. As a result of these 
massive contractions we have ordered 
for the food stamp program, approxi- 
mately 1 million persons have been or 
shortly will be dropped from the pro- 
gram rolls, while nearly all of the 22 
million persons remaining on the pro- 
gram, well over 90 percent of them 
from families below the poverty line, 
will receive lower benefits than they 
expected under the law as it was in 
effect in July. The only households 
that will not be adversely affected by 
what we have done will be those, pri- 
marily elderly, that are eligible to re- 
ceive the statutory minimum benefit 
of $10 per month or 11 cents a meal. 

That is a record of program reduc- 
tions that I am not particularly proud 
of. But I have labored to do what had 
to be done to assure that the food 
stamp program would survive. The 
program is critical to all of those we 
have determined deserve its benefits. 
There is no questions in my mind that 
the food stamp program, with all of 
the shortcomings that this bill seeks 
and the reconciliation act that preced- 
ed it sought to address and redress, is 
still the most effective social program 
in aid of the poor in operation today. 
Witness after witness in our hearings 
this spring reported evidence confirm- 
ing this. In 1967, when a team of doc- 
tors funded by the Field Foundation 
went across the country to examine 
the status of hunger and malnutrition 
among poor Americans, they returned 
to report that they had found hungry 
children suffering diseases caused by 
malnutrition that were well-known in 
Africa and Central and South Amer- 
ica, but not the United States. In 1979, 
after they had conducted a similar 
study, they were able to report that: 

Now in those same areas, there is nowhere 
the same evidence of gross malnutrition we 
saw then. In the Mississippi delta, in the 
coal fields of Appalachia and in coastal 
South Carolina—where visitors 10 years ago 
could quickly see large numbers of stunted, 
apathetic children with swollen stomachs 
and the dull eyes and poorly healing 
wounds characteristic of malnutrition—such 
children are not to be seen in such numbers 
today. 

The primary reason for the dramatic 
difference for the 33-percent decline in 
infant mortality and the greater than 
50-percent reduction in infant deaths 
from diarrhea, influenza, pneumonia, 
and immaturity—all directly related to 
poverty and malnutrition—was, from 
their perspective, the existence and 
intervention of the food stamp pro- 
gram. They stated categorically that 
“the food stamp program does more to 
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lengthen and strengthen the lives of 
disadvantaged Americans than any 
other noncategorical social program,” 
and “is the most valuable health 
dollar spent by the Federal Govern- 
ment.” I concur wholeheartedly. 

For the program to continue to per- 
form in the fashion we would like two 
things are essential: 

First, sufficient funds to enable it to 
meet the needs of eligible persons 
without artificial shortfalls requiring 
across-the-board reductions in benefits 
or other restrictions that undermine 
its nutritional efficacy and, 

Second, appropriate techniques for 
controlling and limiting the possibili- 
ties for fraud and error. 

This bill goes part of the way to 
achieve the first objective of full fund- 
ing and all of the way to furnish the 
management tools necessary to deal 
with fraud and error. 

With respect to the cap or ceiling on 
program funding, we had to compro- 
mise, seeking to achieve the goal of 
adequate funding for the present 
fiscal year 1982, but postponing ques- 
tions relating to funding more than 1 
year from now to a later time. 

In the current fiscal year, the ad- 
ministration and we have agreed to 
fully fund a cap set at $11.3 billion. 
We believe that, after the nearly $2.4 
billion in program cuts brought about 
by the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
Act and this bill, $11.3 billion should 
be enough to run the program 
through September 30, 1982, with re- 
ducing allotment values at any time 
during this fiscal year to compensate 
for the limitations of this cap. 

Of course, we cannot be certain at 
this stage, nearly 12 months in ad- 
vance, that $11.3 billion will meet full 
funding needs. We confront the un- 
foreseeable nature of changes in the 
economy, especially food price infla- 
tion and unemployment; the uncertain 
pace at which the August 1981 pro- 
gram changes will be implemented 
throughout the country, although 
much of the projected $2.4 billion in 
savings depends upon an October 1, 
1981, effective date (some States may 
delay enforcing some of them for sev- 
eral months because of administrative 
difficulties); and the food stamp pro- 
gram-related reactions of households 
that lose all or part of their welfare 
benefits, public service job wages, or 
unemployment compensation. 

If $11.3 billion should prove, late 
next spring or early next summer, to 
be somewhat short of the mark, this 
committee and the Congress will ad- 
dress that issue in a timely fashion, 
and, hopefully, as we have consistent- 
ly done in fiscal years 1979, 1980, and 
1981, raise the cap sufficiently to ac- 
count for the shortfall and furnish the 
requisite supplemental appropriations. 

Certainly, at this stage, and for at 
least the next 8 months, if not beyond, 
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the Secretary has no basis whatever 
for determining under section 18(b) of 
the Food Stamp Act to reduce benefits 
because the requirements of partici- 
pating States will exceed the limita- 
tion of the cap contained in section 
18(aX1) or for reporting in his section 
18(a)(1) required monthly report to 
the Agriculture Committees that he 
has any reason to believe that reduc- 
tions in the value of allotments issued 
to households certified to participate 
in the food stamp program will be nec- 
essary under subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion. 

If there should come a time in June 
1982 or thereafter when the Secretary 
has to exercise his discretion in 
making a finding that benefit reduc- 
tions are necessary in accordance with 
sections 18 (a) and (b) of the law, he 
should do so in light of the realities of 
congressional intent and action. We 
expect that the Secretary will not pro- 
ceed to decide to commence benefit re- 
duction until there is a clear indica- 
tion from the Congress itself that it 
will not provide sufficient funding. 
Thus, the Secretary should closely 
scrutinize expressions of congressional 
intent on the matter of benefit reduc- 
tion and the likelihood of congression- 
al action to authorize and appropriate 
the necessary moneys as revealed in 
authorization committee hearings and 
markups with a view to drafting legis- 
lation to raise the cap, Appropriations 
Committee or Budget Committee re- 
ports, and debates on the relevant ap- 
propriations bills and budget resolu- 
tions. Then, the Secretary should 
make his best judgment about the 
prospects for congressional action. 
Unless he finds that there is a clear 
and convincing evidence that Congress 
will not act, he should continue to op- 
erate on the assumption that funding 
will be adequate, continue benefits at 
the congressionally mandated levels, 
and apportion program funding ac- 
cordingly. If à major cut in benefits to 
needy households is to be made, the 
Congress wants a full opportunity to 
review the appropriateness of that cut 
before, not after or while, it is made. 

With respect to fiscal years 1983, 
1984, and 1985, the caps we have se- 
lected are necessarily arbitrary. We 
cannot predict with any degree of cer- 
tainty today that we will spend no 
more than $11.170 billion or $11.115 
billion or $11.305 billion, respectively, 
then. More than likely we can predict 
that the program will be amended in 
some fashion between now and then 
and that a myriad of other cost-signifi- 
cant factors will change. Any meaning- 
ful discussion of the adequacy of those 
caps will have to wait until the end of 
1982 or 1983 when we can better ascer- 
tain: 

(1) What impact these previous 
amendments have had on the size and 
scope of the program, 
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(2) What effect the administration's 
changes and cutbacks in other income 
transfer programs such as Aid to Fam- 
ilies with Dependent Children, CETA/ 
Public Service Employment and Un- 
employment Compensation have on 
food stamp participation and benefits 
(since a dollar lost in other income 
transfer programs is usually. partially 
offset by a 30-cent increase in food 
stamp allotments), and 

(3) How our economy is faring, since 
every full percentage point increase in 
food price inflation triggers $150 mil- 
lion in program costs (the administra- 
tion has based the cap for fiscal years 
1982 through 1985 on projectons of 
food price inflation of 9.1, 6.5, 5.7, and 
4.8 percent, respectively) and every 
full percentage point rise in unemploy- 
ment over the administration's pre- 
dicted level (7.4, 6.8, 6.4, and 6.1 per- 
cent, respectively, for the 4 fiscal years 
in question) will cost an extra $680 
million in any fiscal year. 

Although this bill may not finally 
resolve the question of the cap, it is in- 
tended to be the final solution, insofar 
as one is legislatively obtainable, to 
the problem of fraud. It may well be 
true that, as Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture John Bode in- 
formed my subcommittee last month, 
"no matter how much we work to 
design a tight, fraud-proof system, no 
matter how good our audit and investi- 
gation efforts are, there will always be 
the smart person out there who pre- 
fers to make money dishonestly rather 
than honestly." But this committee in- 
tends to keep on trying to outwit the 
dishonest by placing legislative road- 
blocks in their path and giving the De- 
partment of Agriculture the fullest 
possible arsenal of legislated tools to 
improve all aspects of program integri- 
ty. 
We know that however generously 
motivated Americans may be to fur- 
nish resources to the poor to enable 
them to survive, particularly in the 
face of significant inflation and slowed 
economic growth, they understand- 
ably object if they believe that those 
resources are being abused or wasted. 
We agree wholeheartedly with that 
concern: 

We want to be certain that the food 
stamp program is run as efficiently 
and as error-free as possible. 

We want applicants and recipients 
alike constantly to be aware that the 
Congress does not and will not tolerate 
any refusal to disclose earnings accu- 
rately, and underreporting of welfare 
or other assistance program benefits, 
any efforts to evade the work require- 
ment or any other attempts to take 
advantage of the program and dollars 
intended only for those who complete- 
ly satisfy the stringent eligibility re- 
quirements set forth in sections 5 and 
6 of the Food Stamp Act of 1977 and 
further tightened this year and in this 
bill. 
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We want the Federal and State per- 
sonnel in charge to have all the neces- 
sary and proper authority to detect 
and prevent fraud and limit the inci- 
dence of errors that are inevitable 
when nearly 22 million persons obtain 
benefits monthly from a complex Fed- 
eral-State network of administrators. 

We want the American public to 
come to realize that those who are 
charged with allocating the taxpayers' 
money to alleviate the serious evils of 
hunger and malnutrition and permit 
low-income households to obtain a 
more nutritious diet will do so sympa- 
thetically, yet responsibly, effectively, 
yet carefully, so that the program's 
universally approved objectives are 
achieved at the lowest cost necessary 
to do the job. 

My subcommittee has been striving 
for the past several years to rid the 
food stamp program of any hint of 
waste, fraud, and error. It is an insult 
to the American people to misuse a 
single penny of their hard-earned 
money. It is damaging for the Ameri- 
can people to confuse the 22 million 
needy Americans, who depend on food 
stamps for their very survival, with 
criminals and irresponsible public offi- 
cials, whose behavior undermines the 
integrity of the food stamp program. 

Let us be very clear about one thing: 
There are many, many people in this 
country—and some of them are Mem- 
bers of this Congress—who believe 
that food stamps are bad, in principle. 
When these people see the outright 
fraud and administrative neglect that 
allows millions upon millions of dol- 
lars to be literally stolen from the 
American people, as recently por- 
trayed on national television, they 
harden their attitudes. They use the 
facts of fraud and abuse as leverage to 
attack the entire food stamp program. 

Those who take a sober moment or 
two to think about the problem, know 
that cutting the funds of the food 
stamp program will not reduce waste, 
fraud, and error. They will only be re- 
duced if we remove the opportunity 
for abuse, and rid ourselves of admin- 
istrators who condone mismanage- 
ment of this vital program. 

I think we can proudly state that 
the Congress record in seeking to con- 
trol fraud and error has been excel- 
lent. In 1979, we provided for the col- 
lection of social security numbers from 
applicants, gave the States the right 
to retain 50 percent of the funds re- 
covered as a result of their fraud in- 
vestigations and prosecutions, and re- 
quired persons disqualified from the 
program for fraud to repay the 
amounts they fraudulently obtained 
as a condition of future program eligi- 
bility. In 1980, we crafted sanctions to 
be imposed against States with high- 
quality control error rates, authorized 
75-percent Federal cost-sharing for 
computerizing the handling of pro- 
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gram data, encouraged computer wage 
and benefit matching, allowed States 
to tighten verification rules by relying 
upon error-prone profiles, permitted 
the use of photo identification cards in 
urban areas where the Secretary 
thought that would enhance program 
integrity, and gave the Secretary 
power to confiscate cash or goods used 
in food stamp trafficking. 

The 1981 Omnibus Budget Reconcil- 
iation Act required the use of retro- 
spective accounting and periodic re- 
porting for all but entering and mi- 
grant households as of October 1, 
1983, increased the penalties for fraud 
disqualifications, and encouraged the 
collection of nonfraud overissues by 
permitting States to retain 25 percent 
of the amounts recovered. 

The bill before you would add to 
these more antifraud and anti-error 
provisions. Among other things it 
would: 

First, require the Secretary to 
permit any political subdivision that 
wishes to do so in return for a 50 per- 
cent share of workfare administrative 
costs and that agrees to comply with 
the Secretary’s guidelines, to adminis- 
ter a workfare program in which non- 
exempt food stamp recipients must 
work for the subdivision at the Feder- 
al minimum hourly wage rate (or 
State rate, if higher), payable in the 
form of food stamps; 

Second, eliminate establishments 
that do only a marginal staple food 
business, such as bars, gas stations, 
party stores, and carryout shops, from 
the program unless they are the only 
food store in the immediate area; 

Third, deny deductions for any ex- 
penses paid on a household’s behalf by 
a third party and require the income 
and resources—over a floor—of spon- 
sors of certain aliens to be deemed 
available to those aliens in order to de- 
termine the aliens’ eligibility and ben- 
efits; 

Fourth, give the Secretary flexibility 
to alter the complex accounting stand- 
ards for ascertaining the value of li- 
censed vehicles; 

Fifth, extend program disqualifica- 
tion for voluntarily quitting a job to 
current program participants; extend 
sanctions for noncompliance with the 
food stamp work registration require- 
ment to food stamp participants who 
fail to satisfy an AFDC-WIN or unem- 
ployment compensation work require- 
ment; and make work registration an 
annual requirement; 

Sixth, make States strictly liable for 
issuance losses and provide liability for 
on the basis of negligence failures in 
certain other areas of State agency ad- 
ministrative responsibility; 

Seventh, end the 60-day transfer 
provision permitting benefits to follow 
a household moving from one political 
subdivision to another in an uninter- 
rupted fashion; 
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Eighth, allow States flexibility to 
provide households with a notice of 
expiration of their certification peri- 
ods up to 30 days before the start of 
the last month of a 6-month or longer 
certification period; 

Ninth, limit provision for expedited 
food stamp benefits within 3 working 
days of application to applicant house- 
holds with $150 or less in gross income 
a month and liquid assets of $100 or 
less and to applicant households 
whose only income for 10 days after 
filing an application is $25 or less from 
a new source of income and who also 
meet the $100 liquid assets test; 

Tenth, end the department’s liabil- 
ity to restore food stamps to house- 
holds that have wrongfully been 
denied them or terminated from the 
program if the benefits were lost more 
than 1 year prior to a household’s re- 
quest for restoration; 

Eleventh, require the State agency 
to request and utilize for certification 
purposes household members’ wage 
and benefit information available 
from the Social Security Administra- 
tion and State unemployment compen- 
sation agencies; 

Twelfth, require the Secretary to 
allow political subdivisions to use cer- 
tified mail in issuing food stamps to 
reduce mail theft and loss; 

Thirteenth, end the imposition of 
staffing standards upon the States; 

Fourteenth, require States to meet 
the Secretary’s standard for improper 
denials and terminations in order to 
receive 55-percent Federal funding of 
administrative costs and further re- 
quire all States with error rates over 5 
percent to develop corrective action 
plans; and 

Fifteenth, mandate obtaining a 
household's social security number as 
a prerequisite to participation. 

On top of these measures, Mr. COLE- 
MAN and I will offer a package that, 
among other things, expands the au- 
thority of the criminal investigator 
employees of the Department's Office 
of Inspector General, who are on the 
frontline of the department's effort to 
combat food stamp and other agricul- 
ture-program fraud by organized 
crime, to make warrantless arrests, 
search premises incident to an arrest, 
execute arrest warrants, and carry 
firearms. In addition, our package 
makes first endorser-issuers liable for 
coupons received by ineligible house- 
holds in those locations in which an 
authorization-to-participate (ATP) 
card issuance system coincides with 
mandatory photo identification cards. 
The check-cashing office or bank that 
initially handles the ATP card would 
be held responsible for any losses flow- 
ing from misuse of that authorization 
so long as the endorser could, through 
demand for the cardholder’s photo 
identification card, readily identify 
the cardholder and prevent abuse. 
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These two measures, which are part 
of the combination amendment to 
raise the cap for fiscal years 1982 
through 1985, are crucial to halting 
fraud. With them, the amendments 
contained in title XIII as reported by 
the House Agriculture Committee and 
our prior actions in 1979 and 1980 we 
have provided the food stamp program 
with the most powerful collection of 
antifraud measures available to any 
existing social welfare program. 

So I urge, let us accept the Coleman 
amendment. It is a good amendment. 
We need it for the very continuation 
of this program. 

I thank the Chairman. 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, just to remind the 
Members that this is a consensus 
amendment which has been worked 
out by both sides in the subcommittee, 
a tremendous amount of work has 
been done, both by Mr. COLEMAN and 
by Mr. RICHMOND. 

We, of course, agreed to the consen- 
sus and to the package which they 
brought to us. Unfortunately one sec- 
tion of that amendment seems to have 
some opposition to it and some legisla- 
tive concerns have been expressed 
here. 

It would be my hope, although I 
intend to support the package, that 
rather than object to the whole pack- 
age, because we have the cap and 
other needed areas, that we accept the 
recommendation of the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. WEISs) who is 
going to ask for a division of the ques- 
tion in order that we might approve 
the areas that have no controversy 
and then address the issue to which 
objection has been raised. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. BROOKS. To the distinguished 
chairman of the committee who has 
done an outstanding job on this piece 
of legislation, I want to say that that 
is my understanding, that Mr. WEISS 
will make the demand for a division 
and a separate vote on so much of the 
amendment as creates a new section 
1343. I would support that division 
and would be opposed to that section, 
though the remainder of the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. CoLEMAN I would 
certainly have no objection to and 
would support as you and your com- 
mittee desire. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. I thank the gen- 
tleman. I think that would be a wise 
and prudent action to take, as the rec- 
ommendations from the distinguished 
gentleman from New York always are. 
And I would hope that we would pro- 
ceed in that fashion. 
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PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, at 
what point would a motion to divide 
be in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
advise that a demand for division of 
the question is a proper request and 
can be made at the time that the ques- 
tion is put on the amendment, but not 
after the question is put. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. I would be happy 
to yield to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. COLEMAN. I appreciate my 
chairman yielding. 

As I indicated this was a delicate bal- 
anced amendment that we put togeth- 
er. Obviously we are not surprised at 
some of the opposition that was gener- 
ated here on the floor. 

We put together a package in which 
one tries to reform the food stamp 
program, tightening up that fraud and 
abuse that we have seen on national 
television in New York City where up 
to $29 million worth of fraud was al- 
legedly made because they did not 
have the photo ID and did not have 
the ATP card lined up and did not 
have this first endorsement liability. 
We have raised the cap up, a compro- 
mise position, from the administra- 
tion, what the cost of this program 
was going to be. 

We talked about trying to put off 
the thrifty food plan for another 6 
months to save $600 million. 

Now, the thrust of the opposition to 
the law enforcement powers is spuri- 
ous. The reason that it is, we have 
told—and I might point out most of 
them are members of the Government 
Operations Committee who would like 
to see some of these things change— 
where have they been? 

We have people who are out endan- 
gering their lives right now as under- 
cover agents because you and I have 
asked them to. We have given them 
the powers to go out and force them 
“Here, guys, go out and do it." But we 
have not given them anything to pro- 
tect their lives with. 

They do not have the power to make 
arrests. They do not have the power to 
confiscate anything that they find in 
the possession, as undercover agents. 

These people deal with the under- 
world, they deal with hardened crimi- 
nals. 

And what have we done for them? 
We sit around here and debate the 
issue in committee. That is what we 
have done. 

We have not given these people the 
power to go out on the street and stop 
somebody from jay-walking. 

People say, “Well, we didn't mean 
this to happen to the Office of the In- 
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spector General." Maybe they did not 
mean it. But that is exactly what they 
have to do in order to go out and make 
these cases. And the reason they are 
making these cases is that we did away 
with the purchase requirement of the 
stamps so they are just like money. It 
is just like cash in hand. That is why 
you have a lawyer in my hometown of 
Kansas City convicted of going out 
and making and selling $9,000 worth 
of food stamps at half price because 
he knew that he could make a buck 
off of it. And where do we find this 
man who has been convicted in the 
Federal courts, a lawyer in the State 
of Missouri? Two days ago he was ar- 
rested for arson and torching a tavern 
with a hotel above with 95 senior citi- 
zens that would have gone up in 
flames. This is the type of individual 
we are talking about. 

We are not talking about the welfare 
cheater. We are not talking about any- 
body else. We are talking about hard- 
ened criminals. 

If my colleagues in this House want 
to tell these people to go out and make 
these cases but do not give them any 
law enforcement powers, we are saying 
forget about food stamp fraud, go out 
and do it, it is a rip-off system. 

Go back and look at the ABC televi- 
sion series and see how many millions 
it is estimated, hundreds of millions of 
dollars being ripped off from your tax- 
payers and mine. 

We are just going to say go ahead 
and do it. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

I take this time primarily to ask 
some questions of the gentleman from 
Missouri, because I, too, am a member 
of the Government Operations Com- 
mittee, an enthusiastic backer of the 
Inspector General concept. But I have 
to feel that the gentleman from Mis- 
souri has raised some valid points in 
the amendment that he brings before 
us today. 

If my understanding is correct, what 
we did when we created the Inspector 
General for the Department of Agri- 
culture was we put an Office of In- 
spections that had previously existed 
within that Department under the In- 
spectors General. Is that correct? 

Mr. COLEMAN. I would yield to 
your expertise, serving on the commit- 
tee. It is my understanding that the 
Department of Agriculture is unique 
in this fashion, that we are not talking 
about all Inspector General. We are 
talking about one—the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. WALKER. And that would have 
been the office, if it was still in exist- 
ence, that would have had the author- 
ity to go out and take a look into 
fraud, waste and abuse in the food 
stamp program, is that correct? 

Mr. COLEMAN. Not to take a look. 
We have mandated they go out there. 
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I think your constituents, mine, and 
everybody in the country wants to 
make sure the money we are ready to 
authorize, $11 billion, is going to 
people that need it for food, not for 
criminals that buy drugs, like down in 
southeast Virginia, where they uncov- 
ered drug paraphernalia, purchasing 
drugs, cars, all these other stolen 
goods with the money to go to the 
people's food stamps. 

Mr. WALKER. In other words, 
though, if I am correct in this, the 
Office of Inspections would have been 
the one who would have followed up 
and enforced the law with regard to 
food stamps and fraud, waste and 
abuse that has been in existence. And 
what happened was it was put under 
the Inspector General in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Now, it seems to me that the gentle- 
man's point of a few minutes ago is ab- 
solutely correct. What we have created 
in the food stamp program at the 
present time is a new money system. 
So it seems to me we have something 
akin to going over to the Department 
of Treasury and putting the Secret 
Service under the Inspector General 
and then taking away all their en- 
forcement powers, their weapons and 
everything else, and telling them to go 
out and act against counterfeiters 
without any authority to act. 

So what you are saying is that what 
we need to do is reinstate the author- 
ity of the Department of Agriculture 
to do something about the massive 
fraud, waste, and abuse. 

Some people I think estimate it may 
be as high as 30 percent in this pro- 
gram. 

I think the gentleman is absolutely 
right. We had better get some teeth 
into the program. 

Mr. COLEMAN. There are protec- 
tions in this legislation. Not anybody 
is going to be out on the street from 
the Inspector General’s Office. It has 
to be those who were involved in con- 
ducting investigations of criminal vio- 
lations. This is not somebody going 
out to determine whether or not a wel- 
fare mother is trying to get more food 
stamps than she is eligible for. We are 
talking about specifically to make an 
arrest if they see the violation in their 
presence. If it is not done in their pres- 
ence, they are not going to be able to 
make the arrest. 

But the way it is now, the Inspector 
General has had to serve and work 
with local law enforcement officials 
who actually go in and make the 
arrest. They have to go to a Federal 
judge, they have to send the U.S. mar- 
shal. They have to call the marshal 
and say, “Can you go down and give 
them a warrant because we have an 
undercover case here.” If the U.S. 
marshal is busy doing something or 
tells him where to go, there cannot be 
an arrest warrant obtained. We are 
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trying to give that request that the In- 
spector General of Personnel can go to 
the U.S. judge and ask for a warrant 
for the arrest. That is what we call 
executing a warrant. 

Somebody down there said they 
could swear out a warrant, produce 
the warrant themselves. He knows 
better than that. A judge has to do 
that; he has to do it for the FBI and 
the Inspector. 
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Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his statement. I just want to 
pursue one other point. If I am cor- 
rect, then, when the gentleman from 
New York seeks to divide the question, 
what he is really seeking to do is to 
pull the whole fraud, waste and abuse 
component out of the gentleman’s 
amendment and leave us with 30 per- 
cent waste in the program with no 
tools to get at it. Is that correct? 

Mr. COLEMAN. Plus raising the cap 
up to a point higher than the budget. 
Now, if we want to go into this amend- 
ment and talk about the budget a 
little bit, I will be glad to talk about 
the budget. I came up on the budget. I 
got David Stockman to move up on 
the budget so that we could get this 
amendment passed. Let us not open all 
of this up. I think we are going to 
open up a Pandora's box. 

Mr. HIGHTOWER. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. WALKER. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. HIGHTOWER. Does the gentle- 


man propose that every Inspector 
General and employee of the Agricul- 
ture Department have the authority 
to make arrests? 


Mr. COLEMAN. Absolutely not. 
These are people who are designated 
GS-1811, who are the law enforcement 
component of the Department of Agri- 
culture's Inspector General's Office. 
The amendment specifically says 
those who conduct investigations of 
criminal violations of the statutes, so 
we are talking about a small number 
of people who have the responsibility 
today to make these cases. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

(At the request of Mr. HIGHTOWER 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. 
WALKER was allowed to proceed for 3 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. HIGHTOWER. Is the gentle- 
man creating a special class of law en- 
forcement officer that does not now 
exist in the statutes? 

Mr. COLEMAN. No, they already 
are required to do this, but we have 
not given them the authority. 

Mr. HIGHTOWER. So they are not 
law enforcement officers, so this 
would be a special class of law enforce- 
ment officer who would have the au- 
thority to make arrests, have the au- 
thority to issue and swear out a war- 
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rant, is that right, but he would not 
have now? 

Mr. COLEMAN. These people, in 
order to enforce the food stamp law, 
would have to make arrests if they see 
a violation occur in their presence. 
Right now we tell them to go out and 
tighten up on fraud, but they cannot 
make an arrest, they cannot go to a 
Federal judge and ask for a warrant. 
They have to get a U.S. marshal to do 
it, and if they see the evidence in front 
of them they cannot proceed. 

Mr. HIGHTOWER. Suppose he saw 
some other Federal statute being vio- 
lated, would he have authority to 
make an arrest then? 

Mr. COLEMAN. No, he would not. 

Mr. HIGHTOWER. So he would be 
a special class of law enforcement offi- 
cer? 

Mr. COLEMAN. He would be just 
for those criminal statutes which are 
administered by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. HIGHTOWER. But he would 
still have to have some training as a 
law enforcement officer. 

Mr. COLEMAN. If the gentleman 
did not listen to my opening state- 
ment, these people are trained now in 
Glen Cove, Ga., where they have law 
enforcement training; plus, they would 
be under prescribed rules of the Secre- 
tary maintaining that ability, and of 
course they are going to be well 
trained. Nobody is going to allow 
people to go out not well trained to do 
this. They already have proposed reg- 
ulations that are going to be sent to 
the Congress for OK. 

Mr. HIGHTOWER. Did the Inspec- 
tor General ask for this authority? 

Mr. COLEMAN. Yes, he did, and the 
Secretary of Agriculture has support- 
ed him, and there is evidence that 
somebody mentioned the FBI, what- 
ever, if they want to get involved, why 
do we not turn this over to the FBI? I 
think the FBI just as soon have the 
Department of Agriculture do it. 
There is an internal memo being circu- 
lated somewhere that so says that. It 
will limit the authority of these offi- 
cers—clearly spelled out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair points 
out that the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania controls the time, and the gen- 
tleman may yield to whomever he 
wishes. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. LEVITAS). 

Mr. LEVITAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank my friend from Pennsylvania 
for yielding. 

I do not think the issue in this 
amendment is over whether Members 
of this House want to see food stamp 
fraud eliminated. I think we take that 
as given, and we can each express the 
passion with which we wish to see that 
occur as we may. I do not think that is 
the issue. 
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I am concerned that the administra- 
tion is proposing a 12-percent reduc- 
tion in the budget which may reduce 
the number of inspectors general to do 
this job, but that is a different issue. 

I would like, if I may, through my 
friend from Pennsyvania, to ask the 
gentleman from Missouri about the 
provision here, because it seems to me 
that this amendment as it is written 
gives an inspector general of the De- 
partment of Agriculture more author- 
ity to make an arrest than an agent of 
the FBI, a Secret Service agent, a drug 
enforcement agent, an Immigration 
and Naturalization Service agent. For 
example, the right to make an arrest 
without a warrant by a law enforce- 
ment officer is invariably restricted to 
felonies which are committed in his 
presence. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
again expired. 

(At the request of Mr. LEvrTAS and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. WALKER 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. LEVITAS. Under the language 
of this amendment we would be giving, 
as I understand it, an inspector gener- 
al of the Department of Agriculture 
the right to make arrests for criminal 
violations, which would include misde- 
meanors, of any statutes of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. That would 
include beef grading and things of 
that sort, and without a warrant. I 
really do not believe that the gentle- 
man wants to go that far. We all want 
to eliminate this massive fraud and 
abuse in the food stamp program, but 
we do not want to create a police state 
giving the inspectors general powers 
that even the FBI does not have. 

Mr. WALKER. I would be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COLEMAN. I do not think we 
can compare what we are trying to do 
here with what the FBI has, and it 
would not serve any purpose to go into 
all that. This is more narrowly drawn. 
I think the gentleman’s issue about 
felonies or misdemeanors may be cor- 
rect. The fact of the matter is we have 
asked them to enforce laws that may 
be misdemeanors as well as felonies. 

I just point out to the gentleman 
that obviously I am sensitive—I think 
we are all sensitive—to the argument 
that we are going to have everybody 
running around with a gun, and so 
forth. This I believe, I truly believe, is 
limited strictly enough. They are 
going to have regulations issued. 
These people are going to have, and do 
have now, law enforcement training at 
the same academies many of these 
other agencies the gentleman men- 
tioned have received their training at. 

I have just out of the blue received a 
letter from a constituent today—I do 
not even know who she is—who wrote 
to me and told me that her husband 
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happens to be in the Inspector Gener- 
al's Office, and telling me of the type 
or people she is fearful her husband 
will be done in by because he does not 
have authority to carry a gun. She 
heard about my amendment, and that 
is why she wrote me about it. He has 
to walk into a room of underworld 
characters, of drug smugglers, interna- 
tional in some cases, because they are 
also dealing in food stamps, without 
anything to protect him at all, nothing 
whatsoever. 

We are talking about a very few 
people designated GS-1811, which is a 
significant designation for criminal 
law enforcement in the OID office. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his statement. In closing here, 
I just want to make a statement. It 
seems to me the gentleman has of- 
fered a carefully drawn, bipartisan 
amendment that is supported by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Inspec- 
tor General of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, which goes to the heart of 
the problem of the food stamp pro- 
gram right now; that is, waste, fraud 
and abuse. If we strike this section 
from the gentleman's amendment we 
will strike out our ability to deal with 
waste, fraud and abuse on an immedi- 
ate basis. I think this would be tragic. 
I thank the gentleman for offering his 
amendment. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, I have a 
vantage point that some of the other 
speakers have not had in that I serve 
on both the Agriculture Committee 
and the Government Operations Com- 
mittee. I was part of the Government 
Operations Committee when we set up 
the Inspector General's Office in the 
Department of Agriculture. I can un- 
derstand and appreciate what the gen- 
tleman from Missouri is attempting to 
do. Certainly we have been frustrated 
on the Agriculture Committee time 
and time again in dealing with this 
problem of abuse of food stamps. Cer- 
tainly, we have people who are needy 
who are not receiving benefits while 
we have those who certainly should 
not be receiving those benefits who 
are receiving them, and I know what 
he is attempting to get at. 

On the other hand, in looking at it 
from the standpoint of the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee and the 
original intent behind the Inspector 
General's Office, it was one that was 
designed, as has been said, to allow the 
green eyeshade, the accountant, to 
identify fraud and abuse as well as 
waste. I can recognize and understand 
how easy it would be to make a law en- 
forcement office out of the Inspector 
General's Office. 
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But I think we are going to have to 
give a great deal of consideration to 
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up. 

First of all, it is my understanding 
that the food stamp program is pri- 
marily the responsibility of the States. 
The States have the primary responsi- 
bility for carrying out that program. 
They have the primary responsibility 
for making certain that all the rules 
and regulations are obeyed. 

So I think that we should involve 
the States in this particular discus- 
sion. How good a job have they done? 
Have they been able to ferret out this 
type of fraud, and how much coopera- 
tion has the Inspector General’s 
Office received from local and State 
law enforcement agencies? 

Of course, the question also then 
gets to the point as to whether or not 
the Inspector General's Office and his 
deputies are able to carry out their re- 
sponsibilities to the Congress and to 
the Government of the United States 
through the States themselves, as op- 
posed to in fact creating Federal law- 
enforcement officers. 

Then perhaps, finally, we should 
consider whether or not we can hire 
enough Federal officials to police the 
entire food stamp program nation- 
wide, but I do not think that is the 
intent of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLISH. Certainly; I am 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman is absolutely right. That is 
not our intent, and we could not hire 
enough people to ferret out all the 
waste, fraud, and abuse. But at least 
we can do something for these people 
who are hired to perform their duty, 
and that is to protect themselves and 
to be able to make an arrest when 
they see a violation of law in their 
presence. 

The gentleman knows that the In- 
spector General has been very aggres- 
sive in making arrests and bringing in- 
dictments, yes; but they do not have 
the powers obviously or we would not 
be here talking about it. The Inspector 
General, with the cooperation of local 
police officials and agents, has made 
800 arrests this year, and the convic- 
tion rate is way over 80 percent. 

But the point is that they can do 
even better, and we are not going to 
open this up to have them run it 
alone. We are going to be able to do it 
with local police officers and local law 
enforcement officials. But when they 
walk in there with a local policeman or 
law enforcement official and every- 
body goes through the front door and 
there is a shotgun waiting on the 
other end, those people have their 
guns drawn to defend themselves. 
When one of the Inspector General's 
guys walks in, I hope he has a bullet- 
proof vest on because that is all he can 
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have if he wants to have an opportuni- 
ty to defend himself. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate and understand what the gen- 
tleman is saying. 

I suppose the real issue in question 
is whether or not the Congress and 
the U.S. Government want to in fact 
place that type of officer in that type 
of situation or whether or not he 
should, as I think the Government 
Operations Committee  envisioned— 
and of course, we certainly have 
plenty of members here from the com- 
mittee—be more of an accountant to 
identify problem areas. 

If he uncovers fraud, that would be 
an area where there would be some 
possible danger, and if he does uncov- 
er fraud, then he can exercise his re- 
sponsibility by reporting that fraud to 
law enforcement officials and let them 
carry out their duties. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, that 
is fine, but I must ask the question, 
“When are you guys going to get your 
act together to do this?" That is the 
point. 

I agree with the gentleman, and if 
he wants to write a new law and bring 
it to the floor next week, that is fine. 
You can write a law and supersede the 
law that is on the books. We can write 
a new law, but we have not had any 
action along that line before now. We 
have not had any understanding or 
feeling of compassion that I now see 
springing up on the floor here. 

The people in the Inspector Gener- 
als office have been batting their 
heads around trying to get something 
like this, and the problem is becoming 
more and more acute. We wait until 
we have a crisis; we wait until some- 
body is killed; we wait until we see 
somebody who is trying to serve his 
country get killed, just like an FBI 
agent or somebody in the military who 
is trying to serve his country. 

What kind of things do they get to 
help them? What kind of tools do we 
give them? Nothing. 

If we do not act on it today, we will 
not have the opportunity and we will 
not have the vehicle, and it is going to 
be locked up in the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. Notwithstanding all these fine re- 
marks that have been made this after- 
noon, it is just going to be locked up, 
and we are not going to be able to do 
anything. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma (Mr. Enc- 
LISH) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. ENGLISH 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Chairman, the 
point I am trying to make, if I could 
have the attention of the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. COLEMAN), is that 
perhaps the failure is the failure of 
Congress. Perhaps Congress did not 
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identify carefully enough exactly what 
the responsibilities were and what the 
duties of the Inspector General were, 
and I think the gentleman is supply- 
ing a valuable service in bringing that 
to the attention of the Congress. 

However, I think that is something 
that deserves very careful consider- 
ation as to which avenue we choose to 
proceed down. I agree with the gentle- 
man; I certainly do not want to see the 
Inspector General and his deputies 
placed in that kind of a life-jeopardiz- 
ing situation, because they deserve to 
be protected, but at the same time I 
want to see them do a vigorous job, 
just as the gentleman does. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, if the 
gentleman from Oklahoma (Mr. ENG- 
LISH) would bring a bill to the floor, I 
will be able to support him in such an 
effort if we get to that point in time. 

Mr. KINDNESS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sorry to see that 
we are dealing with so much confusion 
this afternoon. 

The gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
COLEMAN) has stated on more than one 
occasion that he is waiting for this to 
be straightened out by the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee or the Ju- 
diciary Committee or somebody else. 
Let us make it perfectly clear that the 
reason we are here is because there 
was included in the food stamp law 
several years back a criminal provi- 
sion, and it was put into the hands of 
the Department of Agriculture to ad- 
minister this criminal law. That came 
out of the Committee on Agriculture, 
and our problems started there. We 
are trying to build on that and enlarge 
the problem today. I hope we do not 
do that. 

I think it is entirely useless to say 
that some other committee ought to 
straighten out the mess that the Agri- 
culture Committee started in the first 
place. What we ought to do is not 
deepen the mistake. 

I realize that there is a need for law 
enforcement activity in this field. Let 
us place it where it belongs. But there 
are those of us who are not going to 
stand idly by while these steps are 
taken in succession to dissemble the 
fourth amendment, one of the very 
important parts of the Bill of Rights, 
and to disperse through these various 
departments and agencies the law en- 
forcement powers and create a number 
of law enforcement agencies. That is 
wrong. 

The Inspector General Act did not 
create this problem. It did perpetuate 
it by allowing the Office of Inspec- 
tions in the Department of Agricul- 
ture to continue in existence with the 
function of enforcing criminal laws. 
But the first mistake was putting 
criminal law enforcement in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Let us cor- 
rect that problem. 
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I am sorry that the gentlemen who 
made these assertions are not listening 
at the present time, but perhaps they 
wil work out something to withdraw 
this amendment or something of the 
sort. At any rate, it is not just a matter 
of what committee jurisdiction is in- 
volved. This is a matter of much 
deeper moment than that. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINDNESS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding, and I want 
to commend him for his statement. 

I think it is a very profound consti- 
tutional issue that we are discussing at 
this time. In 1977 a bill emerged on 
the floor of the House which sought 
to give the personnel of the National 
Park Service the right to search and 
seize without warrant people who are 
driving through the national parks if, 
in the opinion of those National Park 
Service people, a crime was probably 
being committed. This House, with the 
backing of conservationists and civil 
liberties people—people who adhere to 
the Constitution—defeated that effort. 

Every once in awhile one of the com- 
mittees that does not have full juris- 
diction, such as the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, gets a bright idea. The motivation 
is perfectly sound, but they sometimes 
tend to forget that we are a constitu- 
tional government. 

The gentleman from Missouri has 
kept on saying that all this amend- 
ment which he has offered does is to 
allow someone to make an arrest when 
he sees a crime being committed in his 
presence. That happens not to be so. I 
read section 1, which would authorize 
these people to make an arrest with- 
out a warrant for any such criminal 
violation if such violation is committed 
or if such employee had probable 
cause to believe that such violation is 
being committed in his presence. Now, 
that is what I have read. 

Mr. KINDNESS. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will allow me to reclaim 
my time, on that point I did talk today 
at length with the gentleman from 
Missouri, and that is intended to be a 
narrower scope of function because of 
the documentary nature of the prob- 
lem with which they are dealing. It is 
meant to provide by that that the 
agent might not be sure that the 
felony was being committed in his 
presence until he could get hold of the 
documentary evidence. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I know 
what the gentleman intends. I am 
saying this is what he is likely to ac- 
complish outside of what he intends. 

The final point I would like to make 
is that the Department of Justice has 
spent this year trying to gather unto 
itself the various law enforcement ac- 
tivities that are going on under Feder- 
al auspices. Indeed, there has been a 
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public statement by the Attorney Gen- 
eral that he wants the drug enforce- 
ment agencies to come within the ju- 
risdiction of the FBI. 

For this body now to start spreading 
out that jurisdiction flies in the face 
°: what the administration is asking 
or. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. KINDNESS) 
has expired. 

(On request of Mr. COLEMAN, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. KINDNESS was 
allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINDNESS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to point out to my friend, 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Wetss)—and he is a friend of mine, 
and I hope that he would listen—— 

Mr. WEISS. I will listen. 

Mr. COLEMAN. I would point out 
that in the gentleman's own city, the 
city of New York, the scene where we 
have seen so much fraud and abuse in 
the food stamp program, the Inspector 
General's office there has the author- 
ity that I am trying to give the USDA 
officials. The gentleman has that in 
his own city. They have got those 
powers in his city to clean up the act 
of New York City, and I say it is neces- 
sary to have this on a nationwide 
basis. 
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Mr. KINDNESS. If the gentleman 
would note one thing, we do have a di- 
vision under our constitutional govern- 
ment between the powers of States 
and the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment. I do not care who recommends 
this amendment, I do not care if the 
administration likes it, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture likes it, or who 
likes it. We are not going to disassem- 
ble the fourth amendment without 
something being said about it. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINDNESS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Did I understand 
my colleague correctly, the inspector 
general of the city of New York has 
this authority to do this? That is in- 
credible. And you are objecting to it 
for this program that is ladened with 
fraud and abuse? 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
have a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, we 
have an amendment composed of four 
sections of which three sections are 
unobjectionable, and then there is a 
question about the fourth one. Is it 
possible to vote on the unobjectiona- 
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ble sections without curtailing or lim- 
iting further debate on the fourth sec- 
tion? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
advise the gentleman that if before the 
Chair first puts the question on the 
Coleman amendment there is a request 
for a division of the question, the re- 
mainder of the amendment will be voted 
on first and the portion on which the 
division is demanded will be voted on 
last, and following the adoption or re- 
jection of the portion first voted on, 
which the gentleman refers to as the 
objectionable portion, the portion on 
which a division is demanded will 
remain open to further debate and 
amendment. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. I thank the 
Chairman. 

I rise to strike the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand there is 
a possibility of some agreement on 
this amendment if we lay over over- 
night and we have overstayed our wel- 
come in this Chamber for this after- 
noon. I would hope, if it is possible, 
knowing that at this point three sec- 
tions have no objection, that we might 
reach an agreement at this time that 
we would rise and come back in the 
morning with this matter pending. 
Having had the discussion that we 
have had here this afternoon from 
both chairman and the ranking mem- 
bers of the committee, the distin- 
guished members of the Government 
Operations Subcommittee who have 
made a very forceful presentation and 
have presented their viewpoints, per- 
haps we might agree upon 1 hour to- 
morrow on the fourth section as suffi- 
cient time to conclude the debate on 
this amendment and any amendment 
thereto, and then continue with the 
balance of the bill. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding because the gentle- 
man knows it has been my intention to 
object to time limits on the bill, princi- 
pally because my feeling was that if 
we have time to leave the committee’s 
business and go and make partisan re- 
marks on the House floor that we 
have time to fully debate all of the 
issues that are before us. So that was 
to be my intention. 

The gentleman has explained now to 
me what he is trying to do in the hour 
is accommodate all of the Members, 
and so in this particular instance I 
would be restrained and would be very 
glad to allow him to get his 1 hour of 
debate. However, I would inform the 
gentleman that other time limits are 
certainly subject to objection from 
this side, because I think the House 
probably should work its full will on 
the bill. 
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Mr. DE LA GARZA. The gentleman 
from Texas understands the concern 
of the gentleman and appreciates his 
cooperation in this effort at this time. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DE ta GARZA. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Further reserving 
the right to object—— 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. I would tell the 
gentleman that it was not a request at 
this time. But I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Further reserving 
the right to a future objection, I would 
say to my colleague that I agree 100 
percent with what my friend from 
Pennsylvania has said. Our friend 
from Texas, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, is truly one of the fine Mem- 
bers of this body. I would have to say I 
think what happened at 4:30 was 
something that we should be very 
careful about in the future. 

If we want a spirit of trying to solve 
our problems, if we are going to have a 
spirit of cooperation of limiting 
debate, it is a two-way street. I want to 
simply say that if it were not for my 
friendship and admiration for the gen- 
tleman from Texas I would be con- 
strained to object also. I will not, but I 
think the point ought to be made. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s cooperation and certainly 
his concern is duly noted. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I have some 
problems with the out-year funding on 
this, and so if we agree to some kind of 
limitation here—the dollar amounts 
have not really been talked about too 
much. It gets a little expensive, as the 
gentleman knows. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. The gentleman 
would not be precluded from address- 
ing that issue at a later point in the 
debate. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I would be if the 
amendment knocks out my ability to 
change it. 

Mr. RICHMOND. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. RICHMOND. The debate on 
section 1343 of the Coleman amend- 
ment, which apparently is limited to 1 
hour tomorrow morning, will then 
close that section but certainly leave 
the other three sections open for fur- 
ther debate. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. If I still have the 
time, I yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. COLEMAN. I am somewhat con- 
fused now. Is it the gentleman's inten- 
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tion to move that we limit time on one 
aspect of this amendment, one section 
of this amendment tomorrow? Is that 
the gentleman's intention? 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. No; that on that 
amendment and any amendments 
thereto, since only one section would 
require more time to discuss. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. COLEMAN. If the gentleman 
would yield, I would like to make & 
parlimentary inquiry. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. I yield to the gen- 
tleman for that purpose. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
there seems to be a fiction perpetrated 
here that there is only one part of this 
amendment which is controversial, 
1340. My question is at what point and 
in what order do we vote if we were to 
separate, as has been the indication, 
separate one out? I would like to 
know, and I think others would like to 
point out that there are some extreme 
difficulties with some of the other sec- 
tions of this amendment. If we are 
going to start couching in a one or the 
other situation, then we are going to 
have a division on every one of these 
things if we have a division on one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
advise the gentleman that if a division 
is requested with respect to section 
1343, the enforcement provisions, that 
a vote would first be taken on the bal- 
ance of the Coleman amendment, the 
section upon which a division was de- 
manded would be open for debate and 
amendment. But the part, of course, 
that had been voted upon, the balance 
of the Coleman amendment would be 
foreclosed from further debate and 
amendment. 

Mr. COLEMAN. If I might inquire 
of the Chair, what if an objection was 
made or a division were to be request- 
ed or a division were to be made on 
1306, would that be voted on first? 

The CHAIRMAN. With respect to a 
demand for a division, assuming the 
question is divisible, there would be a 
vote on the part not subject to the 
demand for a division first. 

Mr. COLEMAN, But if there was a 
demand for a division on 1306, would 
that precede the vote on 1343? 

The CHAIRMAN. If a division were 
demanded on both, that is correct. 

Mr. COLEMAN. I thank the chair- 
man. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. DE LA 
Garza was allowed to proceed for 4 ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I appreciate my 
colleague yielding. That was my con- 
cern that the division vote would first 
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occur on section 1306, and then I 
would be prevented, or anybody else, 
from offering alterations to the fund- 
ing levels of this thing because that is 
in section 1306. I do not wish to be 
preempted, and if that is what the at- 
tempt is now I wish to know because 
the Chair has stated that the vote 
would first come on the division of 
1306. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. But let me inform 
the gentleman that the whole amend- 
ment will be before us as we return, 
and the gentleman would not be pre- 
cluded from trying to offer an amend- 
ment or getting another separate vote 
or trying to. All we are trying to do is 
say we feel one hour should accommo- 
date the remaining contribution to- 
morrow, and that is as simple as that. 
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No one would be precluded, to the 
extent that one hour would handle 
the balance of the debate on this 
issue. 

Mr. LEVITAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. LEVITAS. I thank my colleague, 
the gentleman from Texas, for yield- 
ing, and I want to compliment him for 
his patience in the way he is handling 
this very difficult and important piece 
of legislation. 

My concern is that if there is a limi- 
tation of 1 hour on section 1343, it is 
altogether possible that overnight 
there may be some proposals made for 
compromise. There may even be some 
additional amendments offered to that 
section. I wonder, until we have an op- 
portunity to find out what the situa- 
tion is tomorrow, is it appropriate to 
ask for the limitation of debate to- 
night rather than at the beginning of 
the session in the morning? 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Well, I would tell 
the gentleman that one of the reasons 
for trying to do that is that I think we 
can ascertain the concern of some of 
the Members. Having sat through this 
bill now on its sixth sitting, I assure 
you that it has never been my inten- 
tion to limit debate. But I have found 
out, in the last few days, that one dis- 
course would invite another one, and 
then we get to repetition. With all due 
respect to the Members—I know that 
each Member makes a valuable contri- 
bution—there is a point in time when 
we have to finish this legislation. 
Judging from the contributions al- 
ready made by the chairman of the 
committee and by the ranking minori- 
ty member of the committee, who os- 
tensibly should speak for all of the 
members of the committee, I cannot 
see where any contribution of more 
value than the two distinguished lead- 
ers could be made. 

So hoping that overnight we might 
arrive at some form of compromise, we 
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would allow an hour tomorrow to con- 
clude. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the one thing 
that needs to be made clear from this 
side is, if one section of this amend- 
ment, of the Coleman amendment, is 
controversial, all sections of the 
amendment become controversial. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. The gentleman is 
correct. I have no quarrel with that. 

Mr. WALKER. The point is, then, 
that the parliamentary situation then 
becomes extremely important because 
we would not want to be put in a posi- 
tion on this side to have the waste, 
fraud and abuse section eliminated 
and not have an opportunity to act on 
cutting back on the cap, then, because 
every section of this amendment ties 
in with another section, and so there 
is no way we can describe one section 
as the controversial section and an- 
other section as benign. All sections of 
this amendment become controversial 
as soon as you begin to tamper with 
any one. That is the key question from 
this side. How can we assure that we 
are going to be protected that all sec- 
tions of the amendment have an op- 
portunity to be amended and also be 
acted upon in a manner timely that 
will assure all Members have a chance 
to act on those things that they regard 
as controversial? 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. The gentleman 
from Texas can give no assurance in 
that respect, as the gentleman well 
knows. All that the gentleman from 
Texas is trying to do is trying to arrive 
at an agreement. Apparently, we will 
arrive at no agreement. 

So Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; 
and the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. 
MunTHA) having assumed the chair, 
Mr. McHucH, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under consid- 
eration the bill CH.R. 3603) to provide 
price and income protection for farm- 
ers, assure consumers an abundance of 
food and fiber at reasonable prices, 
continue food assistance to low-income 
households, and for other purposes, 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


(Mrs. ROUKEMA asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. ROUKEMA. Mr. Speaker, I was 
unavoidably detained yesterday and 
unable to cast my vote against the 
Weaver amendment. I would like the 
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record to show that, had I been here, I 
would have voted against the Weaver 
amendment. 
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CONGRESS SHOULD NOT BE AL- 
LOWED TO GRANT ITSELF IN- 
CREASED PAY AND BENEFITS 


(Mr. LEE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. LEE. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
should not be allowed to grant itself 
increased pay and benefits. That, Mr. 
Speaker, is a statement of common- 
sense. 

I am today seeking your support for 
that statement, and for a bold ap- 
proach to maintaining the perceived 
integrity of both this House of Con- 
gress and the Senate. 

This is not a new concept. I am, how- 
ever, frankly chagrined to admit that 
an idea with so much value was draft- 
ed by the framers of our Constitution 
in 1789 and has yet to become law. 

In 1789, this Nation's Founding Fa- 
thers offered 12 amendments to the 
new Constitution. Ten of those were 
ratified and became known as the Bill 
of Rights. Please let me read to you 
the original, unsuccessful article II of 
the bill: 


No law varying the compensation for the 
services of the Senators and Representa- 
tives shall take effect until an election of 
Representatives shall have intervened. 


To put that statement in simple 
terms: No Congress may approve pay 
or benefit increases for itself. Any 
change in compensation made by this 
Congress, for instance, would not take 
effect until the opening day of the 
next Congress. 

As recently as 1977, the concept of 
congressional pay deferral was serious- 
ly considered in this House and appar- 
ently had plently of support. Undue 
complexity and a handful of additions 
to the bill containing that concept ap- 
parently led to its progression only to 
the committee level. It is valuable to 
note, however, that at that time the 
legislation's pay deferral aspect for 
Members of Congress received over- 
whelming support. 

I propose to offer this concept anew, 
in two forms: The first, a return to the 
Founding Fathers' constitutional 
amendment to set the course for Con- 
gresses to come; the second, a bill to 
determine the course of this Congress. 
With proper attention, the change can 
be affected right here in this Congress 
where benefits in increased integrity 
will accrue. Yet even with that done— 
in an issue so personal and so contro- 
versial—I feel that duplication in con- 
stitutional amendment, which cannot 
be changed by congressional caveat, is 
also in order. 
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Let me briefly explain that this rev- 
olutionary tactic to alleviate apparent 
conflict of interest in Congress is not 
new in the member States. Today, 
only 10 States allowed unrestricted 
compensation of their own legislators. 
A vast majority require the kind of 
waiting period I am proposing now and 
many require an actual referendum to 
change constitutions. 

What apparently prevented congres- 
sional pay deferral approval in past 
years was disagreement over how 
widespread the enacting legislation 
should be. Some Members felt that by 
incorporating only Members of Con- 
gress, the bill singled out legislators in 
discriminatory fashion. Their concerns 
were shortsighted. 

The simple fact is that we are 
uniquely capable of making laws in 
this Nation, and as such we are unique 
in application of those laws. Today we 
can find dozens of places where Con- 
gress has ordered an entire nation to 
abide by laws from which it has ex- 
empted itself. I find it shallow indeed 
that cries of discrimination surface 
only when such an exemption from 
the practices of others is not to our ad- 
vantage. 

Mr. Speaker, in the last hour of the 
last day of the Federal fiscal year 
1981, this Congress literally sat its way 
to a better compensation package. 
Only 32 Members of this House stood 
to request a recorded vote on the in- 
creased compensation package. By 
their very inaction, the remaining 403 
Members gave themselves a raise. I 
say that this tactic is a hideous abuse 
of the congressional process. 

Raises may be needed for Members 
of Congress. The job itself is expen- 
sive, difficult, and draining on all of 
us. But I would wager that today, vir- 
tually every working man and woman 
in America feels the same way about 
his or her job in light of the compen- 
sation they receive. We, however, are 
unique in being able to immediately 
grant ourselves gratification. I do not 
need to remind you of how we do 
that—with the taxpayers’ money. 

Throughout the business and indus- 
trial world, there is a common proce- 
dure for getting a raise. Since many of 
us have been away from the real world 
for a while, let me remind you of how 
it is done. 

First, the employee does what he or 
she feels is a good job. They faithfully 
discharge the duties assigned to them 
in the best way they know to do. Then 
they feel that they deserve a raise. 

They go to the employer, the boss, 
the board of directors, or whomever is 
responsible for balancing the books 
and they present their justifications 
for a raise. 

Based on the boss’ image of that 
presentation and the work that has 
been done, the issue of raise is decided. 

Our board of directors, the Ameri- 
can electorate, is given no opportunity 
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to decide our compensation. Their 
only choice is to decide, first, if Con- 
gress is performing to the standards 
which voters desire; and second, 
whether these employees should be 
left on the job or new ones brought in. 

I am currently serving in only my 
second term in Congress. Yet I have 
now twice watched as this House used 
legislative sleight of hand to reward 
itself without ever having to stand up 
and be counted. Two terms, two tricks. 
I consider it only a stroke of the good 
fortune of each silent Member that his 
or her constituents continue to allow 
this to happen. 

Mr. Speaker, I just do not think any 
of us should have to hide our heads or 
back up to the pay window. 

By the same token I do not believe 
that we should take advantage of our 
unique ability to compensate ourselves 
any time we feel the urge. I am 
pleased to say that I know of none of 
my colleagues who sought this office 
purely to gain personal wealth. Yet 
our actions on pay and benefits pack- 
ages would leave that perception with 
many voters. 

I am today urging you to join with 
me in speeding these two integrity-en- 
hancing measures through our con- 
gressional processes. 

I am extemely pleased today to have 
my distinguished colleague from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. GRISHAM) join with me in 
introduction of this legislation and the 
recycling of a commonsense amend- 
ment to the Constitution. In the days 
to come, we will seek the personal sup- 
port of each Member whose district 
lies between ours—mine in New York 
and Mr. GrisHam’s district in Califor- 
nia. 

We have the opportunity to do much 
for the image of Congress itself, to 
begin counteracting the popular per- 
ception of those who serve in this 
body as—in the words of Mark 
Twain—the only “distinctly native 
American criminal class.” 

We have the unusual opportunity to 
directly inject today, in modern con- 
text, the wisdom of those who drafted 
our Constitution. 

This is an ultimately reasonable re- 
quest. It will allow us to avoid the indi- 
vidual agony of future decisions, and it 
can return clear conscience to those 
Members who have long and bitterly 
felt the need for both increased com- 
pensation and integrity of process. 

After 192 years of ignoring common- 
sense, let us not squander this chance. 

Thank you. 


CONGRESSIONAL COMPENSA- 
TION INCREASE DEFERRAL 


(Mr. GRISHAM asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. GRISHAM. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with my distinguished 
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colleague from New York (Mr. LEE) in 
offering two pieces of legislation to 
defer any increase in the compensa- 
tion of Members of Congress until the 
people decide if Members deserve a 
raise. The gentleman from New York 
is to be commended for his efforts in 
this area, and I want to associate 
myself with his remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, the idea that congres- 
sional pay increases should not take 
effect until the next Congress con- 
venes is as old as our Constitution 
itself. One hundred and ninety-two 
years ago, the framers of the Constitu- 
tion proposed an amendment designed 
to prevent any Congress from increas- 
ing its own pay. The contitutional 
amendment that Mr. Lee and I are of- 
fering today is identical to that origi- 
nal second amendment. 

Additionally, several other legisla- 
tive institutions have acted on this 
issue. Today, 24 States have laws on 
their books that defer pay raises for 
State legislators. I am proud to say 
that my own State of California is one 
of them. Further, 16 States restrict 
legislative compensation in some other 
fashion; only 10 have no restrictions. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to emphasize 
the purpose my friend from New York 
and I share in offering these meas- 
ures. There is really only one and it is 
very simple—to let the people decide 
who among us deserves a pay raise. By 
requiring that an election of the 
House of Representatives follow the 
enactment of any adjustment and de- 
ferring that adjustment until the next 
Congress convenes, the people will 
have that opportunity—in the voting 
booth. 

Let there be no mistake, Mr. Speak- 
er: In offering these measures, it is not 
our intention to question the merit of 
any increase that has been provided to 
Members in the past. Further, the 
wisdom of providing Members with in- 
creases in the future is not the issue 
here. Finally, these measures do not 
seek to address the methods by which 
Congress deals with specific pay in- 
crease proposals. 

Denying any Congress the ability to 
increase its own pay is the one and 
only goal of these measures. Only the 
self-employed, who answer to them- 
selves for their performance on the 
job, should have that right. We are 
not self-employed, Mr. Speaker, the 
people are our bosses. They pay our 
salaries and it is their tax dollars that 
provide the money for the increases in 
compensation that we allow. It simply 
follows that they should have the 
right to determine if Members deserve 
a raise before it is reflected in our pay- 
checks. 
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WORLD POPULATION AND 
BIRTH CONTROL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
SMITH of Pennsylvania). Under a pre- 
vious order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Connecticut (Mr. GEJDEN- 
SON) is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Speaker, 
today I have introduced a bill, with 72 
of my colleagues, asking for continued 
effort in world population control and 
birth control throughout the world. 
This is especially appropriate, with 
President Reagan today in Cancun, at 
the North-South Conference, taking a 
look at the disparities in the world as 
far as wealth and the industrial na- 
tions, compared to the underdeveloped 
nations. 

The dangers of continued growth in 
world population become very evident 
as we take a look at some of the star- 
tling statistics. World population, 
which is expected to stabilize in the 
year 2110 at 10.5 billion, will have 90 
percent of the world’s population in 
the developing countries. Today we 
have some 450 million people, about 10 
percent of the world’s population, 
living in malnutrition. 

Currently some of the countries that 
have the greatest political turmoil also 
have the greatest growth in popula- 
tion, and that is no accident; for as 
population increases at a greater and 
greater percentage, it takes a greater 
amount of the country’s natural re- 
sources to maintain the level of eco- 
nomic growth and the level to which 
the individuals have a standard of 
living. If we just take a look at what 
will occur in countries like Bangla- 
desh, with a 2 million increase yearly, 
it increases the need for 400,000 tons 
of grain, 700,000 more jobs, 300,000 
more dwelling units, and 11,000 more 
schools. 

As we take a look at what is happen- 
ing in Latin America, in Africa, and 
other parts of the world, we can see 
time and time again that these eco- 
nomic pressures created by overpopu- 
lation put tremendous political pres- 
sure and create tremendous political 
upheaval. 

To those of us in the industrialized 
West who are looking for stabilization 
and a continued growth in democracy 
throughout the world, it is vitally im- 
portant that we assist these countries 
in stabilizing their population. 
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I might further add that for those of 
us in this country who might feel 
secure as a result of our own ability to 
grow foodstuffs and the strength of 
our own economy, we only need to 
look at some of the strategic minerals 
and other minerals that we import. Of 
91 nonfuel minerals and commodities 
that the United States uses, a net total 
of 66 are imported. Of 29 strategic 
minerals, a full 19 are imported from 
other countries. 
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So as the pressures for food and 
other foodstuffs increase the trade in 
these minerals could even hamper us 
in this country. 

I commend my 72 colleagues who 
joined with me in this action and 
would hope that it would pass the 
House with all deliberate speed. 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 
IMPROVEMENTS ACT OF 1981 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma (Mr. ENGLISH) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 
e Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of the Department of Justice, 
I am today introducing the Freedom 
of Information Improvements Act of 
1981. This bill contains the adminis- 
tration’s proposals for amending the 
Freedom of Information Act. Tom 
KINDNESS, ranking minority member 
of the Subcommittee on Government 
Information and Individual Rights, 
joins with me in sponsoring this legis- 
lation. 

I want to emphasize that I am intro- 
ducing this bill in my capacity as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Government Information and Individ- 
ual Rights and at the request of the 
Department of Justice. I do not sup- 
port most of the provisions of the bill, 
and I strongly disagree with the prem- 
ises on which the bill is based. 

I particularly disagree with some of 
the statements made by Assistant At- 
torney General Jonathan Rose when 
the FOIA package was unveiled last 
week. Rose called the FOIA a “highly 
overrated instrument" and said that 
he did not believe that any important 
evidence of Government wrongdoing 
has been made public as a result of 
FOIA. 

The record compiled by my subcom- 
mittee at oversight hearings last July 
demonstrates that the FOIA is an im- 
portant tool for exposing wrongdoing 
both within and without the Federal 
Government. Just to pick one well- 
known example, the FBI's counterin- 
telligence program—known as COIN- 
TELPRO-íirst came to light as a 
result of a FOIA request. The hearing 
record contains other instances too 
numerous to include here. Many of 
these disclosures have led to signifi- 
cant savings in Government programs. 

If anything, the FOIA has been 
highly underrated. The subcommittee 
has received evidence suggesting that 
for every FOIA request formally filed, 
as many as twenty other requests are 
not formally recorded. Bureacrats who 
know that documents will ultimately 
have to be disclosed will frequently 
give up the documents without forcing 
the requester to make a formal re- 
quest. 

During the subcommittee's oversight 
hearings, I indicated that those seek- 
ing amendments to the law bear the 
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burden of providing adequate justifica- 
tion for their proposals. Based on the 
scope of the changes being sought by 
the administration in this bill, this will 
be a very heavy burden to meet. While 
it will take time to absorb fully the de- 
tails of these recommendations, it is 
apparent that sweeping new restric- 
tions on the availability of informa- 
tion are included in the package. 

I am pleased, however, that the ad- 
ministration decided not to ask for a 
general moratorium on records main- 
tained by the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation. Such a proposal would have 
been unnecessarily divisive and would 
have made consideration of FOIA 
amendments more difficult. I also note 
the absence of any provision dealing 
with access to intelligence informa- 
tion. I agree with the administration 
that this issue is best left for a sepa- 
rate bill. 

I hope that all of those with an in- 
terest in the Freedom of Information 
Act will carefully study the adminis- 
tration's bill. I understand that Sena- 
tor Hatch has recently introduced his 
own bill, and I anticipate that other 
proposals may be introduced in the 
future. The Subcommittee on Govern- 
ment Information and Individual 
Rights will hold additional hearings 
on the freedom of information later 
this Congress.@ 


RESPONSE TO EVANS AND 
NOVAK ON EL SALVADOR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr. CROCKETT) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

@ Mr. CROCKETT. Mr. Speaker, on 
October 19, the Washington Post and 
other newspapers across the country 
carried a column by Rowland Evans 
and Robert Novak, entitled “Bridge 
Over the River Lempa,” which alleges 
that 500-600 Cuban troops have been 
shipped into Nicaragua for the pur- 
pose of "occupying" eastern El Salva- 
dor. I believe that this column, and its 
call for further U.S. involvement in El 
Salvador in response to these alleged 
occurrences, are based on faulty infor- 
mation and unwarranted assumptions. 

I would like to share with my col- 
leagues the text which I have sent to 
the Washington Post in response to 
this column. I have also included, for 
the record, the text of the original 
column and the response printed in 
this morning's Washington Post from 
the Nicaraguan ambassador, His Ex- 
cellency Arturo J. Cruz: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
October 21, 1981. 
EDITOR, 
Washington Post, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sır: I write in response to the Octo- 
ber 19 column of Rowland Evans and 
Robert Novak, entitled "Bridge Over the 
River Lempa," which puts forth the asser- 
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tion tnat Cuban troops were "'surreptitious- 
ly" shipped to Nicaragua in September 
"aimed at setting up a revolutionary Marx- 
ist government in eastern El Salvador." 


Relying upon its own "unimpeachable 
Latin American sources" as authority for its 
assertion that four Cuban transport planes 
left "Havana's Jose Marti airport on Sep- 
tember 16, 17, 18 and 19" carrying “between 
500 and 600 troops of Cuba's 'quick strike" 
special forces. . . surreptitiously to Nicara- 
gua," the columnists then extrapolate from 
these "facts" that the destruction of the 
Lempa River Bridge in El Salvador, “exactly 
26 days later," was accomplished by these 
Cuban troops. 

Most dangerously of all, the column con- 
cludes that, “If a subterranean Cuban inva- 
sion of El Salvador is in the offing—or per- 
haps started with destruction of the 
bridge—U.S. counter-measures far beyond 
dispatch of a mere 50 Army advisers con- 
fined to San Salvador are essential.” 

This is the same kind of speculative re- 
porting, based on suspect information, that 
produced our Vietnam debacle. Have we 
learned nothing from that experience? 

If the reporters had but checked the dates 
given by their “unimpeachable sources” for 
the claimed massive movement from Hava- 
na’s airport of 500-600 troops dressed as 
“everyday tourists” they would have 
learned that these were the very same dates 
when delegates from about ninety coun- 
tries—including the United States—were 
passing through that airport for assembly 
in Havana for the 68th Inter-parliamentary 
Union Conference. These delegates—repre- 
sentatives of their governments’ federal leg- 
islatures and other seasoned observers— 
would be rather embarrassing witnesses to 
such a large troop movement, had it taken 
place. 

I attended that conference in Havana, as 
an official delegate of the United States. I 
arrived at Jose Marti airport, as did most of 
the delegates, on intermittent and unsched- 
uled flights from around the world. 

The Jose Marti airport was practically de- 
serted except for the arrival and departure 
of delegates to the Conference. There were 
no large groups of persons, dressed as tour- 
ists or in any other manner. 

Indeed, at the same time these troops 
were supposedly preparing to be shipped 
out, President Castro was opening the IPU 
Conference with a vitriolic attack upon the 
United States for its own “fascist” foreign 
policy of intervention in the area. 

It is inconceivable to me that your report- 
ers did not check further into their “unim- 
peachable sources”, but reported such an 
antagonistic story in order to gain support 
for further U.S. involvement in the internal 
struggle now taking place in El Salvador. 

I can only hope that those who would be 
moved by such inflammatory rhetoric and 
alleged facts will also read the comprehen- 
sive response of His Excellency Arturo J. 
Cruz, the Nicaraguan ambassador to the 
United States, in the October 21 Post (Let- 
ters to the Editor), wherein his government 
completely and categorically denies the alle- 
gations of Evans and Novak. 

We don’t need U.S. troops in El Salvador, 
and we don’t need a campaign of fear and 
Cold War mentality to stampede us into un- 
warranted actions there. What we do need, 
and what is continually lost on this Admin- 
istration and apparently on Mr. Evans and 
Mr. Novak, is a commitment to support a 
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negotiated and just settlement of the El Sal- 
vador situation. 
Sincerely, 
Gero. W. CROCKETT, JR., 
Member of Congress. 


BRIDGE OVER THE RIVER LEMPA 


Between 500 and 600 troops of Cuba's 
“quick strike” special forces flew surrepti- 
tiously to Nicaragua last month—with 
Cuba's ambassador to Nicaragua aboard the 
last flight—in a move that may be aimed at 
setting up a revolutionary Marxist govern- 
ment in eastern El Salvador. 

Fidel Castro's gall and self-confidence in 
transporting a concealed strike force, under 
the control of Cuba's minister of the interi- 
or, for combat in beleaguered El Salvador 
has shocked the highest officials in the 
Reagan administration. 

But beyond shock, the movement of these 
forces from Havana's José Marti airport on 
Sept. 16, 17, 18, and 19 to Managua's San- 
dino airport poses a critical choice for the 
Reagan administration: to tell the world the 
truth about the advanced stage of Castro's 
Soviet-backed plan to seize control of El Sal- 
vador and meet it head-on; or to continue 
fudging the issue in hope that some miracle 
will make it go away. 

The bare facts of what amounts to an- 
other Cuban foreign intervention, made 
available to us from unimpeachable Latin 
American sources, are as follows: the four 
Cuban transport planes, known as 1462s, 
were ostensibly filled with everyday tour- 
ists; their arms, loaded by special cargo han- 
dlers, were concealed in what looked like 
tourist trunks and other commonplace lug- 


gage. 

When the Sept. 19 flight arrived at Mana- 
gua's Sandino airfield, the “quick strike” 
troops, trained for special operations, were 
whisked into waiting helicopters, which dis- 
appeared over the Nicaraguan jungles. 
Julian Lopez, Cuba’s ambassador to Nicara- 
gua, was aboard, 

Exactly 26 days later, in the pre-dawn 
morning of Oct. 15, the most important 
bridge over the Lempa River that cuts El 
Salvador in two was blown up. That sup- 
posedly well-defended bridge connects the 
lightly populated eastern third of El Salva- 
dor, facing Nicaragua, from the rest of the 
embattled country and its capital, San Sal- 
vador. 

Castro’s scheme may have classic simplici- 
ty; use the 500- to 600-man special force now 
in Nicaragua to occupy, without possibility 
of military resistance, the eastern third of 
El Salvador, establish a Soviet-backed com- 
munist government and use it to rally world 
support for the so-called Democratic Revo- 
lutionary Front. 

Destruction of the Puente del Oro, one of 
only two spans over the milewide Lempa, 
betrayed a made-in-Cuba professionalism. If 
the second bridge is also blown, the eastern 
third of El Salvador will be beyond rescue 
by the Salvadoran army, creating ideal con- 
ditions for infiltrating Cubans to consoli- 
date control by the insurgents. 

Given this ominous event, President 
Reagan faces not some vague future crisis in 
the deteriorating Caribbean, he confronts 
an acute emergency demanding quick deci- 
sion by an administration that has not 
shown much sophistication in handling 
more than one crisis at a time. 

Last spring and summer the White House 
ignored the threatening Mideast crisis while 
it tackled the budget and tax cuts. It paid 
heavily when the AWACS crisis, escalating 
almost out of control, sponged up all the 
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president’s attention and that of his chief 
national secuirty advisers the past month. 

If a subterranean Cuban invasion of El 
Salvador is in the offing—or perhaps started 
with destruction of the bridge—U.S. coun- 
termeasures far beyond the dispatch of a 
mere 50 Army advisers confined to San Sal- 
vador are essential. But despite tough talk 
ever since Reagan took office, the adminis- 
tration is far short of agreement on what 
those countermeasures should be. 

Last spring a top national security official 
returned from a trip to El Salvador with 
this somber report: a Cuban force composed 
of one tank company—comprising 20 to 30 
tanks—and one infantry company in trucks 
or armored personnel carriers could race un- 
impeded from Nicaragua up the Pan Ameri- 
can Highway through a corner of Honduras 
and secure eastern El Salvador “in 36 
hours.” 

No predictions are being heard here of 
any such overt, blatant Cuban invasion, but 
under the heavy cloud cover of the current 
rainy season it is not ruled out. More likely 
is slow, steady infiltration, sabotage and the 
isolation of the eastern third of El Salvador, 
an intervention that makes a mockery of 
the mere 50 U.S. military advisers Reagan 
sent to San Salvador despite angry re- 
proaches from the U.S. Congress to keeps 
hands off. 


THE AMBASSADOR OF NICARAGUA RESPONDS 


On behalf of the government of Nicara- 
gua, I wish to totally, categorically deny the 
report in the Rowland Evans and Robert 
Novak column of Oct. 19, published in The 
Post under the title of “Bridge Over the 
River Lempa” (op-ed). That column al- 
leges—based on unidentified sources—Nica- 
ragua has been used by Cuba and Fidel 
Castro, as a staging area to mount an attack 
on El Salvador. 

The government of Nicaragua is indignant 
at the allegation and is very concerned 
about the repercussions such a melicious ac- 
cusation could have on the development of 
a positive and harmonious relationship be- 
tween the government of Nicaragua and the 
United States, which my government seeks. 

My government wished to make it clear to 
the American people that Nicaragua has not 
and will not permit its sovereign territory to 
be uses as a staging point by anyone for any 
direct or indirect military intervention in 
the affairs of El Salvador, or of any other 
country. 

Nicaragua maintains full diplomatic rela- 
tions with the government of El Salvador 
and is completely and totally committed to 
a peaceful solution to the tragic internal 
conflict in that country. In this regard, the 
government of Nicaragua has fully endorsed 
the joint French-Mexican proposal, support- 
ed by other friendly governments, for a 
peaceful and negotiated solution in El Sal- 
vador. 

Indeed, the government of Nicaragua has 
striven to achieve a negotiated settlement in 
El Salvador. On Oct. 7, the chief of state of 
my government, Comandante Daniel Ortega 
Saavedra, presented to the United Nations a 
specific proposal for peace in El Salvador 
through negotiations without any precondi- 
tions. 

My government is therefore greatly en- 
couraged by the announcement of Sen. 
Christopher Dodd of Connecticut, on Oct. 
16, that President José Napoleon Duarte's 
Christian Democratic Party has informally 
agreed to negotiate with the opposition 
forces in a sincere effort to achieve peace. 
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My government applauds this decision by 
President Duarte and his party, as well as 
Sen. Dodd for his noble efforts to encourage 
negotiations. 

Immediately upon communicating the 
substance of the Evans and Novak article to 
my government, it instructed me to inform 
the U.S. Department of State of the com- 
plete untruth of the allegation. During my 
discussions with the Department of State, I 
took the occasion to reiterate the desire of 
the government of Nicaragua for a positive 
and harmonious relationship with the 
United States and for peaceful relations 
with all of our neighbors. 

The government of Nicaragua was very 
pleased by the recent visit by Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Thomas Enders to our coun- 
try and felt that it helped pave the way for 
closer and more friendly relations between 
our two governments. Mr. Enders has pro- 
vided a number of constructive suggestions 
following up on that meeting, to which the 
government of Nicaragua will be shortly re- 
sponding. 

Whatever the purpose and motive behind 
the Evans and Novak article, its unfounded 
allegations can only complicate the efforts 
of our government to move toward the 
closer and friendlier relationship we desire 
with the United States. Nevertheless, we 
will remain undeterred in our efforts, and 
we will continue to pursue such a relation- 
ship to the utmost of our abilities. 

I greatly appreciate this opportunity to 
rebut the irresponsible contention in the 
Evans and Novak article. 

ARTURO J. CRUZ, 
Ambassador of Nicaragua. 
WASHINGTON. 


BANKING COMMITTEE HEARS 71 
WITNESSES IN DAY-LONG 
GRASSROOTS HEARING ON 
THE ECONOMY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island (Mr. ST 
GERMAIN) is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, the Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs Committee was in St. 
Paul, Minn., to hear testimony on the 
impact of current economic conditions 
and policies on the economy of that 
area. 

This is the first in a series of six 
hearings which our committee will 
conduct across the Nation in an at- 
tempt to obtain a grassroots readings 
on the economic problems that most 
concern Americans today. 

On Monday, the committee sat from 
shortly after 9:30 a.m. to just before 7 
p.m.—about 9% hours of non stop tes- 
timony—everyone from unemployed 
workers, to the independent supermar- 
ket operator, to the high school princi- 
pal who could not find mortgage 
money, to the 85-year-old senior citi- 
zen who was not sure how she was 
going to pay her gas bills this winter. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not want to put 
words in the mouths of my colleagues, 
but I do not think anyone came away 
from that hearing without being im- 
pressed by the stories of these hard- 
working citizens—people impacted by 
high-interest rates, lack of employ- 
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ment opportunities, rising utility costs, 
and without being concerned about 
the ability of local governments to 
pick up the slack left by Federal 
budget cuts. 

Mr. Speaker, the turnout was so 
great that the committee decided to 
forego a lunch break. We ate right 
there and continued to hear the wit- 
nesses throughout the day and long 
after the sun had set—by about 7 
p.m.—we had heard 71 people from 
various parts of Minnesota, of various 
backgrounds, of various interests. 

All of us, Mr. Speaker, will long re- 
member the sight of that intense, 
blond-headed young auto worker who 
had been laid off * ** a family to 
raise, two children, a $600-a-month 
mortgage and unemployment compen- 
sation that runs out 1 week from this 
coming Saturday. 

In response to comments from some 
of the members, this young worker 
told the committee: 

I don't want your charity, your welfare, 
all I want is a job... all I am asking is a 
chance to work and support my family... 
that's all I'm asking ... I can't feed my 
family on hope. 

And Mr. Speaker, at the other end 
of this witness table was a black 
worker, perhaps in his forties, who 
leaned forward and told the commit- 
tee that he had a master's degree, had 
taught school, only to lose that job as 
enrollment declined, finally deciding 
to work with his hands in an automo- 
bile plant. Now, he was seeing that job 
fade away while he attempted, as a 
single parent, to raise his children. He 
told us he had wanted to remarry, but 
had decided against it because of un- 
settled economic conditions and after 
seeing two jobs literally disappear 
from under him—through events over 
which he had no control. 

And it will be awhile, Mr. Speaker, 
before the story is forgotten of the 
gentlemen who appeared before the 
committee in a three-piece suit to tell 
us of the problems of a family-run in- 
dependent supermarket. His family, 
for three generations, he told us, had 
run several supermarkets in the Roch- 
ester, Minn., area, and now he won- 
dered whether the business would sur- 
vive for a fourth generation in the 
face of high interest rates. 

And there was the young Hispanic in 
St. Paul who had struggled to set up 
his own plumbing and heating busi- 
ness, working long hours to make his 
small firm a success. His opportunities 
were being wiped out as high interest 
rates crushed the homebuilding indus- 
try. 

Mr. Speaker, these are just a hand- 
ful of the stories that were related 
during the long day. We heard dozens 
of stories of people trying to hold 
neighborhoods together, to keep small 
businesses afloat, to borrow money to 
pay utility bills, to find rental housing, 
to find jobs. 
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Mr. Speaker, we will be holding an- 
other hearing in Seattle on November 
6. We will be in Tucson on November 
7, Chicago on November 9, Atlanta on 
November 13 and Providence on No- 
vember 23. 


AIRPORT AND AIRWAY 
REVENUE ACT OF 1981 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. RoOSTENKOW- 
SKI) is recognized for 5 minutes. 
e Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speak- 
er, today I am introducing legislation 
which will be used as the vehicle for 
the Ways and Means Committee 
markup of the Airport and Airway 
Revenue Act of 1981. I am joined in 
this effort by the Honorable BARBER B. 
CONABLE, JR, ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means. This act will become the 
financing title to accompany H.R. 
2643, the Airport and Airway Improv- 
ment Act of 1981, as reported by the 
House Public Works Committee. 

This proposal does justice, I believe, 
to all the parties affected by the avia- 
tion excise taxes imposed to fund our 
airport development and safety pro- 
grams. It charts a middle course be- 
tween the levels of tax proposed by 
the administration and the lower 
levels urged by those who appeared at 
the Committee on Ways and Means 
hearing on this matter. It will provide 
adequate funding for the airport and 
airway programs proposed by the 
Public Works Committee while moder- 
ating the existing high trust fund bal- 
ances, As such, this legislation at- 
tempts to find an acceptable balance 
between the competing views on these 
matters; however, neither Mr. CONABLE 
nor I are inflexibly committed to the 
tax levels proposed in this bill if mem- 
bers of the Committee on Ways and 
Means can be persuaded that the 
higher tax rates supported by the ad- 
ministration are warranted. 

BACKGROUND 


On October 1, 1980, many of the 
aviation excise taxes expired or were 
reduced and the deposit of aviation 
tax revenues into the airport and 
airway trust fund was terminated. Al- 
though the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee had acted on legislation in the 
second session of the 96th Congress to 
extend the trust fund and its taxes— 
(title II of H.R. 6721, the Airport and 
Airway Revenue Act of 1980)—final 
congressional action was not taken 
prior to adjournment of the 96th Con- 
gress. 

As a result, the passenger ticket tax 
was automatically reduced from 8 per- 
cent to its present rate of 5 percent, 
the fuel tax on gasoline was reduced 
from 7 cents to 4 cents per gallon, and 
a number of taxes expired, including 
the 7-cents-per-gallon fuel tax on jet 
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fuel, the $3-per-person international 
departure tax, the 5-percent air 
freight waybill tax, and the aircraft 
use taxes. The revenues that are cur- 
rently being collected are deposited in 
the general fund. In addition, the rev- 
enues from the aircraft tires and tubes 
taxes, imposed at the general rates for 
nonhighway use, have remained in the 
highway trust fund instead of being 
transferred to the airport and airway 
trust fund. 

Earlier this year, the administration 
submitted its proposals relating to 
aviation excise taxes and trust fund 
provisions. In their current form, 
these proposals would increase the 
ticket tax to 6.5 percent and the fuel 
taxes would be increased over a period 
of years as follows: the 4-cents-per- 
gallon tax on gasoline would be in- 
creased to 12 cents in fiscal year 1982, 
phasing up to 36 cents after fiscal year 
1985; the jet fuel tax would be im- 
posed at 20 cents per gallon in fiscal 
year 1982, phasing up to 65 cents after 
fiscal year 1985. The air freight way- 
bill tax and the international depar- 
ture tax would be restored at prior tax 
levels. The aircraft use taxes would 
not be reinstated. In addition, the 
trust fund's spending purposes would 
be amended to generally permit ex- 
penditures for operation, safety and 
regualtory activities by the Federal 
Aviation Administration. There would 
not be any expiration dates for avia- 
tion taxes or transfers to the trust 
fund. The administration's commit- 
ment to the increased user taxes or 


general aviation was reaffirmed by the 
President in his September 24, 1981, 
speech to the Nation describing his 
fall budget program. 

At the Ways and Means Committee 
hearing on October 14, 1981, on this 


matter, most witnesses urged tax 
levels below those proposed by the ad- 
ministration and a number of techni- 
cal modifications to the taxes on air 
passengers were suggested. 

PROPOSAL 

The Airport and Airway Revenue 
Act of 1981 would extend the airport 
and airway trust fund and its taxes 
through the end of 1983, consistent 
with the 2-year spending program pro- 
posed by the House Public Works 
Committee. In addition, the bill sim- 
plifies the statutory trust fund lan- 
guage and more closely coordinates 
the trust fund with the excise taxes 
which fund it. Changes proposed to 
the aviation excise taxes would be ef- 
fective January 1, 1982, and on that 
date all revenues from the aviation 
taxes would be transferred into the 
airport and airway trust fund. Trust 
fund revenues would be available for 
the purposes specified in H.R. 2643 as 
reported. 

Under this proposal, the passenger 
ticket tax would continue at its 
present 5-percent rate and the freight 
waybill tax would be reinstated at its 
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prior rate of 5 percent. The interna- 
tional departure tax would be reinstat- 
ed at a rate of $5 per person. The fuel 
tax would be imposed at 12 cents per 
gallon for both gasoline and jet fuel 
and the tire and tube taxes would con- 
tinue as under present law. The prior- 
law use taxes would not be reinstated 
for either commercial or general avia- 
tion. In addition, a number of techni- 
cal modifications would be made to 
simplify the taxes as they apply to 
travel between the United States and 
Alaska or Hawaii, to eliminate the re- 
quirement that the ticket fare and tax 
be shown in trip segments, to extend 
the 6-hour layover rule for interna- 
tional travel to 12 hours, to reinstate 
the charge to the airlines for overtime 
costs of customs personnel for Sunday 
and holiday service, and to permit the 
Secretary of the Treasury to waive the 
225-mile-zone rule for travel to Canada 
and Mexico under certain conditions. 
Several of these changes were includ- 
ed in the 1980 Committee on Ways 
and Means amendment. 

At this point in the Recorp I would 
like to insert a copy of the bill, H.R. 
4800: 

H.R. 4800 
A bill to reinstate certain taxes imposed on 
aviation, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

TITLE I AIRPORT AND AIRWAY 
REVENUE ACT OF 1981 
Sec. 201. SHORT TITLE, AMENDMENT OF 1954 
CODE. 

(a) SHORT TrTLE.—This title may be cited 
as the "Airport and Airway Revenue Act of 
1981". 

(b) AMENDMENT OF 1954 CopE.—Except as 
otherwise expressly provided, whenever in 
this title an amendment or repeal is ex- 
pressed in terms of an amendment to, or 
repeal of, a section or other provision, the 
reference shall be considered to be made to 
a section or other provision of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. 

Sec. 202. Tax on FUEL USED IN NONCOMMER- 
CIAL AVIATION. 

(a) INCREASE IN TAX.— 

(1) Paragraph (1) of section 4041(c) (relat- 
ing to imposition of tax on fuel for noncom- 
mercial aviation) is amended by striking out 
“7 cents" and inserting in lieu thereof “12 
cents". 

(2) Paragraph (3) of section 4041(c) (relat- 
ing to rate of tax on gasoline for noncom- 
mercial aviation) is amended by striking out 
“3 cents" and inserting in lieu thereof “8 
cents”. 

(b) REINSTATEMENT.—Paragraph (5) of sec- 
tion 4041(c) (relating to termination of tax 
on fuel for noncommercial aviation) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(5) PERIOD DURING WHICH TAXES APPLY.— 
The taxes imposed by paragraphs (1) and 
(2) shall apply on and after January 1, 1982, 
and before January 1, 1984.” 

(c) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendments 
made by this section shall take effect on 
January 1, 1982. 

Sec. 203. Tax ON TRANSPORTATION BY AIR. 

(a) TRANSPORTATION OF PERSONS.—Subsec- 

tions (a) and (b) of section 4261 (relating to 
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tax on transportation of persons by air) is 
amended by striking out “8 percent” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “5 percent". 

(b) USE OF INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL FACILI- 
TIES.— 

(1) INCREASE IN AMOUNT OF TAX.—Subsec- 
tion (c) of section 4261 (relating to use of 
international travel facilities) is amended by 
gg out “$3” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “$5”. 

(2) REINSTATEMENT.—Subsection (e) of sec- 
tion 4261 (relating to reduction, etc. of 
rates) is amended to read as follows: 

"(e) PERIOD DURING WHICH TAX IMPOSED 
BY SUBSECTION (c) APPLIES.—The tax im- 
posed by subsection (c) shall apply with re- 
spect to transportation beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1981, and before January 1, 
1984." 

(c) REINSTATEMENT OF TAX ON TRANSPORTA- 
TION OF PROPERTY BY AIR.—Subsection (d) of 
section 4271 (relating to termination) is 
amended to read as follows: 

"(d) PERIOD DURING WHICH TAX APPLIES.— 
The tax imposed by subsection (a) shall 
apply with respect to transportation begin- 
ning after December 31, 1981, and before 
January 1, 1984." 

(d) TECHNICAL MODIFICATIONS.— 

(1) ELIMINATION OF EXCLUSION FOR CERTAIN 
TRAVEL.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Subsection (b) of section 
4262 (relating to exclusion of certain travel) 
is hereby repealed. 

(B) RETENTION OF EXCLUSION FOR TAX ON 
TRANSPORTATION OF PROPERTY.—Paragraph 
(1) of section 4272(b) (relating to excep- 
tions) is amended by striking out “section 
4262(b)" and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘sec- 
tion 4262(b) (as in effect on the day before 
the date of the enactment of the Airport 
and Airway Revenue Act of 1981)". 

(C) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(D Subsection (c) of section 4262 is amend- 
ed by striking out paragraph (1) and redes- 
ignating paragraphs (2) and (3) as para- 
graphs (1) and (2), respectively. 

(ii) Paragraph (2) of section 4262(a) is 
amended by striking out “subsection (c)(3)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof "subsection 
(cX2)". 

(2) LONGER LAYOVER PERMITTED TO QUALIFY 
AS UNINTERRUPTED INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANS- 
PORTATION.—Paragraph (3) of section 
4262(c) (defining uninterrupted internation- 
al air transportation) is amended by striking 
out “6 hours” each place it appears and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “12 hours". 

(3) AUTHORITY TO WAIVE 225-MILE ZONE 
PROVISIONS.—Section 4262 (defining taxable 
transportation) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(e) AUTHORITY To WAIVE 225-MILE ZONE 
PROVISIONS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—If the Secretary of the 
Treasury determines that Canada or Mexico 
has entered into a qualified agreement— 

“(A) the Secretary shall publish a notice 
of such determination in the Federal Regis- 
ter, and 

“(B) effective with respect to transporta- 
tion beginning after the date specified in 
such notice, to the extent provided in the 
agreement the term ‘225-mile zone’ shall not 
include part or all of the country with re- 
spect to which such determination is made. 

“(2) TERMINATION OF WAIVER.—If a deter- 
mination was made under paragraph (1) 
with respect to any country and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury subsequently deter- 
mines that the agreement is no longer in 
effect or that the agreement is no longer a 
qualified agreement— 
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“(A) the Secretary shall publish a notice 
of such determination in the Federal Regis- 
ter, and 

"(B) subparagraph (B) of paragraph (1) 
shall cease to apply with respect to trans- 
portation beginning after the date specified 
in such notice. 

(3) QUALIFIED AGREEMENT.—For purposes 
of this subsection, the term ‘qualified agree- 
ment’ means an agreement between the 
United States and Canada or Mexico (as the 
case may be)— 

“(A) setting forth that portion of the 
country which is not to be treated as within 
the 225-mile zone, and 

“(B) providing that the tax imposed by 
such country on transportation described in 
subparagraph (A) will be at a level which 
the Secretary of the Treasury determines to 
be appropriate. 

“(4) REQUIREMENT THAT AGREEMENT BE SUB- 
MITTED TO CONGRESS.—No notice may be pub- 
lished under paragraph (1XA) with respect 
to any qualified agreement before the date 
90 days after the date on which a copy of 
such agreement was furnished to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives and the Committee on Fi- 
nance of the Senate." 

(4) REPEAL OF CERTAIN TERMINATED TAXES.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Subchapter E of chapter 
36 is hereby repealed. 

(B) TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS.— 

(i) The table of subchapters for chapter 36 
is amended by striking out the item relating 
to subchapter E. 

(ii) Section 4281 (relating to small aircraft 
on nonestablished lines) is amended— 

(I) by striking out “(as defined in section 
4492(b))", and 

(ID by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “For purposes of the 
preceding sentence, the term ‘maximum cer- 
tificated takeoff weight' means the maxi- 
mum such weight contained in the type cer- 
tificate or airworthiness certificate." 

ciiXI) Subsection (a) of section 6156 is 
amended by striking out “or 4491". 

(ID Paragraph (2) of section 6156(e) is 
amended by striking out “in the case of the 
tax imposed by section 4481”. 

(IID The section heading for section 6156 
is amended by striking out "AND CIVIL AIR- 


FT". 

(IV) The table of sections for subchapter 
A of chapter 62 is amended by striking out 
*and civil aircraft" in the item relating to 
section 6156. 

(ivX1) Section 6426 is hereby repealed. 

(ID The table of sections for subchapter B 
of chapter 65 is amended by striking out the 
item relating to section 6426. 

(e) EFFECTIVE DaTE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply with re- 
spect to transportation beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1981. 

Sec. 204. MANNER IN WHICH TAX ON TRANS- 
PORTATION BY AIR Is REQUIRED To BE 
SHOWN ON AIRLINE TICKETS. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—Subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 7275 (relating to penalty for offenses 
relating to certain airline tickets and adver- 
tising) is amended to read as follows: 

"(a) TrckETS.—In the case of transporta- 
tion by air all of which is taxable transpor- 
tation (as defined in section 4262), the ticket 
for such transportation shall show the total 
of— 

“(1) the amount paid for such transporta- 
tion, and 

“(2) the taxes imposed by subsections (a) 
and (b) of section 4261.” 

(b) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall apply with re- 
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spect to transportation beginning after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 
Sec. 205. EXTENSION OF AIRPORT AND AIRWAY 
TRUST FUND. 
(a) GENERAL RULE.—The Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subtitle: 


"Subtitle I—Trust Fund Code 
“Sec. 9500. SHORT TITLE. 


“This subtitle may be cited as the “Trust 
Fund Code of 1981". 


"Chapter 98— TRUST FUND CODE 
“Subchapter A. Establishment of Trust 
Funds 


“Subchapter B. General provisions. 
“Subchapter A—Establishment of Trust 
Funds 


“Sec. 9501. Establishment of airport and 
airway trust fund. 


“Sec. 9501. ESTABLISHMENT OF AIRPORT AND 
AIRWAY TRUST FUND. 

“(a) CREATION OF TRUST FuND.—There is 
established in the Treasury of the United 
States a trust fund to be known as the ‘Air- 
port and Airway Trust Fund’, consisting of 
such amounts as may be appropriated or 
credited to the Airport and Airway Trust 
Fund as provided in this section or section 
9602(b). 

"(b) TRANSFER TO AIRPORT AND AIRWAY 
Trust FUND OF AMOUNTS EQUIVALENT TO 
CERTAIN TaAXxES.— There is hereby appropri- 
ated to the Airport and Airway Trust 
Fund— 

“(1) amounts equivalent to the taxes re- 
ceived in the Treasury after December 31, 
1981, and before January 1, 1984, under sub- 
sections (c) and (d) of section 4041 (taxes on 
aviation fuel) and under sections 4261 and 
4271 (taxes on transportation by air); 

“(2) amounts determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to be equivalent to the 
taxes received in the Treasury after Decem- 
ber 31, 1981, and before January 1, 1984, 
under section 4081, with respect to gasoline 
used in aircraft; and 

“(3) amounts determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to be equivalent to the 
taxes received in the Treasury after Decem- 
ber 31, 1981, and before January 1, 1984, 
under paragraphs (2) and (3) of section 
4071(a), with respect to tires and tubes used 
on aircraft. 

“(c) APPROPRIATION OF ADDITIONAL SuMs.— 
There are hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Airport and Airway Trust Fund 
such additional sums as may be required to 
make the expenditures referred to in sub- 
section (d) of this section. 

"(d) EXPENDITURES FROM AIRPORT AND 
AIRWAY TRUST FUND.— 

"(1) AIRPORT AND AIRWAY PROGRAM.— 
Amounts in the Airport and Airway Trust 
Fund shall be available, as provided by ap- 
propriation Acts, for making expenditures 
before October 1, 1983, to meet those obliga- 
tions of the United States— 

“(A) incurred under title I of the Airport 
and Airway Development Act of 1970 or of 
the Airport and Airway Development Act 
Amendments of 1976 or of the Aviation 
Safety and Noise Abatement Act of 1979 or 
under the Fiscal Year 1981 Airport Develop- 
ment Authorization Act (as such Acts were 
in effect on the date of enactment of the 
Fiscal Year 1981 Airport Development Au- 
thorization Act) or incurred under the pro- 
visions of the Airport and Airway Improve- 
ment Act of 1981 (as such provisions were 
contained in such legislation as reported by 
the House Committee on Public Works); 

"(B) heretofore or hereafter incurred 
under the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, as 
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amended (49 U.S.C., sec. 1301 et seq.), which 
are attributable to planning, research and 
development, construction, or operation and 
maintenance of— 

"(1) air traffic control, 

"(ii) air navigation, 

“(iii) communications, or 

"(iv) supporting services, 


for the airway system; or 

“(C) for those portions of the administra- 
tive expenses of the Department of Trans- 
portation which are attributable to activi- 
ties described in subparagraph (A) or (B). 

“(2) TRANSFERS FROM AIRPORT AND AIRWAY 
Trust FUND ON ACCOUNT OF CERTAIN RE- 
FUNDS.—The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
pay from time to time from the Airport and 
Airway Trust Fund into the general fund of 
the Treasury amounts equivalent to the 
amounts paid after December 31, 1981, and 
before January 1, 1984, in respect of fuel 
used in aircraft, under section 6420 (relating 
to amounts paid in respect of gasoline used 
on farms), 6421 (relating to amounts paid in 
respect of gasoline used for certain non- 
highway purposes), or 6427 (relating to 
fuels not used for taxable purposes). 

“(3) TRANSFERS FROM AIRWAY TRUST FUND 
ON ACCOUNT OF CERTAIN SECTION 39 CREDITS.— 
The Secretary of the Treasury shall pay 
from time to time from the Airport and 
Airway Trust Fund into the general fund of 
the Treasury amounts equivalent to the 
credits allowed under section 39 with re- 
spect to fuel used after December 31, 1981, 
and before January 1, 1984. Such amounts 
shall be transferred on the basis of esti- 
mates by the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
proper adjustments shall be made in 
amounts subsequently transferred to the 
extent prior estimates were in excess of or 
less than the credits allowed. 


“Subchapter B—General Provisions 


“Sec. 9601. Transfer of amounts. 
“Sec. 9602. Management of Trust Fund. 


“Sec. 9601. TRANSFER OF AMOUNTS. 


“The amounts appropriated by any sec- 
tion of subchapter A to any Trust Fund es- 
tablished by such subchapter shall be trans- 
ferred at least quarterly from the general 
fund of the Treasury to such Trust Fund on 
the basis of estimates made by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of the amounts re- 
ferred to in such section. Proper adjust- 
ments shall be made in the amounts subse- 
quently transferred to the extent prior esti- 
mates were in excess of or less than the 
amounts required to be transferred. 


“Sec. 9602. MANAGEMENT OF TRUST FUND. 


“(a) REPORT.—It shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to hold each 
Trust Fund established by subchapter A, 
and to report to the Congress each year on 
the financial condition and the results of 
the operations of such Trust Fund during 
the preceding fiscal year and on its expected 
condition and operations during the next 
five fiscal years. Such report shall be print- 
ed as a House document of the session of 
the Congress to which the report is made. 

“(b) INVESTMENT.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—It shall be the duty of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to invest such 
portion of any Trust Fund established by 
subchapter A as is not, in his judgment, re- 
quired to meet current withdrawals. Such 
investments may be made only in interest- 
bearing obligations of the United States. 
For such purpose, such obligations may be 
acquired— 

“(A) on original issue at the issue price, or 
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“(B) by purchase of outstanding obliga- 
tions at the market price. 

“(2) SALE OF OBLIGATIONS.—Any obligation 
acquired by a Trust Fund established by 
subchapter A may be sold by the Secretary 
of the Treasury at the market price. 

“(3) INTEREST ON CERTAIN PROCEEDS.—The 
interest on, and the proceeds from the sale 
or redemption of, any obligations held in a 
Trust Fund established by subchapter A 
shall be credited to and form a part of the 
Trust Fund.” 

(b) REPEAL OF SECTION 208 OF THE AIRPORT 
AND AIRWAY REVENUE ACT oF 1970.—Section 
208 of the Airport and Airway Revenue Act 
of 1970 is hereby repealed. 

(c) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
subtitles for such Code is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
item: 

“Subtitle I. Trust Fund Code.” 

(d) EFFECTIVE DATE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The amendments made 
by this section shall take effect on January 
1, 1982. 

(2) SavINGS PROVISIONS.—The Airport and 
Airway Trust Fund established by the 
amendments made by this section shall be 
treated for all purposes of law as the con- 
tinuation of the Airport and Airway Trust 
Fund established by section 208 of the Air- 
port and Airway Revenue Act of 1970. Any 
reference in any law to the Airport and 
Airway Trust Fund established by such sec- 
tion 208 shall be deemed to include a refer- 
ence to the Airport and Airway Trust Fund 
established by the amendments made by 
this section. 

Sec. 206. CERTAIN REIMBURSEMENTS MADE TO 
CUSTOMS SERVICE. 

Effective on and after January 1, 1982, 
the first sentence of subsection (e) of sec- 
tion 53 of the Airport and Airway Develop- 
ment Act of 1970 shall not apply with re- 
spect to the compensation and expenses of 
customs officers and employees.e 


EXPLANATION AS TO VOTE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. DANIEL- 
SON) is recognized for 5 minutes. 
e Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
was presiding over the House as 
Speaker pro tempore on October 20, 
1981, when the House voted on rollcall 
No. 268, and agreed to resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole for 
the consideration of H.R. 3603, the 
Food and Agriculture Act. The vote 
was 384 yeas to 3 nays, 1 Member 
voting “present.” 

Inasmuch as I was sitting as Speaker 
pro tempore, I favored myself with en- 
joying the privilege usually exercised 
by the Speaker himself and refrained 
from voting. If I had chosen to vote, I 
would have voted '*yea."e 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. RATCHFORD) to revise and 
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extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 
Mr. GEJDENSON, 
today. 
Mr. GONZALEZ, for 15 minutes, today. 
Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 
Mr. ENGLISH, for 5 minutes, today. 
Mr. Crockett, for 5 minutes, today. 
Mr. St GERMAIN, for 5 minutes, 
today. 
Mr. Hucues, for 5 minutes, today. 
Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI, for 5 minutes, 
today. 
Mr. DANIELSON, for 5 minutes, today. 


for 15 minutes, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

Mr. GOLDWATER, prior to the vote on 
the Shamansky amendment to H.R. 
3603 in the Committee of the Whole 
today. 

Mr. Brooks, on title ViI—rice, of 
H.R. 3603, Food and Agriculture Act 
of 1981. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DREIER) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. KINDNESS. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Ohio. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. 

Mr. LEWIS in two instances. 

Mr. CORCORAN. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. 

Mr. PORTER. 

Mr. RITTER in two instances. 

Mr. MICHEL. 

Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois. 

Mr. RAILSBACK in two instances. 

Mr. Youwc of Alaska. 

Mr. LENT. 

Mr. WOLF. 

Mr. HYDE. 

Mr. GOoDLING, 

Mr. Coats in two instances. 

Mr. Dornan of California. 

Mr. SCHULZE. 

Mr. PETRI. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. RATCHFORD) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Stoxes in two instances. 

. WIRTH. 

. HAMILTON. 

. OTTINGER. 

. HARKIN. 

. PEYSER. 

. SIMON in two instances. 
. ERTEL. 

. GUARINI. 

. LUNDINE. 

. BRODHEAD. 

. MARKEY. 

. Evans of Indiana. 
. HUBBARD. 

. MATSUI. 

. Lonc of Maryland. 
. BARNES. 

. VENTO. 

. McDONALD. 

. HOWARD. 

. NOWAK. 
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Mr. Sr GERMAIN. 

Mr. Brooks in two instances. 
Mr. GAYDOS. 

Mr. FAUNTROY. 

Mr. CoNvEns. 

Mr. SCHUMER. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. HAWKINS, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee had examined 
and found truly enrolled a bill and a 
joint resolution of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 3499. An act to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to extend the period for 
Vietnam-era veterans to request counseling 
under the veterans' readjustment counsel- 
ing program, to provide medical care eligi- 
bility for veterans exposed to herbicides or 
defoliants (including agent orange), or to 
nuclear radiation, to establish a minimum 
total number of operating beds in Veterans' 
Administration hospital and nursing home 
facilities, to extend for certain Vietnam-era 
veterans the period of time in which GI bill 
educational assistance benefits may be used 
for the pursuit of certain training, to pro- 
vide a small business loan program for Viet- 
nam-era disabled veterans, and to extend 
the authority for veterans readjustment ap- 
pointments in the civil service; and for other 
purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 268. Joint resolution to designate 
October 23, 1981, as "Hungarian Freedom 
Fighters Day." 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL AND 
JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his sig- 
nature to an enrolled bill and joint res- 
olution of the Senate of the following 
titles: 

S. 1209. An act authorizing appropriations 
to the Secretary of the Interior for services 
necessary to the nonperforming arts func- 
tions of the John F. Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts, and for other pur- 
poses. 

S.J. Res. 4. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the week beginning November 22, 
1981, as “National Family Week.” 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o'clock and 3 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, October 22, 1981, at 10 a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

2373. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy (Shipbuilding and Logis- 
tics) transmitting notice of the proposed 
conversion to contractor performance of the 
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maintenance function for the 14B49 posi- 
tion trainer complex device at the Naval Air 
Station, North Island, San Diego, Calif., 
pursuant to section 502(b) of Public Law 96- 
342; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

2374. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy (Shipbuilding and Logis- 
tics), transmitting notice of the proposed 
conversion to contractor performance of the 
keypunch function at the Fleet Accounting 
and Disbursing Center, U.S. Atlantic Fleet, 
Norfolk, Va., pursuant to section 502(b) of 
Public Law 96-342; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

2375. A letter from the Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Treaty Affairs, Department of 
State, transmitting copies of international 
agreements, other than treaties, entered 
into by the United States, pursuant to 1 
U.S.C. 112b(a); to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

2376. A letter from the Acting Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States, transmit- 
ting a list of reports issued or released by 
the General Accounting Office during the 
month of September 1981, pursuant to sec- 
tion 234 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1970, as amended; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

2377. A letter from the Associate Commis- 
sioner, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, Department of Justice, transmit- 
ting copies of orders entered in cases in 
which the authority contained in section 
212(d)(3) of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act was exercised in behalf of certain 
aliens, pursuant to section 212(dX6) of the 
act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2378. A letter from the Commander and 
Division Engineer, New England Division, 
Corps of Engineers, Department of the 
Army, transmitting the final environmental 
impact statement for the proposed Dickey- 


Lincoln School Lakes project, Maine; to the 
Committee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation. 


23'19. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting 
various legislative proposals of the Commis- 
sion; jointly, to the Committees on Energy 
and Commerce and the Judiciary. 

2380. A letter from the Secretary of 
Energy, transmitting the fourth comprehen- 
sive program and plan for Federal energy 
education, extension and information activi- 
ties, pursuant to section 508 of Public Law 
95-39 and section 404 of Public Law 96-294; 
jointly, to the Committees on Energy and 
Commerce and Science and Technology. 

2381. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting the fiscal year 1981 
food aid needs and availabilities report, pur- 
suant to section 408(b) of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act, as 
amended; jointly, to the Committees on For- 
eign Affairs and Agriculture. 

2382. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on budgetary pressures created by 
the Army's plans for procurement of major 
new weapons systems (MASAD-82-5, Octo- 
ber 20, 1981); jointly, to the Committees on 
Government Operations and Armed Serv- 
ices. 

2383. A letter from the Acting Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States, transmit- 
ting a report on Federal credit assistance 
programs (PAD-82-22, October 21, 1981); 
jointly, to the Committees on Government 
Operations and Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MONTGOMERY: Committee on Vet- 
erans' Affairs. Revised report on allocation 
of budget totals to subcommittees (Rept. 
No. 97-282). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HUGHES: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 3963. A bill to amend the Contract 
Services for Drug Dependent Federal Of- 
fenders Act of 1978 to extend the periods 
for which funds are authorized to be appro- 
priated; with an amendment (Rept. No. 97- 
283). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI (for him- 
self and Mr. CONABLE): 

H.R. 4800. A bill to reinstate certain taxes 
imposed on aviation, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WIRTH (for himself, Mr. CoL- 
LINS of Texas, Mr. BROYHILL, Mr. 
MARKEY, Mr. Tavuzin, and Mr. 
MARKS): 

H.R. 4801. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to eliminate certain pro- 
visions relating to consolidations or mergers 
of telegraph and record carriers and to 
create a fully competitive marketplace in 
record carriage, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. DANNEMEYER: 

H.R. 4802. A bill to require annual author- 
izations for amounts appropriated for the 
Smithsonian Institution; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

By Mr. DONNELLY (for himself, Mr. 
Srupps, and Mrs. HECKLER): 

H.R. 4803. A bill to provide for the trans- 
fer to the State of Massachusetts of certain 
rail lines owned by Conrail; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. DUNCAN: 

H.R. 4804. A bill to strengthen the assign- 
ment program for durable medical equip- 
ment under title XVII of the Social Security 
Act and for other purposes; jointly, to the 
Committee on Ways and Means and Energy 
and Commerce. 

By Mr. ENGLISH (for himself and 
Mr. KINDNESS) (by request): 

H.R. 4805. A bill to amend the Freedom of 
Information Act, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. GEJDENSON: 

H.R. 4806. A bill to eliminate the duty on 
allyl resins; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. LEE (for himself and Mr. 
GRISHAM): 

H.R. 4807. A bill to provide that increases 
in the rate of compensation for Members of 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate shall not take effect until the start 
of the Congress following the Congress in 
which such increases are approved; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. PARRIS: 

H.R. 4808. A bill to amend title 17 of the 
United States Code to exempt the private 
noncommercial recording of copyrighted 
works on video recorders from copyright in- 
fringement; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. SHANNON: 

H.R. 4809. A bill to provide for changes in 
the boundary of the Florida Keys Wilder- 
ness; jointly to the Committees on Interior 
and Insular Affairs and Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SMITH of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 4810. A bill to prohibit the imposi- 
tion of any user fee the proceeds of which 
are to be used for the dredging or mainte- 
nance of any channel in the navigable 
waters of the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H.J. Res. 343. Joint resolution making fur- 
ther continuing appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1982; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

By Mr. LEE (for himself and Mr. 
GRISHAM): 

H.J. Res. 344. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to deal with compensation for 
services of Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WOLF (for himself, Mr. 
Carney, Mr. Courter, Mr. DANNE- 
MEYER, Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. DAUB, 
Mr. DuNN, Mr. EMERSON, Mr. Fon- 
SYTHE, Mrs. Hott, Mr. Hutto, Mr. 
Kemp, Mr. LAFALCE, Mr. McCLoRY, 
Mr. NEAL, Mr. NELLIGAN, Mr. Ros- 
ERTS Of South Dakota, Mr. Rog, Mr. 
Rocers, Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. SCHEUER, 
Mr. SMITH of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
SuNIA, Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. CLAU- 
SEN, and Mr. Fazio): 

H.J. Res. 345. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the week beginning 
February 28, 1982, as “National Construc- 
tion Industry Week"; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GEJDENSON (for himself, 
Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr. AuCorIN, Mr. 
BEILENSON, Mr.  BiNGHAM, Mr. 
Brown of California, Mr. JoHN L. 
Burton, Mr. PHiLLIP BURTON, Mrs. 
CHISHOLM, Mr. CLAY, Mrs. COLLINS 
of Illinois, Mr. CorLINs of Texas, Mr. 
Conyers, Mr. COUGHLIN, Mr. CROCK- 
ETT, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. DowNEY, Mr. 
Dunn, Mr. EDGAR, Mr. FASCELL, Mr. 
FauNTROY, Mr. Fazio, Ms. FERRARO, 
Mr. FocLrETTA, Mr. Forp of Michi- 
gan, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. FRANK, Mr. 
Frost, Mr. GARCIA, Mr. Gore, Mr. 
Gray, Mr. Green, Mr. HorrAND, Mr. 
HOLLENBECK, Mr. Howarp, Mr. JEF- 
FORDS, Mr. LEACH of Iowa, Mr. 
LELAND, Mr. Lowry of Washington, 
Mr. Markey, Mr. Matsui, Mr. Mav- 
ROULES, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. OBER- 
STAR, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. PATTERSON, 
Mr. PEASE, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. PEYSER, 
Mr. PRITCHARD, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. 
RATCHFORD, Mr. RICHMOND, 
ROSENTHAL, Mr. SCHEUER, Mrs. 
SCHNEIDER, Mr. SCHUMER, Mr. SEI- 
BERLING, Mr. SoLAaRz, Mr. STARK, Mr. 
UDALL, Mr. WASHINGTON, Mr. 
WAXMAN, Mr. WEAVER, Mr. WEISS, 
Mr. WiLLiIAMS of Montana, Mr. 
WILson, Mr. WIRTH, Mr. WOLPE, Mr. 
Won Pat, and Mr. WYDEN): 

H. Con. Res. 206. Concurrent resolution 
endorsing certain family planning principles 
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and urging the President to take certain ac- 
tions in support of family planning both in 
the United States and abroad; jointly, to the 
Committees on Energy and Commerce and 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BOLLING: 

H. Res. 251. Resolution amending the 
Rules of the House of Representatives to in- 
crease the amount of outside earned income 
which a Member may have in 1981, 1982, 
and 1983, and to increase the amount of the 
maximum honorarium which a Member 
may accept; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. VENTO (for himself, Mr. 
Lewis, Mr. BEDELL, Mr. BEILENSON, 
Mr. Brown of California, Mr. D'Am- 
ours, Mr. Downey, Mr. EDGAR, Mr. 
FascELL, Mr. GARCIA, Mr. HARKIN, 
Mr. HOLLENBECK, Mr. JEFFORDS, Mr. 
Lowry of Washington, Mr. MILLER 
of California, Mr. Mrneta, Mr. MOF- 
FETT, Mr. MOLINARI, Mr. RICHMOND, 
Mr. Saso, Mrs. SCHNEIDER, Mrs. 
SCHROEDER, Mr. SCHUMER, Mrs. 
Snowe, Mr. STARK, Mr. PRITCHARD, 
Mrs. Fenwick, Mr. DENARDIS, and 
Mr. SOLOMON): 

H. Res. 252. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives that 
clean air is fundamentally important for the 
health and well-being of the citizens, econo- 
my, and environment of the United States 
and concluding, therefore, that the Nation's 
existing Clean Air Act should be maintained 
and strengthened subject only to such 
changes that will improve its administration 
and effectiveness; to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PHILLIP BURTON: 

H.R. 4811. A bill for the relief of Sylvia 
Rabanal Gulen; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 4812. A bill for the relief of Chen- 
Chuan Jen; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 

H.R. 4813. A bill for the relief of Fung 
Ping Lee; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 

H.R. 27: Mr. MILLER of Ohio. 

H.R. 713: Mr. TAUKE. 

H.R. 1914: Mr. BAILEY of Pennsylvania. 

H.R. 2034: Mr. Daus, Mr. NEAL, and Mrs. 
SMITH of Nebraska. 

H.R. 2372: Mr. Sam B. HALL, 
Gramm, Mr. SYNAR, Mr. 
Downey, and Mr. SILJANDER. 

H.R. 2488: Mr. RAILSBACK and Mr. ATKIN- 
SON. 

H.R. 2640: Mr. WEBER of Minnesota. 

H.R. 3252: Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. MOAKLEY, 
Mr. JAMES K. Coyne, Mr. LUNGREN, and Mr. 
ST GERMAIN. 

H.R. 3464: Mr. Dyson. 

H.R. 3708: Mr. Hunter, Mr. MARRIOTT, 
and Mr. OXLEY. 

H.R. 3755: Mr. Lee, Mr. RINALDO, 
MOORHEAD, Mr. Coats, Mr. MARKS, 
McEwen , and Mr. DWYER. 

H.R. 3929: Mr. DonNaN of California. 

H.R. 3949: Mr. Evans of Georgia. 


JR. Mr. 
GLICKMAN, Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
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H.R. 3955: Mr. Hutto. 

H.R. 4186: Mr. SMITH of Alabama. 

H.R. 4351: Mr. BUTLER and Mr. OXLEY. 

H.R. 4467: Mr. LEHMAN and Mr. ROSEN- 
THAL. 

H.R. 4569: Mr. Encar, Mr. Horton, Mr. 
CONTE, Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. MAvROULES, Mr. 
Stanton of Ohio, Mr. BRoDHEAD, Mr. 
Srupps, Mr. SHANNON, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. 
ASPIN, Mr. SENSENBRENNER, Mr. FRANK, Mr. 
ALBOSTA, Mr. Forp of Michigan, Mr. Reuss, 
Mr. Kemp, Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. DOWNEY, Mr. 
LATTA, Mr. LuNDINE, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. 
MrntsH, Mr. McCLony, Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. 
Nowak, Mr. GoopLiNG, Mr. GUARINI, Mr. 
SEIBERLING, Mr. RINALDO, Mr. FORSYTHE, 
Mr. LaFatce, Mr. MunPHY, Mr. Davis, Mr. 
Ropino, Mrs. Fenwick, Mr. WYLIE, Mr. 
MITCHELL of New York, Mr. Russo, Mr. LEE, 
Mr. NELLIGAN, Mr. BarLEY of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Lonc of Maryland, Mr. LEBOUTILLIER, 
Ms. OAKAR, Mr. Weiss, Mr. BEDELL, Mr. 
Brace1, Mr. Dunn, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. JACOBS, 
Mr. FisH, Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois, Mr. 
Yatron, Mr. BARNES, Mr. FRENZEL, AND Mr. 
BLANCHARD. 

H.R. 4619: Mr. Spence and Mr. FORSYTHE. 

H.R. 4620: Mr. Spence and Mr. Won Part. 

H.R. 4621: Mr. Spence and Mr. Won Pat. 

H.R. 4622: Mr. Spence, Mr. Won Pat, and 
Mr. FORSYTHE. 

H.R. 4639: Mr. Frank, Mr, GREGG, and Mr. 
BEDELL. 

H.R. 4751: Mr. GLICKMAN, Mr. MCEWEN, 
Mr. Coats, and Mr. NELLIGAN. 

H.J. Res. 50: Mr. Staton of West Virginia. 

H.J. Res. 225: Mrs. CoLLiNs of Illinois, Mr. 
RorH, Mr. DICKINSON, Mr. FriPPO, Mr. Ep- 
warps of Alabama, Mr. DvMALLY, Mr. AD- 
DABBO, Mr. JENKINS, Mr. FisH, Mr. HUBBARD, 
Mr. CHAPPIE, and Mr. FROST. 

H.J. Res. 277: Mr. Hunter, Mr. MARRIOTT, 
and Mr. OXLEY. 

H.J. Res. 316: Mr. HOLLENBECK, 
GILMAN, Mr. DascHLE, Mr. Ropino, Mr. 
FowLER, Mr. Weaver, Mr. HORTON, Mr. 
WORTLEY, Mr. FASCELL, Mr, Corcoran, Mr. 
Duncan, Mr. Lowry of Washington, Mr. 
Hutto, Mr. Peyser, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. JAMES 
K. Coyne, Mr. Moore, Mr. DE LA GARZA, Mr. 
Gore, Mr. Vento, Mr. PURCELL, Mr. MONT- 
GOMERY, Mr. WIRTH, Mr. Young of Missouri, 
and Mr. Forp of Tennessee. 

H.J. Res. 326: Mr. NowAK, Mr. STRATTON, 
Mr. GREEN, and Mr. NICHOLS. 

H.J. Res. 339: Mr. FIsH, Mr. Goon ine, 
Mr. HUBBARD, Mr. Bowen, Mr. Won Par, Mr. 
Rog, Mr. KRAMER, Mr. WYDEN, Mr. SCHEUER, 
Mr. MrrcHELL of Maryland, and Mr. FREN- 
ZEL. 

H. Con. Res. 77: Mr. BLANCHARD, Ms. FER- 
RARO, Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. Boner of Tennes- 
see, Mr. SMITH of Pennsylvania, Mr. HALL of 
Ohio, and Mr. PEASE. 

H. Con. Res. 121: Mr. FITHIAN. 

H. Con. Res. 139: Mr. DANIEL B. CRANE. 

H. Con. Res. 178: Mr. RovussELoT, Mr. 
NATCHER, Mr. MunPHY, and Mrs. MARTIN of 
Illinois. 

H. Con. Res. 196: Mr. WINN and Mrs. 
BouquAnp. 

H. Con. Res. 197: Mr. Gruman, Mr. BARNES, 
Mr. Srupps, Mr. CROCKETT, Mr. BINGHAM, 
Mr. Soranz, Mr. BoNKER, Mr. CONTE, Mr. 
DELLUMS, Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr. OTTINGER, 
Mr. FocLrETTA, Mr. Weiss, Mr. Epcar, Mr. 
HARKIN, Ms. OAKAR, Mrs. CHISHOLM, and 
Mr. FAUNTROY. 

H. Res. 101: Mr. WILLIAM J. COYNE. 

H. Res. 233: Mr. MiNisH, Mr. MOLINARI, 
Mr. NELLIGAN, Mr. BEDELL, Mr. DWYER, and 
Mr. SIMON. 

H. Res. 243: Mr. Corrapa, Mr. Davis, Mr. 
DE Luco, Mr. Evans of Indiana, Mr. FORD of 


Mr. 
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Tennessee, Mr. GINN, Mr. GREEN, Mr. 
LEBOUTILLIER, Mr. McCioskey, Mrs. 
MARTIN of Illinois, Mr. MILLER of Ohio, Mr. 
SMITH of Pennsylvania, Mr. STANGELAND, 
Mr. Tauzin, Mr. UDALL, Mr. Yates, and Mr. 
ZABLOCKI. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 


H.R. 3603 


By Mr. DASCHLE: 
—Page 3, immediately before line 1, insert 
the following new item: 


"TITLE XVII—EXAMINATION, INSPEC- 
TION, AND LABELING  REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR IMPORTED MEAT". 


Page 222, after line 25, add the following 
new title: 


TITLE XVII—EXAMINATION, INSPEC- 
TION, AND LABELING  REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR IMPORTED MEAT 


Sec. 1701. Section 20(a) of the Federal 
Meat Inspection Act (21 U.S.C. 620(a)) is 
amended by inserting “(1)” after “(a)”, and 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(2) Any carcass, part of a carcass, meat, 
or meat food product described in para- 
graph (1) (or container or package thereof) 
which is imported into the United States, 
and any meat food product (or container or 
package thereof) made in whole or in part 
of any such imported meat, shall be labeled 
‘Imported From ', ‘Contains Meat 
Imported From ', or ‘May Contain 
Meat Imported From ', as the case 
may be, with the blank space to be filled in 
with the name of the country of origin. The 
first sentence of this paragraph shall not 
apply if the carcass, part of a carcass, meat, 
or meat food product (or the container or 
package thereof) is required to be marked or 
labeled to show the country of origin in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed under 
paragraph (1). 

“(3) If a person cuts any carcass, part of a 
carcass, meat, or meat food product into 
pieces (or breaks a container or package 
containing any of such articles) other than 
to prepare it for ultimate consumption, and 
such carcass, part of a carcass, meat, or 
meat food product (or such container or 
package) is marked or labeled under para- 
graph (1), (2), or (4) CXiiD, such person shall 
mark or affix a label to each of such pieces 
(or the container or package containing any 
of such pieces) to supply the information 
which was so provided before it was cut (or 
broken). 

“(4)(A)(i) No carcass or part of a carcass 
described in paragraph (1) may be imported 
into the United States unless such carcass 
or part of a carcass, including the internal 
organs (or samples from such internal 
organs) of the animal from which such car- 
cass or part came, is examined and inspect- 
ed at the port of entry to determine that 
such carcass or part is not adulterated. 

"(ii No meat or meat food product de- 
scribed in paragraph (1) (or container or 
package thereof) may be imported into the 
United States unless such meat or meat 
food product is examined and inspected at 
the port of entry to determine that such 
meat or meat food product is not adulterat- 
ed. 

"(B) Any examination or inspection con- 
ducted under this paragraph with respect to 
any carcass, part of a carcass, meat, or meat 
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food product, shall include the equivalent of 
at least one core test for every fifty pounds 
thereof (irrespective of whether the article 
is fresh, chilled, frozen, or cured), except 
that, in the case of cans or other sealed con- 
tainers thereof, such examination or inspec- 
tion shall be conducted using such methods 
as the Secretary shall by regulation pre- 
scribe. 

“(CXi) Notwithstanding subsection (b), 
the Secretary shall, in accordance with such 
regulations as the Secretary shall prescribe, 
dispose of any article determined under this 
paragraph to be adulterated by selling such 
article as tankage or fertilizer. 

"(ii Any article determined under this 
paragraph not to be adulterated shall be la- 
beled “Prime”, “Choice”, “Standard”, or 
“Utility”, as the case may be, in accordance 
with such regulations as the Secretary shall 
prescribe, to indicate the grade of such arti- 
cle. 

"(D) Any examination, inspection, or la- 
beling required under this paragraph shall 
be performed by inspectors appointed for 
that purpose by the Secretary. 

"(E) For purposes of subparagraph (AXi), 
the term 'internal organs', as used with re- 
spect to an animal, means the liver, heart, 
kidneys, lungs, and spleen of such animal. 

"(5X A) The Secretary shall prescribe such 
assessments and fees on imported carcasses, 
parts of carcasses, meats and meat food 
products as the Secretary determines neces- 
sary to cover the costs of inspection, exami- 
nation, marking, and labeling, under this 
section. 

“(B) In establishing the level or rate of as- 
sessments and fees to be imposed under this 
paragraph, the Secretary shall take into 
consideration the volume of imports into 
the United States of the articles to which 
this section applies, the value of such im- 
ports, and such other factors as the Secre- 
tary determines appropriate. 

"(C) No carcass, part of a carcass, meat, or 
meat food product (or container or package 
containing any of such articles) as to which 
an assessment or fee is levied under sub- 
paragraph (A) shall be released from cus- 
toms custody unless the foreign plant ex- 
porting such carcass, part of a carcass, meat, 
or meat food product (or container or pack- 
age containing any of such articles) to the 
United States pays, in accordance with such 
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regulations as the Secretary shall prescribe, 
such assessment or fee.". 

Sec. 1702. The amendments made by sec- 
tion 1701 shall become effective one hun- 
dred and eighty days after the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 

—Page 81, insert the following after line 5 
and redesignate the succeeding sections ac- 
cordingly: 

HUNGER AND GLOBAL SECURITY 


SELF-HELP MEASURES TO INCREASE AGRICULTUR- 
AL PRODUCTION; VERIFICATION OF SELF-HELP 
PROVISIONS 


Sec. 1201. (a) Section 109(a) of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (3) by inserting immedi- 
ately before the semicolon “, and reducing 
illiteracy among farmers”; 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (10) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“; and”; and 

(3) by inserting the following new para- 
graph immediately after paragraph (10): 

“(11) carrying out programs to improve 
the health of farmers and their families.”. 

(b) Section 109 of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

"(dX1) In each agreement entered into 
under this title and in each amendment to 
such an agreement, the economic develop- 
ment and self-help measures which the re- 
cipient country agrees to undertake shall be 
described (A) to the maximum feasible 
extent, in quantitative and measurable 
terms, and (B) in a manner which ensures 
that the needy people in the recipient coun- 
try will be the major beneficiaries of the 
self-help measures pursuant to each agree- 
ment. 

“(2) The President shall, to the maximum 
feasible extent, take appropriate steps to 
satisfy himself that, in each agreement en- 
tered into under this title and in each 
amendment to such an agreement, the eco- 
nomic development and self-help measures 
which the recipient country agrees to un- 
dertake are additional to the measures 
which the recipient country otherwise 
would have undertaken irrespective of that 
agreement or amendment. 
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"(3) The President shall take all appropri- 
ate steps to determine whether the econom- 
ic development and self-help provisions of 
each agreement entered into under this 
title, and of each amendment to such an 
agreement, are being fully carried out.". 

By Mr. DE La GARZA: 
—Page 179, immediately after line 22 insert 
the following new section: 


AUTHORITY TO AWARD GRANTS TO UPGRADE 1890 
LANDGRANT COLLEGE RESEARCH FACILITIES 


Sec. 1441. (a) It is hereby declared to be 
the intent of the Congress to assist the in- 
stitutions eligible to receive funds under the 
Act of August 30, 1890 (7 U.S.C. 321-326 and 
328), including Tuskegee Institute (herein- 
after referred to in this section as "eligible 
institutions"), in the acquisition and im- 
provement of research facilities and equip- 
ment so that eligible institutions may par- 
ticipate fully with the State agricultural ex- 
periment stations in a balanced attack on 
the research needs of the people of their 
States. 

(b) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Secretary of Agriculture 
for the purpose of carrying out the provi- 
sions of this section $10,000,000 for each of 
the fiscal years 1982 through 1986, such 
sums to remain available until expended. 

(c) 4 per centum of the sums appropriated 
pursuant to this section shall be available to 
the Secretary for administration of this 
grants program. The remaining funds shall 
be available for grants to the eligible insti- 
tutions for the purpose of assisting them in 
the purchase of equipment and land, and 
the planning, construction, alteration, or 
renovation of buildings to strengthen their 
capacity to conduct research in the food and 
agricultural sciences. 

(d) Grants awarded pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall be made in such amounts and 
under such terms and conditions as the Sec- 
retary shall determine necessary for carry- 
ing out the purposes of this section. 

(e) Federal funds provided under this sec- 
tion may not be utilized for the payment of 
any overhead costs of the eligible institu- 
tions. 

(f The Secretary may promulgate such 
rules and regulations as the Secretary may 
deem necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this section. 
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LAW OF THE SEA AND 
NATIONAL SECURITY 


HON. JOHN B. BREAUX 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e Mr. BREAUX. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members, especially those who partici- 
pated in our debate of last year when 
we enacted the Deep Seabed Hard 
Mineral Resources Act, will recall my 
concern with the Draft Convention 
text which has been emerging from 
negotiations at the Third United Na- 
tions Conference on Law of the Sea 
(UNCLOS II). In fact, many Members 
from both sides of the aisle joined me 
in a letter to then President-elect 
Reagan last December which request- 
ed the incoming administration to put 
a “hold” on further U.S. participation 
in the negotiations. We were con- 
cerned that several different features 
of the text were inimical to U.S. do- 
mestic economy, foreign policy, and 
national security interests. We urged 
the administration to conduct a thor- 
ough interagency review of U.S. objec- 
tives and make an assessment of the 
utility of continuing at UNCLOS III. 
At that time, we were accused by 
treaty proponents of using scare tac- 
tics to achieve a limited objective—a 
“better deal” for U.S. seabed mining 
companies—at the expense of broader 
national security interests—the right 
of freedom of navigation. Our re- 
sponse to this charge was based upon 
an analysis of the existing treaty text 
that left us concerned as to how good 
a job the treaty did in protecting our 
admittedly essential navigation rights. 
Fortunately, the Reagan administra- 
tion decided to grant our request for a 
review. A high level interagency task 
force has spent the last 6 months re- 
viewing the existing treaty text, com- 
paring the textual provisions with U.S. 
national interests and objectives and 
conducting exploratory discussions 
with other Conference participants re- 
garding the possibility of negotiating 
the necessary changes. A decision 
memorandum for the President is in 
the final stage of preparation. 
Recently, Secretary of the Navy, the 
Honorable John Lehman, gave a 
speech before the World Affairs Coun- 
cil. In that speech, Secretary Lehman 
discussed not only his concerns over 
the navigation provisions of the exist- 
ing text, but reiterated a point many 
of us have been making for quite some 
time—the United States has an equal- 
ly valid interest in insuring assured, 
nondiscriminatory access by U.S. citi- 


zens to the strategic minerals of the 
deep seabed. Although assured access 
is what we in the Congress called upon 
our negotiators to achieve in title II of 
our domestic deep seabed mining legis- 
lation, the Reagan administration's 
interagency review has demonstrated 
how woefully short of that goal we are 
in the existing Draft Convention text. 

Mr. Speaker, Secretary Lehman's 
analysis is succinct, forthright, and, 
typical of a man of his integrity, does 
not hold any punches. I request that 
his speech be inserted in the RECORD 
at this point and I urge my colleagues 
to take a few moments to consider his 
thoughts on the law of the sea and na- 
tional security. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN LEHMAN 


Distinguished members of the World Af- 
fairs Council, noted guests, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen: 

It is both a pleasure and an honor to be 
with you here today. As you well know, the 
U.S. Navy is currently embarked on a major 
expansion of both forces and capabilities— 
an expansion that will ultimately lead us 
back to a position of unquestioned maritime 
superiority within this decade. It is an ambi- 
tious program—and a program which will 
require the fullest measure of national sup- 
port—but a program that will without ques- 
tion produce a Navy that will serve as the 
centerpiece of our national strategy into the 
future, and as the vital guarantor of U.S. in- 
terests around the world. As an “island” 
nation, traditionally and increasingly de- 
pendent on the seas for economic—and thus 
national—survival, it could scarcely be oth- 
erwise. 

Our future strength on the seas—and our 
ability to preserve those vital seabridges to 
friends and allies, and to maintain lifeblood 
trade—is also dependent on other factors 
external to military balance. One of these is 
the legal environment of the world's 
oceans—the treaties and agreements, and 
the codification of maritime and sovereign 
usage. I am here today to discuss this most 
important matter with you. 

It has always been the Navy's mission to 
defend our freedom of navigation, to hold 
open our vital sealanes, and to maintain our 
transit rights through the ocean's straits 
and narrows. The United States, as a major 
maritime power, has long played a leading 
role in preserving the crucial benefits of 
free access to the oceans for the community 
of nations. Indeed, the concepts of open- 
ness, of minimized regulation, and of com- 
mercial and scientific competition, are all 
ideals in harmony with traditional Ameri- 
can dedication to the improvement of world 
order and the betterment of all nations. 

In recent decades, freedom of the seas has 
been seriously encroached upon by the uni- 
lateral actions of various nations. A number 
of nations have felt a need for rules to meet 
unique new problems they encountered, cre- 
ated largely by advancing technology. Ex- 
amples include the attempt to control pollu- 
tion, or to prevent damage to fisheries. Such 
developments strongly influenced a series of 


international negotiations established to 
codify a new law of the sea. 

Over the last seven years, a third Law of 
the Sea conference has been periodically in 
session under United Nations auspices. The 
result has been a “draft convention," that 
is, the proposed text of a new treaty. The 
scope of this most recent effort has been 
very ambitious—too ambitious, some would 
argue. The draft convention seeks not only 
to cover the traditional issues of law of the 
sea, such as questions of navigation and ter- 
ritorial waters, but also to adopt rules for 
the mining of the seabed and the protection 
of fisheries, and to draw up a charter for a 
new and potentially powerful international 
organization. 

Whether or not one is well-grounded in 
the compelling treatises of Hugo Grotius or 
John Locke on those elements of nature be- 
longing to the "universal common," this 
Law of the Sea Draft Convention must ulti- 
mately stand tests of both law and logic. We 
have, perhaps, entered as nations into these 
negotiations under the impression that we 
are all “joint owners" of the world's oceans 
and that which lies beneath and in them. I 
would offer another interpretation. When 
the assertion is made that the deep seas are 
the "common heritage of all mankind," it 
does not mean that every nation considered 
sovereign is somehow a part owner. To the 
contrary, what it means—and has always 
meant under international law—is that the 
seas are unowned. On that basis, no nation 
has any right to any particular share of 
anything; no nation has a predetermined 
voice or vote in what is to be done; and no 
one has any authority unless and until 
there is agreement about what is to be done. 
We forget such simple truths as a nation 
only at our peril. 

Shortly after taking office, the Reagan 
Administration decided to undertake a thor- 
ough review of this draft convention. The 
review is essentially complete and soon the 
President will determine the direction of 
the United States in law of the sea negotia- 
tions. The conference, which met for several 
weeks this past August, will next resume its 
work in March 1982 in New York. 

During the review U.S. interest and objec- 
tives of the United States in the Law of the 
Sea were identified and the Draft Conven- 
tion was subjected to an intense and com- 
prehensive analysis in light of those objec- 
tives. Navigation provisions are being scruti- 
nized with particular care and objectivity, in 
terms of their adequacy from the stand- 
point of our naval operations and national 
security. As the Administration has declared 
in testimony before the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, naval power remains the 
first prerequisite for the continued free ex- 
istence of this Nation. This central role of 
the Navy will continue far into the future, 
and will no doubt increase as Western de- 
pendence on the sea as a source of energy 
and commerce continues to grow. We will 
need to judge the navigation provisions of 
the Draft Convention in light of those 
forceful requirements. 

For this reason, it would be a mistake to 
accept categorical statements by treaty pro- 
ponents concerning this security issue. 
Some retired officers of our Armed Forces— 


@ This "bullet" symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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and others—have taken it upon themselves 
to convey the impression that the interests 
of the Navy, indeed of our Nation’s security, 
demand that the United States embrace this 
Draft Convention. Our evaluation does not 
support this conclusion. In fact, from the 
point of view of our security interests, we 
must not only evaluate the navigation provi- 
sions of the Convention, but the rules pro- 
posed for seabed mining as well. For it is ex- 
tremely important that we preserve flexibil- 
ity in obtaining the strategic mineral re- 
sources that our future defense efforts may 
require * * * resources that our future na- 
tional economy will almost certainly re- 
quire. 

In a recent public statement, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of State Kronmiller put it 
succinctly: “After more than a decade of 
compromises on access to seabed minerals, 
this Administration is taking a long hard 
look at the results. Although our review is 
not yet complete, it is already clear that ele- 
ments of the Draft Convention pertaining 
to seabed mining do not meet our national 
interests and objectives.” 

The views of the Navy Department on this 
subject may appear to represent a departure 
from previous policy. This is correct, but 
only in relation to the position that the 
Carter Administration was willing to accept. 
Not uncharacteristically, that Administra- 
tion sought less than had been previously 
asked for in United Nations negotiations. It 
was well known, for example, that the 
regime for the exclusive economic zone set 
out in the Draft Convention did not reflect 
the preferred position of earlier administra- 
tions. A careful reading of the Draft Con- 
vention also reveals that navigation inter- 
ests are compelled to rely upon a highly 
complex assortment of treaty provisions. In- 
formed opinion concerning the correct in- 
terpretation of those provisions is—to un- 
derstate—quite varied. 

It would be unreasonable to ignore the in- 
tense scholarly debate that has taken place 
over certain critical elements of the pro- 
posed navigation regime, including the con- 
troversial straits transit provisions. On the 
other hand it would be just as unreasonable 
blindly to accept the arguments of treaty 
critics and to reject the treaty without care- 
ful thought. We have chosen the most rea- 
sonable tack: To acknowledge that questions 
may be legitimately raised and carefully 
considered. 

It must be understood that the willingness 
of this Administration to reassess the navi- 
gation provisions of the Draft Convention is 
not an indication that our naval interests 
are somehow viewed to be of greater or 
lesser importance, in relation to what are 
often seen as "conflicting" seabed mining 
interests. On the contrary, the Administra- 
tion has demonstrated a heightened concern 
for both, and does not view them as compet- 
ing—much less conflicting. There are ex- 
tremely important strategic factors involved 
with each issue, and the Administration's 
review has taken all factors into account. 
Our absolute commitment to U.S. naval and 
maritime security is complemented by our 
strong determination to achieve reliable 
access to strategic minerals—including those 
of the deep seabed. Naval strength and mo- 
bility are not sufficient answers to an inse- 
cure supply of critical materials, which 
would likely threaten not only the success 
of defense-related high technology enter- 
prises, but possibly the viability of our in- 
dustrialized society as well. Let me give two 
examples. 

Without cobalt, 
from unreliable 


now obtained largely 
land-based sources, but 
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available from the deep seabed, jet engines 
could not be manufactured. Without man- 
ganese, found in abundance on the ocean 
floor, many important steel products could 
not be produced. Today we are 95 percent 
dependent on external sources for manga- 
nese; 98 percent for cobalt. For these strate- 
gic materials and others, ocean mining holds 
the promise of reduced national vulnerabil- 
ity. 

It is certainly conceivable that a Law of 
the Sea treaty could protect and promote 
vital U.S. interests. However, this Draft 
Convention appears to fall far short in its 
seabed mining provisions. Moving now to 
the specific, I will outline some of the Ad- 
ministration’s principal areas of concern: 

The Draft Convention places the develop- 
ment of all resources of the seabed and sub- 
soil lying beyond the geographic limits of 
national jurisdiction under burdensome 
international regulation. This area repre- 
sents approximately two-thirds of the 
earth's submerged area. The draft includes 
mineral deposits found beneath the surface 
of the seabed. Little is known of these de- 
posits today, but in the future they may 
well have substantial economic importance. 

One proposal would establish a suprana- 
tional mining company, the Enterprise, 
which would benefit from significant dis- 
criminatory advantages relative to the pri- 
vate firms in developed countries. Arguably, 
the Enterprise could monopolize production 
of seabed minerals. Moreover, the Draft 
Convention would require the United States 
and other nations to provide the initial capi- 
talization for the Enterprise, in direct pro- 
portion to their United Nations contribu- 
tions. The American taxpayer, therefore, 
would have to provide the dominant capital 
share for a supranational mining organiza- 
tion controlled by other nations, and which 
may well act in ways not beneficial to the 
U.S. interest. What we have here, with 
sweeping authority over almost all activities 
on the seas, is a large, complicated, highly 
organized, unelected powerful organization. 
We should think long and hard about the 
creation of such an entity as “the Enter- 
prise.” 

Through transfer of technology provi- 
sions, the sale of proprietary information 
and technology now largely in U.S. hands 
would be virtually compulsory under certain 
circumstances. With certain restrictions, the 
Enterprise, through mandatory transfer, if 
guaranteed access on request to seabed 
mining technology owned by others. Similar 
access to privately-owned technology is fur- 
ther guaranteed for any developing country 
planning to go into seabed mining. It is most 
important that we carefully consider how 
such provisions relate to our security-orient- 
ed technologies, current and future. 

The Draft Convention creates a one- 
nation, one-vote international organization, 
governed by an assembly and a 36-member 
Executive Council. While the Soviet Union 
and its allies have three guaranteed seats in 
the Council, the United States would be 
forced to compete with its allies for repre- 
sentation. The great bulk of votes would be 
possessed by the Third World nations, the 
so-called “Group of 77," rather than by 
those countries contributing the technical 
expertise and financial resources to the or- 
ganization. This would result in politiciza- 
tion of the governing process. 

After fifteen years of seabed production, 
the provisions of the treaty will be reviewed 
to determine whether they have fulfilled 
appropriate policy considerations, such as 
protection of land-based producers, promo- 
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tion of Enterprise operations, and “equita- 
ble” distribution of mining rights. If two- 
thirds of the States party to the treaty wish 
to amend provisions concerning the system 
of exploitation, they may do so only after 
five years’ negotiation and following ratifi- 
cation by two-thirds of the assembly mem- 
bers. Thus, if the United States were to dis- 
agree with duly ratified changes, it would be 
bound by them nevertheless—unless it exer- 
cised its option to denounce the treaty in its 
entirety. 

Although the assessment is incomplete at 
this time, we must keep firmly in mind that 
the important provisions within the Draft 
Convention governing navigation on the 
high seas be fully consistent with our na- 
tional security imperatives. With the strong- 
est interest in preserving maximum freedom 
of movement at sea for our naval combat- 
ants, the U.S. has viewed with great concern 
the emergence of provisions for 12-mile ter- 
ritorial seas and 200-mile exclusive economic 
zones, In the U.S. view, areas to seaward of 
3 miles remain high seas under existing 
international law, based upon historical 
usage. The Draft Convention represents a 
considerable divergence from our current 
juridical positions. Under such circum- 
stances, it should not, therefore, be surpris- 
ing that the Navy and the Administration 
have given strong voice to concerns for our 
essential navigation interests. 

I trust that these few examples serve to 
make clear the insufficiencies—even the po- 
tential danger—of the proposed treaty when 
viewed in light of either our national securi- 
ty or economic interests. It should also 
make obvious the reasons for the Adminis- 
tration's studied and cautious approach to 
the Draft Convention. 

A humorist once gave the following defini- 
tion of the word "yours." “Yours,” he said, 
"is anything which up to the present others 
have not been able to get away from you." 
Like most good writing in the genre, it con- 
tains an element of truth. In this case, an 
important element, 

Perhaps the American people have tired 
of their long years of sacrificing U.S. nation- 
al goals and interests for the greater supra- 
national interests of the world's community 
of nations. In the view of many, the return 
on some of these investments has been woe- 
fully insufficient. Too frequently, the prac- 
tical application of our national compassion 
and fairness has produced results inimical 
to U.S. interests—or it has produced nothing 
at all. The feeling of having been “used” 
pervades, Little is more rankling than unap- 
preciated—and often unrequited—interna- 
tional cooperative efforts. 

It is time to take a new look at the Law of 
the Sea Treaty draft with a primary focus 
on U.S. interests—and with important, but 
comparatively lesser concerns for our ability 
to assist the rest of the world. This should 
not sound startling. What I am saying is 
simply what we all know to be true—charac- 
teristic of both humans and nations alike. 
But it is often important that we state and 
restate such ideas, if only so we may better 
behave in accordance with them. As H.G. 
Wells said, '"There is a time when the best 
thing that wise men can do is to keep re- 
peating the obvious." Now may be such a 
time. 

There is little new in such a focus. We will 
continue to behave as a great nation should 
behave, in accordance with an historic per- 
spective of freedom, justice, and reason that 
has made us unique in history. We will not, 
as the Soviet propagandists will become 
more aggressive, expansionary or imperial. 
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We will remain what we have always been— 
the primary guarantor of freedom in the 
world. Our national aim—and the aim of our 
Navy—is to continue that vital guarantee 
. . .and to insure that freedom of the seas is 
a non-negotiable freedom. 

As always, we will support international 
law and the codification of just agreements 
among nations—these are confluent with 
our own traditions, But we will be firm in 
defense of our freedom of the seas. And we 
will not be a party to agreements in which 
U.S. national interests, and those of our 
allies and friends, are not promoted in a rea- 
sonable and balanced way. 

Certainly there is some risk in any major 
policy decision made at this time. But the 
risk, for instance, of losing this particular 
treaty does not outweigh the future implica- 
tions of an agreement unfairly constructed 
in favor of one portion of the international 
community at the expense of another. 

For now, those who seek to offer views on 
the subject should not assume that national 
interests, the Defense Department's inter- 
ests, or the Navy's interests, argue for U.S. 
acceptance of the Draft Convention, and 
that it is only a small number of self-serving 
mining companies that have stirred up op- 
position. My purpose in speaking with you 
here today is to say—firmly and clearly— 
that this is not true. At issue is U.S. nation- 
al security, our vital national interests, and 
the global environment in which our U.S. 
maritime superiority will operate in the dec- 
ades to come. These are very high 
stakes * * * Let us not forget that. 

Thank you.e 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 
HON. TOM CORCORAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e Mr. CORCORAN. Mr. Speaker, due 
to a previous commitment this morn- 
ing, I was not able to be present when 
the House voted on a motion to re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the further consideration of 
H.R. 3603, the farm bill. Had I been 
present, I would have voted “yea.” e 


HOUSE TELECOMMUNICATIONS, 
CONSUMER PROTECTION, AND 
FINANCE SUBCOMMITTEE PEN- 
ALTIES FOR THE PIRACY OF 
PAY-TELEVISION SIGNALS 


HON. TIMOTHY E. WIRTH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 21, 1981 
e Mr. WIRTH. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
pleased to be cosponsoring, along with 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Waxman), legislation which we intro- 
duced last week that amends section 
605 of the Communications Act of 
1934 by providing for strengthened 
penalties for the piracy of pay televi- 
sion signals. I want to praise and com- 
mend the leadership of Mr. WAXMAN 
in drafting this legislation which ad- 
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dresses the compelling need to protect 
against the unauthorized reception of 
subscription television signals. 

One of the more exciting aspects of 
the emerging  telecommunications 
technologies is the fact that program- 
ing can be offered to subscribers di- 
rectly on à per channel or per program 
basis, thereby increasing the opportu- 
nities for delivering programing that 
meets the more specialized interests of 
the viewing public—something adver- 
tiser-supported programing aimed at a 
mass audience is less able to provide. 
However, this new means of program 
delivery is being severely threatened. 
The proliferation of products, such as 
"black box" decoders and satellite 
Earth stations, permit many to receive 
a subscription signal—transmitted via 
satellite or over a multipoint distribu- 
tion system or subscription television 
service even though they have not 
paid to do so. 

If these unauthorized receptions are 
not checked through the explicit pro- 
vision of penalties for these recognized 
violations of section 605 of the Com- 
munications Act, then the financial vi- 
ability of these new services will be 
jeopardized, and the increasing avail- 
ability to the public of a diversity of 
programing, from a diversity of 
sources will be undermined. 

As we enter an age in which direct 
broadcast satellite (DBS) service to 
the home will join the many other de- 
veloping means of transmitting video 
information to the public, the need to 
protect against this form of unauthor- 
ized reception becomes even clearer. 

I am frankly rather concerned about 
one particular issue this bill raises. 
There are an increasing number of 
citizens who are making use of the 
great opportunities offered by satellite 
Earth stations, which permit the 
viewer to receive the growing number 
of program signals being beamed off 
of satellites. I believe that these de- 
vices play a very important role in ex- 
panding the variety of programing 
available to the viewing public; howev- 
er, it should be realized that Earth sta- 
tions do not distinguish between the 
types of satellite transmissions they 
receive, and thus can pick up both sub- 
scription and nonsubscription televi- 
sion signals. 

I am sensitive to the concerns of 
these citizens who live in areas, par- 
ticularly rural ones, where they 
cannot gain access to cable and other 
telecommunications services, and thus, 
only through the direct reception of 
satellite signals can the diversity of 
programing available to them be in- 
creased. However, in their use of 
Earth stations pay television signals 
are also being picked up, even though 
the companies distributing the sub- 
scription services have not authorized 
those individuals to do so. It is my 
hope that this legislation can serve as 
a vehicle for reaching an agreement 
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between private Earth station owners 
who live in areas where only this tech- 
nology provides them with the prom- 
ise of a diversity of program services, 
and program producers and distribu- 
tors who have a legitimate property 
right that is worthy of protection. In 
any event, I agree with the statement 
of my colleague, Mr. Waxman, that 
prosecution of this class of individuals 
is not the intent of this legislation. 
Rather, this bill is aimed instead at 
those pirates who are engaging in the 
practice of unauthorized reception for 
their own commercial advantage or fi- 
nancial gain. 

Again, I want to commend the gen- 
tleman from California for his efforts. 
As chairman of the House Telecom- 
munications, Consumer Protection 
and Finance Subcommittee of which 
Mr. Waxman is a distinguished 
member, I fully intend for my subcom- 
mittee to hold hearings and take fur- 
ther action on this bill as expeditious- 
ly as possible.e 


THE REAGAN ADMINISTRA- 
TION'S PROPOSALS TO AMEND 
THE FREEDOM OF INFORMA- 
TION ACT 


HON. THOMAS N. KINDNESS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e Mr. KINDNESS. Mr. Speaker, as 
ranking minority member of the Gov- 
ernment Information and Individual 
Rights Subcommittee, I am today join- 
ing with our subcommittee chairman, 
GLENN ENGLISH, in introducing, by re- 
quest of the Reagan administration, 
its proposals to amend the Freedom of 
Information Act. 

We will need to take time to careful- 
ly study the potential ramifications of 
the administration's proposals. Judi- 
cial interpretation of the act prior to 
and since the 1974 amendments show 
how important it is for the Congress 
to take care in phrasing both the law 
itself and the accompanying legislative 
history. Hearings before our subcom- 
mittee have also revealed that proper 
agency administration of the act is as 
important as the language of the act 
itself. Senate action on these propos- 
als is expected in the near future and 
that will certainly be illuminating to 
us. 
During this time, I expect that we 
will continue to work with the admin- 
istration to attempt to refine its pro- 
posals; thus, I see our introduction and 
study of this bill as another step in 
our subcommittee's general review, 
begun earlier this year, of the Free- 
dom of Information Act.e 
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HOUSE RESOLUTION 243 


HON. TOM HARKIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e@ Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently introduced House Resolution 
243 together with Representatives JEF- 
FORDS, WOoOLPE, SCHNEIDER, FAZIO, 
GEORGE Brown, and a majority of the 
House. This resolution places the 
House of Representatives on record in 
opposition to any repeal or reduction 
in the conservation and renewable 
energy tax incentives. 

These incentives include: 

The residential renewable energy 
credit allowing a 40-percent credit on 
the first $10,000 invested in active 
solar, certain passive solar compo- 
nents, wind, photovoltaic, and geother- 
mal equipment; 

The residential energy conservation 
credit allowing a 15-percent credit on 
up to $2,000 invested in specific energy 
conserving home improvements such 
as insulation and weatherstripping; 

The business/industrial renewable 
energy investment credit providing for 
a 15-percent investment tax credit for 
solar, wind, and geothermal equip- 
ment for industrial purposes; 

The hydroelectric and biomass cred- 
its which provide an 11-percent and 
10-percent credit, respectively, for in- 
dustrial equipment in those technol- 
ogies; and 

The alcohol fuels production credit 
which provides for a 40-cent-per-gallon 
credit for alcohol used to make gaso- 
hol. 

All of these credits are temporary, 
most ending at the end of 1985. They 
are designed to reduce our Nation's de- 
pendence on imported oil at a rapid 
rate. The incentives are also designed 
to develop solid conservation and re- 
newable energy industries so we can 
manufacture these materials at a com- 
petitive price domestically and over- 
seas. 

Our Nation has experienced consid- 
erable economic difficulties and dis- 
ruptions since 1973 because of the 
rapid increase in the price of oil. In 
1972, U.S. petroleum imports cost $5 
billion. In 1980 they cost $85 billion. 
Most experts agree that is the primary 
reason the United States suffered 
under a 13-percent rate of inflation in 
1979-80. 

Now petroleum prices have stabi- 
lized and our imports are down. How- 
ever, we cannot be complacent. I re- 
member the strong resolve people felt 
in 1973. That resolve later evaporated. 
We cannot allow that to happen again. 
America must reduce its dependence 
on imported oil, especially given the 
instability of the Mideast, the region 
from which a major portion of our im- 
ported oil comes. 
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Increased energy conservation, the 
increased use of renewable energy 
sources such as solar, wind, geother- 
mal, and the increased use of plant 
material for alcohol and biomass can 
increase our energy independence. It 
can also decrease our costs. And, by 
using cogeneration, the use of waste 
heat, we can also save resources and 
cut costs. 

In addition, the cost of producing 
electricity is skyrocketing. Every new 
electric plant built—whether it is a nu- 
clear plant or a coal plant—will create 
higher electricity costs. Through con- 
servation, we reduce our need for new 
plants and, thus, help keep our costs 
down. 

If conservation and the use of re- 
newable sources of energy are such 
good ideas, why do we need tax incen- 
tives to get people to use them? For 
several reasons: 

In a perfect world of perfect infor- 
mation, people would know the exact 
costs and savings involved, and would 
make their energy investments in 
those areas in which the technology is 
well established. However, people do 
not have perfect information. Many 
people fail to install energy-saving de- 
vices or use renewable energy sources 
even though it would be financially 
beneficial for them to do so. Our cur- 
rent tax incentives provide the added 
impetus they need. Second, in many 
areas, the technology is new or experi- 
mental. The industries are just start- 
ing to grow and there is some legiti- 
mate question about whether the 
technology will be cost effective; but 
the stakes are worth the risk. We need 
to provide incentives so that the 
United States can maintain the lead it 
now enjoys in renewable energy tech- 
nology. Clearly, Europe and Japan are 
rapidly increasing their assistance to 
these industries. The United States 
previously led the world in auto sales. 
We have lost the majority of the auto 
market to other nations. We cannot 
allow that to occur in renewable 
energy and energy conservation equip- 
ment. 

The Treasury Department is now re- 
viewing the usefulness of the conser- 
vation and renewable energy tax in- 
centives and will shortly make a rec- 
ommendation to the White House. I 
hope they will fully consider the huge 
impact that these technologies can 
have on the cost of the energy in the 
United States, on the increased energy 
independence of our country, on con- 
servation and the use of renewable 
energy sources, and on our ability to 
sell our products overseas. 

Government funding of research 
and grants for installation of conserva- 
tion and renewable energy materials 
have already been drastically cut. The 
administration is clearly planning to 
propose further reductions. To pro- 
pose repeal of these tax provisions at 
this time would create severe damage 
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to a large number of projects that are 
even now under negotiation. Certainly, 
we must reduce our budget deficits. 
However, I believe that this would be 
one of the worst places to reduce our 
assistance to taxpayers. The fact that 
a majority of the House, 228 Members, 
have joined in cosponsoring House 
Resolution 243 clearly shows that the 
need to preserve these tax incentives is 
widely felt by the Members of this 
body.e 


A TRIBUTE TO FRITZ REDER 
HON. LYLE WILLIAMS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e Mr. WILLIAMS of Ohio. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to bring to the atten- 
tion of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives a man well respected for his ef- 
forts on behalf of the Saxon Club of 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

The man is Fritz Reder. Mr. Reder 
moved to this country in 1956 from 
Wiesbaden, Germany. He has devoted 
many hours of his time to the Saxon 
Club and other ethnic groups. He is a 
member of the Youngstown Saxon 
Club Branch 30 where he held various 
offices. He served on the club's build- 
ing committee in 1967 and 1974. He 
also spent countless hours gathering 
cultural artifacts from the club's cul- 
ture room. He personally made or do- 
nated several items for display in that 
room. 

Mr. Reder was a representative of 
the Landsmannschaft of the United 
States. He also promoted the ex- 
change of brass bands between the 
United States, Austria, and Germany. 

To the many friends and admirers 
he has in the Saxon Club, Mr. Reder 
will always be thought of as a fine and 
concerned person always ready to give 
of himself for the betterment of all. 
This esteem for Mr. Reder was demon- 
strated on October 15 of this year 
when the Youngstown Saxon Club 
held a testimonial dinner in Mr. 
Reder's honor. Those attending have 
said they felt that was the least they 
could do for a man who has done so 
much for them and their organiza- 
tion.e 


A NICE IDEA THAT HAS NOT 
WORKED 


HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
we recently voted to extend the Voting 
Rights Act, an action which I support- 
ed and voted for, and it will soon be 
the Senate's turn to act. During the 
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floor debate, I indicated my concern 
with one provision of the act, dealing 
with the requirement for printing bal- 
lots in languages other than English. I 
noted the experience of several coun- 
ties in my district with the provision, 
and voted to amend that section of the 
act to make it more practical; an 
amendment which unfortunately did 
not pass. 

In that regard, I would like to share 
with my colleagues an editorial which 
recently appeared in the Ventura 
County Star-Free Press, on October 
15, 1981, entitled, “A Nice Idea That 
Hasn't Worked”: 

A Nice IDEA THAT HASN'T WORKED 


Under the heading of nice ideas that 
haven’t worked too well, we would have to 
include bilingual voting. 

That was mandated by the federal Voting 
Rights Act of 1975, recently extended by 
Congress, which required election material 
to be printed in the native languages of mi- 
norities constituting more than 5 percent of 
the population. 

The goal was to encourage greater partici- 
pation by minorities in the American elec- 
tion process. But it really hasn't turned out 
that way. 

In most of California, as in Ventura 
County, the primary thrust of bilingual 
voting material has been in Spanish. But ex- 
perience has shown that very few voters 
have used the Spanish-language material 
that was made available. 

In the June 1980 primary election, for ex- 
ample, 7,180 Spanish-language ballots were 
printed in Kings County; two were used. 
Similar results are found throughout the 
state. 

This experiment in bilingual voting hasn't 
been cheap. Extra expenses added an esti- 
mated $750,000 to the cost of the 1980 gen- 
eral election in California. And the cost per 
Spanish ballot used, where it has been cal- 
culated, has been steep. 

In San Bernardino County 1980, $108,000 
was spent to provide bilingual election mate- 
rials. With only 113 ballots used, the cost 
was $950 a ballot. 

In Ventura County, the cost hasn't been 
so prohibitive, because the county's chief 
elections officer,  Clerk-Recorder Bob 
Hamm, has taken a different approach. Mr. 
Hamm makes Spanish voting material— 
sample ballots and voting instructions— 
available to those who ask for it. Each poll- 
ing place has a sample ballot in Spanish, 
and at precincts with heavy Spanish-speak- 
ing voter registration, there is an election 
worker who is fluent in Spanish, to provide 
aid to any voter who asks for it. 

The cost of printing the Spanish language 
material was about $40,000 for the two elec- 
tions of 1980, says Mr. Hamm. There were 
about 1,700 voters who asked for voting ma- 
terials in Spanish, putting the added cost at 
about $24 per voter (if all 1,700 voted). 

That beats printing thousands of bilingual 
ballots, to have only a few of them used. 

The irony is, Mr. Hamm was actually 
threatened with jail by federal elections of- 
ficials for failure to comply with the Voting 
Rights Act in 1976. Logic finally prevailed, 
and the feds accepted his procedure. 

Some Taxpayers are impatient with the 
whole idea of bilingual voting, since English 
is the language of this country. And there 
are limits to how far elections officials 
should go to try to overcome plain apathy 
by non-voters, no matter what language 
they speak. 
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But bilingual voting is a federal require- 
ment, and since it is, Mr. Hamm's approach 
to compliance seems the best way to handle 
a well-intentioned idea that simply hasn't 
produced the hoped-for results.e 


HIGH INTEREST RATES AND 
THE FAMILY FARM 


HON. PAUL SIMON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


@ Mr. SIMON. Mr. Speaker, the 
family farmer has been the backbone 
on which this country's productivity 
was founded. The men and women 
who are family farmers have fed this 
Nation since its earliest days. They are 
people who understand the economy, 
because they have provided the basis 
for its health and growth for years. 
They have done so while having to 
adjust to every turn in our Nation's 
economy, and having to remain pro- 
ductive. The family farmer has to 
know not only about soil conditions 
and weather patterns, he or she must 
also know about the economic climate, 
and how to adapt to its shifts. The 
family farm is a critical barometer to 
our economic health, and the farmer 
is telling us that things are becoming 
very sick. A farmer in my district, 
Lindel Whitelock of Grantsburg, Ill., 
has taken the time to spell out very 
simply and clearly what high interest 
rates are doing to his farm business. 
His is a small operation, he and his 
wife run 560 acres on which they grow 
corn, grain, sorghum, and wheat and 
raise hogs and cattle. Mr. Whitelock 
originally offered these comments to 
be placed in the record of the House 
Budget Committee. For those who 
have trouble understanding how dire 
the high interest situation is, they 
provide a very apt lesson. Because 
they explain the interest rate crisis so 
well, I am inserting a summary of Mr. 
Whitelock’s remarks into the RECORD: 

COMMENTS ON INTEREST RATE SITUATION BY 

LINDEL WHITELOCK, GRANTSBURG, ILL. 

I am a family farmer. My background in 
farming and farm financial management 
gives me an understanding of the current 
agricultural situation and the impact high 
interest rates have had on the family farm. 
The farm which I operate has been and still 
is a farm which is suffering due to high in- 
terest rates and high costs. 

Let me describe the plight my wife and I 
currently face. I own and operate 420 acres 
and rent another 140 acres. My land has all 
been purchased. My interest rate on my real 
estate mortgage is 12*4 percent. In addition 
to my real estate loan I have a loan for 
equipment and operating expenses. The in- 
terest on this money is the prime rate plus 
one percent, offered by a bank in St. Louis, 
Missouri. This means the interest on my op- 
erating money has exceeded 20 percent for 
over one year. Our operation is of a general 
nature. We have corn, grain, sorghum, 
wheat, hogs and cattle. Basically, if there is 
one good area of farming, we are able to 
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offset losses in another crop by having this 
type of operation. I would like to explain 
what impact high interest rates have had on 
my operation. 

The major impact is that through high in- 
terest periods my repayment ability is great- 
ly lessened. For example, an increase of one 
percent reduces my ability to repay $1,600 
on my loans. This interest puts a squeeze on 
next year's funds. If interest continues to 
climb the squeeze will eventually eliminate 
me from farming. Higher interest rates in- 
crease my cost of operation. Interest is an 
overhead cost and must be paid first. The 
items which I purchase for production in- 
crease as a result of processors passing the 
cost onto the purchaser. The same is true 
when the final processor purchases our 
grain, hogs and cattle. Due to the loss of net 
income through higher interest paid, higher 
cost, and lower sales prices, less money is 
available for the purchase of farm equip- 
ment, consumer items or the items that 
would increase the efficiency of my oper- 
ation. This eventually will result in severe 
production efficiency losses. The higher in- 
terest charges have caused the curtailment 
of many feeder operations which will tight- 
en the supply of meat to the consumer. The 
bottom line is that a slowdown in the farm- 
ing sector leads to losses in other areas. 

The impact of high interest is also being 
felt on local businesses. As farmers have less 
money, or as money becomes tighter, farm- 
ers spend less and in turn local and national 
businesses slump. In addition higher cost 
money creates cash flow problems for many 
people other than farmers. For example, 
most farmers purchase production items in 
the spring of the year, however they do not 
have income until fall due to the time re- 
quired to produce a crop. Agriculture, unlike 
other areas of production has a 3-6 month 
time lag in starting an income flow after 
inputs are made. The only exception is the 
dairy business. Farmers pick up input items 
and do not usually pay for these items for 
60 days and then he pays generally with 
borrowed money. The supplier has to re- 
plenish his stock and pay for that stock 
within 30 days. This policy then puts the 
local merchant in an income expense cost 
squeeze. Farmer resistance to high interest 
and higher money costs is creating problems 
to local businessmen. These are the prob- 
lems that occur now, but let's take a look at 
what can be anticipated in the future if 
higher interest persists. 

If high interest rates continue, everything 
the farmer and consumer alike purchases 
will increase in price due to the added cost. 
These production or consumer items, will be 
higher not only to those who have to 
borrow money to buy them, but the higher 
costs will be felt by those who pay cash. 
Farmers are going to be asked to take a 
larger risk because elevator operators are 
less willing to forward price our products be- 
cause of the interest they must pay on the 
margin money required when a farmer locks 
in a contract. At this point farmers are not 
able to forward price any wheat because ele- 
vators will not make a bid. Higher interest 
rates make it very unattractive for farmers 
to purchase livestock to go into feed lots. 
This in turn could possibly lead to a short- 
age of meat and higher inflation because of 
higher grocery costs. Higher interest costs 
simply take money from the family farmer 
and give it to the wealthy who have the 
money to loan. 

For many farmers who may find them- 
selves in serious financial difficulty, there 
wil be no out. High interest rates coupled 
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with low prices make it almost impossible 
for anyone to enter agriculture and more 
particularly farming. Farm equipment, real 
estate, durable goods, fertilizers for buildup 
purposes are not selling simply because no 
one has the money to purchase these goods. 
Allis Chalmers, for example has experi- 
enced a 35 percent decrease in sales since 
one year ago. Furthermore this translates to 
unemployment not only at AC's factories 
but at local dealerships. High interest is cer- 
tainly not helping the items the government 
reports say they are helping. 

High interest will not balance the budget, 
nor will it reduce inflation. To balance the 
budget income must increase to match 
spending.e 


MR. KANER'S WINNING POEM 


HON. PETER A. PEYSER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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e Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Speaker, I am en- 
tering in the REcorp a poem written 
by Paul Kaner, a senior citizen living 
in the city of Yonkers. 

This poem won first prize in a city of 
Yonkers-sponsored senior citizens 
poetry contest. 

In addition to being a fine poet, Mr. 
Kaner, who is a graduate of Columbia 
University, has won numerous awards 
for his paintings and drawings. 

I am pleased to share with my col- 
leagues, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Kaner's win- 
ning poem, a moving statement of 
love. 


Gone Is My Love 


I speak of one—a love so fair, 

With halo formed of golden hair, 

And scented garlands rich as wine 
Entwined about a form divine. 

Of one whose voice compelled the ear, 
And all the senses crystal clear, 

To greet a welcome to the sound 

Her gentle steps made on the ground. 


I speak of days and cherished hours 
Our heated frames spent ‘midst the flowers, 
And flaming passions known to young 
Soared skyward in enraptured song. 
Sweet moments spent in warm embrace, 
Of love transcending Time and space, 
We languished ‘neath the sycamores 
And pledged our troth forevermore. 

I speak of one with love intense, 
Exalted by true innocence, 

And shrouded in a virgin shell 

Where I alone with her did dwell. 

But now no deed can I perform 

Which tells of my poor love forlorn, 
For we are rent, no more to meet 

So blissfully in sweet retreat. 


Alas, she’s gone to Death’s domain, 
Forever there will she remain, 

Till I can join, in ecstasy, 

My true love in eternity— 

I speak no more since we're apart, 
Nor will again—till I depart. 


PAUL KANER. 
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MESSAGE FROM HOME ON THE 
ECONOMIC RECOVERY  PRO- 
GRAM: STICK TO YOUR GUNS 


HON. JOHN EDWARD PORTER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, not 
long ago an old friend from college 
days who has been à very successful 
building contractor telephoned to tell 
me his feelings about the Reagan eco- 
nomic recovery program. 

Specifically and naturally he was 
concerned about high interest rates 
and advised me that his company, 
which had earned millions in recent 
years, was now, with the new home 
market virtually dead, barely existing 
on money borrowed at interest rates 
that would soon mean bankruptcy. 

I expected his next words would be 
to urge congressional pressure to 
loosen the Feds tight reins on money 
growth. Instead he said: 

You tell the President to keep right on 
doing what he’s doing and to stop these 
throwaway HUD spending programs that 
pay contractors three times the value for 
public housing and waste billions of taxpay- 
er dollars. 

He demanded continuing efforts to 
cut Federal spending and waste, to cut 
taxes, and to end excessive bureaucra- 
cy and regulation. 

He said: 

If my company’s going to go broke after 
so many years of success, it will be the fault 
of all the stupid economic policies that 
Washington has pursued in the past. But if 
it is to happen, I sure don’t want to go 
under without accomplishing something. 
You people in Washington who have finally 
seen the light, stick to your guns and at 
least we'll have an economic future for our 
country to look forward to.e 


PRESENT DAY COAST GUARD 
HON. BOB LIVINGSTON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, 
one of my constituents whose son 
serves in the Coast Guard recently 
sent me what I believe to be one of the 
best, most informative articles I have 
seen about the Coast Guard. I think 
all my colleagues will agree after read- 
ing this article that serious problems 
exist in the service, and unless correct- 
ed, will cripple the Coast Guard's abili- 
ty to perform its functions. 

[From the Daily Sentry-News, Sept. 23, 

19811 
GUARD OVERWORKED, OUTDATED 
(By Tom Tiede) 

PORTLAND, Marne (NEA).—Capt. Charles 
Mincks says it was to have been a routine 
mission. So last February he ordered the 
crew of the United States Coast Guard 
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Cutter Duane to prepare the ship for a 21- 
day patrol; they were going to the nearby 
Georges Bank to enforce the fishing regula- 
tions. 

But they never left. 

Just before departure the captain stunned 
his superiors by “recommending” that the 
cutter be kept in port for extensive repairs. 
The boat was 44 years old, he explained, 
and so ridden with deficiencies and deterio- 
ration that he decided it was not safe to 
take it even on an everyday patrol. 

The electrical system was rotting, for one 
thing. And the boiler looked as if it could 
blow. Then there were the ventilation 
shafts running throughout the ship; they 
were laden with years of accumulated 
grease and a spark could send rolling fire 
from one end of the vessel to the other. 

Thus Capt. Mincks gave tradition the 
deep six. 

He refused to put out to sea. 

But if the incident shocked Mincks’ supe- 
riors, it should not have surprised them. 
The Duane is just one of many elderly and 
undependable ships in the U.S. Coast Guard 
today, and it may in fact personify a service 
that has quietly become overworked, out- 
dated, ill-equipped and in trouble. 

Indeed the venerable service, which has 
roots in the American Revolution, is awash 
in the sea of hard times. Its commandant, 
Adm. John Hayes, says the force is in “des- 
perate straits”; some of its deck sailors, even 
more candid, feel conditions today are right 
out of His Majesty's Ship Bounty. 

And outside observers are quick to agree. 
Last year the General Accounting Office 
studied the Coast Guard from aft to fore- 
deck and reported that it can no longer be 
expected to carry out all of its duties. One 
GAO researcher adds privately that the 
state of the service is scandalous. 

The scandal may be most evident in the 
Coast Guard's fleet. The GAO believes it is 
too gray and thin to meet its responsibil- 
ities. The average age of a ship in the Coast 
Guard in now 23 years old, and the number 
of cutters (the fleet workhorses) has de- 
clined from 339 to 246 in 10 years. 

What's more, some of the cutters that are 
left are not just old but ancient. Five of 
them, including the Duane, were built 
before World War II. Service officers recall 
with anger that the cutter Cuyahoga, which 
sank on duty in 1978, taking 11 men to their 
deaths, was 52 years old at the time. 

And if the ships are dated, the equipment 
on board is likely to be of similar vintage. 
The life jackets on some of the cutters were 
designed in the 1940s. The rafts are regular- 
ly too worn to pass inspection. Officers say 
the only up-to-date items on the Duane are 
this week's news magazines. 

Ah, the Duane. The captain says it's so di- 
lapidated he's even had trouble with the 
whistle. And the ship's assistant engineer, 
George Self, reports that he has been trying 
for almost two years to replace a steam-op- 
erated laundry component: “‘There’s no 
money,’ they keep saying, ‘no money.'" 

That is the root of the dilemma all right. 
The Coast Guard is unquestionably the 
poor sister of the service. The budget this 
year is a scant $2 billion, or about the cost 
of a single nuclear aircraft carrier, and offi- 
cers say this is because Congress tends to 
forget what the Coast Guard is. 

What it is is both fish and fowl, actually. 
And there is where the confusion lies. The 
service was originated 191 years ago to help 
collect tax revenue for the new nation. It 
was called the Revenue Cutter Service then, 
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and its members were given ranks parallel 
to those in the Navy. 

As it happened, those ranks came in 
handy. When the War of 1812 broke out the 
cutter service was used to bulwark the mari- 
time defenses, and it’s continued to do so in 
all subsequent hostilities. This means the 
Coast Guard has a dual role; saving lives in 
peace, and taking them in battle. 

Despite this military responsibility, 
though, the service has never been a direct 
part of the defense bureaucracy. It was 
originally answerable to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Alexander Hamilton, and 
since then it has become one of the many 
divisions of the Department of Transporta- 
tion. 

In other words the Coast Guard does not 
enjoy the influence of a direct alliance with 
the Army, the Navy and the Air Force. As a 
result it can be overlooked when the money 
is passed around. In recent years the slight 
growth in the Coast Guard’s budget has not 
so much as covered inflation. 

What is worse, the duties of the service 
have in those same recent years expanded 
almost exponentially. It still is the good Sa- 
maritan of the nation's waterways, and it 
still prepares for combat, but it also has 
been given whole new responsibilities for 
law enforcement and border protection. 

In the last decade the Coast Guard has 
been assigned to enforce federal laws re- 
garding boating safety, water pollution and 
the operation of deepwater ports. It has also 
inherited the regulatory responsibilities for 
the 200-mile fishing limit and for illegal im- 
migration and dope smuggling. 

Last year the service intercepted drug 
shipments worth $1 billion. It likewise was 
called to facilitate and secure the arrival of 
more than 120,000 Cubans on the shores of 
Florida. All in all, Coast Guard executives 
say the agency has become the largest 
marine police force in world history. 

At the same time the service has become 
something of a disappointment for an 
alarming number of its members. Men in 
the rank and file say they joined the Coast 
Guard to be part of its traditional work, 
which is search and rescue, but instead 
they've become cops who chase marijuana 
boats, 

Besides this, they do the chasing in vessels 
that are not shown on the recruitment post- 
ers. That is to say those like the 327-foot, 
2,500-ton Duane. At best, the ship is uncom- 
fortable, unsanitary, unredeemable and very 
dangerous. Operations Officer David Ed- 
wards says it’s not fit to habitate. 

The Duane’s mess hall is so small, for in- 
stance, that those waiting to eat must stand 
in a line that stretches to an upper deck. 
And the enlisted men’s shower rooms are 
even worse; there are six showers in one 
room to service half of the 143-man crew, 
that is, if all six of them are working. 

The men say the ship is rife with bugs 
that bite and flies that get into the soup. 
And the rust pops out of new paint like an 
incurable rash. The air-conditioning is 
faulty, the lights are unpredictable and 
there are layers of asbestos on the ceilings 
that worry the environmental! purists. 

Also, there are the sleeping bays, they are 
medieval. The men grump that the three- 
tiered bunks are so close together that 
people with big shoulders can’t turn over in 
the night, and the air is so inherently grimy 
that the sheets turn brown as boot leather 
in the seven days between washings. 

Lt. Cmdr. Edwards says the sleeping bays 
constitute permanent living quarters for 
many of the lower-ranking crewmen. Offi- 
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cers can leave the ship in port, and so can 
enlisted men who are married, but the rest 
of the sailors are required to spend every 
night of their enlistments in the bays. 

No wonder many of the men on the 
Duane can't wait until their enlistments are 
up. And that is apparently a prevailing sen- 
timent throughout the service. The Coast 
Guard is currently up to its authorized 
strength of about 40,000, but the GAO 
report says its retention rate is only 15 per- 
cent. 

In other words, morale is such that fewer 
than two of 10 Coast Guard sailors renew 
their enlistments. And in some ranks the 
rate is only one in 10. Rep. Gerry Studds, 
who handles Coast Guard affairs for the 
House of Representatives, claims the aver- 
age 1981 enlistee has less than two years’ 
experience. 

And Studds, a Massachusetts Democrat, 
says that’s sobering. He thinks the neglect 
and underfunding of the service has cut into 
its heart and soul. And he wonders with a 
good many other advocates when the Con- 
gress and the nation will wake up to the re- 
ality that the Coast Guard is listing. 

In fact they may be waking up now. At 
least the Coast Guard command says things 
are starting to get slightly better. It says 
Congress is paying more attention, the 
Reagan administration seems sympathetic, 
some new ships have been ordered and 
morale may have struck bottom and turned 
around. 

Further, there is talk of greater things to 
come. The GAO suggests the Coast Guard's 
fleet (9,000 vessels) must be completely 
overhauled, Rep. Studds thinks the number 
of men in the service should double this 
decade, and Adm. Hayes says that a “quan- 
tum jump” in the budget is not out of the 
question. 

Quantum jumps? Twice the manpower? 
All of this is still the stuff of dreams on the 
USCGC Duane, where the tow lines remain 
inadequate and the fuse boxes continue to 
be on the critical list, But if the renaissance 
does come, this ship should be at the center 
of the servicewide celebration. 

For it was here last February that Capt. 
Charles Mincks took his stand. When he 
docked the old boat for repairs he said in 
effect that even in the Coast Guard deterio- 
ration has its limits, and that his mission at 
the moment was not worth endangering the 
lives of the men under his command. 

It was a risky act. He might have been 
court martialed for it. But it turned out 
that his superiors understood the decision, 
and agreed with it, and a lot of Coast Guard 
people now think that any reversal of serv- 
ice decline should date to the time this cou- 
rageous captain refused to go to sea.e 


IN SUPPORT OF H.R. 4560 
HON. LYNN MARTIN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, 10 months ago the people of 
northern Illinois sent me to Washing- 
ton to abate excessive Government 
spending. I have been told time and 
time again that for too long the stran- 
gling effect of unquestioned Govern- 
ment spending has taken its toll on 
working Americans. These are the 
very same Americans who benefit 
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from many of the programs contained 
in H.R. 4560—Labor, Health and 
Human Services, Education appropria- 
tions for 1982. 

During the discussion of this far- 
reaching bill, I did not challenge the 
merit of the many worthwhile domes- 
tic programs appropriated in this piece 
of legislation, but in fact questioned 
the continued unleashed spending 
policy of the Federal Government: a 
policy that threatens the very liveli- 
hood of you and I through a sick econ- 
omy—forcing high inflation, high in- 
terest rates, and high taxation by 
which to finance this debt. 

Although it was necessary for me to 
be off the floor at the time the vote to 
send this bill back to the Appropria- 
tions Committee was taken, I had 
every intention to lend my support to 
this unsuccessful effort. An effort that 
was a necessary response to a bill that 
exceeded its limit in the budget resolu- 
tion by $700 million in actual spending 
for combined discretionary and man- 
datory programs: $700 million that 
will have to be made up somewhere 
else and, if not, added to our Federal 
deficit. And, a deficit, I remind you, 
that must be kept to a minimum if we 
are to achieve our goals and objectives 
of a balanced budget and a revitalized 
economy. 

As a longstanding supporter of the 
many programs in H.R. 4560, I do not 
deny their value, but in fact am sup- 
portive of their merit and delicate re- 
lationship with the overall economy.e 


GARMENT WORKERS SUPPORT 
VISIBLE U.S. ROLE IN NORTH- 
ERN IRELAND CRISIS 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


@ Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues copies of letters I received 
from the senior executives of the 
Amalgamated Clothing and Textile 
Workers Union of New York which 
urge a new initiative in Northern Ire- 
land. 

Recognizing the importance of the 
role of the United States in bringing 
peace to Northern Ireland, the 
ACTWU contacted President Reagan 
urging his attention to this area 
through contact with the British Gov- 
ernment. In addition, the union, which 
represents 455,000 textilers, also con- 
tacted British Prime Minister Thatch- 
er, to urge the withdrawal of troops 
and fair and equitable treatment of 
the Catholic minority in the areas of 
employment, housing, and political 
representation. 

Mr. Speaker, as chairman of the 126- 
member ad hoc congressional commit- 
tee for Irish affairs, I am proud that 
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the leaders of the ACTWU have taken 
a lead role in this area, in concert with 
other New York labor groups who 
have also spoken out on this issue. 
The contributions which they make 
can only enhance the work of the ad 
hoc committee, whose primary role is 
to elevate this issue in U.S. foreign 
policy and to expedite a peaceful solu- 
tion to this tragic situation. 

I commend the leaders of the 
ACTWU for their initiative in this 
area and look forward to working with 
them in advancing peace and justice 
for all people of Northern Ireland. 

The letters follow: 

AMALGAMATED CLOTHING AND 
TEXTILE WORKERS UNION, 
New York, N.Y., October 5, 1981. 
Hon. MARGARET THATCHER, 
Prime Minister, 
c/o British Consulate, 
New York, N.Y. 

DEAR MADAM PRIME MINISTER: The Amal- 
gamated Clothing and Textile Workers 
Union affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations deplores and condemns usurpa- 
tion of the people of Northern Ireland 
through the use of British troops and 
armor. 

We deplore the denial of the Catholic 
population in Northern Ireland and the dis- 
crimination of jobs, living standards and po- 
litical representation. We further condemn 
the illegal imprisonment of men and women 
for alleged crimes without trial by jury or 
due legal process. For some 800 years the 
people of Northern Ireland have been sub- 
jugated, exploited and discriminated against 
at the hands of the British government. 

As an organization founded and devoted 
to the principles of human rights with 
equality of justice for all people in all lands, 
we call upon you to begin the necessary and 
inevitable task of a phased out withdrawal 
of British troops of occupation of Northern 
Ireland as a means of achieving the goal of 
peace and justice and the unification of the 
Irish nation 8 centuries overdue. 

Sincerely yours, 
Murray H. FINLEY, 
President. 
JACOB SHEINKMAN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Sor STETIN, 
Sr. Executive Vice President. 
Scott HovYMAN, 
Executive Vice President. 
AMALGAMATED CLOTHING AND 
TEXTILE WORKERS UNION, 
New York, N.Y., October 5, 1981. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: The Amalgamated 
Clothing and Textile Workers Union found- 
ed in 1914 with a membership of 455,000 in 
the United States and Canada deplores and 
condemns the usurpation by the British 
government of the people in occupied 
Northern Ireland. 

We concur and support whole-heartedly 
the official policy statement of the AFL- 
CIO with which we are affiliated condemn- 
ing the centuries old blatant discrimination 
of the Catholic population in jobs, living 
standards and political representation. We 
deplore further the denial of basic human 
rights such as imprisonment of Irishmen 
and women for alleged crimes without trial 
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by jury or due legal process. The Amalga- 
mated Clothing and Textile Workers Union 
has since its very inception actively support- 
ed the cause of human rights and equality 
for all people in all lands. 

As President of the United States of 
America founded on the principles of justice 
and equality and human rights, we respect- 
fully call upon you to use your immense in- 
fluence with the British government to take 
the necessary and inevitable steps of a 
phased out withdrawal of British troops 
from Northern Ireland as a prelude to 
achieve the peace and unification of that ill- 
fated nation 8 centuries overdue. 

Sincerely yours, 
Murray H. FINLEY, 
President. 
JACOB SHEINKMAN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
SoL STETIN, 
Sr. Executive Vice President. 
Scott HOYMAN, 
Executive Vice President.@ 


CUTS IN SOCIAL SPENDING 
HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I 

would like to insert my Washington 

report for Wednesday, October 21, 

1981, into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
CUTS IN SOCIAL SPENDING 


The spending cuts in social programs are 
beginning to pinch. Such is the message I 
get as I travel around the 21 counties of the 
Ninth Congressional District. 

The cuts in spending which have already 
been made will have far-reaching effects. 
Across the nation, 700,000 families will lose 
all or part of their welfare benefits. About 
1.1 million persons will no longer receive 
food stamps. For thousands of children, 
school lunch prices will go higher and meals 
wil be smaller. Some 1.5 million unem- 
ployed workers will not have 13 extra weeks 
of benefits. Approximately 900,000 people 
will not get the public service jobs they had 
been counting on. Fewer federally subsi- 
dized housing units will be available, and 
rents will rise to between 25 percent and 30 
percent of the occupant's income. Scores of 
other changes will be made in these pro- 
grams. About 70 percent of all cuts made so 
far are in programs which help the poor. 

Low-income Hoosiers will also suffer. In 
Indiana, as Governor Robert Orr has said, 
"the cuts will bring pain and more pain." 
Aid to families with dependent children, the 
biggest welfare program, will be cut from 10 
percent to 20 percent. About 20,000 of the 
400,000 households in Indiana which receive 
food stamps will become ineligible, and 
12,000 other households will have their al- 
lotments trimmed. The size of school 
lunches will be reduced and their cost will 
increase. Two-thirds of the 60,000 people 
who draw trade readjustment assistance will 
lose it. Ten thousand public service workers 
will be dropped. In 57 categorical programs 
for social services, funding will fall from 
$204 million to $180 million overall. There 
will be other effects as well. Towns, cities, 
and counties will see their revenue sharing 
trimmed from $87.6 million to $83.2 million. 
Although it is too early to judge with cer- 
tainty, Hoosier college students will prob- 
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ably find it harder to get loans for their 
education. 

Whether nationwide or in our state alone, 
the ultimate impact of the spending cuts on 
people’s lives can only be estimated. Thou- 
sands of families will be deprived of income 
and assistance they need to make ends 
meet. The cuts may carry high social costs, 
including increased crime or urban unrest. 
Most experts believe that under the changes 
approved by the President and Congress, 
the very poor who are totally dependent on 
welfare will be spared major losses, but the 
poor who have low-paying jobs may have to 
quit work altogether. The experts also be- 
lieve that the cuts are coming at a time 
when poverty in the United States is grow- 
ing. However, predictions about the overall 
condition of the poor are difficult to make 
because social programs are run by state 
and local governments, many of which have 
not yet decided what to do. 

The cuts in spending raise profoundly 
complex questions for policymakers. It is 
clear that the nation is changing course 
after years of extraordinary growth in enti- 
tlement programs such as welfare, food 
stamps, school lunches, and unemployment 
compensation. Most of these well-inten- 
tioned programs started off rather modestly 
and then exploded in size and cost. Between 
1970 and 1981, the cost of living rose 138 
percent, yet during the same period federal 
spending for entitlement programs more 
than quadrupled, from $70 billion to $295 
billion. Entitlements now account for 
almost half of all federal spending, up from 
22 percent in 1956. With increased size and 
cost have come waste and bureaucracy. If 
the present trend were to continue un- 
changed, entitlement programs would con- 
tinue to grow and would threaten any 
chance to balance the federal budget. I do 
not find in Congress any dissent from the 
proposition that the growth of entitlement 
programs must be slowed, but the effort to 
cut them back is bound to provoke a strong 
public reaction. Congress realizes that the 
necessary curtailment in federal spending 
will never be achieved by attacking fraud, 
waste, and abuse. We must do our best to 
eliminate such excesses wherever they exist, 
but we should recognize that the cuts in 
social programs now on the books will cause 
hardship for many citizens. 

The cuts in spending should prompt Con- 
gress to think carefully about the role of 
government in a democratic society. All of 
us want ours to be a compassionate society. 
I do not find any real opposition to the gen- 
eral idea that government should protect 
the genuinely needy against the reverses of 
life. At the same time, no one wants to 
bestow unwarranted benefits on persons 
who do not need them. To do so places an 
unfair burden on taxpayers. While all of us 
subscribe to the view that government 
should undertake to do only the things 
which people cannot do for themselves, 
there are many different interpretations of 
that principle. A more serious problem is 
that our economy is no longer growing rap- 
idly. 

After a generation of improvement in our 
standard of living, the nation has entered a 
period of slower growth. Economic growth, 
however, has been an indispensable factor 
in achieving a wide range of social goals. We 
must, of course, take the necessary meas- 
ures to increase our rate of growth, but 
until we succeed there will be increased ten- 
sion over the distribution of income. We 
simply cannot address all the needs of all 
who require, or think they require, a help- 
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ing hand. Controlling government expendi- 
tures, a task which is difficult enough in pe- 
riods of rapid growth, becomes more diffi- 
cult still in periods of slow growth. 

There is general agreement that the costs 
of our social programs have increased while 
our ability to pay for them has not. Almost 
all of us agree that cuts in spending must be 
made, but if these cuts are to be made then 
extraordinary efforts must also be made to 
guarantee social justice and equity for those 
people at the lower end of the economic 
spectrum. If government is going to encour- 
age economic growth with tax reductions of 
many kinds, then it must do everything in 
its power to ensure that available resources 
are distributed fairly. If Americans do not 
perceive the tax and spending cuts as fair, 
then it is a safe bet that the policies which 
set them will, in time, be repudiated.e 


INVESTING IN PEOPLE 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e@ Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues a recent article by Howard 
J. Samuels which was printed in the 
New York Times. Mr. Samuels’ com- 
ments describe the devastating impact 
of President Reagan’s cuts in funding 
for education, job training, day care, 
and other social services. As he clearly 
points out, these are false economies. 
Spending in these areas are invest- 
ments in the future of the Nation, not 
just debits on the budget. 

The text of Mr. Samuels’ article fol- 
lows: 


INVESTING IN PEOPLE 
(By Howard J. Samuels) 


The Reagan Administration’s drastic re- 
duction in funds for education, job training, 
day care, student loans and a host of seem- 
ingly expendable social services are the 
worst sorts of false economies. 

What we are slashing is financing for the 
development of what economists call 
“human capital." In doing so, we have some- 
how lost sight of an essential fact, described 
by Adam Smith. “The skill, dexterity and 
knowledge of a nation's people is the most 
powerful engine of its economic growth." 
Or, as stated by Nobel Laureate economist 
Theodore Schultz, “The rate of return on 
education has tended over time to exceed 
the rates of return on physical capital.” 

In short, while there is a consensus on the 
need to invest more in machinery and re- 
search, we have forgotten the value of in- 
vesting in people's health, education and 
earning capacities. The need to upgrade 
America's human capacities is ever more evi- 
dent as our economy shifts toward service 
professions and higher technology. 

We are approaching a critical shortage of 
highly skilled people. More and more of the 
graduates of our nation's school system 
cannot read and write. Young people who 
cannot fill out a job application or read a 
page of classified ads have literally no pro- 
ductive future in our economy. 
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Not only wil they be unproductive, but 
our increasing cost of welfare and crime is 
becoming a national scandal. However much 
we deplore it, there is no sense at all in de- 
nying that lack of education and training is 
a direct cause of crime, drug addiction and 
despair. The main response to rising crime 
seems to be a willingness to spend lavishly 
on new prisons, not on programs that might 
stop crime. 


Russia, our political competitor, and 
Japan, our economic competitor, are spend- 
ing billions to capitalize on their youth's po- 
tential. Both are engaged in hugely ambi- 
tious educational and technical develop- 
ment programs. Ninety-eight percent of all 
Soviet children now complete the mandato- 
ry 10-year primary and secondary school 
program. Only 75 percent of American chil- 
dren make it through high school. 


More importantly, virtually every student 
receives 10 years of mathematics, five years 
of physics, four years of chemistry, five and 
a half years of biology, five years of geogra- 
phy, three years of mechanical drawing and 
10 years of workshop training for both boys 
and girls. 


Meanwhile, the Japanese are pursuing a 
similarly intensive scientific training pro- 
gram and achieving astounding results. 
Japan now graduates as many engineers 
every year as the United States, and Japa- 
nese students score the highest in the non- 
Communist world in math and science. 


The economic implications for the future 
productivity of America’s work force are 
glaring enough, but the “skills gap" may be 
a greater threat to our national security 
than shortages of sophisticated weapons. 
Buttons and video screens do not wage 
wars—people do. A recent survey of 23,000 
recruits at the San Diego Naval Base 
showed that 37 percent of them could not 
read at the 10th-grade level. 


It is easy to understand why Americans 
have become disillusioned about spending 
on human services. Education, child care 
and health are investments paid from the 
pockets of today’s taxpayers, with a return 
that may not show up for 20 years. 


Obviously, money alone is not enough. We 
must reform our ways of delivering human 
services to make them more cost-effective. 
Our inner-city schools are highly bureaucra- 
tized and ineffective. Our health-care pro- 
grams are laden with waste. It will take 
leaders with courage and foresight to ex- 
plain to the American people that there will 
be no easy fix by simply slashing funds. 


Most of all, we need to realize that spend- 
ing on programs that improve health, liter- 
acy and skills of our people are investments 
in the future of the nation, not just debits 
on the budget. 


This is a bipartisan issue, for the common 
good of the country. I am a Democrat, but 
let me quote A. W. Clausen, a no-nonsense 
Republican and former president of the 
Bank of America and now president of the 
World Bank: “The United States can't ne- 
glect its resources of brain power any more 
than it can neglect energy, capital, or other 
factors of production. Employment, produc- 
tivity, and, ultimately, our humanity hangs 
in the balance.” I could not agree with him 
more.@ 
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THE DURABLE MEDICAL EQUIP- 
MENT DISCLOSURE AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1981 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing the Durable Medi- 
cal Equipment Disclosure Amend- 
ments of 1981. This bill would amend 
title XVIII of the Social Security Act 
to require that medicare beneficiaries 
who are considering the purchase or 
rental of durable medical equipment 
(DME) covered by medicare be given 
certain specific information about the 
equipment they are considering. This 
disclosure requirement is placed on 
the durable medical equipment suppli- 
er. The bill provides that, if such dis- 
closure is made, the supplier may 
accept an assignment of medicare ben- 
efits and charge the beneficiary the 
disclosed price rather than medicare’s 
determination of the reasonable and 
customary charge. 

The purpose of this bill is to focus 
attention on the problems in the DME 
program under medicare and to stimu- 
late discussion by proposing a solution. 
Simply stated, the problem is that the 
assignment program for durable medi- 
cal equipment is not working as Con- 
gress has intended—to help medicare 
beneficiaries obtain needed supplies 
and equipment. Excluding the sale or 
rental of oxygen equipment and items 
costing less than $50, it is believed 
that a small percentage of DME pur- 
chases and rentals are subject to as- 
signed claims. 

The reasons for this are not hard to 
find. First of all, there are very few 
standard items in the DME area. 
There are many variations and added 
features for DME products designed 
for different types of patients and for 
different periods of use. Also, current 
medicare law and policy effectively 
discourages a medicare beneficiary 
who needs and desires a special fea- 
ture from obtaining that feature and 
still assigning his claim for medicare 
payment to the supplier. 

As a consequence of all this, many 
dealers simply refuse to accept assign- 
ments for most DME purchases. 

This proposal is one way to help 
solve this dilemma. It would allow 
beneficiaries to choose—and to pay for 
themselves—those added features of 
DME covered by an assignment which 
they feel are necessary and desirable 
for their condition. And, most signifi- 
cantly from the point of view of the 
beneficiary and the medicare program, 
to complement this change in assign- 
ment policy, the full disclosure re- 
quirement would provide a vigorous in- 
centive for cost constraint and price 
competition among DME suppliers. It 
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would also have the very desirable 
effect of equipping medicare benefici- 
aries and their families with informa- 
tion necessary to be prudent buyers at 
the time the item of DME equipment 
is being considered for purchase or 
rental. 

The DME program has been the 
subject of considerable interest to the 
Department of Health and Human 
Services and Congress over the years. I 
am well aware that there are several 
issues which may be raised about any 
proposal to change the assignment 
policy with respect to DME. There- 
fore, I would like briefly to discuss 
some of these matters. First and fore- 
most is the question of possible addi- 
tional cost to the medicare benefici- 
ary. Nothing in this proposal would 
reduce the amount of money medicare 
will reimburse as the reasonable 
charge for an item. Moreover, this pro- 
posal would introduce real competition 
and thus restrain beneficiary costs by 
requiring full disclosure of price infor- 
mation and allowing the beneficiary 
time to “shop” for a lower price. For 
standard items of DME—those that do 
not involve additional features—it can 
reasonably be expected that in many 
cases that price will not exceed the 
medicare reasonable charge—at least 
in instances where that charge has 
been fairly and accurately determined. 

A second concern will be the cost to 
the medicare program. This is a par- 
ticularly compelling question because 
of the need to keep costs down in all 
parts of the Federal budget. Here 
again, the requirements of full disclo- 
sure will assure that suppliers are 
fully competitive with one another 
and that beneficiaries are fully in- 
formed, prudent buyers. In effect, this 
proposal would tend to create competi- 
tion where none exists now and con- 
strain program costs without the 
added administrative costs of price 
surveillance and controls. 

Third, some may fear that an unfor- 
tunate precedent would be created by 
modifying the assignment policy with 
respect to only one aspect of the medi- 
care program. First of all, no other 
part of the medicare part B program is 
so much beyond the control of the 
provider; the DME supplier is at the 
mercy of the manufacturer product 
design and pricing decisions. Although 
equipment servicing provided by the 
DME supplier can be a significant con- 
tribution to the well-being of the med- 
icare beneficiary, it is only rarely a sig- 
nificant component of the cost of an 
item. By contrast, the price of most 
other medicare part B services is sig- 
nificantly within the control of the 
provider itself and not determined sig- 
nificantly by outside forces. Moreover, 
the principles of making an informed, 
prudent buyer of the medicare benefi- 
ciary may well be a principle which is 
worth watching and considering for 
other areas of the medicare program. 
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Last, some may be concerned that 
modifying the assignment policy is a 
more fundamental change than is nec- 
essary to deal with DME problems. 
Proponents of this view would argue 
that updating the medicare charge 
screens more frequently should be 
enough. In response to this, it should 
be pointed out that updating the 
screens simply would not go far 
enough. That would benefit only the 
DME supplier with added medicare 
costs at a time when we can least 
afford them. That would interject no 
additional element of price competi- 
tion among suppliers and provide no 
further information to medicare bene- 
ficiaries to enable them to become 
prudent buyers. The mandatory dis- 
closure requirement does both. It is 
indeed a departure in medicare pro- 
gram policy, but it is a reasonable quid 
pro quo for modifying the assignment 
policy with respect to DME. 

These and other questions, I am 
sure, will be fully debated in the 
months to come. The purpose in pro- 
posing the Durable Medical Equip- 
ment Disclosure Amendments of 1981 
is to stimulate this discussion, to focus 
on the failure of the DME assignment 
policy, and to stimulate the search for 
solutions to the problem. I believe 
that this bill provides one workable so- 
lution. There may be others. If so, I 
urge that they be brought forth and 
discussed fully by medicare benefici- 
aries, DME suppliers, medicare pro- 
gram officials, and the Congress.e 


A SILVER ANNIVERSARY SALUTE 
TO IOTA CHAPTER OF TAU 
GAMMA DELTA SORORITY, 
INC. 


HON. LOUIS STOKES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, the Iota 
Chapter of the Tau Gamma Delta So- 
rority, Inc., in Cleveland will celebrate 
its silver anniversary on Saturday, Oc- 
tober 31, 1981. Mr. Speaker, as this 
group of distinguished and dedicated 
business and professional women in 
the Cleveland metropolitan area mark 
another milestone in their rich history 
of service to the community, I feel 
that it is appropriate to pay tribute to 
them. 

Mr. Speaker, the Iota Chapter of the 
Tau Gamma Delta Sorority, epito- 
mizes and successfully implements 
every goal and program of the nation- 
al organization. To best understand 
the outstanding job the chapter in 
Cleveland is doing, we must first 
review the program goals set forth by 
the national organization. 

Mr. Speaker, the national organiza- 
tion was founded in 1942 by eight tal- 
ented business and professional 
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women in Detroit, Mich. The sorority 
adopted as its purpose the cultivation 
and encouragement of high scholastic 
standards, the promotion of high indi- 
vidual conduct, and the enhancement 
of harmony, discipline, and general 
welfare of the womanhood. There are 
over 800 active members in the Tau 
Gamma Delta Sorority nationally. 

Mr. Speaker, the key words that 
characterize the work of the Tau 
Gamma Delta Sorority are service and 
support. Both words provide the 
strong foundation for them activity 
promoted by the national organization 
as well as the local chapter in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Under the dynamic leadership of na- 
tional president Noma O. Scott, the 
organization has implemented and ex- 
panded service projects which have 
provided valuable encouragement and 
exposure for many young people in 
the various chapter areas across the 
Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, one of those programs 
is called “‘Taugadetta” which is de- 
signed to give young and aspiring art- 
ists needed exposure in their pursuit 
of successful careers in the art field. 
Another national project is called 
“Tauettes”. This is a group organized 
by the sorority for the purpose of en- 
couraging teenage girls to develop in- 
terests in social, cultural, and educa- 
tional activities. 

Mr. Speaker, the exhaustive list of 
other service projects include a nation- 
al charity award given each year at 
the organization’s convention in recog- 
nition of organizations rendering out- 
standing service in the community 
where the meeting is held. Local and 
national scholarship awards are given 
also to outstanding and needy stu- 
dents in the Cleveland metropolitan 
area and across the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, as I noted at the begin- 
ning of this tribute, the members of 
the Iota Chapter of Tau Gamma Delta 
Sorority in Cleveland are, in my esti- 
mation, probably the finest examples 
of the dedication of the women in the 
national organization. 'They have 
taken the charge and purpose of the 
sorority close to their hearts and con- 
sciences. 

By doing so, they have embarked on 
new approaches to enhance and 
expand the national projects and pri- 
orities. This has meant unflinching 
service, financial support, and dona- 
tion of valuable time and talents for 
worthy projects. However, this is noth- 
ing new for these active women. 

Since their founding in 1956 by 
Alma Alsup, Ann L. Allen, Vera Lewis, 
Evelyn Thompson, Zella Higgins, and 
Madelyne Blunt, the city has been im- 
pacted in a positive manner by the no- 
table business expertise and social con- 
sciousness of the organization. 

These dynamic women set the tone 
in 1956 for the aggressive and progres- 
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sive programs of the Iota Chapter of 
the Tau Gamma Delta Sorority 
through the years. Holding true to 
and carrying forth the ideals of the 
national and local founders, the Cleve- 
land chapter has increased its mem- 
bership to 50 members and swelled its 
power in order to fulfill its project 
commitments throughout the Cleve- 
land metropolitan area. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to conduct- 
ing local projects in accordance with 
the national priorities, the sorority 
members, under the leadership of 
President Mary Hills, have developed 
their own unique programs. This chap- 
ter has embarked on such needed and 
worthwhile programs as an ongoing 
service project at the Rose Park Con- 
valescent Home for the elderly and 
other such facilities in the area. These 
women have taken the time to give 
birthday parties, holiday celebrations, 
and visitations to the patients at the 
convalescent centers and veterans hos- 
pital. They also have donated money 
and put on Christmas parties for the 
children at the Howard Metzenbaum 
Receiving Home for Children. 

The members of Iota Chapter, Tau 
Gamma Delta Sorority have worked as 
hostesses for various art benefit 
shows. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to serving 
as hostesses, the chapter members 
have worked diligently within their 
own neighborhoods in encouraging 
others to become more socially respon- 
sible. Chapter members are closely as- 
sociated with the March of Dimes 
project and Cancer Fund in Cleveland. 

Mr. Speaker, it is evident to me and 
to the community through the deeds 
of the women of the Iota Chapter of 
the Tau Gamma Delta Sorority that 
the key words “service” and “support” 
have been taken seriously and enthusi- 
astically incorporated into the soror- 
ity’s projects. By referring to these 
words for inspiration and guidance, 
the women have made an indelible 
mark on the community in Cleveland. 

Historically, we assess the impact of 
an organization based 10 and 25 year 
intervals. Accordingly, the silver anni- 
versary is an appropriate time to 
review the work and activities of the 
Tau Gamma Delta Sorority in Cleve- 
land. In reviewing their work, it is evi- 
dent to me that the Iota Chapter of 
Tau Gamma Delta Sorority has been 
an active force in the community 
during the past 25 years. 

On this significant occasion, the 
motto of the national organization 
seems to be the most appropriate trib- 
ute to these women. That motto is “Tl- 
luminating the Pathway.” 

Mr. Speaker, the women of the Iota 
Chapter, Tau Gamma Delta Sorority 
in Cleveland have been the ray of 
light which brought hope to the elder- 
ly, the neglected, and the needy in 
Cleveland. They also have been the 
light in forging new ideas to meet the 
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problems of those groups. Finally, 
they have been the torch of knowl- 
edge always illuminating the path to a 
better future for the young people in 
Cleveland. Looking toward the next 25 
years, I know that their light, their vi- 
tality, and their enthusiasm will reach 
new heights. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I ask my 
colleagues to join me in a salute to the 
members of the Iota Chapter of the 
Tau Gamma Delta Sorority, Inc. on 
their silver anniversary on October 31, 
1981. 


JOHN J. CURLEY, EDUCATOR 
AND ADMINISTRATOR: A DEDI- 
CATED PUBLIC SERVANT 


HON. DON RITTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, this 
summer my district lost an outstand- 
ing individual when Mr. John J. 
Curley, teacher, principal, and school 
administrator for over 40 years, passed 
away at the age of 74 years. 

I knew John Curley for only a 
couple of years but I had a great re- 
spect for his reputation as an educator 
and was aware of his major contribu- 
tions to the well-being of the Easton 
Area School District since 1941 
through his educational leadership in 
Lehigh County. Mr. Curley not only 
taught and served as a principal and 
administrator in the Easton school 
system, but he also held key posts on 
educational advisory boards and was a 
past president of the Easton Teachers’ 
Association. He remained an active 
and vital citizen until shortly before 
his death, and touched all who worked 
with him in a special way through his 
consideration and warmth. 

I am pleased to be able to bring his 
distinguished public service record to 
the attention of my colleagues, and I 
extend my condolences to his wife, 
Emily of Palmer Township, and his 
sons, John J. and Thomas.e 


AN ACKNOWLEDGEMENT OF 
THE SIERRA CLUB PETITION 
TO CONGRESS 


HON. ROBERT T. MATSUI 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e Mr. MATSUI. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
servation movement, initiated by a 
group of concerned Americans such as 
John Muir and Gifford Pinchot during 
the administration of Theodore Roose- 
velt, has grown in both strength and 
stature since these early beginnings. 
Over the past 80 years, Americans 
have grown increasingly more con- 
cerned about the environmental qual- 
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ity of the world they inhabit and with 
the preservation of sensitive ecosys- 
tems and public lands that their de- 
scendants will inherit. In response to 
these considerations, organizations 
such as the Sierra Club, the Wilder- 
ness Society, and the National Wildlife 
Federation have been formed and 
serve as a valuable link between citi- 
zens interested in environmental ques- 
tions and elected officials who formu- 
late public policy on these issues. The 
enactment of much needed conserva- 
tion legislation over the last two dec- 
ades, including the Alaska National In- 
terest Lands Conservation Act of 1980, 
the Surface Mining Act of 1977, and 
the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act of 1965, attest to the pub- 
lic’s, and the Congress, continuous 
support for the preservation of our 
Nation’s natural resources. 


During these past 9 months, the De- 
partment of the Interior has advocat- 
ed a number of specific actions and 
proposals which would alter profound- 
ly this strong Federal commitment to 
environmentally sound governmental 
policies. The adverse actions undertak- 
en by the Department center on the 
reduction and elimination of Federal 
funds for enforcement, planning, and 
resources inventories so necessary for 
safeguarding the continued environ- 
mental health of America’s national 
parks and recreation areas, public 
lands and wildlife sanctuaries. 


Although many of these new Feder- 
al policies affect the Nation as a 
whole, I am particularly concerned 
about the ramifications of these ac- 
tions on California. During the past 
year, the Interior Department recom- 
mended that four ecologically sensi- 
tive northern California coastal areas 
be opened for oil and gas leasing ex- 
ploration. Moreover, in refusing to 
proceed on regulations to protect 
marine mammals, the Interior Depart- 
ment has jeopardized the unique sea 
life along the California coast. In rec- 
ommending to allow airboats in Se- 
quoia National Park, the Department 
has violated the historic tranquility 
found alone among these giant trees. 
In revoking the executive order on off- 
road vehicles, the Department has 
subjected the ecologically fragile ter- 
rain of the California deserts to per- 
manent damage. 

Instead of allowing the significant 
environmental gains achieved during 
the past 80 years to erode, we must 
work aggressively to retain existing ec- 
ological protections. America must 
pursue consistent environmental poli- 
cies which adhere to the principles of 
multiple use and conservation, in 
order to insure that future genera- 
tions can enjoy the irreplaceable 
beauty of our forests, wild lands, and 
waters. Both elected and appointed of- 
ficials must realize the importance of 
this effort and the depth of Ameri- 
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cans’ support for the preservation of 
our national resources. 

By petitioning Congress in support 
of environmentally protective policies, 
these petitioners are continuing in the 
tradition of the first conservationists 
who actively lobbied the Congress for 
the establishment of such natural 
monuments as Yosemite and Yellow- 
stone National Parks. It is hoped that 
the long-term environmental needs of 
our land will be as well served by these 
petitioners today as by the personal 
commitment of John Muir so many 
years ago.@ 


DEMOCRATIC STUDY GROUP 
HON. WILLIAM M. BRODHEAD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


@ Mr. BRODHEAD. Mr. Speaker, yes- 

terday, Mr. WENDELL BAILEY, Republi- 

can of Missouri, in a floor statement, 

press release, “Dear Colleague," and a 

letter to Chairman Hawkins of the 

House Administration Committee, 

made some allegations of improper ac- 

tivities against the Democratic Study 

Group. The charges made by Mr. 

BAILEY are totally unfounded and in- 

accurate in virtually every detail. 

Today I sent to Chairman HAWKINS 
of the House Administration Commit- 
tee the following response to Mr. BAI- 
LEY’s charges. I believe that this letter 
clearly and unequivocally deals with 
each and every allegation Mr. BAILEY 
has made and shows that his case is 
totally without merit. DSG executive 
director Dick Conlon and I will be 
happy to respond to the inquiries of 
Members. 

The letter follows: 

Democratic STUDY GROUP, 
U.S. HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., October 21, 1981. 

Hon. Aucustus F. HAWKINS, 

Chairman, Committee on House Adminis- 
tration, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am writing in 
behalf of the Executive Committee of the 
Democratic Study Group with respect to 
the letter you received yesterday from Mr. 
Bailey of Missouri making a number of alle- 
gations regarding the operations of the 
Democratic Study Group. 

Mr. Bailey alleges that DSG has operated 

illegally by using funds paid from Members' 
official expenses allowance to pay staff sala- 
ries. 
This is untrue. DSG does not violate any 
rule or regulation of the House in payment 
of its staff. For more than 22 years, the sal- 
aries of DSG staff have been paid partly via 
clerk-hire—to the extent it was available— 
and the remainder from a separate payroll 
account using funds received from payment 
of Members’ dues and—in earlier years— 
outside contributions. 

This account is registered with the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service, the same as a private 
business, and DSG has withheld Federal 
income taxes and social security taxes from 
employees' salary payments, the same as a 
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private business. The leaders of DSG 
checked the propriety of this method of 
paying staff 22 years ago and on occasion 
since then and have been assured that it is a 
proper procedure. In fact, Paragraph 5 of 
the proposed regulation is a direct model of 
the DSG system. 

Specifically, DSG has checked out the 
propriety of using funds which are received 
from Members via vouchered payments 
from their official expense allowance to pay 
DSG staff salaries, and we have been as- 
sured by officials of the House Administra- 
tion Committee and the Committee on 
Standards of Official Conduct that the re- 
strictions which apply to Members' use of 
such funds do not apply to their use by enti- 
ties which receive such funds in payments 
for services, etc. This fact is specifically rec- 
ognized now by Paragraph 5 of the proposed 
regulation. 

In addition, Mr. Bailey alleges that DSG 
violates House rules by paying its Executive 
Director more than would be allowed were 
he being paid totally through clerk-hire 
funds. Again, this is inaccurate since that 
portion of the Director's salary which ex- 
ceeds the clerk-hire limit is paid with unof- 
ficial funds from DSG's separate payroll ac- 
count. 

Mr. Bailey also makes a series of allega- 
tions regarding the relationship between 
the Democratic Study Group and its politi- 
cal affiliate, the DSG Campaign Fund, 
which is located in private office space at 
419 New Jersey Avenue, SE. 

With respect to involvement of DSG staff 
in activities of the DSG Campaign Fund, 
DSG adheres to a more rigid standard than 
that required of Members' staff involvement 
in their campaign related activities. The 
House policy regarding campaign work by 
congressional employees, as set forth by the 
Committee on Standards of Official Con- 
duct, is as follows: 

"Employees are expected to fulfil the 
clerical work the Member requires during 
the hours he requires and generally are free 
at other periods," during which time they 
may “voluntarily engage in campaign activi- 
ties." 

To avoid any possible misperception and 
misleading allegations such as those made 
by Mr. Bailey, DSG policy goes beyond this 
House standard by paying DSG staff from 
campaign funds for any work they do for 
the DSG Campaign Fund. In short, when 
DSG staff do any work for the DSG Cam- 
paign Fund it is treated the same as having 
& second or outside job totally separated 
from their duties at the Democratic Study 
Group with the exception that if campaign 
work in any way cuts into the employee's 
regular DSG duties, then the employee's 
DSG salary is reduced accordingly. 

I might note, that Mr. Bailey's attach- 
ment listing DSG staff who have received 
payment from the DSG Campaign Fund 
over the years is inaccurate in several re- 
spects, to wit: Mr. Conlon is not the treasur- 
er of the DSG Campaign Fund and has not 
been for at least two years, Mr. Anderson, 
Mr. Jones and Mr. Stricklet are not pollsters 
or bookkeepers as Mr. Bailey indicates but 
are part-time printers, and Ms. Higgins and 
Ms. Reamy are secretaries rather than poll- 
sters as Mr. Bailey indicates. 

Mr. Bailey also alleges that DSG and the 
DSG Campaign Fund “both have used the 
same computer equipment at the same 
time." This is accurate only insofar as the 
fact that the Democratic Study Group and 
the DSG Campaign Fund used the same 
piece of equipment (a typewriter terminal) 
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at different times. However, the equipment 
involved was neither owned by nor leased 
through the House of Representatives but 
rather was leased from a private business. 
In addition, during the very minimal (2 per- 
cent) amount of time when the machine was 
used for campaign activities, it was located 
in the DSG Campaign Fund office and the 
charges were allocated accordingly between 
the two organizations. 

Mr. Bailey also alleges that “official tele- 
phones" were used by the DSG Campaign 
Fund. That too is inaccurate. DSG Cam- 
paign Fund does not now and never has 
used official telephones. The Democratic 
Study Group has one private (unofficial) 
telephone line and in 1979, during a careful 
reexamination of DSG's accounts, we dis- 
covered that a pollster employed by DSG 
Campaign Fund in 1976 and 1978 had been 
charging long distance telephone calls to 
this private line rather than to the DSG 
Campaign Fund telephone lines when he 
was in other parts of the country. As a 
result, the DSG Campaign Fund made a 
$1,240 reimbursement payment to the 
Democratic Study Group so that there 
would be no question of DSG funds or re- 
sources being used for DSG Campaign Fund 
activities. 

Lastly, Mr. Bailey alleges that the DSG 
Campaign Fund “has used an official enve- 
lope" to mail a report to the Federal Elec- 
tion Commission. Like most Members, the 
DSG Campaign Fund always files its FEC 
reports through the Office of Records and 
Registration rather than mailing them to 
the FEC. But on one occasion in 1979, a 
"Record-size" House envelope was used to 
mail some material to the FEC. I want to 
emphasize, however, that the Congressional 
frank was not used; postage was paid—a fact 
that Mr. Bailey neglects to mention. In ad- 
dition, the postage label appears to have 
been blanked out on the Xerox copy of the 
envelope which Mr. Bailey includes in this 
letter to you. Attached is another Xerox 
copy of the same envelope obtained from 
FEC records which clearly shows a postage 
label in the upper right hand corner. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
note what the Better Government Associa- 
tion noted in its report on Legislative Serv- 
ice Organizations, namely, that DSG has 
been in the forefront of the effort to assure 
accountability in the operation of LSO's. 
DSG has operated responsibly and in strict 
adherence to all House Rules and ethical 
standards over the years, and you may be 
assured that we will continue to do so. 

Thank you for your consideration. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM M. BRODHEAD, 
Chairman.e 


NEW AMERICANS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is with particular pleasure that I 
congratulate 61 residents of Mary- 
land’s Second Congressional District 
who have chosen to become American 
citizens, accepting all of the responsi- 
bilities that freedom and citizenship 
entail. I hope that my colleagues will 
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join me in welcoming these new Amer- 
icans. 

Carol Palatucci, Young Ja Cho, 
Bong Hee Cho, Abdul Malik, Vasiliki 
Gregorakos, Maria Kerr, Tazina Sa- 
maroo, In Soo Jun, Rosaleen Calvert, 
Naji Haroun, Yun Sik Chong, Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Pfunder in behalf of 
Beth Doh-Hee Pfunder, Pothuvayalil 
Kurian, Hyun Kim, Thin Le, Cham 
Le, Diana Weiss, Marjorie Leon, Lai- 
Wang Chen, Chyang Chen, Cesar 
Gamboa, Aldo Paz-Guevara, Farideh 
Sadjadi, Hatem Abdo, Sang Kim, 
Norma Beddows, Antonio Inocencio, 
Rebecca Kitt, Ramzi Abid, Myong Suk 
Hwang, Song Yol Hwang, Joseph 
Orlai, Fung Lee, Shu Lee, Sa Han, La- 
litha Gowda, Hugo Gonzalez-Sarratos, 
Roberto Arguero, Jr., Eun Chong, 
Chen-Yi Lee, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Hochman in behalf of Joshua Evan 
Hochman. 

Myong Kim, Cheong Kim, Sang 
Kim, Son Nguyen, Rosa _ Sebree, 
Eduardo Perez, Swaran Anand, Feige- 
Zipora Abzug, Jacqueline Deming, 
Kyung Isaac, Chong Yi, Young Yi, 
Kwang Kwon, Bernardino Esguerra, 
Concepcion Esguerra, Millicent 
McLeod, Hector McLeod, Homa Ros- 
tami-Rabet, Dae Lee, and Pohlean K. 
Evans.e 


COMMITMENT TO THE CLEAN 
AIR ACT RESOLUTION OF THE 
97TH CONGRESS 


HON. JERRY LEWIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, the rav- 
ages of air pollution can be seen in 
California by anyone who is willing to 
look. It is critical that the Federal and 
State Governments continue in their 
partnership to attempt to decrease the 
impact of air pollutants in our envi- 
ronment. Because of the Clean Air 
Act, great strides have been made to 
clean up the Nation's air. The Clean 
Air Act is an enforceable strategy for 
cleaning up the air and keeping it 
clean. Though the job is not yet fin- 
ished, this legislation has proven to be 
effective in reducing pollution in many 
parts of the country. 

Probably the most far-reaching envi- 
ronmental issue the 97th Congress will 
consider will be amendment and ex- 
tension of this act. It is perhaps the 
most important environmental law 
ever passed by Congress and has 
served as the cornerstone of our na- 
tional effort to control and reduce air 
pollution during the past decade. As 
Congress begins work on the reauthor- 
ization of the Clean Air Act, many 
questions will be raised. 

Today Congressman BRUCE VENTO, 
Democrat of Minnesota, and I, intro- 
duced a congressional resolution reaf- 
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firming the importance of this meas- 
ure. According to a recent Louis Harris 
poll, by 80 to 17 percent, a sizable ma- 
jority of the public nationwide do not 
want to see any relaxation in existing 
Federal regulation of air pollution. 
The Nation's existing Clean Air Act 
should be maintained and strength- 
ened subject only to such changes that 
will improve its administration and ef- 
fectiveness. 

The importance of air quality 
cannot be overemphasized. My feel- 
ings on this subject go back to my 
days in the California Legislature. 
While in the California Assembly, I 
served as chairman of the subcommit- 
tee on air quality and successfully au- 
thored legislation establishing the 
South Coast Air Quality Management 
District in southern California. We 
cannot allow the impressive gains we 
have made in our fight against air pol- 
lution to be wiped out. 

The commitment to the Clean Air 
Act is one way to express the feeling 
of the House of Representatives that 
we are strongly committed to the goals 
and structure of the Clean Air Act as 
amended in 1977. It recognized that 
this act has achieved documented im- 
provement in air quality, to the better- 
ment of public health, welfare, and en- 
vironmental quality and, furthermore, 
suggests that modification of either 
the goals or the structure would nega- 
tively impair the effectiveness of this 
landmark statute.e 


AWACS SALE, TAX CUT 
HON. CARROLL HUBBARD, JR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e@ Mr. HUBBARD. Mr. Speaker, my 
recent decision to vote for the sale of 
AWACS radar aircraft to Saudi Arabia 
was based on the encouragement from 
many of my constituents, including 
Timothy A. Cantrell, an instructor at 
Madisonville Community College in 
my district. Mr. Cantrell has written 
me on that issue and the tax cut bill, 
which I also supported. Mr. Speaker, I 
submit Mr. Cantrell’s letter: 

Dear CONGRESSMAN HUBBARD: Your vote on 
the tax-cut bill was a wise one. Hopefully, 
the President’s policies will solve some of 
our problems. I applaud your cooperating 
with the President rather than trying to be 
a negative force like so many other Demo- 
crats. The people have elected a leader (I 
didn’t vote for him), so I think we should at 
least give him a chance to succeed. To do 
less would be unfair. 

I would also like to encourage you to vote 
for the AWACS sale to Saudi Arabia. I see 
this as the best way of assuring stable oil 
prices at least through 1990 since we will 
not deliver them until 1985 and we will have 
a part in running them through 1990. I real- 
ize it is bad politics to vote against Israel's 
interest, but I don't see this as an anti-Israel 
vote. It is a vote for US interests in the 
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Middle East and stable oil prices for the 
next decade. 
Your friend, 
TIMOTHY A. CANTRELL.@ 


NO NEED FOR FAST-TRACK 
NUCLEAR LICENSES 


HON. EDWARD J. MARKEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Hotse considers the NRC authori- 
zation bill, I intend to offer together 
with the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. Morretr) an amendment to strike 
section 12 of the bill, the provision al- 
lowing interim operation of nuclear 
plants while safety hearings are still 
incomplete. 

Many Members of the House are al- 
ready familiar with the national 
debate which has led to the inclusion 
of that interim operating authority in 
the NRC authorization bill. As you 
know, the nuclear power industry has 
contended since the beginning of this 
year that a large number of completed 
new nuclear powerplants are standing 
idle and being kept from operation be- 
cause of the pendency of these safety 
hearings. The industry has empha- 
sized to the public and to many Mem- 
bers the potential economic cost of 
that purported delay. 

What we have to say to you is 
simple: The industry's claims of delay 
are factually unfounded. Plants are 
not being kept out of operation by 
safety hearings. The Subcommittee on 
Environment, Energy and Natural Re- 
sources began an exhaustive investiga- 
tion of those claims last spring. That 
inquiry culminated in a major report 
approved by voice vote on October 7 
by the full Committee on Government 
Operations. 

The committee report, entitled “Li- 
censing Speedup, Safety Delay: NRC 
Oversight" makes three critical find- 
ings: 

1. The industry has “grossly exaggerated” 
the delay caused by NRC proceedings in get- 
ting new plants on line. In fact, the Commit- 
tee found that only one plant in the country 
even arguably can be said to have been com- 
pleted and to have experienced actual delay 
because of NRC licensing proceedings. That 
plant is Diablo Canyon. For reasons which 
are in the report and in the current head- 
lines, that plant is a poor case for the indus- 
try to rely on while arguing that the NRC 
has impeded operations at new nuclear 
plants. The utility made the critical initial 
siting error of placing the reactor near a 
major earthquake fault, And as revelations 
in the last few days have demonstrated, the 
utility also has made errors in construction 
which at this moment are keeping the plant 
out of operation—despite the fact that the 
plant now has NRC authorization for fuel 
loading and low power operations. 

2. Many of the NRC actions to respond to 
the purported problem of licensing delay 
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have been misguided and detrimental to 
both nuclear safety and public confidence in 
the nuclear industry. In particular, the 
report finds that the interim licensing au- 
thority idea, first proposed to the Congress 
by the NRC last March, is a “remedy with- 
out a reason” which may prove detrimental 
to long-term safety. 

3. Most important of all, the Government 
Operations Committee oversight report con- 
cludes that significant nuclear safety pro- 
grams are behind schedule and are not re- 
ceiving the attention they require if the 
public health and safety are to be properly 
safeguarded. The report concludes that the 
verified problem of safety delay has gone 
untended while the false problem of licens- 
ing delay has received the attention and 
energy of NRC officials. 


Based on those conclusions, I urge 
you to conclude that this interim oper- 
ating authority is not necessary and 
would be an inappropriate power to 
grant to the NRC. If the Congress en- 
dorses this idea, it will be because it is 
acceding to an industry request which 
is not founded in fact. It will be be- 
cause the Congress is too willing to 
accept the claims of the nuclear indus- 
try without the kind of careful scruti- 
ny they deserve. 

Together with my colleague from 
Connecticut, I urge you to support our 
amendment to this bill.e 


BUSINESS LEADERS WANT 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE ACTION 


HON. PAUL SIMON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e Mr. SIMON. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
wrote to a few business leaders whom 
I learned were interested in the rela- 
tionship of our foreign language defi- 
ciencies and U.S. sales overseas. 

I am taking the liberty of inserting 
four of these replies in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

One is from Richard M. Morrow, 
president of Standard Oil Co. of Indi- 
ana. A second is from Robert H. Le- 
venson, vice chairman, Doyle Dane 
Bernbach, Inc, a major advertising 
firm. The third is from Mark Stroock, 
senior vice president and director of 
corporate relations, Young & Rubi- 
cam, Inc., another major advertising 
firm. And the fourth is from Harold 
W. McGraw, Jr., chairman and chief 
executive officer of McGraw-Hill, Inc., 
one of the Nation's leading publishers. 

All mention both the quality and 
quantity problem. 

Mr. McGraw, for example, says: 

We face a frequent problem in finding 
competent executives and journalists who 
command the foreign language we need to 
use. This is a problem encountered, I be- 
lieve, by substantially all American compa- 
nies with large overseas operations. 

While the letters are not in complete 
agreement with each other, they 
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convey a sense of concern about a na- 
tional problem to which I hope we will 
pay more attention. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA), 
Chícago, IlL, September 21, 1981. 

Hon. PAUL SIMON, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Postsecondary 
Education, House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, Cannon House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Thank you for writ- 
ing in connection with H.R. 3231, the Na- 
tional Security and Economic Growth 
Through Foreign Language Improvement 
Act. 

Standard Oil Company (Indiana) shares 
your concern about the quality of foreign 
language education in this country. Our 
company is involved worldwide in well over 
forty countries and depends greatly on the 
goodwill of those countries. Much of that 
goodwill derives from our ability to commu- 
nicate effectively with the host govern- 
ments and nationals of these countries. 
Needless to say, language plays a major role 
in that process. 

In talking with our people I find that they 
feel most strongly about part 3 of your bill 
(on page 2) which states that foreign lan- 
guage is a key tool in understanding the 
“history and culture which influence the 
perspectives, values, and attitudes of the 
people of other countries.” We find this to 
be particularly true in the Arab world 
where expectations run high and sensitivi- 
ties are deep. While we have no illusions 
that many of our employees will actually 
learn Arabic, we do think that exposure to 
the language goes a long way toward famil- 
larizing them with the Islamic heritage and 
civilization. That counts for a great deal and 
is very important to our business. The same 
holds true for other non-Western parts of 
the world. 

Closer to home and of particular rel- 
evance, Latin America and its generally 
Spanish heritage need concentrated atten- 
tion. Very special efforts should be made in 
this area, not only for our relations with 
Central and South America, but for the ob- 
vious domestic reason that Hispanics will 
become an increasingly important force 
here at home. 

For all of these reasons, the United States 
can no longer afford to remain à monolin- 
guistic nation, expecting the rest of the 
world's peoples to adjust to our ways. Thus 
the need for Americans to learn foreign lan- 
guages is more urgent than ever. Toward 
this end, you will be interested to know that 
some of our people are working with the Il- 
linois Foreign Language Teachers Associa- 
tion in furtherance of mutual goals, and 
that one of our foreign affairs specialists is 
the keynote speaker at the association's Oc- 
tober 2 meeting here in Chicago. 

We appreciate your efforts in behalf of a 
renewed dedication to foreign language 
studies at the elementary and secondary 
school levels. 

Sincerely, 
RicHARD M. MoRROW, 
President. 


DOYLE DANE BERNBACH, INC., 
September 22, 1981. 

Hon. PAUL SIMON, 

House of Representatives, Committee on 
Education and Labor, Subcommittee on 
Postsecondary Education, Cannon 
House Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SrMoN: Mr. Bernbach has asked 
me, as International Creative Director of 
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Doyle Dane Bernbach, to respond to your 
letter. 

I agree completely that Americans doing 
business abroad are significantly disadvan- 
taged by poor and insufficient training in 
foreign languages. There is always a subtle, 
but distinct, loss of the “upper hand" when 
one cannot make oneself understood. 

My personal feeling is that the quality of 
foreign language instruction is even more 
important than the quantity. While your 
bill is extremely worthwhile in its purpose. I 
feel that it could be enhanced dramatically 
by building in à number of quality guaran- 
tees. 

For example, the bill could require: 

(1) Native instructors in the foreign lan- 
guage. 

(2) Classes conducted strictly in the for- 
eign language. 

(3) Some required period of time in the 
foreign country. 

(4) A comprehensive final examination 
leading to a special degree (Bachelor of Lan- 
guage, Master of Language). 

(5) An exchange program with leading 
universities in other countries. 

(6) Grants to major professional organiza- 
tions (American Bar Association, American 
Medical Association, The Association of 
American Advertising Agencies, etc.) to pro- 
vide special, professional foreign language 
training. 

(7) Similar inducements to Diplomatic and 
military personnel, if they do not already 
exist. 

(8) Foreign language programs that model 
themselves after the most successful com- 
mercial programs, 

(9) Cable TV channels to provide foreign 
language instruction, 

Finally, I think we have to understand 
that the reason most Americans have not 
mastered a foreign language is that it has 
not been necessary or even useful for us to 
do so. Worse, we consider it a flaw if others 
don't speak our language. (“What's the 
matter with you? Don’t you speak Eng- 
lish?") 

A laudable bill such as yours must, I feel, 
try to make mastery of foreign languages 
both economically and socially desirable 
from the perspective of the students them- 
selves or it cannot succeed. 

We are grateful to have had this opportu- 
nity to comment on this important legisla- 
tion, and wish you great success with it. 

Cordially, 
ROBERT H. LEVENSON. 


Younc & RUBICAM, INC., 
New York, N.Y. September 22, 1981. 

Congressman PAUL SIMON, 

House of Representatives, Committee on 
Education and Labor, Cannon House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SIMON: This is in re- 
sponse to your letter to Mr. Ney dated Sep- 
tember 4 concerning H.R. 3231. We certain- 
ly support this bill and its purposes. In our 
International operation we have often come 
across the shortcoming that your bill is at- 
tempting to correct: the inability of citizens 
of the United States to speak foreign lan- 
guages. 

The only addition to your excellent bill 
that we would suggest is for continuing edu- 
cation. We do believe in the purpose of your 
bill which, as we understand it, is to in- 
crease the teaching of foreign languages in 
secondary schools and colleges. 

However, there are a vast number of 
Americans who have graduated from college 
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and cannot speak foreign languages. Many 
of them are in business. Many of them 
would benefit from language training, even 
though they have completed their formal 
education. We realize this would change 
your bill somewhat but we do think it's im- 
portant not to write off that large number 
of U.S. citizens now in business who have 
completed their formal education and who 
would benefit from such a program. We 
think obviously that the country itself 
would be the ultimate beneficiary. 

We thank you for asking our judgments 
and wish you great good luck with the bill. 

Sincerely, 
MARK STROOCK. 


McGnRAW-HILL, INC., 
New York, N.Y., September 17, 1981. 

Hon. PAUL SIMON, 

House of Representatives, Committee on 
Education and Labor, Subcommittee on 
Postsecondary Education, Cannon 
House Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SIMON: Thank you for 
giving me an opportunity to comment on 
your proposed Bill H.R. 3231, relating to 
foreign language study. I certainly agree 
with you that it is unfortunate there has 
been such a marked decline in enrollments 
in modern foreign languages both at high 
school and college level. I think it is impor- 
tant to us as a nation that our citizens in 
general should have a better appreciation of 
the characteristics and cultures of other 
countries. Surely foreign language study is 
one means of acquiring that. I am sensitive, 
however, to the difficulties that are encoun- 
tered in trying to change this situation, es- 
pecially at a time when federal funding for 
education is being cut and categorical grants 
are in disfavor. Even with better federal 
support the problem is a stubborn one be- 
cause of the lack of opportunities for practi- 
cal use of languages other than English in 
the daily lives of most Americans—a lack 
which reduces their incentives to learn 
them. 

You asked specifically about the problems 
we encounter in competitive international 
markets because of the limited number of 
Americans with foreign language capacity. 
Our overseas operations are substantial, but 
we staff most of them with the nationals of 
the countries concerned who also speak 
English. It is true, however, that we face a 
frequent problem in finding competent ex- 
ecutives and journalists who command the 
foreign language we need to use. This is a 
problem encountered. I believe, by substan- 
tially all American companies with large 
overseas operations. 

This specific problem, however, is not ef- 
fectively addressed by having most or a 
large percentage of American students re- 
ceiving a two- or three-year introduction to 
& language in high school or college, an in- 
troduction which too often soon becomes 
too rusty to be useful. What we and other 
companies need is not so much a large 
number of people with a slight knowledge of 
& foreign language, as a few people with a 
real mastery requiring intensive study. The 
government attempts to meet this problem 
for its own staff through a such specialized 
language schools as those operated by the 
State Department and the Armed Services. 

To help in a similar attack on the prob- 
lems of American businesses, perhaps you 
would want to consider including in your 
Bil a section providing for some govern- 
ment initiative and assistance in aiding uni- 
versity schools of business in offering pro- 
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grams to prepare young people specifically 
for international business careers. These 
should, of course, include intensive and 
thorough foreign language study intended 
to prepare students to discuss business mat- 
ters fluently, but would also include courses 
in international trade and overseas market- 
ing practices, foreign cultural considerations 
of which businessmen should be aware, etc. 
Since the government will be dealing with 
only a relatively few institutions and only 
several hundred or, at the most, a few thou- 
sand students, the cost would be relatively 
small. And I suspect that most of the cost 
would be paid by businesses who send em- 
ployees to such schools along with; the indi- 
vidual students who enroll for their own 
career objectives. This sort of precisely tar- 
geted program could perhaps be very help- 
ful to American businesses seeking to 
strengthen their international competitive 
position and could achieve results rather 
quickly and with very modest government 
expense. 

If it were thought of as an export promo- 
tion and productivity measure, perhaps it 
might also have somewhat greater chance 
of legislative success at the present time 
than if it were thought of as solely an edu- 
cational measure. 

Sincerely, 
HaRoLD W. McGraw, JR.6 


LARRY HOLMES DAY 
HON. DON RITTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
would like to recognize an important 
event which recently took place in 
Pennsylvania, and pay tribute to the 
outstanding individual honored by 
that event. 
September 29, 


1981, was declared 
Larry Holmes Day in Pennsylvania, 
and the highlight of the day was ac- 
tivities I was happy to be a part of 
which took place in the heavyweight 
champ's hometown of Easton, Pa. 

It was a bright, sunny day as we 


gathered in Center Square. Spirits 
were high in anticipation of the Gov- 
ernor's and Larry's arrival. It was a 
very special day for the city of Easton. 

On hand to honor Larry were Gov. 
Dick Thornburgh, and his wife Ginny, 
Easton Mayor Philip Mitman, State 
representatives Ed Sieminski and Len 
Gruppo, representatives of the Easton 
Area Chamber of Commerce, and over 
2,000 of Larry's friends and fans of 
Easton. Later on, sportscaster Howard 
Cosell joined in paying tribute to 
Larry. Larry's mother Flossie and his 
wife Diane were also present. While 
Larry is known nationally for his abili- 
ties in the ring, an important theme of 
Larry Holmes Day was the many and 
varied contributions he made to our 
community. 

Gov. Dick Thornburgh described the 
champ as a “man who has kept his 
roots in Pennsylvania and who honors 
those roots. He has kept his feet 
firmly planted in the community 
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where he grew up.” Indeed that is 
true. While another champion might 
have moved to a larger city seeking 
more publicity, Larry and his family 
have remained in Easton where he has 
become a community leader. In his 
own words, 

I don’t want to be a star. I want to help 
people help people. 

Remembering the help and guidance 
he received as a youngster in Easton, 
Larry is a leading supporter of the 
Boys Club of Easton, St. Anthony’s 
Youth Center, the local NAACP, and 
other charities. His contributions have 
included a new boxing gym and other 
sports equipment, as well as his time 
working with Easton’s youth. 

Recently, Larry has become a leader 
in bringing new business to Easton, 
and has opened his own restaurant, 
nightclub, and sportswear store. He is 
also finishing plans for a sports com- 
plex where a variety of recreational 
activities will be available. The Easton 
Assassin in the ring is Easton's leading 
citizen outside of it. 

In short, Larry Holmes is more than 
the best in his profession, although he 
certainly is that. Larry Holmes is a 
man who cares deeply about his com- 
munity and its residents, and tries 
every way he can to contribute to 
their quality of life. His quiet words of 
wisdom gained through experience- 
always coming from the heart—pack 
even more punch than the ferocious 
left hook. 

I am proud to represent Larry 
Holmes in the U.S. Congress and I am 
doubly proud to call him my friend. 
And I am proud to join the citizens in 
Pennsylvania and especially the city 
of Easton in saying, “Thanks Champs, 
you're the greatest."e 


A SALUTE TO FRED JOHNSON 
AND THE BLACK SHIELD 
POLICE ASSOCIATION 


HON. LOUIS STOKES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, excep- 
tional public servants and the cata- 
lysts for positive change and justice in 
the city of Cleveland are the phrases 
which best describe the Black Shield 
Police Association and its president, 
Fred Johnson. On Saturday, October 
24, 1981, this active and worthwhile 
organization will hold its 12th Annual 
Awards Dinner Dance. 

Mr. Speaker, as that occasion ap- 
proaches, I believe that it is appropri- 
ate to salute the Black Shield Police 
Association for the beneficial work 
and monumental achievements in the 
community. The ideals they have pro- 
moted in the Cleveland Police Depart- 
ment and in the minority community 
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have contributed immensely to the im- 
proved rapport and communication be- 
tween the two groups. 

The best way I know of saluting this 
great organization is by detailing for 
my colleagues the goals of both the or- 
ganization and its leader—Mr. Fred 
Johnson. Mr. Speaker, no salute to the 
Black Shield Police Association would 
be complete without a tribute to Mr. 
Johnson. His life, his motivation, his 
career experiences, and the sacrifices 
he made are deeply intertwined with 
the actions and successes the organiza- 
tion has amassed over the years. 

Mr. Speaker, the primary focus of 
the organization is the elimination of 
barriers between the Cleveland Police 
Department and minorities in the city. 
This is an awesome task. 

But, the Black Shield Police Associa- 
tion has tackled this job enthusiasti- 
cally. The unique and unrelenting ap- 
proach to the task has covered the fol- 
lowing areas: increased minority 
hiring, community outreach programs, 
and educating nonminority officers 
about the needs of the minority com- 
munity. 

Challenging as it may seem, the 
Black Shield Police Association has 
gone forward in pursuing these goals 
using tools such as community involve- 
ment and court actions effectively. 
Many sacrifices were made along the 
way. However, the just principles and 
strong leadership by Fred Johnson 
have stimulated victories for both the 
Black Shield Police Association and 
the minority community. 

Mr. Speaker, the vitality and perse- 
verance of Fred Johnson, a police 
force veteran of 24 years, are an inte- 
gral part of the maturation to a viable 
entity and success of the Black Shield 
Police Association in the city of Cleve- 
land. The organization was formed in 
1964 basically as a social club for the 
few black police officers in Cleveland. 
In 1970, the group was reorganized 
and the goals were revamped. In 1972, 
Mr. Johnson, then assigned to the 
prestigious detective division, became 
the president of the Black Shield 
Police Association. 

Fred Johnson’s unswerving dedica- 
tion to fellow minority colleagues and 
to the community were infectious. At 
that juncture, the organization 
became noticeably more aggressive 
and committed to pursuing the needs 
of the minority community through 
the employment of more minority po- 
licemen and other programs. 

Mr. Speaker, it came as no surprise 
to the community and those of us who 
know Fred Johnson that in the same 
year he assumed the presidency, the 
association pursued its goals with new 
vigor and a lawsuit against the city of 
Cleveland for discrimination in hiring 
and promotion by the Cleveland Police 
Department was filed. That lawsuit 
was the beginning of a long and hard 
struggle in the police force by the or- 
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ganization and unconscionable and 
unfair actions against Fred Johnson. 

In a manner of speaking, Mr. Speak- 
er, there was a cold yet important war 
going on between the department and 
the minority police officers as a result 
of the lawsuit. 

The friction seemingly came to a 
climax in 1975 when Fred Johnson 
charged the department with not 
properly investigating the death of a 
black man by a white police officer. 
That action, in the best interest of jus- 
tice and the community, resulted in 
Fred Johnson being cast into a pseudo 
yet unofficial 20th century exile in a 
police outreach post from his assign- 
ment in the detective division. As- 
signed there for 7 months, Fred John- 
son was required to sign in and out 
and to ask permission from his ser- 
geant before leaving his post. 

Not succumbing to any punishment 
or harassment for his activism, success 
and justice came for Fred Johnson 
and the Black Shield Police Associa- 
tion in 1977. That year, the court 
ruled in favor of the association's law- 
suit. 

The court instructed the city to in- 
stitute a percentage hiring program 
which would insure that 43 percent of 
the officers hired would be minorities. 
The long-term numerical goals set by 
the court were that the force should 
be at least 35.8 percent minority by 
1984. 

Since the lawsuit was initiated, the 
number of minority police force mem- 
bers has grown from 170 to 405. 

The court decision also required the 
city of Cleveland to promote a certain 
percentage of minorities within the 
police force. One out of four candi- 
dates for sergeant must be minorities 
and one out of seven persons promot- 
ed to lieutenant must be a minority 
until 1984 as a result of the court deci- 
sion. 

Additionally, largely because of the 
efforts of the Black Shield Police As- 
sociation, the background investiga- 
tions and promotional exams were 
changed to become job relevant. 

The members of the Black Shield 
Police Association under the leader- 
ship of Fred Johnson started a vigor- 
ous campaign to encourage minorities 
to seek jobs in the police force. This 
has included public service announce- 
ments and other methods. 

Further denoting the members’ com- 
mitment to increasing minority repre- 
sentation on the force, Black Shield 
Police Association members have of- 
fered assistance to those preparing to 
take the academy entrance exam and 
carefully monitor their progress to 
combat high attrition rates. 

Mr. Speaker, the next important 
step of the association under the guid- 
ance of Fred Johnson was their re- 
quest of the Justice Department to en- 
courage the city of Cleveland to pro- 
tect the equitable administration of 
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justice. What resulted from this re- 
quest was that all Cleveland police of- 
ficers are required to attend a 1-day 
seminar at the police academy where 
they are given information on when to 
shoot and when not to shoot a suspect. 
The officers are also informed of their 
civil liability in those kind of deadly 
force situations. This program is de- 
signed to hold down friction between 
the black community and the police 
force by preventing officers from 
acting hastily and without fear of re- 
percussion when it involves action 
sest minorities in the city of Cleve- 
and. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, the associa- 
tion, again under the unswerving guid- 
ance of Fred Johnson, has embarked 
on numerous community outreach 
programs. They are designed to bridge 
the gap between the minority commu- 
nity and the police force. Those pro- 
grams have included the distribution 
of pertinent information on drug pro- 
grams and crime prevention programs. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that his col- 
leagues will agree that the majority of 
the endeavors of the Black Shield 
Police Association were either con- 
ceived or pushed for implementation 
by Fred Johnson. He has been an ex- 
cellent administrator in his two terms 
as president of the association. 

In many respects, he has been the 
catalyst for positive change in the 
community and in the Cleveland 
Police Department. He has given a 
new vitality and sense of purpose to 
the Black Shield Police Association. I 
respect Fred Johnson as a man of 
great vision, courage, and an outstand- 
ing public servant. He is truly one of 
Cleveland’s finest. 

Mr. Speaker, as the Black Shield 
Police Association prepares for the 
12th Annual Awards Dinner Dance, I 
ask my colleagues to pause and salute 
them. The association and Fred John- 
son have brought a new day and hope 
for a brighter tomorrow to relations 
between the Cleveland Police Depart- 
ment and the minority community. 


DON’T BE FOOLED BY THE 
SIERRA CLUB 


HON. DON YOUNG 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


@ Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Speak- 
er, this week, in a well-orchestrated 
media event designed to discredit the 
balanced Federal land policies of the 
Reagan administration and specifical- 
ly, Secretary of the Interior Watt, the 
Sierra Club will be visiting our col- 
leagues in the Congress. The message, 
designed by the leadership of the 
Sierra Club, is that the people of the 
United States reject Secretary Watt 
and his programs. This is blatantly 
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untrue. The following results of a 
recent poll indicate that, regardless of 
their rhetoric, the Sierra Club is not 
attuned to the man in the street—the 
man who has to work hard to feed his 
family and make ends meet in an era 
when we must import the basic re- 
sources for an industrialized economy. 
This same man likes to take his family 
to the national parks when he has 
some vacation time; unlike many in 
the Sierra Club, he cannot afford pri- 
vate aircraft and month-long wilder- 
ness journeys into areas inaccessible to 
the many. Asked reasonable questions, 
the following represents the real 
public view: 

The June 29, 1981, edition of News- 
week magazine contained a recent 
Gallup poll that showed more than 70 
percent of the American people en- 
dorsed Secretary Watt's basic policies 
and general philosophies. 

More than 75 percent of the Ameri- 
can people believe it is possible to 
maintain strong economic growth in 
the United States and still maintain 
high environmental  standards—as 
does Secretary Watt. 

More than 76 percent of the Ameri- 
can people favor increasing oil explo- 
ration and other commercial uses of 
Federal lands—as does Secretary Watt. 

More than 73 percent of the Ameri- 
can people favor spending money to 
improve the condition of the national 
parks rather than expanding the na- 
tional park system—as does Secretary 
Watt. 

And, more than 70 percent of the 
American people favor enlarging the 
area of offshore oil drilling on the east 
and west coasts—as does Secretary 
Watt. 

This poll, and numerous other indi- 
cations of American public opinion, 
show that Secretary Watt is enacting 
the regulatory mandates damaged of 
the Federal Government by the Amer- 
ican people last November 5, 1980. 
Without question, the often too silent 
majority of the American public sup- 
ports the Secretary, his policies, and 
management objectives, which are in 
the mainstream of American con- 
sciousness.e 


AD HOC CONGRESSIONAL COM- 
MITTEE FOR IRISH AFFAIRS: 4 
YEARS OF ADVOCACY ON 
BEHALF OF PEACE AND JUS- 
TICE FOR NORTHERN IRELAND 


HON. DAVID W. EVANS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e Mr. EVANS of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Sunday, September 27, the ad 
hoc Congressional Committee for Irish 
Affairs observed its fourth anniversa- 
ry. I wish to take this occasion to 
review the past, analyze the present, 
and discuss our future activities. 
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Since 1977, the membership of the 
committee has grown. It has always 
been bipartisan in makeup and activi- 
ty. 

At the time the committee was es- 
tablished, we announced that our 
goals were threefold in nature: 

First, we sought congressional hear- 
ings on Northern Ireland; 

Second, we sought to change the 
State Department visa policy which 
served to exclude legitimate segments 
of Irish political thought from enter- 
ing our Nation; and 

Third, we sought to give the Presi- 
dent a broader perspective on the 
Irish question. 

Now 4 years later, we have made 
strides in achieving our objectives. In 
the most general sense, the ad hoc 
committee has raised the Irish issue 
from a position of obscurity to one 
which now regularly commands na- 
tional and international attention. We 
have seen Northern Ireland emerge 
both as a valid foreign policy and po- 
lictical issue in the United States. Our 
primary role, as a nonofficial and non- 
legislative committee, in this matter is 
to maintain a highly visible profile for 
the United States as we have a legiti- 
mate interest in seeking a just resolu- 
tion of the situation in this part of the 
world. 

WHAT HAVE WE ACCOMPLISHED TO DATE? 

Our bipartisan activities have pro- 
duced several major initiatives since 
our formation in 1977. These activities 
have underscored our successes in fill- 
ing the vacuum created by previous 
lack of leadership on this issue prior 
to the formation of the ad hoc com- 
mittee. 

The year 1978 was an active year for 
the committee in the legislative arena. 
For the first time ever, a special order 
was conducted on human rights abuses 
in Northern Ireland in June of that 
year which focused on the reports of 
Amnesty International and other 
international watchdog groups which 
cited the Royal Ulster Constabulary 
for numerous violations of human 
rights of prisoners and prison suspects 
in Ulster’s Maze Prison. As a result of 
these charges and in response to nega- 
tive world opinion, the British ap- 
pointed their own commission to inves- 
tigate these charges. This Bennett 
Commission as it was called, confirmed 
the reports of amnesty and others and 
legitimized the claims of the ad hoc 
committee. 

The year 1979 saw continued advoca- 
cy on behalf of peace and justice in 
Northern Ireland. In February, the ex- 
ecutive committee of the ad hoc com- 
mittee met and unanimously endorsed 
a proposal to sponsor a peace forum 
where all parties and organizations in 
Ulster would be invited to present and 
discuss peace proposals. It has been 
the contention of the committee from 
its inception that no peace would come 
to Northern Ireland unless all parties 
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involved in the conflict were a part of 
the solution. Nobel Prize laureate 
Sean McBride and Irish and European 
Parliament Deputy Neil Blaney both 
addressed the committee and endorsed 
this proposal and the work of the com- 
mittee. 

In May, House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 122 was introduced, a resolution 
prompted by the continued inability of 
the British Government to effect a 
peaceful solution calling upon them to. 
embark on a new initiative to promote 
peace and self-determination there. 
This resolution received strong sup- 
port from the committee and from the 
Irish-American community resulting 
in 120 cosponsors. 

The highlight of our accomplish- 
ments, which remains the centerpiece 
of our accomplishments to date, is the 
August 1979 suspension of arms sales 
to Great Britian for use in Northern 
Ireland. This action was generated by 
the discovery that the United States 
had regularly made such sales to the 
RUC-sales which directly violated 
both the spirit and the intent of our 
Foreign Assistance Act which prohib- 
its such action to violators of human 
rights. Thanks to the work of the com- 
mittee members in highlighting, this 
problem during consideration of the 
State Department’s 1980 appropria- 
tions bill, hearings were held in the 
Foreign Affairs Committee for the 
first time since 1972. 

This suspension remains in effect, 
and was most recently reaffirmed by 
the administration in a reply to our in- 
quiry early this year. The ad hoc com- 
mittee considers it essential that this 
suspension remain in effect and will 
continue to work to insure its reten- 
tion until peace comes to Northern 
Ireland. 

The ad hoc committee continued to 
promote the U.S. role in helping to re- 
solve the Ulster situation throughout 
1980. After consulting with former 
President Carter on several occasions 
on this matter, Northern Ireland 
became for the first time a part of the 
1980 Democratic Party platform, in 
part due to the ad hoc committee’s ef- 
fectiveness in making this a visible 
issue for the Presidential campaign. 

WHERE ARE WE TODAY? 

This year, our bipartisan efforts 
have produced several important ini- 
tiatives. As noted above, one of the 
committee’s first actions of the 97th 
Congress was to contact President 
Reagan to reaffirm the gun ban sus- 
pension. 

Our efforts this year were also cen- 
tered around the hunger strike in Ul- 
ster’s Maze Prison conducted by in- 
mates seeking basic prison reforms. In 
March of this year, 20 of my col- 
leagues sent a letter to President 
Reagan urging that he speak directly 
with Prime Minister Thatcher and 
urge her government to abandon their 
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inflexible policy in this matter. We 
also appealed to Margaret Thatcher 
personally in a telegram signed by 50 
Members urging her to commence ne- 
gotiations on the hunger strike before 
any feasible solution was permanently 
out of reach. 

In order to demonstrate congression- 
al concern for a resolution of the 
hunger strike in a tangible fashion, 
House Resolution 158 was introduced, 
which urged the British Government 
to embark upon a humanitarian reso- 
lution of the hunger strike. This reso- 
lution, which has over 80 cosponsors, 
also restated the ad hoc committee's 
total opposition to all forms of vio- 
lence which currently exist in the 
North—both official and civilian. 

The committee was honored to re- 
ceive testimony from two witnesses on 
July 11 who provided first-hand ac- 
counts of the current situation in 
Ulster. Father Brian Brady, religion 
department head at St Joseph’s Col- 
lege of Education in Belfast and a 
leader in the human rights movement, 
presented testimony on economic dis- 
crimination in Northern Ireland by 
American manufacturing firms. We 
also heard from Mickey Brennan with 
the AFL-CIO who visited with labor 
leaders in Ireland and presented his 
impressions on the current situation 
to committee members. 

Both these witnesses underscored 
what we of the ad hoc committee have 
sought to dramatize: The current situ- 
ation in Northeren Ireland is in need 
of an immediate humanitarian and eq- 
uitable solution in lieu of the current 
intransigence of British policy. The ad 
hoc committee will continue to work 
to effect such a solution in both the 
hunger strike as well as an overall so- 
lution to the Irish question before any 
permanent solution exceeds our grasp. 

WHERE ARE WE GOING? 

The future efforts of the ad hoc 
committee will be directed toward 
working to develop an economic assist- 
ance package for Northern Ireland in 
keeping with the historical role of the 
United States in providing such for- 
eign aid to promote economic and po- 
litical stability. Such aid might also at- 
tract additional U.S. investment in 
this area, and follow the lead of sever- 
al major firms who have business in- 
terests there. 

In retrospect, the ad hoc congres- 
sional committee for Irish affairs can 
justifiably be proud of the progress we 
have made in this issue since our be- 
ginning in 1977. The issue of Northern 
Ireland is now a component of our for- 
eign policy and we will continue to 
work to keep it a viable component of 
U.S. actions in the international arena. 
The issues of human rights, economic 
justice, and humanitarian resolve will 
continue to highlight our work in 
helping to promote a peaceful solution 
for Northern Ireland. Now more than 
ever, the United States can contribute 
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to a solution to this problem for never 
has there been greater instability, 
bloodshed, and strife. Progress has 
been made, but it is infinitesimal to 
the work which is yet to be done. We 
stand ready to work with all parties 
and individuals in seeking an end to 
the crisis which faces Northern Ire- 
land.e 


STUDENTS FROM PENN STATE 
HON. WILLIAM F. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e@ Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of 
my fellow colleagues in the House the 
visit to Washington of a class of con- 
tinuing adult education students— 
many of whom are retirees—scheduled 
for this Friday. They will be attending 
meetings and lectures on international 
security issues. Their class is entitled 
“International Security Decisions—An 
Inside Look.” Thus in the pursuit of 
their studies they will visit the Penta- 
gon, the State Department, the White 
House, and late in the day, the Hill. I 
would greatly appreciate any courtesy 
extended to these students from the 
Pennsylvania State University.e 


MONEYS FOR THE SMITHSONI- 
AN NEED TO BE AUTHORIZED 
AS WELL AS APPROPRIATED 


HON. WILLIAM E. DANNEMEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Speaker, 
William Shakespeare once said “what 
is past is prolog." If that be true, and I 
believe it is, then the importance of in- 
stitutions, such as the Smithsonian, 
which chronicle our accomplishments 
as a nation in a wide variety of scien- 
tific, social, philosophical, and cultural 
fields cannot be underestimated. In 
particular, the Smithsonian, which 
was created by an act of Congress in 
1846 “for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men” and which has 
been partially funded by the taxpay- 
ers since 1858, has played a unique 
role in recording our progress as a 
people and mankind’s progress gener- 
ally. Indeed, the Smithsonian has at- 
tained a position of preeminence not 
only as a national but as a world 
famous international museum. 

What makes the Smithsonian even 
more unique, however, has been its 
arms length relationship with the in- 
stitution that provides much of its fi- 
nancial support—the Congress of the 
United States. With the exception of 
authorizations for changes in, or addi- 
tions to, its physical plant, the Smith- 
sonian has not been obliged in recent 
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years to go through the annual con- 
gressional authorization process. In- 
stead, its Director simply makes a 
presentation to the Interior Subcom- 
mittee of the House Appropriations 
Committee, each year as to its oper- 
ations and programs, indicating in the 
process the amount of money that will 
be needed to implement same during 
the next fiscal year. Then, the sub- 
committee, followed by the full Appro- 
priations Committee marks up this re- 
quest as part of the Interior appro- 
priations bill and it is reported to the 
House floor. There, amendments to 
change the dollar figures are in order 
but, if a Member or Members feels 
some policy change is in order, to pro- 
tect the taxpayers investment, an 
amendment to reflect that change 
cannot be offered. In short, the ability 
of this institution to exercise effective 
oversight over another institution for 
which it has responsibility is effective- 
ly limited. 

One is tempted to say, given the 
prestige of the Smithsonian, why 
tamper with success? However, to 
make such a statement is to say there 
is no room for improvement and, good 
as the Smithsonian’s program general- 
ly is, I can think of specific instances 
in which it could be made better. One, 
in particular, comes to mind, involving 
the National Museum of Natural His- 
tory. In that museum, currently, there 
is an exhibit entitled “The Dynamics 
of Evolution, which presents the 
theory of evolution in such a way as to 
give millions of viewers each year the 
impression that said theory is the only 
explanation of life's origins. 

By the way of background, evolu- 
tionists have been claiming for years 
that their theory has been based 
purely on scientific data and thus has 
scientific validity. Conversely, they 
have argued that the Biblical theory 
of creation has no scientific support. 
Yet scientists are far from agreed on 
such a formulation. For example, phi- 
losopher of science, Prof. Karl Popper 
states: 


There can never be a law of evolution. 
The search for the law of ‘‘unvarying order" 
in evolution cannot possibly fall within the 
scope of scientific method, whether in biol- 
ogy or sociology. Simply because if the evo- 
lution of life did occur, it was a unique his- 
torical process which cannot be tested be- 
cause it is unrepeatable. We cannot hope to 
test a universal hypothesis nor find a natu- 
ral law acceptable to science if we are for- 
ever confined to the observation of one 
unique process. 


Biochemist Duane Gish is another 
who questions the evolutionary case. 
Speaking of the probability of life 
having begun as the combination of 
chemicals in a primordial sea, he says: 


If you take a simple protein, one that is 
made up of about a hundred amino acids in 
a chain, and given the fact that amino acids 
come in 20 different kinds what is the prob- 
ability of them coming together in one spe- 
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cial sequence? You find if you calculate the 
probabilities that there are so many differ- 
ent sequences possible, such an enormous 
number, that no chance process in five bil- 
lion years, or even 50 billion years could 
ever give a sufficent quantity of any special 
arrangement. 


As indicated above, the idea of grad- 
ual evolution in now being challenged 
by researchers in many fields. One 
such researcher is paleontologist Niles 
Eldrige who explains that there is no 
fossil evidence to document such grad- 
ual change, hypothesizing that muta- 
tion produced more abrupt change. 
Yet the current “Dynamics of Evolu- 
tion” exhibit in the Museum of Natu- 
ral History displays physical changes 
in animal life which serve to reinforce 
evolutionary theory. The creation 
theory is not included. 

At this point let me suggest that leg- 
islation subjecting the operations of 
the Smithsonian, not past changes in 
physical plant, to the authorization 
process in one way of dealing with this 
problem—one way of insuring that 
Federal dollars are not being used to 
promote one religious theory exclu- 
sively. Which brings me to a key point; 
in Tarcaso against Watkins (1961), the 
U.S. Supreme Court ruled that secular 
humanism, of which the theory of evo- 
lution is a part—in fact it is the sixth 
doctrine of secular humanism—is, in 
fact, a religion. This ruling was the 
result of the Court’s decision to char- 
acterize religion as belief. In Tarcaso 
against Watkins the Court considered 
theistic faiths as “those religions 


based on a belief in the existence of 


God,” yet it recognized nontheistic 
faiths as a type of belief entitled to 
the term “religion.” From there, the 
Court said that a belief which is in a 
“parallel position” to that of the tradi- 
tional theistic concept of God is pro- 
tected by the first amendment of the 
Constitution. Secular humanism, as 
documented in the “Humanist Main- 
festo,” fits that description because of 
its reliance upon “belief” in the prima- 
cy of the individual and the rational- 
ization of man’s mind. 

If the theory of evolution is just 
that—a theory—and if that theory can 
be considered a religion—as the Su- 
preme Court says it can—then it 
occurs to this Member that other 
Members might prefer it not be given 
exclusive or top billing in our Nation's 
most famous museum but equal billing 
or perhaps no billing at all. But, for 
these choices to be possible, the fund- 
ing for all the operations of the 
Smithsonian must be subject to the 
annual authorization process. The bill 
I am introducing today would bring 
about such a change starting in fiscal 
year 1983. On procedural as well as 
substantive grounds, I believe it is de- 
serving of consideration. I urge each of 
my colleagues to give it his or her sup- 
port. 

The text of the bill follows: 
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H.R. 4802 
A bill to require annual authorizations for 


amounts appropriated for the Smithsoni- 
an Institution 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, no 
amount shall be appropriated for the 
Smithsonian Institution for a fiscal year 
unless such amount has been specifically 
authorized by law to be appropriated for 
such fiscal year. 

Sec. 2. The limitation imposed by the first 
section shall apply to fiscal years beginning 
after September 30, 1982.@ 


PAY CAP IS CAUSING U.S. MAG- 
ISTRATES TO LEAVE GOVERN- 
MENT 


HON. FRANK R. WOLF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, a tele- 
phone survey of the full-time U.S. 
magistrates conducted by the National 
Council of U.S. Magistrates last month 
disclosed that a significant number of 
these full-time U.S. magistrates will 
resign and enter private practice if 
there is no significant increase in their 
salaries between now and December 
1982. When combined with those who 
would be inclined to leave, the number 
tops 50 percent of the U.S. magis- 
trates. 


Lifting the pay cap would avoid the 
loss of these outstanding individuals 
who have gained substantial judicial 
expertise and who are contributing 
greatly to the Federal courts in coping 
with their ever-increasing civil case- 
loads. 

An even greater number of magis- 
trates indicated that they would seri- 
ously consider leaving the system since 
they are in midlife, with children 
about to enter or in college and have 
other expenses. A significant number 
of older magistrates without the obli- 
gations for minor children, or children 
in college, out of a sense of commit- 
ment to public service, stated that 
they were inclined to remain with the 
U.S. magistrate system because of its 
intellectual challenge, their sense of 
commitment to public service, and the 
nature of the judicial responsibility 
they are now beginning to shoulder 
within the Federal judiciary. Yet even 
these magistrates feel a strong sense 
of frustration and deprivation of just 
compensation for their endeavors, 
quite frequently involving 60 to 70 or 
more hours per week, and the impact 
that keeping their salaries down will 
have on the amount of their retire- 
ment annuities some 5 or 10 years 
from now.e 
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HOFSTRA UNIVERSITY, A 
LEADER IN MAKING ITS PRO- 
GRAMS AND ACTIVITIES AC- 
CESSIBLE TO DISABLED STU- 
DENTS 


HON. NORMAN F. LENT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e Mr. LENT. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
learned that my alma mater, Hofstra 
University, has completed a two- 
decade-long effort to remove architec- 
tural barriers so that its programs and 
activities will be fully accessible to the 
physically disabled. 

That is a rare accomplishment. Only 
two other institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the Nation have reached such a 
goal—the University of Illinois at 
Champaign-Urbana and the University 
of California at Berkeley. Hofstra is 
the first privately supported universi- 
ty to do so and has the only campus in 
the eastern part of the Nation that is 
fully accessible. 

There are a number of details in 
Hofstra’s achievement that I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the House. The project was 
financed by both the private and the 
public sectors. Over the years, more 
than $1 million was raised from phil- 
anthropic foundations, corporations, 
and individual benefactors. Nassau 
County and the Federal Government 
recently matched this with an addi- 
tional $500,000. Here is an example of 
public and private initiative working 
together to bring about a worthy goal. 

Those funds paid for ramps, eleva- 
tors, electronically controlled doors, 
lowered drinking fountains and tele- 
phones, restroom renovation, curb 
cuts, special parking facilities, rede- 
signed dormitory rooms and shower 
facilities, and many other improve- 
ments. 

In human terms, perhaps the most 
important achievement is the fact that 
since Hofstra began its program, more 
than 1,200 disabled students have 
earned their degrees there. It is signif- 
icant that all were as qualified as non- 
disabled students, both for admissions 
and graduation requirements. 

A year ago, a wheelchair-bound stu- 
dent was vice president of the student 
senate. Another disabled student was 
recently admitted to medical school 
upon graduation from Hofstra. Still 
another, recently received his Ph. D. 
in clinical psychology at the university 
and is in the process of opening a pri- 
vate practice. And, the coordinator of 
Nassau County's Office of Services for 
the Physically Handicapped, holds 
both a bachelor’s and a master’s 
degree from Hofstra. 

In short, the disabled students who 
come to Hofstra get an opportunity 
for a very good higher education and a 
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chance at a more meaningful life. 
They go on to become productive citi- 
zens and whatever assistance they re- 
ceive is more than repaid in terms of 
employment and income taxes yielded 
to all levels of government. Just imag- 
ine what it might be like if these same 
people had no access to college or 
graduate school. They might have 
been unable to obtain jobs and they 
might have become statistics on the 
welfare rolls. That obviously, would be 
a tremendous waste of talent for our 
Nation and an unnecessary fiscal 
burden for taxpayers. 

Hofstra University, as you may 
know, is located in Hempstead, on 
Long Island in New York State. It has 
an enrollment of more than 11,500 stu- 
dents, who attend classes and extra- 
curricular activities in 55 buildings on 
a campus containing 238 acres. 

Hofstra’s current enrollment of dis- 
abled students is at about 100. About 
half live on campus. Many commute in 
specially equipped automobiles. A 
little more than half are in wheel- 
chairs. The university has a highly 
rated wheelchair basketball team and 
a karate program for disabled stu- 
dents. 

Mr. Speaker, I am very proud that 
my alma mater has pioneered in 
making its campus accessible. I am 
also proud that now Hofstra stands as 
a model or prototype for other colleg- 
es and universities in the Nation. 

Hofstra’s accomplishment in remov- 
ing architectural barriers to accessibil- 
ity merits the attention and commen- 
dation of the Nation. 

Thank you very much.e 


SOVIET DISINFORMATION 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
extent to which the Soviet Union uses 
disinformation to serve its purposes is 
little-known except among experts in 
the field. The Christian Science Moni- 
tor recently published an article which 
outlines the wide scope of Soviet activ- 
ity. I want to bring this excellent arti- 
cle to your attention because the 
Soviet Union is spending hundreds of 
millions—perhaps much more—on lies, 
while we, comparatively speaking, are 
barely funding our own information 
agencies and international broadcast- 
ing stations such as Radio Free 
Europe, Radio Liberty, and the United 
States Information Agency’s “Voice of 
America.” It is time we started taking 
this war of words seriously. I am glad 
to know that President Reagan real- 
izes the importance of telling Ameri- 
ca's story to the world through our in- 
formation agencies. 

At this point I wish to insert in the 
Recorp, “U.S. Details Soviets’ Propa- 
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ganda Methods” from the Christian 
Science Monitor, Tuesday, October 20, 
1981. 


{From the Christian Science Monitor, Oct. 
20, 1981] 
UNITED STATES DETAILS SOVIETS’ PROPAGANDA 
METHODS 


(By Stephen Webbe) 


In its attempts to discredit and weaken 
the United States and other countries, the 
Soviet Union engages in activities which are 
frequently secret, sometimes violate the law, 
and “often involve threats, blackmail, 
bribes, and exploitation,” according to a 
newly published State Department report. 

The report claims that in efforts to influ- 
ence the policies of other nations—as dis- 
tinct from espionage and counterintelli- 
gence—the Kremlin employs a variety of 
methods, euphemistically known as “active 
measures," which include: 

Written or spoken disinformation. 

Attempts to control media in foreign 
countries. 

The use of communist parties and front 
organizations. 

Clandestine radio broadcasting. 

Political influence operations. 

By way of example, the report maintains 
that in late 1979 the Soviet Union spread a 
false rumor that the US was responsible for 
the seizure of the Grand Mosque in Mecca. 
“In August 1981, the Soviet news agency 
Tass alleged that the United States was 
behind the death of Panamanian leader 
Omar Torrijos,” it adds, calling this asser- 
tion a “particularly egregious example” of 
Soviet disinformation. 

Declaring these actions to be “a major, if 
little understood, element of Soviet foreign 
policy,” the State Department asserts that 
those who practice such skulduggery are 
not adverse to the partial and outright for- 
gery of documents and the exploitation of a 
nation’s academic, political, economic, and 
media figures. 

“Active measures” are authorized by the 
Politburo, the highest authority in the 
Soviet Union; devised largely by the KGB 
and the international department of the 
party’s Central Committee, and executed by 
“official and quasi-official Soviet represent- 
atives,” the State Department report as- 
serts. 

Among those carrying out operations 
abroad, it observes, are scholars, students 
and journalists “whose official Soviet links 
are not always apparent." 

As part of its efforts to manipulate the 
foreign press, the Soviet Union has used the 
Indian news weekly “Blitz” to publish “for- 
geries, falsely accuse Americans of being 
CIA personnel or agents, and disseminate 
Soviet-inspired documents," according to 
the State Department. “In another country, 
the Soviets used local journalists to exercise 
substantial control over the contents of two 
major daily newspapers,” it maintains. 

Recent Soviet forgeries are better and 
more prolific, observes the State Depart- 
ment report, maintaining that among the 
documents fabricated by agents are war 
plans “designed to create tensions between 
the United States and other countries.” 

Rumor, insinuation, and distortion of 
facts are used by Soviet agents to discredit 
foreign governments and leaders, the State 
Department alleges. It claims that Soviet of- 
ficials "warned" officials of an unnamed 
West European country that the CIA had 
increased its activities there and that a coup 
was being planned. The State Department 
does not say when the warning was issued. 
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Noting that front organizations are more 
effective than openly pro-Soviet groups “‘be- 
cause they can attract members from a 
broad political spectrum,” the report labels 
the World Peace Council and the World 
Federation of Trade Unions—among 
others—as Soviet-controlled fronts. 


According to the State Department, the 
Soviet Union operates two radio stations, 
the National Voice of Iran (NVOI) and 
Radio Ba Yi, which broadcast to China. 
Both pass themselves off as the voices of 
“progressive” elements in each country. 
Throughout the Iran hostage crisis, the 
NVOI consistently urged that the impris- 
oned US Embassy personnel not be released. 
At the same time, official Soviet statements 
supported the hostages’ claim to diplomatic 
immunity, the report alleges. 

The most important but least understood 
aspect of Soviet “active measures,” the 
State Department asserts, are political in- 
fluence operations which seek to exploit 
contacts with political, economic, and media 
figures to secure their active collaboration 
with Moscow. In this respect it notes that 
last year French journalist Pierre-Charles 
Pathé was convicted for acting as a Soviet 
agent of influence since 1959. 

The State Department maintains that the 
Soviet campaign to prevent the deployment 
of 572 Pershing II and cruise missiles in 
Europe, known as theater nuclear force 
(TNF) modernization, serves as a classic ex- 
ample of “active measures” at work. 

While conceding that not all opposition is 
inspired by the Soviet Union, it nevertheless 
states that “Moscow has spurred many 
front groups to oppose the TNF decision” 
and that they have then lobbied antinuclear 
groups, pacifists and environmentalists in 
an attempt to broaden the opposition to 
TNF modernization. 

The State Department adds that the 
Soviet Union waged a similar campaign 
against neutron or enhanced radiation 
weapons (ERW) throughout 1977 and 1978 
involving “peace councils” and intensive 
propaganda in an attempt to block ERW de- 
ployment and direct attention from its 
growing military buildup. Notes the report: 
“With the recent U.S. decision to proceed 
with ERW production, the Soviets have 
begun a new barrage of propaganda and re- 
lated ‘active measures.’ ” 

The State Department also maintains 
that Soviet “active measures” have been di- 
rected against U.S. policy in El Salvador and 
the Middle East. It claims that on Dec. 30, 
1980, Pravda falsely reported that U.S. mili- 
tary advisers in El Salvador had used 
napalm and herbicides against noncombat- 
ants. It brands a report earlier this year in 
the Soviet weekly Literaturnaya Gazeta 
that the U.S. was preparing the “elimina- 
tion” of thousands of Salvadorans, “another 
particularly outrageous distortion.” 

“Active measures” directed against the 
Camp David peace process and the close re- 
lationship between Egypt and the U.S. have 
been typified by the use of forgeries, the 
State Department claims. 

One forgery surfaced in the Oct. 1, 1979, 
issue of the Syrian newspaper Al-ba'th, it 
maintains. This purported to be a letter 
from the U.S. ambassador to Egypt, Her- 
mann F. Eilts, declaring that because Presi- 
dent Sadat has not prepared to serve U.S. 
interests “we must repudiate him and get 
rid of him without hesitation.” 
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PRESIDENTIAL COMMISSION TO 
COMBAT DRUNK DRIVING EPI- 
DEMIC 


HON. MICHAEL D. BARNES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e Mr. BARNES. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 6 I was joined by our two distin- 
guished colleagues, GLENN ANDERSON 
of California and Jim HANSEN of Utah, 
in launching a new initiative to 
combat what is perhaps America’s 
greatest tragedy, and the most often 
committed violent crime in the Nation 
today, drunk driving. 

We are sending a letter to President 
Reagan next week asking him to take 
a firm public leadership role against 
the drinking driver problem, one 
which claimed the lives of 26,000 
Americans, seriously injured another 
750,000 citizens, and created economic 
costs soaring above $5 billion last year 
alone. 

We are calling on the President to 
take two responsible and reasonable 
steps which we believe can significant- 
ly reduce death and injury caused by 
drinking drivers in each community 
nationwide. First, we are asking Mr. 
Reagan to appoint a national commis- 
sion, bringing together the most quali- 
fied persons, to map out a master plan 
confronting the problem nationally. 
Second, we are encouraging the Presi- 
dent to urge each State Governor to 
form his own solution-oriented volun- 
teer task force on drunk driving to un- 
cover existing deficiencies within the 
State and to directly address those 
problems with realistic solutions. Over 
the past year, statewide task forces in 
the States of Maryland, California and 
New York have led to important 
changes both administratively and leg- 
islatively resulting in tougher laws and 
increased enforcement within those 
States. 

Currently, our letter to President 
Reagan is circulating among our col- 
leagues seeking their signatures. To 
date, we have collected an impressive 
list of nearly 100 Members of both 
Houses and parties. 

Mr. Speaker, none of us is immune 
to the daily threat of death and de- 
struction posed by drinking drivers. I 
note that our colleague, Mr. HANSEN, 
learned this fact first hand. Over the 
past 5 months, Mr. Hansen has been 
struck twice by drinking drivers, the 
latest collision seriously injuring his 
wife and daughter. 

I commend our colleague, Mr. AN- 
DERSON, who chairs the key House sub- 
committee having direct jurisdiction 
over the drunk driving problem, for 
joining in the effort to bring this criti- 
cal health and safety issue to the at- 
tention of the President, the States, 
and the public generally. His support 
is extremely important. 
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Mr. Speaker, I submit for the 
Record a copy of the letter to Presi- 
dent Reagan, along with my statement 
from the October 6 news conference 
announcing this initiative, and subse- 
quent news articles from the Washing- 
ton Post and Christian Science Moni- 
tor: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. RONALD REAGAN, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: We, the undersigned 
members of Congress, wish to bring to your 
attention the need for you to take a firm 
public leadership role to help resolve what 
is perhaps “America’s Greatest Tragedy”— 
the alcohol crash problem in our country. 

Drinking driving and the gruesome toll it 
takes everyday is the most often committed 
violent crime in our country and has been 
allowed to become a national disgrace. In 
the past ten years alone, an estimated one 
quarter of a million Americans have been 
killed in alcohol-related crashes. Millions 
more have been seriously injured—many 
crippled or maimed for life. This year an- 
other 26,000 people are expected to be killed 
in our country by drinking drivers—hun- 
dreds of thousands more seriously injured. 
The problem is projected to get worse— 
much worse. 

We are convinced that much of the pain 
and suffering inflicted on innocent Ameri- 
can families by drinking drivers is needless 
and preventable. In a country as great as 
ours, with our wealth of resources and 
talent, there is no sane reason to let this 
carnage continue. Drinking drivers can be 
removed from the highways. Death and de- 
struction can be substantially reduced. But 
for this to happen your involvement is 
needed. 

Therefore, we ask that you appoint a blue 
ribbon Presidential Commission which will 
bring together the most qualified persons in 
the nation to develop a realistic national 
master plan to curtail the tragic suffering 
caused by the drinking driver epidemic. We 
ask that you call on the American people to 
help in this effort. 

And, finally, we ask that you encourage 
every Governor to establish a solution-ori- 
ented state task force to deal with drinking 
drivers at the state and local levels. 

We believe society does not want the 
tragic problem of the drinking driver to con- 
tinue. We believe the American public will 
get firmly behind your efforts to reduce 
death and injury caused by drinking drivers. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 


A NATIONWIDE PLAN To CURTAIL THE DRUNK 
DRIVING EPIDEMIC 


Drunk driving is one of the most serious 
health and safety problems facing the citi- 
zens of our nation. None of us is immune to 
this daily threat to life and limb. Our fami- 
lies can be destroyed in a matter of seconds 
by a drinking driver at any time. The fact is, 
American streets are not safe. This insanity 
is totally unacceptable. 

The experts all seem to agree that we are 
losing the war against drunk drivers. Unfor- 
tunately, until now we have not known how 
to effectively curtail the senseless human 
suffering inflicted on innocent citizens. But, 
that is no longer true. 

Today, I am pleased to bring to the atten- 
tion of the American public an important 
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step in the struggle against the drinking 
driving epidemic. 

As many of you know, I have been inter- 
ested in this problem for some time. It was 
over one year ago that the severity of this 
problem was first brought to my attention. I 
learned just how serious a threat drunk 
drivers pose to the health and safety of citi- 
zens in every community across the nation. 
Today we will urge an important new strate- 
gy that can help the nation lead itself out of 
the drunk driving nightmare. 

Now we know what needs to happen na- 
tionwide in every state and community to fi- 
nally stem the tide against what I have said 
is nothing less than a holocaust on our 
highways. According to the president of a 
major auto insurance company, we are at- 
tempting to address this problem with solu- 
tions that have a better chance of succeed- 
ing than has obviously been true of any at- 
tempts we have made in the past. 

At the federal level, we need President 
Reagan to establish a blue ribbon commis- 
sion which will bring together the most 
qualified persons to develop a master plan 
designed to address the drinking driver 
crisis. To that end, I am helping to lead a bi- 
partisan effort encouraging all members of 
Congress to make the resolution of the 
drinking driver tragedy a national priority. 
Today, we are asking each member of Con- 
gress to join with us in this effort to urge 
the President to take immediate action. 

At the state and local levels, we must en- 
courage every governor to establish a solu- 
tion-oriented task force to thoroughly inves- 
tigate the adequacy of the laws in each 
state and the system that deals with the 
drinking driver in each community. 

In my community, Montgomery County, 
Maryland, a task force to investigate the 
drinking driver problem was recently ap- 
pointed by the county executive. The pur- 
pose of that task force, which I am a 
member of, is to do everything possible to 
reduce death and injury caused by drinking 
drivers. 

We need that kind of local initiative in 
every community, in every state in the 
nation. I think it is long past time that citi- 
zens in this country ought to be demanding 
action. Local citizens should call their state 
legislators, and members of their county or 
city councils asking them what they are 
going to do about this problem. When 70 of 
our neighbors in this country are killed 
every day by drunk drivers, 26,000 deaths 
this year alone, it is time that we all 
demand that our government do something 
about it. 

Not very many years ago, hundreds of 
thousands of people marched here on the 
United States Capitol because 50,000 people 
had been killed in Vietnam. We have killed 
more people than that by drinking drivers 
in the past two years alone. Yet, we do not 
have hundreds of thousands of people 
marching on the Capitol, but this problem 
deserves that kind of national outrage. 

[From the Washington Post, Oct. 9, 1981] 

DRUNKS 
(By Judy Mann) 


Representative James V. Hansen (R-Utah) 
has been involved in two automobile acci- 
dents in the last five months, The first oc- 
curred last May when a driver went through 
a stop sign. Hansen suffered cuts and 
sprains and his car was totaled. He says the 
police officer told him the driver who hit 
him had been drinking, but that he was just 
going to give him a citation. 
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Two months later, Hansen, his wife and 
five children were in Utah, going about 50 
miles an hour in the right lane, when an- 
other driver came along in the left lane at 
what Hansen describes as “a pretty good 
clip.” The driver lost control, bounced off 
the interstate barrier and hit the Hansens 
broadside, rolling their car down a hill and 
totaling it. Hansen’s wife and two of his 
children suffered fractures. Hansen says the 
driver admitted drinking beer, but despite 
Utah laws requiring blood tests to deter- 
mine alcohol content, the officer only made 
him walk a straight line before deciding not 
to charge him. 

“That kind of irritated me," says Hansen, 
a former speaker of the Utah legislature. 
“What good are all the laws we legislators 
put in if we can’t get the judiciary and the 
enforcement areas to back us up?” 

This week, Hansen and a number of other 
Congressmen, including Michael D. Barnes 
(D-Md.) and Glenn M. Anderson (D-Calif.), 
chairman of the House surface transporta- 
tion subcommittee, urged President Reagan 
to appoint a presidential commission to de- 
velop a comprehensive, national plan for 
getting drunk drivers off the roads. They 
also urged him to involve the nation's gover- 
nors and mayors in a cooperative effort to 
close the legal and enforcement loopholes 
that result in nearly 26,000 Americans being 
killed in alcohol-related collisions each year. 

Some 750,000 more Americans are maimed 
or seriously injured each year in accidents 
involving alcohol. According to federal data, 
one out of 10 drivers on the roads on week 
nights is drunk, yet only one in 2,000 is ever 
arrested for drunk driving and the chances 
of the arrested person's being severely pun- 
ished are insignificant. The General Ac- 
counting Office estimates the toll at $5 bil- 
lion a year in lost wages, medical costs, in- 
surance costs and property damage. 

The commission being proposed could be 
underwritten by the insurance industry, 
which clearly has a stake in reducing the 
loss. This is a project that would enable the 
Reagan White House—which has been criti- 
cized for frivolity and extravagance in its 
use of private funds for public projects—to 
engage industry in preventing the unneces- 
sary loss of American lives. 

"It's a national tragedy," says Hansen, 
"but we just ignore it. It should not be 
something we just shrug our shoulders 
about and say, "That's life." Nor should it 
be something we treat as a routine traffic 
offense. Maine, he points out, has recently 
passed a mandatory two-day jail term for a 
person convicted of drunk driving, and a bar 
in Bangor that has installed a Breathalyzer 
has found its patrons more than willing to 
use it to find out if they are sober enough to 
drive. 

Some 50 members from both parties are 
currently sponsoring legislation that would 
allow the federal government to withhold 
federal highway safety funds from states 
that don't take a tough stand on drunk driv- 
ers. Bills in the House and Senate would re- 
quire states to set a uniform blood-level 
standard of intoxication, mandatory sen- 
tencing of first offenders to 10 days’ service 
in something like a shock-trauma unit, man- 
datory suspension of license for up to a 
year. Repeat offenders would face mandato- 
ry sentence of 10 days in jail, loss of license 
for at least a year and fines. States would 
need to establish ways of screening drunken 
drivers for treatment and each state would 
need to establish a statewide tracking 
system to identify repeat offenders. 

Tom and Dot Sexton are a Bowie couple 
whose 15-year-old son, Tommy, was killed 14 
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months ago. The driver received a $200 fine, 
a year’s probation and was sent to an alco- 
hol treatment program. They were among 
those who joined the congressmen this week 
to urge the president to make drunk drivers 
a national priority and to urge citizens to 
write their mayors, governors, congressmen 
and the White House to show that Ameri- 
can drivers are tired of playing roulette on 
the road. 

The carnage on the highways is not some- 
thing that defies solution as long as a drunk 
driver can kill someone and get off with a 
$200 fine, or as long as a 19-year-old with a 
record of 17 driving offenses, including driv- 
ing while intoxicated and reckless driving, is 
loose to kill four people in an auto crash, as 
happened in Annandale last November. 

“Nobody wants to take on the drunk 
driver because they're taking on them- 
selves," says Hansen. But there are signs in 
Congress and in states such as Maine and 
Maryland, which saw a 130 percent increase 
in one month's drunk-driving arrests after it 
toughened its laws, that we are finally ready 
to do just that. 


{From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Wednesday, Oct. 14, 1981] 


Concress To TaKE UP FIGHT AGAINST 
DRUNKEN DRIVING 


(By Brad Knickerbocker) 


Uncle Sam is preparing to take the lead in 
the effort to combat drunken driving. 

A bipartisan group of more than 50 con- 
gressmen is sponsoring legislation that 
would mandate stiffer punishment, especial- 
ly for repeat offenders, and a similar effort 
is gaining momentum in the Senate. 

President Reagan last week was urged by 
a group of lawmakers to take a firm leader- 
ship role in finding solutions to a problem 
the administration acknowledges is becom- 
ing more serious. The President is being pe- 
titioned by members of Congress to name a 
special commission that would develop a 
“national master plan to curtail the tragic 
suffering caused by the drinking driver epi- 
demic.” 

There has been no official administration 
response, but White House drug policy ad- 
viser Daniel Leonard says, ‘Personally, I 
think it's a great idea." 

"I would think there has to be an inter- 
est," says Mr. Leonard, a former New York 
City narcotics officer. "I've seen the damage 
drunk drivers can do, and it’s horrendous.” 

According to information gathered by the 
National Highway Traffic Safety Adminis- 
tration and the National Safety Council, ac- 
cidents caused by drunk drivers result in the 
most common type of violent death in the 
United States. 

Intoxicated drivers account for some 
26,000 deaths and 750,000 injuries annually, 
more than half the yearly total, at an esti- 
mated cost of $5 billion. On a typical week- 
end night, one in 10 drivers is drunk, but 
only about one out of 2,000 is arrested. 

Many states (Maryland, New York, and 
California among them) have taken helpful 
steps to curb the problem, but it continues 
to get worse. Part of the problem, experts 
say, is the lack of uniformity between 
states. In many instances, a driver who has 
lost his license in one jurisdiction has little 
trouble obtaining one in another. Because 
of poor record keeping, judges and law en- 
forcement officials may not know of an ar- 
rested driver's past problems with driving 
while intoxicated. 

Rep. Michael D. Barnes (D) of Maryland 
and Sen. Claiborne Pell (D) of Rhode Island 
have drafted a bill that seeks to fill these 
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gaps. In order to continue receiving federal 
highway traffic safety funds (which total 
some $200 million a year), states would have 
to sentence first-time drunk drivers to a 
minimum of 10 days of community service 
and require their participation in a traffic 
safety program. Those convicted of drunk 
driving more than once within a five-year 
period would be jailed for at least 10 days 
and lose their license for at least one year, 
without exception. 

Separate legislation would upgrade and 
computerize the US Department of Trans- 
portation's National Driver Register so that 
states could more easily share information 
on persons with drunk-driving records. 

Supporters point out that none of this 
would require increased federal spending, 
but simply tries to encourage states to 
follow the led of those in the forefront of 
combating drunk driving. Maryland has 
nearly doubled its arrest rate by having 
more police on duty late at night and early 
in the morning. Washington state now sends 
most of its first-time drunk drivers to jail 
for at least 24 hours. 

"From my own experience as a graduate 
student studying in Switzerland, tough laws, 
stringent enforcement, and effective public 
information campaigns work," says Con- 
gressman Barnes. “We understood that you 
just did not drink and drive. Our legislation 
seeks to create that same atmosphere in the 
United States." 

In a letter to Rep. Glenn M. Anderson (D) 
of California, chairman of the House sur- 
face transportation subcommittee, Depart- 
ment of Transportation officials expressed 
disapproval of the Barnes-Pell legislation. 
Federally mandated jail sentences, they 
said, infringe upon states' rights and judi- 
cial discretion. 

But the administration says it wants to 
work with Congress on what Senator Pell 
calls "America's No. 1 highway safety prob- 
lem." 

"We have the highest rate of alcohol-re- 
lated traffic fatalities in the world," says 
Pell, two of whose aides were killed in acci- 
dents involving drunk drivers. "I believe the 
federal government can encourage state and 
local governments to expand enforcement 
against drunk drivers, and at the same time 
establish a strong national deterrent. . . ."e 


A TIME TO RECALL THEIR 
SERVICE 


HON. RICHARD T. SCHULZE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e Mr. SCHULZE. Mr. Speaker, today I 
would like to share with my colleagues 
the contents of a proclamation which 
was unanimously passed by the Dela- 
ware County Council Pa., recently. 
The proclamation was introduced by 
an inventive and patriotic constituent, 
Mr. Carl E. Mau. 

Mr. Mau's proposal urged that all 
Delaware County residents fly the 
American flag from Veterans Day, No- 
vember 11, through Pearl Harbor Day, 
December 7. These 27 days of remem- 
brance will serve to spark the flame of 
patriotism in the hearts and minds of 
the residents of Delaware County. 
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I can think of no better way for all 
citizens to honor the men and women 
who served their Nation, and particu- 
larly those who died in the service of 
their country, than to follow Delaware 
County’s lead. 

I therefore would like to take this 
opportunity to urge all Americans to 
fly the American flag for the 27 con- 
secutive days from November 11 
through December 7, and to ever 
retain that spark of patriotism which 
lives within us all.e 


OMB MAY ELIMINATE CRUCIAL 
ENERGY INFORMATION 


HON. TOM RAILSBACK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise today to address a topic which has 
concerned me for several years—public 
access to a Federal, central energy 
data bank. The Energy Information 
Administration’s (EIA) ability to 
gather oil and oil product price and 
supply information may be sharply 
curtailed by two recent actions: 

The Office of Management and 
Budget's (OMB) hesitation to approve 
five EIA petroleum price and market- 
ing forms which authority expired on 
September 30, 1981. Three of these 
forms gather State-level data on home 
heating and diesel fuel. 

The American Petroleum Institute's 
(API) September draft entitled a 
“Design for a National Petroleum Re- 
porting and Information System.” The 
proposal recommends that five of nine 
petroleum price and marketing forms 
be eliminated. 

My concern, both as a member of 
the Northeast-Midwest Congressional 
Coalition and as a national legislator, 
stems from my feeling that a central, 
unbiased source of energy data is es- 
sential. Also, Federal and State gov- 
ernments must have dccess to State 
and regional-level data on petroleum 
prices and supplies. I have worked 
closely with the coalition to publicize 
the importance of certain energy in- 
formation programs, and on Septem- 
ber 8, I held a press conference to re- 
lease the API draft. 

I would like to emphasize that I sup- 
port OMB's efforts to reduce Federal 
spending and paperwork. However, 
Federal energy information that is 
more acceptable to constituents than 
industry data must remain available. 
And, both the National Governors' As- 
sociation and the National Conference 
on State Legislatures have indicated to 
OMB , EIA and the coalition the im- 
portance of State-level data that aids 
States in budgeting, planning, and 
forecasting emergencies. 

Since my press conference, I under- 
stand API representatives met with 
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people from the National Governors' 
Association. API now indicates that it 
would not recommend elimination of 
one form requiring State-level price 
and supply information. Although a 
big step in the right direction, I am 
concerned about data collected on the 
other forms. 

Another aspect of OMB’s reluctance 
to approve forms and the API's draft 
proposal is the loss of data on small- 
and medium-sized wholesalers and 
dealers. If the forms are not approved 
by EIA, oil, and oil product data col- 
lection activities would concentrate on 
major refiner-marketers and importers 
who provide only 19.2 percent of our 
motor gasoline and 58.7 percent of our 
No. 2 middle distillates, diesel and 
home heating fuel, to consumers. 
Price and market share information is 
needed for policymakers to assess the 
impact of price and supply changes on 
States and regions and to plan wisely 
to alleviate future problems. 

The EIA must maintain its role as 
the central energy data bank. During 
past shortages, constituents displayed 
a pervasive and deep skepticism about 
the true state of our energy situation. 
They questioned the integrity of oil 
companies and energy data supplied 
by those companies. Having a central 
source of relatively unbiased informa- 
tion became essential, and Congress 
passed the Department of Energy Or- 
ganization Act of 1977 which specifi- 
cally created the semi-independent 
agency as the central, comprehensive, 
and unified energy data and informa- 
tion program. 

The EIA has improved to the point 
where programs are in place, the per- 
sonnel know what they are doing, and 
the information is reputable. It contin- 
ues to make strong efforts at reducing 
the paperwork burden for respond- 
ents, eliminating 23 forms in April and 
working to consolidate several more. 
We are not now facing a shortage so a 
sense of crisis does not exist. However, 
we must not terminate or sharply cur- 
tail programs that would prove essen- 
tial during an emergency, in predicting 
another shortage and in monitoring 
prices and supplies by State and 
region. 

I appreciate this opportunity to 
share this matter with you, and I hope 
you will seriously consider any com- 
ments.e 


JOSEPH STILE TO BE HONORED 


HON. CHARLES E. SCHUMER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Speaker, this 
Friday, October 23, 1981, I will join my 
constituents in commemorating the 
silver anniversary of the Brooklyn He- 
mophilia Guild. I can think of no 
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better way to celebrate the occasion 
than by honoring its president and 
Joseph 


most outstanding member, 
Stile. 

As a founding father of the Brook- 
lyn Hemophilia Guild, Joseph has 
dedicated himself to the betterment of 
the disabled, the aged, and the handi- 
capped. He has continually displayed 
this dedication as a member of the 
New York State's Governor's Advisory 
Council on the Disabled, the Presi- 
dent's Committee for Hiring the 
Handicapped, the board of trustees of 
the Kings Highway Community Hospi- 
tal, and the board of directors of the 
Multiple Sclerosis Organization. 

I am not the first and will surely not 
be the last to pay tribute to Joe. As a 
volunteer at the Kings Highway Hos- 
pital, Joseph has received its highest 
honor, the David Menkin Award. He 
has been honored by two Brooklyn 
borough presidents including our cur- 
rent president, Howard Golden, Gov- 
ernor Carey and former President 
Jimmy Carter. Joe is by all means a 
true champion. 

Joe has been active in other areas of 
community work as well. The Marine 
Park Civic Association, the Brooklyn 
Democratic Club, the Flatlands Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Flatbush 
Gardens Civic Association are all 
thankful for the dedication he has 
shown to them. 

In spite of all of the time he has 
spent working in the community, Joe 
has been a model family man, dedicat- 
ed to his wife, Mary, and to his chil- 
dren, Joseph and Loretta. I would like 
to take this opportunity to wish Joe 
and Mary only the best as they cele- 
brate two very special anniversaries on 
October 23, the silver anniversary of 
the Brooklyn Hemophilia Guild and 
their 40th wedding anniversary. Joe 
Stile is a man of great quality; we in 
Brooklyn are proud to call him one of 
our own.@ 


EXPANDING AGRICULTURAL 
EXPORTS 


HON. DAN COATS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e Mr. COATS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to rise in 
support of H.R. 4510, a bill to amend 
the Export-Import Bank Act of 1945 
to provide for the extension of credit 
for agricultural commodities. 
Agricultural exports are vital to the 
U.S. economy. Agricultural trade last 
year tallied up an enormous surplus of 
more than $23 billion, offsetting 
nearly half of our nonagricultural 
trade deficit. In 1980, farm exports 
amounted to $40.5 billion, an increase 
of 29 percent above the previous year. 
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Ten States accounted for about 60 
percent of this $40.5 billion total. Iam 
proud that Indiana is one of these 10 
States. In 1980, Hoosier farmers ex- 
ported almost $800 million in feed 
grains and over $600 million in soy- 
bean products. All together, Indiana 
farmers exported almost $1.75 billion 
in agricultural commodities. 

The Department of Agriculture an- 
ticipates a 7-percent increase in corn 
production this year, amounting to 
almost 8 billion bushels. If this corn 
forecast is realized, it will be the 
second largest corn crop in history. 
Wheat production is expected to rise 
20 percent, amounting to a record har- 
vest of 2.75 billion bushels. USDA also 
forecasts a 15-percent increase in oats 
and a 33-percent rise in barley. 

These bumper crops could mean dis- 
aster for many farmers, primarily be- 
cause markets for these surpluses may 
not be available. Ironically, as the 
need for strong farm exports has in- 
creased, our willingness to support 
such a policy has diminished. 

Under the Carter administration, for 
example, the Export-Import Bank fi- 
nancing for agricultural commodities 
was terminated. As a result, we have a 
situation where an importer of U.S. 
produced industrial items, such as 
computers or airplanes, can obtain fi- 
nancing through the Bank at 10% per- 
cent interest while at the same time, 
an importer of U.S. agricultural com- 
modities can obtain nothing. 

Today nearly $1 out of every $3 
earned by the American farmer comes 
from export sales. This phenomenal 
growth rate is impressive, but the need 
for increasing exports has never been 
greater. I hope that this legislation 
will repair existing inequities so that 
the American farmer can enjoy and 
expand his prominence in the world 
market.e 


ANIMAL RIGHTS ADVOCACY 
HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, recent 
hearings sponsored by the House of 
Representatives Subcommittee on Sci- 
ence Research and Technology were 
devoted to examining the scientific 
and ethical responsibility of public 
and private industry in the use of ani- 
mals in research. While the goals of 
research are often practical and admi- 
rable, it is certain that many abuses of 
animals have occurred in the past. It is 
my hope that these hearings will be 
the foundation of a campaign to end 
all unnecessary suffering by animals 
in research laboratories. 

I am submitting the following article 
by Constance Holden on animal rights 
which appeared in July 1978, of Sci- 
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ence. The issues raised in this article 
concerning research methods reem- 
phasize the need for action by Con- 
gress on the humane treatment of ani- 
mals in research. 

The article follows: 

[From Science magazine, July 7, 19781 
ANIMAL RIGHTS ADVOCATE URGES NEW DEAL 
(By Constance Holden) 

The animal rights movement, which for 
long had as its major champions the prover- 
bial “little old ladies in tennis shoes," has in 
recent years achieved a new level of intellec- 
tual sophistication and political effective- 
ness. 

The movement has its own philosophers 
and theorists. One is an English-born veteri- 
narian, psychologist, and author named Mi- 
chael Fox, who for the past 18 months has 
been director of the Humane Society's new 
Institute for the Study of Animal Problems 
in Washington, D.C. 

The institute is the research arm of the 
society. “My being here is a symptom of a 
new direction in the humane movement," 
says Fox. "Sentiment is not enough" as an 
argument for humane treatment of animals. 
"We can't use the argument that animal 
suffering is reason to be humane," for that 
after all is our own subjective judgment. It 
also implies that there is a cutoff point 
somewhere—that baby seals, for example, 
deserve more respect than lizards. That is a 
form of "speciesism" which Fox deplores. 
"We have to be ethically responsible be- 
cause they exist—not because they are sen- 
tient." 

The institute, which has four research as- 
sociates, is engaged in gathering good hard 
Western-minded scientific evidence to un- 
dergird the ethic it embraces, which is more 
in tune with the spiritual doctrines of the 
East. 

A major concern is the use of animals in 
laboratories and schools. Although the 
Animal Welfare Act of 1970 promulgates 
standards for the care of lab animals, it says 
nothing about their behavioral and social 
well-being. Yet, Fox says, humane treat- 
ment is better science because you cannot 
get good results with emotionally deprived 
animals. For example, he says, the LD, 
(dose at which half a population dies) for 
rats kept in separate cages is different from 
that for animals kept in their own social 
group. Although Fox is mainly concerned 
with primates, dogs, cats, and rodents, he 
says that even with fish there are data 
showing that social deprivation limits 
growth of nerve cell dendrites. 

Fox’s group also contends that a great 
deal of unnecessary research is being done 
on animals—testing cosmetics on rabbits’ 
eyes, for example, or shaving cats’ faces to 
test skin lotion. In many of these instances 
the animal testing is irrelevant to humans, 
and there are alternatives—testing sub- 
stances on tissue cultures or using human 
volunteers—that are both more reliable and 
more humane. “The research establishment 
is beginning to face up to the issue quite 
squarely,” says Fox, “provided we don’t 
scream abolitionist or antivivisectionist non- 
sense.” The institute will be doing more 
work on alternatives to animal subjects 
when its newest staff member, Andrew 
Rowan, arrives from England. Rowan, an 
Oxford graduate and former Rhodes schol- 
ar, has been working in London for the 
Fund for the Replacement of Animals in 
Medical Experiments. 

Another area where people are behaving 
very badly, says Fox, involves high school 
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science fairs. Children are doing stupid and 
ill-supervised experiments, such as dosing 
rats with lead or scalding them, or putting 
saltwater fish in fresh water. One child’s 
project consisted of evaluating the effects of 
his mother’s Valium and Thorazine on a 
hamster. “They are still giving dogs strych- 
nine at some schools to see how it works,” 
adds Fox. Science fairs have been a long- 
standing source of outrage among the 
animal rights types, but according to Fox 
only one state—California—effectively regu- 
lates these practices. 

But the most large-scale outrage—and Fox 
is glad he is almost through with this 
project because it takes its toll emotional- 
ly—has to do with the treatment of animals 
raised for food. Animals are beginning to 
get some legal rights, namely through the 
Animal Welfare Act and the Endangered 
Species Act, but farm animals “are a totally 
neglected area.” 

Fox has traveled the country inspecting 
animals on “factory farms” and is now com- 
pleting a book, tentatively entitled “Animal 
Farm Revisited." His basic case is that mas- 
sive animal rearing operations are not only 
inhumane, but by no means as efficient as 
their advanced technology and economies of 
scale might indicate. Half the country's 
antibiotics are fed to farm animals, he says, 
and much of this is unnecessary as they are 
administered to counter diseases that would 
not occur if the animals were not subjected 
to overcrowding and stress. Special diets and 
genetic selection to enhance meat quality or 
augment production also serve to weaken 
animals’ natural coping mechanisms. Calves 
raised for veal, for example, suffer anemia 
and weakness from their low-iron diet; also, 
because they are fed no roughage, they 
resort to licking off their own hair. 

Behavioral problems are legion as a result 
of overcrowding and lack of normal oppor- 
tunities for socialization. Pigs chew each 
other's tails off. Chicks have their beaks cut 
off so they will not peck each other. Pigs 
and chickens even resort to cannibalism. 
Animals kept tethered in solitary pens 
become unbalanced from boredom, chew on 
themselves, molt excessively, and develop 
nervous tics and stereotyped behaviors; hogs 
and bulls, which are used for artificial in- 
semination, often become sterile because of 
lack of social contact; this is treated by 
more hormones. 

Fox says the mortality rate is as high as 
20 percent on some farms, and many more 
deaths occur in the course of transporting 
animals for fattening and slaughtering. He 
says that the ventilation and temperature 
control on the trucks are haphazard, and 
losses in transportation alone amount to $1 
billion a year—equivalent to a 4-mile-long 
freight train filled with carcasses. 

Fox says many of the inhumanities could 
be altered by simple means—supplying 
places for nesting and roosting for hens, for 
example, or changing the concrete flooring 
that causes pigs to develop arthritis, or sup- 
plying shaded areas in beef feedlots. 

Fox talks much of the need for "empa- 
thy" with animals. By this he does not 
mean anthropomorphism, but rather a re- 
placement of “macho dominionism"—with 
its assumption that humans have a right to 
control and dominate the rest of nature— 
with the recognition that all life is valua- 
ble.e 
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SAN PEDRO SPORTS WALK HALL 
OF FRAME INDUCTS THREE 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, 
three plaques will be placed in the San 
Pedro Sports Walk Hall of Fame, this 
Tuesday, to honor three outstanding 
athletes. They are Manuel Laraneta, 
former University of Southern Califor- 
nia great; Tom Mack, the ex-Los Ange- 
les Rams star; and Parnelli Jones 
widely respected automobile racing 
champion. 

Manuel Laraneta, a San Pedro 
native, was one of the University of 
Southern California’s all time athleles. 
On October 6, 1923, Laraneta was the 
first man to score a touchdown in the 
then New Los Angeles Coliseum. 
Three years later, in 1926, Laraneta 
gained 1,165 yards for the Trojans as a 
senior fullback. That year, Laraneta 
lost a coin toss to fellow Trojan 
Morton Kaer that determined whom 
would be on the All-American team. 
Laraneta starred defensively as well. 
His 13 pass interceptions remained a 
USC record until 1973. Laraneta never 
forgot his South Bay roots and re- 
turned to coach San Pedro High 
School’s football team. He died in 
1969. 

Parnelli Jones, the first racing car 
driver to exceed 150 miles-per-hour, 
was raised in Torrance. Jones won the 
pole position in the 1962 and 1963 In- 
dianapolis 500. In the latter year, he 
not only won the most famous of auto 
races, but also broke the 150 miles per 
hour barrier with his record breaking 
time of 151.153 miles-per-hour during 
a qualifying lap. Jones still partici- 
pates in four-wheel drive, off-the-road 
races and presently holds most of the 
principle Baja titles, including the ex- 
hausting Baja 1,000. When not setting 
records, this great champion runs his 
own highly successful Firestone tire 
dealership. 

Tom Mack, an All-American tackle 
with Michigan, was the Los Angeles 
Rams No. 1 draft choice in 1966. 
During his 13-year professional career 
with the Rams, Mack was named to 
the probowl team 11 times. One of 
football’s premier offensive linemen, 
Mack played in 184 consecutive con- 
tests. In recognition of his outstanding 
leadership skills, Mack was chosen as 
team captain in 1976. 

My wife, Lee, and I would like to 
join the San Pedro Sports Walk Hall 
of Fame in honoring these three great 
athletes, Manuel Laraneta, Parnelli 
Jones, and Tom Mack, for their out- 
standing contributions to sports, both 
nationally and in the South Bay.e 
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FATHER HESBURGH ON EL 
SALVADOR 


HON. HENRY J. HYDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday October 21, 1981 


e@ Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, columnist 
Georgie Anne Geyer’s interview with 
Father Theodore Hesburgh was pub- 
lished in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
on September 24, 1981. 

The substance of this interview is of 
the utmost interest and importance— 
particularly because so many well 
meaning church affiliated persons 
seem to denigrate the Government's 
efforts in El Salvador to end the insur- 
gencies of both the right and left. I 
commend it to my colleagues. 


HESBURGH'S PLAN: ScRAP EASY ANSWERS 
(By Georgie Anne Geyer) 


Notre Dame, IND.—Coming back to work 
after an all-too-short vacation, Columnist 
Geyer (that's me) thinks about all the sober 
topics facing us: surrogate warfare all over 
the world, the Middle East mess, that big, 
growling Russian bear. 

But those problems are not everything in 
the world. The “other” world that is just as 
real and just as reachable is perhaps found 
here: on the exquisite campus of Notre 
Dame University and in the uncommonly 
good mind of its retiring president, Father 
Theodore Hesburgh. 

He will leave at the end of this year, this 
Renaissance man who has moved through 
all the social and political problems of our 
times with such grace. He sits in his hand- 
some office exuding a rare inner peace. His 
mind roves from area to area, but he comes 
down over and over to two basic, typically 
Hesburghian, central thoughts. 

First of all, "Everybody today has easy an- 
swers," he says, leaning back behind his big 
desk. “I am getting damned tired of easy an- 
swers, especially those which blame people 
thousands of miles away." 

Secondly, “Somehow we've got to find an 
answer to systemic injustice," he says. 
"When you ask me what is the long-range 
answer, I go back to the church's aphorism, 
‘Opus Justitiae Pax,’ or ‘Peace is the work 
of justice.’ ” 

"If you ask me what is the biggest misper- 
ception in the U.S. today," he goes on, 
speaking of the Reagan administration, “it 
is that national security equals piling up 
armaments. We can't spend so little on for- 
eign assistance and think we are talking 
about security. 

“When the social fabric exploded, all of 
those arms were useless for the shah. To 
not see that real national security involves 
creating a more just world means we are 
just asking for disaster.” 

What is impressive about Hesburgh, who 
describes himself as “conservative as far as 
human values are concerned and a pragmat- 
ic liberal on other things," is the fact that 
he simply refuses to take the simple or the 
modish ideological stance. He will not be 
easily labeled. 

“The old-style liberalism—it got worn out 
and dog-eared," he says. "When I hear 
friends giving speeches rehashing FDR 
values and when you have a third genera- 
tion on welfare, you're in trouble. 
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"I told my liberal friends, ‘Watergate gave 
you four more years. Now we are at the 
point where we are forced to take a look at 
the liberal position and redo it—and already 
there are all sorts of groups stirring.” 

On the other hand, looking at social issues 
in the international realm, he also cannot 
take the position of the radical priests in 
the Latin America he has known and loved 
so well. 

“The impact of the missionaries is greater 
than ever," he says. “I understand their an- 
guish and that they cry out for quick an- 
swers. But the answers to a country like El 
Salvador are long-range and terribly 
nuanced, and tied up with global realities of 
the East-West, North-South conflicts. 

“What I'd like to see instead of simplistic 
answers is how to get at the systemic prob- 
lems of society." 

He is suspicious—deeply so—of the priests 
and nuns who believe, in places like El Sal- 
vador, that they can work with the Marx- 
ists. 

“There are three points I gag on," he says. 
"First, we're talking about a way of life. We 
believe in eternal life and temporal life, but 
always in the context of the eternal. We 
can't give away people's rights in that area. 

"Second, I live for freedom, and funda- 
mentally Marxist society has no freedom. 
People who deeply believe in freedom 
shouid not sell out to a system without free- 

om. 

“Third, Christian humanism is fundamen- 
tally a spiritual thing. With them the total 
answer is economic. To bargain away liber- 
B and eternity, for that? I just don't buy 

t." 

So, as Father Hesburgh, 30 years the 
president of this great university, faces his 
last year, he faces it as a unique and ration- 
al man who has compromised neither his 
humanity nor his simple common sense. 

People find him hard to pigeonhole. They 
find him difficult to place ideologically. A 
priest who oversees the program of birth 
control development for the Rockefeller 
Foundation? A priest who loves humanity 
and yet believes fervently that we need im- 
migration restraints? 

What they are seeing, in a time when we 
swing back and forth like dead men in hang- 
man's nooses between the absurdities of ide- 
ological extremes, is one solid man of the ra- 
tional and questioning center. Perhaps we 
should be wondering today why this type of 
man should suddenly seem so rare.e 


MONTHLY LIST OF GAO 
REPORTS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, the 
monthly lists of GAO reports include 
summaries of reports which were pre- 
pared by the staff of the General Ac- 
counting Office. The August 1981 list 
includes: 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 

DOD Loses Many Competitive Procure- 
ment Opportunities. Acc. No. 116095, 
PLRD-81-45, July 29. 

The Air Force Has Incurred Numerous 
Overobligations in its Industrial Fund. Acc. 
No. 116124, AFMD-81-53, August 14. 
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Countervailing Strategy Demands Revi- 
sion of Strategic Force Acquisition Plans. 
Acc. No. 116056, MASAD-81-35, August 5. 

Logistics Managers Need to Consider 
Operational Readiness in Setting Safety 
Level Stocks. Acc. No. 116055, PLRD-81-52, 
August 10. 

DOD Can Save Millions By Using Less Ex- 
pensive Packaging for Small Arms Training 
Ammunition. PLRD-81-53, August 18. 

Letter reports 

DOD’s fiscal year 1980 use of its authority 
to exceed its civilian personnel ceiling was 
consistent with the intent of the DOD Au- 
thorization Act. FPCD-81-66, August 18. 

Inconsistencies exist among the Military 
Services in handling exchange rate fluctua- 
tions for some programs and activities. ID- 
81-54, August 21. 

Navy can reduce the cost of ship construc- 
tion if it enforces provisions of the contract 
escalation clause. PLRD-81-57, August 24. 

Most DOD conversions to contract per- 
formance awarded under OMB Circular A- 
76 did not result in price increases or per- 
formance shortfalls. PLRD-81-58, August 
26. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Changes Needed in Administering Relief 
to Industries Hurt By Overseas Competi- 
tion. Acc. No. 116008, ID-81-42, August 5. 

The Growing Role of Trade as a Develop- 
ment Assistance Mechanism. Acc. No. 
116122, ID-81-46, August 11. 

U.S. Strategy Needed for Water Supply 
Assistance to Developing Countries. ID-81- 
51, August 25. 

Management of the Department of State 
Office of Passport Services Needs to be Im- 
proved. Acc. No. 116036, ID-81-39, August 6. 


ENERGY 


Greater Commitment Needed to Solve 
Continuing Problems at Three Mile Island. 


EMD-81-106, August 26. 

DOE's Alcohol Fuels Awards Process Re- 
sulted in Questionable Award Selections 
and Limited Small Business Success. EMD- 
81-125, August 21. 

TVA's Coal Procurement Practices—More 
Effective Management Needed. Acc. No. 
116125, EMD-81-65, August 14. 


Letter reports 


Interim status report on implementation 
of "National Materials and Minerals Policy, 
Research, and Development Act of 1980." 
Acc. No. 116053, EMD-81-124, July 27. 

The Department of Energy has no practi- 
cal way to ensure that a State will not 
award funds to an ineligible local agency. 
EMD-81-114, August 4. 

The United States Synthetic Fuels Corpo- 
ration's project selection guidelines need 
clarification. Acc. No. 116045, EMD-81-129, 
August 5. 


NATURAL RESOURCES AND ENVIRONMENT 


Continuation of the Resource Conserva- 
tion and Development Program Raises 
Questions. Acc. No. 116098, CED-81-120, 
August 11. 

Simplifying the Federal Coal Manage- 
ment Program. EMD-81-109, August 20. 

How Interior Should Handle Congression- 
ally Authorized Federal Coal Lease Ex- 
changes. Acc. No. 116035, EMD-81-87, 
August 6. 

Changes in Federal Water Project Repay- 
ment Policies Can Reduce Federal Costs. 
Acc. No. 116126, CED-81-77, August 7. 

National Direction Required for Effective 
Management of America's Fish and Wild- 
life. CED-81-107, August 24. 
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Letter reports 

Allegations that a political appointee at 
EPA was exercising control over the Office 
of the Inspector General. Acc. No. 115982, 
AFMD-81-77, June 25. 

The Office of Surface Mining Reclama- 
tion and Enforcement needs to consider sev- 
eral issues while revising its regulations. 
Acc. No. 116052, CED-81-145, August 5. 


AGRICULTURE 


Cooperative Extension Service's Mission 
and Federal Role Need Congressional Clari- 
fication. CED-81-119, August 21. 

Limited-Resource Farmer Loans: More 
Can Be Done to Achieve Program Goals and 
Reduce Costs. CED-81-144, August 31. 

Emerging Issues from New Product Devel- 
opment in Food Manufacturing Industries. 
CED-81-138, August 19. 

Analysis of Certain Operations of the Fed- 
eral Crop Insurance Corporation. Acc. No. 
116022, CED-81-148, July 30. 

Long-Range Planning Can Improve the 
Efficiency of Agricultural Research and De- 
velopment. Acc. No. 116007, CED-81-141, 
July 24. 


Letter reports 


Any reorganization of nutrition in the De- 
partment of Agriculture can be expected to 
disrupt operations in the short run. CED- 
81-150, August 17. 


COMMERCE AND HOUSING CREDIT 


Policy Needed at Eximbank for Financing 
Aircraft Spare Parts and Other Suppport 
Items. Acc. No. 116096, ID-81-55, July 31. 

Federal Reserve Could Improve the Effi- 
ciency of Bank Holding Company Inspec- 
tions. GGD-81-79, August 18. 


Letter reports 


Corrective action is being taken in Mon- 
tana to alleviate its mail service problems. 
GGD-81-86, July 23. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Better Targeting of Federal Funds Needed 
to Eliminate Unsafe Bridges. CED-81-126, 
August 11. 
SOCIAL SERVICES 


Insights Gained in Workfare Demonstra- 
tion Projects. Acc. No. 116097, CED-81-117, 
July 31. 


HEALTH 


Better Oversight Needed for Safety and 
Health Activities at DOE's Nuclear Facili- 
ties. Acc. No. 115979, EMD-81-108, August 
4. 


Letter reports 


The National Institute on Alcohol Abuse 
and Alcoholism should make greater efforts 
to support treatment demonstration proj- 
ects. Acc. No. 116054, HRD-81-131, July 31. 

INCOME SECURITY 


Perspective on Income Security and Social 
Services and An Agenda for Analysis. Acc. 
No. 116120, HRD-81-104, August 13. 

Limits on Receipt of Multiple Disability 
Benefits Could Save Billions. Acc. No. 
115980, HRD-81-127, July 28. 


GENERAL GOVERNMENT 


Evaluations Called for to Monitor and 
Assess Executive Appraisal Systems. Acc. 
No. 115981, FPCD-81-55, August 3. 

GSA's Cleaning Costs are Needlessly 
Higher than in the Private Sector. AFMD- 
81-78, August 24. 

Improving the Credibility and Manage- 
ment of the Federal Work Force Through 
Better Planning and Budgetary Controls. 
FPCD-81-54, July 17. 
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Federal Life Insurance Changes Would 
Improve Benefits and Decrease Costs. 
FPCD-81-47, August 21. 

Review of Financial Statements of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. CED-81-137, 
August 13. 

Audit of the Senate Barber Shops Revolv- 
ing Fund for Calendar Year 1980. Acc. No. 
116050, AFMD-81-81, August 6. 

Audit of the House Minority Printing 
Clerk Fiscal Year Ended September 30, 
1980. AFMD-81-80, August 24. 

Audit of the House Majority Printing 
Clerk Fiscal Year Ended August 31, 1980. 
AFMD-81-75, August 24. 

Audit of the Senate Building Beauty Shop 
for the Fiscal Year Ended February 28, 
1981. Acc. No. 116051, AFMD-81-79, August 
6. 

Letter reports 

Proposed rescissions totalling $321.0 mil- 
lion, 13 new deferrals totalling $220.1 mil- 
lion, and revisions to five previously report- 
ed deferrals totalling $78.1 million. Acc. No. 
115942, OGC-81-14, July 30. 

The Panama Canal Commission is close to 
a violation of the Anti-Deficiency Act with 
respect to entertainment expenditures. Acc. 
No. 116116, ID-81-57, August 5. 

The use of software in medical devices is 
emerging as a troublesome area. Acc. No. 
116037, AFMD-81-95, August 5. 

A policy of encouraging Federal agencies 
to assist local economies in meeting Federal 
space needs can be applied without increas- 
ing costs. PLRD-81-62, August 21. 

Staffing levels in the Department of Edu- 
cation. Acc. No. 116006, FPCD-81-63, 
August 5. 

Adoption of preplanned product improve- 
ment techniques can reduce cost of improv- 
ing effectiveness of systems during their 
lifetime. Acc. No. 116137, MASAD-81-39, 
August 13. 

Impoundment of funds for several Federal 
agencies. OGC-81-15, August 17. 

Financial control system problems at the 
Community Services Administration will 
not be fully solved by the current system re- 
design project. AFMD-81-96, August 19. 

OMB is unable to cite evidence as to how 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
could more effectively use its personnel re- 
sources. FPCD-81-67, August 20. 


The monthly list of GAO reports 
and/or copies of the full texts are 
available from the U.S. General Ac- 
counting Office, Distribution Section, 
Room 1518, 441 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20548. Phone 202-275- 
6241.6 


CONGRATULATIONS TO 
WOBURN TIMES ON 80TH ANNI- 
VERSARY 


HON. EDWARD J. MARKEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my sincere pleasure to extend my con- 
gratulations to the Woburn Daily 
Times of Woburn, Mass., on the occa- 
sion of its 80th anniversary. 

The Daily Times has grown since its 
beginning as a small penny journal in 
1901, yet under the guidance of the 
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Haggerty family, it has retained its 
original spirit of dedication to the 
community and its loyal corps of read- 
ers. 

For the past 80 years the Daily 
Times has remained a vital part of the 
city of Woburn, as well as the sur- 
rounding communities of Winchester 
and Burlington. More than just a 
newspaper, the Daily Times has been 
an illustrated diary of the milestones, 
the tragedies, and the triumphs of the 
people of suburban Boston. 

I would like to pay special tribute to 
the paper’s founder, James Haggerty, 
and to other members of the Haggerty 
family who have maintained its proud 
tradition over the past eight decades. 

The Daily Times can be proud of the 
important role it has played in Wo- 
burn’s history. I wish the Daily Times 
the best of luck in its next 80 years of 
continuing its tradition of excellence 
and service.@ 


IN COMMEMORATION OF THE 
BIRTHDAY OF TWO JAZZ 
GREATS 


HON. JOHN CONYERS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 21, 1981 
@ Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the birthdates of two of the 
world’s most accomplished and cele- 


brated musicians: Dizzy Gillespie and 
“Don” Byas. Both of these distin- 


guished gentlemen, made their marks 
on the world of jazz. Unfortunately, 
only one of them remains with us 
today. 

Born in 1913, Don Byas, was one of 
the most brilliant saxophone players 
of his time. An outstanding virtuoso of 


his instrument, the purity of his 
smooth, round tone was admirable. 

Byas was uniquely, and unusually 
gifted, in both melody and harmony. 
It has been said that his rich musi- 
cianship is reminiscent of the great 
Benny Carter’s. Byas, had an extraor- 
dinary knack for swinging it, while 
lightly paraphrasing his music with 
real artistry. Byas, who died of cancer 
in 1971, recorded with such greats as: 
Count Basie, Coleman Hawkins, Lucky 
Millender, Art Blakey, Duke Ellington, 
and Quincy Jones. 

Dizzy Gillespie, born in 1917, has 
been called the “Abraham Lincoln of 
jazz", and credited with coining the 
word “bebop”—a unique harmonic 
form with rythmic nuances which in- 
fluenced the entire field of jazz. 

John Birks Gilliespie, the last of 
nine children born to John and Lottie 
Gillespie, was given early instrumental 
training by his father. His genius en- 
abled him to learn to play the trum- 
pet, piano, drums, and trombone, at a 
very early age. 

The young musician organized his 
own band when he was 14 and ac- 
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quired a reputation for his prowess on 
the trumpet. Winning a scholarship to 
the Larinburg Institute, a Negro in- 
dustrial school in South Carolina, was 
the start of his training in theory and 
harmony. 

Gillespie recalls arriving in Philadel- 
phia in 1935 carrying his trumpet in a 
paper sack. He got a job playing in the 
band of Frank Fairfax. His nickname 
“Dizzy” originated while playing with 
the Fairfax band, because of his eccen- 
tric mannerisms. 

In 1939, Dizzy Gillespie joined the 
band of Cab Calloway. Impressed with 
Dizzy’s imaginative arrangements, 
Calloway had him make several rec- 
ords. Gillespie went on to play with 
several all time great artists: Benny 
Carter, Earl Hines, Coleman Hawkins, 
and Duke Ellington. 

Early in 1945 he formed his own 
band and toured the Nation. The New 
York Herald Tribune commented: 
“Gillespie is gifted technically but his 
style is one of the most facile and 
transparent showmanship, fantastic 
rather than musical”. 

Gillespie has received many of the 
highest acclaimed awards a musician 
can receive, including; The Esquire 
New Star Award in 1945, Metronome 
chose Dizzy's group as “Band of the 
Year” for 1948, chosen best trumpeter 
of 1956 in the Down Beat poll. 

In March 1956 Gillespie headed a 
large band organized by the American 
National Theatre and Academy 
(ANTA) which toured abroad under 
the auspices of the international ex- 
change program of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State; this was the first time a 
jazz band had been sponsored. The 
band played at 64 concerts in 15 cities; 
in Pakistan, Iran, Egypt, Turkey, 
Greece, Lebanon, Syria, and Yugoslo- 
via. Everywhere they went, the musi- 
cians were received with enthusiasm. 

Dizzy Gillespie, the musician who 
sent chills up the listeners’ spines, in- 
fluenced the entire field of jazz like no 
other musician has ever done. His ‘‘be- 
bop” presented a new word into the 
musical vocabulary. At the age of 64, 
he continues to be, regarded as the 
foremost, most respected genius of 
jazz.e 


CONGRESS COMMITMENT TO 
CLEAN AIR 


HON. BRUCE F. VENTO 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, I am cer- 
tain that my colleagues are aware that 
during this Congress the reauthoriza- 
tion of the most effective environmen- 
tal legislation, the Clean Air Act, is at 
hand. It is most appropriate at this 
time that the House of Representa- 
tives reafirm its determination to 
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maintain a strong Clean Air Act. 
Today Congressman LEWIS and I and 
27 of our colleagues are introducing a 
"Commitment to the Clean Air Act 
Resolution of the 97th Congress” 
which will reiterate the firm commit- 
ment. of Congress to uphold the 
present standards of the Clean Air 
Act. 

The Clean Air Act was enacted ex- 
pressly to establish programs to clean 
up polluted air and to preserve air 
quality in those regions that still 
enjoy the luxury of a pollution-free 
environment. 

The air pollution problems evident 
in the United States, Canada, and 
other countries include sulfur and ni- 
trogen oxides from automobiles, other 
transportation vehicles, and power 
plants, and toxic hazardous pollutants 
from chemical plants, refineries, and 
synthetic fuel plants. These pollutants 
have threatened human health, have 
damaged our environmental resources, 
have affected agriculture and forest 
growth, and have led to the deteriora- 
tion of buildings constructed of mate- 
rials such as marble and metals. 

We have witnessed significant im- 
provement in the cleansing of our Na- 
tion’s air, and the prevention of fur- 
ther degradation of our environment 
through the Clean Air Act. Let us not 
turn the clock back by reducing the ef- 
fectiveness and importance of this law 
or by undoing the obvious improve- 
ments which have resulted from the 
act. 

A report from the Council on Envi- 
ronmental Quality (CEQ) stated that 
between 1973 and 1978, despite in- 
creases in population, the national 
concentrations of CO and SO, and 
total suspended particulates had gone 
down in urban and rural areas. CO 
levels were down 33 percent and SO, 
levels dropped 20 percent. 

In 1978 the air quality in New York 
City was unhealthy 174 out of 365 
days and Los Angeles had undesirable 
air quality readings on 206 days. AI- 
though these abnormal levels for so 
many days are substantially high, 
they are a vast improvement over pre- 
vious years for these two areas. Some 
of these reductions were largely a 
result of the reduction in automobile 
pollution. The technology exists now 
to even further reduce auto emissions. 
Virtually all new cars, domestic and 
foreign, are equipped with the proper 
equipment to meet the present emis- 
sion standards in the Clean Air Act. 

The Clean Air Act has also helped in 
promoting the protection of our scenic 
areas such as Federal and State park 
lands and wilderness areas which now 
total well over a hundred million 
acres. 

Sacrificing the right to breathe 
clean and healthy air for the sake of 
cost effectiveness is not the proper so- 
lution. It is impossible to put a price 
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tag on human health and a pollution- 
free environment. 

Although our attention should be fo- 
cused on the benefits we have deduced 
from the enforcement of this act, we 
must also focus on the problems and 
challenges that still remain. The 
United States continues to emit 30 
million tons of sulfur dioxide and 22 
million tons of nitrogen oxides annual- 
ly. These pollutants are contributed 
mainly by automobiles and power 
plants. 

Congress has a commitment to the 
people of this Nation to maintain 
clean and healthy air quality. We can 
certainly refine the Clean Air Act, but 
we must not settle for maintaining 
present air quality conditions. We 
must push for continued reduction of 
harmful pollutants invading our envi- 
ronment so that we may further 
reduce our pollution levels. 

Congress must also acknowledge the 
public support of the Clean Air Act. 
The American people recognize the 
importance of a strong Clean Air Act. 
This is evidenced in the most recent 
Harris survey which reported that 80 
percent of Americans oppose any 
weakening of the provisions of the 
Clean Air Act. Clearly, this percentage 
indicates that sentiment of the Ameri- 
can people with regard to the Clean 
Air Act. Congress must recognize the 
support of Americans as well as of our 
Canadian neighbors who are also suf- 
fering from air pollution damage. 

The most prominent type of air pol- 
lution shared by the United States and 
Canada is acid rain. This mixture of 
sulfur and nitrogen oxides which rises 
high into the atmosphere can travel 
thousands of miles from its source de- 
pending upon the direction of the pre- 
vailing winds. It then falls back to the 
Earth in the form of wet and dry dep- 
osition. This primarily manmade prob- 
lem is increasing quantitatively and 
geographically. A virtually invisible 
source of pollution, acid rain is silently 
killing off lakes and other bodies of 
water dramatically changing the 
aquatic life and environment, and sig- 
nificantly damaging agricultural pro- 
ductivity and forest growth. Vegeta- 
tion damage due to air pollution has 
been estimated to be as high as $2.8 
billion annually. It is especially impor- 
tant that acid rain pollution be ade- 
quately addressed in the present Clean 
Air Act. Substantial research and evi- 
dence has definitely given us more 
than enough information to know that 
this problem exists and is worsening as 
time goes on. 

The Clean Air Act must also further 
address toxic air pollutants which 
range from airborne chemicals to ra- 
dioactive particulates. Through the 
Clean Air Act, the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency was given the power to 
list and regulate toxic air pollutants 
some of which are suspected to cause 
cancer, genetic damage, neurotoxicity, 
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reproductive effects, and other serious 
health problems. So far only seven 
have been listed and the industrial 
sources of only four have been regulat- 
ed. The seven listed toxic pollutants 
are asbestos, beryllium, mercury, vinyl 
chloride, benzene, radionuclides, and 
arsenic. Sources have been regulated 
for asbestos, beryllium, mercury, and 
vinyl chloride. There are many addi- 
tional toxic airborne substances which 
include potentially dangerous carcino- 
gens. Through the Clean Air Act we 
must insure that EPA will continue to 
list toxic substances and put regula- 
tions and restrictions on the sources of 
these materials. 

As I mentioned before, the present 
standards of the Clean Air Act have 
led to significant improvements in the 
quality of our air. It is now up to the 
House of Representatives to maintain 
a commitment to continue these ef- 
forts in support of a strong Clean Air 
Act. In order to reaffirm this commit- 
ment, Congressman LEWIS and I are 
introducing this resolution to further 
confirm the support of the House of 
Representratives to maintain the goals 
and standards of the Clean Air Act. 
Our “Commitment to the Clean Air 
Act Resolution of the 97th Congress" 
seeks to achieve the goals of protect- 
ing the right of the American people 
to breathe clean air. We reaffirm the 
House of Representatives support for 
those standards in the Clean Air Act 
which wil keep the air we breathe 
free from harmful or potentially 
harmful pollutants. The resolution 
urges that the necessary standards be 
in place to protect agricultural produc- 
tivity from further setbacks due to 
pollution. We call on Congress to ade- 
quately address the proper control and 
elimination of acid rain in the Clean 
Air Act through controlling the 
sources of the emissions. We also rec- 
ognize that we have made significant 
progress in reducing the emission 
levels of automobiles through emission 
standards already mandated by the 
Clean Act. We must continue to main- 
tain this progress. The resolution reaf- 
firms the commitment of the House of 
Representatives to maintain the re- 
quirements to protect our existing 
clean air areas such as national parks 
and wilderness areas from air pollu- 
tion and seeks to insure that those 
toxic hazardous pollutants—some of 
which are carcinogens—that are seri- 
ous public health threats will be ade- 
quately regulated by the EPA. The 
resolution also recognizes that by 
building on the existing record of suc- 
cess and the proven technology, we 
can attain the goals and intentions of 
the Clean Air Act. 

Congress must continue to support 
the importance of protecting our air 
quality as a national priority before it 
is too late. 

At this time I would like to bring to 
the attention of my colleagues, a copy 
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of the most recent Harris survey on 
the Clean Air Act as it appeared in the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


[From the St. Paul Sunday Pioneer Press, 
Oct. 18, 19811 


PusBLIC SHOWS RESISTANCE TO FLEXIBLE 
POLLUTION STANDARDS 


(By Louis Harris) 


Prospective amendments to the Clean Air 
Act, designed to make current air pollution 
standards more flexible and, in some cases, 
more relaxed, are meeting stiff public resist- 
ance. 

As Congress prepares to discuss the exten- 
sion of the 10-year-old Clean Air Act, an 
overwhelming 80-17 percent majority of 
Americans is continuing to oppose changes 
that wil make the anti-pollution law less 
strict. 

Earlier this year, members of the Reagan 
administration in charge of environmental 
regulation drew up plans for a measure that 
would relax many tough anti-pollution laws. 

When the Harris Survey and other polls 
uncovered strong opposition among Ameri- 
cans to making air standards less strict, the 
administration pulled back from its plan. 
But in spite of clear public resistance, the 
administration again is pushing for selective 
relaxation of the Clean Air Act that was 
passed in 1970. The law is up for renewal 
this year. 

One of the key changes being advocated 
by opponents of the current law concerns a 
consideration of the costs incurred as a 
result of standards which are set to protect 
human health. The Reagan administration 
is considering asking Congress to give EPA 
officials the option of relaxing these health 
standards when the costs of implementing 
them are considered excessive. 

By 65-32 percent, a better than 2-to-1 ma- 
Jority of Americans is opposed to relaxing 
environmental health standards, no matter 
what the resulting costs may be. Most ada- 
mant on this score are residents of the West 
(opposed by 72-26 percent), people younger 
than 30 (72-27 percent opposed), women 
(70-26 percent opposed), those in the 
$15,000 to $25,000 income bracket (70-28 
percent opposed), Catholics (72-26 percent 
opposed) and liberals (76-22 percent op- 
posed). 

Significantly, no major segment of the 
public is willing to yield on the cost ques- 
tion. It is even opposed by Republicans (by 
56-42 percent), conservatives (by 56-41 per- 
cent), business executives (by 55-43 percent) 
and those who voted for Reagan in 1980 (by 
56-41 percent). 

Six other prospective changes designed to 
ease air pollution regulations, which were 
tested in the latest Harris Survey of 1,249 
adults nationwide taken between Sept. 19 
and Sept. 24, also are rejected: 

By 66-29 percent, a majority opposes re- 
laxing “pollution standards to allow power 
plants to burn higher sulfur content oil and 
coal." 

A 61-34 percent majority rejects the 
notion of relaxing ‘national air quality 
standards." 

By 61-36 percent, a majority opposes re- 
laxing "regulations that protect national 
park and wilderness areas from air pollu- 
tion." 

A 57-37 percent majority is opposed to the 
federal government postponing "current 
deadlines for electric companies meeting 
power plant pollution standards." 

By 58-38 percent, a majority rejects the 
proposal to relax "current auto pollution 
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standards.” The automotive industry, hard 
hit by competition from Japan and West 
Germany, has pressed for delays in meeting 
new auto pollution standards on the 
grounds that such added costs would hurt 
the competitive position of American cars. 

By 54-42 percent, a majority opposes post- 
poning “the current deadlines for auto com- 
panies meeting auto pollution standards.” 
Although Americans show some sympathy 
for the plight of the auto industry, the 
desire for clean air runs deeper. 

When Americans were asked what ought 
to be done about renewing the Clean Air 
Act, 29 percent said the law should be made 
stricter, 51 percent wanted to keep it as it is 
and only 17 percent wanted to make it less 
strict. So, by 80-17 percent, the American 
people want no part of any effort to ease up 
on air pollution standards. While this is 
down marginally from 86-12 percent in May 
and 82-12 percent in February, public opin- 
ion is clear: Air pollution standards should 
not be relaxed.e 


CALL TO CONSCIENCE  VIGIL: 
THE FELDMAN BROTHERS AND 
THE ABRAHAM STOLAR 
FAMILY 


HON. TOM RAILSBACK 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to draw atterition to the plight of 
the Feldman brothers, Vladimir and 
Efim, and the Abe Stolar family who 
have repeatedly been denied permis- 
sion to emigrate from the Soviet 


Union. 

Vladimir and Efim Feldman are twin 
sons of Riva Feldman, now living in 
New York. Mrs. Feldman first request- 
ed permission for her family to leave 
the Soviet Union in 1970, but was de- 
tained until 1980. Soviet authorities 
did not allow her sons to leave on the 
ground of “army service,” even though 
I understand that both successfully 
completed their terms of service. 

I am also concerned about Abraham 
Stolar and his family, especially since 
he and his son, Michael, are U.S. citi- 
zens. In fact, Mr. Stolar was born in 
my home State of Illinois. Mr. Stolar 
applied to emigrate with his family to 
Israel in 1974, received permission to 
leave in 1975, and then was detained 
at the last minute because his wife was 
allegedly engaged in secret work. I 
have been told that Mrs. Stolar, al- 
though working in a chemical factory, 
was not actually engaged in secret 
work and that after 7 years her knowl- 
edge is obsolete. 

Because of Soviet Union signed the 
Helsinki Accord, it seems to me that 
allowing the Feldmans and Stolars to 
leave Russia should not be in question. 
Detaining these people and many 
other Soviet Jews is not constructive 
to Soviet society or to relations be- 
tween the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 
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Efforts to draw attention to the 
problems of Soviet Jews by Represent- 
ative MIKE BARNES and organizations 
like the Chicago Action for Soviet 
Jewry are commendable. People like 
Pamela Cohen in Chicago and the 
Feldmans who live in my district have 
increased my awareness of the prob- 
lem, and as a result, I wrote to both 
President Leonid Brezhnev and Am- 
bassador Anatoly F. Dobrynin regard- 
ing the Feldman brothers and the 
Stolar family. I sincerely hope the ef- 
forts of such dedicated people will 
have an impact on an unnecessarily re- 
strictive Soviet policy.e 


MIDDLE EAST STABILITY 
HON. ROBERT K. DORNAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e@ Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, during the recent debate con- 
cerning the sale of AWACS to Saudi 
Arabia, my comments were under- 
scored by the succinct arguments 
made by Mr. George Will; I commend 
this penetrating evaluation of the ex- 
plosive Middle East to my colleagues: 
[From Newsweek, Oct. 26, 1981] 
Wno Is Our MIDEAST PILLAR? 
(By George F. Will) 

As & bass fisherman casting with light line 
and a high wind, I have produced some 
dreadful snarls. But I have rarely seen any- 
thing as snarled as the AWACS argument. 
The argument is less about hardware than 
about the suspicion that there is afoot a 
radical reorientation of U.S. policy. It is 
about how much weight the Saudi regime 
can bear. And it is about adopting the Saudi 
approach to peace, which means accommo- 
dating the group the Saudis sponsor, the 
PLO. 

Regarding AWACS, the Administration 
has entangled a sensible question (how can 
we protect Saudi Arabia?) with a nutty 
question (how can we make Saudi Arabia 
the center of American policy in the Middle 
East?). The Administration downgraded 
Sadat by elevating the Saudis to a “pillar” 
of U.S. policy. the Shah was a pillar. So was 
Sadat. Now Saudi Arabia is called a pillar. 
That reminds me of Lincoln’s lesson: if you 
call a tail a leg, how many legs has a dog 
got? Five? No, four, because calling a tail a 
leg does not make it a leg. In any debate 
about which nation can be counted as a 
pillar, it cannot hurt to notice the obvious: 
Israel is the only nation in the region where 
we know we can land a plane tomorrow. 

A Partner? Grasping for ground for prais- 
ing the Saudis, the Administration cites the 
Saudi role in the most recent “settlement” 
in southern Lebanon. But that was a defeat 
for Israel. The Syrian missiles which pre- 
cipitated the crisis remain. 

The Administration says Saudi Arabia’s 
moderation makes it a plausible partner in a 
“strategic consensus.” But the Administra- 
tion says Saudi friendship is so tenuous it 
must be bought with AWACS. Perhaps 
Saudi Arabia's policy is ambiguous, and it is 
so because Saudi Arabia’s position is ambig- 
uous: for cultural reasons it cannot be pro- 
Soviet, but for political reasons it dare not 
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be pro-American. However, the premise of 
the AWACS sale is that the Saudis want to 
be helpful. The sale needs a new premise 
unless the Saudis endorse the Camp David 
process and especially the multinational 
force for the Sinai. 

As Carter did with SALT II, Reagan chose 
to get into a game of “chicken” with Con- 
gress, thereby risking paralysis in govern- 
ment, discord in the country and disrespect 
in the world. He assumed that Congress, 
afraid of being blamed for that, would 
flinch. Reagan’s men must not have noted 
that, regarding SALT II, Congress did not 
flinch and was not blamed for the damage 
Carter caused. 

The Administration has chosen to poison 
our politics by impugning the motives of op- 
ponents, implying that they are craven 
about “the Israeli lobby.” This libel comes 
from people inexhaustibly obsequious 
toward a Saudi regime that molests U.S. in- 
terests while refusing even slight compro- 
mise to help the President out of the 
AWACS crisis his men have caused. 

At first, a reason for gritting one’s teeth 
and supporting the sale was to prevent the 
President's Middle East policy from becom- 
ing a shambles. But a policy of treating 
Saudi Arabia as a pillar is inherently a 
shambles. A remaining reason for approving 
the sale is that if it is disapproved the Ad- 
ministration may spend three years offering 
abject apologies to the Saudis. 

Speaking of abjection, consider the mus- 
ings of ex-presidents Ford and Carter in 
favor of accommodating a terrorist organi- 
zation, the PLO. The musings are a remind- 
er of why Ford's Presidency made Carter's 
Presidency possible, and why the country 
refused to renew either. In their airborne 
press conference, Carter was in character, 
laying down the law about abstract “rights” 
and sermonizing about how Israel is violat- 
ing “the heritage of the Jews.” But Carter is 
consistent. The logic of his Administration's 
initial policy of pushing for a ‘“‘comprehen- 
sive" settlement, which would have maxi- 
mized the leverage of the most extreme 
party at the table, pointed to an embrace of 
the PLO. Indeed, Sadat went to Jerusalem 
to derail Carter's policy. But now Carter 
and Ford have retreated from solemn com- 
mitments. As presidents, Ford and Carter 
pledged that the United States would not 
deal with the PLO until the PLO acknowl- 
edges Israel's right to exist. But now they 
have prepared the ground for the burial of 
those pledges. They have done so while they 
and the Reagan Administration (which 
should ponder the fates of Ford and Carter) 
urge Israel to trust U.S. reliability while the 
United States arms Israel's enemy. 

Keystone: Sadat's death suggested that 
being America's friend can be fatal. The Ad- 
ministration's solicitousness toward Saudi 
Arabia suggest that a nation need not be 
friendly to garner the benefits of U.S. 
friendship. But if the Administration is de- 
termined to treat Saudi Arabia as the key- 
stone of U.S. policy, it must try to sanitize 
the PLO, which Saudi Arabia finances. Can- 
didate Reagan said: "Unlike President 
Carter, I have no hesitation branding the 
PLO as a terrorist organization." President- 
elect Reagan said: "I think the PLO has 
proven that it is a terrorist organization.” 
Yet President Reagan allows the PLO to 
maintain an office in Washington. 

Regarding the PLO, Ford and Carter 
spoke the language of inevitability. An ap- 
proach to the PLO “has to happen," it “has 
to take place” (Ford), the dealings “have to 
be done” (Carter). But if accommodation of 
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the PLO is, as Ford and Carter say, inevita- 
ble, the PLO has no need to abandon the 
terrorism and intransigence that have won 
it the status of an inevitability. Heaven pre- 
serve us from small minds bandying large 
notions of what history says “has to take 
place,” and playing fast and loose with the 
nation's honor. Leaving honor aside, where 
if frequently has been left, let this be said: 
our ex-presidents are pushing Egypt toward 
radicalism and Israel toward South Viet- 
nam's fate. 

Bruno  Kreisky, Austria's Chancellor, 
holds the Olympic record for fawning over 
the PLO, but even he was momentarily so- 
bered by the PLO statement about shaking 
the hand that pulled the trigger to kill 
Sadat. When Ford and Carter urged appeas- 
ing the PLO, they were flying home from 
the funeral of a man who opposed the PLO 
and paid with his life. They could have 
found a more tasteful time to advocate re- 
warding those who execrated Sadat while 
he lived and rejoiced at his death.e 


HEARINGS NEEDED TO EVALU- 
ATE TOBACCO PROGRAM 


HON. FRANK WOLF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
smoke and do not condone the habit. I 
do not have any tobacco farms in my 
district of northern Virginia. However, 
I have listened carefully to the debate 
and have been particularly impressed 
with the arguments presented by my 
colleagues, including Mr. CHARLES 
Rose of North Carolina and others. 

Clearly, this is not a health issue 
and it is not a smoking issue. It is a 
referendum on the tobacco allotment 
or loan program and the system it rep- 
resents. Once this distinction has been 
made, I want to express my opposition 
to the amendment based on my con- 
cern over the economic impact of this 
legislation to Virginia and the rest of 
the country. When the ripple effect is 
considered, the impact on store 
owners, equipment manufacturers, 
bankers, and scores of others who do 
business with farmers could be stag- 
gering. 

For example, Mason Carbaugh, the 
Virginia Commissioner of Agriculture, 
informed me that this legislation 
could result in a total loss to the econ- 
omy of $1.9 billion per year. The Vir- 
ginia Farm Bureau Federation agrees 
with these figures. 

Gov. John Dalton announced in 
April the results of a study conducted 
by the University of Pennsylvania’s 
Wharton Applied Research Center 
which further supports these figures. 
The study shows that tobacco is re- 
sponsible for more than 1 out of 20 
jobs in the Commonwealth and gener- 
ates compensation totaling over a bil- 
lion dollars annually. 

Although I value all the information 
supplied to me by organizations both 
for and against the legislation, I must 
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point out that it would be preferable 
for Congress to conduct its own inves- 
tigation in the form of hearings to de- 
termine the economic impact. Until 
this has been done, I have no choice 
but to use the overwhelming evidence 
available to support the economy of 
my State. 

In these times of tight budgets for 
Federal, State, and local governments, 
it is especially important to consider 
carefully the economic impact of this 
type of legislation. I understand, for 
example, that the allotment or loan 
program can add between $6,000 and 
$10,000 per acre to the value of farm 
land. If this is suddenly reduced, land 
values will plummet along with prop- 
erty tax revenues. At a time when 
local governments need funds to sup- 
port programs that are being rightful- 
ly restored to them, they would have 
less to spend for such things as 
schools, assistance to the elderly, 
police, and fire protection. 

The intense debate surrounding this 
matter has also pointed out the need 
for changes in the loan program, par- 
ticularly in regard to escalating sup- 
port prices. Because of my concern 
over the possible economic impact of 
such legislation and my desire to have 
the program evaluated and made more 
efficient, I have today sent a letter to 
the chairman of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee requesting that hear- 
ings be held to address these areas. 
Until such time as those hearings are 
held and more information is avail- 
able, I refuse to gamble my vote on an 
amendment that could jeopardize the 
economic health of Virginia and the 
rest of the country and hurt countless 
small farmers in the process.e 


ANWAR SADAT: A GIANT AMONG 
MEN 


HON. DAN COATS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e Mr. COATS. Mr. Speaker, Anwar 
Sadat was a giant among men and we 
are all lesser today for his death. 

His assassination is a grave blow to 
Egypt, places the fragile Israeli-Egyp- 
tian peace treaty in jeopardy and 
plunges the entire Middle East into a 
dangerous new crisis. 

These awesome consequences are, in 
themselves, the measure of Sadat's 
greatness. As a human being and as a 
statesman, he made inspired contribu- 
tions to lifting Egypt out of poverty 
and toward securing and consolidating 
peace in the volatile Middle East. 

Sadat was a courageous apostle of 
peace. Where others carried only 
hatred in their hearts, he carried com- 
passion and offered compromises. 
Where others approached negotiations 
with suspicion and the animosity of 
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the past, he brought patience and for- 
bearance. 

When most Arab leaders called for 
the eradication of the State of Israel, 
Sadat extended the hand of peace. 
Sadat was among the first to recognize 
the importance of including all sides 
of the Middle East dispute in the 
peace talks. 

No man possessed greater courage 
than Anwar Sadat. He was a good 
friend to the American people and we 
shall miss him deeply. 

Sadat rose from poverty, moved into 
the ranks of the revolutionaries, 
emerged from the shadow of his friend 
and leader, President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, and went on to become not 
only a world leader but the most pow- 
erful figure the Arab World had seen 
in generations. 

When Nasser died of a heart attack 
on September 28, 1970, few believed 
anyone could fill his shoes—much less 
the little-known politician named 
Anwar el-Sadat, the vice president. 

But in less than 3 years in office, 
Sadat showed his determination to 
achieve a position of leadership among 
his people by accomplishing what his 
predecessor could not. While Nasser 
had led the Arabs in battles in the 
1967 war against Israel which ended in 
humiliation for Egypt, Sadat was able 
to lead Egypt to restore a sense of 
pride in the Egyptian people through 
his bold initiatives against Israel. The 
Egyptian successes, though limited, 
prompted Sadat to trumpet: '"This was 
a glorious Arab victory.” 

The true measure of Anwar Sadat 
was in his determination not to be me- 
morialized as a military leader, but as 
a statesman for peace. 

He saw himself as a statesman and 
after the war, he vowed to go to the 
ends of the Earth—“even to the Israeli 
(parliament)" to discuss peace, if it 
saved even one Egyptian soldier's life. 

By then, Sadat had committed an- 
other bold act—against the Soviet 
Union. He gave the boot to the Soviet 
ambassador, six other diplomats, and 
700 advisers, although the U.S.S.R. 
had invested billions of dollars in a 
dam and other projects vital to eco- 
nomic upgrading in the land of the 
Nile. 

At the same time, Sadat began an 
unprecedented era of friendship with 
the United States. He invited Europe- 
an and American firms to do business 
in Egypt under his new economic liber- 
alization policy. 

Then came Sadat’s trip to Israel 
that shattered Arab precedent and 
horrified other Arab leaders. It was 
followed by Prime Minister Menachin 
Begin’s own precedent-shattering jour- 
ney to Egypt and led to the 1978 U.S.- 
mediated Camp David accords. Sadat, 
who shared the 1978 Nobel Peace 
Prize with Begin, will long be remem- 
bered for his November 1977 trip to 
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Israel, which helped make possible the 
September 1978 Camp David peace 
agreement. 

It is true that it takes two to make a 
peace pact, and Sadat’s cosigner on 
the Camp David accords, Begin, also 
took a brave gamble as well. But Sadat 
had to summon that special courage 
needed to walk away from longtime 
friends and allies when they are 
wrong, such as those in the Arab and 
Communist worlds who had stood with 
Egypt through the Yom Kippur War, 
and to pursue peace alone. This is why 
President Sadat was so widely loved 
and admired. It is also why he was so 
feared and, ultimately, why he was 
struck down. 

Sadat became a hero of the West in 
the true sense of the word. He en- 
deared himself to Americans even 
more last year during the Iranian hos- 
tage crisis and incurred the futher 
enmity of Arab nations. 

It was Sadat who launched the huge 
task of transforming Egypt from a 
peasant economy toward its present 
modernization. It was Sadat who re- 
trieved control of his country from 
Moscow's long grasp and directed 
Egypt into a firm relationship with 
the United States. It was Sadat who 
recognized the pointlessness of recur- 
ring wars with Israel and—on his own 
initiative—made the historic journey 
to Jerusalem just under 4 years ago to 
make his separate peace. 

It can truly be said that President 
Sadat was a man that walked alone. 
And behind him he leaves a void. 
Sadat lived as a hero whose bold ac- 
tions courted a fate that he must have 
known would end in violent death. 
Yet, for the cause of peace, this is the 
path he chose. Such a path is seldom 
chosen, and when someone of the stat- 
ure of Anwar Sadat no longer travels 
this road, the world becomes a much 
more dangerous place.@ 


TOUCHDOWN CLUB TRIBUTE TO 
DARRYL STINGLEY 


HON. WALTER E. FAUNTROY 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e@ Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
privileged today to bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues that on Friday, 
October 23, 1981, The Touchdown 
Club of Washington will present its 
Gene Brito Achievement Award to 
former National Football League 
player Darryl Stingley. 

The award is given to an individual 
who has demonstrated “great faith, 
perseverance, and fortitude.” Darryl 
Stingley is the epitome of this stand- 
ard. 

In 1973 Stingley was the 19th player 
selected in the NFL college draft by 
the New England Patriots. He had 5 
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outstanding playing years, from 1974 
through 1977, compiling stunning sta- 
tistics during 60 games: 110 pass recep- 
tions netting 1,883 yards; an average 
of 19.1 yards per catch (longest gain of 
68 yards); and 14 touchdowns. 

During a 1978 preseason football 
game with the Oakland, Raiders, 
Stingley suffered a crippling spinal 
cord injury that ended his football 
carreer and has left him unable to 
walk. 

Darryl Stingley, though, has risen 
above his injury and overcome his 
handicap. With the support and en- 
couragement of family, friends and 
former teammates, plus an unyielding 
faith, determination, and courage, 
Darryl has rehabilitated himself to 
resume his football career in another 
direction—as executive director of 
player personnel for the Patriots. 

I believe Darryl Stingley exemplifies 
the spirit of hope, self-confidence, and 
undaunted will which abounds in our 
country and gives me assurance that 
we as a nation can, if we have the 
heart of a Darryl Stingley, overcome 
anything. 

In this the International Year of the 
Handicapped, I invite you to join me 
in saluting the inspirational accom- 
plishments of Darryl Stingley.e 


BUFFALO, N.Y., BUSINESSMAN 
CITED FOR SERVICE 


HON. HENRY J. NOWAK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e Mr. NOWAK. Mr. Speaker, next 
week, the board of trustees of the 
Theodore Roosevelt Inaugural Site 
Foundation will present their annual 
Exemplary Citizenship and Service 
Award to Mr. Frank D. Leavers, a Buf- 
falo, N.Y., businessman who has been 
active for many years in a broad range 
of community affairs. 

The foundation administers the op- 
eration of the Theodore Roosevelt In- 
augural National Historic Site in my 
hometown of Buffalo, under a cooper- 
ative agreement with the National 
Parks Service. The site is the former 
Wilcox Mansion on Delaware Avenue, 
where Theodore Roosevelt took the 
oath of office as the 26th President of 
the United States after the assassina- 
tion of President William McKinley in 
1901. 

A distinguished citizen, Mr. Leavers 
served as president of the foundation 
for many years and was in the fore- 
front of community leaders who 
worked to preserve the inaugural site 
as an important part of the heritage of 
our city, State, and Nation. 

Having known Frank Leavers for 
many years, I can attest to the fact 
that this Exemplary Citizenship and 
Service Award is truly richly deserved. 
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He certainly meets the criteria the 
board of trustees set for the award re- 
cipients, namely: 


I. The recipient must be an individual who 
has or is presently devoting an unselfish 
share of his or her time to the betterment 
of the community in such a manner that is 
in accord with the highest principles of 
honor and justice. 

II. The recipient must be a citizen of the 
United States whose public and private pur- 
suits are noteworthy for daring and unself- 
ish leadership, unafraid of carping critics 
and not self-seeking in purpose. 

III. The recipient must be a person whose 
contributions could never be described as 
commonplace or pedestrian. On the con- 
trary, they must be exemplary and inspira- 
tional to any and every American citizen. 

IV. The recipient must be a person whose 
life and work is manifestly in the spirit of 
that greatest of American Presidents, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, thereby deserving of the 
Foundation's acclaim. 


The following article from the Buf- 
falo Evening News traces some of 
Frank Leavers' community activities, 
which have included service on a wide 
range of civic, nonprofit and communi- 
ty-based organizations and projects. 

[From the Buffalo Evening News, Sept. 29, 
1981) 


RoosEVELT-SITE GROUP WILL HONOR 
LEAVERS 


Frank D. Leavers will receive the annual 
Exemplary Citizenship and Service Award 
next month from the board of trustees of 
the Theodore Roosevelt Inaugural Site 
Foundation. 

The presentation wil be made at the 
Theodore Roosevelt birthday dinner Oct. 27 
in the Plaza Suite to mark the 123rd anni- 
versary of the birth of the 26th President. 

Mr. Leavers played a leading role in devel- 
oping the Theodore Roosevelt Inaugural 
National Historic Site, formerly the Wilcox 
Mansion, 641 Delaware Ave., where Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was inaugurated in 1901 
after the assassination of President William 
McKinley. 

The award was voted at a recent trustees' 
meeting and was announced Monday by 
Barbara B. Brandt, curator of the site. 

Mr. Leavers is a former president and di- 
rector of the Inaugural Site Foundation and 
is a trustee of the foundation. 

Chairman of the board of Leavers & 
Frank Inc. and Professional Janitorial 
Supply Inc. 1445 Military Road, Town of 
Tonawanda, Mr. Leavers has been active in 
community affairs, serving as a member of 
the Buffalo area Chamber of Commerce, 
Buffalo Beautiful Committee and chairman 
of its Paint-Up Fix-Up Committee. 

He was on the Buffalo Transportation 
Board and the Landmarks Society. In 1964, 
he received The Buffalo Evening News Out- 
standing Citizen award. 


Mr. Speaker, Frank Leavers' deter- 
mination and dedication in working to 
preserve the historically significant 
Wilcox Mansion—a community treas- 
ure—and his continuing efforts to sus- 
tain it are a textbook example of good 
citizenship in action. 

Appropriately, this award will be 
presented next Tuesday, October 27, 
1981, at a dinner in Buffalo marking 
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the 128th anniversary of the birth of 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

T. R. would have been proud of 
Frank Leavers’ doggedness and proud 
to join in saluting him for this merited 
honor.e 


MONTHLY LIST OF GAO 
REPORTS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, the 
monthly list of GAO reports includes 
summaries of reports which were pre- 
pared by the staff of the General Ac- 
counting Office. The July 1981 list in- 
cludes: 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Millions Written Off In Former Service 
Members' Debts—Future Losses Can Be 
Cut. AFMD-81-64, July 28. 

Recruiting Malpractice: Extent, Causes, 
and Potentials for Improvement. Acc. No. 
115872, FPCD-81-34, July 20. 

Logistics Planning for the M1 Tank: Im- 
plications for Reduced Readiness and In- 
creased Support Costs. Acc. No. 115700, 
PLRD-81-33, July 1. 

Military Contractor-Operated Stores' Con- 
tracts are Unmanageable and Vulnerable to 
Abuse. Acc. No. 115723, MASAD-81-27, July 
B. 
Manpower Effectiveness of the All-Volun- 
teer Force. Acc. No. 115825, FPCD-81-38, 
July 15. 

Logistics Concerns Over Navy's Guided 
Missile Frigate FFG-7 Class. Acc. No. 
115714, PLRD-81-34, July 7. 

Greater Coordination Required in De- 
fense Planning for Intratheater Airlift 
Needs. Acc. No. 115768, PLRD-81-42, July 9. 

Employment Trends and Grade Controls 
in the DOD General Schedule Work Force. 
FPCD-81-52, July 28. 


Letter Reports 


No evidence was found that unauthorized 
research was being conducted at Army's 
Laboratories and Research Activities in San 
Francisco. HRD-81-98, May 29. 

The Navy is taking action to improve ini- 
tial skill training. Acc. No. 115705, FPCD- 
81-56, June 29. 

Initial actions taken by the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense and the services to in- 
prove coordination and utilization of human 
resources research have been sound and 
timely. FPCD-81-62, July 23. 

Defense can save time and money by ex- 
ploring alternatives to construction of new 
cargo ships for the Rapid Deployment 
Force. PLRD-81-55, July 27. 

The Navy must improve its accountability 
for conventional ammunition. PLRD-81-54, 
July 29. 

Some training issues affect the quality of 
the Air Force's initia) skill training program 
and deserve prompt attention. FPCD-81-61, 
July 29. 


ENERGY 


Consumer Products Advertised to Save 
Energy—Let the Buyer Beware. HRD-81-85, 
July 24. 

Improvements Needed in the Nuclear Reg- 
ulatory Commission's Office of Inspector 
and Auditor. Acc. No. 115874, EMD-81-72, 
July 9. 
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Department of Energy Can Improve Man- 
agement of the Acquisition of Major Proj- 
ects. Acc. No. 115816, MASAD-81-33, June 
22. 

Elimination of Federal Funds for the 
Heber Project Will Impede Full Develop- 
ment and Use of Hydrothermal Resources. 
Acc. No. 115707, EMD-81-110, June 25. 

Analysis of Trends in Residential Energy 
Consumption. Acc. No. 115765, EMD-81-74, 
July 9. 

Further Evaluation of the Proposed Inter- 
im Consolidation of the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission. Acc. No. 115873, EMD-81-76, 
June 24, 

Is Spent Fuel or Waste from Reprocessed 
Spent Fuel Simpler to Dispose Of? Acc. No. 
115813, EMD-81-78, July 12. 

NRC Should Specify User Needs and Im- 
prove Cost Control for Its Document Con- 
trol System. Acc. No. 115826, EMD-81-90, 
June 3. 

FERC Should Improve the Natural Gas 
Well Determination Process. EMD-81-88, 
July 30. 

Letter Reports 

Status of strategic petroleum reserve ac- 
tivities. EMD-81-107, June 12. 

No Federal agency collects data in a form 
that can be used to project demand for min- 
erals to various energy technologies. Acc. 
No. 115818, EMD-81-104, June 25. 

Update of cost information on specific as- 
pects of the Clinch River Breeder Reactor 
Project. EMD-81-112, June 26. 

Designation criteria for the Energy Im- 
pacted Area Development Assistance Pro- 


gram. Acc. No. 115696, EMD-81-103, June ` 


26. 
Department of the Interior needs to re- 
evaluate funding strategically secure and 
economic research projects for alumina. 
Acc. No. 115706, EMD-81-96, June 29. 

Department of Energy's assignment of op- 
erating and testing responsibilities for 
OTEC-1. EMD-81-92, June 30. 

Options for establishing an Energy Con- 
servation Grant Program. EMD-81-115, 
July 8. 

Status of strategic petroleum reserve ac- 
tivities-July 1981 EMD-81-118, July 17. 


NATURAL RESOURCES AND ENVIRONMENT 


Solid Waste Disposal Practices Open 
Dumps Not Identified-States Face Funding 
Problems. CED-81-131, July 23. 

Wyoming Wastewater Treatment Facility 
Proves Unsuccessful. Acc. No. 115815, CED- 
81-94, June 15. 

Health and Safety Deficiencies Found at 
Water Recreation Areas. Acc. No. 115814, 
CED-81-88, June 15. 

EPA's New Research Controls: Problems 
Remain. Acc. No. 114788, CED-81-124, July 
14. 

AGRICULTURE 


Lessons to be learned from Offsetting the 
Impact of the Soviet Grain Sales Suspen- 
sion. CED-81-110, July 27. 

More Can Be Done to Improve Depart- 
ment of Agriculture's Commodity Donation 
Program. Acc. No. 115741, CED-81-83, July 
9 


Improving Sanitation and Federal Inspec- 
tion at Slaughter Plants: How to get better 
results for the Inspection Dollar. CED-81- 
118, July 30. 

Department of Agriculture Needs Leader- 
ship in Managing its Information Re- 
sources. Acc. No. 115857, CED-81-116, June 
19. 

Analysis of Certain Aspects of the Califor- 
nia-Arizona Navel Orange Marketing Order. 
Acc. No. 115786, CED-81-129, July 2. 
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COMMERCE AND HOUSING CREDIT 


New Mortgages for Financing Homes 
Need Uniform and Comprehensive Con- 
sumer Safeguards. CED-81-53, July 2. 

HUD Should Strengthen Mortgagee Moni- 
toring to Reduce Losses. CED-81-108, June 
9. 

Consistent Criteria are Needed to Assess 
Small-Business Innovation Initiatives. Acc. 
No. 115708, PAD-81-15, July 7. 

Better Management of Collateral Can 
Reduce Losses in SBA’s Major Loan Pro- 
gram. Acc. No. 115846, CED-81-123, July 17. 

Some Restructuring Needed in District's 
Contracting Program to Serve Minority 
Businesses. Acc. No. 115766, GGD-81-68, 
June 24. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Transportation Contingency Plans for 
Future Gas Shortages will not meet Com- 
muter Needs. Acc. No. 115703, CED-81-79, 
July 1. 

Controller Staffing and Training at Four 
FAA Air Traffic Control Facilities. CED-81- 
217, July 9. 

Management Improvements Needed in 
Coast Guard Supply System. Acc. No. 
115698, PLRD-81-37, July 2. 


Letter Reports 


FAA has not effectively managed it en 
route computerized air traffic control 


system. Acc. No. 115812, AFMD-81-66, June 
1 


GAO Found no basis to conclude that the 
purchase decision of the M/V Cowslip vessel 
was improper. CED-81-128, June 25. 

The Federal Aviation Administration 
should discontinue research and develop- 
ment on its voice switching and control 
system (VSCS) and cancel its planned pur- 
chase. MASAD-81-37, July 29. 


COMMUNITY AND REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


The Urban and Community Impact Analy- 
sis Program, if Retained, Will Need Major 
Improvements. GGD-81-85, July 23. 


SOCIAL SERVICES 


Internal Control Weaknesses Contributed 
to the Mismanagement and Misuse of Fed- 
eral Funds at Selected Community Action 
Agencies. Acc. No. 115770, AFMD-81-54, 
July 10. 

Head Start: An Effective Program but the 
Fund Distribution Formula Needs Revision 
and Management Controls Need Improve- 
ment. HRD-81-83, July 23. 

HHS Moves to Improve Accuracy of 
AFDC Administrative Cost Allocation: In- 
creased Oversight Needed. Acc. No. 115782, 
HRD-81-51, May 18. 

More Can Be Done to Measure HUD's 
Success in Using Millions of Dollars for Re- 
habilitating Housing. CED-81-98, July 14. 

Labor Needs to Better Manage Migrant 
Grants in Virginia and Improve the Process 
for Selecting Grantees. Acc. No. 115686, 
HRD-81-66, July 1. 


Letter Reports 


Process used by the Department of Educa- 
tion to award contracts for Indian education 
centers. HRD-81-100, June 10. 

Analysis of HUD's response concerning its 
efforts to alleviate housing abandonment. 
Acc. No. 115784, CED-81-130, June 25. 

Questions exist about the Department of 
Health and Human Services readiness to 
ensure that mechanized claims processing 
and information retrieval systems for Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children can meet 
requirements of Public Law 96-265. Acc. No. 
115697, HRD-81-119, June 29. 
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Navajo and Hopi Indian Relocation Com- 
mission Program. Acc. No. 115744, CED-81- 
139, July 2. 

Ohio was not spending its energy assist- 
ance funds as quickly as initially planned 
and the number of households served by its 
Home Energy Assistance Program will be 
significantly lower than estimated. HRD- 
81-122, July 15. 

HEALTH 


District Needs to Improve the Process for 
Identifying Misuse of its Medicaid Program. 
Acc. No. 115781, GGD-81-78, July 13. 

Impediments to State Cost Saving Initia- 
tives Under Medicaid. HRD-81-121, July 29. 

A bibliography of Documents Issued by 
the GAO on Matters Related to: Health. 
OISS-81-8. 


Letter Reports 


All grant proposals submitted to the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health were peer re- 
viewed in a similar manner. Acc. No. 115810, 
HRD-81-95, June 1. 

Missouri’s handling of Medicaid payments 
to its Department of Mental Health was 
permissible under Federal law and regula- 
tions, HRD-81-105, June 30. 

Federal drug development programs. Acc. 
No. 115882, HRD-81-125, July 17. 

INCOME SECURITY 


Action Needed to Eliminate Delays in 
Processing Civil Service Retirement Claims. 
FPCD-81-40, July 20. 

Assessment of Pension Benefits for Con- 
tractors’ Employees in Hanford, Washing- 
ton. HRD-81-103, July 8. 

Using the Exact Match File for Estimates 
and Characteristics of Persons Reporting 
and not Reporting Social Security Self-Em- 
ployment Earnings. HRD-81-118, July 22. 


Letter Report 


Social Security Administration policies for 
managing its administrative law judges. 
HRD-81-91, June 2. 

The 1972 amendments to the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
Act increased the number of compensation 
claims. Acc. No. 115783, HRD-81-107, June 
12. 


VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


Cost of VA Medial Care to Ineligible Per- 
sons is High and Difficult to Recover. Acc. 
No. 115817, HRD-81-77, July 2. 

Providing Veterans with Service-Connect- 
ed Dental Problems Higher Priority at VA 
Clinics Could Reduce Fee-Program Costs. 
Acc. No. 115856, HRD-81-82, June 19. 

Letter Reports 

The future of the Department of Veterans 
Benefits remains uncertain due to cuts in 
VA's fiscal year 1982 budget. Acc. No. 
115785, HRD-81-106, June 30. 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


Illegal Tax Protesters Threaten Tax 
System. Acc. No. 115742, GGD-81-83, July 
8. 


GENERAL GOVERNMENT 

Federal Pay-Setting Surveys Could Be 
Performed More Efficiently. Acc. No. 
115687, FPCD-81-50, June 23. 

Civil Agencies Should Save Millions by 
Recovering Silver from Photographic 
Wastes. PLRD-81-48, July 31. 

Bank Secrecy Act Reporting Require- 
ments Have Not Yet Met Expectations, Sug- 
gesting Need for Amendment. GGD-81-80, 
July 23. 

Federal Facilities Acquisition and Man- 
agement: Issues for Planning. Acc. No. 
115789, PLRD-81-51, July 14. 
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Limited Progress Made in Consolidating 
Grants to Insular Areas. Acc. No. 115743, 
GGD-81-61, July 10. 

Gains and Shortcomings in Resolving 
Regulatory Conflicts and Overlaps. Acc. No. 
115701, PAD-81-76, June 23. 

Independent Regulatory Agencies can 
Reduce Paperwork Burden on Industry. 
Acc. No. 115767, AFMD-81-70, July 7. 

Proposed Changes to the Payment in Lieu 
of Taxes Program Can Save Millions. PAD- 
81-82, July 10. 

GSA's Management of Reimbursable 
Building Services Needs Improvement. Acc. 
No. 115739, PLRD-81-46, July 8. 

Audit of the House Recording Studio Re- 
volving Fund for the Calendar Year 1980. 
Acc. No. 115667, AFMD-81-69, July 1. 
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FEDERAL TMI COMMITMENT: A 
GAME OF SMOKE AND MIRRORS 


HON. ALLEN E. ERTEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e Mr. ERTEL. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the administration finally provided de- 
tails on its position on assisting in the 
funding of the cleanup at Three Mile 
Island unit 2. To most Pennsylvanians' 
disappointment, it is little more than a 
smoke and mirrors trick which gives 
the false impression that a new Fed- 
eral commitment had been made to 
assist in the cleanup funding. 

Despite Energy Secretary Edwards' 
rhetoric, the administration has re- 
jected all present plans for the clean- 
up, including Governor Thornburgh's 
proposal. In a letter to Pennsylvania 
Congressmen, Secretary Edwards 
stated: “It would not be appropriate 
for the Federal Government to enter 
into an open-ended commitment to fi- 
nance a fixed percentage of cleanup 
costs or to commit funds without 
regard to whether those funds were to 
be used for one of the two legitimate 
Federal responsibilities identified 
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above.” These responsibilities were re- 
search and development of broad na- 
tional benefit and isolation and dispos- 
al of high level radioactive wastes at 
TMI. To make matters worse, in addi- 
tion to rejecting all current plans for 
funding the cleanup, Secretary Ed- 
wards’ conflicting statements may well 
slow down the process of arriving at a 
meaningful TMI-2 funding solution. 

Despite appearances, Secretary Ed- 
wards merely restated the previous ad- 
ministration commitment of $123 mil- 
lion over the next few years for TMI- 
2. The impression conveyed was that 
there is significant cleanup assistance 
in the Federal efforts, that yesterday’s 
statement represents new TMI money, 
and that this is a new Federal TMI 
initiative. On all counts this is com- 
pletely inaccurate. 

The $123 million is composed of two 
programs already underway at DOE: 
$75 million for research and develop- 
ment in fiscal years 1982 through 
1984, and $48 million for data acquisi- 
tion at TMI-2. These are not new ini- 
tiatives, these are not new funding 
levels—in fact, some of this money has 
already been spent, and the whole 
$123 million has very little value in re- 
ducing the costs of the cleanup—DOE 
and GAO have estimated the cleanup 
value of this $123 million as only $25 
million. 

What is this money for specifically? 
The $75 million, announced last 
spring, is a 3-year R. & D. program on 
the damaged reactor core and on high 
level waste immobilization. Last 
spring, the administration requested 
$37 million for its TMI program; of 
this $27 million was a part of the 3- 
year $75 million effort. The Congress 
has already authorized $31 million of 
the $37 million fiscal year 1982 re- 
quest. This is certainly not new 
money. 

The $48 million data acquisition part 
of the $123 million is a commitment 
entered into by the Carter administra- 
tion to work with EPRI to collect 
useful data during the TMI-2 cleanup; 
$12 million of this was spent in fiscal 
years 1980 and 1981. The administra- 
tion last spring requested another $10 
million of this for fiscal year 1982 and 
announced its intention to request $10 
million more for each year of the 
cleanup. DOE acknowledges that this 
money will not assist or offset the 
cleanup at all. None of this is new 
money. 

This overall $123 million plan, begun 
under the Carter administration, has 
been openly discussed and described 
for the last 6 months. GAO looked at 
this plan as a part of their report re- 
leased last August, entitled “Greater 
Commitment Needed to Solve Con- 
tinuing Problems at Three Mile 
Island,” and concluded that DOE was 
correct in its estimate that the $75 
million R. & D. plan would offset the 
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TMI-2 cleanup costs by about $25 mil- 
lion. Particularly instructive in the 
debate on whether yesterday’s com- 
mitment represents anything new is 
DOE's response to the GAO report, 
dated August 7, 1981, in which this $75 
million R. & D. program is described, 
as well as the $10 million per year data 
collection program. DOE Assistant 
Secretary Heffelfinger’s letter states: 

The Department is moving forward with a 
Three Mile Island research and develop- 
ment program to provide valuable data re- 
lated to nuclear safety and cleanup technol- 
ogy. This program will also provide techni- 
cal support to the General Public Utilities 
Company for prompt, safe and efficient fuel 
removal and waste handling operations. The 
Department current projects expenditures 
of about $75 million over 3 years (beginning 
this October) for research and development 
in the fuel and waste processing area, and 
about $10 million per year to acquire data 
on radioactivity distribution, electrical 
equipment performance, and other areas re- 
lated to nuclear safety. 

It is obvious that the administration 
has rejected Governor Thornburgh's 
TMI funding plan, as well as all other 
proposals on the table. In Edwin 
Meese's letter to the Governor, the ad- 
ministration's view is made clear: The 
responsibility for the financial bur- 
dens created by the TMI accident 
must rest primarily with those who 
produced and used the electric power 
from the facility, not the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Governor Thornburgh’s plan re- 
quired the Federal Government to 
make a contribution to the cleanup of 
$190 million. The administration's po- 
sition offers $25 million for the clean- 
up, and leaves the Governor $165 mil- 
lion short. The administration has also 
expressed opposition to a Government 
program to provide property damage 
insurance which could also be made 
available for the TMI cleanup. 

By trying to give the opposite im- 
pression—that the administration sup- 
ports the principles of the Governor's 
plan—the administration has injected 
new uncertainties into the complex 
debate on the TMI-2 cleanup funding 
and made it more difficult for other 
cost-sharing plans, which do not rely 
on Federal contributions, to attract 
the necessary legislative attention. As 
such, the administration has actually 
worked against a solution, and thus, 
increased the risks that a public 
health and safety hazard will develop, 
that GPU will go bankrupt, and, iron- 
ically, that the Federal Government 
may be required to pay for the entire 
cost of the cleanup. 

Not only is the Federal commitment 
not new and provides only $25 million 
toward the cleanup, it is also not open 
ended, as some have reported. Secre- 
tary Edwards made several unclear 
statements yesterday which confused 
the issue. Later, however, DOE Assist- 
ant Secretary Shelby Brewer clarified 
the nature of the commitment and 
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made it clear that it was not open 
ended. While it was stated that the 
level of Federal R. & D. expenditures 
might be increased if it is discovered 
that the cost of the identified tasks is 
greater than is now believed, it is also 
clear that such an eventuality would 
elevate the overall total cost of the 
cleanup. The signficance of this is that 
even if this occurs, the shortfall in the 
required Federal involvement under 
the Governor's plan will, at best, 
remain unchanged, and may well in- 
crease if the cost of decontaminating 
TMI-2 has been underestimated. 

We now know what the administra- 
tion is against—everything that has 
been proposed to date. We do not 
know, however, what the administra- 
tion supports. An answer to this ques- 
tion is critical for any serious progress 
on the problem. Inaction serves only 
to make everything worse. As the TV 
commercial says, you can pay now or 
you can pay a whole lot more later. 
Everyone, particularly the Federal 
Government, pays a far more dear 
price if the administration does not 
offer constructive and realistic alter- 
natives to the proposals that it has re- 
jected.e 


A SALUTE TO THE PORT AU- 
THORITY OF NEW YORK AND 
NEW JERSEY'S GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON BRIDGE AND BAY- 
ONNE BRIDGE ON THEIR 
GOLDEN JUBILEE 


HON. FRANK J. GUARINI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e Mr. GUARINI. Mr. Speaker, within 
the next few weeks two golden anni- 
versaries will be celebrated spotlight- 
ing the George Washington Bridge 
and the Bayonne Bridge, built and ad- 
ministered by the Port Authority of 
New York and New Jersey. 

The Port Authority of New York 
and New Jersey came into existence in 
1921 by a compact between New York 
and New Jersey to advance projects in 
fields of transportation and world 
trade and to develop and operate ter- 
minals and other facilities of transpor- 
tation and commerce. 

Over the years the port authority 
has financed, constructed, and cur- 
rently operates 26 major facilities rep- 
resenting an investment of over $3.7 
billion. The Governor of each State 
appoints one-half of the 12 commis- 
sioners to the port authority while re- 
serving the power to veto actions from 
the commissioners from his State. 

There are 7,700 individuals working 
with the port authority whose com- 
pact envisions the operation as finan- 
cially self-sustaining. 

Specifically, I would like to spotlight 
two anniversaries beine celebrated. On 
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October 25, the two-level George 
Washington Bridge will celebrate its 
50th anniversary. 

The only 14 lane suspension bridge 
span in the world it is the longest 
structure. From tower to tower, the 
bridge leaps in uninterrupted splendor 
for 3,500 feet across the Hudson River 
which flows 250 feet below the span. It 
is tall and proud and mighty towers 
stand 600 feet high. 

The George Washington Bridge’s 
second level has been known affection- 
ately as "Martha" and is the gateway 
to the major traffic arteries between 
New York and New Jersey. It is 119 
feet wide and its cables contain 
105,000 miles of wire. The annual traf- 
fic volume is more than 83 million ve- 
hicles, as à contrast on its opening 
day, October 25, 1931, 55,523 vehicles 
made the crossing. The busiest single 
day, November 21, 1978, when 140,290 
cars, busses, and trucks were carried 
eastbound across the Hudson. 

Of deep social significance is the 
strong economic development of 
Bergen County and its 70 communities 
because of the George Washington 
Bridge. Business, industry, population, 
tax ratables all benefit because of this 
structure. 

Last year, during the water short- 
age, New York and New Jersey offi- 
cials sought and obtained permission 
from the port authority to install 36 
inch water pipelines across the bridge 
to carry water from the Delaware 
River via upstate New York back 
across to New Jersey. 


The annals of history will show that 
the bridge was dedicated as a memori- 
al to friendly cooperation between the 
States of New York Governor Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and Governor Morgan 
F. Larsen of New Jersey. 


The other anniversary I am spot- 
lighting is the 50th anniversary of the 
Bayonne Bridge which links Staten 
Island, N.Y. with Bayonne, N.J. It is 
the longest steel arch bridge in the 
world and is considered one of the 
most spectacular bridges, as its mid- 
span clearance permits ocean going 
vessels to use this entrance to Port 
Newark without interference. 

The bridge has a 1,675-arch span 
and is 8,460 feet long with an annual 
traffic volume of 3,800,000 vehicles. 
The height of its beautiful arch above 
water is 327 feet at the crown. From 
opening day, November 15, 1931, to 
the end of 1981, the four-lane span has 
carried 116 million vehicles, and not 
only helped serve the bistate region 
and its great ports and modern termi- 
nals, it serves the Army and Navy at 
the Bayonne Military Base and Gov- 
ernment facilities on Staten Island. 
The bridge was authorized by legisla- 
tion passed in New Jersey and New 
York in 1925, and represents a port au- 
thority investment of $18.4 million. 
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Appropriate ceremonies have been 
planned with Federal, State, and local 
officials to commemorate these anni- 
versaries. I am pleased to have been 
invited to participate by Port Author- 
ity Chairman Alan Sagner to both 
ceremonies on Saturday, October 24, 
1981, at 11 a.m. at the George Wash- 
ington Bridge plaza, when I will join 
Gov. Brendan T. Byrne, New York 
Governor Hugh Carey, Port Lee 
Mayor Nicholas Corbiscello and New 
York City Mayor Edward I. Koch, who 
are scheduled to officiate. 

On November 15, 1981, ceremonies 
spotlighting the Bayonne Bridge anni- 
versary will be held. I shall be pleased 
to participate with Bayonne Mayor 
Dennis Collins, and Anthony Gacta, 
borough president of Staten Island. 

A bit of nostalgia was brought to my 
attention by my administrative aide 
Neil J. Carroll. Over the weekend he 
showed me a medal which his father 
received on the first day of trafffic in 
1931. As a motorcycle policeman, Cor- 
nelius Carroll led the procession 
across the great span. Needless to say, 
this commemorative medal is highly 
cherished by the Carroll family. Cor- 
nelius Carroll rose in ranks to be Ba- 
yonne's police chief, and his widow, 
Susan, a resident of Bayonne, intends 
to join Neil at the ceremonies. 

Webster defines a bridge as a struc- 
ture spanning and providing transpor- 
tation over a waterway, railroad, or 
other obstacle. In my opinion, howev- 


er, these structures can be described as 
helping to provide opportunity, chal- 


lenge, hope, happiness, friendship, 
courage, patriotism, and brotherhood. 

Both structures stand as symbols of 
inspiration and progress. They are a 
part of a panorama at sunrise and 
sunset each day, with their seemingly 
effortless beauty and charm, with 
their myriad of lights shining like a 
giant necklace in celestial beauty. 
They bathe in symmetry with harmo- 
nious balance. Truly they project 
scenes that no artist can capture. 

If it were possible to deliver a mes- 
sage to these works of grandeur, I be- 
lieve these four lines from Edwin 
Markham's poem “Advice” would be 
appropriate: 


Stand straight; 

Step firmly, throw your weight; 

The heaven is high above your head 

And the good gray road is faithful to your 
tread. 


I am certain that all my colleagues 
wil join with me in recognizing the 
outstanding achievements of the Port 
Authority of New York and New 
Jersey, and add their voices in praise 
for current Board Chairman Alan 
Sagner, and all its Commissioners, of- 
ficials, and employees, past and 
present, for a job well done.e 
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SUPPLY-SIDE ECONOMICS—PART 
II 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


@ Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I offered part I, for my col- 
leagues and any others who might be 
interested in the full implications of 
supply-side economics, an in-depth 
analysis by noted Austrian school 
economist, Percy Greaves. 

We ended yesterday's dissertation by 
Mr. Greaves, as he introduced the 
more popular writers on the matter of 
supply-side economics. As we continue, 
Percy Greaves gets into the heart of 
George Gilder’s “Wealth and Pover- 
ty." 

In concluding with part II, Mr. 
Greaves clearly demonstrates that 
supply-side economics is nothing more, 
as he suggests, than a “halfway 
house" with no “firm foundation." 
This Nation cannot continue with 
such philosophy or practice. For that 
reason I urge all to pay heed to the 
age-old adage that “he who will not 
read has no advantage over he who 
cannot read.” The conclusion of Mr. 
Greaves remarks follows: 


Gilder has read widely, but not wisely. 
While he is not particularly familiar with 
Mises or any other of the better books, he 
has read a lot of the leftist books. He dis- 
agrees with some of them—the Heilbronners 
and the Galbraiths. He pokes fun at them 
constantly, because he does have this faith 
in capitalism. He considers investment a 
form of “giving.” The investor gives this 
money to society without any knowledge 
that he is going to get anything back. He 
looks down on self interest. He claims “the 
essence of productive work under capitalism 
is that it is altruistic.” He considers Adam 
Smith all wrong in his emphasis on self in- 
terest. He has faith that capitalism works. 

He thinks most investors have that same 
faith, although on some pages he does 
admit that some businessmen have self in- 
terest in mind. He does not know or under- 
stand the role of savings, and he considers 
government as productive as private indus- 
try. He believes government's role includes 
education, health, environment, public 
works, hospitals, research and a number of 
other intangibles, As he has no understand- 
ing of monetary theory, he believes that 
hoarding is a cause of depressions. 

One of his solutions is government child 
allowances as “are currently in effect in 
most Western industrial nations." He be- 
lieves that if our government paid child al- 
lowances to all families, poor families would 
have an inducement to get off of welfare be- 
cause they would still get the family allow- 
ances. He approves of anti-discrimination 
laws and the Department of Energy which 
he thinks attempts “to disperse” the effects 
of shortages. He approves of rent control, as 
he believes it diffuses the effects of housing 
shortages. He claims that many government 
jobs are worth subsidizing. 

Gilder's solutions are always government 
payments. We should not let inflation inter- 
fere with what he considers essential gov- 
ernment projects. Inflation is for him, as it 
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is for too many people, “higher prices," 
rather than an increase in the quantity of 
money. He does not consider inflation to be 
necessarily bad. He tells us it can be a fore- 
runner to a healthy adaptation to new con- 
ditions. He holds a theory that inflation 
precedes all the major steps forward in 
world history. He claims that inflation is 
not the prime economic problem because it 
may be necessary to sustain certain govern- 
ment spending programs. As he phrases it, 
"To say that the Fedéral Reserve should 
not accommodate government spending is, 
in practice, to say that business should 
pay." Our inflation began, according to 
Gilder, with the government's “necessary 
spending to accommodate the baby boom as 
it moved into schools and colleges. But then 
the surge acquired a momentum of its own, 
impelled as much by political enterprise as 
by social needs." He opposes the political 
enterprise but not the so-called social needs. 

Like other supply-siders, Gilder considers 
inflation a tax. He prefers it to high tax 
rates on business and the rich. He thus con- 
siders inflation an acceptable substitute for 
the high taxes he opposes. When inflation 
supports government programs, he ap- 
proves, He prefers inflation to high taxes. 
"Any attempt to fight inflation by mone- 
tary contraction alone," he says, “will cause 
more destructive, and more permanent in- 
flation." You need inflation, he claims, as a 
supply-side stimulus. If the “money supply," 
as he calls it, or the "quantity of money" as 
I prefer, is constant, then there would be 
less investment, less production and prices 
would go up to reflect higher government 
costs. So for Gilder an expanding quantity 
of money, that is inflation, makes possible 
more business activity, more supply and is, 
therefore, good. 

Government, in Gilder's view, is a factor 
of production which needs to be made more 
productive. He faults our government for 
not being as productive as it should be. So, 
he seeks to make government more produc- 
tive. The fundamental problem, as he sees 
it, is not inflation, but collapsing produc- 
tion. What matters is the supply side and he 
feels our government has fallen short in 
maintaining as much "supply" as it should. 

Gilder maintains there is a free lunch 
under capitalism. This free lunch is the 
emotions, the visions, the faith in the ideas 
that can expand production. He considers 
both labor and resources “enormously elas- 
tic" and the solution is to expand them. 
Their expansion is, for him, a free lunch. He 
believes there are limitless returns from the 
metaphysical capital that he talks about 
and that tax cuts are the only way to bal- 
ance the budget. Business, he says, doesn't 
have to worry about inflation. "It can deal 
with inflation by raising its prices." Govern- 
ment regulations are needed. They should 
be adopted whenever the benefits exceed 
costs. Then, he admits that many costs are 
impossible to measure. 

Glider has one rather startling opinion, 
but maybe you will like it, Congressman. He 
says, "Our politicians are our aristocrats.” 
One of our problems is that we do not pay 
them enough. Senators, governors, mayors 
and Congressmen should be paid at least 
four or five times their current salaries. If 
they were, he believes they wouldn't be so 
envious of the rich and they would be more 
in tune with the situation. 

Glider has a strong faith or religious 
belief in capitalism. He believes that capital- 
ism is both altruistic and irrational. He has 
no understanding of its rationale. On the 
other hand, he thinks that socialism and 
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government planning are rational, while he 
considers planning by individuals irrational. 
He seems to believe profits are a matter of 
luck. He does not know the difference be- 
tween gambling and speculation and he's 
completely confused on planning, ration- 
ality and leadership. 

The other book on supply-side economics 
that I have recently read is Reagonomics. It 
is getting a lot of favorable publicity. In 
fact, I would suggest to its author, Mr. Bart- 
lett, or Bruce as I know him, that he ought 
to be worried that he has gotten so much fa- 
vorable publicity from publications that do 
not usually endorse “conservative” causes. 
However, like the books of Galbraith, it 
may push the author up into the higher 
income tax brackets. 

Bruce Bartlett came to me about 15 or 16 
years ago when he was a junior at Rutgers. 
He was then writing a paper on Pearl 
Harbor and he had somehow learned that I 
knew something about Pearl Harbor. So he 
came to me for some help. He wrote a rea- 
sonably good paper on Pearl Harbor. A few 
years later he wrote a book on the same 
subject with many good points. However, he 
was not entirely happy with my review of it. 
During his senior year, he became interest- 
ed in Austrian economics. He again visited 
me and we discussed economics at some 
length. I have thought he had read my “Un- 
derstanding the Dollar Crisis,” but his Rea- 
gonomics shows little evidence of it. So 
while Gilder has been coming up from a 
leftish background to the half-way house of 
supply-side economics, Bartlett, a prolific 
writer for conservative publications, has, in 
my judgment, fallen from some of the 
sound economics to which he has been ex- 
posed. 

Bartlett does have a better familiarity 
with economics than Gilder. Among the 
good things he tells us is that the produc- 
tion lost due to government interference is 
part of our tax burden. He also discusses at 
length the growth of the subterranean 
economy as a result of present high income 
tax rates. He wants the government to stop 
waste, manipulating energy and giving 
money to the poverty lobby to perpetuate 
dependency. He opposes many regulations 
as well as the vast housing subsidies which 
he says demoralize honest workers. He 
claims income tax rates over 50 percent are 
unproductive and that the “wedge” between 
welfare payments and the pay of working 
people is too small. He finds that in many 
cases welfare benefits exceed the net 
income of the workers. Accordingly, like 
Gilder, he wants to cut the benefits. None 
of the supply-siders wants to do away with 
welfare programs—they just want to reduce 
the amounts paid. The government is 
forced, he believes, to help poor people, but 
it should also, he believes, help capitalist in- 
vestments. He seeks to cut the highest 
income tax rates, so that we can have more 
productivity. He writes about how Kennedy 
reduced income tax rates from a spread of 
20 percent to 91 percent to one of 14 percent 
to 61 percent. For him, the great proof that 
this was beneficial is that it increased gov- 
ernment revenues. That made it good! 

When Bartlett left Rutgers, he became a 
graduate student in history at one of the 
Washington universities, Georgetown, I be- 
lieve. He first got a job with Congressman 
Ron Paul. When Ron Paul was defeated, he 
went over to Kemp and become a student of 
Kemp's. Kemp sold him on his tax-cutting 
ideas and he helped draft the first of 
Kemp's tax-cutting bills. He later moved 
over to Senator Jepsen and is now the 
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Deputy Director of the Joint Economic 
Committee of the Congress, of which Sena- 
tor Jepsen is currently the Vice Chairman. 
In the next session of Congress Jepsen will 
assume the Chairmanship and Bartlett is 
slated to become the Director of this impor- 
tant committee. He has gone far, and he has 
done it to a large extent by accepting and 
promoting the Kemp premises. 

Bartlett tells us that Carter kept one of 
his promises, the promise to make our 
income taxes more progressive. He also real- 
izes that Carter sought the so-called “excess 
profits taxes" on oil companies as a vote- 
buying fund, somewhat as years ago I wit- 
nessed Roosevelt create the social security 
trust fund as a "kitty" he could spend to 
keep himself popular. Roosevelt is not wor- 
rying about present day social security pay- 
ments. Neither is Carter such concerned 
about those of us who have to pay higher 
prices for gasoline to provide our govern- 
ment with more spending money. 

Bartlett scores some good points against 
Sweden's welfare state. One interesting 
thing I learned, and I assume it is true, is 
that in 1978 in Sweden a family of four with 
an income of $4,600 was given benefits that 
brought their income up to $14,000. At the 
same time, a similar family with an income 
of $23,000 was brought down by taxes to 
$14,000. So families with earned incomes be- 
tween $4,600 and $23,000 were allocated the 
same incomes. That is socialism with a 
vengeance. 

Bartlett does say that some government 
spending must be cut. He hopes that the tax 
cuts will persuade people to switch from lei- 
sure to work and from consumption to sav- 
ings. Like Gilder, he looks on inflation as a 
tax. He believes it is primarily a tax on cash 
balances and bond holders. He feels it is 
better to tax them than to tax the produc- 
ers of wealth. He apparently has little idea 
of how inflation disorganizes the entire 
economy. 

Bartlett is mixed up on Keynes. Keynes' 
cure for inflation, he says, was a recession. 
Keynes' cure for inflation was more infla- 
tion. Too little, too late, was his idea. Actu- 
ally, a recession is the necessary free market 
correction of the problems created by infla- 
tion. You cannot correct or stop inflation 
without those people first receiving the in- 
flated quantities of money losing that 
source of funds and those who have been 
selling to them losing them as customers. 
The beneficiaries of inflation then have to 
readjust to reality. A recession, thus, is a 
necessary readjustment if you are ever 
going to end inflation. But the supply-siders 
do not seem to know this, or realize it, or 
care about it. 

Although all of the supply-side arguments 
are against the marginal tax rates on the 
upper brackets and particularly the tax on 
capital gains, they endorse progressive tax- 
ation. They do not know what inflation is. 
They talk about inflation as higher prices, 
whereas the only meaningful definition is 
an increase in the quantity of money. They 
are also confused about the econometric 
models they now have which, of course, 
cannot spil out anything but what is put 
into them. 

Bartlett has a whole chapter on the 
Mellon tax reductions of the 1920s, without 
mentioning the inflation that accompanied 
them or the fact that Mellon started with a 
balanced budget. He does show that Treas- 
ury revenues rose each time Mellon cut tax 
rates—the high rates of World War I. He 
has more to say about Kennedy's tax reduc- 
tions, which I have already covered. 
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Bartlett does not seem to realize that the 
chief benefits of reducing capital gains 
taxes are primarily that it unlocks capital 
and permits investments to be transferred 
to where they can better satisfy customers. 
He thinks of such a tax reduction merely as 
a means of increasing income for the gov- 
ernment. More revenue for the government 
is the prime drive of all supply-siders. 

Bartlett says nothing about the labor 
unions or the double taxes on dividends. He 
prefers inflation to a balanced budget or 
high taxes. Although all of his arguments in 
favor of tax reductions concern the higher 
tax rates and capital gains, he and the other 
supply-siders reach the illogical conclusion 
that the tax reductions must be across the 
board. He also wants to index income tax 
rates. He says it is "unlikely" that we shall 
stop inflation. So, in his words, ‘‘indexation 
will eliminate the pain of inflation." 

Let me show you what some of our young 
people are thinking of the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt by reading a para- 
graph from Bartlett's book. Remember he 
belongs to a generation born long after the 
New Deal. Such generations have no person- 
al knowledge or memory of the New Deal as 
do those of us who have reached my ripe old 
age. This is what he has to say about Roose- 
velt: 

"In the 1932 election, when the Socialist 
Party received almost a million votes, or 
more than 6% of Herbert Hoover's total, the 
specter of socialism as a threat to the estab- 
lished order was driven home forcefully. 
Roosevelt, it can now be seen, was at heart a 
conservative, in the sense that he opposed 
socialism and radical change. (Anyone who 
does not believe this should read some of 
the 1932 campaign speeches or the 1932 
platform of the Democratic Party.) But he 
understood, perhaps more clearly than is 
possible today, that socialism represented a 
threat to the system. His response was to 
move away from laissez-faire toward a more 
activist role for government in the economy. 
Roosevelt understood that, unless govern- 
ment was able to deal with the Depression 
(or at least give the appearance of doing so), 
socialism might triumph. Although his poli- 
cies were unsuccessful in ending the Depres- 
sion—the economy was worse off in 1937 
than it was in 1932—Roosevelt was totally 
successful in conveying the view that gov- 
ernment could deal with the situation 
within the context of capitalist democracy." 

There you have another one of their pop- 
ular errors. They all think democracy is 
wonderful. They do not know our Founding 
Fathers opposed democracy, so they created 
a republic. They have no understanding 
that democracy would eliminate the Bill of 
Rights. 

Going back to the quote. Note this last 
sentence: 

“The socialists were destroyed.” 

Now that is news to me, and I think it is to 
many of you. Socialism destroyed and by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt! 

This paragraph reflects no realization 
that Roosevelt scrapped his Party’s 1932 
platform and gave us a radical avalanche of 
regulatory agencies starting with the triple 
"A" and winding through the entire alpha- 
bet by the unconstitutional NRA to the 
WPA, and is executive-created Youth Ad- 
ministration. 

To sum up, we have let the jinni out of 
bottle as far as this off-the-books economy 
is concerned. More and more income pro- 
ducing activities go unreported. It is going 
to be very difficult for people to drop that 
habit. The supply-siders seek income tax 
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cuts across the board as a panacea. They be- 
lieve such cuts will increase government rev- 
enues, which they consider more important 
than balancing the budget. They oppose 
some Keynesian subsidies for “demand” 
while endorsing government assistance for 
“supply.” For them, inflation, which is ruin- 
ing our economy, is not necessarily bad, par- 
ticularly when the politically created dollars 
are used to support welfare state programs 
and permit tax reductions which they hope 
will encourage business and the rich to in- 
crease “supply.” They have no program for 
solving our mass unemployment. They want 
to reduce, but not eliminate, regulation, 
food stamps, unemployment subsidies, gov- 
ernment welfare, and the progressive 
income tax. Their half-way house has no 
firm foundation. They have little under- 
standing of basic economics or the essential 
elements of a free society. They are all for 
"democracy," They have no thoughts of re- 
turning our country to the pre-New Deal 
concepts of a limited constitutional govern- 
ment. They just want to cut taxes across 
the board so that government can have 
more revenues! 
Thank youle 


LOCKS, DAMS, RIVER TAX MAY 
SINK NO. 1 INLAND PORT 


HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1981 


e Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, this 
past August the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers officially credited the Port 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., as the Nation's No. 
1 inland port. 

The corps reported that in 1979, the 
last year for which figures are avail- 
able, the port handled nearly 41 mil- 
lion tons of freight. That is 19 million 
tons more than its closest competitor 
and the tonnage was exceeded by only 
12 seaports in the Nation. Further- 
more, the total tonnage for the entire 
Port of Pittsburgh region, which in- 
cludes West Virginia's northern pan- 
handle and Ohio sections, was a record 
12.5 million tons, a figure topped by 
only five of the seaports. 

Products accounting for this overall 
total included: Coal, 51.6 million tons; 
oil/gasoline, 5.9 million tons; sand/ 
gravel/crushed rock, 5.5 million tons; 
iron/steel, 4.1 million tons; chemicals, 
2.5 million tons; coke, 369,973 tons; 
and other commodities, 2.4 million 
tons. 

Those figures make very clear the 
importance of the Port of Pittsburgh 
to the Nation's inland waterways 
system and they should emphasize 
how vital it is to the national interest 
that we maintain a highly efficient 
and smoothly operating network of 
inland ports. The rivers are much 
more than merely a major economic 
generator. 

They provide energy efficient trans- 
portation, commercially as well as rec- 
reationally. They are a key element in 
national defense, a source of water for 
industrial plants and communities lo- 
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cated along their banks and the eco- 
nomic base upon which thousands of 
cities and towns are built. 

The Port of Pittsburgh, as recog- 
nized by the Corps of Engineers, now 
stands as a titan among the Nation’s 
inland ports. It would be tragic, there- 
fore, were it permitted to become an 
industrial Titanic, frantically sending 
out SOS’s while sinking slowly be- 
neath the waters of neglect, delay, and 
inaction. 

But, that is precisely what could 
happen, Mr. Speaker, if the Federal 
Government continues its policy of 
benign neglect toward the locks and 
dams so critical to the shipment of 
goods along the river. It is precisely 
what could happen if the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in its desperate search to 
find new revenue to offset huge tax 
cuts, should take it upon itself to levy 
unfair, unwarranted, and unbearable 
new taxes upon the users of these 
rivers. 

The fact is the locks and dams along 
the network of rivers, particularly in 
the upper Ohio River region, are dete- 
riorating rapidly and despite contin- 
ued pleas for assistance the Govern- 
ment has ignored the situation. In- 
stead, in recent years it has concen- 
trated on creating a new source of rev- 
enue from the rivers, departing from a 
century-old policy in the process. 

On April 7, 1981, I inserted into the 
REcorD a detailed summary of the se- 
rious condition of some 30 locks and 
dams along the Ohio, Allegheny, Mo- 
nongahela, and Kanawha Rivers. In 
that summary, it was pointed out the 
projected lifespan of these structures, 
when they were built, was 50 years 
ago. Yet, the average age of the struc- 
tures mentioned already exceeded 50 
years and one was pushing 75. 

These aging and crumbling locks and 
dams are hardpressed to handle the 
volume of traffic which passes 
through them today. Experts agree 
they will, in their present condition, 
be incapable of meeting the challenges 
they will face tomorrow as the Nation 
moves forward in its campaign to in- 
crease productivity in the face of 
growing foreign competition. 

Minor disruptions in the moving of 
products shipped by river cause mam- 
moth problems and monstrous cost in- 
creases. For example, this summer 
new gates had to be installed on one of 
the locks. The construction lasted just 
2 weeks but shippers were delayed 30 
hours or more per trip. Translated 
into direct and indirect costs, these 
delays cost the companies shipping by 
river more than $50 million. 

The solution, of course, would be to 
replace most, if not all, of the existing 
locks and dams. The cost of such a 
program, however, has not been seri- 
ously contemplated nor calculated to 
my knowledge. But, it has been esti- 
mated that replacement of just three 
of the locks would cost between $2 and 
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$3 billion. But, as critical as those 
funds are to the national interest, 
there seems to be little enthusiasm to 
provide them. 

Mr. R. Barry Palmer, executive di- 
rector of DINAMO, a four-State re- 
gional association of business, labor, 
and government representatives 
formed to focus attention on the disin- 
tegration of the locks and dams, ex- 
peg the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Palmer observes: 

The economic future of the entire region 
is at stake. If we have any hope for the de- 
velopment of Eastern coal as a valuable 
export commodity, if.we have any hope of 
developing a significant alternate fuel in- 
dustry, if we want to maintain any kind of 
competitive position for steel and other 
heavy industries here, we have to improve 
the (river) facilities needed to get our goods 
to market. 

In the past, Mr. Speaker, the im- 
provement of these facilities has been 
far easier said than done. The Corps 
of Engineers repeatedly has submitted 
plans for major repairs to the locks 
and dams but, except for emergencies, 
funding has not been forthcoming. In 
fact, no waterway modernization proj- 
ect has been approved for construction 
in the region since 1964, according to 
DINAMO. 

It was for that reason I introduced 
H.R. 3619 last spring. This legislation 
authorized critically needed naviga- 
tion improvement projects along the 
Monongahela and upper Ohio Rivers. 
On June 3, the legislation was referred 
to the Office of Management and 
Budget for comment. 

Frankly, I am reluctant to hazard a 
guess as to what OMB’s comments 
might be in view of that agency's 
burning desire to slash budgetary 
funds in all areas except the military. 
This feeling is reinforced by reports 
the administration will renew its re- 
quest to Congress, submitted earlier 
this year, to establish a new schedule 
of user charges for commercial vessels 
on the rivers. The proposal seeks to re- 
cover from the users a substantial por- 
tion of the costs for dredging, con- 
struction, and maintenance of river 
channels, locks, dams, and ports. 

Despite my misgivings, however, I 
hold out hope that OMB will recog- 
nize that by clamping too tight a lid 
on the spending of Federal money to 
replace the crumbling system of locks 
and dams it might well be pulling the 
plug on the waterway industry's abili- 
ty to help build a new beginning for 
America. 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 
4, 1977, calls for establishment of a 
system for a computerized schedule of 
all meetings and hearings of Senate 
committees, subcommittees, joint com- 
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mittees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate 
Daily Digest—designated by the Rules 
Committee—of the time, place, and 
purpose of the meetings, when sched- 
uled, and any cancellations or changes 
in the meetings as they occur. 

As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information 
for printing in the Extensions of Re- 
marks section of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcORD on Monday and Wednesday of 
each week. 

Any changes in committee schedul- 
ing will be indicated by placement of 
an asterisk to the left of the name of 
the unit conducting such meetings. 

Meetings scheduled for Thursday, 
October 22, 1981, may be found in the 
Daily Digest of today’s RECORD. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


OCTOBER 23 


9:30 a.m. 
Finance 
Energy and Agricultural Taxation Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on miscellaneous tax 
proposals. 
2221 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To continue hearings on S.J. Res. 115, 
approving the President's recommend- 
ed waiver of law to expedite the con- 
struction and initial operation of the 
Alaska Natural Gas Transportation 
System. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Criminal Law Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to discuss the final 
report of the U.S. Attorney General's 
task force on violent crime. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
Education Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the proposed Pell 
Grant Family Contribution Schedule, 
providing assistance to college stu- 
dents from low-income families. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
11:00 a.m. 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
John D. Negroponte, of New York, to 
be Ambassador to Honduras, and 
Robert C. McEwen, of New York, to be 
a U.S. Commissioner on the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission, United 
States and Canada. 
4221 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 26 


9:30 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To hold hearings on the use of Defense 
Production Act authorities to stimu- 
late domestic production of cobalt. 
5302 Dirksen Building 


*Environment and Public Works 
Nuclear Regulation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1662, establish- 
ing a Federal program for the interim 
storage and permanent disposal of 
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high level nuclear waste from civilian 
powerplants. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To resume hearings on S.J. Res. 115, ap- 
proving the President's recommended 
waiver of law to expedite the construc- 
tion and initial operation of the 
Alaska Natural Gas Transportation 
System. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
*Judiciary 
Juvenile Justice Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1688, proposed 
Career Criminal Life Sentence Act. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
1:00 p.m. 
Finance 
Estate and Gift Taxation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1695, repealing 
the generation skipping transfer tax, 
S. 649, amending current estate tax 
laws to ease the burden of inheritance 
taxes for the heirs of artists, and re- 
versing the decline in donations of art 
to nonprofit institutions, S. 851 and S. 
852, bills increasing the amount artists 
may deduct in taxes for their charita- 
ble contributions, and S. 1733, provid- 
ing a procedure for determining the 
fair market value of certain assets for 
estate tax purposes, and providing for 
declaratory judgments relating to in- 
stallment payment of estate tax. 
2221 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 27 


9:00 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
To resume hearings to examine the ac- 
quisition process of the Department of 
Defense. 
3302 Dirksen Building 


*Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on S. 1483, proposed 
Radiation Exposure Compensation 
Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To resume hearings on S. 1686, S. 1703, 
S. 1720, and S. 1721, bills promoting 
competition among certain financial 
institutions, expanding their range of 
services, and protecting the depositors 
and creditors of such institutions. 
5302 Dirksen Building 
Small Business 
To hold oversight hearings on imple- 
mentation of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration's direct loan program. 
424 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy and Mineral Resources Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1516, to expedite 
exploration and development of geo- 
thermal resources. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


Environment and Public Works 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Robert A. Jantzen, of Arizona, to be 
Director of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Department of the Interior, 
and Carlos C. Campbell, of Virginia, to 
be Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Economic Development. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
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10:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Sonia Landau, of New York, and R. 
Kenneth Towery, of Texas, each to be 
a member of the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting. 
235 Russell Building 
1:00 p.m. 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the proposed Con- 
vention on the Conservation of Ant- 
arctic Marine Living Resources (Ex. X, 
96th Cong., 2d sess.). 
4221 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Jean B. S. Gerard, of New York, for 
the rank of Ambassador during tenure 
of her service as Permanent Repre- 
sentative to the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zation (UNESCO), Geoffrey Swaebe, 
of California, to be U.S. Representa- 
tive to the European Office of the 
United Nations, with the rank of Am- 
bassador, Frank Shakespeare, of Con- 
necticut, to be a member of the Board 
for International Broadcasting, and 
Mark Goode, of California, to be a 
member of the Board for Internation- 
al Broadcasting. 
4221 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
To hold oversight hearings on merger 
policy in the private sector. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 28 
9:30 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To continue hearings on S. 1686, S. 1703, 
S. 1720, and S. 1721, bills promoting 
competition among certain financial 
institutions, expanding their range of 
services, and protecting the depositors 
and creditors of such institutions. 
5302 Dirksen Building 
Foreign Relations 
International Economic Policy Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on international in- 
vestment policy. 
4221 Dirksen Building 


Governmental Affairs 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions 
To resume hearings on alleged corrup- 
tion in the International Longshore- 
man's Association's influence and con- 
trol over the waterfront industry 
along the east and gulf coasts. 
3302 Dirksen Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
Business meeting, to consider the nomi- 
nations of John R. Van de Water, of 
California, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, and C. 
Everett Koop, of Pennsylvania, to be 
Medical Director in the Regular Corps 
of the Public Health Service, and to be 
Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
To receive a briefing from Secretary of 
Agriculture John R. Block on the ad- 
ministration’s soil conservation policy. 
324 Russell Building 
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Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Consumer Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 33, disapproving the Feder- 
al Trade Commission Trade Regula- 
tion Rule relating to the sale of used 
motor vehicles. 
235 Russell Building 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting to consider pending 
calendar business. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 864, to require 
each executive agency to submit an 
annual report to the President on the 
adequacy of its internal accounting 
and administrative control systems. 
Room to be announced 
Judiciary 
Juvenile Justice Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on activities 
of the Office of Justice Assistance, Re- 
search, and Statistics, Department of 
Justice, focusing on Federal assistance 
to State and local law enforcement. 
5110 Dirksen Building 
*Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
Business meeting, to consider S. 1182, 
improving the administration of the 
Longshoremen's and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act by removing certain 
inequities, reducing incentives for 
fraud and abuse, and assuring immedi- 
ate compensation benefits and compe- 
tent medical treatment for injured em- 
ployees. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
11:00 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
To hold hearings on administration rec- 
ommendations for a comprehensive 
soil and water resources conservation 
program to increase America’s food 
production capability. 
324 Russell Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Select on Ethics 
To hold a closed business meeting on 
pending committee business. 
6228 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 29 
9:30 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To continue hearings on S. 1686, S. 1703, 
S. 1720, and S. 1721, bills promoting 
competition among certain financial 
institutions, expanding their range of 
services, and protecting the depositors 
and creditors of such institutions. 
5302 Dirksen Building 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Business, Trade and Tourism Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on S. 1256, to regulate 
interstate commerce by protecting the 
rights of consumers, dealers, and end 
users. 
235 Russell Building 
Governmental Affairs 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions 
To continue hearings on alleged corrup- 
tion in the International Longshore- 
men's Association's influence and con- 
trol over the waterfront industry 
along the east and gulf coasts. 
224 Russell Building 
Judiciary 
Courts Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the future income 
of individuals claiming bankruptcy. 
5110 Dirksen Building 
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Labor and Human Resources 
Education Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on title III 
of the Higher Education Act (Public 
Law 96-374), relating to developing in- 
stitutions. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
Special on Aging 
To hold hearings on the Federal role in 
promoting greater opportunities for 
older workers. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Public Lands and Reserved Water Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on S. 625, revising the 
boundary of Voyageurs National Park 
in the State of Minnesota. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


Environment and Public Works 
To hold hearings on S. 1706, S. 1709, and 
S. 1718, bills strengthening environ- 
mental protection laws. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the foreign policy 
and arms control implications of the 
President's strategic weapons propos- 
als. 
4221 Dirksen Building 


Governmental Affairs 
To resume oversight hearings on the 
congressional budget process. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
*Immigration and Refugee Policy Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on granting amnesty 
to certain illegal aliens. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
*Energy Regulation Subcommittee and 
Water and Power Subcommittee 
To resume joint oversight hearings on 
hydroelectric development and related 
licensing procedures. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 30 


9:30 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To continue hearings on S. 1686, S. 1703, 
S. 1720, and S. 1721, bills promoting 
competition among certain financial 
institutions, expanding their range of 
services, and protecting the depositors 
and creditors of such institutions. 
5302 Dirksen Building 
10:30 a.m. 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
L. Ebersole Gaines, of Idaho, to be Ex- 
ecutive Vice President of the Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation 
(OPIC). 
4221 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 3 


9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Investigations and General Oversight Sub- 
committee 
To hold oversight hearings on the activi- 
ties of the National Cancer Institute. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
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NOVEMBER 4 
9:00 a.m. 

Governmental Affairs 
Intergovernmental Affairs Subcommittee 
To resume oversight hearings on fiscal 
disparities within the Federal budget 

system. 

357 Russell Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
*Labor Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1541, proposed 
Retirement Income Incentives and Ad- 
ministrative Simplification Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on Senate Joint 
Resolution 110, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 17, Senate Joint Resolution 18, 
and Senate Joint Resolution 19, meas- 
ures amending the Constitution to es- 
tablish legislative authority in the 
Congress and the States with respect 
to abortion. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting to consider pending 
calendar business. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
Small Business 
Advocacy and the Future of Small Busi- 
ness Subcommittee 
To resume hearings to examine effects 
of government competition on small 
business. 
424 Russell Building 


NOVEMBER 5 
9:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 

To hold hearings on S. 709, requiring a 
refund value for certain beverage con- 
tainers, and prohibiting the sale of 
metal beverage containers with de- 

tachable openings. 
235 Russell Building 


Governmental Affairs 
To resume hearings to examine the ac- 
quisition process of the Department of 
Defense. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Veterans' Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on the VA's 
Department of Medicine and Surgery's 
implementation of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget's círcular A-76, 
providing for the contracting out of 
certain government services. 
412 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
*Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of title I, establishing 
wellhead prices for natural gas, of the 
Natural Gas Policy Act (Public Law 
95-621). 
3110 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Juvenile Justice Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to examine the impact 
of media on juveniles. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 6 


9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on Senate Joint 
Resolution 110, Senate Joint Resolu- 
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tion 17, Senate Joint Resolution 18, 
and Senate Joint Resolution 19, meas- 
ures amending the Constitution to es- 
tablish legislative authority in the 
Congress and the States with respect 
to abortion, 
2228 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
*Energy and Natural Resources 
To continue oversight hearings on the 
implementation of title I, establishing 
wellhead prices for natural gas, of the 
Natural Gas Policy Act (Public Law 
95-621). 
3110 Dirksen Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
Investigations and General Oversight Sub- 
committee 
To resume oversight hearings on the ac- 
tivities of the National Cancer Insti- 
tute. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 9 


9:30 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To hold hearings on the use of Defense 
Production Act authorities to stimu- 
late domestic production of titanium, 
5302 Dirksen Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1541, proposed 
Retirement Income Incentives and Ad- 
ministrative Simplification Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 10 


8:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy and Mineral Resources Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold oversight hearings on America's 
role in the world coal export market. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Surface Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation and effects of the Stag- 
gers Rail Act of 1980 (Public Law 96- 
448), reducing ICC regulations of the 
railroad industries and providing op- 
portunities for railroads to improve 
their financial viability. 
1318 Dirksen Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
To resume hearings on S. 234, to encour- 
age the establishment of home health 
care programs and to provide expand- 
ed coverage of home health services 
under the medicare and medicaid pro- 
grams. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


*Governmental Affairs 
Energy, Nuclear Proliferation, and Gov- 
ernment Processes Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1226, establish- 
ing the National Nuclear Property In- 
surance Corporation, and providing 
supplemental insurance coverage for 
certain cleanup costs following 
damage to nuclear powerplants. 
Room to be announced 
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NOVEMBER 11 


10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 12 


9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on Senate Joint 
Resolution 110, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 17, Senate Joint Resolution 18, 
and Senate Joint Resolution 19, meas- 
ures amending the Constitution to es- 
tablish legislative authority in the 
Congress and the States with respect 
to abortion. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1541, proposed 
Retirement Income Incentives and Ad- 
ministrative Simplification Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Criminal Law Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 101 and S. 751, 
bills to eliminate or establish an alter- 
native to the exclusionary rule in Fed- 
eral criminal proceedings. 
5110 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Judiciary 
Criminal Law Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on S. 101 and S. 
151, bills to eliminate or establish an 
alternative to the exclusionary rule in 
Federal criminal proceedings. 
5110 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 13 


10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
*Energy and Mineral Resources Subcom- 
mittee 
To resume oversight hearings on Ameri- 
ca's role in the world coal export 
market. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 16 


1:30 p.m. 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on Senate Joint 
Resolution 110, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 17, Senate Joint Resolution 18, 
and Senate Joint Resolution 19, meas- 
ures amending the Constitution to es- 
tablish legislative authority in the 
Congress and the States with respect 
to abortion. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 17 
9:30 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
To hold joint hearings with the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources on 
S. 1442, revising and updating Ameri- 
can food safety laws. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold joint hearings with the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and For- 
estry on S. 1442, revising and updating 
American food safety laws. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
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10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 18 
9:30 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 

To continue joint hearings with the 
Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources on S. 1442, revising and updat- 

ing American food safety laws. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
To continue joint hearings with the 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry on S. 1442, revising and 
updating American food safety laws. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


*Veterans' Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on the ef- 
fects of the use of Agent Orange. 
412 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 19 


9:30 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
To continue joint hearings with the 
Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources on S. 1442, revising and updat- 
ing American food safety laws. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
To continue joint hearings with the 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry on S. 1442, revising and 
updating American food safety laws. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 24 


9:00 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on State implementa- 
tion of Federal regulations, focusing 
on standards of the Resource, Conser- 
vation and Recovery Act. 
3302 Dirksen Building 


DECEMBER 1 


9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 

To resume oversight hearings to exam- 
ine affirmative action regulations of 
the Office of Federal Contract Com- 
pliance Programs, Department of 

Labor. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


DECEMBER 2 


9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 

To continue oversight hearings to exam- 
ine affirmative action regulations of 
the Office of Federal Contract Com- 
pliance Programs, Department of 

Labor. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
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JANUARY 13, 1982 
9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 

To hold hearings to discuss the imple- 
mentation of the Voting Rights Act of 
1965, and on proposed legislation to 
extend for an additional 10 years the 
automatic application of the preclear- 
ance provision, and to extend certain 
other provisions for an additional 7 

years. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


JANUARY 14, 1982 


9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 

To continue hearings to discuss the im- 
plementation of the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965, and on proposed legislation to 
extend for an additional 10 years the 
automatic application of the preclear- 
ance provision, and to extend certain 
other provisions for an additional 7 

years. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


JANUARY 20, 1982 


9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To resume hearings to discuss the imple- 
mentation of the Voting Rights Act of 
1965, and on proposed legislation to 
extend for an additional 10 years the 
automatic application of the preclear- 
ance provision, and to extend certain 
other provisions for an additional 7 
years. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


JANUARY 28, 1982 
9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 

To resume hearings to discuss the imple- 
mentation of the Voting Rights Act of 
1965, and on proposed legislation to 
extend for an additional 10 years the 
automatic application of the preclear- 
ance provision, and to extend certain 
other provisions for an additional 7 

years. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


FEBRUARY 4, 1982 


9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To resume hearings to discuss the imple- 
mentation of the Voting Rights Act of 
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1965, and on proposed legislation to 
extend for an additional 10 years the 
automatic application of the preclear- 
ance provision, and to extend certain 
other provisions for an additional 7 
years. 

2228 Dirksen Building 


FEBRUARY 11, 1982 


9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 

To resume hearings to discuss the imple- 
mentation of the Voting Rights Act of 
1965, and on proposed legislation to 
extend for an additional 10 years the 
automatic application of the preclear- 
ance provision, and to extend certain 
other provisions for an additional 7 

years. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


FEBRUARY 18, 1982 


9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 

To resume hearings to discuss the imple- 
mentation of the Voting Rights Act of 
1965, and on proposed legislation to 
extend for an additional 10 years the 
automatic application of the preclear- 
ance provision, and to extend certain 
other provisions for an additional 7 
years. 


2228 Dirksen Building 


FEBRUARY 25, 1982 


9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 

To resume hearings to discuss the imple- 
mentation of the Voting Rights Act of 
1965, and on proposed legislation to 
extend for an additional 10 years the 
automatic application of the preclear- 
ance provision, and to extend certain 
other provisions for an additional 7 

years. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


CANCELLATIONS 


OCTOBER 22 


9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1554, S. 1253, 
S. 482, and S. 440, bills to amend the 
Federal Criminal Code with respect to 
the circumstances under which a 
person charged with or convicted of a 
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crime may be released on bail or per- 
sonal recognizance. 
Room to be announced 
10:00 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
To resume oversight hearings on the 
congressional budget process. 
3302 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 23 


10:00 am. 
Judiciary 
Separation of Powers Subcommittee 
Business meeting, to mark up S. 1647, 
restricting the power of Federal courts 
in matters of court-ordered school 
busing. 
5110 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 26 


9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Courts Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 653, proposed 
Habeas Corpus Procedures Amend- 
ments Act. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 28 


9:30 a.m. 
*Judiciary 
Immigration and Refugee Policy Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on granting amnesty 
to certain illegal aliens. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 30 
10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 

To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Copyright Act of 
1976, focusing on section 101 relative 

to cable TV policy. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 11 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1541, proposed 
Retirement Income Incentives and Ad- 
ministrative Simplification Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 17 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on 8. 1541, proposed 
Retirement Income Incentives and Ad- 
ministrative Simplification Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, October 22, 1981 


The House met at 10 a.m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D. offered the following 
prayer: 


The heavens declare the glory of God; 
and the firmament sheweth His handi- 
work.—Psalm 19: 1. 

O God, help to lift our eyes to see 
the beauty of Your creation and the 
marvel of Your handiwork. With all 
our involvement with the actions and 
reactions of the events of the day may 
we still open our souls to the grandeur 
of Your spirit and the power of Your 
presence. May we never be content to 
see only the rush of events that fill 
the hours, but enable us to behold 
Your glory, which transcends and 
gives meaning to all we do. In Your 
name, we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day's 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the amend- 
ments of the House to bills of the 
Senate of the following titles: 

S. 1000. An act to amend the Independent 
Safety Board Act of 1974 to provide authori- 
zations for appropriations, and for other 
purposes. 

The message also announced that 
the Senate had passed bills of the fol- 
lowing titles, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 146. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to assist in the preservation 
of historic Camden in the State of South 
Carolina, and for other purposes; 

S. 188. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to convey certain lands in the 
Gallatin National Forest, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S. 1119. An act to correct the boundary of 


Crater Lake National Park in the State of 
Oregon, and for other purposes. 


PUNK ECONOMICS 


(Mr. ALEXANDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, 
during the last dozen months or so, 
our Nation has adopted a new econom- 


ic policy and learned new economic 
terms. 

Last year we heard of Kemp-Roth; 
later, monetarism, then supply side ec- 
onomics—all summed up as Reagan- 
omics—the administration's economic 
policy. 

Now Dr. Herbert Stein, who was the 
chief economist for Presidents Nixon 
and Ford, has characterized President 
Reagan's economic policy as 'punk 
supply sideism" (New York Times, 
Oct. 20, 1981, p. A31). Dr. Stein, in de- 
scribing punk economics, uses “punk,” 
he said, in the rock-music sense of “ex- 
treme to the point of being bizarre." 

No matter how you describe it, it 
means a recession. The headlines read: 
“GNP Falls at 0.6 Percent Rate, Con- 
firms Recession.” Productivity is 
down, unemployment is up, and inter- 
est rates remain at an alltime high. 

For all Americans who are not con- 
cerned about economic terms, it means 
hard times ahead. 


THE RECESSION 


(Mr. DANIELSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
learned with dismay last evening that 
some of the members of our adminis- 
tration have said that it is good to 
have a recession at about this time, it 
is good to have a recession once in a 
while, under the theory that it puri- 
fies the economy. 

You know, you might as well say 
that it is good to have pneumonia once 
in a while because it purifies the 
blood. 

Now, that simply will not fly in my 
district in California. When you have 
lost four rubber tire factories, one 
automobile assembly plant, and an- 
other one working at half speed, when 
you have lost two steel mills, when 
bankruptcies are increasing, and the 
construction trade has come to a 
standstill, a recession has no appeal 
for the people in my district. 

I want to say this: If this is good for 
the economy, the people in my district 
have not yet gotten that message from 
the messiah of the millionaires. And I 
want to warn the messiah of the mil- 
lionaires that if this does not turn 
around, and turn around soon, he is 
going to get the message, the messiah 
is going to get the message next year. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 197 URGES NEGOTIATED 
SETTLEMENT TO ONGOING 
WAR IN EL SALVADOR 


(Mr. YATRON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. YATRON. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 1, I introduced House Concur- 
rent Resolution 197, urging the Presi- 
dent to press for a negotiated settle- 
ment among the major political fac- 
tions in El Salvador, in order to guar- 
antee a safe and stable environment 
for open democratic elections. 

Mr. Speaker, my reason for offering 
this resolution is simple. The war in El 
Salvador has dragged on for too long 
with no end in sight. The indiscrimi- 
nate acts of violence perpetrated by 
the rightwing extremists and the 
Marxist guerrillas have consumed the 
lives of thousands of innocent people. 

The administration, realizing the 
shortcomings of its present policy 
toward El Salvador, is now opting for a 
political solution, through elections 
scheduled for March of 1982. 

However, it would be unrealistic to 
assume that the people of El Salvador 
could safely participate in elections in 
a climate of violence and fear. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my belief that 
unless the Reagan administration 
urges the Duarte government to estab- 
lish a meaningful dialog, with its polit- 
ical opposition, the conflict will inten- 
sify, impeding progress toward holding 
free and open democratic elections. 

I urge my colleagues to cosponsor 
House Concurrent Resolution 197, en- 
dorsing a negotiated settlement to the 
ongoing war in El Salvador. 


SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 
MARY POPPINS 


(Mr. ECKART asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. ECKART. Mr. Speaker, a visitor 
to my office this week provided a grim 
example of the crushing effect of high 
interest rates. 

My visitor was a young businessman 
from Cleveland, who runs an estab- 
lished, profitable meat-processing 
company. 

His 45-year-old firm, founded by his 
father, has been providing ground 
meat to the Cleveland public schools 
and the U.S. military. He had a suc- 
cessful year last year, and won new 
contracts this year. But to meet them, 
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he needed new equipment. Until the 
payments arrive, he has taken out 
bank loans, and laid off workers. 

Now he is paying 23-percent-interest 
rates, Mr. Speaker, on a quarter of a 
million dollars in loans. He has cut his 
payroll from 25 to 12. At the rates he 
is paying, interest costs him $60,000 
per year. 

Mr. Speaker, it would be cheaper 
and healthier for our Nation to keep 
interest rates under control. Twenty- 
three-percent rates will put workers 
everywhere in the unemployment and 
food stamp lines, and put their de- 
pendents on welfare. 

Bankruptcies are already at the 
highest levels small business can expe- 
rience. Make no mistake about it, the 
Reagan recession is here. 

I am appalled at the comments of 
Secretary of Commerce Malcolm Bal- 
drige who believes a recession is 
useful, “almost necessary right now,” 
according to the Secretary. 

Unemployment and high interest 
policies of this administration, cannot 
be the cure for our country’s economic 
problems. I do not believe the working 
men and women of this country 
should pay the price for these ill-con- 
ceived administration actions. 

A Secretary of Commerce who says a 
recession is necessary to solve our eco- 
nomic problems is a lot like Mary Pop- 
pins; who wants us to swallow some re- 
cessionary sugar to help make their 
high interest rates and unemployment 
medicine go down. 


PRODUCTIVITY 


(Mrs. SCHROEDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
think the casualness with which the 
administration dealt with the fact that 
we are in a recession is really cruel. 
They ignore the human terms and the 
fact that many people are suffering. 
To have administration officials say 
that people are supposed to feel good 
about this suffering, I find amazing. 

But one of the things we must do is 
act. We cannot stand around here and 
the administration cannot stand 
around here giving everybody advice. 
We have got a lot to do, too. We have 
been going around and the administra- 
tion been going around pointing their 
finger and saying to people in the pri- 
vate sector, you have to become more 
productive. We all know they have to 
become more productive. But we 
should do all we can to see the public 
sector becomes more productive, also. 

I was shocked that this administra- 
tion did away with the productivity 
section of the Office of Personnel 
Management. That is the whole area 
that deals with productivity for the 
entire Federal bureaucracy. 

So they deal with the recession so 
casually in the human terms and in 
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productivity in their area they ignore. 
At a time when we should have the 
Federal Government be more produc- 
tive, they cancel the productivity sec- 
tion. I have a bill on productivity in 
the public sector. I think we have to 
set an example, not just give others 
advice. It is very important that we 
show the American people we are not 
dealing with the recession as casually 
as the administration is. 


BILL INTRODUCED PROVIDING 
FOR RELIEF FOR INDIVIDUALS 
THREATENED WITH RIF PRO- 
GRAM 


(Mr. FAUNTROY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, 
when President Reagan stated that 
$1.3 billion would be saved as a result 
of reductions in Federal personnel, I 
and thousands of Federal employees 
wondered how and where the meat ax 
would fall. 

To date, thousands of Federal em- 
ployees have already felt the blow of 
the President’s reduction in force pro- 
gram, and many more can expect a 
similar fate. 

In recent weeks, my office has been 
inundated with complaints from Fed- 
eral employees who have lost their 
jobs or expect to lose their jobs due to 
the RIF. Many are long-term employ- 
ees. 

Lives are being disrupted, unemploy- 
ment is increasing, and still, the White 
House has been unclear as to how far 
and how deep these cuts will go. 

Just yesterday, three employees of 
the Department of Health and Human 
Services came to my office, uncertain 
of their future. Two of them have 
been employed with the Federal Gov- 
ernment for 26 years each, and the 
other has been employed for 15 years. 
They have received a general RIF 
notice, effective October 31, and may 
be forced to compete for jobs in the 
private market after a career of Gov- 
ernment service. 

I am today introducing a bill to pro- 
vide some relief to individuals whose 
lives, livelihoods and families are 
threatened by this RIF program. 

My bill has three major provisions: 

First, it requires that OMB establish 
and maintain a national register of 
RIF'ed employees. 

Second, it allows a RIF'ed employee 
to have the right of first refusal for 
job openings in the Federal Govern- 
ment by disallowing Federal agencies 
from appointing anyone to a position 
as long as a qualified RIF'ed individ- 
ual is available for the job. 

Third, it provides for appeal to the 
courts in the event a RIF’ed individual 
is not satisfied that a Federal agency 
has complied with this law. 
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I am considering other legislative 
measures to augment this bill. Hope- 
fully this measure will help to reduce 
the doubt, remove the uncertainty, 
and ease the pain of a seemingly out 
of control personnel reduction pro- 
gram. Thank you. 
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A FLAWED ECONOMIC 
PROGRAM 


(Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota 
asked and was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday I noticed that a 
Cabinet officer in our Government 
said that we probably need a recession 
in this country. Some of us who are in 
Congress for the first time came here 
expecting to hear a few higher truths 
from folks in those positions of re- 
sponsibility and we find instead that 
these higher truths are not forthcom- 
ing. 

We find folks in those positions wel- 
coming a recession with open arms 
and I think that is more a product of 
bankrupt economic thought than a 
higher truth. 

The American people are starting to 
understand that we cannot, through a 
process of mere emotional arithmetic, 
have the largest tax cut in American 
history and the largest military build- 
up in American history and come out 
with a balanced budget. That does not 
make sense. This is an economic pro- 
gram that is flawed. 

The American people are starting to 
understand that. 

To be specific, let me talk about 
taxes for a half a minute. We just 
passed a tax cut which is the largest in 
the history of America. 

In 1960, corporations in this country 
paid 23 percent of America’s income 
taxes. After this new tax cut washes 
through the American economy in 5 
years, American corporations will pay 
7 percent of the American income tax. 
Guess who pays the rest? The Ameri- 
can folks out there who are working 
for a living. There is a big tax increase 
in America’s future for the working 
people. I think this is the kind of eco- 
nomic philosophy which says the rich 
get richer and the poor get poorer. 

The American economy is flounder- 
ing. The policies we are running do 
not represent the best of what we 
have to offer this country and its 
future. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S NEO- 
NEW FEDERALISM MEANS 
HIGHER PROPERTY TAXES 


(Mr. LEVITAS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 


minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 
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Mr. LEVITAS. Mr. Speaker, the sub- 
ject of federalism is much discussed 
these days and the concept of new fed- 
eralism or what I describe as neo-new 
federalism, as put forth by this admin- 
istration, has come under scrutiny by 
the House Government Operations 
Committee in order to find out what 
this administration really means by 
new federalism. Secretary James Watt 
was sent over as the spokesman for 
the administration in these hearings 
and I think we now have learned that 
this administration believes that fed- 
eralism or their brand of neo-new fed- 
eralism means increasing local proper- 
ty taxes. 

In the course of the testimony given 
by Secretary Watt, I asked Secretary 
Watt: 

What do we do about efficiently operated, 
necessary programs that are going to be af- 
fected by some of the budgetary proposals 
this administration has made? If they are to 
be maintained— 

I asked— 
will it result in an increase in local property 
taxes as a result of your concept of new fed- 
eralism? 

Secretary Watt said: 

I think that is right; an increase in local 
taxes. 

To which I said: 

An increase in local taxes? The fellow who 
pays Federal tax is the same fellow who 
pays property taxes. You should not lose 
sight of that fact. 


New federalism should mean more 
than raising local property taxes and I 
think the American people ought to be 


forewarned that the brand of neo-new 
federalism which is now being es- 
poused does not recognize States pre- 
rogatives and States rights but is 
simply raising local property taxes in 
the name of neo-new federalism. 

I believe in true new federalism and 
I hope the administration’s neo-new 
federalism will come to mean some- 
thing more than higher property taxes 
across America. If not, next year when 
the voters ask themselves “Am I 
better off today than I was 2 years 
ago?” they will say “No” if they see 
their property taxes going up and up 
because of the administration’s neo- 
new federalism. 


BIPARTISAN EFFORT NEEDED 
TO STRAIGHTEN OUT ECO- 
NOMIC MESS 


(Mr. JONES of Oklahoma asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. JONES of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, all the news about recessions 
and high interest rates and sluggish 
investments and unprecedented Feder- 
al deficits is really not news at all. If 
we would refer back to the debates on 
the first budget resolution earlier in 
this spring, we will find that all of the 
things over which we are wringing our 
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hands this fall were predicted precise- 
ly by those of us on the Budget Com- 
mittee who tried to warn against these 
conditions last spring. 

An administration policy that cou- 
pled a large Federal deficit, unprece- 
dented borrowing by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, taking out nearly 40 percent 
of the available credit this year, cou- 
pled with a stimulative fiscal policy 
that creates higher demand for pri- 
vate credit, coupled with a monetary 
policy that shrinks the available credit 
that is there to borrow, that policy 
simply is going to lead to one of two 
things: Very high interest rates and 
high inflation or very high interest 
rates and high inflation that will lead 
to a very high recession. 

Clearly the tenets that we set out in 
the first budget resolution in the 
Budget Committee look sounder and 
make more sense now than they did 
even in the spring. I would hope that 
this body and this administration 
would recognize the need to change 
course and would do what is right for 
America and put together a truly bi- 
partisan, not a bogus bipartisan effort 
to straighten out the economic mess 
we find ourselves in. 


ADMINISTRATION SEEMS ONLY 
CONCERNED WITH RICH 


(Ms. OAKAR asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Speaker, I, too, am 
amazed at how casually the adminis- 
tration acknowledges a recession. Ap- 
parently they agree with having one. 

Mr. Speaker, production and sales in 
certain industries, such as housing and 
automobiles, are almost at a standstill. 
New home sales have dropped 15 per- 
cent more in the last 6 months. The 
high interest rates are killing our 
small businesses. In my area alone, the 
bankruptcy rate is one-third more this 
year than last year for small business- 
es. 

Mr. Speaker, if we do not produce 
and people cannot afford to buy, un- 
employment and frustration increases. 
Government ought to produce the 
greatest good for the greatest number 
of people. A recession has a negative 
catastrophic impact on the majority of 
Americans, but apparently the admin- 
istration does not seem to be con- 
cerned about the majority of Ameri- 
cans, only the selected few who are 
rich. 


HIGH INTEREST RATES 


(Mr. DICKS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Speaker, I, too, am 
concerned, first of all that it has taken 
the administration this long to recog- 
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nize that the economy is in a serious 
recession, and secondly, I am stunned 
by the fact that Secretary Baldrige 
yesterday said that a recession is good 
for the country. A recession means un- 
employment and misery for millions of 
Americans; it is not good for our coun- 
try. 

Out in the Pacific Northwest, we 
have a very weak economy in which 
the housing industry and forest prod- 
uct industries are not just in a reces- 
sion, but nearly a depression. That de- 
pression is caused by the complicity of 
this administration in a high interest 
rate policy that is choking off Ameri- 
ca’s economy. 

If there was a chance for the admin- 
istration’s program to work, it has 
been strangled by the Federal Reserve 
Board’s tight money policies that 
cause high interest rates. So, the poli- 
cies of the Fed which this administra- 
tion continues to support has caused 
this problem. 

We need housing in this country. 
Ninety-five percent of Americans 
today cannot afford housing because 
of high interest rates and the size of 
monthly payments required to pur- 
chase a home. 

The homebuilders of this country, 
the realtors, the automakers, have 
launched a campaign to unlock the 
economy, sending keys to Congress 
and the Fed in protest of these high 
interest rates. National unemployment 
is nearing 8 percent. In Washington 
State unemployment is at 10 percent. 

I say it is time for this administra- 
tion to make it clear to the Federal 
Reserve Board that we can no longer 
tolerate the high interest policy and 
the resulting damage it is doing to 
small business, homebuilders, realtors, 
savings and loans, and the forest prod- 
ucts industry of this country. 


HOUSING INDUSTRY SUFFERS 
FROM HIGH INTEREST RATES 


(Mr. GEPHARDT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, 
while yesterday’s report of a further 
decline in the GNP came as no sur- 
prise and will be viewed as confirma- 
tion that a recession is underway, the 
administration’s attitude of “wait and 
see until it gets bad” is somewhat dis- 
concerting. 

With total housing starts this year 
not expected to exceed 1.1 million 
units and auto sales limping along at 
the same rate as last year of 9 million 
units, I suggest it is time the adminis- 
tration take a look at the disastrous 
effect high interest rates are having 
on these two key industries. 

The housing industry is suffering as 
much from lowered expectations as 
well as high interest rates. I am told 
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by many homebuilders that so few 
people believe financing is available at 
reasonable rates that new homes can 
be on the market for months before 
people come looking. Much has been 
said about importance of predictabil- 
ity in the economy and the need for a 
3-year tax cut to encourage spending 
and investments. When the tax bill 
was signed, perhaps the news failed to 
make it beyond the rosy predictions of 
the Rose Garden. 

What is needed now is less dogma 
and more pragmatism. If fiscal re- 
straint is to produce lower interest 
rates it will take a new budget ap- 
proach which is even and fair handed 
in reality as well as perception. 


LOOK ALIKE DRUGS 


(Mr. HUGHES asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the Subcommittee on Crime, 
which I chair, held the first congres- 
sional hearings on look alike drugs. 
Look alike drugs are drug products 
that have been manufactured to imi- 
tate controlled substances. Originally 
they were a swindle against persons 
buying illegal drugs. Now this fraud is 
mass marketed by means of direct 
mail, handbills, and mail order. 

The targets are school children who 
are told that they can get high on 
legal stimulants. They are legal only if 
they are properly labeled. But look 
alikes are sold by the rules of the drug 
world: No labels, no warnings, just 
caveat emptor. 

The over-the-counter drugs used in 
the look alike capsules are themselves 
dangerous. We heard of children being 
killed by these drugs. The FDA told us 
that they are reviewing the safety of 
those ingredients which are stimu- 
lants. The medical literature of the ad- 
verse effects such as strokes and paral- 
ysis from these drugs is growing. 

There is a serious law enforcement 
problem here too. Narcotics agents can 
be confused by the look alike drugs. 
They risk being sued for false arrest 
which can destroy a police depart- 
ment’s effectiveness. The only bright 
spot is that the U.S. postal inspectors, 
with limited resources and jurisdic- 
tion, have put several look alike dis- 
tributors out of business. 

A representative of State govern- 
ment and a drug abuse educator were 
both convinced that the States cannot 
do the job alone, and that an effective 
Federal response is needed. 

The Subcommittee on Crime will 
hold further hearings to develop the 
best way to fight those who encourage 
children that drug use is normal or ac- 
ceptable. We must stop those who 
spread look alike drugs and thereby 
encourage our children into the drug 
using cult we are trying to destroy. 
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CARNIVAL ECONOMICS 


(Mr. SOLOMON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, a very 
curious event took place on the floor 
yesterday during the consideration of 
the farm bill. In the middle of the con- 
sideration of that important piece of 
legislation the Committee of the 
Whole rose. Then, even though we 
were supposedly pressed for time the 
Speaker took the well to make a parti- 
san political speech announcing the 
so-called recession we are now enter- 
ing. 

But what was even more curious is 
that the Speaker sought to blame the 
22-day-old Reagan economic program 
for the recession. As the Speaker is be- 
coming so fond of saying “its all the 
fault of Reagan’s voodoo economics.” 
What the Speaker did not mention is 
the pre-Reagan, O'Neill-Carter infla- 
tion rate of 13 percent. What the 
Speaker did not mention is the pre- 
Reagan, O'Neill-Carter interest rates 
of 20 percent or more. And finally 
what the Speaker did not mention is 
20 years of what I would term “carni- 
val economics.” What is Speaker 
O’NEILL’s carnival economics? Carnival 
economics proposes that the liberal 
democratic leadership have a merry 
time of taxing and spending a sound 
economy into oblivian, while the 
American people take a roller coaster 
ride of high inflation, low productiv- 
ity, high interest rates, and declining 
real income. 

Mr. Speaker, 20 years of carnival ec- 
onomics cannot be reversed by 22 days 
of sanity. If voodoo economics means 
reducing inflation to single digits, fall- 
ing interest rates, and lower taxes I 
will take it over carnival economics 
any day. 


PRESIDENT REAGAN’S FOREIGN 
POLICY 


(Mr. HENDON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. HENDON. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent months some of our colleagues 
have complained that President 
Reagan does not have a foreign policy. 

The Washington Post yesterday 
published the results of a nationwide 
poll that will put an end to that sort 
of misinformation. 

Let me read to you what the Post 
said: 

Three in every four Americans believe 
that President Reagan's hard-line approach 
to foreign affairs is creating new respect for 
the United States overseas. 

The Post goes on to report that, 


Overall, the public gives the President 
high marks for his conduct of foreign af- 
fairs and continues to support him strongly 
on his plans for a military buildup. 
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I bring this to your attention only to 
point out what has been obvious since 
November of 1980: The American 
people want the kind of leadership 
President Reagan has been giving 
them. They clearly do not want the 
discredited, failed, dangerous foreign 
policy leadership—if you can call it 
that—this country endured from 1977 
to January 1981. 

It is ironic: From 1977 to January 
1981, the United States had a foreign 
policy but the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans disliked it. Since President 
Reagan took over, we are now told we 
have no foreign policy—but a vast ma- 
jority like it very much. 


o 1030 


SOME POSITIVE SIGNS 


(Mr. MORRISON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
media interlude we were treated to 
yesterday made me fondly recall the 
days of the last administration when 
economic policies changed direction 
almost as often as the breeze. 

Now that we have entered the 22d 
day of the Reagan economic program 
your calls to abandon this carefully co- 
ordinated policy are clear testimony to 
your support of the rudderless drift 
followed by the previous administra- 
tion. 

But the rhetoric betrays a lack of al- 
ternative policies. The call for a 
change 3 weeks into the new regimen 
betrays a shocking lack of ideas. 

No; the problems created by 15 years 
of the Great Society have not been to- 
tally reversed in 22 days. However, 
there are some positive signs—interest 
rates have dropped 10 percent in these 
last 3 weeks, inflation has receded to 
single digit, and with the tax cuts real 
income to workers has begun to in- 
crease. 

No one pretends that we have com- 
pletely turned around the disaster left 
us by the veto-proof Democratic 
legacy of the last 4 years, but a policy 
exists. A policy that is beginning to 
show some positive movement. 

To the dismay of all those who lack 
any ideas, lick the finger and test the 
wind economics is banished and a pro- 
gram that can work has just begun. 


THE ECONOMIC HANGOVER 


(Mr. WALKER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day the Chair interrupted the legisla- 
tive business of the House in order to 
launch a partisan attack on the eco- 
nomic program of the present adminis- 
tration. I think while most of us in 
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this House, including most of my col- 
leagues on the Republican side, share 
the Speaker’s concern about the reces- 
sion, I think we also know where that 
recession came from. It is an economic 
hangover from the days of the Carter 
administration that literally destroyed 
the economics of this country. We 
were headed for a Carter collapse and 
what we are seeing is the result of 
those disastrous policies. 

What we would also contend is that 
the idea put forth that somehow the 
Democratic alternative economic pro- 
gram offered on this floor earlier this 
year would have prevented this is, in 
my opinion, nonsense. 

We know one thing about that alter- 
native. Had that alternative been 
adopted, taxes would have been going 
up. The trend would have been 
upward, not downward. 

We also know one other thing. Faced 
with the dire economic straits of this 
country, social security recipients next 
year could have expected their cost of 
living increases to be cut, to be elimi- 
nated for 3 months, as the result of 
the adoption of that alternative. I do 
not think that is what the American 
people want. I think they want the 
kind of economic programs this ad- 
ministration and this Congress has 
adopted. 


WORLD HUNGER 


(Mr. COATS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. COATS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past several months I have become in- 
creasingly aware of a strong feeling 
among many of my constituents on 
the subject of world hunger. These in- 
dividuals are especially interested in 
the form and substance of President 
Reagan’s participation in the Cancun 
summit. 

The President will be telling other 
world leaders that massive amounts of 
dollars being doled out to needy na- 
tions will not necessarily solve the 
problem of world hunger. It is clear 
that this aid in many instances does 
not reach those who need it the most. 
There is also evidence that massive aid 
can become a disincentive to self-suffi- 
ciency. 

I agree with the President that the 
free market is the most effective solu- 
tion to the root cause of world hunger; 
namely, self-sufficiency in the produc- 
tion of food. Yet, we cannot assume 
that Third World nations can estab- 
lish free-market economies for them- 
selves. This Nation can, and should, 
provide developmental assistance and 
unfettered trade for those nations to 
assist them in their development. 

At this moment, no nation has given 
top priority to alleviating world 
hunger; but now more than ever a 
comprehensive food assistance and de- 
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velopment program is necessary. The 
cause of human freedom and economic 
growth can best be achieved when a 
nation achieves the ability to provide 
for the basic needs of its people. 


ACID RAIN 


(Mr. GREGG asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Speaker, in order 
to curb the serious effects that acid 
rain is having on New Hampshire, the 
Northeast, and Canada, I today, along 
with a number of other colleagues, 
have introduced in the House two bills 
calling for regulatory control, coupled 
with an increased research and devel- 
opment program. 

The first bill, called the Acid Deposi- 
tion Control Act, is designed to reduce 
sulfur dioxide emissions at the source. 
It primarily concentrates on control- 
ling the greatest sulfur dioxide emit- 
ters, which are the coal-burning pow- 
erplants of the Midwest. 

The second bill of what I am calling 
the two-pronged approach, is designed 
to significantly increase the research 
on acid rain and to present a thor- 
oughly laid-out procedure through 
which long-term control strategies can 
be implemented. 

The effects of acid rain, which is 
causing destruction of many of the 
lakes in New Hampshire and through- 
out the Northeast and Canada, the in- 
creased occurrence of respiratory and 
nervous system disorders, adversely 
impacting the tourist industry and 
damaging buildings, are becoming 
alarmingly more evident. For these 
reasons, I cannot emphasize enough 
the need to take action now to stop 
acid rain. 


RISK COMPARISON 


(Mr. RITTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, 2 days 
ago we passed a Hazardous Materials 
Transportation Act amendment which 
called for a “comparative risk analy- 
sis” of transporting hazardous sub- 
stances. I am pleased that this method 
is receiving legislative acceptance. I 
have been communicating the value of 
comparative risk analysis—putting 
hazards in perspective—in the Con- 
gress for 3 years now. My bill, H.R. 
3441, the Risk Analysis Research and 
Demonstration Act of 1981, is now 
pending markup in the Science and 
Technology Committee. I would have 
been here on the House floor to active- 
ly support the comparative risk analy- 
sis amendment had I not been at 
Health and Environment Subcommit- 
tee hearings regarding the role of risk 
analysis in the standard setting proc- 
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ess in the Clean Air Act. The transpor- 
tation of hazardous substances is 
indeed an ideal topic for comparative 
risk analysis or in plain English, put- 
ting hazard in perspective whether for 
regulators or the public. In my own 
district, the Lehigh Valley in Pennsyl- 
vania, a group of engineers and scien- 
tists produced a study which spelled 
out the facts about the transportation 
of nuclear materials as compared to 
the road transportation of other haz- 
ardous materials like chlorine, gaso- 
line, propane, and so forth. This 
report has been extremely helpful for 
the average citizen to put this specific 
issue in perspective. The study helped 
to defuse unnecessary alarm by pro- 
viding some basic factual information. 
I submit that risk analysis will make it 
easier for us to do the right thing re- 
garding complex technical issues to 
minimize real risks to society. With 
scarce regulatory dollars we simply 
must improve regulatory efficiency. 
Risk analysis will help greatly through 
a better description of hazard. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON ARMED SERVICES TO SIT 
TODAY DURING 5-MINUTE 
RULE 


Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services may be per- 
mitted to sit today during any pro- 
ceedings under the 5-minute rule. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
PEASE). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentlewoman from Colo- 
rado? 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, is this some- 
thing which is entered into as an un- 
derstanding with the minority? 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield, my under- 
standing is that this was cleared with 
the minority. The meeting is to consid- 
er subcommittee reports on legislation 
that is noncontroversial. 

Mr. WALKER. Is a markup of any 
bill contemplated in this hearing? 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Well, the un- 
derstanding I have is that the subcom- 
mittee reports on legislation will be 
voted on. 

I assume that the markup of the 
bills will probably take place, but I do 
not think any of them are controver- 
sial. I could give the gentleman a list 
of the bills if he would like, but my 
understanding is they were cleared 
with the minority. They looked at 
them and felt they were noncontrover- 
sial and it would take just a short 
time. 

Mr. WALKER. Well, further reserv- 
ing the right to object, we are going to 
be considering some very important 
matters here on the floor today. We 
have the food stamp program. We 
have got a lot of very important mat- 
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ters that are going to come before the 
House. It seems to me that if a 
markup is going to take place, even on 
noncontroverisal matters, you will 
have people that will have to be there 
in order to maintain a quorum. That 
would cause some Members a problem 
that might have to be on the floor for 
the very important business that we 
are going to be conducting. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. If the gentle- 
man wishes to object, it is perfectly all 
right with me. I think I am basically 
the real minority on the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee; the minority on the 
gentleman’s side of the aisle, as I un- 
derstand it, agreed with this. They felt 
the bills would move expeditiously be- 
cause they are noncontroversial. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I 
object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Are 
there other objectors? 

An insufficient number has objected. 

The request is agreed to. 


USELESS VOTES 


(Mr. OTTINGER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
take this time to object to the increase 
in the number of very wasteful votes 
that are being called on the approval 
of the Journal and going into the 
Committee of the Whole House for 
the State of the Union. 

Yesterday I was holding hearings. 
We had the Assistant Secretary of 
State there. We had the former Secre- 
tary of Defense and president of the 
World Bank, Mr. Robert McNamara. 
There must have been a dozen mem- 
bers of the State Department there. 
To keep people like this waiting for a 
meaningless vote is rude and an un- 
warranted imposition. 

I calculated that for each one of 
these foolish votes it cost the taxpay- 
ers somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$50,000. We have 435 Members. They 
have to spend a half an hour coming 
over here. There is an average of 
maybe 10 committees in session at the 
time of any such vote and each has 
witnesses, many of whom come long 
distances and at considerable sacrifice 
to testify. 

Furthermore, it demeans the signifi- 
cance of our votes, because these are 
perfectly meaningless votes, yet they 
count the same on a Member's voting 
record as do votes on substantive 
issues. 

I would strongly urge upon the lead- 
ership that we defer votes on approv- 
ing the Journal to the end of the legis- 
lative day which would probably obvi- 
ate these altogether, and that we have 
the Rules Committee provide that we 
automatically go into the Committee 
of the Whole, so we would not have to 
have a vote on that, and we could get 
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to the very serious business this House 
has to consider. 


TOBACCO SUPPORTS THE 
GOVERNMENT 


(Mr. FOUNTAIN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday a considerable amount of time 
was spent in trying to perfect an 
amendment which would indicate that 
in the future the tobacco program 
would be of no cost to the Federal 
Government. 

I just want to make the observation 
that the cost of the program to the 
Government has been very low in the 
past, and far below all other commod- 
ities, and it is not costing the Govern- 
ment today any consequential amount, 
on the contrary Government is costing 
tobacco billions of dollars in taxes. In 
fact, tobacco is supporting all govern- 
ments in both direct and indirect taxes 
annually to the tune of $22 billion. To- 
bacco has been supporting all levels of 
government for years. 

Let me briefly tell you what tobacco 
has meant to this country, according 
to figures from the 1939 study con- 
ducted by the Wharton Applied Re- 
search Center, a very reputable insti- 
tution. 

In employment, direct and indirect, 
tobacco has been providing over 2 mil- 
lion jobs annually. 

In direct and indirect compensation, 
it has has provided $29,900 million for 
jobs. 

In taxes to the 50 States, local units 
of government not included, over 
$4,317 million. 

In Federal taxes, $4,442.5 million. 

So the result is that almost $10 bil- 
lion in direct taxes is going to the 50 
State and Federal governments. Add 
local government taxes—figures I do 
not now have—and the indirect State 
and Federal Government taxes to the 
direct tax figures I’ve broken down, 
and we get the annual direct and indi- 
rect tax figures showing that the to- 
bacco industry is supporting all levels 
of government by approximately $22 
billion annually. 

So unquestionably tobacco is sup- 
porting the Government. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ACT 
OF 1981 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 3603) to 
provide price and income protection 
for farmers, assure consumers an 
abundance of food and fiber at reason- 
able prices, continue food assistance to 
low-income households, and for other 
purposes. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. DE LA 
GARZA). 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. LEVITAS. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 378, nays 
1, answered “present” 1, not voting 53, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 273) 
YEAS—378 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
Atkinson 
AuCoin 
Bailey (MO) 
Bailey (PA) 


Crane, Philip 
D'Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Danielson 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
Daub 

Davis 

de la Garza 
DeNardis 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan 
Dornan 
Dougherty 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Dunn 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 

Early 
Eckart 
Edgar 
Edwards (CA) 
Edwards (OK) 
Emerson 
Emery 
English 
Erdahl 
Erlenborn 
Evans (DE) 
Evans (IA) 
Evans (IN) 


Ginn 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gore 
Gradison 
Gramm 
Gray 
Green 
Gregg 
Grisham 
Guarini 
Gunderson 
Hagedorn 
Hall (OH) 
Hall, Ralph 
Hall, Sam 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 
Hansen (ID) 
Hansen (UT) 
Harkin 
Hartnett 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hendon 
Hightower 
Hiler 

Hillis 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 


Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (CO) 
Broyhill 
Burgener 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Byron 
Carman 
Carney 
Chappell 
Chappie 
Chisholm 
Clausen 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coats 
Coleman 
Collins (IL) 
Collins (TX) 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Coyne, James 
Craig 

Crane, Daniel 


Foglietta 
Foley 
Ford (MI) 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fowler 
Frank 
Frenzel 
Garcia 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Gilman 


LeBoutillier 
Lee 


Lehman 
Leland 
Lent 
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Levitas 
Lewis 
Livingston 
Loeffler 
Long (LA) 
Long (MD) 
Lott 

Lowery (CA) 
Lowry (WA) 
Lujan 
Luken 
Markey 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NC) 
Martin (NY) 
Matsui 
Mattox 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McClory 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McEwen 
McGrath 
McHugh 
McKinney 
Mica 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell (NY) 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 


Nichols 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Oxley 
Panetta 


Parris 
Pashayan 
Patman 
Patterson 
Paul 
Pease 
Perkins 
Petri 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Porter 
Price 
Pritchard 
Pursell 
Quillen 
Rahall 
Railsback 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts (KS) 
Roberts (SD) 


Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Schumer 
Sensenbrenner 
Shamansky 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Simon 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Smith (AL) 
Smith (1A) 


NAYS—1 
Mitchell (MD) 
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Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (OR) 
Smith (PA) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 

St Germain 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Stark 


Vander Jagt 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Walker 
Wampler 
Washington 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weber (MN) 
Weber (OH) 
Weiss 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Wilson 
Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wright 
Wyden 
Wylie 

Yates 
Yatron 
Young (FL) 
Young (MO) 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


ANSWERED "PRESENT'—1 


Ottinger 


NOT VOTING—53 


Applegate 


Brown (OH) 
Butler 
Campbell 
Cheney 
Coelho 
Corcoran 
Coyne, William 
Crockett 
Deckard 
Dellums 
Edwards (AL) 


Ertel 
Evans (GA) 
Florio 
Ford (TN) 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gingrich 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Hance 
Heckler 
Hertel 
Hutto 
Johnston 
Jones (NC) 
Kemp 
Lundine 
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Lungren 
Madigan 
McCloskey 
McDonald 
Michel 
Murphy 
Oakar 

Pepper 

Rose 
Rosenthal 
Savage 
Seiberling 
Siljander 
Watkins 
Williams (MT) 
Williams (OH) 
Young (AK) 


So the motion was agreed to. 
The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 


IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the further consideration of 
the bill, H.R. 3603, with Mr. MCHUGH 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee of the Whole rose on Wednes- 
day, October 21, 1981, title XIII was 
open to amendment at any point, and 
pending was an amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
COLEMAN). 

Does the gentleman from Missouri 
seek recognition? 

Mr. COLEMAN. Yes, Mr. Chairman, 
I do. 

MODIFICATION OF AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. 
COLEMAN 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to modify the 
pending amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
report the modifications. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Modifications of amendment offered by 
Mr. COLEMAN: In line 4, section 1343, insert 
after the word "suspect" the word "felony". 

In paragraph (1) of section 1343, after the 
word “criminal” on line 2, insert the word 
"felony". 

Strike out paragraph 2 and renumber the 
succeeding paragraphs accordingly. 

In paragraph 2, line 3, strike the word 
"in" and insert the words “is under the au- 
thority of the United States". 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objec- 
tion, the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. COLEMAN) is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would want to make clear that it is my 
understanding that in part of the leg- 
islative history that is being made on 
this bill, that changing of the lan- 
guage which I have just done relative 
to searches incident to arrest in sec- 
tion 1343 in no way should be inter- 
preted as diminishing the authority to 
conduct searches incident to an arrest 
provided for in such section which is 
implicit in the authority to arrest as 
contained in the decisions of the U.S. 
Federal courts, including the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. 

Furthermore, the changing of the 
language contained in section 1343 re- 
lating to searches incident to arrests is 
in no way intended to limit the gener- 
al authority of those given arrest au- 
thority provided for in this section 
that exists for other Federal investiga- 
tors who have arrest authority. 

Mr. Chairman, in everyday terms, 
that is to indicate that we feel that it 
is implicit in the authority given in 
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subsection (1) therefore is unnecessary 
to provide this further authority. 

Mr. Chairman, these amendments 
and changes to my amendment in this 
section have been arrived at in a spirit 
of compromise, and it is my under- 
standing that the gentleman from 
New York will offer an amendment in 
just a moment to provide for codesig- 
nation by the Inspector General of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
the Attorney General, and we will 
dicuss that amendment following, but 
I thought it was more appropriate for 
him to offer that in just a moment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do this in a spirit of 
compromise, trying to keep together 
the package that has been delicately 
formed and reformed. 

Mr. Chairman, I would yield to the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. DE LA 
GARZA). 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate the gentleman yielding to 
me. 

This is to agree with the gentleman 
and reemphasize the fact that any ac- 
tivity which is pertinent to arrest 
under the law that any of the stricken 
language, if it is implied, does not di- 
minish whatever the present law is 
and whatever part of it is encompassed 
within the present law. To that 
extent, I think that should be the leg- 
islative history. 

Further, I state to the Members that 
I appreciate the gentleman's spirit of 
compromise in this effort, and I think 
that with this change we would have 
satisfied the major concerns of most of 
the Members who have expressed con- 
cern. 

There is still some general concern, 
and perhaps later we might be able to 
more fully address this issue, but for 
the present time as part of the com- 
promise I think that we should go 
along and accept it in the spirit of 
compromise in order to protect all of 
the other sections that encompass the 
consensus compromise. 

I thank the gentleman from Missou- 
ri 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLEMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding, and 
I would like to say at the outset that I 
understand that this amendment was 
included with other amendments, and 
that there was an agreement on both 
sides of the aisle in the Agriculture 
Committee which affected not only 
section 1343, but caps and other mat- 
ters that were very important to both 
sides of the aisle of the Agriculture 
Committee. 

I, however, as I expressed yesterday 
on the floor, was very concerned about 
the fact that this is a unique situation 
that we did not envision when we es- 
tablished the Inspectors General, that 
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there would be any sort of authority 
for law enforcement. It was primarily 
an audit function, so this is a unique 
departure from the initial authority 
that was contained in the legislation 
which established the Inspectors Gen- 
eral in the various departments, and 
particularly in the Agriculture Depart- 
ment. Now, I think this is unique in 
the sense that we do have a situation 
in which these individuals in the In- 
spectors General are in essence doing 
more than what the Inspector General 
Act envisions. 

In the spirit of compromise I am 
willing to accept the compromise that 
has been proposed. The staff people 
on the Government Operations Com- 
mittee have been working with the 
staff of the Agriculture Committee to 
put together this language the gentle- 
man has just included. I also think it 
is important that the amendment to 
be offered by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. WEISS) be accepted because 
that does provide that, in addition to 
the Inspector General of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, that the Attor- 
ney General of the United States 
would have to designate those persons 
who would be responsible for carrying 
out this law enforcement function. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Horton and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. COLEMAN 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. HORTON. So, in a spirit of com- 
promise and also because of the spe- 
cial situation that exists with regard 
to the food stamp program, I personal- 
ly would be willing to accept the lan- 
guage that has been proposed here by 
way of a compromise, but I want to 
make perfectly clear that this is not to 
be a precedent with respect to Inspec- 
tors General in other departments, 
and I would hope that somewhere 
along the line hearings could be held 
so that this could be even better limit- 
ed with regard to what these individ- 
uals will be permitted to do under this 
law enforcement provision. 

Mr. COLEMAN. I appreciate the 
gentleman's comment, and I want to 
point out that we need to protect 
these people, allow them to do their 
duties now. If the gentleman's com- 
mittee or any other committee wants 
to work on this, I would be more than 
happy to have them do that, but in 
the meantime the enforcement re- 
quirements are with this agency and 
we need to be able to give them the 
tools to do it. If anybody wants to 
make those changes, fine, let us make 
them, but let us not send these fellows 
out without having the capability to 
perform them. 

Mr. LEVITAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLEMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 
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Mr. LEVITAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank my colleague for yielding. 

I would like to say, as one who yes- 
terday voiced some concerns about the 
original text of the language, that the 
changes which the gentleman has 
made in the spirit of compromise satis- 
fy the major objections that I had and 
which I discussed with the gentleman 
yesterday. I thank him for making 
those changes, and in that sense I can 
certainly support the amendment as 
changed. I commend him for it. 

I would like to say further that it is 
extremely important that we take ef- 
fective action against the food stamp 
fraud, which has gotten involved in 
the underworld and criminal activities, 
and I think this is an absolutely essen- 
tial activity. The Inspectors General 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
are already working with Justice De- 
partment crime force groups in order 
to deal with this matter, and this type 
of legislative action is needed. I think 
at a later time, perhaps some changes 
and improvements can be made. 

There is one other point I would like 
to address to the gentleman. I am con- 
cerned that if we are really going to 
fight food stamp fraud, we have got to 
do it with people who are out there in- 
vestigating these activities. I have 
heard that there will be an effort 
made to reduce the number of Inspec- 
tors General in the Department of Ag- 
riculture who are doing this very 
thing. 
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Mr. Chairman, I do not believe we 
can fight fraud with fewer fraud fight- 
ers. I think we have got to have at 
least the number on board that are 
presently there to get this job done if 
we are really serious about doing it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. COLE- 
MAN) has expired. 

(On request of Mr. WALKER, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. COLEMAN was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
agree with the gentleman from Geor- 
gia (Mr. Levrras), and I understand 
that obviously there will be cuts along 
the way in personnel. But it is my un- 
derstanding there will not be any cuts 
made in the USDA on persons investi- 
gating this criminal trafficking in food 
stamps and the waste, fraud, and 
abuse in the system. I agree with the 
gentleman in what he said. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLEMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

As the gentleman knows, a number 
of us who were debating this topic yes- 
terday felt strongly that what the gen- 
tleman was doing in getting at this 
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waste, fraud, and abuse was an impor- 
tant contribution, 

Is the gentleman convinced that the 
compromise that has been reached 
will still afford the kind of enforceable 
action that will be needed to get at the 
waste, fraud, and abuse in the pro- 
gram? 

Mr. COLEMAN. Absolutely. But I 
think at the same time it recognizes 
the sensitivity of the issue and the 
concerns some Members had which 
were legitimate, and I believe we have 
allayed those fears. We have an 
amendment which still has a lot of 
teeth in it, and it is one by which the 
people who are out on the line and 
who are actually in an undercover sit- 
uation, working in many cases with or- 
ganized crime, are going to be able to 
protect themselves as they perform 
their public duties. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I think 
that what he has done is an excellent 
way to resolve what appeared to be an 
impasse. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr. WALKER). 

Mr. KINDNESS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLEMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. KINDNESS. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I would point out that, while I am 
not a party to any discussions on com- 
promises with regard to the wording 
of this amendment, as revised, I un- 
derstand the atmosphere and the cli- 
mate that exists here, which is that of 
compromise. I just want to point out 
that some of our worst law arises out 
of compromise. I think we are still 
heading in the wrong direction with 
this amendment. 

I realize that the amendment is 
going to be approved. I just want to 
voice the warning that we have gotten 
into this situation because the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has moved ahead 
into a law enforcement area. The In- 
spector General’s Office has not been 
given the charge, as the gentleman 
from Missouri had indicated yester- 
day, to enforce the law or to serve as 
law-enforcement officials. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

(On request of Mr. KINDNESS, and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. COLEMAN 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. KINDNESS. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further and if 
I may continue, that was not à part of 
the authority of the Office of Inspec- 
tions previously either. So the reason 
we have gotten into this situation is 
that the established Federal law en- 
forcement officials, the FBI in particu- 
lar, have not devoted the resources to 
this program that are needed. I think 
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it is in that area where we really 
should be getting the emphasis rather 
than in this area. 

I would just mention that I still feel 
we are heading in the wrong direction, 
but I understand the effort that is un- 
derway here to get on with this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLEMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say to the gentleman that I think 
the gentleman’s language is an im- 
provement, but it still has some prob- 
lems, as I see it. 

In the first place, the language is 
much more restrictive than is the case 
with felony violations generally. So we 
are creating a new class of instances 
where an arrest and search can be 
made. 

The second point is that we are put- 
ting the officer, it seems to me, in a 
position where he is going to have to 
determine whether the court has in 
fact issued a warrant upon probable 
cause, because under the gentleman’s 
language under (3) it would cite that 
he can execute a warrant for an arrest, 
for the search of premises or the sei- 
zure of evidence if such a warrant is 
issued upon probable cause. 

So the officer is being put in a posi- 
tion of having to determine whether 
or not the warrant was issued upon 
probable cause. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Well, the gentle- 
man has raised a question, and I think 
I can explain it by saying that it is not 
the agent who is producing the war- 
rant; it is going to be a magistrate, and 
he will not do it unless there is proba- 
ble cause shown by the agent. 

Mr. HUGHES. That is not the point 
I am making. 

If the gentleman will yield further, 
Mr. Chairman, the gentleman’s lan- 
guage is “* * * if such warrant is 
issued upon probable cause to believe 
that such violation has been commit- 
ted." 

That is putting the officer in the po- 
sition of having to determine whether 
or not a court had probable cause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. COLE- 
MAN) has again expired. 

(On request of Mr. HucHES, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. COLEMAN Was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
reason that language is in there is that 
right now when an agent makes a case 
and he needs a warrant, he has to ask 
for the U.S. Marshal to go to the court 
to get a warrant for the arrest or for 
the search. That is all there is to it. 
The difference is that we are substi- 
tuting the requirement that he go to 
the judge instead of the U.S. Marshal 
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to ask for it. That is the only thrust of 
that language, and I think that is all it 
does. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I know 
what the gentleman wants to do but 
what the language and what the gen- 
tleman wants to do, are two different 
things. 

I would suggest to the gentleman 
that a very preferable way to deal 
with the problem is to make it specific, 
as we do with any other law enforce- 
ment agency, and grant the authority 
to carry a firearm and make arrests. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Well Mr. Chair- 
man, if I may reclaim my time, obvi- 
ously the gentleman is opposed to the 
amendment, and that is fine; he can 
exercise that opposition. But the gen- 
tleman can offer an amendment or 
take whatever action he wishes. 

Mr. DUNN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. COLEMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DUNN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
just one quick question. 

Does the amendment that has been 
worked out by the gentleman in the 
compromise address the issue of pro- 
tection for the agent who is actually 
going out into the field? 

Mr. COLEMAN. Yes; it does. I cer- 
tainly feel that it does or I would not 
have agreed to the compromise. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLEMAN. I yield to the chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise only to make the fact known that, 
for example, under the powers of 
postal inspectors the law reads that 
they can make arrests without war- 
rant for felonies recognizable under 
the laws of the United States if they 
have reasonable grounds to believe 
that the person to be arrested has 
committed or is committing such a 
felony. 

That is the present law for postal in- 
spectors, and we are dealing here with 
something that could be as serious or 
perhaps more serious under much 
more limiting circumstances. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for pointing that 
out, and that is about right. I appreci- 
ate the gentleman's comments. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

This amendment is an extremely 
unwise attempt to convert the careful- 
ly crafted Inspector General's office 
into a police force which has arrest 
and search and seizure powers in 
excess of those granted to any Federal 
law enforcement agency. When we es- 
tablished the Inspectors General, we 
did so with the intention that they 
should ferret out fraud, waste, and 
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abuse of Government programs with 
the primary tool being the use of the 
audit function. We in no way intended 
that they should become a national 
police force. We have Federal agencies 
that are equipped to handle the police 
functions of arrest and search and sei- 
zure should the investigations of the 
Inspector General show such a need. 

The requirement that an independ- 
ent judicial officer approve a warrant 
for arrest or search and seizure has 
been a part of our constitutionally 
guaranteed rights since the adoption 
of the fourth amendment to the Con- 
stitution. There is no reason today to 
yield to the expediency of the moment 
to minimize the protections which the 
amendment affords. 


Mr. Chairman, we have no record 
upon which to base such an extraordi- 
nary action. Any modification in mat- 
ters of criminal law and procedure 
should be carefully scrutinized by the 
Committee on the Judiciary. The pro- 
found effects of such action should be 
examined in great detail by the com- 
mittee which has the expertise and ex- 
perience in this highly complex area. 


This amendment would set a danger- 
ous precedent in law enforcement. 
Should we grant such power to the In- 
spector General of the Department of 
Agriculture, certainly every other In- 
spector General would be seeking such 
authority for his or her department. 


I strongly believe that this amend- 
ment is ill-conceived. It could have 
drastic and far-reaching ramifications 
which have not been adequately exam- 
ined. 

While it has been stated that the 
Secretary of Agriculture is in favor of 
this proposal, the Assistant Attorney 
General for the Office of Legislative 
Affairs, Robert M. McConnell in- 
formed the general counsel of our 
committee yesterday that the White 
House, the Department of Justice, and 
OMB oppose this amendment. 


It also appears to me to be sympto- 
matic of faults within our own institu- 
tions in how we approach the impor- 
tant business of legislating in this day 
and year. Rather than utilize our ex- 
isting committee systems and have the 
committees with the expertise and ex- 
perience review and fashion legislation 
within their spheres of jurisdictions, 
we attempt, for whatever reasons, to 
do these things on the floor and usual- 
ly in the wrong vehicle. If we are to es- 
tablish or grant these far reaching 
police powers to the Inspector General 
for the Department of Agriculture, or 
any Inspector General, let us do it 
after careful thought and sensible 
scrutiny by the proper committees of 
our body. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues 
to oppose this amendment. 

Mr. KINDNESS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. KINDNESS. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, as usual, 
has come forward to protect the delib- 
erative process with regard to our Con- 
stitution and its Bill of Rights, and I 
commend the gentleman for that. 

But I was wondering whether the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
Ropino) might have commented con- 
cerning the existing incentive for 
States to enforce the law with regard 
to the food stamp programs within 
States. There is an incentive by way of 
75 percent of the cost of that being re- 
imbursed by the Federal Government, 
plus the fact that they can keep 50 
percent of whatever proceeds happen 
to be recovered out of such activities, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
Roprno) has expired. 

(On request of Mr. KINDNESS, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. RODINO Was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. KINDNESS. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, part 
of the constitutional arrangement 
that we seek to protect and preserve 
against being nicked away at the edges 
is that there is a role of the States in 
so many areas of government in our 
country. Here is one which apparently 
we are not trying to make known, and 
that is a constitutional question I 
have. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a matter which I think needs to be ad- 
dressed. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate the gentleman's yielding. 

The gentleman mentions the fact 
that he is concerned that appropriate 
action be taken to eliminate the fraud 
and abuse. My chairman is well aware 
that the Committee on Agriculture 
has had all kinds of hearings on the 
subject of fraud and abuse, and the 
General Accounting Office has pro- 
duced all kinds of reports. 

Why does the gentleman wait until 
this moment to suddenly come for- 
ward? I hope that we do not have to 
wait for the gentleman's committee as 
long as we did on the bottle bill, be- 
cause I remember that very well. 

The chairman of the subcommittee 
has said that he basically thinks the 
committee produced a worthwhile 
product in trying to give some author- 
ity to the Agriculture Department in 
the appropriate area, the Inspectors 
General and the office which was set 
up by roughly 80 people in the Depart- 
ment to handle the problem of dealing 
with fraud and abuse. 
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Now, I cannot understand why the 
gentleman waits until this late hour, 
because the committee dealt with this 
for well over 6 months on the whole 
issue and now they come along to cope 
with the issue. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, my 
understanding is that this is an 
amendment that just developed over a 
short period of time. The Committee 
on Agriculture, while it addressed 
fully the problems of fraud and waste 
in the program, did not, as far as I am 
aware, take testimony or deliberate on 
the question of granting these extraor- 
dinary police powers to the Inspector 
General. 

At this time it has come to my atten- 
tion, and I believe it is my responsibil- 
ity as the chairman of the committee 
having jurisdiction over criminal mat- 
ters to address the subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
Roprno) has again expired. 

(On request of Mr. ROoUSSELOT, and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. RODINO 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further just 
briefly? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
know the gentleman was supportive of 
the idea of the Inspector General op- 
erations being strengthened in the 
various departments, and that is one 
of their functions, to prevent criminal 
activity. 

I understand that New York City 
has given and granted to Inspectors 
General similar authorities and 
powers. I cannot understand why 
there is this great concern that some- 
how the Inspector General operation 
in the Agriculture Department is 
going to be any less careful about peo- 
ple’s civil rights than any of the 
others. 
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Mr. RODINO. I would want to say to 
the gentleman from California that 
while he cites certain examples of au- 
thority existing in other areas of Gov- 
ernment, I am not prepared to say I 
endorse that. I think that the funda- 
mental argument I make is that when 
we are considering granting police 
powers, we had better be careful. I be- 
lieve that Inspectors General, should 
have the limited function of auditing 
and doing investigative work, they 
should not be given authority to do 
police functions. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. HORTON. I would like to call 
the attention of the gentleman from 
California to the fact that I think he 
has misstated the responsibilities of 
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the Inspectors General under the acts 
that we have passed. They have the 
responsibility to audit. They have the 
responsibility to ferret out wrongdoing 
and abuse and so forth. 

But they do not have the authority 
of law enforcement. As a matter of 
fact, in the act it is stated, and I quote: 

In carrying out the duties and responsibil- 
ities established under this Act, each Inspec- 
tor General shall report expeditiously to 
the Attorney General whenever the Inspec- 
tor General has reasonable grounds to be- 
lieve there has been a violation of Federal 
criminal law. 

So that is what I was saying earlier, 
that there is an extension being pro- 
posed here in this compromise that 
was not in the acts that govern the 
setting up of these Inspectors General. 
That is why I feel it is important that 
we follow up quickly on this. 

I would urge the chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee, and I will certainly 
urge the chairman of the Government 
Operations Committee, the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. BROOKS), who is not 
able to be here this morning because 
he had to return to his district, but I 
will certainly urge him to hold expedi- 
tious hearings. 

I appreciate the cooperation of the 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. COLE- 
MAN), and also the cooperation of the 
chairman of the committee, the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. DE LA GARZA), 
in following up to make certain that 
we are going to permit the type of law 
enforcement activities that are neces- 
sary to carry out the problems of re- 
solving that abuse in the food stamps 
in line with the constitutional man- 
dates that we find ourselves in when 
we give these law enforcement powers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
Roprno) has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. CoLEMAN and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. RODINO 
was allowed to speak for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. COLEMAN. I think the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. HORTON) 
made a very good point that I would 
like to follow up. He quoted the lan- 
guage in the Inspectors General legis- 
lation in 1978 that passed, and that is 
exactly what the Inspector General of 
the Department of Agriculture is 
doing, is reporting to the Attorney 
General through the U.S. attorney 
system exactly where the criminal acts 
are occurring. The only way they can 
get the information to pass on to the 
Attorney General and to his agents, 
the U.S attorneys, is to provide under- 
cover work. 

I think the gentleman made a very 
good contribution, and I hope that 
this becomes law, and if we want to go 
further with it and refine it in the 
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gentleman’s committee or in the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee, I cer- 
tainly will cooperate and work on that. 
But I think the point of it is there is 
an understanding between the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Secretary of 
Agriculture’s Office. There is a rela- 
tionship between the FBI now and the 
OIG, and basically the FBI has turned 
this over to the Office of Inspector 
General. That is the understanding, 
and that is how things have been 
working. 

If that should change or there are 
necessary changes in that with other 
protections, then we can proceed from 
there. But that is the practical, realis- 
tic, what-is-happening-today attitude. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. KINDNESS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. KINDNESS. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the discussion here has very well 
pointed out that there is no need for 
any legislation in this area, not any 
legislation is needed out of any com- 
mittee. The problem is that we are 
trying to make a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear. We are trying to put into 
the Department of Agriculture Inspec- 
tor General’s Office a law enforce- 
ment function that does not belong 
there. 

We have at this point in time the op- 
portunity to leave the law as it is, and 
I think that is exactly what we should 
do. All that is needed is for the re- 
sources of the FBI, the Justice Depart- 
ment, to be devoted to this problem 
that needs to be addressed. We have 
260 personnel involved in this function 
in the IG’s Office. They really ought 
to be law enforcement personnel in 
the FBI. 

Mr. RODINO. I want to thank the 
gentleman. I think the gentleman has 
made a very fine point. Let us leave 
the police functions where they really 
ought to be. While I know that this 
amendment is well intentioned, none- 
theless, I would rather not proceed 
with the granting of such extraordi- 
nary police power to the Inspectors 
General without the committee of 
proper jurisdiction having had the op- 
portunity to carefully scrutinize all of 
the ramifications of such an action. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, upon 
consultation with the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. COLEMAN) I ask unani- 
mous consent that this amendment be 
amended so that it will incorporate 
the following: 

In the first paragraph, in the last 
phrase before the word ''designated" 
add the word “jointly,” and after the 
word “designated” add the words “by 
the Attorney General of the United 
States and.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
report the requested modification. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Amendment offered by Mr. WEtrtss, to the 
amendment offered by Mr. COLEMAN: Sec- 
tion 1343, first paragraph of the Coleman- 
Richmond amendment at page 120 of H.R. 
3603, insert before “designated” the word 
"jointly", and insert after “designated” the 
following “by the Attorney General of the 
United States and". 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. HUGHES. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Chairman, if in fact the 
unanimous-consent request is granted, 
would this section be subject to fur- 
ther amendments, or would this fore- 
close it? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman 
asking a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. HUGHES. That is a parliamen- 
tary inquiry, yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The answer to the 
gentleman is that it would be open for 
further amendment. 

Mr. HUGHES. It would be open for 
further amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. HUGHES. I thank the Chair, 
and I withdraw my reservation of ob- 
jection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment that 
was just accepted by unanimous con- 
sent I think is self-explanatory. I only 
want to add a few brief words of expla- 
nation. 

What my amendment does is to re- 
quire joint designation by the Attor- 
ney General of the United States and 
Inspector General of the Department 
of Agriculture in order for any of the 
powers mentioned in the amendment 
to be able to be exercised by any Agri- 
culture Department personnel. This, I 
believe, removes the concern that 
many of us had that we would have 
proliferation of law enforcement ac- 
tivities, by agencies and individuals 
who were not originally authorized to 
do that, or perhaps even trained to do 
that. 

Now with the Attorney General 
being required to be a joint designor, I 
think that problem has been resolved. 
I appreciate the cooperation of the 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. COLE- 
MAN), the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. RICHMOND), and the chairman of 
the full committee, the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. DE LA GARZA) in 
achieving this in à spirit of compro- 
mise. 

I want to add a few words of correc- 
tion, if I may, just for the sake of the 
record. It has been said that the De- 
partment of Agriculture Offices of In- 
vestigation and Audit had, prior to 
being incorporated in the Inspector 
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General's office, some powers along 
the lines being given to them by this 
amendment. That is not so. They 
never had such powers. 

It has also been said that the city of 
New York inspector general's office 
has such powers. They have no such 
powers at all. I just want the record to 
be absolutely clear on that. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEISS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. COLEMAN. I believe I was the 
one who said that the inspector gener- 
al of the city of New York had these 
powers. I believe the gentleman cor- 
rected me in saying it was what 
agency? 

Mr. WEISS. The department of in- 
vestigation, which is the equivalent of 
th? FBI of the city of New York. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Which again I 
think is an analogous argument, that 
they are pursuing food stamp fraud in 
the city of New York, and welfare 
fraud also, and they have the same 
powers that we are trying to extend. 

Mr. WEISS. If the gentleman will 
allow me, that is right. But what is 
being done is that the department of 
investigation is, in essence, the Justice 
Department of the city of New York. 
They have police officers and special 
investigators who are peace officers by 
training and by occupation to do that 
work. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEISS. I am pleased to yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. I appreciate his 
statement. 

I hope that his amendment does re- 
solve his concerns about this. 

The action does give me a bit of a 
problem. Does the gentleman know 
any other agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment involved in the kind of inves- 
tigatory activities that are involved in 
food stamp fraud where this kind of 
joint authority is required? For in- 
stance, the Secret Service, in investi- 
gating counterfeiting cases, do they 
have to go to the Attorney General; or 
Postal Service officials involved in 
similar things, do they have to go to 
the Attorney General? Could the gen- 
tleman tell me that? 

Mr. WEISS. If the gentleman will 
allow, what we have here, as the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. KINDNESS) and 
the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
RoprsNo) have pointed out, is a unique 
devolution of authority upon people 
who were never intended originally to 
have such authority, or such function. 
So it is not analogous to any other law 
enforcement function, because what 
we have here are auditors and investi- 
gators in the auditing field all of a 
sudden being made law enforcement 
people. In order for that to be done, I 
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think it is the better part of wisdom, 
and I am pleased the amendment has 
been accepted, that the Attorney Gen- 
eral play a role. 

Mr. WALKER. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. WEISS. I would be pleased to 
yield further. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding, because I think we 
do have an analogous situation, for in- 
stance, to the Secret Service because 
we never intended to turn food stamps 
into currency, but that, in fact, is what 
we have done. So, therefore, the only 
place that we have given enforcement 
powers to do something about the 
fraud that has resulted from that kind 
of a change was in the Office of In- 
spections that happens to be under 
the Inspector General. Yet it seems to 
me what the gentleman’s amendment 
has done is put at least somewhat of a 
restraint on that Office of Inspections 
that does not exist in any other law 
enforcement unit of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. WEISS. If the gentleman will 
allow, quite the contrary. I am sensi- 
tive to some of the comments the gen- 
tleman made yesterday about his con- 
cern for fraud, waste, and abuse in the 
food stamp field. No one is more con- 
cerned about that than I am because 
every bit of fraud and corruption de- 
prives and cheats people who are le- 
gitimately entitled to those food 
stamps of the right to eat. What my 
amendment does, I believe, is, in fact, 
to bring the Justice Department into 
the picture so there will be additional 
personnel from the Justice Depart- 
ment who will be into the act, and per- 
haps will provide the resources which 
the Department of Agriculture may 
not have available. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEISS. I am pleased to yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COLEMAN. I think, as we indi- 
cated before, the Attorney General in 
the Justice Department is already in 
on the act, and this simply spells out a 
joint participation. I do not know that 
I can accept this, but I will not oppose 
it. I do think it might divide somewhat 
the responsibility for this program, 
but it will bring to a head, I think, the 
roles of these two agencies that have 
so far allowed the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture to carry the load on this. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to com- 
mend those whose concern about this 
language has led to the compromise. I 
find that the true conservatives who 
have worked on this are much to be 
congratulated. I would myself like to 
see the entire section struck, but I ap- 
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preciate very much the work that has 
been done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri (Mr. CoLEMAN), as 
modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 
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Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have some great 
concerns over the language as present- 
ly constituted. In my judgment, the 
language that now exists, which would 
require a police officer, an inspector 
general, to make a determination if in 
fact there is probable cause after a 
warrant has been executed—I realize 
that my colleague does not want to do 
that, I know that is not his intent. But 
that is precisely what he does. And 
even though I have some basic prob- 
lems with giving the Inspector Gener- 
al this authority, I think it is the 
wrong direction. 

I had hoped that we could clean up 
the language. It would have been far 
preferable if in fact we had kept it 
general instead of trying to be specific 
about where arrest and search war- 
rants might be executed, in trying to 
delineate those instances, if we had 
just left it to a provision that the In- 
spector General would have the au- 
thority that any other law enforce- 
ment office would have, to seek an 
arrest warrant, a search warrant, in 
accordance with the laws of the 
United States. That would have done 
it, instead of trying to specify those 
areas, such as we have, in the pres- 
ence, for instance, of a police officer. 
That is not required under the 
common law, under the case law. The 
only thing that is required in a felony 
investigation is that there be probable 
cause to believe that an offense has 
been committed, a felony has been 
committed, and that the defendant 
has committed the offense. We are 
limiting that. We are creating a bas- 
tard type of provision now in statute 
law which I think is unfortunate. And 
it perhaps can be cleaned up in confer- 
ence. I know my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Ohio, shares that concern, 
because my colleague had some lan- 
guage he was going to offer and, ap- 
parently, he had decided not to, that 
would clean up that provision. If in 
fact my colleague would be willing to 
work along that line, at least it would 
be far preferable to what we have. 

Let me move on to my broader con- 
cern. In my capacity as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Crime, we have 
had witness after witness from the ad- 
ministration come in an indicate to us 
that we do not have the resources to 
fund our law enforcement community 
in the fashion that we need to. The 
FBI took a $4.5 million cut in the last 
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round. They are now targeted for a 
$44 million cut under the new round 
of cuts. They have taken at the 
present time such cuts that we are 
now unable to even accommodate 
State agencies in running fingerprint 
checks essential in trying to check 
whether individuals have criminal 
records when they are applying for 
sensitive positions. 

So we do not have the resources to 
enable our law enforcement communi- 
ty, the community that really should 
be investigating fraud, abuse and cor- 
ruption in food stamps and health 
care and all of the other myriad serv- 
ices that we provide; but we are going 
to commit resources now to provide 
another area of law enforcement, in 
the area of inspectors general, whose 
job primarily was one of internal audit 
and administrative responsibility. It 
does not make sense. We are now cre- 
ating another posse, really, much like 
posse comitatus. We do not have 
money to enable the Bureau of Alco- 
hol, Tobacco and Firearms, the Drug 
Enforcement Administration, the FBI, 
the U.S. Marshals to carry out their 
functions, but we are going to provide 
moneys at this point for the Inspector 
General to take on new law enforce- 
ment responsibilities. It is the wrong 
direction. The Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration now has to cutback in 
many of their functions, including the 
functions overseas, because they do 
not have enough moneys to do their 
job. The Department of the Treasury 
is looking at annihilating the Bureau 
of Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms be- 
cause of budget cuts. They are now 
looking at the possibility of cutting 
back in our capability to trace hand- 
guns in the area of recordkeeping. We 
are going to annihilate the arson 
squads, that have been so effective in 
the BATF, because we do not have 
enough moneys. We are eliminating 
training programs for local police offi- 
cials because we do not have enough 
resources. But we have enough 
moneys, apparently, to create another 
area of responsibility, another law en- 
forcement agency, if you will, in the 
Inspector General. It is insane. It is 
the wrong way to go. 

I understand that there were some 
compromises struck in committee to 
try to salvage the food stamp program, 
and I respect that. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. HUGHES 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. HUGHES. I am a strong sup- 
porter of the food stamp program, and 
I want to see a food stamp program 
survive. But not at the expense of first 
of all jeopardizing constitutional 
rights—and that is what we are doing 
under the fourth amendment. We are 
creating another statutory mandate 
which is going to be a bastard provi- 
sion in the statute law creating limita- 
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tions on law enforcement officials 
when they can seek arrest warrants 
and search warrants. 

I just hope my colleagues will reject 
the amendment and, hopefully, if we 
do need additional authority, we can 
go back in the proper committees and 
develop the authority in the way that 
we should be developing authority for 
law enforcement or for any other 
aspect of the bill. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUGHES. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
am sure my colleague knows full 
well—because I am sure he has heard 
from his constituents and others—the 
fraud and abuse in this program is just 
outrageous. The people who are really 
in need under this program for genu- 
inely needed food stamps are also out- 
raged that there has been so much 
fraud and abuse. I am sure that the 
gentleman does not object to the at- 
tempt to try to put better discipline in 
the system to prevent this kind of 
fraud and abuse which the General 
Accounting Office has shown us in 
report after report runs as high as 20 
percent or 30 percent in some areas. 

I am sure the gentleman is not 
trying to prevent in any way the at- 
tempt by this committee and now the 
full House to give some discipline ca- 
pability to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. HUGHES. If I could recapture 
my time, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia knows better than that. That is 
not the issue. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I just did not 
want to let the time go by without 
mentioning that these measures were 
made necessary because of such wide- 
spread abuse. 

Mr. HUGHES. I do not condone 
fraud, abuse or corruption in any area, 
whether you are talking about food 
stamps or health care. How about in 
health care? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. There certainly 
is a problem of abuses in say various 
State health plans. 

Mr. HUGHES. Is my colleague con- 
cerned about that? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. You bet. 

Mr. HUGHES. Do we want to create 
in the Health and Human Services De- 
partment and in the Inspector Gener- 
al this same law enforcement author- 
ity? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. If it will help to 
put a handle on the abuse in medicare 
that has occurred in my State, the 
answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. HUGHES. I say to my colleague, 
who happens to be one of the most fis- 
cally responsible individuals in this 
House, and who well knows that law 
enforcement functions belong in the 
law enforcement community, that the 
answer is to provide the police officers, 
the law enforcement people, with the 
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resources so that they can do a better 
job. 

The 12- or 14-month lag that we 
have in cases in investigations are di- 
rectly the result of inadequate facili- 
ties, inadequate manpower commit- 
ments on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in these agencies that should 
be taking the lead. It is a matter of 
prioritizing these areas. In fact, what 
we should be doing is strengthening 
the internal review processes for the 
Inspector General, identifying those 
areas where felonies or misdemeanors 
are being committed, and referring 
those to the proper law enforcement 
agencies and funding them so that 
they can do a decent job. That is the 
issue. It is not a question of whether 
you are for fraud and abuse. I do not 
know anybody in the Congress who is 
for fraud and abuse, and I am sure my 
colleague does not. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments to title XIII? 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MRS. ROUKEMA 

Mrs. ROUKEMA. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. ROUKEMA: 
Page 91, after line, 2 insert the following 
new section (and redesignate succeeding sec- 
tions accordingly): 

ENERGY ASSISTANCE PAYMENTS; EXCLUDED 

PAYMENTS OF OTHER PROGRAMS 

Sec. 1308. Section 5(d) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by striking out “and 
(11)” the first place it appears and all that 
follows through the period, and by inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 

"(11) any income that any other Federal 
law specifically excludes from consideration 
as income for purposes of determining eligi- 
bility for the food stamp program, and (12) 
any payments or allowances made under (A) 
any Federal laws for the purpose of provid- 
ing energy assistance or (B) any State or 
local laws for the. purpose of providing 
energy assistance, designated by the State 
or local legislative body authorizing such 
payments or allowances as energy assíst- 
ance, and determined by the Secretary to be 
provided by the State or local government 
involved on a seasonal basis for an aggre- 
gate period not to exceed 6 months in any 
year.". 

Mrs. ROUKEMA (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROUKEMA. Mr. Chairman, I 
am offering a simple amendment to 
spell out clear requirements with 
regard to the relationship between 
State low-income energy assistance 
and food stamp eligibility. 

My amendment would not add any 
new food stamp recipients to the rolls. 
It would not increase Federal expendi- 
tures, and it definitely would not 
affect Federal energy assistance pro- 
grams. 
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It would, however, close a loophole 
that currently permits States to shift 
more of the cost of their State welfare 
programs to the Federal Government 
via the food stamp program. At the 
same time, my amendment would pro- 
tect the legitimate recipients of food 
stamps and low-income energy assist- 
ance. 


The loophole needs closing because 
of allegations that three States have 
allegedly manipulated the law by rais- 
ing welfare payments and calling them 
energy assistance. By doing so, a 
higher portion of the welfare burden 
is shifted to the Federal Government 
because energy assistance is not count- 
ed as income for food stamp appli- 
cants. I do not know whether these al- 
legations are correct, but it is clear 
that the potential for misapplication 
of the existing law is there. 

The other body, however, went far 
beyond just closing the loophole, and 
in the process adopted a formula that 
would drastically affect the very need- 
iest citizens in many States. There are 
at least 11 States that have low- 
income energy assistance programs 
similar to the one in my own State of 
New Jersey. The formula adopted by 
the other body would count State low- 
income energy assistance as income in 
determining food stamp eligibility. In 
amending the current law arbitrarily, 
we would inadvertently have a disas- 
trous effect on our very neediest citi- 
zens in many States. For example, 
New Jersey’s low-income energy assist- 
ance program, called Lifeline, serves 
377,000 people—all senior citizens and 
disabled. Of those 377,000, approxi- 
mately 177,000 received direct cash 
grants because they are tenants, and 
thus do not make direct utility pay- 
ments. These tenants are the people 
who would find their food stamp bene- 
fits reduced or, in about half the cases, 
completely eliminated. Remember, we 
are talking about seniors or the dis- 
abled. And note that there are pro- 
grams similar to New Jersey’s in at 
least 10 other States where people 
would be similarly affected. Thus, the 
attempt by some to make sure that 
the State energy assistance programs 
are really energy assistance  pro- 
grams—and not welfare increases— 
could have unintended effects. 

All my amendment does is finally 
define, within the law, “energy assist- 
ance." It could not be more basic. It 
would have to be seasonal; it would 
have to be designated by the authoriz- 
ing legislative body specifically as 
energy assistance. Clearly, the distin- 
guishing feature would be its seasonal 
nature. This would assure us of the 
fact that the payments would indeed 
be for higher energy costs that occur 
during a particular time of the year. 

The National Governors Association 
is on record in supporting this con- 
cept. We could still save as much as 
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$133 million, according to the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, if the allega- 
tions about these three States are true 
and we close the loophole. We do so 
without spending one additional 
dollar, and we can do so without 
adding one person to the food stamp 
roles, and we can do so while protect- 
ing those people who receive legiti- 
mate energy assistance and would oth- 
erwise face loss or reduction of their 
food stamp benefits. 

Isay we can eliminate the potential 
for abuse while protecting the truly 
needy. No American citizen would be 
forced to choose between food or heat. 
I ask the support of the Committee 
and the support of my colleagues for 
this amendment. 
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Mr. RICHMOND. Mr. 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROUKEMA. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from New Jersey (Mrs. 
ROoUKEMA) has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. RICHMOND 
and by unanimous consent, Mrs. ROU- 
KEMA was allowed to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr. RICHMOND. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to commend the gentle- 
woman on a very, very sensitive 
amendment and her diligent work on 
this amendment. I have no problem 
with the gentlewoman's amendment 
so long as it is understood it would not 
take effect and that existing law 
would continue to operate until a rea- 
sonable time had elapsed in which the 
State legislatures would have an op- 
portunity to meet in order to comply 
with the specifics of this amendment 
. relating to designation and the season- 
al limitation of payment. 

Does the gentlewoman agree that is 
her intent also? 

Mrs. ROUKEMA. Yes; it is not only 
the intention, but it would be essential 
for the actual operation. 

Mr. RICHMOND. I thank the gen- 
tlewoman and I am perfectly happy to 
accept the amendment. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROUKEMA. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COLEMAN. I thank the gentle- 
woman for yielding. 

What a reasonable period of time 
might be to the Missouri Legislature 
may be something different from what 
the New York General Assembly 
might consider a reasonable time. 

Would the gentleman agree and 
would the author of the amendment 
agree that the States would have 90 
days or 120 days after the enactment 
of this law to make their changes? 

Mr. RICHMOND. One hundred and 
twenty days? How about during the 
next session of the State legislature? 
Would that suit the gentleman from 
Missouri? 


Chairman, 
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Mr. COLEMAN. Yes. 

Mrs. ROUKEMA. Yes. 

Mr. COLEMAN. I think that would 
be a reasonable period of time, or in a 
special session, if they were to meet 
prior to that time, because I know the 
States vary. 

I would compliment the gentlewom- 
an from New Jersey who has present- 
ed an amendment that is well bal- 
anced trying to reduce the subterfuge 
by certain States but at the same time 
recognizing when there is a need for 
energy assistance the States can pro- 
vide that and they are not going to be 
penalized. I congratulate the gentle- 
woman for her amendment. 

Mrs. ROUKEMA. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. AUCOIN. Mr. Chairman, as a 
Member of Congress from one of the 
three States affected by this amend- 
ment, I object to the gentlelady’s 
statement that these States have tried 
to push off costs of the food stamp 
program onto the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Oregon has excluded energy assist- 
ance in determining income eligibility 
for food stamps and thus was able to 
increase the amount of food given to 
hungry people. But it did not put a fi- 
nancial burden on the Federal Gov- 
ernment. My State has a good record 
of taking innovative steps in other 
human services programs which re- 
sulted in reduced costs. 

Actions taken by Oregon in reducing 
Federal matched AFDC payments 
saved the Federal Government more 
money in the AFDC program than it 
cost the Federal Government in the 
food stamp program. For example, it 
terminated its participation in the 
AFDC unemployed program and sub- 
stituted a 100-percent State-funded 
program. This saved the Federal Gov- 
ernment over $18 million a year. Also, 
the State enacted a law in 1979 which 
allows the State to count the income 
of stepparents in determining AFDC 
eligibility and grant levels. This action 
saved the Federal Government over 
$6.8 million and came before one of 
the administration's AFDC proposals. 
Finally, Oregon put together a job de- 
velopment program with the goal of 
finding employment for AFDC appli- 
cants before they become recipients. 
This saved the Federal Government 
over $12.3 million on a yearly basis. 

These imaginative programs—includ- 
ing the energy assistance exclusion— 
are part of a comprehensive package. 
They show that the State is fiscally 
responsible and is sensitive to the 
problems of the Federal Treasury. 
They show compassion by increasing 
food to the needy. 

I oppose the amendment offered by 
the gentlelady from New Jersey. Al- 
though I know it will be accepted as a 
compromise, I want the Recorp to 
show my opposition. Hungry people 
who are struggling with high utility 
bills will be the losers. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey (Mrs. ROUKE- 
MA). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. EVANS OF IOWA 

Mr. EVANS of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Evans of 
Iowa: Page 120, line 1, add the following 
new section 1341 and redesignate the re- 
maining sections: 

RETAIL REDEMPTION 

Sec. 1341. Section 10 of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by striking out the 
term  "bank(s) whenever it appears 
throughout this section and substituting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“Financial institutions which are insured 
by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion (FDIC) or the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation (FSLIC).". 

Mr. EVANS of Iowa (during the 
reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendment be 
considered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVANS of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
this is really a technical amendment, a 
corrective amendment, if you will, 
which I believe updates an anachro- 
nism in the Food Stamp Act of 1977. 

When that act was enacted, it pro- 
vided that food retailers would redeem 
stamps taken in trade by depositing 
them in their checking accounts in 
commercial banks. The banks would 
then redeem the stamps through their 
regional Federal Reserve banks. 

At the time, this was a very satisfac- 
tory procedure for handling redemp- 
tions since all food retailers conducted 
their business through checking ac- 
counts in commercial banks. But in 
the interim, NOW accounts or check- 
ing accounts here evolved in savings 
and loan institutions and these NOW 
accounts can be used as business 
checking accounts by businesses which 
are sole proprietorships. 

There are now at present 40,000 sole 
proprietorships using NOW accounts 
and many of these are mom and pop 
grocery stores that accept food 
stamps, but the problem is that under 
present law those grocery stores 
cannot redeem their stamps by depos- 
iting them in checking accounts in sav- 
ings and loans, and those thrift insti- 
tutions cannot clear the stamps 
through the Federal Reserve. 

This amendment solves that prob- 
lem by amending the redemption sec- 
tion of the Food Stamp Act to recog- 
nize the existence of checking ac- 
counts in savings and loans and to 
permit savings and loans to redeem 
food stamps for grocers and then clear 
those stamps through the Federal Re- 
serve. 
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Mr. RICHMOND. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVANS of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. RICHMOND. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

I have no trouble with the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
Evans) to permit savings and loan as- 
sociations and other financial institu- 
tions insured by FDIC or FSLIC to 
redeem food stamp coupons for retail- 
ers in the same fashion as banks now 
do, since we are currently in the proc- 
ess of removing all major substantive 
distinctions between banks and other 
financial institutions that are not 
banks. 

To the extent that the participation 
of the savings and loans expands the 
potential numbers of those whọ could 
perpetrate fraud, it will be necessary 
to apply greater vigilance, but the De- 
partment should be doing that 
anyway. 

I find the gentleman's amendment 
most acceptable and commend the 
gentleman for his amendment. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVANS of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

Does this prohibit just anybody 
from depositing food stamps in a sav- 
ings account or does it state only those 
in a retail level in business who are 
able to do this? 

Mr. EVANS of Iowa. It would contin- 
ue the same restrictions that are im- 
posed upon commercial banks at the 
present time. These same restrictions 
would apply to the checking accounts 
in savings and loans. 

In short, I think that the same safe- 
guards would prevail in the future as 
have prevailed in the past. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Could the gentle- 
man tell us, has it been difficult for 
mom and pop grocery stores, as he 
says, to convert these food stamps to 
cash? I know the people who use the 
food stamps have no problem convert- 
ing them to cash and then buying 
other things like liquor. Is it really a 
problem? 

Mr. EVANS of Iowa. Yes, it is a 
problem because when they go to the 
savings and loans, the savings and 
loans are not allowed to accept those 
stamps. Some of them do. If they do, 
in order to clear them, they then have 
to take the stamps to a commercial 
bank. This imposes an additional 
burden on the commercial banking 
system to clear stamps that should be 
cleared through the savings and loans. 

I would add that I have discussed 
this at some length with senior offi- 
cers of a regional Federal Reserve 
bank responsible for this function. 
They see no reason why it should not 
work. They think it will add to the ef- 
ficiency of the system and do not be- 
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lieve it will add to their regulatory 
load. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. If the gentleman 
will yield further, we certainly are ac- 
knowledging now that food stamps are 
another form of currency, are we not? 

Mr. EVANS of Iowa. I do not know 
that this adds to that perception. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. The gentleman is 
suggesting that food stamps be depos- 
ited in the savings account or a NOW 
account of a person in a small retail 
business. As the gentleman indicated, 
we are acknowledging that food 
stamps are a form of currency. 

Mr. EVANS of Iowa. I think that 
has been done in other ways than 
through this particular amendment. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Well, I have 
grave reservations about this action, 
but there is not much I can do because 
I am sure if I ask for a vote most 
people coming in the door would not 
understand what we are doing. 

All the savings and loans security 
and bank officers are demanding that 
we do this? 

Mr. EVANS of Iowa. It is greatly de- 
sired by the savings and loan industry 
and it has not been objected to by the 
American Bankers Association, and it 
was brought to their attention and dis- 
cussed in some detail with them and 
they raised no objection to this. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. Evans). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ENGLISH 

Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ENcLISH: Page 
88, after line 6, insert the following new sec- 
tion (and redesignate succeeding sections ac- 
cordingly): 

INDIAN RESERVATIONS 

Sec. 1304. Section 3(j) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by inserting", and 
includes any lands over which a tribal orga- 
nization (as that term is defined in section 
3(p) of this Act) has authority to exercise 
any governmental jurisdiction” before the 
period. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Chairman, I 
have an amendment to title 13 of the 
farm bill which will eliminate an in- 
equity in the current law with regard 
to the participation of Indian tribes in 
the food distribution program. 

In the 1977 food stamp amendments, 
the commodities program for individ- 
uals was terminated and everyone 
switched to food stamps, except Indi- 
ans. At that time it was decided that 
because of the dire nutritional need 
and the difficulty of obtaining food 
stamps that the commodities program 
should be continued for Indians who 
live in or near a reservation which was 
defined as a “geographically defined 
area or areas over which a tribal orga- 
nization exercises governmental juris- 
diction.” After the 1977 act, the De- 
partment of Agriculture decided by 
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regulation that federally recognized 
tribes in Oklahoma were not eligible 
because there are no reservations. 

After some questioning by members 
of the Oklahoma delegation, the De- 
partment has decided that they would 
allow Oklahoma tribes to apply for 
participation. Unfortunately, the De- 
partment would place requirements on 
Oklahoma tribes that are not placed 
on other tribes; namely, that the 
tribes have a power of enforcement 
either through a separate court 
system, or a separate law enforcement 
system. 

I and other Members from Oklaho- 
ma feel that this is a very undesirable 
situation and believe that this amend- 
ment will clarify and eliminate the in- 
equity that currently exists. 

Mr. RICHMOND. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLISH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. RICHMOND. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

I would like to thank the gentleman 
from Oklahoma (Mr. ENGLISH) for his 
deep interest in the welfare of Indians 
and State that our committee accepts 
the amendment. 

Mr. ENGLISH. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is 
one the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. (Mr. ENG- 
LISH). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. JEFFORDS 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer two amendments, and ask unani- 
mous consent that they be considered 
en bloc. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. JEFFORDS: On 
page 120, after line 22, insert a new section 
as follows: 

HOUSEHOLD DEFINITION 

Sec. 1343. Section 3(i) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by inserting before 
the period at the end of the first sentence 
the following: “, or receives supplemental 
security incomé benefits under title XVI of 
the Social Security Act or disability or 
blindness payments under title I, II, X, XIV, 
or XVI of the Social Security Act”. 

Page 120, insert a new section as follows: 

REIMBURSEMENT EXCLUSION 

Sec. 1344. Section 5(dX5) of the Food 
Stamp Act is amended by adding before the 
comma the following: “: Provided, That no 
portion of benefits provided under title IV- 
A of the Social Security Act, to the extent it 
is attributable to an adjustment for work-re- 
lated or child care expenses, shall be consid- 
ered such reimbursement.". y 

Mr. JEFFORDS (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendments be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Vermont? 

There was no objection. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the initial request of the gentleman 
from Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would make a minor modi- 
fication in one of the food stamp pro- 
visions included in the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 
(Public Law 97-35). In that act, the 
definition of “household” was modi- 
fied to provide that all children and 
parents who live together will be treat- 
ed as one food stamp household 
whether or not they customarily pur- 
chase and prepare meals together for 
home consumption, unless one of the 
parents is 60 years of age or older. 

This amendment would add another 
exception to the general rule. It would 
allow parents and children who live to- 
gether to qualify as separate house- 
holds if one of the parents is disabled 
and receives assistance from another 
program—such as SSI, social security 
disability, or aid to the blind or dis- 
abled. 

This amendment does not change 
the current requirement that all par- 
ents and children who ordinarily pur- 
chase and prepare food together shall 
be treated as one household for food 
stamp purposes. It simply would allow 
disabled parents to qualify independ- 
ently of their children if, in fact, they 
do not purchase and prepare food to- 
gether. 

This amendment would affect very 
few families and have minimal cost. 
CBO estimates the cost at less than $1 
million. However, for the very few 
families who are affected, it has a 
most important impact. 

Senator HUDDLESTON, whose interest 
in this amendment spurred my own, 
provided me with the following exam- 
ple. A constituent of his from Browns- 
ville, Ky., has received notice that he 
and his wife will be ineligible for food 
stamps effective November 1, 1981. 
The gentleman is a quadriplegic whose 
only source of income is $285 a month 
in social security disability payments. 
His housing and medical costs alone 
exceed $400 a month. 

Yet, because his daughter lives with 
him and helps care for him, the re- 
cently enacted law would deprive him 
of all of his food stamp benefits. Her 
modest salary puts the household's 
income just above the cutoff level for 
eligibility. 

I really do not believe that this is 
the type of person we intended to 
remove from the food stamp rolls 
when we passed Public Law 97-35. In 
that law, we did put in a special ex- 
emption to protect elderly parents 
from an unfair loss of benefits. 

I believe the same protection should 
be afforded to permanently and total- 
ly disabled parents. I do not believe 
that the law should provide a financial 
disincentive against children living 
with parents who need their care. I 
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urge my colleagues to approve this 
humane and sensible amendment. 

I offer my thanks to Senator Hup- 
DLESTON for bringing this issue to my 
attention. 

Mr. RICHMOND. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. RICHMOND. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

I thank the gentleman for his sensi- 
tivity to the needs of the disabled and 
elderly people and we are delighted to 
accept the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would exclude as a reim- 
bursement in the food stamp program 
the benefits received for work-related 
and child-care expenses under the 
AFDC program. 

There is a case pending in the dis- 
trict court of Vermont in which the 
plaintiffs are asking for a double 
counting of AFDC benefits. The plain- 
tiffs are interpreting, in a new way, 
the food stamp law. They claim that 
not only should their work and child- 
care expenses be disregarded when 
computing food stamp benefits, but 
that also the income they received 
under the AFDC program, that can be 
attributed to meeting these expenses, 
should be disregarded. 

If the decision in Vermont favors 
the plaintiffs, the costs of the Federal 
food stamp program will increase. In 
the State of Vermont alone, which re- 
ceives a mere two-hundredths percent 
of the food stamp program, the esti- 
mated increase in Federal payments 
will be $0.6 million. There will also be 
a greater burden on the State in terms 
of administrative costs. But this deci- 
sion does not affect only Vermont. 
Unless overruled it will change admin- 
istration of the whole program. The 
case will place increasing demands on 
an already overburdened food stamp 
program. 

This amendment does not change 
how the food stamp program current- 
ly operates. I offer it merely to clarify 
the language of the law so that it 
truly reflects the spirit in which it was 
written. It was not the intent of this 
program to allow such a double deduc- 
tion of benefits. Participants would 
continue to get disregards for work 
and child-care expenses under both 
AFDC law and food stamp law. 

Therefore, I urge my fellow Mem- 
bers to support this amendment. If 
the language is not corrected, the po- 
tential cost to the Federal food stamp 
program could be significant. Let us 
prevent this costly misinterpretation 
of food stamp law. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. RICHMOND. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. RICHMOND. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 
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I am happy to say our committee 
will accept the gentleman’s second 
amendment also. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I appreciate that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gen- 
tleman from Vermont (Mr. JEFFORDS). 

The amendments were agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, ENGLISH 


Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ENGLISH: Page 
114, after line 7, insert the following new 
section (and redesignate succeeding sections 
accordingly): 


PILOT PROJECTS TO SIMPLIFY THE PROCESSING 
OF APPLICATIONS FOR CERTAIN AFDC, SSI, AND 
MEDICAID RECIPIENTS 


Sec. 1336. Section 17 of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

"(d) The Secretary may conduct pilot 
projects in which households that include 
one or more recipients of aid to families 
with dependent children under part A of 
title IV of the Social Security Act, of sup- 
plemental security income under title XVI 
of the Social Security Act, or of medical as- 
sistance under title XIX of the Social Secu- 
rity Act, and whose income does not exceed 
the applicable income standard of eligibility 
described in section 5(c) of this Act shall be 
deemed to satisfy the application require- 
ments prescribed under section 5(a) of this 
Act and the income and resource require- 
ments prescribed under subsections (d) 
through (g) of section 5 of this Act. For any 
pilot project carried out under this subsec- 
tion, allotments provided pursuant to sec- 
tion 8(a) of this Act shall be based upon 
household size and (1) benefits paid to such 
household under Part A of Title IV or Title 
XVI of the Social Security Act, or (2) 
income as determined for eligibility under 
Title XIX of the Social Security Act, or at 
the option of the political subdivision or the 
State, the standard of need for such size 
household under such programs, except 
that the Secretary shall adjust the value of 
such allotments as may be necessary to 
ensure that the average allotment by house- 
hold size for households participaving in 
such pilot project and receiving such aid to 
families with dependent children, such sup- 
plemental security income, or such medical 
assistance, as the case may be, is not less 
than the average allotment which would 
have been provided under this Act but for 
the operation of this subsection, for each 
category of households, respectively, in such 
pilot project area, for any period during 
which such pilot project is in operation. The 
Secretary may conduct such pilot projects 
in any political subdivision of a State, upon 
the request of such political subdivision, or 
throughout a State, upon the request of 
such State. The Secretary shall evaluate the 
impact of such pilot projects on recipient 
households, administrative costs, and error 
rates. The administrative costs of such 
projects shall be shared in accordance with 
the provisions of section 16. In implement- 
ing this section, the Secretary shall consult 
with the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services to ensure that to the extent practi- 
cable, in the case of households participat- 
ing in such pilot projects, the processing of 
applications for, and determinations of eligi- 
bility to receive, food stamp benefits are 
simplified and are unified with the process- 
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of eligibility to receive, benefits under such 
titles of the Social Security Act.". 

Mr. ENGLISH (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Chairman, to- 
gether with the gentleman from Ili- 
nois (Mr. FINDLEY) I am offering an 
amendment to title 13 of the farm bill 
providing authorization for a pilot 
project which would considerably 
reduce paperwork and create a savings 
in operational costs for the food stamp 
program. 

Approximately 40 percent of the 
food stamp recipients in Oklahoma are 
also recipients of supplemental securi- 
ty income (SSI) and aid to families 
with dependent children (AFDC). Cur- 
rently people receiving SSI and AFDC 
must fill out duplicate forms for food 
stamp application. My amendment 
would allow participants in SSI, med- 
icaid, and AFDC who are involved 
with the pilot project and meet the 
income requirement for food stamps 
become automatically qualified for 
food stamp benefits without making 
duplicate applications. This procedure 
would simplify the application process 
by alleviating the unnecessary burden 
of filling out additional forms, thereby 
reducing the amount of paperwork 
which must be reviewed and processed 
by staff. 

In my State of Oklahoma, officials 
estimate that this amendment would 
result in a $2 million savings, nearly 20 
percent of the total administrative 
budget in the Department of Human 
Services. 

Our country is now working toward 
& balanced budget and a decrease in 
Federal spending without reducing 
benefits to those who are truly in 
need. My amendment is a step in that 
direction. 

Mr. RICHMOND. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLISH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. RICHMOND. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

I want to thank the gentleman for 
his amendment which I fully support 
and I am happy to say our committee 
accepts the gentleman's amendment. 
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Mr. SAM B. HALL, JR. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLISH. I would be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. SAM B. HALL, JR. As I under- 
stand the amendment, anyone who 
has already qualified for AFDC and 
SSI benefits, those people are auto- 
matically qualified for food stamps 
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without having to go file an applica- 
tion and go through the paperwork. 

Mr. ENGLISH. The duplication of 
paperwork, of course, that is correct. 
In order to qualify, obviously, they are 
going to have to go through the proc- 
ess for SSI or AFDC and establish 
what their income requirements are. 

What this would do is remove the 
duplication that States have to go 
through. 

Let me say, first of all, this is only a 
pilot project. It allows the Secretary 
to establish such a pilot project to 
look into the feasibility of cutting 
back on such duplication. 

Mr. SAM. B. HALL, JR. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Ms. FIEDLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLISH. I would be happy to 
yield to the gentlewoman from Cali- 
fornia. 

Ms. FIEDLER. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman could tell me whether those 
people who all apply for SSI today 
also qualify for food stamps or if there 
is a difference between the numbers of 
those who both qualify and those who 
apply? 

Mr. ENGLISH. To my knowledge, 
there would definitely be a difference 
between those who apply and those 
who are finally approved. Obviously, 
some are not approved. 

Certainly there would be a differ- 
ence between those who would receive 
food stamps and those who may qual- 
ify for FDC or SSI. 

The point is the income limitations 
on the requirements that are neces- 
sary under the food stamp program 
would be established under that appli- 
cation. In other words, their applica- 
tion would be determined there. 

Ms. FIEDLER. What I am concerned 
about is the possibility that by passing 
this amendment which makes good 
sense from a paperwork standpoint 
that it would permit expanded eligibil- 
ity for food stamps. I would want to 
know what would be the outcome of 
that. 

Mr. ENGLISH. No; that is not the 
intention of the amendment at all. 

Let me again state that what we are 
doing here is establishing a pilot proj- 
ect to look into this possibility and to 
review the possibility; but certainly we 
are not trying to say automatically re- 
gardless of your income that you are 
going to qualify; but under most condi- 
tions, you will. 

Ms. FIEDLER. Would the gentle- 
man expect this to be implemented in 
the broader sense or only in a very 
narrow sense or merely a study to be 
done? 

Mr. ENGLISH. Well, this is a study. 
This is only a pilot project. 

Ms. FIEDLER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. ENGLISH. I would be happy to 
yield to the gentleman who is a co- 
sponsor of the amendment, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY). 


Mr. FINDLEY. I really appreciate 
the leadership that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma has provided here. 


Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. As I understand 
it, this amendment will provide for 
demonstration projects aimed at the 
simplification of the process whereby 
people are evaluated for eligibility for 
assistance. This amendment provides 
that the Secretary of Agriculture may 
conduct pilot projects, in any State, 
county, or city, upon the request of 
that State, county, or city. The politi- 
cal entity applying for the opportuni- 
ty to conduct a pilot project may in- 
clude those households in which one 
or more members or all members, if 
they so choose, receive aid to families 
with dependent children, supplemen- 
tal security income, or medicaid, and 
whose income does not exceed the 
maximum allowable standards of the 
food stamp program. 


The gentleman's amendment pro- 
vides that the Secretary will evaluate 
these pilot projects to determine the 
impact on error rates, recipient house- 
holds, and administrative costs. The 
Secretary is authorized to pay the reg- 
ular reimbursement rate for the ad- 
ministrative costs of these pilot proj- 
ects. Additionally, the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture will consult with the Secre- 
tary of Health and Human Services to 
insure, to the extent practicable, that 
the processing of applications and the 
determinations of eligibility under this 
pilot project are simplified and uni- 
fied. 


The current system for determining 
eligibility for families applying for 
more than one type of assistance is 
cumbersome, error-prone and costly. 
The regulations for the food stamp 
program, the AFDC program, the SSI 
program and the medicaid program 
differ considerably and are confusing 
for both administrators and recipients 
alike. 

These programs, in most areas, are 
administered side by side—by the same 
State or local officials. The gentle- 
man's amendment will allow for dem- 
onstration projects to test how 
common eligibility criteria and 
common application forms could be 
utilized to simplify the process. 

The common administration of these 
programs will provide cost savings to 
the Federal Government as well as to 
State and local governments. These 
savings can be realized by the reduc- 
tion of program specialization of staff, 
duplication of forms and personnel, 
and the time necessary to evaluate the 
eligibility of the same family for dif- 
ferent types of assistance. 
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Allow me to stress one very impor- 
tant point—I do not foresee nor should 
there be any increase in the number of 
people receiving benefits from any of 
these programs as a result of the pilot 
proj- ects. These demonstration proj- 
ects are aimed at taking a specific 
group of people—who are now apply- 
ing for assistance in more than one of 
the categories I mentioned earlier— 
and merging that process so that their 
eligibility may be ascertained through 
one, simplified process. 

I would like to ask a question of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. Is it your 
understanding that States, counties, 
or cities, upon enactment of this legis- 
lation, could submit plans for the pilot 
projects to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture immediately? 

If a State, a county or a city is pre- 
pared to implement such a pilot proj- 
ect, could they do so by January 1, 
1982? 

I would strongly urge the Secretary 
of Agriculture to act without delay in 
implementing this provision so that 
anyone submitting a plan for such a 
pilot project could begin as early as 
January 1982. I believe that the 
States, counties, and cities are the best 
judges of when they could begin such 
projects. 

I urge you to support this amend- 
ment—to allow demonstration projects 
which are monitored by the Secretary 
of Agriculture—to see if there is a way 
to simplify the process of evaluating 
eligibility for people applying for as- 
sistance. 

Mr. ROEMER. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLISH. I would be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr. ROEMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. I 
appreciate the gentleman's amend- 
ment. 

I just want to say for the record and 
to the gentleman, too, that the gentle- 
man is not trying to either expand or 
contract eligibility in terms of food 
stamps; the gentleman is trying to 
eliminate a duplicating paperwork 
step, and that is it? 

Mr. ENGLISH. Absolutely, positive- 
ly, no question about it. The gentle- 
man is totally correct. 

Mr. ROEMER. Mr. 
thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma (Mr. ENGLISH). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WAMPLER 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WAMPLER: 
Page 106, after line 24, insert the following 


new section (and redesignate succeeding sec- 
tions accordingly): 


Chairman, I 
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ACCESS OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL TO 
INFORMATION 

Sec. 1323. (a) Section 9(c) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: “Such pur- 
poses shall not exclude the audit and exami- 
nation of such information by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, au- 
thorized by any other provision of law.". 

(b) Section 11(dX8) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by inserting before 
the semicolon the following: “, except that 
such safeguards shall not prevent the use or 
disclosure of such information to the Comp- 
troller General of the United States for 
audit and examination authorized by any 
other provision of law". 


Mr. WAMPLER (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
am offering an amendment to title 
XIII of H.R. 3603, which concerns the 
food stamp program. I am offering 
this amendment because a question 
has arisen between the General Ac- 
counting Office and the Department 
of Agriculture concerning access by 
the GAO to food stamp program rec- 
ords containing data on individual pro- 
gram recipients. This amendment 
makes it clear that it was never the 
intent of Congress to deny access by 
GAO to these records. 

GAO's authority to audit and access 
to records as applied to the food stamp 
program is firmly established by a 
number of statutes. Thus, GAO's 
audits of the food stamp program are 
contemplated, have been conducted, 
and should be regarded as a direct 
part of the administration and en- 
forcement of the act. 

Section 9 of the Food Stamp Act, 
which contains the same language as 
section 11, regarding disclosure of in- 
formation on retail food stores apply- 
ing to participate in the food stamp 
program, is also amended. The amend- 
ment is intended to insure that the 
language in section 9 is given the same 
interpretation regarding GAO access 
as the corresponding language in sec- 
tion 11. 

I would like to emphasize that the 
GAO access to food stamp records, to 
my knowledge, has never been ques- 
tioned before. The general authority 
granted to the GAO under the Inter- 
governmental Cooperation Act pro- 
vides them access to all records and 
files of programs such as the food 
stamp program. This amendment 
places the description of access in the 
Food Stamp Act as well. This is not a 
new authority for the GAO, but, 
simply, a clarification of their existing 
access to records and files for the food 
stamp program. 

Let me remind you of the GAO re- 
ports issued since 1976 on the food 
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stamp program. In order to complete 
their review, the GAO had to have 
access to food stamp case files and rec- 
ords for recipients and retail food 
stores. 

February 1976: “Processing Applica- 
tions for Food Stamps—How Long 
Does It Take?” 

April 1976: “Student Participation in 
the Food Stamp Program at Six Se- 
lected Universities.” 

July 1977: “The Food Stamp Pro- 
gram—Overissued Benefits Not Recov- 
ered and Fraud Not Punished.” 

April 1978: “Food Stamp Work Re- 
quirements—Ineffective Paperwork or 
Effective Tool?" 

June 1978: “Federal Domestic Food 
Assistance Programs—A Time for As- 
sessment and Change. 

December 1978: “Regulations of Re- 
tailers Authorized To Accept Food 
Stamps Should Be Strengthened.” 

July 1981: “Insights Gained in 
Workfare Demonstration Projects.” 

I am not sure why this controversy 
came about. I am sure that it is in the 
best interest of the Congress that the 
GAO continue to have access to food 
stamp files and records so that they 
may provide the necessary response 
and oversight on this very visible pro- 
gram. 

I urge you to support this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RICHMOND. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAMPLER. I yield to my col- 
league, the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. RICHMOND. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for the amend- 
ment. Our committee finds this ac- 
ceptable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia (Mr. WAMPLER). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WALKER 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WALKER: Page 
87, after line 4, insert the following new sec- 
tion and redesignate succeeding sections ac- 
cordingly: 

Sec. 1302. (a) Section 3(b) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977, is amended by inserting 
“and any amount to be paid by such house- 
hold for such allotment” before the period. 

(b) Section 7(d) of the Food Stamp Act of 
1977 is amended by striking out the third 
and fourth sentences. 

(c) Section 8(a) of the Food Stamp Act of 
1977 is amended by striking out “reduced 
by” and all that follows through “this elimi- 
nation", 

(d) Section 8(b) of the Food Stamp Act of 
1977 by inserting “which is in excess of the 
amount charged such household for such al- 
lotment” after “eligible household". 

(e) Section 8 of the Food Stamp Act of 
1977 is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new subsections: 

"(c) Nothwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, households, other than house- 
holds containing a member who is sixty 
years of age or over or who receives supple- 
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mental security income benefits under title 
XVI of the Social Security Act or disability 
payments under title II of the Social Securi- 
ty Act, shall be charged for the allotments 
issued to them, and the amount of such 
charge shall represent a reasonable invest- 
ment on the part of the household, but in 
no event more than 30 per centum of the 
household’s income, except that— 

“(1) allotments may be issued without 
charge to households with an income of less 
than $30 per month for a family of four 
under standards of eligibility prescribed by 
the Secretary; and 

*(2) the Secretary shall provide a reasona- 
ble opportunity for any eligible household 
to elect to be issued an allotment less than 
the allotment authorized to be issued to 
such household under subsection (a) of this 
section. The charge to be paid by any eligi- 
ble household electing to exercise the 
option described in the preceding sentence 
shall be an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the amount which would have been 
payable under this subsection for an allot- 
ment issued to such household under sub- 
section (a) as the allotment actually issued 
to such household bears to the allotment 
that would have been issued to such house- 
hold under subsection (a). 

“(d)(1) Funds derived from the charges 
made for allotments shall be promptly de- 
posited, in a manner prescribed in the regu- 
lations issued pursuant to this Act, in a sep- 
arate account maintained in the Treasury of 
the United States for such purpose. Such 
deposits shall be available, without limita- 
tion to fiscal years, for the redemption of 
coupons. 

"(2XA) The Secretary shall by regulation 
prescribe the manner in which funds de- 
rived from the distribution of coupons 
(charges made for allotments) shall be de- 
posited by coupon issuers. Such regulations 
shall contain provisions requiring that 
coupon issuers promptly deposit such funds 
in the manner prescribed by the Secretary, 
except that such regulations shall, at a min- 
imum, require that (i) such deposits be 
made at least weekly, and (ii) upon the accu- 
mulation of a balance on hand of $1,000 or 
more, such deposits be made within two 
banking days following the accumulation of 
such amount, 

"(B) Any coupon issuer, or any officer, 
employee, or agent thereof, convicted of vio- 
lating the regulations issued under subpara- 
graph (A) of this paragraph shall be fined 
not more than $3,000, or imprisoned not 
more than one year, or both. 

“(8 XA) Coupon issuers receiving funds de- 
rived from the distribution of coupons 
(charges made for allotments) shall be 
deemed to be receiving such funds as fidu- 
ciaries of the Federal Government, and 
such coupon issuers shall immediately set 
aside all such funds as funds of the Federal 
Government. Funds derived from the distri- 
bution of coupons (charges made for allot- 
ments) shall not be used, before the deposit 
of such funds in the manner prescribed by 
the Secretary, for the benefit of any person, 
partnership, corporation, association, orga- 
nization, or entity other than the Federal 
Government. 

“(B) Any coupon issuer, or any officer, 
employee, or agent thereof, convicted of vio- 
lating subparagraph (A) of this paragraph 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 or a 
sum equal to the amount of funds involved 
in the violation, whichever is the greater, or 
imprisoned not more than ten years, or 
both, except if the amount of such funds is 
less than $1,000, then such issuer shall be 
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fined not more than $3,000, or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both. 

“(4)(A) The Secretary shall by regulation 
require that upon the deposit, in the 
manner prescribed by the Secretary, of 
funds derived from the distribution of cou- 
pons (charges made for allotments), coupon 
issuers shall immediately send a written 
notice to the State agency, accompanied by 
an appropriate voucher, confirming such de- 
posit. In addition to such other information 
deemed by the Secretary to be appropriate, 
such regulations shall require that such 
notice contain— 

“G) the name and address of the coupon 
issuer; 

“Gi) the total receipts of such coupon 
issuer derived from the distribution of cou- 
pons (charges made for allotments) during 
the deposit period; 

“(ii) the amount of the deposit; 

"(iv) the name and address of the deposi- 
tory; and 

"(v) an oath or affirmation signed by the 
coupon issuer or, in the case of a corpora- 
tion or other entity not a natural person, by 
an appropriate official of the coupon issuer, 
certifying that the information contained in 
such notice is true and correct to the best of 
such person's knowledge and belief. 

"(B) Any coupon issuer, or any officer, 
employee, or agent thereof, convicted of 
failing to provide the notice required under 
subparagraph (A) of this paragraph shall be 
fined not more than $3,000, or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both. 

"(C) Any coupon issuer, or any officer, 
employee, or agent thereof, who knowingly 
provides false information in any notice re- 
quired under subparagraph (A) of this para- 
graph shall be fined not more than $10,000, 
or imprisoned not more than ten years, or 
both. 

“(5)(A) The Secretary shall by regulation 
require each coupon issuer at intervals pre- 
scribed by the Secretary, but not less often 
than monthly, to send to the Secretary, or 
his designee, a written report of the issuer’s 
operations during such period under the 
food stamp program. In addition to such 
other information deemed by the Secretary 
to be appropriate, the regulations shall re- 
quire that the report contain— 

"(i) the name and address of the coupon 
issuer; 

"(ii) the total receipts of the coupon issuer 
derived from the distribution of coupons 
(charges made for allotments) during the 
report period; 

"(ii the total amount of deposits made 
by the issuer of funds derived from the dis- 
tribution of coupons (charges made for al- 
lotments) during such period; 

"(iv) the name and address of each deposi- 
sory receiving such funds from such issuer; 
an 

“(v) an oath or affirmation, signed by the 
coupon issuer, or in the case of a corpora- 
tion or other entity not a natural person, by 
an appropriate official of the coupon issuer, 
certifying that the information contained in 
the report is true and correct to the best of 
such person’s knowledge and belief. 

“(B) Any coupon issuer, or any officer, 
employee, or agent thereof, convicted of 
failing to provide any notice required under 
subparagraph (A) of this paragraph shall be 
fined not more than $3,000, or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both. 

“(C) Any coupon issuer, or any officer, 
employee, or agent thereof, who knowingly 
provides false information in any notice re- 
quired under subparagraph (A) of this para- 
graph shall be fined not more than $10,000, 
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or imprisoned not more than ten years, or 
both. 

“(6) The Secretary may by regulation re- 
quire State agencies to provide periodic re- 
ports to the Secretary, or his designee, con- 
taining a consolidation of the respective 
coupon issuer’s notices to such State agen- 
cies at such intervals as the Secretary in his 
discretion deems appropriate. 

“(T) The Secretary and the United States 
Postal Service shall jointly arrange for the 
prompt deposit of funds collected by the 
United States Postal Service on behalf of a 
State from charges made for coupon allot- 
ments.”. 

(f) The heading for section 8 of the Food 
iae Act of 1977 is amended to read as fol- 
OWS: 

"Value of Coupon Allotment and Charges 
to be Made". 

(g) Section 15(a) of the Food Stamp Act of 
1977 is amended by inserting "purchase by 
and" before “issuance”, 

(h) Section 18(aX1) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by inserting after 
the second sentence the following: “Such 
portion of any such appropriation as may be 
required to pay for the value of the coupon 
allotments issued to eligible households 
which is in excess of the charges paid by 
such households for such allotments shall 
be transferred to and made a part of the 
separate account created under section 8(a) 
of this Act.”. 

(i) Section 18(b) of the Food Stamp Act of 
1977 is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” after “(b)”, 

(2) by striking out the first sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “In 
any fiscal year, the Secretary shall limit the 
value of coupons issued which is in excess of 
the value of coupons for which households 
are charged, to an amount which is not in 
excess of the portion of the appropriation 
for such fiscal year which is transferred in 
accordance with subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion to the separate account referred to in 
such subsection.”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: “If the Secretary determines that 
any of the funds in such separate account 
are no longer required to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Act, such portion of such 
funds shall be paid into the miscellaneous 
receipts of the Treasury.". 

Mr. WALKER (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, what 
this amendment does—— 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman would excuse me, 
would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Was this amend- 
ment noticed in the RECORD? 

Mr. WALKER. I would say to the 
gentleman, and I am glad to yield to 
him, no, it was not printed in the 
Recorp. At the present time we are in 
the process of attempting to get copies 
to provide to all concerned parties. I 
think I can explain very quickly what 
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the amendment is, however. It could 
be a rather major amendment, but I 
will make certain that copies get to 
you as soon as we have them. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment in 
effect restores partially the purchase 
requirement to the food stamp pro- 
gram. This is a requirement that was 
in the food stamp program for the 
first years that it was in effect. It was 
in force, in fact, up until January 1, 
1979. It is a requirement that was an 
attempt to do several things. Above 
all, it required people to evaluate their 
own diet based upon their own pur- 
chases. So therefore it added an ex- 
tremely important nutritional compo- 
nent to the program. 

It seems to me what we have done in 
recent years is that we have taken a 
lot of the nutritional components out 
of the program without, in my opin- 
ion, good cause. So what I am attempt- 
ing to do here is put a nutritional com- 
ponent back into the food stamp 
effort by assuring that people do have 
to participate in some way on their 
own by putting their own money 
toward the food that they purchase. 

I think it is important also to realize 
that since we eliminated the purchase 
requirement, the rolis in food stamps 
have increased dramatically. They 
have gone from 15.9 million on Janu- 
ary 1, 1979, to 22.5 million people now 
participating in the program. That is 
an increase of almost 42 percent in 
that short period of time since we 
eliminated the purchase requirement. 

I think that that is something that 
has to be evaluated at a time during 
which we are attempting to find places 
to reduce Government spending. 

The original purpose of the act was 
always to permit low-income persons 
to purchase a nutritionally adequate 
diet. What this amendment will do is 
get us back to that idea, that people 
are purchasing a nutritionally ade- 
quate diet. 

I might point out that the savings to 
the budget would be considerable 
under this amendment. The CBO, the 
Congressional Budget Office, esti- 
mates that if you restore partially the 
purchase requirement, put that to- 
gether with the administration's other 
changes in the program, that you 
could save $1.4 billion annually. If this 
proposal that I am offering here today 
is implemented, and is implemented in 
March 1982, you could get a savings of 
over $800 million for fiscal year 1982. I 
think that that is something that we 
in this House have to consider favor- 
ably. 

I might also point out that the 
amendment I am offering here is only 
a partial restoration of the purchase 
requirement in that it would exempt 
the elderly and the disabled from its 
provisions; so all other people partici- 
pating in the food stamp program 
would have to pay, but by exempting 
the elderly and the disabled we assure 
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that those unable to find money for 
purchasing stamps would not be 
harmed. 

Mr. RICHMOND. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania for his 
interest in reducing fraud, error, and 
abuse in our program and in improv- 
ing the administration of the program. 

I would like the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania to know that we have 
worked on this for 7 straight years and 
this bill has been before the House for 
7 years. 

Fortunately, 4 years ago we were 
able to finally convince this House and 
the Senate that the only way to run a 
clean relatively low-cost administra- 
tive food stamp program was to elimi- 
nate the purchase requirement, in ad- 
dition to which we were able to identi- 
fy millions of people in the United 
States who are so poor that they never 
had the purchase requirement with 
which to go ahead and buy their 
stamps at the time that the cash had 
to be paid. Therefore, they were 
unable to obtain their food stamps. 
We were able to identify millions of 
people who never had the $20 or $30 
in their hands at one specific time so 
they could go ahead and buy their 
stamps; therefore, they were effective- 
ly out of the program. That was cer- 
tainly not the intent of the Congress. 
We want to get down to the poorest 
people in the United States and give 
them the food stamps. I am sure the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania would 
agree, right? That is first. 

Second, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania should realize that money 
now costs considerably more than it 
did in 1977. Many check-cashing insti- 
tutions are involved in delivering food 
stamps. I can assure the gentleman if 
we ever reinstituted the purchase re- 
quirement, this would be the greatest 
bonanza to the little check-cashing in- 
stitutions throughout the United 
States than anything could possibly 
be, because they would then take the 
Government’s money and use every 
possible means of holding up repay- 
ment to the Government, rather than 
repaying within 24 hours as the law 
says. 

They would say their bank account 
was in Honolulu. They would say their 
bank account was in San Francisco or 
somewhere. That is the second reason. 
When money costs 20 percent, the 
gentleman can well realize how much 
money we are talking about if we were 
to reinstitute the purchase require- 
ment. Federal money would be float- 
ing all over the United States and un- 
fortunately we would never get a lot of 
it back as quickly as we ought to. That 
is the second reason. 

The third reason is that in order to 
reduce fraud, waste and abuse, and ad- 
ministrative costs, you must eliminate 
the purchase requirement, because it 
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adds massively to the problems of ad- 
ministering this program. 

I would hope that when we finally 
finish this bill today and ultimately 
have the President sign it that we can 
then get down to improving the ad- 
ministration of the bill. 

I believe that once this bill is set in 
cement, there is a good billion dollars 
we can take out of this bill by improv- 
ing the administration, by reducing 
waste, fraud and abuse, particularly 
now that we have the machinery to do 
so, now that we have the photo I.D. 
cards, now that we have first endorser 
liability, now that we are not allowing 
wholesalers to accept food stamps. We 
have succeeded in plugging almost 
every loophole we have been able to 
identify to date. 

The next thing is to move the food 
stamp program into the 20th century 
and computerize the entire program. 

I would hope the gentleman would 
understand that reinstituting the pur- 
chase requirement will make the 
modern administration of this pro- 
gram totally impossible. It will waste 
enormous amounts of money in float 
for the U.S. Government. It will hurt 
all the truly needy people we are 
really trying to help and it will accom- 
plish nothing. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHMOND. Yes. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding, because I think the 
gentleman makes some excellent 
points, and I think it speaks to some of 
the concerns that have been addressed 
in my amendment. 

The gentleman points out, I think 
rightfully so, that there were a lot of 
people in our society that could not 
come up with the purchase require- 
ment. 

Mr. RICHMOND. Two million. 

Mr. WALKER. Two million, as the 
gentleman mentioned; however, I 
think we also found that the vast ma- 
jority of those, I think it was over 75 
percent of those, were elderly. 

The amendment that I am offering 
here specifically exempts the elderly; 
so therefore of those 2 million people, 
I think the amendment speaks to that. 

Mr. RICHMOND. No; even accord- 
ing to the gentleman’s figures, that 
would still leave 500,000 very poor 
people who would not be able to buy 
food stamps. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman would yield further, the 
other group of people that are exempt 
under my amendment are the dis- 
abled, which also fell into the category 
of which the gentleman speaks; so I 
think we have addressed some of the 
concerns there. Of course, the rolls 
have increased far more than the 2 
million of which the gentleman 
speaks. Actually, they have gone up by 
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almost 7 million. That is one of the 
problems. 

The other problem that I think we 
did not realize when Congress became 
convinced of the merits of doing away 
with the purchase requirement, as the 
gentleman has suggested, was that we 
were creating this new system of cur- 
rency. One of the problems that we 
have seen now develop is the fact that 
we have created a second currency in 
this country. It has created more 
fraud, waste and abuse, then we ever 
believed was imaginable. 

What I am attempting to do is 
reduce that character of the food 
stamp program by reducing its worth 
as an alternative dollar bill. 

Mr. RICHMOND. I could tell the 
gentleman that as soon as this legisla- 
tion is completed, our plan is to try to 
remove the actual food stamps from 
circulation. We believe that modern 
technology has developed programs by 
which we can deliver not food stamps, 
but simply credit slips at grocery 
stores in an absolutely safe fashion. 
Without food stamps, that would save 
us $60 million right there in printing 
food stamps, without authorization of 
purchase cards, without any mail 
fraud. I think we have developed a 
good program with the help of the 
gentleman from Kansas (Mr. COLE- 
MAN), the ranking minority member. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has ex- 
pired. 

(At the request of Mr. GLIcKMAN, 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. RICH- 
MOND was allowed to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr. RICHMOND. So it would elimi- 
nate all the paperwork, all the food 
stamps, all the ATP cards, all the mail 
out of the entire program. 

Now, if the gentleman would just 
allow us to finish this piece of legisla- 
tion and allow us to get back to work, I 
think we could show the gentleman 
that in a year’s time a much improved 
food stamp program. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
would my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. RICHMOND. I would be happy 
to yield. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would just like to tell my colleague 
that in the Senate report on this bill 
in the additional views of my senior 
Senator from Kansas, with whom I do 
not always agree, but in this case I do, 
he talked about this thing. He said: 

Among the proposals defeated by the 
committee was an attempt to partially re- 
store the purchase requirement— 

The exact same amendment as the 
Walker amendment. 

The Committee recognized that the ef- 
fects of such a proposal would have been a 
significant increase in administrative costs, 
as well as reopening a previously closed door 
to fraud and abuse on the part of vendors 
and participants. Restoring the purchase re- 
quirement would reintroduce the handling 
of cash on a day-to-day basis at thousands 
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of issuance points throughout the country. 
Serious problems with vendor abuse led to 
enactment of the Food Stamp Vendor Ac- 
countability Act in 1976, Restoration of the 
purchase requirement would most likely 
lead to greater black market activity. In- 
stead of receiving just the “bonus” value of 
their stamps, participants would again re- 
ceive the entire allotment of food stamps 
equal to the cost of the thrifty food plan. 

The report goes on to state that it 
would be a serious obstacle to partici- 
pation by many of the neediest people, 
particularly in rural areas of America, 
and is opposed by every State and 
local food stamp administrator in the 
country. 

I would urge rejection of the amend- 
ment. 


o 1230 


Mr. ROEMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHMOND. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. ROEMER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to share, 
if I could, in the comments of my col- 
league from Kansas. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. WALKER) would agree, I hope, 
that I share with him his desire to see 
that those who need food stamps get 
them; that those who do not need 
them be removed from the rolls. But I 
am yet to be convinced of how the 
gentleman’s amendment would help 
either of those conditions. I know it 
would add to the administrative cost. I 
know it would unfairly and unduly pe- 
nalize those who could not put up 
their part of the payment. 

I just wonder if the gentleman who 
controls the time would yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania to re- 
spond to my concerns. 

Mr. RICHMOND. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentle- 
man very much for yielding. 

Yes; I am one who shares your con- 
cerns. I would only say that I disagree 
with the Senator from Kansas who 
was quoted earlier, and I do not often 
do that. However, I have to go by what 
the Congressional Budget Office tells 
us. The Congressional Budget Office 
tells us that the restoration of a par- 
tial purchase requirement would save 
$1.4 billion. Now, I think that is what 
we have to evaluate: Whatever 
changes are an administrative cost, 
the bottom line is that we are going to 
save $1.4 billion, and even in fiscal 
year 1982, half over, we are going to 
save over $800 million. That is what 
the CBO says. That is the approach of 
this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes 
appeared to have it. 
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Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote, and pending 
that I make a point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
quorum is not present. 

The Chair announces that pursuant 
to clause 2, rule XXIII, he will vacate 
proceedings under the call when a 
quorum of the Committee appears. 

Members will record their presence 
by electronic device. 

The call was taken by electronic 
device. 


Evidently a 


QUORUM CALL VACATED 


The CHAIRMAN. One hundred 
Members have appeared. A quorum of 
the Committee of the Whole is 
present. Pursuant to clause 2, rule 
XXIII, further proceedings under the 
call shall be considered as vacated. 


The Committee will resume its busi- 
ness. 


RECORDED VOTE 


The CHAIRMAN. The pending busi- 
ness is the demand of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania for a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 


The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 147, noes 
251, not voting 35, as follows: 


[Roll No. 274] 
AYES—147 


Frenzel 
Gibbons 
Goodling 
Gramm 
Gregg 
Grisham 
Hagedorn 
Hammerschmidt 
Hansen (ID) 
Hansen (UT) 
Hartnett 
Hendon 
Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hunter 
Jeffries 
Jones (OK) 


Bailey (MO) 
Benedict 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bliley 
Broomfield 
Brown (CO) 
Brown (OH) 
Broyhill 
Burgener 
Butler 
Carman 
Carney 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Clinger 
Coats 
Coleman 
Collins (TX) 
Conable 
Courter 
Coyne, James 
Craig 

Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Dannemeyer 


Sensenbrenner 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Skeen 
Smith (AL) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (OR) 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Staton 
Stump 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Trible 
Vander Jagt 
Walgren 
Walker 
Weber (MN) 
Weber (OH) 
Whitehurst 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Winn 

Wolf 
Wortley 
Wylie 
Young (FL) 


Lowery (CA) 
Madigan 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NC) 
Martin (NY) 
McClory 
McCollum 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McGrath 
Michel 
Miller (OH) 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morrison 
Mott! 

Myers 

Oxley 
Pashayan 


Edwards (AL) 
Edwards (OK) 
Emerson 
Emery 

Erdahl 
Erlenborn 
Fenwick 
Fiedler 

Fields 
Forsythe 
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Bailey (PA) 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
Bethune 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brown (CA) 
Burton, Phillip 
Byron 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Coelho 
Collins (IL) 
Conte 
Conyers 
Coughlin 
Coyne, William 
Crockett 
D'Amours 
Danielson 
Daschle 
Davis 

de la Garza 
DeNardis 
Derrick 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 
Early 
Eckart 
Edgar 
Edwards (CA) 


Ford (MI) 


NOES—251 


Fountain 
Frank 
Fuqua 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Glickman 


Gunderson 
Hall (OH) 
Hall, Ralph 
Hamilton 
Hance 
Harkin 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hightower 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Jones (TN) 
Kastenmeier 


Livingston 
Long (LA) 
Long (MD) 
Lowry (WA) 
Lujan 
Luken 
Markey 
Marks 
Matsui 
Mattox 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McHugh 
McKinney 
Mica 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell (MD) 
Mitchell (NY) 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Moore 
Murtha 
Napier 
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Natcher 
Neal 
Nelligan 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patman 
Patterson 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Price 
Pursell 
Rahall 
Railsback 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
Reuss 
Richmond 


Seiberling 
Shamansky 
Shannon 
Shelby 
Simon 
Skelton 
Smith (1A) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (PA) 


Williams (MT) 
Wirth 
Wolpe 
Wright 
Wyden 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young (AK) 
Young (MO) 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


NOT VOTING—35 


Dougherty 
Ertel 
Florio 
Ford (TN) 
Fowler 
Frost 
Gingrich 
Goldwater 


Gradison 
Hall, Sam 
Hertel 
Johnston 
Jones (NC) 
Kindness 
Lundine 
Lungren 


Rhodes 
Rosenthal 
Savage 
Siljander 


Waxman 
Williams (OH) 
Wilson 


McCloskey 
Murphy 
O'Brien 
Parris 


o 1300 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Bafalis for, with Mr. Hertel against. 

Mr. Corcoran for, with Mr. Ford of Ten- 
nessee against. 

Mr. Johnston for, 
against. 

Mr. Kindness for, with Mr. Jones of North 
Carolina against. 

Mr. Lungren for, with Mr. Parris against. 

Mr. O'Brien for, with Mr. Williams of 
Ohio against. 

Mr. Siljander for, with Mr. Dougherty 
against. 


with Mr. Dellums 


Mr. HOLLAND and Mr. COUGHLIN 
"aye" to 


changed their votes from 
“no.” 

Mr. ERDAHL changed his vote from 
“no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. MICHEL 
was allowed to speak out of order.) 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time for the purpose of inquiring 
of the distinguished majority leader as 
to the program for the balance of this 
week and possibly next week’s pro- 
gram. I am sure the Members will be 
interested in what the majority leader 
has in store for us, and if they will 
listen, they will all know at one time. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I am happy to yield to 
the majority leader. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
delighted to respond to my distin- 
guished friend, the minority leader, 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
MICHEL), by stating that when we con- 
clude action on the agriculture bill 
today, and we anticipate being able to 
do that at a reasonable hour, the busi- 
ness for this week will have been con- 
cluded, and there will be no session to- 
morrow. 

Mr. MICHEL. That is, if we finish 
this bill today? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Assuming that we do 
finish this bill today, and that is our 
firm intention. If we for some reason 
fail to finish this bill today, which I do 
not anticipate, then, of course, we 
would have to be in session tomorrow. 
But it is fully expected that we will 
finish this bill at a reasonable hour 
today and will not have a session to- 
morrow. 

On Monday, October 26, five bills 
are scheduled for suspension, and 
those bills are as follows: 

H.R. 4734, Italian American War 
Veterans of the United States; 
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H.R. 4755, former Members of Con- 
gress; 

H.R. 4766, submarine veterans of 
World War II; 

H.R. 4769, American Council of 
Learned Societies; and 

H.R. 3963, Drug Dependent Federal 
Offenders Act amendments. 

There will be no votes on those bills 
on Monday. Any votes required on 
those bills scheduled for suspension 
wil be postponed until Tuesday. 
Therefore, Members may be sure that 
there will be no votes on legislative 
matters on Monday, October 26. 

On Tuesday, October 27, we will 
have such recorded votes as may have 
been demanded, and then we will take 
up H.R. 4503, the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act Amendments of 
1981, under an open rule, with 1 hour 
of general debate; and if there is still 
time, H.R. 2330, Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission authorizations, to com- 
plete consideration. 

On Wednesday, October 28, we will 
meet at 10 o’clock and will take up 
H.R. 4437, the Energy Conservation 
Daylight Saving Act, under an open 
rule, with 1 hour of general debate. 

On Thursday and the balance of the 
week—and we hope that Thursday will 
be the balance of the week—we will 
meet at 10 o’clock, taking up the State 
Department authorizations, a bill that 
has been before us once, subject to the 
granting of a rule; and H.R. 3275, the 
Civil Rights Commission authoriza- 
tion, under an open rule, with 1 hour 
of general debate. 

It seems quite plausible to me that 
we might reasonably look forward to 
concluding those votes on Thursday, 
barring any unforeseen problems or 
deliberative dilatory tactics and there- 
by be able not to meet on Friday. 

Now, let me project our expectations 
1 week beyond to the week after next. 
Since Tuesday, November 3, is an elec- 
tion day in many States, we would 
plan not to have a session on that day, 
and we would plan to have only a pro- 
forma session on the Monday preced- 
ing, so that Monday and Tuesday, No- 
vember 2 and 3, would be respectively 
a pro-forma day and a day out of ses- 
sion. If we are able to conclude the 
business at hand by Thursday of next 
week, that would permit the Members 
to have an extended home district 
work period. 

I would like to say to my distin- 
guished friend, the minority leader, 
that with his splendid cooperation and 
that of both the majority and minori- 
ty, the House is well ahead of sched- 
ule. There remains very little on our 
schedule to be completed prior to ad- 
journment. I should like to suggest a 
few things that must be done; things 
that remain to be completed. 

One of them is the Defense Depart- 
ment appropriation bill. My friend, 
the chairman of the Subcommittee of 
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the Appropriations Committee, the 
distinguished gentleman from New 
York (Mr. AppaBso), has indicated 
that markup will begin on that bill 
next week in the subcommittee. The 
chairman of that subcommittee and 
the chairman of the full committee, 
the gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
WHITTEN), have indicated that on the 
succeeding Monday, assuming comple- 
tion, the full committee will take it up 
so that we will have that bill ready for 
us probably sometime in the week of 
November 10. 

There are two or three other things 
that are quite likely to come before 
the House, and that is all. One of 
them would be the probability of a 
continuing resolution. A meeting 
today with the majority leader of the 
Senate, Mr. Baker, and the minority 
leader of the House, the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. MICHEL), reveals 
that the other body intends to take up 
and act upon at least some of the ap- 
propriation bills we have passed. We 
have passed all of them but one now, 
or, rather, all of them but two that 
have passed the House are in the 
Senate. They will take up those bills 
that they can act on individually, and 
such as they cannot they would hope 
to put into a continuing resolution, 
which would hold until sometime in 
March. 

Now, it would be necessary for us, if 
we follow that course—and we prob- 
ably will—to act upon that continuing 
resolution prior to November 20, and 
that date concludes the extent of the 
present extant continuing resolution. 
So we may expect that we will be 
acting on a continuing resolution 
sometime prior to November 20. 

That leaves one other thing, and 
that is the budget resolution. The 
Budget Committee has not been dila- 
tory. The Members have been very 
diligent. They have been holding hear- 
ings. They have been asking the ad- 
ministration for information. They 
have several times scheduled witnesses 
from the administration. Often those 
schedules have been postponed at the 
request of the administration. They 
are seeking additional information, 
and they will be prepared to act when- 
ever all that information is collated 
and available. 

So we may expect those three 
things: Action on the Defense Depart- 
ment appropriation, probably action 
on a continuing resolution prior to No- 
vember 20, and the budget resolution, 
the second budget resolution for fiscal 
year 1982. And of course we shall have 
to come to some sort of resolution on 
the social security question. 

Mr. MICHEL. The gentleman, of 
course, has alluded to the other body 
moving on appropriation bills, which 
would suggest, then, that there would 
be opportunities for conferences on 
some of those appropriation bills. 
That opens up the question of that 
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week of November 9 and 10, with Vet- 
erans Day following on November 11. 

There was some suggestion that 
there might be either days before or 
days after Armistice Day on which we 
would not meet, in view of the fact 
that we would probably have to meet 
on some conference measures. 

Would the distinguished majority 
leader be able to respond to that kind 
of question? What would happen 
during the course of that week of No- 
vember 9, particularly with reference 
to Armistice Day? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Well, I think it might 
make a difference as to when the Ap- 
propriations Committee was able to 
conclude its deliberations and report 
the Defense Department appropria- 
tion bill. It seems plausible that some- 
time during that week we might want 
to take action on that bill. 

If the bill were ready for us and 
ready for our consideration on the 
first 2 days of the week, it is conceiva- 
ble that we might be able to take the 
last 2 days of the week following Vet- 
erans Day. On the other hand, if the 
bill is not ready by then, we may have 
to use the last 2 days of the week for 
the appropriation bill, and in that case 
we might be able to let the first 2 days 
of the week be days without legislative 
business. 

But I am not able to give an answer 
to that question at this time. I think 
the best we can do at this time is 
project our schedule through next 
week and into the succeeding week. 
The Members will be pleased to know 
that if we finish our business next 
week on Thursday, there may be 
Friday, Saturday, Sunday, Monday, 
and Tuesday, Tuesday being election 
day, available for a home district work 
period. 

Mr. MICHEL. The gentleman may 
recall the conversation with the distin- 
guished majority leader of the other 
body relative to the continuing resolu- 
tion, pointing out the fact that it will 
expire on November 20 and they 
would like to have that resolution suf- 
ficiently in advance of that date that 
we would not all be caught in some 
kind of scissors on the evening of No- 
vember 20 with no prospect of know- 
ing whether we have finally gotten an 
agreement or not. 

I would hope that we would be able 
to complete that action here in this 
body and send it over to the other 
body sufficiently in time to give them 
the opportunity to do whatever they 
want to do with it. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I think the gentle- 
man makes a good point. Obviously it 
does not do anybody in the Govern- 
ment any good for us to wait and play 
brinksmanship on that kind of a bill. 
It makes people nervous and causes all 
kinds of unnecessary consternation on 
the part of people who work for the 
Government. 
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However, we do have this kind of a 
sequence that has to be followed. Ob- 
viously, it is necessary for the Appro- 
priations Committee to take its action 
on the Defense Department appro- 
priation bill before we can know the 
appropriate figures in that Depart- 
ment to crank into a continuing reso- 
lution. Therefore, our action on the 
continuing resolution most appropri- 
ately ought to await completion of 
that action on the part of the Appro- 
priations Committee, and its members 
are moving diligently. 

I would suppose that might be one 
additional reason why we need to stay 
a little flexible about which of the 
other days, if any, we can allow Mem- 
bers to have off during the week of 
Veterans Day. We know that we are 
going to have Wednesday off. Wednes- 
day, November 11, is Veterans Day, 
and the Members may confidently 
know that day will be a day of no busi- 
ness. If it is possible, we will try to 
work in another day or two. I cannot 
promise that now because of the 
things we have just discussed. Obvi- 
ously it would be good if we can send 
the continuing resolution to the 
Senate at a time when it does not get 
caught in an act of brinksmanship on 
the last day. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the distinguished gentleman, 
the majority leader. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DANNEMEYER 
Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. DANNEMEYER: 
On page 117, after line 23, insert the follow- 
ing new section (and redesignate succeeding 
sections accordingly): 


REPORTING OF ABUSES BY THE PUBLIC, NOTICE 
OF VERIFICATION; DISCLOSURE OF INFORMA- 
TION TO LAW ENFORCEMENT OFFICIALS; MINI- 
MUM MANDATORY COURT SENTENCE FOR 
CRIMINAL OFFENSES; WORK RESTITUTION 
PROGRAM 


Sec. 1339. (1) Section 9 of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new subsection (e) to read: 

“(e) Approved retail food stores shall dis- 
play a sign providing information on how 
persons may report abuses they have ob- 
served in the operation of the food stamp 
program.”. 

(2) Section 11(e)(2) of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977 is amended by inserting after the 
second period the following new sentence: 
“Each application shall also contain in un- 
derstandable terms and in prominent and 
boldface lettering a statement that the in- 
formation provided by the applicant in con- 
nection with the application for a coupon 
allotment will be subject to verification by 
Federal, State, and local officials to deter- 
mine if such information is factual and that 
if any material part of such information is 
incorrect, food stamps may be denied to the 
applicant, and that the applicant may be 
subjected to criminal prosecution for know- 
ingly providing incorrect information.". 

(3) Section 11(eX8) of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977 is amended by striking the semi- 
colon at the end and inserting in lieu there- 
of a comma and the following: “except that, 
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notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
all information obtained under this Act 
from an applicant household shall be made 
available, upon request, to local, State, or 
Federal law enforcement officials for the 
purpose of investigating an alleged violation 
of this Act or any regulation issued under 
this Act;". 

(4) Subsections (b) and (c) of section 15 of 
the Food Stamp Act of 1977 are amended to 
read: 

"(bX1) Subject to the provisions of para- 
graph (2) of this subsection, whoever know- 
ingly uses, transfers, acquires, alters, or pos- 
sesses coupons or authorization cards in any 
manner not authorized by this Act or the 
regulations issued pursuant to this Act 
shall, if such coupons or authorization cards 
are of a value of $100 or more, be guilty of a 
felony and shall, upon the first conviction 
thereof, be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned for not more than five years, or 
both, and upon the second and any subse- 
quent conviction thereof, shall be impris- 
oned for not less than six months nor more 
than five years and may also be fined not 
more than $10,000 or, if such coupons or au- 
thorization cards are of a value of less than 
$100, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, 
upon the first conviction thereof, shall be 
fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
for not more than one year, or both, and 
upon the second and any subsequent convic- 
tion thereof, shall be imprisoned for not 
more than one year and may also be fined 
not more than $1,000. In addition to such 
penalties, any person convicted of a felony 
or misdemeanor violation under this subsec- 
tion may be suspended by the court from 
participation in the food stamp program for 
an additional period of up to eighteen 
months consecutive to that period of sus- 
pension mandated by section 6(b)(1) of this 
Act. 

(2) In the cae of any individual convicted 
of an offense under paragraph (1) of this 
subsection, the court may permit such indi- 
vidual to perform work approved by the 
court for the purpose of providing restitu- 
tion for losses incurred by the United States 
and the agency as a result of the offense for 
which such individual was convicted. If the 
court permits such individual to perform 
such work and such individual agrees there- 
to, the court shall withhold the imposition 
of the sentence on the condition that such 
individual perform the assigned work. Upon 
the successful completion of the assigned 
work the court may suspend such sentence. 

“(c) Whoever presents, or causes to be pre- 
sented, coupons for payment or redemption 
of the value of $100 or more, knowing the 
same to have been received, transferred, or 
used in any manner in violation of the pro- 
visions of this Act or the regulations issued 
pursuant to this Act, shall be guilty of a 
felony and, upon the first conviction there- 
of, shall be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned for not more than five years, or 
both, and, upon the second and any subse- 
quent conviction thereof, shall be impris- 
oned for not less than one year nor more 
than five years and may also be fined not 
more than $10,000, or, if such coupons are 
of a value of less than $100, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and, upon the first con- 
viction thereof, shall be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned for not more than one 
year, or both, and, upon the second and any 
subsequent conviction thereof, shall be im- 
prisoned for not more than one year and 
may also be fined not more than $1,000. In 
addition to such penalties, any person con- 
victed of a felony or misdemeanor violation 
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under this subsection may be suspended by 
the court from participation in the food 
stamp program for an additional period of 
up to eighteen months consecutive to that 
period of suspension mandated by section 
6(b)(1) of this Act.". 

Mr. DANNEMEYER (during the 
reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendment be 
considered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Chairman, 
I know that many of my colleagues are 
concerned about the increasing re- 
ports of fraud within the food stamp 
program, as am I. It is widely acknowl- 
edged that the program is, by its very 
nature, highly vulnerable to fraudu- 
lent activity. 

The amendment which I offer today 
is intended to address some of these 
concerns. It incorporates four key pro- 
visions which will allow for tightening 
the enforcement of the food stamp 
program. 

I would note that these provisions 
were included in the Senate-passed 
food stamp bill, S. 1007. I believe that 
they are worthy of inclusion in the 
House bill as well. 

These provisions would: 

First, require all authorized retail 
food stores to display a sign providing 
information on how individuals may 
report food stamp abuses they have 
observed. 

Second, require that the application 
form state that information provided 
by the applicant will be subject to veri- 
fication and if incorrect may be the 
basis for denial and criminal prosecu- 
tion. 

Third, clarify existing law specifical- 
ly to permit local, State, and Federal 
law enforcement officials to have 
access to information obtained from 
food stamp applicants. These officials 
would be able to obtain requested case 
file information for the purpose of 
conducting investigations of alleged 
Food Stamp Act violations. 

Fourth, require stronger penalties 
for persons who are found guilty of 
felonies and misdemeanors. Penalties 
for the first conviction under these 
sections would not be changed. Howev- 
er, the second and subsequent offenses 
would require a prison sentence of not 
less than 6 months for a felony convic- 
tion and not more than 1 year for a 
misdemeanor. In addition, the court 
could suspend the convicted person 
from participating in the food stamp 
program for up to 18 months above 
those levels already required by law. 
The court may permit the convicted 
person to perform work approved by 
the court for the purpose of restoring 
losses. If the person agrees, the court 
would withhold the sentence condi- 
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tional upon the satisfactory perform- 
ance of the work and then could sus- 
pend the sentence. 


RETAIL STORE NOTICES 


One of the most frustrating com- 
ments which I have heard from con- 
stituents is that they often do not 
know how to go about reporting 
abuses of the food stamp program 
which they observe firsthand. A sign 
in the grocery store will serve the two- 
fold purpose of notifying citizens how 
to report abuses, and reminding recipi- 
ents of the need for obeying the law 
lest they be reported and prosecuted 
for violations. 


APPLICATION NOTICE 


By the same token, the information 
on the application itself will remind 
food stamp applicants of the need to 
accurately complete the application. 
Repeated investigations have found 
that the two most common errors on 
applications are understatement of 
household income and overstatement 
of household size—both of which in- 
crease the food stamp allotment re- 
ceived by the household. 


DISCLOSURE OF INFORMATION ON RECIPIENTS 


A third provision is needed to clarify 
that Congress most certainly does 
intend that local, State and Federal 
law enforcement officials have access 
to food stamp case files. This author- 
ity is needed to overturn a court deci- 
sion in Florida and thereby clarify 
congressional intent. 

The State attorney of Florida initi- 
ated an investigation of food stamp re- 
cipients in Nassau County, Fla., in 
February 1979. The State attorney’s 
office requested the food stamp case 
files of all persons in the county who 
were receiving a monthly food stamp 
coupon allotment of $125 per month 
or more, and began a criminal investi- 
gation. In the summer of 1979, the 
State attorney initiated an investiga- 
tion using similar procedures in Clay 
County, Fla. 

I believe that Congress clearly did 
not want to restrict such aggressive 
law enforcement efforts as demon- 
strated in Florida. 

Yet in the case of Roberts V. Austin, 
632 F. 2d 1201 (5th Cir., 1980), the U.S. 
Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals over- 
turned the decision of the U.S. District 
Court for the Middle District of Flori- 
da which had denied an injunction to 
prevent welfare officials from turning 
over food stamp applicant information 
to the State attorney of Florida. 

This provision will make it clear that 
Congress believes that local, State, 
and Federal law enforcement officials 
are “directly connected with the en- 
forcement of the food stamp program” 
as defined in current law and that so 
long as they are conducting investiga- 
tions to determine possible violations 
related to the Food Stamp Act or reg- 
ulations, they should have access to 
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information provided by applicant 
households. 
MINIMUM COURT SENTENCE 

The fourth provision included 
within the amendment is designed to 
address the “revolving door” of fraud- 
ulent food stamp recipients. It is not 
unusual, according to Florida officials, 
to find that those individuals investi- 
gated, prosecuted, and convicted for 
food stamp fraud have previously been 
found guilty of the same or similar 
food stamp offenses. Yet these individ- 
uals are usually allowed “a slap on the 
wrist” and are back on the streets— 
and frequently back on the food stamp 
rolls—soon afterward. 

This provision will put some teeth in 
the penalties contained in the Food 
Stamp Act by providing that second 
offenders will receive a minimum 6 
months’ prison sentence for a felony 
conviction and not more than 1 year 
for a misdemeanor. 

Additionally, a person could be dis- 
qualified from participation in the 
food stamp program for up to 18 
months beyond existing periods at the 
discretion of the court. 

The court could suspend the jail sen- 
tence only in return for work approved 
by the court for the purpose of restor- 
ing losses. In this manner, the taxpay- 
ers will be reimbursed by those who 
defraud the food stamp program. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that these 
are reasonable provisions which will 
improve the integrity of the food 


stamp program. I commend the Senate 
for including these in its legislation, 


and urge my colleagues to support 
their inclusion in H.R. 3603. 

Mr. RICHMOND. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. I will be happy 
to yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. RICHMOND. Mr. Chairman, I 
agree to the gentleman’s amendment 
on behalf of the committee in light of 
the two changes he has made to these 
provisions as they appeared in the 
Senate version of the food stamp bill. 

Currently the Food Stamp Act oper- 
ates to restrict referral of food stamp 
case files to State or local prosecuting 
authorities in those cases where indi- 
viduals are suspected by food stamp 
officials of committing fraud. This is a 
careful, qualified approach that seeks 
to maintain a balance between a food 
stamp household’s privacy rights and 
the need to investigate statements by 
the household to insure accuracy and 
prevent fraud. Criminal investigation 
proceeds only after a household has 
provided questionable information. 

This amendment would not drasti- 
cally alter that balance. It would not 
make legal the horrendous situation 
that occurred in two counties in Flori- 
da in early 1979 and would subject mil- 
lions of food stamp families across the 
country to totally unnecessary and 


Chairman, 
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likely unconstitutional humiliation 
and harassment. 

In 1979 the State attorney’s office in 
two counties in Florida demanded that 
food stamp offices surrender to them 
the full files of all persons in those 
counties who were receiving food 
stamps worth $125 per month or more. 
There was no evidence whatever that 
the State’s attorney had any reason to 
suspect that any of these persons had 
engaged in fraud. The only excuse for 
the blanket release of files was that 
the persons were receiving a certain 
level of food stamps. 

When the files were transferred, all 
of the information from them was 
placed on sheets which were distribut- 
ed to local police personnel. The local 
police were asked to use standard 
criminal investigation techniques to 
verify this information and to contact 
neighbors, employers, and all others 
who might be familiar with the house- 
holds’ circumstances. This was a mas- 
sive invasion of the right of privacy. 
What might have been legitimate had 
there been any reasonable grounds for 
suspecting particular households of 
fraud became a general dragnet hold- 
ing thousands of innocent households 
up to the public exposure and ridicule 
of police inquiry for no reason other 
than that they were food stamp recipi- 
ents. How would you like to have 
someone question your constituents’ 
neighbors about their lifestyle simply 
because your constituents receive 
social security benefits? Big brother 
has to be cabined. 

Controlling fraud on a case-by-case 
basis is one thing; harassing house- 
holds wholesale is quite another. This 
amendment would permit State pros- 
ecutors to secure food stamp files but 
only where there was some basis, some 
valid reason to suspect the affected 
households of fraud. The State attor- 
ney would be prohibited from conduct- 
ing a fishing expedition in the food 
stamp files and therefore harming 
without just cause thousands of 
people. 

I am glad that the gentleman would 
limit the threat of prosecution and/or 
denial of food stamps to the insertion 
of incorrect factual information in a 
food stamp application form that is 
material. No household should be 
threatened either with criminal pros- 
ecution or the loss of food stamps 
simply because a member of that 
household misspells the name of child 
or misstates the child’s age or gets an 
address wrong. What matters is that 
information relating to material fac- 
tors, such as income, deductions, and 
household size be stated accurately. 

In addition, I would like to state 
that with respect to that portion of 
the gentleman’s amendment which re- 
lates to the displaying of signs in retail 
food stores, I welcome the provision 
only if it is read in the following 
manner. 
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Just because members of the public 
have questioned the use of food 
stamps does not mean that these re- 
ports constitute violations of the pro- 
gram. Where a member of the public 
raises concerns about the observed use 
of food stamps, we, of course, want the 
food stamp office to apply its exper- 
tise in food stamp law to the threshold 
question of whether in fact the allega- 
tions, even if true, would constitute a 
violation. If the answer is affirmative, 
then the recipient must be provided 
with an opportunity to explain the dis- 
crepancy. In no event should these 
matters be referred or released to al- 
ready overburdened law enforcement 
officials before the agency has first de- 
termined whether the allegations 
would even constitute a violation, or 
before the recipient has had an oppor- 
tunity to clear up the matter. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. I thank the 
distinguished chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. DANNE- 
MEYER). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to dis- 
cuss with my colleague from Missouri 
(Mr. COLEMAN), a member of the com- 
mittee, or any other individual on the 
committee who is aware of what is 
now being done on photo identifica- 
tion. It is my understanding that the 
current law states that it is discretion- 
ary as to whether photo identification 
is required by those utilizing food 
stamps so that it is possible to reduce 
those who should not be receiving 
these food stamps. Can my colleague 
comment as to what the disposition is 
of the Department of Agriculture re- 
lating to the use of this authority? 

Mr. COLEMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COLEMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for his inquiry and respond that 
we have given the Department discre- 
tionary authority to require photo 
identification. 

Recently the Department has come 
forward with regulations to do that 
very thing in certain areas, basically 
urban areas with 100,000 recipients or 
more where they now will be required 
to have photo I.D. which we feel, and I 
know the Chairman joins with me in 
this feeling, will cut down on the fraud 
and abuse that we have seen in the 
system. So going back even further 
and building upon that, as I say, not 
all participants in the food stamp pro- 
gram will be required to show a photo 
LD. But they are getting to about 30 
percent of the program where the 
problem is and that is in the urbanized 
areas of the country. 
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My amendment, which was passed 
earlier today went even further. It 
said in those areas where it has been 
mandated for a photo I.D. that the 
bank or whatever distribution center 
has to look at the photo I.D. and the 
authorization to participate card and 
put those together so that we are al- 
ready building upon this requirement 
by the administration to have the 
photo I.D. because it is an integral 
part of cutting down on the fraud and 
abuse in the system. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT, I appreciate my 
colleague’s comments. Is there any 
reason why the photo identification 
should not be utilized by all distribu- 
tion centers? I realize there is the po- 
tential cost of $1 or $2 for providing 
such a card, but I would believe that 
as we have done with automobile li- 
censes, that it is helpful to have a 
photo identification. I cannot under- 
stand why we are not doing this with 
this program, which according to some 
of our General Accounting Office re- 
ports, there has been so much fraud, 
This might be an additional way to 
prevent that. 

Mr. COLEMAN. If the gentleman 
will continue to yield, it certainly 
might be in the future. I would sug- 
gest, and I know the gentleman is sin- 
cere in his questions and concerns that 
we obtain the experience of requiring 
the photo I.D. in the 30 percent of the 
program where we have a significant 
problem, in the urban areas, and see if 
we can build upon that, The commit- 
tee is quite concerned about this, and 
if we see that the photo I.D.'s are nec- 
essary we will certainly pursue this. 

But even further, the administration 
I think is committed to tightening up 
this program, and they have already 
done this by requiring it in these in- 
stances. If they feel, and I think they 
are doing it in a good-faith effort, if 
they feel it is necessary for other por- 
tions of the program, or to make it 
universal, they will come forward with 
that experience. I would want to work 
with the gentleman in doing that. My 
suggestion today is to go forward and 
allow the department to continue 
what they are doing, which is to begin 
the photo I.D. as an instrument for 
cutting down on waste, fraud, and 
abuse in the system, but not necessari- 
ly mandated today in legislation, but 
continue to have the discretion which 
the basic law already has in it and let 
the people downtown determine 
whether or not it is economic and cost 
effective. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. The gentleman 
does feel the administration is dis- 
posed to make greater use of this 
photo identification as a way to elimi- 
nate or potentially eliminate or mini- 
mize abuses in the program? 

Mr. COLEMAN. Absolutely. The 
Chairman and I have had informal 
discussion with the department in 
going even further on photo identifi- 
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cation, if we could come up with a 
system which would almost be failsafe, 
that could cut down immensely on 
fraud, waste, and abuse. So we are all 
working in the right direction. I appre- 
ciate the gentleman's contribution. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. As the gentleman 
knows, I was prone to offer an amend- 
ment to require a photo I.D. card as a 
mandated item. But if the ranking Re- 
publican member of the subcommittee 
and the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee have both assured me they intend 
to pursue the use of photo identifica- 
tion to begin to more clearly specify 
who should or should not be receiving 
food stamps, I appreciate the pursuit 
of that effort and I hope that we will 
have early next year maybe a report 
back to the House as to the progress 
of that effort. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has ex- 
pired. 

(At the request of Mr. PEvysER and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. ROUSSELOT 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. RICHMOND. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I yield to my col- 
league from New York. 

Mr. RICHMOND. I just want to tell 
my colleague from California that he 
is 100 percent right. I assure him that 
within the next year he is going to see 
remarkable progress in reducing 
waste, fraud, and abuse from this food 
stamp program, now that we have 
photo I.D. in place, first enforcibility 
in place, and we are eliminating whole- 
salers from receiving stamps, and I 
think those are three big moves. Now 
we are all set to move in and improve 
the administration of the program. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I appreciate the 
gentleman's comments and the com- 
mittee's consideration of this method 
of identification. 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. PEYSER. I guess the one thing 
that hurt me in listening to this dis- 
cussion, if I heard it correctly, is that 
the present idea, and the photo pro- 
gram is aimed at urban areas where 
numbers are in excess of 100,000 or 
whatever the number may be, they 
would then have the photo identifica- 
tion; is that correct, at that point? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I think my col- 
league from Missouri (Mr. COLEMAN), 
the ranking member of the subcom- 
mittee, was saying that that was just a 
current criteria they were utilizing for 
lack of a better one. 

Mr. PEYSER. I agree with my friend 
from California because the inference 
of that is that somehow the urban 
poor are the ones that are ripping off 
the food stamp program, and that the 
rural or non-heavily-populated areas 
are all observing the law. I think the 
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gentleman is correct, there is a need 
for this, and there is a need for it for 
everybody. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. It should be ap- 
plied universally. 

Mr. PEYSER. Of course, this really 
makes it seem like we are saying watch 
out for the urban poor, but let the rest 
of them alone. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I agree with my 
colleague. It may be that as a result of 
all these other things that have now 
been put in the law to require greater 
compliance, that we may be able to 
eliminate much of this fraud and 
abuse. But I think myself that it 
should be applied universally. 

But our chairman of the subcommit- 
tee and the ranking member have 
agreed to report back to the House at 
an early date next year to tell us the 
progress of the photo identification 
program and I appreciate the gentle- 
men bringing it up. 

Mr. TRAXLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to commend 
the chairman of the full committee, 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. DE LA 
Garza), and the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. RICHMOND), for presenting 
us with such a fine piece of legislation. 
My very best wishes and thank you to 
the minority members for this fine 
work. 


Mr. Chairman, I rise in particular 
support of section 1340 of the Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1981. This sec- 
tion reauthorizes the commodity sup- 
plemental feeding program, and pro- 
vides authority for two pilot projects 
in which a CSF-type program will be 
operated for the benefit of senior citi- 
zens. 


I want to compliment the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. RICHMOND) the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Do- 
mestic Marketing, Consumer Relations 
and Nutrition, for his foresight in con- 
tinuing this most vital special feeding 
program, and for his cooperation in al- 
lowing for the establishment of the 
two pilot projects. 

The commodity supplemental feed- 
ing program is a relatively small one. 
It operates in 21 cities, and provides 
commodities such as canned meats, 
vegetables, juices, cereals, flour, 
nonfat dry milk, and infant formula to 
about 115,000 pregnant or lactating 
women, infants, and children each 
month. 


The program is one of the cheapest 
in the arsenal of feeding assistance, 
with a cost of only about $22.50 per 
person per month, including adminis- 
trative costs. This amount compares to 
about $34 per month in the women, in- 
fants, and children feeding program, 
which provides food vouchers rather 
than food items directly. 
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This program has been slated for a 
cut of 40 percent in the Reagan 
budget, including the latest revisions. 
As a member of the Subcommittee on 
Agriculture of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, I was very pleased to 
work against this most insensitive 
budget reduction, as I did against a 
similar reduction in the WIC program. 
The House approved a more realistic 
budget figure for both CSFP and WIC 
when we adopted the fiscal 1982 agri- 
cultural appropriations bill, H.R. 4119, 
in July of this year. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that special 
attention needs to be paid to the au- 
thorization provided in this section for 
the two pilot elderly commodity feed- 
ing programs. Many poor senior citi- 
zens have significant nutritional prob- 
lems which are associated with both 
worsening economic conditions and 
the underutilization of local feeding 
programs. Testimony before Mr. Rich- 
mond’s subcommittee revealed that 
while food stamps is a good program, 
it is not very well utilized by senior 
citizens who either dislike the welfare 
stigma associated with the program, or 
have been so frustrated in their ef- 
forts to qualify for the program that 
they have simply given up. On the 
other hand, many seniors have ex- 
pressed a strong interest in the possi- 
bility of getting commodity food pack- 
ages, such as those provided by CSFP. 

The two pilot projects authorized by 
the bill will be operated by existing 
CSFP operators in Detroit and New 
Orleans. These cities were selected be- 
cause these project operators have al- 
ready done some work on the project, 
and because they are the largest exist- 
ing CSFP operators in the Nation. It 
needs to be emphasized that existing 
CSFP operators were selected so as to 
minimize any administrative or start- 
up costs that might otherwise be asso- 
ciated with this type of project. 

Additionally, the Department of Ag- 
riculture is on notice that the food 
package is to be modified to meet the 
nutritional needs of senior citizens. 
Concerns about salt and sugar levels 
which may be of particular concern to 
seniors will be resolved by the Depart- 
ment in its development of a food 
package which will be basically the 
same as the existing CSFP package. 

These pilot projects will serve about 
1,500 seniors in each city, and will be 
evaluated by the Department and the 
program operators during the period 
of the project. The total cost is esti- 
mated to be a maximum of $900,000 in 
fiscal 1982, assuming full participation 
for a full year. 

Mr. Chairman, funds for these pilot 
projects under the conditions specified 
in the report accompanying H.R. 3603, 
have already been provided on a con- 
tingency basis in the fiscal 1982 Agri- 
cultural Appropriations bill. This 
project, therefore, has the support of 
two different congressional commit- 
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tees, and the implied support of the 
House by virtue of the appropriation 
for the project. 

Additionally, I am aware of some 
strong sentiment in support of these 
pilot projects in the Senate, and an- 
ticipate Senate support in conference. 

Mr. Chairman, it is obvious that we 
need to find the least costly alterna- 
tives of providing assistance to the 
many in this Nation who cannot sur- 
vive without the reasonable compas- 
sion and aid of the Federal Govern- 
ment. These pilot projects are a step 
toward finding another way to provide 
nutritional foods to needy senior citi- 
zens, and are worthy of the support of 
this body. 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am just going to 
take a minute; I hope we are rapidly 
approaching the end of this bill and 
that we will vote on it. My one con- 
cern, and I just say this to alert Mem- 
bers who may be having other engage- 
ments and having to leave, I do not 
think that is the problem, but there is 
a possibility always that separate votes 
will be requested when we go back into 
the House. It is my hope that that is 
not going to happen, because of the 
time that will be consumed, and hope- 
fully we can pass the bill and finish it 
and go on to other business. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. RICHMOND 

Mr. RICHMOND. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RICHMOND: On 
page 120, after line 22 insert the following: 

FOOD STAMPS IN PUERTO RICO 

Sec. 1344. Section 116 of the Omnibus 
Reconciliation Act of 1981 (Public Law 97- 
35) is repealed. 

Mr. RICHMOND (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICHMOND. Mr. Chairman, in 
the course of passing the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act last August, 
this Congress perpetrated a discrimi- 
natory act against the people of 
Puerto Rico who are citizens of the 
United States, an act that is harmful 
to the stature of Puerto Rico in the 
Western Hemisphere, that is harmful 
to our relations with the Spanish- 
speaking nations of Central and South 
America, and that may prove devastat- 
ing to millions of truly needy people in 
Puerto Rico. Effective July 1 of next 
year, we terminated Puerto Rico’s 
access to the food stamp program and 
ordered Puerto Rico to distribute nu- 
tritional assistance to its poor on its 
own, with $204 million less in funds 
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than it currently has available under 
the food stamp program. 

For every other State, every other 
territory, and every other local juris- 
diction we made across-the-board pro- 
gram cuts, amounting, when this bill 
now before us is taken into account, to 
over $2.4 billion in fiscal year 1982 
alone. Puerto Rico was willing to 
absorb its fair share of these cuts, 
which, since it had 1.795 million citi- 
zens receiving food stamps in July 
1981, would have been as much as 8 or 
9 percent of the total. 

What was unjust, what was unfair 
was singling Puerto Rico out for spe- 
cial reductions targeted at a specific 
geographical area instead of persons 
who, because of their economic cir- 
cumstances, deserved less or no assist- 
ance. When we acted to deprive 
Puerto Rico of the food stamp pro- 
gram, we dealt unjustly with persons 
who fight beside us in our Armed 
Forces, but who already do not receive 
full benefits in other Federal assist- 
ance programs. When we turned our 
back on the hungry and malnourished 
Puerto Ricans, we sent a signal to the 
rest of the world and, especially, to 
the citizens of other countries in the 
Caribbean, Central America, and 
South America, that we viewed our 
Spanish-speaking U.S. citizens who 
happened to reside on the island of 
Puerto Rico as second-class citizens, 
not entitled to the same nutritional 
treatment as mainland Americans. 

This signal is not a fortunate one. It 
undermines any semblance of a good 
neighbor type policy in this region. It 
has distinct racial overtones even if we 
did not intend them. It diminishes re- 
spect for us in an area in which we 
desperately need respect and support. 

We once intended to make Puerto 
Rico the showcase of the hemisphere. 
We seem to have abandoned that 
intent by this action. 

The only explanation for our ungen- 
erous behavior was that we thought— 
however mistakenly—that Puerto Rico 
did not need as many food program 
benefits as other parts of our country 
because food is cheaper there or 
people not so poor in a relative sense 
because of the lower per capita 
income. Both of those impressions are 
wrong. The food portion of the cost of 
living in Puerto Rico tends to be 
higher, not lower, than on the main- 
land because Puerto Rico has to 
import 85 percent of its foods and, 
under another law passed by the Con- 
gress—the Jones Act—do so on more 
costly American ships. Similarly, while 
the per capita income in Puerto Rico 
may be lower than on the mainland, 
more than 85 percent of the 492,000 
households receiving food stamps in 
July had income of less than $500 per 
month and 16 percent of them had no 
reportable income whatever. These 
persons would satisfy whatever defini- 
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tion of “truly needy" we might reason- 
ably seek to apply. 

We were wrong in August to cut 
them off the program as of next July 
and force them to devise a significant- 
ly diminished nutritional assistance 
program of their own. The only way to 
right that wrong is to join with me 
today to reverse our action, reinstate 
Puerto Rico on the program, but sub- 
ject to the nationwide cuts in benefits, 
eligibility, and so forth, that will, on 
an across-the-board basis, applicable in 
every State of the country, including 
Puerto Rico, probably reduce food 
stamp benefits nearly 20 percent from 
what they otherwise might have been. 

I ask your support for this effort to 
treat Puerto Ricans equitably and 
fairly, in the same fashion we treat 
other Americans. 


o 1330 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHMOND. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, on the point where 
the gentleman said he has talked with 
the present Governor of Puerto Rico, I 
would like to join in on the comments 
there. 

I have attended some meetings 
where the gentleman was present with 
the Governor of Puerto Rico, and I 
have discussed this problem with him 
also; I also had the opportunity to go 
to Puerto Rico for a 4-day weekend to 
study the economic situation down 
there. 

Based on that study, based on my 
conversation with the Governor, and 
also the former Governor of Puerto 
Rico, I think it is incumbent upon this 
Congress to treat Puerto Rico fairly 
and equitably, but to send a message 
to them to give them the opportunity 
to economically develop their own 
plan and their own program within 
Puerto Rico so that we could show 
that we have been a proper and good 
neighbor. I think the comments of the 
gentleman are very well taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. RicH- 
MOND) has expired. 

(On request of Mr. ANTHONY and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. RICHMOND 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. ANTHONY. If the gentleman 
will yield further, I think that this is 
an issue that, especially even in my 
State of Arkansas and in my own dis- 
trict, the Fourth District, is one that 
can be very easily misunderstood, be- 
cause when you talk about Puerto 
Rico and the number of poor people 
there and the large percentage of the 
population that is on food stamps, 
without going into the reason behind 
it and all of the other justifications 
and our historical presence with 
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Puerto Rico, it is very easy for one to 
come in and say, “Well, we are just 
going to cast a political vote and really 
not look at the economics of it.” 

I think it is incumbent upon this 
Congress to act responsibly, and I 
think the responsible action would be 
to restore Puerto Rico to the program, 
but with that proviso that they come 
forward with this 5-year economic 
plan and one that I think we could all 
help in developing. 

Mr. RICHMOND. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas for his remarks. 

Mr. CORRADA. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to 
elaborate on the points already made 
excellently and eloquently by the 
chairman of the subcommittee. I 
would only hope that the Members 
understand that we are particularly 
concerned by the provisions that the 
Richmond amendment would intend 
to eliminate, because it singles out 
Puerto Rico for a block grant on food 
stamps which is not being proposed 
for any other State, territory, or juris- 
diction under the American flag. 

We Puerto Ricans are American citi- 
zens. We are proud to be American 
citizens. When our Nation goes to war, 
our children, our youth, fight under 
the American flag in defense of the 
Nation. We have never come to this 
Congress to ask that we be treated on 
a set-aside basis so that our youngsters 
be drafted on a lower proportion than 
the rest of the Nation, because we felt 
that as American citizens it is a duty 
and a responsibility to defend democ- 
racy at home and abroad. 

That is why we particularly resent 
the provision that the Richmond 
amendment would strike, which sin- 
gles out Puerto. Rico for discriminato- 
ry treatment on the food stamp pro- 
gram. We are willing to take whatever 
cutbacks are provided; we are willing 
to tighten the program because of the 
provisions already contained in this 
bill; and, of course, as it has been sug- 
gested, our Governor has already a 12- 
year economic recovery plan for the 
reconstruction of agriculture there, 
tourism, manufacturing, and he will 
comply with the 5-year plan that has 
been suggested by the chairman. 

So I do hope that my dear colleagues 
will provide equity for American citi- 
zens there and that they will support 
the Richmond amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, many Members were 
not aware of the devastating impact 
that one section of the Omnibus Rec- 
onciliation Act would have in Puerto 
Rico. This provision singled out the 
U.S. citizens of Puerto Rico for exclu- 
sive and discriminatory treatment in 
the food stamp program. 

Unless this inequity 


is changed, 
Puerto Rico will—by July 1, 1982— 
suffer a $204 million reduction in the 
food stamp program. 
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No other State, no other territory, 
no other local jurisdiction was granted 
a “nutritional assistance block grant” 
which Puerto Rico will have to convert 
to next year, with an attendant reduc- 
tion in funds. 

A vote for the amendment to restore 
equal treatment for Puerto Rico in the 
food stamp program will continue the 
national program at the same reduced 
level as other citizens will have to cope 
with. 

More than 56 percent of Puerto 
Ricans—many of them the “truly 
needy"—will be forced to have their 
benefits reduced at a sharper level 
since the “nutritional assistance block 
grant" offers a special and exclusive 
reduction and a program which will 
not take place in any other State or 
territory. 

The most recent statistics for the 
food stamp program reflect this fact. 

As of July 1981, 492,228 families in 
Puerto Rico received food stamp bene- 
fits. This represents 1,795,914 U.S. citi- 
zens—more than 56 percent of the 
island population. Of this figure, 
77,077 families have no income to 
report—15.96 percent of the partici- 
pants—and 336,700 families—an addi- 
tional 69.18 percent—have an income 
of less than $500. 

In other words, more than 85 per- 
cent of the total. recipients of food 
stamps in Puerto Rico had income of 
less than $500 per month, a sad and 
tragic fact but one which reflects accu- 
rately the economic and poverty levels 
of Puerto Rico. 

The majority of the remaining food 
stamp participants are "truly needy" 
by any category, any standard, and 
rule of measure and to single out these 
individuals is clearly unfair, having no 
real political clout in Congress which 
“States” of the Union have. 

Puerto Ricans do not receive full 
benefits in many Federal assistance 
programs. There is a higher level of 
participation in the food stamp pro- 
gram in Puerto Rico since SSI and 
other Federal assistance programs 
have not been extended to Puerto 
Rico. 

Puerto Ricans fight in the Armed 
Forces of the United States and have 
indicated that they are sharing the 
same burden of cutbacks which every 
other State is now confronted with. 
However, the exclusive and negative 
treatment of Puerto Rico as embodied 
in the Omnibus Budget Act is viewed 
as an affront. 

There have been attempts made by 
the Reagan administration to reduce 
national participation in the program. 
Puerto Ricans are willing to share the 
burden of those cuts which have been 
adopted. But we consider grossly 
unfair and unjust the separate stand- 
ards being applied to Puerto Rico. 
Both the Governor of Puerto Rico, 
Carlos Romero-Barceló, and I testified 
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in the Senate and House Agriculture 
Committees in strong and sharp oppo- 
sition to this “targeted” treatment. 

The House rejected an amendment 
offered in the Agriculture Committee 
during markup on the food stamp pro- 
gram which would have restricted our 
participation in the program by essen- 
tially reducing benefits to 55 percent 
of national income eligibility. 

This proposal, was not as restrictive 
as the provisions contained in the om- 
nibus budget reconciliation, however. 

A “Yes” vote on the amendment to 
restore equal treatment to Puerto 
Rico will be viewed in Puerto Rico as a 
support of the rights of a group of citi- 
zens to the same treatment as other 
U.S. citizens no matter where they 
reside. A “No” vote would be a blow in 
the face of fairness for the more than 
3.1 million U.S. citizens residing in 
Puerto Rico, citizens who are proud of 
the fact that they are Americans and 
have a higher standard of living—as 
citizens—than any other country in 
Central America, South America, or 
the Caribbean. 

I urge you to support this amend- 
ment to restore equal treatment for 
Puerto Ricans as American citizens in 
the food stamp program. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment to strike the provision 
allowing for a block grant for food as- 
sistance for Puerto Rico. 

As you may remember, the Omnibus 
Reconciliation Act of 1981 provided 
for a block grant for Puerto Rico be- 
ginning July 1982. Allow me to reiter- 
ate the reasons for this block grant 
proposal. 

In Puerto Rico, about 58 percent of 
the population receives food stamps, 
well over one-half the island’s popula- 
tion. This is compared with the total 
number in the contiguous States re- 
ceiving food stamps, which is about 10 
percent of the population. Also, 10 
percent of the entire food stamp 
budget goes to Puerto Rico, and 10 
percent of the personal income of the 
people in Puerto Rico is derived from 
food stamps. 

The people of Puerto Rico do not 
pay Federal income tax. They make 
no financial contribution to the funds 
that provide the food stamp assist- 
ance. The new block grant legislation 
offers Puerto Rico the opportunity, 
one, to address the unique characteris- 
tics of its population; two, evaluate the 
appropriateness and effectiveness of 
operating a food stamp program as it 
has been in operation in the past; 
three, have maximum flexibility in de- 
signing nutrition assistance which 
meets the special needs of its popula- 
tion; four, achieve significant savings 
for the Nation; five, more effectively 
direct program dollars to the truly 
needy, thereby eliminating excess; 
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and, six, insure that food programs 
more realistically relate to its existing 
economy and particularly the agricul- 
tural sector. 

Mr. Chairman, even in the present 
food stamp program, Puerto Rico has 
different rules applying to the island. 
The standard deduction, the shelter/ 
dependent care deduction, and the 
thrifty food plan are lower in Puerto 
Rico than they are in the 48 contigu- 
ous States and the District of Colum- 
bia. Congress has already recognized 
that Puerto Rico differs with respect 
to the deductions and benefits of the 
food stamp program. 

Congress was concerned about the 
size and the growth of the food stamp 
program in Puerto Rico and was deter- 
mined that the Puerto Rican govern- 
ment should have the opportunity to 
design their own assistance program. 

As I stated earlier, the block grant 
will begin on July 1, 1982, and $206 
million was authorized for this year. 
In fiscal year 1983 and subsequent 
years, $825 million is earmarked and 
authorized each year for Puerto Rico. 
With this block grant, the government 
of Puerto Rico will have the opportu- 
nity to tailor a food assistance pro- 
gram to the specific needs of the 
people of Puerto Rico. 

The savings over the 3-year period 
that we are talking about, with the 
provision of the block grant in effect, 
is $700 million. We cannot begin to 
undo the saving measures that were 
accomplished during the reconciliation 
process here on the floor of the House 
just a few months ago. We must con- 
tinue the provision of a block grant to 
Puerto Rico. 

Remember that 58 percent of the 
population receives food stamps, that 
no State approaches this level. Missis- 
sippi has 21 percent of their popula- 
tion receiving food stamps, and that is 
the next highest participation rate in 
the entire program. 

I believe that the block grant, with 
the funding level set at $820 million a 
year, is the best method to address the 
Puerto Rican situation. 

Before I yield to my friend, the gen- 
tleman from Puerto Rico, I do want to 
point out that within the reconcilia- 
tion package is authority for the 
people of Puerto Rico, the Governor 
of Puerto Rico and those people who 
are coming up with their program, to 
utilize some of the moneys from that 
in order to accomplish more, produce 
more, provide incentives for them to 
produce more, and have economic 
growth in their own agricultural 
sector. And that is a very important 
thing that we must recognize, that 
Puerto Rico is presently dependent on 
food imports and that they are going 
to have to construct on the island 
their own agricultural capability of 
producing for themselves to a much 
greater extent than they have now. 
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I would also like to point out to the 
Members that we have an implementa- 
tion date which is coming upon us. 
The Governor and the island have to 
come up with a plan submitted to the 
Congress by April of next year so that 
they can go forward with the plan to 
commence this block grant proposal. 
So it is important that we keep this in 
the law as it presently is, or we are 
going to have to be faced with the sit- 
uation of finding some $700 million 
more in cuts in other parts of this pro- 
gram. Or, do you want to take it out of 
the agricultural commodity program, 
if we do not continue with the block 
grant proposal that we voted through 
in the Reconciliation Act earlier this 
year? 

Mr. CORRADA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLEMAN. I yield to my friend, 
the gentleman from Puerto Rico. 

Mr. CORRADA. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to men- 
tion to the gentleman that, first of all, 
the implication of the Richmond 
amendment is not $700 million, or any- 
where near that amount. For the pur- 
pose of this fiscal year, it will be $45 
million, $200 million for fiscal year 
1983, which is the year when the block 
grant will be fully implemented. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. COLE- 
MAN) has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Corrapa and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. COLEMAN was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. CORRADA. If the gentleman 
will yield further, I would like to let 
the gentleman know that if he thinks 
that this kind of provision is going to 
effectuate any savings in the food 
stamp program, he is totally wrong. I 
will tell the gentleman what it is going 
to do. It will restart a massive migra- 
tion of Puerto Ricans, who are Ameri- 
can citizens and can fly to New York, 
Illinois, to Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, every State here in the 
U.S. mainland. If you provide this kind 
of cut in the food stamp program 
there, all you are doing is providing an 
incentive for them to fly to the U.S. 
mainland and not only get food 
stamps here, but require services such 
as education, health, and so on. So I 
think that this will not effect the sav- 
ings that the gentleman would like to 
have. 

Mr. COLEMAN. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s comments, but this is the 
challenge that the Governor of Puerto 
Rico has: He has the challenge from 
the Congress to construct a program 
on the island that is going to serve the 
needs of his people, with $825 million 
a year. I think he is up to that chal- 
lenge. I think the gentleman is up to 
this challenge. We will not see the out- 
migration that the gentleman is antici- 
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pating. I think they will come up with 
a workable program, by the people of 
Puerto Rico, for the people of Puerto 
Rico. I might point out that the ad- 
ministration, of course, is opposed to 
the Richmond amendment because we 
are anticipating savings next year of 
$70 million and in 1983, $325 million. 

Mr. SKEEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLEMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Mexico. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. COLE- 
MAN) has again expired. 

(On request of Mr. SKEEN and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. COLEMAN was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 
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Mr. SKEEN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding and I want to associate my 
remarks strongly opposing this amend- 
ment. 

We fall victim to what is known 
around this place as congressional ti- 
midity. We spend a lot of time passing 
bills, then we go back by amendment 
nibbling away at them. 

I think it is extremely important we 
keep this strong provision in, the block 
grants to Puerto Rico. 

This amendment seeks to reverse 
the decision of the Congress made sev- 
eral months ago to allow the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico to assume con- 
trol over its citizens’ own nutritional 
needs. It would destroy the opportuni- 
ty to provide a real demonstration of 
local authorities administration of a 
significant human assistance program 
on a block grant basis and I, for one, 
am anxious to allow this program to 
go forward. I have been convinced that 
we need help from local authorities in 
designing programs that will eliminate 
the fraud and abuse that has so char- 
acterized this national program. Let us 
give the Puerto Rican government a 
chance to show us what can be done. I 
am confident that they will be innova- 
tive and prudent. 

We in this Congress will always have 
the authority to review what is being 
done there as anywhere else. If we 
find that the government of Puerto 
Rico is simply making cash distribu- 
tions to their food stamp recipients or 
some other imprudent scheme, we can 
review the program and institute 
guidelines to eliminate such abuses. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, COLEMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

Did the gentleman say that 58 per- 
cent of the people were on food 
stamps? 

Mr. COLEMAN. That is right. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. That is a little 
high. I think the gentleman is to be 
complimented for trying to retain the 
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block grant concept, especially evi- 
dently since the Governor of Puerto 
Rico has agreed to try to come up with 
a plan to put controls on this effort. 

If all food stamp programs in vari- 
ous States got as far out of hand as 
this, I think we would be in deep trou- 
ble all over the country. I think the 
gentleman is to be complimented for 
opposing this amendment because I 
think this amendment would eliminate 
a control where the local government 
was involved in trying to help put a 
handle on it. Nobody is really going to 
be denied food stamps if this amend- 
ment does pass, will they really? 

Mr. COLEMAN. No. The food stamp 
program in operation in Puerto Rico 
will be under the present law. They 
are going to get $825 million per year. 
They are going to get millions of dol- 
lars a year to run their program. 

Also, there is authorization for seed 
money to develop their own agricul- 
tural base which has not been devel- 
oped to the extent it could be. They 
could bring down their own domestic 
prices, the cost of food and they could 
also produce much of it on their own, 
which they have not done in the 
recent past. 

I think that is something we all 
should recognize. They can help them- 
selves, too, in this process. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I appreciate the 
gentleman's comments. 

Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLEMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. COLE- 
MAN) has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. BEDELL and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. COLEMAN was 
allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. BEDELL. First of all, I want to 
commend the gentleman. It is not easy 
for us to stand up and oppose things 
that might be beneficial to some of 
our colleagues or that they might sup- 
port, but I think the gentleman has 
pointed out something that needs to 
be pointed out. 

We have a budget that we are trying 
to meet. The gentleman from Iowa of- 
fered an amendment to cut a billion 
dollars out of this farm program in 
order to meet that budget. I think it is 
important that we recognize that and 
we do not go willy-nilly adding costs to 
programs unless we can clearly justify 
those costs. 

In my opinion, this increase is not 
justified. I have nothing against the 
Puerto Rican people. I know they are 
beautiful people. I certainly support 
them. But there are differences. 

As the gentleman has pointed out, 
there are already differences in how 
you qualify. The fact is the Puerto 
Rican people do not pay income taxes, 
as do the rest of the citizens of the 
continental United States. There are 
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differences. I think we should recog- 
nize those differences very clearly. 

I have a letter from a sister who has 
served in Puerto Rico from my dis- 
trict. I would like to read two or three 
sentences: 

Having worked on the island for 5 years, I 
know that 60 percent of the people there do 
not need food stamps. This handout has 
been a curse to the people and a ripoff of 
the United States. 

Further, she says: 

Puerto Ricans are beautiful people, but 
their overdependence on us has hurt their 
dignity as a people. 

I would hope we would have concern 
for the people of Puerto Rico. I would 
hope we would have concern for what 
type of bill we are passing. I hope we 
would above all have concern as we act 
as a legislative body and I would hope 
we would have the courage to try to 
vote a bill which will meet the budget 
as the gentleman from Missouri is pro- 
posing. 

I certainly support the gentleman’s 
effort. 

Mr. COLEMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

I think the gentleman’s comments 
are very appropriate. If we do pass the 
Richmond amendment, we are going 
to have to right now find tens of mil- 
lions and hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars somewhere in the farm programs 
to balance this off. I do not think we 
want to make that decision right here 
and I would like to congratulate my 
friend from Puerto Rico, who has 
worked very closely and very hard for 
his people on this program and I think 
we have tried to accommodate many 
of their concerns. 

As I said earlier, I think he, the Con- 
gress, and the Governor of Puerto 
Rico can construct a very good plan 
that can become effective and work to 
the betterment of the people of 
Puerto Rico, as well as all the taxpay- 
ers of the United States. 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words and I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been listening 
to the debate on this particular issue 
and had read some previous material 
concerning it, and I must say I find 
this very hard to understand today. 

What everyone is saying reminds me 
of a group that I talked to a month 
ago, a group that I was explaining the 
impact of budget cuts to, and a 
member of this group—this was a 
group in the business community— 
said to me, “Well, we all have to tight- 
en our belts, we just understand the 
President has told us we must all 
tighten our belts and must sacrifice.” 

So I said to the group, I said, “Will 
one member of this audience please 
stand and tell me what they are going 
to sacrifice because of these budget 
cuts?” 
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And there was not anybody who 
could tell me anything that they were 
going to sacrifice in that particular 
group. 

I would not expect it. These were 
upper middle income business people. 
I do not think the budget cuts are 
going to hurt them. 

Here we are, the United States of 
America, still the wealthiest Nation in 
the world saying to a group of Puerto 
Ricans who are citizens, “You are just 
going to have to tighten your belts like 
the rest of us only you are going to 
have to do it more so.” 

I do not understand that. I do not 
even think in the sense of fair play of 
Americans that the public would 
accept that. Unless someone is pre- 
pared to say that the people in Puerto 
Rico are not at poverty levels, and 
that they do not need, if someone 
wants to say they do not really need 
food stamps and that this whole thing 
is just a giant ripoff, and these people 
are living great, if anybody can 
produce evidence on that, I would cer- 
tainly feel differently on the matter. 
But I do not think that is what any- 
body is saying. 

So I just feel that we ought to really 
be able to say these are people who 
need the help and people who are enti- 
tled to the help. 

Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEYSER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. BEDELL. I just read a letter 
from a sister who has been there, who 
says exactly what the gentleman is 
saying, that 60 percent of the people 
there do not need food stamps. This 
handout has been a curse on the 
people and a ripoff of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. PEYSER. I heard the gentleman 
reading a letter saying that, but that 
letter does not impress me nearly as 
much as my friend from Puerto Rico. 

Mr. CORRADA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEYSER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Puerto Rico. 

Mr. CORRADA. I am glad that my 
distinguished colleague from Iowa 
(Mr. BEDELL) has mentioned that 
letter from a nun. Let me say that I 
happen to come from a very nice 
family; I have three sisters who are 
nuns, and I know they know Puerto 
Rico much better than this American 
Iowan sister who come down there and 
met with the people. 

I do not understand how she can say 
60 percent of the people who receive 
food stamps in Puerto Rico are not en- 
titled to them when 70 percent of the 
entire population of Puerto Rico is 
under the Federal standard of pover- 
ty. The reason why 56 percent of the 
people are on food stamps rather than 
the 70 percent is that people still try 
to avoid getting food stamps. 
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Let me also say that does not mean 
that food stamps are the sole source of 
their income for nutrition purposes. 
Because of the proportion, 36 percent 
are solely dependent on food stamps. 
The rest are hard working people who 
would rather have work, but we have a 
20-percent level of unemployment, 
which apparently was of no concern to 
this dear nun who was there. 

So the reason that we have that 
high a percentage of participation is, 
first of all, that 70 percent of the 
people are poor. AFDC is restricted to 
a very narrow group and this would be 
& step backward because all we are 
doing under the Richmond amend- 
ment is keeping Puerto Ricans as they 
are currently, subject, of course, to all 
the restrictions that are being placed 
as a result of this bill. 

Mr. PEYSER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

I think, as Members of this House, 
we can place a great deal more cre- 
dence in what the gentleman from 
Puerto Rico says on this situation and 
in the sense of fair play that Ameri- 
cans have always demonstrated that 
we would not take this kind of action 
of striking down the Richmond 
amendment, which obviously should 
be passed. 

Mr. DUNN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEYSER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DUNN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Putting aside the budget consider- 
ations and a sense of fair play, does 
the gentleman not think there is a 
possibility that there is something 
wrong with the system where 58 per- 
cent of the people are on it, and does 
the gentleman not think in a sense of 
fair play to those people that they, 
not the gentleman or I, deserve an op- 
portunity to try something different? 

Mr. PEYSER. Let me answer my 
friend and tell him I think there is 
something wrong with a system that 
has 58 percent of the people on it, but 
not for the reason that the gentleman 
is talking about. 

What is wrong is that these people 
are in poverty and they do not have 
jobs and they have been restricted in 
their opportunities. I think for us to 
cut back on these people is really 
unfair. I cannot understand that we 
would do that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. 
PEYSER) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. PEYSER 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEYSER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 
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I am going to support the Richmond 
amendment. I think what this discus- 
sion has pointed out is that we have 
not faced up to the realities in Puerto 
Rico as we should and as we must. In 
fact, Commonwealth status is second- 
class citizenship status, unfortunately. 

Now, I think one of these days I 
hope that the people of Puerto Rico 
will make a decision that will go in the 
direction of statehood. In the mean- 
time, I think we should be approach- 
ing as close to that as we could, but at 
the very least we should not be cutting 
back on people who already face real 
misery in Puerto Rico. 

Mr. PEYSER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. RICHMOND). 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to discuss an issue concern- 
ing the food stamp workfare projects. 
Currently there are 14 pilot projects 
in operation and as I understand, H.R. 
3603 wil allow any State, county, or 
city to operate a workfare project. 
Some of you may be aware of the vari- 
ous groups, allegedly representing the 
interests of food stamp recipients and 
who are themselves reciplents of Fed- 
eral funds, attempting to interfere 
with and impede the implementation 
of the workfare pilot projects. In fact, 
& situation of this type has recently 
occurred in the county in my district 
that operates a workfare pilot project. 

Allow me to recite a brief history of 
these types of activities in my district: 

First, in December 1980, Tazewell 
County began implementation of their 
workfare pilot project. 

Second, in February 1981, two orga- 
nizations who are recipients of Federal 
funds through the Legal Services Cor- 
poration organized a meeting concern- 
ing the workfare project. In a letter 
written shortly after that meeting 
they stated that the purpose of the 
meeting was: 

The purpose of our meeting in Tazewell 
County was to begin finding out what prob- 
lems workfare participants were having, not 
only so that we could work on those prob- 
lems here, but also, so that information on 
this program will be available to advocates 
who are trying to influence the future form 
of the program. 

Third, in March 1981, another orga- 
nization, also a recipient of Federal 
funds through the Legal Services Cor- 
poration, decided that their study of 
the workfare pilot projects should 
take place in Tazewell County. 

Fourth, in June 1981, personnel of 
this organization went, unannounced, 
to Tazewell County and interviewed 
workfare participants and job sponsors 
about the pilot project. They did not 
advise the county administrators of 
their intent to come to Tazewell 
County. The GAO is in the process of 
conducting an investigation into this 
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matter; therefore, what actually oc- 
curred during that visit has yet to be 
fully evaluated. 

Fifth, in August 1981, three organi- 
zations, who again I might mention 
are recipient of Federal funds, orga- 
nized a meeting in Tazewell County. A 
few State and county officials were in- 
vited to speak at this meeting. As it 
turned out they were confronted by a 
group of hostile people which included 
about 50 people brought in from other 
Virginia localities, some as far away as 
the Tidewater area. Allow me to read 
an excerpt from a newspaper article 
which recounted this event from the 
Richmond News Leader, August 14, 
1981: 

Welfare recipients from more than 30 Vir- 
ginia counties and cities have denounced a 
“workfare” requirement for getting food 
stamps. 

They met yesterday in Tazewell County, 
the only locality in Virginia with a workfare 
program requiring some food stamp recipi- 
ents to work. 

Some 50 people from as far away as Nor- 
folk and Virginia Beach gathered at the 
Tazewell rescue squad building for a meet- 
ing sponsored by the Tazewell Client Coun- 
cil, Virginia Poverty Law Center and Virgin- 
ia Antihunger Coalition. 

Attorneys and other speakers urged par- 
ticipants to take information gathered at 
the meeting and use it to persuade their 
local governing bodies not to approve work- 
fare. 

My point in raising this issue is to 
clarify that organizations of this 
nature are prohibited from using Fed- 
eral funds to impede or harrass State 
or local administrators in implement- 
ing the provisions of the Food Stamp 
Act—or in fact any program author- 
ized by the Congress. 

I wish to make it clear that the ac- 
tivities of the nature I described must 
not be repeated by organizations who 
receive Federal funds. 

Va. WELFARE RECIPIENTS SCORE ““WORKFARE” 
PLAN 

My .—Welfare recipients from more 
than 30 Virginia counties and cities have de- 
nounced a “workfare” requirement for get- 
ting food stamps. 

They met yesterday in Tazewell County, 
the only locality in Virginia with a workfare 
program requiring some food stamp recipi- 
ents to work. 

Some 50 people from as far away as Nor- 
folk and Virginia Beach gathered at the 
Tazewell Rescue Squad building for a meet- 
ing sponsored by the Tazewell Client Coun- 
cil, Virginia Poverty Law Center and Virgin- 
ia Anti-Hunger Coalition. 

Attorneys and other speakers urged par- 
ticipants to take information gathered at 
the meeting and use it to persuade their 
local governing bodies not to approve work- 
fare. 

Tazewell County is one of 14 localities in 
the nation with pilot workfare programs. 
This one got under way last December, after 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture agreed 
to pay 50 percent of the administrative 


costs. 

Local officials have termed the program 
successful. 

But Martin Wegbreit, staff attorney for 
Client Centered Legal Services of Southwest 
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Virginia Inc. in Castlewood, said the coun- 
ty’s workfare positions—except for a few 
showcase jobs such as clerk-typist or me- 
chanic's aide—are custodial or menial. 

He said many jobs planned for the pro- 
gram could not be filled because workfare 
participants lacked the skills, education and 
training to fill them. 

He said the county has 1,700 households 
on food stamps, and only 380 people from 
those households were found qualified for 
the workfare program. Of these, he said, 
only 80 are working and they each work an 
average of 46 hours a month. 

About a quarter of the 380 people were 
able to raise their incomes. Another quarter 
never responded to the letter informing 
them they should report for a workfare 
interview, and 62 have forfeited their food 
stamp allotment. 

Wegbreit also argued that the administra- 
tive costs of the workfare program are more 
than the value of the work done. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments to title XIII? 

If not the Clerk will designate title 
XIV. 

Title XIV reads as follows: 


TITLE XIV—NATIONAL AGRICULTUR- 
AL RESEARCH, EXTENSION, AND 
TEACHING POLICY ACT AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1981 

SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 1401. This title may be cited as the 
"National Agricultural Research, Extension, 
and Teaching Policy Act Amendments of 
1981". 

FINDINGS 


Sec. 1402. Section 1402 of the National Ag- 
ricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3101) is 
amended by— 

(1) beginning the first word of each num- 
bered paragraph with a capital letter; 

(2) striking out the semicolon at the end 
of each numbered paragraph and inserting 
in lieu thereof a period; 

(3) striking out the word “and” at the end 
of paragraph numbered (8); and 

(4) adding new paragraphs (10) and (11) at 
the end thereof to read as follows: 

“(10) It is and has been the policy of the 
United States to support food and agricul- 
tural research, extension, and teaching in 
the broadest sense of these terms. The part- 
nership between the Federal Government 
and the States, as consummated in legisla- 
tion and cooperative agreements, and the 
cooperative nature of efforts to implement 
this policy in cooperation with the food and 
agricultural industry has been eminently 
successful. Cooperative research, extension, 
and teaching programs have provided the 
United States with the most productive and 
efficient food and agricultural system in the 
world. This system is the basis of our na- 
tional affluence and it provides vast 
amounts of food and fiber to other people 
around the world. However, the food and 
agricultural system is dynamic and con- 
stantly changing. The research, extension, 
and teaching programs that support the 
food and agricultural system must be main- 
tained and constantly adjusted to meet ever 
changing challenges. National support of co- 
operative research, extension, and teaching 
efforts must be reaffirmed and expanded at 
this time to meet major needs and challeng- 
es in the following areas: 

"CA) FOOD AND AGRICULTURAL SYSTEM PRO- 
DUCTIVITY.—Increases in agricultural pro- 
ductivity have been outstanding, however, 
productivity growth in the past decade has 
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slowed. It is imperative that improved tech- 
nologies and management systems be devel- 
oped to maintain and enhance agricultural 
productivity in order for agricultural pro- 
duction in the United States to meet the 
demand of a rising world population, rising 
costs of production, and limitations on 
energy consumption. Improved productivity 
in food and agricultural processing and mar- 
keting sectors is a critical need in the na- 
tional effort to achieve a strong economy. 

"(B) DEVELOPMENT OF NEW FOOD, FIBER, AND 
ENERGY SOURCES.—Programs to identify and 
develop new crop and animal sources of 
food, fiber, and energy must be undertaken 
to meet future needs. 

"(C) AGRICULTURAL ENERGY USE AND PRO- 
DUCTION.—Much of the current agricultural 
technology is relatively energy intensive. It 
is critical that alternative technologies be 
developed to increase agricultural energy ef- 
ficiency and to reduce dependence on petro- 
leum based products. Furthermore, agricul- 
ture provides the United States with alter- 
native potential sources of energy that must 
be assessed and developed. 

"(D) NATURAL RESOURCES.—Improved man- 
agement and conservation of soil, water, 
forest, and range resources is vital to main- 
tain the resource base for food and fiber 
production. An expanded program in the 
area of soil and water conservation research 
is needed to develop more economical and 
effective conservation systems. Five key ob- 
jectives of this research are: 

“(i) sustaining soil productivity; 

“di) developing more cost-effective and 
practical conservation technologies; 

"(ii managing water in stressed environ- 
ments; 

“(iv) protecting the quality of the nation's 
surface water and groundwater resources; 
and 

"(v) establishing integrated multidiscipli- 
nary organic farming research projects de- 
signed to foster the implementation of the 
major recommendations of the United 
States Department of Agriculture Report 
and Recommendations on Organic Farming, 
July 1980. 

"(E) PROMOTION OF THE HEALTH AND WEL- 
FARE OF PEOPLE.—The basic objectives of 
food and agricultural research, extension, 
and teaching programs are to make the 
maximum contribution to the health and 
welfare of people and to the economy of the 
United States through the enhancement of 
owner-operated family farms, to improve 
community services and institutions, to in- 
crease the quality of life in rural America, 
and to improve the well-being of consumers. 
The rapid rate of social change, economic 
instability, and current energy problems in- 
crease the need for expanded programs of 
research and extension in family financial 
management, housing and home energy 
consumption, food preparation and con- 
sumption, human development (including 
youth programs), and development of com- 
munity services and institutions. 

"(F) HUMAN NUTRITION.—The challenge to 
meet the food needs of the world continues, 
but there is an increasing need to address 
nutrition research and educational issues as- 
sociated with diet resulting from changing 
life styles and with respect to special groups 
such as the elderly, teenagers, infants, and 
pregnant women. 

"(G) INTERNATIONAL FOOD AND AGRICUL- 
TURE.—The greatest challenge facing man- 
kind through the next two decades will be 
to produce adequate food for an expanding 
world population. This challenge demands a 
dedicated effort by the Federal Government 
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and the State cooperative institutions, and 
other colleges and universities to expand 
international food and agricultural re- 
search, extension, and teaching programs. 
Improved cooperation and communications 
by the Department of Agriculture and the 
cooperators with international agricultural 
research centers, counterpart agencies and 
universities in other countries, is necessary 
to improve food and agricultural progress 
throughout the world. 

"(11) Long-range planning for research, 
extension, and teaching is a key element in 
meeting the objectives of this title, and all 
of the elements in the food and agricultural 
science and education system are encour- 
aged to expand their planning and coordina- 
tion efforts.". 


PURPOSES 


Sec. 1403. Section 1403 of the National Ag- 
ricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3102) is 
amended by— 

(1) in paragraph (4), striking out the 
comma after the word “programs” the first 
time it appears and striking out the words 
“including the initiatives specified in section 
1402(8) of this title”; 

(2) in paragraph (6), striking out “and” 
immediately after the semicolon; 

(3) in paragraph (7), striking out the 
words “training and research" and inserting 
in lieu thereof the words “research, exten- 
sion, and teaching”; and striking out the 
period at the end thereof and inserting ''; 
and" in lieu thereof; and 

(4) adding a new paragraph (8) to read as 
follows: 

“(8) ensure that the food and agricultural 
system of the United States can meet the 
challenges described in section 1402(10) of 
this title and future challenges by providing 
adequate support for research, extension, 
and teaching, by— 

"CA) improving and strengthening the 
Federal-State partnership; 


“(B) reducing unnecessary and pernicious 
regulations; and 

“(C) improving the cooperation among all 
who are involved in the food and agricultur- 
al sciences.”’. 


REVISED DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 1404. Section 1404 of the National Ag- 
ricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3103) is 
amended by— 

(1) revising paragraph (8) to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(8) the term ‘food and agricultural sci- 
ences' means basic, applied, and develop- 
mental research, and extension and teach- 
ing activities, in the food, agricultural, re- 
newable natural resources, forestry, and 
physical and social sciences, in the broadest 
sense of these terms, including but not lim- 
ited to, activities relating to: 

“(A) agriculture, including soil and water 
conservation and use, the use of organic 
waste materials to improve soil tilth and fer- 
tility, plant and animal production and pro- 
tection, and plant and animal health; 

"(B) the processing, distributing, market- 
ing, and utilization of food and agricultural 
products; 

"(C) forestry, including range manage- 
ment, production of forest and range prod- 
ucts, multiple use of forest and rangelands, 
and urban forestry; 

"(D) aquaculture; 

“(E) home economics, including consumer 
affairs, food and nutrition, clothing and tex- 
tiles, housing, and family well-being and fi- 
nancial management; 
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“(F) rural community welfare and devel- 
opment; 

“(G) youth development, including 4-H 
clubs; 

“(H) domestic and export market expan- 
sion for United States agricultural products; 
and 

“(I) production inputs, such as energy, to 
improve productivity.”; 

(2) revising paragraph (12) to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(12) the term ‘State’ means any one of 
the fifty States, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Commonwealth of the Northern Marianas, 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
the Virgin Islands of the United States, and 
the District of Columbia,”; and 

(3) in paragraph (13), striking out “and” 
immediately after the semicolon; 

(4) at the end of paragraph (14), striking 
out the period and inserting a semicolon in 
lieu thereof; and 

(5) adding at the end thereof new para- 
graphs (15) and (16) as follows: 

"(15) the term ‘cooperating forestry 
schools’ means those institutions eligible to 
receive funds under the Act of October 10, 
1962 (16 U.S.C. 582a et seq.), commonly 
known as the McIntire-Stennis Act of 1962; 
and 

“(16) the term ‘State cooperative institu- 
tions’ or ‘State cooperative agents’ means 
institutions or agents designated by— 

“(A) the Act of July 2, 1862 (7 U.S.C. 301 
et seq.), commonly known as the First Mor- 
rill Act; 

“(B) the Act of August 30, 1890 (7 U.S.C. 
321 et seq.), commonly known as the Second 
Morrill Act, including the Tuskegee Insti- 
tute; 

“(C) the Act of March 2, 1887 (7 U.S.C. 
361a et seq.), commonly known as the Hatch 
Act of 1887; 

"(D) the Act of May 8, 1914 (7 U.S.C. 341 
et seq), commonly known as the Smith- 
Lever Act; 

“(E) the Act of October 10, 1962 (16 U.S.C. 
582a et seq.), commonly known as the McIn- 
tire-Stennis Act of 1962; and 

“(F) subtitles E, L, and M of this title;”, 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE SECRETARY AND CO- 
ORDINATING ROLE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AG- 
RICULTURE 


Sec. 1405. Section 1405 of the National Ag- 
ricultural Research Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3121) is 
amended by— 

(1) In subsection (1), striking out “Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare" 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary of 
Health and Human Services"; 

(2) In subsection (5), striking out the word 
“other”; 

(3) In subsection (6), inserting the words 
“or proposed” after the words “actions 
taken”; 

(4) In subsection (8), striking out the word 
“and” at the end thereof; 

(5) In subsection (9), striking out the 
period and inserting in lieu thereof a semi- 
colon; and 

(6) Adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraphs: 

“(10) coordinate all agricultural research, 
extension, and teaching activities conducted 
or financed by the Department of Agricul- 
ture with the periodic Renewable Resource 
Assessment and Program provided for in 
sections 3 and 4 of the Forest and Range- 
land Resources Planning Act of 1974 and 
the appraisal and program provided for in 
sections 5 and 6 of the Soil and Water Re- 
sources Conservation Act of 1977; and 
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"(11) take the initiative in overcoming 
barriers to long-range planning by develop- 
ing, in conjunction with the States, State 
cooperative institutions, the Joint Council, 
the Advisory Board, and other appropriate 
institutions, a long term needs assessment 
for food, fiber and forest products, and by 
determining the research required to meet 
the identified needs.". 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON FOOD, AGRICULTURAL, AND 
FORESTRY RESEARCH 


Sec. 1406. (a) Section 1406 of the National 
Agricultural Research, Extension, and 
Teaching Policy Act of 1977 is amended by 
striking out the title and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Subcommittee on Food, Agricultur- 
al, and Forestry Research”. 

(b) Section 401(h) of the National Science 
and Technology Policy, Organization, and 
Priorities Act of 1976 (42 U.S.C. 6551(h)) is 
amended by— 

(1) striking out “Subcommittee on Food 
and Renewable Resources” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Subcommittee on Food, Agri- 
cultural, and Forestry Research”; 

(2) striking out “Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Department of Health and 
Human Services”; and 

(3) striking out “Energy Research and De- 
velopment Administration” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Department of Energy”. 


JOINT COUNCIL ON FOOD AND AGRICULTURAL 
SCIENCES 


Sec. 1407. (a) Section 1407(a) of the Agri- 
cultural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3122(a)) is 
amended by striking out “five” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof "eight". 

(b) Section 1407(b) of the National Agri- 
cultural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C 3122(b) is 
amended to read as follows: 

"(b) The Joint Council shall be composed 
of not fewer than twenty-five representa- 
tives of organizations or agencies which con- 
duct or assist in conducting programs of re- 
search, extension, or teaching in the food 
and agricultural and forestry sciences, in- 
cluding State cooperative institutions; other 
colleges and universities having a demon- 
strable capacity to carry out food and agri- 
cultural research, extension, or teaching; 
agencies within the Department of Agricul- 
ture which have significant research, exten- 
sion, or teaching responsibilities; the Office 
of Science and Technology Policy; other 
Federal agencies determined by the Secre- 
tary to be appropriate, and other public and 
private institutions, producers, and repre- 
sentatives of the public who are interested 
in and have a potential to contribute, as de- 
termined by the Secretary, to the founda- 
tion of national policy in the food and agri- 
cultural sciences. Members shall be appoint- 
ed for a term of up to three years by the 
Secretary from nominations made by the or- 
ganizations and agencies described in the 
preceding sentence. The terms of members 
shall be staggered. To ensure that regional 
differences are properly considered, at least 
one-half of the members of the Joint Coun- 
cil shall be appointed by the Secretary from 
among distinguished persons engaged in ag- 
ricultural research, extension, and teaching 
programs at land-grant colleges and univer- 
sities and State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions. To ensure that other agricultural in- 
stitutional views are considered by the Joint 
Council, two of the members of the Joint 
Council shall be appointed by the Secretary 
from among persons who are distinguished 
representatives of other colleges and univer- 
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sities having a demonstrable capacity to 
carry out food and agricultural research, ex- 
tension, or teaching. The Joint Council 
shall be jointly chaired by the Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture responsible for re- 
search, extension, and teaching, and a 
person to be elected from among the non- 
Federal membership of the Joint Council.". 

(c) Section 1407(dX1) of the Agricultural 
Research, Extension, and Teaching Policy 
Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3122(dX1)) is amended 
to read as follows: 

"(1) The primary purpose of the Joint 
Council is to bring about more effective re- 
search, extension, and teaching in the food 
and agricultural sciences in the United 
States by improving planning and coordina- 
tion of publicly and privately supported 
food and agricultural science activities and 
by relating Federal budget development and 
program management to these processes."'. 

(d) Section 1407(d)(2)E) of the Agricul- 
tural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3122(d)(2)(E)) is 
amended by striking out “efforts” and all 
that follows through “planning,” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “in the food and agricul- 
tural sciences, by using, wherever possible, 
the existing regional research, extension, 
and teaching organizations of State cooper- 
ative institutions to provide regional plan- 
ning and coordination,". 

(e) Section 1407(dX2XG) of the Agricul- 
tural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3122(d)(2)(G)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(G) submit a report— 

"(i) not later than June 30 of each year, 
specifying the Joint Council's recommenda- 
tions on priorities for food and agricultural 
research, extension, and teaching programs; 
delineating suggested areas of responsibility 
among Federal, State, and private organiza- 
tions in carrying out such programs; and 
specifying the levels of financial and other 
support needed to carry out such programs; 

"(ii) not later than November 30 of each 
year, specifying ongoing research, exten- 
sion, and teaching programs; accomplish- 
ments of such programs; and future expec- 
tations of these programs; and 

*(iii) not later than June 30, 1983, outlin- 
ing a five-year plan for food and agricultur- 
al sciences that reflects the coordinated 
views of the research, extension, and teach- 
ing community; and updating this plan 
every two years thereafter. 

Each such report shall be submitted to 
the Congress, the President, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and the constituent organi- 
zations of the Joint Council. Minority views, 
if timely submitted, shall be included in 
such report.". 

(f) Section 1407 of the Agricultural Re- 
search, Extension, and Teaching Policy Act 
of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3122) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

"(eX1) The Federal Advisory Committee 
Act (5 U.S.C. app.), and title XVIII of the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1977, shall not 
apply to the Joint Council. 

“(2) The meetings of the Joint Council 
shall be publicly announced in advance and 
shall be open to the public. Appropriate 
records of the activities of the Joint Council 
shall be kept and made available to the 
public on request.". 

NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH AND 
EXTENSION USERS ADVISORY BOARD 

Sec. 1408. (a) Section 1408(a) of the Agri- 
cultural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3123(a) is 
amended by striking out ''five" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “eight”. 
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(b) Section 1408(b) of the Agricultural Re- 
search, Extension, and Teaching Policy Act 
of 1977 (7 U.S.C, 3123(b)) is amended by— 

(1) striking out “twenty-one” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof "twenty-five", and 

(2) amending paragraph (1) to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) eight members representing produc- 
ers of agricultural, forestry and aquacul- 
tural products, from the various geographi- 
cal regions," 

(3) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: "Such members shall be appointed to 
serve staggered terms.". 

(c) Section 1408(f)(2) of the Agricultural 
Research, Extension, and Teaching Policy 
Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3123(f)(2)) is amended 
by— 

(1) in subparagraph (E), striking out “Oc- 
tober 31" and inserting in lieu thereof “July 
1”, and 

(2) in subparagraph (F), striking out 
“March 1 of” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“February 20 of”, 


EXISTING RESEARCH PROGRAMS 


Sec. 1409. Section 1409 of the Agricultural 
Research, Extension, and Teaching Policy 
Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3124) is amended by 
striking out “Health, Education, and wel- 
fare" each time it appears and inserting in 
lieu thereof "Health and Human Services". 


FEDERAL-STATE PARTNERSHIP 


Sec. 1410. The Agricultural Research, Ex- 
tension, and Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (7 
U.S.C. 3124) is amended to add a new sec- 
tion 1409A to read as follows: 


FEDERAL-STATE PARTNERSHIP AND 
COORDINATION 


Sec. 1409A. (a) A unique partnership ar- 
rangement exists in food and agricultural 
research, extension, and teaching between 
the Federal Government and the govern- 
ments of the several States whereby the 
States have accepted and have supported, 
through legislation and appropriations— 

“(1) research programs under— 

“(A) the Act of March 2, 1887 (7 U.S.C, 
361a et seq.), commonly known as the Hatch 
Act of 1887; 

"(B) the Act of October 10, 1962 (16 U.S.C. 
582a et seq.), commonly known as the McIn- 
tire-Stennis Act of 1962; 

“(C) subtitle E of this title; and 

“(D) subtitle G of this title; 

“(2) extension programs under subtitle G 
of this title and the Act of May 8, 1914 (7 
U.S.C. 341 et seq.), commonly known as the 
Smith-Lever Act; and 

“(3) teaching programs under— 

“(A) the Act of July 2, 1862 (7 U.S.C. 301 
et seq.), commonly known as the First Mor- 
rill Act; 

“(B) the Act of August 30, 1890 (7 U.S.C. 
321 et seq.), commonly known as the Second 
Morrill Act; 

“(C) the Act of June 29, 1935 (7 U.S.C. 427 

et seq.), commonly known as the Bankhead- 
Jones Act. 
This partnership in publicly supported agri- 
cultural research, extension, and teaching 
involving the programs of Federal agencies 
and the programs of the States has played a 
major role in the outstanding successes 
achieved in meeting the varied, dispersed, 
and in many cases, site-specific needs of 
American agriculture. This partnership 
must be preserved and enhanced. 

‘(b)(1) The purpose of this subsection is to 
confer upon the Secretary of Agriculture 
general authority to award contracts, 
grants, or cooperative agreements to further 
the research, extension, or teaching pro- 
grams in the food and agricultural sciences 
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of the Department of Agriculture. This au- 
thority supplements all other laws relating 
to the Department of Agriculture and is not 
to be construed as limiting or repealing any 
existing authorities. 

“(2) The Secretary of Agriculture may 
make contracts, grants, or cooperative 
agreements for periods not to exceed five 
years, to State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, State cooperative extension services, 
all colleges and universities, other research 
or education institutions and organizations, 
Federal and private agencies and organiza- 
tions and individuals, and any other con- 
tractor or recipient either foreign or domes- 
tic, to further research, extension, or teach- 
ing programs in the food and agricultural 
sciences of the Department of Agriculture, 

“(3) The Secretary of Agriculture may 
vest title to expendable and nonexpendable 
equipment and supplies and other tangible 
personal property in the contractor or recip- 
ient when the contractor or recipient pur- 
chases such equipment, supplies, and prop- 
erty with contract, grant, or cooperative 
agreement funds and the Secretary deems 
such vesting of title a furtherance of the ag- 
ricultural research, extension, or teaching 
objectives of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

"(4) Unless otherwise provided in this 
title, the Secretary of Agriculture may enter 
into contracts, grants, or cooperative agree- 
ments, as authorized by this subsection, 
without regard to any requirements for 
competition, the provisions of section 5 of 
title 41 of the United States Code, and the 
provisions of section 529 of title 31 of the 
United States Code. 

*c) In order to promote research and edu- 
cation in food and human nutrition, the 
Secretary may establish cooperative human 
nutrition centers to focus resources, facili- 
ties, and scientific expertise on particular 
high priority nutrition problems identified 
by the Department. Such centers shall be 
established at State cooperative institutions, 
and at other colleges and universities, 
having a demonstrable capacity to carry out 
human nutrition research and education. 

*(d) In order to meet the increasing needs 
of consumers and families and to promote 
the health and welfare of people, the Secre- 
tary shall ensure that the cooperative re- 
search, extension, and teaching programs of 
the various States adequately address the 
challenges described in paragraph (10) of 
section 1402 of this title. The Secretary may 
implement new cooperative initiatives in 
home economics and related disciplines to 
address such challenges.", 


SECRETARY'S REPORT 


Sec. 1411. Section 1410 of the Agricultural 
Research, Extension, and Teaching Policy 
Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3125) is amended by— 

(1) striking out "February 1" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “January 1”; and 

(2) striking out "and" at the end of para- 
graph (2); 

(3) striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (3) and inserting in lieu thereof a 
semicolon and the word “and”; and 

(4) adding at the end of section 1410 the 
following new paragraph: 

“(4) in the report of January 1, 1983, the 
Secretary’s needs assessment developed pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 1405(11) 
of this title.". 


LIBRARIES AND INFORMATION NETWORK 
Sec. 1412. Section 1411 of the National Ag- 
ricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 


ing Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3126) is 
amended by— 
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(1) in subsection (a)(5), striking out the 
period and inserting in lieu thereof a semi- 
colon and the word “and”; 

(2) adding a new subsection (aX6) to read 
as follows: 

“(6) the Department of Agriculture estab- 
lish mutually valuable working relation- 
ships with international and foreign infor- 
mation and data programs.". 

(3) amending subsection (bX3) to read as 
follows: 

“(3) providing notification about these col- 
lections on a regular basis to the State coop- 
erative extension services, State educational 
agencies and other interested persons.". 


STAFF SUPPORT FOR THE JOINT COUNCIL AND 
THE ADVISORY BOARD 


Sec. 1413. Section 1412(a) of the Agricul- 
tural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3127(a)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) To assist the Joint Council and the 
Advisory Board in the performance of their 
duties, the Secretary may appoint, after 
consultation with the cochairperson of the 
Joint Council and the chairperson of the 
Advisory Board— 

“(1) a full-time executive director who 
shall perform such duties as the cochairper- 
son of the Joint Council and the chairper- 
son of the Advisory Board may direct and 
who shall receive compensation at a rate 
not to exceed the rate payable for GS-18 of 
the General Schedule established in section 
5332 of title 5, United States Code; and 

“(2) a professional staff of not more than 
five full-time employees qualified in the 
food and agricultural sciences, of which one 
shall serve as the executive secretary to the 
Joint Council and one shall serve as the ex- 
ecutive secretary to the Advisory Board.". 


ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Sec. 1414. (a) Section 1413 of the Agricul- 
tural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3128) is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsections: 

"(c) The President shall appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
an Assistant Secretary of Agriculture who 
shall perform such duties as are necessary 
to carry out this title and who shall receive 
compensation at the rate now or hereafter 
prescribed by law for Assistant Secretaries 
of Agriculture. 

"(d) The Subcommittee on Food, Agricul- 
tural and Forestry Research, the Joint 
Council, the Advisory Board, and others in 
the agricultural science and education 
system shall improve communication and 
interaction among themselves through such 
mechanisms as the exchange of reports, 
joint meetings, and the use of liaison repre- 
sentatives.". 

(b) Section 5315 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended in the item relating to As- 
sistant Secretaries of Agriculture by striking 
out “(5)” and inserting in lieu thereof “(6)”. 


GRANTS FOR AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Sec. 1415. (a) Section 2(b) of the Act of 
August 4, 1965 (7 U.S.C. 450i), is amended 
by— 

(1) inserting after the second sentence the 
following: 


“For purposes of the preceding sentence, 
high priority research shall include— 

“(1) basic research aimed at the discovery 
of new scientific principles and techniques 
that may be applicable in agriculture and 
forestry; 

“(2) research aimed at the development of 
new and innovative products, methods, and 
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technologies relating to biological nitrogen 
fixation, photosynthesis, and other process- 
es which will improve and increase the pro- 
duction of agricultural and forestry re- 
sources; 

“(3) basic and applied research in the 
fields of animal productivity and health; 

“(4) basic and applied research in the 
fields of soil and water; 

“(5) basic and applied research in the field 
of human nutrition; and 

"(6) research to develop new strains of 
crops, new promising crops, including gua- 
yule, jojoba, and others.", and 

(2) by striking out “and $50,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1982," 
and by inserting in lieu thereof “$50,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1982, $35,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1983, $40,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1984, 
$45,000,000 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1985,". 

(b) Section 2(c) of the Act of August 4, 
1965 (7 U.S.C. 450i(c) is amended by— 

(1) in paragraph (1), inserting "research 
foundations established by land-grant col- 
leges and universities," after “land-grant 
colleges and universities,", and 

(2) amending paragraph (2) to read as fol- 
lows: 

*(2) to State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, land-grant colleges and universities, 
research foundations established by land- 
grant colleges and universities, colleges and 
universities, receiving funds under the Act 
of October 10, 1962 (16 U.S.C. 582a, 582a-1 
through 582a-7), and accredited colleges of 
veterinary medicine, to facilitate or expand 
ongoing State-Federal food and agricultural 
research programs that (A) promote excel- 
lence in research, (B) promote the develop- 
ment of regional research centers, (C) pro- 
mote the research partnership between the 
Department of Agriculture and such colleg- 
es and universities, such research founda- 
tions or State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, or (D) facilitate coordination and co- 
operation of research across State lines.". 

(c) Section 2(d) of the Act of August 4, 
1965 (7 U.S.C. 450i(d) is amended by— 

(1) striking out “the purchase of equip- 
ment” and all that follows through the dash 
and inserting in lieu thereof “the renova- 
tion and refurbishment (including energy 
retrofitting) of research spaces in buildings 
or spaces to be used for research, and the 
purchase and installation of fixed equip- 
ment in such spaces. Such grants may be 
used for new construction only for auxiliary 
facilities and fixed equipment used for re- 
search in such facilities, such as green- 
houses, insectaries, and research farm struc- 
tures and installations. Such grants shall be 
made to—", 

(2) in paragraph (1), striking out ''avail- 
able; and" and inserting in lieu thereof 
*available;", 

(3) in paragraph (2), striking out the 
period and inserting in lieu thereof a semi- 
colon, and 

(4) inserting after paragraph (2) the fol- 
lowing new paragraphs: 

"(3) each cooperating forestry school not 
described in paragraph (1), in an amount 
which is equal to 10 per centum of the 
funds received by such school under the Act 
of October 10, 1962 (16 U.S.C. 582a et seq.), 
commonly known as the MclIntire-Stennis 
Act of 1962; and 

“(4) each college eligible to receive funds 
under the Act of August 30, 1890 (7 U.S.C. 
321 et seq.), including Tuskegee Institute, in 
an amount which is equal to 10 per centum 
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of the funds received by such college under 
section 1445 of this title.". 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
RESEARCH FACILITIES ACT OF 1963 


Sec. 1416. Section 4(a) of the Act of July 
22, 1963 (7 U.S.C. 390c(a)), is amended by 
striking out “and $31,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1982,” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$15,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1982, 
$19,000,000 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1983, $23,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1984, $27,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1985,”. 


FEDERAL SUPPORT OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE 
FOOD AND AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES 


Sec. 1417. (a) Section 1417(a) of the Agri- 
cultural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3152(a)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

"(aX1) The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
promote and develop higher education in 
the food and agricultural sciences by formu- 
lating and administering higher education 
programs. 

“(2) The Secretary may make grants to 
land-grant colleges and unversities, and to 
other colleges and universities having a de- 
monstrable capacity to carry out food and 
agricultural teaching, for a period not to 
exceed five years— 

“(A) to strengthen institutional capacities 
to respond to State, national, or internation- 
al educational needs in the food and agricul- 
ture sciences; 

“(B) to attract students and to educate 
them as needed in the food and agricultural 
sciences, and to attract needed professionals 
to provide for their professional improve- 
ment in the food and agricultural sciences; 

"(C) to design and implement innovative 
food and agricultural educational programs; 
and 

“(D) to facilitate cooperative agreements 
between two or more eligible institutions to 
maximize the use of faculty and facilities to 
improve their food and agricultural teach- 
ing programs. 


Such grants shall be made without regard 
to matching funds, but each recipient insti- 
tution shall have a significant ongoing com- 
mitment to the food and agricultural scienc- 
es generally and to the specific subject area 
for which such grant is to be used. 

“(3) The Secretary may make competitive 
grants to colleges and universities for a 
period not to exceed five years— 

"(A) to develop or administer programs to 
meet unique food and agricultural educa- 
tional problems; and 

“(B) to administer and conduct specialized 
programs to attract individuals for under- 
graduate and graduate programs and to ad- 
minister and conduct graduate fellowship 
programs to meet regional and national ob- 
jectives in the food and agricultural scienc- 
es. 


Such grants shall be made without regard 
to matching funds provided by recipients.". 

(b) Section 1417(c) of the Agricultural Re- 
search, Extension, and Teaching Policy Act 
of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 315(c)) is amended to add 
at the end thereof the following: “There are 
hereby transferred to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture all the functions and duties of the 
Secretary of Education under the Act of 
June 29, 1935 (7 U.S.C. 329 et seq.) applica- 
ble to the activities and programs for which 
funds are made available under section 22 of 
such Act.". 
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(c) Section 1417(d) of the Agricultural Re- 
search, Extension, and Teaching Act of 1977 
(7 U.S.C. 3152(d) is amended by striking 
out "and $50,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1982," and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘$25,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1982, $30,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1983, $35,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1984, $40,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1985,". 

TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS UNDER THE MORRILL 

ACT 

Sec. 1418. There are hereby transferred to 
the Secretary of Agriculture all the func- 
tions and duties of the Secretary of Educa- 
tion under the Act of August 30, 1890 (7 
U.S.C. 321 et seq.). 

REDESIGNATION OF INSTRUCTION FUNDING 


Sec. 1419. (a) The first section of the Act 
of August 30, 1890 (7 U.S.C. 322) is amended 
by striking out “agriculture, the mechanic 
arts," and all that follows through “indus- 
tries of life’’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“food and agricultural sciences”. 

(b) The tenth undesignated paragraph 
under the heading “DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE" of the Act of March 4, 1907 (34 Stat. 
1282) is amended by striking out “agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts” the second 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“food and agricultural sciences". 

RESEARCH GRANTS ON PRODUCTION AND MAR- 
KETING OF ALCOHOL FUELS AND INDUSTRIAL 
HYDROCARBONS FROM AGRICULTURAL PROD- 
UCTS 
Sec. 1420. Section 1419 (a) of the Agricul- 

tural Research, Extension, and Teaching 

Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3154(a) is 

amended by— 

(1) striking out “four”, and 

(2) striking out “and September 30, 1982" 
and all that follows through the period at 
the end of that sentence and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “, September 30, 
1982, September 30, 1983, September 30, 
1984, September 30, 1985: Provided, That 
the total amount of such appropriations 
shall not exceed $40,000,000 during the 
eight-year period beginning October 1, 1977, 
and shall not exceed such sums as may be 
authorized by law for any fiscal year subse- 
quent to such period: Provided further, That 
not more than a total of $5,000,000 may be 
awarded to the colleges and universities of 
any one State.”. 

Sec. 1421. Section 1424 of the Agricultural 
Research, Extension, and Teaching Policy 
Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3174) is amended to 
read as follows: 


"ASSESSMENT OF FOOD AND HUMAN NUTRITION 
RESEARCH CENTERS 

“Sec. 1424. The Secretary shall make a 
study assessing the accomplishments, costs, 
and benefits of existing regional food and 
human nutrition research centers as estab- 
lished by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, recommendations relating to 
funding levels, the status of grants to build 
or supply the regional research centers, and 
progress toward achieving cooperation with 
States and others in the use of Federal fa- 
cilities in research carried out to achieve the 
policy set forth in section 1421 of this title. 
The Secretary shall complete this study and 
submit a report setting forth the findings of 
the study and recommendations for the im- 
plementation of these findings, as a part of 
the report the Secretary is required to 
submit to Congress pursuant to section 
1405(6) of this title, not later than the 
second annual budget submission following 
the effective date of this title.". 
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Sec. 1422. Section 1427 of the Agricultural 
Research, Extension, and Teaching Policy 
Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3177) is amended to 
read as follows: 


"HUMAN NUTRITION RESEARCH AND 
INFORMATION MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 


“Sec. 1427. The Secretary and the Secre- 
tary of Health and Human Services shall 
formulate and submit to Congress, within 
one hundred and twenty days after the date 
of enactment of this title, a plan for a 
human nutrition research management 
system. This system shall be based on on- 
line data support capability allowing for 
fiscal accounting, management, and control 
of cross-agency human nutrition research 
activities. The plan shall provide for man- 
agement activities of all agencies managing 
funds for human nutrition research activi- 
ties under existing authorities and contain 
recommendations for any additional au- 
thorities necessary to achieve a human nu- 
trition research management system.". 


CONFORMING AMENDMENT 


Sec. 1423. Section 1429 of the National Ag- 
ricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3191) is 
amended by revising the last sentence there- 
of to read as follows: “It is recognized that 
the total animal health and disease research 
and extension efforts of the several State 
colleges and universities and of the Federal 
Government would be more effective if 
there were close coordination between such 
programs, and it is further recognized that 
colleges and universities having accredited 
colleges of veterinary medicine and State 
agricultural experiment stations which con- 
duct animal health and disease research are 
especially vital in training research workers 
in animal health.". 


ELIGIBLE INSTITUTIONS FOR ANIMAL HEALTH 
AND DISEASE RESEARCH FUNDS 


Sec. 1424. Section 1430 of the National Ag- 
ricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3192) is 
amended by amending paragraph (1) to read 
as follows: 

“(1) the term ‘eligible institution’ means 
an accredited school or college of veterinary 
medicine or a State agricultural experiment 
station which conducts animal health and 
disease research.". 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR ANIMAL HEALTH AND DIS- 
EASE RESEARCH PROGRAMS AT ELIGIBLE INSTI- 
TUTIONS 


Sec. 1425. Section 1433(a) of the Agricul- 
tural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3195) is hereby 
amended by striking out the first sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof: "There are 
hereby authorized to be appropriated such 
funds as Congress may determine necessary 
to support continuing animal health and 
disease research programs at eligible institu- 
tions, but not to exceed $25,000,000 annual- 
ly for the period beginning October 1, 1981, 
and ending September 30, 1985, and not in 
excess of such sums as may after the date of 
enactment of this title be authorized by law 
for any subsequent fiscal year. 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR RESEARCH ON SPECIFIC 

NATIONAL OR REGIONAL ANIMAL HEALTH OR 

DISEASE PROBLEMS 

Sec. 1426. (a) Section 1434(a) of the Agri- 
cultural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3196) is hereby 
amended by striking out the first sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof; “There are 
hereby authorized to be appropriated such 
funds as Congress may determine necessary 
to support research on specific national or 
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regional animal health or disease problems, 
but not to exceed $35,000,000 annually for 
the period beginning October 1, 1981, and 
ending September 30, 1985, and not in 
excess of such sums as may after the date of 
enactment of this title be authorized by law 
for any subsequent fiscal year.” 

(b) Section 1434(b) of the Agricultural Re- 
search, Extension, and Teaching Policy Act 
of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3196(b)) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(b) Funds appropriated under this sec- 
tion shall be awarded in the form of grants, 
for periods not to exceed five years, to eligi- 
ble institutions.”. 

(c) Section 1434 of the Agricultural Re- 
search, Extension, and Teaching Policy Act 
of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3196) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tions: 

“(c) In order to establish a rational alloca- 
tion of funds appropriated under this sec- 
tion, the Secretary shall establish annually 
priority lists of animal health and disease 
problems of national or regional signifi- 
cance. Such lists shall be prepared after 
consultation with the Joint Council, the Ad- 
visory Board, and the Board. Any recom- 
mendations made in connection with such 
consultation shall not be controlling on the 
Secretary’s determination of priorities. In 
establishing such priorities, the Secretary, 
the Joint Council, the Advisory Board, and 
the Board shall consider the following fac- 
tors: 

“(1) any health or disease problem which 
causes or may cause significant economic 
losses to any part of the livestock produc- 
tion industry; 

“(2) whether current scientific knowledge 
necessary to prevent, cure, or abate such a 
health or disease problem is adequate; and 

"(3) whether the status of scientific re- 
search is such that accomplishments may be 
anticipated through the application of sci- 
entific effort to such health or disease prob- 
lem. 

"(d) Without regard to any consultation 
under subsection (c), the Secretary shall, to 
the extent feasible, award grants to eligible 
institutions on the basis of the priorities as- 
signed through a peer review system. Grant- 
ees shall be selected on a competitive basis 
in accordance with such procedures as the 
Secretary may establish. 

“(e) In the case of multiyear grants, the 
Secretary shall distribute funds to grant re- 
cipients on a schedule which is reasonably 
related to the timetable required for the or- 
derly conduct of the research project in- 
volved."'. 


EXTENSION AT 1890 LAND-GRANT COLLEGES, 
INCLUDING TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


Sec. 1427. Section 1444 of the Agricultural 
Research, Extension, and Teaching Policy 
nd of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3211(a)) is amended 

y— 

(1) in subsection (a), 

(a) inserting "and ending with the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1982," after “Be- 
ginning with the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1979,", and 

(b) inserting after the second sentence 
thereof the following: "Beginning with the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1983, there 
shall be appropriated under this section for 
each fiscal year an amount not less than 7 
per centum of the total appropriations for 
such year under the Act of May 8, 1914 (7 
U.S.C. 341-349." 

(2) in subsection (bX2XB), inserting “‘cur- 
rent at the time each such additional sum is 
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first appropriated" after “the last preceding 
decennial census” both times it appears; 

(3) in subsection (c), striking out ‘‘adminis- 
trative head for extension" and inserting in 
lieu thereof “extension administrator”; and 

(4) in subsection (d), striking out “submit- 
ted by the proper officials of each institu- 
tion" and inserting in lieu of "submitted, as 
part of the State plan of work, by the State 
director of the cooperative extension serv- 
ice”. 

AGRICULTURE RESEARCH IN 1890 LAND-GRANT 

COLLEGES, INCLUDING TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


Sec. 1428. (a) Section 1445 of the National 
Agricultural Research, Extension, and 
Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3222) 
is amended by— 

(1) in subsection (bX1), adding at the end 
thereof a new sentence to read as follows: 
“These administrative funds may be used 
for transportation of scientists who are not 
officers or employees of the United States 
to research meetings convened for the pur- 
pose of assessing research opportunities or 
research planning."'; 

(2) in subsection (bX2XB), inserting ''cur- 
rent at the time each such additional sum is 
first appropriated” after “the last preceding 
decennial census" both times it appears; and 

(3) in subsection (c) and (d), striking out 
"chief administrative offer" each time it ap- 
pears and inserting in lieu thereof “research 
director”. 

(b)X1) The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
make a grant of funds appropriated under 
paragraph (5) to the one college of all the 
colleges eligible to receive funds under the 
Act of August 30, 1980 (7 U.S.C. 321), includ- 
ing Tuskegee Institute which, on the date of 
the enactment of this title— 

(A) has initiated a dairy goat research pro- 
gram, and 

(B) has the best demonstrable capacity to 
carry out dairy goat research. 

(2) Any grant received under paragraph 
(1) by such college may be expended to— 

(A) pay expenses incurred in conducting 
dairy goat research, 

(B) print and disseminate the results of 
such research, 

(C) contribute to the retirement of em- 
ployees engaged in such research, 

(D) plan, administer, and direct such re- 
search, and 

(E) construct, acquire, alter, and repair 
buildings necessary to conduct such re- 
search. 

(3A) Under the terms of such grant, 
funds appropriated under paragraph (5) of 
this subsection for a fiscal year shall be paid 
to such college in equal quarterly install- 
ments beginning on or about the first day of 
October of such year upon vouchers ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

(B) Not later than sixty days after the end 
of each fiscal year for which funds are paid 
under subsection (a) to such college, the 
chief administrative officer of such college 
shall submit to the Secretary of Agriculture 
a detailed statement of the disbursements in 
such fiscal year of funds received by such 
college under such subsection. 

(C) If any of the funds so received by such 
college are by any action or contingency 
misapplied, lost, or diminished, then— 

(i) such college shall replace such funds, 
and 

üD the Secretary shall not distribute to 
such college any other funds under subsec- 
tion (a) until such replacement is made. 

(4) for purposes of section 1445(e) of the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 
3222(e)), research and experiments funded 
under this subsection shall be deemed to be 
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research and experiments funded under sec- 
tion 1445 of such Act. 

(5) There is authorized to be appropriated 
for each of the fiscal years 1982, 1983, 1984, 
and 1985 an amount equal to one percent of 
the aggregate amount of funds appropriated 
to carry out section 1445 of the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3222) in 
the fiscal year preceding the fiscal year for 
which funds are authorized to be appropri- 
ated under this paragraph. 

SOLAR ENERGY DEFINITION 

Sec. 1429. Section 1457 of the National Ag- 
ricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3282) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 1457. For purposes of this subtitle, 
the term ‘solar energy’ means energy de- 
rived from sources (other than fossil fuels) 
and technologies included in the Federal 
Non-Nuclear Energy Research and Develop- 
ment Act of 1974, as amended.”. 

INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH AND 

EXTENSION 

Sec. 1430. Section 1458 of the National Ag- 
ricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3291) is 
amended by— 

(1) in subsection (3), striking out “work 
with developed countries on agricultural” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “work with de- 
veloped and transitional countries on food, 
agricultural and related”; 

(2) in subsection (5), striking out the 
period and inserting in lieu thereof a semi- 
colon and the word “and”; and 

(3) adding a new paragraph to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(6) provide specialized or technical serv- 
ices on an advance of funds or a reimbursa- 
ble basis to United States colleges and uni- 
versities carrying out international food, ag- 
ricultural, and related research and develop- 
ment projects and activities. All funds re- 
ceived in payment for furnishing specialized 
or technical services authorized under this 
subsection shall be deposited to the credit 
of the appropriation from which the cost of 
providing such services has been paid or is 
to be charged.". 

AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS FOR EX- 

ISTING AND CERTAIN NEW AGRICULTURAL PRO- 

GRAMS 


Sec. 1431. (a) Section 1463(a) of the Agri- 
cultural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3311l(a) is 
amended by striking out “and $780,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1982,” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$780,000,000 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1982, $800,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1983, 
$820,000,000 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1984, $840,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1985,". 

(b) Section 1463(b) of the Agricultural Re- 
search, Extension, and Teaching Policy Act 
of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3311(b)) is amended by 
striking out “and $220,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1982,” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$220,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1982, 
$245,000,000 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1983, $270,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1984, 
$295,000,000 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1985,". 

(c) Section 1463 of the Agricultural Re- 
search, Extension, and Teaching Policy Act 
of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3311) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof a new subsection to read 
as follow: 

"(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, effective beginning October 1, 1983, 
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not less than 25 per centum of the total 
funds appropriated to the Secretary in any 
fiscal year for the conduct of the coopera- 
tive research program provided for under 
the Act of March 2, 1887, commonly known 
as the Hatch Act (7 U.S.C. 361a, et seq.); the 
cooperative forestry research program pro- 
vided for under the Act of October 10, 1962, 
commonly known as the Mclintire-Stennis 
Act (16 U.S.C. 582a, et seq.); the special and 
competitive grants programs provided for in 
sections 2(b) and 2(c) of the Act of August 4, 
1965 (7 U.S.C. 405i); the animal health re- 
search program provided for under sections 
1433 and 1434 of this title; the native latex 
research program provided for in the Native 
Latex Commercialization and Economíc De- 
velopment Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 178, et seq.); 
and the research provided for under various 
statutes for which funds are appropriated 
under the Agricultural Research heading or 
a successor heading, shall be appropriated 
for research at State agricultural experi- 
ment stations pursuant to the provision of 
the Act of March 2, 1887, commonly known 
as the Hatch Act (7 U.S.C. 361a, et seq.).” 


AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
EXTENSION EDUCATION 


Sec. 1432. Section 1464 of the Agricultural 
Research, Extension, and Teaching Policy 
Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3312) is amended by 
striking out “and $350,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1982," and in- 
serting in lieu thereof $350,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1982, 
$370,000,000 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1983, $390,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1984, 
$410,000,000 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1985,". 


INDIRECT COSTS AND TUITION REMISSION 


Sec. 1433. Subtitle K of the Agricultural 
Research, Extension, and Teaching Policy 
Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3311-3316) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 


“RESTRICTION ON TREATMENT OF INDIRECT 
COSTS AND TUITION REMISSION 


“Sec. 1471. Funds made available by the 
Secretary of Agriculture under established 
Federal-State partnership arrangements to 
State cooperative institutions under the 
Acts referred to in section 1404(16) of this 
Act and funds made available under subsec- 
tion (c)X2) and subsection (d) of section 2 of 
the Act of August 4, 1965 (7 U.S.C. 450i); 
shall not be subject to reduction for indirect 
costs or for tuition remission. No indirect 
costs or tuition remission shall be charged 
against funds in connection with coopera- 
tive agreements between the Department of 
Agriculture and State cooperative institu- 
tions if the cooperative program or project 
involved is of mutual interest to all the par- 
ties and if all the parties contribute to the 
cooperative agreement involved.". 

AQUACULTURE AND RANGELAND RESEARCH 

Sec. 1434. The Agricultural Research, Ex- 
tension, and Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (7 
U.S.C. 3301-3304) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subtitles 
L and M: 

"Subtitle L—Aquaculture 
"PURPOSE 

“Sec. 1475. It is the purpose of this title to 
promote research and extension activities of 
the institutions hereinafter cited in section 
1476(b) of this Act, and to coordinate their 
efforts as an integral part and in implemen- 
tation of the 'National Aquaculture Act of 
1980' (Public Law 96-362; 16 U.S.C. 2801) by 
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encouraging landowners, individuals, and 
commercial institutions to develop aquacul- 
ture production and facilities and sound 
aquaculture practices that will, through re- 
search and technology transfer programs, 
provide for the increased production and 
marketing of aquacultural food products. 
“AQUACULTURE ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 

“Sec. 1476. (a) The Secretary may develop 
and implement a cooperative research and 
extension program to encourage the devel- 
opment, management, and production of im- 
portant aquatic food species within the sev- 
eral States and territories of the United 
States, in accordance with the National 
Aquacultural Plan and revisions thereto de- 
veloped under the National Aquacultural 
Act of 1980. 

“(b) The Secretary may make grants to— 

“(1) land-grant colleges and universities; 

“(2) State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions; and 

“(3) colleges, universities, and Federal lab- 
oratories having a demonstrable capacity to 
conduct aquacultural research, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary; 
for research and extension to facilitate or 
expand promising advances in the produc- 
tion and marketing of aquacultural food 
species and products, No grant may be made 
under this subsection unless the State in 
which the grant recipient is located makes a 
matching grant to such recipient equal to 
the amount of the grant to be made under 
this subsection, and unless the grant is in 
implementation of the National Aquacul- 
tural Plan and revision thereto developed 
under the National Aquacultural Act of 
1980. 

“(c) The Secretary may assist States to 
formulate aquaculture development plans 
for the enhancement of the production and 
marketing of aquacultural species and prod- 
ucts from such States and may make grants 
to States on a matching basis, as determined 
by the Secretary. The aggregate amount of 
the grants made to any one State under this 
subsection may not exceed $50,000. The 
plans shall be consistent with the National 
Aquaculture Plan, and revisions thereto, de- 
veloped under the National Aquaculture Act 
of 1980. 

“(d) To provide for aquacultural research, 
development, and demonstration projects 
having a national or regional application, 
the Secretary may establish in existing Fed- 
eral facilities or in cooperation with State 
agencies (including State departments of ag- 
riculture), and land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities, up to four aquacultural research, 
development, and demonstration centers in 
the United States for the performance of 
aquacultural research, extension work, and 
demonstration projects. Funds made avail- 
able for the operation of such regional cen- 
ters may be used for the rehabilitation of 
existing buildings or facilities to house such 
centers, but may not be used for the con- 
struction or acquisition of new buildings or 
facilities. 

“(e) Not later than one year after the ef- 
fective date of this subtitle and not later 
than March 1 of each year, the Secretary 
shall submit a report to the President, the 
Committee on Agriculture of the House of 
Representatives, the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the House of Representatives, 
the Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry of the Senate, and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the Senate, a 
summary outlining progress of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in meeting the pur- 
poses of the programs established under 
this subtitle. 
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“AQUACULTURE ADVISORY BOARD 

“Sec. 1477. (a) The Secretary shall estab- 
lish within the Department of Agriculture a 
board to be known as the Aquaculture Advi- 
sory Board (hereinafter in this subtitle re- 
ferred to as the “Board’’) which shall have a 
term of five years and which shall be com- 
posed of the following twelve members ap- 
pointed by the Secretary— 

“(1) four representatives of the Science 
and Education Administration, Department 
of Agriculture; and 

“(2) eight members appointed by the Sec- 
retary comprised of— 

“(A) two members representing coopera- 
tive extension services; 

“(B) two members representing State agri- 
cultural experiment stations; and 

"(C) four members representing national 

aquaculture organizations. 
Members of the Board shall serve without 
compensation for such service. While away 
from their homes or regular places of busi- 
ness in the performance of services for the 
Board, members of the Board shall be al- 
lowed travel expenses, including per diem in 
lieu of subsistence, in the same manner as 
persons employed intermittently in the 
Government service are allowed expenses 
under section 5703 of title 5 of the United 
States Code. 

"(b) The Board shall meet at the call of 
the Secretary, but at least annually, to con- 
sult with and advise the Secretary with re- 
spect to the implementation of this subtitle 
and to recommend priorities for the conduct 
of research and extension programs author- 
ized in this subtitle, under such rules and 
procedures for conducting business as the 
Secretary may, in the Secretary's discretion, 
prescribe. 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec. 1478. (a) There is authorized to be 
appropriated $7,500,000 for each fiscal year 
beginning after the effective date of this 
subtitle, and ending with the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1985, and not in 
excess of such sums as may after the date of 
enactment of this title be authorized by law 
for any subsequent fiscal year. 

“(b) Funds appropriated under subsection 
(a) shall be allocated by the Secretary for 
work to be done as mutually agreed upon 
between the Secretary and the institutions 
described in section 1476(b). The Secretary 
shall, whenever possible, consult with the 
Board in developing plans for the use of 
these funds.". 

"Subtitle M—Rangeland Research 
"PURPOSE 

“Sec. 1479. It is the purpose of this sub- 
title to promote the general welfare 
through improved productivity of the Na- 
tion's rangelands, which comprise 60 per 
centum of United States land area. Most of 
these rangelands are unsuited for cultiva- 
tion, but produce a great volume of forage 
inedible by humans, but readily converted 
to high quality food protein by grazing ani- 
mals in the most energy efficient form of 
agriculture. These native grazing lands 
occur throughout the United States and 
provide the source for major segments of 
the Nation's livestock industry. In addition 
to the many directly dependent on range, 
other segments of agriculture are indirectly 
dependent on range-fed livestock the har- 
vest crop aftermath and to stabilize grain 
prices by substituting forage for grain in 
times of grain scarcity or being fed more 
grain in times of surplus. Recent resource 
assessments indicate that forage production 
of rangeland can be increased at least 100 
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per centum through development and appli- 
cation of improved range management prac- 
tices while simultaneously enhancing wild- 
life, watershed, recreational, and aesthetic 
values and reducing hazards of erosion and 
flooding. 

"RANGELAND RESEARCH PROGRAM 


"SEC. 1480. The Secretary may develop 
and implement a cooperative rangeland re- 
search program in coordination with the 
program carried out under the Renewable 
Resources Extension Act of 1978 to improve 
the production and quality of desirable 
native forages or introduced forages which 
are managed in a similar manner to native 
forages for livestock and wildlife. The pro- 
gram shall include studies of: (1) manage- 
ment of rangelands and agricultural land as 
integrated systems for more efficient utili- 
zation of crops and waste products in the 
production of food and fiber; (2) manage- 
ment of rangeland watersheds to improve 
the condition of water utilization, water 
yield, water quality, and water conservation, 
and to protect against onsite and offsite 
damage of resources from floods, erosion, 
and other detrimental influences and to 
remedy unsatisfactory and unstable range- 
land conditions; (3) revegetation and reha- 
bilitation of rangelands including the con- 
trol of undesirable species of plants; and (4) 
such other matters as the Secretary consid- 
ers appropriate. 


"RANGELAND RESEARCH GRANTS 


“Sec. 1481. The Secretary may make 
grants to landgrant colleges and universi- 
ties, State agricultural experiment stations, 
and to colleges and universities and Federal 
laboratories having a demonstrable capacity 
in rangeland research, as determined by the 
Secretary, to carry out rangeland research. 
This grant program shall be based on a 
matching formula of 50 per centum Federal 
and 50 per centum non-Federal funding. 


"REPORTS 


“Sec. 1482. Not later than one year after 
the date of the enactment of this subtitle, 
and not later than March 1 of each succes- 
sive year the Secretary shall submit a report 
to the President, the House Committee on 
Agriculture, the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, the Senate Committee on Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition, and Forestry, and the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, out- 
lining progress of the Department in meet- 
ing the program requirements set forth in 
section 1480 of this subtitle. 


"RANGELAND RESEARCH ADVISORY BOARD 


“Sec. 1483. (a) The Secretary shall estab- 
lish a board to be known as the Rangeland 
Research Advisory Board which shall have 
& term of four years, and which shall be 
composed of the following twelve members 
appointed by the Secretary: 

“(1) Four representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture's Science and Educa- 
tion Administration, 

“(2) Four representatives of the State Ag- 
ricultural experiment stations, and 

"(3) Four representatives of national 
rangeland and range livestock organizations. 


The members shall serve without compensa- 
tion, if not otherwise officers or employees 
of the United States, except that they shall, 
while away from their homes or regular 
places of business in the performance of 
services for the Board, be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of subsist- 
ence, in the same manner as persons em- 
ployed intermittently in the Government 
service are allowed expenses under section 
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5701 through 5707 of title 5 of the United 
States Code. 

“(b) The Board shall meet at the call of 
the Secretary, but at least once annually, to 
consult with and advise the Secretary with 
respect to the implementation of this sub- 
title and to recommend priorities for the 
conduct of programs authorized under this 
subtitle, under such rules and procedures 
for conducting business as the Secretary 
shall prescribe. 


“APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 1484. (a) There are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated, to implement the 
provisions of this subtitle, such sums not to 
exceed $10,000,000 annually for the period 
beginning October 1, 1981, and ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1985, and thereafter such sums 
as may after the date of enactment of this 
subtitle be authorized by law for any subse- 
quent fiscal year. 

“(b) Funds appropriated under this sec- 
tion shall be allocated by the Secretary to 
eligible institutions for work to be done as 
mutually agreed upon between the Secre- 
tary and the eligible institution or institu- 
tions. The Secretary shall, whenever possi- 
ble, consult the Board in developing plans 
for the use of these funds.". 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Sec. 1435. The table of contents of the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1977 is amend- 
ed by— 

(1) inserting immediately after the item 
referring to section 1409 the following new 
item: 


“Sec. 1409A, Federal-State partnership and 
coordination."; and 


(2) adding at the end of title XIV the fol- 
lowing new items: 


“SUBTITLE L—AQUACULTURE 
“Sec. 1475. Purpose. 
“Sec. 1476. Agriculture assistance programs. 
“Sec. 1477. Aquaculture Advisory Board. 
“Sec. 1478. Authorization of appropriations.”’. 


“SUBTITLE M—RANGELAND RESEARCH 
“Sec. 1479. Purpose. 
“Sec. 1480. Rangeland research program. 
“Sec. 1481. Rangeland research grants. 
“Sec. 1482. Reports. 
“Sec. 1483. Rangeland Research Advisory 
Board. 
“Sec. 1484. Appropriations.”’. 


M'INTYRE-STENNIS ACT AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 1436. (a) Section 1 of the Act of Octo- 
ber 10, 1962 (16 U.S.C. 582a), commonly 
known as the McIntyre-Stennis Act of 1962, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: "It is also recognized that the 
provisions of this Act are essential to assist 
in providing the research background which 
undergirds the Forest and Rangeland Re- 
newable Resources Planning Act of 1974, 
the Renewable Resources Extension Act of 
1978, and the Soil and Water Conservation 
Act of 1978.". 

(b) Section 2 of the Act of October 10, 
1962 (16 U.S.C. 582a-1), commonly known as 
the McIntyre-Stennis Act of 1962, is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: “If more than one institution within a 
State is certified as qualifying for assist- 
ance, then it shall be the responsibility of 
such institutions in agreement with the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, to develop comple- 
mentary programs of forestry research for 
the State.". 

(c) Section 5 and section 6 of the Act of 
August 10, 1962 (16 U.S.C. 582a-4, 582a-5), 
commonly known as the McIntyre-Stennis 
Act of 1962, are amended to read as follows: 
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“Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary shall prescribe 
such rules as may be necessary to carry out 
this Act and to furnish such advice and as- 
sistance through a cooperative State forest- 
ry research unit in the Department of Agri- 
culture as will best promote the purpose of 
this Act. 

“(b) The Secretary shall appoint a council 
of not fewer than 16 members which shall 
be constituted to give representation to Fed- 
eral and State agencies concerned with de- 
veloping and utilizing the Nation's forest re- 
sources, the forest industries, the forestry 
schools of the State-certified eligible institu- 
tions, and volunteer public groups con- 
cerned with forests and related natural re- 
sources. The council shall meet at least an- 
nually and shall submit a report to the Sec- 
retary on regional and national planning 
and coordination of forestry research within 
the Federal and State agencies, forestry 
schools, and the forest industries, and shall 
advise the Secretary on the apportionment 
of funds. The Secretary shall seek, at least 
once each year, the advice of the council to 
accomplish efficiently the purposes of this 
Act. 

“Sec. 6. Apportionments among partici- 
pating States shall be determined by the 
Secretary after consultation with the coun- 
cil appointed under section 5. In making 
such apportionments, consideration shall be 
given to pertinent factors including non- 
Federal expenditures for forestry research 
by State-certified eligible institutions, areas 
of non-Federal commercial forest land, and 
the volume of timber cut annually. Three 
per centum of such funds as may be appro- 
priated shall be made available to the Secre- 
tary for administration of this Act.". 


PROHIBITION AGAINST REDUCTION OF STATE 
FUNDS UPON INCREASE IN FEDERAL ALLOTMENT 


Sec. 1437. (a) Section 3 of the Act of 
March 2, 1887 (7 U.S.C. 361c), commonly 
known as the Hatch Act of 1887, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new subsec- 
tion (g) as follows: 


"(g) If in any year the amount made avail- 
able by a State from its own funds (includ- 
ing any revenue-sharing funds) to a State 
agricultural experiment station is reduced 
because of an increase in the allotment 
made available under this Act, the allot- 
ment to the State agricultural experiment 
station from the appropriation in the next 
succeeding fiscal year shall be reduced in an 
equivalent amount. The Secretary shall re- 
apportion the amount of such reduction to 
other States for use by their agricultural ex- 
periment stations.". 


(b) Section 4 of the Act of October 10, 
1962 (16 U.S.C 582a-3), commonly known as 
the McIntire-Stennis Act of 1962, is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: "If in any year the amount made avail- 
able by a State from its own funds (includ- 
ing any revenue-sharing funds) to a State- 
certified institution eligible for assistance 
under this Act is reduced because of an in- 
crease in the allotment made available 
under this Act, the allotment of such State- 
certified institution from the next succeed- 
ing appropriation shall be reduced in an 
equivalent amount. The Secretary shall re- 
apportion the amount of such reduction to 
other eligible colleges and universities of 
the same State if there be any that qualify 
therefor and, if there be none, the Secretary 
shall reapportion such amount to the quali- 
fying colleges and universities of other 
States participating in the forestry research 
program.". 
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EXCESS FEDERAL PROPERTY 

Sec. 1438. Section 202(d)(2) of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 (40 U.S.C. 483) is amended by— 

(1) striking out the word “or” at the end 
of subparagraph (C); 

(2) striking out the period at the end of 
subparagraph (D) and inserting in lieu 
thereof a semicolon and the word “or”; and 

(3) adding the following new subpara- 
graph immediately after subparagraph (D): 

"(E) property furnished by the Secretary 
of Agriculture to any State or county exten- 
sion service engaged in cooperative agricul- 
tural extension work pursuant to the Act of 
May 8, 1914, commonly known as the 
Smith-Lever Act (7 U.S.C. 341 et seq.); any 
State experiment station engaged in cooper- 
ative agricultural research work pursuant to 
the Act of March 2, 1887, commonly known 
as the Hatch Act (7 U.S.C. 361a et seq.); and 
any institution engaged in cooperative agri- 
cultural research and extension work pursu- 
ant to sections 1444 and 1445 of the Nation- 
al Agricultural Research, Extension, and 
Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3221- 
22), where title is retained in the United 
States. For the purpose of this provision, 
the term 'State' means any one of the fifty 
States, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
Guam, American Samoa, the Common- 
wealth of the Northern Marianas, the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, the Virgin 
Islands of the United States, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.". 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 1439. This title and the amendments 
made by this title shall take effect on Octo- 
ber 1, 1981. 


Mr. BROWN of California. Title 
XIV of the Food and Agriculture Act 
of 1981 contains provisions of impor- 
tance to all parts of our society. Pro- 
ducers and consumers alike benefit 
from the food, nutrition, and agricul- 
ture research, extension, and teaching 
programs authorized here. The appli- 
cation of past research results has pro- 
vided us with a bounty of agricultural 
production. But we must protect our 
research, extension, and education 
system if we are to continue to 
produce at current levels. 

I have been concerned for some time 
we have been “mining” our research 
and knowledge base in agriculture. By 
this I mean that we are taking more 
out of the research, extension, and 
teaching system than we are putting 
back in. Outlays for this system have 
remained constant for many years, yet 
the importance of the agriculture 
sector in our economy has grown dra- 
matically. Our current bounty of pro- 
duction results from applications of 
research done over the last 40 years. 
While we can expect these good times 
to continue into the near future, there 
are new factors entering the picture 
which our past research has not had 
to deal with. 

We are currently facing a number of 
limitations to resources which are vital 
to agricultural production. Energy cost 
increases are driving up the cost of ag- 
ricultural production and forcing 
changes in farming practices. Water of 
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a quality and quantity to sustain our 
agricultural production will become in- 
creasingly limited. Our soil resources 
are eroding at a rate that threatens 
our productivity in the near term. We 
need to develop new strategies for 
dealing with these limitations. But 
this research requires a strong com- 
mitment by the Federal and State 
partners in our system. It also requires 
a better job of coordination between 
the Department of Agriculture and 
other Government agencies and be- 
tween our public sector efforts and 
private sector research. 

This planning and coordination 
function is accomplished, in part, by 
two advisory bodies established in the 
1977 farm bill: the Joint Council on 
Food and Agricultural Sciences and 
the National Agricultural Research 
and Extension Users Advisory Board. 
In this year’s legislation, minor 
changes are made to these two bodies 
to enhance their operation. As was 
pointed out in the report accompany- 
ing H.R. 3603, the diversity of view- 
points represented on these bodies is 
of great assistance to the Congress. 
We obtain a much more thorough ex- 
amination of issues than could be pro- 
vided from a narrower perspective and 
expect that the present diversity will 
be continued. 

Recognizing the delay between the 
initiation of research and its applica- 
tion, an increased emphasis on longer 
range planning is included in the pro- 
visions of title XIV. The Joint Council 
is to prepare, by June 30, 1983, a 5- 
year plan for food and agricultural sci- 
ences and update this plan every 2 
years. A separate mandate is given to 
the Secretary to develop a long-range 
research needs assessment. This needs 
assessment should involve the best 
minds inside and outside of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and produce a 
document of use to all parts of the 
food and agriculture sector. 

This title also reinforces the impor- 
tance of the Federal-State partnership 
in our research, extension, and teach- 
ing system. Numerous changes are 
made to emphasize the role of the 
land-grant institutions and to facili- 
tate their valuable contribution to our 
food and agriculture sector. 

In an attempt to take advantage of 
research taking place in other disci- 
plines, the competitive grants program 
is reauthorized. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DE LA GARZA 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DE LA GARZA: 
On page 179 immediately after line 22 insert 
the following new section: 

AUTHORITY TO AWARD GRANTS TO UPGRADE 1890 

LAND-GRANT COLLEGE RESEARCH FACILITIES 

Sec. 1441. (a) It is hereby declared to be 
the intent of the Congress to assist the in- 


stitutions eligible to receive funds under the 
Act of August 30, 1890 (7 U.S.C. 321-326 and 
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328), including Tuskegee Institute (herein- 
after referred to in this section as “eligible 
institutions”), in the acquisition and im- 
provement of research facilities and equip- 
ment so that eligible institutions may par- 
ticipate fully with the State agricultural ex- 
periment stations in a balanced attack on 
the research needs of the people of their 
States. 

(b) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Secretary of Agriculture 
for the purpose of carrying out the provi- 
sions of this section $10,000,000 for each of 
the fiscal years 1982 through 1986, such 
sums to remain available until expended. 

(c) 4 per centum of the sums appropriated 
pursuant to this section shall be available to 
the Secretary for administration of this 
grants program. The remaining funds shall 
be available for grants to the eligible insti- 
tutions for the purpose of assisting them in 
the purchase of equipment and land, and 
the planning, construction, alteration, or 
renovation of buildings to strengthen their 
capacity to conduct research in the food and 
agricultural sciences. 

(d) Grants awarded pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall be made in such amounts and 
under such terms and conditions as the Sec- 
retary shall determine necessary for carry- 
ing out the purposes of this section. 

(e) Federal funds provided under this sec- 
tion may not be utilized for the payment of 
any overhead costs of the eligible institu- 
tions. 

(f) The Secretary may promulgate such 
rules and regulations as the Secretary may 
deem necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this section. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment is the identical word- 
ing of the bill, H.R. 1309, which has al- 
ready passed the House by voice vote 
and it is an attempt since it has not 
been picked up in the Senate, to incor- 
porate it into this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. DE LA GARZA). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MRS. SMITH OF 
NEBRASKA 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. SMITH of Ne- 
braska: Page 179, after line 19, insert the 
following new section: 

APPORTIONMENT OF FUNDS APPROPRIATED FOR 
SCHOOLS OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 

Sec. 1439. Section 1415(cX2) of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Research, Extension, 
and Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 
3151(c)(2)) is amended by striking out the 
colon and the proviso. 

Page 179, line 21, strike out “Sec. 1439." 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 1440." 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska (during 
the reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
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ment be considered as read and print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment will eliminate a 
roadblock to future construction of 
Colleges of Veterinary Medicine. 

Section 1415 of title XIV of the 1977 
Farm bill authorizes appropriations 
for matching grants to regional 
schools of veterinary medicine. To 
qualify, such a school, which empha- 
sizes treatment of food animals, must 
have 50 percent State and local match- 
ing funds and must have the coopera- 
tion of at least one other State than 
that in which it is located. 

The authority has never been used, 
for two reasons. First, schools have 
been able to acquire funds through 
the Department of Health and Human 
Services. However, as a result of 
budget cuts, such funds for construc- 
tion are no longer available. Second, 
there is à provision in section 1415 
that requires 50 percent of any funds 
appropriated for new schools to be 
available for existing accredited 
schools. 

This provision, more than any other, 
has effectively eliminated use of the 
authority for construction of colleges 
of veterinary medicine. Incredibly, it 
requires that if any prospective school 
asks for funding, any resulting appro- 
priation must be double the amount 
requested. The use of funds made 
available under such an appropriation 
to existing schools is undefined. 

We all know that appropriating new 
construction money is nearly impossi- 
ble, but appropriating “double the 
money” is totally impossible. 

This amendment does not involve 
any money, is acceptable to the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medicine Association, 
and is not opposed by the majority or 
minority of the agriculture committee. 
It will simply remove a roadblock to 
future use of the authority for con- 
struction of regional food animal col- 
leges of veterinary medicine. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, we 
have examined the gentlewoman’s 
amendment and consider it to be a val- 
uable addition to the present law and 
would be very happy to accept it on 
our side. 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. WAMPLER. I want to commend 
the gentlewoman from Nebraska for 
her interest in title XIV of this bill. 
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She has made many valuable contribu- 
tions and certainly this amendment is 
one of them. We are certainly willing 
to accept it on this side. 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. I thank 
the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Nebraska (Mrs. SMITH). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BROWN OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brown of 
California: On page 158, line 13, “strike ‘by 
the State director of the cooperative exten- 
sion service.’” 

Mr. BROWN of California (during 
the reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment be considered as read and print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, this amendment is offered 
to satisfy the concerns of a number of 
1890 extension administrators who 
feel that the current language in the 
bill does not allow the 1890 institu- 
tions sufficient flexibility to develop 
their own independent extension work 
plans. The amendment merely elimi- 
nates the provision that each State’s 
work plan be submitted by the State 
director of the cooperative extension 
service. 

This amendment is in keeping with a 
resolution recently passed at the 
southern regional meeting of exten- 
sion directors and administrators and 
is acceptable to the Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

The amended language is a result of 
the coordinated efforts of a special 
task force consisting of a representa- 
tive of the National Association of 
State Universities and Land-Grant 
Colleges (NASULGC), the chairman of 
the Extension Committee on Policy 
(ECOP), and the chairman of the 1890 
Extension Committee. 

While my amendment insures that 
the 1890 extension administrators can 
continue to maintain a strong voice in 
the planning and execution of pro- 
grams geared to their special needs, it 
is expected that the State’s extension 
programs will continue to be coordi- 
nated in order to eliminate any dupli- 
cation and fragmentation of effort and 
to best fit the requirements of the 
people of the State as a whole. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN OF California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. As chairman of 
the subcommittee that has jurisdic- 
tion over this matter, we appreciate 
the gentleman’s interest and we would 
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gladly accept the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. WAMPLER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I wish to associate myself with the 
remarks of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. DE LA GARZA) and 
we are perfectly willing to accept the 
gentleman’s amendment on this side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Brown). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, title XIV of H.R. 
3603 amends the 1977 farm bill in sey- 
eral critical areas and extends other 
provisions of this title for an addition- 
al 4 years. In particular, it more clear- 
ly defines the partnership arrange- 
ments that have existed between the 
Federal Government and the States in 
the food and agricultural research, ex- 
tension, and teaching systems for well 
over 100 years. 

For example, the principal advisory 
body to the Secretary of Agriculture 
in the food and agricultural sciences is 
strengthened to achieve a more repre- 
sentative balance between scientific 
experts from the State land-grant col- 
leges and other educational institu- 
tions and the Federal representation 
on the Joint Council than now exists 
in the current act. This change should 
greatly improve the quality of the 
advice given the Secretary on agricul- 
tural research, extension, and teach- 
ing matters by the Joint Council and 
at the same time improve the partici- 
pation of the State research, exten- 
sion, and teaching institutions in the 
overall system. Additionally, the Users 
Advisory Board, made up from all sec- 
tors of society which benefit from ag- 
ricultural research, extension, and 
teaching, has also been strengthened 
to increase producer representation on 
this body. 

One of the main deficiencies of the 
1977 act was the failure of the Con- 
gress to establish a policy head for the 
food and agricultural sciences in the 
Department of Agriculture. These 
amendments provide for an Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture with the 
prime mission of administering this 
title. The mission of American agricul- 
ture is to provide food, fiber, and 
forest products to our economy at rea- 
sonable prices and also to play a major 
role in supplying these products to a 
world whose appetite seems to be lim- 
itless, especially as time goes forward 
into the coming century. It goes with- 
out saying that agricultural science, 
extension, and teaching will play a 
major role in accomplishing the task 
of increasing agricultural production 
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beyond our present capacity in the 
face of limited water, soil, energy, and 
financial supplies. Leadership to head 
up this task is demanded. An assistant 
secretary for agricultural research, ex- 
tension, and teaching will assist great- 
ly in meeting this need. 

Several new features are also includ- 
ed. One would provide authorization 
for a new subtitle on rangeland re- 
search, which provides authorization 
for a new and expanded rangeland re- 
search program, proposed by our 
chairman, Mr. pE LA Garza. There is 
also a new subtitle on aquaculture, 
which provides direction and authori- 
zation for a specific aquaculture re- 
search and extension program in the 
Department of Agriculture, thus car- 
rying out the provisions of the Nation- 
al Aquacultural Act of 1980. 

At this point I want to commend the 
contributions of Chairman DE LA 
Garza and Subcommittee Chairman 
Brown of California and many other 
members of our committee for their 
bipartisan efforts on behalf of this 
bill. Far too often we tend to overlook 
the hard work of our researchers and 
extension scientists who day-by-day 
work to put food on our tables, clothes 
on our backs, furniture in our homes 
and shelter for our young ones. We as 
Americans have been living in an era 
of plenty, a period of oversupply. To- 
morrow we face a period of ever-in- 
creasing shortages. Science and tech- 
nology, alone, can provide us with the 
key to the future. I urge your support 
for this title. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BETHUNE 


Mr. BETHUNE. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BETHUNE: 
Page 179, insert the following new section 
after line 19, and redesignate the following 
section accordingly: 


TRANSFER OF FISH RESEARCH AND 
EXPERIMENTATION PROGRAM 


Sec. 1439. (a) The Act entitled “An Act to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
establish a program for the purpose of car- 
rying on certain research and experimenta- 
tion to develop methods for commerical pro- 
duction of fish on flooded rice acreage in ro- 
tation with rice field crops, and for other 
purposes”, approved March 15, 1958 (16 
U.S.C. 778-778c), is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Secretary of the Inte- 
rior” in the first section, section 2, and sec- 
tion 3, and inserting in lieu thereof ''Secre- 
tary of Agriculture"; and 

(2) by striking out “Department of Agri- 
culture" in the first section and section 3, 
and inserting in lieu thereof "Department 
of the Interior". 

(b) Within ninety days after the effective 
date of this title, the personnel employed in 
connection with, and the assets, liabilities, 
contracts, real and personal property, rec- 
ords, and unexpended balance of appropria- 
tions, authorizations, allocations, and other 
funds employed, held, arising from, avail- 
able to, or to be made available in connec- 
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tion with the functions transferred by this 
Act, subject to section 202 of the Budget 
and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950, 
shall be transferred to the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. 

Mr. BETHUNE (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order against the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kentucky reserves a point of 
order. 

Mr. BETHUNE. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for reserving the 
point of order in order to give me a 
chance to be heard on this amend- 
ment. 

This amendment that I propose 
would simply transfer the Fish Farm- 
ing Experimental Station at Stuttgart, 
Ark., from the Department of the In- 
terior to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

I offer this amendment because as a 
Member of Congress every year since I 
have been here I have had the prob- 
lem of having to go all about this 
House and over on the Senate side to 
get the funding for this particular fish 
farming experimental station put back 
into the legislation. 

I have discovered in the course of 
these travels, not being a member of 
either the Agriculture Committee or 
the Interior Committee that the agri- 
culture people have a very keen inter- 
est in catfish farming. They seem very 
interested in getting into agriculture. 
They are doing research at universi- 
ties and they could really use this fa- 
cility. 

The work that is being done here is 
more nearly related to the production 
of food and the kinds of functions that 
we have in the Agriculture Depart- 
ment than we find in the fish and 
wildlife services; so it occurred to me 
that in order to save this process each 
year that we simply ought to move 
this from one department to another 
and be done with all the difficulty and 
get it into those departments of Gov- 
ernment that really care about the 
mission that we are trying to accom- 
plish down there. 

As a matter of fact, the record bears 
out that not only is it difficult to get 
the funding back in for this very pro- 
ductive facility, but when the funding 
is approved it is approved at the con- 
stant level and therefore due to infla- 
tion we wind up with less money and 
less personnel and we are unable to do 
the work that we should be doing at 
the station. So that is why I offer the 
amendment. 

I would very much like to hear the 
comments of the distinguished gentle- 
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man from Kentucky and others who 
are on the committees that I have had 
difficulty with in the last couple years. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Kentucky wish to be heard 
on his point of order? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

POINT OF ORDER 

Mr. Chairman, I make a point of 
order that the gentleman's amend- 
ment is in violation of House rule 
XXI, clause 5, which prohibits the 
consideration of an amendment which 
proposes an appropriation to a bill re- 
ported by a committee not having that 
jurisdiction. 

The amendment before us violates 
this rule at the bottom of the first 
page by transferring an unexpended 
balance of an Interior appropriation to 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Rule XXI, clause 5, says: 

No bill or joint resolution carrying appro- 
priations shall be reported by any commit- 
tee not having jurisdiction to report appro- 
priations, nor shall an amendment propos- 
ing an appropriation be in order during the 
consideration of a bill or joint resolution re- 
ported by a committee not having that ju- 
risdiction. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Arkansas wish to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. BETHUNE. Yes; Mr. Chairman, 
I recognize the jurisdiction difficulties 
and the parliamentary difficulties. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BETHUNE. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
just would like to join in the presenta- 
tion made by the gentleman in the 
well. We have that same situation oc- 
curring all over the country. 

I recognize the jurisdictional ques- 
tion which the Chair has to rule on; 
but the Department of the Interior is 
constantly threatening and attempt- 
ing to cut out these fish hatcheries. 
The Interior Department does not 
seem to have any realization that it 
has become a big commercial enter- 
prise and of very great importance not 
only to the consumer, but to the pro- 
ducer. 

It might surprise many folks to 
know that this program was started by 
Senator Fulbright of Arkansas, whose 
interests were in many directions. 

I would just like to say here that I 
hope this committee will give some 
thought to taking such authorizing 
steps as may be helpful in putting 
this, as a commercial enterprise, into 
the Department of Agriculture so that 
we may bring together those that have 
a knowledge of the program with 
those who have the money. 

As Members know, I have been 
chairman of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Agriculture for a long 
time; and Interior just simply does not 
seem to have an understanding beyond 
sport fishing. This has become a big 
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problem and I think more properly it 
should be in the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BETHUNE. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Let me associate myself with the re- 
marks of the distinguished gentleman 
from Mississippi (Mr. WHITTEN). Title 
XIV of the bill that is currently before 
us authorizes research in aquaculture. 
This is a recognition of a great poten- 
tial that we should give more atten- 
tion to. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture, I would like to see the De- 
partment of Agriculture more actively 
involved in this area of research and 
production. 

(Mr. WAMPLER asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. BETHUNE. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for his contribu- 
tion. 

I think it is plain from the colloquy 
here that there is an interest in agri- 
culture for this particular station. 

The CHAIRMAN. While the Chair 
permits this colloquy pending the re- 
quest to withdraw the amendment, 
does the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. SNYDER) continue to reserve his 
point of order which he has made? 

Mr. SNYDER. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Arkansas still has the time. 

Mr. BETHUNE. Mr. Chairman, I 
know the gentleman from New Jersey 
was not present, but we had a discus- 
sion about this earlier. 

Of course, the crux of this matter is 
that my concern is for the continued 
development of this very worthy proj- 
ect in fish farming at the experimen- 
tal station at Stuttgart, Ark. 

Mr. FORSYTHE. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BETHUNE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

(Mr. FORSYTHE asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. FORSYTHE. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to point out that even 
though I do object to the transfer to 
the Department of Agriculture that I 
do believe this is a very good facility 
and that we should try to work togeth- 
er in seeing that it does get sufficient 
funding to keep it in business, because 
it is doing very good work and we 
should try to do that. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment which has been of- 
fered by my distinguished colleague 
from Arkansas. 

The Stuttgart Fish Farming Experi- 
mental Station was established to pro- 
vide much-needed research, extension, 
and diagnostic services to the commer- 
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cial fish farming industry. It is the 
only Federal facility with the specific 
role of providing such services. 

The National Aquaculture Act of 
1980 provides for the establishment of 
a National Aquaculture Plan by 
March, 1982. This plan will identify 
the obstacles to the development of 
the U.S. aquaculture industry and will 
determine which Federal department 
is best equipped to assist in overcom- 
ing these obstacles. 

Preceding passage of this historic 
act, it was clear that the Department 
of the Interior had the best capability 
to carry out certain disease and nutri- 
tional research work relating to the 
aquaculture of various species. Con- 
gressional testimony is replete with 
examples of the outstanding work 
done in this field by the Department 
of the Interior. All parties involved in 
the development of the aquaculture 
bill agreed that such research would 
be a major contribution to aquaculture 
development—and the major compo- 
nent of the Department of the Interi- 
or’s research capability is the Stutt- 
gart Fish Farming Experimental Sta- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, it is both premature 
and illogical to transfer this facility 
from the Department of the Interior 
to the Department of Agriculture. 
Such a transfer prior to the comple- 
tion of the aquaculture plan prejudges 
how the plan should be implemented. 
Further, such a transfer would seri- 
ously undermine the Department of 
the Interior’s capability to continue 
this important research for all recre- 
ational and commercial fisheries spe- 
cies. 

I recognize that the Stuttgart facili- 
ty would continue to operate within 
the Department of Agriculture but I 
also know that their interest in aqua- 
culture disease and nutritional re- 
search is substantially more limited 
than that carried out by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Further, the 
Stuttgart Experimental Station is only 
one component of the Department of 
the Interior’s extensive fish research 
program, and its transfer would prob- 
ably mean a lesser capability to con- 
tinue in their overall fish research 
program. 

In the absence of any hearings on 
this proposal, and in the absence of a 
completed aquaculture plan, and given 
the serious adverse impacts such a 
transfer could have on the success of 
the Interior Department's fish re- 
search program, I urge that this 
amendment be defeated. 

Mr. BETHUNE. Well, that is good 
news to the gentleman in the well. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mrs. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I represent a district 
that has only a small handful of farm- 
ers in it. However, as a representative 
of an urban area, I fully recognize the 
importance of agriculture to the eco- 
nomic and nutritional well-being of 
the consumers that reside in the city 
of New Orleans and suburban Jeffer- 
son Parish. We must have the bounti- 
ful harvests of our farmers in order to 
survive. 

We in America are fortunate: Our 
farmers are the most productive in the 
history of the world. Not only do they 
provide sufficient food for our tables 
and fiber for our clothes, but they 
produce additional crops and foods so 
that we may export them and thus 
help develop a more positive balance 
in our international trades. We in New 
Orleans are especially aware of the 
commerce that the lively trading 
brings through our port facilities. 

Because I represent a nonagricul- 
tural district, I frequently have to rely 
on people from around the State of 
Louisiana for advice in farm matters. 
One trusted adviser is Fred Huenefeld, 
a farmer and active citizen who lives 
near Monroe. 

Recently, Mr. Huenefeld took the 
time to put his thoughts on paper so 
that I might better appreciate the 
plight of the American farmer. He 
makes the point that our “prosperity 
depends on farm income as farm 
income makes up one-seventh of the 
income of the Nation" and that “the 
income of the farm family is the key 
to our economic well-being." 

Mr. Chairman, I think we all can 
agree with Mr. Huenefeld's reasoning. 
Our economy is heavily dependent on 
the strength of our agricultural sector 
and I would hope that this House will 
pass a farm bill that will strengthen 
our agricultural sector because it will, 
in the end, strengthen our national 
economy. 

At this point, I would like to include 
in the Recorp the essay I received 
from Mr. Fred Huenefeld, Jr. of 
Monroe, La.: 

High interest rates and low crop prices are 
squeezing the American farmer. They are 
caught in a worsening credit bind. Crop 
prices on à national average have dropped 
40 percent to the American farmer in the 
past 6 months. It is projected by the USDA 
that on a 515 Ib. yield, it cost 89.8 cents to 
raise a pound of cotton. Todays price of 
cotton is running around 62 cents to 65 
cents depending on grade. USDA said cost 
of production per acre rose 20 percent for 
corn, 16 percent for wheat, and 14 percent 
for soybeans in 1980. 

The raw materials grown or extracted 
each year from the soil represent what we 
call New Wealth. Keep this firmly in mind, 
New Wealth. New Wealth is the key to the 
working of our economy. The exchanges of 
money that make up the economy actually 
begin with the production of New Wealth. 

In many ways, our economy is like a tree. 
The roots take the minerals and water from 
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the soil and make a life giving sap that 
flows to all parts of the tree and supports it. 
The minerals and water are raw materials. 
The roots are the producers—the farmers, 
ranchers, miners, lumbermen, oilmen, and 
fishermen—who make them available to the 
tree, and who provide the economy with the 
lifeblood. No tree can live if it is separated 
from its roots. It withers and it dies, The 
same thing holds true with the economy. 
Cut off the root—the raw material produc- 
ers—and the tree (the rest of the economy) 
dies. Unfortunately, we are at that thresh- 
old now in the United States. Most of all, we 
have lost sight of this basic fact of economy 
life. So have the policy makers, the people 
who are supposed to come up with solutions 
to our many economy problems. They 
ignore the importance of New Wealth and 
focus mistakenly on other areas. This is 
why their solutions do not work, none of 
their ideas really cut into the heart of the 
problem. They just keep missing the point. 
One man who did not miss the point was 
Carl Wilken, an economist and mathemati- 
cian by profession who set about to discover 
the whys and wherefores of the Great De- 
pression of 1930. In the course of his work, 
Wilken undercovered a relationship be- 
tween New Wealth and the prosperity of 
the overall economy. Our sources of new 
wealth—farming, mining, timber and fish- 
ing—(farming being the biggest) provide 
about 70 percent of the New Wealth created 
in this nation. So, Wilken focused his study 
on the role of agriculture in the economy. 
Wilken discovered a simple and precise rela- 
tionship between farm income and national 
income. Whenever farm income equals one- 
seventh of national income, times are good, 
and whenever farm income is below one-sev- 
enth, times are bad. Wilkens pointed out 
that the heartbeat of American economy is 
American agriculture. Prosperity depends 
on farm income as farm income makes up 
one-seventh of the income of the whole 
nation, the economy produces prosperity for 
all. The income of the family farm is the 
key to our economic well being. At first 
glance, this connection between farm 
income and national income may seem 
strange, but with a bit of thought it shows 
why it makes sense. The money our farmer 
was paid for his wheat does not remain in 
his pocket or checking account. Instead, he 
spends it giving his worker wages, paying off 
loans, buying new equipment, and sending 
his children to college and so forth. The 
income that goes to the farmer from the 
sale of New Wealth turns into income for 
the people of the other sectors of the econo- 
my. The same exchange of income flows 
from businesses that handle the agricultur- 
al products and people who receive the 
money from the farmer for goods and serv- 
ices. These people, too, pay workers, pay off 
loans, buy new equipment, etc. The people 
who receive the money again spend it. On 
and on, the process goes, with each dollar 
changing hands seven times. Thus, each 
dollar of income to the farmer becomes $7 
to the income to others. There is no way to 
make too much of the importance of this re- 
lationship between the creation of New 
Wealth and the rest of us. Our income ulti- 
mately comes from their income, so the 
more or less the farmers earn, the more of 
less we earn. Suppose a farmer grows 1 mil- 
lion bushels of corn that sells for $1 per 
bushel. The income to the farmers from the 
corn is $1 million which they have spent 
and which eventually becomes $7 million to 
the national income. Now, suppose the price 
of corn drops to 50 cents per bushel. Farm- 
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ers get only $500,000 which becomes $3.5 
million to the national income. Thus, the 
drop in the price of corn costs the whole 
economy $3.5 in lost income. This is the 
exact situation we are in today with a drop 
in the price of agricultural products. The 
entire economy of our nation is going to 
suffer if we do not stabilize and strengthen 
the price of American agricultural products, 
Monday's Wall Street Journal article by 
Chase Manhattan Bank economist predicted 
$100 billion deficit for 1981. Farmers cannot 
afford to sell their products at below the 
cost of production. Today, USDA figures es- 
timate that it cost 89.8 cents to produce a 
pound of cotton with a 515 Ib. average. Yet, 
cotton is selling below the cost of produc- 
tion today. The same is true with rice, 
sugar, and soybeans. It is time America 
woke up and helped solve this problem. 

Our choice, while one is still available to 
us, is to restore parity to agriculture and 
thereby restore sanity to our dollar and sol- 
vency to our economy. Parity does not cost 
anything. It creates wealth from nature. 
When our largest industry (agriculture) 
makes a profit, the whole economy is under- 
pinned. As fresh New Wealth is pumped 
into our anemic bloodstream, the dollar is 
stabilized, employment is supportive, inter- 
est rates are digestible, and the cancerous 
growth of debt is arrested. 

Knowing that most of the nation's wealth 
poured through the farm gate, and knowing 
that as our biggest industries faired, so 
faired our nation, Wilkens projected the na- 
tional income with 98 percent accuracy 6 
months prior to his publication. He did this 
for fifteen consecutive years. Such cannot 
be guess work. He foretold what would 
happen and why. He also patiently ex- 
plained why the soothsayings of political 
economists were a false economy. His obser- 
vations were fortified by the teachings of 
such historians as Arnold Toynbee, Henri 
Piernne, and Will Durant, that nation after 
nation has fallen when it emptied its coun- 
tryside and denied agriculture a rightful 
place in the scheme of things. 

It is time for our policy makers to realize 
their responsibility in writing a 1981 Agri- 
culture Act that will strengthen American 
agriculture and the economy of this nation. 
Today is not too late. Political problems are 
the preserves of the state. It is the job of 
the farmers to produce food which he has 
done superbly, work in his factory 24 hours 
a day, 7 days a week. It is the job of the gov- 
ernment to see that our food producers are 
treated with parity and not discrimination. 
Government has ignored this responsibility. 

Germany, France, Holland, Switzerland, 
and other European common market coun- 
tries are now in better shape than we are, 
buying our gold and discounting our dollars. 
The common market pushes exports of 
steel, electronics, and food to the United 
States. We are reacting by protecting steel 
and electronics, but not food. Strange, isn't 
it, that we are enjoying the finest economy 
of any nation in history while simultaneous- 
ly presiding over its liquidation. As Pogo 
says, “We have met the enemy, and they is 


Agricultural leaders, farmers, bankers, 
businessmen and farm organizations and 
the general public need to shoulder the har- 
ness and face reality with the American ag- 
riculture. 


FRED HUENEFELD, Jr. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
designate title XV. 
Title XV reads as follows: 
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TITLE XV—CREDIT, RURAL 
DEVELOPOMENT, AND FAMILY FARMS 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION REAL ESTATE 
AND OPERATING LOANS TO COOPERATIVES 


Sec. 1501. (a) The last sentence of section 
302 of the Consolidated Farm and Rural De- 
velopment Act (7 U.S.C. 1922) is amended 
by striking out “cooperatives, corporations, 
and partnerships”, and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘corporations and partnerships”, 
and by inserting immediately before the 
period at the end thereof the following: “in 
the case of cooperatives, corporations, and 
partnerships". 

(b) The last sentence of section 311(a) of 
the Consolidated Farm and Rural Develop- 
ment Act (7 U.S.C. 1941(a)) is amended by 
striking out “cooperatives, corporations and 
partnerships", and inserting in lieu thereof 
“corporations, and partnerships", and by in- 
serting immediately before the period at the 
end thereof the following: “in the case of 
cooperatives, corporations, and partner- 
ships". 

INTEREST RATES ON FARMERS HOME ADMINIS- 
TRATION WATER AND WASTE DISPOSAL AND 
COMMUNITY FACILITY LOANS, LOANS TO LOW- 
INCOME LIMITED RESOURCE BORROWERS, AND 
LOANS FOR NONFARM FACILITIES ON PRIME 
FARMLANDS 


Sec. 1502. (a) Section 307(a) of the Con- 
solidated Farm and Rural Development Act 
(7 U.S.C. 1927(a)) is amended by— 

(1) in paragraph (2), striking out “and (5)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘(5), and (6)"; 

(2) in paragraph (4), striking out “The” 
and inserting in lieu thereof "Except as oth- 
erwise provided in paragraph (6), the”; 

(3) amending paragraph (3) as follows: 

“(3)(A) Except as provided in paragraph 
(6), the interest rates on loans (other than 
guaranteed loans), to public bodies or non- 
profit associations (including Indian tribes 
on Federal and State reservations and other 
federally recognized Indian tribal groups) 
for water and waste disposal facilities and 
essential community facilities shall be set 
by the Secretary at rates not to exceed the 
current market yield for outstanding munic- 
ipal obligations with remaining periods to 
maturity comparable to the average maturi- 
ty for such loans, and adjusted to the near- 
est one-eight of 1 per centum; and not in 
excess of 5 per centum per annum for any 
such loans which are for the upgrading of 
existing facilities or construction of new fa- 
cilities as required to meet applicable health 
or sanitary standards in areas where the 
median family income of the persons to be 
served by such facility is below the poverty 
line prescribed by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget as adjusted under section 
625 of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964 (42 U.S.C. 2971d) and in other areas as 
the Secretary may provide where a signifi- 
cant portion of the persons to be served by 
such facilities are of low income, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary. 

“(B) Except as provided in paragraph (6), 
the interest rates on loans (other than guar- 
anteed loans) under section 310D of this 
title shall be as determined by the Secre- 
tary, but not in excess of one-half of the 
current average market yield on outstand- 
ing marketable obligations of the United 
States with remaining periods to maturity 
comparable to the average maturities of 
such loans, nor less than 5 per centum per 
annum."; and 

(4) adding at the end thereof a new para- 
graph (6) as follows: 

“(6)(A) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this section, in the case of loans 
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(other than guaranteed loans) made or in- 
sured under the authorities specified in sub- 
paragraph (B) for activities that involve the 
use of prime farmland as defined in sub- 
paragraph (C), the interest rates shall be 
the interest rates otherwise applicable 
under this section increased by 2 per 
centum per annum. Wherever practicable, 
construction by a State, municipality, or 
other political subdivision of local govern- 
ment that is supported by loans described in 
the preceding sentence shall be placed on 
land that is not prime farmland, in order to 
reserve the maximum practicable amount of 
those prime and unique lands for produc- 
tion of food and fiber. Where other options 
exist for the siting of such construction and 
where the governmental authority still de- 
sires to carry out such construction on 
prime farmland, the 2 per centum interest 
rate increase provided by this clause shall 
apply, but such increased interest rate shall 
not apply where such other options do not 
exist. 

"(B) The authorities referred to in sub- 
paragraph (A) are— 

“() clauses (2) and (3) of section 303(a), 

“(i) the provisions of section 304(a) relat- 
ing to the financing of outdoor recreational 
enterprises or the conversion of farming or 
ranching operations to recreational uses, 

“(iD section 304(b), 

“(iv) the provisions of section 306(a)(1) re- 
lating to loans for recreational develop- 
ments and essential community facilities, 

"(v) section 306(a)(15), 

"(vi) clause (1) of section 310B(a), 

"(vii) subsections (d) and (e) of section 
310B, and 

"(viii) section 310D(a) as it relates to the 
making or insuring of loans under clauses 
(2) and (3) of section 303(a). 

"(C) For purposes of this paragraph the 
term ‘prime farmland’ means prime farm- 
lands and unique farmland as those terms 
are defined in sections 657.5 (a) and (b) of 
title 7, Code of Federal Regulations (1980).". 

(b) Section 316(a) of the Consolidated 
Farm and Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 
1946(a) is amended— 

(1) inserting “(1)” after “(a)”; 

(2) inserting “and as provided in para- 
graphs (2) and (3)" after “except for guar- 
anteed loans”; and 

(3) adding at the end thereof new para- 
graphs (2) and (3) as follows: 

“(2) The interest rate on any loan (other 
than a guaranteed loan) to a low-income, 
limited resource. borrower under this sub- 
title shall be as determined by the Secre- 
tary, but not in excess of one-half of the 
current average market yield on outstand- 
ing marketable obligations of the United 
States with remaining periods to maturity 
comparable to the average maturities of 
such loans, nor less than 5 per centum per 
annum. 

*(3) In the case of any loan, other than a 
guaranteed loan, made or insured under 
clause (5) of section 312(a) for activities that 
involve the use of prime farmland as de- 
fined in section 307(aX6XC), the interest 
rate shall be the interest rate otherwise ap- 
plicable under this section increased by 2 
per centum per annum.”. 

(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply to loans made after September 
30, 1981. 


EXTENSION OF THE EMERGENCY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1978 
Sec. 1503. Section 211 of the Emergency 


Agricultural Credit Adjustment Act of 1978 
is amended by striking out “September 30, 
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1981" and inserting in lieu thereof ''Septem- 
ber 30, 1982". 


FARM STORAGE FACILITY LOAN PROGRAM 


Sec. 1504. Section 4 (h) of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation Charter Act, as amend- 
ed by section 151 of the Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1981, is amended by 
inserting after the word "growers" at the 
end of the fourth proviso of the second sen- 
tence the following: “, except that the Sec- 
retary shall make such loans in areas in 
which the Secretary determines that there 
is a deficiency of such storage". 


EXTENSION OF FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
RURAL TELEPHONE BANK 


Sec. 1505. The Rural Electrification Act of 
1936 is amended as follows: 

(a) the second sentence of section 406(a) is 
amended by inserting after “thereafter” the 
words “but not later than fiscal year 1991”, 
and by striking out '$300,000,000" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ':$600,000,000". 

(b) The first sentence of section 406(c) is 
amended by striking out “September 30, 
1985" and inserting in lieu thereof “Septem- 
ber 30, 1995" and by striking out “and after 
the amount of class A and class B stock 
issued totals $400,000,000,”. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ACT AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 1506. The Rural Electrification Act of 
1936 is amended as follows: 

(a) Section 305(b) is amended as follows: 

"(b) Insured loans made under this title 
shall bear interest at 5 per centum per 
annum: Provided, That the Administrator 
may make insured loans to an electric or 
telephone borrower at an interest rate of 
less than 5 per centum per annum but not 
less than 2 per centum per annum if, in the 
Administrator’s sole discretion, the Admin- 
istrator finds that the borrower: 

“(1) has experienced extreme financial 
hardship, or 

(2) cannot in accordance with generally 
accepted management and accounting prin- 
ciples and without an excessive increase in 
the rates charged by such borrower to its 
consumers or subscribers provide service 
consistent with the objectives of the Act.”. 

(b) Section 306 is amended by inserting 
immediately after the second sentence the 
following: “Upon request by the borrower 
with respect to any guarantee issued by the 
Administrator under this section, the loan 
guaranteed thereby shall be made by the 
Federal Financing Bank at a rate of interest 
that is not more than the rate of interest 
applicable to other similar loans then being 
made or purchased by the Bank.". 

(c) The fourth sentence of section 306, 
and section 307 are amended by striking out 
“a loan insured at the standard rate” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “an insured loan". 

FAMILY FARMS 


Sec. 1507. Section 102 of the Food and Ag- 
riculture Act of 1977 is amended as follows: 

“Sec. 102. (a) Congress hereby specifically 
reaffirms the historical policy of the United 
States to foster and encourage the family 
farm system of agriculture in this country. 
Congress firmly believes that the mainte- 
nance of the family farm system of agricul- 
ture is essential to the social well-being of 
the Nation and the competitive production 
of adequate supplies of food and fiber. Con- 
gress further believes that any significant 
expansion of nonfamily owned large-scale 
corporate farming enterprises will be detri- 
mental to the national welfare. It is neither 
the policy nor the intent of Congress that 
agricultural and agriculture-related pro- 
grams be administered exclusively for 
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family farm operations, but is is the policy 
and the express intent of Congress that no 
such program be administered in a manner 
that will place the family farm operation at 
an unfair economic disadvantage. 

“(b) In order that Congress may be better 
informed regarding the status of the family 
farm system of agriculture in the United 
States, the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
submit to Congress, not later than July 1 of 
each year, a written report containing cur- 
rent information on trends in family farm 
operations and comprehensive national and 
State-by-State data on nonfamily farm op- 
erations in the United States. The Secretary 
shall also include in each such report (1) in- 
formation on how existing agricultural and 
agriculture-related programs are being ad- 
ministered to enhance and strengthen the 
family farm system of agriculture in the 
United States, (2) an assessment of how tax, 
credit, and other Federal laws may encour- 
age the growth of nonfamily farm oper- 
ations and investment in agriculture by non- 
family farm interests, both foreign and do- 
mestic, and (3) such other information as 
the Secretary deems appropriate or deter- 
mines would aid Congress in protecting, pre- 
serving, and strengthening the family farm 
system of agriculture in the United States.”. 


WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
report the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by the Committee on 
Ways and Means: Page 187, strike out lines 
3 through 10 and insert the following: 

(b) Section 306 is amended by inserting 
after the second sentence the following new 
sentence: “Upon request by the borrower 
with respect to any loan guaranteed (or to 
be guaranteed) under this section, the Ad- 
ministrator shall request the Federal Fi- 
nancing Bank to purchase such loan, and no 
officer or agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment shall place such loan in a position 
which, with respect to access to the Federal 
Financing Bank and terms and conditions 
for purchase by such Bank, is less advanta- 
geous than the position of other similar 
loans then being made or purchased by such 
Bank.” 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Chair- 
man, on behalf of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, I ask unaimous con- 
sent to withdraw the technical amend- 
ment relating to the Federal financing 
bank listed on page 188. 

I am informed that the changes in- 
cluded in the Budget Reconciliation 
Act make this technical amendment 
moot and that it should be withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to point out to my col- 
leagues that major portions of title 15 
were inserted into the Budget Recon- 
ciliation Act earlier this year. 

However, a few of the provisions 
remain in H.R. 3603 and I will finally 
explain those items. 

First, it would facilitate making 
FmHA operating and ownership loans 
to small farm production cooperatives 
by removing the family farm size limi- 
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tations for the cooperative entity but 
not for the individual members. 

Under the interpretation used by 
USDA of the current law, small coop- 
eratives have been having difficulty 
obtaining loans because while each 
member of the cooperative meets the 
family farm size requirement, the co- 
operative entity itself exceeds the 
family farm size limitation. 

This bill removes the family farm 
limitation with regard to the coopera- 
tive entity, but not with regard to indi- 
vidual members of the cooperative. 
The loan size limitations which apply 
to individual farmer loans would apply 
as well to cooperatives. 

Second, this title would extend the 
authority to make economic emergen- 
cy loans through September 30, 1982. 
This program was established in 1978 
to assist farmers who are unable to 
obtain sufficient credit from normal 
credit sources. This bill does not pro- 
vide additional funding but simply ex- 
tends for 1 year the authority for the 
Farmers Home Administration to 
make economic emergency loans. I 
have been informed that about $500 
million remains unused in the fund. 
This amount plus incoming repay- 
ments would be available for loans in 
the next year. 

Third, the farm storage facility loan 
program would be amended to require 
loans in storage-deficit States only. 
This program was made discretionary 
in the Budget Reconciliation Act 
thereby saving over $230 million in 
fiscal year 1982. This farm bill amend- 
ment will simply require a program in 
storage-deficit States which the ad- 
ministration plans to do anyway. 


Fourth, this bill extends for 10 years 
the annual appropriation authority of 
$30 million for purchase by the United 
States of capital stock of the Rural 
Telephone Bank. 

The Rural Telephone Bank was es- 
tablished in 1971 to provide a source 
of financing to supplement the REA 
loan program. The Bank charges a 
single interest rate to all borrowers 
based on the average cost of money to 
the Bank. The current rate of interest 
charged is 11% percent. 

This infusion of capital will permit 
the Bank to net its interest rate, 
which is based on the cost of money, 
at a level which will enable a larger 
number of borrowers to meet the 
Banks’ lending criteria. Borrowers 
which cannot meet these criteria are 
eligible to obtain loans from REA's re- 
volving fund at a lower interest rate 
involving greater cost to the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, these credit provi- 
sions are minor elements in this farm 
bill but are important in their own 
way. I hope my colleagues will support 
these provisions. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DE LA GARZA 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DE LA GARZA: 
Page 187, strike out lines 10 through 12. 

Page 188, strike out lines 3 through 10. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment is to comply with the 
amendment just withdrawn by the 
gentleman from Illinois, so that we 
have in the bill completely taken out 
any reference to what is already in the 
reconciliation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. DE LA GARZA). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERTS of South Dakota. 
Mr. Chairman, I move to strike the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have the great op- 
portunity of serving on the Agricul- 
ture Committee under the able and 
dedicated leadership of Chairman DE 
LA Garza, and before I continue, I 
would like to thank him for his efforts 
on behalf of agriculture. 

In all the debate we have had on 
this farm bill, the most telling com- 
ment that I have heard is one made by 
our distinguished ranking minority 
member, the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. WAMPLER has said several times 
during this debate that when agricul- 
ture is healthy, the Nation is healthy, 
and nothing could be more apparent 
or true. 

As a member of the committee, as a 
former Secretary of Agriculture in my 
own State of South Dakota, and as a 
farmer and rancher myself, I would 
like to share my deep concerns and 
fears for the future of what I believe 
is the greatest industry in this 
Nation—agriculture. 

Agriculture is the single industry 
that holds the well-being of this 
Nation and the world in its hands 
every minute of the day. 

Agriculture also happens to be the 
largest single consumer in this Nation 
with purchases of goods and services 
of nearly $100 billion annually. 

It is agriculture's productivity which 
has singlehandedly rescued the Nation 
this past decade from terrible imbal- 
ances in our world trade. 

Mr. Chairman, although I suspect I 
would have some difficulty convincing 
my more urban colleagues of this fact, 
it is indeed true that the American 
consumer enjoys one of the lowest 
food bills in the world, and no other 
nation enjoys better quality food than 
we do here in America. 

But how have we thanked this vital 
industry for all it contributes to our 
Nation? I can tell you, as a farmer, 
that we have thanked agriculture by 
pushing our farmers ever closer to 
bankruptcy. 

Those of you who represent rural 
districts, and those of you who have 
traveled recently through America's 
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breadbasket, know that America's 
Main Streets seem to be getting short- 
er and shorter. 

Why? It is no mystery. America's 
Main Streets are disappearing because 
there are fewer and fewer people with 
even fewer dollars to spend in their 
counties and towns. 

The reason we are in this situation 
in rural America is that American ag- 
riculture has been providing its prod- 
ucts for too long at below what it costs 
to produce them. 

But that is in the past. You have 
heard the facts and figures on the cur- 
rent plight of the American farmer 
many times during this debate. Let us 
turn to the future, and the next few 
months 2nd years for rural America. 

Mr. Chairman, if we maintain the 
current cheap food policy, I can guar- 
antee you, as a farmer, that we will see 
the destruction of the family farm. We 
are not subsidizing agriculture in this 
farm bill. It is the farmers who subsi- 
dize us—by providing their farm prod- 
ucts at less than the cost of produc- 
tion. 

If we destroy the family farm, the 
abundance of reasonably priced food 
products that consumers now enjoy 
will soon go the way of abundant, rea- 
sonably priced energy. 

Let me say to my urban colleagues 
that, although they may not realize it, 
the best friend they have is the family 
farmer; the mother and father and 
their children who tend the land be- 
cause they love it. 

The only request of these family 
farmers is a fair return. When that 
fair return is gone, as it very nearly is, 
then those family farmers—my neigh- 
bors, and yours—will lose the incentive 
and opportunity to produce. 

There has been a great deal of talk 
on this floor about special interests. I 
just want to say that I have a special 
interest, and it is the family farmer. It 
is my son and my neighbors, and all 
the family farmers in this country. 
They want to provide a land of plenty, 
for the rest of the Nation to enjoy, 
and they want to deliver a degree of 
productivity that can feed much of 
the rest of the world. 


D 1415 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(On request of Mr. WAMPLER and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. ROBERTS of 
South Dakota was allowed to proceed 
for 2 additional minutes.) 

Mr. ROBERTS of South Dakota. 
Mr. Chairman, the family farmer, 
cannot do it if he has to go on borrow- 
ing up to his eyebrows on his land just 
to stay solvent. 

He cannot continue to work for far 
less than the minimum wage just be- 
cause of the pleasure he gets from 
watching the fruits of his labor germi- 
nate and grow. 

Mr. Chairman, I am terribly con- 
cerned about this bill and the attacks 
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that have been made on it. I am even 
more concerned that when we are all 
said and done here, we may not have a 
bill at all. In that case, of course, agri- 
culture would once again be asked to 
bear the burden. 

I would respectfully ask my col- 
leagues to consider that if we continue 
to slice up this bill and then move to 
recommit it to the committee, we 
could well have no bill at all. 

If we have no bill at all, farmers will 
once again be asked to exist on less, 
and it will be even less than they are 
existing on now. 

As a farmer, Mr. Chairman, I can 
tell you that my neighbors and my 
family and I can go pretty far—but we 
just cannot go below zero. 

I urge my colleagues when consider- 
ing this bill to remember who Ameri- 
ca's best friend is—the family farmer. 
Thank you. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from South Dakota 
yield to me? 

Mr. ROBERTS of South Dakota. I 
yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. WAMPLER. I appreciate the 
gentleman yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to commend 
the gentleman on his fine statement. I 
also want to commend him on his very 
valuable service as a new member of 
the House Committee on Agriculture. 
The gentleman possesses a wide per- 
sonal experience in agriculture, not 
only as a rancher and a farmer, but as 
& former Secretary of Agriculture in 
his great State of South Dakota. 

Mr. Chairman, I personally want to 
thank the gentleman for his commit- 
ment to the activities of the commit- 
tee, his diligent attendance at the ses- 
sions of the committee, the markup 
sessions, his cooperation in trying to 
fashion a bill which would help rural 
America and those who produce the 
food and fiber of this country. I want 
to say to the gentleman how much I 
personally appreciate him, and I know 
I speak on behalf of the entire mem- 
bership of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. I especially wanted the good 
people in his district of South Dakota 
to know the commitment he has to ag- 
riculture and how he has manifested it 
in such an effective way here in the 
Congress. We are grateful for that 
service. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS of South Dakota. I 
yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to thank the gentleman for 
his kind and gracious words. I sympa- 
thize and agree with what the gentle- 
man has expressed concerning agricul- 
ture and American family farms. 

I very much appreciate the gentle- 
man's valuable contribution to our 
committee and the work that he does 
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in trying to help the family farms and 
agriculture within our committee. 

Mr. ROBERTS of South Dakota. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Kansas. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS of South Dakota. I 
yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Kansas. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to echo the 
sentiments of my colleagues and 
thank my “cousin” one of the Roberts 
boys in this body. We worked together 
on the wheat section of the bill, and I 
thank him for his contributions. 

Mr. Chairman, I represent the dis- 
trict that grows more wheat than any 
State, and this year it seems as if 
South Dakota edged us out because of 
a freeze. But doubtlessly we both will 
compete for that record down in the 
future. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

(On request of Mr. ROBERTS of 
Kansas and by unanimous consent, 
Mr. RoBERTS of South Dakota was al- 
lowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. ROBERTS of Kansas. Mr. 
Chairman, the gentleman mentioned 
the most important thing in this 
entire debate—the future of agricul- 
ture. The fact is that the most impor- 
tant policy question we will consider in 
this body with this farm bill is not so 
much the loan rate, the target price, 
or a set-aside, but where will the next 
generation of farmers come from? 

The gentleman from South Dakota 


is committed to that goal. I enjoy very 
much working with him and I com- 
mend him for his work. 

Mr. ROBERTS of South Dakota. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 


AMENDMENT OF?ERED BY MR. PANETTA 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Panetta: On 
page 190, after line 14, insert the following: 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISION 

Sec. 1508. Section 331 (i) of the Consoli- 
dated Farm and Rural Development Act is 
amended by inserting after “(i)” the follow- 
ing sentence: “consent to long term leases of 
facilities financed under this title notwith- 
standing the failure of lessee to meet any of 
the requirements of this title, provided that 
such long term leases are necessary to 
insure the continuation of services for 
which financing was extended to the 
lessor;". 

Mr. PANETTA (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the 


RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to offer an amendment with the sup- 
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port of my colleague, Mr. DE LA GARZA, 
chairman of the committee. It will cor- 
rect a shortcoming in the Secretary's 
authority pertaining to long-term 
leases of community facilities financed 
under the loan programs of the Farm- 
ers Home Administration. No express 
authority exists in present law to 
allow the Secretary to approve long- 
term lease agreements between recipi- 
ents of Farmers Home Administration 
loans and third parties. 

My amendment simply extends this 
authority to the Secretary with the re- 
striction that it can only be exercised 
when necessary to assure the continu- 
ation of services for which the financ- 
ing was originally extended to the 
qualifying lessor. To illustrate the 
anomaly that results from the lack of 
this authority, I bring to the attention 
of my colleagues a situation that has 
arisen in my district. 

The Boronda Water District is the 
recipient of a Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration loan which was made for the 
purpose of digging wells and con- 
structing facilities to extend potable 
water services to some 260 accounts in 
the rural Boronda area located near 
the incorporated town of Salinas, 
Calif. Since the completion of this 
project, a combination of factors in- 
cluding seepage, inadequate construc- 
tion, and inexperienced management, 
have led to well water contamination 
periodically necessitating reductions 
and temporary termination of water 
services. 

The Boronda Water District, recog- 
nizing its inability to carry out its 
maintenance and management duties 
and unable to generate additional 
funds necessary for capital improve- 
ments, negotiated a long-term lease 
agreement with the California Water 
Co., a privately owned utility which 
services the neighboring city of Sali- 
nas and is regulated by the California 
State Public Utilities Commission. The 
lease agreement would extend over the 
lifetime of the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration loan and provides that lessee 
water company will make periodic pay- 
ments sufficient to meet the lessor 
Boronda Water District's loan repay- 
ment schedule. In addition, the lessee 
water company in a public minded ges- 
ture has offered to perform the neces- 
sary capital construction to repair ex- 
isting wells and facilities to dig a new 
well to insure a reliable supply of po- 
table water to the residents of the 
Boronda area. 

Under present law, however, the 
Farmers Home Administration does 
not have the authority to approve 
such a long-term lease agreement. The 
Farmers Home Administration has in- 
dicated that the law does permit it to 
approve a short-term lease agreement 
and to consider periodic renewal of 
such a lease. It has also indicated that 
it would consider such an arrangement 
in this particular situation. 
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The catch 22, however, arises from 
the fact that the California Water Co., 
is a private utility regulated by the 
California State Public Utilities Com- 
mission. The commission's rules pro- 
vide that no utility can impose an 
unfair burden upon one segment of its 
customers. The capital construction 
costs arising from the necessary re- 
pairs to the Boronda system must be 
born by all the users of the system 
over the useful life of the facility. A 
short-term lease subject to termina- 
tion by the Federal Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration would place the Califor- 
nia Water Co. in violation of the State 
public utilities laws in that if termina- 
tion of the lease were to occur, the 
rest of California Water Co.'s custom- 
ers would unfairly shoulder the 
burden of paying for the cost of the 
repair of Boronda's facilities. 

The solution to this terrible dilem- 
ma is the adoption of my amendment. 
It would permit the Secretary to ap- 
prove such long-term lease agreements 
despite other restrictions on the pro- 
gram, provided that such an agree- 
ment is necessary to insure the con- 
tinuation of the services for which the 
loan was extended. 

My staff has discussed this matter 
extensively with committee counsel 
and the Department. I am assured that 
adoption of this measure will remove 
the legal obstacle to the Secretary's 
approval of the long-term lease agree- 
ment between Boronda Water District 
and the California Water Co. 

I would like to submit for the 
ReEcorpD copies of correspondence from 
the Monterey County Department of 
Health Services certifying the con- 
tamination of Boronda's present water 
supply as well as my correspondence 
with the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion regarding this matter. 

In conclusion, I would point out that 
I have discussed this matter with my 
colleague Mr. Ep JoNES, chairman of 
the Conservation and Credit Subcom- 
mittee with jurisdiction over the pro- 
grams of the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration. He has indicated to me his 
support for this measure. I would have 
offered this amendment during com- 
mittee consideration of the farm bill 
had it been clear at that time that the 
problem could not be solved adminis- 
tratively. It is now apparent that this 
amendment is necessasry to correct 
this situation and similar situations 
that may arise in the future. 

MONTEREY COUNTY, 
September 12, 1980. 
Attn: Mr. Jim Hatter, Chief of Community 
Programs. 
FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION, 
Woodland, Calif. 

Dear Mr. HATTER: We were pleased to 
learn of your approval for the Boronda 
County Water District to lease their water 
system to California Water Service of Sali- 
nas. However, we understand that prior to 
Cal-Water connecting to the system approv- 
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al must be obtained from your Washington 
Office and may result in a substantial delay. 

As you may know, the Boronda County 
Water District has a severe problem with ni- 
trate contamination in its main well. It is 
only serviced by an auxiliary well at this 
time. The district experiences numerous 
water outages ranging to 12 hours in length. 
These outages are becoming increasingly 
frequent and during the last episode the 
contaminated well was placed in service re- 
sulting in the residents of Boronda being ex- 
posed to contaminated water for a period 
exceeding 12 hours. 

Needless to say, we are most anxious to 
have these occurrences end. We believe that 
there must be some way of expediting the 
lengthy approval process so that the resi- 
dents of Boroanda are supplied with whole- 
some water without delay. 

Very truly yours, 
Walter Wong, M.P.H., R.S., 
Director of Environmental Health. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH SERVICES, 
Berkeley, Calif., September 11, 1980. 
Mr. RAMIRO CORTEZ, 
President, Board of Directors, Boronda 
County Water District, Salinas, Calif. 

Dear Mr. Cortez: Records available at 
this office show your system failed to meet 
the bacteriological regulations for domestic 
water during the month of August, 1980. 
Specifically, Section 64423 (a) (1) and (c) of 
the California Administrative Code which 
states: 

64423. Maximum contaminant levels— 
multiple tube technique. (a) When 10 ml 
portions are examined, coliform bacteria 
shall not be present in any of the following: 
(1) More than 10 percent of the portions of 
the samples collected in any month. 

(b) Calculation of the percentage of posi- 
tive portions and percentage of positive 
samples from water systems that have less 
than 601 service connections shall be based 
upon sampling during the last three-month 
period. The Department may base compli- 
ance upon sampling during a one-month 
period. 

Therefore, in accordance with Section 
4028 of the Health and Safety Code and 
Section 64463 of the California Domestic 
Water Quality and Monitoring Regulations 
you are required to notify your water con- 
sumers as follows: 

1. Each water consumer is to be notified 
by letter (wording must be approved by this 
Department). The notice must be sent as 
soon as possible, in both Spanish and Eng- 
lish, no later than September 30, 1980. 

2. The notification letter is to be pub- 
lished in three consecutive issues in a news- 
paper or newspapers of general circulation 
in the area served by your system. The 
notice shall be completed within fourteen 
(14) days after receipt of this letter. 

(3) Furnish a copy of the notification 
letter to the local radio and television sta- 
tions covering the area served by your 
system within seven (7) days after receipt of 
this letter. 

4. Send us a copy of the notification letter 
and newspaper clipping of the published 
notice. 

For your assistance we are enclosing a 
copy of a draft letter which you may use as 
a guide for consumer notification. 
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Please let us know if you have any ques- 
tions regarding these notification proce- 
dures. 

Sincerely, 
W. B. ScHREEDER, 

District Engineer, Monterey District, 

Sanitary Engineering Section. 


BORONDA County WATER DISTRICT, 
Salinas, Calif. 

DEAR CUSTOMER: The drinking water moni- 
toring program operated by the Boronda 
County Water District’s water system 
during August did not meet the drinking 
water standards as specified in Section 
64423 of the California Domestic Water 
Quality and Monitoring Regulations. 

The bacteriological quality of domestic 
water is routinely determined by testing for 
coliform bacteria. Coliform organisms are 
indicators of potential contamination and 
may originate from human, animal or soil 
sources. If the coliform standards are met, 
the water served can be considered as being 
bacteriologically safe. If the standards are 
not met, drinking the water may not neces- 
sarily result in illness but that possibility 
exists. At times, a positive coliform bacteria 
test may result from situations which are 
not a hazard to health. However, the find- 
ings of coliform bacteria cannot be ignored 
and each water utility must take appropri- 
ate follow-up action. If routine testing for 
coliform bacteria is not performed, drinking 
water standards are not being met. 

The Findings to Date Indicate That No 
Special Precautions are Necessary On Your 
Part. 

This notification of the public is being 
done in compliance with the California Do- 
mestic Water Quality and Monitoring Regu- 
lations as a means of keeping the public in- 
formed. 

Consumers wishing more information 
should contact the Boronda County Water 
District at (408) 758-0565. 

RAMIRO CORTEZ, 
President. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
April 2, 1981. 
Mr. DwiGHT CALHOUN, 
Acting Administrator, Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration, USDA, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CALHOUN: This is to followup on 
conversations Mr. Kim Bowersox of my 
staff has had with Mrs. Louis G. Bennett re- 
garding the critical problem of the Boronda 
County Water District. I urge you to give 
your prompt attention to resolving this 
matter. 

As you know, the Boronda District, near 
Salinas, California, provides service to some 
260 metered accounts. One of the District's 
two wells has been shut down by order of 
health authorities, and the second well, now 
the only source of supply, shows fecal con- 
tamination and must be carefully monitored 
and chlorinated. Also, during power outages 
Boronda residents are entirely without 
water service, or water for fire protection, as 
no back-up facilities are available. The Cali- 
fornia Water Service Company which is reg- 
ulated by the California Public Utilities 
Commission, has agreed to take over the 
management of Boronda facilities on a lease 
basis and to perform the necessary capital 
improvements to insure the residents of 
that area of a safe and reliable supply of 
water. 

As a public utility corporation, California 
Water Company cannot agree to any terms 
that might place a burden on other custom- 
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ers as could result if it were to make a sub- 
stantial investment in order to serve the 
Boronda area, and then for some unfore- 
seen reason, find that a year lease could not 
be renewed. Consequently, the Boronda 
Water District and California Water Com- 
pany have negotiated a 27 year lease agree- 
ment. Boronda’s existing water facilities 
were constructed with a loan from the 
Farmers Home Administration. The unpaid 
balance on that loan is now approximately 
$200,000. 

At the request of the Board of Boronda 
Water District, California Water Company 
has agreed to operate and maintain the Bor- 
onda system until Boronda’s loan from the 
Farmers Home Administration is repaid. At 
that time all rights to the water system 
would be surrendered to California Water 
Service Company. Annual rental payments 
by California Water to Boronda of $7,556.00 
will insure that the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration loan is repaid in full over the life- 
time of the lease agreement. This lease 
agreement cannot be implemented without 
approval from the national office of the 
Farmers Home Administration. 

The situation in the Boronda has reached 
a critical stage. The fact is that the Boronda 
County Water District has attempted to ad- 
dress the many problems with its water 
system including lack of proper manage- 
ment. The poor economic position of the 
District has restricted satisfactory long- 
range solutions to these problems. It is ap- 
parent that the problems affecting the Bor- 
onda County Water will not change and 
that approval of the long-term lease agree- 
ment with California Water is the only al- 
ternative to insuring that the people of the 
Boronda area receive a safe and reliable 
supply of water. 

I urge your immediate attention to this 
matter. Mr. Bennet has indicated to my 
staff that the Office of the General Counsel 
is presently reviewing the matter to deter- 
mine whether approval of the long-term 
lease can be given in keeping with the legal 
requirements of the program. As far as Con- 
gressional intent is concerned, as a member 
of the House Agriculture Committee with 
jurisdiction over rural development pro- 
grams of the Department of Agriculture, it 
is my intent that the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration water loan program work to meet 
the water supply needs of rural communi- 
ties. At present, the people of the Boronda 
area are in jeopardy of losing all such serv- 
ices. 

Thank you in advance for your immediate 
attention to this matter. My staff shall 
remain in contact with your offices until 
this matter is resolved. 

Sincerely, 
Leon E. PANETTA, 
Member of Congress. 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
May 4, 1981. 
Hon. Leon E. PANETTA, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PANETTA: This is in re- 
sponse to your letter concerning Boronda 
Water District leasing its facilities to Cali- 
fornia Water Company for 27 years. 

The authorizing legislation does not spe- 
cifically address leasing, or the terms of any 
such leasing of security property. However, 
legislation authorizes the making or insur- 
ing of loans to associations, including corpo- 
rations not operated for profit, public and 


quasi-public bodies. Legislation further re- 
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quires the applicant to certify in writing 
that it is unable to obtain sufficient credit 
elsewhere to finance the actual needs at rea- 
sonable rates and terms. Also, it requires an 
agreement by the borrower that if at any 
time it shall appear the borrower may be 
able to obtain a loan from a private source 
at reasonable rates and terms for loans of 
similar purposes and periods of time, the 
borrower will, upon request, apply for and 
accept such loan in sufficient amount to 
repay the FmHA loan. 

It is necessary that representatives of Bor- 
onda Water District, to which FmHA funds 
have been provided, retain management and 
operational control of the facility. Also, 
they must use all available resources includ- 
ing facility income in an effort to gain a fi- 
nancial position that would enable the dis- 
trict to refinance its FmHA indebtness. 
Leasing of the facility as proposed, would 
only allow the District to obtain sufficient 
income to meet their annual installment to 
FmHA and would allow all other income 
from the facility to go to the lessee. Such an 
arrangement would be in conflict with the 
intent and refinancing requirement of ena- 
bling legislation. Also, it is not the intent of 
enabling legislation for funds to be made 
available to or benefits be derived by other 
than eligible applicants. 

In certain cases, as a means of servicing to 
protect the interest of the Government, 
FmHA regulations provide that facilities 
may be leased for a one year period not to 
exceed two consecutive years without au- 
thorization from the National Office. If 
such authorization is granted by the Nation- 
al Office, it would not exceed a one year 
period. It is emphasized that the leasing of 
a facility is for servicing action and is not in- 
tended to be a part of the normal program 
for providing needed water and sewer facili- 
ties to rural communities. 

Because of the above reasons, Boronda 
Water District should be encouraged to sell, 
transfer, or otherwise convey the security to 
another entity if it is unable to continue to 
operate the system. If, however, the District 
can remain active, maintain control of facili- 
ty management and it is determined that it 
would be beneficial to the District and is 
concurred in by FmHA, the district may 
consider entering into a management agree- 
ment whereby a third party would operate 
and maintain the system. 

Sincerely, 
KENNETH E. LATCHOLIA, 
Deputy Administrator, 
Rural Development. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PANETTA. I would be pleased 
to yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, we 
have examined the  gentleman's 
amendment and know that he makes a 
valued contribution to the extension 
of the Consolidated Farm and Rural 
Development Act, and we have no ob- 
jection to the amendment on this side. 

Mr. PANETTA. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PANETTA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. WAMPLER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, we have examined 
the gentleman’s amendment. As usual, 
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it makes a great deal of sense. We are 
happy to accept it. 

Mr. PANETTA. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. PANETTA). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GUNDERSON 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GUNDERSON: 
Page 190, line 11, after the comma insert 
the following new subsection (and redesig- 
nate succeeding subsections accordingly): 

(3) an assessment of how reductions in 
commodity price support programs have af- 
fected family farmers and the family farm 
structure, 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Chairman, 
section 1507 of H.R. 3603 is one of the 
most worthwhile sections of the farm 
bill in that it mandates the Secretary 
of Agriculture to submit an annual 
report to the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee, the Agriculture Committee in 
the other body, and the Congress on 
the status of the American family 
farm system and trends in family farm 
operations. 

The amendment that I am now of- 
fering would simply have the Secre- 
tary include in that annual report an 
assessment of how reductions in com- 
modity price support programs have 
affected family farmers and the 
family farm structure. 

The language of the amendment 
may be very simple; however, it accom- 
plishes a very important result. 

An unfortunate phenomenon of the 
consideration of the 1981 farm bill is 
the fact that many decisions are being 
made on the basis of budget policy 
rather than on the basis of sound farm 
policy. This is particularly true of de- 
cisions this body has recently made on 
most of the commodity programs. 

These decisions cannot help but 
have an impact on the family farm 
structure—the backbone of the Ameri- 
can agricultural economy as we know 
it. 

As my colleagues know, I represent 
the largest dairy district in the United 
States. The House has taken action on 
three different occasions this year 
that have led to unprecedented reduc- 
tions in the dairy price support pro- 
gram that may, in fact, lead to the 
bankruptcy or retirement of thou- 
sands of dairy farmers in Wisconsin. 

I have mentioned these statistics on 
the floor several times in the past 2 
weeks; however, they bear repeating at 
this point. In March the Congress 
eliminated the April 1981 adjustment 
in dairy price supports. That saved 
$190 million in outlays. 

The level of support was decreased 
by the Congress in July from 80 per- 
cent of parity to 75 percent of parity. 
That saved $381 million in outlays. 
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The Bedell amendment that the 
House adopted 2 weeks ago maintains 
the current support price of $13.10 per 
hundredweight for 3.67 milk during 
fiscal year 1982. That is estimated to 
save $301 million in outlays. And final- 
ly, the bill, itself, eliminates the April 
1982 adjustment in price supports. 
That is estimated to save $100 million. 

Mr. Chairman, that is a total of $972 
milion that has been cut from the 
dairy program since the beginning of 
this year—48 percent of the entire 
dairy price support program. 

In effect, these cuts will mean that 
the American dairy farmer will receive 
the same price for his product in the 
upcoming marketing year that he re- 
ceived last year. This is particularly 
devastating in light of the fact the 
costs of production for the average 
Wisconsin farm in 1980 were 28 per- 
cent higher than in 1979. 

Mr. Chairman, in the past 20 years 
farms in the United States have de- 
clined by a third—from 3.7 million in 
1961 to 2.4 million today. Now some 
economists are predicting that we will 
lose another third in the next 20 
years. I fear that the reductions that 
this Congress seems intent on making 
in the various commodity price sup- 
port programs will only speed the ex- 
tinction of the family farm as we now 
know it. 

That is why it is absolutely impera- 
tive that the Congress know the exact 
outcome of their present actions so 
that they have historical guidance for 
future decisions involving commodity 
price support programs and the family 
farm. Before this body considers simi- 
lar drastic overreactions in the future, 
they should seriously consider the 
effect of reductions in the commodity 
price support programs on family 
farmers and the family farm struc- 
ture. 

My amendment would have the 
USDA provide this information to the 
Congress on an annual basis. I urge 
my colleagues to support the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUNDERSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, is 
it my understanding that the gentle- 
man just adds another item to the 
report already required of the Secre- 
tary? 

Mr. GUNDERSON. That is exactly 
correct. What we are asking for is 
simply that the Secretary also tell us 
what the effect of the reductions in 
certain price support commodity pro- 
grams is on the family farm structure. 
As you know, we are putting together 
a farm bill under budget duress. We 
are doing it for budget policy. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, we 
would have no objection to the amend- 
ment on this side. 
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Mr. GUNDERSON. I appreciate the 
comment of the distinguished chair- 
man. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUNDERSON. I yield to the 
distinguished ranking member of the 
committee, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. WAMPLER. We are willing to 
aecept the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s comment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. GUNDER- 
SON). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like the privi- 
lege of engaging the distinguished 
chairman of the committee and the 
distinguished ranking minority 
member in a colloquy. 

Mr. Chairman, it has come to my at- 
tention that new FmHA rules regard- 
ing the emergency disaster loan pro- 
gram have unfairly affected certain 
counties in Nebraska and Kansas. 

We experienced a damaging freeze 
in May of this year substantially and 
adversely affecting many of our wheat 
farmers. 

According to final rules published in 
the Federal Register on May 26, 1981, 
procedures for counties to be eligible 
for disaster loan assistance have been 
changed, leaving some farmers with- 
out any assistance. 

New rules state that counties in 
which 25 or fewer farmers have indi- 
vidual losses of 30 percent or more can 
be eligible for emergency loans by the 
authorization of State ASCS directors. 
These rules also state that counties in 
which 25 or more farmers have experi- 
enced 30 percent losses must be desig- 
nated disaster counties by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture if the Secretary de- 
termines that the natural disaster has 
substantially and adversely affected 
farmers. 

A problem emerges in counties with 
more than 25 farmers with 30 percent 
individual losses that do not constitute 
30 percent of the aggregate county 
production. In other words, a county 
with 40 farmers who have production 
losses of 30 percent each but whose 
combined losses do not equal 30 per- 
cent of the county’s production is not 
provided for under new rules and is 
left to the Secretary’s interpretation 
of “substantially and adversely affect- 
ed.” 

I had originally intended to offer an 
amendment correcting this unfair and 
inequitable situation. After conferring 
with the distinguished chairman and 
ranking minority member of the sub- 
committee I have decided not to offer 
this amendment. With the commit- 
tee’s assistance I hope that we will 
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make it clear to the Secretary that 
these counties who fall through the 
cracks will not be unfairly treated and 
that farmers who experience 30-per- 
cent losses should be eligible for disas- 
ter loans and that the Secretary shall 
treat these producers in the same 
manner regardless of whether he des- 
ignates the county as a disaster area 
or the State director does. 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentlewoman from Ne- 
braska yield? 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. I am hon- 
ored to yield to the gentleman from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am very glad, indeed, to reply 
to the gentlewoman from Nebraska, 
VIRGINIA SMITH, because I realize the 
problem that she has in Nebraska. I 
can assure the gentlewoman that she 
will have the full cooperation of this 
subcommittee, and I am sure of the 
full committee. I do understand very 
much the serious problem that the 
gentlewoman is faced with there. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. I am hon- 
ored to yield to the gentleman from 
Vermont. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Chairman, 
after such an eloquent and compas- 
sionate plea, how could I refuse? I cer- 
tainly want to assure the gentlewoman 
that I also understand the problems 
created by these regulations in Ne- 
braska and will do everything I possi- 
bly can to assist the gentlewoman in 
her pursuit of fairness toward her 
farmers. 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Kansas. Mr. 
Chairman, will the  gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. I yield to 
my good friend, the gentleman from 
Kansas. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Kansas. Once 
again the gentlewoman has been a 
leader in focusing upon a real problem 
that involves all of us in the High 
Plains wheat country. I do not care 
what kind of a farm program you 
have, if it is not really administered 
fairly by the USDA, you really do not 
have a good farm program. 

In May we had a freeze in the High 
Plains. We lost a third of our crop in 
my district. Twenty-seven counties 
were granted assistance. Twenty-eight 
counties were not granted assistance, 
and we just learned this as of October 
6. It has been a piecemeal approach. It 
has not been timely. And our produc- 
ers have not been well served by the 
USDA. 

We have a situation where some pro- 
ducers in one county who have suf- 
fered a total loss have no assistance. 
Other producers in other counties 
have a partial loss and yet they have 
assistance. And one neighbor right 
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across the county line from another 
does not understand it. I do not under- 
stand it. 

I am pleased to announce to the gen- 
tlewoman that my colleagues in the 
other body and I have sent a letter to 
Secretary Block urging a review of this 
program policy, some changes in this 
program. We are very consistent in 
terms of your goals. 

Again, I congratulate my friend and 
colleague, the gentlewoman from Ne- 
braska, for her efforts in this regard. 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, today we hopefully 
complete consideration of House Reso- 
lution 3603, the Food and Agriculture 
Act of 1981. It is my intention, of 
course, to support this legislation, al- 
though I have some serious doubts 
about certain provisions of it. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is impor- 
tant to remember that agriculture is 
the economic backbone of this Nation. 
Washington and Jefferson were farm- 
ers and held a great deal of respect for 
the land. In fact, when the colonies 
first united, well over 90 percent of 
the population were farmers. Today, 
due to modernization and technical 
advancement, the percentage of our 
population living and working on the 
farm has fallen to less than 4 percent, 
but they remain a very important part 
of our economy. Each farmer produces 
enough food to feed 55 other people. 
Beyond feeding our own people, Amer- 
ican agriculture provides food and 
fiber for a large part of the rest of the 
world. The domestic agriculture econo- 
my generated over $200 billion in 
products, with enough surplus to 
export more than $40 billion through- 
out the world, a significant asset in 
our balance of trade. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us consider 
some of the changes that have oc- 
curred in agriculture over the last 10 
years. The American farmer has to 
contend with energy costs which have 
risen 250 percent since 1970, land 
prices which have tripled in my State, 
equipment prices have risen 230 per- 
cent, and production costs that have 
risen 200 percent in a decade. Is it any 
wonder that farm income has re- 
mained unchanged, while farm debt 
has tripled in the same period. 

Mr. Chairman, our American farm- 
ers are in serious trouble. Not only do 
farmers face the rising costs but be- 
cause of their unique business, farm- 
ers are dependent on readily available 
credit at reasonable interest rates in 
order to effectively operate their 
farms. High interest rates have forced 
thousands of young people to leave 
the farm and seek employment in the 
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city. Farm bankruptcies have in- 
creased dramatically in the last few 
years and the trend will continue 
unless interest rates are brought 
down. Not only is the economic cli- 
mate forcing foreclosures, it is severely 
limiting anyone from expanding or im- 
proving their farm operation. And per- 
haps the most serious effect of the in- 
terest rates is that no young person 
can begin farming with any hope of 
making a reasonable profit. This is a 
very serious problem since the average 
age of farm owners is moving over 50 
years old. If young people cannot 
move onto the farm, who will supply 
our food in the next decade? We can 
no longer ignore these problems and 
must do something to relieve this ter- 
rible burden from the shoulders of our 
farmers. We must do something to 
insure the continuation of this great 
American tradition. 

Mr. Chairman, I contend that the 
first action to take to help our farmers 
is to balance the Federal budget. I 
think that more than any other sector 
of our society, the farm community 
understands the importance and the 
need for a balanced budget. Farmers 
are more than willing to accept their 
share of the budget cuts, and in fact, 
have already done so. But we must not 
be overzealous in our efforts and de- 
stroy the most productive sector of 
our economy. Every dollar of farm 
income, generates seven additional 
dollars throughout the economic 


cycle. I find it very strange that the 
price the farmer receives for the 


wheat in a loaf of bread is less than 
the cost of the wrapper around the 
bread and that the cost of the packag- 
ing for breakfast cereal far exceeds 
the price the farmer receives for the 
grain in the box. The farmer price for 
grain has increased over the last 10 
years, from a seasonal average for 
wheat of $1.35 in 1970 to about $3.85 
last year and corn rose from $1.33 to 
about $2.52. But we must remember 
that the farmer faced much greater 
increases in transportation, processing, 
and harvesting costs to get his grain to 
market, In the same period of time 
transportation costs have more than 
tripled, and production costs have sky- 
rocketed to where a farmer pays $50 
to $60 to plant an acre of land as op- 
posed to $15 10 years ago. We must re- 
member that many of these expenses 
must be paid by the farmer through 
borrowed money. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize most Mem- 
bers of this body represent a consumer 
constituency and often charge that in- 
creased farm prices will cost too much. 
I want to remind everyone here that 
the American public remains the best 
fed, at the lowest cost of any people in 
the world. The annual per capita con- 
sumption of meat, fish, and poultry in 
this country is in excess of 200 pounds. 
No country in the world approaches 


that level. Let us also consider that 
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the disposable income spent on food 
by Americans has declined from 20 
percent in 1960 to about 15 percent in 
1980. As a comparison, the French and 
British spent 20 percent on food, the 
Soviets, 34 percent, and in China, 60 
percent of their disposable income is 
needed to buy food. These figures 
show just how efficient and productive 
the American farmer really is. 

We have all heard the complaints 
about the consumer price index dou- 
bling for food in the last 10 years. But 
remember, much of this increase can 
be attributed to inflation, and in- 
creased costs for manufacturing, 
wholesaling, and marketing of the 
food. We still produce the cheapest 
food in the world. In fact, because of 
our ability to produce staggering quan- 
tities of wheat and grain, we export 
huge amounts of our grain. It is inter- 
esting to note that we now produce 
more rice for Japan in this country 
than is produced in Japan. Few coun- 
tries can match our yield per acre in 
any crop. Through research and devel- 
opment of hybrid seeds, disease resist- 
ant crops, and strong conservation 
practices, our farmers have more than 
tripled yields over the last 20 years. 

Mr. Chairman, we all realize that 
some reductions in program cost have 
been achieved in this legislation. We 
can ill afford to lose even one more 
farmer because of misguided econom- 
ics. Those of us who represent farm 
districts understand the long, hard 
hours, 12 to 14 hours a day, 7 days a 
week, 365 days a year, that our farm- 
ers devote to their business. I hope we 
give these loyal dedicated citizens 
their just reward for their labor. 


CHANGES IN CROP YIELD PER ACRE FROM 1970 TO 1979 


Percent 


1970 1979 increase 


118,618 


Number of farms (in thousands) . 2,333 


The CHAIRMAN. Are there addi- 
tional amendments to title XIV? 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ENGLISH 

Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ENGLISH: On 
page 190, insert after line 14 the following: 

SAFETY NET FOR FARMERS 

Sec. 1508. Effective only for the period be- 
ginning on the date of enactment of this 
Act and ending on September 30, 1982, sec- 
tion 331A of the Consolidated Farm and 
Rural Development Act, as amended (7 
U.S.C. 1981a). is amended by (1) inserting, 
before the text thereof, the designation 
"(a)", and (2) adding at the end thereof a 
new subsection (b) to read as follows: 

“(b) With respect to farm real estate, farm 
operating, and emergency loans, and loans 
made under the Emergency Agricultural 
Credit Adjustment Act of 1978, the Secre- 
tary shall, during any period in which the 
agricultural sector is suffering economic dis- 
tress, take the action with respect to defer- 
ring of principal and interest and foregoing 
of foreclosure which he is authorized to 
take under subsection (a). For purposes of 
this subsection, a ‘period in which the agri- 
cultural sector is suffering economic dis- 
tress' is a period beginning with the date on 
which the total of forced liquidations and/ 
or foreclosures of outstanding loans made, 
insured, or held by the Secretary exceeds 2 
per centum of all outstanding loans made, 
insured, or held by the Secretary at the 
date of enactment of this subsection, and 
ending on September 30, 1982. 


Mr. ENGLISH (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Chairman, this 
particular amendment is aimed at 
dealing with a problem that is evolving 
in the Great Plains area. I know in my 
own particular area, the Southwestern 
part of the United States, we are find- 
ing rumors are circulating that large 
numbers of foreclosures are imminent; 
rumors to the effect that the Federal 
Government is planning somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 10,000 foreclo- 
sures and forced liquidations in the 
State of Texas over the next few 
months, between 2,500 and 3,000 fore- 
closures or forced liquidations in the 
State of Oklahoma, something in the 
neighborhood of 2,000 to 2,500 in the 
State of Kansas. 

I have been assured by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that these rumors 
are incorrect, but I think when one 
looks at the difficult times that lie 
ahead, huge carryovers of grain, fall- 
ing farm prices, and the fact that 
farmers are having an increasingly dif- 
ficult time in trying to meet their 
costs of production, one can quickly 
understand how dangerous’ such 
rumors could be. We know that the 
rumors themselves sometimes create 
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panic. The worst possible thing that 
could happen now would be this: If 
there were an increase in foreclosures, 
panic would rise within the country 
which would lead to selling, which 
could possibly lead to falling land 
prices, which would prove detrimental 
not only to our farmers but also to the 
Federal Government since its security 
for all the loans is based primarily 
upon land. 

So with that in mind, Mr. Chairman, 
the amendment I offer states very 
simply that anytime the number of 
forced liquidations or foreclosures 
reaches the level of 2 percent of the 
total number of loans, that for the re- 
mainder of the next fiscal year, 
through September 30, 1982, there 
would be a simple moratorium on fur- 
ther foreclosures and forced liquida- 
tions. 

I recognize that the 2-percent level 
is well above anything that we have 
experienced in recent history. In fact, 
the closest we have come, to my 
knowledge, was 0.09 of 1 percent, but I 
think that the fact that this provision 
is in the law would go far in quieting 
these rumors, go far in stabilizing the 
situation in rural America and prevent 
the panic not only for rural America 
but for our entire economy. So, with 
that in mind, I urge the committee to 
adopt this amendment. 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLISH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to commend the gentleman for 
his amendment. I would like to ask 
one question. This may have been 
mentioned, but what is the rate of 
foreclosure now? My understanding is, 
it is something like 0.4 of 1 percent. I 
would be interested in knowing what it 
is compared to a year ago. 

Mr. ENGLISH. The gentleman is 
correct. For the month of August it 
was exceptionally high, and foreclo- 
sures reached 0.4 of 1 percent, which 
would be about one-fourth of the trig- 
ger level. But, I again point out the 
concern, and obviously a level such as 
0.4 of 1 percent could begin to give 
credibility to the rumors which we 
have experienced in the Great Plains 
area. The highest in recent history 
was last year, which was 0.06 of 1 per- 
cent, and 0.09 of 1 percent in 1977. 

Mr. DASCHLE. I again want to reit- 
erate my support for the amendment. 
I think this puts some stability back 
into the system at a time when a sta- 
bility is a rare entity. I think what we 
have to do is tell these people that as 
difficult as things are going to be, we 
are not going to pull out that kind of 
limited Federal support that does exist 
for them as they go through these 
very turbulent economic times, so I 
commend the gentleman for his state- 
ment and for the amendment, and I 
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certainly join him in urging its pas- 

sage. 

Mr. ENGLISH. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLISH. I yield to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee. 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the English 
amendment. I appreciate that the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma is not offering 
his original version of his amendment 
which was strongly opposed by the ad- 
ministration and could have been very 
expensive. 

In response to the original version, I 
have received a letter from Under Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Frank Naylor, 
expressing opposition to it and shed- 
ding some light on the administra- 
tion’s views on foreclosures. 

The letter states that it is not the 
policy of FmHA to engage in large- 
scale foreclosure efforts and that to do 
so would be irresponsible and would 
have far-reaching unfavorable conse- 
quences throughout the entire finan- 
cial community. 

I will make the text of the letter a 
part of the Recorp with my remarks. 

To close, I believe this new version 
of the English amendment has ade- 
quately addressed the concerns ex- 
pressed by USDA and the amendment 
will give Farmers Home Administra- 
tion incentive to go the extra mile 
with hard-pressed borrowers. 

Mr. Chairman, the letter follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
October 14, 1981. 

Hon. Ep Jones, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Conservation, 
Credit and Rural Development, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN JONES: An amendment 
to Section 331A of the Consolidated Farm 
and Rural Development Act, introduced by 
Representative Glenn English of Oklahoma, 
mandates a one-year moratorium on the 
payment of principal and interest on any 
outstanding FmHA loan made under that 
Act. It would also require the Agency to 
forego foreclosure on any loan when a bor- 
rower is unable to make payments due to 
circumstances beyond the borrower's con- 
tro] when to continue making payments 
would unduly impair the borrower's stand- 
ard of living. 

Under existing authority FmHA has a 
number of alternatives available which will 
achieve the purpose of this amendment, in- 
cluding authority to consolidate, reschedule, 
or defer loans. FmHA will use the full range 
of these options to assist its borrowers and 
to avoid termination of a loan account. 

The Department of Agriculture strongly 
opposes this amendment. We believe it 
would be counterproductive to the responsi- 
ble administration of FmHA programs. Po- 
tential deferred collections during fiscal 
year 1982 are estimated to be $3.9 billion. In 
addition, increased interest costs to finance 
the additional outlays during this period 
would be approximately $400 million. 

The FmHA now sets a high priority on 
carefully counseling its borrowers on a case- 
by-case basis. This case-by-case basis is the 
only equitable way to deal with borrowers. 
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To lump individual problems together and 
treat them en bloc would invite program 
abuses on the part of borrowers who might 
be able to repay their loans but would 
choose not to do so. 

Under the present program policy, FnHA 
will work one-on-one with delinquent bor- 
rowers, or borrowers who may have other 
payback problems when there is a reasona- 
ble chance for the borrower to ultimately 
overcome his problems. The full range of 
existing authorities will be used to help 
such farmers get back on an orderly repay- 
ment schedule. 

It has never been, and certainly is not 
now, a policy of FmHA to engage in large- 
scale foreclosure efforts. To do so would be 
irresponsible and would have far reaching 
unfavorable consequences throughout the 
entire financial community. At the same 
time FmHA believes it is necessary to main- 
tain flexibility in the servicing of its ac- 
counts, An across the board moratorium 
would adversely affect program administra- 
tors and seriously hamper the Agency’s ef- 
forts to collect on loans in an orderly and 
responsible manner. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK W. NAYLOR, Jr., 
Under Secretary for Small Community 
and Rural Development. 

Mr. ENGLISH. I would like to say in 
response to the subcommittee chair- 
man that he is absolutely correct. We 
have included the trigger. The trigger 
provides more than enough flexibility 
for the department to make sure that 
the Federal Government is protected. 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Exactly 
right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has ex- 
pired. 

(At the request of Mr. DE LA GARZA 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. ENG- 
LISH Was allowed to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLISH. I am happy to yield 
to the chairman of the full committee. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
notice in the gentleman's amendment 
that he limits its application to Sep- 
tember 30, 1982. Is this correct? 

Mr. ENGLISH. That is correct. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Which is more or 
less of an emergency nature? 

Mr. ENGLISH. Exactly. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. For the following 
several months. 

Mr. ENGLISH. My main concern is 
the low crop prices that we have been 
experiencing, the huge carryover that 
has developed, and this is obviously a 
time of serious concern to our farmers. 
I felt that I did not want to simply 
blindly insert an amendment such as 
this and make it a part of the long- 
term policy, but it will hopefully be 
short-term emergency. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Under the 
present law and authority, the Secre- 
tary is able to deal on a one-on-one 
basis, or one loan at a time, in case 
they get into trobule, and this would 
have no effect on that? 
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Mr. ENGLISH. Absolutely not. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. He still would 
continue to do that? 

Mr. ENGLISH. Correct. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. And then the 
stipulation, if it gets to the 2-percent 
level, that would be the trigger point 
for this emergency action? 

Mr. ENGLISH. Exactly right. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. That being the 
case we would have no objection to the 
amendment. 

Mr. ENGLISH. I thank the chair- 
man for his support. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a series of 
questions? 

Mr. ENGLISH. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. My understanding is, 
the Secretary already has this power 
on a discretionary basis. 

Mr. ENGLISH. True. 

Mr. THOMAS. Is it the gentleman’s 
feeling that the administration of this 
department has not been proper in 
terms of counseling farmers in terms 
of their needs to take care of their 
budgetary concerns? 

Mr. ENGLISH. That is not the ob- 
jective. The objective is to try to still 
rumors, particularly in the Great 
Plains area, that large numbers of 
foreclosures are coming. As the gentle- 
man well knows, even unfounded 


rumors can be just as devastating as 
fact. What we are attempting to do is 
quiet those rumors. 

Mr. THOMAS. I understand the gen- 
tleman's concern to send a mesage. My 
worry is that another message will be 


sent; that is, if there is some kind of 
cooperation and communication on 
any group out there that since it is a 
blanket provision those who are truly 
in need will be covered, but it is also 
entirely possible that those not truly 
in need will be covered. 

As the gentleman may well know, in 
California on the disaster aid program 
on the national news, there was con- 
cern about the possibility that some 
people took advantage of the pro- 
grams, and I think we have to be very, 
very cautious about people taking ad- 
vantage of the programs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has again 
expired. 

(At the request of Mr. THomas and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. ENGLISH 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. THOMAS. I understand the gen- 
tleman's motives in dispelling rumors, 
but one of the things I do not want to 
do is paint the picture that we still do 
not understand that when we apply 
blanket arrangements, there is a possi- 
bility for particular individuals to take 
advantage of it. It has happened in 
the past; it is entirely possible that it 
could happen under this circumstance. 

Since the Department is doing a 
good job, and since a case-by-case anal- 
ysis and discussion with the Members 
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who are having trouble is taking place, 
I think a case-by-case discretionary 
procedure is far superior over a blan- 
ket for the sole purpose of dispelling 
rumors. I think we are going to create 
more problems for ourselves by a blan- 
ket approach. Even though the end 
may seem justified, I think the means 
are entirely inappropriate. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Let me state in re- 
sponse to the gentleman that this is 
the reason we placed the trigger at 2 
percent. As the gentleman knows, 
looking at the last 7 or 8 years, this is 
far in excess of anything we have ap- 
proached. The thought behind that 
trigger is that this gives the Secretary 
a great amount of flexibility. He has 
the ability to deal with any problems 
that occur. 

The other part, and I know the gen- 
tleman being on the Agriculture Com- 
mittee is well aware, it is very rarely 
that farmers agree on agriculture leg- 
islation, much less agreeing to such an 
extreme thing as mass foreclosures. 
So, I think the gentleman's concerns 
are unfounded. Let me say that if we 
ever reach a point of 2 percent, we 
would hope the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture on his own long before that time 
would have taken action, but unfortu- 
nately, my hopes are not going to still 
those rumors. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLISH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
agree with the purpose of the amend- 
ment. I have some reservations, as the 
gentleman from California has, as to 
the blanket approach. I, too, think we 
need to do something about the infor- 
mation that is supposedly going out as 
to the number of foreclosures so that 
we do not have a stampede. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has again 
expired. 

(At the request of Mr. VoLKMER and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. ENGLISH 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. VOLKMER. I met with the Sec- 
retary and with the Farmers Home on 
this just this morning, and I have 
their assurance that they will continue 
to work on a one-to-one basis, as we 
planned to do with my farmers in my 
district, who are very desperately hurt 
because of wet weather this year and 
drought the past 2 years. So, I agree 
that we need to do something to dispel 
this idea so that we do not see land 
values deteriorate to nothing and we 
see something like what happened in 
the depression. None of us want that 
to happen. 

Ithink that if we can somehow work 
it out, use the gentleman's language to 
stop it, and one-on-one work with our 
individual farmers to make sure that 
they do not go under, it would be the 
best of all worlds. 
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Mr. ENGLISH. I certainly say in re- 
sponse to the gentleman that I cer- 
tainly agree with him. However, I have 
found that the farmers in my part of 
the country, when they get concerned 
about foreclosures, the assurances of 
the Secretary do not mean much to 
them. They want to see something in 
law. I think the objections to my posi- 
tion of this amendment by the admin- 
istration probably are going to gener- 
ate more fears in the country rather 
than lessen them, so I am hopeful that 
the House will adopt the measure and 
put these fears to rest so that we do 
not have this concern. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. ENGLISH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
have a couple of questions on this 
question of the mandatory nature of 
it. We have discussed in committee 
many times my concern about econom- 
ic emergency loans, for example, that 
somehow or another we destroy the 
credibility for the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration at a time that we allow 
the farmer down the road because he 
is going under, to get an economic 
emergency loan, and we have this 
young guy out here with high interest 
rates trying to get started, and he has 
a good farm background. He cannot 
get any money. When I look at this 
amendment, it seems that it is so rigid 
that if we allow that to happen, that if 
we get this 2 percent, certainly there 
are going to be some people that 
through foreclosure due to unfortu- 
nate circumstances, need this kind of 
assistance, but should not it be discre- 
tionary, because otherwise we are not 
going to be able to help these young 
people? We are going to keep people in 
existence that ought not be in exist- 
ence. I agree with the intent, but is 
there not another way we can accom- 
plish this without the rigidity of this 
amendment? 

Mr. ENGLISH. Let me say in re- 
sponse to the gentleman's question, I 
wish that there were, but quite frank- 
ly, when we get down to it, the foreclo- 
sure rate we are talking about roughly 
20 times the rate we have had in 
recent history. Obviously, before we 
reach this trigger, the slide is going to 
be so pervasive, the turndown in farm 
prices is going to be so extreme, it is 
going to be too late. 

The point I am trying to make is 
this: We are giving a tremendous 
amount of flexibility to the Secretary 
to deal with any of these problems, 
but I think the farmer deserves some 
assurance that we are not going to 
have wholesale forced liquidations, 
wholesale foreclosures taking place in 
the country. I think anything we can 
do to still this type of rumor, we 
should do. After all, this amendment 
applies only until September of next 
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year. Surely, that is not too much, 
given the dire circumstances in agri- 
culture for us to respond to. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Does the gentle- 
man really believe the Department of 
Agriculture will get the rules and reg- 
ulations all in effect by September 30 
next year, that we will have some kind 
of standards to operate this on? Sup- 
posing we reach that 2 percent? 

Mr. ENGLISH. It is very simple. The 
previous Secretary of Agriculture de- 
clared a moratorium 2 year ago under 
these circumstances, It did not take 
him more than 24 hours to do it. No 
problem. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 
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Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do so reluctantly. 
Nobody likes to try to defeat an 
amendment which looks so nice and so 
generous and so helpful to those 
people we all have affection for. On 
the other hand, let us examine the 
kind of principles we are setting here 
and what we are doing. 

First of all, as I understand it, this 
amendment is being offered because 
there are some rumors flying around. 
That alone raises a question in my 
mind as to whether or not we ought to 
propose legislation here which is a 
very substantial departure from a pro- 
gram policy in not only this area but 
the small business area and wherever 
else we have Federal loans. 

We are saying here that we ought to 
do something because we have some 
rumors. First of all, let me read from a 
letter of the Secretary of Agriculture: 

It has never been and certainly is not now 
the policy of FmHA to engage in large-scale 
foreclosure efforts. To do so would be irre- 
sponsible and would have far-reaching unfa- 
vorable consequences throughout the entire 
financial community * * *. 

So I think that there we have the 
word of the Secretary of Agriculture 
that these rumors are unfounded. 

Second, let us look at the trigger. 
The trigger may appear big when you 
say it is this big and it is 2 percent, but 
we have got to remember that FmHA 
loans, although I do not know the fig- 
ures of the actual loans, in dollar 
volume, are only 11 percent of our 
farms which have FmHA loans, and at 
least in my area less than 20 percent 
of the farms have FmHA loans. The 
others refer to dollars. And we must 
remember that the FmHA loans are to 
the risk farm population. 

So in order to get to the 2 percent, it 
may not be as big a problem as it 
might appear to be. The reason it has 
not been is that we have had a good 
policy within FmHA to deal with the 
risk population and to help them 
along and only bring foreclosure when 
there is no alternative. And in many 
cases it is better for the people in- 
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volved to foreclose when they do face 
that reality. 

So to establish a policy that says the 
Secretary of Agriculture is going to 
embark upon some horrendous great 
process of trying to bring foreclosures 
for whatever purpose is, I think, 
wrong. 

Second, I think, as has already been 
pointed out, that, for instance, in some 
area, if an organized group wants to 
raise havoc with a situation, they can 
go in and refuse to pay and bring 2 
percent to the brink of foreclosure. 
The rest would plead poverty, and 
then no one in the area pays any prin- 
cipal or interest on a protest basis, and 
this would sanction such a protest. It 
would invite the kind of chaos the gen- 
tleman is saying this is supposed to 
prevent, because if we have an orga- 
nized farm movement to protest, they 
can raise havoc with this thing. The 
estimate of the Department of Agri- 
culture of what would happen in this 
situation is a cost of up to $400 million 
and some $3.9 billion in deferred col- 
lections if there were a widespread 
protest movement. 

I think we have to be responsible 
here. Sure, we would all like to do 
these kinds of things, but there is ade- 
quate discretion, there has been dis- 
cretion, and they have acted responsi- 
bly. There is no indication of truth to 
the rumors, and there is no indication 
it has not been used responsibly. 

I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, but I 
cannot lend myself to the support of 
an amendment which I think really 
may raise false expectations or may 
create chaos by bringing these things 
on through protest movements which 
may be genuine but which may create 
chaos and create financial problems in 
the FmHA community. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I am pleased to 
yield to the gentleman from Oklaho- 
ma. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Chairman, I 
think that the gentleman from Ver- 
mont (Mr. JEFFORDS) has made some 
good points, and normally I would 
agree with him. But, quite frankly, 
when we look back at this particular 
Secretary, we have to remember that 
last spring, when this committee in 
meeting with that Secretary urged, 
pleaded, and did everything possible to 
try to talk him into moving to limit 
production through a set-aside pro- 
gram that would be effective, we 
found that we had no cooperation. 
And now we look back and find that 
we have the highest foreclosure and 
forced liquidation rate than any time 
in recent history, I believe in the last 7 
years. Whenever we find a situation 
when farmers are looking at a carry- 
over that is mammoth, when we hear 
more and more concerns expressed 
about being forced out of the business 
of farming, and when we take a look 
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at this very farm bill and what it is 
going to do for farmers, then I think 
there is perfectly good justification 
among many farmers to be concerned, 
and that concern can quickly turn to 
panic. 

That is what we are trying to pre- 
vent here. That 2 percent is 20 times 
larger than any other foreclosure rate 
in any given year in the last decade. 

If this administration is prepared to 
state that it is willing to move ahead 
and stand in the way of that kind of 
trigger, maybe that is going to signal 
something to the American farmer. it 
is certainly going to signal something 
to the American public. I think that is 
something to be concerned about and, 
quite frankly, maybe 2 percent is too 
high; maybe we ought to bring it down 
to 1 percent. I say that because the 
more opposition I see to this amend- 
ment—and, quite frankly, I am sur- 
prised by it—the more convinced I am 
that there is perhaps something in the 
wind. Maybe there is some reason why 
the administration is fighting so hard 
to defeat this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Vermont (Mr. JEF- 
FORDS) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. JEF- 
FORDS was allowed to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr. MADIGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLISH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MADIGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to thank the gentleman for 
yielding, and I wish to say to my 
former colleagues on the Agriculture 
Committee that I have, because of my 
leave of absence, stayed out and tried 
very diligently to stay out of its busi- 
ness. 

I would say to my distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. ENGLISH), that I am particularly 
always ambitious to stay out of his 
business because of the many difficul- 
ties he and I had over a 6-year period 
of time. As I am sure the gentleman 
will recall, most of those difficulties 
occurred when he tried to do things 
like what he is trying to do today. The 
gentleman may recall those fights 
that went on between the two of us, 
not only in the subcommittee but also 
in the full committee and even some- 
times on the floor of the House, as 
this one today. 

I would say to the gentleman that, 
notwithstanding all the reasonable 
ambitions I am sure he has for the 
people in Oklahoma, the fact of the 
matter is that what he would be doing 
here is excusing from the responsibil- 
ities of repaying a legitimate debt 
people who are quite able to repay 
that legitimate debt. The gentleman is 
making no distinction here in his 
amendment between those people who 
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cannot pay and those people who are 
quite able to pay. 

As a matter of fact, under the provi- 
sions of the gentleman’s amendment, a 
millionaire with a million dollars in 
cash in the bank would be able to 
avoid repaying both principal and in- 
terest and would be able to take the 
moneys that otherwise would have 
been repaid on this loan to the Gov- 
ernment and invest them in some 
other kind of investment like a certifi- 
cate of deposit and make money with 
the very money that is due and owing 
to the taxpayers of the United States. 

Now, that is the kind of an amend- 
ment the gentleman is sponsoring 
here. That is the kind of thing we 
have been through before, to the 
extent that some of these programs 
became a national disgrace that they 
became the subject of television pro- 
grams like “60 Minutes.” I am sure the 
gentleman will recall that, and the 
gentleman from California (Mr. 
THomas) has alluded to that. 

I do not think that the House of 
Representatives wants to go on record 
this afternoon as supporting an 
amendment that would allow a mil- 
lionaire farmer or rancher to get away 
from paying a just debt which he or 
she is able to pay, just on the premise 
that the Department of Agriculture 
may not do exactly what it has as- 
sured the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. WAMPLER), the gentleman from 
Vermont (Mr. JEFFORDS), and me as re- 
cently as an hour ago it is not only 
wiling to do but in fact is already 
doing. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I would urge all 
my colleagues in the House to not take 
this step backward, to not slip back- 
ward into this potential for disgrace 
and embarrassment that we have so 
diligently moved away from as mem- 
bers of the Agriculture Committee, 
and to defeat this amendment. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to point out that I think 
the description of the amendment by 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. MAD- 
IGAN) is correct, but I wonder if that 
was really the intention of the offerer 
of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Vermont (Mr. JEF- 
FORDS)) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. JEF- 
FORDS was allowed to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Chairman, 
under existing law the statute reads 
that the Secretary may have this mor- 
atorium for a certain period of time 
with certain criteria. Now, as I read 
the amendment the same way the gen- 
tleman from Illinois does, what it does 
is to supersede all the criteria estab- 
lished in the basic law for the discre- 
tionary period. 

If that is the case, then the morato- 
rium affects everybody that is on 
FmHA loans. Now, if that is not the 
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gentleman's intent, maybe we ought to 
correct the amendment. If the gentle- 
man still intends the criteria, which I 
will read, to be in effect, that would 
make a significant difference in the 
amendment. The criterion is that 
upon showing by the borrower that 
due to circumstances beyond the bor- 
rower's control the borrower is tempo- 
rarily unable to continue to make pay- 
ments on principle and interest—and 
this refers to the credit of the borrow- 
er. 

Now, that is all in the period section 
of the basic law. If the gentleman is 
superseding all that, he is saying that 
nobody is going to make any payments 
on any FmHA loans regardless of 
whether they are millionaires. 

Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentle- 
man, what is the intention of his 
amendment? 

Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Chairman, the 
intention of the amendment was that 
whenever we get into a situation 
where we have large wholesale foreclo- 
sures and forced liquidations which 
reach the level of 2 percent, 20 times 
larger than anything we have had in 
recent history today, at that particu- 
lar point the Secretary would then de- 
clare a moratorium through the rest 
of the fiscal year, which would be 
through September 30, 1982. 

Let me state further, since the gen- 
tleman asked the question, that, of 
course, under those circumstances the 
Secretary has a tremendous amount of 
flexibility. Obviously, or hopefully, we 
will not find ourselves in a situation 
where the Secretary is going to move 
in and suddenly raise the level of fore- 
closures and forced  liquidations 
throughout this country by 20 times. I 
would not think he would do so. If we 
have laws such as this in place, obvi- 
ously the Secretary would be mindful 
of that. 

I would hope and would expect that 
the Secretary would have the discre- 
tion and the responsibility to under- 
stand his limitations under that ceil- 
ing and, therefore, would work toward 
dealing with that problem. 

Let me say one thing further as far 
as millionaire farmers are concerned. 
As it stands right now, anybody who is 
a millionaire receiving loans from the 
Farmers Home Administration is not 
eligible, so they would not apply under 
the terms of the program. Otherwise 
it would mean that the Administration 
had given loans to people who should 
not have received them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Vermont (Mr. JEF- 
FORDS) has again expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. JEF- 
FORDS Was allowed to proceed for 1 ad- 
ditional minute.) 
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Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
just want to point out, in response to 
what the gentleman said, so everybody 
understands it, that the interpretation 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. MAD- 
IGAN) and I have is that that moratori- 
um does not refer to people who are in 
financial distress; it refers to everyone 
who has an FmHA loan at that time, 
and it means that nobody has to make 
a payment. 

That, I think, is ludicrous. I cannot 
understand anyone proposing that 
kind of an amendment, where every- 
body in that area, regardless of their 
financial circumstances, has no need 
to make a payment. That is a nice gift, 
and maybe it is very politically expedi- 
ent. It surely makes horrible policy. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in reluctant op- 
position to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. I wish 
to commend the gentleman for his in- 
terest and hard work on this extreme- 
ly crucial issue, and say to the gentle- 
man that we are all well aware of and 
concerned about the critical problems 
our farmers are facing in meeting 
their credit needs. Nevertheless, I do 
not believe that it would be prudent 
policy to adopt the amendment now 
before us. 

As I understand the amendment, it 
would require the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to establish a moratorium on 
the repayment and foreclosure of any 
FmHA farm loan under certain condi- 
tions. FmHA already has, under exist- 
ing authority, a number of alterna- 
tives available which will achieve the 
purpose of this amendment, including 
authority to consolidate, reschedule, 
or defer loans. Furthermore, we have 
received a letter from USDA stating 
that it is their full intention to use the 
ful range of these options to assist 
their borrowers and avoid termination 
of a loan account. 

It has never been a Farmers Home 
Administration policy to engage in 
large-scale foreclosure efforts. For 
fiscal year 1980 and the first 8 months 
of 1981, FmHA has foreclosed on only 
0.06 of 1 of all FmHA farm loans. 

It should also be pointed out that 
the majority of these foreclosures 
have been voluntary conveyances by 
the borrowers. FmHA policy is very le- 
nient in allowing repayment exten- 
sions, and the agency generally fore- 
closes only when there is no reasona- 
ble chance for the borrower to contin- 
ue a viable operation. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it is impor- 
tant for the Secretary of Agriculture 
to have the proper flexibility to ad- 
minister the loan programs of the 
Farmers Home Administration in a re- 
sponsible manner under all types of 
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circumstances. Adoption of the Eng- 
lish amendment could destroy this 
flexibility and disrupt the orderly fi- 
nancial management of the $4 billion 
FmHA farm loan program. 

I urge my colleagues to oppose this 
amendment. 
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Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAMPLER. I am happy to yield 
to my colleague from Vermont. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I again would like 
to emphasize here if the gentleman is 
talking about organized effort to get a 
total moratorium for everyone in the 
area, all we have to do is consider this 
sort of average that only 20 percent of 
the farms in the area have any FmHA 
loans, then all we have to get is about 
0.4 percent of the farms to agree to 
somehow get in a position where fore- 
closure comes about. At that point 
they can get a moratorium on all loans 
owed to any farmers in that area. I 
think to put the law in the position to 
give that kind of a break to a particu- 
lar area on a protest movement is a 
very, very dangerous precedent to set. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAMPLER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ENGLISH. I think the main 
point though that has to be made, and 
with the gentleman’s long experience 
on the Agriculture Committee he 
would agree, anytime this Nation finds 
itself in a situation in which we have 
20 percent the normal rate of foreclo- 
sures and forced liquidations take 
place, what we would have happening 
would be a sliding of land values. We 
have seen that happen in the past, al- 
though thankfully it has been many, 
many years since we have seen it 
happen. 

If that should happen, there would 
be no such thing as a well-to-do 
farmer, because as the gentleman well 
knows, most farmers are living off of 
the equity, and whenever that equity 
starts going through a loss of value of 
the land, certainly neither the farmer 
nor the Federal Government would be 
protected. So the Federal Government 
would lose, the farmer would lose and 
all other lenders would lose. Certainly 
the country and the economy of the 
Nation would lose because that is how 
depressions begin. I thank the gentle- 


man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma (Mr. ENGLISH). 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. ENGLISH) 
there were—ayes 10, noes 18. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. JONES OF 
TENNESSEE 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Amendment offered by Mr. Jones of Ten- 
nessee: Page 180, insert after line 18 the fol- 
lowing new section and renumber the suc- 
ceeding sections of title XV accordingly: 

BORROWER’S NET WORTH ANNUAL REPORT 

Sec. 1502. The Consolidated Farm and 
Rural Development Act is amended by— 

(1) in section 333(a), inserting the designa- 
tion “(1)” immediately after “the applicant" 
and inserting before the semicolon at the 
end thereof the following: “, and (2) to fur- 
nish a written statement showing the appli- 
cant's net worth"; and 

(2) adding at the end thereof a new sec- 
tion 349 as follows: 

“Sec. 349. Not later than December 31 of 
each calendar year, beginning with calendar 
year 1981, the Secretary shall submit to the 
House Committee on Agriculture and the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition 
and Forestry a report describing the charac- 
teristics of borrowers initially receiving, 
during the fiscal year ending in that calen- 
dar year, loans made or insured under sec- 
tions 303 and 312(a) and separately for 
loans guaranteed under such sections. The 
report shall be made on a State by State 
basis, and shall include, but need not be lim- 
ited to, each borrower's age, education, 
farming experience, net worth, amount of 
farm ownership and operating loans out- 
standing, amount of other loans outstand- 
ing, gross farm income, and other income. 
This information shall be provided separate- 
ly for borrowers receiving low-income loans 
and those receiving regular loans.". 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee (during 
the reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment be considered as read and print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment I am offering to 
title XV of the farm bill would amend 
the Consolidated Farm and Rural De- 
velopment Act in two instances, but 
the purpose of the changes is the 
same: To strengthen the integrity and 
accountability of the farm operating 
and real estate loan programs of the 
Farmers Home Administration. 

First, my amendment would require 
applicants for Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration operating and real estate loans 
to furnish the agency with a written 
statement indicating their net worth. I 
do not see this as either a burdensome 
or needless requirement. To the con- 
trary, I believe it is essential that 
FmHA have as much information of 
this type as possible in evaluating the 
true need of an individual who applies 
for a Government loan, especially 
since many FmHA loans are made at a 
subsidized interest rate. 

As we all know, the funding level for 
FmHA has been placed under the 
same budget constraints as most other 
Government lending agencies. In some 
cases, the FmHA budget has been 
trimmed to an even greater extent 
than other similar lending agencies. It 
is for this reason that we must do all 
we can to assure that the Secretary of 
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Agriculture and the Administrator of 
FmHA have the necessary information 
to make the best judgment in seeing 
that the limited funds available to 
them go to those farmers most deserv- 
ing of assistance. 

The second provision of my amend- 
ment would require the Secretary of 
Agriculture to submit annual reports 
to Congress on factors relating to the 
nature of borrowers participating in 
the so-called limited resource loan pro- 
grams of the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration. 

In 1978 Congress created this loan 
program tailored for a group of bor- 
rowers with special credit needs. 
Among those targeted for assistance 
are limited resource farmers, begin- 
ning farmers and owners or operators 
of small or family farms with a low 
income, such as young farm families 
which have had an opportunity to buy 
their first piece of land, and small mi- 
nority farmers. 

Twenty percent of farm operating 
and real estate loans are earmarked 
for limited resource borrowers. In the 
case of farm real estate loans, the in- 
terest rate is pegged at not more than 
one-half the cost of money to the Gov- 
ernment; and in the case of farm oper- 
ating loans, the interest rate charged 
to the borrower carries a 3-percent 
subsidy. 

Earlier this year, the administration 
proposed to Congress that the limited 
resource loan program be abolished. 
We were told by representatives from 
the Department that plans were un- 
derway to formulate a new program to 
replace the limited resource loan pro- 
gram. However, nothing ever devel- 
oped from these assurances, and the 
proposal to abolish the current pro- 
gram did not gain tangible support in 
the Congress and was summarily dis- 
missed. Nevertheless, several changes 
were made to the program in the 
Budget Reconciliation Act. 

I believe the recent focus given to 
the limited resource loan program and 
the proposal to abolish it, give rise to 
some serious questions about the pro- 
gram and its future. I believe it is im- 
portant that we have the information 
and data necessary to thoroughly 
evaluate the effectiveness and value of 
the program. My amendment would 
simply provide the tools essential to a 
complete and useful review of the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues 
to join me in support of this amend- 
ment. As I mentioned earlier, it will 
serve to strengthen and improve the 
vital farm lending programs of the 
Farmers Home Administration. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. I am 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
Vermont. 
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Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the Jones amend- 
ment to title XV. I want to commend 
the gentleman from Tennessee, the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Conservation, Credit, and Rural Devel- 
opment, for his work on this amend- 
ment, which I believe will help im- 
prove the effectiveness and accounta- 
bility of the important lending pro- 
grams of the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration. 

The first part of this amendment 
would require applicants for Farmers 
Home Administration farm loans to 
furnish the agency with a written 
statement indicating their net worth. 
Last spring, during oversight hearings 
on FmHA loan programs, numerous 
witnesses criticized the agency’s oper- 
ations and priorities. It was stated re- 
peatedly that, in many cases, the 
Farmers Home Administration did not 
have the ability to judiciously review 
and evaluate all loan requests due to 
manpower shortages, lack of informa- 
tion, and other factors. 

This problem is made even more 
critical by the fact that Farmers Home 
Administration is now under the same 
budget constraints that most other 
Government agencies also are facing. 
For this reason, we must see that the 
Farmers Home Administration has the 
necessary information to effectively 
evaluate the true need of an individual 
who applies for an FmHA loan. I be- 
lieve that this provision of the Jones 
amendment is essential in insuring 


that the limited funding that is avail- 
able will be directed to those farmers 


most in need of assistance. 

The second provision of the Jones 
amendment requires the Secretary of 
Agriculture to submit annual reports 
to Congress on factors relating to the 
nature of borrowers participating in 
the “limited resource” loan programs 
of the Farmers Home Administration. 

This loan program was created by 
Congress in 1978 for a group of bor- 
rowers with special credit needs. 
Among those targeted for assistance 
are limited resource farmers, begin- 
ning farmers and owners or operators 
of small or family farms with a low 
income, and small minority farmers. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been particu- 
larly concerned with the needs of the 
young, beginning, limited resource 
farmers who, in today’s economic envi- 
ronment, may never get a chance to 
get started. A good example is my own 
State of Vermont, where the average 
age of our farmers is 55. If we are 
going to maintain a healthy food 
supply and a productive agricultural 
sector, then we must provide the op- 
portunity for future generations to 
farm. The FmHA limited resource pro- 
gram has been a major factor in trying 
to achieve this goal. 

The administration earlier this year 
suggested that Congress abolish the 
FmHA limited resource program. 
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While such drastic action was rejected 
by the House Agriculture Committee, 
several changes which severely limited 
the scope of the program were made 
in the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
Act. 

Because of these changes, the cur- 
rent credit crunch facing our farm 
sector, and the obvious need to provide 
some assistance to help young and be- 
ginning farmers get started, it is essen- 
tial that we have the information and 
data to adequately review Federal pro- 
grams affecting the needs of our 
young and beginning farmers. I believe 
that adoption of the Jones amend- 
ment will enable the Congress to 
evaluate the effectiveness and value of 
the FmHA limited resource program, 
and to assess the effect of recent 
changes in this program made in rec- 
onciliation. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. I thank 
my friend very much for his support. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. I am glad 
to yield to my chairman. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
would say so far as the gentleman's 
amendment is concerned, this is some- 
thing the Department should already 
be doing. If they are not doing it, then 
maybe we need it in the law. We would 
accept the amendment on this side. 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. I thank 
the gentleman very much. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee (Mr. JONES). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there addi- 
tional amendments to title XV? 

If not, the Clerk will designate title 
XVI. 

Title XVI reads as follows: 

TITLE XVI—CONSERVATION 
Subtitle A—Special Areas Conservation 
Program 
TECHNICAL AND FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE; 
CONTRACTS 

Sec. 1601. (a) The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture (referred to in this subtitle as the ''Sec- 
retary") shall establish a program for the 
conservation of soil, water, and related re- 
sources in special areas designated under 
section 1602 and approved under section 
1604 (referred to in this subtitle as ''desig- 
nated special areas") by providing technical 
and financial assistance to owners and oper- 
ators or groups of owners and operators of 
farm, ranch, and certain other lands at their 
request. Such assistance with respect to 
State, county, and other public land shall be 
limited to those lands that are an integral 
part of a private farm operating unit and 
under the control of the private landowner 
or operator. 

(b) To carry out the program established 
under this subtitle, the Secretary may enter 
into contracts with owners and operators of 
farm, ranch, or other land in a designated 
special area who have such control over the 
land as the Secretary deems necessary. Any 
such contract may be entered into with re- 
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spect to land in a designated special area 
which is not farm or ranch land only if the 
erosion-related problems of such land are so 
severe as to make such contracts with re- 
spect to such land necessary for the effec- 
tive protection of farm or ranch land in that 
designated special area. Contracts under 
this subtitle shall be designed to provide as- 
sistance to the owners or operators of such 
farm, ranch, or other land to make volun- 
tary changes in their cropping systems or 
uses of land or water which are needed to 
conserve or protect the soil, water, and re- 
lated resources of such lands, and to carry 
out the soil and water conservation meas- 
ures needed under such changed systems 
and uses. 

(c) The landowner or operator shall fur- 
nish to the Secretary a plan— 

(1) which incorporates such soil and other 
conservation practices and measures as may 
be determined to be practicable to protect 
such land from erosion-related damage; 

(2) which outlines a schedule for the im- 
plementation of changes in cropping sys- 
tems or use of land or of water and of con- 
servation measures proposed to be carried 
out on the farm, ranch, or other land during 
the contract period; 

(3) which is designed to take into account 
the local social, economic, and environmen- 
tal conditions which will help solve the par- 
ticular erosion- or water-related problems of 
the designated special area; 

(4) which may allow for such varying 
levels of conservation application as are ap- 
propriate to address the problems and may 
be developed to cover all or part of a farm, 
ranch, or other land as determined to be 
necessary to solve the conservation prob- 
lems; 5 

(5) which may include practices and meas- 
ures for enhancing fish and wildlife and 
recreation resources and for reducing or 
controlling agricultural-related pollution; 
and 

(6) which identifies those measures, in- 
cluding planned grazing systems, needed to 
improve vegetative conditions, reduce ero- 
sion, and conserve water on rangeland. Con- 
servation plans of landowners and operators 
developed in cooperation with, and ap- 
proved by, the soil and water conservation 
district board for the district in which the 
lands are situated shall form the basis for 
contracts under this subtitle. 

(d) Under any contract entered into under 
this subtitle, the landowner or operator 
shall agree— 

(1) to effectuate the plan for the farm, 
ranch, or other land of the owner or opera- 
tor substantially in accordance with the 
schedule outlined therein unless any re- 
quirement thereof is waived or modified by 
the Secretary pursuant to subsection (f); 

(2) to forfeit further payments under the 
contract and refund to the United States all 
payments received thereunder, plus interest, 
upon violation by the owner or operator of 
the contract at any stage during the time 
the owner or operator has control of the 
land if the Secretary, after considering the 
recommendations of the soil and water con- 
servation district board for the district in 
which the lands are located, determines 
that such violation is of such a nature as to 
warrant termination of the contract, or to 
make refunds, plus interest, or accept such 
payment adjustments as the Secretary may 
deem appropriate if the Secretary deter- 
mines that the violation by the owner or op- 
erator does not warrant termination of the 
contract; and 
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(3) not to adopt any practice specified by 
the Secretary in the contract as a practice 
which would tend to defeat the purposes of 
the contract. 

(e) In return for such agreement by the 
landowner or operator, the Secretary shall 
agree to share the cost of carrying out those 
conservation practices and measures set 
forth in the contract for which the Secre- 
tary determines that cost sharing is appro- 
priate and in the public interest. The por- 
tion of the costs to be shared shall be that 
part which the Secretary determines is nec- 
essary and appropriate to effectuate the im- 
plementation, and, if applicable, the mainte- 
nance of the conservation practices and 
measures under the contract, including the 
cost of labor. In determining the share of 
costs to be borne by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Secretary shall take into consider- 
ation the particular social, economic, and 
environmental conditions of the geographic 
area involved and the degree of conserva- 
tion to be achieved. The Secretary shall de- 
termine the maximum amount of financial 
assistance that may be provided to any 
single recipient. If adjustments from culti- 
vated crops to permanent vegetative cover 
or changes in crop varieties are undertaken 
as a conservation practice or measure under 
the contract, financial assistance may be 
provided under such contract with regard to 
the income lost as a result of such adjust- 
ments. 

(f) The Secretary may terminate any con- 
tract with a landowner or operator by 
mutual agreement with the owner or opera- 
tor if the Secretary determines that such 
termination would be in the public interest, 
and may agree to such modification of con- 
tracts previously entered into as the Secre- 
tary may determine to— 

(1) carry out the purposes of the program 
or facilitate the practical administration 
thereof; 

(2) accommodate adjustments in crop pro- 
duction; or 

(3) accomplish equitable treatment with 
respect to other similar conservation or 
commodity programs administered by the 
Secretary. 

(g) In addition, the Secretary may enter 
into contracts with landowners or operators 
for the purpose of maintaining a conserva- 
tion practice or measure which was estab- 
lished under the program authorized by this 
subtitle or otherwise established, and to 
provide necessary assistance. Subsections 
(b) through (f) shall apply to contracts 
made under this subsection. 


DESIGNATION OF SPECIAL AREAS 


Sec. 1602. (a) The program established 
under this subtitle shall be directed toward 
identifying and correcting such erosion-re- 
lated or irrigation water management prob- 
lems as may exist within each designated 
special area. Assistance under this subtitle 
may be provided to any geographic area of 
the United States if such an area is first des- 
ignated by the Secretary as having severe 
and chronic erosion-related or irrigation 
water management problems and such des- 
ignation is approved under section 1604. 

(b) In identifying a geographic area as one 
appropriate for designation as a designated 
special area under this subtitle, the Secre- 
tary shall prepare a report setting forth an 
assessment of the problems, objectives, pri- 
orities, and a schedule for the implementa- 
tion of the program under this subtitle in 
such area. As part of such report, the Secre- 
tary shall indicate how the program, as de- 
veloped with respect to the area discussed in 
such report, takes into consideration pro- 
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grams of Federal, State, and local agencies— 
including soil and water conservation dis- 
trict boards and State Agricultural Stabili- 
zation and Conservation Committees—relat- 
ing to soil and water conservation, pollution 
abatement, or the improvement or protec- 
tion of forest land. In designating special 
areas, the Secretary shall review national 
resources inventory data, river basin plans, 
special studies, and other resource informa- 
tion. The Secretary shall consider tons of 
soil loss prevented, acres protected, and 
volume of water conserved. The Secretary 
shall evaluate the degree and type of inter- 
agency cooperation, the degree of local ac- 
ceptance of the planned target activity, and 
the significant favorable and adverse im- 
pacts of the targeted activity. 
PERIOD OF PROGRAM 

Sec. 1603. Special geographic areas may be 
designated pursuant to section 1602 during 
the period of ten years following the effec- 
tive date of this subtitle. Contracts author- 
ized by subsections (b) and (g) of section 
1601 may be entered into during a period of 
ten years following the designation of the 
special area to which they relate. Such con- 
tracts may not exceed ten years in duration, 
and may not exceed the amounts of such 
appropriations as may be provided therefor. 

APPROVAL OF DESIGNATIONS 

Sec. 1604. The Secretary shall submit 
each report prepared pursuant to section 
1602(b) to the Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry of the Senate and 
the Committee on Agriculture of the House 
of Representatives. The Secretary may not 
enter into contracts under section 1601 with 
respect to land in a particular area unless 
the Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry of the Senate and the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture of the House of Repre- 
sentatives pass resolutions approving the 
report prepared under section 1602(b) with 
respect to such area. 

SERVICES OF AGENCIES 

Sec. 1605. In carrying out the provisions 
of this subtitle, the Secretary may utilize 
the services of local, county, and State com- 
mittees established under section 8 of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act (16 U.S.C. 590h) and the technical serv- 
ices of the Department of Agriculture, soil 
and water conservation district boards, and 
other State or local agencies. The Secretary 
may utilize the services and facilities of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation in discharg- 
ing the functions and responsibilities of the 
Secretary under this subtitle. 

RESEARCH 

Sec. 1606. The Secretary may expend 
funds directly or through grants for such 
research as is needed to assist in developing 
new technologies for controlling erosion-re- 
lated or irrigation water management prob- 
lems in a designated special area. 

GRANTS 

Sec. 1607. The Secretary may provide 
grants to any State containing lands within 
a designated special area to conduct evalua- 
tion and analysis of the local and State tax 
structures, rules, and regulations and their 
impact on the acceptance, implementation, 
and maintenance of conservation practices 
or measures, or other pertinent items that 
may be needed for an effective program. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 1608. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this sub- 
title, such sums to remain available until ex- 
pended. 
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REPORTS 


Sec. 1609. The Secretary shall submit an 
evaluation report to the Congress by Janu- 
ary 1, 1986, and at each five-year interval 
thereafter, concerning activities and results 
under the program authorized by this sub- 
title. Recommendations for additional legis- 
lative action necessary to apply related re- 
search findings or more effectively solve 
erosion-related or irrigation water manage- 
ment problems of the designated special 
areas shall be included along with any other 
pertinent matters. 


PROTECTION OF PARTICIPANTS 


Sec. 1610. The Secretary shall, to the 
extent feasible, provide for protection of 
program participants from indirect or direct 
disqualifications, discrimination, forfeiture, 
or reduction of eligibility, or penalty under 
other agricultural programs for participat- 
pre in the program authorized by this sub- 
title. 


Subtitle B—Matching Grants for 
Conservation Activities 


GRANTS PROGRAM 


Sec. 1611. (a) The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture (referred to in this subtitle as the “Sec- 
retary”) shall formulate and implement a 
program for furthering the conservation of 
soil, water, and related resources through 
annual grants to local units of government 
through State soil conservation agencies. 
Such grants shall be for noncapital expendi- 
tures in furtherance of local and State con- 
servation objectives specified in section 
1613. 

(b) Such grants shall be made to augment 
rather than to replace other technical and 
financial assistance programs of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

(c) A local unit of government may be eli- 
gible for a grant under subsection (a) if it— 

(1) has in effect a current long-range pro- 
gram which the State soil conservation 
agency determines is adequate to meet local 
and State laws and objectives; 

(2) has in effect a current annual work 
plan which is consistent with the long-range 
program in paragraph (1); and 

(3) certifies to the Secretary or his desig- 
nee at the State level that it has arranged 
for equal matching funds or in-kind services 
to the local unit from regional, State, local, 
or private sources. 

(d) Whenever the Secretary determines 
that a component of the long-range pro- 
gram or annual work plan involves primari- 
ly a national rather than a local or State ob- 
jective, the State or local matching funds 
required for the national component of the 
long-range program or annual plan need not 
exceed 25 per centum of the total funds re- 
quired to accomplish the national objective. 
The Secretary, by regulation, shall define 
those objectives which are national in scope. 


PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION AND REVIEW 


Sec. 1612. (a) For purposes of implement- 
ing the program and plan under section 
1611(c), the local unit of government is en- 
couraged to seek the input and cooperation 
of— 

(1) local agencies, organizations, and citi- 
zens; and 

(2) agencies of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or other Federal agen- 
cies, cooperative Extension services, and 
others that may be designated by the Secre- 
tary or the Governor to serve as advisers. 

(b) In reviewing programs and work plans, 
the State soil conservation agency, the 
State Agricultural Stabilization and Conser- 
vation Committee, and the Secretary or his 
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designee at the State level may recommend 

additions or changes in order to meet 

urgent State, multistate, and national con- 

servation needs or priorities as developed 

through the Soil and Water Resources Con- 

servation Act of 1977 or similar process. 
PLANS 


Sec. 1613. (a) Long-range programs and 
annual work plans may include any of the 
following soil, water, and related resource 
conservation objectives: (1) soil erosion pre- 
vention and control; (2) cropland, forest, 
woodland, pasture or rangeland improve- 
ment; (3) water conservation, development, 
and management, and water quality im- 
provement; (4) agricultural land retention 
or preservation; (5) demonstration projects 
to test and publicize the effectiveness of 
natural resource management systems 
adapted to local conditions; (6) fish and 
wildlife habitat improvement; (7) animal 
waste management; (8) watershed protec- 
tion and flood prevention; (9) sediment con- 
trol and stormwater management in urban- 
izing areas; (10) environmentally sound 
energy conservation and production; (11) 
leadership in natural resources aspects of 
rural community planning and develop- 
ment; or (12) any other purpose authorized 
or required by local or State conservation 
laws. 

(b) Where an objective has been identified 
which will require more than one year to 
complete or reach, the Secretary or his des- 
ignee may enter into a long-term agreement 
of not more than ten years with the local 
unit of government or State agency to pro- 
vide funding assistance for the term of the 
agreement. Such assistance shall be contin- 
gent upon the amount of funds appropri- 
ated under section 1616 of this subtitle. 


MATCHING FUNDS 


Sec. 1614. (a) Federal matching grant 
funds, as mutually agreed upon by the State 
soil conservation agency and the Secretary, 
may be used to provide technical assistance 
to land owners and operators for planning 
and application of soil and water conserva- 
tion practices and resource management 
systems. 

(b) Such technical assistance shall be ad- 
ministered by the State soil conservation 
agency through local soil and water conser- 
vation districts. 

(c) Such technical assistance shall be fully 
coordinated with technical assistance pro- 
vided through ongoing Federal, State, and 
local resource conservation programs, and 
shall be in accord with established technical 
standards or guidelines. 

(d) The basis for the transfer of grant 
funds shall be a grant agreement entered 
into by the parties referred to in section 
1612(b). 

RECORDS 

Sec. 1615. (a) Each local unit of govern- 
ment or State agency receiving assistance 
under this subtitle shall keep such records 
as the Secretary requires, including records 
which fully disclose the amount and disposi- 
tion by such unit or agency of the proceeds 
of such grants, the total cost of the projects 
or undertakings in connection with which 
such funds are given or used, and the 
amount of that portion of the costs of the 
projects or undertakings supplied by other 
sources, and such other records as will facili- 
tate an effective audit. 

(b) The Secretary and the Comptroller 
General of the United States or any of their 
duly authorized representatives shall have 
access for the purpose of audit and exami- 
nation to any books, documents, papers, and 
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records of the local units that are pertinent 
to the grants received under this subtitle. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 1616. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this subtitle, 
such sums to remain available until expend- 
ed. 

(b) No funds shall be appropriated to 
carry out this subtitle for the fiscal year be- 
ginning October 1, 1992, and subsequent 
fiscal years, except as authorized by law en- 
acted after the effective date of this sub- 
title. 

(c) The Secretary shall report to the 
House Committee on Agriculture and the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture, Nutri- 
tion, and Forestry on the progress of the 
program authorized by this subtitle. The 
first such report shall be submitted by Jan- 
uary 1, 1986, and the succeeding report by 
January 1, 1991. Each such report shall in- 
clude an evaluation of the program and the 
Secretary's recommendations for strength- 
ening it. 


Subtitle C—Conservation Lcan Program 


Sec. 1617. (a) Section 4(h) of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation Charter Act is 
amended by inserting immediately after the 
second sentence the following: “To encour- 
age the alleviation of natural resource con- 
servation problems that reduce the produc- 
tive capacity of the Nation's land and water 
resources or that cause degradation of envi- 
ronmental quality, the Corporation may, be- 
ginning October 1, 1981, make loans to agri- 
cultural producers for those natural re- 
source conservation and environmental en- 
hancement measures that are recommended 
by the applicable county and State Agricul- 
tural Stabilization and Conservation Com- 
mittees and are included in the producer's 
conservation plan approved by the local soil 
and water conservation district; such loans 
shall be for a period not to exceed ten years 
at a rate of interest based upon the rate of 
interest charged the Corporation by the 
United States Treasury; the Corporation 
may make loans to any one producer in any 
fiscal year in an amount not to exceed 
$25,000; loans up to $10,000 in amount may 
be unsecured and loans in excess of $10,000 
shall be secured; and the total of such unse- 
cured and secured loans made in each fiscal 
year shall not exceed $200,000,000: Provid- 
ed, That the authority provided by this sen- 
tence to make loans shall be effective only 
to the extent and in such amounts as may 
be provided for in prior appropriation 
Acts.". 


Subtitle D—Volunteers for Conservation 
ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM 


Sec. 1618. (a) The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture (referred to in this subtitle as the ''Sec- 
retary") shall establish a program to use 
volunteers in carrying out the natural re- 
sources assistance programs of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to accept, 
subject to regulations issued by the Office 
of Personnel Management, voluntary serv- 
ice for the Department of Agriculture for 
such purpose if the service: 

(1) is to be without compensation; and 

(2) will not be used to displace any em- 
ployee of the Department of Agriculture. 

(c) Any individual who provides voluntary 
service under this subtitle shall not be con- 
sidered a Federal employee except for pur- 
poses of chapter 81 of title 5 of the United 
States Code (relating to compensation for 
injury) and sections 2671 through 2680 of 
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title 28 of the United States Code (relating 
to tort claims). 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 1619. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this subtitle, 
such sums to remain available until expend- 
ed. 

Subtitle E—Reservoir Sedimentation 
Reduction Program 


FORMULATION OF PROGRAM 


Sec. 1620. The Secretary of Agriculture 
(referred to in this subtitle as the “Secre- 
tary”) is authorized to formulate and imple- 
ment a program for testing the feasibility of 
reducing excessive sedimentation in existing 
reservoirs. Such an assistance program shall 
be implemented on the watershed drainage 
areas of no more than five publicly owned 
reservoirs. The Secretary shall select for the 
program those reservoirs in which excessive 
amounts of sediment are being deposited be- 
cause of critical soil erosion problems in the 
watershed drainage area. 


PLANS 


Sec. 1621. For each reservoir and drainage 
area selected under section 1620, a plan 
shall be prepared that includes an assess- 
ment of the problems, a listing of objectives 
and priorities, and an implementation plan 
for achieving the objectives. The Secretary 
shall enter into an agreement with the soil 
and water conservation district(s) contain- 
ing land within the reservoir or drainage 
area, an agency of State government desig- 
nated by the Governor, and any unit(s) of 
local government which has a recognized in- 
terest in the reservoir, for the purpose of 
preparing the plan. The plan shall be signed 
by the Secretary, or the Secretary's desig- 
nee, and the other parties to the agreement. 


APPROVAL OF PLANS 


Sec. 1622. The Secretary shall submit 
each plan developed under section 1621 to 
the Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry of the Senate and to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The Secretary may implement 
the plan only after each committee passes a 
resolution approving the plan. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 1623. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated, for each of the fiscal years 
1983 through 1987, such sums as may be 
necessary for carrying out the provisions of 
this subtitle, such sums to remain available 
until expended. 


REPORT 


Sec. 1624. The Secretary shall submit a 
report evaluating the program authorized 
by this subtitle to the Congress by January 
1, 1978. The report shall include a recom- 
mendation as to whether the program 
should be extended and, if so, how it could 
be strengthened. 


Subtitle F—Designation of Lands Set Aside 
or Diverted 


Sec. 1625. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, if the Secretary of Agriculture 
(referred to in this subtitle as the “Secre- 
tary”) is authorized or directed by any Act 
of the Congress to establish a set-aside or 
diversion program for any agricultural com- 
modity, and if the Secretary establishes 
such a program, the designation by a pro- 
ducer of lands to be set aside or diverted in 
an application to participate in such pro- 
gram shall be subject to disapproval under 
subsection (b). 
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(b) If there is a soil and water conserva- 
tion district board for the district in which 
the designated lands are situated, the Secre- 
tary is authorized to empower such board— 

(1) to disapprove the producer's designa- 
tion of lands if the board finds that lands 
designated will make a less than average 
contribution to soil conservation compared 
to the contribution of other lands which the 
producer could have designated to set-aside 
or divert under such program, and 

(2) if a designation is so disapproved, to 
specify which lands of the producer would 
be acceptable to such board for set-aside or 
diversion under such program. 

(c) If a producer’s designation is disap- 
proved under subsection (bX1), then such 
producer shall be permitted to submit an 
amended application to participate in the 
program, designating for set-aside or diver- 
sion lands specified by the board under sub- 
section (b)(2). 


Subtitle G—Land Removed From 
Production for Conservation Purposes 


PAYMENTS 


Sec. 1626. The Secretary of Agriculture 
(referred to in this subtitle as the “Secre- 
tary”) is authorized to enter into contracts 
to provide financial assistance in the form 
of payments to owners and operators of 
cropland located in counties where the soil 
normally freezes to a depth of at least four 
inches annually who remove such land from 
agricultural production for a period not to 
exceed one year for the purpose of install- 
ing enduring conservation measures which 
involve excavation of the soil The pay- 
ments under such contracts shall be in such 
amounts as determined by the Secretary to 
be necessary to effectuate the purposes of 
this subtitle but shall not exceed an amount 
equal to the number of acres of cropland re- 
moved from agricultural production for 
such purpose multiplied by 50 per centum 
of the typical annual rent paid for similar 
land in the county. Financial assistance may 
not be provided under this subtitle with re- 
spect to any conservation measure without 
the approval of the soil and water conserva- 
tion district board for the district in which 
the land is located, and may not, in the ag- 
gregate, be provided in any year with re- 
spect to more than one-half of 1 per centum 
of the cropland in any county. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 1627. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this sub- 
title, such sums to remain available until ex- 
pended. 


Subtitle H—Agricultural Land Resources 
STATEMENT OF POLICY 


Sec. 1628. (a) Congress hereby reaffirms 
that agricultural land is an important natu- 
ral resource because it provides— 

(1) a livelihood for farm families and for 
people in agriculture-related industries; 

(2) a strategically important assurance of 
enduring national self-sufficiency in food 
and fiber at a reasonable cost to American 
consumers and producers; and 

(3) agricultural products for export and 
foreign exchange to improve the interna- 
tional balance of payments and assist in the 
effort toward world peace. 

(b) It shall be the policy of the United 
States and the intent of Congress that Fed- 
eral programs be administered, except 
where precluded by law, in a manner that 
will not cause the unnecessary, irreversible 
conversion of agricultural land to nonagri- 
cultural uses, and that will not conflict with 
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local or State programs to protect agricul- 
ture. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL COOPERATION 


Sec. 1629. The Secretary of Agriculture 
(referred to in this subtitle as the “Secre- 
tary”) is encouraged to cooperate with other 
Federal agencies whose programs may influ- 
ence the conversion of land from agricultur- 
al uses, and to encourage those agencies to 
undertake positive steps leading to develop- 
ment of policies that recognize the impor- 
tance of limiting the conversion of produc- 
tive agricultural land to nonagricultural 
uses. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


Sec. 1630. In order that Congress may be 
better informed of any needed future ac- 
tions, the Secretary and the Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget shall 
submit to Congress, not later than one year 
following the effective date of this subtitle, 
recommendations regarding the design and 
administration of Federal programs in order 
to assure the retention of productive agri- 
cultural land. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO STATES AND 
LOCALITIES 


Sec. 1631. The Secretary is encouraged to 
provide technical assistance to any State or 
locality or qualifying nonprofit organization 
which desires to develop programs or poli- 
cies to limit the conversion of productive ag- 
ricultural land to nonagricultural uses. 


AGRICULTURAL LAND RESOURCE INFORMATION 


Sec. 1632. (a) The Secretary, through ex- 
isting agencies or interagency groups, and in 
cooperation with the cooperative extension 
services of the States, shall design and im- 
plement educational programs and materi- 
als emphasizing the importance of produc- 
tive agricultural land to the Nation's well- 
being and distribute educational materials 
through communications media, schools, 
groups, and other Federal agencies. 

(b) The Secretary shall designate one or 
more agricultural land information centers 
to serve as central depositories and distribu- 
tion points for information on agricultural 
land issues, policies, programs, technical 
principles, and innovative actions or propos- 
als by local and State governments. 


GRANTS; CONTRACTS 


Sec. 1633. The Secretary may carry out 
the purposes of this subtitle, with existing 
facilities and funds otherwise available, 
through the use of grants, contracts, or 
such other means as the Secretary deems 
appropriate. 

Subtitle I—Resource Conservation and 

Development 


CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


Sec. 1634. (a) The Congress finds and de- 
clares— 

(1) that the rural areas of the Nation are 
confronted by critical resource utilization, 
economic, and environmental problems; 

(2) that such problems are the result of— 

(A) continually increasing pressures on 
such rural areas to meet domestic and for- 
eign demand for food, fiber, and wood; 

(B) inadequate public and private invest- 
ment to help formulate and carry out ac- 
ceptable courses of action necessary to meet 
the accelerating demands being made on the 
land and natural resources of the Nation; 
and 

(c) social, economic, and environmental 
conditions of such complexity that they 
cannot be effectively dealt with by individ- 
ual communities in rural areas acting inde- 
pendently of each other; and 
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(3) that such problems have resulted in 
and unless changed, will continue to result 
in the decline of the family farm system, 
small business enterprise, and job opportu- 
nities, as well as a decrease in the amenities 
and environmental qualities of rural areas 
throughout the United States. 

(b) It is, therefore, the purpose of this 
subtitle to encourage and assist State and 
local units of government and local nonprof- 
it organizations in rural areas to plan, devel- 
op, and carry out a program for resource 
conservation and development. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 1635. As used in this subtitle— 

(1) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

(2) The term "planning process" means 
the continuing effort by any State, local 
unit of government, or local nonprofit orga- 
nization to develop and carry out effective 
resource conservation and utilization plans 
for a designated rural area, including devel- 
opment of an area plan (as defined in para- 
graph (3)), goals, objectives, policies, imple- 
mentation activities, and evaluations and re- 
views, and the opportunity for public par- 
ticipation in such effort. 

(3) The term “area plan" means a re- 
source conservation and utilization plan for 
a designated rural area of a State or States 
which has been developed through a plan- 
ning process and which includes one or 
more of the following basic elements: 

(A) a land conservation and utilization ele- 
ment the purpose of which will be to correct 
maladjustments in land use, to protect agri- 
cultural land from imprudent conversion to 
other uses, to control erosion and sedimen- 
tation, and to protect fish and wildlife habi- 
tats; 

(B) a water management element the pur- 
pose of which will be to provide for the con- 
servation and utilization of water, including 
irrigation and rural water supplies; the miti- 
gation of floods and high water tables; con- 
struction, repair, and improvement of dams 
and reservoirs; improvement of agricultural 
water management; and improvement of 
water quality through control of nonpoint 
sources of pollution; 

(C) à community development element 
the purpose of which will be the develop- 
ment of natural resource based industry, 
the protection of rural area industries from 
natural resource hazards, the development 
of aquaculture and adequate rural area 
water and waste disposal systems, improve- 
ments in recreation facilities, rural housing, 
adequate health and education facilities, 
and essential transportation and communi- 
cation needs; and 

(D) other elements such as energy conser- 
vation, environmental protection, preserva- 
tion of unique natural and cultural re- 
sources that are appropriate to achieving 
the goals of the citizens in the designated 
rural areas. 

(4) The term ''State" means the several 
States, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands. 

(5) The term “local unit of government" 
means any city, town, township, parish, vil- 
lage, or other general-purpose subdivision of 
a State, any local or regional special district 
or other limited political subdivision of a 
State, including any soil and water conser- 
vation district, irrigation, watershed, or 
drainage district, school district, park au- 
thority, and water or sanitary district. 

(6) The term “nonprofit organization" 
means any community association, wildlife 
group, or resource conservation organiza- 
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tion that is incorporated and approved by 
the Secretary for the purpose of providing 
to any rural area those public facilities or 
services included in the area plan for such 
rural area. 

(7) The term “technical assistance” means 
any service provided by the staff members 
of any agency of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, including advising, inventory evaluat- 
ing, planning, designing, supervising, laying 
out, and inspecting, and the providing of 
maps, reports, and other documents associ- 
ated with the services provided. 

(8) The term “financial assistance” means 
the assistance made available under this 
subtitle by means of Federal grants and 
loans, 

(9) The term “works of improvement” 
means the facilities installed or being in- 
stalled in compliance with the area plan. 

RESOURCE CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 

PROGRAM 


Sec, 1636. The Secretary shall establish a 
resource conservation and development pro- 
gram under which the Secretary shall make 
available to States, local units of govern- 
ment, and local nonprofit organizations the 
technical and financial assistance necessary 
to permit such States, local units of govern- 
ment, and organizations to operate and 
maintain a planning process for the develop- 
ment of plans and actions needed to con- 
serve and better utilize land, develop natu- 
ral resources, and improve and enhance the 
economic and environmental conditions of 
rural areas of the United States. 


AUTHORITY OF THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Sec. 1637. In carrying out the provisions 
of this subtitle the Secretary may— 
(1) provide technical assistance and 


advice, upon request, to any State, local unit 
of government, or local nonprofit organiza- 
tion within a designated rural area to assist 
in developing an area plan for such area; 


(2) cooperate with other departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government, with 
State and local governments, and with local 
nonprofit organizations in conducting sur- 
veys and inventories, disseminating informa- 
tion, and developing area plans; 

(3) assist in carrying out an area plan ap- 
proved by the Secretary for any rural area 
by providing technical and financial assist- 
ance, including grants and loans, to local 
public agencies and nonprofit organizations 
designated to receive such assistance by the 
Governor or legislature of the State con- 
cerned; and 

(4) enter into agreements with State agen- 
cies, local units of government, and local 
nonprofit organizations, as provided in sec- 
tion 1638. 

AGREEMENTS; TERMS AND CONDITIONS 

Sec. 1638. (a) Technical and financial as- 
sistance may be provided by the Secretary 
to any State agency, local unit of govern- 
ment, or local nonprofit organization to 
assist such agency, unit of government, or 
organization in carrying out works of im- 
provement specified in an area plan ap- 
proved by the Secretary only if— 

(1) such State agency, unit of government, 
or organization agrees in writing to carry 
out such works of improvement and to fi- 
nance or arrange for financing of any por- 
tion of the cost of carrying out such works 
of improvement not paid by the Secretary 
under this subtitle; 

(2) the works of improvement for which 
assistance is to be provided under this sub- 
title are included in an area plan and have 
been approved by the local units of govern- 
ment to be assisted; 
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(3) the Secretary determines that assist- 
ance to finance the type of works of im- 
provement concerned is not reasonably 
available to such agency, unit of govern- 
ment, or organization under some other 
Federal program; 

(4) the works of improvement provided for 
in the area plan for any area are consistent 
with any existing comprehensive plan for 
such area; 

(5) the cost of land or interest in land ac- 
quired or to be acquired under such plan by 
any State, local unit of government, or local 
nonprofit organization is borne by such 
State, unit of government, or organization, 
except in the case of land or interest in land 
acquired or to be acquired for the purpose 
of conserving or protecting fish or wildlife, 
acquired or to be acquired for public recre- 
ational purposes, or acquired or to be ac- 
quired to protect the public from a threat to 
its health and welfare; and 

(6) the State, local unit of government, or 
local nonprofit organization participating in 
an area plan agrees to maintain and operate 
any work of improvement carried out under 
such plan. 

(b) Loans made under this subtitle shall 
be made on such terms and conditions as 
the Secretary may prescribe, except that 
such loans shall have a repayment period of 
not more than thirty years from the date of 
completion of the works of improvement for 
which the loan is made and shall bear inter- 
est at the average rate of interest paid by 
the United States on its obligations of a 
comparable term, as determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

(c) Assistance may not be made available 
to any State, local unit of government, or 
local nonprofit organization to carry out 
any area plan unless such plan has been 
submitted to and approved by the Secre- 
tary. 


IDENTIFICATION OF GROUPS OR PROBLEMS FOR 
SPECIAL CONSIDERATION IN AREA PLANS 


Sec. 1639. Any area plan may identify for 
special emphasis or assistance under such 
plan any particular group (including small 
farm operators, rural poor, or minority 
groups living in the area covered by such 
plan), or any particular natural resource or 
water utilization problem. 


SUPPLEMENTAL AUTHORITY OF THE SECRETARY 


Sec. 1640. The authority of the Secretary 
under this subtitle to assist States, local 
units of government, and local nonprofit or- 
ganizations in the development and imple- 
mentation of area plans shall be supplemen- 
tal to and not in lieu of any authority of the 
Secretary under any provision of law. 


RESOURCE CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
POLICY BOARD 


Sec. 1641. (a) The Secretary shall estab- 
lish within the Department of Agriculture a 
Resource Conservation and Development 
Policy Board (hereinafter in this section re- 
ferred to as the Board"). 

(b) The Board shall be composed of seven 
members appointed by the Secretary. One 
member of the Board shall be designated by 
the Secretary to serve as chairperson. 

(c) It shall be the function of the Board to 
advise the Secretary regarding the adminis- 
tration of this subtitle, including the formu- 
lation of policies for carrying out the pro- 
gram provided for by this subtitle. 

EVALUATION OF PROGRAM 

Sec. 1642. The Secretary shall evaluate 
the program provided for in this subtitle 
with a view to determining whether such 
program is effectively meeting the needs of, 
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and the objectives identified by, the States, 
local units of government, and local non- 
profit organizations participating in such 
program. The Secretary shall submit a 
report to the Congress containing the re- 
sults of the evaluation not later than De- 
cember 31, 1986, together with the Secre- 
tary's recommendations for continuing, ter- 
minating, redirecting, or modifying such 
program. 
AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 1643. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this subtitle, 
except that not more than $60,000,000 may 
be appropriated for technical and financial 
assistance for any fiscal year and not more 
than $15,000,000 may be appropriated for 
loans for any fiscal year. 

SEPARABILITY PROVISION 

Sec. 1644. If a part of this subtitle is in- 
valid, all valid parts that are severable from 
the invalid part remain in effect. If a part of 
this subtitle is invalid in one or more of its 
applications, the part remains in effect in 
all valid applications that are severable 
from the invalid part. 

Subtitle J—Effective Date; Regulations 

Sec. 1645. Except as otherwise provided 
herein, the provisions of this title shall 
become effective October 1, 1981. 

Sec. 1646. The Secretary of Agriculture 
shall prescribe such regulations as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
title. 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, Over the past hours since we 
began consideration of the farm bill, I 
have listened to statements by my col- 
leagues describing in vivid terms how 
seriously depressed economic condi- 
tions are in our Nation's farm commu- 
nity. I concur with their remarks, but 
let us not forget that these conditions 
are further aggravated by the rapid 
depletion of our soil resource by soil 
erosion rates which far exceed rates 
defined as acceptable by professional 
soil conservationists. 

According to studies made by the 
Soil Conservation Service, about 4 bil- 
lion tons of soil is lost annually from 
the non-Federal lands in the United 
States with one-half of it coming from 
cropland. Forty-four percent of the 
413 million acres used for cropland in 
1977 were on soils with a moderate to 
very high risk damage by sheet and 
rill erosion. Some soils lose as much as 
100 tons or more per acre per year. 
Erosion is especially serious on slop- 
ing, unprotected cropland. In some 
areas, a combination of conditions re- 
sults in deep cavernous gullies that 
void the land for any productive use. 

The Soil Conservation Service stud- 
ies show an alarming national average 
of 4.8 tons of soil eroded from each 
acre of cropland each year. However, 
even this figure does not portray the 
seriousness of the problem because it 
is merely a national average. In many 
parts of the country the erosion is 
much higher. 

The soil resource of this country is 
not without limits. This resource is the 
lifeblood of our Nation and it is vul- 
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nerable as we have seen in areas where 
productivity has been reduced to zero 
by gullies, duststorms, and drought. 
Despite the fact that we have seen 
this happen, we are continuing to 
waste, diminish, and abuse our soil re- 
source. To further aggravate the prob- 
lem, our prime farmland is being irre- 
versibly converted to highways, shop- 
ping centers, airports, housing tracts, 
and other municipal uses. We are cur- 
rently losing 3 million acres of agricul- 
tural land each year, and about 1 mil- 
lion acres of this total is classified as 
prime farmland. 

No doubt many of my colleagues 
could cite facts from their own dis- 
tricts that would show that this is a 
nationwide problem, and we must do 
something to stop this deplorable 
waste. 

The House Agriculture Committee 
has included a conservation title in the 
farm bill which, though it does not 
solve the total problem, will help to 
reduce our losses in agricultural land. 
Title XVI contains several new conser- 
vation approaches, including: 

A special areas conservation pro- 
gram to identify and correct erosion- 
related or irrigation water manage- 
ment problems; 

A matching grants program with 
local units of government through 
State soil conservation agencies; 

Loans to farmers and landowners 
from the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion for natural resource conservation 
and enhancement; 

The use of volunteers in carrying 
out the natural resources assistance 
programs of USDA; 

A program for testing the feasibility 
of reducing excessive sedimentation in 
existing reservoirs; 

Financial assistance to eligible par- 
ties who remove land from agricultur- 
al production for at least 1 year to ex- 
cavate soil for the purpose of install- 
ing enduring conservation measures; 
and 

A resource conservation and develop- 
ment program to aid States, localities, 
and nonprofit institutions in develop- 
ing plans to conserve and better utilize 
land. 

These actions will assist in alleviat- 
ing some of the agricultural problems 
facing the farm community today. 

As we discuss and consider the 1981 
farm bill, let us not forget that legisla- 
tion must consider the protection of 
our soil resources, or we may be facing 
a day in the foreseeable future when 
our farm community will not be able 
to produce the necessary food and 
fiber which will keep our Nation in a 
leadership position. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BROWN OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brown of 
California: Page 210, strike out line 15 and 
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everything that follows through line 2, page 
213 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 1628. This subtitle may be cited as 
the Agricultural Land Resources Policy 
Act”. 


FINDINGS, PURPOSE, AND DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 1629. (a) Congress finds that— 

(1) the Nation's farmland is a unique nat- 
ural resource and provides food and fiber 
necessary for the continued welfare of the 
people of the United States; 

(2) each year, a large amount of the Na- 
tion's farmland is irrevocably converted 
from actual or potential agricultural use to 
nonagricultural use; 

(3) continued decrease in the Nation’s 
farmland base may threaten the ability of 
the United States to produce food and fiber 
in sufficient quantities to meet domestic 
needs and the demands of our export mar- 
kets; 

(4) the extensive use of farmland for non- 
agricultural purposes undermines the eco- 
nomic base of many rural areas; 

(5) Federal actions, in many cases, result 
in the conversion of farmland to nonagricul- 
tural uses where alternative actions would 
be preferred; 

(6) the Department of Agriculture is the 
agency primarily responsible for the imple- 
mentation of Federal policy with respect to 
United States farmland, assuring the main- 
tenance of the agricultural production ca- 
pacity of the United States, and has the per- 
sonnel and other resources needed to imple- 
ment national farmland protection policy; 
and 

(7) the Department of Agriculture and 
other Federal agencies should take steps to 
assure that the actions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment do not cause United States farm- 
land to be irreversibly converted to nonagri- 
cultural uses in cases in which other nation- 
al interests do not override the importance 
of the protection of farmland nor otherwise 
outweigh the benefits of maintaining farm- 
land resources. 

(b) The purpose of this subtitle is te mini- 
mize the extent to which Federal programs 
contribute to the unnecessary and irreversi- 
ble conversion of farmland to nonagricul- 
tural uses, and to assure that Federal pro- 
grams are administered in a manner that, to 
the extent practicable, will be compatible 
with State, unit of local government, and 
private programs and policies to protect 
farmland. 

(c) As used in this subtitle— 

(1) the term “farmland” includes all land 
defined as follows: 

(i) prime farmland is land that has the 
best combination of physical and chemical 
characteristics for producing food, feed, 
fiber, forage, oilseed, and other agricultural 
crops with minimum input of fuel, fertilizer, 
pesticides, and labor, and without intoler- 
able soil erosion, as determined by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. Prime farmland in- 
cludes land that possesses the above charac- 
teristics but is being used currently to 
produce livestock and timber. It does not in- 
clude land already in or committed to urban 
development or water storage; 

i) unique farmland is land other than 
prime farmland that is used for production 
of specific high-value food and fiber crops, 
as determined by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. It has the special combination of soil 
quality, location, growing season, and mois- 
ture supply needed to economically produce 
sustained high quality or high yields of spe- 
cific crops when treated and managed ac- 
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cording to acceptable farming methods. Ex- 
amples of such crops include citrus, tree 
nuts, olives, cranberries, fruits, and vegeta- 
bles; and 

(Hi) farmland, other than prime or unique 
farmland, that is of statewide or local im- 
portance for the production of food, feed, 
fiber, forage, or oilseed crops, as determined 
by the appropriate State or unit of local 
government agency or agencies, and that 
the Secretary of Agriculture determines 
should be considered as farmland for the 
purposes of this subtitle; 

(2) the term "State" means any of the 
fifty States, the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Com- 
monwealth of the Northern Mariana Is- 
lands, the Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands, or any territory or possession of the 
United States; 

(3) the term “unit of local government” 
means the government of a county, munici- 
pality, town, township, village, or other unit 
of general government below the State 
level, or a combination of units of local gov- 
ernment acting through an areawide agency 
under State law or an agreement for the 
formulation of regional development poli- 
cies and plans; and 

(4) the term “Federal program" means 
those activities or responsibilities of a de- 
partment, agency, independent commission, 
or other unit of the Federal Government 
that involve (i) undertaking, financing, or 
assisting construction or improvement proj- 
ects; or (ii) acquiring, managing, or dispos- 
ing of Federal lands and facilities. The term 
"Federal program" does not include con- 
struction or improvement projects that on 
the effective date of this subtitle are beyond 
the planning stage and are in either the 
active design or construction stage. 


FARMLAND PROTECTION POLICY 


Sec, 1630. (a) The Department of Agricul- 
ture, in cooperation with other depart- 
ments, agencies, independent commissions, 
and other units of the Federal Government, 
shall develop criteria for identifying the ef- 
fects of Federal programs on the conversion 
of farmland to nonagricultural uses. 

(b) Departments, agencies, independent 
commissions, and other units of the Federal 
Government shall use the criteria estab- 
lished under subsection (a) of this section, 
to identify and take into account the ad- 
verse effects of Federal programs on the 
preservation of farmland; consider alterna- 
tive actions, as appropriate, that could 
lessen such adverse effects; and assure that 
such Federal programs, to the extent practi- 
cable, are compatible with State, unit of 
local government, and private programs and 
policies to protect farmland. 

(c) The Department of Agriculture may 
make available to States, units of local gov- 
ernment, individuals, organizations, and 
other units of the Federal Government in- 
formation useful in restoring, maintaining, 
and improving the quantity and quality of 
farmland. 


CONFORMATION OF EXISTING POLICIES AND 
PROCEDURES 


Sec. 1631. (a) Each department, agency, 
independent commission, or other unit of 
the Federal Government, with the assist- 
ance of the Department of Agriculture, 
shall review current provisions of law, ad- 
ministrative rules and regulations, and poli- 
cies and procedures applicable to it to deter- 
mine whether any provision thereof will 
prevent such unit of the Federal Govern- 
ment from taking appropriate action to 
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comply fully with the provisions of this sub- 
title. 

(b) Each department, agency, independent 
commission, or other unit of the Federal 
Government, with the assistance of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, shall, as appropri- 
ate, develop proposals for action to bring its 
programs, authorities, and administrative 
activities into conformity with the purpose 
and policy of this subtitle. 

Renumber section 1631 as section 1632; 
section 1632 as 1963; section 1633 as 1634, 
and add the following four new sections: 

REPORT 

Sec. 1635. Within one year after the effec- 
tive date of this subtitle, the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall report to the Committee 
on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry of 
the Senate and the Committee on Agricul- 
ture of the House of Representatives on the 
progress made in implementing the provi- 
sions of this subtitle. Such report shall in- 
clude information on— 

(1) the effects, if any, of Federal pro- 
grams, authorities, and administrative ac- 
tivities with respect to the protection of 
United States farmland; and 

(2) results of the reviews of existing poli- 
cies and procedures required under section 
1631(a) of this subtitle. 

STATEMENT OF LIMITATION 

Sec. 1633. (a) This subtitle does not au- 
thorize the Federal Government in any way 
to regulate the use of private or non-Federal 
land or to affect the property rights of 
owners of such land. 

(b) None of the provisions or other re- 
quirements of this subtitle shall apply to 
the acquisition or use of farmland for na- 
tional defense purposes. 

PROHIBITION 

Sec. 1634. This subtitle shall not be 
deemed to provide a basis for any action, 
either legal or equitable, by any State, local 
unit of government, or any person or class 
of persons challenging a Federal project, 
program, or other activity that may affect 
farmland. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 1635. The provisions of this subtitle 
shall become effective six months after the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

Mr. BROWN of California (during 
the reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment be considered as read and print- 
ed in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise to offer an amend- 
ment to title XVI. This amendment 
augments the agricultural land re- 
sources subtitle in H.R. 3603 with the 
substantive provisions addressing the 
same matter as already passed by the 
other body. As amended, the agricul- 
tural land resources subtitle would 
constitute a valuable step toward miti- 
gating the avoidable negative effects 
of Federal programs and projects on 
farmland. 

I offer this amendment also on 
behalf of my colleague, Congressman 
JAMES JEFFORDS, who has worked dili- 
gently and persistently in the House 
to direct our attention to the matter 
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of agricultural land conversion. 
Coming from California’s most rapidly 
urbanizing district, I share with Mr. 
JEFFORDS, and many other Members of 
the House, a deep concern for the via- 
bility of agriculture in and around 
urban or rapidly growing areas. I 
strongly believe that Federal programs 
should be administered with a greater 
degree of sensitivity to the local im- 
portance of agricultural land resources 
both to the farm families who have 
worked the fields and orchards for 
generations and for people who sin- 
cerely appreciate for a host of reasons 
the opportunity of living near or 
around farmland where food and fiber 
are actually produced. I believe this 
farm bill should do as much as possi- 
ble to assure farmers continued access 
to a productive land base so that agri- 
cultural operations can proceed as 
viable businesses in as many regions of 
the United States as possible. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of California. I am 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
Vermont. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise as a cosponsor to this amendment. 

Many of my colleagues are aware 
that I have, for several years, support- 
ed the establishment of a Federal 
policy on agricultural land resources— 
a policy which would minimize the 
impact that Federal actions and pro- 
grams have on agricultural land loss. 

In January of this year, a study enti- 
tled, “The National Agricultural Lands 
Study," was completed. This report 
shows that we have many reasons to 
be concerned about the loss of some of 
our most productive agricultural 
lands. These reasons include: 

That 1 million acres of prime agri- 
cultural land are being lost to nonagri- 
cultural uses each year. 

The loss of agricultural land could 
threaten our position as the breadbas- 
ket of the world, for by the turn of the 
century 20 million acres could be lost. 

That there are uncertainties wheth- 
er technological change can lead to 
the level of increased production that 
has been experienced in the past. 

That if we continue to lose vast acre- 

ages of agricultural land and if pro- 
duction does not increase dramatical- 
ly, domestic food prices will increase 
significantly by the turn of the centu- 
ry. 
"The National Agricultural Lands 
Study" found that over 90 Federal 
programs are directly influencing the 
loss of agricultural land. Our amend- 
ment is a relatively simple amendment 
that will guarantee that Federal agen- 
cies review their programs and actions 
to insure that they are not contribut- 
ing to the loss of productive agricul- 
tural land. 

I am pleased that the Secretary of 
Agriculture supports the establish- 
ment of formal national policies for 
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protecting agricultural lands on the 
part of Federal agencies. I want to 
quote from a letter from Secretary 
Block, dated March 25, 1981: 

I am currently considering suggestions 
from within USDA on ways to incorporate 
particular recommendations of the National 
Agricultural Lands Study in the 1981 Farm 
Bil. Generally, these suggestions address 
the need for formal national policies for 
protecting agricultural lands on the part of 
Federal agencies and the need for the moni- 
toring of these policies and their implemen- 
tation. 


I ask that my colleagues join me in 
passing this amendment that will 
assure that the Federal Government 
gets its house in order. 

Mr. BROWN of California. I appre- 
ciate the remarks of the gentleman. As 
a matter of fact, in my remarks I had 
wanted to designate this amendment 
as the Brown-Jeffords amendment, if 
the gentleman does not object. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I most certainly do 
not object. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of California. I certain- 
ly yield to my distinguished chairman. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. I would like to 
verify with the gentleman the intent 
of the limitation which provides that 
this amendment would not in any way 
regulate the use of private or non-Fed- 
eral land or to affect the property 
rights of owners of such land. 

Mr. BROWN of California. I might 
say to the gentleman that that is ex- 
actly correct. That language is specifi- 
cally set forth in the version offered 
by the other body which I am offering 
and does not occur in the House lan- 
guage, and is an improvement in that 
respect. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. It provides that 
there would be none of what we would 
call Federal land use or Federal land 
use planning affecting private proper- 
ty or ownership? 

Mr. BROWN of California. The gen- 
tleman is absolutely correct. I am sure 
that he is well aware that while there 
is some interest in trying to improve 
the planning of agricultural or non- 
agricultural land in this country, that 
efforts to achieve that have certainly 
not gone anywhere in the past. 

The focus of this amendment, and it 
is mainly exhortation, is to have the 
Federal Government not engage in 
any practices which would go contrary 
to the agricultural land preservation 
programs that are being administered 
by State or local government, to slow 
down as much as possible the rapid re- 
moval of prime farmland from agricul- 
tural use. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Brown). 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. JONES OF 
TENNESSEE 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones of Ten- 
nessee: On page 205, line 16, strike out “Vol- 
unteers for Conservation” and insert in lieu 
thereof “Volunteers for Department of Ag- 
riculture Programs”. 

On page 205, lines 20 and 21, strike out 
“natural resources assistance”. 

On page 206, line 3, insert immediately 
after “employee of the Department of Agri- 
culture” the phrase “including the local, 
county, and State committees established 
under section 8 of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act”. 
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Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. I yield to 
my distinguished friend, the ranking 
minority member of the subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr, JEFFORDS. I just want to say 
that we have reviewed the amendment 
and believe it is an appropriate 
change, and we would enthusiastically 
endorse the amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. I yield to 
my chairman. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, in 
behalf of the committee, we have no 
objection to the amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. I thank 


the gentleman. 


Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Just for the edifi- 
cation of the Members here, would the 
gentleman tell us what the amend- 
ment does? 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. I would be 
glad to, and I will take just as little 
time as I possibly can. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment 
would expand the agencies in the De- 
partment of Agriculture that would be 
authorized to accept volunteers to 
assist in operating their programs. As 
presently worded, section 1618 is re- 
stricted to volunteers for the natural 
resources assistance programs. 

For several years some of the USDA 
agencies have sought legislation which 
would allow them to accept the serv- 
ices of volunteers in providing visitor 
and other services for programs and at 
facilities they administer. For exam- 
ple, the Agricultural Research Service 
would find this authority particularly 
useful at the U.S. National Arboretum 
where the visitor level exceeds 500,000 
annually and at the Beltsville Agricul- 
tural Research Center where 20,000 or 
more individuals visit the Center an- 
nually. In the case of the U.S. Nation- 
al Arboretum, one traditional charac- 
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teristic of all arboretums and botanic 
gardens is the utilization of volunteers 
and docents to provide for scholarly 
assistance to visitors. Not only does 
this provide a corps of capable people 
to augment the professional staff of 
the arboretum but it offers to talented 
people an opportunity to put their 
skills to use. 

The bill makes it clear that the vol- 
unteers would serve without compen- 
sation and would not be used to dis- 
place any employee. 

I have been informed that the De- 
partment supports this amendment, 
and I urge its adoption. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee (Mr. JONES). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. VOLKMER 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. VOLKMER: At 
the end of the bill, add the following new 
title XVII: 

Sec. 1. Section 201 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1446) is amended by strik- 
ing all that precedes the semicolon in the 
first sentence of subsection (b) and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“The price of honey shall be supported 
for the 1982 through 1985 crop years 
through loans, purchases, or other oper- 
ations at a level not in excess of 90 per 
centum nor less than 50 per centum of the 
parity price thereof.”. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment I offer relates to the 
honey price support activities of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. It will 
lower the minimum support level to 50 
percent of parity. The ASCS has pro- 
jected that we will experience a prob- 
lem with the honey program over the 
next 5 years—namely that the price 
support level is likely to exceed the 
world price. This, plus the displace- 
ment of some domestic production by 
honey imports will result in CCC ac- 
quisitions and increasing program 
costs. 

Mr. Chairman, under present law, 
the price support for honey is manda- 
tory at not less than 60 percent, nor 
more than 90 percent of parity. Sup- 
port has been maintained at the mini- 
mum level of 60 percent since 1973. 
However, the honey support price for 
1981 is above the present market price 
and this situation should persist for 
the foreseeable future, according to 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, as that is occurring, 
the loan activity will increase and over 
the next 5 years it is expected to 
double from the present level. CCC 
will probably begin to acquire honey 
during fiscal year 1981. And, then CCC 
acquisitions can be expected to in- 
crease from 2 million pounds this year 
to 15 million pounds in fiscal year 1985 
and that will affect expenditures. 

Mr. Chairman, net expenditures for 
the support program were —$1.7 mil- 
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lion in fiscal year 1979 and $8.7 in 
fiscal year 1980. In fiscal year 1981, 
net expenditures are projected at $5.9 
million. Assuming that CCC owned 
honey can be sold to the school lunch 
program, net expenditures are expect- 
ed to rise to $15.2 million in fiscal year 
1985. 


Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption 
of my amendment. It continues the 
program, in fact it mandates a honey 
program. What it allows is the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to operate the 
honey support program at not less 
than 50 percent of parity but not more 
than 90 percent of parity. It will 
reduce Government expenditures in 
the next 4 years. 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. VOLKMER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate the gentleman yielding, but 
I must object to the amendment, in 
spite of the deep admiration and re- 
spect I have for the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

The problem is that the honey sup- 
port program is operating well. We are 
having some problems with imports. 
The reason behind this amendment is 
to lower the support price by 10 parity 
points, which in the long term would 
save us some $17 million. In the con- 
text of this multibillion dollar budget 
that we are working with, to disrupt a 
program which has worked so well and 
to disrupt the economic factor which 
the beekeepers or bee raisers are work- 
ing under, without having had any 
hearings to assess the full impact that 
it could have on this small but impor- 
tant segment of agriculture, might not 
be the wise thing to do at this time. 

For that reason, I would hope that 
my distinguished colleague would 
withdraw his amendment and allow us 
to take a further look at this situation. 


Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to inquire of the gentleman 
from Texas if it would be possible that 
perhaps we could conduct hearings as 
to the implications of reducing the 
support level, not only on the beekeep- 
ers, but also on the impact that we are 
now having of imports on honey pro- 
ducers or the beekeepers of this coun- 
try. Perhaps we could have the hear- 
ings yet this year, with planned activi- 
ties the first part of the year. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s interest in that respect, 
and I concur with him. I certainly 
would urge the appropriate subcom- 
mittee to take a very close and de- 
tailed look at this matter because it is 
an important matter and it should be 
addressed. I am hopeful, and I can 
almost assure the gentleman, that this 
would be done. 

Mr. VOLKMER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 
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Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there addi- 
tional amendments to title XVI? 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. EVANS OF IOWA 

Mr. EVANS of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment that would add 
an additional title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Evans of 
Iowa: Page 222, after line 25, add the follow- 
ing new title: 

TITLE XVII—CONTINUATION OF FED- 
ERAL CROP INSURANCE PILOT PRO- 
GRAMS 
Section 107(b) of the Federal Crop Insur- 

ance Act of 1980 is amended by adding at 

the end thereof the following: “Notwith- 
standing any other provision of this section; 
for the purpose of providing data on the 
comparative costs of selling and servicing 
crop insurance by various delivery systems, 
the Corporation shall for the crop years 

1982, 1983, 1984, and 1985 continue its pilot 

program of making crop insurance available 

at selected county offices of the Agricultur- 
al Stabilization and Conservation Service. 

The Secretary of Agriculture shall be Feb- 

ruary 1, 1985, report to Congress on the 

comparative costs of all delivery systems 

used in crop years 1981 through 1984.". 

Mr. EVANS of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I submit this amendment on behalf of 
the gentleman from Kansas (Mr. Ros- 
ERTS) and myself. This amendment 
would direct the Department of Agri- 
culture to continue for 4 years its 
present pilot program of making Fed- 
eral crop insurance available through 
selected county offices of the Agricul- 
ture Stabilization and Conservation 
Service. 

The 1980 Federal Crop Insurance 
Act provided for not less than 25 such 
pilot programs across the country, to 
be continued through the 1985 crop 
year. Some of these pilot programs 
were initiated in selected county ASCS 
offices for the 1981 crop. 

Now the Federal Crop Insurance 
Corp. states that it intends to termi- 
nate those pilot programs in county 
offices at the end of this crop year. 
While termination of these pilot pro- 
grams is probably technically legal, 
given the peculiar wording of the 1980 
act, termination at this time does not 
seem to be in the public interest or in 
keeping with congressional intent of 
the 1980 act. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVANS of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from Vermont. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
would just like to say that I have re- 
viewed the amendment. Certainly 
from the perspective of my position on 
the subcommittee dealing with this 
problem, I have no objection to the 
amendment. 

Mr. EVANS of Iowa. I appreciate the 
support of the gentleman. 
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Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will my colleague, the gentleman 
from Iowa, yield to me? 

Mr. EVANS of Iowa. I would be 
pleased to yield to my chairman. 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding, and I want 
to say that I have no objection to the 
amendment being offered by the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an amendment 
to the Federal Crop Insurance Act 
which was amended and updated in 
1980. That bill was sponsored by my 
friend, Representative Ep MADIGAN, 
and myself. 

This amendment would continue a 
pilot program which was begun by the 
previous administrations to test the 
idea of delivering crop insurance 
through the ASCS offices. 

The data received from that pilot 
program so far has been interesting 
but inconclusive. The issue of which 
delivery system is most desirable and 
efficient remains very controversial as 
the subcommittee learned in hearings 
a few weeks back. 

Since many questions on this issue 
remain, I have no objections to con- 
tinuing the pilot program. Therefore, 
I have no objections to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. EVANS of Iowa. I appreciate the 
support of the chairman of the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Kansas. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVANS of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Kansas. I thank 
my colleague and friend, the gentle- 
man from Iowa, for yielding. I wish to 
also thank him for allowing me to be a 
coauthor of this amendment. As my 
friend and colleague knows, we have a 
new concept of Federal crop insurance 
now going into place, but we also have 
some problems with this program. As 
my chairman and colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee (Mr. JONES), 
has indicated, he has been holding 
oversight hearings. This is no time to 
terminate the pilot program without 
our ASCS offices. As a matter of fact, 
it is an excellent opportunity to keep 
this pilot program intact, and I wish to 
echo the sentiments of my colleague 
from Iowa and again thank him for 
providing us this leadership in this di- 
rection. 

Mr. EVANS of Iowa. I appreciate the 
support of the gentleman from 
Kansas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. Evans). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HANCE 

Mr. HANCE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hance: Page 


222, after line 25, insert the following new 
title: 
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TITLE XVII—CONFERENCE 

WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AGRICULTURE 

Sec. 1701. (a) The President is requested 
to call a White House Conference on Agri- 
culture to be held not later than one year 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(b) The purpose of the White House Con- 
ference on Agriculture shall be to study cur- 
rent problems in the agricultural sector of 
the economy and to develop recommenda- 
tions regarding short-term and long-term so- 
lutions to such problems. 

(c) Members of the White House Confer- 
ence on Agriculture shall be appointed by 
the President from among— 

(1) heads of organizations comprised of 
producers of agricultural commodities, 

(2) representatives of the banking indus- 
try, 

(3) representatives of businesses which 
provide services, or produce goods, used by 
producers of agricultural commodities, 

(4) heads of organizations representing 
the interests of consumers, and 

(5) producers of agricultural commodities. 

(d) A report of the White House Confer- 
ence on Agriculture shall be submitted to 
the President and to the Congress not later 
than one year after the members of such 
Conference are first appointed. 

Page 3, insert the following immediately 
before line 1: 
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Mr. HANCE (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANCE. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment requests the White House 
to call a White House Conference on 
Agriculture. 

I think the problems that we see in 
agriculture are very severe. At the 
present time, there are probably mil- 
lions of Americans who really do not 
recognize these problems. This confer- 
ence would propose recommendations 
for short-term and long-term solutions 
to the problems we face in agriculture. 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANCE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
think this is an excellent idea. Just in 
the last couple of weeks, as we have 
debated this bill, if we use the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture statistics, we find 
that more than 1,000 farm families are 
leaving the farm each week. I think we 
need to be able to talk about those 
trends in a far more effective way 
than we have done in recent years, 
and I think this amendment certainly 
deserves the support of the House. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANCE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to thank the gentleman 
from Texas for his splendid idea. I 
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think it is something that ought to be 
done, and I would hope and respectful- 
ly request that the President would do 
so. I certainly would approve and, in 
our behalf, I accept the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANCE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I think it is a good idea. But I just 
want to sound a word of warning, be- 
cause I have just been through one of 
these in the last 3 or 4 years with 
small business. What happened there 
will probably happen here, if the com- 
mittee does not stay on top of it. 

What happened was that they tried 
to structure the local conferences that 
they were having in which they select- 
ed delegates by reducing the number 
that could attend. In Los Angeles, 
they held it in a room that only held 
400 people, and the only 400, then, 
who were permitted to attend were 
the people that they wanted to have 
there. 

So it is terribly important that you 
compel them, if they have a confer- 
ence, to open up these local meetings, 
let anybody come who wants to, and 
let them have a free election to elect 
their own delegates. Otherwise all you 
will get is a White House conference 
of selected people. I just hope that 
you will stay on top of this, if this be- 
comes a reality. 

Mr. HANCE. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s recommenda- 


tion. I visited with the gentleman ear- 
lier about this, and I think it is a very 
important point. We will keep that in 
mind, and we will stay on top of it. 


Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANCE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would just like to echo that. We have 
had four White House conferences in 
the last few years. We had one on 
small business, families, children, 
youth, and now aging. For the most 
part, they have not been terribly pro- 
ductive on producing legislative solu- 
tions, but have been useful in provid- 
ing revenues for Xerox and for dupli- 
cating companies. The recommenda- 
tions have not been taken very seri- 
ously. 

All the gentleman is doing in his 
amendment is requesting one. I hope 
that the President honors the gentle- 
man’s request. I hope it has a little 
more meat—excuse the pun—than 
some of the other ones that we have 
had. 

Mr. HANCE. I appreciate the gentle- 
man's support. 


Chairman, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. HANCE). 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there addi- 
tional amendments to the bill? 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DASCHLE 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment which would be 
incorporated in a new section of the 
bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment Offered by Mr. DASCHLE: 
Page 3; immediately before line 1, insert the 
following new item: 


“TITLE XVII—EXAMINATION, INSPEC- 
TION, AND LABELING REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR IMPORTED MEAT”. 

Page 222, after line 25, add the following 
new title: 


TITLE XVII—EXAMINATION, INSPEC- 
TION, AND LABELING REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR IMPORTED MEAT. 


Sec. 1701. Section 20(a) of the Federal 
Meat Inspection Act (21 U.S.C. 620(a)) is 
amended by inserting “(1)” after “(a)”, and 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(2) Any carcass, part of a carcass, meat, 
or meat food product described in para- 
graph (1) (or container or package thereof) 
which is imported into the United States, 
and any meat food product (or container or 
package thereof) made in whole or in part 
of any such imported meat, shall be labeled 
‘Imported From ', ‘Contains Meat 
Imported From ', or ‘May Contain 
Meat Imported From —————", as the case 
may be, with the blank space to be filled in 
with the name of the country of origin. The 
first sentence of this paragraph shall not 
apply if the carcass, part of a carcass, meat, 
or meat food product (or the container or 
package thereof) is required to be marked or 
labeled to show the country of origin in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed under 
paragraph (1). 

(3) If a person cuts any carcass, part of a 
carcass, meat, or meat food product into 
pieces (or breaks a container or package 
containing any of such articles) other than 
to prepare it for ultimate consumption, and 
such carcass, part of a carcass, meat, or 
meat food product (or such container or 
package) is marked or labeled under para- 
graph (1), (2), or (4X CXii), such person shall 
mark or affix a label to each of such pieces 
(or the container or package containing any 
of such pieces) to supply the information 
which was so provided before it was cut (or 
broken). 

"(4)XAXi) No carcass or part of a carcass 
described in paragraph (1) may be imported 
into the United States unless such carcass 
or part of a carcass, including the internal 
organs (or samples from such internal 
organs) of the animal from which such car- 
cass or part came, is examined and inspect- 
ed at the port of entry to determine that 
such carcass or part is not adulterated. 

"(ii No meat or meat food product de- 
scribed in paragraph (1) (or container or 
package thereof) may be imported into the 
United States unless such meat or meat 
food product is examined and inspected at 
the port of entry to determine that such 
meat or meat food product is not adulterat- 
ed. 

"(B) Any examination or inspection con- 
ducted under this paragraph with respect to 
any carcass, part of a carcass, meat, or meat 
food product, shall include the equivalent of 
at least one core test for every fifty pounds 
thereof (irrespective of whether the article 
is fresh, chilled, frozen, or cured), except 
that, in the case of cans or other sealed con- 
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tainers thereof, such examination or inspec- 
tion shall be conducted using such methods 
as the Secretary shall by regulation pre- 
scribe. 

"(CXi) Notwithstanding subsection (b), 
the Secretary shall, in accordance with such 
regulations as the Secretary shall prescribe, 
dispose of any article determined under this 
paragraph to be adulterated by selling such 
article as tankage or fertilizer. 

"(i) Any article determined under this 
paragraph not to be adulterated shall be la- 
beled "Prime", “Choice”, “Standard”, or 
“Utility”, as the case may be, in accordance 
with such regulations as the Secretary shall 
prescribe, to indicate the grade of such arti- 
cle. 

“(D) Any examination, inspection, or la- 
beling required under this paragraph shall 
be performed by inspectors appointed for 
that purpose by the Secretary. 

"(E) For purposes of subparagraph (AX), 
the term ‘internal organs’, as used with re- 
spect to an animal, means the liver, heart, 
kidneys, lungs, and spleen of such animal. 

“(5)(A) The Secretary shall prescribe such 
assessments and fees on imported carcasses, 
parts of carcasses, meats, and meat food 
products as the Secretary determines neces- 
sary to cover the costs of inspection, exami- 
nation, marking, and labeling, under this 
section. 

“(B) In establishing the level or rate of as- 
sessments and fees to be imposed under this 
paragraph, the Secretary shall take into 
consideration the volume of imports into 
the United States of the articles to which 
this section applies, the value of such im- 
ports, and such other factors as the Secre- 
tary determines appropriate. 

“(C) No carcass, part of a carcass, meat, or 
meat food product (or container or package 
containing any of such articles) as to which 
an assessment or fee is levied under sub- 
paragraph (A) shall be released from cus- 
toms custody unless the foreign plant ex- 
porting such carcass, part of a carcass, meat, 
or meat food product (or container or pack- 
age containing any of such articles) to the 
United States pays, in accordance with such 
regulations as the Secretary shall prescribe, 
such assessment or fee.’’. 

Sec. 1702. The amendments made by sec- 
tion 1701 shall become effective one hun- 
dred and eighty days after the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 

Mr. DASCHLE (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, has the 
gentleman had his amendment in the 
Recorp and is it available for the 
membership or should we have it 
read? 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENZEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. DASCHLE. The first version of 
the amendment was introduced last 
week. The version to be considered 
right now was introduced yesterday 
and is in yesterday’s CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 
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Mr. FRENZEL. The gentleman had 
one in the Recorp before and the gen- 
tleman entered one yesterday, and the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has had 
three or four versions floating by. We 
are shooting at a moving target, so the 
gentleman is making it a little difficult 
for the House to follow. 

Mr. DASCHLE. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s concern. I do not have the 
exact reference, but I know that the 
gentleman can find it under the 
“Amendments Introduced” section of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Based on my confi- 
dence in the gentleman to explain his 
amendment with perfect precision, 
Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw my res- 
ervation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. Chairman, one 
of the remaining concerns that many 
of us have in agriculture is the current 
quality and quantity of imported meat 
coming into this country. 

In 1980, the United States imported 
$2.3 billion of imported meat and meat 
products. Beef imports accounted for 
about $1.8 billion. Pork, $1.46 million 
and other meats, $75 million. 

Of the imports that we do bring into 
the country, 81 percent come from two 
countries, Australia and New Zealand. 
The United States currently buys 
about 60 percent of Australia’s total 
meat exports, about $700 million 
worth. 

At the same time, we only exported 
about 890 million dollars’ worth of 
meat last year. 

A serious problem exists, however, 
Mr. Chairman, in that all of this im- 
ported meat is not subjected to ade- 
quate inspection standards or labeling. 
And that fact has caused serious prob- 
lems for both American producers and 
American consumers. 

Currently there are approximately 
1,150 foreign establishments that are 
certified to export meat into this coun- 
try. However, even though countries 
in which these establishments are lo- 
cated must have inspection standards 
that must be equivalent to those of 
the United States, the United States 
has only 17 USDA inspection analysts 
in foreign plants. Their requirement in 
many cases is only to inspect those 
plants twice a year, although those of 
the moderate export levels have a re- 
quirement of four times a year. The 
problems that we have seen as a result 
of those very limited inspection re- 
quirements are overwhelming. 

The USDA right now has no author- 
ity to require that imported meat 
products be labeled with its country of 
origin if it is processed here. There is 
no way we have of knowing which 
country is the source of the meat we 
eat under current law. Given the 
grossly inadequate inspection and en- 
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forcement standards, the American 
people have no way of knowing what 
level of quality meat they are consum- 
ing. There are no grading require- 
ments, there are grossly inadequate 
enforcement procedures. 

So what happens? 

Recently we saw in an article in the 
Washington Post what happens. When 
meat in containers marked for export 
to the United States from Australia 
was analyzed, we found in one set of 
samples that 24 of those products were 
horsemeat, 16 were kangeroo, and 5 
were beef. 

Mr. Chairman, what my amendment 
does is very simple. It requires a much 
improved standard for testing of im- 
ported meat. Through the use of mul- 
tiple core tests and inspection at the 
port of entry, consumers and produc- 
ers would at last be confident of get- 
ting quality meat. 

It requires labeling as to the origin 
of the production of that meat. Per- 
haps more than anything else, the 
American people have a right to know 
where the meat they buy is coming 
from. Finally it requires grading. It re- 
quires the same grading standards as 
those in the United States. 

I think it is an excellent improve- 
ment in the way in which imported 
meat is currently handled and I cer- 
tainly urge passage of the amendment. 
The time has come when this Con- 
gress must recognize the dire need 
there is for vast improvements in meat 
import policy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota (Mr. 
DASCHLE) has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Kazen and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. DASCHLE Was 
allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DASCHLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. KAZEN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, year after year 
unsuspecting Amercan consumers 
open up their daily newspapers to 
learn that this Nation has once again 
been victimized by unscrupulous meat 
exporters in other countries. We are to 
the point where it is hardly even sur- 
prising to hear about the discovery of 
another shipment of contaminated 
beef or even horse meat. 

It now appears that we have been 
the target of Australian exporters 
seeking to dump kangaroo meat on the 
United States in the guise of boneless 
beef. This is clearly unacceptable 
treatment of our consumers and also 
to our food and livestock industries, 
whose reputations can be damaged by 
these occurrences which are beyond 
their control. 

It is time to act and approve the 
Daschle amendment to require label- 
ing of imported meat. We are told 
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there is opposition to the amendment 
because such a recordkeeping system 
would be expensive and, in any case, 
the Department of Agriculture is 
taking steps to see that it will not 
happen again. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate what the Department of Agricul- 
ture is doing, but I am concerned that 
this is a case of too little and too late. 

I applaud the USDA inspector who 
last July pulled three suspicious 
frozen blocks of so-called boneless beef 
off the line because of their dark color 
and stringy appearance, which proved 
to be horsemeat. But I also note that 
since January 1, about 815,000 pounds 
of so-called boneless beef have been 
imported into the United States from 
the same Australian facility. Accord- 
ing to USDA, about 7,000 pounds of 
one shipment from the same facility 
was consumed by customers of a fast- 
food restaurant chain. 

I am not sure what these people ate 
in their tacos and burgers, but I be- 
lieve as paying customers they de- 
served to know they were eating some- 
thing other than American beef, what- 
ever it was. 

Now let us see what this amendment 
says. First, it simply orders that im- 
ported meat shall be labeled “import- 
ed from (blank), contains meat import- 
ed from (blank) or may contain meat 
imported from (blank)." What in the 
world is unfair about that? Is this not 
truth in labeling? It simply gives away 
the secret of the origin of food bought 
and paid for by the consumer. 

If that carcass is cut up, the pieces 
are labeled. what is so confusing or 
complicated about that? 

It says that no meat may be import- 
ed into the United States unless it is 
examined and inspected and graded. 

The operator at the site of consump- 
tion would simply post a sign or show 
on the menu that imported meat is 
being served. There should be no ob- 
jection to this—some operators may be 
proud of it. It does not mean that the 
food is good or bad, but it does give 
the customer an even break. 

The same thing applies to stores 
where American homemakers pay 
their hard earned money for meat. 
Foreign meat should undergo the 
same detailed inspections as domestic 
beef, but the sad fact is that it does 
not, and some of these exporters seem 
to know when the inspectors are 
coming in for spot checks. That does 
not make all imported meat bad, of 
course, but neither does it make it do- 
mestic beef. It may be just as good as 
our own beef, but American homemak- 
ers deserve to know difference. 

This labeling would lead to some of 
these exporting countries being a little 
more careful about what they allow to 
be shipped to the United States. In 
the end, I think we would all win. I 
support the amendment and encour- 
age all Members to support it. 
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Mr. DASCHLE. I thank the gentle- 
man for his comments. 

The basic proposals we are making 
here are: No. 1, foreign meat produc- 
ers ought to be meeting the same in- 
spection standards that are applied to 
domestic producers, and, No. 2, that 
the consumers as well as everyone else 
ought to have the right to know the 
origin of the meat that is being pro- 
duced. 

That is the essence of this amend- 
ment and certainly I think that the 
gentleman makes some very excellent 
points. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ENGLISH AS A SUB- 
STITUTE FOR THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY 
MR. DASCHLE 
Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Chairman, I 

offer an amendment as a substitute 

for the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from South Daktoa (Mr. 

DASCHLE). 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ENGLISH as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by 
Mr. DascHLE: Page 222, after line 25, add 
the following new title: 


TITLE XVII—IMPORTED MEAT 


Sec. 1701. Section 20 of the Federal Meat 
Inspection Act (21 U.S.C. 620) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new subsec- 
tion (f) as follows: 

*(f) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, all carcasses, parts of carcasses, meat 
and meat food products of cattle, sheep, 
swine, goats, horses, mules, or other equines 
which are capable of use as human food of- 
fered for importation into the United States 
shall be subject to the inspection, sanitary, 
species verification and residue standards 
applied to such articles produced in the 
United States. Neither shall any meat or 
meat food products be imported which have 
been produced using agricultural chemicals 
or animal drugs, the use of which, in the 
direct production of such meat products, (1) 
has been prohibited in the United States for 
reasons of health or safety by final judicial 
action or by administrative action that is 
final, subject to judicial review, and that 
has become effective, or (2) has been deter- 
mined by the Secretary to render such arti- 
cles adulterated within the meaning of this 
Act: Provided, That the President may set 
aside the application of clause (1) of this 
provision to the importation of any meat or 
meat food products if the President finds 
that it will have the specific effect of caus- 
ing serious damage to the exportation of ag- 
ricultural products from the United States, 
and reports such factors, facts, concerns and 
findings that led him to such a determina- 
tion to the Congress at least 10 days before 
such action becomes effective. 

The Secretary shall inspect such articles 
through the use of random sampling for 
such residues and species verification. The 
provisions of this subsection shall not be 
deemed to permit the imposition of stand- 
ards with respect to such imported articles 
that are less stringent than standards im- 
posed under the other subsections of this 
section. The Secretary shall issue such regu- 
lations as are necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this subsection. The provisions of 
this subsection shall become effective 30 
days after the date of enactment of this 
subsection, except that the provisions of 
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clause (1) of the third sentence shall 
become effective one year after such date of 
enactment and, thereafter, on the same 
date that a prohibition becomes effective 
with respect to the use of an agricultural 
chemical or animal drug in the domestic 
production of such meat products: Provided, 
That if the prohibition becomes effective 
with respect to such domestic production 
less than six months after the issuance of 
the administrative or court order, as appli- 
cable, the provisions of clause (1) of the 
third sentence shall become effective with 
respect to imported meat products six 
months after such order." 


Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Chairman, I 
think that all the Members are fully 
aware of the fact that this is an 
amendment that is strongly supported 
by the American Cattlemen's Associa- 
tion, mainly because of the fact that 
they seek equity and fairness. Not be- 
cause of any expectation that this 
amendment is going to eliminate im- 
ports or even reduce imports, but 
simply equity and fairness. 

What is fair for the American cattle- 
men certainly should be fair for the 
foreign producer who ships his meat 
into this country. 

I wanted to include as my statement 
on behalf of this measure not a mes- 
sage from the American Cattlemen's 
Association, but rather a message 
from the Community Nutrition Insti- 
tute, the Congressional Watch, the 
Consumer Federation of America, all 
consumer groups. 

This is a copy of the letter that they 
sent to me, which I think does à good 
job of describing this bill and outlining 
its provisions, not only from the stand- 
point of the cattlemen, but also from 
the standpoint of the consumer. 
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COMMUNITY NUTRITION INSTITUTE, 
Washington, D.C., October 19, 1981. 
Hon. GLENN ENGLISH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE ENGLISH: The con- 
sumer organizations signed below, repre- 
senting a broad spectrum of consumers 
across the country, are writing to express 
our strong support for your amendment to 
H.R. 3603, the Food and Agriculture Act of 
1981, which would ensure that American 
consumers would no longer be exposed to 
imported meat that was produced using ag- 
ricultural chemicals or animal drugs that 
have been prohibited in the United States. 

Under existing law, meat which has been 
produced in a foreign country using chemi- 
cals or drugs which are banned in the U.S. 
can be exported to this country, and will be 
consumed by the American public, unless 
residues are detected at the port of entry by 
U.S. meat inspectors. Yet since residue anal- 
ysis is conducted on only a tiny fraction of 
the total volume of imported meat, most 
meat containing such potentially harmful 
residues will enter the U.S. food supply to- 
tally unobstructed. In addition, the residue 
analysis procedures themselves are often 
not designed to detect residues of hazardous 
chemicals used abroad but not in the U.S. 
Finally, since residue analysis customarily 
takes as much as several weeks to complete, 
the original violative meat that is detected 
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will unavoidably enter the U.S. food supply 
(while future shipments from the meat ex- 
porter in question will be monitored more 
closely). Without any doubt, the existing 
consumer safeguards against hazardous 
chemicals in imported meat are inadequate; 
the English Amendment would greatly 
strengthen these consumer safeguards and 
significantly increase the integrity of the 
meat supply. 

A case in point is the chemical hexachlo- 
proethane which, for some years, was ap- 
plied to meat animals in the U.S. to kill cer- 
tain parasites. After a National Cancer In- 
stitute Study determined that hexachloro- 
ethane was a carcinogen, the Food and Drug 
Administration withdrew the regulatory ap- 
proval for its use, effectively banning the 
chemical, Yet hexachloroethane is reported 
to be used in certain foreign countries, in- 
cluding some who export significant 
amounts of meat to the U.S. Thus it is likely 
that American consumers are routinely 
being exposed to this carcinogenic chemical. 

The Administration and others have al- 
leged that the English Amendment would 
constitute a barrier to international trade, 
but, as the above example makes clear, the 
only trade which conceivably could be af- 
fected would be that of meat which was pro- 
duced using drugs or chemicals positively 
determined by our health authorities to be 
hazardous. Clearly, this is trade that the 
American public can do without. In addi- 
tion, the English Amendment includes a 
provision which permits the foreign users of 
such hazardous chemicals up to one year to 
either find an alternative or to stop using 
the chemicals altogether, thus blunting any 
trade disruption the amendment could pos- 
sibly cause. 

As representatives of the consumer inter- 
est, we are clearly mindful of the economic 
as well as the health and safety aspects of 
any legislative proposal concerning the 
trade of food commodities. In this particu- 
lar case, however, we feel very strongly that 
any negative economic repercussions from 
the English Amendment would, because of 
the one-year time lag provision, be either 
very small or non-existent and, more impor- 
tantly, come only from calling an appropri- 
ate halt to the importation of meat which 
has been produced through the deliberate 
use of chemicals that the U.S. considers to 
be hazardous. 

Once again, we wish to express our strong 
support for the English Amendment to H.R. 
3603. Please contact us if we can provide 
you with any additional information on the 
subject. 

Sincerely, 
ELLEN Haas, 
Director, Consumer Division, 
Community Nutrition Institute, 
CAROLYN BRICKEY, 
Congress Watch. 
STEVEN BROBECK, 
Executive Director, 
Consumer Federation of America. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has ex- 
pired. 

(At the request of Mr. GLICKMAN, 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. ENG- 
LISH was allowed to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLISH. I would be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 
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Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask just a couple ques- 
tions, because I want to make sure 
that we do not have any problems vis- 
a-vis trade, that this is not an attempt 
to just increase the difficulty of im- 
ports which could cause problems on 
our ability to sell overseas. 

As I understand what the gentleman 
is trying to do, which is much differ- 
ent than the Daschle amendment, 
what the gentleman is trying to do is 
to ban the import of meat which con- 
tains chemicals or drugs banned in the 
United States. Thus, if a cattleman in 
Newkirk, Okla., could not use a drug 
to feed, or a chemical to feed livestock 
in this country, what the gentleman is 
saying is that we should not import 
livestock that contains a banned drug 
or chemical. 

Mr. ENGLISH. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct. As I have stated, 
what we are looking for is equity 
across the board. If a chemical is al- 
lowed to be used in the United States, 
certainly it can be used abroad. If 
there is a certain limitation on the 
amount of chemical used in the United 
States, it can be used abroad. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Now, the second 
thing is that if the FDA or if another 
Government agency has not ruled on a 
chemical or a drug, then that would 
not be grounds for barring the live- 
stock from coming in or the meat 
products from coming in. 

Mr. ENGLISH. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct. It has to be prohibit- 
ed and banned in this country in order 
to apply. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. My third thing is 
this. What if we have a trade problem 
where let us say we have relationships 
with another country, like Mexico or 
Japan, and let us say we are worried 
about a bilateral reciprocal trade ar- 
rangement and let us say that the 
President or the Secretary might say, 
“Well, this sounds reasonable on its 
face, but we could have a problem 
with Japan or with Mexico or what- 
ever.” 

Would the Secretary or the Presi- 
dent under the gentleman's amend- 
ment have any discretion to in fact 
permit the entry of those products? 

Mr. ENGLISH. The President would 
indeed have the authority to set aside 
the provisions of this amendment if he 
is certain that there would be an 
effect detrimental to the export of 
American agricultural products. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I kind of have 
mixed feelings about this. I think I am 
going to support the amendment. The 
way I feel about it is that if in fact the 
chemicals cannot be used in this coun- 
try or are banned for health reasons 
and if we import meat that contains 
the same chemicals, that it is probably 
not fair; but at the same time I do not 
want to give the President discretion 
to waive that if it is going to cause a 
trade war, because we in agricultural 
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countries spend nothing more than 
months and years in efforts to try to 
increase our exports. We do not want 
to do anything that will harm that 
particular phase of the situation. 

I look at this amendment a little bit 
like when we import cars from Japan 
or from wherever. We make sure they 
meet our pollution control and emis- 
sions requirements as well as our fuel 
economy requirements. 

I guess the biggest concern I have is 
would this in any way jeopardize our 
trade relationships, and the gentleman 
has given the President an out in this 
regard. 

Mr. ENGLISH. If it is good for im- 
ported cars, it ought to be good for im- 
ported food. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has again 
expired. 

(At the request of Mr. KAZEN, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. ENGLISH was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLISH. I would be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, first let 
me ask the gentleman this question. 
Does the gentleman’s amendment 
have anything to do with the labeling 
of meat imported into this country? 

Mr. ENGLISH. It does not. 

Mr. KAZEN. Well, I cannot under- 
stand why the gentleman offers it as a 
substitute for the amendment sent up 
by the gentleman from South Dakota, 
since his deals with labeling and that 
of the gentleman in the well does not. 
I want to support both the gentle- 
man’s idea and the labeling idea, but I 
cannot do it because the gentleman’s 
amendment does not cover labeling. 

Mr. ENGLISH. I certainly under- 
stand the gentleman’s dilemma. 

Let me say that my heart is certain- 
ly with the gentleman's cause as far as 
labeling. I, too, would like to see such 
a provision; but I think the gentleman 
recognizes and knows full well that 
such a labeling provision through this 
Congress is probably virtually impossi- 
ble. At this point, I think we are going 
to have a fight on our hands. 

Mr. KAZEN. Impossible? 

Mr. ENGLISH. That is correct, given 
the present attitude. 

Mr. KAZEN. Impossible to let the 
people of this country know that they 
are consuming imported goods? 

Toyota is imported from Japan. 
Volkswagen is imported from Germa- 
ny. Everything that is imported that 
we use has a mark, “Made in." What is 
so different about the food that we 
consume being labeled as imported 
from some country? 

Mr. ENGLISH. I would say to the 
gentleman that it is not the food. It is 
the Congress of the United States. 
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Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
would the gentleman yield on that 
point? 

Mr. ENGLISH. I would be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I mean, in all 
candor, I think that by passing strict 
labeling requirements we do jeopard- 
ize trade relationships. I have not seen 
our wheat that we send to Japan or 
China labeled, "Produced in Kansas," 
or, “Produced in the United States.” 

It looks to me like the gentleman's 
amendment has a public health and 
safety policy behind it, whereas the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
South Dakota has the intent to re- 
strict the import of foreign meat. In 
my judgment, I do not think that is 
good public policy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has again 
expired. 

(At the request of Mr. BEDELL, and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. ENGLISH 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLISH. I would be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. BEDELL. The gentleman from 
Iowa has had a bill in for some time 
that would require labeling of import- 
ed meat. The concern I have with the 
proposed amendment by the gentle- 
man from South Dakota is that I do 
not really believe it accomplishes what 
we need to accomplish. 

Most imported meat is served in fast 
food chain restaurants. The amend- 
ment by the gentleman from South 
Dakota makes no such provision for 
that meat. 

I think it is much more important 
that that meat be identified than it is 
the meat that may be placed in cans 
here in the United States. 

It would seem to me that the proper 
thing to do is to hold hearings in the 
Agriculture Committee; at least I have 
the indication that we will be able to 
do that, on a meat labeling bill. I think 
we should have a strong meat labeling 
bil that does as the gentleman indi- 
cates and really gives some protection 
to the consumer so that he knows 
whether or not he is buying imported 
meat, particularly since it is a lower 
quality generally than domestic meat. 

It seems to me that the gentleman's 
amendment is the amendment we 
should support and certainly I would 
work with the gentleman from South 
Dakota and I think many other mem- 
bers of the committee would. I do not 
happen to agree with the gentleman 
that it is an impossibility to get such 
legislation passed in the House. At 
least I think we should make such an 
effort. 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. ENGLISH. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Kansas indicated that 
he thought the intent of my amend- 
ment might at least in part be to re- 
strict trade, restrict imports. That is 
not at all the intent of the amend- 
ment. The intent of the amendment 
deals directly with the problem just 
raised again by the gentleman from 
Iowa, and that is that we do not have 
adequate consumer information, nor 
do we have adequate inspection of im- 
ported meat. For that reason we are 
bringing in very substandard and un- 
acceptable meat without any knowl- 
edge or information on the part of the 
consumer. That is what I think the 
amendment directs itself toward. 

I certainly commend the gentleman. 
I just feel that my amendment goes a 
little farther and recognizes that need 
a little bit better. 

Mr. ENGLISH. The gentleman is 
also very familiar with what has been 
happening around here with regard to 
this modest approach. Would the gen- 
tleman agree that this measure by 
itself is going to have a difficult 
enough time passing as opposed to 
going to something more ambitious, 
that we may have to wait another day 
to fight the good fight that the gentle- 
man is leading. 

Mr. DASCHLE. Well, the gentleman 
has always been a practical legislator 
and certainly this amendment address- 
es his practicality. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, 


would the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ENGLISH. I would be happy to 
yield to the distinguished chairman. 
Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
take this time not to take a position on 


the gentleman’s amendment, but 
rather to clarify the issue at hand, and 
to understand it so that we do not get 
carried away by emotional arguments 
based on a misunderstanding of this 
topic. 

Most of the beef imported by the 
United States comes from Australia, 
while lamb and mutton comes from 
New Zealand. We have other imports 
from Central America and from 
Mexico. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has again 
expired. 

(At the request of Mr. DE LA GARZA, 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. ENG- 
LISH was allowed to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Specifically, the 
one beef import that we are address- 
ing today is what is called a lower class 
range-fed or non-grain-fed beef, which 
is used as a beef product mixture. 

I think it should be made perfectly 
clear here that the homemaker or the 
housewife does not buy this type of 
beef at the grocery store. We are not 
talking about chops or steaks or the 
hamburger meat that she buys there. 
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Most of it, the supermarket beef, 
comes in a carcass, and that is not the 
type that mix with horse or kangaroo 
meat. The carcass type does not lend 
itself to that. 

We are addressing then the meat 
type that comes in the frozen cubes or 
box. That is not sold at the grocery 
store; so the person who buys that 
beef knows where it is coming from. 

On such beef, the original pruchaser 
knows he bought it from a broker or a 
trader or from a company in Australia, 
so he knows where it came from. 

Then from that step it goes to either 
the one that processes it, mixes the 
lean beef with U.S. tallow or fat for 
the hamburger establishments, the 
beef establishments; but the one that 
you see at the grocery store, like from 
New Zealand, that is already marked 
by New Zealand as a product of New 
Zealand, where you buy a leg of lamb. 
We should not confuse roasts, or 
chops, or steaks bought by American 
homemakers or housewives at the gro- 
cery stores with the other type of 
beef. If this distinction is not so, then 
it is beyond the information that I 
have. It is only for composition of 
other meats, bologna, salami, et 
cetera, to whoever the processor de- 
sires. 

I would like, if it helps for the fur- 
ther debate of this issue, to make this 
clear at this point and allow each 
Member to take the position which he 
desires to take, but knowing full well 
that we are not speaking of beef that 
we see or find at the counter at the 
grocery store for homemakers to buy. 
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Mr. LEATH of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to ask the distin- 
guished chairman, as was pointed out, 
there have been several bills intro- 
duced that addressed the problem of 
labeling. Is there an intention at any 
time in the near future to hold some 
hearings to determine if we can devel- 
op a labeling policy in this country 
that can speak to all of these problems 
we are concerned about? 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. If the gentleman 
would yield further, to me, I cannot 
speak as the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. I am sure the issue will be ad- 
dressed. It has been addressed. The 
issue was addressed during the meet- 
ing of the full committee in the 
markup of this bill and such an 
amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the gentleman’s amendment. This 
amendment would assure both our 
consumers and producers that foreign 
meat comply with the same chemical 
use standards applied to meat pro- 
duced in the United States. I have 
long been a supporter of such legisla- 
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tion and have, in fact, introduced leg- 
islation similar to that offered by the 
gentleman. 

In carrying out the existing Federal 
Meat Inspection Act, the Food Safety 
and Quality Service “relies heavily 
upon a foreign government’s regula- 
tion of its meat and poultry system.” 
The 1979 “USDA Task Force on the 
Inspection of Imported Meat and 
Poultry,” from which I just quoted, 
went on to say “we (the USDA) do not 
require that either the producer or 
government furnish information re- 
garding the specific outcome of such 
quality control and inspection.” With- 
out such reporting by foreign govern- 
ments we would hope that U.S. inspec- 
tors would visit foreign plants often. 
Yet the USDA will inspect foreign 
plants at a maximum rate of four 
times per year and often visits the for- 
eign plant once every 2 years. Com- 
pare this with inspectors in the U.S. 
plants. They visit the plant on a daily 
basis. How can we assure that foreign 
meat attains the same standards as do- 
mestic meat? The only way to do this 
is to adopt the English amendment. 
The English amendment is not a bar- 
rier to trade as some have claimed. 
How can an amendment which assures 
foreign meat attain consumer stand- 
ards set for domestic meat be a barrier 
to trade? 

Imported meat accounts for between 
6 and 7 percent of America’s total 
meat supply—approximately 1.5 bil- 
lion pounds a year. 

As some of you are aware, chemical 
residues tend to concentrate in the 
liver and kidneys of animals. There- 
fore, these organs provide the best 
source from which to test the presence 
of substances which may be hazardous 
to the consumer. However, when meat 
is imported, only the red muscle tissue 
is available for testing. In previous 
years, the National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation has testified that no meaning- 
ful results can be obtained by our in- 
spectors for antibiotics, hormones, and 
heavy metals if only red meat is pro- 
vided for testing. I am somewhat skep- 
tical as to the degree to which labora- 
tory analyses are conducted on the in- 
ternal organs of animals slaughtered 
in foreign plants. Thus I am led to the 
conclusion that foreign meat is not in- 
spected properly at the port of entry. 

This conclusion is further substanti- 
ated when we examine the size of test 
samples. 

In 1977, according to Carol Foreman, 
then Assistant Secretary of Food and 
Consumer Services, the USDA collect- 
ed 2,424 random samples from the 1.7 
billion pounds of imported meat. A 
simple division will show that this is 
approximately one sample per every 
700,000 pounds of meat. 

It is no wonder they can race horse 
meat over our borders and jump on 
our consumers with kangaroo meat. 
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While the USDA sample size varies 
with the amount of meat imported in 
a single shipment, this figure still con- 
cerns me as to the reliability of USDA 
practices. In fact, FSQS statisticians 
have pointed out that “our residue in- 
spection program is not as statistically 
sound as it should be.” With such a 
sampling system, can the USDA assure 
us that imported meat has not been 
adulterated? 

It appears to me that we have set 
standards for American meat plants, 
presented these standards to foreign 
countries who wish to import to us, 
and then we permit the exporting 
country to assure us that they have 
indeed achieved our standards. 

It also appears from the USDA 
report I have quoted that there is 
little oversight by USDA and little 
effort on their part to obtain informa- 
tion on the data foreign countries 
gather to determine if their meat com- 
plies with our health standards. 

Would the USDA be willing to take 
the word of a non-USDA inspector 
that a domestic plant is operating on a 
sound basis and agree that test results 
from the plant need not be reviewed 
by the Department? I doubt they 
would and I think such law would be 
greeted with deep cynicism by both 
the Department of Agriculture and 
the consumer. Yet it appears that this 
is just what is happening in foreign 
plants. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARLENEE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Chairman, I 
commend the gentleman for his state- 
ment. Certainly he has been a leader 
in this area, in an attempt to bring 
about equity at least between our 
American producers and foreign pro- 
ducers. 

I think certainly a year’s lead time is 
more than enough for any foreign pro- 
ducers who wish to sell to the Ameri- 
can market to clean up their act, so to 
speak. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Mar- 
LENEE was allowed to proceed for 1 ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Chairman, I, 
too, would rather have a bill that en- 
compassed labeling. However, let us 
look at the practicalities of this. 

I cosponsored, with my good friend, 
the gentleman from Iowa, BERKLEY 
BEDELL, a similar bill to this in the last 
Congress and we had some hearings 
on it. But let us go with the English 
amendment to this bill, and then we 
will have some hearings in the Agricul- 
ture Committee and proceed forward. 
I support the English amendment. 

Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARLENEE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 


will 
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Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
chairman of the subcommittee is here 
at this time. I would ask the chairman 
of the subcommittee whether he 
would be willing to hold hearings on 
meat labeling and meat inspection in 
the event that the Daschle amend- 
ment does not carry. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I would just say 
our subcommittee has had before it 
for some time various proposals on 
meat inspection and meat labeling in 
regard to imported meat. 

It had been my intention to have the 
subcommittee hold some hearings re- 
garding this yet this year. However, 
due to the lateness of the session, and 
the fact that we just now have the 
farm bill up, we were not able to do 
that. It is my intention that after the 
first of the year we will have some 
hearings regarding the whole area of 
meat imports and meat labeling and 
meat inspections. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in strong support of the English 
amendment. It is reasonable and it is 
necessary—both to protect U.S. pro- 
ducers from unfair competition and to 
protect U.S. consumers from potential 
health hazards. 

Hearings held during the last Con- 
gress before the House Agriculture 
Committee clearly indicated the need 
for this amendment. Despite current 
inspection procedures, meat that has 
been treated with substances that 
have been banned for health reasons 
in the United States is imported and 
does get into commerce in our coun- 
try. This amendment makes the same 
rules which apply to U.S. meat produc- 
tion apply to imported meat. U.S. 
meat producers should not be denied 
the use of chemicals and animal drugs 
which would make their production 
more efficient and then have to com- 
pete with foreign produced meat that 
has not been required to meet the 
same standards. U.S. consumers 
should not be led to believe that their 
health is being protected when in fact 
much of the meat they eat is imported 
and, thus, not produced according to 
U.S. standards. 

I urge the adoption of the English 
amendment. 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma (Mr. ENGLISH). 

I have sponsored and promoted leg- 
islation to improve the inspection of 
imported meat and meat products as 
long as I have been in Congress. I feel 
that it is absolutely essential that we 
upgrade the inspection of these im- 
ports so that they meet the same 
standards we require for our domestic 
products. We have inspection, yes, but 
it is far from adequate. We just do not 
have enough inspectors overseas to do 
the job. They accept a great deal on 
faith. If a foreign plant has a reason- 
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ably good record as far as inspections 
are concerned, those shipments usual- 
ly enter this country without adequate 
checking by our inspectors, unless 
they are spot checked at the port of 
entry in this country. Based on the 
amount of meat we reject when these 
port-of-entry spot checks are made, it 
is easy to see that a great deal of 
subpar shipments get through under 
the present system. It must be upgrad- 
ed. 

I have reintroduced legislation this 
year. It is substantially the same bill I 
have sponsored since 1975, but I have 
eliminated the labeling requirement. 
However, I believe there would be 
value in letting the consumer know 
whether or not he or she is buying or 
eating imported meat. 

In the legislation I introduced this 
year, I included rabbits in the list of 
meat-animals subject to the tests re- 
quired by the bill. Shipments of large 
quantities of rabbit meat are coming 
into the country, especially from 
mainland China. The Department of 
Agriculture does not presently have 
any requirement to inspect these ship- 
ments. They are spot checked by the 
Food and Drug Administration. That 
means that some shipments reach our 
retail markets here that are not fit for 
human consumption. We need ade- 
quate inspection of these imports, too. 

At present rabbit meat imports are 
entering the United States at prices 
far below what it costs to produce rab- 
bits for food here. Therefore, they 


create unfair competition for our do- 
mestic producers. There is a question 
how long many of them can continue 
to produce in the face of this competi- 


tion. Higher inspection standards 
abroad could help equalize this price 
differential. 

But when all is said and done, we 
need better inspection of imported 
meat, and I support language in this 
farm bill to bring that about. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FINDLEY TO THE 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ENGLISH AS A 

SUBSTITUTE FOR THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY 

MR. DASCHLE 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to the amend- 
ment offered as a substitute for the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FINDLEY to 
the amendment offered by Mr. ENGLISH as a 
substitute for the amendment offerd by Mr. 
DASCHLE: On line 8 strike the words “which 
have been produced using" and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “which contains". 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
hesitate to take the time of the com- 
mittee for a further amendment, but 
the gentleman from Oklahoma has 
presented us with an amendment that 
has very far-reaching importance, as I 
am sure he recognizes. The gentleman 
has been very thoughtful in present- 
ing the language of this amendment to 
a number of us as it has been devel- 
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oped. I appreciate that. In fact, I am 
gratified that he did include the rec- 
ommendation that I made which per- 
mits the President, under certain cir- 
cumstances, to set aside the effect of 
the language. 

The amendment to the substitute 
that I have offered would, I think, 
clear away a lot of possible litigation 
and narrow down the effect of the lan- 
guage to the protection of the health 
of the U.S. consumer, which I think is 
the gentleman’s purpose. It is not in- 
tended to be a protective device in 
terms of trade protection but, rather, 
protection of the health of the users 
of products. 

Therefore, I have offered an amend- 
ment to the substitute which would 
make the sentence in the middle of 
the amendment read as follows: ‘‘Nei- 
ther shall any meat or meat food prod- 
ucts be imported which contain agri- 
cultural chemicals or animal drugs,” 
and so forth. That would limit the re- 
sponsibility of the U.S. Government to 
examine the meat or meat products at 
point of entry. It would not impose 
upon the U.S. Government any re- 
sponsibility to look beyond that point 
to determine what procedures may 
have been made during the production 
of cattle, which may have been 4 or 5 
years prior to the date of import into 
the United States. 

I am sure the gentleman did not 
intend to impose upon our Govern- 
ment the responsibility to police pro- 
duction of imported food products 
right back to the place of origin but, 
rather, to examine the product once it 
reaches our borders to make sure that 
the health of the American consumer 
is fully protected. It is for that reason 
that I offer this amendment, in the 
spirit of trying to improve the lan- 
guage, to narrow it down to what I be- 
lieve the gentleman from Oklahoma 
really intended the language to say. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Chairman, can 
the gentleman tell me again, looking 
at the issue of equity, and looking at 
the issue of wholesomeness, would 
your amendment be precisely what 
American cattlemen can do? 
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Mr. FINDLEY. I am sorry, I could 
not catch the language. 

Mr. ENGLISH. The gentleman is 
changing the words “which have been 
produced using,” to “which contain.” 

Mr. FINDLEY. Yes. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Can American cattle- 
men use these chemicals now in pro- 
ducing this meat, and if it it used, then 
is there anyway that it would not con- 
tain it? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I think the only con- 
cern we can legitimately have about 
imported meat or meat products is 
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what the meat or meat products con- 
tain. Do they contain items harmful to 
the health of the consumer in this 
country? That is why I have offered 
this amendment. It may be the gentle- 
man is not satisfied with this amend- 
ment to his substitute, and I would un- 
derstand if he is not. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. FINDLEY. Yes. 

Mr. ENGLISH. I suppose the con- 
cern is that it appears to me that 
there is no way we could use that 
chemical without the animal in some 
degree containing it, we can use it and 
not be detected, possibly. If it is the 
gentleman’s objective to overcome the 
detection devices while the animal still 
contains the chemical that is offen- 
sive, then I would say that the gentle- 
man’s amendment makes sense, but I 
do not see how we can use a chemical 
and not have the animal contain it to 
some degree. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Surely our scientists 
at the point of import can determine 
whether there is harmful residue of 
this sort. I think the gentleman will 
really improve our public law if he will 
give to our inspectors the right to 
reject meat or meat products which do 
have the residues of chemicals which 
in our own society we do not permit in 
the production of such products. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 
There may be some mistaken ideas of 
how meat coming into this country is 
inspected. I hope Members do not be- 
lieve that every parcel of meat that 
comes into this country is inspected. 
In fact, we have inspection proce- 
dures—I took the time to go down to 
one of the plants where meat comes 
into this country to see how they do it. 
Quite frankly, they have all kinds of 
procedures of the huge amounts 
coming into this country without ever 
having been sampled or tested. It is 
not like the assembly line production 
of meats in this country where every 
carcass is inspected. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to commend the gentleman from 
Oklahoma for his diligence in ap- 
proaching this problem. 

But, I am confused. Why does the 
American Soybean Association oppose 
this amendment? Why does the Na- 
tional Broiler Council oppose it? Why 
does the National Turkey Federation 
oppose it? Why does the United Fresh 
Fruit and Vegetable Association 
oppose it? These are producer groups. 

Why does the U.S. Special Repre- 
sentative for Trade Negotiations 
oppose it? Why does the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture oppose it? And, 
why does an administration that needs 
cattlemen’s support oppose it? 
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It is simple. Because none of these 
groups know how it will be perceived 
by our trading partners. And, with bil- 
lions of dollars of agricultural exports 
at stake, these groups want us to take 
the time to carefully examine the po- 
tential effects of this amendment. 

I cannot help wondering whether we 
would be voting on this amendment 
today if Bill McMillan were still with 
the National Cattlemen’s Association. 
He certainly would want us to hold 
hearings on this language to give 
other producer groups an opportunity 
to present their views on how this 
amendment could affect their com- 
modities. 

I support strongly the intent of this 
amendment. Competition should be 
fair. Our cattlemen should not be 
asked to compete at a disadvantage. I 
think this amendment, or an amend- 
ment similar to it, should become law. 

But, we do not live in an economic 
vacuum. There are many countries in 
the world that would enjoy seeing the 
United States moving toward trade 
protectionism. Any move toward pro- 
tectionism could be used as an excuse 
to restrict imports of our products. 

The European Economic Communi- 
ty would like to undermine our zero 
duty binding on soybeans. They re- 
cently considered taxing our soybean 
oil imports. The Europeans would like 
to impose new standards for poultry. 
And, the Europeans have indicated an 
interest in banning imports of meat 
products that come from animals 
which have been raised using hor- 
mones. 

The problem we have today is that 
world trade is not bound by U.S. law. 
That is why we have so many double 
standards. These double standards 
should be eliminated and I strongly 
support efforts to eliminate them. The 
issue today is not whether to eliminate 
this double standard in imported beef, 
but how to eliminate. Given my years 
of experience in the area of foreign re- 
lations and international trade, I re- 
spectfully suggest that the proper way 
to address this problem is through an 
open forum in which all interested 
parties will be allowed to present their 
views. Perhaps, we need to negotiate 
with our trading partners. In any 
event, as long as there are questions in 
my mind about how this amendment 
will affect soybeans, poultry, grains, 
and other agricultural products, I 
must most reluctantly vote against 
this amendment. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise to oppose the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am aware of the 
late hour, I am aware of the fact that 
I am not a member of this very fine 
Committee on Agriculture, and I re- 
spect the expertise that is arrayed 
here on this serious subject. But, I do 
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have a deep interest in this. I have 
helped the beef producer in the Ways 
and Means Committee on tax laws. I 
have gone out of my way to help them 
in all of that, so I am not hostile to 
any of this. 

I know that there are problems, but 
I think we need to review where we 
are in this picture. Ten years ago, the 
export and import trade of the United 
States was about $40 billion. Now, the 
export trade in agriculture alone is $45 
billion. One out of every three acres in 
agriculture is dedicated to export. 

It is no mere accident that this has 
occurred. It is because those of us who 
are interested in opening markets 
have been going around the world, and 
representatives of this Government 
have been going around the world, and 
we have been beating down the doors 
that have been closed to our products, 
our industrial products and our agri- 
cultural products. Now, the debate we 
have just heard here could just as well 
have been carried on in the Japanese 
Diet or in the European Parliament. 
They all have the same concerns we 
do, and if we lead the way and impose 
this kind of legislation, our beef prod- 
ucts and beef exports will suffer some, 
but all of our other agricultural ex- 
ports will suffer and some will suffer 
very greatly. That is the problem that 
we face. 

Now there has never been, so far as I 
have ever been able to determine, any 
history of anybody ever having been 
adversely affected physically by any of 
the things that are complained about 
here. There are no recorded cases. 
There is nothing on this at all. When 
we strip this argument of all of its 
beautiful language and its fervance, it 
is nothing more than pure protection- 
ism. 

For 10 years we have been going 
around this world beating down its 
doors so that the American farmer 
and so that the American exporter will 
have great opportunities to export 
their products. That is what this issue 
is all about. Now, if there are any 
problems—if there are any problems 
about health and safety and all of 
those things, we in the Committee on 
Ways and Means will be most happy 
to take them up. We have jurisdiction 
in this matter along with the Agricul- 
ture Committee, but we never hear 
any complaints about it except from 
those who are representing—as they 
should represent—their own constitu- 
ency, that are engaged in cattle pro- 
duction. We have worked for years to 
try to open up world markets. We still 
have problems opening up world mar- 
kets, but if we start moving in this di- 
rection not only will American beef 
products suffer in Japan, in Europe, 
but all our other agricultural products, 
our citrus, everything else will suffer; 
our poultry. All of these things will 
suffer because they all can be subject- 
ed to this kind of inspection and this 
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kind of delay and this kind of re- 
straint. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I will be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, I can 
understand the gentleman's statement 
and I agree with him, but only partial- 
ly. I think that after knocking down 
doors and after beating on everybody 
to take our products we come with one 
conclusion, that those people buy our 
products because of the high quality 
and because of the standards that we 
maintain in this country. Everybody 
wants the high quality. 

Mr. GIBBONS. That is a great, 
naive belief. The reason why they buy 
them is because we can get them past 
the borders. If they never get past the 
borders, if they have to meet the kind 
of restraints we wish to have imposed 
here, they will never get past the bor- 
ders. But once we get our products on 
their shelf they can compare the qual- 
ity and price. Then they will buy our 
product. 

That is the argument I make. We 
have got to open up these markets. We 
cannot open world markets with this 
kind of restrictive legislation. If we set 
this kind of standard, everybody else is 
going to close us out. We are going 
around now day after day negotiating 
and trying to open world trade doors. 
Please do not make it more difficult. 
Please do not slaughter your own live- 
stock before it can be sold. Do not cut 
off another farmer's right to export. 
Do not cut off his market. That is 
what I am talking about. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. FRENZEL and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. GIBBONS 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield, 

Mr. GIBBONS. I wil be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to commend 
the gentleman in the well. I know be- 
cause I have been with him, of his 
strenuous efforts on behalf on not 
only agricultural product exportation 
from this country, but all kinds of 
products, and the only way we can 
continue to do that is to continue to 
remove trade barriers, not enact new 
ones. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong oppo- 
sition to this amendment, which I be- 
lieve represents a significant attempt 
to establish a nontariff protectionist 
barrier that could seriously injure our 
international trade position. 

The amendment, on the face of it, 
appears to be aimed at protecting the 
American consumer. The result of the 
amendment, however, would be to 
harm the American consumer—in the 
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pocketbook, by increasing the cost of 
meat products in this country. 

It is argued that the health of the 
consumer would be protected under 
this proposal. I would remind my col- 
leagues that the consumer is already 
adequately protected by the EPA, the 
FDA and the Department of Agricul- 
ture. All of these Government organi- 
zations maintain the programs and fa- 
cilities needed to inspect all imported 
meat into this country. 

Most countries exporting meat to 
the United States use some chemicals 
that are not approved for the same 
use in the United States. The use of 
these compounds does not pose a 
health hazard, however, as long as the 
imported meat and meat products con- 
form to the standards set by the U.S. 
inspection agencies. 

To establish such criteria for import- 
ed meat as proposed by this amend- 
ment would virtually prohibit imports 
of meat into the United States and 
invite probable retaliation from U.S. 
trading partners. It is an action I be- 
lieve we must avoid. 

The United States has just recently 
resolved a longstanding trade dispute 
with Australia on imports of lamb into 
this country. An action which could 
adversely affect beef imports into the 
United States from Australia could 
have serious repercussions on our rela- 
tions. That could be duplicated with 
other countries around the world. 

I will remind my colleagues that we 
are now engaged in rather strenuous 
efforts with the Government of Aus- 
tralia trying to encourage them to sup- 
port our policy and to join with us in 
the multinational force in the Sinai, a 
very essential part of the peace proc- 
ess in the Middle East. 

That is a very essential part of the 
peace process in the Middle East. 

I will include in the Recorp a letter 
from the Australian Ambassador con- 
cerning this matter, and I would also 
like to remind my colleagues that 
many of the California agricultural 
product producers, especially of crops 
that grow in California, are very con- 
cerned about this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the very least we can 
do is to adopt the amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY), and I con- 
gratulate the gentleman for offering 
it. 

The letter to which I referred is as 
follows: 

EMBASSY OF AUSTRALIA, 
Washington, D.C., September 23, 1981. 

I refer to the Agriculture and Food Act of 
1981 (S. 884) and Amendment Number 356 
proposed by Senator Melcher (for himself 
and Mr. Bentsen). This Amendment was ac- 
cepted by the Senate and attached to S. 884, 
The Amendment would require that import- 
ed meat products meet the inspection, sani- 
tary quality, species verification and resi- 
dues standards which apply to products pro- 
duced in the United States. 
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Australia supports the objective of ensur- 
ing food safety and believes that it is possi- 
ble to achieve this objective in ways which 
do not impose unnecessary and harmful im- 
pediments on the free flow of trade. My au- 
thorities are greatly concerned about that 
part of the Amendment which refers to the 
use of chemical compounds and which 
reads: 

“Neither shall such products be imported 
which have been produced using agricultur- 
al chemicals, animal drugs or medicated 
feeds which are not currently approved for 
the same use in the United States.” 

It is Australia’s opinion that the legisla- 
tion would effectively stop the importation 
into this country of meat and meat prod- 
ucts. To take Australia as an example, any 
chemical compounds which are allowed to 
be used have been rigorously assessed and 
approved to ensure the safety of the food 
supply. However not all of these chemicals 
have been submitted for approval for 
United States use. 

Many countries have markedly different 
agricultural systems to those in the United 
States, and this is the case in Australia. For 
example, beef production in Australia is 
largely a grazing concern whereas in the 
United States extensive feed-lotting is car- 
ried out. Similarly wool and lamb produc- 
tion is a major industry in Australia as com- 
pared to the U.S.A. 

As a consequence of these different sys- 
tems, agricultural chemical and animal drug 
usage is, by necessity, in many instances dif- 
ferent from that in the U.S.A. in order to 
maximise efficiency of agricultural produc- 
tion. Chemical manufacturers are often not 
prepared to seek United States approval for 
chemical compounds used in other countries 
because of the high cost, delays in obtaining 
approval and limited marketing potential in 
this country. It would therefore be unrealis- 
tic either to discontinue the use of essential 
non-U.S.A. approved chemicals in Australia, 
or to expect manufacturers to obtain costly 
approvals in this country for product which 
might not be used here. 

It should be emphasised that Australia 
has well developed and effective systems for 
approval of chemical compounds to ensure 
the safety of food product. These approval 
systems operate through the National 
Health and Medical Research Council, a 
body comprising both Federal and State 
representatives, and are well known to the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of Health and Human 
Services. 

The introduction of a requirement which 
would impose trade sanctions on Australia 
because chemical compounds tested and ac- 
cepted as safe in Australia although not ap- 
proved in the United States are used in agri- 
cultural production would constitute a non- 
tariff technical trade barrier. Both Austra- 
lia and the United States are parties to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
and it is Australia's view that such trade 
sanctions would be contrary to United 
States obligations under that Agreement. 

Approximately 30 percent of Australian 
beef production is exported to the United 
States, and even though it is only 4 percent 
of your consumption this represents around 
37 percent of total Australian exports to the 
U.S. market over the past 5 years. Prohibi- 
tion of imports of Australian meat would, 
therefore, have a devastating effect, not 
only on the meat industry in Australia but 
also on our balance of trade which has con- 
sistently been heavily in favour of the 
United States. 
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Passage of the Amendment could damage 
the United States. Cessation of meat im- 
ports would have a drastic effect on your 
meat processing industry, since that indus- 
try relies heavily on imports. There would 
inevitably be a sudden rise in cost of food- 
stuffs generally relied upon by the poorer 
members of the community. If the practice 
of requiring an exporter to conform to 
chemical and drug use limitations of the im- 
porting country were to be adopted by other 
importing countries, the efforts which 
United States producers are making to in- 
crease their own exports would be severely 
hindered. No exporter could comply with 
limitations of all importing countries; there 
are bound to be inconsistencies between 
such limitations. 

Australia therefore views the trade impli- 
cations of that portion of the Melcher 
Amendment which deals with agricultural 
chemicals, drugs or medicated feeds with 
the gravest concern and seeks your full sup- 
port in opposing this either in the House 
Agriculture Committee, or on the floor of 
the House when the Farm Bill is debated, 
and in Conference. 

I am writing similarly to the Chairman of 
the Sub-Committee on Trade of the Ways 
and Means Committee and sending copies of 
my letter to all members of your Commit- 
tee, and of the Sub-Committee on Trade. 

Sir NICHOLAS PARKINSON, 
Ambassador. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Chairman, I 
would again want to remind the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. GIBBONS), as 
well as the gentleman from California 
(Mr. LAGOMARSINO), that this amend- 
ment contains the following provision: 
"provided that the President may set 
aside the application of clause 1" 
which is the part regarding chemicals. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
alize that the gentleman has been im- 
proving his amendment all along, but 
it is still à poor amendment, if he will 
pardon the expression. 

All that means is that every time we 
have got to run to the Chief Executive 
and we have got to go through all 
these things. Other countries can do 
the same thing. We have got to go to 
the elected heads of their govern- 
ments, and we have to go all through 
this and all this restrains trade. 

We have been trying to teach other 
people in the world, but this really 
does not help them, and it does not 
help us. 

I respectfully say that while the gen- 
tleman’s amendment is not as bad as it 
was day before yesterday or last week 
when I saw it, it is still not any good. 
It is one of those kinds of amendments 
that when we enact it, it gives a li- 
cense to everyone else to enact it also, 
and when everyone enacts it, the bar- 
riers slowly go up. 

These kinds of amendments were re- 
jected in the Agriculture Committee. 
As I say, if any Member seriously 
wants this kind of amendment and 
wants to come to the Ways and Means 
Committee, we will be glad to enter- 
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tain them and bring in all the wit- 
nesses they have, and we can see if 
there is any kind of public health 
problem. 

This proposal has little if anything 
to do with public health; it has noth- 
ing to do with the environment. 

This type amendment was rejected 
in the Agriculture Committee, and I 
just do not see any need for it. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in opposition to two 
out of the three amendments. 

Mr. Chairman, I think everyone is 
agreed that the Daschle amendment is 
unsuitable and that the English 
amendment is the one that we are now 
discussing. 

If the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY) 
is adopted as a part of the English 
amendment, in my judgment, it would 
be barely tolerable. It would still be an 
offensive, obviously protectionist 
amendment which would be badly in- 
terpreted by our trading partners and 
probably cause retaliatory market bar- 
riers on their part. But, nevertheless, 
it would be tolerable. 

If the Findley amendment is not ac- 
cepted, the English amendment, in my 
judgment represents a substantial in- 
defensible barrier to trade that would 
cause the particular people that it is 
intended to help great distress in mar- 
keting their own products offshore. 

The amendment prohibits the im- 
portation of certain meats that have 
been produced with chemicals, drugs, 
and so forth, banned in the United 
States whether or not the meats con- 
tains residues or is adulterated. 

A longer recitation of the provisions 
is unnecessary. It would require exten- 
sive additional testing procedures that 
would do nothing to improve the qual- 
ity and safety of meat products sold in 
this country. 

The inspecting and testing of im- 
ported meats is already quite exten- 
sive in order to insure that imported 
meat products comply with all domes- 
tic standards. Only establishments 
specifically certified as meeting such 
requirements can prepare meat and 
meat products for export to the 
United States. The USDA conducts 
onsite reviews of foreign producers, as 
well as additional random inspections, 
including sampling for chemical resi- 
dues, at major ports of entry. 

Mr. Chairman, this kind of amend- 
ment is exactly what happened to us 
when Canada barred DES and Ameri- 
can producers could still use it in 
America. The folks who are presenting 
this amendment came to the Congress 
and said, “This is an unfair trade bar- 
rier because here we are using an addi- 
tive in the United States that Canada 
has unfairly prohibited.” We worked 
out an arrangement with Canada, 
thank heavens, so we could ship the 
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meat until everybody reached an 
agreement on DES. 

But we are doing with this amend- 
ment exactly what Canada did in that 
case, and we called it unfair at that 
time. 

As the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
GiBBONS) pointed out, we do three- 
quarters of a billion dollars of meat 
business overseas. Much of that meat 
business would be jeopardized and lost 
if our trading partners used the lan- 
guage of the English amendment in 
determining whether they would 
accept our food or not. 

Worse than that, Mr. Chairman, we 
would also tend to lose other kinds of 
business such as the beans we ship to 
Mexico which are grown in areas that 
are treated with paraquat. In addition, 
we use fungistats on apples and pears 
that are banned in some European 
Community countries, and there are 
chemicals parathion, malathion, that 
we put on our soybeans which are pro- 
hibited in Japan, the Netherlands, 
West Germany, Poland, and other 
countries. Europe bans the arsenicals 
used in our poultry. 

So what we are doing, if we accept 
the English amendment, is to provide 
standards which, if they were used by 
our trading partners, would cost us 
many of our export markets abroad. 
We will be thumbing our nose at the 
rest of the world, and many nations 
will thumb right back. 

Of course, this comes at a time when 
all Members of Congress are telling us 
on the Trade Subcommittee to ''get 
out there and expand your exports, 
fellows.” And we are out every day 
trying to break down trade barriers all 
around the world. We just returned 
from the Far East where we demanded 
of a number of nations, primarily 
Japan, that they repeal barriers like 
this so we could sell in those markets. 

But I ask, “How can we break down 
barriers abroad if you keep erecting 
barriers behind us?" If you accept the 
English amendment, it means that we 
cannot go in with clean hands when 
we negotiate with our trading part- 
ners. That makes our work much 
harder. We cannot build new markets 
for ourselves, and we cannot get con- 
cessions abroad, because we are raising 
barriers here. 

I just cannot describe the difficulty 
that this amendment will cause us as 
we do our best to establish these new 
markets. 

The worst of it is, of course, that no 
industry is more reliant on markets 
abroad than agriculture. When agri- 
culture goes protectionist, as it appar- 
ently will today, free trade is badly 
wounded. The best industry in the 
country most dedicated to trade ex- 
pansion is now leading us down the 
lonely, one-way street of protection- 


Mr. Chairman, this amendment is 
opposed by the administration, the 
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Council of Economic Advisers, the U.S. 
Trade Representative, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the U.S. 
State Department, all of which have 
directed specific letters to various 
Members of Congress, including the 
chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, saying that they oppose the 
adoption of this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, if we accept this 
amendment, we are going to cause our- 
selves enormous trouble in world 
trade. 

The agencies of this administration, 
including the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, have stated that the amend- 
ment prohibits imports of meat that 
has been produced with chemicals, 
animal drugs or medicated feeds 
banned in the United States, whether 
or not such products have been adul- 
terated or contain residues of harmful 
substances. The restriction on imports 
also would apply to meat produced 
using chemicals and other substances 
not approved for use in the United 
States, if such use has adulterated the 
imported product. 

Both these provisions are unneces- 
sary and would require extensive addi- 
tional testing procedures that would 
do nothing to improve the quality and 
safety of meat products sold in this 
country. It also would make meat 
products, both domestic and foreign, 
more costly for American consumers. 

Only 60 of the 150 chemicals com- 
monly used in agriculture can be de- 
tected by known analytical methods. 
Our present testing results in stopping 
imports of about one-half of 1 percent 
of imported beef. I do not know what 
the rejection rate for domestic beef is, 
but I read that we do find bad prod- 
ucts from time to time. 

Inspection and testing of imported 
meat already is quite extensive, in 
order to assure that imported meat 
products comply with all domestic 
standards. Only establishments specif- 
ically certified as meeting such re- 
quirements can prepare meat and 
meat products for export to the 
United States. USDA conducts onsite 
reviews of foreign producers as well as 
additional random inspections, includ- 
ing sampling for chemical residues, at 
major ports of entry. 

The fact that chemicals and other 
substances have not been approved for 
use in the United States does not 
mean they are harmful or unsafe. Dif- 
ferent production techniques, tradi- 
tional usages, and problems occurring 
in some countries and not in others is 
often more a consideration than 
health and safety in determining 
which substances are approved by 
which countries. 

Further, the provisions of this 
amendment could have an adverse 
effect on our own agriculture exports 
because it would signal other countries 
to take similar actions or to continue 
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inspection practices that amount to 
trade barriers. 

For example, the United States has 
been trying to persuade the European 
Community not to ban the importa- 
tion of meat products which have been 
produced using naturally occurring 
growth stimulants and antibiotics. 
These substances are used extensively 
in livestock rearing in the United 
States. If this amendment is enacted, 
we could lose much of our leverage 
with the European Community and 
further endanger a trade valued at 
about $300 million per year. 

Another example can be seen in the 
use of DDT, DES, aldrin, and dieldrin 
which are prohibited for use in meat 
production or on crops in the United 
States for environmental reasons. It is 
possible, however, to export products 
exposed to these chemicals if residue 
standards are met in the receiving 
country. If other countries move to to- 
tally block these exports, as we are 
considering doing today, the losses to 
our own agriexports could be substan- 
tial. 

That would be a high price to pay, 
especially since our beef imports, less 
than 10 percent of U.S. production, 
are down this year. However, that 10 
percent represents one-quarter of 
manufacturing beef supplies because 
of our 30-percent maximum fat specifi- 
cation for hamburger. Not only is the 
imported meat wholesome, but we 
need it because U.S. producers do not 
provide enough meat of this kind. 

Finally, the amendment would be a 
nontariff trade barrier in violation of 
our GATT obligations. It could not be 
justified in the GATT as being neces- 
sary to protect either human or 
animal health. Countries whose ex- 
ports are restricted, even though they 
meet residue requirements, would 
have legitimate cause for claiming 
compensation for impairment of trade 
benefits. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe we currently 
have adequate health and safety 
standards for meat products both pro- 
duced and imported. The important 
factor is that the public be protected 
from unsafe or contaminated meat. I 
urge my colleagues to reject the 
amendment. 

Mr. MARLENEE. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. FRENZEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Chairman, I 
do not want the State Department in 
charge of my agricultural business. 
However, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota (Mr. FRENZEL) 
two questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. FREN- 
ZEL) has expired. 

(On request of Mr. MARLENEE, and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. FRENZEL 
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was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, the 
gentleman seems to contend that 
there are sufficient safeguards within 
what the USDA does to insure that 
the American consumers are allowed a 
quality product. Is that correct? 

Mr. FRENZEL. That is the USDA’s 
opinion, and I think that is more in 
the gentleman’s department than in 
mine. 

Mr. MARLENEE. Well, I think that 
is the contention here with this 
amendment and that the safeguards 
are just not there. 

We have one sampling per 700,000 
pounds of beef. We have had horse 
meat shipped into this country, and 
we have had kangaroo meat masquer- 
ading as beef. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for that contri- 
bution. 

The gentleman’s amendment, how- 
ever, does not ask that we sample 
more product. It does not call for an 
appropriation or an authorization to 
the Agriculture Department to do 
more controlling and more testing. 
The Department now does do spot 
testing, and I believe in the last 2 
years they have rejected about one- 
half of 1 percent of imported beef. 
But, as I read in my papers, I find that 
we rejected a little domestic meat, too, 
and I suspect the proportions are not 
very much different. 

I say to the gentleman that if the 
USDA had been on its toes, the law 
was sufficient to detect all the prob- 
lems of kangaroo meat and those 
things we have read in the paper 
about adulterated products. 

Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, I 
think the bone of contention here is 
safeguarding the consumer in the Fin- 
dley amendment as opposed to the 
English amendment. 

If we look at the language, offered 
by our colleague from Illinois, it says, 
“Contains agricultural chemicals or 
animal drugs.” That simply goes back 
to the same old story, this: How have 
they done their job? How do they 
insure that it does not contain these 
dangerous chemicals or dangerous 
drugs? They cannot do it under the 
present system of checking one sample 
of 700,000. They must check the inter- 
nal organs of these animals if they are 
going to see whether there are danger- 
ous chemicals or dangerous drugs con- 
tained in the meat coming into this 
country. 

There is a difference between the 
two amendments. One says, “Con- 
tained,” and the other puts the onus 
of responsibility on the USDA to get 
the job done. 

Defeat the Findley amendment. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for that contri- 
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bution, but he has pointed out one of 
the real problems with the English 
amendment. 

Under the language of the English 
amendment, if a cow grazes in a yard 
that has been spread with any item 
that has been banned in the United 
States, that cow would not be able to 
be imported. We have a lot of imports 
from Central America where cattle do 
graze in areas that have been sprayed 
with products that are banned in this 
country. 
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The cows do not necessarily eat the 
stuff. They are not intended to, but 
they wander in it. 

As anybody who read the amend- 
ment would know, those cows could 
not be imported. The meat is perfectly 
good, contains no trace of those par- 
ticular elements, and would, I think, in 
any rational person’s mind be judged 
wholly pure for American consump- 
tion. 

The English amendment is clearly 
intended to frustrate importation of 
meat and to provide special kinds of 
barriers for our trading partners. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. FREN- 
ZEL) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. FRENZEL 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENZEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. KAZEN. I will tell the gentle- 
man that I followed his argument and 
the arguments of the gentleman from 
Florida in the well about this amend- 
ment or talking about both amend- 
ments and every amendment that is 
pending now being a barrier to trade. I 
would ask the gentleman to explain to 
me how we are creating a barrier to 
trade when we require that foreign 
producers toe the line and adhere to 
the same standards that we set for our 
own producers. How does that impair 
trade? 

Mr. FRENZEL. The probiem is, I 
will tell the gentleman, and I thank 
him for his question because it is a 
good one, that foreign producers do 
not require us to toe that line and 
meet their same standards. All they 
ask is that the meat, when we ship it 
to them, be pure and free of sub- 
stances which they prohibit in their 
country and that, as I understand it, is 
what we require of products coming 
into this country. I cannot see any- 
thing fairer, I have to tell the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. KAZEN. I will tell the gentle- 
man that when we passed the meat in- 
spection bill and all these other bills 
putting our own producers, our own 
retailers, our own processors under 
those rigid health standards that we 
at that time expected all of these proc- 
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essors outside of this country to meet 
the same standards. Something has 
happened along the line, and I do not 
think it is fair to ask of our people 
more than what we are asking of their 
competition overseas. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to 
get into this debate, but I think there 
have been some things here said that 
ought to be straightened out. 

To start with, we have two issues. 
One is what volume of meat should be 
imported into the United States, and 
the other is the wholesomeness of the 
product. They are two separate issues. 
Volume of imports is handled primari- 
ly by the Ways and Means Committee. 
It is the volume of meat coming into 
the country. The wholesomeness issue 
is handled through the House Agricul- 
ture Committee. 

As far as the volume of meat coming 
into the country, let me go back to 
1964. We passed here in the Congress 
in that year, not with my help but 
over my opposition, an upside-down 
formula saying that the bigger the 
volume of meat that is slaughtered in 
this country, the more meat could be 
imported into the country. Do my col- 
leagues know who supported that? 
The National Cattlemen's Association 
joined with the packers to pass that 
law. I know because they attacked me 
in the net election because I had op- 
posed the bill that they supported. 
Fifteen years later and two cattle 
cycles later, after a lot of their people 
had gone broke because of the bad 
law, we were able to change the law. 
That is the volume. We just changed 
that upside-down formula here about 
2 years ago. Bills governing the 
volume should be changed in that 
manner. 

The other issue is the wholesome- 
ness of the product. Nobody is more 
for wholesome products than I am. I 
was the author of the 1967 meat in- 
spection bill. In 1967 we finally got a 
bill on the floor of the House, over the 
opposition of the National Cattlemen’s 
Association and the packers, over the 
opposition of both of them. 

The National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion opposed the bill because some of 
their producers would not be able to 
continue selling some of their sick ani- 
mals and they went right along with 
the packers who were not processing 
meat as most people would want them 
to do. But after it was exposed that 
meat was being sold coming out of ren- 
dering plants and other places—finally 
with that exposure the majority sup- 
ported the 1967 Meat Inspection Act. 

So we passed the 1967 law. 

This 1967 law requires, as a matter 
of law, that there be equal inspection 
in foreign countries compared to what 
we have in this country. After that law 
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passed in Mexico, for example, some 
32 plants that had been exporting had 
to close down while 5 plants were up- 
graded to meet the standards required 
in this country. 

The problem is not with the law, it is 
the enforcement of the law. I say it is 
inadequate. But we cannot get at that 
problem by passing this amendment. 
Passing an amendment would mislead 
some people into believing we had 
taken care of any problems when in 
fact it had not. 

What we ought to do is actually 
have equal inspection over there. My 
colleagues say they do not inspect 
their animals. That is not so at all. 
Australia and New Zealand, for exam- 
ple, are required to have inspectors 
just like we have. Every animal is in- 
spected. They are not inspected by our 
employees; it is their employees. They 
are required to meet the same stand- 
ards as ours, for example, that inspec- 
tors cannot be the employees of the 
packing company. They must be hired 
by and paid for by the government so 
they do not have a conflict of interest, 
the same requirement as for our in- 
spectors in this country. 

As a matter of law, they have the 
same inspection system that we do. 
But we do not have enough superviso- 
ry personnel over there, and that is 
what we are talking about, is supervi- 
sory personnel comparable to our su- 
pervisory personnel to make sure that 
they are doing the same inspections 
we have in this country. 

We even know that in some in- 
stances over there in those other coun- 
tries where they have been warned 
ahead of time when they come in for a 
spot check. The problem is in getting 
adequate inspection as required by 
law. If a plant is in violation, they can 
even black list the plant completely 
and should where necessary. I do not 
recall any of those who support this 
amendment or any of these organiza- 
tions coming to the Appropriations 
Committee and complaining this year 
when the administration submitted 
the budget to reduce, not to increase, 
but to reduce the number of inspec- 
tors, and actually to go to a spot in- 
spection system in this country with 
regard to some of our red meat. That 
is what my colleagues ought to do if 
they really believe in the wholesome- 
ness of the product, is to get over 
there to the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and try to get these appropriations 
increased so that we have the number 
of supervisory personnel in foreign 
countries that are needed, and to 
make sure they follow the present law. 

The problem is not with the law. It 
is the way it is being administered, and 
there is no substitute for beefing up 
the administration of the present law. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words and rise in opposition to the 
Findley amendment. 
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On the surface it would appear that 
the Findley amendment is a very rea- 
sonable approach. However, one must 
wonder if the intent of the Findley 
amendment is to prohibit the contain- 
ment of prohibited and banned drugs 
in the meat that is imported into the 
United States. 

Why would we change the language 
from “having been produced using 
that chemical” to “containing that 
chemical”? I think if one is familiar 
with the inspection facilities and pro- 
cedures for meat coming into the 
United States, it becomes very evident. 

It takes roughly 10 days for a labora- 
tory inspection to be completed. 
Therefore, meat which is contaminat- 
ed, or from which the sample of meat 
has been taken is already being dis- 
tributed to and eaten by consumers. 

We have heard a great deal from the 
Ways and Means Committee about 
their concern on what the effect is 
that this might have on agricultural 
exports. Of course, they ignore the 
provision that any time the President 
finds that there is a danger and a 
threat to American exports because of 
these standards, he can suspend them 
so long as he specifically identifies the 
reason. 
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But that is not good enough. Some- 
how, people have gotten the idea that 
foreign countries buy American agri- 
cultural products because they think 
we are nice guys, they want to make 
us happy. I have never heard of an ag- 
ricultural sale being made on that 
basis. I have heard it being done be- 
cause of a better price in the United 
States. I have heard it because they 
want to sell products in the United 
States and they think this may curry 
favor with us. I have heard it because 
we have had the most consistent pro- 
duction of agricultural products 
throughout the world. I have heard it 
because no other country has agricul- 
tural products to sell. I have also 
heard of countries that import Ameri- 
can agricultural products for the pur- 
pose of raising revenue. They simply 
slap a tax on those American agricul- 
tural products that may even in fact 
be in excess of what the American 
farmer received. But never have I 
heard of a country buying from the 
United States just because they think 
we are good old boys. 

Let me also raise another question. 
The Ways and Means Committee 
members tell us that this might chill 
trade. Why then do we require on 
automobiles imported into this coun- 
try that they comply with our auto 
emission standards? What is more im- 
portant about those automobile emis- 
sion standards that gives them priori- 
ty over the food that people stick in 
their mouths? Their view is very 
strange. 
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This amendment was drawn for the 
purpose of creating equity, and it does. 
We are not asking one thing more of 
those producers who want to sell meat 
products in this country, than we ask 
of our own producers. If our require- 
ments are too stringent, then those 
who object to those stringent require- 
ments, should try to change them. 
Then the import requirements for for- 
eign producers will be reduced as well. 
But somehow I do not think that we 
are going to see those who are so con- 
cerned about this issue of imports of- 
fering those kinds of amendments. 

Let me state very briefly a press re- 
lease that came out on August 25 of 
this year. 

I noticed that Agriculture Secretary John 
Block announced a series of tough new steps 
to prevent mislabeling, uninspected or oth- 
erwise adulterated meat from coming into 
the United States. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma (Mr. ENG- 
LISH) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. ENGLISH 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. ENGLISH. This same press re- 
lease contains the following statement, 
and I am quoting from Mr. Block: 

These steps are necessary because misla- 
beled and adulterated imports apparently 
have been coming into the United States for 
several months. 

Well can you imagine what the 
Findley amendment would do in the 
area of catching meat products that 
contain those chemicals? 

I would simply say that the amend- 
ment as it was drawn prohibits that 
use, and I think, Mr. Chairman, that 
should be sufficient. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLISH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Would the gen- 
tleman’s amendment prohibit the 
import of meat if they had used cer- 
tain chemicals that are not authorized 
in this country in the production? Is 
that correct? 

Mr. ENGLISH. The gentleman is 
not correct. They have to be banned. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Will the gentle- 
man clear that up? 

Mr. ENGLISH. They would have to 
be banned. If they are not authorized, 
they would be all right. But if they are 
banned and prohibited from use in 
this country, then they would be pro- 
hibited from abroad. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I see. The gen- 
tleman has changed that. 

Mr. COELHO. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, on October 13, 1981, 
the Wall Street Journal ran an editori- 
al on the meat import issue that we 
are now debating. The editorial makes 
some very valid points that I would 
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hope my fellow colleagues will consid- 
er before making up their minds on 
this matter. 

The title of the editorial is “Hot Dog 
Hustle.” It discusses the recent USDA 
impoundment of Australian kangaroo 
and horsemeat that was shipped into 
the United States, and how this epi- 
sode is being used by the U.S. cattle- 
producing industry to severely tighten 
restrictions on imported beef. 

My distinguished colleague from 
Oklahoma is offering an amendment 
to restrict meat imports. However, 
what one must remember is that im- 
ported beef differs in quality from our 
domestic product, which tends to be 
high quality grain-fed beef. The im- 
ported product is a lean, manufactur- 
ing quality beef that is used to help 
meet the U.S. consumers demand for 
hamburgers, hot dogs, bologna, and 
other processed meat products. Im- 
ported beef fills the gap between what 
U.S. consumers demand and the do- 
mestic industry’s ability to fulfill that 
demand at a realistic price. 

A simple interpretation of the Eng- 
lish amendment is that it takes U.S. 
meat production rules and applies 
them to meat imports. However, the 
English amendment goes beyond that. 
It forces foreign meat suppliers to 
comply with the same species, residue, 
and chemical use standards that apply 
to U.S. meat. The U.S. Department of 
Agriculture already has the authority 
to deny entry into the United States 
of any imported meat or meat product 
that does not meet FDA and EPA tol- 
erance levels. Yet, the English amend- 
ment prohibits the importation of any 
meat that has been produced with 
chemicals or drugs that have been 
banned for use in the United States. 
What this limits, Mr. Chairman, is im- 
ports of meat and meat food products 
that may not even pose a health risk 
to the consumer. The amendment, 
also, precludes from import any meat 
or meat food product that has been 
produced using a prohibited agricul- 
tural chemical or animal drug—even if 
there is no residue of the chemical or 
drug in the meat or meat food product 
at the time of importation. 

The English amendment is a nontar- 
iff trade barrier and it will be per- 
ceived as a nontariff trade barrier by 
U.S. trading partners throughout the 
world. When action by our Govern- 
ment is taken to restrict imports one 
must stand back and ask how this 
import restriction will affect U.S. ex- 
ports. It will have a negative impact. 
There are many examples of chemi- 
cals, drugs, and feed additives that are 
safe and are used in the United States, 
but that are not approved for use in 
foreign countries. If the English 
amendment is accepted, foreign coun- 
tries can restrict U.S. imports for the 
same reasons. 

Any action to restrict imports that 
only supplements U.S. meat and meat 
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products will be harmful to U.S. trade. 
Domestic beef already has import pro- 
tection. If the supply of domestic beef 
is heavy, then imports are cut back. If 
the domestic supply is scarce, more im- 
ports are allowed. This type of a trade 
restriction is understood by our trad- 
ing partners. We all have to protect 
our domestic industry, but not to the 
point that our own exports are 
harmed. Both the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Office of the U.S. 
Trade Representative say that the 
English amendment is inconsistent 
with our country's international trade 
obligations under the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 

It is for these reasons, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I urge my colleagues to 
oppose any effort to restrict meat im- 
ports into the United States. I include 
in my remarks the Wall Street Journal 
article that I made reference to: 

[From the Wall D Journal, Oct. 13, 
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Hot Doc HUSTLE 


Last August our chief source of imported 
beef, Australia, sent us some kangaroo and 
horse meat—this was presumably, an acci- 
dent since the Aussies are supposed to send 
us cow meat. The USDA discovered the acci- 
dent, impounded the meat and that should 
have been that. 

It wasn't. Some cattle-state members of 
Congress are using the Whinneygate scan- 
dal to trot out legislation they try to pass 
every time domestic beef prices take a dive. 
The purpose of the legislation, now at- 
tached as an amendment to the farm bill, is 
to severely tighten restrictions on imported 
beef. 

Current regulations require that all im- 
ported beef be subject to the same stand- 
ards as domestic beef. Although this sounds 
straightforward, it's a complicated enforce- 
ment problem in practice because some ex- 
porting countries use chemicals or drugs in 
beef production that are not covered by U.S. 
regulations. Essentially, then imports are 
tested only for residues of stuff prohibited 
by U.S. regulations and by “species verifica- 
tion"—is this a cow or is it kangaroo? 

But the Congress and cattle people argue 
that current regulations are not enough to 
insure consumer safety. Instead, they are 
pushing for a chemical and drug standard 
which—in its strictest version—would half 
beef imports altogether. These proponents 
claim that such restrictions would have 
little or no effect on prices; however, the 
Australian experience suggests otherwise. 
The impact of removing 60 million pounds 
of Australian meat was an immediate run- 
up in beef prices of 15%. 

And there is no reason to believe that in- 
crease was a fluke. Unlike high-grade do- 
mestic beef, imported beef is manufacturing 
grade—very lean—used for hot dogs and bo- 
logna and other processed meat. Sure, it 
represents a small share of total beef sup- 
plies, perhaps 6 percent, but because domes- 
tic supplies of manufacturing-grade beef are 
limited, any cutoff in supplies—will send 
prices skyward. 

These new import restrictions are even 
more unseemingly given that the domestic 
beef industry already enjoys import protec- 
tion. The amount of beef allowed into the 
U.S. varies with supplies of domestic beef. 
When beef is plentiful, imports are cut 
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back, easing any downward pressure on 
prices. 

Certainly, no consumer should be defraud- 
ed by hot dogs made from kangaroo. But 
the argument that consumers are well- 
served by keeping prices high by keeping 
foreign beef out is bologna. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., October 13, 1981. 
Hon. E (KIKA) DE LA GARZA, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: On September 30, 
Representative Gunderson (R-Wisconsin) 
filed in the House an amendment to the 
Farm Bill (H.R. 3603) identical to the Mel- 
cher Amendment to the Senate version of 
the Farm Bill. These amendments would re- 
quire that all meat products imported into 
the United States be subject to the same in- 
spection, sanitary, quality, species verifica- 
tion and residue standards that apply to do- 
mestic products and would prohibit import- 
ing of any meat or meat product produced 
using agricultural chemicals, animal drugs 
or medicated feeds not approved for the 
same use in this country. 

The Administration and the Department 
of Agriculture oppose the Melcher and Gun- 
derson amendments and any other similar 
proposals which may be forthcoming. 

The provisions of these amendments 
would virtually eliminate all meat imports. 
Current law allows meat and meat products 
containing residues of chemicals and drugs 
not approved for the same use in the United 
States to enter the country so long as they 
do not exceed USDA, FDA and EPA ap- 
proved action and tolerance levels. Most 
countries exporting meat and meat products 
to the United States use some agricultural 
chemicals, animal drugs or medicated feeds 
not approved for the same use in this coun- 
try, as well as those not used in this country 
because of differing agricultural practices 
and needs. For example, Australia and New 
Zealand supplied 81 percent of America’s 
beef imports in 1980. These countries use 37 
chemical compounds in their animal agricul- 
ture which are not apporved for the same 
use in the United States. 

The Melcher and Gunderson amendments 
assume that all agricultural chemicals, pes- 
ticides and animal drugs not approved for 
use in the United States are public health 
hazards. In fact, because of different climat- 
ic and agricultural conditions in other coun- 
tries, certain chemicals used abroad are not 
commonly, or of necessity, used in the 
United States. This practice is not unusual; 
the United States currently uses chemicals 
in agricultural products exported to other 
countries which have not registered the use 
of such chemicals for their own commod- 
ities. 

Moreover, the Department agrees with 
the Office of the United States Trade Rep- 
resentative and the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisors that the requirements of 
the Melcher and Gunderson amendments 
constitute a non-tariff trade barrier. These 
amendments are inconsistent with Ameri- 
ca’s international trade obligations under 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT). If we violate our trade obli- 
gations, other countries could be authorized 
to withdraw trade concessions of equivalent 
value to United States exports. Such restric- 
tive legislation would also disrupt America’s 
efforts in the Codex Alimentarius Commis- 
sion, an organization of the United Nations, 
to reach international agreement on the use 
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of agricultural chemicals, pesticides and 
food additives. 

The Federal Meat Inspection Act (FMIA) 
requires that every foreign country with 
plants preparing meat and meat products 
for export to the United States maintain an 
inspection program at least equal to that es- 
tablished under our laws and regulations. 
Further, only establishments specifically 
certified by a foreign government as meet- 
ing such requirements can prepare meat 
and meat products for export to the United 
States. USDA conducts on-site reviews of 
these certified foreign establishments to 
verify whether meat and meat products in- 
tended for export to the United States are 
produced in compliance with requirements 
at least equal to those in the United States. 
An additional check is made at the time cer- 
tified meat and meat products are presented 
for entry into the United States. USDA in- 
spectors at the major ports-of-entry and at 
inland inspection facilities re-examine and 
test meat and meat products on the basis of 
random sampling plans devised by depart- 
ment computers. This includes sampling for 
chemical residues. 

The testing program USDA administers is 
identical for domestic and imported meat 
and meat products. As a result of the recent 
problem involving imported meat from Aus- 
tralia, the Department has strengthened ex- 
isting inspection and testing requirements 
for imported meat and meat products. 
These procedures include requiring that 
countries exporting boneless beef to the 
United States establish a species monitoring 
program. Also, an accredited species identi- 
fication program has been initiated in this 
country. 

Having implemented these changes in the 
inspection procedures for imported meat 
and meat products, USDA believes that the 
current law and regulations assure that 
American consumers receive safe and whole- 
some imported meat and meat products. 

In 1980, the United States imported $2.3 
billion worth of meat and meat products. Of 
that total amount, beef imports accounted 
for $1.8 billion, pork imports for $486 mil- 
lion and other meats for $75 million. The 
United States exported $890 million worth 
of meat and meat products in 1980. 

It is imperative that Congress not enact 
legislation that would be perceived, in this 
country or abroad, as an impediment to free 
trade or that might induce our trading part- 
ners to consider reciprocal trade sanctions. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD E. LYNG, 
Deputy Secretary. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., Oct. 20, 1981. 
To: Richard E. Lyng, Deputy Secretary. 
From: Richard A, Smith, Administrator. 
Subject: English amendment to ban meat 
imports produced with agricultural 
chemicals prohibited in the United 
States. 

The Department has registered opposition 
to this amendment based on our interpreta- 
tion that it would constitute a non-tariff 
trade barrier. If our trading partners chose 
to respond with similar measures, we could 
expect adverse impact on our export in 
other commodities. A survey of FAS com- 
modity experts has elicited the following ex- 
amples: 

TOBACCO 

Tobacco producers apply maleic hydrazide 
(MH-30) to plants during the growing stage. 
West German health authorities have ques- 
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tioned whether residues of MH-30 in tobac- 
co products may be injurious and German 
cigarette manufacturers have agreed to 
limit residues of MH-30 in the smokestream 
of their cigarettes to not more than 80 ppm. 
So far, this is a voluntarily agreed tolerance. 
If the West German Government were to 
make it mandatory, it would probably be 
adopted EC-wide and could be used to re- 
strict imports of U.S. leaf. 

U.S. leaf tobacco exports to the EC in 
1980 were $458 million. 


DRY BEANS 


In the production of dry beans in portions 
of the U.S., the defoliant “paraquat” is reg- 
ularly used. Mexico, which is a major 
market for U.S. dry beans, considers any 
food product unsafe if its production has in- 
volved the application of this chemical. 
Mexico does not allow the use of paraquat 
in producing beans in that country. This 
trade could be lost if Mexico chose to 
impose it's domestic requirements on import 
production. 


POULTRY 


Arsenicals are banned in poultry produc- 
tion in France and Germany. France al- 
ready prohibits the import of U.S. poultry 
meat (not offals) because of this and Ger- 
many could do the same. The U.S. shipped 
$18.6 million worth of poultry meat prod- 
ucts (including offals) to the FRG. 


SOYBEANS 


Japan has discontinued the sale and man- 
ufacture of parathion and methylparathion, 
both of which are used on soybeans in the 
United States. Japan imported 4 million 
tons of U.S. soybeans in 1980. 

Netherlands, West Germany, and Poland, 
while not growing soybeans, have overall re- 
strictions against carbophenothion (Nether- 
lands), EPN (Netherlands) and toxaphene 
(Netherlands). All of these chemicals are 
registered for soybeans in the United States. 
The sale of soybeans and products from the 
United States to those countries was 7.1 mil- 
lion tons in 1980. 


APPLES, PEARS AND LEMONS 


U.S. fruit producers use fungistats: TBZ, 
OPP/SOPP, Diphenyl and Benlate; and 
antioxidants: Diphenyl Amine (DPA) and 
Ethoxyquin in post-harvest treatments. For 
these chemicals, EC countries have differing 
standards which permit their use by U.S. 
exporters. 

In Finland, post-harvest treatment is per- 
mitted on apples and pears with specified 
tolerance levels on TBZ, OPP/SOPP, Eth- 
oxyquin. Benomyl is approved only for use 
on citrus fruits. 

In Belgium, fungistats TBZ, OPP/SOPP, 
Diphenyl and Benlate (Benomyl), and anti- 
oxidants such as Diphenyl Amine (DPA) 
and Ethoxyquin are not authorized for use 
on apples or pears in Belgium. However, 
Ethoxyquin and Diphenyl Amine are cur- 
rently under review and might be author- 
ized in the future. 

In Denmark, fugicide and antioxidant tol- 
erance levels for imported apples and pears 
are applied in accordance with FAO/WHO 
CODEX or EC guidelines in random sam- 
pling/test procedures, Except for citrus and 
bananas, no regulations have yet been 
issued regarding pesticide residues in or on 
fruits but decree is expected before end of 
year. 

In France, only three chemical treatments 
are authorized for post-harvest treatments 
on apples and pears, as fungicide and anti- 
oxidants: 1) Benomyl; 2) Thiabendazole; and 
3) Ethoxyquine. All other post-harvest 
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treatments are prohibited, including Di- 
phenyl Amine. 

In Germany, the following post-harvest 
treatments are approved for fresh apples 
and pears as imported: DPA, tolerance 
3ppm; Benomyl, tolerance 2ppm. The fol- 
lowing post-harvest treatments are prohibit- 
ed: OPP/SOPP, Ethoxyquin, TBZ, and Di- 
phenyl. 

In Ireland, some fungistats (TBZ, SOPP, 
and Diphenyl) are permitted for citrus and 
TBZ is permitted on bananas. No tolerances 
are listed for apples and pears. Ireland's De- 
partment of Agriculture is in the course of 
framing legislation which will introduce 
chemical tolerances for a large number of 
commodities in line with EC implementa- 
tion of CODEX recommendations. 

In the Netherlands, fungicide/antioxi- 
dants tolerances for apples and pears are 
specified for TBZ, OPP/SOPP, Diphenyl, 
Benlate, Diphenyl Amine, and Ethoxyquin. 

In Sweden, post-harvest treatments are 
permitted on imported apples and pears 
with tolerance levels as specified: 
TBZ(6ppm), Opp/SOPP(10ppm), Diphenyl 
Amine (3ppm), and Ethoxyquin (3ppm). 

In Switzerland, no post-harvest treat- 
ments are permitted. 

In the United Kingdom, DPA may be used 
on apples and pears if it meets a 10ppm. Use 
of thiophanate-methyl is governed by rec- 
ommended safeguards of the Ministry of 
Agriculture but no tolerance levels are spec- 
ified. 

Major markets for U.S. apple and pear ex- 
ports found in the EC. Sweden imported 
$6.5 million of pears in 1980 with only 
Canada taking a larger portion of U.S. ex- 
ports. The UK imported $9.5 million and 
Norway, Finland, and Sweden each import- 
ed over $4.0 million. The UK is one of the 
ten top markets for U.S. apples. The Scandi- 


navian countries also rank high in the top 
twenty markets. 


GENERAL 


Certain member states of the EC approve 
agricultural chemicals on a product-by-prod- 
uct basis and for specific purposes. This is 
different from the U.S. system which ap- 
proves the use of substances if they are 
“generally regarded as safe," i.e., the GRAS 
list. These substances are then generally 
used freely. 

Our market in the EC and Japan could be 
seriously affected if these countries prohib- 
ited imports from countries that use agricul- 
tural chemicals, additives, or hormones not 
approved for use in the importing country. 
Our citrus in Japan might be affected. An- 
other example would be the use of Methyl 
Bromide, Captan, and Aluminum Phos- 
phides on our grains for export to certain 
countries which do not register these chemi- 
cals for their own commodities. Presently, 
they do accept our grains. 

Total U.S. grain exports for 1980 were 
valued over $27.7 billion. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., October 15, 1981. 
Hon. E (KIKA) DE LA GARZA, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak MR. CHAIRMAN: Congressman Eng- 
lish has proposed an amendment to the 
Farm Bill which would amend Section 20 of 
eS pa Meat Inspection Act (21 U.S.C. 

The Department opposes adoption of this 
amendment. 
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The English proposal would prohibit im- 
porting into the United States meat and 
meat food products produced using agricul- 
tural chemicals or animal drugs which (1) 
are prohibited from use in this country “by 
final action as a result of or subject to judi- 
cial review” or which (2) the Secretary of 
Agriculture has determined render such 
products adulterated under the provisions 
of the Federal Meat Inspection Act. In addi- 
tion, it would require the Secretary to in- 
spect such articles through the use of 
random sampling for residues and species 
verification. 

The Department is concerned that this 
proposal which would significantly modify 
the substance of the Federal Meat Inspec- 
tion Act regarding meat and meat food 
product imports, should be fully and care- 
fully considered outside the context of the 
Farm Bill. If after such an assessment, a 
modification of Section 20 is deemed neces- 
sary, appropriate provisions amending the 
Federal Meat Inspection Act alone would be 
a more appropriate vehicle than the Farm 
Bill for enacting such legislation. 

The Department is also concerned that 
the proposed language could limit imports 
of meat and meat food products which do 
not pose health risks to the consuming 
public. An order refusing to approve a new 
animal drug, for example, may be predicat- 
ed on factors other than safety, such as the 
methods used in, and facilities and controls 
used for the manufacture, processing and 
packing the product, a product’s efficacy, or 
a product's labeling. 

In addition, the amendment would pre- 
clude from import a meat or meat food 
product produced using a prohibited agri- 
cultural chemical or animal drug. Thus, 
even if there were no residue of the chemi- 
cal or drug in the meat or meat food prod- 


uct at the time of importation, the importa- 
tion would not be allowed. 


The Department is also concerned that 
importation would be precluded based upon 
a prohibition of an agricultural chemical or 
animal drug “by final action . . . subject to 
judicial review.” This language could be 
construed to mean that during the penden- 
cy of judicial review of an administrative 
agency's decision to prohibit the use of a 
chemical or drug, importation of meat and 
meat food products containing such a sub- 
stance would be precluded, even if the re- 
viewing court had stayed the agency's deci- 
sion pending review. 

Finally, the Department wishes to empha- 
size that it currently administers a testing 
program for domestic and imported meat 
and meat food products which includes sam- 
pling for chemical residues. As a result of 
the recent problem involving imported meat 
from Australia, the Department has 
strengthened existing inspection and testing 
requirements for imported meat and meat 
food products. These procedures include re- 
quiring that countries exporting boneless 
beef to the United States establish a species 
monitoring program. Also, an accredited 
species identification program has been ini- 
tiated in this country. Having implemented 
these changes in the inspection procedures 
for imported meat and meat products, the 
Department believes that the current law 
and regulations assure that American con- 
sumers receive safe and wholesome inspect- 
ed meat and meat food products. 

The Office of Management and Budget 
advises that there is no objection to the 
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presentation of this report from the stand- 
point of the Administration's program. 


Sincerely, 
C. W. McMILLAN, 
Assistant Secretary, 
Marketing and Inspection Services. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong sup- 
port of the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma (Mr. ENGLISH). 
There simply is no question that the 
United States is presently facing a 
very serious problem relating to the 
importing of adulterated meat. 

The depth of this problem was best 
illustrated in a front page article of 
the October 4, 1981, Washington Post 
that indicated in a recent set of sam- 
ples of meat scheduled to be imported 
from Australia and designated as 
“beef,” 24 of the samples were actually 
horsemeat, 16 were kangaroo meat, 
and only five samples were beef. 

The article further explained that 
the Australian Government has 
known about this problem for a 
number of years and virtually nothing 
has been done about it. 

PROBLEMS WITH THE CURRENT INSPECTION 

SYSTEM 

The cause of this problem can be 
found in our method of inspecting 
meat imports. Simply stated, we rely 
on the countries who export meat to 
the United States to conduct the req- 
uisite inspections at the processing 
stage as well as when the meat is 
loaded on the transporting vehicles. 

Similarly, I am informed that we 
have a very minimal number of indi- 
viduals who monitor these foreign in- 
spections and that their spot checks of 
the foreign procedures are announced 
in advance of their arrival. 

Additionally, we are all aware of the 
fact that such inspections are ham- 
pered by the usual jurisdictional dis- 
putes between the National Govern- 
ment and States rights in Australia. 

Finally, during the recent Australian 
episode, we did not even have the abil- 
ity to make a test for the kangaroo 
meat that was allegedly imported into 
the country as beef. Rather, we had to 
wait for this to be sent from Australia. 

RESULT: NO CONSUMER CONFIDENCE 

The failure of foreign inspections to 
weed out adulterated meat could 
result in a failure of consumer confi- 
dence in meat products. If a consumer 
is no longer able to know with certain- 
ty that he is eating hamburger rather 
than something else, what else can we 
expect? 

According to USDA figures, half of 
all meat imports are used in ground 
beef production. The USDA further 
estimates that between 30 and 45 per- 
cent of all ground beef in the United 
States contains some imported meat. 
It is, therefore, very important that all 
meat—foreign or domestic—be unadul- 
terated. Even slight slip-ups could 
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cause large drops in consumer confi- 
dence in meat products. 

Clearly, the whole question of con- 
sumer safety must be addressed by the 
Congress here and now. If foreign in- 
spections either accidentally or pur- 
posely missed an obvious species prob- 
lem, how can we expect them to dis- 
cover subtle residues of harmful 
chemicals? 

RESULT: DAMAGE TO DOMESTIC MEAT PRODUCERS 

When consumer confidence in a 
product diminishes, it is a logical cor- 
ollary that less product will be pur- 
chased and prices will fall as produc- 
tion exceeds consumption. Since there 
is presently no requirement that for- 
eign meat be labeled differently than 
domestic meat, problems with meat 
imports cannot help but impact on the 
domestic meat industries. 

Clearly, we are talking about the 
possibility of producers going out of 
business as a result of an inadequate 
return on their production. Similarly, 
if less product is consumed, we are also 
talking about the possibility of proc- 
essing plants closing or laying off por- 
tions of their work force. 

Thus, it is important to domestic 
producers and meat processors to 
insure that the foreign meat that 
enters this country be of sufficient 
quality, as determined by domestic 
standards, to maintain consumer con- 
fidence in meat products. 

IMPACT ON OTHER AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 

The meat industry has a direct 
impact on other agricultural industries 
as well. In my own State of Wisconsin, 
the dairy industry is directly impacted 
by the price of beef. 

Cull dairy cows provide lean beef 
when slaughtered. Currently, beef 
prices are very depressed and dairy 
farmers are discouraged from reducing 
the size of their dairy herds. Such dis- 
couragement only complicates the 
present problem of overproducvion in 
the dairy industry as farmers continue 
to milk their cows rather than reduc- 
ing their herds. 

The correlation between beef prices 
and the production of milk has been 
demonstrated mathematically by 
Robert Cropp of the University of 
Wisconsin-Platteville for my office. 
First of all, Mr. Cropp noted that the 
correlation between an increase in the 
price of milk and greater production 
of milk was +0.73. Since a perfect cor- 
relation would be +1.00, Mr. Cropp de- 
scribes the correlation between an in- 
crease in the price of milk and greater 
production of milk as very strong. 

In the case of beef prices, Mr. Cropp 
found a correlation of +0.67 between 
decreased beef prices and a greater 
production of milk. This correlation 
must also be described as very strong. 
These figures were based on a 10-year 
comparison of prices and production. 

Similarly, a healthy domestic beef 
industry is important for conservation 
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purposes as well. Recently, the chair- 
man of the Wisconsin ASCS commit- 
tee, Wilfred Turba, noted that half of 
the farmland in Wisconsin should be 
kept in grass for conservation pur- 


poses. 

The only real use for this land is to 
feed dairy or beef cattle. Thus, the 
long-range productivity of a consider- 
able portion of our range and farm- 
land will be determined by the profit- 
ability of our domestic dairy and beef 
industries. 

REMEDY: EQUITABLE STANDARDS 

The quality of meat imports into our 
country, therefore, has a significant 
impact on consumer demand for meat 
products as well as on the domestic 
meat industry, meat processing indus- 
try, and other related agricultural in- 
dustries. Accordingly, there is no 
reason that I can conceive of as to why 
we do not require the same inspections 
of imports that we do for domestic 
meat products. 

There are those who have asserted 
that any amendment relating to im- 
ported meat will adversely affect 
trade. That argument is simply inaccu- 
rate. This amendment will affect the 
way foreign meat is produced if for- 
eign producers expect to market in the 
United States. It will not affect for- 
eign trade unless a foreign country or 
a foreign producer refuses to comply 
with our domestic production and in- 
spection standards (which, incidental- 
ly, is tantamount to an admission that 
their product is tainted with improper 
meat or prohibited chemicals). 

The bottom line is that current in- 
spections of meat imports do not meet 
the same standards that inspections of 
domestic meat products do. All the 
English amendment does is to require 
that the standards be the same. Argu- 
ably, this could be done by lowering 
domestic inspections to the same levels 
as foreign inspections. Such a move, 
however, flies in the face of consumer 
safety. 

Mr. Chairman, in the interests of 
equity, consumer safety, and the repu- 
tation of the meat industry worldwide, 
we must upgrade the current inspec- 
tion standards for foreign meat to 
insure that the same standards that 
are applied to domestic meat are actu- 
ally applied to foreign meat. I, there- 
fore, strongly urge my colleagues to 
support the English amendment. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the English amendment and opposed 
to the gutting amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

I was listening to the debate a little 
earlier. The gentleman from Minneso- 
ta made the comment that this meat 
contains no traces, and he mentioned 
Latin America from where a lot of 
meat comes and where they are using 
chemicals that are banned here but 
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the meat does not contain any traces 
of it. The cows do not necessarily eat 
it, but they may wander in it. 

Let me tell the House about some- 
thing that I discovered a couple of 
years ago, and if this is not enough to 
make you decide to vote for the Eng- 
lish amendment, nothing will. 

I decided as a member of the Agri- 
culture Committee to take a trip to 
Miami, Fla., and to visit the largest 
cold storage warehouse in Miami 
where the imported meat comes in. I 
wanted to examine this imported meat 
to trace it all the way from its point of 
origin, all the way to its final con- 
sumption in the United States. 
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Well, we went to the cold storage 
warehouse. They receive beef from all 
over Latin America. There happened 
to be one large shipment that came in 
from Nicaragua. We watched to see 
how they take the samples of this 
meat. They do not sample every box. 
They come in 60-pound boxes, I be- 
lieve it is. As I said, they do not sample 
every box. They randomly pick one or 
two or three out of each stack and 
then run it through and they thaw it 
out because it is nearly all frozen. 
Then they take little strips of fat off 
and they put it into plastic bags and 
sent it off to be analyzed. Some of it is 
analyzed by the Government. Some of 
it is analyzed by private chemical 
firms that are contracted with by the 
USDA. 

While those samples are sent off for 
analysis, the meat does not just sit 
there in the warehouse. No. The sam- 
ples are sent off for analysis, but the 
meat from which they were taken 
leaves the warehouse and is shipped to 
a meat purveyor. For example, one 
batch of meat that I know of was sent 
from Miami to Pittsburgh, Pa. before 
the analysis, which had been sent to 
Atlanta, was completed. 

So I got my staff to trace this ship- 
ment to Pittsburgh, Pa. We found out 
where it was kept in Pittsburgh. We 
then found that the meat was then 
broken up into small blocks, relatively 
small blocks, and shipped to various 
packinghouses throughout the United 
States. 

Later, the reports came back from 
that sample of meat and guess what? 
Not a one of them passed the analysis 
because they were all too high in resi- 
dues of, guess what? DDT. As you 
know, DDT is banned in this country, 
but every one of those samples was too 
high in DDT. 

Well, what they do then is put out a 
call to have all of this meat that has 
gone out from that batch returned 
back to that cold storage warehouse in 
Miami. 

OK. Several weeks had gone by. I 
then traced some of this meat from 
Pittsburgh to a packinghouse in 
Mason City, Iowa. It was in late June, 
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just prior to the Fourth of July. I 
called up the warehouse, the packing 
plant in Mason City, Iowa, and deter- 
mined that, yes, they had received a 
shipment of Nicaraguan meat from 
Pittsburgh, and I asked them if they 
were aware that this meat may have 
been contaminated, that it may have 
been too high in residues of DDT. Of 
course they were not aware of it. I 
then asked them were they aware that 
a call had gone out to return meat 
from that particular packing plant. 
Well, no, they had not been aware of 
that, but they informed me, “Con- 
gressman, it is much too late, that 
meat has come in. We have already 
ground it up and already put it into 
hot dogs.” I said, “Hot dogs?” 

“Yes, it has already been put in and 
already shipped out. We only keep 
shipments of imported meat like that 
in the plant for a day or two before it 
is shipped out as hot dogs.” 

I said, “Under what label?” They 
said it had gone out under various 
labels for the Fourth of July trade. 

No way is that meat ever recalled 
back and shipped back out of this 
country. Typically, it is all eaten 
before the lab tests are back. 

I use that example to show my col- 
leagues that those hot dogs were eaten 
by Members’ children, by Members’ 
families, and they contained high resi- 
dues of DDT, a well-known carcino- 
gen. 

The gentleman from Iowa, my dis- 
tinguished dean of our delegation, said 
that these plants in these foreign 
countries have to have the same kind 
of inspections that we do. That is re- 
quired. But the fact is they do not do 
it. Now the Department of Agriculture 
has supervisors who travel to foreign 
countries, so I checked into the super- 
visors in Latin America. There is one 
supervisor inspecting beef coming 
from four countries in Latin America. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa (Mr. HARKIN) 
has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. SMITH of Iowa 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. 
HARKIN was allowed to proceed for 3 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. HARKIN. He rides the circuit 
and every time he goes to one of these 
countries he lets them know that he is 
coming. They know that he is coming. 
They clean up their act and get all 
ready for him when he shows up on 
the scene. 

While they are required to have the 
same inspections, actually they do not 
have the same inspection because 
many of these plants, not only in 
Latin America, but also in Australia 
exist for only one purpose, and that is 
to export meat. 

They do not even sell it on their 
local economy. They get the meat 
from the ranchers out there where 
they grow this lean meat. They bring 
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it into the packing plant. They freeze 
it and they ship it all out of the coun- 
try. They do not even put it on their 
local markets and yet, we are import- 
ing it into this country. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I do not disagree with anything the 
gentleman says. The point is this: We 
do have a law like the gentleman says. 
It is not being adequately enforced be- 
cause they do not have enough super- 
visors and they are not doing it right. 

The example the gentleman brings 
up is prohibited now under law and 
passage of the English amendment is 
not going to do anything more. 

Mr. HARKIN. There was not one 
law broken or violated. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. You cannot 
have residues of DDT in meat under 
the present law. 

Mr. HARKIN. Because when it 
comes into the country the law allows 
the meat to go into the channel. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. That is the 
matter of how they are administering 
the law. They should have the samples 
tested there. 

Mr. HARKIN. At that time, the law 
allowed that, the law has been 
changed. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. That was a reg- 
ulation or a rule. 

Mr. HARKIN. The gentleman is 
right, it was a regulation. However, 
they still cannot sample every piece of 
packet of meat that comes into this 
country. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. It is supposed 
to be sampled and examined at the 
packaging plant and if we had the 
right supervisors over there they 
would do it there. 

Mr. HARKIN. We do not have that 
many supervisors. I do not know what 
it would take, hundreds of supervisors. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. That is the 
reason why we need to have adequate 
supervisors. 

Mr. HARKIN. They do not perform 
adequate chemical sampling of their 
meat for residues. They do not ade- 
quately check to see if it is too high in 
DDT or whatever. 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. DASCHLE. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I think the story the gentleman tells 
is an excellent one, but it does not ad- 
dress the whole problem. Much of the 
imported meat is contaminated. Much 
of the imported meat goes beyond the 
chemical residues we find in the meat. 
This makes it unacceptable. The Eng- 
lish amendment only deals with chem- 
ical residues. It does not deal with the 
fact that we are importing kangaroo 
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and other kinds of elements within 
that meat. 

That is why I think a much stronger 
inspection and a labeling provision is 
really what we need. 

Mr. HARKIN. The gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. SmitTH) is right, we do need 
stronger inspections, we do need more 
supervisors in those countries. 

Second, I support the gentleman 
from South Dakota in saying we ought 
to have meat labeling. I do not see 
that it is a trade barrier. I think it isa 
right of the people in this country to 
know what they are eating. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ENGLISH. It does contain spe- 
cies verification. 

Mr. CRAIG. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words and I rise in support of the Eng- 
lish amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY) to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma (Mr. ENGLISH) as a 
substitute for the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Dakota 
(Mr. DASCHLE). 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. FRENZEL) 
there were—ayes 17, noes 29. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote, and pending 
that, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
quorum is not present. 

The Chair announces that pursuant 
to clause 2, rule XXIII, he will vacate 
proceedings under the call when a 
quorum of the Committee appears. 

Members will record their presence 
by electronic device. 

The call was taken by electronic 
device. 


Evidently a 
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QUORUM CALL VACATED 

The CHAIRMAN. One hundred 
Members have appeared. A quorum of 
the Committee of the Whole is 
present. Pursuant to rule XXIII, 
clause 2, further proceedings under 
the call shall be considered as vacated. 

The Committee will resume its busi- 
ness. 

The pending business is the demand 
of the gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
FRENZEL) for a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was refused. 

So the amendment to the amend- 
ment offered as a substitute for the 
amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma (Mr. ENGLISH) as 
a substitute for the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from South 
Dakota (Mr. DASCHLE). 
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The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes 
appeared to have it. 


RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 
A recorded vote was ordered. 


The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 223, noes, 
162, answered “present” 1, not voting 
47, as follows: 


[Roll No. 275] 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Badham 
Bailey (MO) Hammerschmidt Roberts (SD) 
Bailey (PA) Rodino 


Petri 
Pickle 
Quillen 
Rahall 
Railsback 
Ratchford 


Hightower 
Hiler 

Hillis 
Hollenbeck 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Jones (OK) 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kildee 
Kogovsek 


Siljander 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Smith (AL) 
Smith (1A) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (OR) 
Smith (PA) 


Miller (OH) 
Minish 
Mitchell (MD) 
Mitchell (NY) 
Moffett 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Morrison 
Mottl 


Edwards (CA) 
Edwards (OK) 
Emerson 
Emery 
English 
Erdahl 
Evans (GA) 
Evans (IN) 
Ferraro 
Fields 
Fithian 
Flippo 
Foglietta 
Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gejdenson 
Ginn 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 


Young (MO) 
Zeferetti 
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NOES—162 
Miller (CA) 


Chappie 
Clausen 
Clinger 
Coelho 
Conable 
Conte 
Coughlin 
Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
D'Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
Daub 

de la Garza 
DeNardis 
Derwinski 
Dicks 

Dixon 


Weber (OH) 
Weiss 
Whitehurst 
Wolf 
Wortley 
Yates 
Michel Zablocki 


ANSWERED '"PRESENT"—1 
Brown (OH) 


NOT VOTING—47 


Marks 
Martin (NC) 
McCloskey 
Murphy 
O'Brien 
Rhodes 

Roe 
Rosenthal 
Rousselot 
Schulze 
Udall 
Waxman 
Williams (OH) 
Wyden 
Young (AK) 


Ashbrook 
Bafalis 
Barnard 
Biaggi 
Bolling 
Brooks 
Broyhill 


Jones (NC) 
Lundine 
Lungren 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Biaggi for, with Mr. Dellums against. 

Mr. Hertel for, with Mr. Garcia against. 

Mr. Bafalis for, with Mr. O'Brien against. 

Mr. Corcoran for, with Mr. Campbell 
against. 

Messrs. PANETTA, SCHUMER, 
PARRIS, Mrs. BOUQUARD, Messrs. 
LIVINGSTON, RUSSO, FOUNTAIN, 
and MILLER of California changed 
their votes from “aye” to “no.” 


Mr. FIELDS, Ms. MIKULSKI, 
Messrs. EDWARDS of California, 
DONNELLY, WALGREN, QUILLEN, 
DICKINSON, PETRI, ROTH, and Ms. 
FERRARO changed their votes from 
"no" to “aye.” 

So the amendment offered as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment was agreed 
to. 
The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. FINDLEY. On the proposition 
just voted, am I correct that the Mem- 
bers of this body voted for the English 
amendment on import restrictions as 
substitute for the Daschle amendment 
on requiring labeling of imported 
items? 
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Mr. ENGLISH, Regular order, Mr. 
Chairman. That is not a parliamenta- 
ry inquiry. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Am I correct, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, do I 
understand that the pending business 
before the Committee is whether to 
accept or reject the English amend- 
ment, which establishes new restric- 
tions on the import of meat? 

Mr. ENGLISH. Regular order, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
has characterized the amendment. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South 
Dakota (Mr. DASCHLE), as amended. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes 
appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Oklahoma (Mr. ENGLISH) de- 
mands a recorded votre. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Chairman, I 
have a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. ENGLISH. May I ask, Mr. 
Chairman, is the vote that we are 
about to take identical to the vote we 
just completed? 

The CHAIRMAN. The vote is on the 
Daschle amendment, as amended by 
the English substitute which the 
House has just adopted. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Which is exactly the 
amendment we just voted on, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. All those in favor 
of taking this by recorded vote, stand 
and remain standing until counted. 
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Evidently a sufficient number. A re- 
corded vote is ordered. 

Those in favor of the amendment 
will vote “aye,” and those opposed will 
vote “no.” 

Members will record their votes by 
electronic device. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 211, noes 
168, answered “present” 1, not voting 
53, as follows: 


Addabbo 


Applegate 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Badham 
Bailey (MO) 
Bailey (PA) 
Barnes 
Bedell 
Benedict, 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Bevill 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Bonior 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Broomfield 
Brown (CO) 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Coats 
Coleman 
Collins (IL) 
Conyers 
Courter 
Coyne, William 
Craig 


Alexander 
Annunzio 


[Roll No. 276] 


Regula 
Richmond 
Rinaldo 
Roberts (KS) 
Roberts (SD) 
Rodino 
Hammerschmidt Roemer 


Hightower 
Hiler 


Hillis 
Hollenbeck 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Jones (OK) 


Smith (PA) 
Snyder 
Spence 
St Germain 
Stangeland 


Miller (OH) 


Minish 
Mitchell (NY) 
Moffett 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Morrison 
Mottl 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Zeferetti 


Bliley 
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Gradison 
Green 
Gregg 
Hartnett 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 


Brown (CA) 
Burgener 


Scheuer 
Schumer 
Shannon 
Shumway 
Simon 
Smith (IA) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Stanton 
Staton 
Swift 
Tauke 
Thomas 
Trible 
Vento 
Walker 
Wampler 
Washington 
Miller (CA) Weber (OH) 
Mineta Weiss 
Moakley Whitehurst 
Molinari Wolf 
Mollohan Wortley 
Moorhead Yates 
Napier Zablocki 


ANSWERED "PRESENT'—1 
Brown (OH) 


NOT VOTING—53 


Mitchell (MD) 
Murphy 


Williams (OH) 
Wright 
Wyden 

Young (AK) 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Biaggi for, with Mr. Dellums against. 

Mr. Hertel for, with Mr. Garcia against. 

Mr. Bafalis for, with Mr. O’Brien against. 

Mr. Corcoran for, with Mr. Campbell 
against. 

So, the amendment, as amended, 
was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
provide a budgetary perspective on the 
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Food and Agriculture Act of 1981. I 
want to first address the budget 
impact of the price support provisions 
in this bill and second to address the 
budget impact of the food stamp pro- 
visions in this bill. 

The estimated budgetary impact of 
the price support provisions in this 
amended bill are well under the first 
concurrent budget resolution for fiscal 
year 1982. The resolution provides for 
$2,182 million total outlays in fiscal 
year 1982. The Bedell amended bill 
would have resulted in estimated total 
outlays of $2,165 million, $17 million 
below the resolution. The Bedell 
amended bill was further amended re- 
sulting in estimated outlays being re- 
duced to $2,069 million. This means 
the present amended bill is an estimat- 
ed $113 million under the resolution 
for total fiscal year 1982 net outlays. 

The amended bill is also under the 
resolution in terms of new entitlement 
authority. The resolution provides for 
$1,309 million in new entitlement au- 
thority. The Bedell amended bill 
would have resulted in estimated new 
entitlement authority of $1,228 mil- 
lion, $81 million below the resolution. 
The bill was further amended result- 
ing in the present amended bill having 
estimated new entitlement authority 
of $1,101 million. This means the 
present amended bill is an estimated 
$208 million below the resolution for 
new entitlement authority. 

I now want to briefly address the 
budgetary impact of the food stamp 
provisions in this bill. 

The bipartisan amendment offered 
by my colleagues, Messers, COLEMAN 
and RICHMOND, would increase the 
ceiling on appropriations in fiscal year 
1982 to $11.3 billion. 

This level is consistent with the esti- 
mates which OMB supplied to the 
Budget Committee just last month. 
On the other hand, this level exceeds 
the amount is the Gramm-Latta 
budget by $650 million. 

This increase of $650 million is 
caused by three factors. First, the ad- 
ministration and the Gramm-Latta 
budgets did not assume that the cut- 
backs in social programs which the ad- 
ministration insisted on in the recon- 
ciliation process this year would cause 
any increase in participation or bene- 
fit levels in the food stamp program. 
This assumption was most unrealistic. 
This lack of realism accounts for $400 
million of the $650 million increase. 
Second, $100 million of the increase 
reflects delays in the implementation 
of benefit reductions which the Con- 
gress approved this summer in the rec- 
onciliation bill. Third, the remaining 
$150 million is primarily attributable 
to higher participation in the program 
because of optimistic economic and 
participation assumptions made by the 
administration last spring when it 
drew up its budget and the Gramm- 
Latta budget. 
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What we are being asked to approve 
in this amendment is a more realistic 
funding level for the food stamp pro- 
gram. If we were totally realistic, we 
would be increasing the funding to 
$12.1 billion. This amendment limits 
costs to $11.3 billion, however, primari- 
ly by delaying the cost-of-living in- 
crease for 6 months. 

I must warn you that if the adminis- 
tration’s economic program does not 
work, the ceiling of $11.3 billion which 
this amendment would authorize may 
not be enough. The program costs for 
the remainder of this fiscal year will 
be very sensitive to economic condi- 
tions, particularly the unemployment 
rate. 
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Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Chairman, I 
have a unanimous-consent request 
which I have cleared on both sides of 
the aisle, which deals with my amend- 
ment which was approved on October 
15 to the feed grain section, title IV, 
where it says, “When such set-aside 
has been announced, loan rates should 
be increased * * *", 

I ask unanimous consent to change 
the word “should” to “shall.” It was a 
typographical error. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. THOMAS 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. THomas: Page 
222, after line 25, insert the following new 
title: 

TITLE XVIII——USER FEES FOR 
REPORTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


Sec. 1701. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to furnish upon request copies of 
pamphlets, reports or other publications 
prepared in the Department in carrying out 
agricultural economic research and statisti- 
cal reporting functions authorized by law; 
and to charge such fees therefor as he may 
determine to be reasonable: Provided, That 
the imposition of such charges shall be con- 
sistent with the provision of title V of the 
Act of August 31, 1951, as amended, (31 
U.S.C. 483(a), except that all monies re- 
ceived in payment for work or services per- 
formed or for documents, reports, or other 
publications provided shall be deposited in a 
separate account or accounts to be available 
until expended and may be used to pay di- 
rectly the costs of such work, services, docu- 
ments, reports or publications, and to repay 
or make advances to appropriations or 
funds which do or will initially bear all or 
part of such costs. 

Mr. THOMAS (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, the 
proposed amendment would allow the 
Department to establish fees to recov- 
er the cost of printing and distributing 
reports, publications, and documents. 
Only those members of the public de- 
siring a hard copy of the information 
would be required to pay, and only for 
the cost of providing the hard copy. 

Mr. DE ta GARZA. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no objection to the amendment 
on this side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. THOMAS). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DE ta GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that debate on 
all pending amendments and amend- 
ments thereto end in one-half hour, 
the time to be equally divided by the 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. COLE- 
MAN) and the gentleman from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther amendments? 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. COLEMAN 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. COLEMAN: 
Page 222, after line 25, insert the following 
new title: 


TITLE XVII—REFERENCES TO YEARS 
TWO-YEAR PROGRAM 


Sec. 1701. (a) For purposes of this Act and 
the amendments made by this Act, refer- 
ences specified in this subsection and ap- 
pearing in any other section of this Act or 
in such amendments shall be construed as 
follows: 

(1) Each reference to ‘‘terminate Decem- 
ber 31, 1985” shall be deemed to be a refer- 
ence to "terminate December 31, 1983”. 

(2) Each reference to “ ‘September 30, 
1985' " (other than the reference in section 
1505(b)) shall be deemed to be a reference 
to “ ‘September 30, 1983' ”. 

(3) Each reference to “the 1982 through 
1985 crops" shall be deemed to be a refer- 
ence to “the 1982 and 1983 crops". 

(4) Each reference to '''1985'" shall be 
deemed to be a reference to '''1983' "", 

(5) Each reference to “May 31, 1986" shall 
be deemed to be a reference to “May 31, 
1984". 

(6) Each reference to “years 1982 through 
1985" shall be deemed to be a reference to 
“years 1982 and 1983". 

(7) Each reference to “‘1982 through 
1985' " shall be deemed to be a reference to 
“*1982 and 1983' ". 

(8) Each reference to “July 31, 1986" shall 
be deemed to be a reference to “July 31, 
1984". 

(9) Each reference to "the 1986 crop" 
shall be deemed to be a reference to “the 
1984 crop". 

(10) Each reference to “the 1982 through 
the 1985 crops" shall be deemed to be a ref- 
erence to “the 1982 and 1983 crops". 
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(11) Each reference to “the 1985 crop" 
shall be deemed to be a reference to “the 
1983 crop". 

(12) Each reference to “each of the 1983, 
1984, and 1985 crops" shall be deemed to be 
a reference to “the 1983 crop” 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act and the amendments made by 
this Act, section 201(c) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended by section 101 of 
this Act, is amended— 

(1) by inserting “and” before “(B)”; and 

(2) by striking out “; and (C)" and all that 
follows through “the relevant year". 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act— 

(1) section 18 of the Food Stamp Act of 
1977, as amended by section 1336(3) of this 
Act, is amended by— 

(A) inserting “and” after '1982;"; and 

(B) by striking out '1983;" and all that 
follows through “1985” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “1983”; 

(2) section 2(b) of the Act of August 4, 
1965, as amended by section 1415(aX2) of 
this Act, is amended— 

(A) by inserting “and” after “1982,”; and 

(B) by striking out “$40,000,000” and all 
that follows through “1985,”; 

(3) section 4(a) of the Act of July 22, 1963, 
as amended by section 1416 of this Act, is 
amended by— 

(A) inserting “and” after '1982,", and 

(B) striking out “$23,000,000” and all that 
follows through ':1985,"; 

(4) section 1417(d) of the National Agri- 
cultural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977, as amended by section 
1417(c) of this Act, is amended— 

(A) by inserting “and” after “1982,”, and 

(B) by striking out $35,000,000” and all 
that follows through “1985,”; 

(5) section 1419(a) of the National Agricul- 
tural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977, as amended by section 
1420(2) of this Act, is amended— 

(A) by inserting “and” after ‘1982,”; 

(B) by striking out “, September 30, 1984, 
September 30, 1985”; and 

(C) by striking out “eight-year” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “six-year”; 

(6) section 1433(a) of the National Agricul- 
tural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977, as amended by section 
1425 of this Act, is amended by striking out 
"September 30, 1985" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “September 30, 1983”; 

(7) section 1434(a) of the National Agricul- 
tural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977, as amended by section 
1426(a) of this Act, is amended by striking 
out "September 30, 1985" and inserting in 
lieu thereof “September 30, 1983”; 

(8) in lieu of any funds authorized by sec- 
tion 1428(b)(5) of this Act to be appropri- 
ated to carry out section 1445 of the Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1977, there is author- 
ized to be appropriated for each of the fiscal 
years 1982 and 1983 an amount equal to one 
percent of the aggregate amount of funds 
appropriated to carry out section 1445 of 
the Food and Agriculture Act of 1977 in the 
fiscal year preceding the fiscal year for 
which funds are authorized to be appropri- 
ated under this paragraph; 

(9) section 1463(a) of the National Agricul- 
tural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977, as amended by section 
1431(a) of this Act, is amended— 

(A) by inserting “and” after “1982,”; and 

(B) by striking out ‘$820,000,000" and all 
that follows through “1985,”; 

(10) section 1463(b) of the National Agri- 
cultural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
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Policy Act of 1977, as amended by section 
1431(b) of this Act, is amended— 

(A) by inserting “and” after “1982,”; and 

(B) by striking out '*$270,000,000" and all 
that follows through “'1985,”; 

(11) section 1464 of the National Agricul- 
tural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977, as amended by section 
1432 of this Act, is amended— 

(A) by inserting “and” after '*1982,"; and 

(B) by striking out “$390,000,000" and all 
that follows through “'1985,”; 

(12) sections 1484 and 1978(a) of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Research, Extension, 
and Teaching Policy Act of 1977, as added 
by section 1434 of this Act, is amended by 
striking out “September 30, 1985" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof "September 30, 
1983,”; and 

(13) section in lieu of any funds author- 
ized by section 1623 of this Act to be appro- 
priated to carry out in subtitle E of title 16 
of this Act, there are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated, for each of the fiscal years 
1983 through 1985, such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of 
such subtitle, such sums to remain available 
until expended. 

Page 3, insert “TITLE XVII—REFER- 
ete TO YEARS” immediately before 
ine 1. 


Mr. COLEMAN (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unamimous 
consent that the amendment be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
briefly, my substitute incorporates all 
the changes made in H.R. 3603 by the 
House, but instead of a 4-year bill it 
limits it to a 2-year bill for 1982 and 
1983 in both commodities and food 
stamps. 

The first 2 years of this bill provides 
a responsible farm program—a safety 
net for producers and consumers. It is 
the last 2 years, in 1984 and 1985, for 
wheat, feed grains, and dairy, that are 
too costly and $2 billion over the fig- 
ures contained in the first budget reso- 
lution, contributing $2 billion more to 
already large 1984 and 1985 deficits. 

My substitute protects the farmer. 
The target prices and loan rates con- 
tained in the bill remain unchanged; 
the English amendment to wheat and 
the Stenholm amendment to feed 
grains are retained; the dairy provi- 
sions stay the same as in the Bedell 
amendment. 

The only difference is that my sub- 
stitute provides a 2-year bill, for 1982 
and 1983. 

It does little good to write a 4-year 
bill, knowing full well that changing 
conditions will not allow it to survive 
its life expectancy. 

It is impossible to forecast the needs 
of farmers 3 and 4 years down the line. 
We cannot predict the weather, what 
farm production will be, or intervening 
international events. It makes a great 
deal more sense to make these analy- 
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ses and judgments 2 years from now 
than today. 

In reality, in recent years, we have 
not had 4-year farm bills. The ink was 
barely dry on the 4-year 1977 farm bill 
before the Congress made significant 
changes in it just 8 months later to 
provide emergency assistance to grain 
producers. That same 4-year bill—the 
one that was designed to last through 
the 1981 crop year—was amended 
again last year to adjust target prices 
for wheat and feed grains and extend 
the disaster payment program. And 
one program under the 1977 Farm 
Act—the dairy price support pro- 
gram—was intentionally and expressly 
enacted for only a 2-year period. 

Some have suggested going with a 1- 
year extension or a 1-year bill. I do not 
think that is a very good idea because 
it allows for too little planning. A 2- 
year bill provides sufficient continuity 
for these farm programs so farmers 
can plan ahead. A l-year bill would 
not. 

I believe my substitute is economi- 
cally responsible. It reduces the deficit 
by $2 billion. It shows that all seg- 
ments of American society are sacrific- 
ing so that all Americans may benefit 
from lasting economic recovery. 

This substitute is realistic. It stands 
a lot better chance of being signed 
into law than H.R. 3603 as a 4-year 
bill. Some will say let us clean it up in 
conference. I say let us clean it up on 
the floor and not pass the buck to the 
conferees or to Members of the other 
body. 


Finally, we are not doing any favors 
for the American farmer by passing a 


budget-busting, deficit-ridden farm 
bill. Farmers are a lot more concerned 
about the high interest rates they are 
paying than they are about what is in 
this bill. The most important thing we 
can do for all farmers—indeed, for all 
Americans—is to bring down these 
drastically high interest rates. 

If we pass H.R. 3603 as a 4-year bill 
with its $2 billion deficit, we are invit- 
ing the people at the Federal Reserve 
and on Wall Street to question wheth- 
er we are serious about controlling the 
deficit. The result will be continuing 
high interest rates that are damaging 
the farmer even more than any good 
that might be contained in this bill for 
1984 and 1985. 

Let us not carry around $2 billion in 
extra baggage for the next 2 years and 
get nothing in return but more high 
interest rates. Let us get rid of it now. 
That would be the most helpful thing 
we could do for our farmers. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLEMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 
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Mr. WAMPLER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the gentleman's amendment. 
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Inflationary pressures on farmers 
and changing domestic and world 
supply and demand situations, during 
the life of the 1977 Farm Act, have 
caused major changes in what other- 
wise would have been a 4-year pro- 
gram. 

We have not, in fact, been operating 
under a 4-year farm program since 
1977 but a much modified version of 
the original legislation. 

Given the continuing changing situ- 
ation in agriculture and the national 
and world economy today, farmers 
themselves find it virtually impossible 
to plan for 4 years ahead with any 
degree of confidence that their plans 
will not have to be changed, with or 
without Federal farm program consid- 
erations. 

Under the present circumstances, it 
does seem to me that there is much 
merit in considering farm legislation 
that will extend only 2 years into the 
future, within what I might call a 
range of predictability. Beyond that 2- 
year period, the predictability factor 
becomes fuzzy and subject to many 
changes not now possible to foresee 
with accuracy. 

Thus, a 2-year farm bill would insure 
that the Congress would take account 
of the changing conditions by allowing 
for changes 2 years hence, or simply 
extending those programs proved to 
be working well. 

Recent history bears out the fact 
that the 4-year bill enacted in 1977 has 
not turned out to be a 4-year program 
but has had five major amendments, 
all done to reflect changing conditions 
since enactment. 

The Food and Agriculture Act of 
1977, Public Law 95-113, signed into 
law September 29, 1977, was generally 
a 4-year farm program hammered out 
in 1977 with the approval of the 
Carter administration. 

As stated before, the ink was hardly 
dry on the 1977 Farm Act when it was 
amended in 1978 by the Emergency 
Assistance Act of 1978, which provided 
emergency assistance to producers of 
wheat, feed grains, and upland cotton. 

To refresh my colleagues’ memory, 
here are the other four major amend- 
ments enacted: 

The milk price support extension 
amendment of 1979, which extended 
until September 30, 1981, the require- 
ment that the price of milk be sup- 
ported at not less than 80 percent of 
parity; 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1980, which adjusted target prices for 
1980-81 crops of wheat, feed grains, 
upland cotton, and rice; extended dis- 
aster payment programs for the 1980 
crops of wheat, feed grains, upland 
cotton, and rice; and authorized the 
Secretary of Agriculture to require 
that producers of those crops not 
exceed the normal acreage for the 
1980-81 crops; 
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The corn and wheat farmer-held re- 
serve program of 1980, to encourage 
greater participation in the reserve 
programs; 

The Agricultural Act of 1980, to in- 
crease the minimum price support for 
wheat, feed grains, and soybeans; to 
improve the farmer-held reserve pro- 
gram for wheat and feed grains; and to 
establish a 5-year food security wheat 
reserve. 

In addition, Congress passed the 
Emergency Agricultural Credit Adjust- 
ment Act of 1978 to extend the eco- 
nomic emergency loan program and 
add $2 billion to the authorized level 
of total obligations. The 1977 Food 
Stamp Act has had three major 
amendments in the last 4 years. 

All of these actions were responses 
to changing conditions which were not 
foreseen by the Congress when it ap- 
proved 4-year legislation. 

Turning from the commodity pro- 
grams, we have seen a similar chang- 
ing situation with the food stamp pro- 
gram. 

In late 1970, Congress enacted the 
first major amendments to the Food 
Stamp Act. The amendments accepted 
the administrative changes made in 
late 1969—uniform and higher allot- 
ment schedules and lower purchase re- 
quirements, thus larger benefits—and 
made other substantial changes to lib- 
eralize the program, such as annual in- 
dexing of food stamp allotments to the 
rate of food-price inflation. 

In 1973, as part of the farm bill, 
Congress passed the second major set 
of amendments. And then again in 
1977, as part of the farm bill, Congress 
adopted a completely rewritten Food 
Stemp Act and repealed the 1964 act. 
While the Food Stamp Act of 1977 
kept some of the basic features of the 
old food stamp program it also made 
substantial changes which consider- 
ably liberalized the program as to eli- 
gibility and benefits and it eliminated 
the purchase requirement as an incen- 
tive for more participation. 

The Food Stamp Act of 1977 has 
been amended three times since the 
date of enactment, September 29, 
1977. But for the fact that most of the 
changes in the 1977 act did not take 
effect until fiscal year 1979, there may 
have been further amendments to the 
1977 act. 

In 1979, on August 14, Public Law 
96-58 increased the authorization for 
fiscal year 1979 by $620 million. It also 
provided special medical deductions 
for the elderly and the disabled; food 
stamp benefits for the elderly and dis- 
abled living in group arrangements; re- 
payment of food stamps fraudulently 
received; and for States to retain 50 
percent of all recoveries through pros- 
ecutions or other such activities of 
stamps fraudulently received. 

In 1980, Public Law 96-249 again in- 
creased the authorization for the food 
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stamp program for fiscal years 1980 
and 1981 by $3.3 billion and $3.5 bil- 
lion respectively. Other portions of 
Public Law 96-249 provided for food 
stamp benefits for residents of shel- 
ters for battered women and children; 
expanded the dependent care deduc- 
tion for working adults; expanded the 
medical deduction for the elderly and 
the disabled; and provided for the 
annual adjustment of the thrifty food 
plan and that the deductions would be 
based on projected data. 

Additionally, Public Law 96-249 pro- 
vided for the exclusion of energy as- 
sistance payments as income for food 
stamp purposes; States’ option to use 
retrospective accounting and periodic 
reporting; photo ID cards; and in- 
creased funding for States’ computer- 
ization of the food stamp program. 
Other provisions of this law include 
increased funding for States if their 
rates of error are reduced; sanctions if 
States’ error rates are above the na- 
tional average; a restriction on student 
participation in the program; and a re- 
duction in the asset limitation. 

In 1981, Public Law 97-18 provided 
for an increase in the authorization 
level for fiscal year 1981 of $1.7 billion 
and continued the SSI cash-out provi- 
sions through August 1, 1981. 

A 4-year Food Stamp Act did not 
prevent the Congress from taking 
action in 3 of the 4 years covered by 
the act. The only reason that action 
was not taken in all of the 4 years was 
that the first provisions of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 were not imple- 
mented until 1979. 

In 2 of the 3 years, the rules of the 
program were expanded in some cases 
and in others there was a tightening 
of the rules due to program abuses. In 
all of the 3 years, the authorization 
levels were increased. The ability for 
the Congress to act was not hampered 
or enhanced because the act covered a 
4-year period. 

Congress will be looking at the food 
stamp program in the near future no 
matter whether there is a 4-year bill 
or not. A 2-year food stamp bill pro- 
vides no disservice to the participants 
of this program and may in fact pro- 
vide a funding level more consistent 
with the actual cost of the program. 

In each instance noted above, when 
the Food Stamp Act of 1977 was 
amended, it was not joined with a 
farm bill amendment but rather was 
considered alone. A 2-year farm bill 
with a food stamp title might permit 
consideration of both. 

Mr. Chairman, I offer this historical 
summary to refresh our minds as to 
what the Congress has done to re- 
shape a 4-year farm program estab- 
lished in the 1977 act. All of these ac- 
tions, including the emergency credit 
program, were responses to changing 
conditions in agriculture which were 
not foreseen by the Congress when it 
approved 4-year legislation. 
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I offer that as evidence that there is 
no magic in a 4-year program; in fact, 
we probably would be called upon to 
pull more rabbits out of the hat 
during the course of a 4-year program, 
just as we have had to make adjust- 
ments in the 1977 act. 

In the last 4 years, target prices and 
loan levels and dairy price supports 
were not permitted to operate as pro- 
vided for in the 1977 Farm Act. One 
could argue that target prices and loan 
levels were set in the Congress as po- 
litically arrived at figures. Perhaps it 
is what must occur when farmers and 
producers are operating in the atmos- 
phere of an unstable economy with 
high rates of inflation, high interest 
rates, and escalating costs of produc- 
tion. 

However, one can argue that 2 years, 
until 1983, will give the Congress and 
administration time to come up with 
changes and improvements on existing 
programs that could be inserted in a 
1983 farm bill that will be considered 
in a better economic climate and that 
may permit greater market orienta- 
tion in a farm bill. 

I urge support of the amendment. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. VOLKMER). 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in strong opposition to the amend- 
ment of my colleague from Missouri, 
simply because we have worked so dili- 
gently in the committee and now on 
the floor and spent these many days. 
We have a good 4-year bill; it is not as 
good as some of us would like to have 
it, but we are supporting it. We do not 
need to cut it back to 2 years and go 
into the conference with the other 
body. The chairman of the Agriculture 
Committee over there has said there 
will be a 4-year bill. 

What it amounts to is we have the 
first 2 years of the House bill and the 
last 2 years of the Senate bill, which 
many of us cannot live with and which 
is very detrimental to the farmers. It 
is purely a strategy in order to get the 
Senate bill actually enacted and not 
the House bill. The House bill is a lot 
better for the farmers. 

I ask all of my colleagues rather 
than go back and take this all over 
again for the next 2 years that we stay 
with the committee and vote for a 4- 
year bill and oppose the amendment. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
California (Mr. THOMAS). 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
amazed to find that the gentleman 
from Missouri is following the lead of 
the chairman of the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee, and, as a matter of 
fact, the statement that we would be 
required to accept the last 2 years of à 
Senate bill is simply factually incor- 
rect. 

Even though this House may vote on 
a 2-year bill on this side, I think it 
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must be understood—and there is a lot 
of misconception going on on this 
floor—even if the House votes 2-year 
bill, and we go into conference with 
their 4-year bill, that we do not deal 
with the Senate figures in the 2 out- 
years of 1983 and 1984 and 1985, as 
the ceiling between zero in the House 
bill and the Senate figures. 

As a matter of fact, the Senate fig- 
ures would be the floor and not the 
ceiling because, according to the Par- 
liamentarian in terms of his ruling, we 
would be operating on the House side 
under the 1949 act, and on both desks 
we have the parity figures from the 
1949 act and, the Members will find 
that for wheat, rice, cotton, corn, milk, 
and other nonquota commodities, we 
have a parity figure between 50 and 65 
percent, and in every instance in terms 
of key commodities that go on to bust 
the budget at better than $2 billion, 
we have been trying to knock down to 
a reasonable figure, since committee, 
that everyone of those figures under 
the 1949 act is higher than the Senate 
figure. 

So, it is simply a falacious argument 
to assume that the figure we will be 
operating on are the Senate figures. It 
is just not so. 

In terms of loans and in terms of 
targets, the percentage figures that we 
have coming out of the House bill can 
be projected for the final 2 years. So 
although the House version would be 2 
years, and it is 2 years to try to protect 
a veto, because the 2 outyears are so 
high in the wheat feed grains and 
dairy area that we are on a collision 
course with the administration. 

I do not want a vetoed bill. I want a 
farm bill. I want a farm bill that is rea- 
sonable. 

If we pass a 4-year bill, the dynamics 
in the committee—I know many Mem- 
bers on this side are interested in 
these dynamics—will be a clear colli- 
sion course with the administration, 
because the compromise figures be- 
tween the House side and the Senate 
side, as we now have the bill struc- 
tured, are clearly on a veto course. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. COLEMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

What the gentleman is saying is that 
he is surprised that some of our col- 
leagues are taking the lead from the 
chairman of the other body's Agricul- 
ture Committee; is that what the gen- 
tleman is saying? And that the figures 
that we would go into conference with 
in the outyears are not zero figures, 
but in fact, would be figures based 
upon the 1949 act which we use as a 
floor? 

Mr. THOMAS. The 1949 act in every 
instance on those key commodities is 
higher than the Senate figures. The 
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Senate figures will be a floor and not a 
ceiling. If anyone is assuming that 
they are voting “no” on a 2-year bill 
because we have to accept the Senate 
figures in the 2 outyears, simply does 
not understand what will be going on 
in conference. 

It is a prudent measure. It is an at- 
tempt to come up with a farm bill that 
can pass, rather than one that is on a 
veto course for political purposes. 

Mr. DE tA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. HIGHTOWER). 

Mr. HIGHTOWER. Mr. Chairman, 
Abraham Lincoln once said, “The Lord 
must have loved poor people, he made 
so many of them." Lincoln must have 
known a lot of farmers. 

Not long ago a lady in my district 
said: “I’m tired of hearing about poor 
farmers. I know a lot of farmers who 
are not poor." 

That is our problem. Many people 
do not understand the reason, the phi- 
losophy, behind farm programs. 

Farm bills should be designed to 
assure an economic climate for agricul- 
ture that will make it possible for the 
farmer to continue to farm. We are 
not trying to make farmers rich at the 
expense of the people who eat. What 
we are trying to do is make it possible, 
in a free enterprise system, for a 
farmer to plant and harvest his crops 
and support his family from year to 
year thereby assuring a steady flow of 
those commodities to the grocery 
shelves and dinner tables of America. 

The consumer, the urban citizen, the 
white collar and blue collar industrial 
workers, have the greatest interest in 
securing a stable agriculture economy. 

Now we in Washington are hearing 
talk about a recession. I do not have to 
tell the farmers in my area, who are 
having farm sales to sell their land 
and equipment before joining the 
ranks of the unemployed in town, that 
we are in a recession. 

We could not solve all the problems 
of agriculture in this bill, but we could 
do better than we have done. My 
regret is that we could get very little 
support to raise loan rates on commod- 
ities. I understand the fear that high 
loan rates discourage exports, but we 
could have raised the rates to a higher 
level without destroying our world 
markets. 

My fear is that we may be approach- 
ing a time in my area when only 
people who own oil wells will be finan- 
cially able to own farm land. I view 
with alarm what I understand to be 
happening with the purchase of agri- 
culture land by foreign investors—Ca- 
nadians, West Germans, French, 
Saudis, and others buying our land. 

We must not become tenant farmers 
to overseas ownership. Neither should 
we permit a situation to develop when 
conglomerates and other corporate 
groups take over more of our agricul- 
ture production. Vertical integration 
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of corporate activities would see corpo- 
rate enterprise producing, processing, 
packaging, distributing, and selling at 
the retail level the food that we eat. 
These things are happening today and 
will continue. 

The increased productivity, the 
probability of increased exports, the 
community strength provided by 
family farm operations contribute a 
value to this country that must not be 
endangered or destroyed. We stand to 
lose much more than numbers if pro- 
duction of food and fiber moves into 
the hands of the large corporations 
that are far removed from the land. 
The family farm that involves the 
husband, wife, and children as farmers 
in the 7-day-a-week operation means a 
commitment to the land that will not 
be matched in any corporate head- 
quarters. The farm depression is real 
and will spread if we continue to look 
the other way. This farm bill is look- 
ing the other way. We cannot turn the 
clock back, nor would we if we could. 
We must not, however, stand by and 
see undesirable consequences without 
trying to do something about it. 

This bill is inadequate and I plan to 
vote against it. I urge the adoption of 
the 2-year amendment. Even 2 years is 
too long for an inadequate bill but 
better than 4 years. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. BEDELL). 

Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Chairman, I think 
it is important that we do understand 
exactly what we would be doing if we 
go to a 2-year bill. The gentleman 
from California is correct in that we 
would then be able to consider the 
House bill in those 2 outyears. 

There were some people in the 
House who felt that we should change 
some of the programs, including pea- 
nuts and sugar, for example. I hope 
everyone would realize since those pro- 
grams are in the 1949 act that we 
would be eliminating the conferees 
from the House side from any oppor- 
tunity to represent the House position 
as we go to that bill. 

I do not believe it is right to remove 
the conferees from the opportunity to 
represent what has been voted here in 
the House for those last 2 years and I 
hope we will support the 4-year bill we 
have already voted for. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
minority leader, the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. MICHEL). 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, in my 
25 years in this body I have seen many 
farm bills come and go. 

I do not remember a really good 
farm bill coming out of the Congress. 
Most of them have been monuments 
to mediocrity. This bill is no excep- 
tion. 

It is the byproduct of geographical 
interests, parochial interests, and de- 
mographic interests. All of these diver- 
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gent influences play a legitimate role 
in the fashioning of any legislation. 

Our colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle have fought hard for the con- 
stituencies they represent. That is as 
it should be. Dairy farmers, peanut 
growers, or urban dwellers should 
expect nothing less from their Repre- 
sentatives in this body. I do not fault 
anyone for that. 

Nor can I deny all of the arguments 
that have been made on this floor on 
behalf of price supports, loan pro- 
grams, or acreage allotments. 

But there has to be balance. There 
must be equilibrium between the re- 
gional interest and the national inter- 
est. I will listen sympathetically to my 
friend and colleague from Wisconsin 
when he tells me of the plight of the 
small dairy farmer in his district. But 
then, too, I wince when I pick up the 
Wall Street Journal and see an ad, a 
serious ad, for a tax-sheltered dairy 
cow leasing program, or I look at the 
outyear cost of the dairy price sup- 
ports. 

There has been no real balance 
struck in this legislation. 

There is no sense arguing the specif- 
ics anymore. The hour is too late. 

Let us just look at what we have. 

This bill is over budget. It will cost 
about $10 billion more than we would 
like. In just the Reagan budget years 
it will cost $6.6 billion more than we 
would like. 

And let us face it. These cost esti- 
mates are utopian in their optimism. 
Our economic assumptions have dete- 
riorated rapidly over the course of the 
last 6 months. We are only beginning 
to see how bad the economy really is. 
We are only just beginning to feel the 
economic pain from past years of ne- 
glect and irresponsibility. We are look- 
ing down the road to disaster. 

While the costs of this bill are rising 
over the next 4 years, the Federal defi- 
cit will be rising too. 

I think we ought to stop kidding our- 
selves. Because of our own neglect, the 
Federal deficit next year, the year 
after that, and the year after that 
could be higher than it is this year, if 
we do not quit blaming the other guy 
or looking somewhere else to be fiscal- 
ly responsible. Can anyone in this 
body justify an $80 billion deficit? Can 
anyone in this body explain that to 
the American people? I do not think 
so. 
Making matters worse is the fact 
that this bill is a collection of entitle- 
ments, which are, in my opinion, more 
responsible for the failure of our budg- 
etary process than any other element 
in it. 

This bill is a model of Government 
meddling in the marketplace. It regu- 
lates and it controls. It does so over a 
period of 4 years, locking in economic 
assumptions, cost projections, and sup- 
port levels which may be entirely irrel- 
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evant and irresponsible 4 years from 
now. 

That has been the history of entitle- 
ments, and from them has flowed a 
raging river of red ink that threatens 
to engulf us. 

We can no longer lock in billion- 
dollar Federal programs for years into 
the future and then sit back and say 
there is nothing we can do about 
them. The time for entitlement 
reform is now. We can take a small 
step in that direction here today. 

We can adopt the Coleman amend- 
ment, reducing the lifespan of this leg- 
islation to 2 years, instead of 4. This 
amendment does not tamper with 
what the House has done. It embraces 
all of your decisions, bad as they are 
and good as they are. 

The Coleman amendment will help 
us bridge the gap between the past 
and the future. It gives us an opportu- 
nity 2 years hence to make adjust- 
ments, to keep up with changing 
times, to balance parochial interests 
with national interests. 

We all know the political realities of 
this bill. We know who has won. We 
know who has lost. 

We have an opportunity here to 
help insure that the American people, 
whether they be farmers or urban 
dwellers, do not end up the big losers 4 
years from now. There is not a family 
farmer in this Nation or an inner-city 
consumer in this Nation who will ben- 
efit one iota from the provisions of 
this bill, if we do not turn our econo- 
my around in a hurry. 

The national interest must be our 
first priority. That is the big issue 
today—right here and now. 

I hope you will support the Coleman 
amendment. 
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Mr. de la GARZA. Mr. Chairman, 
first let me clarify that the distin- 
guished minority leader, my friend for 
whom I have great appreciation and 
respect, was using old figures from the 
USDA about the bill before our 
amendments—about the $10 billion 
and so on. 

Second, as much as I have enjoyed 
being in the limelight here for the 
past 7 days and some 30 hours, how 
would you like to do this again next 
year? 

There were some 45 amendments. I 
think that 4 years is well enough time 
to do this again. 

Let me say also that we are within 
the budget in 1982. We are below the 
budget some $170 million. 

We are below the Senate bill by 
some $70 million. That is where we 
are. 

It is true that in the final 2 years 
there is what the economists say could 
be an overage, but we do not know. We 
do not know where we are going to be. 

I think that my distinguished friend 
is not being optimistic enough about 
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the administration, about where this 
President wants to take us. If unem- 
ployment is down, if the intervention 
of the Government is lifted from pro- 
ducers, if we deregulate, maybe things 
will be better. 

We do not know what the budget 
resolution is going to be in 1985 or 
1984 or 1983. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. I yield. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman just made the greatest 
speech for this amendment, because 
we do not know what they are going to 
be. We do not know what is going to 
happen out on the farm in 2 years, 
either. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. That is where the 
gentleman is mistaken, because the 
budget can be changed if necessary. 
We are not doing anything to the $80 
billion deficit with our bill as far as 
1982 is concerned. That has been done 
by something else. 

Let me just tell the gentleman that 
we are talking about something very, 
very important, which is the American 
agricultural sector. It is the only 
sector bringing dollars back from 
abroad, the only one that is helping in 
the balance of payments. 

Also, we discussed during consider- 
ation of an amendment how many 
farmers are going bankrupt. Now, you 
can have your guns and ships and 
tanks and missiles and submarines, 
you can be the strongest nation in the 
world economically, but if you have no 
food, forget it. As a friend from Brook- 
lyn said, “Without no food, there ain't 
no ballgame.” That is what we are 
dealing with tonight. 

The farm bill has always been a 4- 
year bill. The Secretary of Agriculture 
the last time I discussed it with him 
was for a 4-year bill. 

I think it would be prudent and wise 
to go to conference, see what we can 
work out over there as far as the 
budget is concerned, but the most pru- 
dent, the most wise decision would be 
to give some stability to the farmers, 
to allow them to plan. They need more 
time than a 2-year bill to do their 
planning. 

I am an optimist. I believe in the 
President. He is the only President we 
have got. He is your President. He is 
my President. I do not believe in that 
great American who said, “voodoo eco- 
nomics.” I think he has regretted it 
ever since. 

I believe with the leadership we 
have just some semblance of a safety 
net; this is no bill that is going to bail 
anyone out. It is a safety net for the 
farmers of America. 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. PEYSER. I thank the chairman 
for yielding. 
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There is something I would like to 
be clear on. 

Mr. Chairman, if we had a dramatic 
change in the economic situation, is it 
not possible that the Congress and the 
gentleman's committee could act on 
this bill 1 year from now or 2 years 
from now if there was a dramatic 
change? 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Oh, most certain- 
ly we could. The fact is that if we had 
a dramatic change in prices to the 
farmers, under the target price con- 
cept there would be no cost. The cost 
would be nil. We are dealing here with 
assumptions. 

Mr. PEYSER. In other words, there 
is nothing that is locking us into any- 
thing here by going with a 4-year bill, 
except giving the committee the op- 
portunity of working: First, in the con- 
ference; and second, laying out a pro- 
gram for that period of time, and then 
if changes have to take place and 
when our friend, the minority leader 
spoke of an $80 billion deficit, the gen- 
tleman was not talking about the agri- 
culture community, he was talking 
about what we did on tax legislation. 
We are getting the two confused. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. He was talking 
about another area. We are not caus- 
ing the deficit. The farmers of Amer- 
ica are not the drain on the economy. 
They are not the drain on the budget. 

Yes, they impact on the budget 
some; but look at what they bring 
back from abroad in dollars. We spoke 
about trade. We spoke about every- 
thing that is needed. 

Again, let me tell you, my dear 
friends, a 4-year bill is what we need 
for the planning of the farmers. I am 
optimistic about what is going to 
happen to our country. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. I yield. 

Mr. COLEMAN. The gentleman has 
told us all the virtues of 1982 and 
1983. The gentleman so convinced me 
that my substitute incorporates every- 
thing that the gentleman wants and 
has what this House has done for 1982 
and 1983. There is absolutely no dif- 
ference. Every line is the same. 

The gentleman understands that 
this is all for farmers and if there is 
anything that we can do for farmers it 
is to bring down these interest rates 
that are eating them up alive, so let us 
do that. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, in 
my one remaining minute, I would like 
to point out that there is not one of us 
that is ready to catch a plane to leave 
this Chamber that is not going back to 
his or her district and will talk about 
these high interest rates, and oh, my 
gosh, they are terrible. 

I wish we could build more homes. I 
wish we could give you more loans on 
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the farm. I wish we could do that for 
you; but all these high interest rates 
are killing us and the reason they are 
killing us is because right now is the 
time for decision. You talk about a 
deficit, deficits just do not grow on 
trees. They are an accumulation of 
bills that we have passed on the floor 
and for 2 years we are going to carry 
excess baggage of $2 billion in this def- 
icit that everyone of us is going to go 
back and talk about how we ought to 
listen and how we ought to bring down 
interest rates; so all right, let us end 
the debate. Let us go to the airport. 
Let us go home and tell it like it is, 
and we will all be very untruthful 
unless we support a 2-year bill. 
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Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, to 
conclude, I agree with the gentleman. 
But it is not the American farmer that 
is causing high interest. It is not the 
American farmer who has put us in 
the budget deficit that we are in. We 
cannot balance the budget on the back 
of the American farmer. We have hurt 
him enough. The American farmer is 
the only ray of light. Foreign coun- 
tries are not buying our cars. They are 
not buying our television sets. They 
are not buying our radios. They are 
not buying anything we produce. They 
are buying our agricultural commod- 
ities. That is what they are buying 
abroad. And if you limit that, then 
you are limiting the receipt of income 
from abroad to the United States. 

So do not blame the American 
farmer for your deficit. Do not blame 
him for the high interest rates. I am 
not pointing the finger at anyone. But 
it has not been the American farmer 
that has put us in the situation we are 
in 


Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, it is 
not the American farmer. It is you and 
me. That is who I am blaming. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Well, the gentle- 
man can take his share of the blame 
and I will take my share of the blame. 
But let us not put it on the back of the 
American farmer. We need a 4-year 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes 
appeared to have it. 


RECORDED VOTE 
Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. 
demand a recorded vote. 
A recorded vote was ordered. 


The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 180, noes 
193, not voting 60, as follows: 


Chairman, I 


Applegate 


Burgener 
Butler 
Carman 
Carney 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Clinger 
Coats 
Coleman 
Conable 
Conte 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Coyne, James 
Craig 

Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
Daniel, R. W. 
Dannemeyer 


Dickinson 
Dornan 
Dougherty 


Goldwater 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Atkinson 
AuCoin 
Bailey (PA) 
Barnes 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
Bereuter 
Bevill 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brodhead 
Brown (CA) 
Burton, Phillip 
Byron 


[Roll No. 277] 
AYES—180 


Goodling 
Gradison 


Lowery (CA) 
Lujan 
Madigan 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NY) 
Mazzoli 
McClory 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McGrath 
Michel 
Miller (OH) 
Mitchell (NY) 
Molinari 
Moore 
Moorhead 


NOES—193 


Chappell 
Chisholm 
Coelho 
Collins (IL) 
Conyers 
Coyne, William 
Crockett 
D’Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Danielson 
Daschle 

de la Garza 
Derrick 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Dwyer 
Dyson 
Eckart 
Edgar 
Edwards (CA) 
English 
Evans (GA) 
Evans (IN) 
Fary 
Fascell 


Morrison 
Mottl 
Myers 
Napier 
Nelligan 
Oxley 
Parris 
Pashayan 
Paul 
Porter 
Pritchard 
Quillen 


Sensenbrenner 
Shaw 
Shumway 
Siljander 
Skeen 
Smith (AL) 
Smith (1A) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (OR) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Staton 
Stratton 
Stump 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Trible 
Walker 
Wampler 
Weaver 
Weber (OH) 


Young (FL) 


Fazio 
Ferraro 
Fithian 
Flippo 
Foley 
Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 


Hammerschmidt 
Hance 

Harkin 

Hatcher 
Hawkins 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Howard 
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Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hutto 

Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kastenmeier Obey 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patman 
Patterson 
Pease 
Perkins 
Petri 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Price 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
Reuss 
Richmond 


Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell (MD) 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Murtha 
Natcher 


Young (MO) 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


NOT VOTING—60 


Forsythe McKinney 
Fowler Murphy 
Prost O'Brien 
Garcia Pepper 
Gilman Pursell 
Gingrich Rhodes 
Guarini Roe 

Hefner Rosenthal 
Hertel Rousselot 
Holland Savage 
Ireland Schulze 
Jenkins Schumer 
Johnston Udall 

Jones (NC) Vander Jagt 
Waxman 
White 
Williams (OH) 
Wright 
Wyden 
Young (AK) 


Martin (NC) 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. White for, with Mr. Pepper against. 

Mr. Bafalis for, with Mr. Biaggi against. 

Mr. Campbell for, with Mr. Dellums 
against. 

Mr. Corcoran for, with Mr. Garcia against. 

Mr. Forsythe for, with Mr. Guarini 
against. 

Mr. Gingrich for, with Mr. Hertel against. 

Mr. McCollum for, with Mr. Jones of 
North Carolina against. 

Mr. O'Brien for, with Mr. 
against. 


Mr. HOPKINS changed his vote 
from “no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 
e Mr. HAGEDORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to express my support for 
the legislation introduced today re- 
quiring foreign countries supplying 
meat to this country to comply with 
the same species, residue, and chemi- 
cal use standards that are applied to 
U.S. meat. 


Foglietta 


Waxman 
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The amendments are less restrictive 
than the Melcher amendment passed 
in the Senate. According to USDA, its 
provisions would virtually eliminate 
all meat imports because current law 
allows meat and meat products con- 
taining residues of chemicals and 
drugs not approved for the same use 
in the United States to enter the coun- 
try so long as they do not exceed 
USDA, FDA, and EPA approved action 
of tolerance levels. As I understand it, 
most countries exporting meat to this 
country use chemicals and drugs not 
approved for the same use in the 
United States as well as those not used 
here because of differing agricultural 
practices and needs. 

In addition, USDA believes that all 
amendments that have been intro- 
duced constitute a nontariff trade bar- 
rier. The Melcher amendment assumes 
that all agricultural chemicals, pesti- 
cides, and drugs not approved for use 
in the United States are not used be- 
cause they are hazardous. However, 
because of differing agricultural and 
climatic conditions in other countries, 
they use drugs which are not neces- 
sary in this country. And, we in fact 
use chemicals in the production of 
grain for export which are not regis- 
tered for use in some foreign countries 
for their own commodities. 

The English amendment would par- 
ticularly alleviate those concerns. The 
first clause in the amendment would 
apply to chemicals and drugs prohibit- 
ed from use in the United States that 
have been banned by either agency or 
court action. It would not cover chemi- 
cals and drugs whose use has not been 
approved in the United States unless a 
final disapproval of that use has been 
mandated. If a chemical or drug has 
never been submitted for approval or 
is pending approval, it would not be 
prohibited. 

The second clause would apply to ag- 
ricultural chemicals and drugs that 
have neither been approved for use in 
the United States nor been banned 
from use in the United States. The 
Secretary would be able to determine 
whether their use in meat food prod- 
ucts would cause it to become adulter- 
ated. If a chemical or drug has been 
approved for use in a foreign country, 
USDA could determine whether the 
residues could be injurious to health. 

In addition, the President can set 
aside the application of the first 
clause if he finds that it would have a 
damaging effect to the export of U.S. 
agricultural products. 

I feel this amendment will not cause 
trade barrier problems nor totally cut 
off meat imports. It is imperative that 
domestic producers are not required to 
operate under more restrictive stand- 
ards than foreign producers. On the 
other hand, it is not in our interests to 
completely cut off meat imports. 
Much of the meat imported is manu- 
facturing grade, which is not in large 
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supply except when large numbers of 
cows are culled, and is used in proc- 
essed products—sausages, frankfurt- 
ers, stews, soups—or ground beef and 
hamburger, and accounts for only 
about 6 or 7 percent of total U.S. 
meat supply. I believe that this 
amendment would treat all involved 
parties fairly and support its adoption. 

Ithink that in the event this legisla- 
tion is not adopted that hearings be 
held by the Livestock, Dairy, and 
Poultry Subcommittee of which I am 
ranking minority member, to receive 
input from all concerns and then pro- 
ceed on a markup of a bill that will 
insure adequate safeguards and proce- 
dures on imported meat entering the 
United States. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman.e 
e Mr. ALBOSTA. Mr. Chairman, the 
farm bill that we are considering 
today is nowhere near as strong as it 
should be. Loan rates are too low, 
dairy price supports are too low, and 
there is not even a sugar loan program 
in the bill. For the past 3 weeks, those 
of us from agriculture districts and ag- 
riculture backgrounds have tried to 
explain to other Members the impor- 
tance of having a strong farm bill that 
will help farmers receive a fair return 
for their commodities. 

American agriculture is one of the 
most productive industries in the 
world. We are able to feed this entire 
country and export grain to many 
parts of the world. American agricul- 
ture is so efficient because of the 
family farm. The 1981 farm bill will 
not help the family farmer unless loan 
rates are increased, dairy price sup- 
ports are adjusted upward, and a sugar 
program is included. 

I believe these types of programs 
must be in any final 1981 farm bill the 
Congress approves. If they are not, 
American agriculture will not be as 
strong and as productive as it can be in 
a world of hungry people who desper- 
ately need our food. Fifty years ago, 
this country and particularly the farm 
economy was in the middle of the 
worst economic crisis ever known, the 
Great Depression of the 1930's. Farms 
were foreclosed on, people went 
hungry, and the country suffered. 

I hope we have learned enough over 
the years to avoid making the same 
mistakes that caused the Great De- 
pression and particularly I hope that 
we will pass a new farm bill that will 
not further hurt American agricul- 
ture. We have the opportunity to 
enact good agriculture policy for farm- 
ers, consumers, and the country. I 
urge my colleagues to consider this as 
we move toward passage of the 1981 
farm bill. 

At the same time, I would also hope 
that my collegues would realize that 
farmers must pay whatever the going 
price is for equipment, seed, herbi- 
cides, and feed, while they have abso- 
lutely nothing to say about the market 
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price. For these reasons it is necessary 
for Congress to have some say in how 
low farm prices are allowed by having 
a decent loan rate. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like unani- 
mous consent to enter into the RECORD 
a statement by Dale Fast in the Stur- 
gis Journal on Saturday, July 11, 1981, 
that best sums up the farm situation. 

The statement follows: 

FARMER Now HAS A PRAYER 


Communications between the farmer and 
his city friends is a constant challenge. 

The grass on the other side of the fence 
always looks greener. But when we get over 
there we find it's just as hard to mow. Our 
city friends don't understand the farmers 
plight and the farmer sometimes doesn't un- 
derstand that his city cousin has problems, 
too. 
The farmer is a patient man—patient, de- 
termined, and proud. He has to be patient. 
He'll lose a crop and come right back next 
spring with a grin and an 80-hour week. He 
battles the weather and machinery break- 
down to get the crop planted. He spends 
hundreds of dollars per acre for seed, fertil- 
izer, and pesticides, knowing full well that 
frost or drought may get it, and if not, the 
bugs will—and if there is any left, a hail 
storm will probably finish it off. So he has 
to be a patient and determined person to be 
a farmer. 

But there are some things he just doesn’t 
understand. 

I've seen wall plaques for the housewife, 
golfer and even one for a sunday afternoon 
driver. Perhaps we need a prayer for the 
farmer to help him understand. It might go 
something like this: 

“Help me to understand, Lord, why a 
person will pay $1.50 for a four ounce drink 
in a bar and say “Gimme another one”, but 
you charge him $1.85 for a whole gallon of 
milk and he'll say “boy, that's expensive”. 

“Help me to understand why a Japanese 
autoworker will pay $17.00 for a lb. of steak 
in a grocery store and a U.S. auto worker, 
who draws wages of $8.00 per hour more 
than the Japanese worker, will look at steak 
in the meat counter at $3.25 per pounds and 
he'll shake his head and say, “Food costs 
are just too high." 

And help me to understand, Lord, why 
when I borrow $5,000 to paint my barn and 
put a new roof on my house, the tax asses- 
sor raises my taxes even though I don't 
have any more equity in the place. 

And maybe, Lord, you can help me to un- 
derstand why some people shake their 
heads when a farmer pays for power steer- 
ing and air conditioning on his tractor, 
which he uses 12 to 14 hours a day in a hot 
dusty field, when they buy the same thing 
on an automobile to drive down a smooth 
blacktop road for less than an hour a day. 

And, Lord, help me to understand why the 
weeds always grow the fastest in my corn 
field at a time when my city cousin says the 
fish are biting the best, and invites me to go 
along fishing on his weekends off, or after 
he gets out of work at 3:30 p.m. 

And could you help me understand how 
the raccoons know exactly when to raid my 
sweet corn patch the night before I think 
it's ready for the freezer? 

And please help me to understand why 
the output per worker in our factories has 
gone down to a point that unit labor costs 
have doubled in the last five years, while ef- 
ficiency of the American farmer has in- 
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creased to a point where each farmer feeds 
himself and 67 other people. 

And, oh yes Lord, with half of the world’s 
population going to bed hungry every night 
I just can’t understand why people aren't 
more thankful that our main problem in the 
USA is, “why can’t I stay on my diet with so 
much food on the table.” 

Now, I’m not complaining, Lord, I’m used 
to hard work and disappointment. But I've 
read in my favorite book that you also had 
trouble with human nature at times, when 
you were here, and I will be so grateful if 
you can help my understanding in these 
matters about which I am so confused.e 
e Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
usually vote for any major farm bill on 
the theory that we need one. In the 
case of H.R. 3603, we need it like we 
need a bad accident. 

We rejected peanuts, but defended 
tobacco, a very similar program. We 
left milk subsidies high, but we 
dumped sugar. There is no rational 
thread of consistency in this bill at all. 

The bill is a budget buster. We have 
cut social programs. We will cut mili- 
tary programs. It is hardly reasonable 
that farm entitlement programs 
should escape. 

The protectionist sections are the 
worst. The industry most reliant on 
markets abroad has suckered for pro- 
tectionism. The industry which most 
needs free trade has shot itself in the 
foot. 

I would prefer not to have a part in 
passing this bill. I must vote against 
it.e 
e@ Mr. ALBOSTA. Mr. Chairman, I 
had planned to offer an amendment to 
H.R. 3603, the 1981 farm bill that 
would establish a Grain Elevator In- 
surance Corporation, In my own State 
of Michigan and in other parts of the 
country we have seen grain elevators 
run into economic trouble and go 
bankrupt. Farmers as a result have 
been unable to get their grain out of 
the bankrupt elevator, or the grain 
just was not there. 

My amendment, which is really H.R. 
2523, would establish a Grain Elevator 
Insurance Corporation to be run in a 
similar manner to the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation that insures 
our savings accounts in banks. The in- 
surance fund would be financed by a 
0.5 cent checkoff on each bushel of 
grain stored in a commercial elevator. 
The insurance would be limited to 
$100,000 per farmer in a particular ele- 
vator. This program would be run 
through existing ASCS Offices and in 
cooperation with State department of 
agriculture. 

In addition, and this is most impor- 
tant, the grain elevator insurance fund 
will be limited to a total of $25 million 
at any one time. Therefore, the 0.5 
cent checkoff will only be required 
until the insurance fund reaches $25 
million or in the event that it goes 
below $25 million should there be any 
claims paid out under the program. 

I am not offering my amendment 
today because I have been assured by 
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the chairman of the Agriculture Sub- 
committee that will handle this legis- 
lation. The distinguished gentleman 
from Washington, that hearings will 
be held by the subcommittee this ses- 
sion on H.R. 2523. I would hope that 
after these hearings this bill could be 
moved through Congress before it ad- 
journs. Just recently the General Ac- 
counting Office issued a report that 
shows that 5 percent of federally and 
State licensed elevators are in finan- 
cial trouble. Abut 300 of the Nation’s 
elevators fall into this troubled catego- 
ry. I believe Congress must act before 
we see more grain elevator bankrupt- 
cies and more farmers hurt in the 
process.e 

e Mr. HAGEDORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the 2-year amend- 
ment to H.R. 3603. As we are all 
aware, the estimated commodity out- 
lays under the bill for wheat, feed 
grains, and dairy will exceed the first 
concurrent budget resolution  re- 
straints for the outyears fiscal 1983, 
1984, and 1985. 

In the amendment introduced, the 
dairy provisions would be the same as 
those in the Bedell amendment that 
was passed by this body earlier this 
month. For fiscal year 1982, the price 
support for milk would be set at a min- 
imum level of $13.10 per hundred- 
weight, which brings outlays into line 
with the budget resolution. That level 
is currently at 72.5 percent of parity. 
According to Congressional Budget 
Office estimates, net outlays would 
exceed the budget resolution by $241 
million. While that is unacceptable, 
further adjustments would likely be 
forthcoming in conference. 


Government stocks of cheese, butter 
and nonfat dry milk increased from 1 
billion pounds in fiscal year 1980 to 1.8 
billion pounds in fiscal year 1981, an 
80-percent increase. Total net remov- 
als, on a milk equivalent basis, in- 
creased from 8.2 billion pounds to 12.6 
billion pounds over the same time 
period. It is obvious that this trend 
must be reversed. USDA estimates 
that net removals will be in the 6 bil- 
lion pound range in fiscal year 1983 if 
a support level of 72.5 percent is estab- 
lished. This would be a 2.5 billion 
pound reduction from fiscal year 1982. 
Thus, I believe the dairy provisions in 
this amendment will bring purchases 
down and adjust milk supply in rela- 
tion to domestic and foreign demand. 

Concerning wheat and feed grains, 
the amendment provides target prices 
and loan levels that are projected to 
result in outlays that are in excess of 
the budget resolution. Loan rates 
should be set so that they can provide 
income protection during periods of 
oversupply and weak prices and yet 
not provide too wide a spread from the 
loan level, which could result in un- 
necessary and excessive deficiency 
payments. I would hope that a fair 
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compromise can be obtained when this 
legislation is debated in conference. 

In the past, a 4-year farm bill has 
not proved to be totally effective. 
Since 1977, inflationary pressures have 
prompted Congress to amend various 
provisions. The dairy provisions in the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1977 were 
amended in 1979 to extend the mini- 
mum support level of 80 percent of 
parity from March 30, 1979, to Sep- 
tember 30, 1981. The semiannual ad- 
justment was also extended from 
March 31, 1979, to September 30, 1981. 
Both of these changes drastically al- 
tered the dairy support program caus- 
ing overproduction and excessive gov- 
ernment inventories of milk products. 
Adjustments in the loan and target 
prices for wheat and feed grains also 
occurred after passage of the 1977 
farm bill. 

Today, we are faced with record 
wheat and corn production, prohibi- 
tive interest rates, and grain exports 
which are currently only approaching 
levels of a year ago. Weather, variable 
domestic and world crop production, 
uncertain political climate and an 
economy faced with high inflation and 
interest rates make it also impossible 
to mandate farm programs 4 years in 
the future. A 2-year farm bill would 
allow Congress the flexibility to adapt 
to these changing conditions and pro- 
vide producers farm programs that 
provide stability to the agricultural 
sector. For these reasons, I support 
the 2-year amendment. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman.e 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there addi- 
tional amendments to the bill? If not, 
under the rule, the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; 
and the Speaker having resumed the 
Chair, Mr. McHvucH, Chairman of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the 
bill CH.R. 3603) to provide price and 
income protection for farmers, assure 
consumers an abundance of food and 
fiber at reasonable prices, continue 
food assistance to low-income house- 
holds, and for other purposes, pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 235, had di- 
rected him to report the bill back to 
the House with sundry amendments 
adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole. 


o 1840 


The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 
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MOTION TO RECOMMIT 

Mr. RINALDO. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. RINALDO. Yes, 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will 
report the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. RINALDO moves to recommit the bill, 
H.R. 3603, to the Committee on Agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered on 
the motion to recommit. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was reject- 
ed. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, 
pursuant to House Resolution 235, I 
call up from the Speaker's table a 
similar Senate bill (S. 884) to revise 
and extend programs to provide price 
support and production incentives for 
farmers to assure an abundance of 
food and fiber, and for other purposes, 
and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The Clerk read the title of the 
Senate bill. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. DE LA GARZA 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. DE LA GARZA moves to strike out all 
after the enacting clause of the Senate bill, 
S. 884, and to insert in lieu thereof the pro- 


visions of the bill, H.R. 3603, as passed, as 
follows: 


That this Act with the following table of 
contents may be cited as the “Food and Ag- 
riculture Act of 1981". 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


TITLE I—DAIRY PRODUCTION ACT OF 
1981 


TITLE II—WOOL AND MOHAIR 
TITLE II—WHEAT 
TITLE IV—FEED GRAINS 
TITLE V—COTTON 
TITLE VI—RICE 
TITLE VII—PEANUTS 
TITLE VIII—SOYBEANS 


TITLE IX—GENERAL AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS COMMODITY PROVISIONS 


TITLE X—NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
COST OF PRODUCTION STANDARDS 
REVIEW BOARD 


I am, Mr. 
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TITLE XI—EXPORT PROVISIONS 
TITLE XII—FOOD STAMP AND COM- 
MODITY DISTRIBUTION AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1981 
TITLE XIII—NATIONAL AGRICULTUR- 
AL RESEARCH, EXTENSION, AND 
TEACHING POLICY ACT AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1981 
TITLE XIV—CREDIT, RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT, AND FAMILY FARMS 


TITLE XV—CONSERVATION 
TITLE XVI—CONTINUATION OF FED- 
ERAL CROP INSURANCE PILOT PRO- 
GRAMS 
TITLE XVII—CONFERENCE 
TITLE XVIII—IMPORTED MEAT 


TITLE XIX—USER FEES FOR REPORTS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


TITLE I—DAIRY PRODUCTION ACT OF 
1981 


MILK PRICE SUPPORT 


Sec. 101. Section 201 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended by section 150 of 
the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 
1981, is amended by— 

(1) striking out everything after the first 
sentence of subsection (c) and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “Notwithstand- 
ing the foregoing, (A) effective for the 
period beginning with the date of enact- 
ment of this provision and ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1982, the price of milk shall be sup- 
ported at such level as determined by the 
Secretary, but not less than $13.10 per hun- 
dredweight for milk containing 3.67 per 
centum milk fat; (B) effective for the period 
beginning October 1, 1982, and ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1983, the price of milk shall be 
supported at such level as determined by 
the Secretary, but not less than 72.5 per 
centum of the parity price therefor; and (C) 
effective thereafter for each subsequent 
fiscal year through the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1985, the price of milk shall be sup- 
ported at a level of not less than 70 per 
centum of parity, except that whenever the 
Secretary estimates that net Government 
price support purchases of milk or the prod- 
ucts of milk will be less than 3.5 billion 
pounds (milk equivalent) during any of said 
latter two fiscal years, the price of milk 
shall be supported at such level as deter- 
mined by the Secretary, but not less than 75 
per centum of the parity price therefor as of 
the beginning of the relevant fiscal year. 
Such price support shall be provided 
through the purchase of milk and the prod- 
ucts of milk."; and 

(2) striking out subsection (d) in its entire- 
ty. 

PRODUCER HANDLERS 

Sec. 102. The legal status of producer han- 
dlers of milk under the provisions of the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and 
amended by the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, shall be 
the same subsequent to the adoption of the 
amendment made by this Act as it was prior 
thereto. 

FEDERAL MILK MARKETING ORDERS 

Sec. 103. (a) The Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, as reenacted and amended by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 
is further amended by— 

(1) striking in subparagraph (B) of subsec- 
tion 8(cX5) all that part of said subpara- 
graph (B) which follows the semicolon at 
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the end of clause (c) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “(d) a further adjust- 
ment to encourage seasonal adjustments in 
the production of milk through equitable 
apportionment of the total value of the 
milk purchased by any handler, or by all 
handlers, among producers on the basis of 
their marketings of milk during a represent- 
ative period of time, which need not be lim- 
ited to one year; and (e) a provision provid- 
ing for the accumulation and disbursement 
of a fund to encourage seasonal adjustments 
in the production of milk may be included 
in an order.”. 

(2) striking the period at the end of sub- 
section 8c(17) and adding in lieu thereof the 
following: “: Provided further, That if one- 
third or more of the producers as defined in 
a milk order apply in writing for a hearing 
on a proposed amendment of such order, 
the Secretary shall call such & hearing if 
the proposed amendment is one that may 
legally be made to such order. Subsection 
(12) of this section shall not be construed to 
permit any cooperative to act for its mem- 
bers in an application for a hearing under 
the foregoing proviso and nothing in such 
proviso shall be construed to preclude the 
Secretary from calling an amendment hear- 
ing as provided in subsection (3) of this sec- 
tion. The Secretary shall not be required to 
call a hearing on any proposed amendment 
to an order in response to an application for 
& hearing on such proposed amendment if 
the application requesting the hearing is re- 
ceived by the Secretary within ninety days 
after the date on which the Secretary has 
announced his decision on a previously pro- 
posed amendment to such order and the two 
proposed amendments are essentially the 
same."; and 

(3) inserting after the phrase “pure and 
wholesome milk" in section 8c(18) the 
phrase “to meet current needs and further 
to assure a level of farm income adequate to 
maintain productive capacity sufficient to 
meet anticipated future needs". 

(b) The provisions of subsection (a) shall 
become effective January 1, 1982 and shall 
terminate December 31, 1985. 


TRANSFER OF DAIRY PRODUCTS TO THE 
MILITARY AND VETERANS HOSPITALS 


Sec. 104. Section 202 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by 
striking out “1981” in subsections (a) and 
(b) and inserting in lieu thereof “1985.” 


DAIRY INDEMNITY PROGRAM 


Sec. 105. The Act of August 13, 1968 (82 
Stat. 750, as amended; 7 U.S.C. 450 j, k, and 
1), is amended by striking out “September 
30, 1981” in section 3 and inserting in lieu 
thereof “September 30, 1985”. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF EXPORTATION AND 
DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Sec. 106. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture 
is encouraged to utilize, to the fullest extent 
practicable, the provisions of section 32 of 
Public Law 320, Seventy-fourth Congress (7 
U.S.C. 612c), title II of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, and other commodity distribution pro- 
grams of the Department of Agriculture, for 
the purpose of disposing of excess invento- 
ries of dairy products held by the Commodi- 
ty Credit Corporation. 

(b) The Secretary shall examine the feasi- 
bility of using inventories of nonfat dry 
milk held by the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, and other excess supplies of dairy 
products, to assist in the production of 
casein and caseinates in order to reduce the 
impact that the importation of foreign sub- 
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sidized casein and other milk protein prod- 
ucts is having on the dairy price support 
program. The Secretary shall notify within 
ninety days after this legislation becomes 
effective, in writing, the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture, Nutri- 
tion, and Forestry and the chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture of the re- 
sults of such an examination. 
REGIONAL FOOD SECURITY 


Sec. 107. In order to better balance the 
supply of and demand for fluid milk and 
milk products within specific regions within 
the continental United States and in order 
to guarantee regional food security, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall submit to Con- 
gress, not later than one year following the 
effective date of this subtitle, recommenda- 
tions regarding the design and administra- 
tion of the Federal dairy support program 
and milk marketing orders in order to guar- 
antee regional production self-sufficiency 
and food security. 

Sec. 108. The Secretary is authorized and 
encouraged to enter into an agreement with 
representatives of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics to effect the sale of up to 
220 million pounds of butter at $1.05 per 
pound (acquired by the government at a 
cost of approximately $1.50 per pound) and 
the sale of such amounts of non-fat dry 
milk at 50 cents per pound and cheese at 68 
cents per pound (acquired at a cost to the 
government of approximately 94 cents per 
pound and $1.40 per pound, respectively) as 
can be agreed to by the respective parties to 
such agreement. 


TITLE II—WOOL AND MOHAIR 


EXTENSION OF ACT; SUPPORT PRICE 


Sec. 201. Section 703 of the National Wool 
Act of 1954 is amended by— 

(1) striking out “1981” in subsection (a) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “1985”; and 

(2) striking out “1981” in subsection (b) 


and inserting in lieu thereof “1985”. 
TITLE II—WHEAT 


WHEAT LOAN RATES, TARGET PRICES, AND 
PAYMENTS 


Sec. 301. Effective only for the 1982 
through 1985 crops of wheat, subsections (a) 
through (c) of section 107A of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 are amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 107A. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law— 

“(a) The Secretary shall make available to 
producers loans and purchases for the 1982 
crop of wheat at not less than $3.55 per 
bushel and for each of the 1983 through 
1985 crops of wheat at not less than such 
level as bears the same ratio to the loan 
level for the preceding year’s crop as the es- 
tablished price for each such crop bears to 
the established price for the preceding 
year’s crop: Provided, That if the Secretary 
determines that the average price of wheat 
received by producers in any marketing year 
is not more than 105 per centum of the level 
of loans and purchases for wheat for such 
marketing year, the Secretary may reduce 
the level of loans and purchases for wheat 
for the next marketing year by the amount 
the Secretary determines necessary to main- 
tain domestic and export markets for grain, 
except that the level of loans and purchases 
shall not be reduced by more than 10 per 
centum in any year nor below $3 per bushel. 

“(bX1XA) In addition, the Secretary may 
make available to producers payments for 
each of the 1982 through 1985 crops of 
wheat in an amount computed as provided 
in this subsection: Provided, That the Secre- 
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tary shall make such payments available to 
producers of any such crop if the domestic 
carryover from the previous year's crop of 
wheat exceeds one billion bushels. Pay- 
ments for each of the 1982 through 1985 
crops shall be computed by multiplying (i) 
the payment rate, by (ii) the farm program 
acreage for the crop, by (iii) the farm pro- 
gram payment yield for the crop. In no 
event shall payments be made under this 
paragraph for any of the 1982 through 1985 
crops on a greater acreage than the acreage 
actually planted to wheat. 

“(B) The payment rate for wheat shall be 
the amount by which the higher of— 

"(1) the national weighted average market 
price received by farmers during the first 
five months of the marketing year for such 
crop, as determined by the Secretary, or 

“(i the loan level determined under sub- 
section (a) of this section for such crop 


is less than the established price per bushel. 
For the 1982 crop of wheat the established 
price shall be $4.20 per bushel, and for each 
of the 1983 through 1985 crops of wheat, 
the established price shall be the estab- 
lished price for the previous year's crop ad- 
justed to reflect any change in (a) the aver- 
age adjusted cost of production per acre es- 
timated for the two-year period which in- 
cludes the crop year for which the estab- 
lished price will be applicable and the imme- 
diately preceding crop year, from (b) the av- 
erage adjusted cost of production per acre 
for the two crop years immediately preced- 
ing the year for which the established price 
will be applicable. The adjusted cost of pro- 
duction for each of such years shall be de- 
termined by the Secretary on the basis of 
such information as the Secretary finds nec- 
essary and appropriate for the purpose and 
shall be limited to (i) variable costs, (ii) ma- 
chinery ownership costs, and (iii) general 
farm overhead costs, allocated to the crops 
involved on the basis of the proportion of 
the value of the total production derived 
from each crop. In determining the estab- 
lished price under this subsection and the 
loan rate under subsection (a) for the 1984 
and 1985 crops, the Secretary shall use as a 
base in making adjustments the established 
price and loan rate for the previous years 
that would have resulted had the actual 
cost of production figures, as determined by 
the Secretary for those years, been used. 

"(C) Notwithstanding the foregoing provi- 
sions of this section, if the Secretary adjusts 
the level of loans and purchases for wheat 
in accordance with the proviso in subsection 
(a) of this section, the Secretary shall pro- 
vide emergency compensation by increasing 
the established price payments for wheat by 
such amount (or if there are no such pay- 
ments in effect for such crop by providing 
for payments in such amount) as the Secre- 
tary determines necessary to provide the 
same total return to producers as if the ad- 
justment in the level of loans and purchases 
had not been made: Provided, That any pay- 
ments under this subparagraph shall not be 
included in the payments subject to limita- 
tions under the provisions of section 101 of 
the Food and Agriculture Act of 1977. 

"(D) The total quantity on which pay- 
ments would otherwise be payable to a pro- 
ducer on a farm for any crop under this 
paragraph shall be reduced by the quantity 
on which any disaster payment is made to 
the producer for the crop under paragraph 
(2) of this subsection. 

"(2)0A) Except as otherwise provided in 
subparagraph (C) of this paragraph, effec- 
tive with respect to the 1982 through 1985 
crops of wheat, if the Secretary determines 
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that the producers on a farm are prevented 
from planting any portion of the acreage in- 
tended for wheat to wheat or other noncon- 
serving crops because of drought, flood, or 
other natural disaster, or other condition 
beyond the control of the producers, the 
Secretary shall make a prevented planting 
disaster payment to the producers on the 
number of acres so affected but not to 
exceed the acreage planted to wheat for 
harvest (including any acreage which the 
producers were prevented from planting to 
wheat or other nonconserving crop in lieu of 
wheat because of drought, flood, or other 
natural disaster, or other condition beyond 
the control of the producers) in the immedi- 
ately preceding year, multiplied by 75 per 
centum of the farm program payment yield 
established by the Secretary times a pay- 
ment rate equal to 33% per centum of the 
established price per bushel for wheat. 

"(B) Except as otherwise provided in sub- 
paragraph (C) of this paragraph, effective 
with respect to the 1982 through 1985 crops 
of wheat, if the Secretary determines that 
because of drought, flood, or other natural 
disaster, or other condition beyond the con- 
trol of the producers, the total quantity of 
wheat which the producers are able to har- 
vest on any farm is less than the result of 
multiplying 60 per centum of the farm pro- 
gram payment yield established by the Sec- 
retary for such crop by the acreage planted 
for harvest for such crop, the Secretary 
shall make a farm disaster payment to the 
producers at a rate equal to 50 per centum 
of the established price for the crop for the 
deficiency in production below 60 per 
centum for the crop. 

"(C) No person shall be eligible to receive 
disaster payments for any crop of wheat 
under this paragraph in any county in 
which crop insurance, part of the premium 
for which is paid by the Federal Crop Insur- 
ance Corporation under the provisions of 
section 508(bX3) or 508(e) of the Federal 
Crop Insurance Act, is generally offered for 
that crop prior to planting. 

"(c) The Secretary shall provide for the 
sharing of payments made under this sec- 
tion for any farm among the producers on 
the farm on a fair and equitable basis.". 


PROGRAM ACREAGES, PAYMENT YIELDS, AND SET- 
ASIDE PROGRAM 


Sec. 302. Subsections (d) through (i) of 
section 107A of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
effective for the 1978 through 1981 crops of 
wheat shall be effective for the 1982 
through 1985 crops amended by— 

(1) amending the first two sentences of 
subsection (dX1) to read as follows: “The 
Secretary shall proclaim a national program 
acreage for each of the 1982 through 1985 
crops of wheat. The proclamation shall be 
made not later than August 1 of each calen- 
dar year for the crop harvested in the next 
succeeding calendar year.''; 

(2) in the first sentence of subsection 
(dX3) striking out all after “the proclama- 
tion of the national program acreage" and 
inserting a period in lieu thereof; 

Strike lines 21 through 24, page 16, and 
substitute the following: 

(3) amending the first three sentences of 
subsection (fX1) to read as follows: “The 
Secretary shall provide for a set-aside of 
cropland for any marketing year if the Sec- 
retary estimates that the domestic carry 
over of wheat at the end of the marketing 
year preceding the year for which the set- 
aside determination is made will exceed 6 
per centum of total world usage for that 
year. If a set-aside of cropland is in effect 
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under this subsection, then as a condition of 
eligibility for loans, purchases, and pay- 
ments authorized by this section, the pro- 
ducers on a farm must set-aside and devote 
to conservation uses an acreage of cropland 
equal to a specified percentage, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary, but in any case not 
less than 15 per centum of that farm’s previ- 
ous year’s plantings. When such set-aside 
has been announced, loan rates shall be in- 
creased by 5 per centum above the level es- 
tablished in Section 107A. The producer 
may, at his option, elect to set-aside 30 per 
centum of the farm's previous year's plant- 
ings, in such case the producer shall be eligi- 
ble for à loan rate 15 per centum higher 
than the level established in section 107A. 
The Secretary shall announce any such set- 
aside not later than August 1, prior to the 
calendar year in which the crop is harvest- 
ed, except that in the case of the 1982 crop, 
the Secretary shall announce such set-aside 
as soon as practicable after enactment of 
the Food and Agriculture Act of 1981. For 
the 1982 through 1985 crops, the Secretary 
shall permit the set-aside acreage to be de- 
voted to haying and grazing."; and 

(4) amending the third sentence of subsec- 
tion (f)(1) by deleting the period and adding 
** Provided, That in applying the provisions 
of this Section to land that has been farmed 
under summer fallow practices on three of 
the five years prior to the requirement of a 
set-aside, the Secretary shall consider the 
effects of soil erosion and such other factors 
as he considers appropriate in determining 
the amount of land to be idled: Provided 
further, That in no case shall the Secretary 
require farmers to idle more than 60 per 
centum of their cropland when included 
with land already idled by summer fallow 
practices where summer fallow practices are 
in effect: Provided further, That the Secre- 
tary shall issue rules and regulations defin- 
ing ‘summer fallow’.”’. 

NONAPPLICABILITY OF CERTIFICATE 
REQUIREMENTS 

Sec. 303. Sections 379d, 379e, 379f, 379g, 
379h, 379i, and 379j of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938 (which deal with mar- 
keting certificate requirements for proces- 
sors and exporters) shall not be applicable 
to wheat processors or exporters during the 
period June 1, 1982, through May 31, 1986. 

SUSPENSION OF MARKETING QUOTAS AND 
PRODUCER CERTIFICATE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 304. Sections 331, 332, 333, 334, 335, 
336, 338, 339, 379b, and 379c of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, shall not be 
applicable to the 1982 through 1985 crops of 
wheat. 


SUSPENSION OF QUOTA PROVISIONS 


Sec. 305. Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh 
Congress (55 Stat. 203, as amended) shall 
not be applicable to the crops of wheat 
planted for harvest in the calendar years 
1982 through 1985. 


NONAPPLICABILITY OF SECTION 107 OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1949 
Sec. 306. Section 107 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, shall not be appli- 
cable to the 1982 through 1985 crops of 
wheat. 
TITLE IV—FEED GRAINS 


FEED GRAINS LOAN RATES, TARGET PRICES AND 
PAYMENTS 


Sec. 401. Effective only for the 1982 
through 1985 crops of feed grains, subsec- 
tions (a) through (c) of section 105A of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 are amended to 
read as follows: 
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“Sec. 105A. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law— 

“(a)(1) The Secretary shall make available 
to producers loans and purchases for the 
1982 crop of corn at not less than $2.65 per 
bushel and for each of the 1983 through 
1985 crops of corn at not less than such 
level as bears the same ratio to the loan 
level for the preceding year's crop as the es- 
tablished price for each such crop bears to 
the established price for the preceding 
year’s corp: Provided, That if the Secretary 
determines that the average price of corn 
received by producers in any marketing year 
is not more than 105 per centum of the level 
of loans and purchases for corn for such 
marketing year, the Secretary may reduce 
the level of loans and purchases for corn for 
the next marketing year by the amount the 
Secretary determines necessary to maintain 
domestic and export markets for grain, 
except that the level of loans and purchases 
shall not be reduced by more than 10 per 
centum in any year nor below $2 per bushel. 

“(2) The Secretary shall make available to 
producers loans and purchases on each of 
the 1982 through 1985 crops of barley and 
rye, respectively, at such level as the Secre- 
tary determines is fair and reasonable in re- 
lation to the level that loans and purchases 
are made available for corn, taking into con- 
sideration the feeding value of such com- 
modity in relation to corn and other factors 
specified in section 401(b) of this Act, and 
on each crop of grain sorghums at such 
level as the Secretary determines is fair and 
reasonable in relation to the level that loans 
and purchases are made available for corn, 
taking into consideration the feeding value 
and average transportation costs to market 
of grain sorghums in relation to corn. 

“(3) The Secretary shall make available to 
producers loans and purchases on each of 
the 1982 through 1985 crops of oats, at such 
level as the Secretary determines is fair and 
reasonable in relation to the level that loans 
and purchases are made available for corn, 
wheat, and barley, taking into consideration 
the weight of a bushel of oats as compared 
to these comparison grains, the value of 
oats as a specialty animal feed, the value of 
oats as a human food, the value of oats as a 
soil conservation crop, and other factors 
specified in section 401(b) of this Act: Pro- 
vided, That the level of loans and purchases 
on each such crop of oats shall not be less 
than a rate computed by multiplying the 
loan rate for each comparison crop by a 
fraction, the denominator of which is the 
weight of a bushel of the comparison crop 
and the numerator of which is the weight of 
a bushel of oats, adding the resulting num- 
bers and dividing by three. 

“(b)(1)(A) In addition, the Secretary may 
make available to producers payments for 
each of the 1982 through 1985 crops of corn, 
grain sorghums, and, if designated by the 
Secretary, oats and barley, in an amount 
computed as provided in this subsection: 
Provided, That the Secretary shall make 
such payments available to producers of any 
such crop of corn and grain sorghums if the 
domestic carryover from the previous year's 
crop of corn exceeds 1.3 billion bushels. Pay- 
ments for each of the 1982 through 1985 
crops shall be computed by multiplying (i) 
the payment rate, by (ii) the farm program 
acreage for the crop, by (iii) the farm pro- 
gram payment yield for the crop. In no 
event shall payments be made under this 
paragraph for any of the 1982 through 1985 
crops on a greater acreage than the acreage 
actually planted to such feed grains. 

“(B) The payment rate for corn shall be 
the amount by which the higher of— 
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“(i) the national weighted average market 
price received by farmers during the first 
five months of the marketing year for such 
crop, as determined by the Secretary, or 

"(i the loan level determined under sub- 
section (a) of this section for such crop 


is less than the established price per bushel. 
For the 1982 crop of corn, the established 
price shall be $2.90 per bushel and for each 
of the 1983 through 1985 crops of corn, the 
established price shall be the established 
price for the previous year's crop adjusted 
to reflect any change in (a) the average ad- 
justed cost of production per acre estimated 
for the two-year period which includes the 
crop year for which the established price 
will be applicable and the immediately pre- 
ceding crop year, from (b) the average ad- 
justed cost of production per acre for the 
two crop years immediately preceding the 
year for which the established price will be 
applicable. The adjusted cost of production 
for each of such years shall be determined 
by the Secretary on the basis of such infor- 
mation as the Secretary finds necessary and 
appropriate for the purpose and shall be 
limited to (i) variable costs, (ii) machinery 
ownership costs, and (iii) general farm over- 
head costs, allocated to the crops involved 
on the basis of the proportion of the value 
of the total production derived from each 
crop. In determining the established price 
under this subsection and loan rate under 
subsection (a) for the 1984 and 1985 crops, 
the Secretary shall use as a base in making 
adjustments the established price and loan 
rate for the previous years that would have 
resulted had the actual costs of production, 
as determined by the Secretary for those 
years, been used. 

“(C) Notwithstanding the foregoing provi- 
sions of this section, if the Secretary adjusts 
the level of loans and purchases for corn in 
accordance with the proviso in subsection 
(aX1) of this section, the Secretary shall 
provide emergency compensation by in- 
creasing the established price payments for 
corn by such amount (or if there are no 
such payments in effect for such crop by 
providing for payments in such amount) as 
the Secretary determines necessary to pro- 
vide the same total return to producers as if 
the adjustment in the level of loans and 
purchases had not been made: Provided, 
That any such payments under this sub- 
paragraph shall not be included in the pay- 
ments subject to limitations under the pro- 
visions of section 101 of the Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1977. 

"(D) The payment rate for grain sor- 
ghums, and if designated by the Secretary, 
oats and barley, shall be such rate as the 
Secretary determines fair and reasonable in 
relation to the rate at which payments are 
made available for corn. 

"(E) The total quantity on which pay- 
ments would otherwise be payable to a pro- 
ducer on a farm for any crop under this 
paragraph shall be reduced by the quantity 
on which any disaster payment is made to 
the producer for the crop under paragraph 
(2) of this subsection. 

“(2)(A) Except as otherwise provided in 
subparagraph (C) of this paragraph, effec- 
tive with respect to the 1982 crop of feed 
grains, if the Secretary determines that the 
producers on a farm are prevented from 
planting any portion of the acreage intend- 
ed for feed grains to feed grains or other 
nonconserving crops because of drought, 
flood, or other natural disaster, or other 
condition beyond the control of the produc- 
ers, the Secretary shall make a prevented 
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planting disaster payment to the producers 
on the number of acres so affected but not 
to exceed the acreage planted to feed grains 
for harvest (including any acreage which 
the producers were prevented from planting 
to feed grains or other nonconserving crop 
in lieu of feed grains because of drought, 
flood, or other natural disaster, or other 
condition beyond the control of the produc- 
ers) in the immediately preceding year, mul- 
tiplied by 75 per centum of the farm pro- 
gram payment yield established by the Sec- 
retary times a payment rate equal to 33% 
per centum of the established price per 
bushel for feed grains. 

“(B) Except as otherwise provided in sub- 
paragraph (C) of this paragraph, effective 
with respect to the 1982 crop of feed grains, 
if the Secretary determines that because of 
drought, flood, or other natural disaster, or 
other condition beyond the control of the 
producers, the total quantity of feed grains 
which the producers are able to harvest on 
any farm in less than the result of multiply- 
ing 60 per centum of the farm program pay- 
ment yield established by the Secretary for 
such crop by the acreage planted for har- 
vest for such crop, the Secretary shall make 
a farm disaster payment to the producers at 
a rate equal to 50 per centum of the estab- 
lished price for the crop for the deficiency 
in production below 60 per centum for the 
crop. 
“(C) No person shall be eligible for disas- 
ter payments for any crop of feed grains 
under this paragraph in any county in 
which crop insurance, part of the premium 
for which is paid by the Federal Crop Insur- 
ance Corporation under the provisions of 
section 508(bX3) or 508(e) of the Federal 
Crop Insurance Act, is generally offered for 
that crop prior to planting. 

"(c) The Secretary shall provide for the 
sharing of payments made under this sec- 
tion for any farm among the producers on 
the farm on a fair and equitable basis.". 


PROGRAM ACREAGES, PAYMENT YIELDS, AND SET- 
ASIDE PROGRAM 


Sec. 402. Subsections (d) through (i) of 
section 105A of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
effective for the 1978 through 1981 crops of 
feed grains shall be effective for the 1982 
through 1985 crops amended by— 

(1) amending the first two sentences of 
subsection (d)(1) to read as follows: “The 
Secretary shall proclaim a national program 
acreage for each of the 1982 through 1985 
crops of feed grains. The proclamation shall 
be made not later than November 1 of each 
calendar year for the crop harvested in the 
next succeeding calendar year.”; 

(2) amending the first sentence of subsec- 
tion (dX3) by striking out all after “the 
proclamation of the national program acre- 
age" and inserting a period in lieu thereof; 
and 

TITLE IV—FEED GRAINS 


Strike lines 9 through 12, page 25, and 
substitute the following: 

(3) amending the first three sentences of 
subsection (fX1) to read as follows: “The 
Secretary shall provide for a set-aside of 
cropland if the Secretary determines that 
domestic carryover supplies of corn will in 
the absence of a set-aside exceed 18 per 
centum of the previous year's total use. If a 
set-aside of cropland is in effect under this 
subsection, then as a contition of eligibility 
for loans, purchases, and payments author- 
ized by this section, the producers on a farm 
must set aside and devote to conservation 
uses an acreage of cropland equal to a speci- 
fied percentage, as determined by the Secre- 
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tary, but in any case not less than 15 per 
centum of the farm’s previous year's plant- 
ing. When such set-aside has been an- 
nounced, loan rates shall be increased by 5 
per centum from the level established in 
section 105A. The producer may, at his 
option, elect to set aside 25 per centum of 
the farm's previous year's plantings, in such 
case the producer shall be eligible for a loan 
10 per centum higher than the level estab- 
lished in section 105A. The Secretary shall 
announce any such set-aside not later than 
November 1, prior to the calendar year in 
which the crop is harvested." 


NONAPPLICABILITY OF SECTION 105 OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1949 
Sec. 403. Section 105 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, shall not be appli- 
cable to the 1982 through 1985 crops of feed 
grains. 


TITLE V—COTTON 


SUSPENSION OF BASE ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS, 
MARKETING QUOTAS AND RELATED PROVISIONS 


Sec. 501. Sections 342, 343, 344, 345, 346, 
and 377 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938 shall not be applicable to upland 
cotton of the 1982 through 1985 crops. 


LOAN RATES, TARGET PRICES, AND ACREAGE LIMI- 
TATIONS FOR THE 1982 THROUGH 1985 CROPS 


Sec. 502. Section 103(f) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, effective for the 1978 through 
1981 crops of upland cotton, shall be effec- 
tive for the 1982 through 1985 crops amend- 
ed as follows: 

(1) In the first sentence of paragraph (1)— 

(A) strike out “1978 through 1981" and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘1982 through 1985"; 

(B) strike out “quoted for Strict Middling 
one-and-one-sixteenth-inch cotton C.I.F. 
Northern Europe" and insert in lieu thereof 
"quoted for Middling one-and-three-thirty- 
seconds-inch cotton C.I.F. Northern 
Europe”; and 

(C) change the proviso clause at the end 
of the sentence to read as follows: “Provid- 
ed, That in no event shall such loan level be 
less than fifty-five cents per pound.”. 

(2)(A) Amend the second sentence of para- 
graph (4) to read as follows: “For the 1982 
through 1985 crops, the established price 
shall be 120 per centum of the loan level de- 
termined under paragraph (1) of the subsec- 
tion for such crop.”’; and 

(B) Strike out the third sentence of para- 
graph (4). 

(3) In paragraph (5)— 

(A) strike out “1978 through 1981” wher- 
ever it appears in subparagraphs (A) and 
(B) and insert in lieu thereof ‘1982 through 
1985”; and 

(B) amend subparagraph (C) to read as 
follows: 

“(C) No person shall be eligible to receive 
disaster payments for any crop of upland 
cotton under this paragraph in any county 
in which crop insurance, part of the premi- 
um for which is paid by the Federal Crop 
Insurance Corporation under the provisions 
of section 508(b)(3) or 508(e) of the Federal 
Crop Insurance Act, is generally offered for 
that crop prior to planting.”. 

(4) In the first sentence of paragraph (7), 
strike out “1978 through 1981” and insert in 
lieu thereof “1982 through 1985” and strike 
out “December 15” and insert in lieu there- 
of “November 1”. 

(5) In the first sentence of paragraph (9), 
strike out “December 15” and insert in lieu 
thereof “November 1". 

(6) In paragraph (11)— 

(A) amend subparagraph (A) to read as 
follows: 
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“(A) The Secretary may limit the acreage 
planted to upland cotton if the Secretary 
determines that the total supply of upland 
cotton will otherwise likely be excessive 
taking into account the need for an ade- 
quate carryover to maintain reasonable and 
stable supplies and prices and to meet a na- 
tional emergency. Such limitation shall be 
applied on a uniform basis to all cotton-pro- 
ducing farms. The base for such uniform re- 
duction shall be the acreage planted on the 
farm in the preceding year: Provided, That 
in case no cotton was planted on the farm in 
such year, the farm base shall be (i) the 
larger of the acreages planted to cotton on 
the farm in the two years prior to such year 
or (ii) the average acreage planted to cotton 
on the farm in such two years, as deter- 
mined in accordance with regulations issued 
by the Secretary. Producers on a farm who 
knowingly plant cotton in excess of the per- 
mitted cotton acreage for the farm shall be 
ineligible for cotton loans or payments with 
respect to that farm. If mandatory acreage 
reduction limitations are in effect under 
this paragraph, then as a further condition 
of eligibility for loans and payments on 
upland cotton, the Secretary may provide 
that producers on a farm must devote to 
such conservation uses as the state commit- 
tee establishes as appropriate for the pro- 
tection and maintenance of lands in the 
state, an acreage of cropland equal to the 
mandatory acreage reduction percentage 
multiplied by the acreage planted to cotton 
on the farm (the result of such calculation 
is referred to herein as the ‘cotton conserva- 
tion acreage’): Provided, That the Secretary 
may permit all or any part of the cotton 
conservation acreage for the farm to be 
planted to one or more crops designated by 
him if he determines that such production 
is needed to provide an adequate supply, is 
not likely to increase the cost of the price 
support program, and will not adversely 
affect farm income.”; 

(B) in subparagraph (B), strike out “, 
whether or not a set-aside for upland cotton 
is in effect,”; and 

(C) in the first sentence of subparagraph 
(C), strike out the language “set-aside acre- 
age and the additional”. 

(7) Strike out the second sentence in para- 
graph (12). 

(8) Amend paragraph (14) to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(14) In any case in which the failure of a 
producer to comply fully with the terms and 
conditions of the program formulated under 
this subsection, including compliance with 
any prescribed time deadline, precludes the 
making of loans, purchases and payments, 
the Secretary shall, nevertheless authorize 
the State and county committees, to make 
such loans, purchases and payments in such 
amounts as they determine to be equitable 
in relation to the seriousness of the de- 
fault.”. 

(9) Immediately before the period at the 
end of paragraph (15) add the following: “: 
Provided, That such regulations shall not 
include provisions that condition loans and 
payments on cross-compliance and offset- 
ting-compliance procedures”. 

(10) Add a new paragraph (18) as follows: 

“(18) In order to encourage and assist pro- 
ducers in orderly ginning and marketing of 
their cotton production, the Secretary shall 
make available recourse loans on seed 
cotton in accordance with authority vested 
in him by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion Charter Act.”’. 
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COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION SALES PRICE 
RESTRICTIONS 


Sec. 503. Effective only with respect to the 
period beginning August 1, 1978, and ending 
July 31, 1986, the tenth sentence of section 
407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is 
amended by striking out all of that sentence 
through the words “110 per centum of the 
loan rate, and (2)" and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “Notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, (1) the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation shall sell upland 
cotton for unrestricted use at the same 
prices as it sells cotton for export, in no 
event, however, at less than 115 per centum 
of the loan rate for Strict Low Middling one 
and one-sixteenth inch upland cotton (mi- 
cronaire 3.5 through 4.9) adjusted for such 
current market differentials reflecting 
grade, quality, location, and other value fac- 
tors as the Secretary determines appropri- 
ate plus reasonable carrying charges, and 
(2)”. 

MISCELLANEOUS COTTON PROVISIONS 


Sec. 504. (a) Section 408(b) of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 is amended by inserting 
immediately before the period at the end of 
the first sentence the following: “: Provided 
further, That for the 1982 through 1985 
crops of upland cotton, a cooperator shall 
be a producer on a farm who has limited the 
acreage planted in accordance with section 
103(fX11XA).". 

(b) Sections 103(a) and 203 of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 shall be applicable to the 
1982 through 1985 crops. 

SKIPROW PRACTICES 

Sec. 505. Section 374(a) of the Agricultur- 
al Adjustment Act of 1938 is amended by 
striking out “1981” in the last sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof “1985”. 


PRELIMINARY ALLOTMENTS FOR 1986 CROP OF 
UPLAND COTTON 


Sec. 506. Notwithstanding any other pro- 


vision of law, the permanent State, county, 
and farm base acreage allotments for the 
1977 crop of upland coton, adjusted for any 
underplantings in 1977 and reconstituted as 
provided in section 379 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, shall 
again become effective as preliminary allot- 
ments for the 1986 crop. 

Sec. 507. Effective beginning with the 
1982 crop of extra long staple cotton, Sec- 
tion 101(f) of the Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 
U.S.C. 1441(f)), is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

"(f) The provisions of this Act relating to 
price support for cotton shall apply several- 
ly to (1) American upland cotton and (2) 
extra long staple cotton described in subsec- 
tion (a) and ginned as required by subsec- 
tion (e) of section 347 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, except 
that, notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, price support shall be made 
available for the 1982 and each subsequent 
crop of extra long staple cotton through 
nonrecourse loans as provided in this sub- 
section. If producers have not disapproved 
marketing quotas for any crop of extra long 
staple cotton, price support loans shall be 
made available to cooperators for such crop 
at a level which is not less than 75 per 
centum or more than 125 per centum in 
excess of the loan level established for 
Strict Low Middling one and one-sixteenth 
inch upland cotton (micronaire 3.5 through 
4.9) of such crop at average location in the 
United States. If producers have disap- 
proved marketing quotas for any crop of 
extra long staple cotton, price support loans 
shall be made available to cooperators for 
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such crop at a level which shall be 50 per 
centum in excess of the loan level estab- 
lished for Strict Low Middling one and one- 
sixteenth inch upland cotton (micronaire 
3.5 through 4.9) of such crop at average lo- 
cation in the United States. Nothing con- 
tained herein shall affect the authority of 
the Secretary to make price support avail- 
able for extra long staple cotton in accord- 
ance with section 402 of this Act.". 


TITLE VI—RICE 
REPEAL OF ACREAGE ALLOTMENT AND MARKETING 
QUOTA PROVISIONS 
Sec. 601. Effective with the 1982 rice crop 
sections 352, 353, 354, 355, and 356 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 are re- 
pealed. 


LOAN RATES, TARGET PRICES, AND SET-ASIDE FOR 
THE 1982 THROUGH 1985 CROPS 

Sec. 602. Effective only for the 1982 
through 1985 crops of rice, section 101(h) of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended to 
read as follows: 

"(h) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law— 

“(1) The Secretary shall make available, 
to cooperators in the several States of the 
United States, loans and purchases for each 
of the 1982 through 1985 crops of rice at 
such level as bears the same ratio to the 
loan level for the preceding year's crop as 
the established price for each such crop 
bears to the established price for the pre- 
ceding year's crop. If the Secretary deter- 
mines that loans and purchases at the fore- 
going level for any of the 1982 through 1985 
crops would substantially discourage the ex- 
portation of rice and result in excessive 
stocks of rice in the United States, the Sec- 
retary may, notwithstanding the foregoing 
provisions of this paragraph, establish loans 
and purchases for such crop or crops at 
such level, not less than $8 per hundred- 
weight, as the Secretary determines neces- 
sary to avoid such consequences: Provided, 
That the loan and purchase level for the 
succeeding crop shall be established from a 
loan and purchase level as provided in the 
immediately preceding sentence. The loan 
and purchase level and the established price 
for each of the 1982 through 1985 crops of 
rice shall be announced not later than 
March 1 of each calendar year for the crop 
harvested in that calendar year. 

"(2XA) In addition, the Secretary shall 
make available to cooperators payments for 
each of the 1982 through the 1985 crops of 
rice grown in the several States of the 
United States in an amount computed as 
provided in this paragraph. Payments for 
each such crop of rice shall be computed by 
multiplying (i) the payment rate, by (ii) the 
farm program acreage for the crop, by (iii) 
the yield established for the farm. In no 
event shall payments be made under this 
paragraph for any of the 1982 through 1985 
crops on a greater acreage than the acreage 
actually planted to rice. The total quantity 
on which payments would otherwise be pay- 
able to a cooperator for any crop under this 
subparagraph shall be reduced by the quan- 
tity on which any disaster payment is made 
to the cooperator on a farm for the crop 
under this paragraph. 

"(B) The payment rate for rice shall be 
the amount by which the established price 
for the crop of rice exceeds the higher 
of—— 

“G) the national average market price re- 
ceived by farmers during the first five 
months of the marketing year for such crop, 
as determined by the Secretary, or 

“(ii) the loan level determined under para- 
graph (1) for such crop. 
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The established price for the purpose of 
making payments under this subsection 
shall be the established price for the previ- 
ous year’s crop adjusted to reflect any 
change in (A) the average adjusted cost of 
production per acre for the two crop years 
immediately preceding the year for which 
the determination is made from (B) the av- 
erage adjusted cost of production per acre 
for the two crop years immediately preced- 
ing the year previous to the one for which 
the established price is being determined di- 
vided by (c) the normal yield. The adjusted 
cost of production for each of such years 
shall be determined by the Secretary on the 
basis of such information as the Secretary 
finds necessary and appropriate for the pur- 
pose and shall be limited, on a per-acre 
basis, to (i) variable costs, (ii) machinery 
ownership costs, and (iii) general farm over- 
head costs, allocated to the crops involved 
on a basis of the proportion of the value of 
the total production derived from each crop. 

"(C) the yield established for the farm for 
any year shall be determined on the basis of 
the actual yields per harvested acre for the 
three preceding years: Provided, That the 
actual yields shall be adjusted by the Secre- 
tary for abnormal yields in any year caused 
by drought, flood, other natural disaster, or 
other condition beyond the control of the 
cooperators. If no rice was produced on the 
farm during such period, the yield shall be 
determined taking into consideration the 
yield of comparable farms in the surround- 
ing area and such other factors as the Sec- 
retary determines will produce a fair and eq- 
uitable yield. 

"(D) Except as otherwise provided in sub- 
paragraph (F) of this paragraph, effective 
with respect to the 1982 through 1985 crops 
of rice, if the Secretary determines that the 
persons involved in producing rice on a farm 
are prevented from planting all or any por- 
tion of the acreage intended for rice on the 
farm to rice or other nonconserving crops 
because of drought, flood, or other natural 
disaster, or other condition beyond the con- 
trol of the producers, the Secretary shall 
make a prevented planting disaster payment 
to cooperators on a farm on the number of 
such acres so affected but not to exceed the 
acreage planted to rice for harvest (includ- 
ing any acreage which the producers were 
prevented from planting to rice or other 
nonconserving crop in lieu of rice because of 
drought, flood, or other natural disaster, or 
other condition beyond the control of the 
producers) in the immediately preceding 
year, multiplied by the yield established for 
the farm times a payment rate equal to 33% 
per centum of the established price for rice. 

"(E) Except as otherwise provided in sub- 
paragraph (F) of this paragraph, effective 
with respect to the 1982 through 1985 crops 
of rice, if the Secretary determines that be- 
cause of drought, flood, or other natural dis- 
aster, or other condition beyond the control 
of the producers, the total quantity of rice 
which the persons involved in producing 
rice on à farm are able to harvest on the 
farm is less than the result of multiplying 
75 per centum of the yield established for 
the farm by the acreage planted for harvest 
for such crop, the Secretary shall make a 
farm disaster payment to the cooperators 
on the farm for the deficiency in production 
below 75 per centum of the crop at a rate 
equal to 33% per centum of the established 
price for the crop. 

“(F) No person shall be eligible to receive 
disaster payments for any crop of rice under 
this paragraph in any county in which crop 
insurance, part of the premium for which is 
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paid by the Federal Crop Insurance Corpo- 
ration under the provisions of section 
508(bX3) or 508(e) of the Federal Crop In- 
surance Act, is generally offered for that 
crop prior to planting. 

“(3) The Secretary shall provide for the 
sharing of payments made under this sec- 
tion for any farm among the producers on 
the farm on a fair and equitable basis. 

“(4)(A) The Secretary shall proclaim a na- 
tional program acreage for each of the 1982 
through 1985 crops of rice. The proclama- 
tion shall be made not later than January 
31 of each calendar year for the crop har- 
vested in that calendar year. The Secretary 
may revise the national program acreage 
first proclaimed for any crop year for the 
purpose of determining the allocation factor 
under paragraph (B) of this subsection if 
the Secretary determines it necessary based 
upon the latest information, and the Secre- 
tary shall proclaim such revised national 
program acreage as soon as it is made. The 
national program acreage for rice shall be 
the number of harvested acres the Secre- 
tary determines (on the basis of the weight- 
ed national average of the farm established 
yields for the crop for which the determina- 
tion is made) will produce the quantity (less 
imports) that the Secretary estimates will 
be utilized domestically and for export 
during the marketing year for such crop. If 
the Secretary determines that carryover 
Stocks of rice are excessive or an increase in 
stocks is needed to assure desirable carry- 
over, the Secretary may adjust the national 
program acreage by the amount the Secre- 
tary determines will accomplish the desired 
increase or decrease in carryover stocks. 

"(B) The Secretary shall determine a pro- 
gram allocation factor for each crop of rice. 
The allocation factor for rice shall be deter- 
mined by dividing the national program 
acreage for the crop by the number of acres 
which the Secretary estimates will be har- 
vested for such crop: Provided, That in no 
event shall the allocation factor for any 
crop of rice be more than 100 per centum 
nor less than 80 per centum. 

"(C) The individual farm program acreage 
for each crop of rice shall be determined by 
multiplying the allocation factor by the 
acreage of rice planted for harvest on the 
farms for which individual farm program 
acreages are required to be determined: Pro- 
vided, That the rice acreage eligible for pay- 
ments shall not be further reduced by appli- 
cation of the allocation factor if the produc- 
ers reduce the acreage of rice planted for 
harvest on the farm from the previous year 
by at least the percentage recommended by 
the Secretary in the annual proclamation of 
the national program acreage. The Secre- 
tary shall provide fair and equitable treat- 
ment for producers on farms on which the 
acreage of rice planted for harvest is less 
than for the preceding year, but the reduc- 
tion is insufficient to exempt the farm from 
the application of the allocation factor. In 
establishing the allocation factor for rice, 
the Secretary is authorized to make such 
adjustments as the Secretary deems neces- 
sary to take into account the extent of ex- 
emption of farms under the foregoing provi- 
sions of this paragraph. 

“(5)(A) The Secretary shall provide for a 
set-aside of cropland if the Secretary deter- 
mines that the total supply of rice will, in 
the absence of such a set-aside, likely be ex- 
cessive taking into account the need for an 
adequate carryover to maintain reasonable 
and stable supplies and prices and to meet a 
national emergency. Any such set-aside 
shall be announced by the Secretary not 
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later than January 31 of the calendar year 
in which the crop for which the announce- 
ment is made is harvested. If a set-aside of 
cropland is in effect under this subsection, 
then as a condition of eligibility for loans, 
purchases, and payments authorized by this 
section on rice, the producers on a farm 
must (i) set-aside and devote to conservation 
uses an acreage of cropland equal to a speci- 
fied percentage, as determined by the Secre- 
tary, of the rice acreage planted for harvest 
for the crop year for which the set-aside is 
in effect and (ii) limit the acreage of rice 
planted for harvest for the crop year to an 
acreage that when added to the acreage re- 
quired to be set-aside, in accordance with 
clause (i) above, will not exceed the sum of 
the acreage of rice planted for harvest plus 
the rice program set-aside acreage, if any, 
from the previous crop year. If the acreage 
of rice planted for harvest in the previous 
crop year was abnormal because of drought, 
flood, or other natural disaster, or other 
condition beyond the control of the produc- 
er, the Secretary shall adjust such acreage 
based upon such factors as the Secretary de- 
termines fair and equitable. The set-aside 
acreage shall be devoted to conservation 
uses, in accordance with regulations issued 
by the Secretary, which will assure protec- 
tion of such acreage from weeds and wind 
and water erosion; however, the Secretary 
may permit, subject to such terms and con- 
ditions as the Secretary may prescribe, all 
or any part of the set-aside acreage to be de- 
voted to sweet sorghum, hay, and grazing or 
the production of guar, sesame, safflower, 
sunflower, castor beans, mustard seed, 
crambe, plantago ovato, flaxseed, triticale, 
oats, rye, or other commodity, if the Secre- 
tary determines that such production is 
needed to provide and adequate supply, is 
not likely to increase the cost of the price 
support program, and will not adversely 
affect farm income. 

“(B) The Secretary may make land diver- 
sion payments to producers of rice, whether 
or not a set-aside for rice is in effect, if the 
Secretary determines that such land diver- 
sion payments are necessary to assist in ad- 
justing the total national acreage of rice to 
desirable goals. Such land diversion pay- 
ments shall be made to producers on a farm 
who, to the extent prescribed by the Secre- 
tary, limit the acreage of rice planted for 
harvest and devote to approved conserva- 
tion uses an acreage of cropland on the 
farm in accordance with land diversion con- 
tracts entered into by the Secretary with 
such producers. The amounts payable to 
producers under land diversion contracts 
may be determined through the submission 
of bids for such contracts by producers in 
such manner as the Secretary may prescribe 
or through such other means as the Secre- 
tary determines appropriate. In determining 
the acceptability of contract offers, the Sec- 
retary shall take into consideration the 
extent of the diversion to be undertaken by 
the producers and the productivity of the 
acreage diverted. The Secretary shall limit 
the total acreage to be diverted under agree- 
ments in any county or local community so 
as not to affect adversely the economy of 
the county or local community. 

"(C) The set-aside acreage and the addi- 
tional diverted acreage may be devoted to 
wildlife food plots or wildlife habitat in con- 
formity with standards established by the 
Secretary in consultation with wildlife agen- 
cies. The Secretary may pay an appropriate 
share of the cost of practices designed to 
carry out the purposes of the foregoing sen- 
tence. The Secretary may provide for an ad- 
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ditional payment on such acreage in an 
amount determined by the Secretary to be 
appropriate in relation to the benefit to the 
general public if the producer agrees to 
permit, without other compensation, access 
to all or such portion of the farm, as the 
Secretary may prescribe, by the general 
public, for hunting, trapping, fishing, and 
hiking, subject to applicable State and Fed- 
eral regulations. 

"(D) The Secretary may make such ad- 
justments in determining the rice acreage 
planted for harvest in the previous year and 
in individual set-aside acreage under this 
section as the Secretary determines neces- 
sary to correct for abnormal factors affect- 
ing production, and to give due consider- 
ation to tillable acreage, crop-rotation prac- 
tices, types of soil, soil and water conserva- 
tion measures, and topography, and such 
other factors as the Secretary deems neces- 


sary. 

“(E) If the operator of the farm desires to 
participate in the program formulated 
under this subsection, the operator shall file 
an agreement to do so no later than such 
date as the Secretary may prescribe. Loans, 
purchases, and payments under this section 
shall be made available to producers on 
such farm only if the producers set aside 
and devote to approved soil conserving uses 
an acreage on the farm equal to the number 
of acres which the operator agrees to set 
aside and devote to approved soil conserving 
uses, and the agreement shall so provide. 
The Secretary may, by mutual agreement 
with the producers, terminate or modify 
any such agreement entered into pursuant 
to this subsection of the Secretary deter- 
mines such action necessary because of an 
emergency created by drought or other dis- 
aster, or in order to prevent or alleviate a 
shortage in the supply of agricultural com- 
modities. 

"(6) In any case in which the failure of a 
producer to comply fully with the terms and 
conditions of the program formulated under 
this section precludes the making of loans, 
purchases, and payments, the Secretary 
may, nevertheless, make such loans, pur- 
chases, and payments in such amounts as 
the Secretary determines to be equitable in 
relation to the seriousness of the default. 

“(7) The Secretary is authorized to issue 
such regulations as the Secretary deter- 
mines necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this section. 

“(8) The Secretary shall carry out the pro- 
gram authorized by this section through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation.". 


DEFINITION OF COOPERATOR 


Sec. 603. Section 408(b) of the Agricultur- 
al Act of 1949 is amended by inserting im- 
mediately before the period at the end of 
the first sentence the following: “: Provided 
further, That for the 1982 through 1985 
crops of rice, a cooperator shall be a produc- 
er on a farm who has set aside any acreage 
as required under section 101(i)”. 

REPORT ON TRADING OF RICE FUTURES 

Sec. 604. The Secretary of Agriculture 
shall on or before July 31, 1983, submit a 
report to the Congress evaluating the trad- 
ing of rice futures on the commodity ex- 
changes. The report shall contain an assess- 
ment as to whether the rice futures prices 
effectively reflect the market prices for rice 
except for certain factors such as carrying 
charges and storage costs. In addition, the 
Secretary shall include in such report an as- 
sessment of the feasibility of using the sea- 
sonal average price received by farmers for 
rough rice or the futures price for rice as a 
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basis for calculating the support and loan 
rate for rice as provided for in the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended. Such report 
shall contain any other recommendations of 
the Secretary as may relate to these mat- 
ters. 


TITLE VII—PEANUTS 
REPEAL OF EXISTING PROGRAM 


Sec. 701. (a) Effective beginning with the 
1982 crop of peanuts, part VI of subtitle B 
of title III of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 (7 U.S.C. 1357-1359), relating to 
peanuts, is repealed. 

(b) Effective beginning with the 1982 crop 
of peanuts, the Agricultural Act of 1949 is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “and peanuts” in sec- 
tion 101(b); and 

(2) by striking out “peanuts,” in section 
408(c), 


PRICE SUPPORT FOR PEANUTS 


Sec. 702, Effective beginning with the 
1982 crop of peanuts, section 201 of the Ag- 
ricultural Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1446) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “peanuts,” after “honey,” 
in the language preceding subsection (b); 
and 


(2) by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection (g) as follows: 

"(g) The prices of the 1982 and subse- 
quent crops of peanuts shall be supported at 
such level as the Secretary considers appro- 
priate, taking into consideration the eight 
factors specified in section 401(b) of this 
Act, the cost of production, any change in 
the index of prices paid by farmers for pro- 
duction items, interest, taxes and wage rates 
during the period beginning January 1 and 
ending December 31 of the calendar year 
immediately preceding the crop year for 
which the level of support is being deter- 
mined, the demand for peanut oil and meal, 
expected prices of other vegetable oils and 
protein meals, and the demand for peanuts 
in foreign markets.". 


TITLE VIII—SOYBEANS 
SOYBEAN LOANS 


Sec. 801. Effective only for the 1982 
through 1985 crops of soybeans, section 201 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended 
by— 

(1) inserting in the first sentence after 
“tung nuts," the following: “soybeans,” and 

(2) amending subsection (e) to read as fol- 
lows: 

"(eX1) The Secretary shall make available 
price support to producers for soybeans 
through loans and purchases during each of 
the four marketing years beginning with 
the 1982 marketing year at a level equal to 
75 per centum of the average Chicago 
quoted cash price for number 1 yellow soy- 
beans for each of the preceding five market- 
ing years, excluding the high and low 
valued years: Provided, however, That in no 
event shall the Secretary establish a sup- 
port price of less than $5.02 per bushel: Pro- 
vided further, That if the Secretary deter- 
mines that the average price of soybeans re- 
ceived by producers in any marketing year 
is not more than 105 per centum of the level 
of loans and purchases for soybeans for 
such marketing year, the Secretary may 
reduce the level of loans and purchases for 
soybeans for the next marketing year by 
the amount the Secretary determines neces- 
sary to maintain domestic and export mar- 
kets for soybeans, except that the level of 
loans and purchases shall not be reduced by 
more than 10 per centum in any year nor 
below $4.50 per bushel. For the purposes of 
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this title the soybean marketing year shall 
be the twelve-month period beginning on 
September 1 and ending August 31. The 
Secretary shall make a preliminary an- 
nouncement of the level of price support 
not earlier than thirty days in advance of 
the beginning of the marketing year based 
upon the latest information and statistics 
available when such level of price support is 
announced, and shall make a final an- 
nouncement of such level as soon as full in- 
formation and statistics are available on 
prices for the five years preceding the be- 
ginning of the marketing year. In no event 
shall such final level of support be an- 
nounced later than October 1 of the mar- 
keting year for which the announcement 
applies, nor shall the final level of support 
be less than the level of support set forth in 
the preliminary announcement. 

*(2) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law— 

“(A) the Secretary shall not require par- 
ticipation in any production adjustment 
control program for soybeans or any com- 
modity as a condition of eligibility for price 
support for soybeans; and 

"(B) soybeans shall not be considered an 
eligible commodity for any reserve program, 
and the Secretary shall not authorize pay- 
ments to producers to cover the cost of stor- 
ing soybeans.". 

TITLE IX—GENERAL AND MISCELLA- 

NEOUS COMMODITY PROVISIONS 


PAYMENT LIMITATIONS 


Sec. 901. Subsection (1) and (2) of section 
101 of the Food and Agriculture Act of 197'7 
are amended to read as follows: 

"(1) The total amount of payments (ex- 
cluding disaster payments) which a person 
shall be entitled to receive under one or 
more of the annual programs established 
under the Agricultural Act of 1949 for 
wheat, feed grains, upland cotton, and rice 
shall not exceed $50,000 for each of the 1980 
through 1985 crops. 

“(2) Beginning with the 1980 crop year, 
the total amount of disaster payments that 
& person shall be entitled to receive under 
one or more of the annual programs estab- 
lished under the Agricultural Act of 1949 
for wheat, feed grains, upland cotton, and 
rice for any crop year shall not exceed 
$100,000." 


PRODUCER STORAGE PROGRAM FOR WHEAT AND 
FEED GRAINS 


Sec. 9022. Section 110 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 110. (a) The Secretary shall formu- 
late and administer a program under which 
producers of wheat and feed grains will be 
able to store wheat and feed grains when 
such commodities are in abundant supply 
and extend the time period for their orderly 
marketing. The Secretary shall establish 
safeguards to assure that wheat and feed 
grains held under the program shall not be 
utilized in any manner to unduly depress, 
manipulate, or curtail the free market. The 
authority provided by this section shall be 
in addition to other authorities available to 
the Secretary for carrying out producer 
loan and storage operations. 

“(b) In carrying out the producer storage 
program, the Secretary shall provide ex- 
tended price support loans for wheat and 
feed grains under terms and conditions de- 
signed to encourage producers to store 
wheat and feed grains for extended periods 
of time in order to promote orderly market- 
ing when wheat or feed grains are in abun- 
dant supply. Loans made under this section 
shall be made at such level of support as the 
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Secretary determines appropriate: Provided, 
That the loan rate shall be not less than 110 
per centum of the then current level of sup- 
port under section 105A(a) of this Act in the 
case of feed grains, or under section 107A(a) 
of this Act in the case of wheat. In no event 
shall such loan level be less than $3.85 per 
bushel in the case of wheat or $2.80 per 
bushel in the case of corn. Among such 
other terms and conditions as the Secretary 
may prescribe by regulation, the program 
shall provide as follows: (1) Repayment of 
such loans shall be required in not less than 
three years nor more than five years. (2) 
Payment shall be made to producers of stor- 
age payments in such amounts and under 
such conditions as the Secretary determines 
appropriate to encourage producers to par- 
ticipate in the program, except as provided 
in clause (5) of this subsection. (3) A rate of 
interest shall be computed as determined 
under subsection (c) of this section. (4) Re- 
covery of amounts paid for storage, and pay- 
ment of additional interest or other charges 
shall be required if such loans are repaid by 
producers before the market price for wheat 
or feed grains has reached the price levels 
specified in clause (5) of this subsection. (5) 
Conditions shall be designed to induce pro- 
ducers to redeem and market the wheat or 
feed grains securing such loans without 
regard to the maturity dates thereof, sub- 
ject to clause (6) of this subsection. To this 
end, whenever the Secretary determines 
that the market price of the commodity 
has, on each fifteen consecutive market 
days, attained a level which exceeds 125 per 
centum of the then current level of support 
under section 105A(a) of this Act in the case 
of feed grains, or 107A(a) of this Act in the 
case of wheat, the Secretary may remove 
the penalties for early repayment provided 
for in clause (4) of this subsection; whenever 
the market price during such fifteen-day 
period exceeds 135 per centum of such level 
of support, the Secretary may terminate 
payments for storage; and whenever the 
market price during such fifteen-day period 
exceeds 145 per centum in the case of feed 
grains and 160 per centum in the case of 
wheat of such level of support, the Secre- 
tary may impose market rates of interest as 
provided in subsection (c) of this section. (6) 
Conditions shall be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary under which the Secretary may extend, 
for all producers within a State, for a period 
of thirty days and for such additional 
thirty-day periods as may be necessary the 
date for termination of storage payments or 
imposition of market rates of interest in the 
settlement of loans redeemed as a result of 
the imposition of such conditions under 
clause (5) of this subsection if (A) the Agri- 
cultural Stabilization and Conservation 
State Committee for such State submits a 
request for such delay, and (B) the Secre- 
tary does not deny such request in writing 
within ten days after such request is submit- 
ted. 
“(c) The rate of interest charged partici- 
pants in the program authorized by this sec- 
tion shall be based upon the rate of interest 
charged the Commodity Credit Corporation 
by the United States Treasury, except that 
the Secretary may waive or adjust such in- 
terest as he deems appropriate to effectuate 
the purposes of this section. Notwithstand- 
ing the foregoing, and subject to the provi- 
sions of clause (6) of subsection (b), the rate 
of interest with respect to any wheat or feed 
grain which was stored under the program 
authorized by this section during the fif- 
teen-day period referred to in clause (5) of 
subsection (b) shall, beginning immediately 
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after the end of such period, be the market 
rate of interest, as determined by the Secre- 


tary. 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Secretary may require producers 
to repay loans made under this section plus 
accrued interest and such other charges as 
may be required by regulation prior to the 
maturity date thereof if the Secretary de- 
termines that emergency conditions exist 
which require that such commodity be 
made available in the market to meet 
urgent domestic or international needs. 

“(e) The Secretary shall announce the 

terms and conditions of the producer stor- 
age program as far in advance of making 
loans as practicable, except that the Secre- 
tary shall place no limit under such terms 
and conditions on the quantity of wheat or 
feed grains which may be stored under the 
program. 
“(f) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, except as otherwise provided under 
section 302 of the Food Security Wheat Re- 
serve Act of 1980 and section 208 of the Ag- 
ricultural Trade Suspension Adjustment Act 
of 1980, whenever the extended loan pro- 
gram authorized by this section is in effect, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation may not 
sell any of its stocks of wheat or feed grains 
at less than 105 per centum of the price 
level at which the Secretary may encourage 
repayment of producer storage loans on the 
commodity prior to the maturity dates of 
the loans by the imposition of market rates 
of interest under clause (5) of subsection (b) 
of this section: Provided, That such restric- 
tion shall not apply to— 

“(1) sales of such commodities which have 
substantially deteriorated in quality or as to 
which there is a danger of loss or waste 
through deterioration or spoilage; 

“(2) sales or other disposals of such com- 
modities under (A) the fifth and sixth sen- 
tences of section 407 of this Act; (B) the Act 
of September 21, 1959 (73 Stat. 574, as 
amended; 7 U.S.C. 1427 note), and (C) sec- 
tion 813 of the Agricultural Act of 1970; and 

“(3) sales of corn for use in the production 
of alcohol for motor fuel at facilities that— 

“(A) began operation after January 4, 
1980, and 

"(B) whenever supplies of corn are not 
readily available, can produce alcohol from 
agricultural or forestry biomass feedstocks 
other than corn, 


when sold at not less than the price at 
which producers may repay producer stor- 
age loans and redeem corn prior to the ma- 
turity dates of loans, as determined under 
clause (5) of subsection (b) of this section, 
or, whenever the fuel conversion price (as 
defined in section 212 of the Agricultural 
Trade Suspension Adjustment Act of 1980) 
for corn exceeds such price, at not less than 
the fuel conversion price. 

"(g) The Secretary may, with the concur- 
rence of the owner of grain stored under the 
program authorized by this section, recon- 
centrate all such grain stored in commercial 
warehouses at such points as the Secretary 
deems to be in the public interest, taking 
into account such factors as transportation 
and normal marketing patterns. The Secre- 
tary shall permit rotation of stocks and fa- 
cilitate maintenance of quality under regu- 
lations which assure that the holding pro- 
ducer or warehouseman shall, at all times, 
have available for delivery at the designated 
place of storage both the quantity and qual- 
ity of grain covered by his commitment. 

“(h) Whenever grain is stored under the 
provisions of this section, the Secretary may 
buy and sell at an equivalent price, allowing 
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for the customary location and grade differ- 
entials, substantially equivalent quantities 
of grain in different locations or warehouses 
to the extent needed to properly handle, 
rotate, distribute, and locate such commod- 
ities which the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion owns or controls. Such purchases to 
offset sales shall be made within two 
market days following the sales. The Secre- 
tary shall make a daily list available show- 
ing the price, location, and quantity of the 
transactions. 

“G) When a producer samples, turns, 
moves or replaces grain or any other com- 
modity which is security for a Commodity 
Credit Corporation producer loan or is held 
under a reserve program, and does so in vio- 
lation of law or regulation, the county 
ASCS committee may forgive some or all of 
the penalties and requirements that would 
normally be imposed on the producer by 
reason of the violation, when in the judg- 
ment of the county ASCS committee the 
violation occurred inadvertently, by acci- 
dent, because of lack of knowledge or under- 
standing of the law or regulation, or because 
the producer or his agent acted to prevent 
spoilage of the commodity: Provided, That 
in the judgment of the county ASCS com- 
mittee the violation did not result in harm 
or damage to the rights or interests of any 
party, and that this fact is certified to by a 
majority of the members of the county 
ASCA committee and a copy of the certifi- 
cate is filed with the state ASCS committee. 

"(j) The Secretary may use the Commodi- 
ty Credit Corporation, to the extent feasi- 
ble, to fulfill the purposes of this section. 
To the maximum extent practicable consist- 
ent with the fulfillment of the purposes of 
this section and the effective and efficient 
administration of this section, the Secretary 
shall utilize the usual and customary chan- 
nels, facilities, and arrangements of trade 
and commerce.", 

FINALITY OF DETERMINATIONS 


Sec. 903. Effective only for the 1982 
through 1985 crops, section 385 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, is amended 
by amending the first sentence to read as 
follows: “The facts constituting the basis for 
any Soil Conservation Act payment, any 
payment under the wheat, feed grain, 
upland cotton, and rice programs authorized 
by the Agricultural Act of 1949 and this Act, 
any loan, or price support operation, or the 
amount thereof, when officially determined 
in conformity with the applicable regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary or by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, shall be 
final and conclusive and shall not re- 
viewable by any other officer or agency of 
the Government.". 

SPECIAL GRAZING AND HAY PROGRAM 


Sec. 904. Section 109(a) of the Agricultur- 
al Act of 1949 is amended by striking out 
“1978 through 1981” and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘1982 through 1985”. 

SUPPLEMENTAL SET-ASIDE AUTHORITY 

Sec. 905. Section 113 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 113. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law or prior announcement made 
by the Secretary to the contrary, effective 
for one or more of the 1982 through 1985 
crops of wheat and feed grains, the Secre- 
tary may announce and provide for a set- 
aside of cropland under section 105A(f) or 
107A(f) of this title if the Secretary deter- 
mines that such action is in the public inter- 
est as a result of the imposition of restric- 
tions on the export of any such commodity 
by the President or other member of the ex- 
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ecutive branch of Government. In order to 
carry out effectively a set-aside program au- 
thorized under this section, the Secretary 
may make such modifications and adjust- 
ments in such program as the Secretary de- 
termines necessary because of any delay in 
instituting such program.". 


APPLICATION OF TERMS IN THE AGRICULTURAL 
ACT OF 1949 


Sec. 906. Section 408(k) of the Agricultur- 
al Act of 1949, as amended, to be effective 
for the 1971 through 1981 crops, shall be ef- 
fective for the 1982 through 1985 crops, and 
shall read as follows: 


"REFERENCES TO TERMS MADE APPLICABLE TO 
WHEAT, FEED GRAINS, UPLAND COTTON, AND RICE 


“(k) References made in sections 402, 403, 
406, and 416 to the terms 'support price', 
‘level of support’, and ‘level of price support’ 
shall be considered to apply as well to the 
level of loans and purchases for wheat, feed 
grains, upland cotton, and rice under this 
Act; and references made to the terms ‘price 
support’, price support operations’, and 
‘price support program’ in such sections and 
in section 401(a) shall be considered as ap- 
plying as well to the loan and purchase op- 
erations for wheat, feed grains, upland 
cotton, and rice under this Act.”. 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION SALES PRICE 
RESTRICTIONS POR WHEAT AND FEED GRAINS 


Sec. 907. Effective only with respect to the 
marketing years for the 1982 through 1985 
crops, section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended, is amended by— 

(1) striking out in the third sentence the 
language following the third colon and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: Provid- 
ed, That the Corporation shall not sell any 
of its stocks of wheat, corn, grain sorghum, 
barley, oats, and rye respectively at less 
than 115 per centum of the current national 
average loan rate for the commodity, ad- 
justed for such current market differentials 
reflecting grade, quality location, and other 
value factors as the Secretary determines 
appropriate, plus reasonable carrying 
charges.”’; 

(2) striking out in the fifth sentence “cur- 
rent basic county support rate including the 
value of any applicable price-support pay- 
ment in kind (or a comparable price if there 
is no current basic county support rate)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“current basic county loan rate (or a compa- 
rable price if there is no current basic 
county loan rate)”; and 

(3) striking out in the seventh sentence “, 
but in no event shall the purchase price 
exceed the then current support price for 
such commodities’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “or unduly affecting 
market prices, but in no event shall the pur- 
chase price exceed the Corporation’s mini- 
mum sales price for such commodities for 
unrestricted use”. 


NORMALLY PLANTED ACREAGE AND TARGET 
PRICES 

Sec. 908. Section 1001 of the Food and Ag- 
riculture Act of 1977 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 1001. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, effective for one or more of 
the 1982 through 1985 crops of wheat and 
feed grains, the Secretary of Agriculture 
may require, as a condition of eligibility for 
loans, purchases, and payments under the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, that producers not 
exceed the acreage on the farm normally 
planted to crops designated by the Secre- 
tary, adjusted as deemed necessary by the 
Secretary to be fair and equitable among 
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producers. The acreage for any farm nor- 
mally planted to crops designated by the 
Secretary shall be reduced by any set-aside 
or diverted acreage. Such normal crop acre- 
age for any crop year shall be determined 
based on the acreage planted to such crops 
during the preceding two years. The Secre- 
tary may require producers participating in 
the program to keep such records as the 
Secretary determines necessary to assist in 
making such determination. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law— 

“(1) Whenever the Secretary, for one or 
more of the 1982 through 1985 crops of 
wheat and feed grains requires that produc- 
ers not exceed the acreage on the farm nor- 
mally planted to crops designated by the 
Secretary in accordance with subsection (a) 
of this section, the Secretary may increase 
the established price payments for any such 
commodity by such amount (or if there are 
no such payments in effect for such crop by 
providing for payments in such amount) as 
the Secretary determines appropriate to 
compensate producers for not exceeding the 
acreage on the farm normally planted to 
crops designated by the Secretary and par- 
ticipation in any required set-aside with re- 
spect to such commodity. 

“(2) In determining the amount of any 
payments for any commodity under this 
subsection, the Secretary shall take into ac- 
count changes in the cost of production re- 
sulting from not exceeding the acreage on 
the farm normally planted to crops desig- 
nated by the Secretary and participation in 
any required set-aside with respect to such 
commodity. 

“(3) If payments are provided for any 
commodity under this subsection, the Secre- 
tary may provide for payments for any 
other commodity in such amount as the 
Secretary determines necessary for effective 
operation of the program. 

"(4) The Secretary shall adjust any pay- 
ments under this subsection to reflect, in 
whole or in part, any land diversion pay- 
ments for the commodity for which an in- 
crease is determined.". 


REDUCTION IN INTEREST TO DISCOURAGE PRICE 
SUPPORT LOAN DEFAULTS 


Sec. 909. Section 405 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 is amended by designating the 
existing provisions as subsection (a) and 
adding the following new subsection: 

"(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of the law, when in a period of declining 
prices the requirement of paying accumulat- 
ed interest charges on Commodity Credit 
Corporation loans becomes and incentive 
for farmers with outstanding loans on com- 
modities to default in order to avoid the in- 
terest, the Secretary is authorized to pro- 
gressively reduce such interest charges up 
to the amount of the cost of one year of 
storage charges in order to neutralize the 
incentive to default. It is further provided 
that any such reduction authorized by this 
section shall not exceed the total amount of 
interest due.". 


NORMAL SUPPLY 


Sec. 910. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, if the Secretary determines 
that the supply of wheat, corn, upland 
cotton, or rice for the marketing year for 
any of the 1982 through 1985 crops of such 
commodity is not likely to be excessive and 
that program measures to reduce or control 
the planted acreage of the crop are not nec- 
essary, such a decision shall constitute a de- 
termination that the total supply of the 
commodity does not exceed the normal 
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supply and no determination to the con- 

trary shall be made by him with respect to 

such commodity for such marketing year. 
EMERGENCY FEED PROGRAM 


Sec. 911. The fifth sentence of section 407 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended 
by striking out the word “shall” wherever it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof the 
word “may”. 

PERISHABLE AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Sec. 912. (a) Paragraphs (6) and (7) of sec- 
tion 1 of the Perishable Agricultural Com- 
modities Act, 1930 (7 U.S.C. 499c (6) and (7), 
are amended by striking out “$200,000” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$230,000”. 

(b) Section 3(b) of the Perishable Agricul- 
tural Commodities Act, 1930 (7 U.S.C. 490 
(b)), is amended by striking out “$150”, 
"$50", and “$1,000”, and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$300,” “$150”, and “$3,000,” respec- 
tively. 

(c) Sections 6(c) and 6(d) of the Perish- 
able Agricultural Commodities Act, 1930 (7 
U.S.C. 499f (c) and (d) are amended by 
striking out “$3,000”, wherever it appears, 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$15,000”. 

AUTHORITY TO RELEASE BEE GERM PLASM 


Sec. 913. Section 103 of the Department of 
Agriculture Organic Act of 1944 (7 U.S.C. 
283) is amended by adding immediately 
before the period "and may release bee 
germ plasm to the public". 

DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS COMMODITIES 


Sec. 914. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, whenever Government 
stocks of commodities are acquired under 
the price support program, such commod- 
ities shall be made available without charge 
or credit to nutrition projects under the au- 
thority of the Older Americans Act of 1965 
(42 U.S.C. 3001, et seq.), to child nutrition 
programs providing food service, and to food 
banks participating in the food bank pro- 
gram established under section 211 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1980. Such distribution 
may include bulk distribution to congregate 
nutrition sites and to providers of home de- 
livered meals under the Older Americans 
Act. The Commodity Credit Corporation is 
authorized to use available funds to operate 
the program under this section and to fur- 
ther process products to facilitate bonus 
commodity use. 

(b) Section 211(a) of the Agricultural Act 
of 1980 is amended— 

(1) in the first sentence by striking out 
"carry out demonstration projects" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “establish a pro- 


(939 in paragraph (2)— 

(A) by striking out “demonstration proj- 
ects” and inserting in lieu thereof “pro- 
gram"; and 

(B) by striking out “projects” each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof ''pro- 


gram”. 

(d) Section 211(c) of the Agricultural Act 
of 1980 is amended in the second sentence 
by striking out “projects” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “program”. 

(e) Section 211(d) of the Agricultural Act 
of 1980 is amended— 

(1) by striking out “, 1982,” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “of each year”; and 

(2) striking out “demonstration projects” 
and inserting in lieu thereof "program". 

(f) Section 211(f) of the Agricultural Act 
of 1980 is amended by striking out “to carry 
out this section $356,000" and inserting in 
lieu thereof “such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out this section". 

(g) Section 211 of the Agricultural Act of 
1980 is amended— 
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(1) by redesignating subsection (f) as sub- 
section (g); and 

(2) by inserting after subsection (e) the 
following new subsection: 

"(f) The Secretary shall minimize paper- 
work requirements placed on food banks 
which participate in the program estab- 
lished under this section and shall other- 
wise encourage food banks to participate in 
such program". 

(h) The heading for section 211 of the Ag- 
ricultural Act of 1980 is amended to read as 
follows: 


"DISTRIBUTION OF EXCESS AGRICULTURAL COM- 
MODITIES THROUGH COMMUNITY FOOD 
BANKS". 

(i) Section 4(b) of the Food Stamp Act of 
1977 shall not apply with respect to distri- 
bution of surplus commodities under this 
section. 

Sec. 915. Section 4 of the Food for Peace 
Act of 1966 (7 USC 1707a) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection (d): 

"(dX1) There is hereby established in the 
Treasury & revolving fund to be known as 
the Commodity Credit Corporation Revolv- 
ing Fund for Export Market Development 
and Expansion, which shall be available 
without fiscal year limitation for use by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation (hereinafter 
referred to in this subsection as the 'Corpo- 
ration’) for financing in accordance with 
this section and section 5(f) of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation Charter Act (15 
U.S.C. 7140)— 

“(A) commercial export sales of United 
States agricultural commodities out of pri- 
vate stocks or stocks owned or controlled by 
the Corporation on credit terms of not to 
exceed three years; 

"(B) export sales of United States breed- 
ing animals (including, but not limited to, 
cattle, swine, sheep, and poultry), including 
the cost of freight from the United States 
to designated points of entry in other na- 
tions; and 

“(C) the establishment of facilities in im- 
porting countries to improve the capacity of 
such countries for handling, marketing, 
processing, storing, or distributing fungible 
agricultural commodities produced in and 
exported from the United States (through 
the use of local currency generated from 
the sale of United States agricultural com- 
modities). 

*(2) The Corporation shall use the revolv- 
ing fund only to extend credit for purposes 
of market development and expansion and 
only where there is substantial potential for 
developing or enhancing regular commercial 
markets for United States agricultural com- 
modities. 

“(3) The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
ensure that the revolving fund is used in 
such a manner as to involve equitable use of 
the funds to finance sales to the greatest 
feasible number of countries consistent with 

market opportunities. In carry- 
ing out this objective, the Secretary shall 
establish procedures under which— 

"(A) not less than 85 per centum of the es- 
timated amount in the revolving fund for 
any fiscal year shall be made available for 
the purposes provided in clause (A) of para- 
graph (1) of this subsection; and 

"(B) not to exceed 25 per centum of the 
estimated amount in the revolving fund for 
any fiscal year shall be made available for 
the financing of credit sales to any one 
country for the purposes described in para- 
graph (1) of this subsection. 
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“(4) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Commodity Credit Corporation 
Revolving Fund for Export Development 
and Expansion such sums as Congress shall 
deem necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this subsection. All funds received by the 
Corporation in payment for credit extended 
by the Corporation using the revolving 
fund, including interest or other receipts on 
investments and credit obligations, in fi- 
nancing export sales of the type specified in 
paragraph (1) of this subsection shall be 
added to and become a part of such revolv- 
ing fund. 

“(5) The Secretary shall submit an annual 
report to Congress not later than December 
1 of each year with respect to the use of the 
revolving fund in carrying out export credit 
sales by the Corporation in the previous 
fiscal year. Such report shall include the 
names of the countries extended credit 
under such programs, the total amount of 
such credit in the case of each such country 
in such fiscal year, names of such U.S. orga- 
nizations whose exports are supported 
through the use of the fund and the total 
amount of credits provided to each such or- 
ganization, and a discussion and evaluation 
of the market development and expansion 
activities of the Corporation under this sub- 
section during such fiscal year. The first 
such report shall be submitted to Congress 
not later than December 1, 1982. 

“(6) The revolving fund created by this 
subsection is abolished effective October 1, 
1985, and all unobligated money in such 
fund on September 30, 1985, shall be trans- 
ferred to and become part of the miscellane- 
ous receipts account of the Treasury. 

“(7) The authority provided under this 
subsection shall be in addition to, and not in 
place of, any authority granted to the Sec- 
retary or the Corporation under any other 
provision of law. 

"(8) The authority provided by this sub- 
section to incur obligations to make loans 
shall be effective only to the extent that 
such obligations do not exceed annual limi- 
tations on new direct loan obligations which 
shall be provided in annual appropriations 
Acts.". 


NONQUOTA CROP SUBJECT TO QUOTA 


Sec. 916. Section 320 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 is amended by in- 
serting in the first sentence after the words 
"nonquota tobacco" the following: "except 
Maryland Tobacco (Type 32) when it is a 
nonquota tobacco,". 

TOBACCO PROGRAM COST 

Sec. 917. It is the intent of Congress that 
the tobacco price support and production 
control program shall be carried out in such 
a manner as to result in no net cost to the 
taxpayers other than such administrative 
expense as is incidental to the implementa- 
tion of any commodity program. To accom- 
plish this objective, the Secretary is direct- 
ed to publish, issue and promulgate such 
regulations and policies as are currently 
within his existing authority not later than 
January 1, 1982. The Secretary shall recom- 
mend to Congress no later than January 
1982 any legislative changes he believes to 
be necessary and proper to achieve such ob- 
jective. 

Sec. 918. The Federal Plant Pest Act (71 
Stat. 31; 7 U.S.C. 150aa) is amended by— 

(a) in section 105, renumbering subsec- 
tions (b), (c), and (d) as (c), (d), and (e) and 
adding a new subsection (b) as follows: 

"(bX1) Whereas, the existence of a plant 
pest new to or not theretofore known to be 
widely prevalent or distributed within and 
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throughout the United States on any prem- 
ises in the United States would constitute a 
threat to crops, other plant life, and plant 
products of the nation and thereby serious- 
ly burden interstate or foreign commerce, 
whenever the Secretary determines that an 
extraordinary emergency exists because of 
the presence of such plant pest on any 
premises in the United States, and that the 
presence of such plant pest anywhere in the 
United States threatens the crops, other 
plant life, or plant products of the United 
States, the Secretary may (A) seize, quaran- 
tine, treat, apply other remedial measures 
to, destroy, or otherwise dispose of, in such 
manner as the Secretary deems appropriate, 
any product or article of any character 
whatsoever, or means of conveyance which 
the Secretary has reason to believe is infest- 
ed or infected by or contains any such plant 
pest; (B) quarantine, treat or apply other re- 
medial measures to, in such manner as the 
Secretary deems appropriate, any premises, 
including articles on such premises which 
the Secretary has reason to believe is infest- 
ed or infected by any such plant pest: Pro- 
vided, That any action taken under clauses 
(A) and (B) shall be consistent with the pro- 
visions of the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, 
and Rodenticide Act; and Provided further, 
That such action may be taken under this 
section only if the Secretary finds after 
review of measures taken by the State or 
other jurisdiction and after consultation 
with the Governor that the measures being 
taken are inadequate. Before any action is 
taken in any State or other jurisdiction 
under this subsection, the Secretary shall 
notify the Governor of the State or other 
jurisdiction, shall issue a public announce- 
ment and shall file a statement for publica- 
tion in the Federal Register of the action 
the Secretary intends to take together with 
the findings and reasons therefor: Provided, 
That if it is not possible to make such filing 
with the Federal Register prior to the 
taking of action, the filing shall occur on 
the first business day thereafter. If the Sec- 
retary wishes to change any action previous- 
ly taken under this subsection, the Secre- 
tary shall follow the procedure set forth in 
the preceding sentence of this paragraph. 
The cost of any action taken by the Secre- 
tary under this subsection shall be at the 
expense of the United States. 

“(2) The Secretary may pay compensation 
to producers and other persons for econom- 
ic losses incurred by them as a result of the 
quarantine, destruction, or other action 
taken under the authority of paragraph (1) 
of this subsection. The determination by 
the Secretary of the amount of any compen- 
sation to be paid under this subsection shall 
be final. 

"(3) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as are necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this subsection.". 

(b) in section 107, adding after the second 
semicolon the following: “to stop and in- 
spect without a warrant any person or 
means of conveyance moving intrastate 
upon probable cause to believe that the 
person or conveyance is carrying any prod- 
uct or article subject to treatment or dispos- 
al under the provisions of this Act or the 
regulations issued thereunder;". 

Sec. 919. Effective only with respect to the 
1982 through 1985 crops of oil sunflower 
seeds, section 201 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949 is amended by adding at the end there- 
of a new subsection (g) as follows: 

"(g) The price of the 1981 through 1985 
crops of oil sunflower seeds shall be sup- 
ported through loans and purchases at such 
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level, not less than $8 per hundredweight, as 
the Secretary determines appropriate in re- 
lation to competing commodities and taking 
into consideration domestic and foreign 
supply and demand factors. Loans during 
any fiscal year shall be made available not 
earlier than the beginning of the fiscal year 
and shall mature before the end of such 
fiscal year.". 


TITLE X—NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
COST OF PRODUCTION STANDARDS 
REVIEW BOARD 


ESTABLISHMENT OF BOARD 


Sec. 1001. There is hereby established an 
advisory board to be known as the National 
Agricultural Cost of Production Standards 
Review Board (hereinafter referred to as 
the Board"). 


MEMBERSHIP OF BOARD 


Sec, 1002. (a) The Board shall be com- 
posed of eight members appointed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the "Secretary". 

(bX1) The terms of the members first 
taking office shall expire (as designated by 
the Secretary at the time of appointment) 
as follows: Two at the end of one year, two 
at the end of two years, two at the end of 
three years, and two at the end of four 
years. Thereafter the terms of all members 
shall be four years, except that the term of 
any person appointed to fill a vacancy on 
the Board shall be appointed only for the 
unexpired term of such person's predeces- 
sor. 

(2) The Secretary shall appoint persons to 
the Board who are producers of one or more 
of the various major agricultural commod- 
ities produced in the United States who rep- 
resent various geographical areas where 
such commodities are primarily produced 
and who rely on that activity for their prin- 
cipal source of income. The Secretary shall 
also appoint one person_to the Board who, 
by virtue of education, experience, and 
training, has extensive knowledge of mat- 
ters relating to the cost of producing agri- 
cultural commodities with adequate back- 
ground in the fields of agricultural econom- 
ics and accounting. 

(3) No person may serve as a member of 
the Board for more than two terms, includ- 
ing an unexpired term. 

(4) The Secretary shall designate one 
member of the Board to serve as Chairman 
and one member to serve as Vice Chairman, 
both of whom shall serve until their terms 
expire. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE BOARD 

Sec. 1003. (a) It shall be the function of 
the Board to— 

(1) review the adequacy, accuracy and 
timeliness of the cost-of-production formu- 
las and the implementation of those formu- 
las in determining specific cost-of-produc- 
tion figures, including the information 
relied upon in arriving at such formulas, de- 
veloped and utilized by the Department of 
Agriculture for the purpose of determining 
the cost of production of various agricultur- 
al commodities; 

(2) advise the Secretary whether the cost- 
of-production formulas used by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in connection with the 
administration of its price support programs 
are fair and accurate and recommend to the 
Secretary how such formulas might be im- 
proved, including, when necessary, the sub- 
mission of findings of actual costs of pro- 
duction; 

(3) advise the Secretary on such other 
matters relating to the cost of production of 
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agricultural commodities and price support 
operation as the Secretary may request; and 

(4) review the adequacy of the parity for- 
mulations and make recommendations for 
improvements in the formula or other areas 
that may require improvement. 

(b) The Secretary shall report promptly to 
the Board on the disposition of its recom- 
mendations including reasons for not ac- 
cepting the recommendation or recommen- 
dations of the Board. 

(c) The Board shall submit annually to 
the Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry of the Senate and the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the House of Rep- 
resentatives a written report outlining the 
activities of the Board during the preceding 
year including any findings or recommenda- 
tions made to the Secretary with respect to 
cost-of-production formulas and figures for 
any commodity. The Board shall include in 
each such report a list of the recommenda- 
tions made to the Secretary and the disposi- 
tion thereof. 

(d) The Board shall meet at least annual- 
ly, or more often if such meetings are neces- 
sary to meet the purposes of this title. The 
Board shall, to the maximum extent feasi- 
ble, schedule its meetings so as to permit 
prepublication review of annual Depart- 
ment of Agriculture cost of production re- 
ports as prescribed in section 1441a of title 
q, United States Code. 

SUPPORT SERVICES 

Sec. 1004. The Secretary shall provide the 
Board with such office space, equipment, 
and staff as may be necessary for the Board 
to perform its functions under this title. 

COMPENSATION 


Sec. 1005. No member of the Board shall 
receive any compensation for such mem- 
ber’s services as a Board member but may 
be paid travel expenses, including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence, as provided in regula- 


tions issued under section 7 of the Federal 
Advisory Committee Act. 
AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 1006. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this title. 

TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS 

Sec. 1007. The Secretary shall transfer to 
the Board any functions duplicating those 
provided for in this title which are currently 
being carried out elsewhere in the Depart- 
ment. 

APPLICABLE PERIOD 

Sec. 1008. The authority provided in this 
title shall be applicable for the 1982 
through 1985 crop years. 

TITLE XI—EXPORT PROVISIONS 
Subtitle A—Public Law 480 
HUNGER AND GLOBAL SECURITY 

SELF-HELP MEASURES TO INCREASE AGRICULTUR- 

AL PRODUCTION; VERIFICATION OF SELF-HELP 

PROVISIONS 


Sec. 1101. (a) Section 109(a) of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (3) by inserting immedi- 
ately before the semicolon “, and reducing 
illiteracy among farmers"; 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (10) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“and”; and 

(3) by inserting the following new para- 
graph immediately after paragraph (10): 

“(11) carrying out programs to improve 
the health of farmers and their families.". 

(b) Section 109 of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 is 
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amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

"(dX1) In each agreement entered into 
under this title and in each amendment to 
such an agreement, the economic develop- 
ment and self-help measures which the re- 
cipient country agrees to undertake shall be 
described (A) to the maximum feasible 
extent, in quantitative and measurable 
terms, and (B) in a manner which ensures 
that the needy people in the recipient coun- 
try will be the major beneficiaries of the 
self-help measures pursuant to each agree- 
ment. 

*(2) The President shall, to the maximum 
feasible extent, take appropriate steps to 
satisfy himself that, in each agreement en- 
tered into under this title and in each 
amendment to such an agreement, the eco- 
nomic development and self-help measures 
which the recipient country agrees to un- 
dertake are additional to the measures 
which the recipient country otherwise 
would have undertaken irrespective of that 
agreement or amendment. 

“(3) The President shall take all appropri- 
ate steps to determine whether the econom- 
ic development and self-help provisions of 
each agreement entered into under this 
title, and of each amendment to such an 
agreement, are being fully carried out.". 

REQUIREMENT FOR INVITATIONS FOR BIDS ON 

TITLE I PURCHASES 

Sec. 1102. Section 115(a) of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 is amended by inserting in the 
first sentence after the words “food com- 
modities" the words “from private stocks". 

TITLE II AUTHORIZATION CEILING 

Sec. 1103. Section 204 of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 is amended by striking out 
“$750,000,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
*$100,000,000". 

OVERSEAS MARKET DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 


Sec. 1104. Section 402 of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 is amended by striking out in the 
second sentence “wine or beer" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “wine, beer, or other alco- 
holic beverage". 

VALUATION OF COMMODITIES 

Sec. 1105. Section 403(b) of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 is amended by inserting “a price 
not greater than" after “valued at". 

ANNUAL REPORT 

Sec. 1106. Section 408(a) of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 is amended by striking out 
“April 1” and inserting in lieu thereof “Feb- 
ruary 15". 

EXTENSION OF PROGRAM 

Sec. 1107. Section 409 of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 is amended by— 

(1) striking out in the first sentence 
“1981” and inserting in lieu thereof “1985”; 
and 

(2) striking out in the second sentence 
“Food and Agriculture Act of 1977” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Food and Agricul- 
ture Act of 1981”. 

Subtitle B—American Agriculture 
Protection Program 

Sec. 1108. Section 1002 of the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1977 is amended by— 

(1) amending subsections (a) and (b) to 
read as follows: 

“(a) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, whenever the President of the 
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United States or any other member of the 
executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment, either directly or indirectly, suspends 
or causes to be suspended, the export sales 
of any commodity as defined in subsection 
(c) of this section to any country or area to 
which (1) commercial export sales of United 
States agricultural commodities so restrict- 
ed exceed 50 percent of the average total 
United States commercial export sales to 
such country or area for the previous five 
years, or (2) the United States otherwise 
continues commercial trade, the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall, on the date the suspen- 
sion is initiated, set the loan level for such 
commodity under the Agricultural Act of 
1949 for any new loans made beginning on 
such date, if a loan program is in effect for 
the commodity, as provided in this subsec- 
tion. If such suspension is based upon any 
reason other than, or in addition to, nation- 
al security, the loan level for such commodi- 
ty shall promptly be set at 90 per centum of 
the parity price for the commodity, as such 
parity price is determined on the date the 
suspension is initiated. If such suspension is 
based solely on reasons of national security, 
the loan level for such commodity shall 
promptly be set at a level not less than the 
average market price for such commodity 
during the fifteen marketing days immedi- 
ately preceding such suspension. Producers 
who receive loans based on the level estab- 
lished under this subsection shall not be 
charged interest with respect thereto and 
shall be entitled to storage charges for stor- 
ing any such commodity at such rate as the 
Secretary determines to be fair and reasona- 
ble. 

“(b) Any loan level established pursuant 
to this section shall remain in effect as long 
as the suspension of commercial export 
sales described in subsection (a) remains in 
effect and shall then be adjusted by the 
Secretary in four approximately equal steps 
over a period of nine months to the loan 
level which would be in effect for such com- 
modity if commercial export sales had not 
been suspended.”; and 

(2) adding after subsection (c) a new sub- 
section as follows: 

“(d) The provisions of this section shall be 
implemented only for commodities for 
which it can be reasonably presumed by the 
Secretary from export data of preceding 
years that the suspension will reduce the 
annual tonnage of exports of the commod- 
ities by more than 2 per centum.”. 


Subtitle C—Other Export Provisions 


INCREASED USAGE OF PROTEIN BYPRODUCTS 
DERIVED FROM ALCOHOL FUEL PRODUCTION 


Sec. 1109. (a) The Congress finds that the 
use of the protein byproduct resulting from 
the production of fuel alcohol from agricul- 
tural commodities may make it possible for 
the United States to make available signifi- 
cantly increased amounts of protein to meet 
the food needs of developing countries with- 
out any increase in handling, storage, and 
transportation facilities. The Congress be- 
lieves that serious consideration should be 
given to the potential of this protein by- 
product and that, if found to be feasible, 
this protein byproduct should be included in 
the Department of Agriculture’s commodity 
export and donation programs. 

(b) Accordingly, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall investigate the potential for using 
the protein byproduct resulting from the 
production of fuel alcohol from agricultural 
commodities in meeting the food needs of 
developing countries through food for peace 
programs carried out under the Agricultural 
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Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 and through the export credit sales 
program carried out under section 4 of the 
Food for Peace Act of 1966 and section 5(f) 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation Char- 
ter Act. 

(c) The Secretary of Agriculture shall also 
investigate the potential for using the pro- 
tein byproduct resulting from the produc- 
tion of fuel alcohol from agricultural com- 
modities in the distribution of food products 
under the commodity donation program car- 
ried out under clause (3) of section 416 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 and under sec- 
tion 210 of the Agricultural Act of 1956. 

(dX1) Not later than six months after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall report to the Congress 
on the results of the investigations conduct- 
ed pursuant to subsections (b) and (c) of 
this section. 

(2) The Secretary of Agriculture shall pro- 
vide to the Congress each year a description 
of the efforts being made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to make available, as 
part of the programs referred to in subsec- 
tions (b) and (c) of this section, the protein 
byproduct resulting from the production of 
fuel alcohol from agricultural commodities. 
The information for all such programs may 
be included in the report submitted pursu- 
ant to section 408(a) of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, or the information for each such pro- 
gram may be included in the annual report 
for that program. 

Sec. 1110. The Act entitled “An Act au- 
thorizinz Commodity Credit Corporation to 
purchase flour and cornmeal and donating 
same for certain domestic and foreign pur- 
poses", approved August 19, 1958 (7 U.S.C. 
1431 note), is amended in the proviso by in- 
serting "(except that this limitation does 
not apply in the case of the protein byprod- 
uct resulting from the production of fuel al- 
cohol from agricultural commodities)" im- 
mediately after “processed”. 

EXPORT SALES OF WHEAT AND FEED GRAINS 


Sec. 1111. It is the sense of the Congress 
that any agreement into which the United 
States enters after the date of enactment of 
this section for any sales of wheat, corn, 
soybeans, or feed grains by the United 
States to any country should stipulate that 
the price of the commodity in any such sale 
under such agreement shall be not less than 
the cost of production of such commodity, 
as detemined by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

Sec. 1112. Any company engaged in the 
export of wheat or feed grains shall pay no 
less than the fair market value of the com- 
modity at the time of purchase. Such a fair 
market value shall be determined by the 
price of that commodity on the appropriate 
commodity exchange at the time of pur- 
chase by the company. 

STUDY OF ALTERNATIVE EXPORT MARKETING OF 
GRAIN 


Sec. 1113. (a) The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall conduct a study to develop pro- 
posals for legislation that would provide al- 
ternative marketing and pricing programs 
to assure that the price paid by foreign pur- 
chasers for grain produced in the United 
States results in producers of such grain re- 
ceiving an average amount for such grain 
that is not less than the average estimated 
domestic cost of production of such grain. 
For purposes of this subsection the term 
“grain” means wheat, soybeans, and corn 
and other feed grains. 

(b) For purposes of developing proposals 
under subsection (a), the domestic cost of 
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production shall be determined on the basis 
of official statistics maintained by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and shall include 
the average acquisition value of land as the 
cost of land. 

(c) The Secretary shall transmit the pro- 
posals developed under subsection (a) to the 
Congress not later than January 1, 1983. 


EXPANSION OF INTERNATIONAL MARKETS FOR 
UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 
AND PRODUCTS THEREOF 


Sec. 1114. (a) It is the sense of the Con- 
gress that, in order to further assist in the 
development, maintenance, and expansion 
of international markets for United States 
agricultural commodities and the products 
thereof, the Secretary of Agriculture 
should, and is hereby urged and requested 
to— 

(1) use the intermediate credit program 
authorized under section 4 of the Food for 
Peace Act of 1966 (7 U.S.C. 1707a) to im- 
prove the capability of importing nations to 
purchase and use United States agricultural 
commodities and the products thereof on a 
long-term basis; 

(2) ask the Congress, at the earliest practi- 
cable date, for funds for the agricultural 
export credit revolving fund in an amount 
sufficient to meet the demand for short- 
term credit authorized to be made available 
under section 4 of the Food for Peace Act of 
1966; 

(3) establish, insofar as practicable, the 
maximum number of United States Agricul- 
tural Trade Offices in other nations author- 
ized by section 605A of the Act of August 
28, 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1765a); 

(4) use, to the maximum extent practica- 
ble, existing authority to ensure full utiliza- 
tion of the levy-free quota, established 
during the Tokyo round of the multilateral 
trade negotiations, for the export sale of 
United States high quality beef to the Euro- 
pean Economic Community; 

(5) expand, to the fullest extent possible, 
the market development activities of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in developed, develop- 
ing, market, and nonmarket foreign coun- 
tries with particular emphasis on (A) con- 
tinuation of the cooperator programs at the 
same funding level (adjusted for inflation) 
provided to carry out the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 (7 U.S.C. 1691 et seq.) during fiscal 
year 1970; (B) a more active export market 
development program for value added farm 
products and processed foods; and (C) the 
implementation of a full scale program for 
forestry products, including commodity in- 
formation, trade policy, and market devel- 
opment for such products; 

(6) insure that the European Economic 
Community observes its commitments 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) regarding the tariff-free 
binding on imports of soybeans and corn 
gluten feed; 

(7) consult with the appropriate officials 
of the Government of Japan with the objec- 
tive of increasing the export sales of citrus 
fruits and high quality beef to Japan and to 
develop mutually acceptable standards for 
the certification of lettuce and other spe- 
cialty crops for export to Japan; and 

(8) use the authority under section 32 of 
the Act of August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 774; 7 
U.S.C. 612c) to establish a special standby 
export subsidy program for United States 
agricultural commodities and the products 
thereof, the export of which has been re- 
stricted by foreign government subsidies. 
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(b) It is further declared to be the sense of 
the Congress that any special standby 
export subsidy program established by the 
Secretary of Agriculture pursuant to subsec- 
tion (aX8) should (1) be consistent with 
United States international obligations, and 
(2) be designed to neutralize the effects of 
those foreign agricultural commodity subsi- 
dy programs which— 

(A) the President has determined, pursu- 
ant to section 301 of the Trade Act of 1974 
(19 U.S.C. 2411), are acts, policies, or prac- 
tices described in section 801(a) of such Act 
that should be eliminated by appropriate 
action of the United States; 

(B) have, as the result of the appropriate 
dispute settlement procedures, been found 
to be in violation of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) or the Agree- 
ment on Interpretation and Application of 
Articles VI, XVI and XXIII of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (relating to 
subsidies and countervailing measures), if 
applicable. 


CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW OF CERTAIN EXPORT 
SALES OF COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 
STOCKS 


Sec. 1115. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, no agreement providing for 
the sale, barter, or exchange of a quantity 
of commodities owned or controlled by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation which has a 
value of more than $5,000,000, which is to 
be exported, and for which the value to be 
received is less than 85 percent of the value 
of such quantity shall be valid— 

(1) until the Secretary of Agriculture sub- 
mits a report to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and the President of the 
Senate specifying in detail the terms of 
such agreement; and 

(2) unless the Congress does not adopt a 
concurrent resolution disapproving such 
agreement before the expiration of 30 days 
of continuous session of the Congress begin- 
ning on the day such report is submitted. 

(b) For purposes of subsection (a)(2)— 

(1) continuity of session is broken only by 
an adjournment of the Congress sine die; 
and 

(2) days on which either House is not in 
session because of an adjournment of more 
than 3 days to a day certain shall be ex- 
cluded in computing the 30-day period de- 
scribed in such subsection. 

(c) For purposes of subsection (a), the 
term “value” means the fair market value 
on the world market. 

(d) Subsection (a) shall not apply to any 
agreement entered into before the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 

TITLE XII—FOOD STAMP AND COM- 
MODITY DISTRIBUTION AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1981 
Sec. 1201. This title may be cited as the 

“Food Stamp and Commodity Distribution 

Amendments of 1981". 

INDIAN RESERVATIONS 

Sec. 1202. Section 3(j) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by inserting “, and 
includes any lands over which a tribal orga- 
nization (as that term is defined in section 
3(p) of this Act) has authority to exercise 
any governmental jurisdiction” before the 
period. 

RETAIL FOOD STORES 


Sec. 1203. (a) Section 3(k) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended by— 

(1) revising clause (1) to read as follows: 
“(1) an establishment or house-to-house 
trade route whose gross sales volume con- 
sists of more than 50 per centum eligible 
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food items and in which over 50 per centum 
of eligible food sales volume consists of 
staple food items, such as meat, poultry, 
fish, bread, cereals, vegetables, fruits, dairy 
products, and the like, but not including ac- 
cessory food items, such as coffee, tea, 
cocoa, carbonated and uncarbonated drinks, 
candy, condiments, spices, snack foods such 
as potato chips, pretzels, and popcorn, and 
dessert items such as cakes, pies, cookies, 
and pastries”; 

(2) redesignating clauses (2), (3), and (4) as 
clauses (4), (5), and (6) respectively; and 

(3) inserting after clause (1) new clauses 
(2) and (3) to read as follows: “(2) and estab- 
lishment which contains a clearly identifia- 
ble grocery department with a full line of 
grocery items and in which over 50 per 
centum of eligible food sales volume consists 
of staple food items, (3) an establishment 
which sells staple food items and is the only 
source for households to obtain such staple 
food items in an immediate area, and which 
meets such other criteria as the Secretary 
may prescribe,”; 

(b) Section 9(a) of the Food Stamp Act of 
1977 is amended by— 

(1) striking out “(1) the nature and extent 
of the food business conducted by the appli- 
cant;” and inserting in lieu thereof '(1) 
whether the applicant meets the definition 
is section 3(k) of this Act of a retail food 
store; and"; 

(2) stiking out clause (2); and 

(3) redesignating clause (3) as (2). 


ALASKA'S THRIFTY FOOD PLAN 


Sec. 1204. Section 3(0) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by revising clause (2) 
to read as follows: '(2) make cost adjust- 
ments in the thrifty food plan for Hawaii 
and the urban and rural parts of Alaska to 
reflect the cost of food in Hawaii and urban 
and rural Alaska,". 


ADJUSTMENT OF THE THRIFTY FOOD PLAN 


Sec. 1205. Section 3(0) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by striking out 
clause (6) and all that follows through the 
end of clause (9), and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: “(6) on October 1, 1982, 
adjust the cost of such diet to the nearest 
dollar increment to reflect changes in the 
cost of the thrifty food plan for the twenty- 
one months ending the preceding June 30, 
1982, and (7) on October 1, 1983, and each 
October 1 thereafter, adjust the cost of such 
diet to the nearest dollar increment to re- 
flect changes in the cost of the thrifty food 
plan for the twelve months ending the pre- 
ceding June 30”. 


ENERGY ASSISTANCE PAYMENTS, EXCLUDED 
PAYMENTS OF OTHER PROGRAMS 


Sec. 1206. Section 5(d) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by striking out “and 
(11)” the first place it appears and all that 
follows through the period, and by inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“(11) any income that any other Federal 
law specifically excludes from consideration 
as income for purposes of determining eligi- 
bility for the food stamp program, and (12) 
any payments or allowances made under (A) 
any Federal laws for the purpose of provid- 
ing energy assistance or (B) any State or 
local laws for the purpose of providing 
energy assistance, designated by the State 
or local legislative body authorizing such 
payments or allowances as energy assist- 
ance, and determined by the Secretary to be 
provided by the State or local government 
involved on a seasonal basis for an aggre- 
gate period not to exceed 6 months in any 
year.". 
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DISALLOWANCE OF DEDUCTIONS FOR EXPENSES 
PAID BY VENDOR PAYMENTS; ATTRIBUTION OF 
INCOME AND RESOURCES TO SPONSORED 
ALIENS 


Sec. 1207. (a) Section 5(e) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended by adding in 
the fourth and fifth sentences after “enti- 
tied" the following: “, with respect to ex- 
penses other than expenses paid on behalf 
of the household by a third party,". 

(b) Section 5 of the Food Stamp Act of 
1977 is amended by adding a new subsection 
5G) to read: 

"(X1) For purposes of determining eligi- 
bility for and the amount of benefits under 
this Act for an individual who is an alien as 
described in subsection 6(fX2XB) of this 
Act, the income and resources of any person 
who as a sponsor of such individual's entry 
into the United States executed an affidavit 
of support or similar agreement with re- 
spect to such individual, and the income and 
resources of the sponsor's spouse if such 
spouse is living with the sponsor, shall be 
deemed to be the income and resources of 
such individual for a period of three years 
after the individual's entry into the United 
States. Any such income deemed to be 
income of such individual shall be treated as 
unearned income of such individual. 

“(2)(A) The amount of income of a spon- 
sor, and the sponsor's spouse if living with 
the sponsor, which shall be deemed to be 
the unearned income of an alien for any 
year shall be determined as follows: 

"(1) the total yearly rate of earned and un- 
earned income of such sponsor, and such 
sponsor's spouse if such spouse is living with 
the sponsor, shall be determined for such 
year under rules prescribed by the Secre- 


tary; 

"D the amount determined under sub- 
paragraph (i) shall be reduced by an 
amount equal to the income eligibility 
standard as determined under subsection 
5(c) of this Act for a household equal in size 
to the sponsor, the sponsor's spouse if living 
with the sponsor, and any persons depend- 
ent upon or receiving support from the 
sponsor or the sponsor's spouse if the 
spouse is living with the sponsor; 

"(iii the monthly income attributed to 
such alien shall be one-twelfth of the 
amount calculated under subparagraph (ii). 

"(B) The amount of resources of a spon- 
sor, and the sponsor's spouse if living with 
the sponsor, which shall be deemed to be 
the resources of an alien for any year shall 
be determined as follows: 

“G) the total amount of the resources of 
such sponsor and such sponsor's spouse if 
such spouse is living with the sponsor shall 
be determined under rules prescribed by the 
Secretary; 

"(i the amount determined under sub- 
paragraph (1) shall be reduced by $1,500; 

"(iib the resources determined under sub- 
paragraph (ii) shall be deemed to be re- 
sources of such alien in addition to any re- 
sources of such alien. 

"(CXi) Any individual who is an alien 
shall, during the period of three years after 
entry into the United States, in order to be 
an eligible individual or eligible spouse for 
purposes of this Act, be required to provide 
to the State agency such information and 
documentation with respect to his sponsor 
and sponsor's spouse as may be necessary in 
order for the State agency to make any de- 
termination required under this section, and 
to obtain any cooperation from such spon- 
sor necessary for any such determination. 
Such alien shall also be required to provide 
such information and documentation which 
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such alien or the sponsor provided in sup- 
port of such alien's immigration application 
as the State agency may request. 

*(ii) The Secretary shall enter into agree- 
ments with the Secretary of State and the 
Attorney General whereby any information 
available to such persons and required in 
order to make any determination under this 
section will be provided by such persons to 
the Secretary, and whereby such persons 
shall inform any sponsor of an alien, at the 
time such sponsor executes an affidavit of 
support or similar agreement, of the re- 
quirements imposed by this section. 

"(D) Any sponsor of an alien, and such 
alien, shall be jointly and severably liable 
for an amount equal to any overpayment 
made to such alien during the period of 
three years after such alien's entry into the 
United States, on account of such sponsor's 
failure to prove correct information under 
the provisions of this section, except where 
such sponsor was without fault, or where 
good cause for such failure existed. Any 
such overpayment which is not repaid shall 
be recovered in accordance with the provi- 
sions of subsection 13(aX2) of this Act. 

"(E) The provisions of this subsection 
shall not apply with respect to any alien 
who is a member of the sponsor’s house- 
hold, as defined in subsection 3(i) of this 
Act.". 


RESOURCES 


Sec. 208. Section 5(g) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by inserting “(other 
than those relating to licensed vehicles)" 
after "June 1, 1977" in the second sentence. 

WORK REQUIREMENTS 

Sec. 1209. Section 6(d) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by— 

(1) striking out “, unless the household 
was certified for benefits under this Act im- 
mediately prior to such unemployment” in 
clause (iii) of paragraph (1); and 

(2) inserting ‘(including the lack of ade- 
quate child care for children above the age 
of six and under the age of twelve)” after 
“good cause” in clause (iv) of paragraph (1); 
and 

(3) inserting before the semicolon at the 
end of clause (A) of paragraph (2) “, in 
which case, failure by such person to 
comply with any work requirement to which 
such person is subject that is comparable to 
a requirement of paragraph (1) shall be the 
same as failure to comply with that require- 
ment of paragraph (1)"; and 

(4) striking out “twelve” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “six” in paragraph (2)(B). 


ANNUALIZATION OF WORK REGISTRATION 


Sec. 1210. Section 6(dX1Xi) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended by striking 
out “six” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“twelve”. 


STATE ISSUANCE LIABILITY 


Sec. 1317. Section 7(f) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended to read as follows: 

“(f) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, the State agency shall be strict- 
ly liable to the Secretary for any financial 
losses involved in the acceptance, storage 
and issuance of coupons, including any 
losses involving failure of a coupon issuer to 
comply with the requirements specified in 
section 11(dX21), except that in the case of 
losses resulting from the issuance and re- 
placement of authorizations for coupons 
and allotments which are sent through the 
mail, the State agency shall be liable to the 
Secretary to the extent prescribed in the 
regulations promulgated by the Secretary.". 
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SIXTY-DAY TRANSFER OF CERTIFICATION 


Sec. 1212. Section 11 of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by striking out sub- 
section (b) and redesignating subsections (c) 
through (1) as subsections (b) through (k), 
respectively. 

RECERTIFICATION NOTICE 


Sec. 1213. Section 11(d)(4) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended by— 

(1) striking out “immediately prior to or 
at” and inserting in lieu thereof “prior to”; 

(2) inserting after “new certification 
period" the first time that it appears, “: Pro- 
vided, That such notice shall be provided no 
earlier than thirty days prior to the start of 
the last month of the certification period if 
the certification period is six months or 
longer;"; and 

(3) striking out “it” after "advising" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “the household”. 

ACCESS OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL TO 
INFORMATION 


Sec. 1214. (a) Section 9(c) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: “Such pur- 
poses shall not exclude the audit and exami- 
nation of such information by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, au- 
thorized by any other provision of law.”. 

(b) Section 11(dX8) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by inserting before 
the semicolon the following: ", except that 
such safeguards shall not prevent the use or 
disclosure of such information to the Comp- 
troller General of the United States for 
audit and examination authorized by any 
other provision of law”. 


EXPEDITED SERVICE 


Sec. 1215. Section 11(d9) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended by striking 
“in immediate need because of no income as 
defined in sections 5 (d) and (e) of this Act” 
and inserting in lieu thereof '(A) whose 
income as defined in section 5(d) of this Act 
does not exceed $150 per month or that are 
destitute since they have not received 
income for the month of application in the 
political subdivision in which such applica- 
tion is filed other than from a new source 
not in excess of $25 a month until at least 
10 days after the date of application as de- 
fined in paragraph (2) of this subsection 
and (B) whose liquid assets as defined pur- 
suant to section 5(g) of the act do not 
exceed $100". 

RESTORATION OF LOST BENEFITS 


Sec. 1216. (a). Section 11(dX11) of the 
Food Stamp Act of 1977 is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(11) upon receipt of a request from a 
household, for the prompt restoration in 
the form of coupons to a household of any 
allotment or portion thereof which has been 
wrongfully denied or terminated, except 
that allotments shall not be restored for 
any period of time more than one year prior 
to the date the State agency receives a re- 
quest for such restoration from a household 
or the State agency discovers in the normal 
course of business that a loss to a specific 
household has occurred and notifies the 
household of its lost benefits;" 

(b) Section 14 of the Food Stamp Act of 
1977 is redesignated as section 14(a), and 
new section 14(b) is added to read as fol- 
lows: 

"(b) In any judicial action arising under 
this Act any food stamp allotments found to 
have been wrongfully withheld shall be re- 
stored only for periods of not more than one 
year prior to the date of the commencement 
of such action, or in the case of an action 
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seeking review of a final State agency deter- 
mination, not more than one year prior to 
the date specified under section 11(dX11) of 
this Act, or, if that section does not apply, 
of the filing of a request with the State for 
the restoration of such allotments.". 


INFORMATION 


Sec. 1217. (a) Section 11(d) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended by— 

(1) in paragaph (19) striking out the 
period at the end thereof and inserting in 
lieu thereof “; and "; and 

(2) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraphs; 

*(20) that information available from the 
Social Security Administration under the 
provisions of section 6103(i)(7) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954, and information 
available from agencies administering State 
unemployment compensation laws under 
the provisions of section 303(d) of the Social 
Security Act, shall be requested and utilized 
by the State agency (described in section 
3X1) of this Act) to the extent permitted 
under the provisions of such sections, 
except that the State agency shall not be re- 
quired to request such information from the 
Social Security Administration if such infor- 
mation is available from the agency admin- 
istering the State unemployment compensa- 
tion laws. 

“(21) that, project areas or parts thereof 
where authorization cards are used, and eli- 
gible households are required to present 
photographic identification cards in order 
to receive their coupons, the state agency 
shall include, in any agreement or contract 
with a coupon issuer, a provision that (1) 
the issuer shall (A) require the presenter to 
furnish a photographic identification card 
at the time the authorization card is pre- 
sented, and (B) record on the authorization 
card the identification number shown on 
the photographic identification card; and 
(2) if the State agency determines that the 
authorization card has been stolen or other- 
wise was not received by a household certi- 
fied as eligible, the issuer shall be liable to 
the State agency for the face value of any 
coupons issued in the transaction in which 
such card is used and the issuer fails to 
comply with the requirements of clause 
(1; 


NUTRITION EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Sec. 1218. Section 11(e) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended to read as follows: 

“(e) To encourage the purchase of nutri- 
tious foods, the Secretary is authorized to 
extend food and nutrition education to 
reach food stamp program participants, 
using the methods and techniques devel- 
oped in the expanded food and nutrition 
education and other programs.”. 


ALASKAN FEE AGENTS 


Sec. 1219. Section 11 of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by adding thereto 
the following new subsection: 

“(o) The Secretary shall provide for the 
use of fee agents in rural Alaska. As used in 
this subsection 'fee agent' means a paid 
agent who, although not a State employee, 
is authorized by the State to make applica- 
tions available to low-income households, 
assist in the completion of applications, con- 
duct required interviews, secure required 
verification, forward completed applications 
and supporting documentation to the State 
agency, and provide outreach and other 
services as required by the State agency. 
Such services shall not include making final 
decisions on household eligibility or benefit 
levels.". 
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USE OF CERTIFIED MAIL 


Sec. 1220. Section 11 of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by adding thereto 
the following new subsection: 

"(m) The Secretary shall permit a State 
agency to issue coupons by means of certi- 
fied mail with the Secretary paying each 
State agency that issues coupons by certi- 
eo 75 per centum of the costs of such 


STAFFING 


Sec. 1221. Section 16(bX1) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended by striking 
out “, inlcuding, but not limited to, staffing 
standards such as caseload per certification 
worker limitations,". 


INCENTIVES FOR ERROR REDUCTION EFFORTS 
AND CORRECTIVE ACTION PLANS 


Sec. 1222. Section 16 of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by— 

(1) inserting before the period at the end 
of the first sentence of subsection (c) the 
following: “, and, effective October 1, 1981, 
which also meets the standard contained in 
paragraph (1)(B) of this subsection"; and 

(2) in subsection (d), striking out “October 
1, 1978”, and inserting in lieu thereof “Octo- 
ber 1, 1981", and by inserting '(2)" after 
"subsection (c)". 


SOCIAL SECURITY ACCOUNT NUMBERS 


Sec. 1223. The first sentence of section 
16(f) of the Food Stamp Act of 1977 is 
amended by striking out “may” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “shall”. 


EXTENDING AND AMENDING CASH-OUT PILOT 
PROJECTS 


Sec. 1224. Section 17(b)(1) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended by— 

(1) inserting “or the average value of al- 
lotments by household size" after “allot- 
ments” in the first sentence; 

(2) striking out “either”; 

(3) inserting “any of whose members are” 
after “over or”; 

(4) inserting “or to aid to families with de- 
pendent children under part A of title IV of 
the Social Security Act” after “Social Secu- 
rity Act”; 

(5) inserting “, other than any project in- 
volving the payment of the average value of 
allotments by household size in the form of 
cash to eligible households," after “no proj- 
ect"; and 

(6) striking out “1981” 
“1985” in lieu thereof. 


NUTRITIONAL MONITORING 


Sec. 1225. Section 17(c) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: “The Secretary shall, 
be way of making contracts with or grants 
to public or private organizations or agen- 
cies, implement pilot programs in locations 
selected to provide a representative geo- 
graphic and demographic cross-section of 
political subdivisions reflecting natural 
usage patterns of health and nutritional 
services which contain high proportions of 
low income people that will test various 
means of measuring on a continuing basis 
the nutritional status of low income people 
in such subdivisions, with special emphasis 
on people who are eligible for food stamps, 
in order to develop minimum common crite- 
ria and methods for systematic nutrition 
monitoring that could be applied on a na- 
tionwide basis. The Secretary shall report 
on the progress of these projects on an 
annual basis commencing on July 1, 1982, to 
the Committee on Agriculture of the House 
of Representatives and the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry of the 


and inserting 
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Senate, together with such recommenda- 
tions as the Secretary deems appropriate.”. 


STUDY OF RETROSPECTIVE ACCOUNTING AND 
PERIODIC REPORTING 


Sec. 1226. Section 17 of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(d) The Secretary shall study the effects 
of retrospective accounting and periodic 
income reporting in the food stamp pro- 
gram, including the impact on benefit and 
administrative costs and on error rates, and 
the degree to which eligible households are 
denied food stamp benefits for failure to file 
periodic reports. The Secretary shall also 
conduct pilot projects in which periodic 
income reporting is conducted in conjunc- 
tion with prospective income accounting. 
The Secretary shall issue an interim report 
to the Congress on the results of these stud- 
ies by March 1, 1983, and a final report on 
March 1, 1985.". 


PILOT PROJECTS TO SIMPLIFY THE PROCESSING 
OF APPLICATIONS FOR CERTAIN AFDC, SSI, AND 
MEDICAID RECIPIENTS 


Sec. 1227. Section 17 of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

"(d) The Secretary may conduct pilot 
projects in which households that include 
one or more recipients of aid to families 
with dependent children under part A of 
title IV of the Social Security Act, of sup- 
plemental security income under title XVI 
of the Social Security Act, or of medical as- 
sistance under title XIX of the Social Secu- 
rity Act, and whose income does not exceed 
the applicable income standard of eligibility 
described in section 5(c) of this Act shall be 
deemed to satisfy the application require- 
ments prescribed under section 5(a) of this 
Act and the income and resource require- 
ments prescribed under subsections (d) 


through (g) of section 5 of this Act. For any 


pilot project carried out under this subsec- 
tion, allotments provided pursuant to sec- 
tion 8(a) of this Act shall be based upon 
household size and (1) benefits paid to such 
household under Part A of Title IV or Title 
XVI of the Social Security Act, or (2) 
income as determined for eligibility under 
Title XIX of the Social Security Act, or at 
the option of the political subdivision or the 
State, the standard of need for such size 
household under such programs, except 
that the Secretary shall adjust the value of 
such allotments as may be necessary to 
ensure that the average allotment by house- 
hold size for households participating in 
such pilot project and receiving such aid to 
families with dependent children, such sup- 
plemental security income, or such medical 
assistance, as the case may be, is not less 
than the average allotment which would 
have been provided under this Act but for 
the operation of this subsection, for each 
category of households, respectively, in such 
pilot project area, for any period during 
which such pilot project is in operation. The 
Secretary may conduct such pilot projects 
in any political subdivision of a State, upon 
the request of such political subdivision, or 
throughout a State, upon the request of 
such State. The Secretary shall evaluate the 
impact of such pilot projects on recipient 
households, administrative costs, and error 
rates. The administrative costs of such proj- 
ects shall be shared in accordance with the 
provisions of section 16. In implementing 
this section, the Secretary shall consult 
with the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services to ensure that to the extent practi- 
cable, in the case of households participat- 
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ing in such pilot projects, the processing of 
applications for, and determinations of eligi- 
bility to receive, food stamp benefits are 
simplified and are unified with the process- 
ing of applications for, and determinations 
of eligibility to receive, benefits under such 
titles of the Social Security Act.". 


FOOD STAMP FUNDING AND PROGRAM EXTENSION 


Sec. 1228. Section 18(a) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 is amended in the first 
sentence thereof by— 

(1) striking out "and" after "September 
30, 1980"; and 

(2) inserting before the period at the end 
thereof the following: “; not in excess of 
$11,300,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1982; not in excess of 
$11,170,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1983; not in excess of 
$11,115,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1984; and not in excess of 
$11,305,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1985". 


INCENTIVES, SANCTIONS, AND CLAIMS 


Sec. 1229. Section 18 of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by adding a new sub- 
section (e) to read as follows: 

"(e) Funds collected from claims against 
households or State agencies, including 
claims collected pursuant to sections 7(f), 
11(g), and 16(g) of this Act, claims resulting 
from resolution of audit findings, and claims 
collected from households receiving overis- 
suances, shall be credited to the food stamp 
program appropriation account for the 
fiscal year in which the collection occurs. 
Funds provided to State agencies under sec- 
tion 16(c) of this Act shall be paid from the 
appropriation account for the fiscal year in 
which the funds are provided.". 

WORKFARE 


Sec. 1230. The Food Stamp Act of 1977 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 


“WORKFARE 


“Sec. 19. The Secretary shall permit any 
political subdivision in any State that ap- 
plies and submits a plan to the Secretary in 
compliance with guidelines promulgated by 
the Secretary to operate and administer a 
workfare program pursuant to which every 
person who is a member of a household par- 
ticipating in the food stamp program who is 
not exempt by virtue of the provisions of 
this subsection shall accept an offer from 
such subdivision to perform work on its 
behalf, or may seek an offer to perform 
work, in return for compensation consisting 
of the allotment to which the household is 
entitled pursuant to section 8(a) of this Act, 
with each hour of such work entitling the 
household to which the person belongs to a 
portion of its allotment equal in value to 100 
per centum of the higher of the applicable 
State minimum wage or the Federal mini- 
mum hourly rate under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended (29 
U.S.C, 206(a)(1)). Such work shall not be re- 
quired to the extent that it exceeds in value 
the allotment to which the household is 
otherwise entitled or that it either exceeds 
twenty hours a week or would, together 
with any other hours worked in any other 
compensated capacity by such person on a 
regular or predictable part-time basis, 
exceed thirty hours a week. A political sub- 
division operating a workfare program may 
allow a job search period, prior to making 
workfare assignments, of up to thirty days 
following a determination of eligibility. 
Such work shall not include any that has 
the effect of replacing or preventing the em- 
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ployment of an individual not participating 
in the workfare program or that does not 
provide the same benefits and working con- 
ditions that are provided by the political 
subdivision to employees performing compa- 
rable work for comparable hours. In the 
event that any person fails to comply with 
the requirements of this section, neither 
that person nor the household to which 
that person belongs shall be eligible to par- 
ticipate in the food stamp program for two 
months, unless that person or another 
person in the household satisfies all out- 
standing workfare obligations prior to the 
end of the two month disqualification 
period. The Secretary shall pay each politi- 
cal subdivision operating a workfare pro- 
gram 50 per centum of all administrative 
costs including reimbursements to partici- 
pants for work-related expenses involved in 
such operation. The Secretary may suspend 
or cancel some or all of these payments, or 
may withdraw approval from a political sub- 
division to operate a workfare program, 
upon a finding that the subdivision has 
failed to comply with the workfare require- 
ments. The persons who shall be exempt 
from workfare requirements are persons 
who are either (A) mentally or physically 
unfit; (B) under eighteen years of age; (C) 
sixty years of age or over; (D) subject to and 
currently involved for at least twenty hours 
a week in a work training program under a 
work registration requirement pursuant to 
title IV of the Social Security Act as amend- 
ed (32 U.S.C. 602); (E) a parent or other 
member of a household with responsibility 
for the care of a child under age six or of an 
incapacitated person; (F) a parent or other 
caretaker of a child in a household where 
there is another person who is subject to 
the requirements of this subsection or is em- 
ployed full-time; (G) a regular participant in 
a drug addiction or alcoholic treatment and 
rehabilitation program, or (H) an individual 
described in sections 6(dX2XD) or (F) of 
this Act. Political subdivisions operating 
workfare programs shall reimburse partici- 
pants for actual costs of transportation, and 
other actual costs reasonably necessary and 
directly related to participation in the pro- 
gram not to exceed $25 in the aggregate per 
month.” 


REPORTING OF ABUSES BY THE PUBLIC; NOTICE 
OF VERIFICATION; DISCLOSURE OF INFORMA- 
TION TO LAW ENFORCEMENT OFFICIALS; MINI- 
MUM MANDATORY COURT SENTENCE FOR 
CRIMINAL OFFENSES; WORK RESTITUTION 
PROGRAM 


Sec. 1231. (1) Section 9 of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new subsection (e) to read: 

“(e) Approved retail food stores shall dis- 
play a sign providing information on how 
persons may report abuses they have ob- 
served in the operation of the food stamp 
program.", 

(2) Section 11(eX2) of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977 is amended by inserting after the 
second period the following new sentence: 
"Each application shall also contain in un- 
derstandable terms and in prominent and 
boldface lettering a statement that the in- 
formation provided by the applicant in con- 
nection with the application for a coupon 
allotment will be subject to verification by 
Federal, State, and local officials to deter- 
mine if such information is factual and that 
if any material part of such information is 
incorrect, food stamps may be denied to the 
applicant, and that the applicant may be 
subjected to criminal prosecution for know- 
ingly providing incorrect information.". 
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(3) Section 11(eX8) of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977 is amended by striking the semi- 
colon at the end and inserting in lieu there- 
of a comma and the following: “except that, 
notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
all information obtained under this Act 
from an applicant household shall be made 
available, upon request, to local, State or 
Federal law enforcement officials for the 
purpose of investigating an alleged violation 
of this Act or any regulation issued under 
this Act;". 

(4) Subsections (b) and (c) of section 15 of 
the Food Stamp Act of 1977 are amended to 
read: 

"(bX1) Subject to the provisions of para- 
graph (2) of this subsection, whoever know- 
ingly uses, transfers, acquires, alters, or pos- 
sesses coupons or authorization cards in any 
manner not authorized by this Act or the 
regulations issued pursuant to this Act 
shall, if such coupons or authorization cards 
are of a value of $100 or more, be guilty of a 
felony and shall, upon the first conviction 
thereof, be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned for not more than five years, or 
both, and, upon the second and any subse- 
quent conviction thereof, shall be impris- 
oned for not less than six months nor more 
than five years and may also be fined not 
more than $10,000 or, if such coupons or au- 
thorization cards are of a value of less than 
$100, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, 
upon the first conviction thereof, shall be 
fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
for not more than one year, or both, and 
upon the second and any subsequent convic- 
tion thereof, shall be imprisoned for not 
more than one year and may also be fined 
not more than $1,000. In addition to such 
penalties, any person convicted of a felony 
or misdemeanor violation under this subsec- 
tion may be suspended by the court from 
participation in the food stamp program for 
an additional period of up to eighteen 
months consecutive to that period of sus- 
pension mandated by section 6(bX1) of this 
Act. 

“(2) In the case of any individual convict- 
ed of an offense under paragraph (1) of this 
subsection, the court may permit such indi- 
vidual to perform work approved by the 
court for the purpose of providing restitu- 
tion for losses incurred by the United States 
and the agency as a result of the offense for 
which such individual was convicted. If the 
court permits such individual to perform 
such work and such individual agrees there- 
to, the court shall withhold the imposition 
of the sentence on the condition that such 
individual perform the assigned work. Upon 
the successful completion of the assigned 
work the court may suspend such sentence. 

*(c) Whoever presents, or causes to be pre- 
sented, coupons for payment or redemption 
of the value of $100 or more, knowing the 
same to have been received, transferred, or 
used in any manner in violation of the pro- 
visions of this Act or the regulations issued 
pursuant to this Act, shall be guilty of a 
felony and, upon the first conviction there- 
of, shall be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned for not more than five years, or 
both, and, upon the second and any subse- 
quent conviction thereof, shall be impris- 
oned for not less than one year nor more 
than five years and may also be fined not 
more than $10,000, or, if such coupons are 
of a value of less than $100, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and, upon the first con- 
viction thereof, shall be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned for not more than one 
year, or both, and, upon the second and any 
subsequent conviction thereof, shall be im- 
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prisoned for not more than one year and 
may also be fined not more than $1,000. In 
addition to such penalties, any person con- 
victed of a felony or misdemeanor violation 
under this subsection may be suspended by 
the court from participation in the food 
stamp program for an additional period of 
up to eighteen months consecutive to that 
period of suspension mandated by section 
6(bX1) of this Act.". 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORITIES, PENALTIES FOR 
FRAUD, AND MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 1232. (a) Effective October 1, 1981, 
section 4 of the Agriculture Consumer and 
Protection Act of 1973 is amended by— 

(1) striking out “1978, 1979, 1980, and 
1981", in the first sentence of subsection (a) 
and inserting in lieu thereof: “1982, 1983, 
1984, and 1985”; and 

(2) adding a new subsection (c) to read as 
follows: 

“(c) Whoever embezzles, willfully misap- 
plies, steals or obtains by fraud any agricul- 
tural commodity or its products (or any 
funds, assets, or property deriving from do- 
nation of such commodities) provided under 
this section, or under section 416 of the Ag- 
ricultural Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1431), sec- 
tion 32 of the Act of August 24, 1935 (7 
U.S.C. 612c), or section 709 of the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1965 (7 U.S.C. 1446a-1), 
whether received directly or indirectly from 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, or whoever receives, conceals, or re- 
tains such commodities, products, funds, 
assets, or property for personal use or gain, 
knowing such commodities, products, funds, 
assets, or property have been embezzled, 
willfully misapplied, stolen, or obtained by 
fraud shall, if such commodities, products, 
funds, assets, or property are of a value of 
$100 or more, be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than five 
years, or both, or if such commodities, prod- 
ucts, funds, assets, or property are of value 
of less than $100, shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned for not more 
than one year, or both." 


COMMODITY SUPPLEMENTAL FOOD PROGRAM— 
PILOT PROJECTS FOR THE ELDERLY AND AD- 
MINISTRATIVE COSTS 


Sec. 1233. Effective October 1, 1981, sec- 
tion 5(a) of the Agriculture and Consumer 
Protection Act of 1973 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a) In carrying out the supplemental 
feeding program (hereinafter referred to as 
the 'commodity supplemental food pro- 
gram’) under section 4 of this Act, the Sec- 
retary shall (1) institute two pilot projects 
directed at low-income elderly persons, in- 
cluding, where feasible, distribution of com- 
modities to such persons in their homes, 
and (2) provide to the State agencies admin- 
istering such program, for each of the fiscal 
years 1982 through 1985, funds appropri- 
ated from the general fund of the Treasury 
in amounts equal to the administrative costs 
of State and local agencies in operating the 
program, except that the funds provided to 
State agencies each fiscal year may not 
exceed 15 per centum of the amount appro- 
priated for the provision of commodities to 
State agencies.". 


RETAIL REDEMPTION 


Sec. 1234. Section 10 of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by striking out the 
term  "bank(s" whenever it appears 
throughout this section and substituting in 
lieu thereof the following: “Financial insti- 
tutions which are insured by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation (FDIC) or 
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the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation (FSLIC).”. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 1235. Except as otherwise specifically 
provided, these amendments shall be effec- 
tive upon such dates as the Secretary may 
prescribe, taking into account the need for 
orderly implementation of these provisions. 


AUTHORITY OF OFFICE OF INSPECTOR GENERAL 


Sec. 1236. Any person who is employed in 
the Office of the Inspector General Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who conducts investi- 
gations of alleged or suspected felony crimi- 
nal violations of statutes, including but not 
limited to the food stamp program, adminis- 
tered by the Secretary of Agriculture or any 
agency of the Department of Agriculture 
and who is jointly designated by the Attor- 
ney General of the United States, and by 
the Inspector General of the Department of 
Agriculture may— 

(1) make an arrest without a warrant for 
any such criminal felony violation if such 
violation is committed, or if such employee 
has probable cause to believe that such vio- 
lation is being committed, in the presence of 
such employee; 

(2) execute a warrant for an arrest, for the 
search of premises, or the seizure of evi- 
dence of such warrant is under authority of 
the United States issued upon probable 
cause to believe that such violation has been 
committed; and 

(3) carry a firearm. In accordance with 
rules issued by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
while such employee is engaged in the per- 
formance of official duties under the au- 
thority provided in section 6, or described in 
section 9, of the Inspector General Act of 
1978. (5 U.S.C. app. 6, 9). 


HOUSEHOLD DEFINITION 


Sec. 1237. Section 3(i) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by inserting before 
the period at the end of the first sentence 
the following: “, or receive supplemental se- 
curity income benefits under title XVI of 
the Social Security Act or disability or 
blindness payments under title I, II, X, XIV, 
or XVI of the Social Security Act”. 


REIMBURSEMENT EXCLUSION 


Sec. 1238. Section 5(dX5) of the Food 
Stamp Act is amended by adding before the 
comma the following: “: Provided, that no 
portion of benefits provided under Title IV- 
A of the Social Security Act, to the extent it 
is attributable to an adjustment for work-re- 
lated or child care expenses, shall be consid- 
ered such reimbursement.” 

TITLE XIII—NATIONAL AGRICULTUR- 
AL RESEARCH, EXTENSIONS, AND 
TEACHING POLICY ACT AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1981 


SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 1301. This title may be cited as the 
“National Agricultural Research, Extension, 
and Teaching Policy Act Amendments of 
1981”. 

FINDINGS 


Sec. 1302. Section 1402 of the National Ag- 
ricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3101) is 
amended by— 

(1) beginning the first word of each num- 
bered paragraph with a capital letter; 

(2) striking out the semicolon at the end 
of each numbered paragraph and inserting 
in lieu thereof a period; 

(3) striking out the word “and” at the end 
of paragraph numbered (8); and 
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(4) adding new paragraphs (10) and (11) at 
the end thereof to read as follows: 

“(10) It is and has been the policy of the 
United States to support food and agricul- 
tural research, extension, and teaching in 
the broadest sense of these terms. The part- 
nership between the Federal Government 
and the States, as consummated in legisla- 
tion and cooperative agreements, and the 
cooperative nature of efforts to implement 
this policy in cooperation with the food and 
agricultural industry has been eminently 
successful. Cooperative research, extension, 
and teaching programs have provided the 
United States with the most productive and 
efficient food and agricultural system in the 
world. This system is the basis of our na- 
tional affluence and it provides vast 
amounts of food and fiber to other people 
around the world. However, the food and 
agricultural system is dynamic and con- 
stantly changing. The research, extension, 
and teaching programs that support the 
food and agricultural system must be main- 
tained and constantly adjusted to meet ever 
changing challenges. National support of co- 
operative research, extension, and teaching 
efforts must be reaffirmed and expanded at 
this time to meet major needs and challeng- 
es in the following areas: 

“(A) FOOD AND AGRICULTURAL SYSTEM PRO- 
DUcTIVITY.—Increases in agricultural pro- 
ductivity have been outstanding, however, 
productivity growth in the past decade has 
slowed. It is imperative that improved tech- 
nologies and management systems be devel- 
oped to maintain and enhance agricultural 
productivity in order for agricultural pro- 
duction in the United States to meet the 
demand of a rising world population, rising 
costs of production, and limitations on 
energy consumption. Improved productivity 
in food and agricultural processing and mar- 
keting sectors is a critical need in the na- 
tional effort to achieve a strong economy. 

“(B) DEVELOPMENT OF NEW FOOD, FIBER, AND 
ENERGY SOURCES.—Programs to identify and 
develop new crop and animal sources of 
food, fiber, and energy must be undertaken 
to meet future needs. 

“(C) AGRICULTURAL ENERGY USE AND PRO- 
pucTion.—Much of the current agricultural 
technology is relatively energy intensive. It 
is critical that alternative technologies be 
developed to increase agricultural energy ef- 
ficiency and to reduce dependence on petro- 
leum based products. Furthermore, agricul- 
ture provides the United States with alter- 
native potential sources of energy that must 
be assessed and developed. 

"(D) NATURAL RESOURCES.—Improved man- 
agement and conservation of soil, water, 
forest, and range resources is vital to main- 
tain the resource base for food and fiber 
production. An expanded program in the 
area of soil and water conservation research 
is needed to develop more economical and 
effective conservation systems. Five key ob- 
jectives of this research are: 

“(i) sustaining soil productivity; 

“Gi) developing more cost-effective and 
practical conservation technologies; 

"(iii managing water in stressed environ- 
ments; 

*(iv) protecting the quality of the nation's 
surface water and groundwater resources; 
and 

"(v) establishing integrated multidiscipli- 
nary organic farming research projects de- 
signed to foster the implementation of the 
major recommendations of the United 
States Department of Agriculture Report 
and Recommendations on Organic Farming, 
July 1980. 
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"(E) PROMOTION OF THE HEALTH AND WEL- 
FARE OF PEOPLE.—The basic objectives of 
food and agricultural research, extension, 
and teaching programs are to make the 
maximum contribution to the health and 
welfare of people and to the economy of the 
United States through the enhancement of 
owner-operated family farms, to improve 
community services and institutions, to in- 
crease the quality of life in rural America, 
and to improve the well-being of consumers. 
The rapid rate of social change, economic 
instability, and current energy problems in- 
crease the need for expanded programs of 
research and extension in family financial 
management, housing and home energy 
consumption, food preparation and con- 
sumption, human development (including 
youth programs), and development of com- 
munity services and institutions. 

“(F) HUMAN NUTRITION.—The challenge to 
meet the food needs of the world continues, 
but there is an increasing need to address 
nutrition research and educational issues as- 
sociated with diet resulting from changing 
life styles and with respect to special groups 
such as the elderly, teenagers, infants, and 
pregnant women. 

“(G) INTERNATIONAL FOOD AND AGRICUL- 
TURE.—The greatest challenge facing man- 
kind through the next two decades will be 
to produce adequate food for an expanding 
world population. This challenge demands a 
dedicated effort by the Federal Government 
and the State cooperative institutions, and 
other colleges and universities to expand 
international food and agricultural re- 
search, extension, and teaching programs. 
Improved cooperation and communications 
by the Department of Agriculture and the 
cooperators with international agricultural 
research centers, counterpart agencies and 
universities in other countries, is necessary 
to improve food and agricultural progress 
throughout the world. 

“(11) Long-range planning for research, 
extension, and teaching is a key element in 
meeting the objectives of this title, and all 
of the elements in the food and agricultural 
science and education system are encour- 
aged to expand their planning and coordina- 
tion efforts.”. 


PURPOSES 


Sec. 1303. Section 1403 of the National Ag- 
ricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3102) is 
amended by— 

(1) in paragraph (4), striking out the 
comma after the word “programs” the first 
time it appears and striking out the words 
“including the initiatives specified in section 
1402(8) of this title”; 

(2) in paragraph (6), striking out “and” 
immediately after the semicolon; 

(3) in paragraph (7), striking out the 
words “training and research” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the words “research, exten- 
sion, and teaching"; and striking out the 
period at the end thereof and inserting “; 
and” in lieu thereof; and 

(4) adding a new paragraph (8) to read as 
follows: 

“(8) ensure that the food and agricultural 
system of the United States can meet the 
challenges described in section 1402(10) of 
this title and future challenges by providing 
adequate support for research, extension, 
and teaching, by— 

“(A) improving and strengthening the 
Federal-State partnership; 

“(B) reducing unnecessary and pernicious 
regulations; and 
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“(C) improving the cooperation among all 
who are involved in the food and agricultur- 
al sciences.". 


REVISED DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 1304. Section 1404 of the National Ag- 
ricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3103) is 
amended by— 

: (1) revising paragraph (8) to read as fol- 
ows: 

“(8) the term ‘food and agricultural sci- 
ences’ means basic, applied, and develop- 
mental research, and extension and teach- 
ing activities, in the food, agricultural, re- 
newable natural resources, forestry, and 
physical and social sciences, in the broadest 
sense of these terms, including but not lim- 
ited to, activities relating to: 

“(A) agriculture, including soil and water 
conservation and use, the use of organic 
waste materials to improve soil tilth and fer- 
tility, plant and animal production and pro- 
tection, and plant and animal health; 

“(B) the processing, distributing, market- 
ing, and utilization of food and agricultural 
products; 

“(C) forestry, including range manage- 
ment, production of forest and range prod- 
ucts, multiple use of forest and rangelands, 
and urban forestry; 

“(D) aquaculture; 

“(E) home economics, including consumer 
affairs, food and nutrition, clothing and tex- 
tiles, housing, and family well-being and fi- 
nancial management; 

"(F) rural community welfare and devel- 
opment; 

"(G) youth development, including 4-H 
clubs; 

"(H) domestic and export market expan- 
sion for United States agricultural products; 
and 

“(ID production inputs, such as energy, to 
improve productivity.''; 

(2) revising paragraph (12) to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(12) the term ‘State’ means any one of 
the fifty States, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Commonwealth of the Northern Marianas, 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
the Virgin Islands of the United States, and 
the District of Columbia;"; and 

(3) in paragraph (13), striking out “and” 
immediately after the semicolon; 

(4) at the end of paragraph (14), striking 
out the period and inserting a semicolon in 
lieu thereof; and 

(5) adding at the end thereof new para- 
graphs (15) and (16) as follows: 

“(15) the term ‘cooperating forestry 
schools’ means those institutions eligible to 
receive funds under the Act of October 10, 
1962 (16 U.S.C. 582a et seq.), commonly 
known as the McIntire-Stennis Act of 1962; 
and 

“(16) the term ‘State cooperative institu- 
tions’ or ‘State cooperative agents’ means 
institutions or agents designated by— 

“(A) the Act of July 2, 1862 (7 U.S.C. 301 
et seq.), commonly known as the First Mor- 
rill Act; 

"(B) the Act of August 30, 1890 (7 U.S.C. 
321 et seq.), commonly known as the Second 
Morrill Act, including the Tuskegee Insti- 
tute; 

“(C) the Act of March 2, 1887 (7 U.S.C. 
361a et seq.), commonly known as the Hatch 
Act of 1887; 

“(D) the Act of May 8, 1914 (7 U.S.C. 341 
et seq.), commonly known as the Smith- 
Lever Act; 
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“(E) the Act of October 10, 1962 (16 U.S.C. 
582 et seq.), commonly known as the McIn- 
tire-Stennis Act of 1962; and 

“(F) subtitles E, L, and M of this title;". 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE SECRETARY AND CO- 

ORDINATING ROLE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AG- 

RICULTURE 


Sec. 1305. Section 1405 of the National Ag- 
ricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3121) is 
amended by— 

(1) In subsection (1), striking out “Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare" 
and inserting in lieu thereof "Secretary of 
Health and Human Services"; 

(2) In subsection (5), striking out the word 
“other”; 

(3) In subsection (6), inserting the words 
“or proposed” after the words “actions 
taken”; 

(4) In subsection (8), striking out the word 
“and” at the end thereot; 

(5) In subsection (9), striking out the 
period and inserting in lieu thereof a semi- 
colon; and 

(6) Adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraphs: 

*(10) coordinate all agricultural research, 
extension, and teaching activities conducted 
or financed by the Department of Agricul- 
ture with the periodic Renewable Resource 
Assessment and Program provided for in 
sections 3 and 4 of the Forest and Range- 
land Resources Planning Act of 1974 and 
the appraisal and program provided for in 
sections 5 and 6 of the Soil and Water Re- 
sources Conservation Act of 1977; and 

"(11) take the initiative in overcoming 
barriers to long-range planning by develop- 
ing, in conjunction with the States, State 
cooperative institutions, the Joint Council, 
the Advisory Board, and other appropriate 
institutions, a long term needs assessment 
for food, fiber and forest products, and by 
determining the research required to meet 
the identified needs.". 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON FOOD, AGRICULTURAL, AND 
FORESTRY RESEARCH 


Sec. 1306. (a) Section 1406 of the National 
Agricultural Research, Extension, and 
Teaching Policy Act of 1977 is amended by 
striking out the title and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Subcommittee on Food, Agricultur- 
al, and Forestry Research". 

(b) Section 401(h) of the National Science 
and Technology Policy, Organization, and 
Priorities Act of 1976 (42 U.S.C. 6551(h)) is 
amended by— 

(1) striking out “Subcommittee on Food 
and Renewable Resources" and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Subcommittee on Food, Agri- 
cultural, and Forestry Research"; 

(2) striking out "Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare" and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Department of Health and 
Human Services"; and 

(3) striking out “Energy Research and De- 
velopment Administration" and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Department of Energy". 

JOINT COUNCIL ON FOOD AND AGRICULTURAL 

SCIENCES 

Sec. 1307. (a) Section 1407(a) of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Research, Extension, 
and Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 
3122(a)) is amended by striking out “five” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “eight”. 

(b) Section 1407(b) of the National Agri- 
cultural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3122(b) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The Joint Council shall be composed 
of not fewer than twenty-five representa- 
tives of organizations or agencies which con- 
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duct or assist in conducting programs of re- 
search, extension, or teaching in the food 
and agricultural and forestry sciences, in- 
cluding State cooperative institutions; other 
colleges and universities having a demon- 
strable capacity to carry out food and agri- 
cultural research, extension, or teaching; 
agencies within the Department of Agricul- 
ture which have significant research, exten- 
sion, or teaching responsibilities; the Office 
of Science and Technology Policy; other 
Federal agencies determined by the Secre- 
tary to be appropriate, and other public and 
private institutions, producers, and repre- 
sentatives of the public who are interested 
in and have a potential to contribute, as de- 
termined by the Secretary, to the founda- 
tion of national policy in the food and agri- 
cultural sciences. Members shall be appoint- 
ed for a term of up to three years by the 
Secretary from nominations made by the or- 
ganizations and agencies described in the 
preceding sentence. The terms of members 
shall be staggered. To ensure that regional 
differences are properly considered, at least 
one-half of the members of the Joint Coun- 
cil shall be appointed by the Secretary from 
among distinguished persons engaged in ag- 
ricultural research, extension, and teaching 
programs at land-grant colleges and univer- 
sities and State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions. To ensure that other agricultural in- 
stitutional views are considered by the Joint 
Council, two of the members of the Joint 
Council shall be appointed by the Secretary 
from among persons who are distinguished 
representatives of other colleges and univer- 
sities having a demonstrable capacity to 
carry out food and agricultural research, ex- 
tension, or teaching. The Joint Council 
shall be jointly chaired by the Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture responsible for re- 
search, extension, and teaching, and a 
person to be elected from among the non- 
Federal membership of the Joint Council.". 

(c) Section 1407(dX1) of the National Ag- 
ricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3122(dX1)) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) The primary purpose of the Joint 
Council is to bring about more effective re- 
search, extension, and teaching in the food 
and agricultural sciences in the United 
States by improving planning and coordina- 
tion of publicly and privately supported 
food and agricultural science activities and 
by relating Federal budget development and 
program management to these processes.”’. 

(d) Section 1407(dX2XE) of the National 
Agricultural Research, Extension, and 
Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 
3122(dX2XE) is amended by striking out 
"efforts" and all that follows through 
“planning,” and inserting in lieu thereof “in 
the food and agricultural sciences, by using, 
wherever possible, the existing regional re- 
search, extension, and teaching organiza- 
tions of State cooperative institutions to 
provide regional planning and coordina- 
tion,". 

(e) Section 1407(d)(2G) of the National 
Agricultural Research, Extension, and 
Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 
3122(dX2XG)) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

"(G) submit a report— 

"(i) not later than June 30 of each year, 
specifying the Joint Council's recommenda- 
tions on priorities for food and agricultural 
research, extension, and teaching programs; 
delineating suggested areas of responsibility 
among Federal, State, and private organiza- 
tions in carrying out such programs; and 
specifying the levels of financial and other 
support needed to carry out such programs; 
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"(ii not later than November 30 of each 
year, specifying ongoing research, exten- 
sion, and teaching programs; accomplish- 
ments of such programs; and future expec- 
tations of these programs; and 

"(iii) not later than June 30, 1983, outlin- 

ing a five-year plan for food and agricultur- 
al sciences that reflects the coordinated 
views of the research, extension, and teach- 
ing community; and updating this plan 
every two years thereafter. 
Each such report shall be submitted to the 
Congress, the President, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and the constituent organiza- 
tions of the Joint Council. Minority views, if 
timely submitted, shall be included in such 
report.”. 

(f) Section 1407 of the National Agricul- 
tural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3122) is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

"(eX1) The Federal Advisory Committee 
Act (5 U.S.C. app.), and title XVIII of the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1977, shall not 
apply to the Joint Council. 

“(2) The meetings of the Joint Council 
shall be publicly announced in advance and 
shall be open to the public. Appropriate rec- 
ords of the activities of the Joint Council 
shall be kept and made available to the 
public on request.”. 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH AND 
EXTENSION USERS ADVISORY BOARD 


Sec. 1308. (a) Section 1408(a) of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Research, Extension, 
and Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 
3123(a)) is amended by striking out “five” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “eight”. 

(b) Section 1408(b) of the National Agri- 
cultural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3123(b)) is 
amended by— 

(1) striking out “twenty-one” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “twenty-five”, and 

(2) amending paragraph (1) to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) eight members representing produc- 
ers of agricultural, forestry and aquacul- 
tural products, from the various geographi- 
cal regions,” 

(3) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: “Such members shall be appointed to 
serve staggered terms.”. 

(c) Section 1408(1X(2) of the Natior.al Agri- 
cultural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3123(f)(2)) is 
amended by— 

(1) in subparagraph (E), striking out “Oc- 
tober 31" and inserting in lieu thereof “July 
1”, and 

(2) in subparagraph (F), 


striking out 
“March 1 of” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“February 20 of”. 


EXISTING RESEARCH PROGRAMS 


Sec. 1309. Section 1409 of the National Ag- 
ricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3124) is 
amended by striking out “Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare” each time it appears and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Health and 
Human Services”. 

FEDERAL-STATE PARTNERSHIP 

Sec. 1310. The National Agricultural Re- 
search, Extension, and Teaching Policy Act 
of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3124) is amended to add a 
new section 1409A to read as follows: 

"FEDERAL-STATE PARTNERSHIP AND 
COORDINATION 

“Sec. 1409A. (a) A unique partnership ar- 

rangement exists in food and agricultural 
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research, extension, and teaching between 
the Federal Government and the govern- 
ments of the several States whereby the 
States have accepted and have supported, 
through legislation and appropriations— 

“(1) research programs under— 

“CA) the Act of March 2, 1887 (7 U.S.C. 
361a et seq.), commonly known as the Hatch 
Act of 1887; 

“(B) the Act of October 10, 1962 (16 U.S.C. 
582a et seq.), commonly known as the McIn- 
tire-Stennis Act of 1962; 

“(C) subtitle E of this title; and 

“(D) subtitle G of this title; 

“(2) extension programs under subtitle G 
of this title and the Act of May 8, 1914 (7 
U.S.C. 341 et seq.), commonly known as the 
Smith-Lever Act; and 

“(3) teaching programs under— 

“(A) the Act of July 2, 1862 (7 U.S.C. 301 
et seq.), commonly known as the First Mor- 
rill Act; 

“(B) the Act of August 30, 1890 (7 U.S.C. 
321 et seq.), commonly known as the Second 
Morrill Act; 

“(C) the Act of June 29, 1935 (7 U.S.C. 427 

et seq.), commonly known as the Bankhead- 
Jones Act, 
This partnership in publicly supported agri- 
cultural research, extension, and teaching 
involving the programs of Federal agencies 
and the programs of the States has played a 
major role in the outstanding successes 
achieved in meeting the varied, dispersed, 
and in many cases, site-specific needs of 
American agriculture. This partnership 
must be preserved and enhanced. 

"(bX1) The purpose of this subsection is 
to confer upon the Secretary of Agriculture 
general authority to award contracts, 
grants, or cooperative agreements to further 
the research, extension, or teaching pro- 
grams in the food and agricultural sciences 
of the Department of Agriculture. This au- 


thority supplements all other laws relating 
to the Department of Agriculture and is not 
to be construed as limiting or repealing any 
existing authorities. 

“(2) The Secretary of Agriculture may 


make contracts, grants, or cooperative 
agreements for periods not to exceed five 
years, to State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, State cooperative extension services, 
all colleges and universities, other research 
or education institutions and organizations, 
Federal and private agencies and organiza- 
tions and individuals, and any other con- 
tractor or recipient either foreign or domes- 
tic, to further research, extension, or teach- 
ing programs in the food and agricultural 
sciences of the Department of Agriculture. 

“(3) The Secretary of Agriculture may 
vest title to expendable and nonexpendable 
equipment and supplies and other tangible 
personal property in the contractor or recip- 
ient when the contractor or recipient pur- 
chases such equipment, supplies, and prop- 
erty with contract, grant, or cooperative 
agreement funds and the Secretary deems 
such vesting of title a furtherance of the ag- 
ricultural research, extension, or teaching 
objectives of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

“(4) Unless otherwise provided in this 
title, the Secretary of Agriculture may enter 
into contracts, grants, or cooperative agree- 
ments, as authorized by this subsection, 
without regard to any requirements for 
competition, the provisions of section 5 of 
title 41 of the United States Code, and the 
provisions of section 529 of title 31 of the 
United States Code. 

“(c) In order to promote research and edu- 
cation in food and human nutrition, the 
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Secretary may establish cooperative human 
nutrition centers to focus resources, facili- 
ties, and scientific expertise on particular 
high priority nutrition problems identified 
by the Department. Such centers shall be 
established at State cooperative institutions, 
and at other colleges and universities, 
having a demonstrable capacity to carry out 
human nutrition research and education. 

“(d) In order to meet the increasing needs 
of consumers and families and to promote 
the health and welfare of people, the Secre- 
tary shall ensure that the cooperative re- 
search, extension, and teaching programs of 
the various States adequately address the 
challenges described in paragraph (10) of 
section 1402 of this title. The Secretary may 
implement new cooperative initiatives in 
home economics and related disciplines to 
address such challenges.". 

SECRETARY'S REPORT 


Sec. 1311, Section 1410 of the National Ag- 
ricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3125) is 
amended by— 

(1) striking out “February 1" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “January 1”; and 

(2) striking out “and” at the end of para- 
graph (2); 

(3) striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (3) and inserting in lieu thereof a 
semicolon and the word “and”; and 

(4) adding at the end of section 1410 the 
following new paragraph: 

"(4) in the report of January 1, 1983, the 
Secretary's needs assessment developed pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 1405(11) 
of this title.”. 

LIBRARIES AND INFORMATION NETWORK 

Sec. 1312. Section 1411 of the National Ag- 
ricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3126) is 
amended by— 

(1) in subsection (a)(5), striking out the 
period and inserting in lieu thereof a semi- 
colon and the word “and”; 

(2) adding a new subsection (a)(6) to read 
as follows: 

“(6) the Department of Agriculture estab- 
lish mutually valuable working relation- 
ships with international and foreign infor- 
mation and data programs.". 

(3) amending subsection (bX3) to read as 
follows: 

“(3) providing notification about these col- 
lections on a regular basís to the State coop- 
erative extension services, State educational 
agencies and other interested persons.". 

STAFF SUPPORT FOR THE JOINT COUNCIL AND 

THE ADVISORY BOARD 


Sec. 1313. Section 1412(a) of the National 
Agricultural Research, Extension, and 
Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 
3127(a)) is amended to read as follows: 

"(a) To assist the Joint Council and the 
Advisory Board in the performance of their 
duties, the Secretary may appoint, after 
consultation with the cochairperson of the 
Joint Council and the chairperson of the 
Advisory Board— 

“(1) a full-time executive director who 
shall perform such duties as the cochairper- 
son of the Joint Council and the chairper- 
son of the Advisory Board may direct and 
who shall receive compensation at a rate 
not to exceed the rate payable for GS-18 of 
the General Schedule established in section 
5332 of title 5, United States Code; and 

“(2) a professional staff of not more than 
five full-time employees qualified in the 
food and agricultural sciences, of which one 
shall serve as the executive secretary to the 
Joint Council and one shall serve as the ex- 
ecutive secretary to the Advisory Board.". 
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ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Sec. 1314. (a) Section 1413 of the National 
Agricultural Research, Extension, and 
Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3128) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsections: 

"(c) The President shall appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
an Assistant Secretary of Agriculture who 
shall perform such duties as are necessary 
to carry out this title and who shall receive 
compensation at the rate now or hereafter 
prescribed by law for Assistant Secretaries 
of Agriculture. 

“(d) The Subcommittee on Food, Agricul- 
tural and Forestry Research, the Joint 
Council, the Advisory Board, and others in 
the agricultural science and education 
system shall improve communication and 
interaction among themselves through such 
mechanisms as the exchange of reports, 
joint meetings, and the use of liaison repre- 
sentatives.”’. 

(b) Section 5315 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended in the item relating to As- 
sistant Secretaries of Agriculture by striking 
out “(5)” and inserting in lieu thereof “(6)”. 


GRANTS FOR AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Sec. 1315. (a) Section 2(b) of the Act of 
August 4, 1965 (7 U.S.C. 450i), is amended 
by— 

(1) inserting after the second sentence the 
following: 

“For purposes of the preceding sentence, 
high priority research shall include— 

“(1) basic research aimed at the discovery 
of new scientific principles and techniques 
that may be applicable in agriculture and 
forestry; 

“(2) research aimed at the development of 
new and innovative products, methods, and 
technologies relating to biological nitrogen 
fixation, photosynthesis, and other process- 
es which will improve and increase the pro- 
duction of agricultural and forestry re- 
sources; 

“(3) basis and applied research in the 
fields of animal productivity and health; 

"(4) basic and applied research in the 
fields of soil and water; 

“(5) basic and applied research in the field 
of human nutrition; and 

"(6) research to develop new strains of 
crops, new promising crops, including gua- 
yule, jojoba, and others.", and 

(2) by striking out “and $50,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1982," 
and by inserting in lieu thereof “$50,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1982, $35,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1983, $40,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1984, 
$45,000,000 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1985,". 

(b) Section 2(c) of the Act of August 4, 
1965 (7 U.S.C. 450i(c)) is amended by— 

(1) in paragraph (1), inserting "research 
foundations established by land-grant col- 
leges and universities," after “land-grant 
colleges and universities,", and 

(2) amending paragraph (2) to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(2) to State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, land-grant colleges and universities, 
research foundations established by land- 
grant colleges and universities, colleges and 
universities receiving funds under the Act of 
October 10, 1962 (16 U.S.C. 582a, 582a-1 
through 582a-7), and accredited colleges 
and veterinary medicine, to facilitate or 
expand ongoing State-Federal food and ag- 
ricultural research programs that (A) pro- 
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mote excellence in research, (B) promote 
the development of regional research cen- 
ters, (C) promote the research partnership 
between the Department of Agriculture and 
such colleges and universities, such research 
foundations or State agricultural experi- 
ment stations, or (D) facilitate coordination 
and cooperation of research across State 
lines.". 

(c) Section 2(d) of the Act of August 4, 
1965 (7 U.S.C. 450i(d)) is amended by— 

(1) striking out “the purchase of equip- 
ment” and all that follows through the dash 
and inserting in lieu thereof “the renova- 
tion and refurbishment (including energy 
retrofitting) of research spaces in buildings 
or spaces to be used for research, and the 
purchase and installation of fixed equip- 
ment in such spaces. Such grants may be 
used for new construction only for auxiliary 
facilities and fixed equipment used for re- 
search in such facilities, such as green- 
houses, insectaries, and research farm struc- 
tures and installations. Such grants shall be 
made to—”, 

(2) in paragraph (1), striking out "avail- 
able; and" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“available;”, 

(3) in paragraph (2), striking out the 
period and inserting in lieu thereof a semi- 
colon, and 

(4) inserting after paragraph (2) the fol- 
lowing new paragraphs: 

“(3) each cooperating forestry school not 
described in paragraph (1), in an amount 
which is equal to 10 per centum of the 
funds received by such school under the Act 
of October 10, 1962 (16 U.S.C. 582a et seq.), 
commonly known as the MclIntire-Stennis 
Act of 1962; and 

“(4) each college eligible to receive funds 
under the Act of August 30, 1890 (7 U.S.C. 
321 et seq.), including Tuskegee Institute, in 
an amount which is equal to 10 per centum 
of the funds received by such college under 
section 1445 of this title.”. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
RESEARCH FACILITIES ACT OF 1963 


Sec. 1316. Section 4(a) of the Act of July 
22, 1963 (7 U.S.C. 390c(a), is amended by 
striking out “and $31,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1982," and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$15,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1982, 
$19,000,000 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1983, $23,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1984, $27,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1985,". 


FEDERAL SUPPORT OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE 
FOOD AND AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES 


Sec. 1317. (a) Section 1417(a) of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Research, Extension, 
and Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 
3152(aa)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(a)(1) The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
promote and develop higher education in 
the food and agricultural sciences by formu- 
lating and administering higher education 
programs. 
"(2) The Secretary may make grants to 
land-grant colleges and universities, and to 
other colleges and universities having a de- 
monstrable capacity to carry out food and 
agricultural teaching, for a period not to 
exceed five years— 

"CA) to strengthen institutional capacities 
to respond to State, national, or internation- 
al educational needs in the food and agricul- 
tural sciences; 

“(B) to attract students and to educate 
them as needed in the food and agricultural 
sciences, and to attract needed professionals 
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to provide for their professional improve- 
ment in the food and agricultural sciences; 

"(C) to design and implement innovative 
food and agricultural educational programs; 
and 

"(D) to facilitate cooperative agreements 

between two or more eligible institutions to 
maximize the use of faculty and facilities to 
improve their food and agricultural teach- 
ing programs. 
Such grants shall be made without regard 
to matching funds, but each recipient insti- 
tution shall have a significant ongoing com- 
mitment to the food and agricultural scienc- 
es generally and to the specific subject area 
for which such grant is to be used. 

“(3) The Secretary may make competitive 
grants to colleges and universities for a 
period not to exceed five years— 

“(A) to develop or administer programs to 
meet unique food and agricultural educa- 
tional problems; and 

“(B) to administer and conduct specialized 
programs to attract individuals for under- 
graduate and graduate programs and to ad- 
minister and conduct graduate fellowship 
programs to meet regional and national ob- 
jectives in the food and agricultural scienc- 
es. 

Such grants shall be made without regard 
to matching funds provided by recipients."'. 

(b) Section 1417(c) of the National Agri- 
cultural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3152(0) is 
amended to add at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: “There are hereby transferred to 
the Secretary of Agriculture all the func- 
tions and duties of the Secretary of Educa- 
tion under the Act of June 29, 1935 (7 U.S.C. 
329 et seq.) applicable to activities and pro- 
grams for which funds are made available 
under section 22 of such Act."'. 

(c) Section 1417(d) of the National Agri- 
cultural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3152(d)) is amended by 
striking out ‘‘and $50,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1982,” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$25,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1982, 
$30,000,000 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1983, $35,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1984, $40,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1985,". 

TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS UNDER THE MORRILL 

ACT 

Sec. 1318. There are hereby transferred to 
the Secretary of Agriculture all the func- 
tions and duties of the Secretary of Educa- 
tion under the Act of August 30, 1890 (7 
U.S.C. 321 et seq.). 

REDESIGNATION OF INSTRUCTION FUNDING 


Sec. 1319. (a) The first section of the Act 
of August 30, 1890 (7 U.S.C. 322) is amended 
by striking out "agriculture, the mechanic 
arts," and all that follows through ''indus- 
tries of life" and inserting in lieu thereof 
"food and agricultural sciences". 

(b) The tenth undesignated paragraph 
under the heading "DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE” of the Act of March 4, 1907 (34 Stat. 
1282) is amended by striking out ''agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts" the second 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“food and agricultural sciences". 

RESEARCH GRANTS ON PRODUCTION AND MAR- 
KETING OF ALCOHOL FUELS AND INDUSTRIAL 
HYDROCARBONS FROM AGRICULTURAL PROD- 
UCTS 
Sec. 1320. Section 1419(a) of the National 

Agricultural Research, Extension, and 

Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 

3154(a)) is amended by— 
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(1) striking out “four,” and 

(2) striking out “and September 30, 1982" 
and all that follows through the period at 
the end of that sentence and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “, September 30, 
1982, September 30, 1983, September 30, 
1984, September 30, 1985: Provided, That 
the total amount of such appropriations 
shall not exceed $40,000,000 during the 
eight-year period beginning October 1, 1977, 
and shall not exceed such sums as may be 
authorized by law for any fiscal year subse- 
quent to such period: Provided further, That 
not more than a total of $5,000,000 may be 
awarded to the colleges and universities of 
any one State." 

Sec. 1321. Section 1424 of the National Ag- 
ricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3174) is 
amended to read as follows: 


"ASSESSMENT OF FOOD AND HUMAN NUTRITION 
RESEARCH CENTERS 


“Sec. 1424. The Secretary shall make a 
study assessing the accomplishments, costs, 
and benefits of existing regional food and 
human nutrition research centers as estab- 
lished by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, recommendations relating to 
funding levels, the status of grants to build 
or supply the regional research centers, and 
progress toward achieving cooperation with 
States and others in the use of Federal fa- 
cilities in research carried out to achieve the 
policy set forth in section 1421 of this title. 
The Secretary shall complete this study and 
submit a report setting forth the findings of 
the study and recommendations for the im- 
plementation of these findings, as a part of 
the report the Secretary is required to 
submit to Congress pursuant to section 
1405(6) of this title, not later than the 
second annual budget submission following 
the effective date of this title.”’. 

Sec. 1322. Section 1427 of the National Ag- 
ricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3177) is 
amended to read as follows: 


"HUMAN NUTRITION RESEARCH AND 
INFORMATION MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 


“Sec, 1427. The Secretary and the Secre- 
tary of Health and Human Services shall 
formulate and submit to Congress, within 
one hundred and twenty days after the date 
of enactment of this title, a plan for a 
human nutrition research management 
system. This system shall be based on on- 
line data support capability allowing for 
fiscal accounting, management, and control 
of cross-agency human nutrition research 
activities. The plan shall provide for man- 
agement activities of all agencies managing 
funds for human nutrition research activi- 
ties under existing authorities and contain 
recommendations for any additional au- 
thorities necessary to achieve a human nu- 
trition research management system." 


CONFORMING AMENDMENT 


Sec. 1323. Section 1429 of the National Ag- 
ricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (" U.S.C. 3191) is 
amended by revising the last sentence there- 
of to read as follows: “It is recognized that 
the total animal health and disease research 
and extension efforts of the several State 
colleges and universities and of the Federal 
Government would be more effective if 
there were close coordination between such 
programs, and it is further recognized that 
colleges and universities having accredited 
colleges of veterinary medicine and State 
agricultural experiment stations which con- 
duct animal health and disease research are 
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especially vital in training research workers 
in animal health.”. 


ELIGIBLE INSTITUTIONS FOR ANIMAL HEALTH 
AND DISEASE RESEARCH FUNDS 


Sec. 1324. Section 1430 of the National Ag- 
ricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3192) is 
amended by amending paragraph (1) to read 
as follows: 

“(1) the term ‘eligible institution’ means 
an accredited school or college of veterinary 
medicine or a State agricultural experiment 
station which conducts animal health and 
disease research.". 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR ANIMAL HEALTH AND DIS- 
EASE RESEARCH PROGRAMS AT ELIGIBLE INSTI- 
TUTIONS 


Sec. 1325. Section 1433(a) of the National 
Agricultural Research, Extension, and 
Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3195) 
is hereby amended by striking out the first 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof: 
“There are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated such funds as Congress may deter- 
mine necessary to support continuing 
animal health and disease research pro- 
grams at eligible institutions, but not to 
exceed $25,000,000 annually for the period 
beginning October 1, 1981, and ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1985, and not in excess of such 
sums as may after the date of enactment of 
this title be authorized by law for any subse- 
quent fiscal year. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR RESEARCH ON SPECIFIC 

NATIONAL OR REGIONAL ANIMAL HEALTH OR 

DISEASE PROBLEMS 


Sec. 1326. (a) Section 1434(a) of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Research, Extension, 
and Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 
3196) is hereby amended by striking out the 
first sentence and inserting in lieu thereof: 
“There are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated such funds as Congress may deter- 


mine necessary to support research on spe- 
cific national or regional animal health or 
disease problems, but not to exceed 
$35,000,000 annually for the period begin- 
ning October 1, 1981, and ending September 
30, 1985, and not in excess of such sums as 
may after the date of enactment of this title 
be authorized by law for any subsequent 
fiscal year. 

(b) Section 1434(b) of the National Agri- 
cultural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3196(b)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Funds appropriated under this sec- 
tion shall be awarded in the form of grants, 
for periods not to exceed five years, to eligi- 
ble institutions.”’. 

(c) Section 1434 of the National Agricul- 
tural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3196) is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsections: 

“(c) In order to establish a rational alloca- 
tion of funds appropriated under this sec- 
tion, the Secretary shall establish annually 
priority lists of animal health and disease 
problems of national or regional signifi- 
cance. Such lists shall be prepared after 
consultation with the Joint Council, the Ad- 
visory Board, and the Board. Any recom- 
mendations made in connection with such 
consultation shall not be controlling on the 
Secretary’s determination of priorities. In 
establishing such priorities, the Secretary, 
the Joint Council, the Advisory Board, and 
the Board shall consider the following fac- 
tors: 

“(1) any health or disease problem which 
causes or may cause significant economic 
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losses to any part of the livestock produc- 
tion industry; 

“(2) whether current scientific knowledge 
necessary to prevent, cure, or abate such a 
health or disease problem is adequate; and 

“(3) whether the status of scientific re- 
search is such that accomplishments may be 
anticipated through the application of sci- 
entific effort to such health or disease prob- 
lem. 

"(d) Without regard to any consultation 
under subsection (c), the Secretary shall, to 
the extent feasible, award grants to eligible 
institutions on the basis of the priorities as- 
signed through a peer review system. Grant- 
ees shall be selected on a competitive basis 
in accordance with such procedures as the 
Secretary may establish. 

“(e) In the case of multiyear grants, the 
Secretary shall distribute funds to grant re- 
cipients on & schedule which is reasonably 
related to the timetable required for the or- 
derly conduct of the research project in- 
volved.". 


EXTENSION AT 1890 LAND-GRANT COLLEGES, 
INCLUDING TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


Sec. 1327. Section 1444 of the National Ag- 
ricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3211(a)) is 
amended by— 

(1) in subsection (a), 

(a) inserting "and ending with the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1982," after “Be- 
ginning with the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1979,", and 

(b) inserting after the second sentence 
thereof the following: "Beginning with the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1983 there 
shall be appropriated under this section for 
each fiscal year an amount not less than 7 
per centum of the total appropriations for 
such year under the Act of May 8, 1914 (7 
U.S.C. 341-349)."; 

(2) in subsection (bX2XB), inserting "cur- 
rent at the time each such additional sum is 
first appropriated" after "the last preceding 
decennial census" both times it appears; 

(3) in subsection (c), striking out “‘adminis- 
trative head for extension" and inserting in 
lieu thereof “extension administrator”; and 

(4) in subsection (d), striking out “submit- 
ted by the proper officials of each institu- 
tion" and inserting in lieu thereof “submit- 
ted, as part of the State plan of work.". 


AGRICULTURE RESEARCH IN 1890 LAND-GRANT 
COLLEGES, INCLUDING TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


Sec. 1328. (a) Section 1445 of the National 
Agricultural Research, Extension, and 
Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3222) 
is amended by— 

(1) in subsection (bX1), adding at the end 
thereof a new sentence to read as follows: 
"These administrative funds may be used 
for transportation of scientists who are not 
officers or employees of the United States 
to research meetings convened for the pur- 
pose of assessing research opportunities or 
research planning."; 

(2) in subsection (bX2XB), inserting '"cur- 
rent at the time each such additional sum is 
first appropriated" after "the last preceding 
decennial census" both tímes it appears; and 

(3) in subsections (c) and (d), striking out 
"chief administrative officer" each time it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof “re- 
search director". 

(bX1) The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
make a grant of funds appropriated under 
paragraph (5) to the one college of all the 
colleges eligible to receive funds under the 
Act of August 30, 1980 (7 U.S.C. 321), includ- 
ing Tuskegee Institute which, on the date of 
the enactment of this title— 
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(A) has initiated a dairy goat research pro- 
gram, and 

(B) has the best demonstrable capacity to 
carry out dairy goat research. 

(2) Any grant received under paragraph 
(1) by such college may be expended to— 

(A) pay expenses incurred in conducting 
dairy goat research, 

(B) print and disseminate the results of 
such research, 

(C) contribute to the retirement of em- 
ployees engaged in such research, 

(D) plan, administer, and direct such re- 
search, and 

(E) construct, acquire, alter, and repair 
buildings necessary to conduct such re- 
search. 

(3XA) Under the terms of such grant, 
funds appropriated under paragraph (5) of 
this subsection for a fiscal year shall be paid 
to such college in equal quarterly install- 
ments beginning on or about the first day of 
October of such year upon vouchers ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

(B) Not later than sixty days after the end 
of each fiscal year for which funds are paid 
under subsection (a) to such college, the 
chief administrative officer of such college 
shall submit to the Secretary of Agriculture 
a detailed statement of the disbursements in 
such fiscal year of funds received by such 
college under such subsection. 

(C) If any of the funds so received by such 
college are by any action or contingency 
misapplied, lost, or diminished, then— 

v such college shall replace such funds, 
an 

(ii) the Secretary shall not distribute to 
such college any other funds under subsec- 
tion (a) until such replacement is made. 

(4) For purposes of section 1445(e) of the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 
3222(e), research and experiments funded 
under this subsection shall be deemed to be 
research and experiments funded under sec- 
tion 1445 of such Act. 

(5) There is authorized to be appropriated 
for each of the fiscal years 1982, 1983, 1984, 
and 1985 an amount equal to one percent of 
the aggregate amount of funds appropriated 
to carry out section 1445 of the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3222) in 
the fiscal year preceding the fiscal year for 
which funds are authorized to be appropri- 
ated under this paragraph. 


SOLAR ENERGY DEFINITION 


Sec. 1439. Section 1457 of the National Ag- 
ricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3282) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 1457. For purposes of this subtitle, 
the term ‘solar energy’ means energy de- 
rived from sources (other than fossil fuels) 
and technologies included in the Federal 
Non-Nuclear Research and Development 
Act of 1974, as amended.". 


INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH AND 
EXTENSION 


Sec. 1330. Section 1458 of the National Ag- 
ricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3291) is 
amended by— 

(1) in subsection (3), striking out “work 
with developed countries on agricultural” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “work with de- 
veloped and transitional countries on food, 
agricultural and related”; 

(2) in subsection (5), striking out the 
period and inserting in lieu thereof a semi- 
colon and the word “and”; and 

(3) adding a new paragraph to read as fol- 
lows: 
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"(6) provide specialized or technical serv- 
ices on an advance of funds or a reimbursa- 
ble basis to United States colleges and uni- 
versities carrying out international food, ag- 
ricultural, and related research and develop- 
ment projects and activities. All funds re- 
ceived in payment for furnishing specialized 
or technical services authorized under this 
subsection shall be deposited to the credit 
of the appropriation from which the cost of 
providing such services has been paid or is 
to be charged.". 

AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS FOR EX- 

ISTING AND CERTAIN NEW AGRICULTURAL PRO- 

GRAMS 


Sec. 1431. (a) Section 1463(a) of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Research, Extension, 
and Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 
3311(2) is amended by striking out “and 
$780,000,000 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1982," and inserting in lieu 
thereof ''$780,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1982, $800,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1983, 
$820,000,000 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1984, $840,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1985,". 

(b) Section 1463(b) of the National Agri- 
cultural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3311(b) is 
amended by striking out “and $220,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1982,” and inserting in lieu thereof 
'**$220,000,000 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1982, $245,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1983, 
$270,000,000 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1984, $295,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1985,". 

(c) Section 1463 of the National Agricul- 
tural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3311) is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof a new sub- 
section to read as follows: 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, effective beginning October 1, 1983, 
not less than 25 per centum of the total 
funds appropriated to the Secretary in any 
fiscal year for the conduct of the coopera- 
tive research program provided for under 
the Act of March 2, 1887, commonly known 
as the Hatch Act (7 U.S.C. 361a, et seq.); the 
cooperative forestry research program pro- 
vided for under the Act of October 10, 1962, 
commonly known as the McIntire-Stennis 
Act (16 U.S.C. 582a, et seq.); the special and 
competitive grants programs provided for in 
sections 2(b) and 2(c) of the Act of August 4, 
1965 (7 U.S.C. 405i); the animal health re- 
search program provided for under sections 
1433 and 1434 of this title; the native latex 
research program provided for in the Native 
Latex Commercialization and Economic De- 
velopment Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 178, et seq.); 
and the research provided for under various 
statutes for which funds are appropriated 
under the Agricultural Research heading or 
a successor heading, shall be appropriated 
for research at State agricultural experi- 
ment stations pursuant to the provision of 
the Act of March 2, 1887, commonly known 
as the Hatch Act (7 U.S.C. 361a, et seq.).". 

AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
EXTENSION EDUCATION 

Sec. 1332. Section 1464 of the National Ag- 
ricultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3312) is 
amended by striking out “and $350,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1982” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$350,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1982, $370,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1983, 
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$390,000,000 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1984, $410,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1985,". 


INDIRECT COSTS AND TUITION REMISSION 


Sec. 1333. Subtitle K of the National Agri- 
cultural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3311-3316) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

"RESTRICTION ON TREATMENT OF INDIRECT 
COSTS AND TUITION REMISSION 


“Sec. 1471. Funds made available by the 
Secretary of Agriculture under established 
Federal-State partnership arrangements to 
State cooperative institutions under the 
Acts referred to in section 1404(16) of this 
Act and funds made available under subsec- 
tion (c)(2) and subsection (d) of section 2 of 
the Act of August 4, 1965 (7 U.S.C, 450i); 
shall not be subject to reduction for indirect 
costs or for tuition remission. No indirect 
costs or tuition remission shall be charged 
against funds in connection with coopera- 
tive agreements between the Department of 
Agriculture and State cooperative institu- 
tions if the cooperative program or project 
involved is of mutual interest to all the par- 
ties and if all the parties contribute to the 
cooperative agreement involved.". 


AQUACULTURE AND RANGELAND RESEARCH 


Sec. 1334. The National Agricultural Re- 
search, Extension, and Teaching Policy Act 
of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3301-3304) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subtitles L and M: 


“Subtitle L—Aquaculture 
"PURPOSE 


“Sec. 1475. It is the purpose of this sub- 
title to promote research and extension ac- 
tivities of the institutions hereinafter cited 
in section 1476(b) of this Act, and to coordi- 
nate their efforts as an integral part and in 
implementation of the 'National Aquacul- 
tural Act of 1980' (Public Law 96-362; 16 
U.S.C. 2801) by encouraging landowners, in- 
dividuals, and commercial institutions to de- 
velop aquaculture production and facilities 
and sound aquacultural practices that will, 
through research and technology transfer 
programs, provide for the increased produc- 
tion and marketing of aquacultural food 
products. 


"AQUACULTURE ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


“Sec, 1476. (a) The Secretary may develop 
and implement a cooperative research and 
extension program to encourage the devel- 
opment, management, and production of im- 
portant aquatic food species within the sev- 
eral States and territories of the United 
States; in accordance with the National 
Aquacultural Plan and revisions thereto de- 
veloped under the National Aquacultural 
Act of 1980. 

"(b) The Secretary may make grants to— 

“(1) land-grant colleges and universities; 

"(2) State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions; and 

“(3) colleges, universities, and Federal lab- 
oratories having a demonstrable capacity to 
conduct aquacultural research, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary; 


for research and extension to facilitate or 
expand promising advances in the produc- 
tion and marketing of aquacultural food 
species and products. No grant may be made 
under this subsection unless the State in 
which the grant recipient is located makes a 
matching grant to such recipient equal to 
the amount of the grant to be made under 
this subsection, and unless the grant is in 
implementation of the National Aquacul- 
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tural Plan and revision thereto developed 
under the National Aquacultural Act of 
1980. 

"(c) The Secretary may assist States to 
formulate aquaculture development plans 
for the enhancement of the production and 
marketing of aquacultural species and prod- 
ucts from such States and may make grants 
to States on a matching basis, as determined 
by the Secretary. The aggregate amount of 
the grants made to any one State under this 
subsection may not exceed $50,000. The 
plans shall be consistent with the National 
Aquaculture Plan, and revisions thereto, de- 
veloped under the National Aquaculture Act 
of 1980. 

“(d) To provide for aquacultural research, 
development, and demonstration projects 
having a national or regional application, 
the Secretary may establish in existing Fed- 
eral facilities or in cooperation with State 
agencies (including State departments of ag- 
riculture), and land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities, up to four aquacultural research, 
development, and demonstration centers in 
the United States for the performance of 
aquacultural research, extension work, and 
demonstration projects. Funds made avail- 
able for the operation of such regional cen- 
ters may be used for the rehabilitation of 
existing buildings or facilities to house such 
centers, but may not be used for the con- 
struction or acquisition of new buildings or 
facilities. 

"(e) Not later than one year after the ef- 
fective date of this subtitle and not later 
than March 1 of each year, the Secretary 
shall submit a report to the President, the 
Committee on Agriculture of the House of 
Representatives, the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the House of Representatives, 
the Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry of the Senate, and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the Senate, a 
summary outlining progress of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in meeting the pur- 
poses of the programs established under 
this subtitle. 


"AQUACULTURE ADVISORY BOARD 


“Sec. 1477. (a) The Secretary shall estab- 
lish within the Department of Agriculture a 
board to be known as the Aquaculture Advi- 
sory Board (hereinafter in this subtitle re- 
ferred to as the “Board”) which shall have a 
term of five years and which shall be com- 
posed of the following twelve members ap- 
pointed by the Secretary— 

"(1) four representatives of the Science 
and Education Administration, Department 
of Agriculture; and 

“(2) eight members appointed by the Sec- 
retary comprised of— 

“(A) two members representing coopera- 
tive extension services; 

“(B) two members representing State agri- 
cultural experiment stations; and 

"(C) four members representing national 
aquaculture organizations. 


Members of the Board shall serve without 
compensation for such service. While away 
from their homes or regular places of busi- 
ness in the performance of services for the 
Board, members of the Board shall be al- 
lowed travel expenses, including per diem in 
lieu of subsistence, in the same manner as 
persons employed intermittently in the 
Government service are allowed expenses 
under section 5703 of title 5 of the United 
States Code. 

"(b) The Board shall meet at the call of 
the Secretary, but at least annually, to con- 
sult with and advise the Secretary with re- 
spect to the implementation of this subtitle 
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and to recommend priorities for the conduct 
of research and extension programs author- 
ized in this subtitle, under such rules and 
procedures for conducting business as the 
Secretary may, in the Secretary’s discretion, 
prescribe. 


“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 1478. (a) There is authorized to be 
appropriated $7,500,000 for each fiscal year 
beginning after the effective date of this 
subtitle, and ending with the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1985, and not in 
excess of such sums as may after the date of 
enactment of this title be authorized by law 
for any subsequent fiscal year. 

“(b) Funds appropriated under subsection 
(a) shall be allocated by the Secretary for 
work to be done as mutually agreed upon 
between the Secretary and the institutions 
described in section 1476(b). The Secretary 
shall, whenever possible, consult with the 
Board in developing plans for the use of 
these funds.". 


“Subtitle M—Rangeland Research 
"PURPOSE 


“Sec. 1479. It is the purpose of this sub- 
title to promote the general welfare 
through improved productivity of the Na- 
tion’s rangelands, which comprise 60 per 
centum of United States land area. Most of 
these rangelands are unsuited for cultiva- 
tion, but produce a great volume of forage 
inedible by humans, but readily converted 
to high quality food protein by grazing ani- 
mals in the most energy efficient form of 
agriculture. These native grazing lands 
occur throughout the United States and 
provide the source for major segments of 
the Nation’s livestock industry. In addition 
to the many directly dependent on range, 
other segments of agriculture are indirectly 
dependent on range-fed livestock the har- 
vest crop aftermath and to stabilize grain 
prices by substituting forage for grain in 
times of grain scarcity or being fed more 
grain in times of surplus. Recent resource 
assessments indicate that forage production 
of rangeland can be increased at least 100 
per centum through development and appli- 
cation of improved range management prac- 
tices while simultaneously enhancing wild- 
life, watershed, recreational, and aesthetic 
values and reducing hazards of erosion and 
flooding. 


“RANGELAND RESEARCH PROGRAM 


“Sec. 1480. The Secretary may develop 
and implement a cooperative rangeland re- 
search program in coordination with the 
program carried out under the Renewable 
Resources Extension Act of 1978 to improve 
the production and quality of desirable 
native forages or introduced forages which 
are managed in a similar manner to native 
forages for livestock and wildlife. The pro- 
gram shall include studies of: (1) manage- 
ment of rangelands and agricultural land as 
integrated systems for more efficient utili- 
zation of crops and waste products in the 
production of food and fiber; (2) manage- 
ment of rangeland watersheds to improve 
the condition of water utilization, water 
yield, water quality, and water conservation, 
and to protect against onsite and offsite 
damage of resources from floods, erosion, 
and other detrimental influences and to 
remedy unsatisfactory and unstable range- 
land conditions; (3) revegetation and reha- 
bilitation of rangelands including the con- 
trol of undesirable species of plants; and (4) 
such other matters as the Secretary consid- 
ers appropriate. 
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“RANGELAND RESEARCH GRANTS 


“Sec. 1481. The Secretary may make 
grants to land-grant colleges and universi- 
ties, State agricultural experiment stations, 
and to colleges and universities and Federal 
laboratories having a demonstrable capacity 
in rangeland research, as determined by the 
Secretary, to carry out rangeland research. 
This grant program shall be based on a 
matching formula of 50 per centum Federal 
and 50 per centum non-Federal funding. 

“REPORTS 


“Sec. 1482. Not later than one year after 
the date of the enactment of this subtitle, 
and not later than March 1 of each succes- 
sive year the Secretary shall submit a report 
to the President, the House Committee on 
Agriculture, the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, the Senate Committee on Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition, and Forestry, and the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, out- 
lining progress of the Department in meet- 
ing the program requirements set forth in 
section 1480 of this subtitle. 


“RANGELAND RESEARCH ADVISORY BOARD 


“Sec. 1483. (a) The Secretary shall estab- 
lish a board to be known as the Rangeland 
Research Advisory Board which shall have 
a term of four years, and which shall be 
composed of the following twelve members 
appointed by the Secretary: 

“(1) Four representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Science and Educa- 
tion Administration, 

“(2) Four representatives of the State Ag- 
ricultural experiment stations, and 

“(3) Four representatives of national 
rangeland and range livestock organizations. 


The members shall serve without compensa- 
tion, if not otherwise officers or employees 
of the United States, except that they shall, 
while away from their homes or regular 
places of business in the performance of 
services for the Board, be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of subsist- 
ence, in the same manner as persons em- 
ployed intermittently in the Government 
service are allowed expenses under sections 
5701 through 5707 of title 5 of the United 
States Code. 

"(b) The Board shall meet at the call of 
the Secretary, but at least once annually, to 
consult with and advise the Secretary with 
respect to the implementation of this sub- 
title and to recommend priorities for the 
conduct of programs authorized under this 
subtitle, under such rules and procedures 
for conducting business as the Secretary 
shall prescribe. 


“APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 1484. (a) There are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated, to implement the 
provisions of this subtitle, such sums not to 
exceed $10,000,000 annually for the period 
beginning October 1, 1981, and ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1985, and thereafter such sums 
as may after the date of enactment of this 
subtitle be authorized by law for any subse- 
quent fiscal year. 

“(b) Funds appropriated under this sec- 
tion shall be allocated by the Secretary to 
eligible institutions for work to be done as 
mutually agreed upon between the Secre- 
tary and the eligible institution or institu- 
tions. The Secretary shall, whenever possi- 
ble, consult the Board in developing plans 
for the use of these funds.". 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Sec. 1335. The table of contents of the 


Food and Agriculture Act of 1977 is amend- 
ed by— 
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(1) inserting immediately after the item 
referring to section 1409 the following new 
item: 


"Sec. 1409A. Federal-State partnership and 
coordination."; and 


(2) adding at the end of title XIV the fol- 
lowing new items: 


"Subtitle L—Agriculture 


“Sec. 1475. Purpose. 

“Sec. 1476. Agriculture assistance programs. 

“Sec. 1477. Aquaculture Advisory Board. 

“Sec. 1478. Authorization of appropria- 
tions.". 


"Subtitle M—Rangeland Research 


“Sec. 1479. Purpose. 

“Sec. 1480. Rangeland research program. 

“Sec. 1481. Rangeland research grants. 

“Sec. 1482. Reports. 

“Sec. 1483. Rangeland Research Advisory 
Board. 

“Sec. 1484. Appropriations.”. 


M'INTIRE-STENNIS ACT AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 1336. (a) Section 1 of the Act of Octo- 
ber 10, 1962 (16 U.S.C. 582a), commonly 
known as the McIntire-Stennis Act of 1962, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: "It is also recognized that the 
provisions of this Act are essential to assist 
in providing the research background which 
undergirds the Forest and Rangeland Re- 
newable Resources Planning Act of 1974, 
the Renewable Resources Extension Act of 
1978, and the Soil and Water Conservation 
Act of 1978.". 

(b) Section 2 of the Act of October 10, 
1962 (16 U.S.C, 582a-1), commonly known as 
the McIntire-Stennis Act of 1962, is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: "If more than one institution within a 
State is certified as qualifying for assist- 
ance, then it shall be the responsibility of 
such institutions in agreement with the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, to develop comple- 
mentary programs of forestry research for 
the State." 

(c) Section 5 and section 6 of the Act of 
August 10, 1962 (16 U.S.C. 582a-4, 5822-5), 
commonly known as the McIntire-Stennis 
Act of 1962, are amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary shall prescribe 
such rules as may be necessary to carry out 
this Act and to furnish such advice and as- 
sistance through a cooperative State forest- 
ry research unit in the Department of Agri- 
culture as will best promote the purposes of 
this Act. 

“(b) The Secretary shall appoint a council 
of not fewer than 16 members which shall 
be constituted to give representation to Fed- 
eral and State agencies concerned with de- 
veloping and utilizing the Nation's forest re- 
sources, the forest industries, the forestry 
schools of the State-certified eligible institu- 
tions, and volunteer public groups con- 
cerned with forests and related natural re- 
sources. The council shall meet at least an- 
nually and shall submit a report to the Sec- 
retary on regional and national planning 
and coordination of forestry research within 
the Federal and State agencies, forestry 
schools, and the forest industries, and shall 
advise the Secretary on the apportionment 
of funds. The Secretary shall seek, at least 
once each year, the advice of the council to 
accomplish efficiently the purposes of this 
Act. 

"SEc. 6. Apportionments among partici- 
pating States shall be determined by the 
Secretary after consultation with the coun- 
cil appointed under section 5. In making 
such apportionments, consideration shall be 
given to pertinent factors including non- 
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Federal expenditures for forestry research 
by State-certified eligible institutions, areas 
of non-Federal commercial forest land, and 
the volume of timber cut annually. Three 
per centum of such funds as may be appro- 
priated shall be made available to the Secre- 
tary for administration of this Act.". 

PROHIBITION AGAINST REDUCTION OF STATE 

FUNDS UPON INCREASE IN FEDERAL ALLOTMENT 

Sec. 1337. (a) Section 3 of the Act of 
March 2, 1887 (7 U.S.C. 361c), commonly 
known as the Hatch Act of 1887, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new subsec- 
tion (g) as follows: 

“(g) If in any year the amount made avail- 
able by a State from its own funds (includ- 
ing any revenue-sharing funds) to a State 
agricultural experiment station is reduced 
because of an increase in the allotment 
made available under this Act, the allot- 
ment to the State agricultural experiment 
station from the appropriation in the next 
succeeding fiscal year shall be reduced in an 
equivalent amount. The Secretary shall re- 
apportion the amount of such reduction to 
other States for use by their agricultural ex- 
periment stations." 

(b) Section 4 of the Act of October 10, 
1962 (16 U.S.C. 5822-3), commonly known as 
the McIntire-Stennis Act of 1962, is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: “If in any year the amount made avail- 
able by a State from its own funds (includ- 
ing any revenue-sharing funds) to a State- 
certified institution eligible for assistance 
under this Act is reduced because of an in- 
crease in the allotment made available 
under this Act, the allotment of such State- 
certified institution from the next succeed- 
ing appropriation shall be reduced in an 
equivalent amount. The Secretary shall re- 
apportion the amount of such reduction to 
other eligible colleges and universities of 
the same State if there be any that qualify 
therefor and, if there be none, the Secretary 
shall reapportion such amount to the quali- 
fying colleges and universities of other 
States participating in the forestry research 
program." 

EXCESS FEDERAL PROPERTY 

Sec. 1338. Section 202(d)(2) of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 (40 U.S.C. 483) is amended by— 

(1) striking out the word “or” at the end 
of subparagraph (C); 

(2) striking out the period at the end of 
subparagraph (D) and inserting in lieu 
thereof a semicolon and the word “or”; and 

(3) adding the following new subpara- 
graph immediately after subparagraph (D): 

“(E) property furnished by the Secretary 
of Agriculture to any State or county exten- 
sion service engaged in cooperative agricul- 
tural extension work pursuant to the Act of 
May 8, 1914, commonly known as the 
Smith-Lever Act (7 U.S.C. 341 et seq.); any 
State experiment station engaged in cooper- 
ative agricultural research work pursuant to 
the Act of March 2, 1887, commonly known 
as the Hatch Act (7 U.S.C. 361a et seq.); and 
any institution engaged in cooperative agri- 
cultural research and extension work pursu- 
ant to sections 1444 and 1445 of the Nation- 
al Agricultural Research, Extension, and 
Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3221- 
22), where title is retained in the United 
States. For the purpose of this provision, 
the term ‘State’ means any one of the fifty 
States, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
Guam, American Samoa, the Common- 
wealth of the Northern Marianas, the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, the Virgin 
Islands of the United States, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.". 
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APPORTIONMENT OF FUNDS APPROPRIATED FOR 
SCHOOLS OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Sec. 1339. Section 1415(cX2) of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Research, Extension, 
and Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 
3151(cX2)) is amended by striking out the 
colon and the proviso. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 1340, This title and the amendments 
made by this title shall take effect on Octo- 
ber 1, 1981. 


AUTHORITY TO AWARD GRANTS TO UPGRADE 1890 
LAND-GRANT COLLEGE RESEARCH FACILITIES 


Sec. 1341. (a) It is hereby declared to be 
the intent of the Congress to assist the in- 
stitutions eligible to receive funds under the 
Act of August 30, 1890 (7 U.S.C. 321-326 and 
328), including Tuskegee Institute (herein- 
after referred to in this section as “eligible 
institutions”), in the acquisition and im- 
provement of research facilities and equip- 
ment so that eligible institutions may par- 
ticipate fully with the State agricultural ex- 
periment stations in a balanced attack on 
the research needs of the people of their 
States. 

(b) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Secretary of Agriculture 
for the purpose of carrying out the provi- 
sions of this section $100,000,000 for each of 
the fiscal years 1982 through 1986, such 
sums to remain available until expended. 

(c) Four per centum of the sums appropri- 
ated pursuant to this section shall be available 
to the Secretary for administration of this 
grants program. The remaining funds shall 
be available for grants to the eligible insti- 
tutions for the purpose of assisting them in 
the purchase of equipment and land, and 
the planning, construction, alteration, or 
renovation of buildings to strengthen their 
capacity to conduct research in the food and 
agricultural sciences. 

(d) Grants awarded pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall be made in such amounts and 
under such terms and conditions as the Sec- 
retary shall determine necessary for carry- 
ing out the purposes of this section. 

(e) Federal funds provided under this sec- 
tion may not be utilized for the payment of 
any overhead costs of the eligible institu- 
tions. 

(f) The Secretary may promulgate such 
rules and regulations as the Secretary may 
deem necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this section. 

TITLE XIV—CREDIT, RURAL 

DEVELOPMENT, AND FAMILY FARMS 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION REAL ESTATE 
AND OPERATING LOANS TO COOPERATIVES 


Sec. 1401. (a) The last sentence of section 
302 of the Consolidated Farm and Rural De- 
velopment Act (7 U.S.C. 1922) is amended 
by striking out “cooperatives, corporations, 
and partnerships’, and inserting in lieu 
thereof “corporations and partnerships’, 
and by inserting immediately before the 
period at the end thereof the following: “in 
the case of cooperatives, corporations, and 
partnerships". 

(b) The last sentence of section 311(a) of 
the Consolidated Farm and Rural Develop- 
ment Act (7 U.S.C. 1941(a)) is amended by 
striking out “cooperatives, corporations and 
partnerships", and inserting in lieu thereof 
"corporations, and partnerships", and by in- 
serting immediately before the period at the 
end thereof the following: "in the case of 
cooperatives, corporations, and partner- 
ships”. 
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BORROWER'S NET WORTH; ANNUAL REPORT 


Sec. 1402. The Consolidated Farm and 
Rural Development Act is amended by— 

(1) in section 333(a), inserting the designa- 
tion “(1)” immediately after “the applicant" 
and inserting before the semicolon at the 
end thereof the following: “, and (2) to fur- 
nish a written statement showing the appli- 
cant's net worth”; and 

(2) adding at the end thereof a new sec- 
tion 349 as follows: 

“Sec. 349. Not later than December 31 of 
each calendar year, beginning with calendar 
year 1981, the Secretary shall submit to the 
House Committee on Agriculture and the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition 
and Forestry a report describing the charac- 
teristics of borrowers initially receiving, 
during the fiscal year ending in that calen- 
dar year, loans made or insured under sec- 
tions 303 and 312(a) and separately for 
loans guaranteed under such sections. The 
report shall be made on a State by State 
basis, and shall include, but need not be lim- 
ited to, each borrower's age, education, 
farming experience, net worth, amount of 
farm ownership and operating loans out- 
standing, amount of other loans outstand- 
ing, gross farm income, and other income. 
This information shall be provided separate- 
ly for borrowers receiving low-income loans 
and those receiving regular loans.". 


EXTENSION OF THE EMERGENCY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1978 


Sec. 1403. Section 211 of the Emergency 
Agricultural Credit Adjustment Act of 1978 
is amended by striking out “September 30, 
1981" and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘Septem- 
ber 30, 1982”. 


FARM STORAGE FACILITY LOAN PROGRAM 


Sec. 1404. Section 4(h) of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation Charter Act, as amend- 
ed by section 151 of the Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1981, is amended by 
inserting after the word “growers” at the 
end of the fourth proviso of the second sen- 
tence the following: “, except that the Sec- 
retary shall make such loans in areas in 
which the Secretary determines that there 
is a deficiency of such storage”. 


EXTENSION OF FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
RURAL TELEPHONE BANK 


Sec. 1405. The Rural Electrification Act of 
1936 is amended as follows: 

(a) the second sentence of section 406(a) is 
amended by inserting after “thereafter” the 
words “but not later than fiscal year 1991”, 
and by striking out '$300,000,000" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ''$600,000,000". 

(b) The first sentence of section 406(c) is 
amended by striking out “September 30, 
1985" and inserting in lieu thereof “Septem- 
ber 30, 1995” and by striking out “and after 
the amount of class A and class B stock 
issued totals $400,000,000,”. 

FAMILY FARMS 

Sec. 1406. Section 102 of the Food and Ag- 
riculture Act of 1977 is amended as follows: 

“Sec. 102. (a) Congress hereby specifically 
reaffirms the historical policy of the United 
States to foster and encourage the family 
farm system of agriculture in this country. 
Congress firmly believes that the mainte- 
nance of the family farm system of agricul- 
ture is essential to the social well-being of 
the Nation and the competitive production 
of adequate supplies of food and fiber. Con- 
gress further believes that any significant 
expansion of nonfamily owned large-scale 
corporate farming enterprises will be detri- 
mental to the national welfare. It is neither 
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the policy nor the intent of Congress that 
agricultural and agriculture-related pro- 
grams be administered exclusively for 
family farm operations, but it is the policy 
and the express intent of Congress that no 
such program be administered in a manner 
that will place the family farm operation at 
an unfair economic disadvantage. 

“(b) In order that Congress may be better 
informed regarding the status of the family 
farm system of agriculture in the United 
States, the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
submit to Congress, not later than July 1 of 
each year, a written report containing cur- 
rent information on trends in family farm 
operations and comprehensive national and 
State-by-State data on nonfamily farm op- 
erations in the United States. The Secretary 
shall also include in each such report (1) in- 
formation on how existing agricultural and 
agriculture-related programs are being ad- 
ministered to enhance and strengthen the 
family farm system of agriculture in the 
United States, (2) an assessment of how tax, 
credit, and other Federal laws may encour- 
age the growth of nonfamily farm oper- 
ations and investment in agriculture by non- 
family farm interests, both foreign and do- 
mestic, (3) an assessment of how reductions 
in commodity price support programs have 
affected family farmers and the family farm 
structure, and (4) such other information as 
the Secretary deems appropriate or deter- 
mines would aid Congress in protecting, pre- 
serving, and strengthening the family farm 
system of agriculture in the United States."'. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISION 


Sec. 1407. Section 331 (i) of the Consoli- 
dated Farm and Rural Development Act is 
amended by inserting after “(i)” the follow- 
ing sentence: "Consent to long term leases 
of facilities financed under this title not- 
withstanding the failure of lessee to meet 
any of the requirements of this title, provid- 
ed that such long term leases are necessary 
to insure the continuation of services of 
which financing was extended to the 
lessor:". 

TITLE XV—CONSERVATION 
Subtitle A—Special Areas Conservation 
Program 
TECHNICAL AND FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE; 
CONTRACTS 


Sec. 1501. (a) The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture (referred to in this subtitle as the “Sec- 
retary") shall establish a program for the 
conservation of soil water, and related re- 
sources in special areas designated under 
section 1502 and approved under section 
1504 (referred to in this subtitle as “desig- 
nated special areas") by providing technical 
and financial assistance to owners and oper- 
ators or groups of owners and operators of 
farm, ranch, and certain other lands at their 
request. Such assistance with respect to 
State, county, and other public land shall be 
limited to those lands that are an integral 
part of a private farm operating unit and 
under the control of the private landowner 
or operator. 

(b) To carry out the program established 
under this subtitle, the Secretary may enter 
into contracts with owners and operators of 
farm, ranch, or other land in a designated 
special area who have such control over the 
land as the Secretary deems necessary. Any 
such contract may be entered into with re- 
spect to land in à designated special area 
which is not farm or ranch land only if the 
erosion-related problems of such land are so 
severe as to make such contracts with re- 
spect to such land necessary for the effec- 
tive protection of farm or ranch land in that 
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designated special area. Contracts under 
this subtitle shall be designed to provide as- 
sistance to the owners or operators of such 
farm, ranch, or other land to make volun- 
tary changes in their cropping systems or 
uses of land or water which are needed to 
conserve or protect the soil, water, and re- 
lated resources of such lands, and to carry 
out the soil and water conservation meas- 
ures needed under such changed systems 
and uses. 

(c) The landowner or operator shall fur- 
nish to the Secretary a plan— 

(1) which incorporates such soil and other 
conservation practices and measures as may 
be determined to be practicable to protect 
such land from erosion-related damage; 

(2) which outlines a schedule for the im- 
plementation of changes in cropping sys- 
tems or use of land or of water and of con- 
servation measures proposed to be carried 
out on the farm, ranch, or other land during 
the contract period; 

(3) which is designed to take into account 
the local social, economic, and environmen- 
tal conditions which will help solve the par- 
ticular erosion or water-related problems of 
the designated special area; 

(4) which may allow for such varying 
levels of conservation application as are ap- 
propriate to address the problems and may 
be developed to cover all or part of a farm, 
ranch, or other land as determined to be 
necessary to solve the conservation prob- 
lems; 

(5) which may include practices and meas- 
ures for enhancing fish and wildlife and 
recreation resources and for reducing or 
controlling agricultural-related pollution; 
and 

(6) which identifies those measures, in- 
cluding planned grazing systems, needed to 
improve vegetative conditions, reduce ero- 
sion, and conserve water on rangeland. Con- 
servation plans of landowners and operators 
developed in cooperation with, and ap- 
proved by, the soil and water conservation 
district board for the district in which the 
lands are situated shall form the basis for 
contracts under this subtitle. 

(d) Under any contract entered into under 
this subtitle, the landowner or operator 
shall agree— 

(1) to effectuate the plan for the farm, 
ranch, or other land of the owner or opera- 
tor substantially in accordance with the 
schedule outlined therein unless any re- 
quirement thereof is waived or modified by 
the Secretary pursuant to subsection (f); 

(2) to forfeit further payments under the 
contract and refund to the United States all 
payments received thereunder, plus interest, 
upon violation by the owner or operator of 
the contract at any stage during the time 
the owner or operator has control of the 
land if the Secretary, after considering the 
recommendations of the soil and water con- 
servation district board for the district in 
which the lands are located, determines 
that such violation is of such a nature as to 
warrant termination of the contract, or to 
make refunds, plus interest, or accept such 
payment adjustments as the Secretary may 
deem appropriate if the Secretary deter- 
mines that the violation by the owner or op- 
erator does not warrant termination of the 
contract; and 

(3) not to adopt any practice specified by 
the Secretary in the contract as a practice 
which would tend to defeat the purposes of 
the contract. 

(e) In return for such agreement by the 
landowner or operator, the Secretary shall 
agree to share the cost of carrying out those 
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conservation practices and measures set 
forth in the contract for which the Secre- 
tary determines that cost sharing is appro- 
priate and in the public interest. The por- 
tion of the costs to be shared shall be that 
part which the Secretary determines is nec- 
essary and appropriate to effectuate the im- 
plementation, and, if applicable, the mainte- 
nance of the conservation practices and 
measures under the contract, including the 
cost of labor. In determining the share of 
costs to be borne by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Secretary shall take into consider- 
ation the particular social, economic, and 
environmental conditions of the geographic 
area involved and the degree of conserva- 
tion to be achieved. The Secretary shall de- 
termine the maximum amount of financial 
assistance that may be provided to any 
single recipient. If adjustments from culti- 
vated crops to permanent vegetative cover 
or changes in crop varieties are undertaken 
as a conservation practice or measure under 
the contract, financial assistance may be 
provided under such contract with regard to 
the income lost as a result of such adjust- 
ments. 

(f) The Secretary may terminate any con- 
tract with a landowner or operator by 
mutual agreement with the owner or opera- 
tor if the Secretary determines that such 
termination would be in the public interest, 
and may agree to such modification of con- 
tracts previously entered into as the Secre- 
tary may determine to— 

(1) carry out the purposes of the program 
or facilitate the practical administration 
thereof; 

(2) accommodate adjustments in crop pro- 
duction; or 

(3) accomplish equitable treatment with 
repect to other similar conservation or com- 
modity programs administered by the Secre- 
tary 


(g) In addition, the Secretary may enter 
into contracts with landowners or operators 
for the purpose of maintaining a conserva- 
tion practice or measure which was estab- 
lished under the program authorized by this 
subtitle or otherwise established, and to 
provide necessary assistance. Subsections 
(b) through (f) shall apply to contracts 
made under this subsection. 


DESIGNATION OF SPECIAL AREAS 


Sec. 1502. (a) The program established 
under this subtitle shall be directed toward 
identifying and correcting such erosion-re- 
lated or irrigation water managment prob- 
lems as may exist within each designated 
special area, Assistance under this subtitle 
may be provided to any geographic area of 
the United States if such an area is first des- 
ignated by the Secretary as having severe 
and chronic erosion-related or irrigation 
water management problems and such des- 
ignation is approved under section 1504. 

(b) In identifying a geographic area as one 
appropriate for designation as a designated 
special area under this subtitle, the Secre- 
tary shall prepare a report setting forth an 
assessment of the problems, objectives, pri- 
orities, and a schedule for the implementa- 
tion of the program under this subtitle in 
such area. As part of such report, the Secre- 
tary shall indicate how the program, as de- 
veloped with respect to the area discussed in 
such report, takes into consideration pro- 
grams of Federal, State, and local agencies— 
including soil and water conservation dis- 
trict boards and State Agricultural Stabili- 
zation and Conservation Committees—relat- 
ing to soil and water conservation, pollution 
abatement, or the improvement or protec- 
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tion of forest land. In designating special 
areas, the Secretary shall review national 
resources inventory data, river basin plans, 
special studies, and other resource informa- 
tion. The Secretary shall consider tons of 
soil loss prevented, acres protected, and 
volume of water conserved. The Secretary 
shall evaluate the degree and type of inter- 
agency cooperation, the degree of local ac- 
ceptance of the planned target activity, and 
the significant favorable and adverse im- 
pacts of the targeted activity. 
PERIOD OF PROGRAM 

Sec. 1503. Special geographic areas may be 
designated pursuant to section 1602 during 
the period of ten years following the effec- 
tive date of this subtitle. Contracts author- 
ized by subsections (b) and (g) of section 
1501 may be entered into during a period of 
ten years following the designation of the 
special area to which they relate. Such con- 
tracts may not exceed ten years in duration, 
and may not exceed the amounts of such 
appropriations as may be provided therefor. 

APPROVAL OF DESIGNATIONS 

Sec. 1504. The Secretary shall submit 
each report prepared pursuant to section 
1502(b) to the Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry of the Senate and 
the Committee on Agriculture of the House 
of Representatives. The Secretary may not 
enter into contracts under section 1501 with 
respect to land in a particular area unless 
the Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry of the Senate and the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the House of Rep- 
resentatives pass resolutions approving the 
report prepared under section 1502(b) with 
respect to such area. 

SERVICES OF AGENCIES 

Sec. 1505. In carrying out the provisions 
of this subtitle, the Secretary may utilize 
the services of local, county, and State com- 
mittees established under section 8 of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act (16 U.S.C. 590h) and the technical serv- 
ices of the Department of Agriculture, soil 
and water conservation district boards, and 
other State or local agencies. The Secretary 
may utilize the services and facilities of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation in discharg- 
ing the functions and responsibilities of the 
Secretary under this subtitle. 

RESEARCH 

Sec. 1506. The Secretary may expend 
funds directly or through grants for such 
research as is needed to assist in developing 
new technologies for controlling erosion-re- 
lated or irrigation water management prob- 
lems in a designated special area. 

GRANTS 

Sec. 1507. The Secretary may provide 
grants to any State containing lands within 
a designated special area to conduct evalua- 
tion and analysis of the local and State tax 
structures, rules, and regulations and their 
impact on the acceptance, implementation, 
and maintenance of conservation practices 
or measures, or other pertinent items that 
may be needed for an effective program. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 1508. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this sub- 
title, such sums to remain available until ex- 
pended. 

REPORTS 

Sec. 1509. The Secretary shall submit an 
evaluation report to the Congress by Janu- 
ary 1, 1986, and at each five-year interval 
thereafter, concerning activities and results 
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under the program authorized by this sub- 
title. Recommendations for additional legis- 
lative action necessary to apply related re- 
search findings or more effectively solve 
erosion-related or irrigation water manage- 
ment problems of the designated special 
areas shall be included along with any other 
pertinent matters. 
PROTECTION OF PARTICIPANTS 


Sec. 1510. The Secretary shall, to the 
extent feasible, provide for protection of 
program participants from indirect or direct 
disqualifications, discrimination, forfeiture, 
or reduction of eligibility, or penalty under 
other agricultural programs for participat- 
ing in the program authorized by this sub- 
title. 


Subtitle B—Matching Grants for 
Conservation Activities 


GRANTS PROGRAM 


Sec. 1511. (a) The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture (referred to in this subtitle as the ''Sec- 
retary") shall formulate and implement a 
program for furthering the conservation of 
soil, water, and related resources through 
annual grants to local units of government 
through State soil conservation agencies. 
Such grants shall be for noncapital expendi- 
tures in furtherance of local and State con- 
servation objectives specified in section 
1613. 

(b) Such grants shall be made to augment 
rather than to replace other technical and 
financial assistance programs of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

(c) A local unit of government may be eli- 
gible for a grant under subsection (a) if it— 

(1) has in effect a current long-range pro- 
gram which the State soil conservation 
agency determines is adequate to meet local 
and State laws and objectives; 

(2) has in effect a current annual work 
plan which is consistent with the long-range 
program in paragraph (1); and 

(3) certifies to the Secretary or his desig- 
nee at the State level that it has arranged 
for equal matching funds or in-kind services 
to the local unit from regional, State, local, 
or private sources. 

(d) Whenever the Secretary determines 
that a component of the long-range pro- 
gram or annual work plan involves primari- 
ly a national rather than a local or State ob- 
jective, the State or local matching funds 
required for the national component of the 
long-range program or annual plan need not 
exceeed 25 per centum of the total funds re- 
quired to accomplish the national objective. 
The Secretary, by regulation, shall define 
those objectives which are national in scope. 


PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION AND REVIEW 


Sec. 1512. (a) For purposes of implement- 
ing the program and plan under section 
1511(c), the local unit of government is en- 
couraged to seek the input and cooperation 
of— 

(1) local agencies, organizations, and citi- 
zens; and 

(2) agencies of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or other Federal agen- 
cies, cooperative Extension services, and 
others that may be designated by the Secre- 
tary or the Governor to serve as advisers. 

(b) In reviewing programs and work plans, 
the State soil conservation agency, the 
State Agricultural Stabilization and Conser- 
vation Committee, and the Secretary or his 
designee at the State level may recommend 
additions or changes in order to meet 
urgent State, multistate, and national con- 
servation needs or priorities as developed 
through the Soil and Water Resources Con- 
servation Act of 1977 or similar process. 
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PLANS 


SEc. 1513. (a) Long-range programs and 
annual work plans may include any of the 
following soil, water, and related resource 
conservation objectives: (1) soil erosion pre- 
vention and control; (2) cropland, forest, 
woodland, pasture or rangeland improve- 
ment; (3) water conservation, development, 
and management, and water quality im- 
provement; (4) agricultural land retention 
or preservation; (5) demonstration projects 
to test and publicize the effectiveness of 
natural resource management systems 
adapted to local conditions; (6) fish and 
wildlife habitat improvement; (7) animal 
waste management, (8) watershed protec- 
tion and flood prevention; (9) sediment con- 
trol and stormwater management in urban- 
izing areas; (10) environmentally sound 
energy conservation and production; (11) 
leadership in natural resources aspects of 
rural community planning and develop- 
ment; or (12) any other purpose authorized 
e required by local or State conservation 
aws. 

(b) Where an objective has been identified 
which will require more than one year to 
complete or reach, the Secretary or his des- 
ignee may enter into a long-term agreement 
of not more than ten years with the local 
unit of government or State agency to pro- 
vide funding assistance for the term of the 
agreement. Such assistance shall be contin- 
gent upon the amount of funds appropri- 
ated under section 1516 of this subtitle. 


MATCHING FUNDS 


Sec. 1514. (a) Federal matching grant 
funds, as mutually agreed upon by the State 
soil conservation agency and the Secretary, 
may be used to provide technical assistance 
to land owners and operators for planning 
and application of soil and water conserva- 
tion practices and resource management 
systems. 

(b) Such technical assistance shall be ad- 
ministered by the State soil conservation 
agency through local soil and water conser- 
vation districts. 

(c) Such technical assistance shall be fully 
coordinated with technical assistance pro- 
vided through ongoing Federal, State and 
local resource conservation programs, and 
shall be in accord with established technical 
standards or guidelines. 

(d) The basis for the transfer of grant 
funds shall be a grant agreement entered 
into by the parties referred to in section 
1512(b). 

RECORDS 

Sec. 1515. (a) Each local unit of govern- 
ment or State agency receiving assistance 
under this subtitle shall keep such records 
as the Secretary requires, including records 
which fully disclose the amount and disposi- 
tion by such unit or agency of the proceeds 
of such grants, the total cost of the projects 
or undertakings in connection with which 
such funds are given or used, and the 
amount of that portion of the costs of the 
projects or undertakings supplied by other 
sources, and such other records as will facili- 
tate an effective audit. 

(b) The Secretary and the Comptroller 
General of the United States or any of their 
duly authorized representatives shall have 
access for the purpose of audit and exami- 
nation to any books, documents, papers, and 
records of the local units that are pertinent 
to the grants received under this subtitle. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 1516. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
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to carry out the provisions of this subtitle, 
such sums to remain available until expend- 
ed. 
(b) No funds shall be appropriated to 
carry out this subtitle for the fiscal year be- 
ginning October 1, 1992, and subsequent 
fiscal years, except as authorized by law en- 
acted after the effective date of this sub- 
title. 

(c) The Secretary shall report to the 
House Committee on Agriculture and the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture, Nutri- 
tion, and Forestry on the progress of the 
program authorized by this subtitle. The 
first such report shall be submitted by Jan- 
uary 1, 1986, and the succeeding report by 
January 1, 1991. Each such report shall in- 
clude an evaluation of the program and the 
Secretary’s recommendations for strength- 
ening it. 

Subtitle C—Conservation Loan Program 


Sec. 1517. (a) Section 4(h) of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation Charter Act is 
amended by inserting immediately after the 
second sentence the following: “To encour- 
age the alleviation of natural resource con- 
servation problems that reduce the produc- 
tive capacity of the Nation’s land and water 
resources or that cause degradation of envi- 
ronmental quality, the Corporation may, be- 
ginning October 1, 1981, make loans to agri- 
cultural producers for those natural re- 
source conservation and environmental en- 
hancement measures that are recommended 
by the applicable county and State Agricul- 
tural Stabilization and Conservation Com- 
mittees and are included in the producer's 
conservation plan approved by the local soil 
and water conservation district; such loans 
shall be for a period not to exceed ten years 
at a rate of interest based upon the rate of 
interest charged the Corporation by the 
United States Treasury; the Corporation 
may make loans to any one producer in any 
fiscal year in an amount not to exceed 
$25,000; loans up to $10,000 in amount may 
be unsecured and loans in excess of $10,000 
shall be secured; and the total of such unse- 
cured and secured loans made in each fiscal 
year shall not exceed $200,000,000: Provid- 
ed, That the authority provided by this sen- 
tence to make loans shall be effective only 
to the extent and in such amounts as may 
be provided for in prior appropriation 
Acts.”. 

Subtitle D—Volunteers for Department of 

Agriculture Programs 


ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM 


Sec. 1518. (a) The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture (referred to in this subtitle as the “Sec- 
retary”) shall establish a program to use 
volunteers in carrying out the programs of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to accept, 
subject to regulations issued by the Office 
of Personnel Management, voluntary serv- 
ice for the Department of Agriculture for 
such purpose if the service: 

(1) is to be without compensation; and 

(2) will not be used to displace any em- 
ployee of the Department of Agriculture in- 
cluding the local, county, and State commit- 
tees established under section 8 of the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act. 

(c) Any individual who provides voluntary 
service under this subtitle shall not be con- 
sidered a Federal employee except for pur- 
poses of chapter 81 of title 5 of the United 
States Code (relating to compensation for 
injury) and sections 2671 through 2680 of 
title 28 of the United States Code (relating 
to tort claims). 
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AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 1519. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this subtitle, 
such sums to remain available until expend- 
ed. 

Subtitle E—Reservoir Sedimentation 
Reduction Program 
FORMULATION OF PROGRAM 

Sec. 1520. The Secretary of Agriculture 
(referred to in this subtitle as the “Secre- 
tary”) is authorized to formulate and imple- 
ment a program for testing the feasibility of 
reducing excessive sedimentation in existing 
reservoirs. Such an assistance program shall 
be implemented on the watershed drainage 
areas of no more than five publicly owned 
reservoirs. The Secretary shall select for the 
program those reservoirs in which excessive 
amounts of sediment are being deposited be- 
cause of critical soil erosion problems in the 
watershed drainage area. 

PLANS 

Sec. 1521. For each reservoir and drainage 
area selected under section 1520, a plan 
shall be prepared that includes an assess- 
ment of the problems, a listing of objectives 
and priorities, and an implementation plan 
for achieving the objectives. The Secretary 
shall enter into an agreement with the soil 
and water conservation district(s) contain- 
ing land within the reservoir or drainage 
area, an agency of State government desig- 
nated by the Governor, and any unit(s) of 
local government which has a recognized in- 
terest in the reservoir, for the purpose of 
preparing the plan. The plan shall be signed 
by the Secretary, or the Secretary's desig- 
nee, and the other parties to the agreement. 

APPROVAL OF PLANS 


Sec. 1522. The Secretary shall submit 
each plan developed under section 1521 to 
the Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry of the Senate and to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The Secretary may implement 
the plan only after each committee passes a 
resolution approving the plan. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 1523. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated, for each of the fiscal years 
1983 through 1987, such sums as may be 
necessary for carrying out the provisions of 
this subtitle, such sums to remain available 
until expended. 


REPORT 


Sec. 1524. The Secretary shall submit a 
report evaluating the program authorized 
by this subtitle to the Congress by January 
1, 1987. The report shall include a recom- 
mendation as to whether the program 
should be extended and, if so, how it could 
be strengthened. 


Subtitle F—Designation of Lands Set Aside 
or Diverted 


Sec. 1525. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, if the Secretary of Agriculture 
(referred to in this subtitle as the “Secre- 
tary”) is authorized or directed by any Act 
of the Congress to establish a set-aside or 
diversion program for any agricultural com- 
modity, and if the Secretary establishes 
such a program, the designation by a pro- 
ducer of lands to be set aside or diverted in 
an application to participate in such pro- 
gram shall be subject to disapproval under 
subsection (b). 

(b) If there is a soil and water conserva- 
tion district board for the district in which 
the designated lands are situated, the Secre- 
tary is authorized to empower such board— 
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(1) to disapprove the producer’s designa- 
tion of lands if the board finds that lands 
designated will make a less than average 
contribution to soil conservation compared 
to the contribution of other lands which the 
producer could have designated to set-aside 
or divert under such program, and 

(2) if a designation is so disapproved, to 
specify which lands of the producer would 
be acceptable to such board for set-aside or 
diversion under such program. 

(c) If a producer's designation is disap- 
proved under subsection (bX1), then such 
producer shall be permitted to submit an 
amended application to participate in the 
program, designating for set-aside or diver- 
sion lands specified by the board under sub- 
section (b)(2). 

Subtitle G—Land Removed From 
Production for Conservation Purposes 


PAYMENTS 


Sec. 1526. The Secretary of Agriculture 
(referred to in this subtitle as the “Secre- 
tary") is authorized to enter into contracts 
to provide financial assistance in the form 
of payments to owners and operators of 
cropland located in counties where the soil 
normally freezes to a depth of at least four 
inches annually who remove such land from 
agricultural production for a period not to 
exceed one year for the purpose of install- 
ing enduring conservation measures which 
involve excavation of the soil The pay- 
ments under such contracts shall be in such 
amounts as determined by the Secretary to 
be necessary to effectuate the purposes of 
this subtitle but shall not exceed an amount 
equal to the number of acres of cropland re- 
moved from agricultural production for 
such purpose multiplied by 50 per centum 
of the typical annual rent paid for similar 
land in the county. Financial assistance may 
not be provided under this subtitle with re- 
spect to any conservation measure without 
the approval of the soil and water conserva- 
tion district board for the district in which 
the land is located, and may not, in the ag- 
gregate, be provided in any year with re- 
spect to more than one-half of 1 per centum 
of the cropland in any county. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 1527. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this sub- 
title, such sums to remain available until ex- 
pended. 


Subtitle H—Agricultural Land Resources 
SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 1528. This subtitle may be cited as 
the “Agricultural Land Resources Policy 
Act”. 


FINDINGS, PURPOSE, AND DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 1529. (a) Congress finds that— 

(1) the Nation's farmland is a unique nat- 
ural resource and provides food and fiber 
necessary for the continued welfare of the 
people of the United States; 

(2) each year, a large amount of the Na- 
tion's farmland is irrevocably converted 
from actual or potential agricultural use to 
nonagricultural use; 

(3) continued decrease in the Nation's 
farmland base may threaten the ability of 
the United States to produce food and fiber 
in sufficient quantities to meet domestic 
needs and the demands of our export mar- 
kets; 

(4) the extensive use of farmland for non- 
agricultural purposes undermines the eco- 
nomic base of many rural areas; 
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(5) Federal actions, in many cases, result 
in the conversion of farmland to nonagricul- 
tural uses where alternative actions would 
be preferred; 

(6) the Department of Agriculture is the 
agency primarily responsible for the imple- 
mentation of Federal policy with respect to 
United States farmland, assuring the main- 
tenance of the agricultural production ca- 
pacity of the United States, and has the per- 
sonnel and other resources needed to imple- 
ment national farmland protection policy; 
and 

(7) the Department of Agriculture and 
other Federal agencies should take steps to 
assure that the actions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment do not cause United States farm- 
land to be irreversibly converted to nonagri- 
cultural uses in cases in which other nation- 
al interests do not override the importance 
of the protection of farmland nor otherwise 
outweigh the benefits of maintaining farm- 
land resources. 

(b) The purpose of this subtitle is to mini- 
mize the extent to which Federal programs 
contribute to the unnecessary and irreversi- 
ble conversion of farmland to nonagricul- 
tural uses, and to assure that Federal pro- 
grams are administered in a manner that, to 
the extent practicable, will be compatible 
with State, unit of local government, and 
private programs and policies to protect 
farmland. 

(c) As used in this subtitle— 

(1) the term “farmland” includes all land 
defined as follows: 

(i) prime farmland is land that has the 
best combination of physical and chemical 
characteristics for producing food, feed, 
fiber, forage, oilseed, and other agricultural 
crops with minimum inputs of fuel, fertiliz- 
er, pesticides, and labor, and with out intol- 
erable soil erosion, as determined by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Prime farmland 
includes land that possesses the above char- 
acteristics but is being used currently to 
produce livestock and timber. It does not in- 
clude land already in or committed to urban 
development or water storage; 

(ii) unique farmland is land other than 
prime farmland that is used for production 
of specific high-value food and fiber crops, 
as determined by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. It has the special combination of soil 
quality, location, growing season, and mois- 
ture supply needed to economically produce 
sustained high quality or high yields of spe- 
cific crops when treated and managed ac- 
cording to acceptable farming methods, Ex- 
amples of such crops include citrus, tree 
nuts, olives, cranberries, fruits, and vegeta- 
bles; and 

(iii) farmland, other than prime or unique 
farmland, that is of statewide or local im- 
portance for the production of food, feed, 
fiber, forage, or oilseed crops, as determined 
by the appropriate State or unit of local 
government agency or agencies, and that 
the Secretary of Agriculture determines 
should be considered as farmland for the 
purposes of this subtitle; 

(2) the term “State” means any of the 
fifty States, the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Com- 
monwealth of the Northern Mariana Is- 
lands, the Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands, or any territory or possession of the 
United States; 

(3) the term “unit of local government” 
means the government of a county, munici- 
pality, town, township, village, or other unit 
of general government below the State 
level, or a combination of units of local gov- 
ernment acting through an areawide agency 
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under State law or an agreement for the 
formulation of regional development poli- 
cies and plans; and 

(4) the term “Federal program” means 
those activities or responsibilities of a de- 
partment, agency, independent commission, 
or other unit of the Federal Government 
that involve (i) undertaking, financing, or 
assisting construction or improvement proj- 
ects; or (ii) acquiring, managing, or dispos- 
ing of Federal lands and facilities. The term 
“Federal program” does not include con- 
struction or improvement projects that on 
the effective date of this subtitle are beyond 
the planning stage and are in either the 
active design or construction stage. 


FARMLAND PROTECTION POLICY 


Sec. 1530. (a) The Department of Agricul- 
ture, in cooperation with other depart- 
ments, agencies, independent commissions, 
and other units of the Federal Government, 
shall develop criteria for identifying the ef- 
fects of Federal programs on the conversion 
of farmland to nonagricultural uses. 

(b) Departments, agencies, independent 
commissions, and other units of the Federal 
Government shall use the criteria estab- 
lished under subsection (a) of this section, 
to identify and take into account the ad- 
verse effects of Federal programs on the 
preservation of farmland; consider alterna- 
tive actions, as appropriate, that could 
lessen such adverse effects; and assure that 
such Federal programs, to the extent practi- 
cable, are compatible with State, unit of 
local government, and private programs and 
policies to protect farmland. 

(c) The Department of Agriculture may 
make available to States, units of local gov- 
ernment, individuals, organizations, and 
other units of the Federal Government in- 
formation useful in restoring, maintaining, 
and improving the quantity and quality of 
farmland. 


CONFORMATION OF EXISTING POLICIES AND 
PROCEDURES 


Sec. 1531. (a) Each department, agency, 
independent commission, or other unit of 
the Federal Government, with the assist- 
ance of the Department of Agriculture, 
shall review current provisions of law, ad- 
ministrative rules and regulations, and poli- 
cies and procedures applicable to it to deter- 
mine whether any provision thereof will 
prevent such unit of the Federal Govern- 
ment from taking appropriate action to 
comply fully with the provisions of this sub- 
title. 

(b) Each department, agency, independent 
commission, or other unit of the Federal 
Government, with the assistance of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, shall, as appropri- 
ate, develop proposals for action to bring its 
programs, authorities, and administrative 
activities into conformity with the purpose 
and policy of this subtitle. 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO STATES AND 
LOCALITIES 

Sec. 1532, The Secretary is encouraged to 
provide technical assistance to any State or 
locality or qualifying nonprofit organization 
which desires to develop programs or poli- 
cies to limit the conversion of productive ag- 
ricultural land to nonagricultural uses. 

AGRICULTURAL LAND RESOURCE INFORMATION 

Sec. 1533. (a) The Secretary, through ex- 
isting agencies or interagency groups, and in 
cooperation with the cooperative extension 
services of the States, shall design and im- 
plement educational programs and materi- 
als emphasizing the importance of produc- 
tive agricultural land to the Nation's well- 
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being and distribute educational materials 
through communications media, schools, 
groups, and other Federal agencies. 

(b) The Secretary shall designate one or 
more agricultural land information centers 
to serve as central depositories and distribu- 
tion points for information on agricultural 
land issues, policies, programs, technical 
principles, and innovative actions or propos- 
als by local and State governments. 


GRANTS; CONTRACTS 


Sec. 1534. The Secretary may carry out 
the purposes of this subtitle, with existing 
facilities and funds otherwise available, 
through the use of grants, contracts, or 
such other means as the Secretary deems 
appropriate. 


REPORT 


Sec. 1535. Within one year after the effec- 
tive date of this subtitle, the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall report to the Committee 
on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry of 
the Senate and the Committee on Agricul- 
ture of the House of Representatives on the 
progress made in implementing the provi- 
sions of this subtitle. Such report shall in- 
clude information on— 

(1) the effects, if any, of Federal pro- 
grams, authorities, and administrative ac- 
tivities with respect to the protection of 
United States farmland; and 

(2) results of the reviews of existing poli- 
cies and procedures required under section 
1531(a) of this subtitle. 


STATEMENT OF LIMITATION 


Sec. 1536. (a) This subtitle does not au- 
thorize the Federal Government in any way 
to regulate the use of private or non-Federal 
land or to affect the property rights of 
owners of such land. 

(b) None of the provisions or other re- 
quirements of this subtitle shall apply to 
the acquisition or use of farmland for na- 
tional defense purposes. 


PROHIBITION 


Sec. 1537. This subtitle shall not be 
deemed to provide à basis for any action, 
either legal or equitable, by any State, local 
unit of government, or any person or class 
of persons challenging a Federal project, 
program, or other activity that may affect 
farmland. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 1538. The provisions of this subtitle 
shall become effective six months after the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

Subtitle I—Resource Conservation and 
Development 


CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


Sec. 1539. (a) The Congress finds and de- 
clares— 

(1) that the rural areas of the Nation are 
confronted by crittical resource utilization, 
economic, and environmental problems; 

(2) that such problems are the result of— 

(A) continually increasing pressures on 
such rural areas to meet domestic and for- 
eign demand for food, fiber, and wood; 

(B) inadequate public and private invest- 
ment to help formulate and carry out ac- 
ceptable courses of action necessary to meet 
the accelerating demands being made on the 
land and natural resources of the Nation; 
and 

(C) social, economic, and environmental 
conditions of such complexity that they 
cannot be effectively dealt with by individ- 
ual communities in rural areas acting inde- 
pendently of each other; and 
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(3) that such problems have resulted in 
and unless changed, will continue to result 
in the decline of the family farm system, 
small business enterprise, and job opportu- 
nities, as well as a decrease in the amenities 
and environmental qualities of rural areas 
throughout the United States. 

(b) It is, therefore, the purpose of this 
subtitle to encourage and assist State and 
local units of government and local nonprof- 
it organizations in rural areas to plan, devel- 
op, and carry out a program for resource 
conservation and development. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 1540. As used in this subtitle— 

(1) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

(2) The term “planning process” means 
the continuing effort by any State, local 
unit of government, or local nonprofit orga- 
nization to develop and carry out effective 
resource conservation and utilization plans 
for a designated rural area, including devel- 
opment of an area plan (as defined in para- 
graph (3)), goals, objectives, policies, imple- 
mentation activities, and evaluations and re- 
views, and the opportunity for public par- 
ticipation in such effort. 

(3) The term “area plan” means a re- 
source conservation and utilization plan for 
a designated rural area of a State or States 
which has been developed through a plan- 
ning process and which includes one or 
more of the following basic elements: 

(A) a land conservation and utilization ele- 
ment the purpose of which will be to correct 
maladjustments in land use, to protect agri- 
cultural land from imprudent conversion to 
other uses, to control erosion and sedimen- 
tation, and to protect fish and wildlife habi- 
tats; 

(B) a water management element the pur- 
pose of which will be to provide for the con- 
servation and utilization of water, including 
irrigation and rural water supplies; the miti- 
gation of floods and high water tables; con- 
struction, repair, and improvement of dams 
and reservoirs; improvement of agricultural 
water management; and improvement of 
water quality through control of nonpoint 
sources of pollution; 

(C) a community development element 
the purpose of which will be the develop- 
ment of natural resource based industry, 
the protection of rural area industries from 
natural resource hazards, the development 
of aquaculture and adequate rural area 
water and waste disposal systems, improve- 
ments in recreation facilities, rural housing, 
adequate health and education facilities, 
and essential transportation and communi- 
cation needs; and 

(D) other elements such as energy conser- 
vation, environmental protection, preserva- 
tion of unique natural and cultural re- 
sources that are appropriate to achieving 
the goals of the citizens in the designated 
rural areas. 

(4) The term “State” means the several 
States, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands. 

(5) The term “local unit of government" 
means any city, town, township, parish, vil- 
lage, or other general-purpose subdivision of 
a State, any local or regional special district 
or other limited politícal subdivision of a 
State, including any soil and water conser- 
vation district, irrigation, watershed, or 
drainage district, school district, park au- 
thority, and water or sanitary district. 

(6) The term “nonprofit organization" 
means any community association, wildlife 
group, or resource conservation organiza- 
tion that is incorporated and approved by 
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the Secretary for the purpose of providing 
to any rural area those public facilities or 
services included in the area plan for such 
rural area. 

(7) The term "technical assistance" means 
any service provided by the staff members 
of any agency of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, including advising, inventory evaluat- 
ing, planning, designing, supervising, laying 
out, and inspecting, and the providing of 
maps, reports, and other documents associ- 
ated with the services provided. 

(8) The term “financial assistance" means 
the assistance made available under this 
subtitle by means of Federal grants and 
loans. 

(9) The term 'works of improvement" 
means the facilities installed or being in- 
stalled in compliance with the area plan. 

RESOURCES CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 

PROGRAM 

Sec. 1541. The Secretary shall establish a 
resource conservation and development pro- 
gram under which the Secretary shall make 
available to States, local units of govern- 
ment, and local nonprofit organizations the 
technical and financial assistance necessary 
to permit such States, local units of govern- 
ment, and organizations to operate and 
maintain a planning process for the develop- 
ment of plans and actions needed to con- 
serve and better utilize land, develop natu- 
ral resources, and improve and enhance the 
economic and environmental conditions of 
rural areas of the United States. 

AUTHROITY OF THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

Sec. 1542. In carrying out the provisions 
of this subtitle the Secretary may— 

(1) provide technical assistance and 
advice, upon request, to any State, local unit 
of government, or local nonprofit organiza- 
tion within a designated rural area to assist 
in developing an area plan for such area; 

(2) cooperate with other departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government, with 
State and local governments, and with local 
nonprofit organizations in conducting sur- 
veys and inventories, disseminating informa- 
tion, and developing area plans; 

(3) assist in carrying out an area plan ap- 
proved by the Secretary for any rural area 
by providing technical and financial assist- 
ance, including grants and loans, to local 
public agencies and nonprofit organizations 
designated to receive such assistance by the 
Governor or legislature of the State con- 
cerned; and 

(4) enter into agreements with State agen- 
cies, local units of government, and local 
nonprofit organizations, as provided in sec- 
tion 1543. 

AGREEMENTS; TERMS AND CONDITIONS 


Sec. 1543. (a) Technical and financial as- 
sistance may be provided by the Secretary 
to any State agency, local unit of govern- 
ment, or local nonprofit organization to 
assist such agency, unit of government, or 
organization in carrying out works of im- 
provement specified in an area plan ap- 
proved by the Secretary only if— 

(1) such State agency, unit of government, 
or organization agrees in writing to carry 
out such works of improvement and to fi- 
nance or arrange for financing of any por- 
tion of the cost of carrying out such works 
of improvement not paid by the Secretary 
under this subtitle; 

(2) the works of improvement for which 
assistance is to be provided under this sub- 
title are included in an area plan and have 
been approved by the local units of govern- 
ment to be assisted; 

(3) the Secretary determines that assist- 
ance to finance the type of works of im- 
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provement concerned is not reasonably 
available to such agency, unit of govern- 
ment, or organization under some other 
Federal program; 

(4) the works of improvement provided for 
in the area plan for any area are consistent 
with any existing comprehensive plan for 
such area; 

(5) the cost of land or interest in land ac- 
quired or to be acquired under such plan by 
any State, local unit of government, or local 
nonprofit organization is borne by such 
State, unit of government, or organization, 
except in the case of land or interest in land 
acquired or to be acquired for the purpose 
of conserving or protecting fish or wildlife, 
acquired or to be acquired for public recre- 
ational purposes, or acquired or to be ac- 
quired to protect the public from a threat to 
its health and welfare; and 

(6) the State, local unit of government, or 
local nonprofit organization participating in 
an area plan agrees to maintain and operate 
any work of improvement carried out under 
such plan. 

(b) Loans made under this subtitle shall 
be made on such terms and conditions as 
the Secretary may prescribe, except that 
such loans shall have a repayment period of 
not more than thirty years from the date of 
completion of the works of improvement for 
which the loan is made and shall bear inter- 
est at the average rate of interest paid by 
the United States on its obligations of a 
comparable term, as determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

(c) Assistance may not be made available 
to any State, local unit of government, or 
local nonprofit organization to carry out 
any area plan unless such plan has been 
submitted to and approved by the Secre- 
tary. 

IDENTIFICATION OF GROUPS OR PROBLEMS FOR 
SPECIAL CONSIDERATION IN AREA PLANS 


Sec. 1544. Any area plan may identify for 
special emphasis or assistance under such 
plan any particular group (including small 
farm operators, rural poor, or minority 
groups living in the area covered by such 
plan), or any particular natural resource or 
water utilization problem. 

SUPPLEMENTAL AUTHORITY OF THE SECRETARY 

Sec. 1545. The authority of the Secretary 
under this subtitle to assist States, local 
units of government, and local nonprofit or- 
ganizations in the development and imple- 
mentation of area plans shall be supplemen- 
tal to and not in lieu of any authority of the 
Secretary under any provision of law. 

RESOURCE CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 

POLICY BOARD 


Sec. 1546. (a) The Secretary shall estab- 
lish within the Department of Agriculture a 
Resource Conservation and Development 
Policy Board (hereinafter in this section re- 
ferred to as the “Board”). 

(b) The Board shall be composed of seven 
members appointed by the Secretary. One 
member of the Board shall be designated by 
the Secretary to serve as chairperson. 

(c) It shall be the function of the Board to 
advise the Secretary regarding the adminis- 
tration of this subtitle, including the formu- 
lation of policies for carrying out the pro- 
gram provided for by this subtitle. 

EVALUATION OF PROGRAM 


Sec. 1547. The Secretary shall evaluate 
the program provided for in this subtitle 
with a view to determining whether such 
program is effectively meeting the needs of, 
and the objectives identified by, the States, 
local units of government, and local non- 
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profit organizations participating in such 
program. The Secretary shall submit a 
report to the Congress containing the re- 
sults of the evaluation not later than De- 
cember 31, 1986, together with the Secre- 
tary's recommendations for continuing, ter- 
minating, redirecting, or modifying such 
program. 
AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 1548. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this subtitle, 
except that not more than $60,000,000 may 
be appropriated for technical and financial 
assistance for any fiscal year and not more 
than $15,000,000 may be appropriated for 
loans for any fiscal year. 

SEPARABILITY PROVISION 


Sec. 1549. If a part of this subtitle is in- 
valid, all valid parts that are severable from 
the invalid part remain in effect. If a part of 
this subtitle is invalid in one or more of its 
applications, the part remains in effect in 
all valid applications that are severable 
from the invalid part. 

Subtitle J—Effective Date; Regulations 

SEc. 1550. Except as otherwise provided 
herein, the provisions of this title shall 
become effective October 1, 1981. 

Sec. 1551. The Secretary of Agriculture 
shall prescribe such regulations as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
title. 


TITLE XVI—CONTINUATION OF FED- 
ERAL CROP INSURANCE PILOT PRO- 
GRAMS 


Sec. 1601. Section 107(b) of the Federal 
Crop Insurance Act of 1980 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
"Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this section; for the purpose of providing 
data on the comparative costs of selling and 
servicing crop insurance by various delivery 
systems, the Corporation shall for the crop 
years 1982, 1983, 1984, and 1985 continue its 
pilot program of making crop insurance 
available at selected county offices of the 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service. The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
by February 1, 1985, report to Congress on 
the comparative costs of all delivery systems 
used in crop years 1981 through 1984.". 

TITLE XVII— CONFERENCE 

WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AGRICULTURE 

Sec. 1701. (a) The President is requested 
to call a White House Conference on Agri- 
culture to be held not later than one year 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(b) The purposes of the White House Con- 
ference on Agriculture shall be to study cur- 
rent problems in the agricultural sector of 
the economy and to develop recommenda- 
tions regarding short-term and long-term so- 
lutions to such problems. 

(c) Members of the White House Confer- 
ence on Agriculture shall be appointed by 
the President from among— 

(1) heads of organizations comprised of 
producers of agricultural commodities, 

(2) representatives of the banking indus- 
try, 

(3) representatives of businesses which 
provide services, or produce goods, used by 
producers of agricultural commodities, 

(4) heads of organizations representing 
the interests of consumers, and 

(5) producers of agricultural commodities. 

(d) A report of the White House Confer- 
ence on Agriculture shall be submitted to 
the President and to the Congress not later 
than one year after the members of such 
Conference are first appointed. 
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TITLE XVIII-IMPORTED MEAT 


Sec. 1801. Section 20 of the Federal Meat 
Inspection Act (21 U.S.C. 620) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new subsec- 
tion (f) as follows: 

"(f) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, all carcasses, parts of carcasses, meat 
and meat food products of cattle, sheep, 
swine, goats, horses, mules, or other equines 
which are capable of use as human food of- 
fered for importation into the United States 
shall be subject to the inspection, sanitary, 
species verification and residue standards 
applied to such articles produced in the 
United States. Neither shall any meat or 
meat food products be imported which have 
been produced using agricultural chemicals 
or animal drugs, the use of which, in the 
direct production of such meat products, (1) 
has been prohibited in the United States for 
reasons of health or safety by final judicial 
&ction or by administrative action that is 
final, subject to judicial review, and that 
has become effective, or (2) has been deter- 
mined by the Secretary to render such arti- 
cles adulterated within the meaning of this 
Act. Provided, that the President may set 
aside the application of clause (1) of this 
provision to the importation of any meat or 
meat food products if the President finds 
that it will have the specific effect of caus- 
ing serious damage to the exportation of ag- 
ricultural products from the United States, 
and reports such factors, facts, concerns and 
findings that led him to such a determina- 
tion to the Congress at least 10 days before 
such action becomes effective. The Secre- 
tary shall inspect such articles through the 
use of random sampling for such residues 
and species verification. The provisions of 
this subsection shall not be deemed to 
permit the imposition of standards with re- 
spect to such imported articles that are less 
stringent than standards imposed under the 
other subsections of this section. The Secre- 
tary shall issue such regulations as are nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions of this 
subsection. The provisions of this subsection 
shall become effective 30 days after the date 
of enactment of this subsection, except that 
the provisions of clause (1) of the third sen- 
tence shall become effective one year after 
such date of enactment and, thereafter, on 
the same date that a prohibition becomes 
effective with respect to the use of an agri- 
cultural chemical or animal drug in the do- 
mestic production of such meat products: 
Provided, That if the prohibition becomes 
effective with respect to such domestic pro- 
duction less than six months after the issu- 
ance of the administrative or court order, as 
applicable, the provisions of clause (1) of 
the third sentence shall become effective 
with respect to imported meat products six 
months after such order." 


TITLE XIX—USER FEES FOR REPORTS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Sec. 1901. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to furnish upon request copies of 
pamphlets, reports or other publications 
prepared in the Department in carrying out 
agricultural economic research and statisti- 
cal reporting functions authorized by law; 
and to charge such fees therefor as he may 
determine to be reasonable: Provided, That 
the imposition of such charges shall be con- 
sistent with the provision of title V of the 
Act of August 31, 1951, as amended, (31 
U.S.C. 483(a)), except that all monies re- 
ceived in payment for work or services per- 
formed or for documents, reports, or other 
publications provided shall be deposited in a 
separate account or accounts to be available 
until expended and may be used to pay di- 
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rectly the costs of such work, services, docu- 
ments, reports or publications, and to repay 
or make advances to appropriations of funds 
which do or will initially bear all or part of 
such costs. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the motion is agreed to. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand a recorded vote. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will in- 
quire, is the gentleman demanding a 
recorded vote on the motion or on the 
passage of the Senate bill? 

Mr. FRENZEL. On the passage of 
the Senate bill, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the motion is agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment to the Senate bill. 

The amendment to the Senate bill 
was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the third reading of the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be 
read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the Senate bill, as 
amended. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will in- 
quire, for what purpose does the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota (Mr. FRENZEL) 
rise? 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, I un- 
derstand that the House bill, H.R. 
3603, was passed by voice vote. We 
have now substituted the Senate bill, 
and that is before the House for pas- 
sage; is that correct? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. FRENZEL. I thank the Speaker. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a recorded vote on the pas- 
sage of the Senate bill, as amended. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman's 
demand is in order. 

All Members in favor of taking this 
by a recorded vote will rise. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. I want to know 
what we are voting on. 

The SPEAKER. More than the re- 
quired number have risen. 

A recorded vote is ordered. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Speaker, if the 
Chair pleases, before the vote is taken 
I have a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Speaker, I 
heard the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. FRENZEL) inquire as to whether 
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this was a vote on the Senate bill. It is 
my understanding that it is a vote on 
the Senate bill, as amended by the 
House bill? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. VOLKMER. So actually we are 
voting on the House bill? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is 
correct. The vote is on the Senate bill, 
as amended by the House bill. 

Those Members in favor will vote 
“aye,” those opposed will vote “no.” 

Voting will be by electronic device. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 192, noes 
160, not voting 81, as follows: 

[Roll No. 278] 

AYES—192 
Fountain 
Fuqua 


Gaydos 
Gejdenson 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Atkinson 
AuCoin 
Bailey (PA) 


Blanchard 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (OH) 
Burton, Phillip 


ose 
Rostenkowski 
Roybal 
Sabo 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Shelby 
Shuster 
Simon 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (PA) 
Snyder 
Spence 
St Germain 
Stangeland 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Swift 
Synar 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Traxler 
Volkmer 
Wampler 
Washington 
Watkins 
Weber (MN) 
Weiss 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Wilson 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wolpe 
Yatron 
Young (MO) 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Coyne, William 
Crockett 
D'Amours 
Danielson 
Daub 
Davis 

de la Garza 
Derrick 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dowdy 
Duncan 
Dunn 
Dyson 


Edgar 
Edwards (OK) 


Lowry (WA) 
Luken 
Markey 
Marlenee 
Martin (IL) 
Matsui 
Mattox 
Mavroules 
McCurdy 
McEwen 
McHugh 
Mica 
Mikulski 
Miller (OH) 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Myers 
Napier 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nelligan 
Nelson 


NOES—160 


Bennett 
Bethune 
Bliley 
Brinkley 


Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 


Anderson 
Archer 
Badham 
Bailey (MO) 


Brodhead 
Broomfield 
Brown (CO) 
Burgener 


Butler 
Carman 
Carney 
Chappell 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Clinger 
Coats 


Edwards (CA) 
Emery 
Erlenborn 


Goldwater 
Gradison 
Gregg 


Grisham 
Gunderson 
Hall (OH) 
Hall, Sam 
Harce 
Hansen (ID) 
Hansen (UT) 
Hartnett 
Heckler 
Hightower 
Hiler 
Hollenbeck 
Horton 
Howard 


Lowery (CA) 
Lujan 
Madigan 
Marriott. 
Martin (NY) 
McClory 
McDade 
McDonald 
McGrath 
Michel 
Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell (MD) 
Moffett 
Molinari 
Morrison 
Mottl 
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Pritchard 
Ratchford 
Regula 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts (SD) 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rudd 
Santini 
Sawyer 
Schneider 
Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 
Shaw 
Shumway 
Siljander 
Smith (AL) 
Smith (OR) 
Snowe 
Stanton 
Stark 
Staton 
Stenholm 
Studds 
Stump 
Thomas 
Trible 
Walgren 
Walker 
Weaver 
Weber (OH) 
Whitehurst 
Williams (MT) 
Wolf 
Wortley 
Wylie 
Yates 
Young (FL) 


NOT VOTING—81 


Jones (NC) 
Jones (OK) 


y 
Mitchell (NY) 
Moorhead 
Murphy 
Murtha 


O 1850 


O'Brien 
Pepper 


Williams (OH) 
Wright 
Wyden 

Young (AK) 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


On this vote: 
Mr. White for, with Mr. Hertel against. 
Mr. Waxman for, with Mr. Florio against. 
Mr. Biaggi for, with Mr. Bafalis against. 


Mr. 
against. 


Pepper for, 


with Mr. 


Campbell 


Mr. Garcia for, with Mr. Collins of Texas 


against. 


Guarini for, 


with Mr. 


Corcoran 
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Dellums for, with Mr. Forsythe 
Dymally for, with Mr. Gilman 

against. 

Mr. Green for, with Mr. Young of Alaska 
against. 

Mr. Johnston for, with Mr. Williams of 
Ohio against. 

Mr. Marks for, with Mr. Van der Jagt 
against. 

Mr. Pursell for, with Mr. Rousselot 


L. 
Mr. Quillen for, with Mr. Rhodes against. 
Until further notice: 


Mr. Udall with Mr. Solomon. 

Mrs. Schroeder with Mr. O'Brien. 

Mr. Barnard with Mr. Schulze. 

Mr. Whitten with Mr. Gingrich. 

Mr. Rosenthal with Mr. McCloskey. 

Mr. Roe with Mr. Broyhill. 

Mr. Wright with Mr. McKinney. 

Mr. Alexander with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mr. Brooks with Mr. Beard. 

Mr. Early with Mr. McCollum. 

Mr. Foglietta with Mr. Martin of North 
Carolina. 

Mr. Mazzoli with Mr. Livingston. 

Mr. Shamansky with Mr. Lungren. 

Mr. Vento with Mr. Mitchell of New York. 

Mr. Solarz with Mr. Moorhead. 

Mr. Russo with Mr. Frost. 

Mr. Jones of North Carolina with Ms. Fer- 
raro. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


Fowler with Mr. Lundine. 

Jones of Oklahoma with Mr. Flippo. 
Murphy with Mr. Ertel. 

John L. Burton with Mr. Clay. 
Conyers with Mr. Aspin. 

Hamilton with Mr. Ireland. 

Holland with Mr. Hefner. 

Mr. Jenkins with Mr. Scheuer. 

Mr. Schumer with Mr. Wyden. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio changed his 
vote from “no” to “aye.” 

So the Senate bill was passed. 

The title of the Senate bill was 
amended so as to read: “A bill to pro- 
vide price and income protection for 
farmers, assure consumers an abun- 
dance of food and fiber at reasonable 
prices, continue food assistance to low- 
income households, and for other pur- 
poses." 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 3603) was 
laid on the table. 


o 1900 


AUTHORIZING CLERK TO MAKE 
CHANGES IN SECTION NUM- 
BERS, CROSS REFERENCES, 
AND PUNCTUATION MARKS IN 
ENGROSSMENT OF 8. 884 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that in the en- 
grossment of the House amendment to 
the Senate bill S. 884, the Clerk be au- 
thorized to correct section numbers, 
cross references, and punctuation 
marks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Rose). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. DE ta GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks and include extraneous matter 
on the Senate bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER 
AS COSPONSOR OF H.R. 3364 


Mr. FORD of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to have 
my name removed as a cosponsor of 
the bill, H.R. 3364. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 
OCTOBER 26, 1981 


Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today, it adjourn to 
meet at 12 o'clock noon on Monday 
next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS ON 
WEDNESDAY NEXT 


Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business 
in order under the Calendar Wednes- 
day rule be dispensed with on Wednes- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION PRO- 
VIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 4603, DEPOSIT INSUR- 
ANCE FLEXIBILITY ACT 


Mr. MOAKLEY, from the Commit- 
tee on Rules, submitted a privileged 
report (Rept. No. 97-292) on the reso- 
lution (H. Res. 253) on the bill (H.R. 
4603) to provide flexibility to the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation, and the Federal su- 
pervisory agencies to deal with finan- 
cially distressed depository institu- 
tions, which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed. 


TO CONTROL ACID RAIN 
(Mr. MOFFETT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 
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Mr. MOFFETT. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing the Acid Deposition 
Control Act of 1981 with a bipartisan 
coalition of Members including Jupp 
GREGG, SAM GIBBONS, GEORGE MILLER, 
Don MITCHELL, and several others. 
This legislation, to amend the Clean 
Air Act, is designed to contain sulfur 
dioxide emissions, pollutants which 
are linked to the acid rain tragedy 
which is threatening our environment. 

Abundant scientific evidence speaks 
to the dangers posed to our Nation’s 
environment by the phenomenon 
called acid rain. In February of this 
year, researchers reported that acid 
rain was threatening a disaster in the 
Sierra Nevadas. Acid levels comparable 
to vinegar were detected in the pre- 
cipitation detected this summer in Col- 
orado. Our relations with our Canadi- 
an neighbors have slipped consider- 
ably because of acid rain damage to 
their lakes which is linked to our 
sulfur dioxide emissions. The New 
England River Basin Commission has 
reported that we suffer $100 million to 
$400 million in annual damage to ac- 
quatic ecosystems, forests, and materi- 
als due to acid rain. 

Most recently, the respected Nation- 
al Academy of Sciences has weighed in 
with its report on acid rain: “Atmos- 
phere-Biosphere Interactions: Toward 
a Better Understanding of the Ecologi- 
cal Consequences of Fossil Fuel Com- 
bustion." The NAS report adds sub- 
stantial, additional evidence that acid 
rain is a serious threat to environmen- 
tal quality. Among their findings: 

Acid rain is destroying soft-water 
ecosystems; 

There is clear evidence, which the 
report calls “overwhelming,” that pow- 
erplant emissions are linked to the 
production of acid rain; and 

Continued emissions of pollutants 
like sulfur dioxide at current or accel- 
erated rates will be extremely risky 
from a long-term economic standpoint. 

At this point, it seems clear that acid 
rain is an issue which has been studied 
with great care by the scientific com- 
munity. Now is the time for Congress 
to act aggressively, particularly when 
the Clean Air Act authorization must 
be renewed. 

Despite the evidence; despite the 
overwhelming 86 percent environmen- 
tal consensus for continuing a strong 
Clean Air Act, most current legislative 
proposals appear aimed at hamstring- 
ing our enforcement efforts. Proposals 
that we have seen coming out of the 
administration—such as the Clean Air 
Act draft dated August 20 which I re- 
leased last month—ignore the substan- 
tial economic damage, the damage to 
human health, and the ecological 
damage which will be incurred if we 
weaken the Clean Air Act now. So, de- 
spite the attractive arguments that 
further economic progress can only be 
purchased at the expense of a clean 
environment, we feel that action is 
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necessary to curb the obvious damage 
we see from acid rain. 

Our bill, similar to that introduced 
in the Senate by GEORGE MITCHELL, of 
Maine, is designed to contain those 
harmful emissions which contribute to 
the acid rain problem in the North- 
east. 

Let me summarize the approach 
taken by our bill: 

First, the bill identifies a 31-State 
area in the Eastern United States as 
an “acid deposition region." 

Second, in this region, States will be 
directed to develop plans for reducing 
sulfur dioxide emissions. 

Third, over 10 years, these States 
will reduce sulfur dioxide emissions by 
10 million tons below 1980 levels. 

Fourth, each State will reduce emis- 
sions by its share of excess pollution. 

Fifth, the reduction will be accom- 
plished by strategies which include: 

Least emissions dispatching, where 
permitted by law, as practiced by elec- 
tric utilities; 

Investments in energy conservation 
where emission reductions can be iden- 
tified; 

Coal washing or fuel switching; 

Addition of new technology; and 

Interstate bubbling. 

Sixth, plans will be submitted to 
EPA for approval. If States fail to 
submit such plans, EPA will be re- 
quired to prescribe sulfur dioxide 
emission reduction strategies. 

This legislation represents a new 
phase in the Clean Air Act battle. 
Americans across the country are tired 
of hearing that the trumpet must 
sound “retreat” when it comes to pol- 
lution controls. The petition drive di- 
rected against the Secretary of the In- 
terior is only example of the strong 
conviction held by a majority in this 
country that our land, water, and ma- 
terial resources are too precious to be 
threatened by a “supply side” environ- 
mental strategy. It’s time for environ- 
mentalists within Congress to stand 
up for a strong Clean Air Act and on 
behalf of a thoughtful approach for 
the control of acid rain. 

Environmentally conscious Ameri- 
cans are waiting and watching what 
the Congress does. Our Canadian 
neighbors are waiting for us to make 
the same kind of commitment which 
they have made, which the Scandana- 
vians have made. Let us not disappoint 
them. I urge my colleagues to support 
our legislation to respond to this pre- 
eminent environmental crisis; acid 
rain. 


DANGEROUS EROSION OF TOP- 
LEVEL MANAGEMENT IN FED- 
ERAL CIVIL SERVICE 


(Mr. HOYER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
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remarks and include 
matter.) 

Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues an article by Karlyn Barker 
of the Washington Post entitled, “SES 
Executives Find Many Thorns, Few 
Roses.” The article, similar to ones ap- 
pearing in the Wall Street Journal, 
the New York Times, and Newsweek 
magazine, focuses on the dangerous 
erosion of top level management in 
the Federal civil service. 

More than 45,000 Federal employees 
in the GS-14 through 18 levels cur- 
rently lack any incentive to remain in 
the Federal Government because of 
the cap on their pay. In an era when 
this country’s leadership is strongly 
advocating incentives to increase pro- 
duction and rebuild our economy, the 
Federal Government—which is the 
largest employer in the world—is de- 
nying its best employees the salary 
necessary to keep them in the Govern- 
ment. 

As the Washington Post article 
points out, 52 percent of our Federal 
executives are considering leaving 
Government this year. Of these, 85 
percent cite inadequate pay as the 
major reason for their departure. 

Now that 48,000 Federal employees 
have hit the $50,000 pay cap, morale 
in the mid- to high-level grades is suf- 
fering, as employees see the avenues 
to future pay advancement close. 

If we fail to deal with the pay cap 
issue, this country is headed toward 
management by the mediocre. We will 
have to be content with a horde of 
second-besters, uninspired, inactive, 
and unimaginative bureaucrats. And 
when our constituents come asking 
why Government does not respond, 
why it wastes, and why it is lethargic, 
we can tell them that the Congress 
defied all the rules of the American 
spirit and decided not to offer any in- 
centives to the people who make this 
Government run. 

Mr. Speaker, I contend that if an 
American corporation would treat its 
executives the way this Government 
treats theirs, that same corporation 
would not be in business very long. 

I hope my colleagues will review Ms. 
Barker's article with an eye to the up- 
coming discussions on the next con- 
tinuing resolution. I look forward to 
discussing this issue in depth with my 
friends on both sides of the aisle. 

SES Executives FIND Many THORNS, FEW 

Roses 
(By Karlyn Barker) 

When Jimmy Carter set up the Senior Ex- 
ecutive Service nearly three years ago, it 
was touted as the ideal place for the govern- 
ment’s top managers, an elite niche where 
Uncle Sam’s best and brightest would toil at 
greater risk but with the promise of greater 
rewards. 

It hasn't worked out that way, according 
to numerous senior executives. In a recently 
released survey of 1,000 randomly selected 
SES members, more than 80 percent said 


extraneous 
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that, although they like their jobs, they be- 
lieve there are insufficient incentives to 
retain top quality government executives. 
Further, 46 percent of the current execu- 
tives said they are thinking of leaving gov- 
ernment service within the next two years. 

The written survey, mailed out to senior 
executives by the Office of Merit Systems 
and Studies, found a growing dissatisfaction 
with the SES, which replaced the so-called 
"supergrade" system and was part of the 
Civil Service Reform Act passed in late 1978. 
The 6,700-member SES includes most mana- 
gerial, supervisory and policy-making posi- 
tions equivalent to GS 16 through Execu- 
tive Level V in the Executive branch. 

The survey detailed several SES short- 
comings: 

The current pay cap of $50,112 has result- 
ed in “pay compression,” so that all SES 
members—and many of their subordinates— 
earn the same salary, preventing distinc- 
tions based on differing responsibilities and 
authority. 

The pay ceiling has meant that some ex- 
ecutives have accepted “promotions” with 
no increase in pay; conversely, some have 
been less willing to accept promotions. 

The pay cap has hastened the retirement 
of senior executives, whose pensions are 
based on the top salary earned. Though 
they can’t improve their base pensions at 
this point by staying on longer, they can 
look forward to having their pensions boost- 
ed by regular cost-of-living increases once 
they do retire. 

The SES bonus system, a type of merit 
pay intended to motivate and reward execu- 
tives for exceptional performance, has been 
so severely curtailed by Congress and the 
OPM that at least half the members of the 
excutive work force feel they have no real 
chance of getting a bonus in the coming 
year. 

Despite the theory that the SES would 
mean greater risks for greater rewards, most 
top performing executives feel they have 
not been adequately compensated for their 
work and, as of July 1981, only one career 
executive has been removed from SES for 
poor performance. Part of the idea behind 
the reorganized system was that it would at- 
tract and keep the best government execu- 
tives by increasing their pay and perquisites 
while eliminating many of the protections 
against dismissal for poor performance. 

The survey reported that 78 percent of 
the executives questioned are dissatisfied 
with their pay compared to that of private 
sector executives. Ninety-one percent said 
they enjoy the job itself and the kind of 
work they do, and 80 percent said they be- 
lieve they get results and have a positive 
impact on government performance. 

On the negative side, 63 percent said they 
are disatisfied with the bonuses and rank 
awards systems. 

The vast majority of eligible career execu- 
tives chose to join the SES when it was set 
up, particularly since it was understood at 
the time that failure to do so could scuttle 
their career advancement. 

“People are really down,” said E. Jerry 
Shaw, president of the Senior Executive As- 
sociation. “There's this tremendous feeling 
of betrayal, and executives just cannot see a 
future in government if they are going to 
keep getting kicked in the head." 

Shaw said the treatment of career execu- 
tives should be all the more troubling to of- 
ficials because "these are the successes in 
government, not the failures.” 

Archie Grimmett, one of those successes, 
has worked for the federal government for 
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22 years. He loves his job, regards his career 
as a higher calling and until recently had 
never once thought of looking elsewhere for 
employment. 

But now the 46-year-old chief of the De- 
partment of Army's staffing and career 
management division for civilian personnel 
says he is becoming “very disillusioned 
about the whole thing." For the first time, 
he and his wife have begun discussing the 
possibility that he might want to leave gov- 
ernment service unless, as promised, govern- 
ment pay and benefits improve. 

The continuing failed promise of the SES 
has made it “alarmingly unattractive” to 
mid-level federal employes, the pool from 
which a large number of future SES mem- 
bers will likely be drawn, according to the 
survey. And even Donald J. Devine, director 
of the Office of Personnel Management, has 
told congressional officials that the govern- 
ment is losing its best, most seasoned execu- 
tives at a time when it needs them more 
than ever. 

Senior executives, to be sure, are not the 
only government employes feeling abused 
these days. Studies of mid- to high-level 
civil servants indicate that morale in gener- 
alis suffering, particularly now that more 
than 48,000 federal employes have hit the 
$50,000 pay cap. 

"The brain-drain problem is a much 
broader problem than the SES," said Rep. 
William Ford (D-Mich.) chairman of the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee. He said officials in the Reagan ad- 
ministration have come in "thinking that 
bureaucrats are to be purged at all costs, 
and this makes them incapable of making 
any judgment on the impact of that policy 
on the government." 

Still, the problems of the SES—where the 
last substantial pay raise was in March 1977, 
followed by a 5% percent cost-of-living in- 
crease in October 1979—are being felt in 
every agency. 

"We've lost a number of top people," re- 
ports Ed Nicholas, director of personnel at 
the National Institutes of Health and a 
charter member of the SES. He has been in 
government service for 35 years. 

Nicholas noted that while other govern- 
ment workers just received a 4.8-percent pay 
increase, SES salaries have been frozen. 
NIH recently lost one of its top directors, 
who left to head up a medical school, re- 
portedly at double his salary, and Nicholas 
said about 30 vacancies have remained un- 
filled at the agency because it can’t find 
qualified people to take them. 

While few are being attracted to govern- 
ment service, others are seizing every 
chance to leave it. OPM’s statistics show 
that between July 1979 and June 1981 1,100 
career executives elected to take optional re- 
tirement. Another 363 resigned outright, ac- 
cording to OPM. 


NATIONAL HOMEOWNERSHIP 
BONDS 


(Mr. RUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. RUDD. Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing today a revised bill for my bill 
H.R. 4704, which will make homeown- 
ership once again a real possibility for 
millions of Americans. At the same 
time, it will put hundreds of thou- 
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sands of construction workers back to 
work without costing the U.S. Treas- 
ury a penny in lost revenue. In fact, 
because of the new economic activity 
which will be created by this proposal, 
new tax dollars will flow into the 
Treasury. 

My bill would authorize the issuance 
of partially tax-exempt national 
homeownership bonds paying a face 
yield of 10 percent. The money raised 
by these bonds would go to finance 12- 
percent mortgages. 

The Reagan administration’s plan 
will work and interest rates will come 
down. But my bill will provide a way 
of helping the depressed housing in- 


dustry. 
This bill will do the following: 
EXPLANATION OF H.R. 4833 

1. Answer the pent up demand for residen- 
tial housing. 

2. Put hundreds of thousands of construc- 
tion workers now laid off back to work. 

3. Provide a new source of mortgage funds 
to banks, savings and loans, and other tradi- 
tional residential mortgage lending institu- 
tions. 

4. Increase income tax yield to the Federal 
Treasury. 

5. Increase the demand for building mate- 
rials. 

6. Create new demand for household ap- 
pliances and household furnishings. 

If implemented promptly this program 

1: 


11: 

1. Provide new employment for at least 
one million people in the first year. These 
reemployed individuals and their collaterals 
probably represent at least two million 
voters. 

2. Satisfy the needs and desires of at least 
500,000, perhaps 600,000, families with new 
housing. This constituency with collaterals 
will exceed one million. 

3. Help restore the savings and loan indus- 
try and the banks to a more healthy eco- 
nomic condition. This program will generate 
approximately 200 million in service fees 
and profits for the lending institutions. 

4. Provide an opportunity for perhaps as 
many as five million small investors to earn 
a 14-percent net return on their savings 
guaranteed for five years. 

5. Generate new revenue for the Treasury; 
or, under the best conditions, assuming a 
dramatic and desired drop in mortgage in- 
terest rates, create no net loss for the Treas- 
ury. 
6. The benefits from the program will be 
felt in every corner of the Nation, every seg- 
ment of society. 

7. This program will satisfy the aspira- 
tions of from four to eight million voters. 

STEP 1 


Passage of H.R. 4833, as amended to 
permit banks, savings and loans, and other 
institutions, which have traditionally pro- 
vided financing for residential construction 
or purchase of newly constructed resi- 
dences, to issue National Home Ownership 
Bonds in denominations of $1,000 or any 
multiple of $1,000. 

Term of authority—3 years (ending Janu- 
ary 1, 1985). Term of bonds—5 years. Rate 
of interest to be paid investor by issuing au- 
thority—10 percent. 

All funds from the sale of NHO Bonds 
must be loaned on mortgages to finance the 
construction of a new residence or the pur- 
chase of a hitherto unoccupied new resi- 
dence. 
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Mortgages funded by this program are to 
carry an interest rate of 12 percent. Month- 
ly mortgage payments are to be based on a 
30-year amortization period of 12 percent 
(or for a shorter period, if preferred by the 
borrower). Initial term of the mortgage—5 
years. At the end of the initial 5 year term, 
interest rate is to be renegotiated with no 
penalty to the borrower. 


Tax FOREGOENCE 


Tax exemption allowable to rate payer on 
interest received from NHO Bonds: 


Percentage tax foregoence ' 


Marginal tax rate: 
29 percent or less 
30 percent . 

31 percent . 

32 percent . 

33 percent . 

34 percent . 

35 percent . 

36 percent . 

37 percent . 

38 percent. 

39 percent. 

40 percent. 

41 percent. 

42 percent. 

43 percent . 

44 percent . 

45 percent . 

46 percent . 

47 percent . 

48 percent . 

49 percent . 

50 percent 70.0 

'Average tax foregoence per year will be 
A or total of $12,122.50 on $100,000 NHO 
Bon 


The purpose of the income tax foregoence 
is to provide the investor in NHO Bonds (no 
matter what his marginal tax rate) with an 
after tax return the equivalent of what 
would have been earned had the funds been 
placed at an annual return of 14 percent. 

RATIONALE 


Nationwide residential home construction 
is off more than 50 percent. Current mort- 
gage interest rates in the neighborhood of 
17 percent have effectively prevented hun- 
dreds of thousands of would-be home pur- 
chasers from qualifying for the requisite 
mortgage and being able to pay the interest 
rate demanded. 

Hundreds of thousands of skilled con- 
struction workers have no jobs. An alarming 
number of residential construction contrac- 
tors are being forced out of business; others 
into bankruptcy. 

The suppliers of building materials of 
every description report sales off 40 to 50 
percent. 

Plants manufacturing home appliances— 
ranges, refrigerators, water heaters, dish- 
washers, etc.—are being closed or operating 
at greatly reduced capacity. The demand for 
domestic copper for wiring and plumbing 
has been dangerously diminished. 

It is believed the availability of 12 percent 
mortgage money will bring about an imme- 
diate upturn in residential construction, 
with all the incalculable benefits such an 
upturn will produce. 

A revival in home construction will mean 
jobs for construction workers at the job site; 
employment for labor producing building 
materials; new cargoes for freight carriers; 
reemployment for those factory workers in 
the appliance field who have been laid off. 
Paint and hardware manufacturers will ben- 
efit. The furniture and carpet industry will 
benefit. State and local taxing authorities 


99.4 
98.0 
96.6 
95.2 
93.8 
92.4 
91.0 
89.6 
88.2 
86.8 
85.4 
84.0 
82.6 
81.2 
79.8 
18.4 
77.0 
15.6 
74.2 
12.8 
71.4 
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will derive new revenue from the new values 
added to the tax rolls. 


NO TAX LOSS TO THE FEDERAL TREASURY 


The tax loss resulting from the foregoence 
of a portion of the tax on the interest re- 
turns from the 10 percent bonds is only an 
apparent loss. 


On $100,000 of National Home Ownership 
Bonds 


Average tax foregoence per year .... $2,424.50 
Total apparent loss over 5 years; .... 12,122.50 


(Twenty-two classes of rate payers from 
the 29 percent to the 50 percent bracket will 
receive some measure of tax foregoence. 
The average tax foregoence, if an equal 
number of rate payers in every bracket were 
to participate, would be $2,424.50 per year 
for each $100,000 worth of bonds. Averages 
can be misleading. The minimum tax fore- 
goence available to the rate payer in the 29 
percent bracket is $2,840.00 per year. The 
minimum bracket is $2,000.00 per year.) 


PREDICTABLE TAX GAINS 


At least one-half of the cost of residential 
construction results in taxable income: 

Wages paid to on-site and off-site labor; 

: Wages paid to workers in the materials 
ield; 

Commissions earned by real estate people; 

New taxable income for title companies, 
insurance providers, and transporters of 
building materials. 

All this income becomes taxable in the 
year of construction. Assuming a tax rate of 
20 percent applied to this new revenue, and 
this figure is probably a minimum, the 
Treasury will collect immediately in taxes 
an additional $10,000. 


Predictable maximum tax loss 
Predictable minimum tax loss... 
Average tax loss 

Immediate tax gain 10,000.00 


Remaining apparent tax loss.... 2,122.50 


ADDITIONAL TAX BENEFITS TO THE TREASURY 
THE RESULT OF THE LOWER MORTGAGE INTER- 
EST RATE 


The borrower of $100,000 on a mortgage 
at 17.5 percent interest is permitted to 
deduct the total amount of interest paid 
from his gross income to arrive at his ad- 
Justed gross income or taxable income. 

In the first five years of a $100,000 mort- 
gage to be amortized over 30 years, the de- 
ductible interest component will be about 
$17,000 per year. 

A similar borrower with a 12 percent in- 
terest rate will have a deductible interest 
component of about $12,000 per year for 5 
years. 

To qualify for a $100,000 mortgage at a 
17.5 percent interest rate, applicants must 
have a gross disposable income of at least 
$60,000. 

To qualify for the same $100,000 mortgage 
with a 12 percent interest rate, applicants 
must have a gross disposable income of ap- 
proximately $46,000. 

Both borrowers would be in a marginal 
tax rate well above 30 percent. Additional 
tax.revenues resulting from. this lower de- 
ductible interest taxed at 30 percent will 
result in an increase of tax collections by 
the Federal Treasury in the first 5 years of 
the mortgage of at least $7,500. 

While the average cost of new homes in 
the U.S. might be close to $100,000, a great 
amount of new housing is available for less 
than $100,000. 

The borrower who qualifies for a $60,000 
mortgage at 12 percent interest must have 
at least $29,000 in disposable gross income. 


$14,200.00 
-.. 10,000.00 
++ 12,122.50 
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Note.—Loan qualification requirements 
are included to support the assumption that 
home buyers under the act would be in at 
least a 30 percent marginal tax rate bracket. 

Assuming that at least a 30 percent tax 
rate will be applied to the interest saving 
factor is conservative. 

Lowering the interest rate from 17.5 to 12 
percent will make qualification for mort- 
gage loans much easier for a substantial seg- 
ment of the population. 

Average tax gain to the Treasury 
after the deduction of predict- 
able tax losses from the fore- 
goence 

Minimum predictable tax gain if 
all investors in NHO bonds were 
to receive the highest amount of 
tax foregoence 

Maximum tax gain by Treasury if 
all investors in NHO bonds re- 
ceive the minimum amount of 
tax foregoence 7,500.00 

SIGNIFICANT BENEFITS ON RESALE HOME 
MARKET 

Providing new funds from NHO Bonds for 
new construction will increase presently 
available funds for financing of resale 
homes. 


$5,377.50 


3,300.00 


MORE IMPORTANTLY 


Present home owners, who must sell their 
present homes before moving into a new 
one, will be able to offer a purchaser of the 
old home a 12 percent interest rate on a por- 
tion or all of the financing necessary. If the 
new home can be financed at 12 percent, the 
owner of a present home (which he must 
sell before moving to a new one) will very 
probably be happy to accept 12 percent on a 
second mortgage since the interest he will 
receive will equal the interest he will have 
to pay. 

THE MARKET FOR NEW HOUSING 


In 1978, there were 2.1 million new hous- 
ing starts. In 1981, there will be only 
900,000—a deficit of more than 1.2 million 


units. 

Each billion dollars of National Home 
Ownership Bonds sold will result in the con- 
struction of at least 10,000 new residences. 
(This is on the assumption that each new 
home mortgage will be issued for the maxi- 
mum amount of $100,000, resulting in a 
total investment, including the owner's cap- 
ital contribution, of $120,000.) 

Since many of the purchasers of these 
new residences wil buy units considerably 
under $120,000 in total value, 50 billion dol- 
lars worth of National Home Ownership 
Bonds could result in the construction of 
substantially more than 500,000 new homes. 

Each 1,000 new residences under construc- 
tion provided one full year of employment 
for: 

Onsite workers 
Offsite workers 


Total new employment 


Fifty billion dollars in NHO Bonds will 
provide financing for 500,000 new resi- 
dences. Since many of these will sell for less 
than $100,000, it can be conservatively esti- 
mated the program will provide one million 
new jobs annually. 

THE RIPPLE EFFECT 


No attempt is made in this analysis to 
arrive at the ultimate economic stimulation 
resulting from the ripple effect: the in- 
creased market for home appliances, fur- 
nishings, carpets, drapes, landscaping; the 
benefits to the depressed copper industry. 

A major benefit, only briefly mentioned, 
will be the increase in taxable valuations 
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paying real property taxes to the city, 
county, state, and special districts. 


SOME QUESTIONS 


What happens to the lending institution, 
which has financed a 30-year mortgage at 12 
percent from the proceeds of National 
Home Ownership Bonds, at the end of the 
five year life of the bond? 

There is general agreement among the 
Nation's economists that interest rates must 
be brought down if we are to maintain any- 
thing comparable to our present life style. 
The goal of the Reagan Administration is to 
bring interest rates back down. 

What if the interest rates come down dra- 
matically before the end of the five year 
bond-supported period? 

The borrower may be in a position of 
paying higher than normal interest rates 
for some portion of the time he has the 
money. The interest savings on the first 30 
months of $12,500 will more than offset the 
excess interest he will be paying during the 
final 30 months even if interest rates come 
down to 8 percent. 

The National Home Ownership Bond pro- 
gram will not result in a net loss to the 
Treasury. The program will produce an im- 
mediate (in the construction year) increase 
in revenue to the Treasury. 

Note.—The prime interest rate has fallen 
2 points since September 1, 1981. As the Ad- 
ministration's economic program commenc- 
es to take effect, it is anticipated the prime 
rate will drop even further. Mortgage lend- 
ers who were caught with low interest fixed 
rate mortgages, and faced with a cost of 
money about double the interest rate, will 
be slow and cautious about reducing mort- 
gage interest rates. However, even if the 
cost of mortgage money comes down dra- 
matically and swiftly, an average differen- 
tial over the five year life of the bond of 1% 
percent; i.e., open market money mortgage 
rates over the five year period only 1% per- 
cent higher than the 12 percent offered 
under NHO Bonds, the Treasury would still 
not suffer a tax loss from the tax fore- 
goence. 


$100,000 loan times 1.5 percent in- 
terest differential equals $1,500 
more taxable income per year, or 
$450.00 in additional tax revenue 
per each of the five years 

Predictable apparent tax loss to 


Net gain to Treasury over 5 year 
period if open market mort- 


The program will dramatically relieve un- 
employment in the construction trades and 
related fields. The program will satisfy the 
aspirations of more than half a million fam- 
ilies needing and desiring new housing. The 
benefits from the program through the 
ripple effect will benefit the economy na- 
tionwide. 

The administration costs will be minimal. 
Banks, savings and loans, and other lending 
institutions are regularly examined by Fed- 
eral and state authorities. These examina- 
tions will automatically enforce the require- 
ment that all funds generated from the sale 
of National Home Ownership Bonds be allo- 
cated to mortgage loans on new construc- 
tion. The purchaser of National Home Own- 
ership Bonds will claim his tax foregoence if 
filing a short form on a simple additional 
1040 form as determined by his highest 
marginal tax bracket. This is not a problem 
in filing a long form. 
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WE NEED A COMPLETE OVER- 
HAUL OF THE HAITI PROGRAM 


(Mr. CORRADA asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 


Mr. CORRADA. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to urge the Congress 
and the Reagan administration to take 
prompt, forceful, adequate measures 
to relieve the desperate plight of our 
neighbors in the Republic of Haiti. 


It is not enough to call, as the ad- 
ministration has called, for the pre- 
vention of illegal immigration into the 
United States. Haiti is the poorest 
country in the Western Hemisphere, 
the only Latin American country that 
is listed by the United Nations as 1 of 
the 30 least developed countries in the 
world. With a population of 5.5 mil- 
lion, it has a per capita GNP of $260. 
According to a 1978 World Bank 
report 75 percent of the people in 
Haiti live under conditions of absolute 
poverty; this means that the over- 
whelming majority cannot afford what 
is considered the minimum standard 
of consumption of food and nonfood 
items. People living under those condi- 
tions will make any effort, break any 
rule, overcome any barrier to seek 
escape on even a faint hope of a better 
life. 

Nor is it enough to threaten no fur- 
ther increases in assistance to Haiti in 
the absence of satisfactory coopera- 
tion by the Haitian Government on 
human rights and other measures. 
The Government in Haiti may well be 
unmoved by such threats. The Haitian 
Government's cooperation in aid pro- 
grams has at times resulted in slanting 
those programs to favor the country's 
elite or in siphoning AID funds into its 
own projects. The political obstacles to 
development in Haiti must be con- 
fronted; the economic plight of the 
refugees “is a political condition," as 
the U.S. district court in Florida noted 
last year in the case of Haitian Refu- 
gee Center v. Civiletti, 501 F. Supp. 442 
(S.D. Fla. 1980); but it would be short- 
sighted and cruel to attack those polit- 
ical conditions by denying assistance 
to the 75 percent of the people whose 
pitiful poverty is at the root of their 
massive migration to our shores. 

Nor, finally, is it enough merely to 
call on other countries to do more. 
Other countries are helping—Germa- 
ny, Canada, France, Belgium, and the 
Netherlands. So are the International 
Development Association, the Inter- 
American Development Bank, and 
dozens of nongovernmental private or- 
ganizations. Unfortunately, these 
many would-be benefactors not only 
fail to coordinate with each other but 
also compete with each other to hire 
away the few trained government offi- 
cials available to follow through on 
projects. 
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What is required, as Congressman 
Lonc of Maryland has long insisted, is 
a complete overhaul of the USAID 
program in Haiti. Although the 
Reagan administration’s reduction of 
more than 30 percent in the proposed 
AID budget for Haiti runs counter to 
its own interests in reducing illegal im- 
migration, it is difficult to argue for 
more when the funds previously ap- 
propriated have been spent—or mis- 
spent—with so little effect. We need a 
comprehensive and detailed develop- 
ment plan for the Haitian economy as 
a whole, emphasizing the direct deliv- 
ery of assistance to the people of 
Haiti, avoiding transfers of funds to 
the Haitian Government, avoiding the 
traditional AID bias toward unneces- 
sary capital expenditures when there 
are countless Haitians desperate to do 
the work for which AID purchases 
American machinery, and encouraging 
the more efficient and farsighted use 
of Haiti’s scarce agricultural resources. 
The program needs more detail in the 
planning stages and less delay in exe- 
cution. 

The principal focus of this country’s 
efforts must be the agricultural sector. 
That is the main weakness of the Hai- 
tian economy, and that is where 70 to 
80 percent of the population attempts 
to eke out a living. Using the most ru- 
dimentary technology, productivity 
has steadily declined as the rapidly 
growing population divides and redi- 
vides ever more difficult, less fertile 
land, destroys the trees in search of 
the firewood and charcoal on which 97 
percent of the people depend for cook- 
ing, and accelerates the process of de- 
forestation and soil erosion. 

Among the steps to be considered for 
action by the administration are the 
following: 

First, reduce or remove barriers now 
restricting the export of Haitian agri- 
cultural products to this country, spe- 
cifically the U.S. duty on imports of 
Haitian mangoes and the Haitian 
export duty on coffee. 

Among all the less-developed coun- 
tries entitled to the general system of 
preferences, only Haiti and Mexico are 
subject to U.S. duties on mangoes. The 
cultivation of fruit trees is ideally 
suited to Haitian ecology, available to 
the poorest farmer in most parts of 
the country and a major contribution 
to reforestation and the conservation 
of steep slopes. Removal of the duty 
would be an important step toward a 
more stable and self-sufficient agricul- 
tural sector in Haiti and for all those 
dependent upon it. 

The Haitian Government’s export 
duty on coffee is passed on to the 
nearly 400,000 farmers, most of them 
small landowners or sharecroppers, 
who produce Haiti’s principal export. 
The combined effect of the export 
duty and high marketing fees leaves 
these producers with less than one- 
half the f.o.b. sales price. The export 
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duty’s removal as part of a new U.S. 
trade/aid package would increase their 
incentive to produce and their willing- 
ness to stay on the land. 

Second, reduce the demand for fire- 
wood and charcoal by providing kero- 
sene and other substitutes or subsidiz- 
ing its price. This is the only way to 
reverse the disastrous trend toward de- 
forestation which AID has tried in 
vain to stem. It has been estimated 
that, despite AID projects, the rate of 
deforestation now exceeds reforesta- 
tion by a factor of 25. In 1976, AID 
was given $8 million for an integrated 
agricultural development loan project, 
designed in part to encourage reforest- 
ation; but by the end of 1980, only $1 
million had been put to use, the pro- 
gram was scaled back to $3 million and 
the reforestation effort was cut back 
accordingly. Increases in the price of 
kerosene halted a trend toward its use 
among the poorer of Haiti, as a substi- 
tute for charcoal; and extended assist- 
ance to stabilize its price will be neces- 
sary to save Haiti’s forests and soil and 
to help make its agricultural economy 
capable of supporting the rural popu- 
lation instead of exporting it. 

Third, channel aid directly to the 
rural poor by employing them in infra- 
structure projects—roads, irrigation, 
and storage facilities—needed to im- 
prove farm productivity and income. 

There is a great need in Haiti for 
roads, irrigation facilities, and other 
types of public works. This need pre- 
sents a good opportunity for the devel- 
opment of a progam that channels aid 
directly and for the explicit purpose of 
the construction of these types of 
public works and for the employment 
of the rural poor. In this manner, not 
only would the infrastructure be put 
in place that would aid in the econom- 
ic development of the country, but, at 
the same time, we would be providing 
desperately needed jobs that would 
allow Haitians to obtain useful skills 
and knowledge with which they can 
continue to improve their lives. 

Conditions would need to be imposed 
to insure that the aid is being adminis- 
tered and channeled properly and that 
the assistance is being received by the 
intended beneficiaries. 

Fourth, increase the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s delivery of Public Law 480 food 
directly to Haiti’s poorest families. In 
1974, of 129 developing countries, 
Haiti was 127th in per capita daily ca- 
loric consumption, and 129th in pro- 
tein consumption. A 1978 nutrition 
survey of children (age 3-5) revealed 
that nearly one out of six was acutely 
malnourished; nearly one out of five 
showed signs of stunted growth; and 
an even higher proportion was found 
to be anemic. A 1978 World Bank 
report compared findings with a 1958 
study and found malnutrition getting 
worse, leading irreversibly to mental 
retardation. Yet U.S. Public Law 480 
aid to Haiti on a per capita basis lags 
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behind that given to such countries as 
Bolivia, Guyana, Jamaica, Nicaragua, 
and the Dominican Republic. Increas- 
ing the amount of aid, however, is not 
enough, in view of substantial evi- 
dence that much of it in the past has 
been channeled into the private 
market for the benefit of government 
officials or else pilfered by these offi- 
cials for their own consumption. Less 
aid should go in the form of govern- 
ment-to-government loans under title 
I and more aid should go in the form 
of title II relief, with stricter controls 
on distribution as well as a higher pro- 
tein content. In addition, recipients— 
particularly mothers of the very 
young—should be instructed by relief 
workers and pamphlets on the impor- 
tance and methods of nutrition, in 
order to discourage the recipients 
from selling their food parcels on the 
open market or bartering them away 
for other goods they cannot afford. 
That only discourages the local farm 
production that must be increased. 
Food assistance has its drawbacks and 
cannot be a long-term solution. But in 
the short run we cannot turn our 
backs on stunted and wasting children. 

Along with these efforts must come 
technical assistance—advice on land 
use, marketing and modern production 
methods. There must be more coordi- 
nation and more followthrough. But, 
above all, there must be a determined 
effort by the Government and people 
of the United States that we will not 
turn our backs on the hunger, hope- 
lessness and inhuman economic condi- 
tions now driving the people of Haiti 
toward desperate measures, of which 
the recent immigration wave may be 
only the beginning. 


U.N. HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR 
REFUGEES AWARDED NOBEL 
PRIZE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota (Mr. OBER- 
STAR) is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Speaker, refu- 
gees by the very fact of being refugees 
become people without a country: 
men, women, and children without the 
Eres of citizenship or national- 
ty. 

They become citizens of the world, 
dependent on the protection of the 
world community. Unfortunately, the 
world has not always responded to the 
claims of humanity in offering protec- 
tion or in dealing with the enormous 
logistical and political problems of 
people who have been forced to flee 
their homelands. 

The governments of the world have 
entrusted a great responsibility to the 
Office of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees—to a cer- 
tain degree, giving that office a job 
that the governments themselves did 
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not want and one which no govern- 
ment alone could handle. 

On October 14, the Nobel Peace 
Prize Committee announced that, for 
the second time in history, the Office 
of the Commissioner has been award- 
ed the prize, according to the terms of 
Alfred Nobel’s will, for “the best work 
for fraternity between nations.” 

The Nobel Prize is perhaps the only 
appropriate recognition for a group 
that bears monumental humanitarian 
responsibility for feeding, clothing, 
housing, and resettling the world’s ref- 
ugees who number between 14 million 
and 18 million men, women, and chil- 
dren. 

The High Commissioner has a staff 
of 1,700 and an annual budget of $500 
million. The United States contributes 
$123.5 million of that amount; ours is 
the largest single contribution, an in- 
dication more of the modesty of world- 
wide support for refugee needs than of 
the generosity of our contribution. 

The United Nations General Assem- 
bly established the Refugee Office 30 
years ago to provide assistance to the 
victims of war. In the subsequent 
three decades, the office undertook to 
provide for the basic needs of the mil- 
lion Bengalis who fled what is now 
Bangladesh during the war between 
Pakistan and India. 


The High Commissioner has assisted 
refugees who fled from Zimbabwe 
during the civil war, refugees from 
Cambodia, Ethiopia, and now the ap- 


proximately 1.4 million Afghans who 
fled following the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan. 

The UNHCR has two major respon- 
sibilities—international protection of 
the refugees and the promotion of so- 
lutions to the plight of the refugees. 

UNHCR goal is to empty refugee 
camps—to enable refugees either to 
return to their homeland, or to estab- 
lish themselves in a new land. 

The world’s refugees live in condi- 
tions that make peace for them impos- 
sible. Moreover, their status as home- 
less citizens and their poverty are con- 
ditions which have an additional 
effect of destabilizing the countries 
and regions to which they have fled. 
To alleviate their problems, to stabi- 
lize their lives is to increase the cli- 
mate for peace in the world. 

As a Member of this House, I join 
with a grateful world in commending 
the UNHCR and in congratulating the 
Nobel Prize Committee on its excel- 
lent selection. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle from the New York Times of Oc- 
tober 15, 1981, reporting on the work 
of the UNHCR be included at this 
point in the RECORD: 
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[From the New York Times, Thursday, Oct. 
15, 1981] 


WORLDWIDE WORK OF U.N. AcENCY SEEMS 
ENDLESS 


(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 


UNITED NATIONS, N.Y., October 14.—Each 
day dozens of weary women, children and 
men file across the Ethiopian border, walk- 
ing 40 miles to a southeast corner of the 
Sudan in search of food, water, medicine 
and tents at a camp run by the United Na- 
tions High Commissioner for Refugees. 

In northwest Tanzania, 25,000 Hutus, who 
years ago fled from their Tutsi rivals in Bu- 
rundi, have settled down in sturdy, mud- 
baked homes. They grow enough tobacco, 
corn and peas to feed themselves, finance a 
cooperative bus and discothéque and enjoy 
transistor radios. They are on their way to 
citizenship in underpopulated "Tanzania, 
thanks to aid they no longer need from the 
United Nations agency. 

For 30 years the Office of the High Com- 
missioner, which was awarded the 1981 
Nobel Peace Prize today, has been providing 
for the victims of war. 'The organization op- 
erates from Geneva with a staff of 1,000, 
which is small by United Nations standards. 
About two thirds of them work in the 
dismal corners of the globe where refugees 
huddle. 

Unlike most bureaucracies, the High Com- 
missioner, which is both the name of the 
agency and the title of its chief, tries to 
shrink its constituency. Success is measured 
by the number of those returned home or 
permanently resettled in a new land. Its 
goal is precisely opposite from that of the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees, the body responsible 
for Palestinian Arabs that is directed to 
keep its camps filled. 


ITS MOST AWESOME TASK 


The High Commissioner's most awesome 
task was providing for the nine million Ben- 
galis who in 1971 fled what is now Bangla- 
desh to escape the clash between Pakistan 
and India. With India's victory and the in- 
dependence of Bangladesh, the Bengalis 
went back home a year later. 

Last year the agency celebrated the arriv- 
al of a train carrying 1,200 school-girls to 
Bulwayo, Zimbabwe. They were the last of 
250,000 returning Zimbabweans who had 
fled to Mozambique, Botswana and Zaire 
until black guerrillas could wrest independ- 
ence from the white minority rulers of what 
had been Rhodesia. 

But the agency, which first won the Peace 
Prize in 1954, never runs out of fresh cli- 
ents. The turmoil in Africa in Africa and 
Asia in particular has currently created 
about 10 million refugees. 

The Commissioner is not supposed to look 
after victims of natural disaster, flood, 
earthquake or famine. In fact, the distinc- 
tion is often difficult to make and many of 
the hundreds of thousands of Ethiopian ref- 
ugees, for example, have left their country 
because they cannot find a living. Indeed, 
the chief criticism of the agency is that it 
has been drawn into providing machines, 
roads, tools and other items that enable the 
homeless to settle down into a new life. 


A SHREWD, PATERNAL DANE 


Since 1978 the agency has been run by a 
shrewd, paternal Danish politician, Poul 
Hartling. A former teacher in a Congrega- 
tinal seminary, Mr. Hartling for years led 
Denmark's middle-of-the-road Liberal 
Party. He was Prime Minister from 1973 to 
1975. 


October 22, 1981 


His political talents are useful. To care for 
refugees from Cambodia, he must stay on 
equable terms with both Thailand and the 
Communist regime installed in Phnom Penh 
by Vietnam. Mr. Hartling has been success- 
ful enough so that 310,000 Cambodians 
could return home last year. 

The High Commissioner is equally astute 
at rallying other agencies to share his 
burden. The World Food Program is enlist- 
ed everywhere, and notably in Somalia, to 
supply cereals, dried milk and other necessi- 
ties to the 1.2 million refugees, mostly from 
Ethiopia, who swamp that arid and impov- 
erished nation. The United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund insures safe water in Cameroon 
for those fleeing Chad's civil war. 

No fewer than 200 private agencies also 
help out, supplying doctors, blankets, stoves 
and more. Among the more pervasive are 
Oxfam, Care, Caritas, Catholic Relief Serv- 
ices and Medicin Sans Frontieres of France. 


1.4 MILLION AFGHANS EMBROILED 


The latest and largest disaster has caught 
up 1.4 million Afghans escaping Soviet 
troops attempting to suppress insurgents 
fighting a Moscow-backed regime. The refu- 
gees are camped in Pakistan, another poor 
nation that cannot afford the burden but 
nevertheless makes cash grants to each new- 
comer. The High Commissioner finds tents 
and tarpaulins, tea and sugar, blankets and 
clothing to make life bearable for the refu- 
gees. 

Like so much at the United Nations, the 
High Commissioner owes its origins to an 
agency created by the League of Nations 
after World War I. Fridtjof Nansen, the 
Norwegian explorer, was in charge, largely 
caring for 1.5 million Russians fleeing from 
the revolution and civil war. 

After World War II, international efforts 
concentrated on settling the millions driven 
across Europe's borders. The millions forced 
out of newly independent Pakistan and 
India were largely ignored. But 125,000 Eu- 
ropean refugees remained to attract atten- 
tion and they were the reason that the 
United Nations agency was established. 

Europe soon provided a new group of cli- 
ents, 170,000 Hungarians who fled in 1956 
after Soviet tanks crushed an uprising. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CASELOAD 


Today, nearly every political disturbance 
adds to the High Commissioner's caseload. 
Violence between left and right in El Salva- 
dor has created another 80,000 refugees in 
Latin America. 

And since the end of the war in Vietnam, 
hundreds of thousands have been driven 
from or have fled Indochina, presenting the 
agency with a new problem. Thai and Malay 
pirates regularly prey on the boatloads of 
hapless refugees, raping, robbing and mur- 
dering. Last year it was estimated that 2,000 
a month were subjected to the ordeal, some- 
times twice on the same trip. 

The agency regards itself as responsible 
for refugees' safety, but neither the Thai 
nor Malaysian Governments responded to 
its appeals for protection. 

With considerable delicacy and a touch of 
irony, the High Commissioner donated a 
patrol boat to the Thai Navy, a strong hint 
that it might do better. 

The High Commissioner does not enjoy a 
large budget. Last year he spent $500 mil- 
lion and expects the total to fall in 1981. 
The United States made the biggest contri- 
bution, $123.5 million, followed by Japan at 
$64.5 million, West Germany at $19.8 mil- 
lion, Sweden at $19.2 million and Britain at 
$17.8 million. 
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The Soviet Union contributes nothing, 
and neither do its East European allies. 
Moscow believes that refugees are a “colo- 
nialist" legacy and, by definition, the Soviet 
Union is not colonialist. 


e Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to commend my distinguished col- 
league, Representative OBERSTAR, for 
sponsoring a special order to pay trib- 
ute to the Office of the United Na- 
tions High Commissioner for Refugees 
on being awarded the 1981 Nobel 
Peace Prize. 

This great honor comes as the 
UNHCR celebrates its 30th anniversa- 
ry—three decades of providing human- 
itarian assistance to refugees and per- 
sons displaced by armed conflict 
around the world. All of us appreciate 
the important work UNHCR has done 
and continues to perform on behalf of 
the Indochinese refugees, refugees 
throughout Africa, particularly in the 
Horn, in Central America, and those 
fleeing Afghanistan. With one of the 
smallest staffs of any U.N. organiza- 
tion, UNHCR has been extremely ef- 
fective in responding swiftly to refu- 
gee crises wherever they occur. 

As a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee and chairman of one of the 
subcommittees that oversees our par- 
ticipation in UNHCR, I have seen its 
operations firsthand and continue to 
be impressed by the competence of the 
staff and effectiveness of UNHCR’s 
work. 

I am pleased to join with my col- 
leagues in adding my tribute to the 
1981 recipient of the Nobel Peace 
Prize.e 
e Mr. LEACH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to join my colleagues in 
the House in paying a special, well-de- 
served tribute to the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR), the recipient of this year's 
Nobel Peace Prize. 

As the ranking minority member of 
the Subcommittee on Human Rights 
and International Organizations of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
which shares in the jurisdiction the 
committee exercises over U.S. partici- 
pation in the UNHCR programs, I 
have had the recent privilege to meet 
with the U.N. High Commissioner for 
Refugees, the Honorable Poul Hart- 
ling, former Prime Minister of Den- 
mark. 

The Office which he heads has been 
charged by the United Nations, over 
the past three decades, with providing 
international protection for refugees 
and for assisting their repatriation or 
resettlement. While seeking initially 
to provide immediate, emergency care 
for refugees, the agency has also 
sought to find more permanent solu- 
tions. Over the past several years, we 
have seen heavy refugee flows in the 
Indochina region, into Pakistan from 
Afghanistan, in Africa, and, within 
this hemisphere, in Central America. 
The United States has always shared 
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the humanitarian objectives and con- 
cerns of the UNHCR and is pleased to 
be in partnership with it in seeking to 
provide emergency relief to the boat 
people of Indochina, the destitute ref- 
ugees in the Horn of Africa, the 
Afghan refugees fleeing from Soviet 
aggression into Pakistan, and refugees 
in many other parts of the world. 

In March of this year, a committee 
staff study mission to refugee areas re- 
ported back that the increasingly fre- 
quent refugee exoduses since 1977, 
amounting to three or four new exo- 
duses a year in some cases, have trans- 
formed the UNHCR from a small-scale 
to a monumental enterprise. Because 
of the tremendous volume of refugees, 
the capacity of the UNHCR to address 
the humanitarian problems of these 
vulnerable people has been taxed to 
its limits. As problems have arisen in 
connection with these large and un- 
predictable refugee flows, UNHCR has 
attempted to find new ways of coordi- 
nating prompt and adequate interna- 
tional responses to immediate refugee 
needs. 

The UNHCR has also contributed 
significantly to the development of 
international refugee law by assisting 
governments with the preparation of a 
variety of international legal instru- 
ments dealing with the status and 
treatment of refugees. It has promot- 
ed amnesty policies to assure the safe 
repatriation of certain refugees to 
their home countries, particularly in 
Africa. In Asia the UNHCR has also 
encouraged governments to grant ref- 
ugees asylum, prevent piracy, rape and 
murder on the high seas and promote 
family reunification. 

The United States has generally con- 
tributed over one-fourth of UNHCR's 
annual budget, far more than any 
other single U.N. donor contributes. 
This important contribution by the 
United States to the ongoing, vital hu- 
manitarian function which this inter- 
national agency serves is a sound in- 
vestment in the welfare of all mankind 
and in a future of peace and freedom 
from suffering and persecution. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to join the 
many tributes being raised today to 
the UNHCR and to urge the Members 
of this body to add substance to those 
tributes by continuing to offer strong 
support to the programs that Office 
implements in the pursuit of its impor- 
tant mission of compassion. 

Thank you.e 
e Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to take part in this special 
order recognizing the award of the 
1981 Nobel Peace Prize to the Office 
of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees. The work of this 
United Nations organization in situa- 
tions fraught with political and diplo- 
matic problems all over the world de- 
serves this tribute. 

This is the second time the UNHCR 
has been so honored. In 1954, follow- 
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ing its ground-breaking work in reset- 
tling European refugees from the hor- 
rors of the Second World War, it re- 
ceived its first Nobel Prize. Since then, 
it has widened its scope to include the 
whole world and the growing emergen- 
cy situations which have regrettably 
created thousands of new refugees, 
helpless men, women and children 
who have been forced to flee their 
homes through no fault of their own. 
Their work in Southeast Asia, in 
Africa, in Bangladesh and in the un- 
fortunately many other areas where 
political conflict and natural disaster 
have created new victims, has been 
quiet but valiant. 


They have often worked behind the 
scenes, without headlines and without 
fanfare—because this has been the 
only way they can achieve their goals. 
They have had to deal with Govern- 
ment officials, with political dissi- 
dents, with guerrillas—at great peril 
sometimes to their personnel in the 
field. They have operated without 
regard to the politics, race, religion, or 
nationality of those they have sought 
to help. 

The UNHCR deserves our apprecia- 
tion and this award. It is one of too 
few examples these days of interna- 
tional programs that succeed in allevi- 
ating human suffering. With a small 
professional staff and great devotion, 
the work of the High Commissioner's 
Office is carried out month after 
month. Mr. Poul Hartling, the High 
Commissioner, and his staff are to be 
congratulated for their accomplish- 
ments. 


I would like to place in the RECORD 
at this point, an article that appeared 
in the New York Times on the occa- 
sion of the award: 


[From the New York Times, October 15, 
1981] 


WORLDWIDE WORK or U.N. AGENCY SEEMS 
ENDLESS 


(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 


UwiTED Nations, N.Y., October 14.—Each 
day dozens of weary women, children and 
men file across the Ethiopian border, walk- 
ing 40 miles to a southeast corner of the 
Sudan ín search of food, water, medicine 
and tents at a camp run by the United Na- 
tions High Commissioner for Refugees. 

In northwest Tanzania, 25,000 Hutus, who 
years ago fled from their Tutsi rivals in Bu- 
rundi, have settled down in sturdy, mud- 
baked homes. They grow enough tobacco, 
corn and peas to feed themselves, finance a 
cooperative bus and discothéque and enjoy 
transistor radios. They are on their way to 
citizenship in underpopulated Tanzania, 
thanks to aid they no longer need from the 
United Nations agency. 

For 30 years the Office of the High Com- 
missioner, which was awarded the 1981 
Nobel Peace Prize today, has been providing 
for the victims of war. The organization op- 
erates from Geneva with a staff of 1,000, 
which is small by United Nations standards. 
About two thirds of them work in the 
dismal corners of the globe where refugees 
huddle. 
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Unlike most bureaucracies, the High Com- 
missioner, which is both the name of the 
agency and the title of its chief, tries to 
shrink its constituency. Success is measured 
by the number of those returned home or 
permanently resettled in a new land. Its 
goal is precisely opposite from that of the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees, the body responsible 
for Palestinian Arabs that is directed to 
keep its camp filled. 


ITS MOST AWESOME TASK 


The High Commissioner’s most awesome 
task was providing for the nine million Ben- 
galis who in 1971 fled what is now Bangla- 
desh to escape the clash between Pakistan 
and India. With India’s victory and the in- 
dependence of Bangladesh, the Bengals 
went back home a year later. 

Last year the agency celebrated the arriv- 
al of a train carrying 1,200 schoolgirls to 
Bulwayo, Zimbabwe. They were the last of 
250,000 returning Zimbabweans who had 
fled to Mozambique, Botswana and Zaire 
until black guerrillas could wrest independ- 
ence from the white minority rulers of what 
had been Rhodesia. 

But the agency, which first won the Peace 
Prize in 1954, never runs out of fresh cli- 
ents. The turmoil in Africa and Asia in par- 
ticular has currently created about 10 mil- 
lion refugees. 

The Commissioner is not supposed to look 
after victims of natural disaster, flood, 
earthquake or famine. In fact, the distinc- 
tion is often difficult to make and many of 
the hundreds of thousands of Ethiopian ref- 
ugees, for example, have left their country 
because they cannot find a living. Indeed, 
the chief criticism of the agency is that it 
has been drawn into providing machines, 
roads, tools and other items that enable the 
homeless to settle down into a new life. 


A SHREWD, PATERNAL DANE 


Since 1978 the agency has been run by a 
shrewd, paternal Danish politician, Poul 
Hartling. A former teacher in a Congrega- 
tional seminary, Mr. Hartling for years led 
Denmark's middle-of-the-road Liberal 
Party. He was Prime Minister from 1973 to 
1975. 

His political talents are useful. To care for 
refugees from Cambodia, he must stay on 
equable terms with both Thailand and the 
Communist regime installed in Phnom Penh 
by Vietnam. Mr. Hartling has been success- 
ful enough so that 310,000 Cambodians 
could return home last year. 

The High Commissioner is equally astute 
at rallying other agencies to share his 
burden. The World Food Program is enlist- 
ed everywhere, and notably in Somalia, to 
supply cereals, dried milk and other necessi- 
ties to the 1.2 million refugees, mostly from 
Ethiopia, who swamp that arid and impov- 
erished nation. The United Nation’s Chil- 
dren’s Fund insures safe water in Cameroon 
for those fleeing Chad's civil war. 

No fewer than 200 private agencies also 
help out, supplying doctors, blankets, stoves 
and more. Among the more pervasive are 
Oxfam, Care, Caritas, Catholic Relief Serv- 
ices and Medicin Sans Frontières of France. 


1.4 AFGHANS EMBROILED 


The latest and largest disaster has caught 
up 1.4 million Afghans escaping Soviet 
troops attempting to suppress insurgents 
fighting a Moscow-backed regime. The refu- 
gees are camped in Pakistan, another poor 
nation that cannot afford the burden but 
nevertheless makes cash grants to each new- 
comer. The High Commissioner finds tents 
and tarpaulins, tea and sugar, blankets and 
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clothing to make life bearable for the refu- 
gees. 

Like so much at the United Nations, the 
High Commissioner owes its origins to an 
agency created by the League of Nations 
after World War I. Fridtjof Nansen, the 
Norwegian explorer, was in charge, largely 
caring for 1.5 million Russians fleeing from 
the revolution and civil war. 

After World War II, international efforts 
concentrated on settling the millions driven 
across Europe's borders. The millions forced 
out of newly independent Pakistan and 
India were largely ignored. But 125,000 Eu- 
ropean refugees remained to attract atten- 
tion and they were the reason that the 
United Nations agency was established. 

Europe soon provided a new group of cli- 
ents, 170,000 Hungarians who fled in 1956 
after Soviet tanks crushed an uprising. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CASELOAD 


Today, nearly every political disturbance 
adds to the High Commissioner's caseload. 
Violence between left and right in El Salva- 
dor has created another 80,000 refugees in 
Latin America. 

And since the end of the war in Vietnam, 
hundreds of thousands have been driven 
from or have fled Indochina, presenting the 
agency with a new problem. Thai and Malay 
pirates regularly prey on the boatloads of 
hapless refugees, raping, robbing and mur- 
dering. Last year it was estimated that 2,000 
a month were subjected to the ordeal, some- 
times twice on the same trip. 

The agency regards itself as responsible 
for refugees’ safety, but neither the Thai 
nor Malaysian Governments responded to 
its appeals for protection. 

With considerable delicacy and a touch of 
irony, the High Commissioner donated a 
patrol boat to the Thai Navy, a strong hint 
that it might do better. 

The High Commissioner does not enjoy a 
large budget. Last year he spent $500 mil- 
lion and expects the total to fall in 1981. 
The United States made the biggest contri- 
bution, $123.5 million, followed by Japan at 
$64.5 million, West Germany at $19.8 mil- 
lion, Sweden at $19.2 million and Britain at 
$17.8 million. 

The Soviet Union contributes nothing, 
and neither do its East European allies. 
Moscow believes that refugees are a ''colo- 
nialist" legacy and, by definition, the Soviet 
Union is not colonialist.e 
e Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
join my distinguished colleagues in sa- 
luting the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees (UNHCR) on 
the occasion of its having been award- 
ed the Nobel Peace Prize. It is an 
award richly deserved; the Commis- 
sioner’s work on refugees has estab- 
lished an outstanding record in deal- 
ing with the massive problems of huge 
numbers of refugees in diverse parts of 
the world. 


Somalia, Sudan, 


Zaire, 
Pakistan, Central America. In all of 


Indochina, 


these areas, the UNHCR provides 
relief, protection and resettlement for 
hundreds of thousands. Its objectives 
are to reduce immediate short-term 
suffering, to restore self-sufficiency 
and to provide vital protection, espe- 
cially to those seeking asylum. It 
works with governments and private 
voluntary agencies to accomplish its 
goals. 
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It must be noted that in too many 
instances UNHCR must attempt to 
cope with populations victimized by 
atrocities—Communist wars and ag- 
gressions—promoted by the Soviets, 
such as those in Somalia, El Salvador, 
Afghanistan, and Indochina. 

By its commendable results against 
terrible odds, UNHCR has earned the 
respect and gratitude of the world. I 
join in recognizing and aclaiming its 
accomplishments.e 
@ Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, it is a great 
privilege for me to pay tribute to the 
office of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR), 
the recipient of the 1981 Nobel Peace 
Prize laureate, an honor awarded the 
office for an unprecedented second 
time. This deserved recognition is an 
inspiration to all involved in refugee 
work. 

Founded 30 years ago, the UNHCR 
is the chief source of reassurance and 
assistance to over 13 million refugees 
throughout the world. Its two main 
functions are international protection 
of refugees and the promotion of dura- 
ble solutions to their plight, with ma- 
terial assistance available for such ac- 
tivities. 

It has been my privilege as ranking 
member of the Immigration, Refugee, 
and International Law Subcommittee 
to know the High Commissioner and 
to have met the able and dedicated 
members of his staff working with ref- 
ugees throughout the world. 


Amid global economic uncertainties, 
the UNHCR continues to extend un- 
limited humanitarian assistance to the 
mounting numbers of homeless men, 
women, and children. Serving his third 
year of a 5-year term, High Commis- 
sioner Poul Hartling put it quite 
nicely: 

The hospitality offered by one human 
being to another, by one family to another, 
is the vital foundation of the fragile edifice 
of international solidarity with the uproot- 
ed. The ultimate goal of this solidarity is to 
give refugees a new hope, a new existence, 
and above all, a new dignity. When human 
dignity is violated, refugees are created; 
when refugees are helped, human dignity is 
restored. 


As long as this world continues to 
produce wars, social strife, or persecu- 
tion for reasons of race, religion, na- 
tionality, membership of a particular 
social group, or particular social 
group, or political opinion, it is indeed 
certain that the UNHCR will be 
needed in the assistance of uprooted 
persons for many, many years to 
come.e 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
subject of my special order today. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 


o 1910 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
& previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. GILMAN) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, October 21, 1981, I addressed the 
Special Political Committee of the 
United Nations on the so-called New 
World Information Order on behalf of 
the U.S. delegation to the U.N. Gener- 
al Assembly and was therefore unable 
to be present for three rollcalls. 

On rolicall No. 270, the question of 
whether the House would resolve 
itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of H.R. 
3602, the 1981 farm bill, I would have 
voted “yea.” That question passed by a 
vote of 386 to 2. 

On rollcall No. 271, the Shamansky 
amendment to repeal the tobacco 
price-support program, I would have 
voted “aye.” This amendment was re- 
jected by a vote of 184 to 231. 

On rollcall No. 272, the Findley 
amendment, as amended by the Foley 
substitute, to express the intent of 
Congress that the tobacco price-sup- 
port program should be run without 
cost to the taxpayer, I would have 


voted “aye.” This amendment passed 
by a vote of 412 to 0.@ 


H.R. 4255—NUCLEAR REGULATO- 
RY COMMISSION AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS FOR FISCAL 1982 AND 
1983 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
BROYHILL) is recognized for 15 min- 
utes. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with my chairman, Mr. 
DINGELL, and my colleagues, Mr. 
UDALL, Mr. LUJAN, Mr. OTTINGER, and 
Mr. MooRHEAD, in bringing this impor- 
tant bill to the floor. 

NRC BILL IS PROCONSUMER AND ANTI-INFLATION 

The nuclear licensing reforms adopt- 
ed in this bill are decidedly procon- 
sumer and anti-inflation. These regu- 
latory reforms would speed the licens- 
ing of nuclear powerplants over the 
next 2 years, while maintaining full 
safety and environmental protection. 

At a time when consumers face soar- 
ing electric bills across the land, these 
reforms will help avoid over $1 billion 
in higher electric rates and consumer 
costs due to Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission delays in licensing nuclear 
plants. In addition, the Department of 
Energy estimates these reforms will 
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help reduce U.S. oil consumption by 
over 20,000 barrels per day equivalent. 

'This bill provides the Nuclear Regu- 
latory Commission with temporary au- 
thority to reduce its backlog of licens- 
ing cases over the next 2 years. This 
backlog, if not addressed, could delay 
up to 11 plants scheduled to be com- 
pleted in 1982 and 1983. However, this 
bill explicity maintains all existing 
safety and environmental require- 
ments, and NRC's temporary author- 
ity would expire at the end of fiscal 
1983. 

Although I would have liked to have 
seen stronger and more comprehensive 
reforms of the NRC licensing logjam, I 
believe the bipartisan, moderate com- 
promise adopted by the committees 
represents a long-overdue, common- 
sense step toward solving the short- 
term licensing problems at the NRC. 
According to the already financially 
strapped utility industry, if these 
problems are not solved, 1l power- 
plants will sit idle a collective total of 
63 months over the next 2 years at a 
cost to consumers of tens of millions 
of dollars per day in higher costs of re- 
placement power and carrying 
charges. In addition, 57 other plants 
scheduled to be completed by 1985 
may also be caught in “pancaking” 
regulatory delays that make the cur- 
rent costs of delay look like spare 
change. 

NRC BILL CONTAINS BIPARTISAN COMPROMISE 

LICENSING REFORMS 

This important bill represents a 
broad, bipartisan compromise reached 
by the leadership of both authorizing 
committees. This compromise em- 
bodies much of the substance of the 
bipartisan amendments sponsored by 
Mr. DINGELL, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. Moor- 
HEAD, and myself in the Commerce 
Committee, and adopted by nearly 
two-thirds majority in that committee 
last June. 

It is important to note, after our 
committee completed action on the 
bill, Mr. UpALL and Mr. LUJAN, repre- 
senting the Interior Committee, sug- 
gested, and we included, further com- 
promise language very similar to 
amendments which had been defeated 
in our committee. For example, we in- 
clude in this bill language on State 
consultation similar to that offered by 
Mr. MorrETT. We also include lan- 
guage on two-step interim licensing 
similar to that supported by Mr. 
SYNAR and Mr. MARKEY. 

In short, our bill is really a “‘compro- 
mise on top of a compromise." It is a 
tribute to the leadership of Mr. DIN- 
GELL, Mr. UDALL, and Mr. LUJAN as well 
as Mr. OTTINGER and Mr. MOORHEAD, 
as chairmen and ranking member, re- 
spectively, of the relevant subcommit- 
tee, that the moderate reforms in this 
bill enjoy such broad, bipartisan sup- 
port. 

I also commend Mr. BEviLL and Mr. 
Myers of the Energy and Water De- 
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velopment Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee for focusing attention on the des- 
perate need for licensing reforms at 
the NRC. 


NEED FOR LICENSING REFORMS 


Anyone who examines the current 
extreme financial distress of our Na- 
tion's electric utilities knows the need 
for both long-term and short-term 
utility regulatory reforms. In the early 
1970's, with construction inflation run- 
ning at 3 percent annually and elec- 
tricity demand increasing at over 6 
percent a year, a 6- to 8-year leadtime 
to build a new nuclear or coal-fired 
powerplant seemed manageable and 
prudent. Utility planners ordered nu- 
clear plants because their operating 
costs are low and they do not pollute 
the air. 

But today the climate for electric 
utilities is radically different. It now 
takes 12 to 14 years to license a nucle- 
ar powerplant, and not much faster to 
build a coal-fired unit. With construc- 
tion costs escalating over 20 percent 
annually and regulatory lag making it 
impossible to compete for scarce cap- 
ital, electric utilities are being pushed 
to the brink of bankruptcy—not only 
to keep up with projected growth, but 
also to merely replace old oil- or gas- 
fired units with new nuclear or coal- 
fired plants. 

When the French and Japanese can 
license à nuclear powerplant in less 
than 7 years, and it takes us 12 to 14 
years, something is terribly wrong 
with our regulatory process. The prob- 
lem is not technological, it is political. 
This is why we need long-term licens- 
ing reforms. 

But we also need short-term licens- 
ing reforms. For nearly 18 months 
prior to August 1980, the NRC im- 
posed a "pause" on issuing operating 
licenses while it upgraded its safety re- 
quirements for existing and new reac- 
tors. In extensive hearings before both 
the Commerce Committee and the 
Energy and Water Development Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, chaired 
by Mr. BEviLL, the NRC has reported 
since resuming licensing that it is ex- 
periencing a serious backlog in issuing 
operating licenses to powerplants 
when construction has been completed 
and the plants are needed to furnish 
electricity to consumers. 

Although the NRC has reassigned 
some staff to licensing proceedings 
and has improved the licensing process 
somewhat, the magnitude of the back- 
log cannot be reduced without legisla- 
tive action. For example, during 1982 
alone, 17 powerplants will be ready to 
begin operation. To date, in 1981, NRC 
has issued only four operating li- 
censes, and never in its existence has 
it issued more than six operating li- 
censes a year. Industry currently esti- 
mates at least 11 plants will be delayed 
a collective total of 63 months by the 
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end of 1983, unless temporary licens- 

ing reforms are adopted. 

For these reasons, last March, the 
NRC requested legislative authority to 
issue temporary operating licenses to 
powerplants where all environmental 
and safety reviews have been complet- 
ed except for the final discretionary 
public hearing. 

The temporary licensing reforms 
contained in this bill are the response 
to the NRC’s request. I should point 
out that NRC's temporary authority is 
strictly limited under this bill, need 
not be used unless necessary, and ex- 
pires September 30, 1983. 

These reforms are only an interim 
step and I expect this Congress, the 
new administration, industry, and the 
public to address the need for compre- 
hensive nuclear licensing reforms. 

There is broad support for the com- 
promise reforms contained in this leg- 
islation, ranging from the administra- 
tion, the Edison Electric Institute and 
the American Nuclear Energy Council 
to the U.S. Chamber of Commerce and 
even several environmental groups, 
such as the Environmental Policy 
Center, who prefer this compromise to 
the amendments first adopted in the 
Commerce Committee. 

If the American economy is going to 
turn around and expand once again, 
we are going to have to expand our 
energy mix with every domestic source 
available to fuel that economy—pro- 
duction as well as conservation. And if 
nuclear is to remain an option in that 
energy mix, as the American people in 
national opinion polls tell us it should, 
then we must incorporate balance into 
the regulatory process. 

When the full House votes on this 
compromise bill, we know of two 
groups who will be watching us very 
carefully—the American consumers 
who pay high electric bills, and the 
OPEC suppliers who count their prof- 
its from those bills in the billions of 
dollars. 

I urge adoption of the bipartisan 
compromise Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission bill, and I include a factsheet 
on the licensing reforms contained in 
the bill in the Record at this point as 
if read: 

FACTSHEET: NUCLEAR REGULATORY COMMIS- 
SION AUTHORIZATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1982, 1983—H.R. 4255 

SPONSORS 

Mr. Udall, Mr. Lujan, Mr. Dingell, Mr. 
Broyhill. 

ENDORSEMENTS 

Administration, Edison Electric Institute, 
American Nuclear Energy Council, and U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 

AUTHORIZATION LEVELS (SECTION 1) 

Fiscal year 1982: $485.9 million; fiscal year 
1983: $513 million (3 percent below Adminis- 
tration request). 

TEMPORARY OPERATION AUTHORITY FOR NEW 

POWERPLANTS (SECTION 12) 

The NRC is authorized (but not required) 

to issue temporary operating licenses to de- 
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layed plants only where environmental and 
safety reviews have been completed, such as 
the Staff Safety Evaluation Report, Envi- 
ronmental Impact Statement, and Advisory 
Committee on Reactor Safeguards Report. 

The temporary operating license may be 
issued in advance of the final operating li- 
cense hearing, but not prior to completion 
of public participation on the Environmen- 
tal Impact Statement. Under the Atomic 
Energy Act, the final operating license hear- 
ing is discretionary in uncontested cases and 
public hearings are held at the construction 
permit stage. 

The temporary operating license must ini- 
tially limit operation to fuel loading or 5 
percent power levels, but may authorize 
step-by-step progression to higher power 
levels upon request to the Commission on a 
case-by-case basis, as under current proce- 
dures for final operating licenses. 

Temporary operating licenses would be 
subject to such limits, durations, and condi- 
tions as NRC may impose. 

NRC's temporary authority to issue such 
licenses expires September 30, 1983. 

Eleven plants may request temporary op- 
erating licenses in order to avoid 63 months 
of delay and over $1 billion in higher re- 
placement power costs to consumers by the 
end of 1983, according to utility estimates. 
Another 57 plants scheduled to be complet- 
ed by the mid-1980's may be caught in 
NRC's "pancaked" licensing logjam unless 
the temporary licensing authority is grant- 
ed. 


ROUTINE NON-SAFETY-RELATED LICENSE AMEND- 
MENTS FOR EXISTING POWERPLANTS (SECTION 
11) 


NRC is authorized to issue routine, non- 
safety-related license amendments to exist- 
ing powerplants without public hearings, if 
States are notified and consulted with prior 
to the license amendments and if the 
amendments are periodically published in 
the Federal Register. 

As unanimously recommended by the 
Commission, this would modify a court-or- 
dered requirement that NRC hold public 
hearings on every non-safety-related license 
amendment, even though NRC issues over 
500 such routine, technical amendments a 
year and even though the court requirment 
could require the costly shutdowns of pow- 
erplants every time a routine license amend- 
ment were proposed. 

Without Section 11 in this bill, 78 existing 
powerplants in 36 States could be forced to 
shut down every time a non-safety-related 
license amendment is requested, and power 
system reliability nationwide would be seri- 
ously jeopardized. 


FUTURE LICENSING REFORM STUDY (SECTION 
13) 


NRC is required to perform a comprehen- 
sive study on improvements to the licensing 
process. In addition, an independent adviso- 
ry panel, representing the public, industry, 
and the States, is established to study the li- 
censing process and recommend reforms. 
Both NRC and the independent advisory 
panel would be required to report to Con- 
gress six months after enactment of the bill. 


EMERGENCY PLANNING (SECTION 8) 


NRC is authorized to review and approve 
emergency evaluation plans developed by 
States, local governments and utilities for 
powerplants, where the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency cannot review them in 
a timely fashion. This section simply con- 
firms and repeats existing law. 
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THREE MILE ISLAND CLEAN-UP (SECTION 10) 


NRC and DOE are required to promptly 
enter into an interagency agreement on 
overseeing the TMI clean-up. No funds are 
authorized to be appropriated to finance 
the clean-up. 


NATIONAL SAFETY GOAL 


NRC is required to establish and hold 
hearings by December 31, 1981, on a nation- 
al safety goal by which to measure the 
safety and cost-effectiveness of its regula- 
tions.e 


ALEXANDER PARITSKY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
CONTE) is recognized for 5 minutes. 
e Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, many of 
my colleagues are aware of my person- 
al involvement with Alexander and 
Paulina Paritsky and their two daugh- 
ters, Dorina and Anna, who are one of 
the two Jewish families in Kharkov, 
the Soviet Union. Since the Paritsky 
family applied for exit visas in 1976, 
Alexander has been fired from his job 
at the Kharkov Institute of Metrolo- 
gy, and in August of this year was ar- 
rested for “anti-Soviet agitation and 
propaganda.” He currently is awaiting 
trial. 


Today, I learned that last week 
Soviet authorities threatened to take 
the two daughters from Mrs. Paritsky 
and approached 14-year-old Dorina at 
school demanding that she denounce 
her father. 


Mr. Speaker, these are despicable 
acts. I wish to submit for the record a 
copy of a letter I sent today to Ambas- 
sador Dobrynin expressing my sense 
of outrage at this new low in Soviet 
harassment activities and making a 
personal appeal on behalf of the Par- 
itsky family. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., October 22, 1981. 
Ambassador ANATOLY DOBRYNIN, 
Embassy of the U.S.S.R., 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. AMBASSADOR: I wrote to you on 
September 22, 1981 requesting an investiga- 
tion of the case of Alexander Paritsky of 
Kharkov, who has long sought an exit visa 
to emigrate and was arrested on August 28. 
Ilook forward to your reply. 

However, I now learn that Soviet authori- 
ties have threatened to remove the two Par- 
itsky daughters from the family. If true, I 
view these threats as cruel and unconscion- 
able. 

I am becoming increasingly distressed by 
the continual harassment of Alexander Par- 
itsky and his family. Mr. Paritsky is a friend 
of mine with whom I have communicated 
for several years. I am making a personal 
appeal to you, as the Soviet Union's Ambas- 
sador to the United States, to urge your au- 
thorities to release Alexander Paritsky from 
prison, to provide the Paritsky family with 
exit visas as they have requested and to 
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cease further harsh punishment of the Par- 
itsky family. 
Sincerely, 
SiLvro O. CONTE, 
Member of Congress. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND PUBLIC 
POLICY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. DANNE- 
MEYER) is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Speaker, 
in the recent months there has been 
some serious discussion and much 
shrill and sadly misinformed rhetoric 
on the question of the application of 
Christian ethics to public policy. The 
moral majority has been the most 
readily available target. For some, it 
has been shocking to be confronted 
with large, organized groups of Chris- 
tians who lobby for or against certain 
political positions. In a sense, there is 
good reason for this reaction because 
for nearly a century, large groups 
within the Orthodox Christian 
Church have been virtually trapped in 
a type of pietism that often excluded 
public involvement. Our society has 
traditionally reveled in democratic 
action. Why are we not rejoicing now 
that these people have finally come 
out of their cultural cloister? Frankly, 
I believe the debate is healthy for our 
Nation. I must say, I have seen the re- 
surgence of a viewpoint calling for 
strong foundations in ethics as a sign 
of hope in a culture that seems to 
have forgotten its roots. 

The framers of the Constitution 
were very interested in keeping the 
Federal Government out of the busi- 
ness of the church, but they expected 
the church and its members to have 
influence in the development of this 
Nation’s policies. The Founding Fa- 
thers did not write into the Constitu- 
tion the concept of absolute separa- 
tion of the church from the state. Al- 
though not all of the men who partici- 
pated in the Continental Congress or 
who wrote the Constitution were prac- 
ticing Christians, they lived under the 
framework of Christian principles and 
revered Christianity as a necessary un- 
dergirding for social structure. Benja- 
min Franklin, a reknowned religious 
skeptic of his time, could make the fol- 
lowing comment during the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787: 

We have not hitherto once thought of 
humbly applying to the Father of Lights to 
illuminate our understanding. In the begin- 
ning of the contest with Great Britain, 
when we were sensible to danger, we had 
daily prayers in this room for divine protec- 
tion. 

Our prayers, sir, were heard, and they 
were graciously answered * * * do we imag- 
ine that we no longer need his assistance? I 
have lived, sir, a long time, and the longer I 
live, the more convincing proofs I see of this 
truth—that God governs the affairs of men. 

And if a sparrow cannot fall to the ground 
without his notice, is it probable an empire 
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can rise without his aid? We have been as- 
sured, sir, in the sacred writings that except 
the Lord build a house, they labor in vain 
that build it * * *. I firmly believe this. 

And John Adams made the following 
comment: 

Statesmen may plan and speculate liberty, 
but it is religion and morality alone upon 
which freedom can securely stand. A patriot 
must be a religious man. 

The very concept of our representa- 
tive form of government, the checks 
and balances system, and the doctrine 
of enumerated powers, was founded 
upon the Christian belief that man is 
fallible and prone to wrong doing. So, 
in order to insure that no one man or 
group could attain and misuse exces- 
sive power, the Federal Government 
was limited. 

The Constitution is not, nor was it 
intended to be, a religious creed, but 
Christian theism so permeated the 
minds of those who wrote it, that the 
principles within it are “indubitably 
Christian,” as English historian and 
renowned skeptic, H. G. Wells put it. 

The first amendment states that, 
“Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 
It appears that it was not the inten- 
tion of the framers to keep Christian 
influence out of the state, but it was 
rather their intention to prohibit the 
Federal Government from setting up a 
national church. 

Thomas Jefferson, no lover of the 
church, said in his second inaugural 
address that, “Religion is independent 
of the powers of the General Govern- 
ment * * * and that religious exercises 
should be left as the Constitution 
found them, under the direction and 
discipline of the church or State au- 
thorities.” In his book, ‘American 
Constitutional History,” Edward S. 
Corwin interpreted Jefferson's state- 
ment in the following way; ‘In short, 
the principal importance of the 
amendment lay in the separation 
which it effected between the respec- 
tive jurisdictions of state and nation 
regarding religion, rather than in its 
bearing on the question of separation 
of church and state.” Thus, the pur- 
pose of the first amendment was to 
keep the Federal Government out of 
religion. It provides freedom for reli- 
gion rather than the modern interpre- 
tation of absolute freedom from reli- 
gion, which I believe is logically impos- 
sible. The Founding Fathers lived in à 
time when the intellectuals readily ad- 
mitted that the Christian religion, 
with its roots deeply entrenched in Ju- 
daism, served as the source for many 
aspects of 18th century criminal law, 
tort liability, the role of voluntary 
agencies and charities, the concepts of 
just defense of nations, and the defini- 
tions of basic human dignity and 
human rights. At the time of the rati- 
fication of the first amendment in 
1791, many of the States presumed 
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that members of the churches, with 
Christianity's wealth of ethics and tra- 
dition of involvement in policy forma- 
tion, would work intimately with gov- 
erning bodies both local and State. 

As Alexis de Tocqueville noted, 
“America is still the place where the 
Christian religion has kept the great- 
est real power over men’s souls; and 
nothing better demonstrates how 
useful and natural it is to man, since 
the country where it now has the 
widest sway is both enlightened and 
the freest.” He further commented on 
those attacking Christian influence in 
America— 

Unbelievers in Europe attack Christians 
more as political than as religious enemies; 
they hate the faith as the opinion of a party 
much more than as a mistaken belief, and 
they reject the clergy less because they are 
the representatives of God than because 
they are the friends of authority. 

Modern America has, in many ways, 
taken up that banner that de Tocque- 
ville found not only inappropriate but 
lacking in credibility. It has concluded 
that the state must be neutral, and so 
Christianity has become a political 
threat to a state that has put itself in 
the place of God. 

The battle cry of those opposed to 
the moral majority and groups like it 
is, "How dare they dictate their moral 
convictions to all Americans!" But, my 
question is, If we do not base our legal 
and political decisions upon Christian 
morals, then upon what morals do we 
base them? 

Man is ultimately religious in nature 
which simply means that every man, 
whether he recognizes it or not, lives 
by a code of ethics in his personal life 
and that code must necessarily affect 
Society in general. The belief in man's 
adequacy to rule his own affairs, 
which is secular humanism in a nut- 
shell, is a pervasive world view today 
and has vast influence on public policy 
formation in the United States and 
abroad. The ultimate question in all 
codes of ethics, both personal and 
social, involves the issue of authority. 
If the codes by which nations live are 
not drawn from transcendent truths, 
then they are created arbitrarily, with 
their basis being pure power. If human 
power is the foundation for solving all 
social problems, then consolidation 
and centralization of power is the pre- 
sumed means to the solution. 

There are elite groups of people in 
this world who would press the mold 
of their power philosophies upon the 
United States and the entire world. 
Those elitist philosophies have grown 
so pervasively because much of the op- 
position to them has lacked a solid 
core of transcendent truth. Those elit- 
ists, those Humanists, have created 
their own view of the world and reali- 
ty. I believe they are misguided and 
therefore dangerous. 

A summary of beliefs of the Secular 
Humanist religion as described in its 
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published manifestos demonstrates 
the extensiveness of its religious/ethi- 
cal beliefs. 

Humanism denies and rejects God, 
theism, deism, faith, prayer, all divine 
purpose or providence, all religions 
which place God above human needs, 
the existence of life after death, tradi- 
tional religious morality, national sov- 
ereignty, and a profit-motivated socie- 
ty. 
To replace the tenets of traditional 
religion, humanism proclaims its own 
set of self-serving, unproved dogmas. 
Humanism asserts that the universe is 
self-existing and not created, that man 
is the product of evolution, that the 
joy of living and satisfactions of life 
are the supreme goal of man, and that 
ethics come from human experience, 
not from God. 

Humanism recognizes and accepts 
abortion, euthanasia, suicide, and all 
varieties of sexual exploration and im- 
moral lifestyles. Humanism works for 
the establishment of a secular society, 
a socialized economic order, world gov- 
ernment, military disarmament, and 
population control by government. 

Those who support Secular Human- 
ism are attempting, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, to make it 
the religion of the Government of 
America. And the conflict between two 
philosophical beliefs evidences itself in 
certain specific issues on which those, 
like myself, in elective public life are 
being asked to take a stand. 

Creation/evolution, Do we teach one 
or both theories in public schools? 

Homosexuality, Should the laws of 
the country recognize and encourage a 
tolerance of it? 

Permissiveness, Should we discipline 
children in public school and as a last 
resort, use corporal punishment? 

Prayer in public schools, Should a 
school district have the authority to 
permit an opening prayer? 

Pornography, Are there any circum- 
stances where society can deal with 
the dehumanizing of sex and the 
downgrading of it to the level of ani- 
mals? 

Capital punishment, Are there any 
circumstances where society can 
impose it? 

Deficits, Does the continued practice 
of deficits—money supply expansion— 
debasement of the currency—reach 
the point of theft prohibited by the 
Seventh Commandment? 

Abortion, When does life begin, and 
after it has begun, is there any point 
at which the taking of it should be 
prohibited? 

The Jewish-Christian Scriptures set 
forth certain moral principles which 
are referred to as the Judeo-Christian 
ethic. I submit that where Scripture 
speaks on the aforementioned issues, 
the use of political power and influ- 
ence to give them life is not the pro- 
motion of a religion but rather a rec- 
ognition of the heritage which has 
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permitted our civilization to reach this 
point. The political systems of our 
Nation have legislated laws based on 
Judeo-Christian ethics since its incep- 
tion. It has legislated laws for parental 
control of children, against murder, 
against adultery, against theft, and 
perjury. No one can seriously suggest 
that the existence of these laws in the 
political system is the establishment 
of a state religion. These principles are 
basic to Western civilization. The 
Scriptures, the source of these moral 
ethical principles, contain other prin- 
ciples which, in the opinion of some, 
provide direction for those in civil au- 
thority in the resolution of the forego- 
ing issues currently being discussed in 
the political forum. The first three 
Commandments deal with the rela- 
tionship between God and man. For 
the civil state to attempt in the secu- 
lar world to legislate compliance with 
any one of these first three Command- 
ments crosses over the line established 
and prohibited by our first amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution. But 
to suggest that those in political au- 
thority may not use the other Com- 
mandments dealing with man's social 
relationships in orienting the compass 
of the secular state is to abandon the 
direction of our political system to 
whatever wind may come along, in- 
cluding the major contestant on the 
current scene, secular humanism, 
itself a religion. 

In the final analysis, whether a pri- 
vate citizen or an elected official, no 
man or woman can escape the choice 
God gave every human, do we follow 
God or man?e 


REAGAN ADMINISTRATION IM- 
MIGRATION REFORM LEGISLA- 
TION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey (Mr. RODINO) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 
e Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing, at the request of 
the Reagan administration, the immi- 
gration reform proposal that has been 
submitted by the Department of Jus- 
tice. 

This legislative package is the prod- 
uct of a several month interagency 
task force review of the recommenda- 
tions made by the Select Commission 
on Immigration and Refugee Policy. I 
had the privilege of serving on the 
Select Commission and I am pleased 
that many of the positive recommen- 
dations, that were contained in the 
final report of our panel, are included 
in some form in this legislation. 

I am particularly pleased that the 
administration saw the wisdom of pre- 
senting its legislative response to the 
many difficult and controversal issues 
relating to our immigration policy in 
the form of a comprehensive legisla- 
tive package. Most of the commission- 
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ers who served on the Select Commis- 
sion clearly recognized that these sub- 
jects are not easily divisible. They 
must be considered and debated in 
concert to produce meaningful and ac- 
ceptable legislation. 

The proposals on employer sanctions 
are similar to those which have been 
recommended by both Republican and 
Democratic administrations over the 
past decade and which have been ap- 
proved by this body on two separate 
occasions. 

On the other hand, I have serious 
reservations with regard to some as- 
pects of the more recent additions to 
the proposal that I am introducing 
today. These include: 

Title I which establishes a limited le- 
galization program for undocumented 
aliens; 

Title IV which substantially revises 
the procedures for review of asylum 
requests and exclusion orders; 

Title VI which establishes a specíal 
temporary worker program for 
Mexico; 

Title VII which allows the President 
to declare an immigration emergency 
in certain circumstances; and 

Title X which authorizes the Presi- 
dent to intercept vessels and to make 
arrangements with other countries to 
prevent illegal immigration to the 
United States. 

I do not question the need for reme- 
dial legislation to respond to immigra- 
tion emergencies such as the Cuban 
boatlift which took place last year. 
However, I do believe that any legisla- 
tion providing the President with un- 
precedented emergency powers must 
be carefully studied by the Congress. 

In this regard, I can assure my col- 
leagues that this entire legislative 
package will be closely scrutinized by 
the Judiciary Committee to insure 
that it is constitutional and incorpo- 
rates a proper governmental response 
to the uncontrolled immigration that 
we are experiencing along the South- 
west border and more recently from 
countries of the Caribbean. 

I am gratified that the Reagan ad- 
ministration has presented its legisla- 
tive program to deal with these vexing 
issues which has continously occupied 
the attention of my colleagues in the 
House and on the committee for a 
long period of time. 

I am hopeful that the committee 
wil give both cautious and careful 
consideration to the provisions con- 
tained in this bill so that Congress can 
develop a reasonable, realistic, and 
humane immigration policy during the 
97th Congress.e 


"CALL TO CONSCIENCE” ON 
BEHALF OF YITZCHAK TSIT- 
VERBLIT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
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tleman from California (Mr. MATSUI) 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

@ Mr. MATSUI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
honored to participate in this session’s 
“Call to Conscience” Congressional 
Vigil for Soviet Jewry. As members of 
this freely elected democratic body, I 
believe it is our duty to speak out for 
human rights throughout the world, 
particularly for those who have been 
imprisoned or harassed strictly on the 
basis of their religious beliefs and 
desire to emigrate. 

I would like to call your attention to 
the plight of Yitzchak Tsitverblit, a 
61-year-old electronics engineer in the 
city of Kiev. Mr Tsitverblit first ap- 
plied for permission to emigrate with 
his family to Israel in June 1973. The 
Soviet Government denied him per- 
mission to leave for reasons of ''secre- 
cy." This was despite the fact that Mr. 
Tsitverblit had quit his job as an elec- 
tronics engineer in 1971, and had been 
working for 2 years as a manual labor- 
er. 

Today, 8 years since his application, 
Mr. Tsitverblit and his family have 
still been denied permission to emi- 
grate. Their life gets worse. He and his 
wife suffer from incurable diseases, 
and Mr. Tsitverblit goes from one low- 
paying, unskilled job to another. Their 
son, Naftali, has been beaten openly 
by schoolmates and ridiculed and har- 
assed by his schoolteachers. Even so, 
the family continues in their faith. 
Mr. Tsitverblit participates in semi- 
nars on Judaism and each year attends 
a memorial service for Ukrainian Jews 
killed at Babi Yar. 

It is my hope that our efforts in 
Congress to speak out on behalf of re- 
ligious victims like Yitzchak Tsitverb- 
lit will induce the Soviet Government 
to permit their emigration. We must 
not allow this inhumane treatment to 
go unchallenged.e 


MR. STOCKMAN’S MATHEMATI- 
CAL ABILITY HAS SOME 
MAJOR WEAKNESSES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
MURPHY) is recognized for 5 minutes. 
e@ Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received information that is fur- 
ther indication that we should be ex- 
tremely cautious in accepting adminis- 
tration rationale for further budget 
cuts in fiscal year 1982. It appears that 
Mr. Stockman’s much-vaunted mathe- 
matical ability has some major weak- 
nesses. 

According to information from the 
Department of Education, the Office 
of Management and Budget (OMB), 
has managed to overlook two crucial 
factors in determining their revised 
budget. First, OMB neglected to con- 
sider the fact that in order to reduce 
outlays in fiscal year 1983, the author- 
ity for most education programs, be- 
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cause they are forward funded, would 
need to be reduced in fiscal year 1982. 
In order to stay beneath the OMB 
ceilings for fiscal year 1983 outlays, 
the Department of Education would 
need to reduce spending in fiscal year 
1982 by 27 percent below the March 
budget rather than 12 percent as the 
President had requested. This reduc- 
tion would bring the fiscal year 1982 
operating level for the Department of 
Education 33 percent below that of 
fiscal year 1981. 

The second OMB error is in the 
matter of about $900 million which 
was removed from Department of 
Education spending authority and 
given to the Department of Health 
and Human Services in the March 
budget because of the block grant pro- 
posal for the rehabilitation services 
program. The block grant was rejected 
by Congress and the rehabilitation 
program is still in the Department of 
Education. But OMB has never re- 
turned the $900 million in spending 
authority to the Education Depart- 
ment. Having been informed of the 
error, OMB’s response reportedly is 
that the Education Department will 
have to eat the difference. 

It has long been clear to many of us 
that the OMB numbers game has no 
relationship to rational decisionmak- 
ing. This latest information confirms 
that not only are decisions being made 
without regard to their effect on mil- 
lions of lives, they are being made 
without regard for even mathematical 
accuracy. They are irresponsible as 
well as illogical, and we ought to reject 
these latest budget proposals just as 
rapidly as they were conceived. 


DR. PHILIP SPESER: A FRIEND 
TO SMALL, INNOVATIVE FIRMS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa (Mr. BEDELL) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 
e Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call the attention of the House to the 
important work Dr. Philip Speser is 
doing to expand the role of small, in- 
novative firms in federally funded re- 
search and development projects. Dr. 
Speser’s work will go a long way 
toward helping America maintain her 
technological superiority and regain 
her stature of preeminence in the 
world market. 

Dr. Speser's "baby" has been the 
Small Business Innovation Research 
Act of 1981. The House Small Business 
Committee earlier today voted 40 to 0 
to send the act to the House floor. The 
Senate Small Business Committee, led 
by Senator RupMAN of New Hamp- 
shire, unanimously approved its ver- 
sion of the act earlier this month. 

'The rapid progress of this important 
legislation is due in large part to the 
tireless efforts of Dr. Speser. He has 
made his able assistance available at 
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any time to the staffs of both Houses. 
His advice, counsel, and tenacity on 
behalf of the small business research 
community represents his unbending 
desire to see this well-reasoned and 
sorely needed legislation become law. 

Dr. Speser has recently left the staff 
of the Federation of American Scien- 
tists to form Speser Associates, a prac- 
tice of law, consulting, and research in 
the area of science and technology. I 
wish him well as he brings his unique 
talents to the private sector.e 


SINGLE AUDIT ACT CUTS 
PAPERWORK, SAVES MONEY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Oregon (Mr. WYpEN) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
e Mr. WYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today the Single Audit Act 
of 1981, a bill whose time is long over- 
due. 

This is a measure for our times be- 
cause it reduces paperwork and cuts 
costs, both at the Federal level and at 
the State and local level. 

My bill reduces the ineffectiveness 
and inefficiencies of multiple grant 
audit requirements by standardizing 
Federal audits and requiring fewer of 
them. There is no less accountability; 
in fact there is more. There is more 
commonsense, and less cost. 

Here is how my bill works. The Di- 
rector of the Office of Management 
and Budget, in consultation with the 
Comptroller General, will develop uni- 
form accounting, auditing, and finan- 
cial management policies, procedures 
and requirements for recipients of 
Federal grants. These procedures, inci- 
dentally, will incorporate the audit 
standards of the American Institute of 
Certified Public Accountants. 

Then each major recipient local ju- 
risdiction is assigned a single Federal 
agency, called a cognizant agency. 
That Federal agency oversees the com- 
pletion by an independent auditor at 
least once every 2 years of a single 
multipurpose audit. Recipients of 
grants less than $100,000 would be 
subject to an audit a minimum of 
every 3 years. 

Independent auditors are defined as 
a certified public accountant or a 
properly constituted State or local 
government agency with audit respon- 
sibilities. 

The time to act is now. The cost sav- 
ings can be tremendous. Federal aid to 
State and local governments has risen 
from $3 billion just two decades ago to 
$90 billion today. There are 90,000 
Federal grant recipient jurisdictions in 
the United States. Some 90 percent of 
all Federal aid flows through 60 agen- 
cies. Administrative burdens associat- 
ed with auditing this Federal assist- 
ance soaks up far too much of the 
grants. 
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Presently, different agencies ask for 
different things in audits. Most have 
separate guidelines for how to conduct 
an audit. For example, the audit 
guide, with applicable Federal regula- 
tions, for CETA is 3% inches thick and 
weighs 9 pounds, 4 ounces. 

EDA grants require the use of three 
separate audit guides. 

The city of Portland, Oreg., which I 
represent, has devoted 361 man days 
and 2,888 hours since last January 1 
working on audits for Federal grants. 

For fiscal year 1981-82, the city of 
Portland is preparing for 25 separate 
audits, which it estimates will cost it 
more than $120,000. To put that in 
perspective, Portland pays an auditor 
$85,000 to review its entire $400 mil- 
lion audit. Or put another way, 3 per- 
cent of every Federal grant dollar goes 
to pay for an audit to make sure it was 
spent correctly. Only a bureaucrat 
could understand the logic of that 
fact. 

Then there are the individual horror 
stories. 

Between August 24 and August 28, 
an auditor from a private CPA firm in 
Oakland, Calif, was dispatched to 
Portland to look over figures relating 
to a $30,000 minority business grant 
from the Department of Commerce. 
The grant, incidentally, went to one 
consultant to compile a study of eco- 
nomic opportunities for  minority- 


owned businesses in Portland. There 
was no match requirement, and there 
were no indirect costs. 

This audit cost $2,900 to complete. 


The city of Portland invested 112 man 
hours. No problems were discovered. 

During April and May of this year, 
seven EDA nonconstruction grants 
were audited by a Portland auditor. To 
perform the audits, two separate audit 
guides were used. On July 13, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce issued a final ad- 
ministrative order, retroactive to Janu- 
ary that rendered the two audit guides 
invalid. Thus the audits went into the 
trashbin, too. Audit costs so far total 
$11,260. City staff time consumed so 
far totals 1,240 hours. 

With such duplication and blizzards 
of paper, is it any wonder that taxpay- 
ers are irate over the antics of their 
Government? 

Single audits are a reality today, asa 
result of attachment P to OMB Circu- 
lar A-102. But I believe we should go 
that extra step and make single audits 
the law of the land. 

The Single Audit Act of 1981 will go 
a long way toward coordinating Feder- 
al financial and compliance auditing. 
It will simplify the way audits are now 
conducted, shorten the time it takes to 
get them done and it will fill gaps 
where grants are awarded and are not 
audited at all. 

This coordination will produce im- 
proved relations between the Federal 
and local governments, at the same 
time it cuts paperwork and costs. As 
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an added plus, it will give an organiza- 
tionwide look at just how much Feder- 
al assistance is going to a local govern- 
ment, and how well it is being used. 

It is a new approach we should 
pursue, and a bargain we cannot 
afford to pass up.e 


LIBERALIZING BANKERS AC- 
CEPTANCES WILL BENEFIT 
THE AMERICAN BALANCE OF 
PAYMENTS AND INCREASE 
FOREIGN TRADE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia (Mr. BARNARD) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
e Mr. BARNARD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been concerned with the problems of 
increasing American participation in 
international markets for some time. 
As part of this effort, I introduced 
H.R. 2438, which would liberalize cur- 
rent restrictions on bankers accept- 
ances, last March. 

During the testimony on S. 1720 this 
week, the American Bankers Associa- 
tion strongly endorsed this liberaliza- 
tion. Section 209 of S. 1720 is identical 
of H.R. 2438. 

I am pleased that the organization 
representing the issuers of this form 
of trade finance have endorsed my ap- 
proach, which will especially help 
small- and medium-sized companies in- 
terested in selling overseas. Bankers 
acceptances are an old and safe 
method of financing trade, and only a 
65-year-old restriction has prevented 
their wider use. Much has changed 
since the 1915 law on bankers accept- 
ances was approved, and it is high 
time that this high grade financing 
source is deregulated. The benefits to 
both individual employers and our na- 
tional policy are undeniable, and I 
hope to see my bill pass in the near 
future. 

PUBLIC BENEFITS OF LIBERALIZATION OF THE 

ACCEPTANCE LIMITATION 

The proposed liberalization of the 
1915 acceptance limitations would 
have five principal benefits. The first 
benefit would be the enhanced ability 
of a regulated sector of our economy 
to compete with unregulated credit 
sources. Many customers who would 
like to, but for various reasons do not, 
obtain bankers acceptances will usual- 
ly obtain funds through sources of 
credit that are presently unregulated, 
such as commercial paper. In addition, 
acceptances are available from foreign 
banks which generally do not have 
any limitations on the acceptances 
that they generate abroad in their 
own markets. Relief from the present 
limitations would permit member 
banks to compete more effectively 
with these unregulated credit sources. 

Second, acceptance financing for 
smaller U.S. exporters and agricultur- 
al concerns would be increased. Be- 
cause demand for acceptance financ- 
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ing exceeds the present limitation, 
banks must allocate acceptance credit 
among customers. Other customers 
are either unable to obtain acceptance 
financing or must pay a premium for 
such financing. Again, relaxed limita- 
tions would increase the number of 
customers for whom acceptance fi- 
nancing is available. 

Third, eligible acceptances are con- 
sidered to be one of the highest qual- 
ity forms of obligation, from the per- 
spective of both the bank that pro- 
vides the financing and the purchaser 
of the acceptance from the bank. This 
high quality reflects the very nature 
of the acceptance. An acceptance cre- 
ated under section 13 of the Federal 
Reserve Act is short term; in no case 
may its maturity exceed 180 days from 
the time of acceptance and is self- 
liquidating from the proceeds of the 
underlying transaction. We believe 
banks should be encouraged to make 
this type of nonspeculative, productive 
credit extension. A relaxation of these 
limitations would provide such encour- 
agement. 

Fourth, the availability of additional 
bankers acceptance financing would 
make a significant contribution to the 
U.S. position as a center of interna- 
tional trade and finance. As previously 
indicated, the current acceptance limi- 
tations are no longer reasonable in 
light of the growth in international 
trade and finance over the past 65 
years and the competition arising 
from unregulated foreign banks. 

Finally, an increase in this low-cost 
form of financing may help to reduce 
the trade deficit which the United 
States has been experiencing. The fa- 
vorable impact should be felt on both 
the export and import sides of the 
equation. Any relaxation in the ac- 
ceptance limitations would facilitate 
the ability of U.S. exporters to obtain 
this low cost form of financing and, ac- 
cordingly, to enhance their competi- 
tive position vis-a-vis foreign exporters 
which are able to obtain acceptances 
from banks not subject to limitations. 
Sec. 209 of S. 1720 and H.R. 2438 
would also enable more U.S. importers 
to avail themselves of low cost accept- 
ance financing and, thus, reduce the 
total cost of U.S. imports.e 


BLOCK ANNOUNCES STEPS TO 
PREVENT IMPORT OF ADUL- 
TERATED MEAT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma (Mr. ENGLISH) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

@ Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Speaker. I in- 

clude the following: 

BLOCK ANNOUNCES STEPS To PREVENT IMPORT 
OF ADULTERATED MEAT 

WASHINGTON, August 25.—Secretary of Ag- 
riculture John R. Block today announced a 
series of “tough, new" steps designed to pre- 
vent mislabeled, uninspected or otherwise 
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adulterated meat from coming into the 
United States. 

The action follows confirmation by U.S. 
Department of Agriculture scientists over 
the weekend that some cartons of beef im- 
ported since January from a single Austra- 
lian plant included horse meat. 

Block said USDA will take the following 
steps to protect American consumers and 
business interests: 

Australian meat labeled as boneless beef 
presently in the United States is being 
tested to assure its species. The meat will 
also be tested to determine whether the 
adulteration is confined to the Profreeze 
plant, Richmond, Victoria—Establishment 
No. 140-C. 

Boneless meat leaving Australia must be 
tested for species identification by the Aus- 
tralian government; and be maintained 
under government security until it reaches 
the United States. U.S. authorities will then 
assume responsibility. 

Boneless meat now enroute from Austra- 
lia to the United States will be held at the 
point of entry and tested for species deter- 
mination by USDA's Food Safety and In- 
spection Service before it is allowed to enter 
the United States. 

Countries shipping boneless meat to the 
United States will be notified that they 
must initiate a species determination pro- 
gram. All fresh and frozen boneless meat 
entering the United States, regardless of 
country of origin, will be spot-checked for 
species by U.S. authorities. 

USDA will initiate a review of compliance 
activities within major exporting countries 
to assure controls are in place during all 
stages of distribution to maintain the integ- 
rity of meat exports destined for the United 
States. 

“These steps are necessary because misla- 
beled and adulterated imports apparently 
have been coming into the United States for 
several months,” Block said. USDA and Aus- 
tralian authorities are continuing to investi- 
gate the problem. 

Since Jan. 1, about 815,000 pounds of bone- 
less beef have been imported into the 
United States from the Profreeze facility, 
Block said. Of that, USDA has thus far lo- 
cated and embargoed 270,000 pounds of 
boxed unprocessed boneless beef and 
275,000 pounds of patties and ground meat. 
All of this meat is unacceptable as human 
food, Block said. 

“The discovery last week by Australian 
authorities that some product on the docks 
there destined for the United States was ac- 
tually kangaroo meat has raised the possi- 
bility that kangaroo meat, as well as horse 
meat, may have been illicitly imported in 
the past,” Block said. “Embargoed meat in 
the United States will be further tested for 
kangaroo after we get testing material from 
the Australian government.” 

Federal authorities first found in early 
August that horse meat was being imported 
in boxes labeled beef when a USDA process- 
ing plant inspector in San Diego, Calif., 
became suspicious of meat that did not 
appear to be beef.e 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. IRELAND (at the request of Mr. 
WRIGHT), after 3 p.m., today, on ac- 
count of serving as a delegate to the 
United Nations. 

Mr. Jones of North Carolina (at the 
request of Mr. WRIGHT), for an indefi- 


nite period, on account of medical rea- 
sons. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DENARDIS) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. GILMAN, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. BROYHILL, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Conte, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mrs. HECKLER, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER, for 20 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. BLILEY, for 60 minutes, October 
27. 

Mr. Epwarps of Oklahoma, for 1 
hour, October 29. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MOAKLEY) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. Roprno, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Matsvt, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Murrey, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. BEDELL, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. WYDEN, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. BARNARD, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. MAVROULES, for 30 minutes, Oc- 
tober 29. 

Mr. DoNNELLY, for 60 minutes, No- 
vember 17. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: " 

Mr. AuCoriN, immediately prior to 
the vote on the Roukema amendment, 
in the Committee of the Whole today. 

Mr. Brown of California, and to in- 
clude extraneous matter on title XIV, 
in the Committee of the Whole today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DENAnRDIS) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. SHumway in two instances. 

Mr. McCoLLuM in two instances. 

Mr. FRENZEL in three instances. 

Mr. BROYHILL in two instances. 

Mr. MARKS. 

Mr. MARLENEE in two instances. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. 

Mr. Evans of Delaware. 

Mr. LEE. 

Mr. O'BRIEN. 

Mr. CARMAN. 

Mr. SHaw. 

Mr. BURGENER. 

Mr. Evans of Iowa. 

Mr. Dornan of California. 

Mr. CHENEY. 

Mr. DENARDIS. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MOAKLEY) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 
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Mr. Mazzo tt in two instances. 
Mr. Gaypos. 

Mr. WEIss. 

Mr. Fon» of Michigan. 


Mr. Lantos in three instances. 
Mr. IRELAND in two instances. 
Mr. LELAND in two instances. 
Mr. McDONALD. 

Mr. OBERSTAR. 

Mr. CHAPPELL. 

Mr. Hurro. 

Mr. BAILEY of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. SCHEUER. 

Mr. AuCorn in two instances. 
Mr. WALGREN. 

Mr. Evans of Georgia. 

Mr. WYDEN. 

Mr. MINETA. 

Mr. SKELTON. 

Mr. Mattox. 

Mr. HUBBARD. 

Mr. BONKER. 

Ms. FERRARO. 

Mr. FAUNTROY. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S. 146. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to assist in the preservation 
of historic Camden in the State of South 
Carolina, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 188. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to convey certain lands in the 
Gallatin National Forest, and for other pur- 
poses; to the committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

S. 1119. An act to correct the boundary of 
Crater Lake National Park in the State of 
Oregon, and for other purposes; to the com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his sig- 
nature to an enrolled bil of the 
Senate of the following title: 

S. 1000. An act to amend the Independent 
Safety Board Act of 1974 to authorize ap- 
propriations for fiscal years 1981, 1982, and 
1983, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 7 o’clock and 11 minutes 
p.m.), under its previous order, the 
House adjourned until Monday, Octo- 
ber 26, 1981, at 12 o’clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


2384. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Comptroller), transmitting 
notice of the proposed transfer of various 
funds appropriated to the Defense Depart- 
ment, pursuant to section 734 of the Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriation Act, 1981; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

2385. A letter from the Secretary of 
Energy, transmitting the annual report on 
financing, supply, and installation activities 
of public utilities in connection with the res- 
idential conservation service, pursuant to 
section 216(g) of the National Energy Con- 
servation Policy Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

2386. A letter from the Director, National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration 
Corps, Department of Commerce, transmit- 
ting the annual report of the NOAA Corps 
pension plan, covering the year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1980, pursuant to section 
121(aX2) of the Budget and Accounting Pro- 
cedures Act of 1950, as amended; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

2387. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior for Indian Affairs, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide for the use and disposition of the 
Miami Indians judgment funds in Dockets 
124-B and 254, before the U.S. Court of 
Claims, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

2388. A letter from the Chairman, Adviso- 
ry Council on Historic Preservation, trans- 
mitting a report on historic preservation ef- 
fects of terminating the U.S. trusteeship of 
Micronesia, pursuant to section 202(a)(1) of 
the National Historic Preservation Act of 
1966; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

2389. A letter from the Acting Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States, transmit- 
ting a report on the review of the Disabled 
American Veterans' financial statements for 
the year ended December 31, 1980 (AFMD- 
82-8, October 15, 1981), pursuant to section 
9(bX1) of the act of June 17, 1932; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

2390. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to revise and reform the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, and for other purposes; 
jointly, to the Committees on the Judiciary, 
Armed Services, Education and Labor, 
Energy and Commerce, Foreign Affairs, In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, Public Works and Transpor- 
tation, and Ways and Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mr. DANIELSON: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 4766. A bill to recognize the or- 
ganization known as the U.S. Submarine 
Veterans of World War II (Rept. No. 97- 
284). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DANIELSON: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 4769. A bill to recognize the or- 
ganization known as the American Council 
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of Learned Societies (Rept. No. 97-285). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DANIELSON: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 4755. A bill to recognize the or- 
ganization known as Former Members of 
Congress. (Rept. No. 97-286). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. DANIELSON: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 4734. A bill to recognize the or- 
ganization known as the Italian American 
War Veterans of the United States. (Rept. 
No. 97-287). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MOAKLEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 253. Resolution providing 
for the consideration H.R. 4603, a bill to 
provide flexibility to the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation, and the 
Federal supervisory agencies to deal with fi- 
nancially distressed depository institutions. 
(Rept. No. 97-292). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LUNGREN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 825. A bill for the relief of Yick 
Bong Au Yeung; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 97-288). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. MAZZOLI: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 1783. A bill for the relief of Felipe 
B. Manalo and Maria Monita A. Manalo; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 97-289). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FISH: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1841. A bill for the relief of Isabelita 
Clima Portilla. (Rept. No. 97-290). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SAM B. HALL, JR.: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H.R. 2342. A bill for the relief of 
Maria Cecilia Gabella-Ossa (Rept. No. 97- 
291). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. FASCELL (for himself, Mr. Za- 
BLOCKI, and Mr. BROOMFIELD): 

H.R. 4814. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal years 1982 and 1983 for the 
Department of State, the International 
Communication Agency, and the Board for 
International Broadcasting, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. BAILEY of Pennsylvania (for 
himself and Mr. MURPHY): 

H.R. 4815. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the es- 
tablishment of reserves for mining land rec- 
lamation and for the deduction of amounts 
added to such reserves; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. D'AMOURS: 

H.R. 4816. A bill to amend the Clean Air 

Act to control acid precipitation, and for 
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other purposes; to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. FAUNTROY: 

H.R. 4817. A bill to require the compila- 
tion of lists of individuals involuntarily sep- 
arated from service in the Federal agencies, 
and to disallow the heads of Federal agen- 
cies from appointing certain individuals to 
positions in Federal agencies if individuals 
included on the lists are qualified and avail- 
able for the positions; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FORD of Michigan (for him- 
self and Mr. DERWINSKI) (by re- 
quest): 

H.R. 4818. A bill to amend chapter 34 of 
title 39, United States Code, to provide for 
better management of transportation for 
certain mail of members of the Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FRANK: 

H.R. 4819. A bill to amend title XIX of 
the Social Security Act to require that 
income levels for the SSI-related medically 
needy are the same as those for the SSI-re- 
lated categorically needy; to the Committee 
on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. FRENZEL (by request): 

H.R. 4820. A bill to amend certain provi- 
sions applicable to compensation for the 
overtime inspectional service of employees 
of the U.S. Customs Service, and for other 
purposes; jointly, to the Committees on 
Ways and Means and Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. HANSEN of Idaho: 

H.R. 4821. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide taxpayer 
relief and simplification of the individual 
income tax, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. IRELAND (for himself, Mr. 
Evans of Georgia, Mr. SHAW, and 
Mr. Hutto): 

H.R. 4822. A bill to amend the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 to repeal the prohibi- 
tion against the use of international narcot- 
ics control assistance funds for spraying cer- 
tain herbicides to eradicate marihuana; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. JENKINS: 

H.R. 4823. A bill to permit subchapter S 
corporations to hold business rental real 
estate property; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. LaFALCE: 

H.R. 4824. A bill requiring that trade read- 
justment allowances for weeks of unemploy- 
ment after September 30, 1981, be deter- 
mined on the basis of “old law” in the case 
of workers entitled to such allowances for 
weeks of unemployment beginning before 
October 1, 1981; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. LELAND: 

H.R. 4825. A bill to designate the main 
post office in Houston, Tex., as the “Bar- 
bara Jordan Post Office”; to the Committee 
on Public Works and Transportation. 

By Mr, McCOLLUM: 

H.R. 4826. A bill to reduce interest rates 
by limiting the rate of interest which the 
U.S, Government may pay on debt obliga- 
tions issued by the United States and by es- 
tablishing a national indexed usury ceiling; 
jointly, to the Committees on Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs and Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MICA: 

H.R, 4827. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to facilitate enforcement of pro- 
visions requiring suspension of benefits to 
inmates of prisons and other public institu- 
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tions by insuring the availability of neces- 
sary information from Federal instrumen- 
talities; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
By Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland (for 
himself and Mr. VANDER JAGT): 

H.R. 4828. A bill to set aside certain sur- 
plus vessels for use in the provision of 
health and other humanitarian services to 
developing countries; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MOFFETT (for himself, Mr. 
GREGG, Mr. SMITH of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. BEILENSON, Mr. MITCHELL of 
New York, Mr. MILLER of California, 
Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. GIBBONS, Mr. ED- 
warps of California, Mr. Brown of 
California, Mr. Stark, and Mr. 
FRANK): 

H.R. 4829. A bill to amend the Clean Air 
Act to better protect against interstate 
transport of pollutants, to control existing 
and new sources of acid deposition, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. GREGG (for himself, Mr. 
ScHEUER, Mr. WALGREN, Mrs. SCHNEI- 
DER, and Mr. CARNEY): 

H.R. 4830. A bill to strengthen research 
and development programs aimed at under- 
standing the causes and effects of acid pre- 
cipitation, and to establish a process for co- 
operative decisionmaking on strategies to 
control this environmental problem; jointly, 
to the Committees on Science and Technol- 
ogy and Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. PRICE (for himself and Mr. 
DICKINSON) (by request): 

H.R. 4831. A bill to repeal section 5(b) of 
the Subversive Activities Control Act of 
1950; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. RODINO (by request): 

H.R. 4832. A bill to revise and reform the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RUDD: 

H.R. 4833. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit banks, sav- 
ings and loan institutions, and similar finan- 
cial institutions to issue tax-exempt certifi- 
cates for housing purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SHUMWAY: 

H.R. 4834. A bill to authorize any bank 
holding company to acquire control of 
banks and any national bank to establish 
branches throughout the Federal judicial 
circuit in which such bank holding company 
or national bank is located; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. WYDEN: 

H.R. 4835. A bill to provide for uniform fi- 
nancial management and audit standards, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


By Mr. LELAND: 

H.J. Res. 346. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the week beginning 
March 15, 1982, as “National Student Safety 
Week”; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. YATES: 

H.J. Res. 347. Joint resolution providing 

for the commemoration of the 100th anni- 
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versary of the birth of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 


215. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the Territory of the 
Virgin Islands, relative to honoring the cou- 
rageous Americans who served their coun- 
try in Vietnam; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII. 


Mr. McDADE introduced a bill (H.R. 
4836) for the relief of William Kubrick, and 
for other purposes; which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


H.R. 316: Mr. RALPH M. HALL, Mr. McDon- 
ALD, Mr. Stanton of Ohio, Mr. McCurpy, 
Mr. Hansen of Utah, Mr. DANIEL B. CRANE, 
Mr. LEACH of Iowa, Mr. Morrison, Mr. 
Hurro, Mr. FocLrETTA, Mr. Worr, and Mr. 
NAPIER. 

H.R. 1506: Mr. DIXON, Mr. OTTINGER, and 
Mr. FITHIAN. 

H.R. 1509: Mr. JACOBS. 

H.R. 2205: Mr. BINGHAM. 

H.R. 2251: Mr. LELAND. 

H.R. 2333: Mr. Dyson. 

H.R. 2389: Mr. EvANS of Iowa, Mr. SILJAN- 
DER, Mr. CHAPPIE, and Mr. SPENCE. 

H.R. 2832: Mr. HAGEDORN. 

H.R. 2981: Mr. WYDEN, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. 
BENEDICT, Mrs. Hott, Mr. ZEFERETTI, and 
Mr. HORTON. 

H.R. 3274: Mr. HAGEDORN. 

H.R. 3824: Mr. ROUSSELOT. 

H.R. 4057: Mr. Brown of California and 
Mr. MINETA. 

H.R. 4247: Mr. LEBOUTILLIER, Mr. CAMP- 
BELL, Mr. ForsyTHE, Mr. BEILENSON, Mr. 
GEJDENSON, Mr. NEAL, Mr. BURGENER, Mr. 
RAHALL, and Mr. MURPHY. 

H.R. 4248: Mr. Howarp, Mr. FORSYTHE, 
Mr. MuRPHY, Mr. Hurro, Mr. Rog, Mr. 
NEAL, Mr. BuRGENER, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. 
LEBOUTILLIER, and Mr. CAMPBELL. 

H.R. 4358: Mr. MOTTL. 

H.R. 4410: Mr. BEDELL. 

H.R, 4449: Mr. BEDELL, Mrs. Boccos, Mr. 
CHAPPELL, Mr. DREIER, Mr. ERDAHL, and Mr. 
SIMON. 

H.R. 4467: Mr. Horton. 

H.R. 4518: Mr. BURGENER, Mr. CHAPPELL, 
Mr. Corcoran, Mr. CRAIG, Mr. ROBERT W. 
DANIEL, JR, Mr. DANNEMEYER, Mr. For- 
SYTHE, Mrs. Hott, Mr. Kemp, Mr. KRAMER, 
Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. LEBOUTILLIER, Mr. 
LIVINGSTON, Mr. LUNGREN, Mr. McCtory, 
Mr. McCorLuM, Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. SENSEN- 
BRENNER, Mr. SOLOMON, and Mr. WOLF. 

H.R. 4519: Mr. DOUGHERTY, Mr. LENT, Mr. 
Younc of Alaska, and Mr. FORSYTHE. 
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H.R. 4544: Mr. LEWIS. 

H.R. 4562: Mr. SMITH of Iowa, Mr. 
BoNKER, Mr. Kocovsek, Mr. SMITH of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. MunPHY, and Mr. HARKIN. 

H.R. 4576: Mr. NEAL, Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. 
MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. Duncan, Mr. 
Dyson, Mr. JENKINS, Mr. Younc of Alaska, 
Mr. Downy, Mr. FrrPPO, Mr. ROEMER, Mr. 
Hurro, Mr. HATCHER, Mr. TRAXLER, Mr. Won 
Par, Mr. Fazio, and Mr. DASCHLE. 

H.R. 4587: Mr. McHucH and Mr. Mor tt. 

H.R. 4673: Mr. McCLony, Mr. GINGRICH, 
and Mr. RINALDO. 

H.R. 4775: Mr. Sam B. Hat, JR. Mr. 
Fuqua, Mr. SCHUMER, Mr. Hype, Mr. 
RAHALL, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. SMITH of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. LoNc of Maryland, Mr. Forp 
of Michigan, Mr. Ror, Mr. MAVROULES, and 
Mr. RICHMOND. 

H.J. Res. 151: Mrs. Bouquarp, Mr. 
McCLoskry, Mr. Hurro, Mr. Gore, Mr. 
SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. Guarini, Mr. 
MiwisH, Mr. Kemp, Mr. LaFarcEe Mr. 
Marks, Mr. CoELHO, and Mr. Jones of Ten- 
nessee. 

H.J. Res. 332: Mr. PEPPER, Mr. BREAUX, 
Mr. Bowen, Mr. WinTH, Mr. Boner of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. HiGHTOWER, Mr. SIMON, Mr. 
WASHINGTON, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. SAVAGE, 
Mr. WHITEHURST, and Ms. FERRARO. 

H.J. Res. 335: Mr. FauwNTROY, Mr. CLAY, 
Mr. TaAUKE, Mr. ConRADA, and Mrs. SCHNEI- 
DER. 

H. Con. Res. 68: Mr. EDGAR, Mr. LEHMAN, 
Mr. KILDEE, Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. 
Guarini, Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. 
Panetta, Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. JEFFORDS, Mr. 
Harkin, Mr. Roe, Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. 
OBERSTAR, Mr. SEIBERLING, Mr. WEBER of 
Minnesota, Mr. Stratton, Mr. HuGHES, Mr. 
Weiss, Mr. Won Pat, Mr. VENTO, Mr. LA- 
FALCE, Mr. Lantos, Mr. BEDELL, Mr. DE LUGO, 
Mr. PHILLIP BURTON, Mr. FrTHIAN, Ms. MI- 
KULSKI, Mr. Stupps, Mr. WASHINGTON, Mr. 
Witson, Mr. Gray, Mr. Conyers, Mr. OT- 
TINGER, Mr. Dornan of California, Mr. FISH, 
Ms. FERRARO, and Mr. GREEN. 

H. Con. Res. 151: Mr. Lowry of Washing- 
ton. 

H. Res. 218; Mr. BEARD, Mr. BEDELL, Mr. 
SILJANDER, Mr. GEPHARDT, and Mr. Kocov- 
SEK. 

H. Res. 239: Mr. YATRON. 


DELETIONS OF SPONSORS FROM 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were deleted from public bills and 
resolutions as follows: 


H.R. 3364: Mr. Fon» of Tennessee. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1, of rule XXII, 


247. The SPEAKER presented a petition 
of the City Council of the City of Santee, 
Calif., relative to the Voting Rights Act; 
which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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SENATE— Thursday, October 22, 1981 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, October 14, 1981) 


The Senate inet at 9 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called to 
order by the President pro tempore (Mr. 
THURMOND). 


PRAYER 


The Reverend Donald R. Turkelson, 
Chaplain (Major), USA, 97th General 
Hospital, Frankfurt, Germany, offered 
the following prayer: 


Let us pray. 

Our Father and our God, we praise 
Thee this day for the opportunity to be 
a part of the democratic process, which 


May we realize the necessity of being 
we believe came about by Thy divine 
providence. We are thankful for the way 
in which our country was established by 
the sacrifices of people who wanted to be 
free. We praise Thee for allowing this 
great country to be an example to the 
nations of the world, how diverse people 
and beliefs can be united in a common 
pursuit of freedom. 


Grant each one Thy wisdom to dis- 
cern issues which will shape the course 
of our lives and the future generations 
according to our Constitution. 


Open our minds and hearts to the 
realistic concerns. May we have compas- 
sion on the oppressed, give a hand to 
the unemployed, provide medical care to 
the aged and infirmed, and assistance 
to the handicapped. Help us to be faith- 
ful to the needs of our people. 


honest with ourselves, in being ethically 
responsible to our leadership vocations, 
in order that we do not betray the trust 
given us. Forgive us where we have erred 
and lacked a sense of vision. 


Help us to differentiate between re- 
sponsibility and privilege, between peo- 
ple’s rights and people's exploitation of 
others' rights. Help us to recognize the 
power of the American spirit. A strength 
of people willing to negotiate a peace- 
ful solution to all our differences for- 
eign and domestic, and a spirit which 
will rise to the defense of our principles 
even to one’s being willing to sacrifice 
his life for the preservation of liberty 
and justice for all our people now and 
forever. In His holy name we pray. 
Amen. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MAJORITY 
LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
majority leader is recognized. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings of the Senate be ap- 
proved to date. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE APPROPRIATIONS PROCESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, it is no 
surprise, I am sure, when I inform the 
Senate that I have received many state- 
ments of concern regarding my predic- 
tion that the Senate will be in session 
until Thanksgiving or perhaps beyond. 
But, Mr. President, I am sure the pros- 
pect of being in this Chamber much 
longer than that, and perhaps right up 
to the eve of Christmas, will produce 
an even more unpleasant response. I do 
not now predict that, Mr. President, but 
I wish to make a remark on the situa- 
tion as it now exists. 

What we do and what prediction I 
must make about the time for sine die 
adjournment of this session of Congress 
depends largely on our ability to marshal 
the difficult appropriations process 
which lies ahead of us and upon which 
we will embark tomorrow. 

In anticipation of this, I respectfully 
urge consideration of the fact that if the 
appropriations process is besieged by 
matters extraneous to specific author- 
izations, our chances of completing all 
13 bills will diminish almost to the 
point of disappearing. 

As paragraph 4 of rule XVI states in 
respect to appropriation bills: 

Nor shall any amendment not germane 
or relevant to the subject matter contained 
in the bill be received. 


I have stated on numerous occasions 
that it is not the intention of the lead- 
ership to prevent any Members from 
addressing those issues that he or she 
considers imperative. My single sugges- 
tion is that these issues be dealt with 
on their own, later in the session. I pre- 
viously have made a commitment to a 
freestanding debate on these issues, 
where we can deal efficiently and respon- 
sibly with them and thus leave the Sen- 
ate free to deal with the necessary ap- 
propriations process unhindered by such 
considerations. 

In a word, Mr. President, I reiterate 
the promise I have made on previous oc- 
casions: It is the intention of the lead- 
ership to provide an opportunity for the 
Senate to debate such issues as busing, 
abortion, and prayer in public schools. 
But that place is not the appropriations 
process. 

I urge Members to consider that it 
does not serve a good purpose, a good 
legislative purpose, nor, I believe, the pur- 
pose of any Member, to offer these vol- 
canic and emotional issues at every op- 
portunity, and most especially not to 
every appropriations bill. 

There will be a chance, Mr. President, 
and there will be ample opportunity for 


every Member to express his or her views 
on every side and facet of these issues. 
But I urge once more, please do not offer 
them as amendments to the appropria- 
tion bills. 

There are few responsibilities that we 
have in this Chamber that are greater 
than our responsibility to provide the 
funds for the operation of the Federal 
Government, and that process will be- 
gin in the Senate on tomorrow. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, after the 
recognition of the two leaders under the 
standing order today, there are special 
orders in favor of the following Senators: 
the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
Cocuran), the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. HuMPHnEY), the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN), and the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire (Mr. Rup- 
MAN), each for 15 minutes. 


At the conclusion of the time allocated 
for the recognition of Senators on spe- 
cial orders, there will be a period for the 
transaction of routine morning business, 
as previously provided for, but not to 
extend past the hour of 10:30 a.m. 

At 10:30 a.m., the Senate will resume 
consideration of S. 1196, at which time 
the Hatch amendment No. 556 will be 
a pending amendment by a previous 
order. 


Mr. President, I urge the managers of 
this bill and all Senators who have a 
contribution of debate or amendment to 
come to the floor as soon as possible after 
we reach this measure at 10:30 and to 
proceed. I believe that it is important 
that we try to finish this bill today. 


While Thursday is the regular late 
day for the Senate, if a late session is 
required, because of other requirements 
that I am aware of by Senators on both 
sides of the aisle that will keep them 
away from the Chamber after a certain 
hour this afternoon or early this eve- 
ning, I would hope that this will not be 
8 very late evening. It is possible for 
us to finish this bill by 5 or 6 o'clock, 
or shortly thereafter, if we put our 
shoulders to the wheel and if we do not 
hang back until 1 or 2 or 3 in the after- 
noon before we come to the floor and 
offer amendments or contribute to the 
debate. 


So, Mr. President, I hope all Members 
within the hearing of my voice, in their 
offices on our intercommunication sys- 
tem and in this Chamber, will take ac- 
count of the fact that the hour to which 
we must proceed this evening will de- 
pend directly on the willingness of Mem- 
bers to come early and offer their 
amendments. We can finish by 5 or 6 
o’clock if we try to do that, but if we 
do not we may be here very late, because 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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I intend to try to finish, if the Senate 
will agree with the undertaking. 

Mr. President, I have no further need 
for my time under the standing order 
and I am prepared to yield it to any 
Senator or to the distinguished acting 
minority leader. 


RECOGNITION OF THE ACTING 
MINORITY LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
acting minority leader is recognized. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield whatever time he has 
remaining, and I will reserve our time 
for Senator HoLLINGS, who wants some 
time. 

Mr. BAKER. Yes. Mr. President, there 
are no requests on this side for addi- 
tional time. I am pleased to yield the re- 
mainder of my time under the standing 
order to the control of the distinguished 
acting minority leader. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I appreciate that 
very much. I reserve the time on this side 
for Senator HoLLINGs, who will come to 
the floor later. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, in view of 
the request just made by the acting 
minority leader, let me put this unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at this time we may proceed 
with the special orders, as previously 
ordered and in sequence, and that the 
time allocated to the distinguished 
minority leader under the standing 
order, plus the time just yielded by me 
be reserved under the control of the dis- 


tinguished minority leader and may oc- 
cur at such time as the minority leader 
may request and assuming that it is con- 
stant with the requirements of those who 
had previous special orders. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR 
COCHRAN 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
Hawkins). Under the previous order, the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. COCHRAN) 
is recognized for not to exceed 15 
minutes. 


S. 1761—VOTING RIGHTS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1981 


Mr. COCHRAN. Madam President, to- 
day, I am introducing a bill to amend 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965. The pur- 
pose of this amendment is to assure the 
nationwide protection of voters’ rights 
by making available a preclearance pro- 
cedure in every State. 

I am aware that an immediate reac- 
tion to an amendment offered by a white, 
Republican Senator from Mississippi to 
the Voting Rights Act may be that this 
is obviously an effort to dilute the effect 
of current law or to make it unenforce- 
able or to somehow sabotage the Federal 
Government’s role in protecting minor- 
ity participation in elections. If that is 
the reaction of any of my colleagues, 
I want to assure them that they are 
wrong. 
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I am urging adoption of this change 
so the Government can act, when it 
needs to, to protect the right to vote of 
every citizen in this country, not just 
those who live primarily in the South. 
Rather than weakening enforceability, 
my amendment would enlarge upon the 
Government’s ability to protect the vot- 
ing rights of citizens wherever they may 
live. 


My amendment relates only to section 
5 of the act. It creates, in effect, a new 
preclearance procedure. I should point 
out that this is not an idea that has 
originated with me, but one that has 
been carefully developed by William C. 
Keady, a Federal district judge for the 
northern district of Mississippi, and 
George C. Cochran, not a relative, who 
is on the faculty of the School of Law at 
the University of Mississippi. This sug- 
gestion of theirs is discussed in an article 
entitled “Section 5 of the Voting Rights 
Act: A Time for Revision,” which will be 
published soon in the Kentucky Law 
Journal, volume 69, No. 4, 1980-81. 


The essence of the proposal would be 
to require political units to apply for a 
declaratory judgment in local Federal 
district court for the preclearance of any 
change in election or voting laws. The 
complaint would name the United States 
as the defendant, and process would be 
served upon the Attorney General. The 
relief sought would be identical to that 
now provided in section 5, and the bur- 
den of proof would remain on the sub- 
mitting politica) unit. 


Appropriate notice would be given to 
all interested parties in two forms: Pub- 
lication in local newspapers for 3 con- 
secutive weeks and actual service of the 
complaint upon interested persons or 
organizations who have placed their 
names in a registry with the court. Any 
person or group would be permitted to 
intervene as a matter of right within 60 
days after notice of the action. The 
United States would also have 60 days 
to answer, the time period now per- 
mitted the Justice Department under 
the current administrative procedures 
for preclearance. 


These declaratory judgment actions 
would be given a priority setting by the 
court, and decisions adverse to the 
United States or intervening parties 
would be automatically stayed upon no- 
tice of appeal. A provision for an ex- 
pedited appeal has been included. 

I am convinced that a majority in the 
Senate would not protest the nationwide 
application of a preclearance procedure 
to protect the voting rights of all citi- 
zens so long as there is in place a work- 
able procedure for processing submis- 
sions. Plenary jurisdiction over voting 
rights cases is now vested only in the 
U.S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia. Historically, the justification 
for the investment of jurisdiction in this 
court was to insure the uniformity of 
interpretation. 

Experience under current law, how- 
ever, does not support this rationale. 
During the past 15 years, only 23 suirs 
have been filed in that court, and oniy 
10 opinions have been published, hardly 
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& basis for the uniformity argument. 
Some may worry that the burden of sub- 
missions will be too great upon the court 
system. While statistics reveal a steady 
rate of increase in submissions, there 
has also been a steady decrease over the 
years in the number of objections made 
by the Department. Therefore, it is rea- 
sonable to assume most of the submis- 
sions can be disposed of summarily by 
the court, with only a few cases requir- 
ing actual litigation. 

The 1980 statistics from the Justice 
Department indicate that of a total 7,340 
submissions, only 51 objections were 
filed. If this is indicative of the changes 
that would be in dispute in the future, 
there would be only a minimal increase 
in caseload for the district courts. And 
assuming that voting law changes in the 
States not now covered by the preclear- 
ance requirements do not have as great a 
potential for discrimination, then one 
need not fear burdensome caseloads on 
that account either. 

This new procedure, applying with 
equal force in every State, would make 
possible increased oversight by anyone 
interested in full minority participation 
in the political process. Also, the provi- 
sions for expedited appeal and automatic 
stay of the electoral change until ap- 
proved by the appellate court would 
mean full protection against any adverse 
decision by what some may fear to be a 
“biased forum.” 

Finally, since there is no provision un- 
der the current administrative proce- 
dures to insure compliance with the pre- 
clearance requirement, it can be argued 
that the increased opportunity of minor- 
ity voters to participate in the review of 
changes in the law, coupled with the 
familiarity of the court as the forum for 
resolving litigation with due process, 
would contribute to voluntary compli- 
ance by local political units. 


I am submitting a workable, expedi- 
tious alternative to the outdated admin- 
istrative procedures now available under 
the act that will maintain the Govern- 
ment’s role in the protection of voting 
rights. This plan will insure that all 
States meet their responsibility to pro- 
tect the right to vote which is one of our 
most fundamental rights. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1761 


Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the "Voting Rights 
Amendments of 1981". 

Sec. 2. Section 5 of the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965 1s amended— 

(1) by inserting "(a)" after the section 
designation; 

(2) by inserting after "November 1, 1972," 
the following: "or whenever a State with 
respect to which no prohibition set forth in 
section 4(a) based upon a determination 
made under section 4(b) is in effect shall 
enact or seek to administer any voting 
qualifications or prerequisites to voting, or 
standard, practice, or procedure with respect 
to voting different from that in force or effect 
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on the date of the enactment of the Voting 
Rights Amendments of 1981”; 

(3) by inserting "against the United 
States" after "institute an action;" 

(4) by striking out “the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia" 
and inserting in lieu thereof “the appro- 
priate district court of the United States”; 

(5) by striking out the colon and all that 
follows through the end of the first sentence 
of such section and by inserting in lieu 
thereof a comma and the following: “ex- 
cept that any such qualification, prerequisite, 
standard, practice, or procedure may be en- 
forced after 60 days after such State or 
political subdivision has submitted the nec- 
essary information to the appropriate dis- 
trict court of the United States and no ob- 
jection has been raised by the United States 
or by any interested person during such 60 
day pertod."'; 

(6) by striking out the second, third, and 
fourth sentences of such section and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: "The pro- 
cedures specified in subsection (b) shall ap- 
ply to any action brought under this section. 
The failure of the Attorney General or any 
interested party to object during the 60-day 
period specified in the first sentence of this 
subsection, or a declaratory Judgment en- 
tered into under this section shall not bar 
& subsequent action to enjoin an enforce- 
ment of such qualification, prerequisite, 
standard, practice, or procedure."; and 

(7) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(b)(1) Upon the filing of a complaint 
in an action brought under subsection (a) 
of this section, notice of the action shall 
be published in newspapers of general cir- 
culation in the jurisdiction of the appropria- 
ate district court for 3 consecutive weeks, 
and the complaint shall, to the extent prac- 
ticable, be served on all interested persons. 
Persons interested in the enforcement or 
administration of any voting qualification, 
prerequisite to voting, or standard, practice, 
or procedure with respect to voting required 
to be tested under subsection (a) of this 
section by a State or political subdivision 
may, in accordance with rules made by each 
district court, submit their names and ad- 
dresses to the appropriate district court to 
be kept in a registry for the purposes of this 
paragraph. 

“(2) Any— 

“(A) person who resides within the State 
or political subdivision seeking to enforce 
or to administer any such qualification, pre- 
requisite, standard, practice, or procedure, 
subject to the provisions of subsection (a) of 
this section; or 

“(B) organization which carries on ac- 
tivities in such State or political subdivision, 


desiring to object to such enforcement or 
administration shall be permitted to inter- 
vene as a matter of right in the action 
brought under subsection (a) of this section 
within 60 days after the last publication re- 
quired by paragraph (1) of this subsection 
or upon receipt of the complaint, as the case 
may be. 

"(3) If there is a request for additional 
information in any action brought under 
subsection (a) of this section, the 60-day 
period during which no such qualification, 
prerequisite, standard, practice, or procedure 
may be enforced or administered shall com- 
mence when the information is received. 

"(4)(A) It shall be the duty of the chief 
Judge of the district (or in his absence, the 
acting chief judge) in which the action 
brought under this section is pending im- 
mediately to designate a judge in such dis- 
trict to hear and determine the action. In 
the event that no judge in the district is 
available to hear and determine the action, 
the chief judge of the district, or the acting 
chief judge, as the case may be, shall certify 
this fact to the chief judge of the circuit (or 
in his absence, the acting chief judge) who 
shall then designate a district or circuit 
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judge of the circuit to hear and determine 
the action. 

“(B) It shall be the duty of the judge 
designated pursuant to this subsection to 
assign the action for hearing at the earliest 
practicable date and to cause the action to 
be in every way expedited. 

“(5) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the appeal from any declaratory judg- 
ment entered into in any action brought 
under subsection (a) of this section, or any 
interlocutory order involving the resolution 
of any issue relating to the enforcement or 
administration of any such qualification, pre- 
requisite, standard, practice, or procedure 
under section 5, shall be expedited to the 
greatest possible extent. 

“(6) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, any declaratory judgment in any ac- 
tion brought under subsection (a) of this 
section shall be stayed until all appeals in 
connection with such a judgment have been 
exhausted or, in the event no appeals are 
taken, until the time for such appeals has 
expired.". 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 14(b) of the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 1s amended by striking 
out “or section 5”. 

(b) Section 14(d) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “or section 5". 


Mr. COCHRAN. Madam President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time and 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR 
BENTSEN 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. BENTSEN) is recognized for 15 
minutes. 


A SKILLED LABOR CRISIS—OC- 
CUPATIONAL AND TRAINING OUT- 
LOOK FOR THE 1980'S 


Mr. BENTSEN. Madam President, this 
speech is the third in a series I am de- 
voting to a review of the prospects for 
a labor, especially a skilled labor, short- 
age this decade. 

My second speech explored this Na- 
tion’s poor employment record during 
the seventies. I noted then that, despite 
a record 19 million new jobs created in 
the 1970’s, a surge of 22 million new job 
entrants swamped our Nation's ability 
to create new jobs and to provide new 
workers with even the same quantity 
of capital at the work bench that we 
provided in the 1960’s. The results were 
rising unemployment—an average num- 
ber of jobless throughout the entire 
decade that far exceeded even the worst 
years of the 1950’s and 1960’s—and only 
slim productivity growth. 

In my speech today, I turn away from 
a, decade of labor surplus to a review of 
those occupations requiring skilled 
training which are expected to grow the 
fastest in the years ahead. In addition, 
I will explore what training capability 
exists presently to meet the demand for 
skilled labor in these occupations during 
the 1980’s. 
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OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK: 1980-90 

Employment in white-collar service 
sector occupations will increase the most 
through 1990. This growth will be a com- 
bination of job openings created by eco- 
nomic growth and by the retirement or 
death of persons active in those occupa- 
tions. Typically, the latter factor is 
responsible for from 60 to 70 percent of 
job openings although that proportion is 
lower for newer occupations. 

Those occupations which are expected 
by the Department of Labor to have the 
most job openings through 1990 are 
noted in table I. Secretaries, retail sales 
workers, janitors, and cashiers lead the 
list. I ask unanimous consent, Madam 
President, that a table, entitled “Table 
I: Annual Occupational Openings, 1978- 
90,” be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TABLE I.—Annual occupational openings, 
1978-90 
Projected annual 

Occupation 
Secretary/stenographer 
Retall sales worker 


Bookkeeping worker 
Nursing aide, orderly, etc 
Cook, chief 

K-6 teacher 


Source: “The Job Outlook in Brief," Oc- 
cupational Outlook Quarterly, Department 
of Labor, spring 1980. 


Mr. BENTSEN. The dominance of 
large and established occupations in 
table I reflects the reality that most job 
openings in our economy will occur in 
existing, already large occupations. It is 
very diffücult for even rapidly growing 
occupations, such as computer operators, 
to make such a list until the number of 
existing employees and employee retire- 
ments become large. 


The fastest growing occupations are 
generally not those with the largest ab- 
solute employment growth prospects. 
The 10 largest growth occupations based 
on Labor Department data for the 1980's, 
for example, include only one occupation 
listed on table I. Table II lists these 10 
growth occupations, and I ask unani- 
mous consent, Madam President, that a 
table, entitled “Table II: Largest Growth 
Occupations, 1978-90,” be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


TABLE IIL—Largest growth occupations, 
1978-90 
Projected. annual 
Occupation 
Nurses aide, orderly, etc 
Guard 
Licensed practical nurse 
Industrial machine repair 
Computer operator 
Bank clerk 
Diningroom attendant, dishwasher.. 37,000 
Homemaker/home health aide 36, COO 
Bank officer and financial manager.. 28,000 
Teachers' aide 


Source: “The Job Outlook in Brief," Occu- 
pational Outlook Quarterly, Department of 
Labor, Spring, 1980. 
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Mr. BENTSEN. Each of the employ- 
ment categories in table II are projected 
to grow at least 50 percent from 1978 
to 1990. A number of these are occupa- 
tions which require some prior on-the- 
job or formal training. Similarly, a num- 
ber of the occupations likely to experi- 
ence the largest absolute growth during 
the 1980’s noted in table I require previ- 
ous training. 

TRAINING 

The type and length of training and 
education acquired for a specific job is 
typically related to employment security 
and stability, if not always to income. 
For example, new 4-year college grad- 
uates have an unemployment rate about 
one-half that of new high school 
graduates. 

The increased job security, employ- 
ment mobility, and income opportuni- 
ties perceived to be available to men and 
women who received formal educational 
training beyond high school has made 
such training the most popular step to 
job advancement. In recent years, over 
7 million Americans annually have en- 
rolled in public or private vocational 
education courses and over 8 million 
men and women annually have enrolled 
in community or junior colleges, 4-year 
colleges or universities, or graduate 
schools. 

The gamut of this vocational and col- 
lege educational training varied from 
M.D. degree to courses in apparel design, 
auto repair, or accounting. Vocational 
education and formal college training 
dwarf that obtained from other non-on- 
the-job sources, including Government 
programs, the armed services, and ap- 
prentice programs registered with the 
Labor Department's Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship and Training. 

The Department of Labor collects 
fairly comprehensive data on the num- 
ber of individuals participating in all of 
these educational, government, and ap- 
prenticeship occupational training pro- 
grams. When matched with occupation- 
al growth data covering 1978-90, this 
Department of Labor training data can 
be used to assess employment prospects 
for many occupations. 

SKILLED LABOR SHORTAGES 


This comparison reveals that some oc- 
cupations face a surplus of trained ap- 
plicants now and on through the 1980's 
due either to lagging prospective em- 
ployment growth or overly abundant 
training capabilities. A much larger 
number of occupations, however, were 
found to face a serious current or pro- 
spective shortage of trained workers in 
the 1980's. 

In some cases, for example, computer 
specialists, prospective or present short- 
ages exist because of rapid growth in job 
openings. But in other cases, especially 
for many of the blue collar occupations, 
it reflects a paucity of training programs 
for new workers sizable enough to per- 
mit the replacement of those experi- 
enced ones expected to retire during this 
decade. 

A majority of the occupations appear- 
ing to face labor shortages fell into two 
groups. Either they require relatively lit- 
tle training, or they are white collar oc- 
cupations, such as public relations, for 
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which a variety of potential job claim- 
ants exist from among the 1.3 million 
annual graduates of American colleges 
and universities. A number of other oc- 
cupations, however, were identified where 
apparent training capabilities are pro- 
jected by the Department of Labor to 
fall significantly short of prospective em- 
ployment levels in the 1980's, and where 
a substantial training period is typically 
required, as well. It is in these occupa- 
tions that our Nation faces a skilled labor 
crisis. 

The largest of these skiiled labor occu- 
pations facing shortages in the 1980's 
are listed in table III. And, I ask unani- 
mous consent, Madam President, that 
a table, entitled “Table III: Prospective 
Skilled Labor Shortages in Selected Oc- 
cupations, 1978-90," be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


TABLE II.—PROSPECTIVE SKILLED LABOR SHORTAGES IN 
SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, 1978-90 
————— ÓÓÓÓÁSMÁÁMÁÁ— — 
en on 
í annual jo 
Occupation openings shortfall 
T 
Industrial machinery repair... 
Blue-collar worker supervisor. . .. __ 


Computer operator. 
Machinist. 


perator and setup 


L LT MEI 
Licensed practical nurse. 
Maintenance electrician. 
Computer technician... 
Forge shop worker and millwri 
Television and radio repair 
Tool and die maker, 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, ‘Occupational Projecti 
and Training Data," September 1980; US. Deserteoont of 
MN. Occupational Outlook Quarterly: Computers," Summer 


Mr. BENTSEN. The Department of 
Labor data in table III include both the 
projected annual job openings and the 
number of these openings for which 
training has not been available in recent 
years from private or public vocational 
Schools, apprenticeship programs, 2- or 
4-year colleges or universities, graduate 
Schools, or Government training pro- 
grams. 

The statistics in this table are strik- 
ing: Our Nation confronts a shortage, 
for example, of 28,000 computer opera- 
tors or 21,300 machinists each year of 
this decade. And, an accumulative skilled 
labor shortage will exist in excess of 
250,000 persons annually or 2.5 million 
over the full decade in just the 13 cited 
occupations. Let me stress, Madam 
President, these are minimum estimates 
of the skilled labor shortage confronting 
our Nation. The actual total for all 
skilled occupation is substantially higher. 


I will discuss some implications of this 
skilled labor shortage in a moment. 
First, let me stress that these Depart- 
ment of Labor data are most useful to 
indicate the scope rather than specific 
size of our skilled labor shortage. These 
data are constantly being updated and 
revised. For example, the Labor Depart- 
ment projected in 1980 that only 12,500 
new computer operators and 7,900 new 
systems analysts would be required an- 
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nually through 1990. Just this past sum- 
mer, those numbers were revised sharply 
upward by the Department of Labor to 
the 46,200 and 21,200 respectively repro- 
duced in table III. Data on training 
capabilities are similarly subject to re- 
visions. Department of Labor data do 
not necessarily agree with other sources, 
either. For example, the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce recently suggested that the 
number of tool and die workers needed 
annually may be 20-percent larger than 
cited in table III. 

In addition, table III only reviews a 
handful of occupations. Marinas along 
the gulf coast seeking qualified diesel 
engine mechanics, brokerage houses on 
Wall Street trying to find capable busi- 
ness machine repairers, or airlines 
searching for qualified mechanics have 
their own valid opinions regarding 
skilled labor occupations where short- 
ages exist. 

In future weeks and months, I will be 
searching for data to supplement this 
Labor Department material. The first 
step in this effort is & hearing I will 
chair by the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee on Economic Growth 
and Intergovernmental Relations on 
November 3, in room 6226 at 10 a.m. 
Witnesses will include Dr. Karl Willen- 
brock of Southern Methodist University 
on behalf of the American Electronics 
Association, Mr. John Mandl, director of 
Training with the National Machine 
Tool Builders and Dr. Sheldon, president 
of Materials Research Corporation, & 
major fabricator of silicon products for 
our electronics industry. 

The reasons for our shortage of skilled 
labor are varied. In some instances, such 
as computer personnel and practical 
nurses, it is simply burgeoning demand— 
demand that is far outstripping training 
capabilities. In other instances, it is the 
lure of white collar work, office work, or 
work in urban areas. Other factors in- 
clude the attraction of jobs with short 
training periods over longer ones. Re- 
gardless of the causes, our skilled labor 
shortage has several significant implica- 
tions for our economy. 

IMPLICATIONS OF THE SKILLED LABOR SHORT- 
AGE EFFECT ON PRODUCTIVITY 

Efforts to boost our Nation's produc- 
tivity will be less than fully effective un- 
til we address and reduce or eliminate 
our skilled labor shortage. The produc- 
tion and the productivity of our mines, 
factories, and service industries is direct- 
ly affected by the quantity and quality 
of labor they use. In addition, valuable 
resources must be diverted to train men 
and women for these empty skilled labor 
slots—resources badly needed elsewhere 
for capital formation to boost the effi- 
ciency of plant and equipment. 

Our skilled labor crisis is forcing Amer- 
ican firms to spend tens of billions of 
dollars annually for stop-gap, in-house, 
on-the-job training. This shadow edu- 
cational system is a patchwork quilt con- 
ceivably rivaling our entire higher edu- 
cation system in size. A study of the 
metalwork industry suggests, for exam- 
ple, that as much as two-thirds of all 
structured job training there now occurs 
on the job. Not all on-the-job training 
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is designed to address the shortage of 
skilled labor. But, with a bare minimum 
of 250,000 skilled labor jobs going beg- 
ging annually since 1978—some requir- 
ing as long as 4 years of training to fill— 
a large share of on-the-job training to- 
day is ad hoc catch-up training by firms 
for jobs they cannot fill in any other 
fashion: the skilled labor they want to 
hire simply does not exist. 

Madam President, I am a strong de- 
fender of on-the-job training. It is both 
appropriate and efficient for business 
firms to conduct essential on-the-job 
training of workers. My concern is that 
our Government may be forcing em- 
ployers to bear an inordinate burden of 
the cost of providing the American 
worker with scarce and critical job 
skills—to the detriment of efforts to 
boost output and productivity. We spend 
tens of billions of taxpayers dollars to 
fund enormous higher education and 
training programs. These programs have 
worked well in many cases and I cer- 
tainly believe they should continue, al- 
though with a greater focus on meeting 
our skilled labor shortage. 

ECONOMIC GROWTH AND INFLATION 

Our skilled labor shortage and its ad- 
verse impact on productivity is crippling 
efforts to attain robust economic growth 
without inflation. In fact, our Nation’s 
soggy productivity performance is a 
major reason that we have had such a 
difficult time since the 1970’s freeing our- 
selves from the morass of stagflation. 

The shortage of skilled labor could 
loom as an even larger barrier in the 
future to the attainment of robust 
growth without inflation. Production 
bottlenecks arising from critically short 
skilled labor could be a noose limiting 
economic expansion just as it now 
threatens our ability to rapidly boost the 
national defense sector. 

DEALING WITH THE SKILLED LABOR SHORTAGE 


What alternatives do we have to deal 
with the skilled labor shortage? The an- 
swer has two complementary compo- 
nents. We can deal with it by adding 
more capital to the workplace in the 
form of labor saving equipment to 
stretch out the existing pool of skilled 
labor. That solution, incidentally, is 
open much more to large companies than 
to intermediate or small ones needing 
just one or two skilled craftsmen or 
engineers. 

The other option is to redirect a por- 
tion of our Nation’s education and train- 
ing system to deal with the need for 
more skilled craftsmen, computer per- 
sonnel, and so on. 

Whichever course we choose—and we 
may well choose to pursue both options— 
we must realize that this skilled labor 
shortage is a crisis, it is an immediate 
problem, not a hypothetical one we may 
encounter in the future. 


A skilled labor crisis is upon us today. 
The data in table III, for example, go 
back to 1978 as well as forward to 1990. 
It is a crisis that reaches deep into the 
heart of our factories, insurance compa- 
nies, banks, and powerplants. The cadre 
of skilled, dedicated working men and 
women that forge our machines, keep 
our computers running, supervise plant 
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assembly operations, and keep our indus- 
trial machinery oiled and rolling are not 
being replaced as they retire or the 
economy grows. It is a problem we face 
now and one requiring solutions now. 

I do not intend, Madam President, to 
review today in detail what these solu- 
tions should be. I will in the near future. 
But let me offer one word of caution to 
those who suggest that the answer to our 
skilled labor problems rests entirely with 
technology. There is no doubt in my mind 
that adopting the Japanese approach of 
sharply increasing capital formation 
would help ease our shortage of skilled 
labor. But, turning even faster than we 
are now to labor saving machines, com- 
puters, and industrial robots may well 
aggravate rather than relieve our cur- 
rent skilled labor shortage. It is not the 
complete answer. 

Let me conclude, Madam President, by 
noting that my next speech in this series 
will address the total labor supply out- 
look for the 1980's. It will review whether 
we may be facing a shortage of all types 
of labor this decade, rather than just la- 
bor for a number of especially skilled oc- 
cupations. 

I thank the distinguished Presiding 
Officer. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR 
RUDMAN 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire is recognized. 


SAUDI ARABIAN ARMS TRANSFER 
PROPOSAL 


Mr. RUDMAN. Madam President, few 
proposals in recent memory have gen- 
erated more intense controversy than 
the pending sale of F-15 fighter en- 
hancements and AWACS surveillance 
aircraft to Saudi Arabia. At issue are 
whether, and how effectively, this arms 
package can serve our security interests 
in the Middle East, as well as the con- 
sequences for future U.S. policy options 
if it is rejected by the Senate. 

Unfortunately, the brewing controversy 
is largely a product of contrasting per- 
ceptions fed by misguided rhetoric. 
Efforts to address the central strategic 
considerations upon which reasoned de- 
bate must pass judgment have been ob- 
scured by excessive claims, and undue 
emotional posturing. 

In the absence of a more enlightened 
dialog, can it be said that the Senate 
will have faithfully discharged its con- 
stitutional responsibility to “advise and 
consent” on a major policy decision? 
I submit that it cannot. 

There are, I believe, two fundamental 
questions which must precede a coherent 
approach to this matter. First, does the 
proposed arms transfer have a valid 
strategic rationale? And second, are 
there inordinate potential risks which 
might compromise the sale’s presumed 
strategic value? 

In this imperfect world, the fulfill- 
ment of varied, often seemingly con- 
tradictory, security objectives neces- 
sarily requires innovative statesman- 
ship. The changing dynamics of inter- 
national power no longer permit us the 
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luxury of excluding from our policies 
nations with whom we lack universal 
political agreement. 

Indeed, the essence of farsighted 
statecraft is precisely to cultivate those 
relationships and select those options 
which offer the greatest promise of 
satisfying multiple strategic purposes. 
As no less a visionary figure than the 
late Anwar Sadat once observed: 

He who cannot change the very fabric of 
his thought will never be able to change 
reality and will never, therefore, make any 
progress, 


The challenges facing U.S. diplomacy 
in efforts to balance diverse interests in 
the Middle East are clearly enormous. In 
an area seething with turmoil, there are 
numerous opportunities for foreign pen- 
etration and exploitation of local griev- 
ances for larger policy objectives. Ac- 
cordingly, Madam President, one must 
ask whether, and to what degree, this 
arms package can be a useful diplomatic 
instrument in promoting both an endur- 
ing Arab-Israeli peace settlement and 
regional stability. 

It is beyond dispute that achievement 
of these goals, desired by all responsible 
parties, requires the active assistance of 
certain key Arab States. Contrary to the 
shrill pronouncements of some observers, 
however, it does not necessarily follow 
that the provision of advanced systems 
to ons such state implies a repudiation of 
Israel's security concerns, or an irrevers- 
ible “tilt” to the Arab position in a long- 
standing dispute. 

Nor does this sale alter the fact that 
Israel is our most important regional 
ally and that our commitment to her 
security must remain steadfast under all 
circumstances. Any compromise of that 
commitment would nullify, with dire im- 
plications, whatever temporary strategic 
benefits this sale might confer. 

Guarantees of Israel's security can- 
not logically be divorced from considera- 
tion of the legitimate defense require- 
ments of those Arab States capable of 
playing a constructive role in the quest 
for regional stability. The spectrum of 
potential threats to Saudi Arabia's secu- 
rity has unmistakably increased. 


Given that nation's vast geographic ex- 
panses and critical location astride the 
Persian Gulf, few prudent strategists 
would deny that a sustained moderniza- 
tion of its tactical early warning and air 
defense systems is warranted. A Saudi 
Arabia unable to assure the minimum 
protection of its vital oil assets against 
external encroachments serves only the 
interests of those dedicated to continued 
unrest and regional fragmentation. 


Furthermore, few experts would dis- 
agree with the proposition that lasting 
peace in the Middle East can only be 
accomplished by cooperation and mutual 
respect between Israel and moderate 
Arab nations such as Jordan, Oman, 
Sudan, Egypt, and Saudi Arabia. We 
must recognize that participation in the 
peace process necessarily entails risk on 
the part of both sides. 

We must also recognize that it is hu- 
man nature to reject creative risks, with 
the attendant probability of compromise, 
unless one feels a certain strength and 
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security. Thus, to the extent the pro- 
posed sale fosters such feelings within 
the Arab community, it enhances the 
possibility that the peace process will 
bear fruit. 

Indeed, the ultimate measure of the 
Camp David framework, as the vehicle of 
a durable settlement, will be the extent 
to which it embodies the legitimate re- 
quirements and expectations of all 
parties sincerely aspiring to a just and 
peaceful order. Real security guarantees 
derive their basic value from the belief 
of all affected parties that the com- 
promise made in the process have not 
substantially diminished national 
strength. 

It will unquestionably be the supreme 
challenge of U.S. diplomacy to persuade 
those Arab nations genuinely fearful of 
Soviet incursions or domestic insurrec- 
tion of the advantages offered by an 
expanded Camp David peace framework. 
Having identified Saudi Arabia as a 
necessary participant, I find it ironic 
that critics of the pending sale argue 
that Riyadh’s opposition to the present 
Camp David structure disqualifies it as 
& prospective recipient of U.S. arms. 

The distinction is somewhat spurious, 
since a similar charge could be leveled 
against other U.S. arms clients whose 
security is deemed essential to our 
strategic policies. Moreover, it is hardly 
the sum of astute diplomacy to deny an 
arms transfer for punitive reasons when 
that transfer may further our pursuit 
of regional equilibrium. 

Having addressed and found com- 
pelling what I consider to be the stra- 
tegic rationale for the sale, I turn now to 
the question of potential risks. Beyond 
serving as a convenient catch word for 
an arms package of several distinct com- 
ponents, the term AWACS has errone- 
ously been construed by critics to signify 
& system with almost mystical opera- 
tional capabilities. 


The hyperbole that has surrounded 
the issue has been substantial, especially 
on the part of those arguing against the 
sale. We have all heard the following 
statements, neither of which is sup- 
ported by empirical evidence: 


First. Because some believe that Saudi 
Arabia is an unstable country, the risk 
is high that sophisticated technology 
delivered to the Saudis might fall into 
Russian hands. 


Second. The delivery of AWACS to the 
Saudi Government will jeopardize the 
security of Israel. 


Certainly, if these statements were 
supported by fact, they might well argue 
for the defeat of the proposed sale. How- 
ever, the research that I have done has 
convinced me that the statements are 
emotional in nature, and, though well 
intended, might serve only to frustrate 
legitimate U.S. foreign policy needs and 
objectives while being substantially in- 
valid in and of themselves. 


The actual facts concerning the pre- 
sumed technical capabilities of AWACS 
aircraft are as follows: 


First. AWACS radar is essentially 
similar to radar available from several 
sources, including the British, the 
French, and the Russians. The com- 
puters used with the radar are commer- 
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cially available. Indeed, only 10 of the 
more than 1,000 technical manuals re- 
quired to operate AWACS are classified 
secret. 

Second. The technology is 11 years old, 
and it is likely that by the time the 
AWACS are delivered in 1985, 4 years 
from now, the Soviets will have already 
deployed their new AWACS variant, the 
IL-76 Candid, currently under develop- 
ment. The AWACS radar system is not 
endowed with those mystical technical 
capabilities of which I spoke earlier. The 
radar cannot see vehicles on the ground, 
cannot collect electronic intelligence or 
transmit electronic countermeasures, 
and cannot take photographs. 

Third. The hardware delivered to the 
Saudis in 1985 will be stripped of its U.S. 
encipherment gear, antijamming devices, 
encrypted air-to-air data links, computer 
data related to U.S. battle tactics, and 
other sensitive technologies which might 
present either a threat to Israel or a com- 
promise of U.S. security should they fall 
into Soviet hands. 

Fourth. In finalizing transfer arrange- 
ments, the Reagan administration has 
taken extreme care to insure that the 
combination of weapons systems does not 
provide the Saudis with battle manage- 
ment capabilities sufficient to jeopard- 
ize Israeli security or military options. 


Among the principal safeguards de- 
signed to limit the AWACS' capabilities 
to their intended defensive function are 
requirements for timely data sharing 
with the United States, the nontransfer- 
ral of information to third parties with- 
out explicit Presidential consent and the 
institution of effective security proce- 
dures for AWACS aircraft on the ground. 

Fifth. A critical but curiously over- 
looked aspect of the sale is that delivery 
of the AWACS aircraft to Saudi Arabia 
would not commence until 1985. Thus, 
the United States has sufficient time to 
assess regional developments and deter- 
mine whether the transfer of these sys- 
tems still serves our security interests. 
Should Saudi Arabia’s internal stability 
or foreign behavior become increasingly 
suspect, we clearly reserve, and would 
assuredly exercise, the right to rescind 
this commitment. A precedent exists in 
the case of Iran. 


I believe the accuracy of these facts 
concerning the equipment that is the 
subject of the administration’s proposal 
is unquestioned. The criticism relating to 
Israel’s security is more subjective in 
nature. However, there can be little doubt 
but that President Reagan underscored 
the importance of the present United 
States-Israeli relationship when Mr. Be- 
gin visited this country in September. 

Few can seriously doubt the depth of 
our commitment. And while the Israelis 
have stated that they believe the sale 
wil jeopardize their security, I believe 
that this is & risk that both the United 
States and Israel should be willing to 
take under the circumstances. Due to the 
topography of the Israeli-Jordanian bor- 
der, where mountains would “mask” the 
AWACS radar coverage of parts of Israel, 
existing Syrian and Jordanian radar sta- 
tions in the hills east of Israel already 
monitor Israeli air activity almost as 
closely and much more efficiently than 
could Saudi AWACS. 
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Further, it is important to remember 
that the planes will not contain the com- 
mand and control system which would 
allow the Saudis to coordinate an attack 
against Israel. 

Finally, Madam President, although 
Saudi Arabia has never acknowledged 
the right of Israel to exist as a nation, 
that is not to say that such a position 
wil continue in perpetuity. Few would 
have thought that the people of Egypt 
would respond so favorably to the Sadat 
initiative. It is precisely for this reason 
that the sale is merited. 

Failure of the United States to sell the 
Saudis the AWACS package will only 
serve to underscore the alienation that 
already exists between Israel and Saudi 
Arabia inasmuch as the Saudis will per- 
ceive little in the way of community of 
interest between the three countries. 


Should this sale be rejected, the Saudis 
would undoubtedly feel compelled to fill 
their military needs elsewhere, dealing 
with countries less concerned with Is- 
rael's welfare and less inclined to nego- 
tiate stringent controls on the use of such 
Systems. Can anyone assert with confi- 
dence that such an alternative would not 
result in greater potential risks to Israel's 
security and prospects for a viable se- 
curity structure? I, for one, cannot. 


I reject the thought of Israel existing 
in à continuously hostile environment, 
isolated from the very community whose 
international aspirations it should share. 
I reject the probability of Soviet domi- 
nance in the Middle East much as Sadat 
rejected the probability of Soviet domi- 
nance in Egypt. 


I accept the capacity for change in 
man, and I am willing to risk the present 
unstable and dangerous status quo in or- 
der to address the possibility of compro- 
mise and stability in the Middle East. 
And, most importantly, I accept the pos- 
sibility that the Saudi leaders can find 
within themselves, given this impetus, 
the capacity for change which might 
lead them to participate in the peace 
process initiated by Anwar Sadat and 
Menachem Begin. 


Failure to seize this initiative can only 
result in a tacit acceptance of continued 
turmoil and an unwillingness to act to 
bring about change. I, for one, am will- 
ing to trust in Israel’s strength and un- 
derstanding in order to take a step which 
may have more far-reaching conse- 
quences than the simple physical place- 
ment of five radar planes within a single 
country’s boundaries. To do less would 
be to reject the notion that man can in- 
deed control the circumstances which 
surround him. 

Thus, Madam President, I stand before 
my colleagues today to announce my sup- 
port for the administration’s proposal. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, for the 
freshman Senator, conscientiously try- 
ing to adapt to the demands of life in 
the U.S. Senate, nothing could possibly 
be more trying, more difficult, and in- 
deed more stressful, than the question of 
selling AWACS aircraft to Saudi Arabia. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire, Senator RupMaN, in his first 
year as Senator, has dealt with this is- 
sue like a veteran. His actions have been 
thorough and responsible, and his final 
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determination which he announced to- 
day, was the result of exhaustive study 
and endless meetings with his constitu- 
ents. 

I am pleased, to say the least, that 
Senator Rupman is supporting the Pres- 
ident, and supporting the sale to Saudi 
Arabia, and it is my expectation that 
his vote will be regarded as pivotal. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. BAKER. Madam President, there 
is one more special order. I see the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina in the Cham- 
ber, and I believe he wishes recognition 
as well. 

I ask unanimous consent that the time 
to begin consideration of the pending 
business be extended from 10:30 until 
11:15 a.m. and that the time after the 
expiration of the special orders be allo- 
cated to morning business, under the 
terms and conditions heretofore de- 
scribed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR 
HUMPHREY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
New Hampshire is recognized. 


THE ACID RAIN DEPOSITION 
CONTROL ACT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I wish to add my support, together with 
a, number of my colleagues, for a meas- 
ure introduced by the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. MITCHELL), S. 1706. This 
measure addresses the very real and 
complex environmental problem com- 
monly known as acid rain. 

The problem of acid rain is one which 
has many far-reaching implications. It 
is recognized that certain substances, 
primarily sulfur and nitrogen compounds 
emitted by powerplants and smelters, 
can combine with moisture to form 
droplets with a high acid content some- 
times as acidic as vinegar. Acid precipi- 
tation includes not only rain, but also 
acidified snow, fog, hail, and frost, as 
well as sulfur and nitrogen dust. When 
sufficiently concentrated, these acids kill 
fish, damage material structures, and re- 
duce crop and forest yields. 

Acid rain is the indirect result of the 
burning of fossil fuels. This combustion 
produces sulfur dioxide (SO) and nitro- 
gen oxide (NO) which are carried great 
distances, perhaps hundreds or thou- 
sands of miles, ignoring city, State, and 
national boundaries. During transit, 
these gases undergo transformations 
which produce sulfuric acid and nitric 
acid. These acids are washed out of the 
air by precipitation and settle on lands 
hundreds of miles away from their 
points of origin, causing a wide variety of 
environmental problems. 

As a Senator from New Hampshire, I 
am particularly aware and concerned 
about acid rain. New Hampshire’s 
streams, mountain lakes, and forests are 
showing the effects of acid rain. Several 
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lakes in our State have been found to 
be so acidic that fish stocking is useless, 
and the waters are clear but lifeless. The 
high acidity of the soil is now threaten- 
ing our already limited crop yields, and 
there is growing concern for the effect 
of acid rain on ground water. Acid rain 
is by no means a phenomenon which 
effects only Canada and the Northeast, 
but is a far-reaching problem, the ef- 
fects of which are evident throughout 
the United States. 

The problem of acid rain must be 
acted upon now. We can no longer af- 
ford the luxury of waiting for the com- 
pletion of further studies while taking 
no action to alleviate the problem. A 
comprehensive study by the National 
Commission on Air Quality recommends 
additional controls on sulfur dioxide 
emissions to curtail acid rain. The com- 
mission also recommends that there be 
a significant reduction in the current 
level of sulfur dioxide emissions in the 
eastern United States by 1990 and that 
Congress should require such a reduc- 
tion. 

The Acid Deposition Control Act 
would implement this recommendation 
by requiring a reduction of annual emis- 
sions of sulfur dioxide in States border- 
ing the Mississippi River, eastward, by 
10 million tons from 1980 annual emis- 
sions. This overall reduction in sulfur 
dioxide emissions of 40 percent would 
have to be accomplished within a 10- 
year period. Each of these States shall 
determine its own plans for reducing 
sulfur dioxide emissions within its own 
borders which will contribute to an ade- 
quate share of the overall reduction. This 
legislation allows the States a great 
deal of flexibility. Furthermore, it is 
consistent with the recommendation of 
the National Governors' Association to 
allow States a reasonable period of time 
to reach agreement on reducing long- 
range transport of air pollutants. 

Madam President, I am pleased to co- 
sponsor Senator MITCHELL's bill, and I 
am confident that this bill will lay a solid 
foundation for Congress to address the 
problem 0f acid rain, a problem we can 
no longer ignore. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR 
HOLLINGS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
South Carolina is recognized. 


AWACS 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Madam President, 
confronting a Soviet adversary vastly su- 
perior in manpower and numbers of 
weapons, the United States has one ad- 
vantage—technology. When that advan- 
tage is compromised by the technology 
falling into the hands of the enemy, 
America courts serious trouble. When the 
Shah of Iran fell from power, F-14s and 
Harpoon missiles were left behind, seri- 
ously compromising the effectiveness of 
our weapons. 

As a matter of fact, our Navy still lacks 
an effective countermeasure for a Har- 
poon attack on U.S. aircraft carriers and 
other ships, even while the Ayatollah has 
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these lethal weapons. There is no educa- 
tion in the second kick of a mule. Experi- 
ence has taught the wisdom of keeping 
American gear under American com- 
mand and control. 

In the closing days of Jimmy Carter's 
administration, a tentative decision was 
reached to sell five Boeing E-3A Airborne 
Warning and Control Systems (AWACS) 
to Saudi Arabia. Other elements were in- 
cluded in the package, but it has been 
AWACS that has generated so much 
controversy. The Saudis understood how 
tentative the decision was and knew that 
it would be up to the Reagan adminis- 
tration to set the final terms and con- 
ditions. 

The opportunity existed to work out all 
sorts of agreements, such as a leasing 
agreement insuring Saudi participation 
but ultimate American control, or some 
other form of joint command. Similarly, 
we could have provided the E-2C Hawk- 
eye—a similar but less sophisticated sys- 
tem which we have provided to the Is- 
raelis. But during the interregnum be- 
tween administrations, our Air Force 
persuaded the Saudis of the need for 
AWACS. 

The Air Force was anxious to sell the 
AWACS which it previously wanted to 
sell to the Shah. Luckily we did not leave 
AWACS behind when the Shah fell. The 
Reagan administration came in focusing 
on the country's economic mess, and de- 
voting all its energies to the President's 
domestic program. A decision was hastily 
made to go ahead with the AWACS sale. 
So what was bad diplomacy at the outset 
was reconfirmed, and a decision was 
made without the homework having been 
done and with no sense of history. 


The case for having an AWACS in 
Saudi Arabia is strong. The strategic im- 
portance of the Persian Gulf area can- 
not be denied. It is critical to our allies, 
critical to us. The threat from the Soviet 
Union is real, as are threats from Libya 
and the other radical regimes of the 
area. The United States has four 
AWACS operating in Saudi Arabia right 
now. They are American-owned and 
under American control. They have the 
most up-to-date equipment and they are 
flown by America’s finest. If indeed there 
is a Soviet threat—and there is—we need 
our best there. 


At the moment, we have a base, we 
have one AWACS fiying defense missions 
24 hours around the clock and a crew 
of 400 American technicians keeping the 
gear in shape and aloft. Now the agree- 
ment that the President wants approved 
is for the Saudis to take over the com- 
mand and control of this weaponry and 
for us to lose our base. And the way the 
administration tries to persuade you 
that the technology is not such great 
technology is to tell you that the box 
aboard the AWACS that handles the 
scramble of the pilots to be vectored off 
to make their intercepts of enemy planes 
has been removed and the box giving off 
counterwarning electronic measures to 
confuse the enemy has been removed. 

Certain it is that we do not want our 
F-14 pilots coming off the aircraft 
carrier decks and flying down the 
Persian Gulf to be vectored off by 
stripped-down AWACS and Saudi crews. 
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Losing our base and reducing us to this 
ridiculous situation is bad diplomacy. It 
is impossible to operate effectively in the 
Persian Gulf just from aircraft carriers. 

The opposition is based and our de- 
fense requires a base too. The best solu- 
tion, one which could have been accom- 
plished before this became a cause 
celebre, would be to paint the Saudi flag 
on the side of the AWACS, but maintain 
American command and control. If ever 
the Soviets decide to go after the oil, it 
is only the United States that can keep 
them out. 

With an Air Force of only a couple 
of hundred trained pilots, the Saudis 
would not last an hour. If it is America 
that will be fighting, I want our best 
AWACS out there and flown by Ameri- 
cans to detect the Soviet preparation and 
advance. 

Just as Saudi Arabia faces an external 
threat, it also lives with internal prob- 
lems. Certainly we should understand 
and heed them after our experience with 
Iran. There they tried to congeal a cen- 
tury of civilization into 30 years. Now 
Saudi Arabia tries to do it in 10 years. 
The Saudis have already experienced 
conspiracies and unrest and, of course, 
there last king was assassinated by a 
member of the family in 1975. In the 
past 8 years, Saudi Arabia has been sub- 
ject to tremendous change. A 5-year, 
$391 billion modernization has been 
launched in an attempt to build up the 
infrastructure of a civilization. 

A society with feudal remnants and 
tribal factionalism existing alongside 
fantastic wealth and modern cities is 
bound to suffer a certain trauma. The 
fundamental religious and tribal differ- 
ences are historic and cannot be recon- 
ciled with money. In fact, money as in 
Iran makes the differences more acute. 
Since Mecca and Medina were taken from 
the Hashemite family (the family of 
King Hussein of Jordan), much of the 
Moslem world still considers them not a 
part of Saudi Arabia. 

Many Hejazis are still not reconciled to 
the Saudi takeover of Mecca, and re- 
sentment by the more fanatical tribes in 
the country led to the 1979 seizure of the 
mosque at Mecca. In the oil area, there 
are 300,000 Shiite sympathizers of Iran’s 
ayatollah. And with the division of those 
living in the Jabal Shammar area of the 
north who have barely received elec- 
tricity, it is difficult to call the area a 
country. 

There are as many foreign adult males 
as there are natives in the country, and 
many of those within the armed forces 
come from without. We know that in the 
last several years there have been at least 
two defections of Saudi pilots, with their 
planes, to Egypt and Iraq. 

To an outside observer, the army and 
national guard appear stable. But we 
thought Anwar Sadat’s army was com- 
pletely loyal, too. Women are still chat- 
tels, Madam President. They are not al- 
lowed to drive a car. And stealing is still 
punishable by a cutting off of the hand. 
Whether a feudal royal family can navi- 
gate through the perilous currents of 
change and retain its rule is an open 
question. 
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Certainly there is no intention to offend 
the Saudis over this issue. But an endur- 
ing friendship must inevitably be based 
on realism. There are a number of in- 
stances in which the Saudis have been 
helpful to us. But let us not go over- 
board—they have not kept oil prices 
down to benefit the United States. As a 
matter of fact, when we provided the 
first F-15's back in 1978, which I sup- 
ported, a barrel of oil was selling for 
$12.70. 

Today that barrel of Saudi Arabian oil 
is $32. We cannot blame the Saudis for 
acting like cartelists, but neither should 
we ascribe unrealistic motives. The dom- 
inant member of a cartel almost always 
undersells the other members, and the 
Saudis are trying to figure a way to max- 
imize profits over the long haul of dec- 
ades, without driving the United States 
into a Manhattan-type project to develop 
alternative energy sources. 

And recent developments are begin- 
ning to show that even the Saudis may 
have raised oil prices too high for their 
own good. None of this is to say we can- 
not be friends. Saudis live in a different 
part of the world and inevitably, they 
are going to have different relations with 
the Syrians, the Iraqis, and the Palestin- 
jans than we do. 

But if Anwar Sadat could go to Jeru- 
salem and make peace, the Saudis at 
least could have approved the Camp 
David accords. Instead they joined in 
statements in the U.N. less than a month 
ago that the United States perpetrated 
“aggression” against Libya last August 
and that the United States is “a threat 
to international peace and security.” 

Anyone wishing Saudi Arabia well 
should not want to see that country 
dragged into any subsequent war with 
Israel. But by providing Saudi Arabia 
with AWACS equipment, it immediately 
becomes a target in any flareup in the 
Middle East. For example, if Israel and 
Syria go at it again the first requirement 
of Israel would be to take out the sur- 
veillance capability of a Saudi AWACS. 
And Saudi Arabia, which has been indi- 
rectly involved in past wars against 
Israel, would now be directly involved. 
In this sense, AWACS is very desta- 
bilizing. 

The bottom line is insuring ultimate 
American control. We must be able to 
insure that this plane is not in the 
position to conduct surveillance of other 
countries like Israel. And we must be 
able to insure either the evacuation or 
the destruction of the planes in the face 
of external attack or internal collapse. 
None of the Senate resolutions or ad- 
ministration assurances that I have seen 
thus far provides that kind of clear and 
enforceable agreement. 


If an AWACS conducts surveillance 
of Israel and coordinates any attack on 
that country, the damage will be done 
long before our diplomats show up to 
complain. With less dramatic but still 
damaging misuse of AWACS, it would 
be even more difficult for the United 
States to enforce any penalties—with- 
out invading the sovereignty of another 
country. These are the kind of contin- 
gencies that must be dealt with, but they 
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are not the kind of issues that can be 
handled with certainty and enforcea- 
bility in a written agreement between 
the nations. 

Some argue that the President must 
be given the leeway to do as he sees 
fit in security matters such as this. Of 
course many people arguing this now 
took a very different tack when Jimmy 
Carter presented his Panama Canal 
treaties. But even more to the point, 
if concerned citizens and Senators had 
not made their opposition to President 
Carter’s disastrous SALT II Treaty 
known, and fought hard against it, we 
would have gone ahead and given every 
strategic weapons advantage to the 
Soviets. 

In the last analysis, the AWACS sale 
is someone’s attempt to solve a problem 
on the cheap. It smacks of the quick- 
fix—a cure-all which will provide for 
America’s defense without ruffling any- 
one’s feathers. It has been our unwilling- 
ness, over a decade and more since the 
British left, to build an adequate na- 
tional security presence in the gulf area 
that led to the AWACS concept. But we 
are involved in serious business here— 
deadly serious to our security and that 
of our allies. Just as there is no painless 
way out of our domestic economic 
troubles, so there is no easy way to pro- 
vide our national security. I want an 
American policy first and then a decision 
as to what planes and weapons go where. 
But with AWACS, we have let the air- 
plane sale dictate the national security 
policy. 

I shall oppose the sale because it is not 
in the national interest. 

I thank the distinguished Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I would be delighted 
to yield to the distinguished Senator from 
California. 

Mr. CRANSTON, I congratulate the 
Senator from South Carolina for his 
carefully thought-out statement in op- 
position to the AWACS sale to Saudi 
Arabia. 

This new statement of opposition 
comes from a man who is recognized as 
a great expert on national defense. It 
comes from a Senator who is recognized 
as & staunch advocate of whatever is 
needed for national defense in terms 
both of our own structure, and whatever 
we need to invest in it, and in terms of 
our relationship with other nations, and 
what we do to bolster their strength so 
that they are reliable allies of the United 
States. 

With that background and that record, 
the statement by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Carolina is of the utmost 
significance in terms of the developing 
opposition to the sale in the Senate and 
in the country. The Senator's statement 
will strengthen the momentum against 
the AWACS transaction that began to 
develop in the Senate yesterday with the 
minority leader's announcement of his 
opposition. 


Ithink we should be particularly im- 


pressed by the stress the Senator lays on 
the loss of a base in Saudi Arabia, a 
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sorely needed base for our national se- 
curity purposes, which the transaction 
of the sale of plancs to Saudi Arabia 
would entail. That would be a very sit - 
nificant setback in view of our need for 
bases in the Middle East and the search 
we have been carrying on, fruitlessly for 
the most part, for such bases. 

We also need to be concerned about 
the downgrading of the capacities of the 
AWACS if we transfer them to Saudi 
Arabian control, a downgrading that will 
not occur if we maintain that control; 
and that downgrading of their capacities 
poses new risks to national security and, 
quite possibly, new risks to the lives of 
Americans who might become involved 
in military activities under unfortunate 
circumstances in the Middle East. 

I would like to say that it appears to 
me that opposition to the sale is becom- 
ing so firm, as Senators think the mat- 
ters through, that I no longer believe, 
as I did yesterday, that the sale would 
necessarily be saved now by a Saudi 
compromise allowing us to share in con- 
trol and crewing of the AWACS planes. 

There are other issues involved in this 
matter apart from the AWACS. There is 
the matter of the Sidewinder missiles, 
which many Senators and many people 
in the country, who are expert on mili- 
tary matters, do not feel should be trans- 
mitted to the Saudis for a variety of 
national security reasons. 

There is the matter of the augmen- 
tation of the F-15 planes which many 
of us feel should not occur, particularly 
in light of the commitments made to 
this body, the Senate, by the previous 
administration when those planes were 
transmitted, sold, to Saudi Arabia. 


There are the points beyond this made 
by Senator RoBERT C. Byrp in his re- 
markable speech of yesterday; among 
them the question about the advisability 
of simply piling up arms on both sides 
in the Middle East when there is reason 
to question whether that increases se- 
curity in that volatile part of the world. 


There is the question of the effect, as 
the minority leader pointed out yester- 
day, of the transaction on Israel's abil- 
ity to be forthcoming and positive in 
seeking to resolve her differences with 
her Arab neighbors over the West Bank 
and the problems of the Palestinians. 


Strengthening Saudi Arabia's military 
capacities is not a move designed to 
strengthen Israels willingness to be 
forthcoming on that very sensitive issue. 


The minority leader also made a very 
important point about what the effect 
of the transaction would be on Saudi 
Arabia's ability to be forthcoming in co- 
operating with America as we seek to 
lead the way toward a more stable peace 
in the Middle East based upon the Camp 
David process. The decision by the 
United States to proceed with the trans- 
action with Saudi Arabia might very 
well cause the Saudi Arabians to have 
to be even more independent than they 
have been already, and they have been 
very, very independent of American 
leadership, and they would have to be 
more independent quite possibly in order 
to demonstrate that they are not an 
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American satellite and are not controlled 
by the United States. 

It now appears to me with the leader- 
ship of such significant peopie as the 
minority leader and the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina joining the 
battle against the AWACS, that it will 
be defeated not by the narrow margin 
that many have been predicting but by 
a margin that looks quite possibly to be 
an increasingly strong and very signifi- 
cant one. I believe that that outcome 
would be beneficial to our country, send 
a clear message to all of our dedication 
to our own national security interests, 
first of all, and if that is the outcome, 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina will deserve a great deal of 
credit for that result. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Madam President, 
the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia has been entirely too flattering, 
but let me state that credit would be the 
last thing I would look for. These deci- 
sions really try men’s souls, as they say. 
It is not an easy one. I have close friends 
in Saudi Arabia, I have a South Caro- 
lina entity doing business in that coun- 
try, and a distinguished former Ambassa- 
dor to Saudi Arabia who is a South Caro- 
linian. There is no one for whom I have 
a higher regard than Ambassador John 
West, and he knows that. And it was real- 
ly on account of our personal friendship 
that I have withheld. I have not wanted 
to get into an out-front position, and I 
certainly do not want any credit. I would 
like not to even be heard from again 
on this subject. 

Let me just state that the distin- 
guished Senator from California has 
handled the opposition to this particular 
sale in a most deliberate and considered 
fashion. I think that should be said in a 
sense of both sides. There really has not 
been any strong pressure. It has been a 
frustrating situation wherein every Sen- 
ator connected with the particular prob- 
lem has wished that perhaps we could 
save face for the administration, save 
face for the Saudis, continue our present 
situation there, and work out something 
whereby we could certainly respond to 
the military needs of Saudi Arabia as a 
country. 

AWACS for their particular air force 
is going to have to be a responsibility of 
the United States of America for some 
years to come. 

Much is said about the technology, like 
the Sidewinder. As the distinguished 
Senator from California pointed out, the 
technology has been on board now for 
10 years and the Soviets would like to 
have it. They talk like technology is ex- 
tinguished overnight. They would like to 
have the technology and the computer- 
ization software of our own AWACS. It 
cannot and it should not be com- 
promised. 

Of course, that is the bottom line in 
our national security position, because 
we do not hope to match the Soviets and 
our adversaries tank for tank, soldier for 
soldier. The little bit of superiority that 
we have in technology has kept us free 
in the free world. 

Ithank the distinguished Senator and 
Ithank the distinguished Chair. 
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Mr. CRANSTON. Madam President, if 
the Senator will yield for one mcre mo- 
ment, the Senator from: South Carolina 
may not want credit, he may not seek 
credit, but credit he will get, because he 
is a man whose record in this feld of na- 
tional defense is well known and widely 
respected. The fact that he came down 
on this side of the issue will have a pro- 
found impaet on the thinking of others. 

There may be some blame associated 
with this, also. I know the Senator rec- 
ognizes that when you take a position 
you get both credit and blame. 

But he has taken a statesmanlike and 
very important position today that can- 
not help but have effect on the thinking 
of many others. 

I think there will be greater under- 
standing of the opposition to the 
AWACS sale by those who have been un- 
certain about why it is being opposed 
because of the very direct and effective 
way in which the Senator made plain 
his reasons for his opposition. I thank 
him once again. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
will now be a period for the transaction 
of routine morning business that will 
last until 11:15 a.m. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Madam President, as 
soon as Senator Hatcu arrives we could 
end morning business and proceed to 
the consideration of his amendment by 
unanimous consent. 

Pending his arrival, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, unless some other 
Senator wishes recognition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HATCH. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


WATCH WHAT THEY DO, NOT WHAT 
THEY SAY: INFLATION TALK 
VERSUS INFLATION ACTION IN 
THE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
Prof. Milton Friedman, an economic 
guru of the administration, recently 
wrote of the mixed signals sent by the 
administration about its commitment to 
winning the battle against inflation. 


On the one hand, Professor Friedman 
points out, the administration “has 
taken the elimination of inflation as one 
of its major objectives.” The adminis- 
tration “has repeatedly warned the fi- 
nancial community that it will make a 
mistake if it counts on continued high 
inflation.” That is what the public hears. 


However, if the public watches the 
administration act, the story is vastly 
different. While administration spokes- 
men warn against inflationary expec- 
tations, Professor Friedman points out 
that— 

The U.S. Treasury Department is telling 
the financial community the precise op- 
posite—not in words, but in actions. 
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What Professor Friedman had in 
mind are the astonishingly high inter- 
est rates the Treasury is willing to make 
taxpayers pay for 20 and 30 years. In- 
terest rate records have been set four 
times this year in Treasury bonds which 
we will all be paying off for 20 to 30 
years. Just a few weeks ago, on Septem- 
ber 30, the Treasury commited tax- 
payers to shell out a record 15.7 percent 
interest a year for the next 20 years. 

What kind of message is this sending 
to the financial markets and small busi- 
nessmen of this country? While the ad- 
ministration issues soothing words to 
millions of small businessmen and 
workers that lower inflation is around 
the corner, it is doling out hard cash 
to the handful of investors who can af- 
ford to invest $10,000 for 20 years. Can 
we blame workers or small businessmen 
for asking why the Treasury Depart- 
ment agrees to pay out almost 16 percent 
interest for 20 years, if it believes infla- 
tion will drop shortly. 

Soon, the Federal Government will be 
paying more than $100 billion a year in 
interest on the national debt. Interest 
payments will be the third largest cate- 
gory of expenditures made by the Fed- 
eral Government, yet the administration 
continues to lock the taxpayers into in- 
terest rates it contends will be unneces- 
sarily high in a short time. If inflation 
drops into the 4.8-percent range pre- 
dicted by the administration for 1984, 
taxpayers will be giving well-heeled in- 
vestors real payments of nearly 11 per- 
cent a year, compared to the 2 or 3 per- 
cent real interest considered appropriate 
by historic standards. 


The Congress and citizens of this 
country deserve to know just which mes- 
sage the administration really believes— 
the words it issues about low inflation 
and interest rates, or the actions it takes 
by agreeing to pay astronomical interest 
rates for 20 and 30 years into the future. 
Should we watch what they say, or 
should we watch what they do, as my 
good friend, Senator HoLLINGS, admon- 
ished us to do a few weeks ago? 


I believe we have little choice but to 
watch what they do, and that is what 
concerns me here. If the administration 
believes we are destined to live with 16 
percent interest rates for the rest of this 
century, it should tell the American 
people the truth. If, on the other hand, 
the administration believes that interest 
rates and inflation will drop soon, as it 
says, the Treasury Department shouid 
explain why it continues to waste the 
taxpayers’ money by issuing long-term 
bonds at current high rates. 

I ask unanimous consent to include in 
the Recor a list of the 15 interest rate 
records set by Treasury Department ob- 
ligations this year. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


RECORD HICH INTEREST RATES 


Listed below are the all-time record high 
interest rates paid on various Treasury of- 
ferings which have been established since 
January 20, 1981. 
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Rate 


Treasury offering Auction date (percent) 


13-week bills. 
26-week bills.......-.... 
52-week bills... ......... 


May 22, 1981 
---- Aug. 24, 1981 
.. May 14,1981 


SE 900,523 LLLI y 20, 
July 22, 1981 


V os, me Me Rag M. 
JE. s LLL 20M. 


20-yr, 1-month bonds.. ........ 
June 25, 1981 
Sept. 30, 1981 


30-yr bonds... ................. .. May 7,1981 


A TRILLION DOLLAR DEBT DAY 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr, Presi- 
dent, today is a red-letter day—or per- 
haps I should say it is a deep red, red- 
ink figure day. 

On October 19—this past Monday— 
the national debt subject to limit was 
$993.3 billion. 

The debt is increasing at the rate of 
several hundred million dollars each 
day. It is estimated that today—the 22d 
day of October, 1981—the national debt 
crosses the trillion dollar mark. 

Thus, the national debt has more than 
doubled during the past 7 years. The in- 
terest cost to service the debt during the 
current fiscal year will exceed $100 bil- 
lion—approximately one-half of the 
total defense expenditures. 

Today, October 22, 1981, is indeed a 
red-letter day and a red-ink day. 


HIGHWAY TRUST FUND EXTENSION 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I would 
like to take this opportunity to thank my 
many colleagues who supported the Sen- 
ate passage of the highway trust fund 
extension. I would particularly like to 
thank the Senator from Kansas, Senator 
Dore, whose help was invaluable in 
bringing this matter to a vote on the 
floor. I also thank my kind colleagues, 
Senator STAFFORD, chairman of the En- 
vironment and Public Works Committee 
and Senators BENTSEN, RANDOLPH, and 
MovNIHAN whose support and work on 
the Transportation Subcommittee is 
much appreciated. 

As has been pointed out previously, the 
amendment allows for a simple extension 
of the highway trust fund for a period 
of 5 years. 

It extends the tax collecting authority 
through October 1, 1989, the trust fund 
mechanism through September 30, 1990, 
and residual activity through 1991. 

This extension is necessary to estab- 
lish a multiyear highway program. In 
the course of extensive hearings, here 
and throughout the country, it became 
apparent that a major problem faced 
by the States in their highway programs 
was the uncertainty caused by short- 
term Federal highway policy. By estab- 
lishing a multiyear Federal program, we 
will take a major step in ending this 
uncertainty and aid the States in devel- 
oping long-term, long-range planning. 
Such planning is necessary to maximize 
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the benefit from each dollar spent on our 
Nation’s highways. 

The trust fund extension is a major 
factor in maintaining and continuing 
our highway programs. The programs 
obligated now in fiscal year 1982 will 
be paid for with money coming from the 
trust fund as it is currently established. 
Programs developed during the mid- 
1980’s will be funded from trust fund 
moneys taken into the fund in the late 
1980's. Without a trust fund extension 
we cannot authorize a multiyear pro- 
gram which is essential for the building, 
maintenance, and repair of our Nation’s 
vitally important highway system. The 
Senate’s passage of the trust fund ex- 
tension was an important and respon- 
sible step in furthering sound Federal 
highway policy. 


AUTHORITY FOR ANNUAL RATES 
OF COMPENSATION OF EM- 
PLOYEES OF THE SENATE UN- 
DER AUTHORITY OF THE FED- 
ERAL PAY COMPARABILITY ACT 
OF 1970 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, for 
the record, I am submitting the order 
of the President pro tempore of the 
Senate, signed by me on October 5, 1981, 
effecting the authority for annual rates 
of compensation of employees of the 
Senate. 

The order follows: 


ORDER or U.S, SENATE, OFFICE OF THE 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by 
section 4 of the Federal Pay Comparability 
Act of 1970, it hereby— 

Ordered, 

DEFINITIONS 


Section 1. For purposes of this Order— 

(1) “employee” includes an officer (other 
than a United States Senator); and 

(2) “annual rate of compensation” does 
not include longevity compensation author- 
ized by section 106 of the Legislative Branch 
Appropriation Act, 1963, as amended, merit 
compensation authorized by section 109 of 
the Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 
1979, or any other additional compensation 
that may hereafter be authorized by law, 


RATE INCREASES FOR SPECIFIED POSITIONS 


Sec. 2. (a) The annual rates of compensa- 
tion of the Secretary of the Senate, the Ser- 
geant at Arms and Doorkeeper, and the Leg- 
islative Counsel (as such rates were in- 
creased by prior orders of the President pro 
tempore) are further increased by 4.8 per- 
cent and, as so increased, adjusted to the 
next higher multiple of $1.00. Notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of this subsection, an in- 
dividual occupying & position the annual 
rate of compensation for which 1s deter- 
mined under this subsection shall not be 
paid at any time, by reason of the promul- 
gation of this Order, at an annual rate in 
excess of either of the following: (1) the 
annual rate in effect for positions in level 
III of the Executive Schedule under section 
5314 of title 5, United States Code, or (2) 
&n annual rate of compensation which 1s 
$1,000 less than the annual rate of compen- 
sation of Senators. 

(b) The annual rates of compensation of 
the Secretary for the Majority and the Sec- 
retary for the Minority (as such rates were 
increased by prior orders of the President pro 
tempore) are further increased by 4.8 per- 
cent and, as so increased, adjusted to the 
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next higher multiple of $1.00. Notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of this subsection, an 
individual occupying a position the annual 
rate of compensation for which is determined 
under this subsection shall not be paid at 
any time, by reason of the promulgation of 
this Order, at an annual rate of compensa- 
tion in excess of $500 less than the annual 
rate of compensation which is now or may 
hereafter be in effect for those positions re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) of this section. 

(c) The annual rates of compensation of 
the five Senior Counsels in the Office of the 
Legislative Counsel and the maximum an- 
nual rates of compensation of the Assistant 
Secretary of the Senate, the Parliamentarian, 
the Financial Clerk, the Assistant to the 
Majority Leader for Floor Operations, and the 
Assistant to the Minority Leader for Floor 
Operations (as such rates were increased by 
prior orders of the President pro tempore) 
are further increased by 4.8 percent and, as 
so increased, adjusted to the next higher 
multiple of $1.00. Notwithstanding the piovi- 
sions of this subsection, an individual oc- 
cupying a position the annual rate of com- 
pensation for which is determined under this 
subsection shall not be paid at any time, by 
reason of the promulgation of this Order, at 
an annual rate of compensation in excess of 
$1,000 less than the annual rate of compen- 
sation which is now or may hereafter be in 
effect for those positions referred to in sub- 
section (a) of this section. 


(d) The maximum annual rate of compen- 
sation of the Director of the Office of Classi- 
fied National Security Information in the 
Office of the Secretary of the Senate (as such 
rate was increased by the prior order of the 
President pro tempore) is further increased 
by 4.8 percent and, as so increased, adjusted 
to the next higher multiple of $1.00. Not- 
withstanding the provisions of this para- 
graph, an individual occupying the position 
the annual rate of compensation for which is 
determined under this paragraph shall not be 
paid at any time, by reason of the promulga- 
tion of this Order, at an annual rate of com- 
pensation in excess of $2,000 less than the an- 
nual rate of compensation which is now or 
may hereafter be in effect for those positions 
referred to in subsection (a) of this section. 


CHAPLAIN'S OFFICE 


Sec. 3. The annual rate of compensation 
of the Chaplain and the maximum annual 
rate of compensation for the position of 
secretary to the Chaplain are increased by 
48 percent and, as so increased, adjusted 
to the next higher multiple of $1.00. Not- 
withstanding the preceding provisions of 
this section, the Chaplain shall not be paid 
at any time, by reason of the promulgation 
of this Order, at an annual rate !n excess 
of the annual rate in effect for positions in 
level IV of the Executive Schedule under 
section 5315 of title 5, United States Code. 

OFFICES OF THE SENATE 


Sec, 4. (a) The following individuals are 
&uthorized to increase the annual rates of 
compensation of the employees specified by 
48 percent and, as so increased, adjusted 
to the next higher multiple of $1.00: 

(1) the Vice President, for any employee 
under his jurisdiction; 


(2) the President pro tempore, for any 
employee under his jurisdiction; 

(3) the Majority Leader, the Minority 
Leader, the Majority Whip, and the Minority 


Whip, for any employee under their respec- 
tive jurisdictions; 


(4) the Majority Leader and the Minority 
Leader, for the Assistant to the Majority 
Leader for Floor Operations and the Assistant 
to the Minority Leader for Floor Operations, 
respectively (subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 2(c) of this Order); 
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(5) the Secretary of the Conference of the 
Majority and the Secretary of the Confer- 
ence of the Minority, for any employee under 
their respective jurisdictions; 

(6) the Secretary of the Senate, for any 
employee under his jurisdiction (subject to 
the provisions of section 2 (c) and (d) of 
this Order); 

(7) the Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper, 
for any employee under his jurisdiction; 

(8) the Chaplain, for his secretary; 

(9) the Legislative Counsel, subject to the 
approval of the President pro tempore, for 
&ny employee under his jurisdiction (other 
than the five Senior Counsels) ; 

(10) the Senate Legal Counsel, for any 
employee under his jurisdiction (subject to 
the provisions of section 701(b) of the Ethics 
in Government Act of 1978) ; 

(11) the Secretary for the Majority and 
the Secretary for the Minority, for any em- 
ployee under their respective jurisdictions; 
and 

(12) the Capitol Guide Board, for the 
Chief Guide, the Deputy Chief Guide, the 
Assistant Chief Guide, and the Guides of 
the Capitol Guide Service. 

(b) The limitation on the rate per hour 
per person provided by appplicable law im- 
mediately prior to October 1, 1981, with 
respect to the folding of speeches and pam- 
phlets for the Senate, is increased by 4.8 per- 
cent. The amount of such increase shall be 
computed to the nearest cent, counting one- 
half cent and over as a whole cent. 

(c) The limitations on the gross compensa- 
tion which may be paid during a fiscal year 
to employees in the Offices of the President 
pro tempore, the Majority Leader, the 
Minority Leader, the Majority Whip, the 
Minority Whip, the Secretary of the Senate, 
the Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper, the 
Secretary of the Conference of the Majority, 
the Secretary of the Conference of the 
Minority, the Secretary for the Majority, and 
the Secretary for the Minority are each in- 
creased by 4.8 percent and, as so increased, 
adjusted to the next higher multiple of 
$1.00. 


(d) Except for those officers and employees 
referred to in section 2 of this Order, no 
offücer or employee within the Office of the 
Secretary of the Senate and no officer or 
employee within the Office of the Sergeant 
at Arms and Doorkeeper shall, for any period 
of time, be paid gross compensation at an an- 
nual rate which is in excess of either of the 
following: (1) the maximum rate prescribed 
iu section 105(f) of the Legislative Branch 
Appropriation Act, 1968, as amended (as such 
rate is adjusted in section 7(b)(1) of this 
Order and prior orders of the President pro 
tempore), or (2) an annual rate of compen- 
sation which is $2,500 less than the annual 
rate of compensation which is now or may 
hereafter be in effect for those positions re- 
ferred to in section 2(a) of this Order. 


COMMITTEE STAFFS 


Sec. 5. (8) Subject to the provisions of 
section 105 of the Legislative Branch Appro- 
priation Act, 1968, as amended (as modified 
by this Order), and the other provisions of 
this Order, the chairman of any standing, 
special, or select committee of the Senate 
(including the majority and minority policy 
committees and the conference majority and 
the conference minority of the Senate), and 
the chairman of any joint committee of the 
Congress whose funds are disbursed by the 
Secretary of the Senate, are each authorized 
to increase the annual rate of compensation 
of any employee of the committee, or any 
subcommittee thereof, of which he is chair- 
man, by 4.8 percent and, as so increased, ad- 
justed to the next higher multiple of $1.00. 

(b)(1) The maximum annual rates of 
“$65,234", "$67,878", and “$71,625” appearing 
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in section 105(e) of the Legislative Branch 
Appropriation Act, 1968, as amended (as pro- 
vided in section 5(b) (2) of the Order of the 
President pro tempore of October 1, 1980) 
are each further increased by 4.8 percent 
and, as so increased, adjusted to the next 
higher multiple of $1.00, and shall be deemed 
to refer to the figures “$68,366”, "$71,137", 
and “$75,063”, respectively. 

(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, any indi- 
vidual occupying a position on the staff of a 
standing committee of the Senate or the ma- 
jority or minority policy committee of the 
Senate to which such rate applies shall not 
be paid at any time at an annual rate in 
excess of $5,900, $4,600, and $2,000, respec- 
tively, less than the annual rate of compen- 
sation which is now or may hereafter be in 
effect for those positions referred to in sec- 
tion 2(a) of this Order. 

(3) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, any in- 
dividual occupying a position on the staff of 
any special or select committee of the Senate 
or the conference majority or conference 
minority of the Senate to which any such 
rate applies shall not be paid at any time at 
an annual rate in excess of $5,900, $4,600, 
and $2,500, respectively, less than the an- 
nual rate of compensation which is now or 
may hereafter be in effect for those positions 
referred to in section 2(a) of this Order. 

(4) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, any in- 
dividual occupying a position on the staff of 
any joint committee of the Congress whose 
funds are disbursed by the Secretary of the 
Senate to which any such rate applies shall 
not be paid at any time at an annual rate 
in excess of $5,900, $4,800, and $2,900, respec- 
tively, less than the annual rate of compen- 
sation which is now or may hereafter be in 
effect for those positions referred to in sec- 
tion 2(a) of this Order. 


SENATORS' OFFICES 

SEC. 6. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
section 105 of the Legislative Branch Appro- 
priation Act, 1968, as amended (as modified 
by this Order), and the other provisions of 
this Order, each Senator is authorized to 
increase the annual rate of compensation of 
any employee in his office by 4.8 percent and, 
as so increased, adjusted to the next higher 
multiple of $1.00. 


(b) The table contained in section 105(d) 
(1) of such Act shall be deemed to read as 
follows: 

"$621,054 if the population of his State is 
less than 2,000,000; 

“$639,068 if such population 
but less than 3,000,000; 

"$682,488 if such population 
but less than 4,000,000; 

"$738,381 1f such population 
but less than 5,000,000; 

“$784,111 if such population 
but less than 7,000,000; 

"$832,151 if such population 
but less than 8,000,000; 

“$857,557 if such population 
but less than 9,000,000; 

“$884,348 if such population is 9,000,000 
but less than 10,000,000; 

“$924,536 if such population is 10,000,000 
but less than 11,000,000; 

“$977,194 if such population is 11,000,000 
but less than 12,000,000; 

“$1,017,381 if such population is 12,000,000 
but less than 13,000,000; 

“$1,068,654 if such population is 13,000,000 
but less than 15,000,000; 

“$1,119,928 if such population is 15,000,000 
but less than 17,000,000; 

“$1,171,201 if such population is 17,000,000 
but less than 19,000,000; 

“$1,209,540 if such population is 19,000,000 
but less than 21,000,000; 


is 2,000,000 
is 3,000,000 
is 4,000,000 
is 5,000,000 
is 7,000,000 
is 8,000,000 
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“$1,247,879 if such population is 21,000,000 
or more.". 

(c)(1) The second sentence of section 
105(d) (2) of such Act (as modified by prior 
orders of the President pro tempore) is fur- 
ther modified to read as follows: “The salary 
of an employee in a Senator's office shall not 
be fixed under this paragraph at a rate less 
than $1,155 per annum or in excess of $37,648 
per annum except that (i) the salaries of 
three employees may be fixed at rates of not 
more than $68,366 per annum, (ii) the sal- 
aries of five employees may be fixed at rates 
of not more than $66,286 per annum, and 
(ili) the salary of one employee may be fixed 
at a rate of not more than $69,289 per 
annum". 

(2) Notwithstanding the modification 
made by paragraph (1) of this subsection, 
any individual occupying a position to 
which a rate referred to in clause (i), (il), 
or (iil) of such modification applies shall 
not be paid at any time at an annual rate in 
excess of $5,900, $5,400, and $2,500, respec- 
tively, less than the annual rate of compen- 
sation which is now or may hereafter be in 
effect for those positions referred to in sec- 
tion 2(a) of this Order. 

(d) The figures '$183,801" and ''$61,267" 
appearing in subsections (a), (b)(1), and 
(b)(2) of section 111 of the Legislative 
Branch Appropriation Act, 1978, as amended 
(as provided in section 6(d) of the Order of 
the President pro tempore of October 1, 
1980), shall be deemed to refer to the figures 
"$192,624" and ''$64,208", respectively. 

GENERAL LIMITATION 

Sec. 7. (a) The figure "$1,102" appearing 
in section 105(f) of the Legislative Branch 
Appropriation Act, 1968, as amended (as 
provided in section 7(a) of the Order of the 
President pro tempore of October 1, 1980), 
shall be deemed to refer to the figure 
"$1,155", 

(b) (1) The maximum annual rate of com- 
pensation of ‘$71,625"" appearing in such 
section (as provided in section 7(b)(1) of 
such Order of October 1, 1980) is further in- 
creased by 4.8 percent and, as so increased, 
adjusted to the next higher multiple of $1.00, 
and shall be deemed to refer to the figure 
"$75,063". 


(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, any indi- 
vidual occupying a position to which such 
rate applies shall not be paid at any time at 
an annual rate in excess of $2,500 less than 
the annual rate of compensation which is 
now or may hereafter be in effect for those 
Lars referred to in section 2(a) of this 

rder. 


NOTIFYING DISBURSING OFFICE OF INCREASES 


Sec. 8. In order for an employee to receive 
the Increase 1n his annual rate of compensa- 
tion pursuant to section 4, 5, or 6, the indi- 
vidual designated to authorize such increase 
for that employee shall notify the Disbursing 
Office of the Senate in writing that he au- 
thorizes such increase for that employee and 
the date on which such increase is to be 
effective. Such increase shall become effective 
as provided in section 105(a) (2) of the Legis- 
lative Branch Appropriation Act, 1968, except 
that if the notice required by the preceding 
sentence is given within five days (not count- 
ing Saturdays, Sundays, or holidays) after 
the date on which this Order is issued, such 
increase may become effective on or after 
October 1, 1981. 


LONGEVITY COMPENSATION 


Sec. 9. The figure "$441" contained in sec- 
tion 106(b) (1) of the Legislative Appropria- 
tions Act, 1963, as amended (2 U.S.C. 60j(b) 
( uut be deemed to refer to the figure 


OFFICE OF THE SENATE LEGAL COUNSEL 


Sec. 10. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law— 
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(1) the Senate Legal Counsel shall not be 
paid at any time at an annual rate of com- 
pensation which is in excess of the annual 
rate of compensation which is now or may 
hereafter be in effect for those positions re- 
ferred to in section 2(a) of this Order, and 

(2) the Deputy Senate Legal Counsel shall 
not be paid at any time at an annual rate 
of compensation which is in excess of $2,500 
less than the annual rate of compensation 
which is now or may hereafter be in effect 
for those positions referred to in section 2(a) 
of this Order. 

(b) The foregoing provisions of this Order, 
other than subsection (a) of this section, 
shall not be applicable to the annual rate 
of compensation of the Senate Legal Counsel 
or the Deputy Senate Legal Counsel. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 11. Sections 1 through 10 of this Order 
are effective October 1, 1981. 

STROM THURMOND, 
President pro tempore. 
OCTOBER 5, 1981. 


APPOINTMENT BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
QUAYLE). The Chair, on behalf of the 
Vice President, appoints the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. PRESSLER) as a 
congressional adviser to the second ses- 
sion of the Regional Administrative MF 
(AMD Broadcasting Conference of the 
International Telecommunications Un- 
ion, to be held in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
November 9 to December 18, 1981. 


DEATH OF BYRD WALL SAWYER 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, it is with 
deep regret that I announce that my 
State of Nevada has this week lost one 
of its most noted and illustrious citizens 
through the passing of Byrd Wall 
Sawyer. 

Mrs. Sawyer was well known to the 
Nevada historical scene through her co- 
authored books, “Our State Nevada” and 
“Here Is Nevada.” She received her A.B. 
at the University of Idaho and her M.A. 
in American history at the University of 
California, Berkeley. 

Upon her marriage to Dr. Harry W. 
Sawyer in 1923, the couple moved to 
Fallon, Nev., where she immediately be- 
gan a long and active career in many 
phases of Nevada life, including educa- 
tion, politics, writing, public speaking, 
and public service activities in many 
volunteer fields. She was the stepmother 
of three sons: Dr. Harry W. Sawyer, Jr., 
of San Francisco; Grant Sawyer, former 
Governor of Nevada; and the late Milo 
Sawyer, Baptist minister. 

In recognition of her outstanding 
work, the Nevada State Education Asso- 
ciation gave her its Educator of the Year 
Award in 1961. The University of Nevada 
made her the recipient of its Distin- 
guished Nevadan Award in 1971. 


Her last book, “Nevada Nomads,” re- 
sulting from an extended period of re- 
search, is the first comprehensive study 
of the Nevada sheep industry in print. 
The illustrations are from private collec- 
tions, while the bibliography makes a 
significant contribution to the history of 
the sheep industry in Nevada. 
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CANCUN: REDISTRIBUTION OR 
REJUVENATION? 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, today the 
President of the United States is meet- 
ing at Cancun with the leaders of the 
so-called Third World. The meeting 
is billed as part of the North-South 
dialog based upon the report of the 
Brandt Commission. There has been 
plenty of commentary in the press about 
the basic assumptions of the Brandt 
Commission, and its call for the devel- 
oped nations to provide more assistance 
to the underdeveloped nations as a mat- 
ter of right. Without such a redistribu- 
tion of wealth, the theory goes, there will 
be a worldwide explosion of the have- 
nots against the haves. 

In such highly emotional rhetoric, it 
is difficult to find any constructive criti- 
cism of the process. The essential ele- 
ment in the North-South dialog is ulti- 
mately not economic, but social. It is an 
argument about how society should be 
organized, and what kinds of freedoms 
people should have. Too often, not even 
the United States has been articulate 
about the charges made in the North- 
South dialog, and although we have 
rejected some of the more obviously ex- 
tremist calls for redistribution, our re- 
buttal has been made within the terms 
of the dialog—that is to say, we argue 
over tactics, or the amount of conces- 
sions that we should make, rather than 
over principle. 

But there are indeed two different 
world views at issue. The premise of the 
North-South dialog is openly socialist, 
that is, that the state should be the in- 
strument of social distribution. And the 
corollary is that the successful and com- 
petent should support the unsuccessful 
and incompetent at levels equal to their 
own. 

This notion is not only incompatible 
with our own ideas of freedom and prop- 
erty rights, but we know from experience 
that it is a way to degrade economic de- 
velopment and to stifle freedom and ini- 
tiative. Such proposals can be made only 
by those who are without compassion for 
the poor people of the world, and are 
more interested in advancing programs 
of state control and power than in ad- 
vancing the freedom and dignity of all 
men. Many of the advocates of North- 
South redistributionism may be sincere, 
but they seem to be blind to the conse- 
quences of their program. 

Mr. President, one of the great experts 
of the world in the question of underde- 
velopment in countries is Dr. Karl Brun- 
ner, of the Universities of Rochester, 
N.Y., and Bern, Switzerland. Dr. Brun- 
ner is reknowned for his incisive criti- 
cisms of the economics of world devel- 
opment, and his accurate analyses of the 
social factors which are overlooked by 
many economists. 

Last September, Dr. Brunner presented 
& paper to the Trade Policy Center in 
London, in which he examined the pre- 
tenses of the Cancun conference, and 
offered some concrete alternatives. 

Dr. Brunner calls for a reversal of the 
strategy which we have followed up to 
now. He says that this reversal should be 
characterized by a greater reliance on 
markets and lowered levels of political 
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controls and regulations. Within this 
concept, he calls for a stable financial 
framework, geared to a fixed exchange 
rate system, which would offer substan- 
tial advantages for trade and investment. 

Second, Dr. Brunner says that we 
should encourage open and well func- 
tioning capital markets all around the 
world. This goes against the trend in 
Europe and elsewhere. But open capital 
markets would make proper resources 
available to underdeveloped nations for 
projects of economic merit. 

The third point is that the functions 
of such international agencies such as 
the IMF, the World Bank, and OEDC 
should be reevaluated. These institu- 
tions should be oriented away from so- 
cial redistribution and soft loans, toward 
sound banking practices. Too often, soft 
loans result in a redistribution only to- 
ward the elite oligarchies that are prom- 
inent in many Third World countries, 
and never end up benefitting the poor. 

Finally, we should address the do- 
mestic policies of the Third World na- 
tions. If such nations do not adopt do- 
mestic policies that provide economic 
discipline and market freedom, we can- 
not expect them to benefit from a re- 
juvenated world economic order. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Dr. Brunner’s paper be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC ORDER AND THE 
UNITED STATES* 
(By Karl Brunner) 
I. A CHALLENGE TO U.S. POLICY 

Conferences rarely settle the fate of na- 
tions. The social and political evolution 1s 
shaped by more pervasive currents infiluenc- 
ing events over a longer horizon. But confer- 
ences frequently yield informative signs 
bearing on the nature of the underlying 
social trends. They provide moreover signifi- 
cant links in the ongoing political process. 
They offer tactical opportunities to influence 
future approaches to a range of problems 
with the admissible formulation of the 
issues. More or less organized processes of 
negotiations and “political exchanges of 
views" are neither neutral or irrelevant 
events. They often contribute to focus a po- 
litical trend more clearly and condition a 
legacy of political and social problems in the 
future. 

The conference to be held within a few 
weeks in Cancun (Mexico) should be viewed 
in this context. It confronts the United 
States and the western democracies gener- 
ally with a set of social and political issues 
inherited from past decades. This inheritance 
resulted from a trend substantially infiu- 
enced by policies of the United States pur- 
sued over recent years. This legacy partly 
shaped by conceptions and actions of our 
policymakers requires at this stage our care- 
ful attention. The issues may appear on a 
first glance to involve hardly much substance 
beyond some financial or diplomatic techni- 
calities. But this view seriously misconceives 
the fundamental importance of the issues to 
be addressed at the meeting. It fails to pene- 


*I gratefully acknowledge useful discus- 
sions bearing on matters covered in this 
paper with Michele Fratianni, Jerry Jordan, 
William Meckling and Allan H. Meltzer. I also 
benefitted from Mark Lilla’s work on the 
Law of the Sea Conference. 
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trate to the substance of the problem con- 
fronting western democracies. The President 
of the United States will face questions bear- 
ing on the nature of our international eco- 
nomic order with serious implications for the 
future of our society. 

These questions are closely associated with 
a basic issue about the social organization 
of western nations. The nature of the issues 
may be more clearly perceived against the 
background of the Reagan Administration's 
determined effort to reverse the socio-politi- 
cal trend in the United States. The President 
faces in Cancun the heritage of a political 
trend radically opposed to his conception 
about the social and political organization of 
a free society. This trend was effectively rep- 
resented under the banner of a “new inter- 
national economic order” (NIEO). The polit- 
ical forces advicating a new order increasing- 
ly exploited over the past decades the insti- 
tutional opportunities offered by the United 
Nations Organization. The strategic concep- 
tion of a “Marsch durch die Institutionen” 
articulated by Marxian groups during the 
1960's in West Germany was successfully ac- 
complished by advocates of a NIEO at the 
UNO. 

A serles of conferences, including the 
United Nations Conferences on the Law of 
the Seas, and UN assembly meetings pro- 
vided the political focus for the NIEO. The 
recently published Brandt Report initiated 
by the World Bank under Mr. McNamara 
renewed the momentum of this idea in the 
world's political market. An understanding 
of the problem facing U.S. policymakers in 
this range requires thus that we examine 
the nature of the ideas advanced by the ad- 
vocates of a NIEO and the groups support- 
ing the Brandt Report. A clarification of 
the problems inherent in this set of ideas 
should ultimately determine the direction 
and content of U.S. policy. Section II out- 
lines the general thrust of the NIEO and 
the Brandt Report. The following section 
explores the conception inherent in these 
programs and critically evaluates their pro- 
posals, Section IV examines the issues asso- 
ciated with & new international economic 
order in the context of the recent confer- 
ences on the law of the seas. The last section 
advances a proposal for an alternative policy 
consistent with the Reagan Administration's 
fundamental socio-political views and also 
consistent with the survival of free societies. 


II. THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC ORDER 


1, The United Nations and the New Inter- 
national Economic Order: 1 

A review of events at the United Nations 
highlights essential aspects of the political 
program and the nature of the issues facing 
President Reagan. Two important resolu- 
tions were adopted during the 1970's by the 
general assembly of the United Nations. It 
adopted first the “Declaration on the Estab- 
lishment of a New International Economic 
Order" designed “to eliminate the widening 
gap between developed and developing coun- 
tries." “The declaration recognizes that 're- 
maining vestiges of . . . colonial domina- 
tion .., and neocolonialism in all its forms’ 
are among the ‘greatest obstacles to the full 
emancipation and progress of the developing 
countries.’ It also asserts that an ‘even and 
balanced development’ is impossible to 
achieve ‘under the existing international 
economic order’ and emphasizes that the in- 
herited economic order ‘is in direct conflict 
with current developments in political rela- 
tions.’ It is then proposed that developing 
countries participate actively, fully, and 
equally ‘in the formulation and application 
of all decisions that concern the interna- 
tional community.’ And so we read that ‘in- 
ternational cooperation for development is 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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the shared goal and common duty of all 
countries.’ The ‘broadest cooperation of all 
States, . . . whereby the prevailing dispari- 
ties in the world may be banished,' should 
be forthcoming, and the 'full permanent 
sovereignty of every State over its natural 
resources and all economic activities' should 
be respected. 


"Secondly, the General Assembly launched 
itself on a supplementary resolution intro- 
duced as a 'Programme of Action on the 
Establishment of a New International Eco- 
nomic Order.’ Colonialism and neocolonial- 
ism are again properly exorcised and con- 
demned. The actions proposed are subdivided 
categories covering trade and raw materials, 
transportation, the international monetary 
system, regulation of multinational corpo- 
rations, end an array of means strengthen- 
ing the UN system in the field of interna- 
tional economic cooperation. The provisi- 
sions under the first item are intended to 
assure Jarger real revenues from exports 
and more aid and financial contributions in 
one form or another. Transportation costs 
are to be lowered (somehow), at least for 
the developing countries. In the range of in- 
ternational monetary problems, developing 
countries are to be 'fully involved as equal 
partners' in all decision making. Return to 
a system of fixed exchange rates is mentioned 
with some emphasis. This proposal requires 
supplementary attention to the provision 
of international liquidity, with a link to 
financial grants for developing countries. 
The ‘link’ is thus naturally tied to the resto- 
ration of fixed exchange rates. The last sec- 
tion of the action program lists an exten- 
sive schedule for utilizing or expanding UN 
institutions and in this manner rasing the 
leverage to be exercised by Third World 
countries.” 


A long line of conferences sponsored by 
the United Nations Organization somewhat 
separated from the rhetorical centers of a 
NIEO also deserve our attention. The United 
Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea 
(UNCLOS) attended to settle various levels 
of territorial jurisdictions bearing on the 
control over surfaces and bottoms of the 
seas. The increasing value of fishing re- 
sources and of resources embeded in con- 
tinental shelves induced unilateral actions 
imposing differential and extended jurisdic- 
tions pertaining to fishing rights, extraction 
of resources and political sovereignty. New 
technologies promise future access to the 
mineral deposits in the deep seas for vast 
investments with corresponding returns, The 
wealth of the deep seas made potentially 
accessible by the evolution of technology 
and business organization unavoidably stirs 
many interests These temptations became 
visible in the proposals discussed over many 
years. The crucial proposal, supported by 
Secretary of State Kissinger, would have in- 
stituted an international authority con- 
trolled by member nations of the UNO. This 
authority could have licensed private op- 
erators for a limited period. Most imror- 
tantly however, the authority would have 
its own ciganization (the Enterprise) ex- 
tracting deep sea minerals. The international 
agency would have enjoyed remarkable 
powers of implicit taxation over the citizens 
of the First World. It would have been au- 
thorized to impose charges and fees on pri- 
vate operators. Most particularly, it would 
have enjoyed the power to force private op- 
erators to provide their technology to the 
authority's Enterprise. The voting arrange- 
ment and the institutional structuring of 
the new agency, designed to exploit the 
"common heritage of mankind in the in- 
est of mankind", clearly implied that the 
Third World nations would dominate poli- 
cies, procedures and the wealth of the new 
agency at a severe social cost to the First 
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World. This aspest of UNCLOS corresponded 
thus fully to the ideas launched by the ad- 
vocates of a NIEO. It forms an integral part 
of the institutional structuring aspired by 
the Brandt Commission. 

2. The Brandt Report: 

In 1980 a report was published on the 
“North-South: A Programme for Survival.” 
The report was prepared by a prestigious in- 
ternational group chaired by Willy Brandt. 
It renewed the basic theme of the new inter- 
national economic order with appropriate 
diplomatic vagueness in important details 
supported in contrast by a rather dramatic 
broad vision. The Brandt Commission views 
the restructuring of the international eco- 
nomic order as a crucial condition assuring 
peace, fostering the economic development 
of the Third World with prosperity for all. 
Peace, development and prosperity are mure- 
over achieved by means satisfying the re- 
quirements of justice. The economic devel- 
opment of the Third World forms actually 
the key to everything else in the Brandt 
Commission’s vision of the world. War seems 
dominantly caused by poverty and the coi- 
responding political frustrations. Economic 
development produces thus prosperity and 
lowers the level and range of potential con- 
flict. The North-South relations offer under 
the circumstances the decisive political in- 
strument affecting our chances of survival. 
The suitable institutionalization of these 
relations in accordance with the program for 
a “new international economic order’ ap- 
pears moreover to satisfy the "common in- 
terests” of both North and South. 


The NIEO substantially modifies the two 
basic conditions allegedly maintaining the 
poverty of the Third World. Persistent pov- 
erty is attributed by the vision xuiding the 
Brandt Report to insufficient natural re- 
sources and the imbalance of political power 
between the nations of the First and of the 
Third World. The NIEO would remove the 
first obstacle by a massive transfer of weaith 
from North to South channeled via a wide 
array of old and new international agencies. 
The second obstruction to rapid economic 
development would be corrected with the aid 
of à new set of socio-political arrangements, 
These arrangements are designed to provide 
the nations of the Third World with some 
political control over the planned redistridu- 
tion of wealth. The Report thus visualizes on 
enlarged range and power of international 
policy institutions and agencíes.* 


III. A CRITIQUE OF SOCIAL ANALYSIS AND GLOBAL 
APPROACH INHERENT IN THE NIEO AND THE 
BRANDT REPORT 


l. Morality, Ideology and the Need for 
Analysis: 

The underlying vision and the social mes- 
sage influencing proposals for a NIEO and 
most particularly the Brandt Report imme- 
diately address a powerful trend in western 
thinking. They fit naturally into a pervasive 
socialist conception of the world with the 
corresponding socio-political and normative 
aspirations. The usual appraisals of this in- 
fluential intellectual tradition suffer unfor- 
tunately under a prevalent disposition to ig- 
nore their implicit cognitive basis. The intel- 
lingentsia market seems dominated by a 
sense that these issues essentially express 

ideological commitments” to be judged in 
terms of their normative appeal. This is 
regrettable and hardly serves a rational ap- 
proach to the assessment of alternative so- 
cial organizations. “Ideology” may enter our 
discourse and intellectual endeavors in many 
ways, but beyond the operation of ideological 
attitudes remains a substantive core among 
the problems envisaged. This core challenges 
our cognitive aspirations and also chal- 
lenges & commitment to rational and effec- 
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tive action. The moral or normative appeal 
of the message advanced with proposals of a 
NIEO or with the Brandt Report yields no 
rational basis for the policies advocated. It 
offers in particular no assurance that the 
global approach to restructure the world 
economy will ever produce consequences ap- 
proximating the hopefully advanced prom- 
ises oí peace, development and general pros- 
perity. We need to penetrate beyond the lay- 
ers of moral feelings to the substantive core 
of the vision producing Brandt Report and 
supporting the claims for a NIEO. 

2. An Underlying Vision of the World: 

The vision of the world, i.e. the underly- 
ing theory about the world, guiding these 
policy documents is ultimately controlled by 
two basic strands of thought. One strand 
advances a specific view of man living in a 
social context. The other strand involves a 
notior of justice probably influenced by 
ancient biological conditioning from the ear- 
liest phases of human evolution? The two 
strands jointly determine an approach to po- 
litical issues and social organization out- 
lined by the views summarized in section 
II. 

The first strand, bearing on our Intellectual 
perception of man, is well represented among 
the social sciences by a sociological model of 
man. This model envisions man as an essen- 
tially passive agent controlled by social norms 
and forces beyond his interacting reach and 
imposed on him as alien events. Man's gen-* 
eral disposition to behave, beyond specific 
actions and responses, is seen to emerge from 
cultural conditioning determined 1n the con- 
text of prevailing social environments. Profit 
seeking, usually identified with self-interested 
behavior, is interpreted to result from a social 
context organized by markets based on pri-, 
vate property. Self-interested behavior 1s ex- 
pected to wane in the context of non-market 
institutions with little, if any, relation to 
private property. 

The second strand supplements the per- 
ception of man in society with an endstate 
conception of justice. This conception defines 


justice in terms of a specific outcome pattern * 


of the social process. The inequity of a society 
is measured under the circumstances by the 
deviation of its characteristic operation from 
the outcome pattern deemed to represent the 
standards of justice. The argument associated 
with this notion of justice advances the'claim 
that a political organization of society must 
be designed to assure outcomes closely ap- 
proximating the standards of justice. 

The two notions, while logically separate, 
Jointly imply that nonmarket institutions 
(Le. a political structure) should control the 
economic and social coordination of society. 
The perception of man assures us moreover 
that the institutional requirement imposed 
by an endstate notion of justice poses really 
no problem. This model determines the essen- 
tial malleability of men necessary for this 
purpose. The same perception also implies 
that replacing coordination by markets with 
political mechanisms lessens the attraction 
of “commercial values” and raises the quality 
of human attention. This implication of the 
sociological model reenforces a commitment 
to an endstate view of justice. 

3. An Alternative View of the World: 

The two basic strands of thought influenc- 
ing much of contemporary social thinking 
were not unchallenged by the development of 
the social sciences. They need to be Juxta- 
posed to two alternative views which shaped 
our professional thinking in these matters 
for a substantial period. Economic analysis, 
influenced by the remarkable insights of the 
Scottish philosophers of the 18th century, 
emphasized the resourceful, evaluating and 
maximizing behavior of man. A searching 
behavior copes with the environment and 
gropes for improvements in accordance with 
the agents’ interest and own understanding. 
This mode of man yields radically different 
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implications about the operation of market 
processes and political mechanisms than the 
sociological model. It acknowledges that gen- 
eral dispositions to behave essentially form 
an evolutionary heritage independent of the 
social environment. Self-interested behavior 
is recognized under the circumstances to ex- 
press a pervasive disposition built into man’s 
nature. It follows that profit seeking is only 
one particularly form of self-interested be- 
havior. Other forms will dominate in the con- 
text of non-market institutions. The varia- 


bility of specific actions and behavior pat- 


terns thus emerges in the context of general 
dispositions in response to the pecularities 
of the social environment. 


eThe alternative vision implies in parti- 
cuar that the consequences of complex 
political institutions and agencies usually 
differ substantially from their motivating 
intentions. It also implies that all attempts 
to institutionalize endstate views of justice 
are doomed to a dismal failure. They produce 
ultimately economic stagnation with a seri- 
ous loss of freedom. Most importantly, the 
endstate pattern of justice will never be 
realized and remains forever a futile hope. 
The alternative perception of man is thus 
typically linked with a process conception 
of justice defining justice in terms of the 
characteristics of the process, or the rules of 
the social game, irrespective of its detailed 
outcome. 


The choice between the two perceptions of 
man essentially involves a selection between 
two alternative empirical hypotheses about 
the world. We may specify observations ac- 
cessible to all persons which offer discrim- 
inating evidence bearing on the two hy- 
potheses. This evidence ranges from crime 
to marriage, divorce and many other events 
and patterns beyond the usual market place. 
This evidence, covering many different cul- 
tures, political organizations and historical 
periods, substantially confirms the intel- 
lectual legacy of the Scottish philosophers. 
But the non-cognitive and normative appeal 
of the sociological model with its prospects 
of social salvation maintains its political 
thrust in the public arena. This thrust is 
well protected by the linkage with the end- 
state notion of justice thoroughly threat- 
ened by the alternative view of man. 

4. The Brandt Report: Central Message 
and Diagnosis: 

The alternative views of man and con- 
cepts of justice provide us with a framework 
for our critique of the social messages and 
political proposals advanced by the Brandt 
Report. Major strands of this Report are 
conditioned by the underlying model of man 
and conception of justice. 

Several. commentators noted for example 
the Report's pronounced attention to dis- 
tribution (or re-distribution) in contrast to 


*@ minor attention to production. This em- 


phasis is supplemented with a systematic 
preférehce for political "solutions" over a 
social coordination based on market pro- 
cesses. This pattern favoring an increasing 
use'of political regulation and controls is 
reenforced by a remarkable disregard for 
their unintended and often dominant con- 
sequences. The redistributionist message 
na*urally conforms under the circumstances 
to the "common interest of mankind." We 
are told in a similar vein that the mineral 
deposits at the bottom of the seas form the 
“common. heritage of mankind." We also 
note the pervasive disposition to define 
categories of "needs" requiring specific 
political actions directed to each “need”, The 
explanation of poverty in terms of inad- 
equate natural] resources and "political im- 
balance" and the explanation of wars or 
political conflicts in terms of poverty offer 
further examples for our purposes. We find 
fhus a wide range of arguments and detailed 
Judgments ultimately determined by the 
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basic vision guiding the Brandt Report and 
justifying the NIEO. 

An examination of the argument devel- 
oped by the Brandt Commission demon- 
strates however the crucial role assigned to 
the explanation of poverty in this whole 
structure of thought. This specific explana- 
tion, anchored by the underlying vision, de- 
termines the host of detailed views and pro- 
posals. Our critique thus addresses this cen- 
tral arch of the intellectual building pre- 
sented to us by the Brandt Commission. 

5. The Brandt Report: It's Explanation of 
Poverty and Associated Issues: 

The more or less deliberate and conscious 
commitment to an endstate principle of 
justice ylelds immediately the emphasis on 
redistribution. The sociological model of 
man justifies in this context the required 
shift from market processes to political in- 
stitutions and non-market arrangements. It 
also assures us that we need not worry 
about any negative effects on production 
and resource allocation produced by the op- 
eration of the institutions transferring 
wealth from “North to South.” This result 
follows from the model’s neglect of the role 
of specific incentive structures associated 
wtih various institutional arrangements. It 
disregards therefore the most crucial con- 
ditions fostering economic growth and rais- 
ing the welfare of broad social groups. The 
“vacuous, aimless, reactive man" visualized 
by the sociological model cannot rise by re- 
sourceful groping and coping in the context 
of prevalent opportunities. Changes in op- 
portunities due to lessened political con- 
straints and regulations yield no systematic 
change in behavior. Wealth acquisition 
seems predetermined under the circum- 
stances by the bounty of nature or the rela- 
tive power of the nation. This theme, per- 
meating the views developed at the UNO 
over the last decade, dominates the vision 
of the Brandt Commission. 


The role assigned to political relations 
and the “imbalance of political power” de- 
termines the emphasis attributed to '"colon- 
jalism and neocolonialism.” A colonial rela- 
tlon produced in this view a redistribution 
of wealth from the colony to the ''control- 
ling country.” The colonial powers enriched 
themselves at the cost of their colonies. The 
thesis of neocolonialism asserts that formal 
independence of the former colonies does 
not change, by itself, the basic reality of 
“exploitation”. With the persistence of po- 
Mtical imbalance favoring the western na- 
tions the pattern of wealth redistribution 
from the "South" to the “North” persists 
in many subtle ways. Thus emerges the con- 
tention that the massive transfer of wealth 
from the “North to the South" proposed 
under the NIEO should be understood as 
the compensation required by standards of 
Justice for inequities imposed by colonial 
and neocolonial patterns. 

This explanation of poverty with its fur- 
ther ramifications essentially rejects the in- 
sights due to Adam Smith. These insights 
developed into the core of modern economic 
analysis and were successfully applied over 
the past centuries to the social organization 
of western societies. The pervasive influence 
of entrenched and accustomed ideas is re- 
vealed, nowever, with a remarkable force by 
the Brandt Commission. The statements are 
advanced by a group of intelligent and sin- 
cerely concerned persons in spite of the seri- 
ous inadequacy of the underlying vision. 
They are made moreover in spite of the false- 
hood of the claims advanced. An array of 
nations with bountiful or meager resources 
visibly demonstrates that possession of nat- 
ural resources is poorly related to economic 
development and relative affluence. We find 
8 similar absence of any significant correla- 
tion between political status and affluence. 
The facts thoroughly reject the Brandt Com- 
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mission’s central allegations. Relative pov- 
erty or wealth of nations cannot be reduced 
to the comparative state of natural resources 
and political power. 

The alternative hypothesis combined with 
the rejection of an endstate principle of Jus- 
tice directs our attention to a very different 
set of policies more effectively designed to 
combat poverty and hunger. Little virtue is 
attributed to massive redistribution. It has 
no moral claim and only obstructs processes 
of economic improvement in both North and 
South. The political arrangements required 
for purposes of persistent and large redistri- 
bution lower the incentives to use current 
resources efficiently or to develop future re- 
sources. They raise on the other hand incen- 
tives to invest resources in the political 
process. The large flow of resources made 
available to nations of the Third World will 
moveover be used in accordance with polit- 
ical interests of the ruling oligarchies. The 
whole structure of thought guided by the 
underlying perceptions falls to understand 
that poverty can only be alleviated ulti- 
mately by raising the productivity of man's 
effort and by encouraging man's incentives 
and opportunities to apply such efforts. Apart 
from vague references to the importance of 
domestic policies pursued by nations of the 
Third World, the basic thrust of the vision 
associated with the NIEO and the Brandt 
Report denies the relevance or importance of 
domestic institutions and policies. The so- 
ciological model of man hardly alerts us, as 
the alternative view does, to the entrenched 
obstruction and obstacles to economic im- 
provement built into the institutional struc- 
tures and fostered by the economic policies 
of many nations in the Third World. A 
transfer of wealth will not remove these 
impediments and contributes therefore little 
to economic development. It will impoverish 
on the other hand the First World, lower its 
rate of growth and retard the increase in 
welfare of the mass of its citizens. 


The Brandt Commission and the official 
line of the United Nations Organization thus 
misdirects our attention. We need to recog- 
nize, beyond political power and the rich 
possessions of non-human resources within 
specific national locations, the role of in- 
stitutions and their consequences bearing 
on man's opportunities. A social coordina- 
tion organized by political mechanisms and 
agencies stifles opportunities and obstructs 
imaginative and probing initiatives. An open 
society coordinated by market processes un- 
leashes in contrast the energies of human 
resources. A pattern of political control hard- 
ly ever produced the lofty promise of rising 
welfare for widely dispersed segments of the 
population. The political control structure 
yields in general a police state, economic 
stagnation, permanent poverty and highly 
unequal distribution of affluence. The experi- 
ence of the postwar period demonstrates the 
remarkable differences within the Third 
World between market-oriented and socialist 
nations. The operation of markets assures in 
general a substantially closer association be- 
tween costs and returns of individual proj- 
ects and activities. Individuals can also ex- 
pect to capture the potential rewards from 
activities within the range of their opportu- 
nities. 


The empirical irrelevance of the political 
explanation of poverty effectively destroys 
two central pillars supporting the claim for 
& new international economic order. The 
contention of systematic exploitation by the 
"North" of the "South" cannot be further 
maintained. Neither does there exist any em- 
pirical support for a more explicit Marxian 
reinterpretation of the “colonial relation”. 
An economic analysis of colonial history 
tentatively suggests that “colonialism” was 
characterized by a wealth redistribution 
within the “mother country” benefitting the 
groups associated with the colonial venture 
at the expense of all other groups. This inter- 
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nal redistribution was accompanied by an 
external redistribution favoring the colonies 
quite directly. We can assert with more cer- 
tainty that colonialism raised in general the 
economic welfare of the people in the colo- 
nies» The moral claim for compensation 
vanishes under the circumstances with the 
contention of past (colonialism) and current 
(neo-colonialism) exploitation. The support 
for redistribution must rely solely on the 
endstate principle of justice. Such reliance 
cannot be reconciled with any relevant em- 
pirical analysis of social and political institu- 
tions without forfeiting all hope for a society 
offering some chances at human achieve- 
ment. 

The Brandt Commission's explanation of 
wars and conflicts is closely associated with 
its theory of poverty. Once we accept the 
underlying vision we will argue that levels 
of conflict rise with large differences in 
wealth. We would also argue that a complex 
set of institutional arrangements transfer- 
ring wealth to the poorer nations lowers the 
level of conflict. But this position cannot 
be justified by economic analysis, nor is it 
compatible with the facts. The patterns of 
political conflict are not dominated by rela- 
tive wealth positions. We do not possess at 
this point a positive theory of conflict yleld- 
ing & full range of adequate explanations. 
We have sufficient knowledge, however, to 
establish the inadequacy of some explana- 
tions. We also do know sufficlently about 
the operation of political institutions to con- 
clude that the arrangements proposed under 
the NIEO and incorporated into the Brandt 
Report would actually raise the level of po- 
litical conflict. The existence of political in- 
stitutions controlling the redistribution of 
wealth offers strong incentives to all par- 
ticlpants associated with the institution to 
invest efforts and resources for purposes of 
political conflict designed to modify the total 
volume and the shares of the transfer. 


IV. THE APPROACH TO THE DEEP SEA RESOURCES 
AS AN EXAMPLE OF THE NIEO AND A RATIONAL 
U.S. POLICY ALTERNATIVE 


Our critique of the proposals for a NIEO 
advocated by international organizations and 
the Brandt Commission need not be confined 
to its genera] characteristics and consequen- 
ces. We have been offered a specific and im- 
portant example of the political thrust in- 
herent in the NIEO. An examination of this 
representative case provided by advocates of 
a globally negotiated international order re- 
veals the fundamental problem confronting 
the U.S. Government. 


The occurrence of vast resources at the 
bottom of the deep seas is well known for 
many decades. Improving technologies and 
the expectations of rising real prices of major 
resources changed the economic significance 
of the deep sea mineral deposits. The world 
became aware of the potential wealth in the 
seas beyond the resources embedded in conti- 
nental shelves and the potential for fishing. 
Access to these resources attracted political 
attention on various levels bearing on differ- 
ent dimensions of potential control. The re- 
sulting reexamination led to some differen- 
tiation in jurisdictional claims. The range 
covering fishing and access to continental 
shelves was substantially widened relative to 
the line marking territorial sovereignty. The 
geographically more extensive rights are 
weaker in the sense that they are limited to 
specific resources without constraint on in- 
nocent use of the surface. These changes 
were set in motion over the past decades 
and seem to converge to an international 
consensus without the benefit of an Inter- 
national treaty. 

The negotiations for such a treaty pro- 
ceeded however over many years. They at- 
tempted to impose beyond the settlement 
of jurisdictional changes a pattern of inter- 
national control and regulation under the 
&uspices of the UNO on the economic ex- 
ploitation of the deep sea mineral beds. 
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These negotiations were suspended by the 
Reagan Administration just before the US. 
delegation prepared for a final agreement. 
The issve is still pending and the U.S, Gov- 
ernment needs to formulate a policy in this 
matter. I already emphasized in section II 
the close connection between the treaty pro- 
posal under negotiation over the past decade 
and the conceptions governing the NIEO. 
An execution of the treaty would have pro- 
vided an important victory for the advocates 
of a NIEO. The arrangement specified in the 
proposal would have imposed substantial 
transfers of wealth on Western nations. An 
impressive political slogan seemed to obscure 
the prospects to be expected under the pro- 
posal. It was claimed that the sea bed re- 
sources are the “common heritage of man- 
kind.” This formulation appeared to justify 
without further argument the institutional 
arrangement addressed by the global nego- 
tiations. The U.S. delegation was moreover 
controlled by a coalition formed by the State 
and Defense Departments unable or unwti:- 
ing to assess the consequences of the treaty 
in terms of relevant socio-political criteria. 
The U.S. representatives hardly contested 
moreover the political phraseology enshrined 
in many documents. They seemed either un- 
aware of its political significance or found 
it irrelevant in terms of their own tactical 
purposes. But this means that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment will have to articulate very ex- 
plicitly and determinedly the new course cf 
policy. 

What should this course be? There is a 
clear lesson so far. There is really neither use 
nor need for any further global negotiation. 
We should effectively cancel the heritage of 
suspended negotiations. I may quote at this 
stage from an interesting study attending 
to the issues: “The seabed provisions 
would indeed be massively inefficient from 
the perspective of the world as a whole and 
anite hostile to the economic interests of the 
United States. Unfortunately these defects 
are not cancelled out by so-called advan- 
tages elsewhere in the treaty as the conver- 
tional wisdom appears to hold. Almost every 
other group of treaty articles at best con- 
veys advantages for the United States that 
we can not realistically expect the treaty or 
the parties to 1t to enforce and at worst con- 
veys real disadvantages for the United States 
relative to the state of the world withovt 
the treaty. The navigational protections for 
which we have traded away so much of ovr 
economic interests are either unnecessary 
or redundant; the coastal articles are in- 
ferlor for us to the coastal-state resource 
rights that would exist without a treaty; 
and the seabeds provisions are beyond 
reason. 

"The treaty would be so unsatisfactory to 
the United States that the Senate would 
probably reject it. In view of this the 
wiser course of action would be for the 
Reagan administration to reject it straight- 
forwardly at the conclusion of 1ts own inter- 
agency review. Setting aside this huge but 
flawed experiment in multilateral negotia- 
tions will make the world as a whole weal- 
thier, have more fish and less pollution, and 
have greater supplies of increasingly scarce 
minerals. But these objectives can be real- 
ized only if the United States reverses the 
course of its present ocean policy and there- 
by ends a decade-long bipartisan mistake." s 

And what else should the U.S. Government 
do? Congress already passed legislation en- 
abling U.S. business firms to operate in the 
deep seas. Such operations would proceed in 
the tradition of enclosure applied to un- 
owned resources. A detailed assessment of 
this state of affairs indicates that the ab- 
sence of formalized and internationally 
codified property rights would not seriously 
affect incentives to invest. The cost of 
search and detailed explorations of the sea 
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bottoms even for locations close to already 
operating enclosures prevents the occurrence 
of & free rider problem with its resulting 
underinvestment. Neither will there occur a 
common pool problem, typically appearing 
in oil extraction, leading to overinvestment. 
The enclosure procedure would seem to ap- 
proximate an efficient use of resources ulti- 
mately beneficial to everybody in the con- 
text of an open competitive system. Lastly, 
she U.S. Government should invite cther na- 
tions to pass similar legislation. The mutual 
recognition of such legislation involves the 
corresponding mutual recognition of the re- 
spective enclosures. Thus would emerge some 
international arrangement better geared to 
raise general welfare than the redistribu- 
tional scheme with the delegation of im- 
plicit taxing powers of the original treaty 
proposal. Whatever risks may still face pri- 
vate operators under the circumstances 
would remain small compared to the uncer- 
tainty produced -by the regulatory miasma 
to be expected under the treaty provisions 
administered by a body essentially hostile 
to the United States. 


V. A RATIONAL POLICY FOR THE UNITED STATES 


A critique of past trends and associated 
propcsals is not sufficient. We need a posi- 
tive program for an international economic 
order offering a better promise for human 
aspirations and welfare. This program fol- 
lows immediately from the underlying ana- 
lysis guiding our critique of the Brandt 
Commission's Report. 

1. General Aspects of the Program and the 
Need for Articulation: 

A reversal similar to the redirection of our 
domestic policies need be initiated over a 
broad range. It involves a shift from an 
essentially political conception of social co- 
ordination controlled by public agencies and 
institutions to a market oriented approach. 
The international trend depicted in earlier 
sections, while not fully accepted in detail by 
the U.S. government, was neither opposed 
nor really understood by our foreign policy 
establishment. More or less subtle conces- 
sions by U.S. representatives in important 
aspects frequently characterized a tactical 
behavior of the U.S. Government. This be- 
havior reflected little strategic sense about 
the nature of the problem confronting us 
&nd its implications for our future welfare. 
The signs of strategic failure in U.S. inter- 
national economic policymaking can be 
noted over & wide range of events. We ob- 
serve them in pretentious reports to the 
State Department about the results and 
achievements of conferences. Such reports 
managed to translate strategic failure and 
incomprehension of basic issues into positive 
achievements of U.S. policy" The long series 
of conferences on the law of the seas, reveals 
from its inception that crucial aspects of the 
negotiatlons bearing on the exploitation of 
sea bed resources were hardly ever system- 
atically analysed. There is no clue for in- 
stance that Secretary of State Kissinger or 
other important officials of the State Depart- 
ment understood the serious consequences 
associated with their proposals supporting 
an international Authority controlling the 
extraction of mineral deposits. We also ob- 
serve meetings and conferences covering a 
wide range of issues where the position and 
view of the western nations, most particu- 
larly of the United States, was not articu- 
lated. Immediate tactical concerns addressed 
to the state of the conference overshadowed 
strategic considerations pertaining to the 
longer-range course of international eco- 
nomic policy. 

We also need to consider, however, that past 
decades confronted our policymakers within 
the range of our interest with radically new 
situations and problems. The application of 
an “institutional weapon” and the extensive 
use of “ideological warfare” are compara- 
tively new developments for which our for- 
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eign policy establishment is not really pre- 
pared. Their traditional training and reflexes 
offer no guidance on how to develop a ra- 
tional strategy to meet this new type of 
assault on our position. 

The “institutional weapon” involves a 
systematic infiltration of existing institu- 
tions and agencies. This infiltration is de- 
signed to exploit the available apparatus for 
specific interests and purposes in a long- 
range strategy of political control. The 
"ideological warfare" supplements this “in- 
stitutional” infiltration. It uses an integrated 
and global set of ideas systematically ex- 
ploited to advance a particular political in- 
terest. This set of ideas offers a comprehen- 
sive and alluring interpretation of the world. 

This interpretation is designed to “ex- 
plain” all actions pursued by one side to the 
protracted conflict as expressions of a de- 
sire for peace and justice, and to reveal all 
actions of the other side as expressions of 
evil designs hostile to peace and justice. 
Some major patterns of such “ideological 
warfare” with a corresponding erosion of the 
western position in the political arena may 
be recognized in the effective propagation of 
key words and their meaning in the public 
vocabulary. 

We are frequently inclined to dismiss ques- 
tions of language and the use of specific 
words as matters of minor significance. But 
words and formulations often develop a mo- 
mentum in the political market. They im- 
pose constraints on future negotiations, af- 
fect the questions to be examined and how 
they will be considered. They subtly influence 
the nature of agendas and the expectations 
or meaning associated with a program. Words 
and formulations are not neutral, their con- 
sequences condition future behavior. A party 
to the conflict can be effectively weakened 
by subtly imposing on it a defensive attitude 
via an implicit acceptance of linguistic reg- 
ulations determined by the opponent, This 
pattern emerges with remarkable clarity in 
the series of UN conferences on the NIEO, or 
on other issues as for instance crime, at 
UNESCO conferences or at UNCLOS. 

We note in the latter case the effective 
use made by interested parties of the slogan 
that the deep sea mineral beds are "the com- 
mon heritage of mankind." This characteri- 
zation was hardly a neutral description of the 
relevant facts. It was advanced to justify a 
specific political program, a program which 
would have yielded little benefit for man- 
kind however. The U.S. representatives at 
UNCLOS or the UNO seemed in general not 
inclined to counter this political slogan 
with an alternative articulation. It would 
appear that they considered it a minor exer- 
cise in verbalism with little substantive im- 
port. 

The Brandt Commission's use of “common 
interests” joining “North” and “South” 
works in a similar vein. One might be easily 
inclined to accept the existence of “common 
interests” in some sense. But the Brandt Re- 
port identifies such interests with a specific 
interpretation and 3 particular program. An 
alluring term is thus used with a very defi- 
nite meaning determined by an interpreta- 
tion and a proposal hardly consistent with 
the relevant facts and mankind's long term 
interests. 

We may also note the use of ‘he terns 
"global negotiations" or "interna:ionalism" 
in order to prod the U.S. government into a 
specific pattern determined by the program 
for a NIEO. The word “peace” has been sim- 
ilarly exploited by Soviet propaganda in 
Western Europe to produce an increasingly 
prevailing attitude equating "peace" with 
Soviet Russia's foreign policy. 

Several strands may explain the observed 
failure in U.S. international economic policy. 
One strand involves the incentives built into 
the foreign policy establishment and the 
stock of inherited views pertaining to its 
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performance characteristics. The tradition 
fostered by the establishment's institutional 
incentives conditions the bureaucracy to con- 
centrate their attention on tactical issues 
and procedures. The prevalent incentives en- 
courage a pattern evaluating performance 
essentially in terms of immediate tactical 
moves. The interaction of the foreign policy 
establishment with media and parliament 
seems to reenforce such incentives. The im- 
mediate task of negotiation dominates un- 
der the circumstances the foreign policy offi- 
cials' attention. Negotiations often evolve in 
the context of a weak strategic conception 
of their own momentum. This became visible 
in the U.S. Government's approach to the 
NIEO and at UNCLOS over the past years. 
Even western diplomats, fully aware of the 
serious inadequacy of the treaty proposal 
emerging from UNCLOS, were offended by the 
Reagan Administration’s suspension after 
many years of persistent labors. 

Another strand involves the interaction 
between different branches of the govern- 
ment. The course ultimately emerging typ- 
ically appears as a compromise between con- 
ceptions, strategies and tactical considera- 
tions governing different departments or 
different groups within departments. Shift- 
ing coalitions between and within depart- 
ments produce correspondingly shifting 
“policies” with no sense of a coherent overall 
strategy. Representatives and negotiators 
may under the circumstances concentrate 
their attention and evaluation of procedures 
to the level of tactical considerations. 

The patterns mentioned in the previous 
paragraphs may not exhaust the reason for 
our failure to cope more effectively with the 
assault on western positions institutionalized 
via international agencies. The failure seems 
to have been reenforced by a subtle influ- 
ence within our own policy establishments of 
some ideas underlying the Brandt Report and 
proposals for a NIEO. The absence of a clear 
conception about the role and importance of 
our social organization and its contribution 
to human welfare weakened our ability to 
cope with the ideological warfare launched 
against the United States. The confusion 
within the United States about the meaning 
of “human rights” and associated political 
conceptions offers a good example in this 
respect.* 

The new scenario in the international 
economic policy field suggests some changes 
in our attitude and procedure. First, we 
should develop a strategic conception com- 
patible with our long-run interests and con- 
patible with our long-run interests and 
consistent with a social organization appro- 
priate for & free society. And secondly, we 
need to articulate explicitly and in detail 
our position and views. Our foreign policy 
establishment usually avoided such articu- 
lation for tactical reasons or in order “to 
prevent a confrontation”. I submit however 
that this articulation acquired some major 
importance in our world with new forms 
of conflict and political tension. It is im- 
portant that our representatives learn to 
cope with this world and learn most parti- 
cularly to explain our case. This involves 
much more than a matter of just disdainful 
ideology. It really involves matters bearing 
on the core of our society, the way of life 
of a free society and the institutional ar- 
rangements fostering economic welfare and 
freedom in human society. Our policy estab- 
lishment needs to understand that a ra- 
tional and eloquent case can be made be- 
yond shallow ideological attitudes. 

2. Major Strands of a Strategy: 

President Reagan repeatedly formulated 
the basic thrust of his domestic economic 
policy. He explicitly presented in some de- 
tail the reasons for the reversal in policy, 
& reversal characterized by greater reliance 
on markets and lowered levels of political 
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controls and regulations. The same basic 
thrust should be extended to international 
economic policy. There is hardly any doubt 
that the President and at least some appoin- 
tees in the Treasury understand the prob- 
lem. There still remains some doubt whether 
other branches of the government under- 
stand our situation. An outline of major 
components in the strategy may be useful 
under the circumstances. 

a. A Stable Financial Framework: 

The postwar monetary system was con- 
structed by a process of international nego- 
tiations. The agreement concluded at Bret- 
ton Woods constituted an international 
agency operating under a set of general 
rules. The arrangements were inherently 
inadequate for their purposes however. The 
necessary condition for a fixed exchange rate 
system remained submerged under a com- 
plex set of provisions. The treaty and its 
institutional execution could not assure a 
pattern of domestic monetary policies geared 
to maintain a fixed exchange rate system. 
The necessity to have the balance of pay- 
ments dominate the movements of the 
monetary base seemed politically difficult 
to accept by participating nations. This fault 
in the system was reenforced by the failure 
of the U.S. policymakers to recognize the 
importance of a central economy within a 
fixed exchange rate system. 

The world gradually moved under the 
Bretton Woods’ arrangement to a “dollar 
standard.” The United States, as the center- 
piece of the system, was faced with a special 
obligation. Maintenance of a functioning 
system required that the U.S. reliably pursue 
a non-inflationary financial policy within a 
stable framework of policymaking. The U.S. 
refused to acknowledge this obligation and 
this settled eventually the fate of the inter- 
national monetary system. 

An international system anchored by fixed 
exchange rates offers substantial advantages 
for trade and investment. A well functioning 
international monetary system should thus 
be considered as a major goal of U.S. policy- 
making. This goal should not be approached 
with the aid of international negotiations, 
agreements, treaties and new or renewed 
international agencies. This approach, so 
appealing to professional negotiators, will 
not yield any useful results. An alternative 
strategy fully under the control of the U.S. 
promises more relevant results. The U.S. 
should develop a stable and predictable 
framework for its monetary and fiscal policy 
involving a definite pre-commitment for a 
specific course over a longer horizon. Imple- 
mentation of a constant monetary growth 
at a non-inflationary level, or a similar in- 
stitutional precommitment lowering the un- 
certainty about future monetary evolution, 
forms one component of the required 
strategy. A corresponding framework for 
fiscal policy need also be developed. This 
framework yields some assurance for a con- 
trolled budget growing at a comparatively 
small pace and with small variations in the 
deficit averaging at a low level. This frame- 
work for a stable and reliable financial policy 
fosters the attractiveness of the dollar as 
an international means of payment. 

It also offers a strong inducement to other 
nations to peg their currency to the dollar. 
A fixed exchange rate area would thus emerge 
quite spontaneously without a complex of 
negotiations and treaties. All nations inter- 
ested in non-inflationary policies would par- 
ticipate voluntarily and spontaneously. 
Other nations would only endanger any ne- 
gotiated system and render it essentially 
inoperative. But the U.S. could organize in 
this way a central core of nations forming 
a system of stable financial relations. This 
system would moreover determine an im- 
plicit but clearly determined division of re- 
sponsibilities. The U.S. is responsible for a 
non-infiationary policy and the remaining 
participants are responsible for setting their 
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respective exchange rates relative to the 
dollar. 

b. Capital Markets, Trade and Aid: 

The U.S. Government should encourage 
open and well functioning capital markets 
all around the world. It needs to eliminate 
existing institutions or prevent the emer- 
gence of new policy arrangements which im- 
pair or distort the operation of capital mar- 
kets. Against the context of overcontrolled 
and overregulated European domestic capital 
markets the U.S. should view all attempts to 
control the Euro-Currency markets with 
some critical hesitation. It should be recog- 
nized that an open Euro-Currency market 
satisfies an important function for the so- 
cial coordination of resources over a world- 
wide range. Well functioning capital markets 
are particularly important as a constructive 
and ultimately more useful alternative to 
the Brandt Commission’s obsession with re- 
distribution. Nations of the Third World will 
have access to resources for investments in 
accordance with their prospects crucially de- 
termined by their own domestic policies. 

A worldwide open trade forms another im- 
portant strand in U.S. policy conception for 
an international economic order. An inter- 
national institution (GATT) focussing on a 
framework of agreements and procedures op- 
erated for many years in this field. We can- 
not expect this institution to offer by itself 
the focus of a political force pushing for 
open international markets. This political 
force need be mobilized by the government 
of & central nation. The U.S. must assume 
the political leadership in this field. It will 
have to control with some determination its 
own protectionist impulses and exert a cor- 
responding influence on other nations. The 
GATT offers a potentially useful institution- 
al framework for this purpose. We need to 
add however that the opening of trade be 
extended beyond a traditional range of goods 
appearing in a “trade-balance” to all poten- 
tially tradable services. 

A thorough and credible commitment to 
free trade forms a crucial component in the 
U.S. strategy. The suspension of economic 
aid from government to government, directly 
or via international agencies, would be more 
difficult to maintain without a determined 
approach to free trade, particularly in the 
range of U.S. trade policy. The record of 
economic aid extended between governments, 
as an instrument of raising welfare, does not 
justify its continuation. The U.S. Govern- 
ment should terminate such programs. It 
should not obstruct however the organiza- 
tion of aid by private organizations. Neither 
should termination be extended to aid, in 
one form or another, as one of our instru- 
ments of foreign policy. 

c. The Range of International Agencies: 

Whatever the initial intentions associated 
with many international agencies and in- 
stitutions may have been, they frequently 
evolve into political conduits for the redistri- 
bution of resources. The resulting pattern 
of redistribution usually benefits some 
groups, but these seem typically concen- 
trated around the ruling obligarchies. The 
distortions in the use of resources lower 
consequently the achievable economic de- 
velopment around the world. The Reagan 
Administration need systematically reex- 
amine under the circumstances the role of 
various international agencies. Selected 
aspects of this reexamination are sketched 
in the following passages. 


(1) The International Monetary Fund: 

The breakdown of the Bretton Woods sys- 
tem substantially eroded the function of the 
IMF. In order to maintain a political role 
the agency moved over time to expand the 
range of “soft loans". It also advocated an 
extension of SDR’s along the lines proposed 
by the Brandt Commission. A variety of new 
facilities are supposed to transform the IMF 
into a major transfer agency on behalf of 
Third World nations. 
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The U.S. position should be quite simple 
in this matter. The IMF should return to 
its relevant function of short term advances 
intended to cover transitory balance of pay- 
ments deficits. All traces of redistributional 
transfers In whatever form and however in- 
direct need be terminated. It would also 
mean no further expansion in SDR's issued 
by the IMF. There is really no monetary 
role for such issues in the context of the 
international monetary system described 
under point (a) above. The amount of inter- 
national liquidity requires no regulation by 
an international agency. It can more satis- 
factorily be determined via the exchange 
rate setting policies of nations participating 
in the fixed exchange rate area. An increased 
demand for international liquidity would 
appear in the context of the approach de- 
scribed under point (a) as an increased 
international demand for dollars. This trend 
could also be incorporated {nto the bench- 
mark level of non-inflationary monetary 
growth in the USA. Such adjustment of 
monetary growth would lower the frequency 
of resetting exchange rates. 

There still remain some useful functions 
for the IMF. It integrates a worldwide fi- 
nancial information system, This informa- 
tion bears on the interaction between bal- 
ance of payments, fiscal and monetary poli- 
cles of all nations. It offers a meeting ground 
beyond the BIS for Central Bank or Treas- 
ury officials and government functionaries 
in general. This meeting ground serves to 
exchange views and to explain policies. The 
IMF offers moreover an appraisal and moni- 
toring service for the international capital 
market. This service suffered somewhat in 
recent years and the IMF could usefully pro- 
vide this service again. The IMF enjoys & 
singular edvantage which allows it to couple 
lending activities with the appropriate moni- 
toring and appraisal in a mode not achiev- 
able to private commercial institutions. The 
successful development of this monitoring 
and appraisal service in the nature of an 
international Moody's would contribute to 
the operation of capital markets in the field 
of international] private lending. Lastly, the 
IMF can provide the expertise required to 
develop commercial banking, Central Bank- 
ing and to organize creditmarkets in lesser 
developed countries. 

(11) The World Bank: 

This institution will have to eliminate all 
redistributionist schemes and political loans 
so persistently cultivated under McNamara’s 
presidency. It should operate in the future 
in the mode of a private commercial bank. 
It would specialize on international invest- 
ments around the world. Its effectiveness and 
business need depend on the comparative 
advantages most probably available in this 
specialization of information and procedures 
bearing on a wide complex of international 
situations. It probably also enjoys a compara- 
tive advantage in packaging major projects 
with the complex expertise required. Its op- 
erations offer also an opportunity to dis- 
sociate long term investments from occas- 
sionally difficult bilateral arrangements be- 
tween directly involved governments. In the 
absence of such comparative advantage the 
World Bank should be driven out of busi- 
ness by the competition from private lend- 
ers. In contrast to the IMF the World Bank 
should concentrate moreover on longer term 
loans to private firms around the world. It 
should most particularly not continue as a 
conduit of U.S. funds to foreign governments 
or nationalized industries. 

(111) Some Other Organizations: 

Three more agencies may still be consid- 
ered: The OECD, the FAO and other sub- 
organizations of the United Nations. 

The OECD has really no relevant function 
at this stage. Its operations can be effec- 
tively subsumed by the IMF. It 1s difficult 
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to justify under the circumstances an in- 
vestment of resources in the OECD. The U.S. 
Government should at least seriously ques- 
tion the relevance of this agency. 

The FAO attracted, so it appears, little 
attention on the part of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. Its conception and procedures deserve 
however some careful attention. The ex- 
ercise of bureaucratic direction over the 
budget with apparently little accountabil- 
ity offers substantial opportunities to allo- 
cate funds on essentially political grounds, 
with little regard to the intended official 
purpose. The governing conception and pro- 
cedures are barely designed moreover to 
foster the evolution of agriculture as s 
centerplece of economic development 1n 
Third World Nations. It is noteworthy in 
this context that the FAO hardly, if ever, 
addresses the crucial institutional conditions 
&nd domestic policles obstructing the ex- 
pansion of agricultural production in na- 
tions of the Third World. 

There remains a host of economic orga- 
nizations within the structure of the UNO 
(UNCTAD, ECE, ECLA, etc.). These organiza- 
tions cultivate conceptions irreconcilable 
with the long-run interest of the United 
States and the development of policies at- 
tuned to the welfare of broad population 
groups. They are moreover centers of prop- 
aganda for an approach to economic policy 
which assigns to political institutions a 
central importance for purposes of social 
coordination. They have become in particular 
centers for the marketing of political views 
and socio-economic programs adjusted to 
the interests of Third World oligarchies. 
Both in the case of the FAO and these or- 
ganizations a firmer assertion of our in- 
terests with an explicit articulation of our 
case need be prepared by the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

d. Domestic Policies of Third World Na- 
tions: 

The Brandt Report did include a short 

ph referring to domestic economic 
policies of “developing nations”. But this 
recognition remains somewhat incidental 
with a marginal emphasis. It hardly fits the 
basic vision and the resulting diagnosis of 
the problem. But we possess ample evidence 
bearing on the crucial role of domestic eco- 
nomic policies. This is revealed by major 
differences in economic evolutions among the 
nations of the Third World. 

A variety of policies and institutions main- 
tained in many nations obstruct the devel- 
opment of agriculture, the most important 
component of many “developing economies”. 
The usufruct system of landholding preva- 
lent in many countries discourages invest- 
ment and soil improvements. With the 
political base of ruling oligarchies usually 
centered in the cities the resulting policies 
typically impose low prices on agricultural 
products. The ensuing wealth transfer from 
agriculture to city dwellers discourages pro- 
ductive effort and lowers agricultural out- 
put. Potentially productive land remains un- 
used under the circumstances. 

The U.S. position should be very clear in 
this context. We need indeed be concerned 
about the fate and welfare of less developed 
nations. This concern rationally determines 
our interest in effective long-range measures 
raising the general standards of nations in 
the Third World. The problems posed for 
economic development by the domestic poll- 
cies of diverse nations should thus be fully 
understood and recognized by our govern- 
ment. This recognition need be articulated 
and argued in the international forum, at 
the FAO and appropriate other organiza- 
tions. It need be argued at summits and 
meetings of the kind to be held in Cancun.’ 


The domestic policies to be considered 
among the less developed nations need in- 
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clude a range of legal and contractual 
aspects. Direct investments raising a na- 
tion’s productive capacity will be encouraged 
with the reliability of contractual arrange- 
ments. Uncertain property rights and unreli- 
able contractual conditions curtail direct in- 
vestments and concentrate their occurrence 
to short payoff periods. 
VI. A FINAL STATEMENT 


“Peace and prosperity” are welcomed by 
most of the people. The incantation of the 
words does not assure the corresponding 
facts to prevail. A “global program” for 
“peace and prosperity” still requires a critical 
examination even when it is launched by a 
prestigious Commission or an international 
peace organization. The United States should 
indeed raise its voice in a “global context” 
advocating peace and rising welfare for broad 
groups. 1t should also express its concern 
about the fate and welfare of Third World 
Nations. 

Peace is however better achieved by avoid- 
ing arrangements which arise the prize of 
domestic and international conflict. Rising 
welfare is moreover fostered by suspending 
policies and removing institutions which 
emasculate opportunities of millions of 
workers and farmers. The U.S, Government 
needs to recognize, as President Reagan has, 
that the inheritance of the “global approach” 
defined by an international bureaucracy 
advances neither peace nor prosperity. For- 
tunately, the U.S. Government can develop 
an alternative program. There is really no 
reason to continue on our part an interna- 
tlonal negative sum game. 


FOOTNOTES 


i This section quotes extensively from my 
essay, “The New International Economic 
Order; A Chapter in a Protracted Confronta- 
tion”, The First World & The Third World, 
Karl Brunner, editor (Rochester: University 
rre ce Policy Center Publications, 
1 . 

3 We note in passing that the emphasis 
on wealth redistribution developed by the 
Brandt Report finds strong support in a re- 
port on a worldwide full employment policy 
prepared by & Dutch group including Jan 
Tinbergen and Joop den Uyl. The report 
was distributed by the Federation of Social- 
ist Parties of European Common Market 
Nations. 

*Hayek offered an interesting analysis of 
this issue, “New Studies in Philosophy, Poll- 
tics, Economics and the History of Ideas”. 
Chicago, 1978. 

*A more detailed discussion of these 
strands of thought may be found in “The 
Perception of Man and the Conception of 
Government” by Karl Brunner and William 
Meckling, Journal of Money, Credit and 
Banking Vol. 9, Part 1, Feb, 1977; and “The 
Perception of Justice and the Conception of 
Government", by Karl Brunner, forth- 
coming. 

*Peter Bauer, “Western Guilt and Third 
World Poverty", The First World & The Third 
World, Karl Brunner, Editor, (Rochester: 
University of Rochester Policy Center Publi- 
cations, 1978). 

Ross D. Eckert, "United States Interests 
&nd the Law of the Sea Treaty: Myths Ver- 
sus Realities", 1981. 


"Daniel Patrick Moynihan, “The United 
States in Opposition”, The First World & The 
Third World, Karl Brunner editor, (Roches- 
ter, University of Rochester Policy Center 
Publications, 1978). 


8 The reader may find some material bear- 
ing on this issue in my contribution to The 
First World & The Third World. 


* President Reagan's speech at the occasion 
of the recent meetings of the IMF in early 
October sets an excellent example for the 
future to be emulated by the foreign policy 
establishment. 
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PANAMA CANAL: A POST-TREATY 
VIEW 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, in my 
recent travels among constituents in 
Nevada, I have on occasion had questions 
put to me concerning the current view of 
the once highly controversial Panama 
Canal Treaties. 

Nevada residents are concerned as I 
am with how the agreement has been 
working out and undoubtedly there are 
some who still think that the treaties of 
1977 were a mistake. 

Suggestions were even made that per- 
haps the treaties ought to be abrogated 
since President Reagan, during his cam- 
paign of 1980, made many adverse com- 
ments and said that despite the support 
of all of the last five former Presidents 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, he would 
not have proposed the treaties and 
would, in fact, have withheld his sup- 
port. 

Acting to secure information concern- 
ing the question of the present view to- 
ward the treaties, I wrote earlier this 
year to Secretary of State Alexander 
Haig and the President inquiring into 
the current situation in Panama and 
asking the question of whether the ad- 
ministration still views the treaties as a 
negative or destructive instrument and 
other arrangements vis-a-vis Central 
and Latin America. 

I further asked whether there were 
plans now to abrogate or alter in any 
way the conditions of the treaties or 
whether the benefits seemed to out- 
weigh previous doubts and concerns. I 
held open the question of whether I 
might even join such abrogation if, in- 
deed, hindsight proved that a mistake 
had been made, since I believe most of 
us are not so wise as never to have made 
a mistake from among thousands of the 
important votes affecting our country 
which we are called upon to make over 
the years. 

The replies from the administration 
representing the views of both Mr. Rea- 
gan and Mr. Haig have made it clear to 
me that the administration’s position is 
that the treaties are working out well 
and the situation in Panama is of no 
alarm or concern to the executive de- 
partment which is busy putting out fires 
and attempting to create stability else- 
where in Central and Latin America. 

Because I feel this information needs 
to be laid out clearly to our colleagues 
and to the people generally I ask unan- 
imous consent that the correspondence 
be printed at this point in the RECORD 
together with my own position paper on 
the subject compiled at the time the 
vote was taken. 


There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

APRIL 23, 1981. 
Mr. PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: Owing to a continu- 
ing interest which I have in the stability of 
the political and security situation in Cen- 
tral and Latin America, I wonder if you 
could furnish me with some information on 
current Administration thinking in certain 
specific areas. 
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I would like to know whether the situa- 
tion in Panama is working out as forecasted 
by Treaty supporters or whether the Admin- 
istration still views the Treaty as a negative 
or destructive instrument leading to the 
weakening of our security and other ar- 
rangements vis-a-vis Central and Latin 
America. 

Are there plans to abrogate or alter in any 
way the conditions of the Treaty or do these 
benefits seem to outweigh previous doubts 
and concerns relative to the Treaty? 

These questions will be most important in 
shaping my own viewpoint regarding the 
turmoil which periodically strikes in the 
countries south of Mexico, and I would ap- 
preciate your expeditious response. 

Sincerely, 
Howard W. Cannon. 
APRIL 23, 1981. 
Hon. ALEXANDER HAIG, 
Secretary of State, 
U.S. Department oj State, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: Owing to a continu- 
ing interest which I have in the stability of 
the political and security situation in Cen- 
tral and Latin America, I wonder if you 
could furnish me with some information on 
current Administration thinking in certain 
specific areas. 

I would like to know whether the situa- 
tion in Panama is working out as forecasted 
by Treaty supporters or whether the Admin- 
istration still views the Treaty as a negative 
or destructive instrument leading to the 
weakening of our security and other ar- 
rangements vis-a-vis Central and Latin 
America. 

Are there plans to abrogate or alter in any 
way the conditions of the Treaty or do these 
benefits seem to outweigh previous doubts 
and concerns relative to the Treaty? 

These questions will be most important in 
shaping my own viewpoint regarding the 
turmoil which periodically strikes in the 
countries south of Mexico, and I would ap- 
preciate your expeditious response. 

Sincerely, 
HowanD W. CANNON. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., May 18, 1981. 
Hon. HOWARD CANNON, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR CANNON: Thank you for 
your letter of April 23 which was addressed 
to Secretary Haig and which concerned the 
Panama Canal Treaties of 1977. The Secre- 
tary has asked that I reply in his behalf. 

President Reagan, during the campaign, 
categorically stated that the Treaties are 
now the law of the land and that he in- 
tends to abide by their provisions. The 
United States has, of course, an obligation 
to honor international agreements which 
our government has negotiated and rati- 
fied. At the same time, this Administration 
intends to insist that Panama also abide 
by its obligations under the Treaties. The 
Treaties will be implemented in a manner 
which takes into account fully our national 
interest concerns. 

The first year and a half of implementa- 
tion of the Treaties have proceeded with- 
out serious problems. The two governments 
are moving to institutionalize the new rela- 
tionship between our countries in the opera- 
tion of the Canal; the waterway itself has 
continued to function safely and efficiently, 
even at the record traffic levels which have 
been handled in recent months. We see a 
situation in which Panama has an economic 
interest in the effective operation of the 
Canal and in its security. 

The Canal is not today the issue of con- 
tention and confrontation between the 
United States and Panama that it once 
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was. Problems and different points of view 
remain, of course, but they are being ap- 
proached through normal diplomatic chan- 
nels and through the institutional mecha- 
nisms established by the Treaties to handle 
such problems. In seeking their resolution, 
the Administration is firmly committed to 
protecting American interests in the isth- 
mian region. It might be worthwhile to note 
that Panama, today, is not among the coun- 
tries of greatest security concern in the 
Central American area and that our mili- 
tary forces in Panama are exercising their 
full Treaty rights. 

Regarding your inquiry about abrogating 
the Treaties, the Administration has no plan 
for such action. It is important to note that 
the 1977 Treaties contain no procedure for 
termination at the option of either party. 
The Panama Canal Treaty, which provides 
for United States control of the canal opera- 
tion and for the presence of United States 
military forces in Panama, specifies that it 
will terminate on December 31, 1999. The 
related Treaty Concerning the Permanent 
Neutrality and Operation of the Panama 
Canal, which provides for non-discrimina- 
tory passage of vessels of all nations, priority 
passage of United States warships in an 
emergency, and a basis for the United States 
to take necessary and appropriate action to 
maintain the security of the Canal, includes 
no termination date or procedure for ter- 
mination inasmuch as it was designed to 
remain in force permanently. Thus, neither 
Treaty may be terminated by the action of 
& single party; the agreement of both the 
United States and the Republic of Panama 
would be required. 

It should also be noted that on October 1, 
1979, the date of the entry into force of the 
new Treaties, the 1903 Treaty, and sub- 
sequent earlier Treaties, terminated ir- 
revocably. An abrogation of the 1977 Treaties 
would not result In the restoration of the 
earlier Treaties on which our presence in 
Panama had been passed. Thus, termination 
of the 1977 Treaties would, absent a totally 
new agreement with Panama, leave the 
United States without rights to operate the 
canal or to maintain military forces in 
Panama. 

This Administration views the fundamen- 
tal interest of the United States in Panama 
as the secure availability of an efficiently 
operating canal to our commercial and mili- 
tary vessels. Its policies will be based on 
compliance with our Treaty obligations, in- 
sistence on our full Treaty rights, and the 
most business-like and efficient management 
of the Canal enterprise. 


I hope that the foregoing information will 
be helpful in your further consideration of 
these important issues. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD FAIRBANKS, 
Assistant Secretary 
for Congressional Relations. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., July 30, 1981. 
Hon. HOWARD CANNON, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR CANNON: Thank you for 
your letter of April 23 to President Reagan 
on the Panama Canal Treaties of 1977. As 
indicated in Mr. Friedersdorf's interim re- 
ply of June 22, the Department of State has 
been asked to prepare a response on behalf 
of the President. 


The Panama Canal Treaties of 1977 en- 
tered into force on October 1, 1979. Since 
then the Canal has continued to serve world 
commerce and handle record volumes of 
cargo. Today the Canal is not the issue of 
conflict and confrontation between the 
United States and Panama that it once 
was. Problems remain, but they are being 
approached through normal diplomatic 
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channels and through the institutional 
mechanisms established by the Treaties to 
handle such problems. All the clarifications 
to the Treaties made by the Senate when 
it gave its consent to their ratification have 
been accepted by the Government of Pan- 
ama which has affirmed its assent in the In- 
struments of Ratification. 

The Canal has been and will continue to 
be the unique element affecting our bl- 
lateral relationship with Panama. Prior to 
October 1, 1979 the United States operated 
the Canal and exercised jurisdiction over a 
Zone which bisected Panama; since the en- 
try into force of the new Treaties, the 
United States has continued to operate the 
Canal in accordance with United States 
laws, but with Panamanian participation 
in anticipation that Panama will assume 
responsibility for operation of the waterway 
in the year 1999. 

For a more detailed response to your in- 
quiry about the Canal, may I refer to my 
letter to you of May 18 which was in reply 
to essentially the same question, but which 
you had directed to the Secretary of State. 
I have enclosed a copy of my letter for your 
convenience. 

I hope that this information will be of 
assistance to you. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD FAIRBANKS, 
Assistant Secretary 
for Congressional Relations. 


THE PANAMA CANAL TREATIES POSITION PAPER 
(By Senator Howarp W. CANNON) 


One of the most thoroughly investigated 
&nd debated issues ever addressed by the 
American Congress was ratification of the 
Panama Canal Treaties in 1978. 

In addition to normal consideration of the 
treaties by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, the Armed Services Committee, 
on which I serve, also held extensive near- 
ings. This was proper because of their im- 
portance to our nation's defense. 

Although there were many complicated as- 
pects of the treaties, the question reaily 
botled down to the following: Did the United 
States have & better chance of using and 
defending the Canal with the treaties or 
without them? 

It was the unanimous belief of our Joint 
Chiefs of Staff that defense of the Canal 
would be enhanced by ratification of the 
treatles. Each of these men, Chairman Gen- 
eral George S. Brown, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, Admiral James Holloway, Air Force 
Chief of Staff, General David Jones, Army 
Chief of Staff, General Bernard Rogers and 
Marine Corps Commandant General Louis B. 
Wilson, strongly recommended approva!. 

Thetr attitude was best summed up in a 
statement by the Chairman, General Brown: 

"Our capability to defend the Panama 
Canal will be enhanced through cooperation 
with the Government of Panama. I have per- 
sonally worked very diligently for four years 
to achieve these treaties. We have worked 
hard for these treatles because we feel they 
are right." 

I was impressed by these words, as well as 
the fact that four American Presidents— 
Lyndon Johnson, Richard Nixon, Gerald Ford 
and Jimmy Carter—recognized the need for 
& new agreement with Panama and were in- 
volved in negotiations for the treaties. 

The logic of these military experts and our 
Presidents was simple. They reasoned that 
the difficulty of defending the Canal against 
internal attack by guerrillas or insurgents 
was lessened if we had the cooperation of 
the Panamanian people. Cooperation gained 
by ratification of the treaties would also 
eliminate the most likely source of a terror- 
ist AttaCcKkK—a hostile population. 
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As for defending the Canal against an 
external attack, the key is control of both 
entries to it. We had this capability before 
the treaties were ratified and they will not 
affect it in any way. Under the treaties, the 
United States will continue to operate and 
defend the canal until the year 2000. After 
that, we will still retain the right to defend 
the Canal against any threat from any 
source. 

The alternative to cooperating with the 
Panamanian people was a strong-arm up- 
proach that would have gained us nothing 
but the hatred of all of Latin America. 
Americans should not underestimate the 
price of maintaining an armed guard over 
the Canal; one of our military experts pre- 
dicted a force of 100,000 men would be neces- 
sary to protect the Canal from a terrorist 
attack. 

It should be remembered that the Canal fs 
extremely vulnerable to terrorist action. A 
handful of men and a few well-placed explo- 
sive charges could render it useless for nor- 
mal commercial traffic. 

Because of the intense public interest in 
the Canal treaties, I have been keenly inter- 
ested in how the Canal has fared since ratifi- 
cation in 1978. I am glad to say the experi- 
ence has been almost totally positive, giv- 
ing the United States one of its rare foreign 
policy successes in recent years. 

Let me cite a few examples: 

In the first year of joint U.S.-Panamanian 
operation, the Canal handled more ships on 
average and received more revenues than at 
any other point in history; 

Since ratification, Panamanian Strongman 
Omar Torrijos—portrayed by treaty oppo- 
nents as a communist sympathizer—has 
openly opposed initiatives of Cuban Presi- 
dent Fidel Castro among the nonaligned na- 
tions; 

Gen. Torrijos denounced the Soviet inva- 
sion of Afghanistan and influenced Panama 
to boycott the Moscow Olympics last sum- 
mer; and 

Panama has offered a place for United 
States advisors to train anti-insurgent troops 
for combat in the El Salvadoran civil war. 

In a nutshell, we have significantly im- 
proved our relations with Central America 
while operations of the Canal have continued 
without a hitch. Those were the goals of the 
Canal treaties and we must note they have 
been achieved so dramatically. 

I have received a great deal of mail during 
consideration of the treaties. Here are the 
answers to the questions asked most fre- 
quently. 

Q. We had sovereignty over the canal. Why 
did we give it away? 

A. In fact, we did not have sovereignty 
over the Canal although the 1903 Treaty 
gave us extensive rights and privileges “as 
if we were sovereign.” To try to keep the 
Canal under the terms of that treaty, how- 
ever, would probably have meant that we 
could no longer use it. It could easily be 
rendered useless by a very small number of 
hostile guerrillas. The new treaties did not 
give the Canal away; rather they guaranteed 
that we will be able to keep it open for our 
use. 

Q. Why did we pay Panama to take the 
canal back? 

A. We did not. The treaties call for in- 
creased payments to Panama, but they will 
be paid entirely from Canal revenues. Under 
the treaties, it is clearly specified that the 
increased payments are to come only from 
the tolls all nations pay and not from the 
United States Treasury. 

There was some transitional cost to the 
United States government, but charges that 
turning the Canal over to Panama will cost 
taxpayers billions of dollars were highly ex- 
aggerated. The required appropriations for 
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relocation of some defense installations and 
early retirement benefits for American em- 
ployees of the Canal Zone are estimated to 
be a total of $350 million over 21 years. 

The implementing costs of these treaties 
are far less than what it could cost us to try 
to hold onto the Canal under adverse and 
hostile circumstances. 

Q. Doesn't Panama have a military dicta- 
torship? 

A. Yes, it does, unfortunately. Proponents 
of the ratification do not deny that Torrijos 
is a dictator, nor argue that the Panamanian 
record on human rights is what it should be. 
However, negotiations with the Panamanians 
began before Torrijos came to power, and, on 
this issue, he does represent the legitimate 
interests and wishes of a majority of the Pan- 
&manian people. 

Q. Is there & danger that we played into 
the hands of the Communists by ratifying 
these treaties? 

A. In fact, nothing could have played into 
the Communists' hands more than our fail- 
ure to ratify the treaties. Those close to the 
Latin American political situation believed 
that treaty ratification robbed the Commu- 
nists of their one potent issue—nationalism. 
Panama is not pro-Communist now; out of & 
population of 1.7 million, there are only an 
estimated 600 Communist party members, 
but it is the Communists who opposed U.S. 
ratification of the treaties. 

Q. What 1s the primary U.S. interest in the 
Panama Canal? 

A. To use. it. Our primary interest in the 
canal is to have routine access to it and pri- 
ority access in time of war. The new treaties 
guarantee this. 

Q. What guarantees and rights does the 
U.S. have under the new treaties? 
ho The Panama Canal Treaties provide 

at: 

A United States-controlled commission will 
continue to operate, manage, and regulate 
the Panama Canal until the year 2000; 

The United States has the primary re- 
sponsibility to protect and defend the Canal 
and may act unilaterally against any threat 
to the Canal from any source. 

In the year 2000 Panama will become re- 
sponsible for the operation of the Canal but 
the Neutrality Treaty provides that: 

The United States will continue to have 
the right to defend the Canal and ensure 
that it remains open; 

U.S. military vessels will have the right to 
go to the head of the line whenever we con- 
sider it necessary: 

No foreign power will be allowed to main- 
tein troops or bases in Panama; and 

Our right to take unilateral action to de- 
fend the Canal and keep it open continues 
indefinitely. 

Q. Isn't our ability to defend the canal 
diminished by the new treaties? 


A. No. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, who 
unanimously supported the treaties, have 
stated that they would rather defend the 
Canal under the provisions of the new 
treaties than under the provisions of the 
old. 

Q. Isn't a Senator who votes for the 
treaties being unresponsive to his con- 
stituents? 


A. Only in the most narrow sense of our 
form of representative government. Many 
people seem to believe that the weight and 
volume of expressed opposition to the 
treaties should have shaped the Senate's 
action. That sentiment also holds that our 
role in this, and presumably any other issue 
where emotions run high and opinions are 
strongly held and expressed, is simply to 
convert these emotions and opinions into 
a vote. But representation Is not so simple. 
Not only are those who might be in the ma- 
jority on this issue often in the minority 
on other issues, but they in fact then expect 
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their representatives to buck trends and 
adopt unpopular causes in those cases. 

I have received a great amount of mail 
concerning the Canal treaties, and I studied 
and weighed 1t carefully. I share the concern 
of my constituents that these treaties be In 
cur national interest. Not only did I study 
the testimony presented in the Armed Serv- 
ices and Foreign Relations Committees, but 
I raised my constituents’ questions and 
questions of my own with the military and 
political leaders of this country. I concluded 
that ratification of the treaties would be in 
our national interest and that it would make 
the Canal a new symbol of America's vision 
for a peaceful world. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AND 
DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1981 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the pending business. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 1196) to amend the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 and the Arms Export 
Control Act to authorize appropriations for 
development and security assistance pro- 
grams for the fiscal year 1982, to authorize 
appropriations for the Peace Corps for the 
fiscal year 1982, to provide authorities for the 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation, 
and for other purposes. 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill. 
AMENDMENT NO. 556 


: To strike out language providing 


for the autonomy of the Peace Corps, to 

ensure maximum efficiency of ACTION and 

Peace Corps) 

Mr. HATCH. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Alabama (Mr. Denton) and the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. NIcKLEs) 


be added as 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HATCH. Madam President, in 
July, Senator Cranston correctly per- 
ceived that it was going to be impossible 
to move his bill to separate the Peace 
Corps from ACTION, because of wide- 
spread opposition to this proposal. This 
opposition was completely uniform 
throughout the administration. The 
White House, OMB, the ACTION agency 
and the Peace Corps itself all rejected 
the proposal that Peace Corps should 
be separated. 


In order to push this measure through, 
rather than having a full and thorough 
debate on the issue, Senator CRANSTON 
made a rush move to attach his bill as 
an amendment to the State Department 
reauthorization. It did pass the Senate 
by a narrow margin at that time. But I 
feel that the reason it passed was pre- 
cisely that the debate was not thorough 
and the issues were not well discussed. 

I feel confident that as we look at 
those issues today, in more careful de- 
tail, we will come to see that separating 
the Peace Corps from ACTION would be 
a serious mistake, a mistake which would 
be harmful to the Peace Corps. 


cosponsors of this 
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Madam President, instead of helping 
the Peace Corps, as I am sure the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California 
wants to do, separation would only harm 
the Peace Corps. I know there is wide- 
spread opposition to this proposal not 
only from the administration, but from 
many of my colleagues here in the Sen- 
ate. A major reorganization within the 
executive branch is something for which 
we have proper channels to consider. In- 
stead of bypassing those channels, and a 
proper examination of the issues, I urge 
that we examine those issues very care- 
fully, not just here on the floor, but by 
the committees who have appropriate 
jurisdiction. 

cosT 


One of the major reasons not to sepa- 
rate the Peace Corps from ACTION is 
cost. Such an action would cost the tax- 
payers more money. Additional funds 
would be needed for administration re- 
cruitment, communications, computer 
services, accounting, payroll, rent for 
new office space and so on. OMB esti- 
mated added cost at up to $3 million in 
& preliminary review earlier this year. 
In 1979 the Senate Governmental Af- 
fairs Committee estimated the addi- 
tional costs for separation at $15 million. 


My distinguished colleague from Cali- 
fornia has made a point of the CBO re- 
marks earlier this year that separation 
would not incur additional expense. 
However, the CBO has not done an in- 
depth study, and in the face of such 
widespread disagreement about the ex- 
act amount of increased costs I feel a 
more thorough study should be done be- 
fore we rush into a premature decision. 


Madarn President, I would remind my 
colleagues that no one who has looked 
at this issue has said that separation 
would save the taxpayers money. Sepa- 
ration is not a budget trimming opera- 
tion. There is general agreement that 
separation will cost more money, though 
there is Gisagreement about exactly how 
much. These are times when we are 
looking to save taxpayers dollars; when 
we are looking for ways to cut back on 
the Federal bureaucracy—not expand it. 
The fact that there are different opinions 
about additional costs only argues that 
we should have a thorough study of this 
issue, not rush to a premature decision. 


Senator Cranston has made a good 
deal of the CBO report. He has claimed 
that the CBO analysis should be the au- 
thoritative opinion on this cost issue. My 
staff has talked to the analyst in CBO 
who prepared that report. According to 
CBO their report was based on a casual 
and very hurried look at the cost of sepa- 
ration. They said there was no detailed 
backup, more than a few scratched up 
work sheets and a marked up bill. 

There were other issues concerning 
spending issues which had higher prior- 
ity last spring, and the Peace Corps sepa- 
ration did not receive careful attention 
or a thorough analysis. The basis of the 
CBO estimate was primarily at a look for 
additional authorizations, not at a de- 
tailed cost analysis of running the Peace 
Corps programs. Finally, Madam Presi- 
dent, CBO said that, “The OMB estimate 
is probably as good as anything you will 
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get, and that they would have to defer 
to OMB.” 

I would hasten to point out, Madam 
President, that OMB did not do a thor- 
ough and searching cost analysis either, 
but their estimate is more of a prelimi- 
nary analysis also. 

So to argue that there will be no addi- 
tional costs, and to base that argument 
on a CBO report which contradicts every 
other analysis which has been done, 
would not be wise. We all know that new 
agencies require additional funds. It is 
clear that we do not have an accurate 
and thorough analysis to estimate just 
how much separation would cost. We 
need such an analysis. Any additional 
costs would be a strong argument against 
separation in these times of extreme fis- 
cal restraint. 

MILITARY INTELLIGENCE 


The current Director of ACTION, Tom 
Pauken, had some connection with Army 
intelligence during his voluntary service 
in the Vietnam war. But that was years 
ago, and would not effect his relationship 
with Peace Corps today. The Senate de- 
cided there was no real substance to the 
opposition to Pauken’s nomination on 
these grounds and confirmed his ap- 
pointment by voice vote. 

We do not want to have any appear- 
ance of soldier baiting. We should honor 
those who served their country during 
those difficult years—while some of their 
peers chose to violate the law and attack 
the Government policies, 

This intelligence connection argument 
has absolutely no substance. Tom 
Houser, the Deputy Director of the Peace 
Corps from 1969-71 served in military 
counter intelligence before his service in 
the Peace Corps itself. No one com- 
plained about his nomination. No harm 
came to any Peace Corps volunteers. 

ACTION is completely separated from 
Peace Corps in terms of day-to-day pol- 
icy. When there is clear precedent for 
Peace Corps leaders themselves having 
military background with no resulting 
negative impact on Peace Corps, it is 
ridiculous to argue that Mr. Pauken's 
military background will have any effect 
on Peace Corps volunteers' safety. 

ADMINISTRATION POSITION 


As I have said before, Madam Presi- 
dent, the administration is completely 
opposed to the idea of separation. I sub- 
mitted for the Recorp yesterday copies 
ot letters from the White House and 
from the Peace Corps itself saying they 
were strongly opposed to separation. I 
cannot imagine why we would not lis- 
ten to the Director of the Peace Corps 
itself when she states her complete sup- 
port for the administration position. 


The Peace Corps is thriving under the 
new administration. Rather than being 
in chains, as Senator Cranston said 
yesterday, “The Peace Corps is prosper- 
ing". Separation would only make the 
Peace Corps more vulnerable to attack. 
The administration feels, and I am in 
complete agreement here, that the Peace 
Corps should be linked with the admin- 
istrations increasing emphasis on volun- 
teerism in the ACTION Agency. 


We have the Peace Corps Director's 
assurance that they are working 
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smoothly with the ACTION people, and 
that their joint relationship is mutually 
supportive. Why would we want to take 
the radical move of separation when 
things are going so well? 

GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS HAS JURISDICTION 

Madam President, the rules of the 
Senate clearly state that the Govern- 
mental Affairs Committee has jurisdic- 
tion for any reorganization of the exec- 
utive branch. Senator Rotu of the Gov- 
ernmental Affairs Committee has joined 
in support of my amendment today, be- 
cause they have not had the opportunity 
to hold hearings and examine this issue 
closely. 

I would note, Madam President, that 
when the Governmental Affairs Commit- 
tee held hearings on this issue in 1979 
they voted overwhelmingly to keep the 
Peace Corps and ACTION together. The 
distinguished Senator from California, 
Senator CRANSTON, was one of the strong- 
est supporters of keeping the Peace 
Corps and ACTION together at that 
time. 

It is very difficult for me to understand 
why the sudden change of heart at this 
time. 

REQUIREMENT 

Proponents of separation have cited 
a decline in the number of Peace Corps 
volunteers as a reason for separation, 
saying that the Peace Corps recruitment 
process is hindered by its connection 
with ACTION. 

However, an individual becomes a 
Peace Corps volunteer and is sent over- 
seas only after passing through various 
stages of preparation for such duty. In- 
evitably, numerous applicants are re- 
jected for a variety of reasons during the 
weeding out process. This is done by the 
Peace Corps itself and not by ACTION, 
so it is the Peace Corps which deter- 
mines how many oi the initial applicants 
actually go on to serve. 

The real gage of whether Peace 
Corps has been hindered by its associa- 
tion with ACTION is to look at the appli- 
cation and inquiry figures. And this data 
clearly indicates a rise in interest in 
serving as a Peace Corps volunteer since 
the placement of Peace Corps within 
ACTION in 1979. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that a table showing the inquiry 
figures be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Peace Corps 


Fiscal 
year 1978 


Fiscal 

year 1981 

1 15, 622 
B, 382 

* 53,917 


*The applications received are as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1981. 


*The WATS Line inquiries data is as of 
September 30, 1981. 


(Mr. QUAYLE assumed the chair.) 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, second, 
the October 1980 issue of Government 
Executive cited the international situa- 
tion and not any connection with AC- 
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TION as a factor in the decline in the 
number of volunteers serving overseas. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that information from the 
October 1980 issue of Government Execu- 
tive be printed in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the in- 
formation was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

In fact, the elements governing the size 
of the Corps are outside of the U.S. and 
totally independent of anything the U.S. 
can do. It is a matter of record that all 
foreign volunteer programs—including the 
Peace Corps—have suffered a world-wide de- 
cline. This in the face of a enormous increase 
in domestic volunteer programs in all other 
foreign countries. 

The principal factors controlling the size 
of the Peace Corps operations are largely 
exogenous. They are a product of the chang- 
ing international environment and it is now 
apparent that neither the Corps itself nor 
the U.S. Government can do much to influ- 
ence them. The world 1s a far different place 
than it was back In 1961. 


Mr. HATCH. Proponents of separation 
have consistently stated that the current 
situation is unfair because Peace Corps 
contributes 60 percent of the cost of 
joint services. Inferring, presumably, 
that anything over 50 percent is unfair. 
In response, several points: 

First. The figure is incorrect. In fiscal 
year 1981 the contribution figure was 
53.3 percent and the projected contribu- 
tion level for fiscal year 1982 is 51.5 
percent. 

Second. During the Peace Corps au- 
thorization hearing in April of this year, 
Acting Peace Corps Director William 
Sykes was asked by Senator CRANSTON if 
he thought the current arrangement 
wherein the Peace Corps pays 60 percent 
of the costs of the shared costs is equi- 
table? Sykes replied: 

I think in some offices it is and in some 
offices it is not. For example, in health serv- 
ices, we pay about 60 percent of the costs and 
we get over 90 percent of the services out of 
that office. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor a list of the shared 
services and the actual share of Peace 
Corps’ contribution. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

JOINTLY SUPPORTED SERVICES (JSS) 


Administrative and technical support serv- 
ices provided to Peace Corps by ACTION are 
termed “jointly supported” because they are 
funded from both the Domestic Programs 
and Peace Corps appropriations. These serv- 
ices include: 

Recruitment of qualified and well-moti- 
vated applicants for volunteer assignments; 

National and local communications cam- 
paigns promoting Peace Corps’ programs and 
recruitment efforts; 

Audits and investigations; 

Legal services; 

Delivery of health care and benefits to 
applicants as well as current and former 
Peace Corps volunteers; 

Negotiation, award, administration, and 
close-out of contracts, interagency agree- 
ments, and grants; 

Data processing services; 

Such administrative services as volunteer 
and staff travel arrangements (including 
passports and visas); cable, mail, and pouch 
services; headquarters space and property 
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management; WATS switchboard, PTS, and 
local telephone services; office supplies; copy 
machines; library services; 

Management analysis studies; 

Personnel security investigations; and 

Financial reporting and accounting sys- 
tems; volunteer and staff payroll; processing 
of financial transactions. 

In FY 1981, Peace Corps contributed $15,- 
117,000 to ACTION for its share of the fund- 
ing for JSS; this amount is 14.3 percent of 
the Peace Corps appropriation and 53.3 per- 
cent of the total JSS budget. In FY 1982, 
Peace Corps contribution of $13,543.000 is 
14.2 percent of its appropriation request and 
51.5 percent as of October 20, 1981 of the 
amount requested for JSS. The remainder of 
the JSS funding comes from the Domestic 
Programs appropriation. 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, at this 
time, I yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia is recognized. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, may I in- 
quire of my distinguished colleague about 
how long he will be speaking? 

Mr. MATTINGLY. About 5 minutes. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I must re- 
turn to continue chairing a hearing and 
I have recessed for just a moment so I 
would be able to respond to Senator 
Hatcu. Five minutes will be fine. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia is recognized. 


Mr. MATTINGLY. Mr. President, I 
support the amendment offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Utah, which 
would delete language in S. 1196 separat- 
ing the Peace Corps from the ACTION 
Agency and creating a new, independent 
agency. 

I favor the amendment, Mr. President, 
because I believe that now is not the time 
for us to be creating any new Federal 
agencies, or departments, or bureaus, or 
any other similar new layers of bureauc- 
racy. Cost estimates vary, but it ap- 
pears that a minimum of $3 million 
would be needed in order to create this 
new agency. A 1979 Governmental Af- 
fairs Committee report put the figure at 
$15 million and those of us who are fa- 
miliar with the general accuracy of Fed- 
eral cost estimates will understand my 
belief that the actual cost of realining 
the Peace Corps would, in all probability, 
be several times higher than any of the 
estimates. 


I say frankly, Mr. President, that about 
the last thing that our constituents in 
Georgia or any place else in this coun- 
try need or want to hear from us is that 
we have legislated into existence a new 
Federal agency. At a time when we are 
closely examining every expenditure in 
an effort to reduce a swollen Federal 
budget, how can we justify the creation 
of yet another Federal agency with all 
the costs and bureaucracy associated 
with such a move? I do not believe that 
that is what the elections of last Novem- 
ber 4 were all about. 


Consideration of such an action seems 
particularly unnecessary and inappropri- 
ate as far as the Peace Corps is concerned 
because the Corps already enjoys virtual 
autonomy within the ACTION agency, 
sharing only some administrative and 
technical services with ACTION. AC- 
TION, of course, was established in 1971 
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as the parent body of all Federal volun- 
teer programs. 

My understanding of the Corps’ cur- 
rent situation is that, under an Execu- 
tive order issued by President Carter in 
1979, the Peace Corps Director reports 
directly to the President on policy mat- 
ters and deals directly with the Secretary 
of Treasury and with the Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget on 
budget items. Several individuals with 
broad knowledge of Peace Corps affairs 
stated at the time of the issuance of the 
Executive order that under its provisions, 
the Peace Corps would have and still 
has more independence than at any time 
in its history, including its first years in 
the early sixties. 

The Governmental Affairs Committee 
examined the Peace Corps’ relationship 
with ACTION in 1979 and concluded that 
there was no need to separate the two 
agencies. In fact, the committee report 
noted the importance of retaining the 
Peace Corps within ACTION as a means 
of emphasizing the “special volunteer na- 
ture of the program.” 

I have not seen any data, Mr. Presi- 
dent, or other evidence which demon- 
strates that the committee findings in 
1979 are no longer valid. In fact, I am 
told by a member of the Governmental 
Affairs Committee, which has jurisdic- 
tion over matters involving executive 
branch reorganizations, that we have 
held no recent hearings on the proposal 
and have not examined the question in 
any detail whatsoever since the 1979 
hearings. So one question ought to be 
asked: Why are we bypassing our estab- 
lished committee process? 

The biggest problem confronting the 
Peace Corps, from what I have gathered, 
is not its affiliation with ACTION but, in 
fact, is the same one confronting every 
other Federal organization—a lack of 
money. I do not understand how that 
particular problem will be resolved dur- 
ing these times of economic distress by 
a reshuffling maneuver costing the tax- 
payers millions of dollars. I have heard 
it mentioned that the cost estimates on 
the proposed Peace Corps separation are 
minimal and not worth worrying about, 
certainly not worth considering as a ma- 
jor factor during deliberations on the 
proposal. Well, how many of us could 
name one hard-working, hard-pressed, 
taxpaying constituent who would agree 
that $3 million, or $15 million or $30 mil- 
lion is not worth worrying about? 

Some proponents of separation have 
cited a subordination of Peace Corps 
interests by ACTION as a reason for 
separation but again, Mr. President, I 
have not seen any documentation to 
back these assertions. 

Peace Corps volunteer application re- 
quests remain high; telephone inquiries 
expressing interest in obtaining more 
information about Peace Corps activities 
are way above what they were several 
years ago; and public service announce- 
ments on the Peace Corps continue to be 
placed in television and radio markets 
across the country. 

The administration is united in its op- 
position to the proposal. Max Frieders- 
dorf, Dave Stockman, ACTION Director 
Tom Pauken, and Peace Corps Director 
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Loret Ruppe are all on record as oppos- 
ing the separation. 

Finally, Mr. President, during the 
hearings on Mr. Pauken’s nomination to 
serve as Director of ACTION, concern 
was expressed by some proponents of 
separation that his military intelligence 
background disqualified him from serv- 
ing as head of ACTION. In fact, this 
military service was cited as the “im- 
petus" behind the latest effort to sepa- 
rate Peace Corps from ACTION. 

Concern was expressed by some that 
his Army intelligence duties in Vietnam 
would breach the traditional separation 
of U.S. intelligence matters and Peace 
Corps activities. Further, it was said, 
Pauken's particular military service 
could possibly endanger Peace Corps 
field volunteers. 

Such assertions, in my view, have been 
effectively rebutted by my colleague, the 
distinguished Senator from Utah, in his 
opening remarks. I would just add sev- 
eral comments: 

First, I do not believe that honorable 
service in our Nation's military should 
be a disqualifying factor during consid- 
eration for Government service; 

Second, no matter how honorably 
motivated, such insinuations tend to re- 
flect poorly on all those who served hon- 
orably during the difficult period of the 
Vietnam war; and 

Third, the Vietnam war and our Na- 
tion's gallant effort to save freedom for 
a struggling people is not the issue here 
and should not become the issue. 

The matter should be considered, and 
rejected, on its own merits or lack of 
same. 


I urge a yes vote on the amendment, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I would 
very much appreciate the close attention 
of my distinguished colleagues. I deeply 
regret being on the opposite side to them 
in this issue, but I strongly support the 
committee position. I do so having been 
on the Governmental Affairs Committee 
for 15 out of my 15 years in the Senate. 
I was the ranking Republican on that 
committee when ACTION was set up at 
the request of President Nixon a decade 
ago. At that time, I went through all 
the theoretical arguments and I just 
gave the administration the benefit of 
the doubt and decided that ACTION 
was & worthy and a noble attempt. We 
approved it, and now we have had a dec- 
ade of experience with it. 


I find myself, as a member of the Gov- 
ernmental Affairs Committee and the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, now in 
& somewhat different position. When 
Senator GLENN, who is the only other 
Senator who was a member of the Gov- 
ernmental Affairs when we set ACTION 
up and a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, has come to the 
identical conclusion, that this is a bad 
idea, that we ought to end it and we 
ought to end it right now, and for sound, 
logical reasons. 

Mr. President, the resources of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations have 
not been totally adequate to give me all 
the cost accounting that I need. I think 
the Senator from Georgia and the Sena- 
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tor from Utah have raised some very 
good questions. We do have answers to 
those questions now and I should like to 
give these answers as carefully as I can. 
I think they conclusively support the 
position already made by the Committee 
on Foreign Relations in one vote and 
already made in the Senate of the United 
States by another. I hope they will be 
supported today and I hope those facts 
wil provide some of the reasoning for 
either withdrawing this amendment or, 
at least for the Senate, overwhelmingly 
supporting it. 

The Senator from Georgia has said 
that he has seen no evidence that would 
change the Governmental Affairs Com- 
mittee's judgment from the decisions 
made 10 years ago and the decision made 
just & few years ago not to merge 1t 
into ACTION. Let me give that evidence 
in the course of my comments. Let me 
simply state that the purpose of the 
proposal to separate the Peace Corps 
fully from ACTION, really the underly- 
ing purpose, is to strengthen the Peace 
Corps recruiting and to restore its iden- 
tity in the United States and abroad. I 
have yet to see or know of any Senator 
who has challenged my statement, or a 
House Member, that I have visited with 
more Peace Corps members throughout 
the world since the inception of that pro- 
gram than any other Member of Con- 
gress. I began doing this as a business- 
man traveling abroad. I found it the 
best way to understand and learn about 
the concerns and interests of the normal 
citizen. 

Sure, I could go to the State Depart- 
ment and the Embassies in the countries, 
and of course, for political and economic 
briefings, I often did so. But I also travel- 
ed with the Peace Corps volunteers to 
learn more about the human dimension 
of the country. I would go into the vil- 
lages with them. I have traveled all over 
countries of Latin America and Afghanis- 
tan. Of the 210 Peace Corps members in 
Afghanistan, I met with 200 of them. 
Some places, I had to walk 5 days to get to 
a landing strip and meet with them there. 
I met with virtually every one of them. 
From that, I got & picture of the human 
side of Afghanistan that I never could 
have gotten sitting in the Embassy or 
from any other source of information. 

Mr. President, I feel that the Peace 
Corps, one of the great successes we have 
had, has been losing its identity. It does 
still exist. It is alive and well. Autonomy, 
however, I think will help the Peace 
Corps build a great esprit de corps as 
it begins its third decade of service in 
the developing countries. 

Let us listen to the cost of separation. 
I am delighted that the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. RoTH) is 
here, because he is a member of the 
Governmental Affairs Committee. He 
looks at figures; he understands the im- 
pact of these figures. 

Some of the estimates I have seen 
thrown around as to the savings are 
just a lot of baloney. They do not exist, 
They cannot be proved by anyone, and 
they can be disproved by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States. The 
cost of separating the Peace Corps from 
ACTION should not be anywhere near 
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the $15 million estimated by the sponsor 
of this amendment. 

OMB’s estimate, made after the ad- 
ministration had gone on record as op- 
posed to autonomy, was that joint serv- 
ices by ACTION and the Peace Corps 
save no more than $3 million per year. 
That is only one-fifth of what the esti- 
mate has been. The OMB analysis, which 
is printed in the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee report, states that “the $3 million 
figure should be viewed as an outside esti- 
mate for additional operating costs” for 
Peace Corps autonomy. The OMB 
analysis says explicitly that the 3 million 
figure “is likely to be too large.’ So we 
are not even near 15 million. 

In fact, it may well be negative that is, 
it may save money. 

The Peace Corps itself prepared an 
analysis of the cost of separation. That 
analysis, prepared before the issue be- 
came politicized, concluded that separa- 
tion from ACTION would cost the Peace 
Corps no more than $1 million and 
might even lead to budgetary savings. 

Finally, the Congressional Budget 
Office reviewed this proposal, as it does 
all bills, and their conclusion was that 
the measure “is expected to have no 
budget impact.” 

This measure does not violate the 
President’s budget or the congressional 
budget in any way. 

The Senate will have to make its own 
decision on this issue, and the Senate 
will. When the issue came up last June 
17, the Senate voted—without all these 
new facts—52 to 45 to separate the 
Peace Corps from ACTION. The facts 
have not changed in the past 3 months, 
except for the new information I will 
give today. 

The Peace Corps functioned well as 
an autonomous agency for the first 10 
years of its existence. This year is the 
20th anniversary of the Peace Corps, and 
it is a good time to return to the formula 
which worked so well at the outset; the 
Peace Corps as a fully separate agency. 

With respect to the new information 
I have been able to discern, the purpose 
of the proposal to separate the Peace 
Corps fullv from ACTION is purportedly 
to strengthen Peace Corps recruiting and 
restore its identity in the United States 
and abroad. The Peace Corps has been 
submerged under ACTION, and many 
Americans do not even know that the 
Peace Corps still exists. Autonomy will 
help the Peace Corps build greater 
esprit de corps as it begins its third 
decade of service in developing countries, 
as I have mentioned. 

Peace Corps overhead for administra- 
tive requirements is 3 percent of the 
budget. Peace Corps payment to ACTION 
is 14 percent of budget. Less than half 
the payment to ACTION is for direct 
Peace Corps support—that is, recruit- 
ment and health services. More than 7 
percent of the Peace Corps budget is ex- 
pended on overhead items controlled by 
ACTION. 


The Peace Corps biil from ACTION is 
for $13 million at the President's March 
request. It includes large shares of all 
the costs of ACTION staff offices, many 
of which conduct little, if any, activities 
for the Peace Corps. 
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The Peace Corps to date has had no 
control over which offices are included 
in the bill, the staffing of these offices, or 
their work plans. 

In other words, we have an agency 
here which is being cut and slashed and 
reduced, as other agencies are; yet, they 
have an overhead charge thrown on 
their backs over which they literally 
have no control. That is & gross distor- 
tion. It is a gross disincentive for the 
management of the Peace Corps, an op- 
eration that has been known for its fru- 
gality, many of whose employees volun- 
teer, receiving far less than their coun- 
terparts in AID, living in the villages, 
living off the land. They have a big 
overhead upstairs, over which their man- 
agement simply has frustration and no 
real budget control. 

Budget reductions in ACTION have 
called into question the real need for a 
joint support program. The VISTA pro- 
gram, the only stipended volunteer pro- 
gram in ACTION, is being dismantled. 
With the dismantling of that volunteer 
program, the rationale for joining the 
remaining programs is very weak. None 
of the remaining ACTION programs has 
terms of service and logistical require- 
ments like those of Peace Corps. The 
necessity ACTION faces of establishing 
management systems for both domestic 
and international operations is no longer 
justified. 

The present arrangement creates in- 
efficiencies in operation. The most criti- 
cal example is in the recruiting and 
placement function. Some activities are 
duplicated. For example, ACTION must 
prepare and transfer materials on ap- 
plicants to Peace Corps. Peace Corps then 
reviews the same materials in order to 
provide for final placement, 

RIF's are being conducted in ACTION 
which affect large numbers of employ- 
ees in the joint support offices. The 
Peace Corps has no knowledge of the 
numbers of employees, the functions af- 
fected, or the ultimate cost of these re- 
ductions. Peace Corps appears not to 
have been included in the decision 
process 

The recruiting staff has been substan- 
tially reduced at the height of the re- 
cruiting season—this despite the fact 
that 90 percent of the recruiting is Peace 
Corps volunteers. Here we are at the 
height of the season, 90 percent of the 
recruiting is Peace Corps, and the staff is 
being slashed. 

They should slash it at the time of 
low recruiting, not at the peak of re- 
cruiting, which is a disincentive and 
creates chaos and confusion, in effect. 
Fiscal year 1982 recruiting will be 2,000 
for Peace Corps, less than 100 for 
ACTION. 

Offices of Former Peace Corps Volun- 
teer Services and Peace Corps Partner- 
ship have been abolished, over the ob- 
Jection of Peace Corps. 

There is no assurance that cuts in 
logistical support, computer operations, 
or fiscal services have taken into account 
Peace Corps requirements. 


Let me cite one concrete example of 
what separation might mean in practice. 
The Chicago ACTION office has a small 
unit on a separate floor of the building 
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which does Peace Corps recruiting. If 
Peace Corps is separated from ACTION, 
this is the dramatic effect it will have: 
The Peace Corps recruiters will change 
their letterhead and doorplate and re- 
ceive their instructions from Peace Corps 
headquarters in Washington, without 
routing paper through ACTION. 

I urge every Senator who has any kind 
of ACTION office in this or her State to 
take a look and see. Go in that office, 
talk to the people, find out what we are 
doing, and find out why this particular 
amendment at this particular time is 
really ill advised. 

The argument has been raised that we 
are creating a new Federal agency. This 
is misleading. In fact, the Peace Corps is 
already an autonomous agency. All we 
are talking about is shared administra- 
tive expenses. 

Peace Corps should be free to decide 
what kind of support it requires and 
whether it should determine its own 
needs in the areas of personnel, recruit- 
ing, and computer support. 

Icertainly feel that the facts now war- 
rant and justify support for the amend- 
ment being offered by our distinguished 
colleague from California, supported by 
the ranking member of the committee, 
supported by other members of the com- 
mittee, and certainly supported by the 
chairman of the committee. 

The position of the committee in this 
area is very clear indeed. 

Mr. President, I ar^ happy to yield the 
floor at this time. 

Mr. ROTH and Mr. BRADLEY ad- 
dressed the chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware is recognized. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield briefly to me? 

Mr. ROTH. I am happy to yield brief- 
ly to the Senator from New Jersey. 

ESTABLISH THE PEACE CORPS AS AN 
AUTONOMOUS AGENCY 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, last 
June the Senate wisely approved legisla- 
tion introduced by the distinguished 
Senator from California to establish the 
Peace Corps as an independent agency. 
Iam proud that I was a cosponsor of that 
legislation. Mr. President, nothing has 
changed since that time, and there is no 
good reason for the Senate to reverse its 
position today. A strong Peace Corps is 
a vital ingredient in U.S. policy toward 
the developing world. It would be par- 
ticularly appropriate to renew our vote 
for & more effective Peace Corps as the 
President meets with leaders of the de- 
veloping and industrialized world in 
Cancun, Mexico to revive a discussion on 
North-South cooperation. To do this, we 
must reject the Hatch amendment. 

Mr. President, the time has come to 
establish the autonomy of the Peace 
Corps and thereby restore to it the strong 
identity that motivated its volunteers 
during its formative years. Nothing less 
wil do. Separation of the Peace Corps 
from the ACTION umbrella has been 
gaining support among legislators, mem- 
bers of the executive branch, and the 
Peace Corps family over the past few 
years. Those closest to the organization 
have long recognized that autonomy for 
the Peace Corps will increase its visibil- 
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ity, enhance recruitment, and thus lift 
up the morale of its personnel. It will re- 
new the sense of purpose and vitality 
that distinguished this special organiza- 
tion during its early years and I believe 
it could launch the Peace Corps into a 
new era of commitment and effective- 
ness. 

In 1961, the Peace Corps was born of a 
compelling idea: Dedication to bettering 
the conditions of the world’s poor by 
sharing America’s resources of human 
talent, skills, and idealism. To establish 
its special identity, it was made a sepa- 
rate agency within the Department of 
State. The dynamism and exuberance of 
the first Director of the Peace Corps, 
Sargent Shriver, a man whose name has 
become almost synonymous with the 
Peace Corps, turned the idea into an 
institution. 

For 10 years, the Peace Corps remained 
a vibrant agency in the State Depart- 
ment. In 1971, it was transferred to the 
ACTION Agency, whose umbrella also 
extended over VISTA and other domestic 
volunteer programs. Then in 1979, the 
House approved legislation which would 
have removed the Peace Corps from the 
ACTION Agency and placed it within the 
newly created International Development 
Cooperation Agency (IDCA). However, 
this proposal disturbed many supporters 
of the Peace Corps including Members of 
this body, who feared that placing the 
Corps within IDCA, the proposed um- 
brella aid agency, would cast it as an- 
other foreign aid program. 

This image would rob it of its unique 
people-to-people character, which em- 
phasizes the mutual benefit of interaction 


between Peace Corps volunteers and the 
people of their host countries. Respond- 
ing to these concerns, and recognizing 
the value of Peace Corps independence, 
President Carter offered a compromise. 
He issued an Executive order which made 


the Peace Corps “semiautonomous” 
within the ACTION Agency. 

Mr. President, the 1979 Executive order 
apparently has resolved some of the ad- 
ministrative, personnel, and budgetary 
problems that concerned Members of 
Congress. However, being subsumed 
within ACTION continues to hinder the 
ability of the Peace Corps to project a 
strong independent identity, and this, no 
doubt, has affected the recruitment of 
Peace Corps volunteers. Remaining un- 
der the ACTION umbrella obscures Peace 
Corps’ visibility both at home and abroad. 
Peace Corps is a unique institution with 
8 special global purpose, and should not 
be grouped with domestic programs 
which have a noble, but different pur- 
pose. It can best accomplish its mission 
by standing on its own. 

A report entitled the "Future of the 
Peace Corps," prepared under a contract 
for the ACTION Agency by the Aspen 
Institute for Humanistic Studies, con- 
cluded, in 1977, that “as the *holding 
company' for the Peace Corps," ACTION 
drastically reduced the Peace Corps' visi- 
bility, subordinatec its recruitment func- 
tion to several different domestic volun- 
teer groups, kept the number of volunteers 
low, allowed the unit cost of a vol- 
unteer to rise, and “in general, made the 
Peace Corps a somewhat more routine, 
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less exciting adjunct to the foreign aid 
function, rather than a uniquely vibrant 
expression of ‘tho best that is in us'." 
Revitalizing what can become our best 
means for broadening international un- 
derstanding is sufficient reason to au- 
thorize the separation of the Peace Corps. 

Mr. President, confirmation of Thomas 
Pauken, as head of ACTION, presented 
& forceful argument for separating the 
Peace Corps last June, and it still is one 
today. Like a number of my colleagues, I 
opposed Mr. Pauken's nomination not be- 
cause I questioned his character, ability, 
or qualifications, but because I feared 
that his previous service as a military 
intelligence adviser in Vietnam would be 
construed abroad as evidence of a con- 
nection between the Peace Corps and the 
U.S. intelligence community. Such sus- 
picions can compromise irreparably the 
effectiveness of the Peace Corps. For this 
reason, the Corps has maintained a pol- 
icy of complete separation from the in- 
telligence community and its activities. 
Merely raising such suspicions would 
seriously rob the Peace Corps of its ef- 
fectiveness and such could endanger the 
security of its overseas staff and volun- 
teers. 

The confirmation of Mr. Pauken as Di- 
rector of ACTION makes it imperative 
that we enact autonomy of the Peace 
Corps into law not next year, or the next 
year, but now. I hope my colleagues will 
join with me in reinforcing the credi- 
bility of this important institution and 
reinvigorating its activities. I urge them 
to once and for all resolve the decade- 
old problem of submersion that has 
plagued the Peace Corps. I urge them to 
reject the Hatch amendment. 

I thank the Senator from Delaware 
for yielding to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware is recognized. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I support on 
both substantive and procedural grounds 
the Hatch amendment to remove the pro- 
vision in S. 1196 establishing the Peace 
Corps as an independent agency. 

Procedurally, I note for the record that 
this proposal was included in the foreign 
assistance bill without any reference to 
the oversight responsibilities of the Gov- 
ernmental Affairs Committee for matters 
relating to reorganizing the executive 
branch of Government. Yet the mandate 
of the committee in this area is clear. 
The legislative history traces back to 
1921, 60 years ago, when the Senate 
charged the Committee on Expenditures 
in executive departments with the re- 
sponsibility to evaluate the effects of 
laws enacted to reorganize the legislative 
and executive branches of the Govern- 
ment. Since 1949 alone, some 103 re- 
organization proposals have been sub- 
mitted to the Governmental Affairs or 
its predecessor committees for approval. 


This procedure has proven over the 
course of 60 years to be an effective way 
to balance the need for executive branch 
flexibility in reorganizing itself with the 
constitutional requirement for congres- 
sional oversight of effectiveness in Gov- 
ernment. In fact, the Senate recently re- 
authorized for another 4 years the 
Reorganization Act, under which these 
procedures were established. 
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Mr. President, in noting this proce- 
dural irregularity, I hasten to assure my 
good friend, the chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, that I recog- 
nize that there may be in this case some 
overlapping jurisdiction. Certainly there 
are foreign policy implications to an in- 
dependent Peace Corps that his commit- 
tee should rightly address. 

But at the same time, I think that it 
is fair to say that this proposal is a per- 
fect example of why the Senate, in its 
wisdom, established separate review pro- 
cedures for reorganization proposals. In 
1971 the Government Operations Com- 
mittee, predecessor to the Governmental 
Affairs Committee, held 4 days of hear- 
ings on then-President Nixon's proposals 
to merge into a new ACTION Agency all 
Federal volunteer citizens programs. A 
number of justifications for this proposal 
were advanced, including very persuasive 
arguments concerning budgetary savings 
and the pooling of human resources. The 
record of committee hearings ran to 
400 pages. 

In other words, Mr. President, the 
creation of ACTION as an agency that 
included the Peace Corps was not a step 
that was taken lightly by the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee. Nor, might 
I add, was it taken lightly by the Senate. 

Furthermore, in May 1979, the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee again held 
extensive hearings on the subject. In a 
15 to 1 vote, the committee recommended 
overwhelmingly to keep the Peace Corps 
in ACTION. 

Yet for reasons that are unclear to me, 
the Foreign Relations Committee has de- 
cided that the Peace Corps should be 
separated from ACTION and made an 
independent agency. So far as I know, 
the Foreign Relations Committee did not 
even hold a hearing on the subject. The 
Foreign Relations Committee may have 
good and sufficient reasons for its recom- 
mendation to the Senate, All I am saying 
is that this subject has not beca thor- 
oughly vented by the committee 
charged with the responsibility for de- 
termining whether a reorganization of 
the U.S. Government makes sense in 
terms of the best allocation of budgetary 
resources and effective Government. 

Furthermore, it seems to me that there 
are strong substantive grounds for keep- 
ing ACTION intact. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield for a 
comment? 

Mr. ROTH. I yield. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Delaware says that the 
committee has not vented this subject. I 
feel the committee really has very care- 
fully looked into this question. We held 
hearings on the authorization. We have 
had hearings on the assistance program 
from which funds are derived. The sub- 
ject of the efficiency of the joint venture 
has been looked into. The fact is that the 
VISTA program is being dismantled and 
the VISTA program was the only real ex- 
cuse for keeping the two programs ad- 
ministratively together, and when that 
one dries up there is not much point in 
keeping the other. 

But in any event, just so the Senator 
from Delaware can have his mind put at 
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ease on the question of whether or not 
the Foreign Relations Committee has 
looked into this subject, I direct his at- 
tention to the record of hearings on the 
Peace Corps and AID that were held in 
April. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I say to my 
distinguished colleague who is a mem- 
‘ber of both the Foreign Relations 
Committee and the Governmental Af- 
fairs Committee that what I said was 
that this had not been reviewed by the 
committee charged with the responsi- 
bility for reorganizing. This is a matter 
of grave concern to me. It seemed to me 
that those who are advocates of such 
modification certainly are entitled to 
promote that idea, but in keeping with 
the procedures of the Senate, it should be 
brought to the Governmental Affairs 
Committee which has that responsibility. 

As I already mentioned, the creation 
of ACTION was taken after long and ex- 
tensive hearings, and I shall put the 
Foreign Relations Committee as well as 
other committees on notice that when it 
comes to reorganizations we in the Gov- 
ernmental Affairs Committee have a spe- 
cial responsibility and we intend to in- 
sure that that responsibility is main- 
tained and will object to any efforts like 
trying to avoid that jurisdiction and 
promoting reorganization through other 
authorizing committees. 

It may very well be that had those who 
feel this change should have come about 
come to our committee that would have 
been the will of the majority there. 

But what I am saying is that the Gov- 
ernmental Affairs Committee has that 
special responsibility and we intend to 
maintain it. 

But in any event, as I said earlier, it 
seems to me that there are some very 
good reasons for keeping ACTION in- 
tact. From budgetary and administra- 
tive efficiency points of view alone, the 
present structure is certainly logical. At 
a time when we are cutting not only 
Federal programs but it is proposed to 
cut whole departments, it makes no sense 
to me to recreate an independent agency 
which has been functioning perfectly 
"em in an existing organizational struc- 

ure. 

OMB has estimated that the added 
costs of just setting up & newly inde- 
pendent Peace Corps would be at least 
$3 million. Reference has already been 
made that based on the results of the 
1979 hearings, the cost could be as much 
as $15 million. There does seem to be 
some disagreement as to what the ac- 
tual costs today would be. I would say 
that this disagreement itself should be 
sufficient reason to subject this proposal 
to regular Senate procedures. I would 
also note that whatever the comparable 
cost was in 1979, it would surely be con- 
siderably higher today. 

Finally, I understand that one of the 
motives for separating the Peace Corps 
from ACTION may be unhappiness on 
the part of some Senators with the 
background of the present ACTION 
Director, Mr. Pauken. All I would say 
about that line of reasoning is that, if 
every time someone does not like the 
head of an agency who has been con- 
firmed by the Senate, all we need do is 
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dismember that agency, we might as 
well forget about keeping any kind of 
organizational order in Government. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I 
strongly support the Hatch amendment. 
I would urge and suggest to those who 
are advocates of revision, or reorganiza- 
tion, to propose it through the regular 
procedures of the Senate. 

I yield back the floor. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I think if 
this amendment is accepted we will be 
sending exactly the wrong signal all 
around the world, especially to those 
Third World nations where so many of 
our Peace Corps volunteers are located: 
a signal to the effect that we are taking 
the wraps off and that we will perhaps 
consider using the Peace Corps for in- 
telligence-gathering purposes. 

I think one of the reasons why the 
Peace Corps has been so well accepted 
for the past 20 years is the fact the de- 
veloping countries know that Peace Corps 
volunteers are not being used for intelli- 
gence purposes, and for that reason they 
have been able to go into sensitive re- 
gions of the recipient country and carry 
out their assigned development missions. 

This amendment would wave a flag 
of warning. Even though we know our- 
selves that we would not use them for 
this purpose, it would still wave a flag, 
and I think it would do harm to the 
acceptability of the Peace Corps. It could 
even put in jeopardy the lives of 5,400 
volunteers currently stationed overseas. 

We should also recognize that this very 
issue was thoroughly discussed in the 
committee and we voted 10 to 2 to sepa- 
rate Peace Corps from the ACTION 
Agency. 

In addition, we all know, and it has 
been referred to here, that the full Senate 
decided this past June that there should 
be this separation. 

I would agree with the previous speak- 
ers that an intelligence background or 
military background should not only not 
disqualify the present Director of AC- 
TION from being the Director of AC- 
TION, but it should enhance his perform- 
ance in that job, because I am one of 
those who believes that military service 
rounds out a man, and there is no reason 
in the world why it should be considered 
a disqualifying factor. I would like to 
think it should be thought of as an added 
factor, one more facet of experience. I 
say this in recognition of the fact that 
Mr. Pauken should be well suited to be 
the head of ACTION, but that because 
of the intelligence part of his background 
I do not think he should have supervision 
over the Peace Corps, not because of the 
fact, but because of the appearance, 
which could be misunderstood overseas. 
It is this that is so important. 


More important than whether it is 
Mr. Pauken who is the head of ACTION 
or not is the long-term symbolism of the 
Peace Corps as being a group of Ameri- 
can volunteers interested in helping the 
recipient countries and promoting the 
cause of peace around the world. I firmly 
support the bipartisan committee posi- 
tion on this issue. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
have a few remarks to add to my state- 
ment of yesterday. 
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First, the distinguished Senator from 
Utah (Mr. HarcH) yesterday submitted 
for the Recorp a letter to the editor 
written by Joseph H. Blatchford, direc- 
tor of the ACTION Agency under Pres- 
ident Nixon, which appeared in the 
Washington Post on May 26, 1981. I 
would simply like to insert a letter which 
takes a contrary position—published in 
the Washington Star on May 1, 1980— 
from John R. Dellenback, Director of 
the Peace Corps under President Ford. 
Mr. Dellenback, who is also a former 
Republican Congressman from Oregon, 
stated, referring to the current inclusion 
of the Peace Corps in the ACTION 
Agency: 

However much those programs look alike 
on the surface, below the surface they are 
very considerably different and I think that 
experience has demonstrated that the at- 
tempt to combine all these programs in a 
single agency was a legislative error. 


I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Dellenback’s letter to the Washington 
Star be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


For the sake of our present and potential 
future Peace Corps volunteers all over the 
world and their families, as well as for the 
Peace Corps itself, I deeply regretted your 
April 22 editorial on the ACTION nominee. 

As a former member of the Congress from 
Oregon I must share the blame for the 
present unfortunate situation. It was the 
Congress that, at the time of Mr. Nixon's 
presidency, saw fit to take some domestic 
volunteer programs and couple them with 
the Peace Corps in the new agency called 
ACTION. However much those programs 
look alike on the surface, below the surface 
they are very considerably different and I 
think that experience has demonstrated that 
the attempt to combine all these programs 
in a single agency was a legislative error. 

During my two years as director of the 
Peace Corps during Mr, Ford's presidency 
we gave high priority to making as abso- 
lutely certain as we could that there existed 
neither fact nor impression of any connec- 
tion between the Peace Corps and any in- 
telligence service of the government. Our 
first reason was to keep our volunteers safe 
from any counter-intelligence operations in 
any foreign country. Our second reason was 
to maximize their effectiveness as commu- 
nicators between our country and the land 
in which they were serving and to make 
their road there as smooth as possible in 
that regard. Our third reason was to assist 
the fulfilling of the Peace Corps mandate 
of promoting world peace and friendship, 
assisting by eliminating as effectively as pos- 
sible any suspicion that our volunteers were 
Intelligence agents. 

Periodically the charge would be raised 
that our people were really intelligence 
agents, most particularly CIA. We would im- 
mediately Jump on the accusation and chal- 
lenge the spreader of any such charge or 
rumor to cite specifics. During my full two- 
year tenure in the Peace Corps there was no 
successful challenge to our claim that no 
such links existed. 

Mr. Pauken is very possibly and even prob- 
ably an extremely fine and competent per- 
son. So far as the domestic side of ACTION 
is concerned, he might well make an excel- 
lent administrator. While, under a combina- 
tion of statute and executive order, the Peace 
Corps is operationally predominantly auton- 
omous, there remains enough structural 
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linkage between Peace Corps and ACTION, 
however, that, if Mr. Pauken is confirmed as 
ACTION director, there can no longer be 
a successful refutation in the field of & 
charge that a linkage of some sort exists 
between Peace Corps and U.S. intelligence 
agencies. There are certainly equally respon- 
sible positions in our government where his 
military and intelligence background would 
be a positive asset. That would not be so as 
director of ACTION. 

I spent four years as an officer in the U.S. 
Navy during World War II and am proud of 
that service and of our nation's military. 
I am strongly supportive of our nation’s 
properly conducted intelligence services. But 
the record of the Peace Corps and its 80,000- 
plus volunteers in service to our country and 
to some of the neediest parts of the world 
is extraordinary. The appointment of Mr. 
Pauken as ACTION director may well entail 
the paying of a fearsome price by the nation, 
by the Peace Corps, and most importantly 
of all by our volunteers in the field. 

Some of those volunteers could well be- 
come sitting ducks, and that would be tragic. 

JOHN R. DELLENBACK. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, sec- 
ond. I want to speak briefly to the point 
made that the Governmental Affairs 
Committee examined this issue in 1979. 
I want to reiterate that the 1979 review 
was of the entire ACTION Agency and 
whether all of its programs should be 
dispersed throughout various Federal 
agencies. The Senator from Utah is cor- 
rect that the committee did consider 
the impact that removal of the Peace 
Corps would have upon the other pro- 
grams in the ACTION Agency. However, 
the committee’s recommendation as- 
sumed continuation of the VISTA pro- 
gram—an assumption that we can no 
longer make given the administration's 
efforts to terminate VISTA. I do not be- 
lieve we can in any way assume that the 
Governmental Affairs Committee would 
make the same recommendation today 
in light of this considerable change. 


Moreover, both the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee and the House For- 
eign Relations Committee and the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee—the two 
committees with jurisdiction over the 
Peace Corps—made it abundantly clear 
in the 1979 joint statement accompany- 
ing the conference report on H.R. 3324, 
the 1979 Peace Corps and foreign assist- 
ance authorization legislation, that the 
authorizing committees were deeply con- 
cerned about continuation of the Peace 
Corps within the ACTION Agency and 
specifically stated that “If implementa- 
tion of the Executive order does not pro- 
vide sufficient autonomy and alleviate 
the problems which the Peace Corps has 
been facing in recent years” the com- 
mittees intend to reconsider the issue of 
separation. That conference report was 
filed in July of 1979—2 months after the 
Governmental Affairs Committee re- 
port—and was approved by both Houses. 


This year, both the House and Senate 
authorizing committees approved legis- 
lation separating the Peace Corps from 
the ACTION Agency. Considerable defer- 
ence is owed, I believe, to the judgment 
of these two committees with responsi- 
bility for the Peace Corps and longstand- 
ing awareness of the problems the Peace 
Corps has experienced within the 
ACTION Agency. Their judgments are 
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made on the basis of the situation today. 

I also wish to stress that much of the 
sentiment to keep the Peace Corps with- 
in the ACTION Agency in 1979 was based 
upon a desire to give the 1979 Executive 
order a chance and see if it alleviated the 
problems experienced by the Peace Corps 
within ACTION. 

In my view, that experiment has not 
succeeded. My colleague from Utah ar- 
gued yesterday that there is considerable 
harmony within the ACTION Agency. 
That is not the picture I have been given. 
Yesterday, I inserted in the Record an 
article which recently appeared in the 
Washington Post describing the degree 
to which relationships between the Peace 
Corps and the ACTION Agency had de- 
teriorated. I have also been contacted by 
a number of Peace Corps volunteers and 
staff expressing the same concerns dis- 
cussed in the Post article. The unilateral 
termination by the ACTION Agency of 
Peace Corps recruiters this very week has 
exacerbated the discord described in the 
Post article. 

It is clear to me that the 1979 Execu- 
tive order has not resolved these long- 
standing problems. 

Mr. President, we can continue to de- 
bate the cost issue for some time. I have 
obtained—although not from any official 
Peace Corps source and certainly not 
with the knowledge of Mrs. Ruppe—a 
copy of an internal Peace Corps budget 
analysis which estimates that after sepa- 
ration the Peace Corps will save $1 mil- 
lion per year. This analysis is a detailed, 
program-by-program analysis. It is the 
estimate to which the distinguished com- 
mittee chairman (Mr. Percy) just made 
reference. 

Mr. President, this internal Peace 
Corps budget workup estimates a one- 
time cost for separation of $920,000. 
However, this one-time cost is more than 
made up by the subsequent yearly sav- 
ings of $1 million. 

According to this document, the pro- 
jected savings is the result of two factors. 
First, the analysis states that several 
functions performed by ACTION as a 
part of the joint support services dupli- 
cate largely or entirely existing Peace 
Corps functions, therefore, according to 
the Peace Corps budget projection, little 
or no additional costs would be incurred 
by the Peace Corps due to autonomy. 

Second, the remaining functions to be 
transferred will be exclusively tailored to 
meet Peace Corps needs rather than hav- 
ing to meet the needs of two agencies. 
According to this analysis, this will re- 
sult not only in reduced cost but also 
more effective services—not because 
ACTION provides the services ineffi- 
ciently or badly, but simply because the 
Peace Corps will be designing the func- 
tions to serve itself. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this document be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANALYSIS 

The following analysis provides an esti- 
mate of the cost to the Peace Corps of ac- 
quiring for itself those services now per- 
formed for it by ACTION as Joint Support 
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Services. The analysis 1s based on the level 
of services required to support the Peace 
Corps in FY 1982 at the $95 million level and 
presumes that the transferred functions 
would be integrated into the Peace Corps 
organizational structure now being estab- 
lished 1n response to the FY 1982 budget re- 
Strictions rather than maintaining the cur- 
rent ACTION organization structure. 


The analysis is in two parts. The first part 
deals with the continuing costs of providing 
the services to be transferred. The second 
part deals with the one-time cost of im- 
plementing the transfer. 


PART I—CONTINUING COSTS 
SUMMARY OF PEACE CORPS COST OF JSS FUNCTIONS 


Amount 


Function ! (thousands) 


Positions 


Recruiting - . s 
Administration and finance. . .0 
Miscellaneous functions.. .0 
Contingencies , 


5 
0 
5 
0 
5 


5. 
š 13,543. 
Potential savings... 1,127. 


! See following tables. 
MISCELLANEOUS FUNCTIONS 


Amount 


Function Positions (thousands) 


Co 8 
Leg 2 
Congressional relations... _ wen 2 
Public affairs and commun - 9 
2 
3 


CURRENT ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE FUNCTIONS 


Amount 
Positions (thousands) 


Function 


Heath services... - 25 
Computer services.. g 10 
Contracting/procurement. 

Space management 

Library 

Communications... 

Supplies and stationery 

Printing... ` 

Accounting.. 

Travel office... 

Director's office. . . 

Management analysis... -~-~ ~--~- 
MORE, system operations cost! 

SLUC, WATS, FTS, penalty mail, etc 


eo uouo 


w 
Nersw 


1 The assumption is that we would use on a reimbursabie 
basis the accounting system developed by Interior or State. 
Most P.C. accounting is already provided by State as part of 
FAAS. 

Note: !n the current A. & F. budget in ACTION supplies and 
materials for all components funded centrally. This display 
reflects that structure. 


Part II.—One-time costs 


Relocation costs (recrulting) 

Cost of specialists detailed from other 
agencies to assist in reorganization 
and transfer 120.0 

Office moves within Washington, D.C. 400.0 

Equipment 

Cost of carrying unassigned personnel 
pending final assignment or termi- 
nation 


The projected savings shown by the analy- 
sis are the result of two factors. 
Several functions performed by ACTION 
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as a part of the Joint Support Services du- 
plicate largely or entirely existing Peace 
Corps functions (e.g. planning, budgeting, 
personnel) therefore, little or no additional 
costs are incurred by Peace Corps due to 
autonomy. 

The remaining functions to be transferred 
will be exclusively tailored to meet Peace 
Corps needs rather than having to meet the 
needs of two agencies. This results not only 
in reduced cost but also more effective serv- 
ices—not because ACTION provides the 
services inefficiently or badly, but simply 
because Peace Corps will be designing the 
function to serve itself. 

This is a preliminary analysis and is, of 
course, almost certain to be revised and 
corrected as circumstances dictate. The gen- 
eral conclusion, however, is believed to be 
accurate. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
think this analysis is very significant. 
Whatever one-time costs arise out of 
separation will be more than compen- 
sated for by the annual savings to the 
Peace Corps once it has control of its 
entire budget and expenditures. In sum, 
this separation will end up saving the 
taxpayers’ money, not requiring more 
spending. 

Mr. President, with respect to the dis- 
cussion by the Senator from Utah about 
the background of the former Peace 
Corps Deputy Director—from 1969 to 
1971—Thomas Houser, let me simply 
say that I have reviewed the transcript 
of the hearings before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations concerning Mr. Hous- 
er's confirmation in 1969. There is no 
mention of Mr. Houser’s intelligence 
background in the hearing. The bio- 
graphical statement submitted by Mr. 
Houser, which is included in the tran- 
script, explicitly mentions his military 
service without any reference to service 
in military intelligence. His biographical 
statement simply says “U.S. Army, Au- 
gust 1954-56, honorable discharge.” 

There is no indication that there was 
any public or congressional knowledge 
of his military intelligence experience. 
That contrasts, I might point out, to the 
circumstances with regard to Mr. Pau- 
ken where his military intelligence 
background was specified in his official 
biography and administration  an- 
nouncements and was reported in the 
press well before the committee began 
its review of his nomination. Indeed, Mr. 
Pauken himself highlighted this aspect 
of his background during his congres- 
sional campaigns. 

In any event, what difference does any 
of that make in 1981 in terms of whether 
the Peace Corps should be part of the 
ACTION Agency today. 

With respect to Mr. Pauken’s military 
intelligence background, let me say that 
Mr. Pauken is not the issue here—the 
issue is what's best for the Peace Corps 
and for the Nation. 


Any suggestion that a vote on this 
amendment is a vote for or against Mr. 
Pauken is just not true. Our Committee 
on Foreign Relations voted 10 to 2 for 
the separation. Four of those 10 Senators 
voted in committee for the confirmation 
of Mr. Pauken, yet voted for Peace Corps 
autonomy in committee and on the floor 
on June 17, when the Senate approved 
this provision as part of S. 1193, the State 
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Department authorization bill 
pending in the other body. 

Moreover, a fifth Senator on our com- 
mittee, the principal cosponsor of the 
separation legislation, the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS), 
also voted for Mr. Pauken's confirmation 
in committee and for Peace Corps au- 
tomomy on the floor last June. 

So, this is not in any way a vote on 
whether or not Tom Pauken should head 
that ACTION Agency. 

Moreover, to the suggestion that our 
vote to separate the Peace Corps Could 
somehow 'cast any kind of cloud over 
our veterans who served honorably and 
well in Vietnam," I say: Nonsense. The 
Deputy Director of the Peace Corps, 
Everett Alvarez is one of our most dis- 
tinguished Vietnam veterans. 

He was held as a prisoner of war in 
Vietnam longer than any other POW 
there. He certainly served there honor- 
ably and well—as Mr. Pauken did—and, 
under the autonomy legislation, he would 
become the No. 2 person, with heightened 
visibility and responsibility, in an inde- 
pendent agency. 

Mr. President, in the event that an 
argument is made by the proponents of 
the amendment that the ACTION 
Agency has plans to develop new pro- 
grams to replace the VISTA program 
once it has been terminated and that 
therefore continuing the Peace Corps in 
the ACTION Agency stil makes sense, 
let me make a few anticipatory re- 
sponses. 

First, Mr. President, I think we ought 
to clarify for the record what the other 
programs are which are operated by the 
ACTION Agency and how these pro- 
grams differ dramatically from the 
Peace Corps. 

Aside from VISTA, the ACTION 
Agency has no full time, stipended vol- 
unteer programs. 

The Older American programs consist 
of RSVP, a part-time unst/pended vol- 
unteer program, and the Foster Grand- 
parent and Senior Companion programs, 
which are also part time, but do in- 
volve & stipend for the low-income vol- 
unteers. 

Volunteers for all the Older American 
programs must be over 60 years of age. 
I truly doubt, Mr. President, that, if 
VISTA is terminated and separation does 
not occur, the ACTION Agency will be 
undertaking any joint recruiting efforts 
between the Peace Corps and the Older 
American volunteer programs. 

Second, I note, that the Director of 
the ACTION Agency in a recent inter- 
view in Prime Times, an ACTION 
Agency publication, and in various public 
discussions, has indicated that the em- 
phasis of any new volunteer programs 
will be on recruiting more part-time un- 
stipended volunteers. These programs, 
Mr. Pauken, indicates would be modeled 
upon the Older American volunteer pro- 
grams, which are part time, nonsti- 
pended. 

The Peace Corps is a full-time, sti- 
pened volunteer program. The support 
services—health services, transportation, 
training—are very, very different from 
those necessary for the Older American 
program. 


now 
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Third, I will be watching with a great 
deal of interest efforts to develop con- 
gressional support for such new initia- 
tives by the ACTION Agency at a time 
when they have terminated a time- 
tested, excellent volunteer program such 
as VISTA. I will be very interested in 
seeing whether there is congressional 
support for expensive experimenting 
with new initiatives when proven pro- 
grams in every agency are being termi- 
nated with what I believe is little or no 
justification. 

Mr. President, in the event that point 
is raised during this debate that I have 
somehow changed my position from that 
which I took during the 1979 debates on 
the proposed transfer of the Peace Corps 
from the ACTION Agency. 

I think it is extremely critical to note 
that much of the recommendation of 
the Governmental Affairs Committee 
opposing à transfer in 1979 and the po- 
sition of many Senators at that time 
was based upon the issuance of Execu- 
tive Order 12137 giving the Peace Corps 
a new status within the ACTION 
Agency. We felt at that time that we 
ought to give the Executive order an op- 
portunity to work. I specifically said in 
my remarks on June 14, 1979, that I felt 
we “should give that new structure a 
chance to work.” 

It is now 2 years later. The Peace 
Corps does not enjoy the substantial 
autonomy we had hoped would follow 
the Executive order. The ACTION 
Agency controls the most visible and 
critical services, such as recruitment 
and communications. The Peace Corps 
continues to be subjected to the bureau- 
cratic layers and conflicts which sap it 
of its visibility and vitality. 

The new Director of the ACTION 
Agency in his confirmation hearing em- 
phatically refused to consider allowing 
the Peace Corps to control its own 
recruitment or otherwise changing the 
status quo. The Executive order has not 
alleviated the problems facing the Peace 
Corps within the ACTION Agency. My 
position today is in no way inconsistent 
with what it was 2 years ago. I urged 
then giving the new structure an oppor- 
tunity to alleviate the problems. We 
have done that. it has not worked to my 
satisfaction. 

I would also note for the record 
that the debate on June 14, 1979, 
took place in connection with a proposal 
to transfer the Peace Corps into IDCA— 
the International Development Cooper- 
ation Agency. I felt, as did many others, 
that the Peace Corps should not be 
transferred into an international devel- 
opment agency, & transfer that would 
undermine the essential people-to-peo- 
ple essence of the Peace Corps. 

It should also be noted for the record 
that the Senator from Utah on June 20, 
1979. voted for an amendment to trans- 
fer the Peace Corps out of the ACTION 
Agency and to establish it as an inde- 
pendent agency—a position exactly op- 
posed to his position today. 

Perhaps the Senator from Utah will be 
explaining the basis for his change of 
position during the debate today, but 
unlike those of us who in 1979 expressly 
stated our desire to give the Executive 
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order a chance to alleviate the problems 
faced by the Peace Corps within the 
ACTION Agency and who have become 
convinced today that the Executive order 
has not worked, it is somewhat difficult 
to imagine the basis for the Senator 
from Utah’s change of heart in this mat- 
ter. Perhaps he will enlighten us. 

Finally, with regard to the issue of 
the cost allocation of the joint services, 
I note that the Senator from Utah 
quoted from the testimony of the Acting 
Director of the Peace Corps at the 
April 29 hearing of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. In a response to 
my question as to whether he felt the 
current allocation was equitable, he re- 
sponded at page 12 of the unprinted 
transcript: 

I think in some offices it is and in some 
offices it is not. For example, in health serv- 
ices, we pay about 60 percent of the costs 
and we get over 90 percent of the service out 
of that office. In some of the other offices, 
we don't get 60 percent of the service, but 
we do pay 60 percent of the cost. So it varies. 


Regrettably, I must note, the Senator 
seems to have omitted the last two 
sentences. 

Mr. President, I strongly urge that the 
amendment be rejected by the Senate. 

I would like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland does he wish to 
speak before we reach the hour of 12 
noon? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Yes, I would like to 
say a few words. 

Mr. CRANSTON. How do we divide 
this time? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, first of 
all, let me respond to the concerns of 


the distinguished Senator from Del- 
aware, the chairman of the Committee 


on Governmental Affairs, because I 
share with him the kind of desire or the 
sense of propriety about committee juris- 
diction, and the fact that we should act 
in accordance with our established pro- 
cedures. 

I do not share with him a sense of 
concern that this is & reorganization of 
the kind that demands the attention of 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs 
because what we are doing here is just 
severing a few shared services, recruit- 
ing and computering, in order to give the 
Peace Corps better management of its 
program, and to give it a clearer identity 
and to give it in the eyes of the world an 
integrity and a perception of independ- 
ence. 

That really is what it is all about. 

I would say that nothing could be 
more important than these latter points, 
integrity and a perception of independ- 
ence. 

We are in a very dangerous period in 
history. We are in a period in which the 
United States should be able to reach 
out in the world and reach out with the 
best that we have got and to be able to 
communicate accurately and effectively 
around the world. 

It seems to me that without this con- 
cept of integrity and a perception of in- 
dependence we will not be able to do as 
well as we should. For that reason I 
ee support the concept of separa- 

on. 


Mr. CRANSTON. I thank the distin- 
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guished Senator from Maryland for his 
very significant and important leader- 
ship in this matter. 

I will just take one further moment 
to say, Mr. President, that under the 
current arrangement, the Peace Corps 
is submerged under unnecessary layers 
of bureaucracy—a bureaucracy that 
saps its strength and vitality and has 
now adopted an adversarial and hostile 
attitude toward the Peace Corps. 

Mr. President, the very essence of the 
Peace Corps and its appeal to Americans 
lies in its being the antithesis of a gov- 
ernment bureaucracy. Yet, buried within 
the ACTION Agency, the Peace Corps 
has lost much of the visibility and 
strength which it enjoyed in its early 
days. Separation will restore the Peace 
Corps to the autonomy it had during its 
first 10 years and permit it to emerge 
again as a shining example of the will- 
ingness of the American people to give of 
themselves for the betterment of man- 
kind. 

I can think of no greater tribute to 
the Peace Corps, in this its 20th year, 
than to free it to regain its strength and 
vitality. Today, more than ever, we need 
a strong Peace Corps working overseas as 
a living, daily manifestation of the best 
that is in us and our way of life. 

Let us do what is best for this fine 
program. I urge rejection of this amend- 
ment 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware. 

Mr. ROTH. I would just like to respond 
to the comments of the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland who, I know, has 
great respect for Senate procedures. But 
I have to take strong exception when he 
says that this is not a matter of great 
importance because all we are doing is 
cutting off a few shared services. 

Let me underscore very clearly what 
is being proposed here, and that is the 
creation of a new independent agency. 
Make no mistake about it an indepen- 
dent agency is a status that the Peace 
Corps did not even enjoy prior to AC- 
TION because in those days it was re- 
quired to report to the State Department. 

Perhaps what the advocates of this in- 
dependent agency are saying is sound but 
they should come to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs to make their case. 
To claim that it is not important because 
it is small is a little bit like making the 
old argument that a person, a girl, is 
just a little bit pregnant. The fact is 
that this is a reorganization of great sig- 
nificance, and I urge again that we use 
the regular procedures of the Senate. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I am pre- 
pared to vote. Let me, however, make a 
further statement at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Utah. 

Mr. HATCH. Senators Cranston and 
Percy are concerned that VISTA is being 
phased out and there will not be enough 
critical mass in ACTION to keep it alive. 

The ACTION Agency is very much 
alive and planning new initiatives. Let 
me cite a few. 

OTHER PROGRAMS 

There are other major programs at 
ACTION, other than the VISTA pro- 
gram. The Foster Grandparent program 
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which was created in 1965 to link older 
Americans with children in need is well 
known. Through the Foster Grandparent 
program, low-income people who are 60 
years of age or older can volunteer their 
time to help children with physical, men- 
tal, emotional, or social disabilities. The 
volunteers serve 20 hours a week and are 
provided a daily meal, transportation as- 
sistance, accident insurance, and an an- 
nual physical examination. In 1980, some 
17,370 foster grandparents assisted more 
than 43,000 children. 

Another important ACTION program 
is the retired senior volunteer program, 
"RSVP." RSVP was authorized in 1969 
to give people at least 60 years of age or 
older a chance to use their talents, skills, 
and experience while performing com- 
munity services. RSVP volunteers serve 
part time in their own communities on 
projects sponsored by nonprofit groups 
including community ACTION agencies, 
local governments, and senior service or- 
ganizations. 

The senior companion program is an- 
other major volunteer program at 
ACTION. The program provides volun- 
teer opportunities for low-income Amer- 
icans 60 years of age and older. Author- 
ized in 1975, SCP enables older people to 
play a critical role in moderating some 
of the disadvantages of growing old 
alone, afraid, and frail. 

The program coordinates and places 
volunteers through direct-service health 
care providers, social service agencies, 
and Federal and State long-term care 
networks. SCP volunteers assist older 
people who are chronically homebound 
and at the risk of being institutionalized. 
SCP volunteers throughout the country 
have helped strenghten the capacity of 
vulnerable older people, enabling them 
to live independently in their homes and 
avoid inappropriate institutionalization. 

Millions of Americans on fixed incomes 
are particularly vulnerable to inflation 
and rising energy costs. ACTION has a 
program to meet the needs of these 
Americans. The fixed income consumer 
counseling (FICC) program offers people 
on fixed incomes information about con- 
sumer issues such as health care, energy, 
food shopping, and food preparation. 
This program has helped millions of 
Americans who are on fixed incomes. 

Problems of urban crime are being ad- 
dressed with volunteers in various pro- 
grams, particularly those in ACTION's 
older American volunteer programs. This 
is an important aspect of our overall pro- 
gram to stimulate voluntarism. 


Furthermore, ACTION is now in the 
process of establishing a number of 
brandnew initiatives promoting volun- 
tarism. These new programs include the 
following: 

1981 ACTION PROGRAM INITIATIVES 

Literary Initiative Program—perhaps the 
most significant form of anti-poverty effort 
devised—will be conducted in cooperation 
with teachers and will supplement classroom 
work with outside and after hours efforts— 
will complement and no duplicate other lit- 
erary programs by focusing on key target 
groups. 

Target Groups—ACTION volunteers as- 
signed to existing programs for refugee chil- 
dren, English as a second language children, 
migrant workers’ children, American Indian 
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children, poor and minority children, and 
troubled children (those in institutions, ju- 
venile offenders, etc.). 

Peer Tutoring—encourage development of 
peer tutoring program. 

Parent Involvement—involve the parents 
in activities designed to provide an environ- 
ment conducive to literacy. 

Industry and School—help identify needs 
and arrange grants from industry to schools 
to provide locally-available in-school tutors 
for the learning-disabled. 

Drug Abuse Program—will comprise three 
components and emphasize prevention— 
three components will be organized separate- 
ly as volunteers but will work together in 
each locale. 

Youth—created and disseminate a drug 
prevention model based on anti-smoking 
campaigns for use in peer education—also 
identify and disseminate information on 
other successful programs. 

Parents—support efforts of local parents 
groups and aid the National Federation of 
Parents for Drug-free Youth. 

Community—work to coordinate com- 
munity wide efforts and improve especially 
valuable groups such as county medical 
societies or cable television companies (in- 
crease drug abuse programming). 

Young Volunteers in ACTION—create a 
corps of part time, non-stipened young vol- 
unteers for service in their communities. 

Demonstration Phase—now in targeted 
areas. 

ACTION may seek a specific legislative 
mandate depending on success of demonstra- 
tions. 

Projects to offer opportunity for sustained 
or short term service by youth between the 
ages of 14 and 22. Volunteers will serve 10 
hours a month under the direction of a 
Project Director with an informal contract. 

Runaway Program—seeks a comprehen- 
sive approach to this problem with a reliance 
on voluntary action—it is designed to be 
economical with a minimum of government 
funds and to enhance rather than compete 
with existing programs—ACTION will sup- 
plement private efforts rather than run 
actual operations. 

National Runaway Hotline—encourage 
and publicize. 

Maintaining Current Information about 
Social’ Services for Runaways—enhance ef- 
fectiveness of the Hotline by adding this 
capacity. 

Insuring that Services are Effectively Pro- 
vided. 

Providing Temporary Shelter. 

Providing for the Transition to Adulthood. 

Preventing Running Away. 

Vietnam Veterans Leadership Program— 
will encourage Vietnam Veterans to serve as 
volunteers to help their fellow veterans who 
have needs—assure help for the veterans 
who still have significant lingering problems 
such as unemployment or under employ- 
ment—demonstrate the leadership of the 
Vietnam veteran. 

Demonstration Phase underway now—will 
have 50 projects designed for local needs 
underway by the end of FY 1982. 

Hearing October 22, 1981, before House 
Veterans Subcommittee on Program by Di- 
rector Pauken. 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp the excellent arguments 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
California against doing precisely what 
he is requesting to be done here in a 
statement of June 14, 1979, in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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SPEECH OF SENATOR CRANSTON 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I oppose the 
amendment. 

I have given & great deal of thought to this 
matter, and have concluded that the legiti- 
mate concerns of proponents of a Peace Corps 
transfer can be met within the existing &d- 
ministrative structure of the ACTION Agen- 
cy, given the President's May 16, 1979 Exec- 
utive Order (No. 12137) to grant the Peace 
Corps a large measure of independence with- 
in the agency. I think we should give that 
new structure & chance to work. 

Keeping the Peace Corps within the 
ACTION Agency under the terms of the 
Executive order 1s preferable, I am convinced, 
to any of the available options. 

I cannot support the alternative of placing 
the Peace Corps in the proposed new Inter- 
national Development Agency. 

The fundamental purpose of the Peace 
Corps is to help promote a better under- 
standing of the American people on the part 
of the peoples served and a better under- 
standing of other peoples on the part of the 
American people. It is a people-to-people pro- 
gram, not a material assistance program. I 
believe that its essential spirit and integrity 
would be very seriously compromised by any 
suggestion that it is an international devel- 
opment program. 

For different reasons, I cannot support the 
proposal that the Peace Corps should be 
transferred back to the State Department. 
Such a transfer now could be construed as 
being for the purpose of subjecting the pro- 
gram to political and foreign policy dictates. 
The reality of restoring the pre-1971 inde- 
pendence of the Peace Corps within the State 
Department would not, in my estimation, re- 
solve this serious perception or misperception 
question. 

Nor do I believe it would be feasible at 
this time to abolish one agency and then es- 
tablish a new, independent Peace Corps 
Agency—whether that new agency were 
styled as a foundation, a nonprofit private 
corporation, or, as I might prefer under other 
circumstances, a new Federal agency. 

It is for these reasons that I support re- 
taining the Peace Corps within the ACTION 
Agency. 

Mr. President, Richard Celeste, Director of 
the Peace Corps, has provided me with an 
analysis of the effects of Executive Order 
12137 prepared by a former general counsel 
of the Peace Corps, Bill Josephson. Mr. Jo- 
sephson concludes that under the arrange- 
ments of the Executive order, the Peace 
Corps will have even more independence 
than it had during the 1960's. 


This analysis, prepared by an individual 
who was closely involved with the Peace 
Corps during the program's early history is 
most significant in light of the current de- 
bate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that Dick Celeste’s letter be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as fol- 
lows: 

PEACE CORPS, 
Washington, D.C., June 6, 1979. 
Hon. ALAN CRANSTON, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CRANSTON: President Carter 
recently issued an Executive Order which re- 
established the autonomy of the Peace Corps. 
Since then I have had a number of inquiries 
regarding the scope of the Executive Order. 


At my request, Bill Josephson, a distin- 
guished New York attorney and early General 
Counsel of the Peace Corps, analyzed the Ex- 
ecutive Order in the context of the original 
Peace Corps mandate. I believe you may find 
some of his observations of particular inter- 
est. Josephson observes: 
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"While for technical reasons Executive Or- 
der No. 12137 establishes the Peace Corps as 
an agency within ACTION, actually the Peace 
Corps and its new Director, Richard F. Ce- 
leste, have more independence than the 
Peace Corps had in 1961 and 1966,” 

". . . Independence of Peace Corps Director. 
Executive Order No. 12137 delegates the prin- 
cipal program and administrative functions 
conferred on the President by the Peace 
Corps Act directly to the Director of the 
Peace Corps. In 1961 to 1966 those functions 
were delegated by the President first to the 
Secretary of State and then by him to the 
Director of the Peace Corps. Thus, the Peace 
Corps Director, in 1961 to 1966, was tech- 
nically subject to the direct authority of 
the Secretary of State. Under Executive Or- 
der No, 12137, the Peace Corps Director in 
effect reports directly to the President. Any 
other United States Government officials (in- 
cluding the Director of ACTION but possibly 
not the Secretary of State) who disagrees 
with the Director of the Peace Corps with re- 
spect to the carrying out of a Peace Corps 
Act function must take his case to the Presi- 
dent." 

"... the Order provides that all funds 
&opropriated or otherwise made available to 
the President for carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Peace Corps Act are allocated 
directly to the Director of the Peace Corps. 
Thus, the Peace Corps Director will deal di- 
rectly with the Office of Management and 
Budget and the Treasury Department with 
respect to the apportionment, obligation and 
expenditure of Peace Corps funds. Previ- 
ously, thcse funds were allocated to the Di- 
rector of ACTION. (In 1961 to 1968, they 
were allocated to the Secretary of State.)" 

š . Relationship to ACTION. Executive 
Order No. 12137 establishes the Peace Corps 
as an agency within ACTION. None of the 
functions under the Peace Corps Act are del- 
ezated to ACTION or its Director. As we have 
seen, all the principal Peace Corps Act pro- 
gram and administration functions are dele- 
gated directly to the Director of the Peace 
Corps. The sole authority delegated to the 
Director of ACTION with respect to the Peace 
Corps is, under section 1-605 of the Order, 
the ‘general direction of those ACTION func- 
tions which jointly serve ACTION domestic 
volunteer components and the Peace Corps.’ 
(Emphasis added.) The Peace Corps Director 
under section 1-112 of the Order 1s to consult 
and coordinate with the Director of ACTION 
so that they carry out their respective func- 
tions consistently. Likewise, under section 
1-605 of the Order the Director of ACTION is 
responsible for 'advising the Director of the 
Peace? Corps to ensure that the functions del- 
egated under this Order to the Director of 
the Peace Corps are carried out.' " 

I hope these excerpts will clarify for you 
the President's mandate that the Peace Corps 
is to be autonomous and that the responsi- 
bility for, and control of, its program, pol- 
icies, and budget rest solely with the Peace 
Corps Director. 

If you have any questions, please do not 
hesitate to contact me at 254-7970. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD F. CELESTE, 
Director. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, throughout 
the debate on what should be the future 
administrative arrangement for the Peace 
Corps, I have been concerned that many 
who call for a transfer of the Peace Corps 
are basing their decisions on unwarranted, 
unfair, uniformed attacks on the ACTION 
Agency Director, Sam Brown. 

When Sam Brown took over the leader- 
ship of the ACTION Agency in 1977, he in- 
herited a multitude of problems. He has 
done much to improve the situation. In 
fact, a recent GAO report examining prob- 
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lems in the Peace Corps concluded by ac- 
knowledging that Sam Brown has contrib- 
uted significantly to resolving the problems 
studied by the GAO. 

Mr. President, decisions on the future of 
the ACTION Agency programs, including the 
Peace Corps, should not be based on per- 
sonality politics. They should be based on 
what is best for the optimum development 
of the programs and how the volunteer par- 
ticipants can best continue their work in 
human development endeavors. 

Mr. President, I chair the Senate Sub- 
committee on Child and Human Develop- 
ment which has legislative and oversight 
responsibilities for the domestic volunteer 
programs of the ACTION Agency, and am 
the author of 8. 239, the Domestic Volunteer 
Service Act Amendments of 1979, which re- 
authorizes certain of the Agency's domestic 
programs, including VISTA, the Peace Corps' 
counterpart program. 

When S, 239 was considered by the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources, there 
was much discussion as to what would be the 
most responsible course of action to take 
with respect to the future administrative 
arrangements for the agency's domestic pro- 
grams. It was the sense of the committee 
that the future of the Peace Corps would 
weigh heavily on what would be the future 
of the domestic programs. 

Mr. President, to address these concerns, 
the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON) 
proposed during full committee considera- 
tion of S. 239 that the committee agree to a 
resolution requesting the Governmental Af- 
fairs Committee to look into the question of 
where the ACTION programs should be 
housed, and report to the ful] Senate by 
June 4. 

Mr. President, the Governmental Affairs 
Committee was most responsive to the reso- 
lution submitted to it by our committee. The 
Governmental Affairs Committee held a day 
of hearings, receiving testimony from a range 
of witnesses concerned about the future of 
both the Peace Corps and the domestic pro- 
grams, and submitted a detailed report (No. 
96-199) to the full Senate on the day it 
was requested—June 4. It was the conclusion 
of the Governmental Affairs Committee— 
which voted 15 to 2—that none of the pro- 
grams now in the ACTION Agency should be 
transferred to other agencies. It is that com- 
mittee’s position that no compelling reasons 
have been identified to justify reorganization 
of the ACTION Agency, and to the contrary, 
that retaining the current organization 
structure, particularly in light of the Presi- 
dent's Executive order giving more autonomy 
to the Peace Corps within the ACTION 
Agency, would provide the best opportunity 
for all the volunteer programs to achieve the 
mission established for them by Congress. 

Mr. President, let me highlight the con- 
clusions of the Governmental Affairs Com- 
mittee's recommendations with respect to 
the Peace Corps: 

First. Association of Peace Corps with AC- 
T'ON helps insure continued emphasis on 
the small humanitarian nature of the volun- 
teer program. 

Second. The Peace Corps programs benefit 
from coordination with domestic programs. 

Third. The new Executive order protects 
Peace Corps autonomy. 

Fourth. Reorganization linking the Peace 
Corps with AID could lead to undue domi- 
nation by other foreign policy agencies. 

Fifth. The alternative of establishing the 
Peace Corps as & completely separate agency 
is unjustified at this time. 

Sixth. The alternative of establishing the 
Peace Corps as a quasi-Government founda- 
tion involved too great a separation from 
U.S. interests. 

Mr. President, the legitimate concerns of 
proponents of a Peace Corps transfer can be 
met within the existing administrative 
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structure of the ACTION Agency through 
the Executive order that the President has 
promulgated to give the Peace Corps a large 
measure of independence within the agency. 
I think we should give that new structure a 
chance to work. 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I oppose 
the amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from Utah. 

As one of only two former Peace Corps 
volunteers currently serving in the U.S. 
Senate, I believe it is important to the 
continued viability of the Peace Corps 
that it be an independent agency. 

At the outset, Mr. President, it is im- 
portant to note that the Senate has al- 
ready dealt with the separation of the 
Peace Corps from ACTION this year. On 
June 17 of this year, the Senate by a 
bipartisan vote of 52-to-45, expressed 
its support for an amendment to the 
State Department authorization bill sep- 
arating the Peace Corps from Action. 
Reestablishing the Peace Corps as an in- 
dependent agency has already been fully 
debated and acted on by the Senate. 

In 1961, the Peace Corps was first 
created as an independent agency. How- 
ever, in 1971, it was incorporated into 
the ACTION Agency. Since that time, I 
believe the Peace Corps has lost much 
of its visability and its effectiveness in 
recruiting motivated volunteers. As part 
of ACTION, the unique international 
mission of the Peace Corps has been 
blurred by its association with all the 
other domestic volunteer programs. Sep- 
aration from ACTION will help restore 
the public image and identity of the 
Peace Corps and enhance its recruiting 
efforts, I believe. 


The Peace Corps is a remarkable Gov- 
ernment program. It enjoys strong pub- 
lic support and a positive public image, 
which alone makes it unique among 
Government efforts. In order to maintain 
that strong support, the Peace Corps' 
image must not be diluted by its associ- 
ation with the larger ACTION Agency. 

One of the arguments used by oppo- 
nents of an independent Peace Corps is 
that it would cost more. I should point 
out, however, that the Congressional 
Budget Office has already determined 
that there will be no new costs arising 
from the separation of the Peace Corps 
from ACTION. If there are disputes 
about the cost impact of reestablishing 
the Peace Corps as an autonomous 
agency, we should listen to the Congres- 
sional Budget Office which we created, in 
part, to provide such estimates, rather 
than to an interested party like the 
ACTION agency. 


Finally, we come to the issue of the 
Peace Corps’ historic policy of complete 
and total separation from intelligence 
activities. Some have interpreted the 
move to reestablish the Peace Corps as 
an independent agency as a reaction to 
the nomination of Thomas Pauken to 
head ACTION. Mr. Pauken’s previous 
experience in military intelligence has 
caused concern that his oversight of the 
Peace Corps could blur the strict separa- 
tion of the Peace Corps from intelligence 
gathering activities. As a former Peace 
Corps volunteer in Central America, I 
am keenly aware of the importance of 
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insuring both the reality and the percep- 
tion of complete and total separation of 
the Peace Corps and intelligence func- 
tions. 


Separating the Peace Corps from 
ACTION will help insure that perception 
remains intact. However, it is not the 
primary reason, or even one of the more 
important reasons, to give the Peace 
Corps its independence back. The pri- 
mary reason is that an independent 
Peace Corps will be a stronger, more 
vital, and more effective Peace Corps. I 
urge my colleagues to oppose this amend- 
ment. 

A NEW BUREAUCRACY? 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, it seems to 
me that at a time when we are abolishing 
two newly created Federal agencies—the 
Departments of Energy and Education— 
it would be both costly and hypocritical 
to turn right around and establish a new 
bureaucracy—a separate Peace Corps. 

The total cost of separation is debata- 
ble, but it is generally agreed that it 
would range from OMPB's $3 million esti- 
mate to a 1979 Senate Governmental Af- 
fairs Committee report estimate of $15 
billion. This high estimate was broken 
down to $5.5 million for recruitment and 
communications, $7.1 million for admin- 
istrative services, $2.5 million for plan- 
ning and evaluation and $744,000 for 
other start-up costs. For an organization 
which effectively is already an autono- 
mous agency following the Peace Corps 
Autonomy Act of 1979, the cost associ- 
ated with separation would be an inex- 
cusable example of the squandering of 
taxpayers’ money at a time which we are 
seeking ways to cut the Federal budget. 

Separation of the Peace Corps from 
ACTION would actually grant it no more 
autonomy than it already has. With its 
budget and policy already separate from 
ACTION, the Peace Corps’ Director re- 
ports directly to the President—not to 
the Director of ACTION. In fact, only 
administrative, computer, and personnel 
services are shared, saving America’s 
taxpayers millions of dollars. 


Mr. President, the Senator from Kan- 
sas thinks it is significant that the only 
hearings held on this subject—more than 
2 years ago, by the Senate Governmental 
Affairs Committee—resulted in a 15 to 2 
vote opposing separation. Cost was a de- 
termining factor in that vote. The com- 
mittee did agree that the Peace Corps 
should be granted autonomy within 
ACTION, and not long afterward, the 
Peace Corp Autonomy Act was enacted. 
I should think that this solution would 
have effectively put to rest the question 
of an independent Peace Corps. The 
organization now has the best of two 
worlds—autonomy within ACTION, with 
a direct line to the President, and low 
costs. This is more than can be claimed 
for most agencies in the bureaucratic 
jungle we have created over the years. 


Mr. President, we have set out to re- 
duce a mammoth Federal budget. We 
have begun to dismantle two agencies in 
that pursuit. Let us not throw a monkey 
wrench into the operation by turning 
right around and burdening taxpayers 
with one more expensive agency. The 
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time for restraint in Government has 
arrived. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President I rise to- 
day in support of the action taken in the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee to 
separate the Peace Corps from the AC- 
TION Agency. Over its life the Peace 
Corps has sponsored the volunteer ef- 
forts of some 80,000 Americans serving 
the people of almost 100 countries 
around the world. 

Even though today the number of vol- 
unteers is significantly lower than at 
its peak, still the Peace Corps repre- 
sents a unique American contribution to 
international person-to-person under- 
standing. Its concept is still appealing 
after 20 years. 

American volunteers teaching the less 
advantaged of the developing world by 
working and living with them. One won- 
ders who benefits the most from the re- 
lationship, the farmer who learns new 
agricultural methods, the village which 
obtains a new water system, or the 
American volunteer whose life is en- 
riched by this unique experience of giv- 
ing. We must preserve its unique char- 
acter. 

Mr. President, I have come to the con- 
clusion that this can best be done out- 
side, and independent of, the ACTION 
Agency. While ACTION and the Peace 
Corps do share the characterization of 
volunteer agencies, their missions and 
clients are vastly different. 

Problems have existed in the ACTION- 
Peace Corps marriage since its inception 
in 1971. Although pushing for Peace 
Corps autonomy, I acceded to the wishes 
of former President Carter that the 
Peace Corps remain in ACTION but with 
increased independence. In May of 1979, 
in an effort to forestall a move to sepa- 
rate the Peace Corps from ACTION, 
President Carter issued Executive Order 
12137 which established a new semi- 
autonomous status for the Peace Corps 
within ACTION. 

I followed with interest the efforts of 
former Peace Corps Director, and Ohi- 
oan, Dick Celeste to make this arrange- 
ment work. The Senate may be inter- 
ested in knowing that after striving 
to implement Executive Order 12137, 
former Director Celeste is now of the 
opinion that the Peace Corps should be 
independent of ACTION in order to 
“renew its sense of mission and 
strengthen its program.” 


I hope the Senate will act to relieve 
the Peace Corps of the administrative 
burdens and bureaucratic loss of identity 
which its association with ACTION has 
imposed. I see no benefit to the Peace 
Corps from its connection with ACTION; 
the joint administration arrangement 
should now be set aside and the Peace 
Corps returned to the status it enjoyed 
during its first 10 years—a small but 
independent people-oriented interna- 
tional volunteer program. 


THE PEACE CORPS AND ACTION 


@ Mr. TSONGAS. Mr. President, the 
Senate today is being asked to consider 
an issue on which it has already ren- 
dered its judgment earlier this year. The 
issue is the separation of the Peace Corps 
from the ACTION Agency and the judg- 
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ment was affirmative. Today’s amend- 
ment would have us reverse that judg- 
ment. 

Mr. President, the sound reasons for 
separating the Peace Corps from 
ACTION are as convincing as they were 
on June 17. The Peace Corps began as 
an independent agency and thrived un- 
der that status for 10 years. The very 
special and very sensitive mission of the 
Peace Corps abroad distinguishes it from 
our foreign aid program, from our diplo- 
matic representation, and most emphati- 
cally from our intelligence operations 
overseas. 

The effectiveness of the Peace Corps 
has directly depended on the motivation, 
morale, and unique sense of purpose 
which an independent Peace Corps once 
and could again confer on the volunteers 
working at the local level in developing 
countries. 

It is crucial that the administration 
of the Peace Crops reflect and serve its 
unique mission. If such key functions 
as volunteer recruitment and commu- 
nications activities are performed by a 
parent agency such as ACTION, the 
Peace Corps suffers a loss in effective- 
ness. That is not to blame ACTION for 
purposely undermining the Peace Corps. 

No, the issue is essentially bureau- 
cratic. Can a large bureaucracy designed 
to serve disparate domestic volunteer 
activities deal effectively with the high- 
ly specialized recruitment and promo- 
tional activities required for an over- 
seas Third World developmental pro- 
gram? In my view, the answer is no. As 
a former volunteer, I think I can speak 
with some authority on the effectiveness 
of various approaches to Peace Corps 
recruitment and promotion. 

Those duties are best performed by 
Peace Corps personnel who know inti- 
mately the appeal and the challenge of 
working overseas with the Peace Corps. 

The proponents of the pending amend- 
ment are basing their argument on the 
question of cost. They maintain that 
separation of the Peace Corps from 
ACTION would add an additional $3 to 
$15 million to annual Peace Corps costs. 
My colleague from California has spoken 
eloquently on that question and has 
correctly pointed out the true range of 
additional costs which would fall below 
$3 million. 

I do not believe that the cost issue is 
irrelevant. The Reagan administration 
has asked the Peace Corps to absorb 
substantial cuts in funding for fiscal 
year 1982. Any additional costs which 
the Peace Corps would have to absorb 
would be burdensome. But I think it is 
important to view this question in per- 
spective. At stake is the long term fu- 
ture of the Peace Corps and its ability 
to thrive under its own direction. The 
relatively minor costs associated with 
separation are worth absorbing given 
the significant improvements in the 
overall administration of the Peace 
Corps to be gained from separation.e 

Mr. HATCH. I am prepared to vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CANNON (when his name was 
called). Mr. President, on this vote I 
have a pair with the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. Tsoncas). If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “nay.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” Therefore, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. ZORINSKY (when his name was 
called). Mr. President, on this vote I 
have a pair with the Senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. Dopp). If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “nay.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” Therefore, I withhold my vote. 


Mr. BAKER. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island (Mr. CHAFEE), 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. COHEN), 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
PRESSLER), the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
STEVENS), and the Senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. WEICKER) are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. DECONCINI), 
the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
Dopp), the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Exon), the Senator from Alabama (Mr. 
HEFLIN), the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
MATSUNAGA) , and the Senator from Mas- 


sachusetts (Mr. Tsoncas) are necessarily 
absent. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gor- 
TON). Are there any other Senators in 
the Chamber wishing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 39, 
nays 48, as follows: 

|Rolicall Vote No. 321 Leg.| 
YEAS—39 
Gold water 


gar 
Mattingly 
Murkowsk! 


Hatfield 
Hol 
Huddleston 


PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—2 


Cannon, for. 
Zorinsky, for. 


NOT VOTING—11 
Stevens 


Tsongas 
Weicker 


So Mr. Hatcu’s amendment (No. 556) 
was rejected. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. MOYNIHAN. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 496 

(Purpose: To postpone the establishment of 

the Peace Corps as an independent agency 

until October 1, 1982) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia. 

Mr. MATTINGLY. Mr. President, I 
have an amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. It postpones the establishment of 
the Peace Corps as an independent 
agency until October 1, 1982. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Georgia (Mr. MATTINGLY) 
proposes an unprinted amendment numbered 
496. 


Mr. MATHIAS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the further reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with, Mr. Pres- 
ident. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 45, lines 12 and 13, strike out “the 
date of enactment of this Act" and insert in 
lieu thereof “October 1, 1982". 

On page 45, line 18, strike out "are" and 
insert in lieu thereof “shall be". 

On page 45, line 21, strike out “the day 
before the date of enactment of this Act" 
and insert in lieu thereof “September 30, 
1982”. 

On page 46, line 5, strike out “before the 
date of the enactment of this Act are” and 
insert in lieu thereof "on September 30, 1982 
shall be". 

On page 47, lines 1 and 2, strike out “im- 
mediately before the date of enactment of 
this Act" and insert in lieu thereof "Sep- 
tember 30, 1982". 

On page 47, lines 3 and 4, strike out "the 
date of enactment of this Act" and insert 
in Meu thereof “October 1, 1982", 

On page 47, line 14, strike out "the date of 
enactment of this Act" and insert in lieu 
thereof “October 1, 1982". 

On page 49, between lines 1 and 2, insert 
the following: 

(b) The amendments and repeals made by 
ot (8) shall take effect on October 1, 

On page 49, line 2, strike out “(b)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(c)”. 

On page 49, lines 4 and 5, strike out “the 
date of the enactment of this Act” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “October 1, 1982”. 

On page 49, lines 8 and 9, strike out “the 
thirtieth day after the date of enactment 
of this Act" and insert in Meu thereof “Octo- 
ber 31, 1982”. 

On page 49, lines 20 and 21, strike out “the 
forty-fifth day after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act” and insert in lieu thereof 
“November 15, 1982”. 


Mr. MATTINGLY. Mr. President, the 
Senate amendment just passed makes 
Peace Corps separation from ACTION 
effective immediately. My amendment 
will place the effective date of separation 
on October 1, 1982. 

If we are going to separate Peace Corps 
from ACTION, I think we should proceed 
in an orderly, efficient, and responsible 
manner. Immediate separation would 
play havoc with the day to day opera- 
tions of ACTION and the Peace Corps. 

I can give one small example—the area 
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of recruitment. Currently, recruitment 
is a shared service of ACTION and the 
Peace Corps. The Peace Corps recruits 
volunteers 6 to 9 months in advance. In 
other words, at the present time, the 
ACTION-Peace Corps Office of Com- 
munications and Recruitment (OCR) is 
recruiting Peace Corps volunteers for the 
summer 1982 period. To disrupt this re- 
cruitment process in midstream and cre- 
ate two new recruitment offices immedi- 
ately—one for the Peace Corps and one 
for ACTION—would be chaotic. My 
amendment would allow for a reason- 
able transition period in which to effect 
separation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
HAWKINS). Who seeks recognition? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Madam President, I 
appreciate the interest of the Senator 
in trying to work out the most economi- 
cal means of operating Government in 
this regard. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
is advised, however, that the cost of sep- 
aration would be nothing like that which 
concerns him. The Peace Corps itself has 
prepared an analysis of the cost of sep- 
aration, and that analysis—which, in- 
cidentally, was prepared before this be- 
came a political issue and therefore is 
likely to have been the most objective 
analysis one can get—indicated that the 
cost of separation would be no more 
than $1 million and that that might be 
offset in large measure by budgetary 
savings which would result from the 
separation. 

OMB made an estimate after the issue 
had become politicized, after the admin- 
istration had gone on record as opposed 
to autonomy, and that was that the joint 
services utilized by ACTION and the 
Peace Corps at the outset save no more 
than $3 million a year. In other words, 
that would be the cost of separation. 
The OMB analysis—which, incidentally, 
appears in the committee report—states 
that the $3 million figure should be 
viewed as an outside estimate for addi- 
tional operating costs. I would think that 
those figures would be of some comfort. 

Mr. MATTINGLY. The Government 
has never been known for a proper ac- 
counting. I should think it would be 
pleased to be placed on a fiscal year ba- 
sis. That is the reason for putting it to 
October 1982, just for an orderly move- 
ment. 

Mr. MATHIAS. No. 1, I do not view 
the Government’s accounting system 
with the same sense of despair that the 
Senator seems to. But if we were talking 
about, let us say, terminating the exist- 
ence of the Department of Education or 
terminating the existence of the Depart- 
ment of Energy, then we might need a 
period of time in which to make the sep- 
aration. But here we are not really talk- 
ing about an enormous reorganization of 
Government. We are talking here about 
severing a few shared services—specifi- 
cally, the recruiting service and the com- 
puter service, which are used jointly by 
ACTION and the Peace Corps. 

The purpose of this, of course, is to 
give the Peace Corps better management 
of its programs and a clearer identity in 
the world. 


(Mrs. 
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It may very well be that there will not 
only be savings that result which offset 
the additional costs of separation, but 
also, in my judgment, the Peace Corps 
will become a very much more valuable 
agency in which to project American 
thoughts, American ideals, and Ameri- 
can policies in the world, and to project 
to the people of the world the concept 
that Americans are citizens of the world 
and are concerned about what is hap- 
pening in all the countries in which the 
Peace Corps operates. That is really the 
bottom line. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Madam President, 
who has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maryland has the floor. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield to the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Madam President, 
the able Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
MaTHIAS) has correctly assessed this 
situation. 

I can understand that the amendment 
was offered by my able colleague from 
Georgia (Mr. MATTINGLY) in the best of 
intent to make the transition of Peace 
Corps autonomy in a period of time, 
which would be perhaps, more eco- 
nomical. But, really, that is not a prob- 
lem in this situation. We feel with the 
figures available that the transfer will 
not be as costly as some believe. 

I only wish to add, with respect to the 
autonomy of the Peace Corps, that the 
action taken today in returning it to its 
original operational plan is more im- 
portant than most people who will read 
the action of the Senate wili realize. 
What we have done is very practical in 
connection with the effectiveness of the 
Peace Corps. 

As my colleagues know, I seldom vote 
for foreign aid, but I am a strong be- 
liever in the Peace Corps. I was a Mem- 
ber of Congress in 1961 when it came in- 
to being. I worked in those early weeks 
when we attempted to bring an under- 
standing of why this sort of effort should 
come into being; where not only the 
hands but also the hearts of people 
could come together; where not only 
would we say that we were tolerant but 
also that we were understanding; not 
onlv would we say that we wanted to 
work with other people; but also that we 
were doing just that. 

It was my privilege to work with the 
first Director of the Peace Corp, Sargent 
Shriver, and others, as the program be- 
gan to grow. It was my privilege to ad- 
dress the first Peace Corps group that 
left the United States to go overseas. 

I am proud of my association with the 
Peace Corps during its 20-year history. 
Through the Peace Corps we are hope- 
fully building a better world. 

So this action today, the favorite vote 
for the autonomy of the agency is indic- 
ative of the best judgment of the Sen- 
ate and, it is hoped, the approval of the 
American people. 

I hope the effort does not prevail to 
postpone to a year hence the change over 
to the autonomy of the Peace Corps. The 
Peace Corps conceived as it was with the 
best of desires and carried on with a 
minimum of mistakes, is à monument to 
what I call the very best in America. 
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Mr. MATHIAS. I thank the Senator 
from West Virginia. : 

Mr. CRANSTON. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MATTINGLY. Madam President, 
I ask for the yeas and nays on this 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Madam President, I 
should like to have the attention of the 
Senator from Georgia for a moment with 
respect to the cost factor. Various figures 
have been bandied about with which I 
would like to deal. 

Earlier I made reference to an inter- 
nal Peace Corps budget analysis, which 
was also cited by the chairman of the 
committee in debate on the Hatch 
amendment. That Peace Corps analysis 
estimates that after separation, the 
Peace Corps will actually save $1 mil- 
lion per year. This analysis is a detailed 
program-by-program analysis. 

This internal Peace Corps budget 
workup estimates a one-time cost for 
separation of $920,000. However, this 
one-time cost is more than made up 
for by the subsequent yearly savings of 
$1 million. So, the longer we delay, the 
longer it will take to get to the $1 million 
saving. 

According to this Peace Corps esti- 
mate, the budgetary savings will be a 
result of two factors. First, the analysis 
states that several functions performed 
by the ACTION Agency as a part of the 
joint support services are duplicated in 
the existing Peace Corps function;. 
Therefore, according to the Peace Corps 
budget projection, little or no additional 
costs would be incurred by the Peace 
Corps as a result of autonomy. 

Second, the remaining functions to 
be transferred will be exclusively tailored 
to meet Peace Corps needs rather than 
having to meet the needs of two 
agencies. 

According to this analysis, that will 
result not only in reduced cost but also 
more effective services, not because the 
ACTION Agency provides the services 
inefficiently or badly but simply ‘be- 
cause the Peace Corps will be designing 
the functions to serve itself. 

This analysis is very significant. 
Whatever one-time cost arises out of 
separation will be more than compen- 
sated for by the annual savings to the 
Peace Corps once it has control of its 
entire budget and expenditures. 

Let me also say, in closing, that we 
have delayed too long already. We have 
waited too long for this separation voted 
for overwhelmingly by both authorizing 
committees over 5 months ago and 
by the full Senate in June. The situation 
right now is critical. A year’s delay would 
be devastating to the activities of the 
Peace Corps and to its effectiveness. 

This week alone the ACTION Agency 
unilaterally laid off 70 Peace Corps re- 
cruiters. As Senator Percy has noted, 
this reduction is taken at the height of 
the recruiting season, a devastating blow 
to the work of the Peace Corps. We can- 
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not let this demoralizing, very negative 
situation continue. 

There may not be much remaining of 
the Peace Corps if we continue to wait. 

Mr. MATTINGLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CRANSTON. I yield. 

Mr. MATTINGLY. Madam President, 
does the Senator wish to have the 
amendment revised to where it would be 
of no cost, separate the cost from it, but 
we write into the amendment that we 
guarantee no cost? 

Mr. CRANSTON. The amendment is 
already serving that purpose. There is no 
ultimate cost. It is a net saving. 

Mr. MATTINGLY. We could write in 
on page 48 between lines 2 and 3 and 
make the comment that prohibits use of 
funds to separate the Peace Corps. None 
of the funds authorized to be appropri- 
ated by this act or by any other pro- 
vision of the law shall be made available 
for the purpose of separation of the Peace 
Corps from ACTION, and then one other 
small technical thing and then we could 
modify it also to agree with the distin- 
guished Senator from Maryland and 
change that date to March 31, 1982, at no 
cost. 

Mr. CRANSTON. That would serve no 
constructive purpose. The delay proposed 
by the pending amendment will cost 
money rather than save it. Separation 
will save money. There will be $920,000— 
we recognize that—start-up cost, the 
one-time cost of separation; but there- 
after we wil save $1 million a year 
according to the detailed Peace Corps 
analysis I have entered into the RECORD. 

So, the longer we wait, the more we 
are wasting the taxpayers' money. 

Mr. MATTINGLY. I withdraw the 
modification then. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, if there 
be no other Member of the Senate who 
wishes to speak on this subject, I move 
to table the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MATTINGLY). The question is on agree- 
ing to the motion to lay on the table 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia. 

(Putting the question.) 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the mo- 
tion was agreed to. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has not announced its decision. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Will the Chair please 
announce the vote? 

Will the Presiding Officer please an- 
nounce the vote? Regular order. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Maryland to lay on 
the table the amendment of the Senator 
from Georgia. 

On this motion, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 
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Mr. BOREN (when his name was 
called). Mr. President, on this vote I 
have a pair with the Senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. Dopp), who is not able to 
be present today. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote "aye." If I were 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
Therefore, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. PACKWOOD (after having voted 
in the negative). Mr. President, on this 
vote I have a pair with the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Tsoncas) . If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “aye.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BAKER. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island (Mr. CHAFEE), 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER), the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
McCLuRE), the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. Presser), the Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS), the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. Symms), the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. Tower), and the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER) 
aro necessarily absent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. Cannon), the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. DECONCINI), 
the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
Dopp), and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Tsoncas) are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. CANNON) would vote “yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
HAWKINS). Are there any other Senators 
in the Chamber wishing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 49, 
nays 37, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 322 Leg.] 


Andrews Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 
Moynihan 
Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 
Pryor 
Randolph 
Riegle 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 


Specter 
Stafford 
Williams 
Zorinsky 


NAYS—37 


Grassley 
Hatch 
Hawkins 
Hayakawa 
Heflin 
Heinz 
Helms 
Humphrey 
Jepsen 
Laxalt 
Long 

L 


ugar 
Mattingly 
PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—2 
Boren, against. 
Packwood, against. 


NOT VOTING—12 
Goldwater Symms 
McClure Tower 
Pressler Tsongas 
Stevens Weicker 


So the motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


Murkowski 


Durenberger 
East 


Garn 


Cannon 
Chafee 
DeConcini 
Dodd 
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Mr. KASTEN. I move to reconsider the 
vote by which the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. ‘ 

Mr. MOYNIHAN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 497 


(Purpose: To prohibit the transfer of eco- 
nomic and military assistance to countries 
represented at the meeting of Foreign 
Ministers and Heads of Delegations of Non- 
Aligned Courtries which fail to dissociate 
themselves from the Communique of Sep- 
tember 28, 1981) 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Madam President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from New York (Mr. MOYNI- 
HAN), for himself, Mr. BRADLEY, and Mr. 
CHILES, proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 497. 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 84, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 


NONALINED COUNTRIES 


Section 716(a). None of the funds author- 
ized to be appropriated by the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, may be fur- 
nished, and no sales may be made, no credits 
extended, and no loans guaranteed under the 
Arms Export Control Act, with respect to any 
country represented at the Meeting in New 
York, on September 25 and 28, 1981, of the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs and Heads of 
Delegations of the Non-Alined Countries to 
the 36th General Session of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations which does not 
dissociate itself from the statements con- 
cerning the United States of America con- 
tained in the Communique issued from that 
meeting. 

(b) With respect to the nations concerned, 
the Secretary of State shall determine 
whether this condition has been met, and 
from time to time will report his determina- 
tion to the Congress. 

(c) This section shall not apply to any as- 
sistance to other countries authorized by the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954, as amended, or to medical 
supplies, disaster relief, or other humani- 
tarian assistance, as the Secretary of State 
may determine. 


(d) The President may waive the prohibi- 
tion contained in this section if he deter- 
mines, and so reports to the Congress, that 
furnishing such assistance would further the 
foreign policy interests of the United States. 


(Mr. MATTINGLY assumed the 
chair). 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, the 
subject which I raise now is one to which 
I have addressed each of the Members of 
the Senate in a letter. 


It concerns the courageous and deeply 
responsible act of this Nation’s Perman- 
ent Representative at the United Na- 
tions, Jeane J. Kirkpatrick. 


On October 6, Ambassador Kirkpatrick 


wrote to representatives of 40 nonalined 
countries who had been associated with 
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a communique, issued at the conclu- 
sion of a meeting of Foreign Minister 
and U.N. ambassadors of the Movement 
of Non-Aligned Countries. 

She quite rightly described this docu- 
ment as consisting of “base lies and mali- 
cious attacks upon the good name of the 
United States." She said the communi- 
que was replied with "vicious lies" and 
asked these other ambassadors whether 
they really did subscribe to these views 
and, indeed, asked if they would dis- 
sociate themselves from them. 

It is in order to support the Ambassa- 
dor, for the communique was every bit as 
hostile toward the United States as Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick indicated, that I have sub- 
mitted this amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 498 
(Purpose: To discourage the transfer of eco- 
nomic and military assistance to coun- 
tries represented at the meeting of For- 
eign Ministers and Heads of Delegations 
of Non-Aligned Countries which fail to 
dissociate themselves from the Communi- 

que of September 28, 1981) 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, in 
order that the action which we take to- 
day in support of our Ambassador at the 
United Nations, should be as nearly as 
possible to unanimous, I have lately dis- 
cussed this matter with the ever gener- 
ous and always open-minded chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The distinguished Senator from Illi- 
nois has told us that he would have felt 
compelled to oppose the particular form 
of the amendment I had intended to 
offer at this point. That amendment 
would have established a prohibition on 
the transfer of economic or military as- 
sistance to any nonalined country 
which failed to dissociate itself from the 
September communique. 

The chairman is, however, prepared to 
accept a variation which accomplishes 
as well the purpose I had in mind. My 
purpose is to provide an opportunity for 
this body to express its firmest support 
for the action of Ambassador Kirkpat- 
rick. This is also an occasion for the 
Senate to say to the world that there are 
things which a nation says about the 
United States at some risk to the bilat- 
eral relationship. I mean that it should 
be made clear that it is not possible any 
longer for officials of other governments 
to say anything at all about this country 
and assume there will be no consequence 
of any kind. 

With that in mind, and with an ex- 
pression of my gratitude to the chair- 
man and his colleagues on the Foreign 
Relations Committee for their contri- 
butions, I send to the desk a substitute 
for the amendment now pending and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
ABDNOR). The clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from New York (Mr. MovNi- 
HAN), for himself, Mr. BRADLEY, and Mr. 
CHILES, proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 498 to unprinted amendment 
numbered 497. 


(Mr. 
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Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 84, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 

In lieu of the pending amendment, substi- 
tute the following: 

NONALINED COUNTRIES 

SEC. 716. (a) In considering whether to 
provide assistance, make sales, extend cred- 
its, or guarantee loans under the provisions 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, or the Arms Export Control Act, 
to any country represented at the Meeting 
of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs and Heads 
of Delegations of the Non-Aligned Countries 
to the 36th Session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations on September 25 and 
28, 1981, the President shall take into ac- 
count whether such country has dissociated 
itself from the Communique issued follow- 
ing the meeting. 

(b) Within 30 days of enactment of this 
section, the President shall send a report to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Senate setting forth the countries which 
have dissociated themselves from the Com- 
munique together with a full description of 
the method of dissociation and the forum 
in which the dissociation has been made. 
The President shall transmit with the re- 
port a copy of each statement of dissocia- 
tion. 

(c) Within 30 days after the receipt of a 
statement of dissociation from any country 
the President shall transmit a copy of the 
statement of dissociation together with a full 
description of the method of dissociation and 
the forum in which the dissociation is made 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Senate. 

(d) On page 84, line 4, strike out “Sec. 
716." and write 1n lieu thereof “Sec. 717." 


Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on this amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is & sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I will be brief in this 
matter. There are others who will un- 
doubtedly wish to speak. Senators 
BRADLEY and CHILES join in cosponsoring 
my original amendment and, if possible, 
will surely want to be heard. 

It is sufficient to lay out the purpose 
of this action. In order to do that, a 
moment of background is necessary. 

As is their practice, the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs and the heads of U.N. 
delegations of the 97 nonalined nations, 
as they call themselves, convened at the 
time of the opening of the current ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. They met 
this year in New York, on the 25th and 
28th of September, under the chairman- 
ship of the Cuban foreign minister. 
There was subsequently issued from that 
meeting a communique of unparalleled 
viciousness toward the purposes, the 
character, the credibility, and the good 
name of the United States of America. 

It was not a break with the past, I am 
sorry to say. It was in many ways simply 
an extension of what has been going on 
for a very long time, as the totalitarian 
states, together with other unfree coun- 
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tries, have come to dominate the United 
Nations. As they have become more 
numerous than the countries which have 
elected governments, they have increas- 
ingly turned the institutions of the U.N. 
against the very democracies which 
created the U.N. They have with even 
greater frequency, and viciousness, used 
the forums of the U.N. to attack and dis- 
credit the Western societies and most 
especially the United States. 

Too long we have been reluctant to 
say to these countries that there are 
limits to what can be said about our 
country without any consequences in the 
relations between ourselves and them. 

In that mood, and with a marvelous 
sense of appropriateness, Ambassador 
Kirkpatrick wrote on October 6, to some 
40 nations that had associated them- 
selves with the September Communique, 
the most recent, and perhaps the most 
vituperative, slander of the United States 
at the United Nations. 

There were 40 with which we had as- 
sumed our relationship to be relatively 
good. I do not mean necessarily that our 
relations had been friendly, but that they 
were not hostile. She said she was 
stunned. I read from her letter: 

Quite frankly, I was startled to find your 
government associated with the Communi- 
que ... Iam startled that you or your gov- 
ernment would or could associate yourselves 
with a document composed of such base lies 
and malicious attacks upon the good name of 
the United States. 


I would also note that she said: 

I can assure you, Your Excellency, that I 
would never allow the United States to be 
associated with any document from any 
group—no matter how large or diverse—that 
contained such vicious and erroneous lan- 
guage against your country. 


Ambassador Kirkpatrick then asked 
could she not hear from the nation to 
whom she addressed her letter whether 
it wished to disassociate itself from that 
communique. To read one last time from 
her letter, she said: 

Convinced that this communique does not 
represent your views, I would very much ap- 
preciate hearing from you about it. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor at this 
point the communique of the nonalined, 
the October 6 letter from our dis- 
tinguished Ambassador, of whom we are 
all so proud, Ambassador Kirkpatrick, 
and a list of the names of the countries 
= ambassadors to whom the letter was 
sent. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ANNEX 
(Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
and Heads of Delegations of the Non- 

Aligned Countries to the 36th Session of 

the General Assembly of the United Na- 

tions 25 and 28 September 1981) 

COMMUNIQUE 
I 

1. The Ministers of Foreign Affairs and 
Heads of Delegation of the Non-Aligned 
Countries to the 36th Session of the United 
Nations General Assembly held their meet- 
ing at the Headquarters of the Organization 
on 25 and 28 September 1981, with a view to 
considering their actions in connection with 
the items to be considered during the current 
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session which are of special concern to the 
non-aligned countries. 

2. The Meeting welcomed the independence 
of Belize, greeted its entry into the United 
Nations and admitted it as a full member of 
the Movement of Non-Aligned Countries, The 
Meeting also considered and approved the ad- 
mission of Ecuador as a full member of the 
Movement, The steady growth in the num- 
ber of non-aligned countries is a testimony 
to the growing relevance and importance of 
the policy of non-alignment and the Move- 
ment of Non-Aligned Countries. 

3. The Meeting took note of the Chair- 
man's Report on the activities of the non- 
aligned countries since the Ministerial Con- 
ference held in New Delhi, and urged all non- 
aligned countries to continue their efforts 
towards the fulfillment of the decisions taken 
by the VI Summit Conference as well as those 
of the above-mentioned Ministerial Confer- 
ence and the Extraordinary Ministerial Meet- 
ing of the Coordinating Bureau on Namibia 
held in Algeria. 

4. The Meeting expressed satisfaction that 
the Eighth Emergency Special Session of the 
United Nations General Assembly called upon 
all States, in view of the threat to inter- 
national peace and security posed by the 
apartheld regime of South Africa, to impose 
against that country the comprehensive 
mandatory sanctions in accordance with the 
provisions of the Charter and to cease all 
dealings with the apartheid regime of South 
Africa in order to totally isolate that country. 
The Ministers and Heads of Delegations com- 
mitted themselves fully to the implementa- 
tion of the resolution adopted by the Eighth 
Emergency Special Session of the General 
Assembly. 

5. The Meeting took note of the report by 
the Foreign Ministers of Cuba, India and 
Zambia and the Head of the Political Depart- 
ment of the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion to bring about a peaceful solution to 
the confiict between Iran and Iraq. The 
Meeting commended these endeavors and 


requested them to continue their important 
efforts in accordance with the mandate 
given to them by the Conference of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs of Non-Aligned Countries, 
held in New Delhi. 


The Ministers of Foreign Affairs and Heads 
of Delegations took note with great satisfac- 
tion of the decision unanimously adopted by 
the 18th Summit Conference of the Heads 
of State and Government of the Organization 
of African Unity regarding the candidature 
of H. E. Mr. Salim Ahmed Salim, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of the United Republic of 
Tanzania to the post of Secretary-General of 
the United Nations and decided to fully sup- 
port this candidature. 


II 


6. The Ministers and Heads of Delegations 
noted with great concern that the 36th Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations is being held in an atmosphere of 
continuing deterioration of international 
peace and security. As assessed by the VI 
Conference of Heads of State or Government 
of Non-Aligned Countries held in Havana in 
September 1979 and reiterated by the Minis- 
terial Conference of Non-Aligned Countries 
held in New Delhi in February 1981, the crisis 
in the process of détente, the policy of bloc 
rivalry and spheres of influence, manifested 
in the senseless and very dangerous escala- 
tion of the arms race, particularly in its nu- 
clear aspect, and the total suspension of 
meaningful negotiations on the halting and 
reversal of the arms race and the obsession 
to negotiate from positions of strength, the 
use or threat of use of force, aggression, mili- 
tary intervention, foreign occupation, involv- 
ing the introduction and presence of foreign 
troops, mercenaries or irregulars under any 
pretext whatsoever against the sovereignty, 
independence and territorial integrity of 
States, and interference in their internal 
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affairs, and in the obstruction of the struggle 
of the peoples under colonial or alien dom- 
ination for self-determination and national 
independence; the continued existence and 
aggravation of focal points of tension and 
aggression, particularly in the Middle East, 
Southern Africa, South-West Asia, South- 
East Asia, North-East Asia, the Caribbean 
and Central America, have brought the world 
closer to the brink of a worldwide conflict. 
Such a policy is leading to the resurgence 
of the cold war to new and alarming propor- 
tions thus increasing the danger of war and 
the total annihilation of mankind. 

The Ministers and Heads of Delegation 
reiterated their concern over the acceleration 
of the arms race, particularly in the nuclear 
armaments race, the stockpiling of all kinds 
of weapons of mass destruction, the develop- 
ment of newer and more destructive and 
lethal weapons systems such as the neutron 
bomb, as well as attempts to promote new 
and dangerous concepts of "limited nuclear 
war" aimed at blurring the distinction be- 
tween nuclear and conventional warfare. 
They emphasized the special role and respon- 
sibility of the Great Powers in halting and 
reversing the arms race, in particular the nu- 
clear arms race, and called upon them to 
immediately and resolutely start with the 
serious negotiations aiming at the elimina- 
tion of the threat of a global nuclear war 
and the implementation of disarmament 
measures with a view to achieving general 
and complete disarmament. In this connec- 
tion, the Ministers and Heads of Delegation 
urged all member States to exert their maxi- 
mum efforts for the success of the Second 
Speciai Session of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations devoted to disarmament, 
to be held in 1982. 

The Ministers and Heads of Delegation re- 
called the very important appeal made at 
their Conference in New Delhi, in which they 
called upon all nations and peoples and their 
leaders to earnestly work for the avoidance 
of war and the consolidation of international 
peace and security through the implementa- 
tion of the principle of active peaceful coex- 
istence in relations among all States, the 
avoidance of measures leading to con- 
frontation, the elimination of foreign inter- 
vention and interference in the internal af- 
fairs of States; for strict adherence to the 
principles of the non-use or threat of use of 
force; for non-acquisition of territories by 
force; for the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes; for the halting and reversal of the 
arms race, particularly the nuclear arms 
race; for the exercise of the right to self-de- 
termination and independence of peoples 
under colonial, alien and racist domination 
as well as under foreign occupation; for full 
respect for the sovereignty and national in- 
dependence of all countries; for consistent 
adherence to the objectives, principles and 
provisions of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, and for urgent practical measures 
aimed at the establishment of a New Inter- 
national Economic Order. The Ministers and 
Heads of Delegations urged the Great Powers 
to work for a relaxation of international ten- 
sions. They stated that the process of detente 
should be universal in scope and in geo- 
graphic application, They stressed that secu- 
rity for all States must be ensured and that 
all States, particularly non-aligned coun- 
tries, must actively participate on an equal 
footing in the peace-preserving process. 

The Meeting recalled the conclusion of the 
Ministerial Conference held in New Delhi to 
encourage efforts for the general reduction 
of tensions and to oppose foreign interfer- 
ence and intervention from whatever quarter 
in Africa, Asia, Latin America and Europe. 
To that end, the Meeting decided to intensify 
efforts by the non-aligned countries for the 
early adoption by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations of the Declaration of In- 
admissibility of Intervention and Interfer- 
ence in Internal Affairs of States. 
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The Ministers and Heads of Delegations 
recalled that the holding of the meeting of 
the Security Council, in accordance with the 
decision of the Extraordinary Ministerial 
Meeting of the Coordinating Bureau of the 
Movement of Non-Aligned Countries in Al- 
giers was intended to impel and promote the 
just cause of the people of Namibia. 

The Ministers and Heads of Delegation 
noted with regret and concern that the Se- 
curity Council had fallen short of its funda- 
mental responsibility for the maintenance 
of international peace and security when the 
Resolutions proposing comprehensive and 
mandatory sanctions against South Africa 
under Chapter 7 of the Charter of the United 
Nations met with the veto of the three West- 
ern Permanent Members of the Council, on 
80 April 1981. 

They reaffirmed that Namibia is the legal 
responsibility of the United Nations until it 
reaches true self-determination and na- 
tional independence, in accordance with 
Resolution 435 (1978) of the Security Coun- 
cil and with the relevant Resolutions of the 
United Nations General Assembly, inter alia, 
Resolution 2145 (XXI) of 27 October 1966 
and 2248 (S-V) of 19 May 1977. 

They firmly rejected certain maneuvers 
aimed at undermining the international 
consensus as expressed in Resolution 435 
(1978) of the Security Council and to de- 
spoil the oppressed people of Namibia of its 
hard-won victories in its national liberation 
struggle. 

The Ministers and Heads of Delegation ex- 
pressed their grave concern about the threat 
to international peace and security posed by 
racist South Africa's continued illegal occu- 
pation of Namibia, its repeated wanton and 
unprovoked acts of aggression against neigh- 

States, its reprehensible policy of 
apartheid, and its acquisition in collabora- 
tion with certain western countries of nu- 
clear weapons. 

The Meeting expressed its deep concern 
over the rapidly deteriorating situation in 
South Africa itself as characterized by the 
stepped-up brutal oppression, militarization 
of the entire country, as well as the murder 
of ANC leaders and activists. In reaffirming 
the nonaligned position that there would 
be no peace, stability and security in south- 
ern Africa until the apartheid system is de- 
stroyed and replaced by a democratic so- 
ciety, the Meeting renewed its unswerving 
support for the national liberation move- 
ments recognized by the Organization of 
African Unity. The Meeting commended the 
National Liberation Movements of South 
Africa, particularly the African National 
Congress, for the intensified mass political 
mobilization and armed action against 
strategic installations. It also commended 
the people of New Zealand and the United 
States of America for their resolute opposi- 
tion to the Springboks rugby tour to these 
two countries undertaken in violation of the 
United Nations position calling for the sev- 
erance or sports ties with South Africa. The 
Meeting called for the strengthening of the 
world campaign for the unconditional re- 
lease of Nelson Mandela and all political 
prisoners, for the securing of Prisoner-of- 
War status to all captured freedom fighters, 
and for the comprehensive and mandatory 
sanctions against the apartheid regime of 
South Africa. 

They further forcefully condemned the 
fact that the apartheid regime of South 
Africa has persistently refused to comply 
with the decisions and Resolutions of the 
United Nations providing for Namibia’s 
transition to independence. In this regard, 
they deplored the recent vetos in the Secu- 
rity Council by three Western Permanent 
Members of the Council of proposals for the 
imposition on racist South Africa of com- 
prehensive and mandatory sanctions under 
Chapter VII of the United Nations Charter. 
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The Ministers and Heads of Delegation 
reaffirmed that Security Council Resolution 
435 (1978) endorsing the United Nations Plan 
for the Independence of Namibia is the only 
basis for a negotiated settlement of the 
Question of Namibia and demanded the im- 
mediate commencement of the uncondition- 
al implementation of that resolution without 
prevarication, qualification or modification 
and not later than 31 December 1981. 

The Meeting reaffirmed its support for the 
South West Africa People’s Organization as 
the sole and authentic representative of the 
Namibian people and called upon member 
States to render increased and sustained sup- 
port, and material, financial military and 
other assistance to the South West Africa 
People's Organization to enable it to in- 
tensify its struggle for the liberation of 
Namibia. 

The Meeting further expressed its satisfac- 
tion that, pursuant to the VI Summit Con- 
ference decision, a Non-Aligned Solidarity 
Fund for Namibia has been established. The 
Ministers and Heads of Delegation decided 
that a Pledging Conference for the Fund 
should be held in New York in November 
1981, and they called upon all members, 
observers and guests of the Movement of 
Non-Aligned Countries to contribute gener- 
ously to the Fund. 

The Meeting strongly condemned the 
apartheid regime of South Africa for using 
its armed forces, mercenaries and its puppets 
for its massive aggression against Angola. It 
deplored the action of the United States in 
preventing the Security Council, by the exer- 
cise of the veto, from discharging its respon- 
sibilities 1n the face of unprovoked aggres- 
sion by South Africa against Angola. This 
action has encouraged the racist authorities 
of Pretoria into new acts of military aggres- 
sion and adventures. The Meeting demanded 
that the apartheid regime of South Africa 
pay reparations to the Government of Angola 
for the damage inflicted resulting from that 
aggression. The Meeting called upon member 
States to extend all support and assistance, 
including military assistance, to the Front 
Line States in order to assist them in de- 
fending their sovereignty and territorial 
integrity. 

The Ministers and Heads of Delegation 
noted with satisfaction the decisions adopted 
by the Eighth Conference of Heads of State 
and Government of the Organization of Afri- 
can Unity and its committee of implementa- 
tion, regarding the organization of a general 
and free referendum of self-determination in 
the territory of Western Sahara. 

The Ministers and Heads of Delegation 
were convinced that the immediate imple- 
mentation of these decisions would ensure 
the full exercise by the people of Western 
Sahara of their inalienable right of self- 
determination in accordance with the United 
Nations General Assembly Resolution 1514 
(XV), the principles of the Movement of 
Non-Aligned Countries and the United Na- 
tions Charter and would also fulfill the aspi- 
rations of the peoples of the region for peace, 
stability and cooperation. 


Iv 


The Ministers and Heads of Delegations re- 
called the declaration of the VI Summit 
Conference in Havana in September 1979 
and the Ministerial Conference that was held 
in February 1981 in New Delhi and reaffirmed 
that the Question of Palestine is at the core 
of the problem of the Middle East, and that 
any solution to this confilct demands, on the 
one hand, the exercise by the Palestinian 
people of their inalienable rights, including 
the right of return, the right to self-deter- 
mination, and tke right to establish their 
sovereign and independent State in Palestine 
and, on the other hand, the complete and 
unconditional withdrawal by Israel from all 
Palestinian and Arab territories occupied 
since 1967, including Jerusalem. 
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The Meeting called upon all States to as- 
sist and facilitate actions and movements 
by the Palestinian people, under the leader- 
ship of the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion, to pursue its efforts and legitimate 
struggle to achieve its inalienable rights, in- 
cluding the right of return, right of self- 
determination and right to establish its own 
independent sovereign State in Palestine, in 
the context of a comprehensive and just 
settlement that would ensure peace and 
stability in the region. 

The Meeting condemned all initiatives to 
impose those provisions of the Camp David 
Accords purporting to determine the future 
of the Palestinian people and Palestinian 
territories occupied by Israel in spite of the 
fact that the United Nations General Assem- 
bly resolution declared that those provisions 
had no validity. They also condemned any 
partial or separate solution and any agree- 
ment that would harm the rights of the 
Arab countries and the Palestinian people; 
violate the principles and resolutions of the 
Movement of Non-Aligned Countries and 
the United Nations General Assembly or pre- 
vent the liberation of Jerusalem and the oc- 
cupied Palestinian and Arab territories and 
the attainment and full exercise by the Pales- 
tinian people of their inalienable national 
rights. 

The Ministers and Heads of Delegation 
condemned Israeli policies of aggression and 
expansionism intensified recently against the 
Palestinian people, in particular in the terri- 
tories occupied since 1967, the expropriation 
of land, the establishment of settlements and 
the usurpation of water and other natural 
resources which are considered essential for 
the livelihood of the Palestinian people. 

They recalled Security Council Resolutions 
465 (1980) and 478 (1980) and condemned 
the promulgation of the “fundamental iaw 
on Jerusalem” as well as all other measures 
tending to alter the demographic composi- 
tion, the geographic character and the in- 
stitutional structure of the occupied Arab 
territories. 

The Ministers and Heads of Delegation 
strongly condemned Israeli measures aiming 
at the Judaization of the Holy City of Jeru- 
salem including the ongoing excavations 
under and around the Moslem holy places of 
worship. 

Furthermore, they expressed their most 
profound concern over the continuing deep 
diggings and excavations beneath the Al-Agsa 
Mosque and the Dome of the Rock within the 
Haram al-Shareef holy sanctuary in Jeru- 
salem which threaten the collapse of these 
millenia-old structures. They endorsed the 
UNESCO resolution of 11 September 1981 
to place East Jerusalem on UNESCO’s World 
Heritage Committee list, in order to safeguard 
the cultural and historical sifes in the City. 

The Ministers and Heads of Delegation 
denounced the project for the digging of a 
canal joining the Mediterranean and Dead 
Seas and declared that its opening would 
constitute an act of aggression that would 
threaten international peace and security. 
They called on all countries not to provide 
Israel with human or moral support, or polit- 
ical and economic assistance, including the 
necessary equipment for the construction of 
this canal. 

The Meeting condemned Israeli policies 
and practices aimed at imposing the Israeli 
nationality on Syrian citizens under Israeli 
occupation in the Golan Helghts. 

The Ministers and Heads of Delegation re- 
called Resolution ES-7/2, adopted by the 
General Assembly at its Emergency Special 
Session (July 1980) and noted with grave 
concern that since that date the recommen- 
dations of the General Assembly and of the 
Committee on the Exercise of the Inallen- 
able Rights of the Palestinian People have 
not yet been implemented. They invited the 
Security Council to consider the situation 
and adopt measures without further delay 
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with a view to enabling the Palestinian peo- 
ple to exercise their inalienable rights. They 
condemned the hostile position of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America 
toward the inalienable national rights of the 
Palestinian people and its sole legitimate 
representative, the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization. 

The Ministers and Heads of Delegation de- 
cided that an extraordinary meeting of the 
Coordinating Bureau at the Ministerial level 
should be held at the appropriate time to 
undertake an evaluation of the situation and 
take practical measures to strengthen com- 
prehensive assistance to the struggle of the 
Palestinian people and to attain and freely 
exercise its inalienable rights under the lead- 
ership of the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion. 

The Ministers and Heads of Delegation 
expressed grave concern at the continued 
escalation of the barbaric attacks by Israel 
on southern Lebanon and Palestinian refugee 
camps in Lebanon. They recalled that the 
Sixth Summit Conference considered that 
aggression, carried out by land, sea and air, 
as tantamount to genocide of the Lebanese 
people and the Palestinian refugees, with 
Israel using the most sophisticated weapons 
supplied by the United States of America. 

The Ministers and Heads of Delegation 
noted with concern that the Government of 
the United States is currently engaged in the 
conclusion of a “strategic alliance” in the 
Middle East instead of participating in the 
endeavors to achieve a comprehensive and 
Just solution based on Israel's total and un- 
conditional withdrawal from all the occupied 
Palestinian and Arab territories and the res- 
toration of the inalienable rights of the Pal- 
estinian people. They declared their grave 
concern over the development of the "'stra- 
tegic cooperation" between the Governments 
of the United States of America and Israel, 
which confirms the role of the latter as a 
true bridgehead of imperialism, as an element 
threatening the stability of the countries in 
the Middle East region as well as interna- 
tional peace and security. 

The Ministers and Heads of Delegations 
strongly condemned the naked Israel! aggres- 
sion on the Iraqi nuclear installations de- 
voted exclusively to peaceful purposes as an 
act of state terrorism and a blatant violation 
of the sovereignty of a non-aligned country. 
The Meeting reaffirmed the inalienable right 
of non-aligned countries to develop nuclear 
energy for peaceful purposes in conformity 
with their priorities, interests and needs 
The Ministers and Heads of Delegation re- 
affirmed the General Assembly resolutions 
concerning Israeli nuclear armaments, the 
Security Council Resolution 487 of 18 June 
1981, and demanded that Israel comply with 
said Resolutions. In particular, the Meeting 
called upon the Security Council to take 
effective measures against Israel in accord- 
ance with Chapter VII of the United Nations 
Charter, and they pledged themselves to work 
at the 36th Session of the General Assembly 
to adopt decisions that will prevent Israel 
from committing further acts of aggression 
and force it to comply with the norms of 
international law, the principles of the Char- 
ter and the provisions of the relevant resolu- 
tions of the United Nations. 

The Non-Aligned Countries called upon all 
States, and especially the United States of 
America, to refrain from giving Israel any 
human, military, political or economic assist- 
ance that might encourage it to pursue its 
aggressive policies against the Arab countries 
and the Palestinian people. 

The Ministers and Heads of Delegation re- 
iterated their support for Lebanon’s sover- 
eignty, territorial integrity, unity and politi- 
cal independence, and called for the full im- 
plementation of Security Council Resolution 
425 (1981). They condemned continued Is- 
raeli aggression and acts of violence against 
Lebanon and interference in Lebanon's na- 
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tional affairs. They condemned, in particular, 
the recent Israeli raids on South Lebanon 
and Beirut, which caused heavy casualties 
among the Lebanese civilian population and 
extensive damage to property. In that con- 
text, they recalled Security Council Resolu- 
tion 490 (1981), which reads as follows: 

“The Security Council, 

“Reaffirming the urgent appeal made by 
the President and the members of the Secu- 
rity Council on 17 July 1981 (S/14599) which 
reads as follows: 

""The President of the Security Council 
and the members of the Council, after hear- 
ing the report of the Secretary-General, ex- 
press their deep concern at the extent of the 
loss of life and the scale of the destruction 
caused by the deplorable events that have 
been taking place for several days in 
Lebanon. 

"'"They launch an urgent appeal for an 
immediate end to all armed attacks and for 
the greatest restraint so that peace and quiet 
may be established in Lebanon and a just 
and lasting peace in the Middle East as a 
whole.’ 

“Taking note of the report of the Secretary- 
General in this respect, 

"1. Calls for an immediate cessation of all 
armed attacks; 

“2. Reaffirms its commitment to the sover- 
eignty, territorial integrity and independ- 
ence of Lebanon, within its internationally 
recognized boundaries; 

“3. Requests the Secretary-General to re- 
port back to the Council on the implemen- 
tation of this resolution as soon as possible 
and not later than 48 hours from its adop- 
tion." 


and supported its contents. They called fur- 
ther for the restoration of Lebanese Govern- 
ment authority over all its territory within 
its internationally recognized borders. They 
welcomed the decisions of the Arab Summit 
Conferences to solve the Lebanese crisis. 


The Ministers and Heads of Delegation 
endorsed the Report of the Mission of the 
tries that visited Lebanon in August 1981 
Coordinating Bureau of Non-Aligned Coun- 
at the request of Yasser Arafat, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization. 


VI 


The Meeting considered the situation in 
Cyprus and reaffirmed its support for the 
independence, sovereignty, territorial integ- 
rity, unity and non-alignment of the Re- 
public of Cyprus and reiterated its solidarity 
with the Government and people of Cyprus. 
The Ministers and Heads of Delegation ex- 
pressed the hope that the intercommunal 
talks currently held under the auspices of 
the Secretary-General will be conducted in 
8 more substantive, constructive and result- 
oriented manner in order to bring about, 
without further delay, a just solution of the 
problem in accordance with the relevant 
United Nations resolutions, the Non-Aligned 
decisions and Declarations, and the High 
Level Agreements. The Ministers and Heads 
of Delegation requested the Contact Group 
of the non-aligned countries to have the 
situation under constant review and take ac- 
tion as appropriate. 


The Meeting expressed deep concern over 
the dangerous and increasing concentration 
of weapons in Europe and other parts of 
the world and a heightened tension in the 
continent that deepens block confrontation 
and threatens the peace and security of 
Eurocean States. It commended positive co- 
operation among the non-aligned and neu- 
tral States at the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe and called upon 
all participating States to cooperate in the 
efforts to implement the Helsinki Final Act 
in all its parts, including that on the Medi- 
terranean. It supported the request of the 
non-participating Mediterranean States and 
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other interested parties to participate fully 
in deliberations of the Conference on Se- 
curity and Cooperation in Europe on all 
matters concerning the situation in the 
Mediterranean with the view to eliminating 
hotbeds of crisis and areas of tension in the 
region and convert it into a zone of peace 
and cooperation. 


The Ministers and Heads of Delegations 
expressed deep concern over the aggression 
by the United States of America against the 
Libyan Arab Jamahiriya on 19 August 1981. 
They considered that that aggression con- 
Stitutes a threat as well as flagrant violence 
against the sovereignty, independence and 
territorial integrity of non-aligned countries 
in the region, which advocate the creation 
of a zone of peace and cooperation in the 
Mediterranean, and a threat to international 
peace and security. 

v 

The Ministers and Heads of Delegation 
recalled that the New Delhi Conference of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs of Non-Aligned 
Countries in February 1981 had expressed 
grave concern over the growing buildup of 
Great Power military presence in the Indian 
Ocean area and that despite the expressed 
wishes of the Littoral and Hinterland States 
of the Indian Ocean, military activity in all 
forms and manifestations of the Great Pow- 
ers in the Indian Ocean areas had intensi- 
fled and that there had been a marked de- 
terloration in the climate of peace and 
security in the area. The Meeting, seriously 
concerned at the dangerous tension caused 
by the expansion of the existing foreign 
bases, military installations, logistical supply 
facilities, the disposition of nuclear weapons 
and weapons of mass destruction, as well 
as the search for new base facilities in the 
Indian Ocean area, recalled that the Minis- 
ters in New Delhi had warned of the dan- 
gers of any actions that would provide pre- 
texts for the intervention or the presence 
of the Great Powers in the area. In this con- 
nection, it also noted with regret that the 
Ad Hoc Committee on the Indian Ocean had 
been prevented by some Great Powers and 
major maritime users from finalizing a date 
for the convening of the Conference on the 
Indian Ocean scheduled to be held in Sri 
Lanka to achieve the objectives of the 
Declaration of the Indian Ocean as a Zone 
of Peace. The faliure of the Committee to 
take a decision on the date of the Confer- 
ence had frustrated the desire of all Non- 
Aligned Littoral and Hinterland States of 
the Indian Ocean who, supported by all 
other Non-Aligned Countries, have been 
working persistently for nearly ten years in 
pursuit of their goal of realizing the objec- 
tives contained in the non-aligned initia- 
tives for the declaration of the Indian 
Ocean as a Zone of Peace, first adopted by 
the General Assembly in 1971. 


The Ministers and Heads of Delegations 
reaffirmed their determination to work for 
the convening not later than the first half 
of 1983, of the Conference on the Indian 
Ocean in Sri Lanka and reiterated their 
hope and expectation that all the Great 
Powers and other major maritime users 
would participate in this Conference in a 
constructive spirit while at the same time 
initiating the process of reducing their mili- 
tary presence in the Indian Ocean area. 

In this context, the Ministers and Heads 
of Delegation also welcomed, as in the New 
Delhi Conference, the initiative of the Presi- 
dent of the Democratic Republic of Mada- 
gascar to convene a summit conference on 
the Indian Ocean, to be held in Tananarive. 

VIII 

The Ministers and Heads of Delegation 
were gravely concerned over the continuing 
tensions and conflicts in the South East 


Asian region that have affected State mem- 
bers of the Movement of Non-Aligned Coun- 
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tries and expressed that the tension in and 
around Kampuchea should not escalate over 
a wider area and that efforts should be 
directed towards a comprehensive peaceful 
political solution based on the principles of 
non-interference in the affairs of sovereign 
States and on the inadmissibility of the use 
of force against sovereign States. Such a 
political solution, as expressed in the 
Declaration of the New Delhi Conference of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs of Non-Aligned 
Countries held in February 1981, would pro- 
vide for the withdrawal of all foreign forces, 
thus ensuring full respect for the sover- 
eignty, independence and territorial in- 
tegrity of all States in the region including 
Kampuchea. Noting the various efforts made 
In this direction, they hoped that construc- 
tive efforts would be made towards dialogue 
that will lead to the resolution of differences 
among all States in the region and to the 
establishment of durable peace and stability 
in the area as well as the elimination of the 
involvement of and threats of intervention 
by outside powers. 

The Minister and Heads of Delegation re- 
affirmed the right of the people of Kam- 
puchea to determine their own destiny free 
from foreign interference, subversion and 
coercion and expressed the hope that 
through a process of negotiations and 
mutual understanding a climate conducive 
to the exercise of that right would be created. 

The Ministers and Heads of Delegation 
also noted with approval the efforts being 
made for the early establishment of a zone 
of peace, freedom and neutrality in the 
region and called upon all States to extend 
their fullest support to these efforts. 


IX 


The Ministers and Heads of Delegation 
noted with grave concern that the situation 
in South West Asia carries dangerous conse- 
quences for the peace and stability of the 
region and that its continuation poses seri- 
ous implications for international peace and 
security. In this context, they viewed the 
situation in Afghanistan with particular con- 
cern. They recalled in this regard the urgent 
call made by the Ministers of Foreign Af- 
fairs of the Non-Aligned Countries for a 
political settlement on the basis of the with- 
drawal of foreign troo»s and full respect for 
the independence, sovereignty, territorial in- 
tegrity, and non-aligned status of Afghan- 
istan and strict observance of the principle 
of non-intervention and non-interference. 
While reaffirming the rights of the Afghan 
refugees to return to their homes in safety 
and honor, the Ministers and Heads of Dele- 
gation urged all concerned to work toward a 
settlement that would ensure that the 
Afzhan people would determine their own 
destiny free from outside interference and 
enable the Afghan refugees to return to their 
homes. They expressed their appreciation for 
the sincere efforts made in the search for a 
political settlement of the situation in 
Afghanistan. They also called on all States 
to exercise restraint to avoid further endan- 
gering the peace and security of the region 
and to work for the creation of conditions 
conducive to stability and harmonious rela- 
tions among all States of the region based 
on the non-aligned principles of peaceful 
coexistence, respect of sovereignty, national 
independence, territorial integrity and non- 
intervention and non-interference in the 
internal affairs of States. 


x 

The Ministers and Heads of Delegation 
noted with deep concern that in the Western 
Hemisphere also increased tension has been 
building up in the Caribbean and Central 
America. The Ministers and Heads of Dele- 
gation stressed that the policies of aggres- 
sion, interference and intervention, pressures 
and economic or military blockades can only 
worsen the situation and endanger interna- 
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tional peace and security even more. In this 
context, they expressed concern about the 
carrying out of military naval maneuvers in 
the region and about the attempts at de- 
stabilizing the Government of Grenada, the 
exertion of economic and other pressures, de- 
stabilizing maneuvers against Nicaragua and 
the pursuit of hostile policies and actions 
against Cuba by the United States of Amer- 
ica. The Meeting reiterated its full support 
for Cuba’s just demand that the United 
States return the naval base and territory it 
illegally occupies in Guantanamo and cease 
its blockade against that country. 

The Ministers and Heads of Delegation, in 
relation to El Salvador, firmly reiterated the 
application of the principles of non-align- 
ment, self-determination, non-intervention 
and non-interference in the internal affairs 
of States, so that the current situation in 
that country would be settled in a peaceful, 
just, democratic and dignified manner. 

In this context, the Meeting welcomed 
with satisfaction all the expressions and ef- 
fort of the international community, that, 
reaffirming these principles, promote a gen- 
uine and democratic political solution that 
takes into account all political forces in El 
Salvador and its genuine political representa- 
tives, which would lead to a process of ample 
democratic participation that would put a 
stop to bloodshed in that country. 

The Meeting expressed concern over the in- 
creased flow of Israeli war material, particu- 
larly aircraft, into some Caribbean and Latin 
American countries. 

The Meeting further renewed its support 
for the inalienable rights of the people of 
Puerto Rico to self-determination and inde- 
pendence and supported the decision of the 
Special Committee on Decolonization to in- 
clude the question of Puerto Rico in the 
agenda of the 37th Session of the General 
Assembly. 

The Ministers and Heads of Delegation re- 
iterated their hope that the United States 
would implement and strictly respect the 
Panama Canal treaties to give effect to the 
full sovereignty and jurisdiction of Panama 
over all its national territory, as well as to 
the regime on neutrality of the interocean 
waterway. 


The Meeting firmly reiterated its support 
for the right of the Republic of Argentina 
to the restitution of the Malvinas Islands and 
territorial sovereignty over them and request- 
ed that the negotiations with the United 
Kingdom in this regard be speeded up. 


The Meeting reaffirmed once again the Re- 
public of Bolivia's just and legitimate claim 
to recover its outlet to the Pacific Ocean with 
full sovereignty. 

XI 


In accordance with the deeision of the Min- 
isterial Conference of the Non-Aligned Coun- 
tries held in February 1981 in New Delhi and 
contained in paragraph 109 of the New Delhi 
Declaration on the peaceful settlement of 
disputes, the Meeting decided to set up an 
open-ended working group for the purpose of 
studying the proposals submitted to the New 
Delhi Conference and of drafting proposals 
for the next Seventh Summit Conference of 
Heads of State or Government to take place 
in Baghdad. 

XII 


The Ministers and Heads of Delegation ex- 
pressed their concern over the increasingly 
deteriorating situation in the international 
economic relations and to the extremely dif- 
ficult position of developing countries. This 
was not only a result of structural problems 
of the world economy but also a consequence 
of the serious aggravation of the internation- 
al situation unleashed by the arms race. The 
lack of will to help in the solution of serious 
problems affecting the world economy, in 
particular the economies of developing coun- 
tries, itself contributes to the further exacer- 
bation of the international situation. 
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The Meeting noted that the continuing 
deterioration of economic conditions in the 
world has assumed unparalleled dimensions 
affecting most of the developing countries in 
a most serious way, as demonstrated inter 
alia by their growing imbalances in interna- 
tional payments, the sharp deterioration in 
the terms of trade, the growing burdens of 
external indebtedness and the insecurity and 
insufficiency of food supply. 

In the light of this grave situation and its 
underlying causes, the response of the major 
developed countries has been most disap- 
pointing. The Meeting deplored the fact that 
the launching of global negotiations con- 
tinues to be jeopardized through prolonged 
delays caused mainly by one country, thus 
blocking a major nonaligned initiative for an 
integrated and global review of the totality 
of crucial items on international cooperation 
for development. 

It is evident that some developed countries 
also lack the positive political will to pro- 
ceed without delay with concerted efforts de- 
signed to achieve effective and equitable 
solutions to tae present world economic 
crisis. 

The Ministers and Heads of Delegation re- 
affirmed their conviction that the present un- 
just international economic system, already 
in crisis, demands a structural reform which 
could only result from a global and inte- 
grated approach to the present world eco- 
nomic problems with the participation of all 
countries and resulting in agreed solutions 
and the establishment of the New Interna- 
tional Economic Order that will be lasting 
and beneficial to all. They were more than 
ever convinced of the urgency of the launch- 
ing of global negotiations, and urged the de- 
veloped countries to display real political will 
to that purpose. 

The Ministers and Heads of Delegation of 
Non-Aligned Countries welcomed the en- 
couraging decisions taken during the Caracas 
conference on cooperation among develop- 
ing countries and called upon all the non- 
aligned and other developing countries to 
spare no effort in rapidly implementing the 
important decisions contained therein. 


The Meeting viewed the outcome of the re- 
cent United Nations Conference on Least 
Developed Countries held in Paris in Septem- 
ber 1981 as significant and encouraging. It 
called for & speedy implementation of the 
substantial new Programme of Action as 
adopted at the Conference as an essential 
step towards the establishment of the New 
International Zconomic Order. 

XIII 


7. The Ministers and Heads of Delegations 
further decided to renew the mandate of the 
working, contact and drafting groups of the 
nonaligned countries. 


xiv 


8. The Ministers and Heads of Delegations 
underlined the importance of the forthcom- 
ing Ministerial Meeting of the Coordinating 
Bureau of the Non-Aligned Countries to be 
held in Havana, Cuba, for enhancing the role 
and effectiveness of non-alignment in the 
solution of outstanding international prob- 
lems and the preparation of the VII Summit 
Conference of Heads of State and Govern- 
ment to be held in Baghdad. They noted with 
satisfaction that the Coordinating Bureau at 
the level of Permanent Representatives to 
the United Nations will meet soon in order 
to start the preparatory work of this impor- 
tant ministerial meeting of the Coordi- 
nating Bureau to be held in Havana from 
31 May to 4 June 1982, in close coordination 
with the host country. 

9. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation 
expressed their deep satisfaction that the 
20th Anniversary of the First Summit Con- 
ference of the Non-Aligned Countries held in 
1961 in Belgrade was solemnly commemo- 
rated during the Ministerial Conference in 
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New Delhi. They noted with appreciation 
that this year, for the first time, in accord- 
ance with the decision adopted at the Minis- 
terial Conference in New Delhi, the Day of 
Non-Alignment was observed in the United 
Nations and on the national level in non- 
aligned countries, which contributed to a 
wider perception of the relevance, in the 
current international situation, of the policy 
of non-alignment and of the Movement of 
Non-Aligned Countries and its irreplaceable 
role in the efforts towards the establishment 
of new political and economic relations in 
the world. The Ministers and Heads of Dele- 
gation expressed their satisfaction that the 
Twentieth Anniversary of the First Confer- 
ence of Heads of State or Government of 
Non-Aligned Countries will be solemnly ob- 
served during the 36th Session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. They invited all member 
countries to contribute to the observance of 
this historic event. 

10. The Meeting resolved that non-aligned 
countries will act in close cooperation with 
each other in respect to all items of special 
concern to the non-aligned countries on the 
agenda of the 36th Session of the United 
Nations General Assembly, in accordance 


with the principles and objectives of non- 
alignment. 


The attached letter was sent to the fol- 
lowing members: 
Meguid—Arab Republic of Egypt. 
Zentar—Kingdom of Morocco. 
Maitama-sule—Nigeria. 
NAIK—Pakistan. 
Calle y Calle—Peru. 
Allagany—Saudi Arabia. 
Mashingaidze—Zimbabwe. 
Mavrommatis—Cyprus. 
Dirir—Djibouti. 
Legawaila—Botswana. 
Sanz—Bolivia. 
Albornoz—Ecuador. 
Adan—Somalia. 
Sallah—Gambia. 
Gbeho—Ghana. 
Kamil—Indonesia. 
Essy—lIvory Coast. 
Kaiser—Bangladesh. 
Pradhan—Bhutan. 
Nuseibeh—Jordan. 
Richardson—Jamaica. 
Maina—Kenya. 
Tueni—Lebanon. 
NtIhoki—Lesotho. 
Beltramino—Argentina. 
Fonseka—Sri Lanka. 
Koh—Singapore. 
Al Qusimi—United Arab Emirates. 
Adjoyi—Togo. 
Koroma—Sierra Leone. 
Sarri—Sengal. 
Oumarou—Niger. 
Bhatt—Nepal. 
Zaki—Maldives. 
Salong—Malaysia. 
Jones—Liberia, 
Alaini—Yemen Arab Republic. 
Kamanda-—Zaire. 
Lusaka—Zambia. 
Davin—Gabon. 
Kibanda—Central African Republic. 
Oyono—Cameroon. 
Bivakvia—Burundt. 
Krishnan—India. 
Traore—Mala. 
Renzaho—Rwanda. 
Auguste—Saint Lucia, 
Malinga—Swaziland. 
Abdalla—Sudan. 
Slim—Tunisia. 
Kafando—Upper Volta. 
Otunnu—Uganda. 
Al-Saffar—Bahrain. 
Hamody—Mauritania. 
Gauci—Malta. 
Rupia—Tanzania. 
Jamal—Qatar. 
Aboul-Nasr—Oman. 
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THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA TO THE 
UNITED NATIONS, 


October 6, 1981. 


Your EXxcELLENCY: Since coming to New 
York as the United States Permanent Repre- 
sentative to the United Nations some ten 
months ago, I have come to appreciate more 
warmly the positive role of the United Na- 
tions, and to greatly value relations between 
the United States Mission and that of many 
other Missions here at Turtle Bay. 

Because I sincerely value the good rela- 
tions between our Missions and the strong 
bilateral tiles between our nations, I wish to 
share with you now my thoughts on a mat- 
ter of some importance. 

Quite frankly, I was startled to find your 
government associated with the Communique 
of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs and Heads 
of Delegation of the Non-Aligned Countries 
which was issued on September 28, 1981 in 
New York. 

I well realize, Your Excellency, that your 
country is but one of some one hundred 
members of the Non-Aligned Movement, and 
that the Movement itself is a body of di- 
vergent nations. Nonetheless, I am startled 
that you or your government would or could 
associate yourselves with a document com- 
posed of such base lies and malicious at- 
tacks upon the good name of the United 
States. 

I can assure you, Your Excellency, that I 
would never allow the United States to be 
associated with any document from any 
group—no matter how large or diverse—that 
contained such vicious and erroneous lan- 
guage against your country. 

The communique has no more claims to 
being truly non-aligned than does the Per- 
manent Mission of Cuba which issued it. In 
& year which sees a continuing military oc- 
cupation of Afghanistan, Kampuchea and 
Chad—all with the support of the USSR, the 
non-aligned communique contains no men- 
tion of the Soviet Union. Yet it negatively 
mentions my country—which invades and 
occupies no one, and undermines no one's 
independence—nine times by name and 
dozens of times by implication, making the 
most absurd and erroneous charges such as: 

That the U.S. perpetrated “aggression” 
against Libya last August, an “aggression” 
which “constitutes a threat as well as fla- 
grant violence against the sovereignty, inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity on non- 
aligned countries” and “a threat to inter- 
national peace and security” (page 13); and 

That the U.S. participates in “attempts at 
destabilizing the Government of Grenada, 
the exertion of economic and other pressures, 
destabilizing maneuvers against Nicaragua” 
(page 17). 

These, Your Excellency, are only two of the 
fabrications and vile attacks against the 
United States, which fill this 21-page docu- 
ment. 

I need not elaborate all the falsehoods, nor 
need I explain to you the truth on these and 
other issues. For I believe, Your Excellency, 
that you know the truth about these matters 
and that, by and large, our countries share 
values and principles of basic human de- 
cency, national independence, self-determi- 
nation, and non-aggression. 

In fact, Your Excellency, I think that you 
no more believe these vicious lies than do I 
and I do not believe they are an accurate 
reflection of your government’s outlook. And 
yet, what are we to think when your govern- 
ment joins in such charges, for that is what 
you have done in failing to disassociate your- 
self from them. 


I think you will understand how disturbed 
I feel about this communique and your gov- 
ernment's association with it, if only you 
imagine how you would react to having 
friendly nations level such charges against 
your government. 

The fact that the United States is a large 
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and powerful nation does not make us less 
concerned about our good name or the re- 
liability of our friends. 

Convinced that this communique does not 
represent your views, I would very much ap- 
preciate hearing from you about it. 

With all good wishes, Iam 

Sincerely yours, 


JEANE J. KIRKPATRICK. 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank the Chair. 

I also ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude in the RECORD» an excellent editorial 
in the Wall Street Journal commending 
Ambassador Kirkpatrick, and two re- 
ports on this subject by the well-known 
and highly regarded United Nations cor- 
respondent for the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
[From the New York Times, Oct. 14, 1981] 


Mrs. KIRKPATRICK ASKs 40 NATIONS To 
EXPLAIN THEIR ANTI-U.S. STAND 


(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 


UNITED NATIONS, N.Y., October 13.—Jeane 
J. Kirkpatrick, the American delegate, has 
privately asked 40 nations to explain their 
support for a document of “base lies and 
malicious attacks upon the good name of the 
United States." 

The letter, addressed to third-world na- 
tions that identify themselves as non- 
aligned, was sent on Oct. 6, Mrs. Kirkpatrick 
said. It complained that the ''vicious and er- 
roneous language” in a communique issued 
after a meeting Sept. 28 of foreign ministers 
and delegation heads from 93 other third- 
world nations. 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick also says that many of 
those to whom she wrote have responded fa- 
vorably. She would not name them, on the 
ground that it “would be inappropriate." 


WHAT ARE WE TO THINK? 


Diplomats here could not recall a letter to 
match the tone of Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s. “Your 
Excellency, I think you no more believe these 
vicious lies than I do,” she wrote, “and I do 
not believe they are an accurate reflection of 
your Government’s outlook. And yet what 
aro we to think when your Government joins 
in such charges, for that is what you have 
done in failing to disassociate yourself from 
them.” 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick concluded by telling the 
mission chiefs, “I would very much appre- 
ciate hearing from you about it.” 

Several delegates to the meeting have 
commented in private that the communiqué, 
& 21-page summary of the state of the world, 
was one-sidedly anti-American. Some at- 
tributed this to the chairmanship of Cuba's 
Foreign Minister, Isidoro Malmierca. Egypt 
and Pakistan succeeded in changing lan- 
guage they considered too harsh on the 
United States. 


Other delegates said because of third- 
world opposition to the Reagan Administra- 
tion's growing ties to South Africa and its 
proposed "strategic alliance" with Israel, 
there had been no disposition to challenge 
passages assailing the United States. 

The third-world bloc does not vote on such 
documents. It approves them by consensus, 
which means that any passage can be strick- 
en on the objection of one member. 

Members of the third-world group range 
from close allies of the Soviet Union, like 
Ethiopia, Afghanistan and Vietnam, to 
staunch friends of the United States, like 
Singapore, Somalia and Egypt. Most of the 
93 nations, however, swing between the 
United States and the Soviet Union, depend- 
ing on the issue being discussed. 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick said she chose the 40 
recipients of her letter on the basis of per- 
sonal contact that she or a senior American 
Official had had with the foreign missions. 
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In effect, she chose missions regarded as 
friendly to the United States. 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick said today that she had 
received 15 replies and all of them accepted 
her thesis. Delegates from nine nations, she 
said, told her, “We don't believe 1t," mean- 
ing that they do not accept the attacks on 
the United States. Three others said they 
were not present at the meeting, and three 
showed her letters they had sent, disasso- 
clating themselves from the document. She 
added that she expected further favorable 
replies. 

A random check of some missions turned 
up a cooler response. Yusufu Maitima Sule 
of Nigeria said that his Government was 
studying the letter and that “there will 
be no rush to reply.” Ghassan Tueni of 
Lebanon said he had spoken with Mrs. Kirk. 
patrick personally and told her he did not 
agree with her letter. 

“I told her,” he said, “that if she wanted 
more than polemics, she should abandon the 
epistolary style and meet with some of us" 

This was an allusion to Mrs. Kirkpatrick's 
recent absences from the United Nations. 

In her letter, Mrs. Kirkpatrick contended 
that the communiqué “has no more claims 
to being truly nonaligned than does the 
Permament Mission of Cuba, which issued 
it.” 

She singled out two examples of what she 
called “absurd and erroneous charges” anu 
“fabrications and vile attacks.” One was the 
document's assertion that the United States 
had committed aggression when the Navy 
in August shot down over the Gulf of Sidra 
off the Libyan coast two Libyan planes that 
Washington had said fired first. The other 
instance was the communiqué's claim that 
the United States was trying to “destabilize” 
Grenada and Nicaragua. 


NO CRITICISM OF RUSSIANS 


Mrs. Kirkpatrick was indignant over the 
absence of criticism of the Soviet Union in 
the communiqué “in a year which sees a 
continuing military occupation of Afghant 
stan, Cambodia and Chad.” 

About 85,000 Soviet troops remain in 
Afghanistan. Cambodia is governed by a 
regime installed by Vietnam, a country 
closely tied to the Soviet Union. Libya, also 
pro-Soviet, has stationed troops in Chad 
since last December. 


[From the New York Times, Oct. 5, 1981] 
U.S. as WHIPPING Boy 
(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 


UNITED NATIONS, N.Y., Oct. 3, 1981.—If the 
93 nations professing nonalignment are to 
be taken literally, the United States is the 
only threat to world peace and prosperity. 

This is the thrust of a 21-page document 
that the group adopted this week after two 
days of private discussion. "It has been & 
strongly anti-American formulation," said & 
senior Arab diplomat who was unhappy with 
the proceedings. 

In the document, the United States is ac- 
cused of "aggression" for downing two Lib- 
yan planes that Washington sald nad fired 
first over international waters. The United 
States is also ‘condemned’ in the document 
for its “hostility” toward the “inalienable 
rights" of Palestinian Arabs, for planning to 
build new strategic links with Israel, for at- 
tempting to “destabilize” Nicaragua, Grena- 
da and Cuba, and for refusing to grant 
Puerto Rico independence, although the is- 
land's voters have repeatedly rejected this 
option at the polls. 

AMERICAN VETO IS DEPLORED 

The 93 nations also “deplored” the Ameri- 
can veto of a resolution condemning South 
Africa for its raid into Angola in August. 
The communiqué implies that Washington 
will breach its treaty to Panama at the end 
of the century. The document voices alarm 
over the accelerating arms race but singles 
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out only one weapon, the American neutron 
bomb. It has nothing to say about Soviet de- 
ployment of medium-range missiles in 
Europe. 

In fact, the Soviet Union and its allies are 
never mentioned, save as victims, anywhere 
in the survey. It says that “foreign forces” 
should pull out of Afghanistan but fails to 
describe them as Moscow's. Similarly, it says 
unidentified “foreign forces’’ should also 
withdraw from Cambodia; it discreetly does 
not name them as Vietnamese. 

The nonaligned group, celebrating its 20th 
anniversary, organized in the name of inde- 
pendence from the camps led by Washing- 
ton and Moscow. Several delegates to the 
conference acknowledge that the latest com- 
muniqué 1s more strongly tilted toward the 
Soviet Union than any produced since the 
group’s meeting in Havana two years ago. 
These diplomats, however, contend there is 
both less and more here than meets the 
eye. 

Cuba is still chairman of the group and 
its foreign minister, Isidoro Malmierca, ran 
the latest meeting here with an iron hand. 
According to those present, when a delegate 
demurred at some language, Mr. Malmierca 
would reply: "Don't waste time. Send your 
reservation in writing.” This way he could 
preserve an artificial appearance of consen- 
sus or unanimity, required at nonaligned 
gatherings. 

“The moderates never organized,” said an 
Asian envoy. “The extremists did." The 
meeting was presented with a relatively mild 
working paper. But Syria, Libya, Algeria, Ni- 
caragua and the Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nization—a 94th “nation” in nonaligned cir- 
cles—introduced carefully timed amend- 
ments to stiffen the document’s anti-Amert- 
can tone. 

Several dozen members of the group, in- 
cluding Bangladesh, Nepal, Bhutan, Zaire, 
Senegal and Gabon, say they will file objec- 
tions to one section or another. But for the 
record, the paper stands as the group's 
unanimous view. '.t was Just not important 
enough to fight over," said an Asian dip- 
lomat. 


Some nations did, however, fight for their 
own cause. Egypt succeeded in erasing words 
that would have condemned Cairo for sign- 
ing @ peace treaty with Israel. Pakistan got 
rid of language diluting the section dealing 
with those anonymous “foreign forces” in 
Afghanistan. 


The moderates concede that their unwill- 
ingness to insist on a less one-sided docu- 
ment refiects a widespread undercurrent of 
dismay with the policies of the Reagan Ad- 
ministration. 


“You're sending out the wrong signals,” 
said an African diplomat. In the African 
view, the Administration's proclaimed neu- 
trality between South Africa’s ruling whites 
end its black population is immoral. Wash- 
ington's repeated actions to support Pretoria 
or spare it from rebuke have aroused deep 
suspicion over American intentions toward 
the South African-administered territory of 
South-West Africa, also known as Namibia. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Oct. 19, 1981] 
EXPLAIN YOURSELF 


Something that shouldn't pass without 
comment happened at the United Nations 
the other day. Delegates from the nonaligned 
nations met and issued a consensus state- 
ment that excoriated the United States for 
all kinds of sins while remaining silent on 
the subject of the Soviet Union. This, of 
course, was nothing new. But this time Am- 
bassador Jeane Kirkpatrick wrote individual 
letters to many of the envoys involved, ask- 
ing them explicitly whether they really be- 
lieved the lies they had attached their coun- 
ties’ names to. Tt is a healthy precedent. 

The document in question was the com- 
munique of ministers of foreign affairs and 
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heads of delegation of the nonaligned coun- 
tries, put out after a meeting of these nota- 
bles in New York on Sept. 28. Chairing the 
meeting was the Cuban Foreign Minister, 
and this fact showed in the final product. 
The “nonaligned” nations accused the U.S. 
of “aggression” against the hapless nation 
of Libya and against the nonaligned world 
in general; they excoriated us for trying 
to “destabilize” Grenada and Nicaragua, two 
new Soviet bases in the Caribbean region. 
There was no mention of current events such 
as the Soviet role in Afghanistan. 


The U.S. letter asked the less antagonistic 
among the nonaligned to explain for them- 
selves what they meant by all this, These 
are “vicious lies,” the letter said, "and I 
do not believe they are an accurate reflec- 
tion of your government's outlook. And yet 
what are we to think when your govern- 
ment joins in such charges." Such actions, 
the letter suggested, are hardly compatible 
with a general posture of friendly relations. 

We are told that some of the nonaligned 
have sent back written or oral word that they 
have in fact dissociated themselves from the 
Cuban communique, Others, it seems, are 
rather miffed that they have been called on 
the carpet. Some are saying that they let 
the unfriendly language go through because 
they are mad at the U.S. for being increas- 
ingly soft on South Africa and for actually 
contemplating an expanded strategic alli- 
ance with the pariah Israel. The ambassador 
from Lebanon, who should know something 
about the Soviet role in world affairs, is re- 
ported to have met the issue with a courage- 
ous demand for fewer letters from the U.S. 
and more personal meetings. 

We hope the U.S. delegation stirs up this 
species of ferment again and again. One of 
the most persistent features of UN life has 
been the habit of its delegations to speak 
one way in private and another in public. 
They express perfect understanding of U.S. 
interests in personal conversation and can 
be counted on to vote the opposite, pro- 
fessing their problems, their difficulties, their 
delicate situation. They know we will un- 
derstand. Unfortunately, we usually do. 

The habit is not going to change until we 
become a little less understanding and a 
little more respectful—until, that 1s, we de- 
velop a consistent pattern of treating our 
nonaligned colleagues as adult nations re- 
sponsible for the words they utter. This let- 
ter was a step toward that new pattern, and 
it will be refreshing if it proves to be the 
first of many. 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, it remains to me only 
to explain the purposes of the substitute 
amendment. 

My original amendment would have 
simply required that no grants of funds 
or equipment, no arms sales, and no 
credit or loans could be extended to na- 
tions that had subscribed to this vile 
communique and then not disscciated 
themselves. 


As I said earlier, the chairman and 
the distinguished ranking member have 
found that too strong an assertion by 
the Senate as to how the President 
should conduct his foreign affairs. So we 
have agreed on a substitute which says 
that there will be no aid, assistance, sales, 
credits, or loans under the Foreign As- 
sistance Act or the Arms Export Control 
Act to any country that has been involved 
in this communique—there are 97 in 
total—until the President shall have 
taken into account whether that country 
has dissociated itself from the com- 
munique. Within 30 days of the enact- 
ment of this section the President shall 
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report to the Congress, to the Speaker 
of the House, and to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, which countries have 
dissociated themselves and the form 
in which the dissociation was made. 
Thereafter, when any country chooses to 
do this to assert that it does not subscribe 
to the communique, Congress will be in- 
formed by the President. 

Mr. President, in order to ascertain 
whether there has not been a small 
typographical mistake in the document 
at the desk, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN, The text is now 
correct. 

With that, Mr. President, I conclude 
my remarks with special thanks to the 
distinguished chairman and his col- 
leagues for their cooperation in this 
matter. 

Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, I fully 
understand the frustrations felt by the 
Senator from New York with the kind of 
irresponsible rhetoric which sometimes 
emanates from international organi- 
zations, all too frequently aimed at the 
United States, and I commend the Sena- 
tor for his amendment and for his 
interest. 

This amendment makes clear that the 
Congress believes that the comportment 
of countries in international forums 
should be considered as a part of our 
overall relationship with that country 
and requires the President to consider 
such conduct in constructing his foreign 
assistance programs. 

This clearly puts countries on notice 
that we will look at their attitudes in 
international forums and the cheap 
shots at the United States will have a 
cost in the future. 

Along with the chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and the majority manager of the 
bill, I support this amendment. We ac- 
tively support this amendment. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, may 
I express appreciation to the Senator 
from Wisconsin for what he has said and 
call attention to just one further point 
in this communique? 

The 97 nations were in flagrant viola- 
tion of article 7 of the United Nations 
Charter which states that— 

Nothing contained in the present charter 
shall authorize the United Nations to inter- 
vene in matters which are essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction of any state. 


Yet the movement of nonalined coun- 
tries called for the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly to take up the issue of 
Puerto Rico as if this were not, in fact, 
wholly an internal matter of the United 
States. 

May I say to the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin that while I was this 
Nation's permanent representative at 
the United Nations, I set out to do & 
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simple survey of members of the As- 
sembly. 

There were then, I believe, 143; there 
are now 155. I endeavored to determine 
which among this collection of nations, 
by a very loose set of criteria, very easily 
met criteria, were with respect to the 
United States bilateral, as opposed to 
multilateral, nations. 

The multilateral were those with 
whom we did not have significant rela- 
tions, except in the multilateral forums. 

To qualify as a bilateral country, a 
country had to meet some very minimal 
standards. It had to sell us a few things, 
we had to sell it a few things. There were 
about five categories such as this. 

Even with that very loose set of stand- 
ards, we found with more than half of 
the nations in the world that our rela- 
tionship with them was conducted prin- 
cipally in the United Nations or the 
World Health Organization or the ILO, 
or other international bodies. Otherwise, 
we generally did not have anything much 
at all to do with each other. 

This remains true today of scores of 
countries. Therefore, it matters to us only 
how they conduct themselves at the 
United Nations. 

We do not ask any country to subject 
itself to our judgment, much less to 
abase itself. But the relationship between 
nations ought to be attended by a cer- 
tain comity. Certainly, when the one is 
a donor, it is not unreasonable to expect 
not to be vilified by the receiver, not to 
have vicious lies stated by the country 
that one is wishing to assist. 

I conclude on the simple point that 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick meant it when she said 
she would never allow the United States 
to be associated with such statements 
made to the countries that she addressed. 
Such statements should not be allowed to 
be a normal part of international rela- 
tions, and we in the U.S. Senate should 
be alarmed that malicious lies about this 
Nation are told, and subscribed to, by 
two-thirds of the nations of the world. 

This Nation will no longer say, “Well, 
it is only words.” Because these are more 
than words. 

We are fighting, Mr. President, for the 
language of international politics. If we 
let that Orwellian perversion of mean- 
ings and distortions of truth become a 
norm, we shall lose far more than we 
understand. Ambassador Kirkpatrick 
sees this point. This is an opportunity to 
support her. 

Mr. President, I again want to thank 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin for his insightful and very important 
remarks. 

I urge the adoption of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York 
The yeas and navs have been ordered. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 


Mr. BAKER. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Colorado (Mr. ARMSTRONG), 
the Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
CHAFEE), the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. Denton), the Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. GOLDWATER), the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. McCture), the Senator 
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from South Dakcta (Mr. PnESSLER), the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS), the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower), 
and the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
WEICKER) are necessarily absent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. DECONCIND, 
the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
Dopp), and the Senator from Massachu- 
sea (Mr. TsoNcas) are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber 
wishing to vote? 

The result was announced— yeas 88, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 323 Leg.] 


Mattingly 
Melcher 
NOT VOTING—12 


Dodd Stevens 
Chafee Goldwater Tower 

DeConcini McClure Tsongas 
Denton Pressler Weicker 


So the amendment (UP No. 498) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. Fresident, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table, 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment 
now pending be vitiated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from New York, as amended. 

The amendment (UP No. 497), as 
amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank the Chair. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 499 
(Purpose: To eliminate provisions earmark- 
ing funds) 

Mr. KASTEN. Mr, President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 


The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Armstrong 
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The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. KASTEN) 
for himself and Mr. HATFIELD, proposes un- 
printed amendment No. 499. 


Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Beginning on page 22, strike out line 20 
through line 23 on page 23 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(b) Not less than two-thirds of the funds 
made available to Turkey under this chapter 
for the fiscal year 1982 shall be provided on 
a grant basis. 

“(c) Up to $50,000,000 of the funds appro- 
priated to carry out this chapter for the fiscal 
year 1982 may be made available for emer- 
gency use under this chapter when the na- 
tional interests of the United States urgently 
require economic support to promote eco- 
nomic or political stability. 

"(d) None of the funds appropriated to 
carry out this chapter for the fiscal year 1982 
may be made avallable to Syria.". 

(c) Section 533 of such Act 1s repealed. 

On page 26, line 8, strike out the comma 
and all that follows through "Activities" on 
line 14. 

Beginning on page 26, line 24, strike out 
through page 27, line 13. 

On page 30, strike out lines 13 through 20. 

On page 30, line 22, strike out “Sec. 307. 
and insert in Heu thereof “Sec. 306.". 

On page 31, line 2, strike out "Sec. 308." 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 307.". ^ 

On page 32, line 20, strike out "Sec. 309." 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 308.". 

On paze 33, strike out lines 3 through 17. 

On page 33, line 19, strike out "Sec. 311." 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 309.". 

On page 34, beginning on line 4, strike out 
the first comma and all that follows through 
“Program” on line 9. . 

On page 34, line 11, strike out “Sec. 312." 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 310.". 

On page 35, line 4, strike out "Sec. 313." 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 311.". 

Beginning on page 36, strike out line 23 
through line 2 on page 37. 

On page 37, line 3, strlke out "(4)" 
insert in lieu thereof "(3)". 

On page 84, between lines 2 and 3, in- 
sert the following: 

AVAILABILITY OF ECONOMIC SUPPORT FUND 

ASSISTANCE FOR LEBANON 

Sec. 716. Notwithstanding the amendment 
relating to Lebanon made by section 715(b) 
of this Act, which added subsection (h) to 
section 532 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, the dollar amount of funds specified in 
such subsection may be available for any 
of the purposes authorized under chapter 4 
of part II of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961. 

On page 84, line 4, strike out “Sec. 716." 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 717.”. 


Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, I am of- 
fering this amendment on behalf of my- 
self and the senior Senator from Oregon, 
Senator HATFIELD. 

The rationale behind this amendment 
is a simple one. Expressed in general 
terms, it addresses the problems caused 
by earmarking funds at this early stage 
of the congressional process only to find 
out at the end of this process, when the 
appropriations legislation is passed, that 
the well-intentioned earmark has the ef- 
fect of severely limiting programs, or, in 
some cases, actually eliminating pro- 
grams. 

Mr. President, the problem can be ex- 
pressed in this fashion: The Foreign Re- 


and 
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lations Committee authorizes an activity 
at $100, earmarking $20 of the $100 for 
a specific program. As is almost always 
the case, the appropriations for the ac- 
tivity is reduced, say in this case to $60, 
and the situation thus changes dramati- 
cally—where first the committee man- 
dates earmarking one-fifth of the activ- 
ity, now it becomes one-third. Not only 
would not the committee’s original in- 
tent be enacted, but there is an adverse 
effect of squeezing other programs in or- 
der to make room for a larger propor- 
tionate earmarking. As I will show in 
& moment, with the current stringent 
budgetary situation, this adverse effect 
is greatly exaggerated. 

Mr. President, to demonstrate my 
point, I would like to cite a few actual 
examples found in the legislation before 
us under the international organizations 
and programs account—voluntary con- 
tributions to the United Nations and the 
Organization of American States—the 
committee has authorized for this pur- 
pose $229,500,000, earmarking funds for 
3 of the 14 programs for which funding 
is requested under the activity. The three 
earmarkings total $189,500,000. 

The administration's revised budget 
request received on September 30 seeks 
& total of $189,200,000 for the entire ac- 
count, or $300,000 less than the total ear- 
marking for the three programs. As 
chairman of the Foreign Operations Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, and as a 
member of the Senate Budget Committee, 
I am as certain as possible that the total 
funding available for international or- 
ganizations and programs in fiscal year 
1982 will be very close to the administra- 
tion's request—in fact, unfortunately, it 
is likely that we wil once again be on 
& continuing resolution for the entire 
fiscal year, a continuing resolution, as 
in the case right now, where the rate of 
operation for this activity is set at $189,- 
200,000. So, Mr. President, what are the 
effects of these earmarkings? 

Instead of $13.250 million for the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency there 
will be zero; 

Instead of $14.5 million for the Orga- 
nization of American States there will 
be zero; 

Instead of $2 million for the United 
Nations capital development program 
there will be zero; 

Instead of $2 million for the world 
food program there will be zero; 

Instead of $500,000 for the United 
Nations Decade for Women/Voluntary 
Fund there will be zero; 

Instead of $1 million for the United 
Nations education and training program 
for southern Africa there will be zero; 

Instead of $500,000 for the Institute 
for Namibia there will be zero; 

Instead of $2.3 million for the World 
Meteorological Organization there will 
be zero; and 

Instead of $150,000 for operation of 
the Conference on International Trade 
in Endangered Species there will be zero. 

The Foreign Relations Committee has 
also earmarked a total of $2,017,000,000 
of the economic support fund. Most of 
this earmarking—$1,577,000,000—is for 
Israel and Egypt. I know as well as any- 
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one that one way or another Congress 
is going to earmark the funding for these 
two countries. I suspect this is the one 
case in this legislation where the ear- 
marking will stay the same no matter 
the size of the pot. That is not true, 
however, of the rest of the earmarkings. 
Under the continuing resolution, funding 
for the economic support fund totals 
$2,104,500,000; and, therefore—again it 
is likely that this will end up as the total 
funding for fiscal year 1982—the effects 
of these earmarkings is to squeeze all of 
the other ESF country programs. 

There would be only $87,500,000 for 
$564 million worth of requests for the 
Philippines, Thailand, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Oman, Portugal, Spain, all of the Afri- 
can countries including Kenya, Liberia, 
and Zimbabwe and the Sudan, the east- 
ern Caribbean program, El Salvador and 
Jamaica. Recognizing that the earmarks 
for Egypt and Israel are cerain to be en- 
acted one way or another, at least there 
would be some flexibility were those the 
only earmarkings. 

Mr. President, let me cite one more 
example to further illustrate my point. 
There has been an enormous amount of 
pressure up here to earmark $5.7 million 
of the funds in AID's education and hu- 
man resources account for a scholarship 
program for black South Africans. I 
realize that the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee has provided for a ceiling and not 
an earmarking, but the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee has earmarked these 
funds. Since the particular item is an 
especially good example of the problem 
I would like to use it. 

The administration’s revised request 
for education and human resources is 
$96 million. Of this amount approxi- 
mately $17.6 million will be available 
for all of the education and human re- 
sources programs in all of the countries 
in Africa. The earmarking would thus 
account for nearly one-third of the en- 
tire African program—not one-third of 
the scholarship program—one-third of 
the entire program that simply does not 
make sense. 

Mr. President, we have no hidden mo- 
tive or agenda behind offering this 
amendment. It is offered out of concern 
that we be able to have the flexibility 
necessary to maximize the shortage of 
foreign assistance dollars. Gone are the 
days when high appropriation levels 
were assured, thus greatly lessening the 
adverse effect of earmarkings. More than 
anything we must recognize that fact. 
These are new times, and while I know 
earmarking has been a practice in the 
past, not only are these new times a 
chance to break these practices, but as 
I believe I have illustrated, we must 
break it. 


The ideal way to operate, and I think 
the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee would agree with this, is for 
the Foreign Relations and Appropria- 
tions Committees to avoid earmarkings 
and where we disagree in the differing 
policy suggested in our reports—nego- 
tiate those differences. But let us not be 
inflexible—and most of all, let us not 
harm our foreign assistance programs 
and policies because of presumed com- 
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mittee prerogatives—whether the com- 
mittee is Appropriations or Foreign 
Relations, 

The original version of the amend- 
ment I am offering today eliminated all 
of the earmarkings in the legislation 
before the Senate. A number of my col- 
leagues have expressed general support 
of this amendment, but have raised con- 
cerns with respect to the earmarkings 
for Israel and Egypt. In the Dear Col- 
league letter that I sent each Senator 
last Friday, I pointed out that the ap- 
propriations legislation, under the juris- 
diction of the subcommittee I chair, 
would be providing for those two ear- 
markings and that, therefore, any con- 
cern with respect to Israel and Egypt 
was unfounded. However, some uneasi- 
ness still exists with respect to this 
particular issue and, therefore, in the 
version of the amendment before us, the 
earmarkings for Israel and Egypt remain 
intact—I repeat, the earmarkings for 
Israel and Egypt remain intact. 

Mr. President, two more points: 

Iam not totally against earmarkings— 
sometimes it is necessary when Congress 
feels strongly on an issue—but let us 
do it at the end of the process so that 
we have no unintended and unnecessary 
adverse effects. 

Second, I want to assure the chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee that it is my desire to work with 
him as closely as I can in our common 
efforts to secure a strong and sensible 
foreign assistance policy and program. 

(By request of Mr. Kasten the follow- 

ing statement was ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD:) 
@ Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. KASTEN) 
has made an overwhelming case for ac- 
ceptance of our amendment. I want to 
associate myself with his remarks, and 
underscore some of his arguments, 


One of the results of the various budg- 
et-related matters that passed this year 
1s that authorization and appropriation 
levels will be much closer than they have 
been in the past. As recently as fiscal year 
1980, appropriations were only 57 per- 
cent of authorized levels. But reconcili- 
ation lowered authorizations in nu- 
merous cases to under the previously 
appropriated level. So we will not see 
many situations where the authorization 
legislation provides the Appropriations 
Committee with a great deal of room with 
which to set funding priorities—the Ap- 
propriations Committee’s main respon- 
sibility. Under these conditions, earmark- 
ings in authorization legislation are 
simply not practical. They will result in 
situations such as described by the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin where programs are 
actually eliminated because of the ear- 
markings and the total amount ear- 
nig will exceed the total appropria- 

on. 


Mr. President, I would also like to join 
with the Senator from Wisconsin by in- 
dicating that I will work closely with the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in the furtherance of a sound and 
sensible foreign assistance program and 
policy. I do not think that this matter 
which is highlighted by our amendment 
should be considered as a disagreement 
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of committee prerogatives or jurisdic- 
tion, but rather as & recognition of the 
budgetary limitation which faces us in 
this period of time. I hope the Foreign 
Relations Committee will accept this 
amendment, and I again congratulate 
the Senator [rom Wisconsin for bring- 
ing this matter to the Senate's atten- 
tion.e 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, before re- 
rlying to my distinguished colleague, I 
would just like to say to him that last 
night, in giving the keynote address at 
the annual meeting of the Council for 
the Johns Hopkins School of Advanced 
Studies, about 140 of the most powerful 
and influential people in the interna- 
tional community in Washington and 
across the country, during the question- 
and-answer period I was asked for an 
evaluation of the new Senators, the 
freshman class, and how sophisticated I 
felt they were in international affairs, 
and did they really understand the na- 
ture of the world, the complexity of it, 
and so forth. 

I commended highly the quality of the 
Members on both sides of the aisle of 
the new class, and then took occasion to 
particularly point out the very close 
working relationship that we had estab- 
lished with the chairman and the rank- 
ing member and the members of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations in deal- 
ing with authorization bills, and that we 
had extended invitations to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee for International Opera- 
tions, and his deep interest in the policy- 
making aspects of foreign policy which 
has been a tremendous encouragement 
to us, and that we had worked in tandem, 
arm in arm, in many areas. 

The pending amendment is just a good 
example of the cross-fertilization of ideas 
and the responsible position taken by my 
distinguished colleague. I hope my 
friends from Wisconsin as well as Illi- 
nois hear these words of praise which 
have been so well deserved. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 500 


I do recognize that the President's re- 
vised request creates problems in the 
LO. & P. account if modifications are 
not made in earmarks for those accounts. 
Therefore, I send to the desk a substitute 
amendment for the one offered by Sen- 
ator Kasten which makes the earmarks 
in the I.O. & P. account proportional for 
the total amount appropriated for the 
entire account. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 


The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Illinois (Mr. PERCY) pro- 
poses an unprinted amendment numbered 
500 to the Kasten amendment numbered 499. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


The amendment is as follows: 

In lieu of the language to be inserted, in- 
sert the following: 

On page 34, strike lines 4 through 9 and 
insert the following: “the fiscal year 1982. 
Of the funds appropriated pursuant to the 
authorities of this section in fiscal year 1982, 
not less than 19.6 percent of the total appro- 
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priated or up to $45,000,000 shall be avallable 
only for the United Nation’s Children’s Fund, 
not less than 58.7 percent of the total appro- 
priated or up to $134,500,000 shall be avall- 
able only for the United Nations Develop- 
ment Fund, and not less than 4.4 percent of 
the total appropriated or up to $10,000,000 
shall be available only for the United Nations 
Environmental Program.” 


Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, first of 
all, I would like to thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois, the chair- 
man of the committee, for his kind 
words, and to just say it has been a priv- 
ilege and a pleasure to work with the 
Senator and to learn from him, I look 
forward to the working and the learning 
as we work together in the future. 

Mr. President, if I understand the 
compromise which is now being proposed 
by the chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, he would change the 
earmarkings for the international or- 
ganizations and programs account from 
fixed dollar amounts to percentages. 
Frankly, I am not too fond of that 
method either, though it is a step in the 
direction of recognizing the problems 
which have been created by the ear- 
marking of funds on this legislation. I 
appreciate the chairman's recognition of 
this and his spirit of compromise. 

Ihad hoped that his compromise would 
cover the rest of the legislation, but I 
now believe we have reached an under- 
standing which will help solve prob- 
lems which might arise later because of 
the other earmarkings. I know the 
chairman and members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee feel strongly about 
their right to earmark on this legisla- 
tion, and, of course, they have that right. 
What I have been trying to do by offer- 
ing this amendment, however, is to dem- 
onstrate that that practice should 
probably not be continued in the future 
if we are going to continue to have very 
scarce foreign assistance dollars. Ear- 
marking on authorizing legislation in the 
past presented no problem because there 
was always enough room to maneuver— 
with decreased funding that room 
greatly diminishes. 


Mr. President, it is my understanding 
that the leadership of the committee 
would be willing to support legislation 
on an appropriation measure, should 
such legislation be required, in order to 
overcome any severe problems created 
by earmarkings in this legislation. With 
that understanding I am perfectly will- 
ing to accept his modification to my 
amendment. I want to say once more 
that I greatly appreciate the attitude the 
chairman has taken throughout our dis- 
cussions on this matter, and I look for- 
ward to working with the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois, the chairman of 
the committee, in the future on this and 
other issues. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Illinois. 

The amendment (UP No. 500) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I want to 
thank the Senator from Wisconsin for 
his statement and for his understanding 
of our concerns. I also believe the Senate 
owes him a debt for bringing this matter 
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to the attention of the Senate. The case 
he has made for his position has been 
very effective, and I can assure him we 
will be looking into this problem. Just as 
he has cooperated with the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee on a number of items, 
I want to assure him that I will likewise 
offer my support and counsel when the 
Senate considers the foreign assistance 
appropriations legislation which he will 
be managing. I also want to thank the 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, the cosponsor of Senator Kas- 
TEN’s amendment, for his understanding. 

I know that the ranking member of 
the Foreign Relations Committee joins 
me in saying that we will support legis- 
lation on an appropriations measure if 
it becomes necessary to alleviate any se- 
vere problems caused by earmarkings in 
this legislation. 

I move the adoption of the Kasten 
amendment as modified by the Percy 
substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin, as modi- 
fied by the amendment of the Senator 
frem Illinois. 

The amendment (UP No. 499), as 
modified, was agreed to. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. KASTEN. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, may I have 
just a brief moment, if the Senator from 
California will permit me? It is now 2 
o'clock, and after consulting with offi- 
cials on both sides of the aisle it would 
appear that there are eight amendments 
left to be dealt with yet this afternoon. 

I urge Senators once again to come to 
the floor and offer their amendments. I 
especially urge if there are any Members 
who have amendments on the list of 
eight, which is at the desk, that they do 
not intend to offer that they let us know 
as soon as possible so that we can pro- 
ceed with planning for the remainder of 
this day. 

As I announced earlier, I am prepared 
to ask the Senate to remain late tonight 
in order to finish this bill. I want us to 
try to finish it if the Senate is agreeable, 
and we can finish, but not, Mr. President, 
if Senators hang back and do not offer 
their amendments. 

So the answer to the question that is 
being put to me with increasing fre- 
quency now about how late we will be in 
depends entirely on how fast Members 
will come to the floor and offer and dis- 
pose of their amendments. I believe we 
can finish by 7 or 8 o’clock. I am prepared 
to stay later than that to finish. But we 
can improve on that time if Members 
will help us in trying to accelerate the 
consideration and disposition of this 
measure. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I would 
like to address a question to the majority 
leader on this. I join in his urging Sen- 
ators to come to the floor. This bill has 
been hanging around for a long time. We 
are bound and determined to finish it. 
But there are commitments that Sen- 
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ators have made. We thought we could 
finish this late this afternoon, and I 
would really like to aim toward a time 
certain of 7 or 7:30 this evening so that 
we would be on notice and Senators 
would recognize that we do not intend 
to stay around until midnight. If they 
have amendments they want to offer let 
them come to the floor and we are pre- 
pared to take them and to debate them 
right now. 

But we really do urge once again that 
we move on this. 

I have asked the minority to consider 
whether we could enter into a unani- 
mous-consent agreement to have a time 
certain this evening to vote. With the 
eight amendments, I see no reason that 
we cannot finish those by 7 or 7:30. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will permit me, I would be perfectly 
happy to clear that through our system. 
I am sure the minority would wish to do 
the same. We can address the question 
later. 

I am advised now that the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. GLENN) has two amend- 
ments that will not require a great 
"rais of time, but that will make 10 in 
all. 

Mr. President, I even hope that we 
could finish this bill by 5 or 6 o'clock. It 
is possible to do that if we will just settle 
down and get busy with the amendments 
at hand. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I thank 
the majority leader. I assure him that 
the floor managers of the bill for the 
majority and minority will cooperate in 
every way possible. With the cooperation 
of staff members and other Senators, 
however, we could finish this by the tar- 
geted time of 5 or 6 o'clock. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Senator. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 501 
(Purpcse: To increase the amount of ammu- 
nition that may be stored in fiscal year 


1982 in Korea by the U.S. Government for 
possible Korean use) 


Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk to in- 
crease the amount of ammunition that 
may be stored in fiscal year 1982 in Ko- 
rea by the U.S. Government for possible 
Korean use and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from California (Mr. HAYA- 


KAWA) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 501. 


Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


On page 19, line 9, strike out “$100,000,- 
000" and insert in lieu thereof '$160,000,000". 


Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, I 
submit this amendment to raise the au- 
thorized ceiling for the fiscal year 1982 
war reserve stock for allies program for 
Korea from $100 million to $160 million. 
This change to the program will signif- 
icantly enhance the readiness posture of 
the Korean forces by adding an addi- 
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tional 2 days of ammunition to the 
stockpile which is held in Korea for use 
in contingencies under U.S. accounta- 
bility. It should be kept in mind that 
these assets wil not be procured from 
production but will be obtained from ex- 
cess U.S. needs. There are several rea- 
sons which make this amendment ad- 
vantageous to the United States. First, 
as I mentioned, the assets are available 
and excess to our needs. Second, trans- 
portation funds are available in the 
budget of the U.S. Army to move the as- 
sets in fiscal year 1982. Third, the United 
States will realize substantial savings in 
ammunition storage costs if the move is 
accomplished in this fiscal year. Finally, 
the Korean Government, as part of our 
combined defense improvement pro- 
gram, is constructing storage facilities 
at no cost to the United States. We will 
be fortifying its credibility with, and 
support the Korean Government. 

In summary, this initiative will, at 
minimum cost, strengthen both our ma- 
terial defense readiness with our long- 
time ally, Korea, and will visibly en- 
hance U.S. regional credibility among 
member nations in the Northeast Asian 
community. 

Mr. GLENN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I am glad 
to rise in support of the amendment of 
the distinguished Senator from Califor- 
nia. I compliment him for bringing this 
before us. I think it is a very worthwhile 
amendment. 

He is chairman of our Far East Sub- 
committee and I am the ranking minor- 
ity member. At one time, I was chairman 
of it, of course. But I have been follow- 
ing this Korean situation, the ammo sup- 
plies, for a long period of time. 

In fact, when President Carter was 
proposing to pull the troops out of Ko- 
rea, we had several meetings with him 
at that time and, whether for that or for 
other reasons, that order to pull the 
troops out of Korea was reversed. I think 
it was fortunate that that was the case. 
because they do remain there as a trip 
wire. 

But, in my several trips to Korea, one 
of the things that I had looked into at 
one time was this ammo supply business, 
because there were rumors afoot that 
much of the ammunition there was out- 
dated, far overaged, and was left over 
from the Korean war and was having to 
go through a reprocessing, a rehabilita- 
tion, & refurbishing to make it usable. 
So those ammo supplies were down. We 
were very concerned about it. 

We were even talking here about 
whether we would put in special legisla- 
tion to get separate contracting for new 
ammo supplies. 

I am very glad to say that situation 
has now been reversed. The situation 
does appear to be in good shape. It is 
clear that the United States, the Korean 
Government, and, indeed, the stability 
we provide for everyone in that part of 
the world, will all gain by approving this 
amendment of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from California, for it will bring the 
level of ammunition stored in Korea for 
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use in emergencies to a more acceptable 
level. As we all know, that has been our 
goal for the last several years. 

It has been frequently requested, I 
might add, by both our Ambassador and 
by military commanders there. The am- 
munition we are talking about is that 
which is no longer used by U.S. forces 
and can be stored in Korea at no expense 
to the U.S. Government. In fact, the Ko- 
reans are now building extensive storage 
facilities for this ammunition at their 
own volition and they are paying all the 
construction and storage costs. So there 
is no cost to us for that. 

The ammunition, once it is in place, 
will help to provide a very real deter- 
rent and, I might add, also, by knowing 
it is there, a psychological deterrent to 
the forces in the region which might be 
tempted to aggression in the face cf a 
less positive U.S. posture. 

Therefore, for minimal expense, the 
United States will have reinforced a 
longstanding relationship, a longstand- 
ing commitment, and will once more 
have given credence to our position of a 
continuing interest in Northeast Asia 
and our continuing support for the South 
Korean Government, which stands under 
a state of duress all the time from the 
alinement of military forces on their 
border to the north across the DMZ. 

So I am glad to be able to support this. 
I urge my colleagues to support it. 

I have not moved for a record vote. I 
do not believe the Senator from Cali- 
fornia wishes a record vote. I would be 
happy to pass it on a voice vote. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter dated October 22, 
1981, from R. D. Webster, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., October 22, 1981. 
Hon. CHARLES H. PERCY, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: The purpose of this 
letter is to request a change in the author- 
ized ceiilng for the FY 82 War Reserve Stock 
for Allies Program for Korea from $100M 
to $160M, The reason for this request is to 
enhance the readiness posture of the Korean 
forces by adding an additional two days of 
ammunition to the stockpile which is held 
in Korea under U.S. accountabiilty. The ad- 
ditional $60M above the original requested 
ceiling has resulted from a late request 
from the U.S. Army stemming from a deter- 
mination that there are excesses in Army 
stockpiles to their needs. Additionally, trans- 
portation funds are now available to move 
these assets in FY 82. 

There are three basic advantages to in- 
creasing the ceiling: first, the U.S. will ac- 
crue substantial savings in ammunition stor- 
age and transportation costs provided the 
transfers are accomplished in FY 82; second, 
the Korean Government is constructing 
storage facilities at no cost to the U.S.; third, 
by the transfer, the U.S, will strengthen its 
credibility with the Korean Government. 

Sincerely, 
R. D. WEBSTER, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Logistic and Materiel Management). 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, in this let- 
ter, the Secretary points out three basic 
advantages to increasing the ceiling: 
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First, the U.S. will accrue substantial sav- 
ings in ammunition storage and transporta- 
tion costs provided the transfers are accom- 
plished in FY 82; second, the Korean 
Government is constructing storage facilities 
at no cost to the U.S.; third, by the transfer, 
the U.S. will strengthen its credibility with 
the Korean Government. 


Mr. President, I commend my distin- 
guished colleague once again for being 
creative and ahead of everyone else in 
introducing this amendment, which I 
think is an extremely important amend- 
ment. It helps strengthen the combined 
United States-South Korean forces by 
adding to the ammunition placed in 
South Korea in reserve. 

This is done without affecting the 
budget totals in this bill. 

The majority floor manager accepts 
this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further debate, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from California (Mr. HAYAKAWA) . 

The amendment (UP No. 501) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYAKAWA. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 502 
(Purpose: To repeal a prohibition on fur- 
nishing certain assistance for Chile) 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an unprinted amendment, and 
I ask that it be stated. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRASSLEY). The amendment will be 
stated. 

The bil clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
HELMS) for himself and the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. THURMOND), proposes 
an unprinted amendment numbered 502. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment ís as follows: 

On page 84, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 
REPEAL OF LIMITATIONS ON ASSISTANCE, SALES, 

AND SALES CREDIT3 FOR CHILE 

Src. 716. Section 406 of the International 
Security Assistance and Arms Export Con- 
trol Act of 1976 (22 U.S.C. 2370 note) is re- 
pealed. 

On page 84, line 4, strike out “Sec. 716." 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 717.". 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, section 
406, International Security Assistance 
and Arms Export Control Act of 1976, 
prohibits military assistance, security 
supporting assistance, military educa- 
tion and training, credits, guaranties, 
cash sales, or the provision of export li- 
censes to Chile. This is an absolute, strin- 
gent prohibition. There are no excep- 
tions, no provision for a Presidential 
waiver in the interest of U.S. national 
security, as is the case with Communist 
countries (section 620(F)). It is a to- 
tally restrictive, punitive law. In fact, 
the restriction on Chile is even more se- 
vere than those imposed upon those par- 
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agons of human rights, Cambodia, Viet- 
nam, Angola, and South Africa. 

This provision—the so-called Kennedy 
amendment—was adopted in 1976 on the 
floor of the Senate. The House agreed 
to it in conference. Thus, this provision 
of law has never been discussed by a 
congressional committee nor has it been 
brought up and debated on the floor of 
the House. 

Stringent and specific legislative re- 
strictions based on human rights con- 
siderations, especially with regard to 
Chile, should be modified because those 
restrictions are inappropriate, ineffec- 
des inflexible, and are counterproduc- 

ve. 

There are at least six reasons why sec- 
tion 406 should be repealed: 

First. These restrictions are an inap- 
propriate way to pursue the legislative 
dictate (section 502B(a) (3), Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961) which requires the 
President to conduct international secu- 
rity assistance programs “in a manner 
which will promote and advance human 
rights." ° 

We do not help the cause of human 
rights by withholding economic help to 
the victims of human rights violations. 
Nor do we help the cause of human 
rights by branding certain governments 
as pariahs and eliminating our trade 
with those countries, sacrificing Ameri- 
can jobs and diplomatic influence as 
well. It would be more effective to main- 
tain our trade relations and our influ- 
ence and to work with quiet diplomacy 
to achieve our commendable objectives. 

Second. These legislative restrictions 
represent a clear double standard of 
morality in implementing U.S. trade 
policies. 

The United States has little or no lev- 
erage over some oi the world’s most re- 
pressive rezimes—China, North Korea, 
Cambodia, und the Soviet Union. In cases 
where we do have significant influence, 
such as South Korea, Saudi Arabia, or 
the Philippines, our human rights con- 
cerns bump against cther, perhaps more 
important, considerations such as na- 
tional security or economic necessity. 
So the brunt of our human rights policy 
has fallen on those nations that are poor 
enough and friendly encugh to need and 
be eligible for U.S, aid. 

But they are not strategically or eco- 
nomically important to this country. 
Neither are they in the forefront of 
human rights violation. Thus, Chile has 
been singled out in legislation as a human 
rights violator and has had penalties im- 
posed on it through legislation far more 
severe than those imposed upon North 
Korea, and China, for example. Indeed, 
the United States has recently approved 
the sale of certain defense articles to 
China and is encouraging military sales 
to China by France and the United 
Kingdom. 

Third. These restrictions do not help 
the victims of human rights violation. 

In March 1978, a delegation from the 
House Committee on Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs, in a letter to the Pres- 
ident reporting on their visit to Latin 
America, stated: 

The people of the countries we visited seem 


to believe that moral suasion and the power 
of world opinion were more effective in 
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achieving progress toward human rights than 
economic sanctions imposed indirectly by the 
United States through its participation in 
multilateral lending institutions and directly 
by the United States through its bilateral aid 
and/or military sales and credit programs... 
We think the Congress may have over- 
reacted in attempting to put these state- 
ments of principle into legislative form . . . 
in a way that is not only detrimental to the 
United States but also the people about 
whose human rights we are concerned. 


Fourth. This legislation has penalized 
the U.S. economy and bolstered the econ- 
omies of other nations. 

Traditional trading patterns between 
the United States and Chile have been 
permanently altered. Other nations have 
eagerly stepped in to supply the items 
which we have denied. 

Other nations do not attempt to export 
their morality, and the products we deny 
Chile have been easily obtained from 
other nations. The United States is per- 
ceived as an unreliable supplier and so 
our commercial sales have also been 
affected. 

Fifth. This restriction 
productive. 

This embargo—and that is what it is— 
calls into question the reliability of the 
United States as a supplier, particularly 
if we deny spare parts for U.S. origin 
equipment previously furnished. By 
denying this equipment, we encourage 
countries to turn to other suppliers for 
replacement equipment. In the process, 
the new equipment being provided by 
other suppliers is inevitably more sophis- 
ticated, working in opposition to our ef- 
forts at conventional arms restraint. 

The new equipment is also more cost- 
ly, impacting adversely on the economy 
of Chile. In addition, we encourage the 
development of indigenous arms indus- 
tries, further reducing opportunities for 
restraint. 

Sixth. This restriction has diluted the 
longstanding mutual security relation- 
ship embodied in the Rio Pact. And. 
probably most important, we sacrificed 
U.S. influence as a stabilizing factor in 
an increasingly important area of the 
world. 

Mr. President, who will be affected by 
repeal of this restriction? Let me sug- 
gest a few: 

First. All industries and unions in the 
United States that are involved in the 
production and export of medium and 
high technology products—particularly 
the electronics, general aviation, com- 
mercial aviation, heavy electrical, and 
specialized computer industries will be 
affected. 

Second. The U.S. balance of trade will 
benefit, thus reducing inflation at home 
and strengthening the dollar in the in- 
ternational marketplace. 


Third. U.S. diplomatic relations and 
influence will be restored in an impor- 
tant area of the world and with a coun- 
try that is obviously demonstrably in- 
clined to be friendly to the United States. 

Mr. President, I believe the time has 
come to rescind the prohibition on mili- 
tary sales and assistance to Chile. Chile 
has been working hard to restore sta- 
bility and prosperity. Although Chile has 
not restored the same level of political 


is counter- 
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freedoms that we enjoy in the United 
States, it has restored the framework of 
law and order to make it possible to de- 
politicize the highly charged atmosphere 
of a country torn apart. 

Chileans are making good progress, 
and they have endorsed that progress 
recently by overwhelmingly approving 
a referendum for the new Chilean con- 
stitution, which brings us to the pend- 
ing amendment cosponsored by the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina and the able 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
THURMOND.) 

This amendment, would repeal section 
406 of the Foreign Assistance Act. There 
is no need to have a special section of 
the law aimed at one particular country. 
We already have statutory provisions 
that take care of human rights concerns 
and arms exports concerns, so in fact 
section 406 is redundant. 

Mr. President, Chile has made pro- 
gress in the human rights field in re- 
cent years. According to the country re- 
port on human rignts practices filed 
with the U.S. State Department this past 
February, "there has been improvement 
since 1977 in the treatment of prisoners 
and general police procedures." The re- 
port also notes that there have been no 
confirmed disappearances since 1977. 
The report notes that Chile “respects 
freedom of religion" and that the 
"Jewish community reports full free- 
dom and toleration.' In addition, the 
report notes a 1979 annual report by the 
Inter-American Press Association which 
stated that improvements in press free- 
dom had been registered in Chile. 

Mr. President, since 1973, Chile has 


registered such great accomplishments 
in economic recovery and growth that 


the Chilean economic miracle has 
earned its place in the annals of eco- 
nomic progress in the New World. 

On her recent tour of South America, 
Jeane Kirkpatrick, our Ambassador to 
the United Nations, remarked that the 
great accomplishments borne of Chile’s 
free enterprise approach to economic 
development have not received adequate 
international attention. 


Mr. President, it is certainly time that 
we in these United States take note of 
the great changes which have occurred 
in Chile since the dark and turbulent 
days of the Allende regime. It is time 
that we take note of the great strides in 
economic progress that have resulted 
from prudent governmental policy in 
Chile. Further, it is certainly time that 
the international community recognizes 
the Chilean case as a demonstration of 
the success of the free enterprise ap- 
proach in releasing the productive pow- 
ers of a nation in order to build a pros- 
perous and stable economy for the bene- 
fit of all citizens. 


Now there are those in this world, Mr. 
President, who would prefer that the 
Chilean economic miracle never hap- 
pened. They would prefer that the 
Chilean economic miracle never hap- 
pened because it poses a serious chal- 
lenge to their own orientation and pref- 
erence for Marxism. This would include, 
of course, Marxism in any of its vari- 
ations. That is to say Fabian Socialist 
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Marxism, so-called Humanist Marxism, 
and Marxist-Leninism of the Soviet or 
Red Chinese varieties, for example. 

The Chilean economic miracle is a 
demonstration of the fact that the free 
enterprise system, based on freedom of 
economic initiative and private property, 
is the greatest means that man has ever 
devised to raise his standard of living 
and quality of life on this Earth. 

Mr. President, a brief review of a few 
facts about the Chilean economy will 
illustrate the progress made in recent 
years. 

The inflation rate in Chile was 580 
percent during the last days of the Marx- 
ist-influenced Allende regime. Since 
then, under a prudent and determined 
governmental policy, the inflation rate 
was reduced to 30 percent by the end of 
last year. By the middle of this year, the 
cumulative rate of increase in the Con- 
sumer Price Index (CPI) was 6 percent. 
According to a number of analysts, the 
yearend rate may be in the range of 10 
to 15 percent. The Chilean Minister of 
Finance, Mr. Sergio de Castro, has him- 
self stated that the 1981 inflation rate 
might even be under 10 percent, The 
Chilean achievement in the reduction of 
inflation is certainly one of epic propor- 
tions Mr. President. I might add that our 
own inflation rate, though historically 
much lower than that of Chile, has in 
recent years caused great hardship to 
our own citizens. One can imagine the 
hardship endured by the Chilean people 
under astronomical rates of inflation 
and the relief that they must now feel as 
inflation has been brought under con- 
trol by their government’s policies. 

Not only has Chile been able to dras- 
tically lower her rates of inflation, Mr. 
President, but Chile has been able to im- 
prove her balance-of-payments position 
as well as achieve an annual average 
rate of economic growth of some 7 per- 
cent. Real wages have constantly in- 
creased, employment levels have con- 
constantly increased, and extreme pov- 
erty is being progressively eliminated. 

Industrial production in Chile has also 
registered substantial gains. During the 
first 5 months of 1981, industrial produc- 
tion grew by 2.7 percent compared to 
the same period last year. Sales grew in 
20 of the 30 major areas of activity which 
comprise the industrial index. In 13 of 
these areas, sales grew by more than 6 
percent. 

Chilean achievements in the field of 
energy exploration and development are 
significant. In 1978, Chile imported 80 
percent of her needs while this year im- 
ports are estimated to be about 50 per- 
cent. The National Petroleum Co., of 
Chile has increased its production by 25 
percent over 1980 levels. Diligent explo- 
ration has paved the way for a number 
of new wells in very promising fields. 

In the field of agriculture, the Govern- 
ment is systematically transferring for- 
merly governmental functions to the pri- 
vate sector. By the end of this year, all 
10 agricultural institutes in Chile will 
have their administrative functions 
taken over by an entity tied to the pri- 
vate sector. The purpose of the transfers 
is to more effectively link agricultural 
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education to farmers and to the farming 
organizations which will later employ 
institute graduates. Curriculum and edu- 
cational practices are to keep pace with 
changes in agricultural development. 
These institutes will serve as meeting 
places for farmers and will serve as cen- 
ters of activity for farmers and residents 
of the regions involved. 

The most dynamic area of Chilean 
economic progress has been the con- 
struction sector for the last 2 years. Total 
new construction in 1980 rose 36.9 per- 
cent above 1979. In 1979, total area con- 
structed rose 34.7 percent over 1978 and 
raised construction’s contribution to the 
gross domestic product by 26 percent. 

Housing starts in the greater Santiago 
area between January and May of this 
year rose by 97.3 percent over 1980. The 
1980 increase was itself 58.6 percent over 
1979. The Government’s policy to ease 
the current housing shortage is to en- 
courage private enterprise to construct 
some 900,000 units by 1990. 

Mr. President, these are but a few of 
the many examples which illustrate the 
economic progress made in Chile in re- 
cent years. Time prevents me from en- 
tering into a more detailed survey of the 
facts. But I must state again, Mr. Presl- 
dent, that the Chilean economic mira- 
cle has certainly earned its place in the 
annals of economic progress in the New 
World. 

Through the free enterprise system, 
the productive powers of the nation have 
been released to advance the standard 
of living and the quality of life in Chile. 

I must add, Mr. President, that every 
day of every year the wrongness and 
failure of the Soviet system is revealed 
to the world. The Polish case is but a 
symptom of the failure of communism 
and a demonstration of the human mis- 
ery engendered by Communist tyranny. 

In our own hemisphere, Mr. President, 
we have the Chilean example of what 
people can accomplish after throwing 
off the chains of Marxism and then fos- 
tering productive capitalism. Every day 
in this New World, Mr. President, the 
people of Chile are showing what eco- 
nomic progress can be made under the 
free enterprise system. 

The people of the free world, Mr. Pres- 
ident, owe a debt of gratitude to the Chil- 
ean people for their courageous and de- 
termined efforts to build a better life 
and for demonstrating to the peoples of 
the entire world the advantages of the 
free enterprise system and productive 
canitalism. 

Mr. President, I have been told that 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts needs to catch a plane, at least 
that is my understanding. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, just to 
start by correcting the record, the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts is not intending 
to catch any plane. He did catch a plane 
earlier this morning and made a sched- 
uled stop. 

But the Senator from Massachusetts 
welcomes the opportunity to spend what- 
ever time is necessary to debate and dis- 
cuss this extremely important issue. 

I wish first of all to inquire of the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina if he would 
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like to read section 706. Does he have 
section 706 in front of him? The 1976 
Kennedy amendment on Chile is section 
406, and the description given by the 
&enator from North Carolina of the 
Kennedy amendment has little resem- 
blance to that amendment. The Senator 
has misstated the title and the section, 
as well as the amendment itself. 

Mr. President, first of all I think it is 
important for us to realize that no coun- 
try in the world is automatically en- 
titled, as à right, to American military 
assistance. 

I wonder why we hear from the 
Senator from North Carolina, time in 
and time out, how we are violating the 
rights of the Argentine people or Argen- 
tine Government or the Chilean people 
or Chilean Government because we are 
not guaranteeing them military 
assistance. 

Why is it, if we provide military assist- 
ance, we are not interfering in their in- 
ternal affairs and yet, if we deny them 
military assistance, we are interfering in 
their affairs? What is possibly the logic 
of that particular argument? 

The amendment that was adopted in 
1976, applied to security assistance and 
military sales. And it is included in sec- 
tion 406 in the Foreign Assistance Act. 


For the benefit of the Senate, I shall 
review the recent history of our relations 
with Chile. The Senator from North 
Carolina talks about the progress in hu- 
man rights in Chile during the past year. 
The Senator could not have read the De- 
partment of State's report on the human 
rights practices of Chile during the 
last year or he never could have made 
the statement or given the assurances, 
which he just did, to the Members of the 
Senate on that particular item. I will re- 
fer to those in just a few moments. But 
there are some other factors that I wish 
to mention first. 

Has it been so long since assassins 
were working here in the United States 
for the Chilean Government? That is not 
just a finding of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, that is documented in the 
Department of State's human rights re- 
port, On page 379 the report says: 

The Chilean Government has failed to in- 
vestigate fully and prosecute three former 
security officers indicted in the U.S. for com- 
plicity in the 1976 assassination of ex-Am- 
bassador to the United States Orlando 
Letellier and U.S. citizen Ronni Moffitt. 


Can people forget so quickly and 
through their silence condone such a 
brutal act of terrorism? I would em- 
phasize to my colleagues that there is 
absolutely no question of the respon- 
sibility of the Chilean regime for the 
planning and financing of this act of 
terrorism. I would include at this point 
in the RECORD, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to do so, a detailed chronology of 
the events related to the assassinations 
of Orlando Letelier and Ronnie Moffitt. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tue LETELIER Case: A PRE- AND PosT- 

ASSASSINATION CHRONOLOSY 1976 

Late June, 1976—Gen. Vernon Walters 
visits Paraguay; meets with Stroessner aide, 
Pappalardo cn CIA related matters. 

July (first week) 1976—Chilean secret po- 
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lice chief, Manuel Contreras, orders DINA 
agents Michael Townley and Armando Fer- 
nandez to go to Paraguay and obtain false 
Paraguayan passports for a mission to 
Washintgon, D.C. to kill Orlando Letelier. 
Telegram from “Condor One" (Contreras) 
sent to Chief of Paraguayan Intelligence 
Guanes to notify of their impending arrival. 

July 20-24, 1976—Townley and Fernandez, 
alias Andres Wilson and Alejandro Riva- 
deneira arrive in Asuncion, Paraguay, and 
meet with Paraguayan Officials and explain 
mission to U.S. in various ways, among them 
they are going to be in contact with the 
CIA in Washington. 

July 21-24, 1976—Colonel Benito Guanes, 
head of Paraguayan military intelligence, 
told two Chilean officers need passports to 
purchase weapons in U.S. and that the CIA 
will help them there; he calls Conrado Pap- 
palardo, Paraguayan Chief of Protocol and 
high advisor to President Stroessner, to 
request assistance in obtaining U.S. visas for 
Townley and Fernandez. Pappalardo tells 
Guanes they will have to wait until Am- 
bassador George Landau returns to Asun- 
cion on July 26. 

July 26, 1976—Townley and Fernandez 
meet with Pappalardo at the Government 
Palace. Papalardo assures them that he will 
obtain U.S. visas for them and he gives 
them the phone number of CIA Deputy Di- 
rector Gen. Vernon Walters to call while 
they are in Washington. Townley and Fer- 
nandez sign their passports, Juan Williams 
and Alejandro Romeral. 

July 26, 1976—Pappalardo tells Landau 
that President Stroessner had received a re- 
quest from Gen. Pinochet personally to facil- 
itate the trip of two Chilean agents to the 
U.S. for surveillance of several private com- 
mercial firms. Pappalardo asks for visas and 
tells Landau the two agents will be in touch 
with Walters in Washington, which Landau 
understands as CIA awareness of the Chil- 
eans’ operation. 

July 27, 1976—Landau personally author- 
izes visas a Alejandro Romeral, and a Juan 
Williams, but as a precaution photographs 
the passports, unbeknownst to Townley and 
Fernandez. Townley and Fernandez pick up 
B-2 (special) visas signed by U.S. consular 
officer, William F. Finnigan. The usual re- 
quirements for interviews and photos are 
waived. After contacting DINA in Chile, 
Townley and Fernandez are ordered to re- 
turn to Santiago, instead of going to Wash- 
ington. 

July 27, 1976—Ambassador Landau sends 
photocopies of the passports to CIA deputy 
director, Vernon Walters by courier pouch. 

July 28, 1976—Landau sends a cable to 
Walters “outlining the whole matter and 
suggesting that I presumed that this matter 
fell within the scope of his agency and that 
he was aware of all this." (Landau's dep- 
osition) 

July 28 or 29—Landau receives a “service 
message" from CIA acknowledging receipt 
of his cable and stating that it had been 
“delivered to George Bush, the Director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, because 
General Walters was no longer with the 
Agency.” (Landau testimony) 

August 4, 1976—Landau receives a repiy 
from General Walters stating that “he con- 
sidered this an odd way to do business . . . 
that he was unaware of the visit and that 
his agency did not desire to have any con- 
tact with the Chileans.” (Landau depoal- 
tion) 

August 4, 1976—Landau calls Pappalardo 
and tells him that the visas are revoked and 
that a “visa look out had already been is- 
sued and the people would be denied entry 
upon arrival in the U.S. if they attempted 
entry.” Landau asks Pappalardo to retrieve 
the passports and return them to him. 

August 6, 1976—Chile desk officer at the 
State Department, Robert Driscoll receives 
a memo from CIA along with copies of the 
Passports sent by Ambassador Landau. 
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The memo reads: Memo to Harry Schlau- 
deman from CIA. Subject: Transmittal of 
photos and negatives of Paraguayan pass- 
ports. We are forwarding photographs and 
negatives of two Paraguayan passports whicn 
were recently sent to Washington from 
Asuncion. 

August 17, 1976—The U.S. consulate in 
Santiago, Chile, processes four official Chü- 
ean visa requests for: Armando Faundez 
Lyon; Liliana Walker Martinez; Juan Wil- 
liams Rose and Alejandro Romeral Jara. A 
few days later a fifth passport in the name 
Hans Petersen Silva is issued and an officia! 
U.S. visa is stamped in it. 

August 22, 1976—DINA agents Rene Rt- 
veros and Rolando Mosqueira, using the 
aliases Romeral and Williams (the names 
used by Townley and Fernandez earlier >n 
Paraguay), arrive in Miami. They are not 
stopped by immigration officials, although 
their arrival is detected. They show a high 
profile at the Chilean embassy in Washing- 
ton, D.C. for several days, including telz- 
phone contact with the CIA in an attempt 
to reach Gen. Walters. State Dept. Chile 
desk officer Robert Driscoll also learns ^? 
their presence in Washington. 

August 26, 1976—Fernandez, posing as 
Armando Faundez, and the DINA agent 
using the alias Liliana Walker arrive in the 
U.S. "to conduct surveillance on Letelier” 
according to the FBI. 

September 9, 1976—Townley, alias Hans 
Peterson Silva, arrives in the U.S. on the mis- 
sion to make contact with Cuban exile ter- 
rorists to aid him in assassinating Letelier. 

September 19, 1976—Townley places the 
bomb under Letelier’s car. 

September 21, 1976—Letelier and Moffitt 
are assassinated. 


THE INVESTIGATION 


September 28, 1976—FBI headquarters re- 
celves a cable from special agent Robert 
Scherrer in Buenos Aires outlining the exist- 
ence of a Latin American intelligence net- 
work code named “Operation Condor”. The 
cable states: “It is not beyond the realm of 
possibility that the recent assassination of 
Orlando Letelier in Washington, D.C. may 
have been carried out as a third phase action 
of “Operation Condor.” 

October 4, 1976—Special prosecutor Eugene 
Propper meets with CIA Director, George 
Bush and CIA general council, Anthony Lap- 
ham. Bush pledges CIA cooperation but does 
not reveal his knowledge of the covert mis- 
sion of Romeral and Williams from Para- 
guay nor CIA awareness that two men using 
those names had entered the U.S. on August 
22nd. 


October 11, 1976—Newsweek, using CIA 
sources, states that “The CIA has concluded 
that the Chilean secret police were not in- 
volved in the death of Orlando Letelier.” 
(Newsweek: “Periscope” Oct. 11, 1976). 
Nearly identical information appeared in the 
Washington Post, Washington Star and the 
NY Times at about the same time. 

October 21, 1976—A memo is sent from the 
State Department to the FBI informing them 
of the Paraguayan incident. The memo was 
accompanied by secret attachments, probably 
copies of the passports. It read: 

Attached are several documents for two 
individuals who obtained Paraguayan pass- 
ports and who solicited and obtained visas to 
enter the U.S. under false pretenses. 

The visas were issued at Asuncion, Para- 
guay but the two individuals subsequently 
entered the U.S. at Miami on August 22, 
bearing A-2 diplomatic passports and visas 
issued at Santiago, Chile to Chilean pass- 
ports. 

(Enclosures as stated.) 

Signed: Bill 


A This memo fails to inform the FBI that the 
two individuals” were Chilean army officers 
on an intelligence mission, information con- 


veyed to the State Department and the CIA 
Ambassador Landau. 
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November 11, 1976—Chile desk officer, Rob- 
ert Driscoll sends a memo telling his superior, 
Harry Schlaudeman about his information on 
Romeral and William's presence in Washing- 
ton around the time of the assassination. 
Schlaudeman orders him to turn over his in- 
formation to the FBI. But Driscoll does not. 

July, 1977—Cuban exile Rolando Otero 
identified “Williams” picture as that of a 
DINA agent who interviewed him in early 
1976 1n Santiago. New Chile desk officer, Rob- 
ert Stevens, turns over original Landau cable 
(July 28, 1976) to Eugene Propper, allowing 
Propper to learn for the first time the full 
extent of what transpired in Paraguay. 

November 29, 1977—The pictures of Rom- 
eral and Williams are sent by the FBI to spe- 
cial agent Robert Scherrer in Buenos Aires. 

December 11, 1977—Scherrer receives Rom- 
eral and Williams pictures. 

February 17, 1978—Assistant Secretary of 
State, Warren Christopher meets with Chil- 
ean ambassador, Jorge Cauas, and asks Chile 
to produce Romeral and Williams for ques- 
tioning. 

March, 1978—FBI agent Scherrer discov- 
ers that Townley's picture has been ripped 
off of U.S. citizens registration card at the 
U.S. consulate in Santiago. 

March 3, 1978—The Washington Star pub- 
lishes the passport pictures of Romeral and 
Willham:. Michael Townley is recognized and 
identified by & Santiago journalist. 

March 20, 1978—Ambassador Landau (now 
ambassador to Chile) turns over the original 
Paraguayan passports of Romeral and Wil- 
liams to Scherrer. 

April 8, 1978—Michael Townley is turned 
over to FBI agents in Chile. 

April 14, 1978—Cuban exile accomplices Al- 
vin Ross and Guillermo Nevo are arrested in 
the United States. 

January, 1979—The U.S. requests the 
extradition of DINA chief Manuel Contreras, 
and DINA agents, Pedro Espinosa and Ar- 
mando Fernandez to stand trial in the assas- 
sination of Letelier and Moffitt. 

February 14, 1979—Guillermo and Ignacio 
Novo, and Alvin Ross are convicted. Townley 
plea-bargains with the U.S. government a 
maximum 10-year sentence with the possi- 
bility of parole after 36 months, 

May 16, 1979—-Chilean Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Borquez rules that the U.S. claim for 
extradition is groundless and denies extra- 
dition of the three DINA officials. 

October 1, 1979—Borquez ruling is upheld 
by the Chilean Supreme Court. 

November 30, 1979—The Carter Adminis- 
tration announces a set of minimal sanctions 
against the Pinochet regime for refusing to 
extradite Contreras, Fernandez and Espinoza. 

September 16, 1980— Conviction of Cubans 
found guilty of conspiracy in Letelier-Moffitt 
assassination overturned by a panel of the 
U.S. Court of Appeals. 

November 5, 1980—Federal Judge Joyce 
Hens Green found the Chilean government 
responsible for the assassination of Orlando 
Letelier and Ronni Moffitt and ordered the 
Chilean government to pay $4.9 million in 
damages to the Letelier and Moffitt families. 
In her opinion, Judge Green wrote, “What- 
ever policy options may exist for a foreign 
country, it has no ‘discretion’ to perpetrate 
conduct designed to result in the assassina- 
tion of individual or individuals, action that 
is clearly contrary to the precepts of human- 
ity as recognized in both national and inter- 
national law.” 

To this day, the Chilean government has 
failed to comply with the orders of U.S. 
District Court to pay damages for their re- 
sponsibility in the Letelier-Moffitt assassina- 
tion. 

February 20, 1981—The Reagan adminis- 
tration announces its decision to lift sanc- 
tions imposed on Chile for their refusal to 
extradite Chilean officials implicated in Lete- 
lier-Moffitt assassination, 

May 5, 1981—New trial of Cubans com- 
mences. 
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May 31, 1981—Cubans are acquitted of 
charges in conspiracy to murder Letelier and 
Moffitt. 


A Federal grand jury indicted the 
former head of the Chilean secret police 
and other Chilean officers. Every knowl- 
edgeable agency of the U.S. Government 
has concurred in the direct responsibil- 
ity of the Government of Chile for this 
assassination. 

What has been the response of the re- 
gime in Chile? Steadfast refusal to ex- 
tradite those accused of the assassina- 
tion. And what actions has the adminis- 
tration taken? It has reversed the earlier 
U.S. Government stance and now ex- 
tends export-import credits to Chile, ig- 
noring the anti-terrorist provision of the 
law. It no longer casts votes against 
Chile in international financial institu- 
tions. And now we have a proposal to 
remove the final restrictions and provide 
military support as well. 

This represents a mockery of U.S. pol- 
icy in opposition to state-supported ter- 
rorism. I do not believe that we in the 
U.S. Senate want to be a part of this 
mockery. Our message must be loud and 
clear—that we stand against the human 
rights violations and against acts of ter- 
rorism as practised by the regime in 
Chile. 


A change in U.S. policy toward the 
military regime in Chile will hearten and 
encourage those nations and leaders who 
condone and use terrorism—a change in 
direct contradiction to this administra- 
tion’s stated policy to stand against in- 
ternational terrorism. Such leaders will 
see that if they engage in terrorism even 
in the United States—resulting in the 
death of Americans—there will be no 
penalty in relations with the United 
States after a brief passage of time. 

This is too important an issue for the 
Senate to consider without careful study 
and recommendations by the committee. 
Unlike Argentina which was considered 
first by the committee, the situation in 
Chile was not, and it involves a military 
junta which has sponsored acts of ter- 
rorism including the assassination of an 
American citizen and an American resi- 
dent on the streets of Washington. 

I therefore believe the Senate should 
table this amendment pending a full re- 
view and recommendations from the 
committee on U.S. security assistance to 
Chile. 

I ask my colleagues to recall with me 
the history of this provision of law and, 
more importantly, the record of this 
regime and its standing in the interna- 
tional community. These show indis- 
putably that there are many strong rea- 
sons for not removing the prohibition 
against sending weapons or other secu- 
rity assistance to this nation. They in- 
clude the Chilian junta’s disregard of in- 
ternational legal obligations, its viola- 
tion of fundamental human rights, its 
denial of labor union freedoms, its re- 
strictions on the press, its continued au- 
thoritarian rejection of any free political 
process, and its proven responsibility for 
planning, funding and carrying out an 
assassination by its own henchmen of a 
foreign diplomat and an American citi- 
zen here in Washington, D.C. 

Mr. President, the committee has 
neither discussed nor held hearings on 
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this issue. The committee has not re- 
viewed the current situation in Chile, de- 
velopments since the legislation first 
passed, or the implications of any 
change. 

These are reasons far in excess of the 
necessary justification to reject the 
amendment offered today. 

Simply stated, sending military arms, 
equipment, and other assistance to the 
regime of General Pinochet is funda- 
mentally contrary to the foreign policy 
interests of the United States. 

First, a change in U.S. policy will be 
a clear and unmistakeable message to 
governments and political leaders 
throughout the world—that the United 
States no longer places major impor- 
tance on protecting basic human rights. 
Our friends in Western Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America will conclude 
that the U.S. Government is no longer 
concerned with human rights in its for- 
eign policy. 

As a result, the next time we seek to 
press the Soviet, the Cuban or other 
governments to release political prison- 
ers, our task will be more difficult. Every 
time we seek to encourage other coun- 
tries to move toward greater freedom, 
both for the sake of their own people 
and to avoid dangerous and destabiliz- 
ing polarization, our argument will carry 
less force. 

Second, the military junta of Chile 
continues to engage in harassment of 
Chilean refugees in the United States 
and to disregard the basic rights of 
American residents and foreign travel- 
ers. 

On February 23, 1967, an American 
resident, Edgardo Onate Parra, mar- 
ried to an American citizen, went to 
Chile to visit his elderly parents. Origi- 
nally a Chilean refugee, he had waited 
these 6 years, hoping that the situation 
in Chile might have changed. When the 
Government of Chile extended him a 
visa, he assumed that he could finally 
visit his parents without fear. Instead, 
on arrival, he was arrested and tortured. 
For 5 days he was held by Chilean secret 
police, beaten and tortured with electric 
shocks. Only strong international pres- 
sure and the personal intervention of 
Ambassador George Landau succeeded 
in securing his release 

What was it that the secret police 
wanted of this man who had been away 
from Chile for so long? Under torture, 
they showed him pictures of other Chil- 
ean exiles in the United States, pressing 
him to identify the faces and give the 
names of refugees and of American citi- 
zens who have protested human rights 
violations by the Chilean Government 
here in the United States. 


This event did not happen 6 years ago. 
It happened 6 months ago. I do not be- 
lieve that we want to lift the restrictions 
on military aid, so soon after the Govern- 
ment of Chile has flagrantly violated the 
rights of an American resident. 


Third, the Chilean junta is an enemy 
of free discussion and dissent—prin- 
ciples at the root of our tradition of 
freedom here in America as they were 
previously in a democratic Chile. Private 
citizens are fair game for imprisonment 
and torture. And it is these innocent vic- 
tims who suffer the most. 
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According to the Chilean Committee 
for Human Rights, on January 24 of this 
year plainclothes policemen apprehended 
a couple, Arturo García and Carmen 
Escolór, and their 16-month-old daugh- 
ter. Apparently taken to intimidate her 
parents, the baby was returned to her 
grandmother 12 days later with blisters 
on her body and in a state of terror. 

There is systematic repression of the 
church and its offices in Chile. The 
strongest voice of moderation within the 
country—the Vicaria de la Solidaridad 
of the Catholic Church—is under ex- 
treme pressure to stop speaking out for 
otherwise helpless victims of torture in 
Chile. Three distinguished Chilean physi- 
cians working with the Vicaria to treat 
those subjected to torture and their fam- 
ilies—Dr. Manuel Almeyda Medina, Dr. 
Patricio Arroyo Pinochet, and Dr. Pedro 
Castillo—were detained by secret police 
between May 19 and 27, and held in- 
communicado in secret detention cen- 
ters until they appeared on June 7 in a 
public jail. During this time their eyes 
were taped shut and they were held in 
solitary confinement in tiny cells. They 
were allowed 3 minutes a day for per- 
sonal hygiene. 

These physicians have since been re- 
leased due to domestic and international 
pressure. The Catholic Church in Chile, 
the Chilean Committee on Human 
Rights, and five North American health 
and professional associations, who sent 
& team of two American physicians to 
investigate, have said that these brave 
men were prosecuted for their concern 
and treatment of victims of torture. 

In all of these cases I have cited and 
hundreds more in this year alone, vic- 
tims are held without charge under the 
Chilean constitution. This is the same 
constitution designed to perpetuate Gen- 
eral Pinochet's strong arm rule until 
1988, and the military junta in Chile 
into the 1990's. 


Not only does the new constitution 
fail to provide for basic human rights, 
but the Chilean junta itself acts in dis- 
regard of even these laws in its perse- 
cution of those who stand for human 
rights. 


I had the opportunity recently to meet 
with Jaime Castillo Velasco, the former 
Chilean minister of justice and Chilean 
attorney for the family of Orlando 
Letelier. Mr. Castillo explained to me his 
cruel expulsion from Chile just 2 days 
after U.N. Ambassador Jeane Kirkpat- 
rick’s July visit with General Pinochet 
and members of the junta. He told me 
that even by junta standards this was an 
illegal act: Under the junta’s constitu- 
tion they cannot expel an attorney work- 
ing on a case which is pending in court, 
and the Letelier case on which Mr. Cas- 
tillo was working was on appeal to the 
highest military court. Since Jaime Cas- 
tillo’s sudden exile, the appeal has been 
rejected, and Mr. Castillo was unable to 
appeal the case to the Chilean supreme 
court because the Chilean junta denied 
an extension of the normal 5-day appeal 
time and also refused to permit Mr. Cas- 
tillo to return. This flagrant interven- 
tion into judicial proceedings has se- 
verely damaged both human rights and 
the rule of law in Chile. 

Finally, our action to change U.S. pol- 
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icy toward Chile would undermine the 
efforts of respected international insti- 
tutions, voluntary organizations, and 
other groups which are actively working 
to improve the human rights situation 
not only in Chile but throughout the 
world. Chile has been the subject of in- 
vestigations and condemnations by many 
of these institutions. Their reports of 
abuses and violations are extensive and 
well-documented. 

Only a few months ago, the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization condemned 
violations of human rights in the Soviet 
Union. That action represented a thor- 
oughly appropriate denunciation of So- 
viet disregard for the right of workers. 
The ILO also has condemned the Gov- 
ernment of Chile for its violations of la- 
bor freedoms—ranging from the torture 
and killing of labor leaders to the dis- 
banding of labor unions. There have 
been similar reports by the Inter-Ameri- 
can Human Rights Commission, the 
United Nations Human Rights Commis- 
sion, and others. 

The same concerns have been expressed 
by many nongovernmental groups, in- 
cluding Amnesty International, the In- 
ternational League for Human Rights, 
Freedom House, and the International 
Human Rights law group. All have is- 
sued documented statements of human 
rights violations by the Government of 
Chile. 

These respected international institu- 
tions, voluntary agencies, and private or- 
ganizations work in the fact of almost 
insurmountable obstacles to try to im- 
prove the human rights situation 
throughout the world. They face relent- 
less opposition by such regimes as the 
one in Chile which refuses to cooperate 
with the U.N. Human Rights Commis- 
sion. While these regimes may take a 
hardline position in public, we know they 
are often, in private, alert to interna- 
tional criticism and often take actions 
which they would not otherwise do to 
lessen international pressure. U.S. ac- 
tion to change our policy toward Chile 
without question would encourage these 
regimes and other such governments to 
ignore international pressure and, in ef- 
fect, continue their repressive human 
rights policies. A change in the U.S. posi- 
tion will undermine the efforts of all 
these international institutions and or- 
ganizations at the very time we should 
be taking action to bolster their posi- 
tion. 

In conclusion, I would note for my 
colleagues that the general human rights 
situation in Chile over the past year has 
deteriorated. There have been more de- 
tentions, more people held incommuni- 
cado, more people sent to internal and 
external exile, more torture, and more re- 
strictions of basic civil rights this year 
than last. The 1980 human rights re- 
port on Chile published by the U.S. State 
Department documents this tragic hu- 
man rights situation. 


Mr. President, I will only read a few 
of the pertinent parts, but I ask unani- 
mous consent to have full text of the 
Country Report on Human Rights Prac- 
tices in Chile printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 


were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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COUNTRY REPORTS ON HUMAN 
PRACTICES 


CHILE 


Chilean democracy came under increasing 
strains from the 1950s onwards as the result 
of rapid growth In political participation, 
slow economic growth and endemic infia- 
tion. In September 1973, as the result of 
severe economic dislocation and increasing 
violence broad opposition developed to the 
elected Allende government. The armed 
forces broke with their tradition of non- 
interference in politics and overthrew the 
government. The trauma of the Allende 
period (1970-73) and the view that his poli- 
cles were leading to a Marxist state continue 
to influence the attitudes of many Chileans. 

Rather than returning power to civilians 
after the coup, the military, led by General 
Augusto Pinochet, embarked on a wide- 
ranging effort to change the Chilean political 
end economic systems. In the period 1973- 
77, the regime undertook to curb dissent 
through a series of repressive measures, un- 
precedented in contemporary Chilean his- 
tory. These included mass arrests, torture, 
exile and the disappearance of hundreds of 
persons. This period also saw the banning 
of political parties, the suspension of labor 
rights, the closing of many newspapers and 
radio stations, and the purging of the edu- 
cational system. 

There have been no confirmed “disap- 
pearances" since October 1977. Arbitrary de- 
tention and cases of torture continued to 
occur in 1980 although there has been im- 
provement since 1977 in the treatment of 
prisoners and general police procedures. Po- 
litical parties remain formally dissolved, and 
basic freedoms of speech and assembly are 
restricted, although some political activity, 
criticism and limited press discussion is tol- 
erated. Labor union activity continues to be 
under some restraints, but collective bar- 
gaining and the right to strike were re- 
stored, subject to new limitations by the 
1979 labor law. The continuing “state of 
emergency," extended regularly every six 
months, gives the government extraordinary 
authority similar to that under a state of 
siege. The right to due process was weakened 
further in 1980. By means of decree laws, the 
government reinstituted executive-ordered 
interna] exile for periods of up to three 
months; further, the authorized period of 
detention without formal charges was ex- 
tended from five to twenty days in internal 
security law violations involving death, in- 
jury or kidnapping. In several instances, 
however, the courts and press have taken 
positions defending human rights. 

Following two years of relative calm, Chile 
suffered a moderate increase in extremist 
violence during 1980, including armed rob- 
beries, attacks and bombings in which three 
carabineros, an army officer and several in- 
nocent bystanders were killed. While increas- 
ingly active Movement of the Revolutionary 
Left (MIR) groups have claimed credit for 
some of these incidents, their involvement in 
others, particularly the assassination of an 
army officer in July, has not been established. 
A few MIR members have died in gun bat- 
tles with police. Suspicions that rightist ex- 
tremists are also active continue in the ab- 
sence of any breakthroughs in solving these 
major cases. In July the government de- 
tained approximately 20 civilian police de- 
tectives, reportedly associated with a right- 
wing organization, in connection with a se- 
ries of kidnappings In which some of the vic- 
tims were tortured and a university student 
was beaten to death; the matter is now in 
the hands of the civilian courts, but no 
charges have yet been brought for the death. 
Two have been charged for one of the kid- 
nappings. 

With respect to socio-economic policy, the 
administration decided in 1975 to reduce 
the role of government, open the economy 
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to world market competition and reform 
taxation. GNP growth has since averaged 
more than 7 percent per year in real terms, 
inflation has declined from over 300 percent 
to about 30 percent, unemployment has de- 
clined gradually from just under 20 percent 
to about 10 percent and real wages have in- 
creased more than 80 percent. High growth 
rates and better tax collection have enabled 
the government to increase social spending 
both in real terms and by comparison with 
previous periods in Chilean history. Social 
spending is now targeted primarily at the 
poorest 20 to 25 percent of the population. 
An important effort in health and nutrition 
programs has cut the infant mortality rate 
in half from 1973 to 1979. The government 
has increased real spending at all levels of 
education, including university education, 
but has increased the percentage allocated to 
pre-primary, primary and intermediate levels 
in order to eliminate illiteracy. 

In September 1980, the government held a 
plebiscite seeking approval (by means of a 
simple yes or no vote) of a new constitution 
and political transition plan. The plan re- 
stores congressional elections in 1990 and 
regular presidential elections 1n 1997. In 1989 
there will be another plebiscite on a junta- 
proposed candidate for president until 1997. 
The alternative to approval was continuance 
of the status quo. Approximately 93 percent 
of eligible voters cast ballots; 66 percent 
voted “yes”, 30 percent voted “no”, 1 percent 
cast blank ballots and 3 percent cast void 
ballots. Opposition leaders criticized the con- 
tent and procedures of the plebiscite, argu- 
ing that it did not permit free debate or a 
meaningful choice, and that opponents did 
not have equitable access to the communi- 
cations media. The new constitution is to 
take limited effect beginning in March 1981. 

1. Respect for the Integrity of the Person, 
Including Freedom from: 

a. Torture.—The 1925 constitution forbids 
torture. Constitutional Act No. 3, issued in 
September 1976 to strengthen and perfect 
the rights recognized in the 1925 document, 
recognizes the right to life and integrity of 
the person and forbids the application of all 
illegal constraints. High-level government 
officials publicly and privately deny that the 
use of torture by government agents is au- 
thorized. Reports of torture declined from 
1976 through early 1980. Since then, parallel- 
ing an increase in extremist violence, re- 
ported incidents of torture increased. At least 
100 incidents of torture were reported to hu- 
man rights organizations in 1980—with most 
individuals alleging psychological duress, 
beatings and the use of electric shock during 
interrogation by members of the National In- 
formation Center (CNI) or civilian police. 
While in some cases questions can be raised 
about the validity of the allegations, in other 
cases there is no apparent reason for the in- 
dividuals to make false claims. According to 
such accounts torture was applied on the 
first and second day of detention to allow 
sufficient time for full recovery before release, 

Local human rights organizations have ex- 
pressed concern that the lengthening of the 
period of executive detention from five to 
20 days in internal security law violations 
involving murder or kidnapping could fa- 
cilitate more sustained physical abuse. 

b. Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading Treat- 
ment or Punishment.—Human rights sources 
report that during the first ten months of 
1980 the courts received 96 complaints of 
serious mistreatment including torture. 
Three men have died since November 1979 
while in the custody of civilian police. Ac- 
counts by relatives suggest that physical 
abuse by police was the cause; the cases are 
under investigation but no persons have been 
indicted. While a large percentage of de- 
tainees report correct treatment, some per- 
sons detained during peaceful demonstra- 
tions or otherwise picked up on suspicion of 
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proscribed political activities, have com- 
plained of beatings and being forced to re- 
main unclothed for extended periods of time. 
The living conditions of the various loca- 
tions to which the government has ordered 
individuals into internal exile vary consider- 
ably. 

In prison, persons detained for political or 
terrorist activities are normally separated by 
cell blocks from common criminals. They are 
able to receive visits from, and communicate 
with, family, friends, legal counsel and rep- 
resentatives of the International Committee 
of the Red Cross (ICRC). 

c. Disappearances.—The last reported “‘dis- 
appearances” occurred in 1977. About 635 
cases from the period 1973-1977 remain un- 
resolved. Although the Chilean supreme 
court appointed special judges in 1979 to 
investigate many of these disappearances, 
no one has been formally indicted. This year, 
the supreme court confirmed that the gen- 
eral amnesty declared in 1978 applied to the 
policemen identified as having executed six- 
teen persons and deposited the bodies in a 
lime kiln at Lonquen in 1973. The special 
judges are continuing investigations into 
some cases, have suspended action in numer- 
ous others, and have referred still others to 
military justice when the military or police 
are believed to have been involved. Some 
families of the disappeared have appealed 
the suspension or referral to the military 
courts. To date, the appeals have had little 
effect in resolving the whereabouts of their 
relatives. 

d. Arbitrary Arrest and Imprisonment.— 
Although the government has dented hold- 
ing political prisoners, there are more than 
100 persons formally sentenced or in trial 
process for seditious activity. Most are ac- 
cused of violating either the Internal Secu- 
rity Law or the Arms Control Law, or both. 
Some cases date from before the military 
takeover. In 1980 a few of those who had 
been sentenced were allowed to exchange 
prison for exile. 


People detained for participating in banned 
public demonstrations or illegal meetings are 
often held for the full five days permitted 
under executive discretion and then May be 
released (the large majority of cases), sent 
into Internal exile, or charged with Internal 
security violations. In those cases reaching 
the courts, the Investigating judges may take 
up to five more days to deliberate but, in 
practice, have rarely issued indictments. 


When people are detained, friends or rela- 
tives normally report the detentions, the 
press publicizes them and the government 
eventually acknowledges them. According to 
studies compiled by church human rights 
reports, & total of 729 persons were detained 
in Chile during the first six months of 1980. 
For the subsequent period of mid-July 
through mid-September, which included 
activities related to the September 11 pleb- 
iscite, about 350 detentions occurred—in- 
cluding those individuals picked up and sub- 
sequently released within a matter of hours. 


In theory, the right of habeas corpus (writ 
of amparo) exists; however, in internal se- 
curity cases the courts often do not act on 
such petitions in either a rigorous or timely 
manner. Based upon a recommendation by 
the church in May 1980, the supreme court 
in June 1980 instructed lower and military 
courts to issue more expeditious and rigor- 
ous rulings on these writs. State of emer- 
gency provisions authorize the president, or 
minister of interior acting in his behalf, to 
order the executive detention of persons 
without charge for up to five days. Under a 
new decree law, this period can be prolonged 
to twenty days in internal security investi- 
gations involving murder, kidnapping or 
other injury. A few arrests not falling into 
this category have also resulted in detentions 
longer than five days. Civilian and military 
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courts have another five days, from the time 
of arraignment, to decide whether to indict. 

Court investigations into the kidnappings 
and torture carried out in mid-1980 by civil- 
lan detectives, reportedly acting without au- 
thorization, have resulted in the indictments 
of two senior detectives, but only so far in 
relation to one of the women who was held. 
No one as yet has been charged in the kid- 
napping of the other persons, including the 
student who died from blows he received. 

The intelligence service (CNI) has only 
limited legal authority to arrest people on 
its own initiative; in practice, it has been 
able to obtain vaguely-worded warrants 
which provide considerable latitude in mak- 
ing searches or arrests. The public concern 
aroused by the unauthorized kidnappings by 
civilian police has led to greater care by secu- 
rity agents to identify themselves and to 
show warrants when detaining people. 

e. Denial of Fair Public Trial.—Chile's ci- 
vilian judges are career officials and most 
have served in the judiciary since before the 
present military government took power in 
1973. Since 1978, most violations of the ban 
on political activity and most cases relating 
to alleged human rights abuses have been 
handled in the civilian court system. A de- 
cree law of February 1980 shifted first in- 
stance jurisdiction for the prosecution of 
proscribed political activities from the ap- 
pellate courts to the regular lower level pro- 
ceedings of the criminal courts. 


Civil court proceedings are conducted in 
accordance with Chile's civil code tradition. 
There 1s no trial by jury; reliance is placed 
on the written record. In the criminal courts 
of first instance, a judge serves multiple 
functions: as investigator, with the aid of 
the police or others; as prosecutor; as de- 
fense attorney, at times; and, ultimately, as 
the one who decides the innocence or guilt 
of the accused. Criminal proceedings begin 
when the court of the accused receives a re- 
port of a crime, or a complaint by interested 
parties, or when the judge begins an investi- 
gation. In the investigatory stage, the judge 
accumulates evidence in closed proceedings. 
The judge can either suspend the proceed- 
ings, in case of innocence, or name the pre- 
sumptively guilty party. When the latter oc- 
curs, the proceedings move to a second, more 
open, stage which allows for defense rebut- 
tal. Once these activities have been com- 
pleted, the judge issues a finding of inno- 
cence or guilt with appropriate punishment. 
These decisions may be appealed up to the 
supreme court. 


Criticisms of the functioning of civilian 
courts focus not on the procedures, but 
rather on the general unwillingness of judges 
to assert a vigorously independent role or, 
with rare exceptions, to effectively challenge 
the legality of actions by the executive under 
emergency powers. In cases involving alleged 
human rights abuses by uniformed person- 
nel, civilian judges have frequently reached a 
determination that they lacked jurisdiction 
to proceed further. The Inter-American Hu- 
man Rights Commission (IAHRC) reported 
in October 1980 that the rights to fair trial 
and of due process were subject to major sig- 
nificant restrictions—principally because of 
the active role of the military courts in ju- 
dicial proceedings and the failure of the 
civil courts to exercise their responsibilities 
on behalf of detained persons. 


Arms control’ violations go before a mili- 
tary prosecutor; he carries out the Investiga- 
tion and then makes recommendations to a 
military judge, who issues the decision. Ap- 
peals may be made to a military court of two 
civilian judges and three professional mili- 
tary judges and, in the last resort, to the 
supreme court. Defendants have the rights of 
any Chilean citizen before the law, Including 
the right to legal counsel. An April 1979 anti- 
terrorist decree law makes all members of an 
organization responsible for the acts of each 
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member and establishes legal presumption of 
gullt in cases covered by the decree; it has 
not been invoked, however. 

f. Invasion of the Home.—The 1925 consti- 
tution and Constitutional Act. No. 3 prohibit 
searches of the home and interception of 
private communications and documents ex- 
cept as determined by law. Provisions in the 
penal code require search warrants issued by 
either a judge or military prosecutor for 
specific locations. In practice, however, such 
searches are carried out under a general 
order issued by the judge or prosecutor. 
Human rights organizations report that legal 
formalities, such as the display of a warrant, 
have not been observed by the authorities in 
a number of searches. 

2. Government Policies Relating to the Ful- 
fillment of Such Vital Needs as Food, Shelter, 
Health Care and Education: 

Government policy aims at a rapidly grow- 
ing free enterprise oriented economy in 
which most workers have increased real in- 
come, and public welfare spending 1s focused 
primarily on the poorest quarter of the popu- 
lation. In response to the foreign exchange 
crisis and & continuing high level of infia- 
tion, the government introduced a drastic 
&usterity program in 1975. Also, copper prices 
declined by half between 1974 and 1975. The 
Chilean economy underwent its worst de- 
pression since the 1930's, hurting Chileans 
in every economic stratum. According to 
most analyses, the greatest hardships were 
borne by the lowest income groups although 
in relative terms middle and upper income 
groups suffered a greater fall in net income. 
The depression bottomed out in early 1976. 
Since then the economy has expanded at 
historically unprecedented rates. 

Major policy changes which have been in- 
troduced in the last five years include reduc- 
ing tariffs in stages to their present basic 
level of 10 percent, establishing & realistic 
exchange rate, returning many small and 
medium-sized nationalized companies to the 
private sector, reducing or eliminating vari- 
ous price controls, special interest subsidies 
and regulatory mechanisms, reducing and 
then eliminating deficit spending and rad- 
ically altering taxation by indexing corporate 
and individual taxation, eliminating capital 
gains tax, double taxation of dividends, and 
various loopholes and substituting the previ- 
ous cascading sales tax with a value added 
tax. From 1976 to 1979 real GDP growth aver- 
aged 8.3 percent per year—more than twice 
the historical average. By 1977, GDP in real 
terms had begun to surpass previous peak 
levels. Real GDP growth is estimated at 6.0 
percent in 1980, and per capita GDP should 
surpass $1800. At the same time Inflation has 
been brought down to 30 percent. Real wages 
increased 83 percent from 1976 through mid- 
1980. International reserves have accumu- 
lated to a net $2.4 billion. 


The unemployment rate, however, remains 
high at 10.2 percent. It is down considerably 
from 19.6 percent reached in March 1976, at 
the bottom of the depression, The unem- 
ployment rate would be higher if it were not 
for the 5.1 percent of the labor force par- 
ticipating in the government s minimum em- 
ployment program. This figure has more than 
doubled in the past year because of an eligi- 
bility liberalization which permits more than 
one member of a family to be enrolled in the 
program. The persistently high unemploy- 
ment rate is attributable in part to the 
structural adjustments in the economy; 
there are also increased numbers of people, 
particularly women, in the labor force. A 1979 
University of Chile study suggests that the 
poor have benefited proportionately more 
from the successes of Chilean economic 
policy. On either a personal or family income 
basis in the greater Santiago area, income of 
the most affluent 20 percent of the popula- 
tion has grown more slowly since 1976 than 
any other category while that of the poorest 
20 percent has grown most rapidly. As a re- 
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sult, the degree of income concentration has 
declined since 1976 and is now approximately 
the same as at the start of the decade in 
1970. Critics of the government’s economic 
policies have argued that the income of the 
poor fell disproportionately between 1974 and 
1976 and that wealth remains highly con- 
centrated, 

The government is attempting to make its 
social programs more effective by focusing 
its efforts on the poorest quarter of the 
population, considered to be in “extreme 
poverty." In late 1979, it established a social 
council of ministers to oversee a social co- 
ordination plan for fiscal expenditures on 
social welfare programs. The amount to be 
invested in 1980 is $2.64 billion, representing 
more than 50 percent of the total central 
government spending. This figure includes 
normal ministry budgeting in the social field 
and also a new $161 million emergency so- 
cial fund intended for high-impact, high- 
visibllity anti-poverty projects. These gov- 
ernment expenditures will amount to $238 
per capita, the highest (in constant dollars) 
in Chilean history. As part of its adminis- 
trative reform effort, the government issued 
in June legal guidelines for transferring ad- 
ministrative responsibility for social services, 
including schools and health care facilities, 
to municipalities, while maintaining finan- 
cial oversight. 

In education, the government has given 
increasingly greater funding support to pre- 
primary and intermediate levels, relative to 
the university level in order to Increase the 
country’s 90 percent literacy rate (77 per- 
cent in rural areas). During 1980, the gov- 
ernment also instituted a new literacy 
campaign. 

Government health and nutrition pro- 
grams have led to a reduction in the inci- 
dence of malnutrition in the officially re- 
ported infantile population (less than six 
years of age) from 15.5 percent in 1975 to 
12 percent in 1979 and in the incidence of 
advanced malnutrition from .7 to .2 percent. 
There were similar declines in infant mor- 
tallty (from 65.2 to 36.3 per thousand live 
births) and maternal mortality at childbirth 
(from 1.32 to .73 thousand live births) from 
1973 to 1979. Over the same period, the over- 
all death rate per thousand fell from 8.4 to 
6.8, increasing average life expectancy from 
61.2 to 65.6 years. 

Social security expenditures in real terms 
have continued to increase. Regulations have 
been changed to eliminate discrimination 
against blue collar workers, and benefits have 
been extended to a wider segment of the 
population, including 110,000 indigent elder- 
ly and handicapped, not previously eligible. 
In addition, in late 1980 a new social security 
plan was begun under which employees 
would pay 17 percent of their salary toward 
their pensions and life and health Insurance, 
firms would increase salaries of these em- 
ployees by 18 percent, and the funds col- 
lected would be invested by private compa- 
nies in & limited range of triple-A type 
securities and investments. The employees 
pension and insurance money is protected 
by the requirement that the investment com- 
panies must contribute from their capital 
if their earnings fall 7 percent below the 
industry average and, falling this, the ab- 
sorption of the company by other companies 
and a government contribution to make up 
the shortfall. The plan decreases the overall 
cost to the employee by 9.7 percent and 
strengthens the social security system by In- 
vesting the funds in earning assets. Critics 
of the social security reforms argue that this 
will reduce some benefits. It should be noted 
that workers may choose voluntarily be- 
tween moving to the new system and re- 
maining under their current plan. 

Public housing expenditures are small in 
comparison with evident needs. Although 
funding levels have risen since 1978, they 
still amount to little more than half of peak 
levels in 1973. At the same time, programs 
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have been overhauled to benefit the most 
needy rather than the middle class. In addi- 
tion to expenditure policy, the government 
has also been revising the tax structure in 
favor of lower income categories; in a recent 
change, it raised the percentage of taxpayers 
totally exempt from income tax liability from 
38 to 66 percent. The main thrust of the eco- 
nomic policy in housing is to encourage the 
private sector to fill this need. Ir 1980 con- 
struction of a record 50,000 residential units 
were started. 

The impact of government economic poll- 
cles on lower income portions of the popula- 
tion remains a controversial issue in Chile. 
On the one hand, it is argued that the pres- 
ent economic policies have not brought down 
the high level of unemployment fast enough, 
and the unemployed are mostly low skilled 
and low income. On the other hand, it is 
argued that Chile’s historically endemic in- 
flatlon and hyperinflation of the early 1970's 
had the most severe impact on low income 
people so that the present reduction of 
inflation has helped the poor. While the pres- 
ent regime 1s making a determined effort to 
channel more resources to poorer sectors, 
there remains a tremendous breach between 
resources and needs. A recent World Bank 
report noted, moreover, that the govern- 
ment's policies were directed primarily to the 
urban poor and barely addressed the problem 
of rural poverty. 

According to statistics gathered by the 
University of Chile for the Santiago area 
(surveys haye not been made for other re- 
glons), the proportion of income earning 
females over 14 years of age has been recov- 
ering from a sharp drop caused by the high 
unemployment of the mid-1970's. Although 
still slightly below the level reached in the 
early 1970's, the employment figure for 
women has recovered more rapidly than that 
for male wage earners. Women currently con- 
stitute 28.5 percent of the work force. 

The education level of females appears to 
be improving more rapidly as well. The sur- 
vey results for the Santiago area indicated 
that the proportion of females over 14 years 
of age with better than primary education 
rose from 41 percent in 1970 to 51 percent in 
1978. At the same time, the corresponding 
figures for males, though still higher, in- 
creased from 48 percent to 57 percent. 

Middle and upper class women generally 
have good access to education and entry- 
level professional jobs. Women do not oc- 
cupy a proportional share of upper level 
decision making positions in the major in- 
stitutions of government, business and 
academia. There are marked differences in 
the distribution of incomes for females in 
comparison with males, Among women, 29.8 
percent (again, according to the Santiago 
survey) fell within the lowest income cate- 
gory and only 11.5 percent within the high- 
est, whereas almost the reverse pertains to 
men. In the current government, there is one 
woman of cabinet rank and several just be- 
low the ministerial level. This past Septem- 
ber, President Pinochet announced plans to 
establish a new ministry of the family, which 
will also address the concerns of women. 

Women wishing to travel abroad with 
minor children must have the father’s writ- 
ten permission, even in the event that the 
courts have granted custody to the mother. 
On the other hand, a mother must obtain 
& court order to prevent the father from tak- 
ing the children abroad. This disparate treat- 
ment is common in Latin America. 

3. Respect for Civil and Political Liberties, 
Including: 

8. Freedom of Speech, Press, Religion and 
Assembly—A basic constitutional act decreed 
by the government 1n 1976 states that “any 
individual or group action is illegal and 
against the institutional order of the repub- 
lic if such action is aimed at spreading doc- 
trines which oppose the family, propose vio- 
lence or 8 society based on class struggle; or 
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which are against the constituted regime or 
the integrity or function of the state of law." 
In curbing dissent, the government usually 
cites other more specific legal provisions and 
decrees outlawing Marxism and the advocacy 
of violent revolution. 

Virtually all public meetings require prior 
approval of the local military zone com- 
mander. In practice, permission is regularly 
denied when the subject is politically sensi- 
tive. Among exceptions, the government per- 
mitted a pre-plebiscite opposition rally at- 
tended by about 40,000 in Santiago in Au- 
gust 1980, and ignored various smaller oppo- 
sition meetings. Except during the pre-plebi- 
scite period most demonstrators who met 
without authorization in 1980 were arrested 
and held for brief periods. The government 
charged some with violations of the internal 
security code but the courts did not find 
adequate basis for judicial action. 

A decree law of February 1980 gave the 
government authority to internally banish 
persons for up to three months without 
charges, court review or the right of appeal. 
Previously, such action had been possible 
only under state of siege authority. Since the 
decree took effect, over 100 individuals have 
been internally exiled, some to remote towns 
far from their homes and families. 

The media are technically free from official 
prior censorship, but, in practice, the govern- 
ment informally tells publications and 
broadcasters when they are considered out of 
line. Thus, self-censorship is widely prac- 
ticed, with most editors careful about the 
content of material prior to its release, al- 
though articles which are critical of the 
government appear regularly in several lead- 
ing publications, Under state of emergency 
authority, local military zone commanders 
can close down media, restrict coverage of 
internal security cases, forbit publicity of 
non-official activities of government officials, 
and prevent the sale or distribution of new 
publications. In one case this year, the San- 
tiago zone commander prevented the distri- 
bution of a new book on the 1973 Longuen 
killings, although dozens of articles and re- 
ports have been published in media on this 
subject. In another case, the zone com- 
mander prevented the start of a new maga- 
zine. The latter decision was reversed by an 
appeals court and then appealed by the gov- 
ernment to the supreme court which upheld 
the zone commander. 

The government owns the only national 
television network. Other local or regional 
Stations are operated by the universities, 
whose rectors are appointed by the govern- 
ment. While the directors of these TV sta- 
tions have autonomy, they use considerable 
discretion. There are several periodicals and 
at least two radio stations critical of the 
regime; these give major voice to the opposi- 
tion viewpoint and were very active in the 
period leading up to the plebiscite. “Non- 
Marxist" books and pamphlets critical of the 
government are permitted free circulation. 

In its 1979 annual report, the Inter-Amer!- 
can Press Association noted improvements 
in press freedom in Chile, but concluded that 
restrictive laws, particularly controlling new 
publications, resulted in a lack of full press 
freedom. 

Chile, predominantly a Catholic country, 
respects freedom of religion. A number of 
Protestant and other sects are active. The 
Jewish community reports full freedom and 
tolerance. 

In 1979 the right to elect student govern- 
ment was restored at the universities. Rectors 
of the universities are military men. Vice 
Rectors are university professionals. 

Labor unions 

Most trade union rights, suspended after 
the miiltary takeover in 1973, were legalized 
again in July 1979 by the “Labor Plan" (a 
series of decree laws forming a labor code), 
or its subsequent technical additions and 
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revisions although in & number of respects 
these rights are limited. The trade union 
movement had no practical input into the 
formulation of the labor plan. 

In general, even labor leaders favorable 
to the government and with access to high 
ranking officials have minimal influence on 
important labor matters. Opposition labor 
leaders have neither access nor influence and 
are occasionally subject to public attacks by 
government officials. 

Trade union organizations can normally 
elect their leaders instead of having them 
&ppointed by the government. In individual 
unions, however, elections are not obligatory, 
and there are some instances where appointed 
leaders have managed to hold off having elec- 
tions despite rank and file sentiment to the 
contrary. As elections continue to be held, 
the number of appointed leaders are gradu- 
ally decreasing. 

On some occasions the government has fa- 
cilitated the formation and the smooth func- 
tioning of labor organizations favorable to 
it, while opposition labor organizations at 
times suffer bureaucratic and other forms of 
harassment. 

Collective bargaining has resumed for the 
large majority of workers—albeit in a some- 
what restricted fashion. Workers are guaran- 
te*d their existing wage and benefit package, 
plus any increase in consumer price index. 
Since the last adjustment (for the year up 
to July 1980), the average real increase was 
7-8 percent. On the other hand, the Scope 
of what can be bargained has been narrowed 
considerably to include only wages, benefits 
paid in cash or in kind, and certain common 
conditions of employment, such as safety. 

Specifically excluded from collective bar- 
gaining are the civil service and the maritime 
sector; in the latter case, special presidential 
legislation is to be promulgated in the future 
to regulate that sector. 

Each year, the government publishes a list 
of those entities which can bargain collec- 
tively but are classified as “strategic.” As 
such, they are prohibited from striking. Ap- 
proximately thirty were listed in 1980. Most 
are public utilities and state-owned firms. 
For these companies, failure to reach agree- 
ment during negotiations leads to binding 
arbitration. 


For workers who can bargain collectively 
and can strike, the right to strike is limited 
in the sense that, after the 60th day of a 
strike, all striking workers are considered to 
have resigned their jobs, and they can be 
permanently replaced by the employer. Also 
legal for the first time in Chile is manage- 
ment's ability to hire strikebreakers, an ef- 
fective strike deterrent given the presently 
high unemployment rate. 


There is no grievance procedure system in 
Chile. The only recourse available to an ag- 
grieved party is to appeal to the labor tri- 
bunals, @ procedure which usually takes sev- 
eral months. Strikes cannot result from ar 
individual grievance; they are only per- 
mitted in the case of a failed collective 
negotiation. 


b. Freedom of Movement Within the Coun- 
try, Foreign Travel, Emigration and Repatria- 
ticn—Chileans are free to leave their coun- 
try. Some one million Chileans live abroad, 
principally for economic reasons. Over 
half this number have resided for many 
years in Argentina (mainly Patagonia) where 
they provide the basic labor pool. In the 
judgment of international organizations 
dealing with refugees, the volume of skilled 
and unskilled workers returning to Chile 
new slightly exceeds the number leaving— 
& reflection of the improvement in the 
Chilean economy. 

Many thousands fled Chile when the cur- 
rent government took power; hundreds 
sought asylum in foreign embassies, thou- 
sands were convicted of internal security 
violations and had Jail sentences commuted 
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to exile. The government was eventually will- 
ing to grant safe conduct passes to people 
who obtained asylum and wanted to leave 
Chile. Expulsions are no longer a regular 
practice by the government in dealing with 
opponents, although there was at least one 
instance in 1980 involving a prominent poli- 
tician. 

Government decrees require those who are 
considered to have left Chile illegally to file 
a petition with a Chilean consul if they seek 
to return. The interior ministry reviews all 
petitions and rejects those from people who 
are considered to have engaged in anti-gov- 
ernment activities abroad. The government 
has released no current figures on petitions 
received, rejected, approved or pending. In 
most cases the courts have upheld interior 
ministry decisions barring individuals from 
returning. In a small number of cases, the 
government has permitted some barred in- 
dividuals to return, generally for short pe- 
riods and on humanitarian grounds. 

Chile has accepted a few refugees in re- 
cent years and makes regular modest finan- 
cial contributions to international organiza- 
tions aiding refugees. 

c. Freedom to Participate in the Political 
Process—Political party activity is banned. 
In 1973, the government dissolved the Marx- 
ist parties and other parties forming the 
Unidod Popular Political Front. A 1977 decree 
law dissolved all remaining parties. There 
have been no elections for local or national 
political office since 1973. There was universal 
suffrage in the September 1980 constitutional 
plebiscite (voting is required by law), but 
without electoral registers or other safe- 
guards acceptable to the opposition. Follow- 
ing the 1973 coup, the government assumed 
&uthority to amend the constitution. With 
congress dissolved, the junta exercises legis- 
lative powers, delegating executive authority 
to President Pinochet. 

Notwithstanding the formal ban on politi- 
cal activity, the non-Marxist parties, notably 
the Christian Democrats and some of the 
Radical Party offshoots, are able to continue 
to operate on a limited basis. Even some 
socialists and splinter leftist groups maneu- 
ver among themselves with tacit government 
&cquiescence. Communists who are found 
engaging in political activities are generally 
detained for violating the internal security 
code or the 1973 law prohibiting Marxist 
activity. 

4. Government Attitude and Record Re- 
garding International and Non-governmental 
Investigation of Alleged Violations of Human 
Rights: 

The government set a precedent when in 
July 1978 it allowed members of the special 
&d hoc working group of the United Nations 
Commission on Human Rights (UNHRC) to 
conduct a long-delayed visit to Chile. Al- 
though the groups subsequently disbanded, 
a special rapporteur was tasked to submit 
Chile human rights reports to the commis- 
sion and the U.N. General Assembly (UNGA). 
The Chilean government communicated of- 
ficially to UN authorities in March and May 
of 1979 its objection to, and refusal to co- 
operate with, continuing special considera- 
tion of Chile by ad hoc procedures, such as 
the use of a rapporteur, contending that 
these measures had no legal or moral force. 

A Chile item appears each year on the 
agenda of the UNGA and the UNHRC. The 
1980 UNGA resolution expressed "particular 
concern that the Chilean authorities have 
falled to take and urge effective measures, 
as requested in its resolution and urge effec- 
tive measures, as requested in its resolution 
33/15, to investigate and clarify the fate of 
persons reported to have disappeared for 
political reasons”, and urging the authori- 
ties of Chile to respect and promote human 
rights in accordance with the responsibil- 
ties it has undertaken under yarious in- 
ternational instruments. 
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The Inter-American Human Rights Com- 
mission also maintains a watching brief on 
the Chilean situation. In its October 1980 
report on human rights in Latin America it 
stated that “There have been violations of 
the right to life and personal security in 
Chile” and that severe restrictions on the 
exercise of other rights embodied in the 
American Declaration of the Rights and 
Duties of Man continue. In late 1978, the 
ICRC reduced its Chilean presence to one 
local employee primarily because of the sub- 
stantial decline in the number of political 
prisoners. Earlier it had played an active 
role in prison visits in attempts to locate 
missing persons. The Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration (ICEM) 
also has been active in Chile, conducting a 
program permitting convicted political pris- 
oners an opportunity to serve cut their 
sentences in exile. The government cooper- 
ated in making this program possible. Count- 
ing all categories of refugees, ICEM has 
moved some 20,000 people out of Chile since 
the coup. 

Amnesty International, the International 
Commission of Jurists and other non- 
governmental organizations have expressed 
concern over Chile. During 1980, the first two 
organizations issued reports alleging a rela- 
tive increase in human rights violations in 
Chile and criticizing the courts for their in- 
effectiveness in protecting the rights of de- 
tainees or people who have disappeared. Al- 
though the government believes that the re- 
ports produced by these organizations exag- 
gerate the scope and volume of abuses, it 
has permitted visits by their representatives. 

The Catholic Church, along with the rep- 
resentatives of several other religious com- 
munities, has taken the lead in defending 
human rights and implementing social ac- 
tion programs. This has resulted in visible 
tensions between the government and the 
church, and disagreement over the church 
position by more conservative Catholics. 

In a number of instances, church property 
has been the target of attacks carried out 
by assailants who have not been identified 
or apprehended. 

The Chilean Commission for Human 
Rights, now two years old, has also publi- 
cized abuses and spoken out strongly against 
them. It and the other human rights groups 
operate openly, albeit cautiously, in Chile; 
some of their members have experienced 
harassment in the form of arrests and 
searches. 

The Chilean government has failed to in- 
vestigate fully and prosecute three former 
security officers indicted in the U.S. for 
complicity in the 1976 assassinations of ex- 
Chilean Ambassador to the U.S. Orlando 
Letelier and a U.S. citizen Ronni Moffitt. Jn 
October 1979 the Chilean supreme court de- 
nied a U.S. government extradition request 
for the three officers. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I wish 
to emphasize some of the more pertinent 
parts of this report, as submitted to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations by the 
Department of State in February 1981: 

High-level government officials publicly 
and privately deny that the use of torture 
by government agents 1s authorized. Reports 
of torture declined from 1976 through early 
1980. Since then, paralleling an increase in 
extremist violence reported incidents of tor- 
ture increased, At least 100 incidents of tor- 
ture were reported to human rights orga- 
nizations in 1980—with most individuals 
alleging psychological duress, beatings and 
the use of electric shock during interrogation 
by members of the National Information 
Center (CNI) or civilian police. While in 
some cases questions can be raised about the 
validity of the allegations, in other cases 
there is no apparent reason for the individ- 
uals to make false claims. According to such 
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accounts torture was applied on the first or 
second day of detention to allow sufficient 
time for full recovery before release. 


And now, with the lengthening of the 
executive detention in Chile from 5 to 20 
days, there is very deep concern that the 
practices of torture will increase. The 
report says: 


Human rights sources report that during 
the first ten months of 1980 the courts re- 
ceived 96 complaints of serious mistreatment 
including torture. Three men have died since 
November 1979 while in the custody of civil- 
ian police. Accounts by relatives suggest 
that physical abuse by police was the cause; 
the cases are under investigation but no per- 
sons have been indicted. 


On the disappearances, Mr. President, 
the report says: 


The last reported “disappearances” oc- 
curred in 1977. About 635 cases from the pe- 
riod 1973-1977 remain unresolved. Although 
the Chilean supreme court appointed special 
Judges in 1979 to investigate many of these 
disappearances, no one has been formally 
indicated. This year, the supreme court con- 
firmed that the general amnesty declared in 
1978 applied to the policemen identified as 
having executed sixteen persons and de- 
posited the bodies in a lime kiln at Lonquen 
in 1973. The special judges are continuing 
investigations into some cases, have sus- 
pended action in numerous others, and have 
referred still others to military justice when 
the military or police are believed to have 
been involved. Some families of the disap- 
peared have appealed the suspension or re- 
ferral to the military courts. To date, the ap- 
peals have had little effect in resolving the 
whereabouts of their relatives. 


Still there continues to be a significant 
number of arbitrary arrests and deten- 
tions. The State Department report 
SAyS: 


According to studies compiled by church 
human rights groups, a total of 720 persons 
were detained in Chile during the first 6 
months of 1980. 


Further: 

The Inter-American Human Rights Com- 
mission (IAHRC) reported in October 1980 
that the rights to fair trial and of du^ process 
were subject to major significant restric- 
tions—principally because of the active role 
of the military courts in judicial proceedings 
and the failure of the civil courts to exercise 
their responsibilitles on behalf of detained 
persons. 

Amnesty International, the International 
Commission of Jurists and other non-gov- 
ernmental organizations have expressed 
special concern over Chile. During 1980, the 
first two organizations issued reports alleging 
& relative increase in human rights viola- 
tions in Chile and criticizing the courts for 
their ineffectiveness in protecting the rights 
of detainees or people who have disappeared. 


And then the final quote: 


The Chilean government has failed to !n- 
vestigate fully and prosecute three former 
security officers indicted in the U.S. for 
complicity in the 1976 assassinations of ex- 
Chilean Ambassador to the U.S. Orlando 
Letelier and a U.S, citizen, Ronni Moffitt. In 
October 1979 the Chilean supreme court 
denied a U.S. government extradition request 
for the three officers. 


At this point in the Recor, I would 
note that on November 5, 1980, Federal 
Judge Joyce Hens Green found the Chil- 
ean Government responsible for the as- 
sassination of Orlando Letelier and 
Ronni Moffitt. Now, we know that the 
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Chilean Government refused to extradite 
those who were directly responsible and 
named by the grand jury. Still, the Fed- 
eral court ordered the Chilean Govern- 
ment to pay $4.9 million in damages to 
the Letelier and Moffitt families. 

In her opinion, Judge Green wrote: 

Whatever policy options may exist for & 
foreign country, it has no discretion to per- 
petuate conduct designed to result In the as- 
assination of an individual or individuals, 
action that is clearly contrary to the pre- 
cepts of humanity as recognized in both na- 
tional and international law. 


To this day, Mr. President, the Chil- 
ean Government has failed to comply 
with the order of the U.S. district court 
to pay the damages for their responsibil- 
ity in the Letelier-Moffitt assassinations. 

For the many reasons mentioned 
above, Mr. President, I intend to move to 
table the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. Senator 
HELMS' amendment would alter the cur- 
rent prohibition in law against provid- 
ing the Chilean military junta of Gen- 
eral Augusto Pinochet with weapons and 
military support. 

Mr. President, I strongly urge that this 
amendment be tabled. No evidence has 
been brought forward to justify a change 
in this law. To the contrary, to alter the 
law and to permit military aid to flow to 
Chile would be directly contrary to the 
interest of the United States. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, let me assure the Sen- 
ator and the Chair that my remarks will 
not be extensive. 

Mr. President, this Senator has not 
argued that aid should be guaranteed 
to Chile or anybody else. That is not 
what the amendment proposes. The 
amendment proposes only that the 
President be given flexibility in dealing 
with Chile, as with other countries. It 
removes & prohibition, it does not grant 
assistance, nor is any proposed. 

As I listened to my friend from Mas- 
sachusetts, I thought, “Gee whiz, the 
Senator seems to be arguing in favor 
of my amendment, because he maintains 
that the human rights climate, assum- 
ing that his facts are correct, in Chile 
has not been successful; if so, then, his 
amendment has done great harm to the 
people of Chile—again assuming that 
his facts are correct"—and I know that 
he stated them with all sincerity. So 
assuming that all of the activities which 
he described with his customary elo- 
quence are correct, then he is saying 
to the Senate what I did when I offered 
the amendment without any hearing be- 
fore any committee has been a tragic 
mistake for the cause of human rights 
in Chile. 

The Senator from North Carolina has 
not said that the situation in Chile is 
perfect. What he is saying is that it 
could be improved if the law permitted 
us to offer an inducement. But the law 
is rigid. There is no inducement, and 
there can be none, as long as the Ken- 
nedy amendment remains law. 

I am a little bit surprised therefore 
that the Senator would move to table 
the amendment. I would imagine that 
he would be anxious for the President 
to have some flexibility in working with 
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the Government of Chile, which the 
Senator so ardently opposes. 

Mr. President, the able Senator from 
Massachusetts introduced the name of 
Orlando Letelier into this discussion. 

Of course the death of this man was 
an act of murder, and this Senator from 
North Carolina does not condone murder 
under any circumstances. I have no dif- 
ference whatsoever with the Senator 
from Massachusetts on that point. 

Where I do perhaps differ with him 
is that I infer that he regards the late 
Mr. Letelier as some sort of martyr, as 
though he were an innocent citizen 
struck down by terrorists. 

What does the word “martyr” mean, 
Mr. President? Certainly it suggests that 
& person is an innocent victim for a 
worthy cause. 

Let me say that I regret the murder of 
Mr. Letelier just as much as the Senator 
from Massachusetts, but let the record 
also show that Mr. Letelier was neither 
an innocent victim nor was he working 
for a worthy cause. He was himself an 
agent of terrorists. He was an agent of 
the Cuban Government working within 
the United States with a terrorist net- 
work for the overthrow of a government 
friendly toward the United States. 


That is not my interpretation. These 
are facts, facts which have been well 
established by papers which Mr, Letelier 
was carrying in his briefcase at the time 
of his death. I saw the papers, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Those papers showed that he went 
from his contact with prominent Ameri- 
can leaders to contacts with Marxists, 
Communists, agents of the KGB, the 
Cuban DGI, and various terrorist orga- 
nizations. Just as terrorists are some- 
times blown up by their own bombs, so 
too Letelier was entrapped in a web of 
plots and counterplots of his own making. 
Nor was Ronnie Moffit an innocent 
either; knowingly or unknowingly, she 
was his accomplice. 

What was Letelier’s job in the United 
States? It was to manipulate public 
opinion in this country and to lobby for 
Cuban interests in the Chile matter. His 
strategy was to present himself as an 
objective critic of human rights while he 
was really trying to bring down the 
Chilean Government that had thrown 
out the Marxist Salvador Allende. 

While we are at it, Mr. President, I 
think it is about time that we stop this 
business of trying to canonize Salvador 
Allende. He was a Marxist, and he drove 
that country, with his socialist policies, 
into the ground. 


At the time Allende was deposed, the 
inflation rate in Chile was 1,000 percent, 
and the ouster of Mr. Allende was de- 
manded by the housewives of Chile. The 
army in Chile was not even interested in 
a coup. They were forced into it by public 
opinion and growing national chaos. 

The housewives of Chile despaired of 
what had been done to their churches 
and their schools, and it was the house- 
wives of Chile who got out on the street 
every afternoon at 4 o’clock beating 
on pans demanding that the army do 
something to remove this dictator, this 
Marxist, whom some now would declare 
to be some sort of saint. 

The letters found in his briefcase 
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show that Letelier was in a conspiracy 
with Allende’s daughter, Beatrice, who 
was living in Cuba as the wife of the 
second ranking official of the Cuban 
secret police, the DGI. On May 8, 1975, 
Beatrice Allende sent him $5,000 from 
Cuba with the promise of $1,000 a month 
“for your work.” 

In a letter which Mr. Letelier wrote 
to Allende’s daughter on March 26, 1976, 
he said that his strategy was to present 
“an apolitical character, oriented exclu- 
sively to the problems of human rights.” 


He wrote, and again I quote from Mr. 
Letelier’s own letter: 

The object is to mobilize the liberals and 
other persons who, if they don’t identify 
with us from an ideological point of view, 
are in it for what human rights reflects. 


He was worried that his connections 
with the Communists might become 
known. He wrote: 

You know how these liberals are. It’s pos- 
sible that one of the sponsoring Congress- 
men might fear that they might be con- 
nected with Cuba, et cetera, and eventually 
stop giving his support to the committee. 


Let me say again for the purpose of 
emphasis that I regret and I abhor the 
murder of Letelier as much as anybody, 
including the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, but a bit of perspective is needed 
before we go too far in assessing what 
the real situation was at that time. 

In January of 1976 Letelier traveled to 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, to consult with 
the Castro-oriented founder of the Com- 
munist Party of Puerto Rico, the so- 
called Puerto Rican Socialist Party, 
which has long supported the bombings 
and terrorist attacks in the United States 
by the Puerto Rican independence move- 
ments. 

According to other documents found 
in Mr. Letelier's briefcase on the day 
that he was killed, he had also been in 
contact with officials of the Soviet Union, 
the East German, and the Cuban Gov- 
ernments, including some with known 
intelligence duties. 

They included Yuly M. Vorontsov, 
Minister Counsellor of the Soviet Em- 
bassy in Washington, Rolf Sieber, the 
East German Ambassador; Oleg Ignat- 
siev of Pravda; Stephen Shalaev, presi- 
dent of the Moscow Soviet; Calos Alta- 
mirano and Clodomiro Almeyda, two top 
leaders of Allende's Socialist Party living 
in East Berlin, and Raul Roa, the Cuban 
Foreign Minister. 

A word should also be said about the 
Institute for Policy Studies, and the 
Transnational Institute, an IPS spin-off 
which Letelier headed. IPS has been no- 
torious for its support of international 
terrorist groups, including Latin Ameri- 
cans, Africans, and the PLO. Last year 
the journal, Midstream, reported: 

Upon Letelier's death, IPS made Tariq All 
head of the Transnational Institute. All is a 
leader of the British section of the Trotsky- 
ite Fourth International, which maintains 
contact with terrorist groups world-wide. A 
long-time promoter of the PLO, Ali has been 
barred from entering the United States, 
France, India, Japan, Turkey, Thalland, Hong 
Kong, and Bolivia. Al! is quoted by News- 
week (Jan. 14, 1974) as saying: “We are dedi- 
cated to achieving socialism all over the 
world and not through peaceful revolution.” 


That quotation, Mr. President, is from 
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a very interesting article by Rael Jean 
Isaac, which went into complete detail 
on the IPS and Letelier. Midstream de- 
scribes itself as “A Monthly Jewish Re- 
view,” published by the Theodor Herzl 
Foundation. Its liberal, intellectual, and 
anti-Communist reputation is not in 
question. 

Another article appeared on Letelier 
by John Rees, in the Review of the News, 
entitled “A KGB Agent in Washington.” 
That Journal is a publication of Robert 
Welch, Inc., founder of the John Birch 
Society. The conclusions of the two mag- 
azines are similar, despite the totally dif- 
ferent intellectual framework within 
which they are working. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that both these articles may be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Tue INSTITUTE FOR PoLicy STUDIES: 
ON THE LEFT 
(By Rael Jean Isaac) 

An unusual organization has been edging 
into prominence for some years. Its mem- 
bers—"Fellows"—have published many arti- 
cles in The New York Times, and have ap- 
peared on television: The Times identifies 
the organization only as ''a research organi- 
zation based in Washington, D.C." whlie 
Jim Lehrer, on Channel 13, the “educationa! 
channel” of New York City, refers to it as 
& “liberal research outfit." 

Moreover a new novel, “The Spike” has just 
appeared, written by two well-known com- 
mentators on world affairs. Arnaud de 
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Borchgrave and Robert Moss, which is widely 
assumed to be based on this same organiza- 
tion. In the novel it is the channel through 
which the Soviet Union hopes to take over 


the United States. 

Plainly, this “liberal research outfit’ 
would seem to deserve some attention. What, 
in fact, is the Institute for Policy Studies? 

Though the subject of a 1971 article in 
Esquire, a two-part series in Barron's in 
1976, and a 1978 article in The New York 
Post, the Institute has received remarkably 
little attention in the major media, which, 
however, frequently publish the writings 
of its Fellows! Yet the Institute represents 
an unprecedented success story: the achieve- 
ment of the New Left, after its supposed d^- 
mise, in shaping United States policy. 

The Institute for Policy Studies was 
founded almost 20 years ago by Marcus 
Raskin and Richard Barnet, who were to re- 
main its directors for 15 years. The two men 
had met while attending a White House/ 
State Department disarmament conference 
on April 14, 1961. Raskin was on the staff 
of the National Security Council as an aide 
to McGeorge Bundy, and Barnet was Deputy 
Director for Political Research of the U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 
Barnet noticed  Raskin's allenation—his 
contempt for and hositility toward “the 
whole military-industrial establishment sit- 
ting there at one table.” As Barnet later told 
an interviewer: “Mare and I both grimaced 
at the same moment—and knew we didn't 
belong here.' Within two years Barnet and 
Raskin had put together the necessary funa- 
ing, personnel, and programming: the In- 
stitute began work in 1963. 

But the roots of IPS go back earlier. While 
Barnet's prior activities gave no hint of the 
path he was to take (Harvard Law School, 
graduate studies at Harvard and Princeton, 
& stint at a respected Boston law firm be- 
fore entering government), on coming to 
Washington in 1959 as a legislative assistant 
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to the then freshman Wisconsin Democratic 
Congressman Robert Kastenmeler, Rask'n 
had organized the "Liberal Project.” 


These were the Eisenhower years, when 
the major criticism of the Presidency was 
that its incumbent spent too much time on 
the golf course. While in retrospect they 
seem golden years, scarcely rich soil for the 
appearance of a Congressional protest move- 
ment, a small group of Congressmen, most 
of them first elected in 1958, felt that Amer- 
ican policy was coasting on the outworn 
ideas of the New Deal and did not take into 
account a radically changed post-war world. 
James Roosevelt, one of the leaders of the 
group, spoke of a breakdown in “the trans- 
mission belt of ideas between intellectuals 
and politicians.” The model the Congress- 
men had in mind for the “Liberal Project" 
was the English Fabian Society, which pro- 
vided the ideas (and to a considerable extent 
the personnel) for the Labor Party in Eng- 
land in the first decades of the century. 

The Liberal Project died when five of the 
dozen Congressmen who made it up lost 
their seats in 1960. Its chief legacy was a 
volume called The Liberal Papers, edited by 
James Roosevelt, presenting the new perspec- 
tive it was hoped would provide a founda- 
tion for policy. 

Though the tone of the Liberal Papers is 
calm, civilized, and rational, and—in sharp 
contrast to what was to pecome the Institute 
for Policy Studies—the good faith of United 
States policy-makers is not impugned, an 
analysis of it points to themes that were to 
be fundamental for IPS: the need for total 
disarmament; the abandonment of existing 
alliances; the need to encourage revolution- 
ary change in the underdeveloped world. 
Several contributors to the Liberal Papers 
were to play a part in IPS. David Riesman 
(with Barnet and Raskin) was one of the 
three trustees listed In the certificate of In- 
corporation in November, 1962; Michael 
Maccoby and Arthur Waskow were to become 
Fellows of the Institute. 

The distinguished marks of IPS have been 
its choice of audience, its methods, and its 
ideas. To begin with the least imaginative 
of these—the ideas—they have been end- 
lessly restated in the voluminous writings of 
the IPS founders and Fellows, some of them 
published directly by the Institute, some by 
mainstream publishing houses. Perhaps the 
best source is the writings of Marcus Ras- 
kin, described by IPS colleagues as “one of 
this country’s most able political thinkers 
and theorists" and “one of America's leading 
political scientists and political philos- 
ophers.” 


Raskin Cescribes the United States as an 
imperialist country ("The American imper- 
lum ... is now viewed as the world’s pri- 
mary enemy by the poor and the young") 
whose inhabitants themselves are colonized.? 
Within our Colonized Society (these as well 
as all subsequent capital letters are Ras- 
kin's) there are “four overlapping Colonies” 
each of which "hollows out man and ob'ec- 
tifies him for the purpose of running the 
Colony." The most important Colony, the 
one that maintains the others, is the Vio- 
lence Colony, whose rulers, s^ecialists in the 
techniques of violence, use “the rest of so- 
ciety as their hostage.” A primary tool of the 
Violence Colony is the university, which is 
“the fundamental shield and terrorizing in- 
strument of the state.” 


Cowed by the Violence Colony, peovle in 
the Plantation Colony “work at meaningless 
and unreal jobs to obtain things that they 
are led to want” but which do not satisfy 
“human needs.” In the Channeling Colony 
(known by less profound minds as the ed- 
ucational system) peonle are “broken” into 
“accepting authority structures. Its inmates 
learn to become bored, user-used and hol- 
lowed out.” People are lulled into passive 
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acceptance of the other colonies by the 
Dream Colony, which “provides a surrogate 
of action and passion for the colonized, re- 
placing their own actions and passions 
which could stem from human feeling.” 

Raskin explains how the small elite that 
colonizes the mass of American citizens en- 
forces the external empire. The turning 
point, says Raskin, came in 1940, when the 
United States gave up its status as one of 
several great powers “to reach for the brass 
ring: world hegemony.” While war with 
"great powers" would be avoided after 1945, 
"fighting continuous war in the lands of 
the poor and wretched was acceptable, and 
to some extent was the way the ruling elite 
thought American dominance would be 
maintained,” Eventually, a President’s day 
would be “spent in activities that were more 
criminal than political, from plotting wars 
to buying foreign government officials." As 
the elite saw it, war for the public “would 
be a sport, a diversion at most. . . . The 
droning of everyday life would be relieved 
with the purpose and determination of the 
leaders. '* 

In Raskin's books the politica] leadership 
of the United States becomes a cabal of evil- 
doers, a replica of the Nazi leadership—to 
be dealt with in a similar way. “Decoloni- 
zation" can only be accomplished if the 
"national-security state is dismantled.” The 
only incentive for leaders to avoid imperial 
adventures is to know they will be held per- 
sonally responsible. Citing the Nuremberg 
Laws, Raskin provides his own model law 
"for demilitarizing American society.” 
Crimes include "threatening and provoking 
other nations and lands with U.S. or third- 
party military and paramilitary forces," and 
even "developing a militarist economy." 
Those found guilty would be liable to dis- 
charge from the Civil Service or, if their 
offense was severe, confiscation of property 
and custodial imprisonment for seven years 
“at socially useful work.” 

Once the Violence Colony is eliminated, 
decolonization of other social sectors will be- 
come possible. The Plantation Colony will be 
replaced by workers operating their own in- 
dustries established with government taxes. 
One presumes that those, like Raskin, who 
know what human needs really are will de- 
cide what is produced by them. The Channel- 
ing Colony will be overcome when records 
are destroyed, grades and tests abolished, 
and “free inquiry" put in its place. The 
Dream Colony will be replaced by a televi- 
sion that is used “to build continuous new 
relationships between people in an associa- 
tive, democratic way.” 

There is not much danger that a disman- 
tled Violence Colony will be resurrected be- 
cause in the “Reconstructed Society” all de- 
cisions will b» made in face to face local 
meetings. These meetings will choose 
whether, for example, a MIRV missile is de- 
Sired over a new community center. Workers 
will control their own taxes until the end of 
the year and then decide to what authority 
they wish to give them. National budgets will 
be voted in local assemblies. 7n short, the 
“Reconstructed Society” is an anarchist- 
syndicalist federation of autonomous coop- 
eratives. Since present human Imperfection 
is wholly attributable to the colonizing 
agents, in Raskin’s utopia there will be no 
hierarchy, no coercion, no real organization 
beyond the local level. 

The flood of writings by IPS Fellows neither 
add to nor contradict Raskin's outpourings. 
The United States is evil. IPS Fellows Paul 
Jacobs and Saul Landau explain * how Amer- 
icans have celebrated a terrible past. “Rac- 
ism" against every minority group is the 
real history of the United States. The demo- 
cratic institutions of the United States are 
worthless. Elections, says IPS Fellow Mi- 
chael Parenti, are only a symbol and voting 
“less an exercise than a surrender of sover- 
eignty." A favorite IPS theme, it is echoed 
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by, among others, Arthur Waskow, who calls 
elections “an elaborate way of collecting 
power from the people and handing it over 
to someone else." IPS Fellows are enthusiastic 
about Third World terrorist and revolution- 
ary movements and the states that embody 
them; many of these of course, have dis- 
pensed with elections altogether. 

While the Soviet Union is not always de- 
fended as flawless, the United States is con- 
sistently portrayed as the aggressor in U.S.- 
Soviet relations. Parenti puts "totalitarian" 
in quotes, suggesting this Is a false label ap- 
plied to the Soviet Union. Richard Barnet 
contrasts “substantive” and “procedural” 
freedoms. We have the “procedural” free- 
doms (speech, the press, assembly) while 
the Soviet Union has the more solid-sound- 
ing “substantive” freedoms (medical care, 
jobs, housing). Barnet asserts on his own au- 
thority that he is sure that Soviet citizens, 
if given the choice between the two, would 
select their "substantive" freedom. What 
"PS Fellows never concede is that the Soviet 
Union poses any threat to the United States. 
Soviet behavior is invariably defined as “de- 
fensive" in nature." 

Although IPS is normally classified as a 
movement of the radical Left, it works readily 
with individuals and movements of the rad- 
ical Right, and could easily move wholly in 
that direction. Karl Hess, a founding editor 
of National Review and a one-time speech- 
writer for Barry Goldwater, found that IPS 
corresponded to his own “right wing anar- 
chist libertarian” philosophy. IPS staffers fill 
the pages of Inquiry, the chief journal of 
the Libertarian movement, and IPS and the 
Libertarian Cato Institute have undertaken 
a joint project to “study the military, finan- 
cial and political implications of a strictly 
non-interventionist United States foreign 
policy.” 

What IPS is really concerned about is as- 
suring United States withdrawal of sup- 
port from “reactionary” regimes world-wide. 
Once that is done, IPS is quite confident in 
the ability of “progressive” forces (backed 
presumably by the “progressive” arms of 
Cuba, the Soviet Union, etc.) to achieve vic- 
tory. Although IPS, with its goal of some 
sort of decentralized communal socialism is 
more strictly in the anarchist tradition than 
the Libertarians with their belief in the free 
market, the two make common cause in call- 
ing for an end to U.S. intelligence services 
and for unilateral U.S. disarmament. 


The radical Right orientation in IPS 
thought is visible in a book by IPS Fellow 
Earl Ravenal,? who argues for “noninterven- 
tion.” He contrasts this with appeasement, 
which he accurately observes, is a form of 
intervention. United States policy toward 
Israel, says Ravenal, is a policy of appease- 
ment. Israel is pressured to make concessions 
to the Arab states—at present to relinquish 
the West Bank to some form of Arab rule. 
American aid and promises of future sup- 
port are predicated on these concessions. Yet 
ironically, Ravenal notes, appeasement pro- 
duces a more dependent ally in a position of 
less strength, more dependent than ever on 
& less reliable guarantor. Ravenal's solution 
is withdrawal. Countries to which the United 
States has made commitments will have to 
seek the best deal they can with their adver- 
saries. 


What of powers that might seek to advance 
&s the United States withdraws? Ravenal 
says airily that we will have "to let our ad- 
versaries have their season of mischief in the 
world" The process of disengagement will 
not end until the United States has found “a 
new, obviously defensible security frontier.” 
Europe? Canada? Mexico? The borders of 
the U.S.? Ravenal does not define what an 
“obviously defensible” frontier would be. 

The strength of IPS has, indeed, been 
much less in its ideas than in its methods. 
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IPS combined theory and action in what 
Raskin called “the project” and the “social 
invention.” As Arthur Waskow, a founding 
Fellow who remained at the Institute until a 
wage dispute led him and a number of other 
long-time Fellows to begin a rival Policy 
Resource Center in 1977, described this ap- 
proach: 

“Tue Institute is not just an ordinary 
research center because it’s committed. to 
the idea that to develop social theory one 
must be involved in social action and in so- 
cial experiment. And therefore, the Insti- 
tute stanas on the bare edge of custom in 
the United States as to what an educational 
research institution is, as against what a po- 
litical institution is.” $ 

In IPS the distinction between research 
and political action virtually disappears. We 
shall show that the genius of IPS has been 
the use of all the political techniques whose 
legitimacy it denied and sought to eliminate 
from the arsenal of government. Major tar- 
gets of IPS have been government intelli- 
gence agencies for their spying, covert ac- 
tions, and subversion; the corporation, es- 
pecially the multinational corporation; and 
U.S. “imperialism.” 

IPS can fairly be described as an enor- 
mous intelligence operation practicing both 
covert action and subversion. It is itself an 
adaptation of the multinational corporation, 
and serves as an “imperial” nerve center, 
with endless subsidiary operations that in 
turn influence and shape a whole series of os- 
tensibly independent groups. 

The most imaginative of the IPS intelli- 
gence operations 1s the so-called Government 
Accountability Project (GAP). The Govern- 
ment Accountability Project encourages gov- 
ernment employees to expose wrongdoing in 
their agencies. It calls this “whistleblowing" 
and provides a whistleblower's hot line di- 
rectly to IPS. A threeday Conference on 
Whistleblowing held in Washington in June, 
1977, featured a number of participants 
whose remarks centered on such areas as 
pilferage, bribery, discrimination, and con- 
flict of interest, but IPS staffers at the con- 
ference made it clear that their primary area 
of interest was intelligence operations end 
Defense Department activities? To under- 
Score the point they planned a special con- 
ference on whistleblowing in the national 
security agencies. IPS urges federal em- 
ployees to push (through thelr unions) for 
the establishment of a written, guaranteed, 
and legislated right "to blow the whistle." 
IPS has provided model legislation to en- 
courage and protect whistleblowers by, 
among other provisions, forcing the govern- 
ment to pay a whistleblower's legal fees, give 
him paid leaves of absence during litigation, 
and punish supervisors for harassment. 

Another major information-gathering op- 
eration of IPS 1s directed against the large 
corporation. And while monitoring the large 
corporation for abuses has an appealing 
ring, it must be remembered that the pur- 
pose of IPS ls not to force the corporation 
to live up to & high standard of behavior 
but, as IPS freely admits, to abolish it. One 
of the early projects was a 1970 study of "1n- 
dustrial security" in 500 corporations, most 
of them with government defense contracts. 
The corporations were asked, “as a starting 
point," to give information about the "per- 
son or persons in charge of your security 
program." According to Raskin, some 200 
corporations cooperated In the study. 


Another project is the Counter-Informa- 
tion Services of the Transnational Institute 
(the international arm of IPS). Information 
that IPS describes as “closely guarded be- 
hind boardroom doors or barred in secret 
files” is unveiled in a series of “anti-Re- 
ports” focussing upon, for example, the Rio 
Tinto Zinc Corporation, General Electric, 
British Leyland, Unilever, etc." The Corpo- 
rate Data Exchange is a more ambitious 
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project. Started in 1975, it is designed to in- 
vestigate corporate control and economic 
concentration in all the major industries. 
Revealing the principal stockholders and in- 
vestments of companies, the Exchange is 
useful in economic warfare campaigns in 
the name of “human rights” against coun- 
tries targeted for “progressive” revolution. 

The Transnational Institute also has a 
Multinational Monitoring Project that is 
“developing an international network of re- 
searchers who investigate the operations of 
different multinational corporations * * * 
analyzing their impact upon development 
abroad and economic dislocation at home.” 
Similarly, the Institute for Southern Stud- 
ies, an IPS subsidiary established in 1970, is 
directed against the “explosion” of regional 
workers by major corporations and accord- 
ing to its own literature “is systematically 
collecting, evaluating and disseminating 
data on the operations of over 400 corpora- 
tions in the South.” As part of its Mill- 
tarism and Disarmament Project, IPS 
“monitors” U.S. arms sales and transfers. 

Spying on the spies, or more elegantly, 
the exposure and nullification of Western 
intelligence operations is an important part 
of IPS concerns. In 1971, IPS began its own 
Internal Security Project to study the in- 
telligence agencies. When, around the same 
time, disenchanted military intelligence of- 
ficers from Vietnam Veterans Against the 
War Joined together to provide the basis 
for what was to become Counterspy, IPS 
made its facilities available to them. The 
key figure in Counterspy was to be CIA de- 
fector Philip Agee. Counterspy's revelations 
of the identity of CIA agents around the 
world was followed by the murder of one 
of them, Richard Welch, In Athens. IPS co- 
director Marcus Raskin was on the advisory 
board of the Organizing Committee for the 
Fifth Estate which published Counterspy. 

Agee, in the British edition of his book, 
Inside the Company: CIA Diary, wrote of the 
debt he owed to the Cuban government and 
to three people who had provided him with 
information. One of the three was Michael 
Locker,“ who became the director of IPS/ 
Transnational Institute’s Corporate Data 
Exchange and a member of the IPS Ad Hoc 
Working Group on Latin America. (Agee now 
lives in Cuba, having been deported from 
both England and Holland for contacts with 
Soviet intelligence.) 

IPS has also sought to discredit the intel- 
ligence agencies. It has made two films on 
defectors, one on former CIA officer John 
Stockwell revealing, in the words of IPS, 
“heretofore unknown information about CIA 
practices and policies,” and another on for- 
mer FBI agent Robert Wall, which has the 
additional merit of describing an FBI in- 
vestigation of the Institute. A number of IPS 
Fellows took part in “A teach-in on Techno- 
Tyranny” in 1975 at the University of Michi- 
gan focusing on alleged “political assassina- 
tion" and “police repression" in the United 
States." 


The projects described above involve 
covert action by IPS as well as simple intel- 
ligence gathering. Government employees 
were not informed that the Government Ac- 
countability Project (GAP) was an IPS proj- 
ect operating from the ground floor of the 
IPS building at 1901 Q Street. The brochure 
distributed by IPS to government employees 
states that the Government Accountability 
Project is the work of a “public interest 
group to help restore confidence in the fed- 
eral system.” A typical IPS handout for the 
project has a red, white, and blue cover with 
an American flag. Government employees are 
made to believe that they engage 1n patriotic 
acts, preventing abuses in their agencies, not 
that they contribute toward bringing down 
what IPS likes to call the "national-security 
state." And while the Project's literature 
states that GAP “works directly with jour- 
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nalists” it does not mention that this builds 
up the influence of IPS Fellows with news- 
men—making them a source of valuable 
"leaks"—to whom favors are due in return. 

The Corporate Data Exchange also involves 
IPS in “covert action." The Corporate Data 
Exchange, in the literature it sends out de- 
scribes itself as “an independent tax-exempt 
research organization.” Actually it is a 
project of IPS's Transnational Institute and 
is listed as such in Transnational Institute 
material. 

IPS activity on behalf of the PLO deserves 
to be characterized as yet another “covert 
operation." Since blatant identification with 
the PLO might be embarrassing to some IPS 
funders, support is given indirectly. MERIP, 
the Middle East Research and Information 
Project, founded in 1971, supports the major 
Middle East terror groups." IPS Fellows Joe 
Stork and Fred Halliday are editors of 
MERIP Reports and MERIP has repeatedly 
used IPS facilities for its meetings. IPS Fel- 
low Eqbal Ahmad has engaged in fund-rais- 
ing efforts for MERIP.” The Institute for 
Policy Studies’ Cambridge offshoot offered 
courses on the Middle East taught by MERIP 
staffers: the catalogue description stated 
that “research will be oriented towards 
eventual publication in MERIP Reports.” 

A number of IPS Fellows have been fea- 
tured speakers at the conventions of the 
Association of Arab-American University 
Graduates and suggested speakers of the 
Organization of Arab Students in the U.S. 
and Canada." IPS Fellows attend PLO con- 
ferences: in November, 1976, IPS Fellow Joe 
Stork spoke at the “International Sym- 
posium on Zionism as a Racist Phenomenon” 
in Baghdad. Eqbal Ahmad is listed as a spon- 
sor of the PLO support group, the Palestine 
Human Rights Campaign. An internal IPS 
memo sent on February 11, 1976 by IPS 
Fellow Saul Landau proposed a series of dis- 
cussions among "friendly" members of Con- 
gress, such as James Abourezk and Anthony 
Moffett, members of the PLO, Jewish “doves,” 
IPS people, and Arab-Americans not in Con- 
gress." 

The advantages of covert operations are 
obvious, On the one hand, potentially em- 
barrassing affiliations can be concealed, and 
on the other, supposedly independent groups, 
publications, news services, etc. can echo the 
IPS line while it appears to the public that 
they are being exposed to information, 
issues, and opinions developed by independ- 
ent organizations. 

Mother Jones, a glossy West Coast maga- 
zine which fills the gap left by the passing 
of Ramparts, poses as an independent jour- 
nal. Jn the February-March, 1977 issue the 
magazine raises the question, "Who's Be- 
hind Mother Jones?” The reply is lengthy 
and virtuous, “no banks, no corporations,” 
but there is no mention of the Institute for 
Policy Studies. Mother Jones asserts that it 
is published by a nonprofit foundation, the 
Foundation for National Progress. The mag- 
azine’s readers have no way of knowing that 
the Foundation for National Progress is a 
project of IPS. This can be ascertained from 
the Foundation’s financial statements, but 
these are not, of course, distributed to read- 
ers of Mother Jones. In an April, 1977 article 
Mother Jones endorsed its own candidates 
for high position in the Carter administra- 
tion. It offered IPS co-director Richard Bar- 
net as the ideal Secretary of State and Gar 
Alperovitz of the IPS offshoot, the Cam- 
bridge Institute, as the ideal director of the 
Office of Management and the Budget. Again, 
readers did not realize this was simple self- 
aggrandizement by the Institute. 

The Internal Revenue Service prohibits a 
substantial part of the activities of a pub- 
licly supported organization from going for 
"propaganda." To help circumvent possible 
problems, Mother Jones, which relies on IPS 
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writers and echoes all IPS themes, is defined 
as a journal of the Foundation for National 
Progress. One does not subscribe to Mother 
Jones but becomes à member of the Founda- 
tion, entitling one to the Foundation's pub- 
lication. 

The subversion of IRS requirements 1s also 
apparent in IPS transferring of foundation 
funds. The Stern Fund, a long-time IPS 
supporter, gave IPS $30,000 in 1976 ear- 
marked for the IPS project, the National 
Committee for Alternative State and Local 
Public Policies. One of the most successful 
of IPS projects, it brings together elected city 
and state officials to consider “alternative” 
legislation at the local level (government 
control of utilities, government ownership 
of banks, "community control" of business, 
etc.). According to the Internal Revenue 
Code of the Stern Foundation must certify 
that it did not pay any monies to “attempt 
to influence legislation" or “communicate 
with any other government official or em- 
ployee who may participate in formulation 
of legislation.” = 

Again, the Pacific Alliance of the Founda- 
tion for National Progress produces anti- 
nuclear energy materials and wrote and co- 
ordinated an anti-nuclear ballot initiative 
for California. This activity, too, would ap- 
pear to be prohibited by the IRS code, which 
says that no publicly supported charity can 
“attempt to influence any national, state or 
local legislation” or "participate or intervene 
in any political campaign.” * 

The combination of "covert action” with 
“subversion” is also apparent in the opera- 
tions of the Pacific News Service. This 
masquerades as an “independent, nonprofit 
source of news and analysis," Brochures do 
mention that the Service is a project of the 
Bay Area Institute—but not that the Bay 
Area Institute is a subsidiary of the Institute 
for Policy Studies. Although the Service is a 
propaganda vehicle, and should not be eligi- 
ble for foundation funds, it is able to offer 
lower rates than rival news services that pay 
taxes, It has become attractive to editors of 
major papers, especially now that it has be- 
come more sophisticated, dropping repetitive 
tell-tale phrases like “fascist regimes,” “U.S. 
imperialism," etc. that marred earlier writing. 

But perhaps the most Impressive project 
for what certainly can be described as “sub- 
version” has been David Cortright's study for 
IPS of insurgent movements in the armed 
forces. Active in the so-called GI Movement 
of protest against the Vietnam War, Cort- 
right was brought to IPS where he engaged 
in a study of the army for several years. In 
& report on his IPS-sponsored trip to an anti- 
NATO Congress in Holland, Cortright pro- 
fessed to be encouraged by a rank and file 
opposition to military service in all the 
“highly capitalized nations.” Cortright as- 
serts that “democratization and resistance 
inside the army represent our best hope for 
preventing war and restraining aggressive 
State power." Although the specific griev- 
&nces of soldiers (more money, long hair, 
better conditions) might seem “reformist” 
demands. Cortright points out that “to gain 
mass support" they must be addressed. 
Furthermore, Cortright notes, even such 
marginal issues can produce radical change 
for they have implications for the relations 
of power within the ranks and thus can 
undermine military discipline. Cortright con- 
cludes that the effort to achieve a mass 
soldier organization within the American 
armed forces should be considered, for it 
could have the effect of “crippling military 
effectiveness." * 


The Institute for Policy Studies has in 
fact, created its own empire—its own version 
of the “multinational corporation." Just as 
multinationals developed because they found 
that rational economic organization re- 
quired operation across national lines, so 
IPS established the Transnational Institute 
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because it recognized, in its own words, 
"that the social and political problems of 
the United States . . . are in fact part of 
larger global problems.'":^ More prosaically, 
IPS found a foreign-based operation a more 
convenient way to establish working con- 
tacts with a host of international “libera- 
tion" groups, among them the PLO. 

In Race and Class, the Transnational In- 
stitute's Journal “for Black and Third 
World Liberation,” Eqbal Ahmad, in a me- 
morial tribute, describes his close relation- 
ship with PLO leader Rashed Hussein who, 
writes Ahmad, “was clearer than many of us 
on the dangers Israel represented for the 
future," One of Rashed Hussein's plans that 
Ahmad praises was to embark on a massive 
funeral march from Amman to Jerusalem 
to bring the body of the ex-Mufti Hajj Amin 
al-Hucseini "home" for burial.” (The ex- 
Mufti was the notorious fomentor of terror 
who spent World War II in Germany urging 
Hitler to murder the Jews faster.) 

Although only a fraction of IPS projects 
have been mentioned here, the empire is 
much broader than even a complete listing 
would suggest. Other groups that seem in- 
dependent of IPS are in fact linked with it 
through a network of interlocking direc- 
torates of a complexity and multiplicity 
most multinationals would envy." Even 
more important, IPS serves as the nerve 
center of what is known as “the Movement," 
the coalition of groups advocating radical 
change in American society that developed 
out of the civil rights movement, the New 
and Old Left, and the anti-war movement; 
it now finds itself coalescing in the anti- 
nuclear energy campaign. 

Were it not for the rise of the New Left, 
which emerged almost simultaneously with 
IPS, IPS might have had little more impact 
than the Liberal Project. Although Barnet, 
Raskin, Maccoby, Waskow, and Alperovitz, 
the key early IPS figures, were ten years older 
than the new student radicals, they had an- 
ticipated many of their concerns. Others 
they quickly adopted as their own. IPS, 
partly through its student intern programs, 
partly through the leadership role its Fel- 
lows took in the anti-war movement, partly 
through being an ongoing presence for a 
movement that was amorphous and prone to 
split when it organized, played a major role 
for the New Left. 

At first IPS involvement with the New 
Left and the anti-war movement seemed to 
have derailed the Institute. Most of its origi- 
nal audience of policy-makers was lost as 
IPS became increasingly militant and its 
leading Fellows were arrested. But once the 
war was over, IPS was greatly strengthened. 
IPS now had a new credibility among policy- 
makers for, with the war lost, those who had 
opposed it early appeared vindicated. The 
"extreme" nature of IPS Fellows’ opposition 
(a trip to North Vietnam, disruptive dem- 
onstrations) was forgotten. And IPS had a 
wider audience now. While the New Left dis- 
appeared from public consciousness after the 
war, its adherents did not disappear. Many 
became government officials at various levels 
and were responsive to IPS efforts to bring 
down the system through the system. They 
flocked to the annual National Conferences 
on Alternative State and Local Public Poli- 
cles, "Graduates" of the New Left constitute 
much of the broader IPS public and sub- 
scribe to the various IPS journals. 

The rise of new protest movements, many 
of them deriving inspiration from the old, 
has also enhanced the importance of IPS. 
Many of the new groups are primarily con- 
cerned with a single issue—peace groups, 
consumer groups, anti-nuclear groups, 
groups of dissatisfied minorities from gays 
to American Indians, groups seeking the 
"lMberation" of one of a number of foreign 
lands from “Palestine” to El Salvador. IPS is 
able to supply what Fellow Gar Alperovitz 
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calls the “conscious political vision” essen- 
tial to set the "partial" goals in an overal] 
ideological context. 

For IPS, the nuclear energy issue is now 
crucial, an equivalent of the Vietnam War 
in its ability to mobilize masses. From the 
standpoint of IPS, nuclear energy is a “re- 
formist' issue, like long hair and higher pay 
in the army, but like those issues it has the 
potential for creating structural changes 
(e.g.. retarding growth) that do concern 
IPS. 
It has been part of the “conscious politi- 
cal vision” of IPS that, in Raskin’s words, 
"this country and modern nations rnn on 
ideas to 8 large extent" and “on the political 
level, you have to develop a sense that there 
are groups within the organized political 
structure—Congress or the Executive—who 
are interested in such ideas. Otherwise no 
real political transformation can occur." 3 

IPS's experiences in its years on the “out- 
side” had strengthened this view among its 
Fellows. The demonstration at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention in 1968 strength- 
ened the IPS conviction that its original 
course had been correct. After the demon- 
strations at the convention. which he 
helped to plan, Waskow wrote: “The les- 
son of Chicago !s guerrilla politics—not 
guerrilla war .. . Our armies of the night 
need new recruits—to get them we must 
invent a political course of action, not street 
tactics." z 

Initial access to policy-makers was, of 
course, not difficult because IPS founders had 
all played a role in government. Shortly after 
its founding, IPS, in the fall of 1963, held a 
“Seminar on National Security and Disarma- 
ment" to which White House and State De- 
partment officials, Congressmen, and their 
leading staff members were invited. It ex- 
emplified the pattern of “information gath- 
ering” that was the IPS hallmark. The semi- 
nar studied the structure and operations of 
the U.S. defense system; its Congressional, 
Defense Department, and defense industry 
interactions; and how and by whom policies 
were formulated and decisions implemented 
down the chain of command. In the words of 
the IPS prospectus, the seminar was designed 
to find "the loci and levers of change in the 
present system," Le. the pressure points to 
bring 1t down. The information was provided 
by the government aides and officlals who 
participated as well as by other officials with 
whom they established contacts for IPS. 

Seminars held by IPS for Congressmen In 
1965 on "The New Era of American Policy and 
Statecraft," according to John Rees, were 
seminal in the formation of Members of 
Congress for Peace through Law (MCPL).™ 
During the period of IPS disfavor on Capitol 
Hill, MCPL in many respects carried forward 
the kinds of policies IPS would have favored. 
MCPL coordinated votes against appropria- 
tions for the Vietnamese War and against aid 
to the South Vietnamese government. From 
small beginnings, the MCPL has developed 
into a body of 188 members of the House and 
Senate that acts as a lobby to limit defense 
spending; it has opposed all the major new 
weapons development proposals. Individual 
members of the MCPL have been in the fore- 
front of the effort to hobble the intelligence 
agences.** The MCPL also serves as a "human 
rights” lobby. The human rights problems 
examined are primarily those of countries 
allied with or friendly to the U.S. 

Perhaps the most dramatic instance of re- 
newed IPS influence on Capitol Hill ts the 
“alternative budget.” In 1975, John Conyers 
(Dem.-Mich.), one of the most stalwart IPS 
Supporters on the Hill, in the name of 47 
members of Congress, almost all of them 
members of the MCPL, invited IPS to pre- 
pare a study of the (Ford) budget. IPS pro- 
duced a 120-page study. The following year, 
55 members of Congress asked IPS "to extend 
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its excellent analysis of the Budget to include 
concrete proposals on how federal spending 
should be redirected."** The Alternative 
Budget, now called the Basic Needs Budget, 
has become an IPS institution. IPS’s National 
Priorities Project is now active in developing 
strategy for the Transfer Amendment that 
would mandate the spending of billions of 
dollars to be cut from the defense budget for 
programs that “meet human needs.” The 
Amendment has wide support among the 
Members of Congress for Peace through Law. 

The human rights campaign of the Carter 
administration has proved an enormous 
boon to IPS. In its campaigns on Capital 
Hill, IPS has concentrated upon Chile and 
South Korea, the first because a “progres- 
sive” regime (that of Salvador Allende) was 
toppled by a “reactionary” regime (that of 
Augusto Pinochet); the second because it 
represents the most direct United States 
commitment remaining outside Europe. IPS 
has successfully mobilized support from its 
Congressional admirers. Representative Tom 
Harkin (Dem.-Iowa) called a Capitol Hill 
news conference in April, 1978, at which 
IPS's Howard Wachtel and Isabel Letelier 
presented a "new" report (it had already 
been given seven months earlier at a U.N. 
hearing) on loans from private banks to the 
Chilean government. In response to these 
revelations, Representative Henry Reuss 
(Dem.-Wis.), chairman of the House Bank- 
ing Committee, sent telegrams to six of the 
major banks cited In the report urging them 
to “give the American people a full public 
explanation of why they are keeping a pariah 
nation afloat." 33 

IPS held a “Conference of Japanese and 
U.S. Parliamentarians on Korean Problems" 
in September, 1977, under Congressional 
Sponsorship in the Cannon Office Building. 
In his keynote speech, George McGovern 
called for a "new" policy in Korea based on 
detachment of the United States from South 
Korea because of its human rights viola- 
tions. The United States and North Korea 
together, sald McGovern, could effect a 
"peaceful resolution" of the conflict. Subse- 
quent speakers dwelt at length on South 
Korean human rights violations and “cor- 
ruption” in the relations between both 
Korea and the United States, and Korea and 
Japan. Since IPS had structured the confer- 
ence, there was little opportunity to ex- 
amine what the human rights situation 
was in North Korea. 

IPS also was one of the spcnsors of a 
Capitol Hill conference on Chile, Argentina, 
Bolivia, and Uruguay entitled “U.S. Latin 
American Policy and Human Rights” in 
September, 1977. That the Institute for 
Policy Studies should have become a moral 
arbiter on human rights for Congressmen 
must surely rank as a macabre joke, for it 
excuses the most repressive states on the 
Left and the most vicious terror organiza- 
tions. 

IPS has had a major impact in the weak- 
ening of U.S. intelligence capabilities. The 
Church committee hearings on intelligence 
abuses in 1975-76 were influenced by the 
long-standing campaign of IPS and related 
groups against the intelligence agencies. At 
present, the Center for National Security 
Studies, to which IPS 1s closely related (its 
previous head, Robert Borosage, a former 
Fellow and long-time trustee of IPS, is now 
IPS director), has assumed a leading role in 
the battle for further restricting the powers 
of both the FBI and CIA, already severely 
restricted in the current proposed charters 
being considered by Congress. At a January, 
1980, hearing on an Intelligence Identities 
Protection Act that would make it a crim- 
inal offense to disclose the names of U.S. 
intelligence agents operating abroad, Morton 
Halperin of the Center testified that this 
would be an unconscionable violation of 
“freedom of speech.” The director of the CIA 
testified that unless disclosure was penal- 
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ized, the agency would find it impossible to 
operate.™ 

Another indication of the extent of IPS 
influence on policy-making 1s that the Insti- 
tute's “policy experts" have become Estab- 
lishment experts. IPS-Transnational Insti- 
tute established in 1976 an Ad Hoc Working 
Committee on Latin America headed by 
Roberta Salper, who in 1973 had served as a 
member of the Central Committee of the 
Puerto Rican Socialist Party, a Castroite 
group calling for immediate liberation of 
Puerto Rico from U.S. "imperlalism." Of 
the other six members of the group, four 
were also staff or consultants to the privately 
funded (Ford and Rockefeller Brothers) 
Commission on United States-Latin Ameri- 
can Relations, better known as the Linowitz 
Commission. Not surprisingly, the two groups 
came up with similar policy recommenda- 
tions. The IPS study was released after the 
Linowitz one and was designed to increase 
support for it. Since many of the recom- 
mendations were adopted by the adminis- 
tration, one assumes that the IPS document, 
known among IPS staff as “Son of Linowitz,” 
did not hurt the parent. 

In & remarkable irony, IPS has become 
mentor to Congress on the American demo- 
cratic process it despises, “The Program of 
Political Transition” of IPS in 1978 directed 
an ongoing seminar on the Democratic Party, 
“its composition, direction, and the role of 
progressives within 1t" for Congressmen and 
their staff. 

In Congress then, IPS has concentrated its 
efforts on undermining support for the de- 
fense budget (in the name of “human 
needs"), making 1t impossible for the intel- 
ligence agencies to function (in the name of 
"freedom of speech") and denying the legiti- 
macy of governments allied with or friendly 
to the United States (In the name of “human 
rights"). Since the ability of the United 
States to maintain itself as a great power 
rests on its defense forces, its intelligence 
services, and its allies, IPS has concentrated 
upon the crucial areas In its campaign to 
destroy the United States as what IPS calls 
“the Violence Colony.” 

IPS has won financial support to match tts 
increased influence. Beginning with a budget 
of under $200,000 contributed by a variety 
of liberal foundations, IPS now has a budget 
of over $1 million. This does not include 
many of its projects which bring in an addi- 
tional million a year. 


By far the most important donor in the 
last decade has been the Samuel Rubin 
Foundation. The President of the Rubin 
Foundation Is radical lawyer Peter Weiss, 
married to Rubin's daughter Cora Welss, also 
an officer of (he Foundation and a radical 
activist. Peter Weiss is chairman of the board 
of the Institute for Policy Studles. In 1974, 
the Rubin Foundation gave $1,200,000 to the 
Transnational Institute and, while that was 
the high point of funding, it has since given 
between $400,000 to $500,000 a year to IPS. 
Since substantial funds have gone separately 
to IPS projects, the Rubin Foundation’s con- 
tribution is even larger than it appears to be. 
(For example, in 1974 the Rubin Foundation 
also gave $62,500 to IPS's Health Policy Ad- 
visory Center, $20,000 to the Exploratory 
Project for Economic Alternatives, etc.) 
Since large sums have also gone to the Fund 
for Tomorrow, snother Peter and Cora Weiss- 
controlled foundation, which In turn siphons 
more money to IPS, the Rubin Foundation 
contribution indeed mounts up. Over $2 mil- 
lion went to [PS from the now defunct DJB 
Foundation, whose founder, Daniel J. Bern- 
stein, said the chief enemy of mankind was 
“the injustice of governments and of the 
United States government in particular.” 

IPS Fellows ure encouraged to find their 
own sources of support for specific projects 
to supplement monies raised by the Institute. 
A consistent source of this kind of support 
has been the Louis Rabinowitz Foundation. 
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The Rabinowitz Foundation, like IPS, has 
displayed interest in the armed forces, 
and financed the National Lawyers Guild 
South East Asia Military Project, which 
according to a Congressional study “Organ- 
ized Subversion in the Armed Forces” was 
engaged in efforts to foster disobedience 
within the army in the Pacific area.” 

An internal Transnational Institute memo 
dated September 9, 1976, discovered by police 
in the briefcase of its then director Orlando 
Letelier following his murder (of which, more 
shortly), suggests another source for IPS 
funds. The memo mentioned the difficulties 
the Institute would face if it accepted 
money from foreign governments while con- 
tinuing to maintain financial independence 
from the U.S. government. The memo sug- 
gested that a way around the problem could 
be found if such funds were used indirectly 
to fund jointly sponsored conferences or by 
funding facilities, travel, etc. by direct pur- 
chase so that they did not enter the books. 
To what extent such practices have been 
employed by IPS must be unknown—if used, 
they do not appear on the books. 

We have already noted that many of the 
leading figures of IPS were originally gov- 
ernment officials in responsible positions who 
left the government because of disillusion- 
ment with prevailing policy assumptions. 
Under the Carter administration, there has 
been a reverse movement as individuals 
linked to IPS, its subsidiaries, and closely 
related groups, have moved into government, 
especially into the National Security Council, 
the Department of State (not surprisingly 
they are attracted to the "human rights" 
sector), and ACTION, which controls various 
social action programs. It was presumably 
to this new cadre that Senator Moynihan 
referred when he urged President Carter to 
demonstrate his seriousness about adopting 
a more realistic policy toward Soviet expan- 
sion by dismissing those of his appointees 
who held the reverse perspective and now 
implemented policy. 

The return of IPS to government is a 
symptom of the Institute's greatest triumph: 
winning a broadly accepted legitimacy. The 
Institute has established cooperative pro- 
grams with leading universities, including 
Johns Hopkins School of Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies and Antioch College among 
others. IPS has offered a Ph.D. program in 
conjunction with Union Graduate School of 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. IPS now runs its own 
“Washington School” offering courses by 
present and former Congressmen, Institute 
Fellows, and government bureaucrats. 
Courses are also offered by such luminaries 
as James Zogby, director of the PLO support 
group, the Palestine Human Rights Cam- 
paign. (It is yet another indication of IPS 
influence on Capitol Hill that John Conyers 
sent out a letter on March 20, 1980 to his 
Congressional colleagues enclosing the IPS 
catalogue and asking that they share it with 
their staff.) 

IPS Fellows have produced a veritable ava- 
lanche of publications. While “progressive” 
journals are of course open to them, main- 
stream publications like Harpers and Atlantic 
and reputable daily papers have published 
the essays of IPS Fellows. The New Yorker 
magazine ran a three-part series on "The 
World's Resources” by Richard Barnet in 
March and April, 1980. 

The most disturbing indication of IPS's 
increased legitimacy among opinion-makers 
as well as policy-makers 1s that IPS has prac- 
tically become an institutional columnist for 
The New York Times. While the frequency 
of its use of IPS varies, in the three-month 
perlod between March 1 and June 1, 1979, 
(The New York Times published an article by 
the Soviet KGB), revealed that Letelier had 
received a lump sum followed by monthly 
payments from Cuba and that his strategy 
Peter Weiss (March 2), five articles by Eqbal 
Ahmad (March 28, April 15, April 25, May 13, 
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May 23), an article by Fred Halliday (May 
18), and an article co-authored by Marcus 
Raskin (June 1). A major article by Richard 
Barnet appeared in The Times Magazine on 
April 1. 

IPS Fellows use their Times space to un- 
dermine support for every U.S. ally in the 
Third World and to glorify terrorist groups 
and countries that have gone over to the So- 
viet bloc, while blaming untoward Soviet 
actions on American provocation. Peter 
Weiss casts the blame for the Vietnamese in- 
vasion of Cambodia, the Chinese invasion of 
Vietnam, and the genocidal mania of the Pol 
Pot regime on the United States. Eqbal 
Ahmad portrays the United States as the vil- 
lain heading the "pusher's list" of arms sup- 
pliers, "hooking" Third World countries on 
arms partly through training programs for 
foreign students. In another column Ahmad 
praises the Polisario, the West Saharan “lib- 
eration” movement backed by “democratic” 
Algeria. 

Fred Halliday in an essay on Afghanistan, 
then in the Soviet orbit but not yet invaded 
by the Soviet Union, praised the Soviet- 
backed regime. Those waging a guerilla war 
against it he accused of being feudal rem- 
nants whose income from smuggling had 
been cut or who opposed the emancipation 
of women. After the Soviet invasion, in the 
IPS journal In These Times (January 16-22, 
1980) Halliday blamed the invasion on 
Pakistan and Saudi Arabia. In The New York 
Times (March 4, 1980), he confined himself 
to warning against U.S. aid to those fighting 
the Soviet takeover. He concluded his article 
by asserting that U.S. interests did not lie in 
turning the clock back in Afghanistan; in- 
stead, the U.S. should “exert its influence 
upon Israel to bring about an acceptable 
solution of the Arab-Israel dispute,” since 
the Muslims did not really care what hap- 
pened to Afghanistan but were concerned 
about “Palestine.” 

Since The Times identifies the Institute 
simply as “a research organization in Wash- 
ington, D.C.” (when it identifies it at all), 
the reader is in no position to know that he 
is the object of a sophisticated propaganda 
barrage with the complicity of a newspaper 
whose integrity he trusts.” 

The activities of the Institute inevitably 
raise serious questions of motivation. IPS 
has consistently advocated policies that ac- 
cord with the Soviet line, whether the issue 
is disarmament (for the West), abolition of 
nuclear power (for the West), support for 
Soviet-linked revolutionary groups, apolo- 
getics for Soviet expansion, etc. Brian Cro- 
zier, director of the London Institute for the 
Study of Conflict, says bluntly that IPS is 
the “perfect intellectual front for Soviet ac- 
tivities which would be resisted if they were 
to originate openly from the KGB.” +“ 


The personnel of the Institute do little to 
ease suspicion. While IPS may not have 
known that Orlando Letelier was using his 
position as Director of the Transnational In- 
stitute as a “cover” for his activities as an 
(unregistered) agent receiving payments 
from Cuba, the Institute's reaction on learn- 
ing of Letelier's "Cuban connection" was not 
to dissociate itself from him but to make 
him a hero and a martyr.“ 


Letelier had been ambassador to Wash- 
ington under the Allende regime and, later, 
Foreign Minister. Arrested by the new re- 
gime, he was eventually released and worked 
for IPS until he was killed in September, 
1976 (along with IPS staff member Roni 
Moffitt) by a bomb detonated under the 
seat of his car. Agents of Chilean intelli- 
gence have been convicted of the crime. 
Correspondence found in Leteller's briefcase 
between Letelier and Beatrice Allende, wife 
of the second in command of the Cuban 
secret police (in turn wholly controlied by) 
was to present “an apolitical character, 
character, oriented exclusively to the prob- 
lems of human rights.” 

What is perhaps most interesting about 
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the Letelier case is the “news management” 
of the incident. The long-cultivated IPS re- 
lationship with the media paid off. While the 
Washington Post published an initial col- 
umn by Evans and Novak detailing the story, 
it suppressed their second column and sub- 
stituted an IPS coverup story. Reed Irvine, 
director of Accuracy in Media, summarized 
the contents of the documents and described 
the Post coverup in a full page ad which he 
sought to place in the Post. When the Post 
refused to print it, Irvine took the ad first 
to the Washington Star and then to the New 
York Times, which refused to print the ad 
without deletions Irvine would not make. 
It refused to print the story of the Letelier 
documents on the grounds it did not find 
them of "news interest." The Washington 
Post, a voracious consumer of "leaks," had 
the effrontery to publish an editorial on 
April 14, 1977, denouncing the leak of the 
Letelier documents. 

To this date, althouzh the Times con- 
tinues to print stories on the Letelier mur- 
der, it has refused to breathe a word about 
the contents of the briefcase. Yet the killing 
of the agent of one foreign country by the 
agents of another is a rather different story 
from the wanton murder of a liberal exiled 
diplomat dedicated to human rights.“ 

Upon Letelier's death. IPS made Tariq All 
head of the Transnational Institute. All is a 
leader of the British section of the Trot- 
skyite Fourth International, which main- 
tains contract with terrorist groups world- 
wide. A long-time promoter of the PLO, All 
has been barred from entering the United 
States, France, India, Japan, Turkey, Thal- 
land, Hong Kong, and Bolivia. Ali 1s quoted 
by Newsweek (Jan. 14, 1974) as saying: “We 
are dedicated to achieving socialism all over 
the world and not through peaceful revolu- 
tion.” IPS appointed as head of the Holland 
office of the Transnational Institute another 
revolutionary, Basker Vashee, who doubled 
as representative of the Zimbabwean African 
People's Union and as director of WISE, 
World Information Service on Energy, which 
dispenses advice to opponents of atomic 
energy. WISE praised the March, 1979, bomb- 
ing of a reactor in Spain by Basque ter- 
rorists. 

Most of those trained as lawyers at IPS 
are members of the National Lawyers Guild. 
Since it was established with the aid of the 
Comintern in 1936,“ the Guild has expanded 
to include radicals of various stripes, It re- 
mains, however, affillated with the Soviet- 
controlled International Association of Dem- 
ocratic Lawyers.” 

And yet, intent to promote the interests of 
foreign powers does not have to be assumed 
to explain what IPS does. If we take seriously 
Raskin's assumptions, the Soviet Union, 
scarcely an anarchist’s paradise, is no better 
than the United States. (It may have a slight 
edge in its failure to produce as much of 
the things people do not “really need.) The 
problem is that for IPS to have any hope of 
moving forward toward building the “recon- 
structed” society, it must allay fears about 
the Soviet Union, since if the Soviet Union 
were building up its own national-security 
system, we would need intelligence agencies, 
an army, advanced technology, etc. 

IPS is forced, accordingly, to explain ag- 
gressive Soviet behavior by the Soviets’ per- 
ception of threat from the United States. In 
the IPS analysis, unilateral U.S. disarma- 
ment and acceptance of Soviet actions In 
Africa, Asia, Europe, or Latin America ac- 
tually enhance United States security. By 
easing Soviet fears, such acceptance reduces 
the likelihood of further seemingly aggres- 
sive Soviet moves. Dismantling the national- 
security state thus becomes the best security 
option, ensuring the possibility of peaceful 
utopian collectivism in the land mass now 
organized as the United States. 

But there may be another explanation for 
the carelessness of IPS concerning the back- 
ground—and present actions—of its Fellows. 
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In the perspective of IPS Fellows, they are 
oppressed by a brutal, criminal, and sense- 
less empire, the United States of America. 
A colonized people has the right to rebel 
against imperial power. All laws are the laws 
of empire, hence unworthy of respect. Once 
alienation has reached that point, treason 
becomes meaningless. The colonized will co- 
operate with those who can help to free 
them, even if the colonized may recognize 
that the aid is given to achieve goals that 
may not be their own. 

The success of IPS is frightening. In a free 
society fringe groups of all sorts can and do 
appear. If a group receives Kropotkin and ar- 
gues, to use the words of IPS Fellow Karl 
Hess, that “there should be only the villages 
and then the world as units of political and 
social organization—nothing in between, 
such as nations," a free society can listen 
and—one would expect at this stage of hu- 
man experience—smile tolerantly. What is 
frightening is the way in which the politi- 
cal elite of this country has confronted the 
challenge laid down by IPS, which has made 
no secret that its target is dismantling all 
American institutions, economic, political, 
social, and cultural. 

Surely in retrospect one of the most re- 
markable features of the 1970s will be that 
an organization with such a target could 
convince a significant number of American 
legislators to pursue legislation designed to 
advance it; that supporters of the IPS per- 
spective could move into key positions in 
the government bureaucracy; that IPS 
could become the source of trusted “experts” 
whose input into policy was seen as serving 
the public interest; and that “Establish- 
ment” media could regard IPS as a source 
of a significant perspective on public policy. 

The success of the Institute for Policy 
Studies reveals far less about the Institute 
than it does about United States leadership 
In the political realm, in the universities, 
and in the powerful fourth estate of jour- 
nalism. There is a lack of trained intelli- 
gence within this leadership—or the puerile 
fantasies of IPS would never have been ac- 
corded serious attention. There is a lack of 
faith—one suspects even elementary knowl- 
edge of—traditional American values and 
their intellectual underpinnings. 

IPS is supremely self-confident in the 
nostrums that it offers. It confronts a lead- 
ership without faith in itself or in its tradi- 
tions. The real lesson of IPS is the extent to 
which that faith has been lost—and thus 
how intensely vulnerable this society has 
become to what s sneaker at an JPS confer- 
ence on March 18, 1980 proudly called "our 
own political wreckers groups.” 
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A K.G.B. AGENT IN WASHINGTON 
(By John Rees) 

Orlando Letelier refuses to stay put among 
the gray ranks of “Liberal” martyrs. Dismem- 
bered by a car bomb on September 21, 1976, 
as he drove along Washington's embassy row, 
and memorialized five days later at St. Mat- 
thew's Cathedral, the former Cabinet Min- 
ister and Ambassador to the U.S. from the 
Communist Allende Government of Chile is 
now buried in Caracas, Venezuela. Dead, me- 
morialized and buried, Letelier's legacy of 
international Communist intrigue, conspir- 
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acy, subversion, and armed insurrection— 
all suspected in his lifetime—has nonethe- 
less exploded into a major scandal. Hard 
proof of his activities fell into the hands of 
law-enforcement agencies with the contents 
of the attaché case full of documents that 
Letelier had with him at the time of his mur- 
der. These included his contact book and 
appointments calendar. 

From the contents of his attaché case it 
has been established that Letelier was dis- 
bursing money provided to him from Soviet 
and Cuban intelligence services; that he was 
working to overthrow the present anti-Com- 
munist Government of Chile and replace it 
with a Castro-style totalitarian regime; and, 
that he had numerous contacts on Capitol 
rill and in Executive branch agencies—some 
of whom he provided with Soviet funds. 

The contents of Communist agent Letel- 
ler's brief case have caused his memory to 
haunt those with whom he was in contact— 
Senators Abourezk, Humphrey, Kennedy, and 
McGovern; Representatives Abzug, Conyers, 
Fraser, Harkin, Helstoski, G. Miller, and Mof- 
fett; together with high-ranking Executive 
branch officials including William D. Rogers, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, with whom Letelier lunched 
"from time to time"; and, such "Liberal" 
Establishment figures as Sol Linowitz, then 
head of the Commission on United States- 
Latin American Relations, which is financed 
by the Ford Foundation and the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund. 

Linowitz was a registered foreign agent for 
the Marxist Allende Government of Chile 
during the period Letelier was Allende's U.S 
Ambassador. During 1976, as the private 
Linowitz Commission was preparing its sec- 
ond report urging U.S. withdrawal from 
Latin America and abandonment of the Pan- 
ama Canal, the leading Commission staffers 
were meeting with Castroite Communists at 
the Institute for Policy Studies under the 
general supervision of Communist agent Le- 
teller. The Comrades supplied ample input 
to the Linowitz Commission's second report. 

Evidence thus far developed indicates that, 
in February 1975, agent Letelier passed "ex- 
pense money” to Representative Michael Har- 
rington (D.-Massachusetts) to ensure his 
participation in the Third Session of the 
so-called International Commission of In- 
quiry into the Crimes of the Chilean Military 
Junta. This was a Helsinki-based offshoot of 
the U.S.S.R.-controlled World Peace Council, 
which coordinates international campaigns 
for Western disarmament while providing lo- 
gistical support for Soviet-sponsored terror- 
ist movements. 


Letelier used his “special political funds” 
not only to underwrite Congressman Harring- 
ton's attendance at the Commission's Mexico 
City meetings, but also to assist Senator 
James Abourezk's travel to the same meet- 
ings, along with representatives of the U.S. 
academic Left.! While they did not personally 


! In the fall of 1976, Senator Abourezk and 
Joe Stork of LP.S. both participated in an 
Iraqi-sponsored Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation conference in Baghdad. In the fall of 
1973, shortly after the overthrow of Allende 
and the subsequent jailing of Letelier, I.P.S.'s 
Joe Collins, then on Representative Harring- 
ton's staff, flew to Santiago; upon his return 
Collins spoke at various anti-Chile rallies. In 
late 1975, Congressmen Toby Moffett, Tom 
Harkin, and George E. Brown Jr. went to 
Chile on a National Council of Churches 
junket. Congressman Harkin had earlier ac- 
companied Congressman Augustus Hawkins 
and anti-Vietnam activists on a special “guid- 
ed tour" of South Vietnam complete with 
secret maps and messages doubtless pro- 
vided by the Vietcong which led to the “‘tiger- 
cage” exposé. Former Congresswoman Bella 
Abzug, another Letelier contact, has been 
& member and officer of the National Lawyers 
Guild, a cited Communist Party Front, since 
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the 1940s; and, prior to her election, was 
legislative director of Women Strike for 
Peace, a group described by the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities as thor- 
oughly penetrated by the Communist Party 
and which works with the Soviet's World 
Peace Council, 


iLargely composed of members of the ter- 
rorist M.I.R. group led by her cousin, Andres 
Pascal Allende. 
attend the Commission's anti-anti-Commu- 
nist propaganda sessions, Senator Edward 
Kennedy of Massachusetts and Representa- 
tive Ronald V. Dellums of California sent 
messages of support to the Red-financed 
Commission. Certainly Letelier's success in 
obtaining congressional support for an inter- 
national Communist Front operation only 
weeks after being expelled from Chile as a 
Communist revolutionary indicates the skill 
with which he was able to manipulate his 
Capitol Hill contacts. 

Leteller boasted of his manipulative skill 
in mobilizing "Liberal" Congressmen against 
Chile and other friendly countries in a 
March 29, 1976, letter to Beatrice Allende, 
daughter of the deposed President and wife 
of Luis Fernandez Ona, the second-ranking 
official of the Cuban secret police (D.G.I.). 
Beatrice Allende is herself an official of her 
late father's Unidad Popular in exile, and 
of the Havana-based Chilean Anti-Fascist 
Resistance. When Salvador Allende was 
President, Luis Fernandez was attached to 
the Cuban Embassy in Santiago. The press 
in Chile reports that Fernandez murdered 
political opponents for his father-in-law. 

In the above-cited letter, contained in the 
brief case, Letelier told “Tati” Allende that 
for the present his strategy was to present 
“an apolitical character, orlented exclusively 
to the problems of human rights.” He wrote: 
"The object is to mobiilze the ‘liberals’ and 
other persons, who if they don’t identify 
with us from an ideological point of view, 
are in it for what human rights reflects." 
Letelier was worried that the connections 
between his “human rights” movement and 
the Communists might become known, “You 
know how these ‘liberals’ are,” he wrote. “It’s 
possible that one of the sponsoring congress- 
men might fear they might be connected 
with Cuba, etc. and eventually stop giving 
his support to the committee.” Comrade Le- 
teller was referring to the National Coordi- 
nating Committee in Solidarity with Chile, 
operated by the Castroltes and the Commu- 
nis* Party, U.S.A. 

And, when manipulation falters, there 1s 
always the chance that bribery may succeed. 
Letelier clearly had the resources for bribery. 
In the brief case was & letter dated May 8, 
1975, from “Tati” Allende in Havana. It re- 
ferred to an accompanying $5,000 in cash, 
which 1t said was to be followed each month 
by $1,000 “for your work.” 

In Letelier's address book were the tele- 
phone numbers for former Congressman 
Henry Helstoski's office on Capitol Hill, The 
former Congressman is currently under in- 
dictment for allegedly taking payoffs from 
Latin American aliens to introduce private 
bills on their behalf enabling them to avoid 
deportation. Helstoski denies any knowledge 
of why his name was in agent Letelier’s ad- 
dress book. 


Letelier's "week-at-a-glance" appointment 
book has an entry for September 16, 1976, 
which reads “Carter-Brzezinski” and appar- 
ently indicates that the Chilean Marxist ex- 
pected to see the Presidential candidate and 
his national security advisor that evening. 
Later, after their names, Communist agent 
Letelier found it necessary or convenient to 
write in Spanish, "I sent regrets." One finds 
it difficult to believe that a Communist agent 
of influence would pass up such an opportu- 
nity. On September 16th, Carter campaigned 
in Detroit; in the evening both Carter and 
President Ford attended an Italian-American 
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dinner in Washington. The Carter White 
House has to date been unwilling to com- 
ment on this matter. 

We are not, after all, talking about an in- 
nocent. In January 1976, Letelier traveled to 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, to consult with Juan 
Mari Bras, founder and secretary-general of 
the Castroite Communist Puerto Rican So- 
clalist Party (P.S.P.). Mari Bras and other 
P.S.P. leaders have repeatedly stated that an 
armed revolution must be developed in Puer- 
to Rico, and expressed their support of 
bombings by such pro-Castro terrorist groups 
as the Armed Commandos of Liberation 
(C.A.L.) and the notorious F.A.L.N. (Armed 
Forces of National Liberation) which killed 
four and seriously wounded over fifty in the 
January 1975 Fraunces Tavern bombings in 
New York. 

The documents in Leteller's brief case show 
that from the time of his arrival in Washing- 
ton in January 1975, Orlando Letelier had 
been in contact with officials of the Soviet, 
East German, and Cuban governments, in- 
cluding some with known intelligence duties. 
They included Yuly M. Vorontsov, Minister 
Counsellor of the Soviet Embassy in Wash- 
ington; Rolf Sieber, the East German Am- 
bassador; Oleg Ignatsiev of Pravda, the offi- 
cial Soviet Communist, Party newspaper; Ste- 
phen Shalaev, president of the Moscow So- 
viet; Carlos Altamirano and Clodomiro Al- 
meyda, two top leaders of his Chilean Social- 
ist Party who live in East Berlin; and, Raul 
Roa, the Cuban Foreign Minister, 

Letelier was planning to leave Washington 
for a trip to Havana on the day he was mur- 
dered, possibly explaining why he was carry- 
ing such damning documents. Among those 
he was to meet in Cuba was Roa. On Sep- 
tember 27th, after his return to Washington, 
his appointment book shows Letelier was to 
have had luncheon with Valeriy D. Nikolay- 
enko, First Secretary of the Soviet Embassy 
in Washington and an expert on Latin Amer- 
ican affairs. In the Soviet diplomatic world, 
the First Secretary of an Embassy is tradi- 
tionally &n espionage kingpin. 

The bomb which tore off Letelier's legs 
also slashed the throat of his assistant, 
Ronnie Moffit, who was riding in the front 
passenger's seat. Mrs. Moffit drowned in her 
own blood within minutes of the blast while 
her husband, Michael, also an employee of 
the Institute for Policy Studies, escaped vir- 
tually uninjured but was unable to retrieve 
the incriminating Letelier documents. Inves- 
tigation of the murder of Letelier, a former 
diplomat, is being conducted by the FBI, 
The murder of Mrs. Moffit is being investi- 
gated by Washington’s Metropolitan Police 
Department. 

These investigations are to determine who 
planted the bomb. But murder requires a 
motive, and the investigations of Letelier’s 
activities prior to his murder have opened up 
for examination the Chilean's web of contacts 
with Soviet officials and KGB agents, Cuban 
espionage chiefs, Chilean Marxist-Leninist 
terrorists, American academics, Senators and 
Congressmen, and congressional and Admin- 
istration staffers with access to U.S. intelli- 
gence secrets. 

The question of Leteller's activities as a 
top-level "agent of influence" and conduit 
for information and funds responsive to the 
requirements of the Soviet Union may or 
may not be answered by solving his murder. 
But the questions raised as to how he oper- 
ated, who were his contacts, and whom he 
may have compromised, certainly demand 
&nswers. Let us start with & brief review of 
Leteller’s public career. 


THE BACKGROUND 


Orlando Letelier was born in Chile in 1932. 
He was for many years a member of the 
Chilean Socialist Party (P.S.C.), which is 
not of the social democratic or Fabian varie- 
ty but openly militant and avowedly Marx- 
ist-Leninist. The leaders of the Chilean So- 
clalist Party took their cues from Moscow 
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through Havana, while the large and well- 
organized Chilean Communist Party took 
orders directly from its mentors in Moscow. 
The leaders of the two groups have worked 
in close cooperation since 1958, their differ- 
ences being those of style and not of purpose. 

A trained economist, Leteller moved to 
Washington, D.C., in 1960 and worked for 
the Inter-American Development Bank 
(LA.D.B.) until 1970, becoming I.A.D.B.'s 
Chief of the Economic Division, Director of 
Loans, in charge of all loans for develop- 
mental projects in Latin America. 

During the next decade the tall, redheaded 
Chilean Marxist cultivated the political and 
academic contacts which were to serve him 
well as Allende's Ambassador and as leader 
of the Chilean Marxists in North America. 
At the LA.D.B., Letelier had access to impor- 
tant economic and financial intelligence in- 
formation, and security sources report that 
even in the mid-1960s he was considered a 
probable Soviet agent. 

Upon the election late in 1970 of the Marx- 
ist minority Unidad Popular Government, 
Letelier returned to Santiago to aid his Com- 
rade and party leader, President Salvador 
Allende. By March 1971, Letelier was back in 
Washington as Ambassador to the United 
States, a position he held until May 1973, 
when he was recalled by Allende to help shore 
up the collapsing Marxist Government. 
Letelier returned to Santiago to become For- 
eign Minister, then Interior Minister (with 
responsibility for internal security and the 
secret police). Just 12 days before the coup, 
he was made Minister of Defense, apparently 
preparing to make full personal use of the 
two Ingram 9 mm. submachine guns—fitted 
with silencers—he had brought with him 
from the United States. 

Documents released by the anti-Commu- 
nist Chilean Government since the fall of 
Allende indicate that Letelier, while serving 
as Chile's Ambassador, was linked with a 
cocaine smuggling ring through which money 
was raised for the illegal importation of arms 
to Chile. The weapons were used to equip 
Allende’s private army—a “popular militia” 
with which the revolutionaries of Unidad 
Popular intended to stage an "auto-coup" 
later in 1973. The cocaine smuggling ring was 
led by Oscar Squella Avendano, arrested in 
the U.S. in possession of 203 pounds of co- 
caine with a street-sale value of millions of 
dollars. Squella Avendano was at the time 
heavily involved in Allende's Presidential 
campaign, and was scheduled for a Cabinet 
post which his U.S. arrest aborted. Letelier 
was involved in the negotiations with U.S. 
authorities in obtaining Squella Avendano's 
release. Among the proposals reported at the 
time was that he be exchanged for U.S. Black 
Panther and Republic of New Africa members 
then in Cuba. 

Minister of Defense Letelier was arrested 
in Chile on September 11, 1973, the day of 
the preemptive anti-Communist coup, and 
held until September 9, 1974. Letelier’s re- 
lease was aggressively sought by the world 
Communist movement, U.S. groups such as 
Women's International League for Peace and 
Freedom, the pro-Castro “Chile solidarity” 
movement, Amnesty International, and 
various Leftist and “Liberal” academics. 
Later, U.S. Secretary of State Henry Kissinger 
stated that he was “not uninvolved” in 
pressuring the Chilean authorities for re- 
lease of Letelier. 

Letelier's friend, General Diego Arias of 
Caracas, flew to Santiago to escort him to 
Venezuela upon his release. Letelier's wife 
and four sons followed. In January 1975, 
agent Orlando Leteller came to the United 
States on a Venezuelan passport. He was 
provided with a visiting professorship in po- 
litical science at American University and 
joined the staff of the Marxist Institute for 
Policy Studies, where the following year he 
became director of I.P.S.’s foreign affairs 
project, the Transnational Institute (T.N.I.). 
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INSTITUTE FOR POLICY STUDIES 


For a top-level “agent of influence,” Wash- 
ington’s Institute for Policy Studies provided 
a near ideal location. Founded in 1963, I.P.S. 
is a consortium of New Left Marxists (with a 
sprinkling of old Stalinists) pushing for a 
socialist America by a variety of tactics. One 
tactic involves a sort of lobbying or subver- 
sion from the top by which the Institute 
attempts to gain influence in Congress 
through seminars for staff aides and direct 
contacts with legislators. Another tactic in- 
volves attempting to break down the political 
and economic fabric of society into commu- 
nity-based collectives which would own and 
operate all property and resources in an 
area. Yet another tactic involves setting up a 
resource center and clearinghouse for New 
Left elected and appointed officials and send- 
ing them to observe the tactics of the Itailan 
"Eurocommunists," Eastern European Soviet 
satellites, and Communist Cuba. 

Like Letelier, the Institute for Policy 
Studies has never discounted the role of 
violence and terrorism in what it terms ''so- 
cial change." In the 1960s and 1970s, I.P.S. 
numbered among its staff—the I.P.S. calls 
them fellows—such known contacts of the 
terrorist Weather Underground Organiza- 
tion as Andrew Kopkind and Robert “Bo” 
Burlingham; the Algerian terrorist Cheriff 
Guellal; assorted Castroites including Saul 
Landau; and, other revolutionaries such as 
Eqbal Ahmad. 

The I.P.S. devised and circulated the sce- 
nario for the 1971 Mayday disruptions which 
attempted to blockade the streets of Wash- 
ington and, as the demonstrators then said, 
“shut down the government.” The Institute 
for Policy Studies and its Transnational In- 
stitute boast among their leading fellows 
Paul Jacobs, an admitted member of the 
Communist Party, U.S.A.; Roberta Salper, a 
1973 member of the Central Committee of 
the Castroite Communist Puerto Rican So- 
cialist Party (P.S.P.) who worked with Letel- 
ler; Baskir Vashee, a member of the Marxist 
terrorist Zimbabwe African People’s Union 
of Rhodesia; and, Tariq Ali, head of Inter- 
national Marxist Group (I.M.G.), the Brit- 
ish section of the Trotskyite terrorist Fourth 
International which is now doing its ugly 
work in Ireland. Also the I.P.S. has run 
several Operations in support of the ter- 
rorist Palestine Liberation Organization: 
One directly in contact with the P.L.O. is 
the Middle East Research and Informa- 
tion Project, with which Michael Moffitt 1s 
involved; another, called Breira (“Alterna- 
tive” In Hebrew), works to develop radical 
Jewish support for the P.L.O. 

What could be more natural than for 
I.P.S. to make the dynamic Letelier direc- 
tor of T.NI, its fledgling international 
operation? 

LETELIER IN ACTION 

When Orlando Letelier first returned to 
the United States he lived "furtively" for 
& time in & friend's house in suburban 
Bethesda, Maryland, "receiving only trusted 
visitors." Among those visitors were several 
staffers of the Senate Select Committee on 
Intelligence, the so-called Church Com- 
mittee. 


Following leads from the Letelier papers, 
it has been established that Church Com- 
mittee staffers preparing the Hearings on 
C.I.A. covert operations against Allende in 
Chile received information from Letelier 
during at least three meetings. Two of those 
staffers, Rick Inderfurth and Greg Trevita, 
are now on the staff of the National Security 
Council. 

Others involved have told investigative 
reporters that they were unaware of Letel- 
ler's long connections with hostile Commu- 
nist governments, did not know of his arms 
imports into Chile, and had seen no reason 
to question his credibility. As I write the 
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National Security Council 
comment. 

Letelier's interest in learning about the 
intelligence-gathering capability of the U.S. 
was not confined to contacts with Senate 
staffers. Material in his brief case shows that 
he was in contact with the Center for Na- 
tional Security Studies (C.N.S.S.), a Wash- 
ington group heavily interlocked with I.P.S. 
that has as its prime stated object the aboli- 
tion of the C.I.A. and a drastic curtailment 
of F.B.I. activities. At C.N.S.S., Letelier would 
have been able to meet all levels of those 
working to destroy our intelligence capabil- 
ity, from Morton Halperin, a former National 
Security Council staffer, through members of 
the National Lawyers Guild and the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, to staffers of the 
Organizing Committee for a Fifth Estate 
(OC5) 3 

In addition to serving as an active member 
of the board of governors of the (Fund for 
peace’s) Center for International Policy 
(C.LP.), Letelier also developed close ties 
with the North American Congress on Latin 
America (N.A.C.L.A.). The N.A.C.L.A. was 
formed early in 1967 by the S.D.S. Radical 
Education Project in response to Castro’s 
establishment of the Tricontinental ap- 
paratus for the export of Communist subver- 
sion and terrorism throughout the “Third 
World.” The North American Congress on 
Latin America was described at its birth by 
S.D.S. national leaders as the "intelligence- 
gathering arm” of the New Left. Its research- 
ers concentrate on obtaining economic intel- 
ligence, publicly and by trick, on important 
U.S. businesses (particularly defense con- 
tractors) as well as the U.S. Government. 
Michael Klare of Princeton, the N.A.C.L.A, 
founder and also an I.P.S./T.N.I. fellow, pro- 
vided information on U.S. arms export poll- 
cles in 1975 to the Soviets’ World Peace 
Council, to Cuban experts in Havana, and at 
the Fund for Peace offices in Washington. 
Philip Agee, the C.I.A. defector, credited 
N.A.C.L.A. staffers, the Cuban government, 
and the Cuban Communist Party with pro- 
viding him with material for his anti-C.I.A. 
exposé. The Cuban government reprints 
N.A.C.L.A. materials and uses N.A.C.L.A, 
studies to “document” its anti-American at- 
tacks Many of the N.A.C.L.A. staffers are vet- 
erans of the Venceremos Brigade. 

During the late summer of 1976, a 
N.A.C.L.A. task force led by Steve Volk and 
Elizabeth Farnsworth was working with 
Letelier in the production of pro-Allende 
economic propaganda. A letter from Ms. 
Farnsworth to Letelier dated August 25, 
1976, read in part: 

"I have a strong feeling that you could 
help us a great deal with certain parts of 
the December report. Jn about three weeks, 
Richard Feinberg (who is coauthoring our 
report with me) will contact you basically 
for an interview. Do not tell anyone else that 
he is working on the project, please. It would 
not help his work at Treasury (obviously) .” 

The Richard Feinberg to whom Ms. Farns- 
worth’s letter refers is a former Peace Corps 
volunteer who now works as an economist 
in the Treasury Department's Office of De- 
velopment Policy. The article which Ms. 
Farnsworth said Feinberg would coauthor 
was published by N.A.C.L.A. three months 


has refused 


1Tt 1s interesting to recall that members of 
OC5 are active supporters of the German 
terrorist group known as the Baader-Meinhof 
gang. Ramsey Clark, perhaps our least dis- 
tinguished Attorney General, has sought to 
represent these Communist thugs in West 
Germany’s courts; he was unsuccessful. How- 


ever, he had more success in negotiating 
“guidelines” for the F.B.I. to observe at I.P.S. 
while investigating Letelter's death. The I.P.S. 
staffers, obviously with something to con- 
ceal, would not be interviewed by the Bureau 
until aided by legal talent working to Clark's 
guidelines. 
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after Letelier’s death and was entitled “Time 
of Reckoning: The U.S. and Chile.” 

Feinberg now claims that he was “too 
busy” to cooperate with N.A.C.L.A.; however, 
the article indicates that considerable help 
was received from a government official who, 
according to the footnotes, “must remain 
anonymous.” 

In a telephone interview, Mr. Feinberg 
stressed that he had never met Orlando 
Letelier, had not coauthored the article, and 
was a “Junior economist" without access to 
the higher levels of the U.S. Treasury. He 
refused to talk about his ties to N.A.C.L.A. 
or to explain why a N.A.C.L.A. functionary, 
Ms. Farnsworth, would put him in contact 
with Communist intelligence agent Leteller. 

What should be done? 

The F.B.I. should conduct a thorough in- 
vestigation of the employees of Federal agen- 
cles who collaborated with or received money 
from Orlando Letelier. The Congress of the 
United States, however, has the responsibil- 
ity to determine whether any of its Mem- 
bers or staff have been used by this man, 
whether they have received any money or 
other thing of value from him, provided any 
information to him, or acted in any way at 
the initiative of agent Letelier or any Com- 
munist power or entity. The matter 1s ob- 
viously very serious and deserves immediate 
officlal attention. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, yesterday, 
on this floor, I heard the distinguished 
and able Senator from Massachusetts 
criticize the terrorist operations of the 
Government of Libya, and their world- 
wide terrorist network. Yet Letelier and 
the IPS are very closely associated with 
that network. It is a matter of record 
that Mr. Letelier consulted with terror- 
ist leaders, and the IPS has provided the 
arguments supporting terrorism and rev- 
olutionary movements of every kind, in- 
cluding those supported by Libya. With 
all due respect to the distinguished Sen- 
ator, I find an inconsistency. If Letelier 
was a victim of terrorism, he was also 
an agent of terrorism. 

I say that murder is murder; but let 
us keep it in perspective. Letelier was a 
man using the facade of the human 
rights movement to dupe the supporters 
of that movement. He was using the 
human rights movement to conceal the 
goals of terrorism, and he boasted of it 
to his Cuban connections. 

He who lives by the sword shall die 
by the sword. Letelier was the knowing 
agent and participant in the plots and 
plans of international terrorism and in- 
ternational communism. It is not sur- 
prising that a man who lives by the 
deeds of terrorism should call down 
upon himself a terrorist's death. 


Mr. PELL addressed the Chair. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr, President, I hope 
the Senator from Rhode Island will per- 
mit me to make a brief response, since 
my name was used in the course of this 
brief debate. 

Mr. PELL. I yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from North Carolina has been 
around the Senate long enough to know 
good, if somewhat questionable, debating 
techniques. One of the debating techni- 
ques familiar to him and many others 
is to say something that another Sen- 
ator has not said and then dissociate 
himself with that. That is just what the 
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Senator from North Carolina has done 
here. 

All I mentioned was that there was an 
assassination of two individuals here in 
Washington, D.C. The name of one was 
Mr. Letelier. The name of the other was 
Ronni Moffett. Ronni Moffett, an Amer- 
ican citizen—and Orlando Letelier, a 
former Foreign Minister of Chile and 
Ambassador to the United States. If he 
had violated the laws here in the United 
States, we should have taken the neces- 
sary actions against him. If he were an 
evil man or a bad man, that is something 
that can be said; but it has absolutely 
nothing to do with this particular 
amendment. 

Why does the Senator from North 
Carolina not defame Ronni Moffett, 
an American citizen? She was entitled to 
the protection of American law. She was 
entitled to walk around Washington, 
D.C., without fear of assassination. Why 
does the Senator from North Carolina 
not defame her if that is what we are 
attempting to do? But the fact of the 
matter is that she had recently been 
married, and was living here in Wash- 
ington. Her parents are a middle-class 
family from New Jersey; she worked as 
a research assistant. 

Mr. President, what we are talking 
about here is a government that has 
been found by American courts to be 
involved in international terrorism and 
paid funds to assassinate individuals 
here, in Washington, D.C. If the Senator 
from North Carolina wants to lift the 
restrictions on military aid and sales, 
that is what his amendment would do. 
It would say that their record had so 
much improved that we are now going 
to permit sales and credits—credits in 
American taxpayers' money—to Chile. 

I find it somewhat difficult to under- 
stand the rationale and the reasoning of 
the Senator from North Carolina in an- 
other sense as well. What possible sense 
does it make for the United States to 
arm Argentina to the teeth and arm 
Chile to the teeth so they can go out and 
kill themselves, with American weapons? 
Mr, President, if Mr. Pinochet or the 
Chilean Government want to buy mili- 
tary equipment, let it not be done with 
Amer:can military aid. 

A final point, Mr. President, is that 
this amendment does not affect humani- 
tarian aid and assistance. Despite my 
strong differences with the Chilean Gov- 
ernment and the junta, if there are hun- 
gry children in Chile, they certainly 
should not be implicated for the out- 
rageous, inexcusable actions of the Chil- 
ean Government. I would not, certainly, 
interfere with what has been the food 
assistance program to those individuais. 

Mr. President, we have heard a lot of 
pious statements about trying to deal 
with international terrorism and the 
Hart amendment yesterday, I think, of- 
fered the opportunity for the Senate to 
£o on record in one way, to say "No" 
on the issue of international terrorism. 
The tabling motion that I will sccn of- 
fer on the amendment of the Senator 
from North Carolina will give Senators 
an opportunity to say “No” again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 
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Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I think the 
point that the Senator from Massachu- 
setts made was very correct in that it 
is not in the American national interest 
to give weapons to conflicting parties 
around the world as we do. We have 
seen wars fought, as happened in the 
India-Pakistan War some years back, 
with American-furnished weapons on 
both sides. The same argument would 
apply here. The only country against 
which Chile would want to apply these 
weapons is with Argentina or vice versa. 
I think the question of what military 
assistance to these countries would be 
used for could well be asked. 

We come to the case at hand and I 
find myself in a difficult position, be- 
cause I do believe that the vicious gov- 
ernment that was Chile’s, and the auto- 
cratic government that it still is, has 
improved its treatment of people in the 
last few months and that fact should be 
recognized. There is no excusing, no con- 
doning the hideous treatment of the 
past—the torture, the abuse. I have read 
some of the records of Amnesty Inter- 
national and I have heard reports di- 
rectly of what human beings have suf- 
fered in the past. There is no excuse 
whatsoever. But the condition has im- 
proved a certain amount. 

Nevertheless, I do not believe that a 
few months of improved behavior on 
the part of Chile is sufficient to warrant 
a change in the current policy prohibit- 
ing military assistance to that country. 
I believe that we should wait and see if 
recently improved conditions continue. 
Then when we consider next year’s for- 
eign assistance bill we will be in a better 
position to judge whether military aid to 
Chile should be resumed. 

I think it would have been good, per- 
haps, if we had more time to consider this 
amendment of the Senator from North 
Carolina and have a hearing on the state 
of affairs in Chile. On balance, while I 
had hoped to be able to vote first on a 
compromise amendment, my under- 
standing is that will not come up until 
after the vote on the tabling motion. 
Therefore, I shall support the motion 
of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I commend 
my distinguished colleague from Massa- 
chusetts for raising this issue, but I urge 
my colleagues to vote against the 
tabling amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 


If the tabling amendment fails, I shall 
offer a perfecting amendment to the 
Helms amendment. The perfecting 
amendment will repeal the prohibitions 
on Chile. It will require that no assist- 
ance be furnished, no sales of defense 
articles or services may be made, no cred- 
its extended, no export licenses may be 
issued unless there is a certification from 
the President of the United States that 
the Government of Chile has made sig- 
nificant progress in complying with in- 
ternationally recognized principles of hu- 
man rights and that the provision of 
such assistance, articles, or services is in 
the national interest of the United States. 

Mr. President, though there is much 
to be desired in the human rights policy 
of the Chilean Government, progress has 
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been made. Specifically, there have been 
no disappearances since October 1977, 
no indefinite detentions without charges 
since 1976, and amnesty in 1978 that 
freed most persons serving sentences for 
political reasons. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that following the tabling motion of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, and in the 
event that tabling motion fails—and I 
urge my colleagues to vote aaginst it— 
that I may offer at this time, for imme- 
diate consideration and without further 
debate, a perfecting amendment, and I 
would ask for the yeas and nays on that 
perfecting amendment at that time; that 
there be no debate; that it be voted on 
immediately, following the vote on the 
tabling motion of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, in the event that the tabling 
motion fails. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator from Illinois now putting the 
unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. PERCY. The Senator from Illinois 
is. 
Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I express to the 
chairman and the ranking minority 
member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee my appreciation for the openness 
of the negotiations and discussions we 
have had over the period of several weeks 
on this subject. 

This debate comes as no surprise to 
either of them. They have been frank 
and open in what they intended to do 
on this subject, and they made that clear 
to other Members of the Senate. As a 
legislator, I express appreciation for the 
way that has been handled. 

I have no objection. At an appropriate 
time, when there is no further discussion, 
I will make my other motion. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I wonder if it might 
be in order for there to be 5 or 10 min- 
utes of explanation of the so-called com- 
promise. I believe it is extraordinary to 
order a situation in which an amend- 
ment is offered and there is no debate 
on it. I do not believe that every Sen- 
ator is in the Chamber to hear the chair- 
man's 30-second explanation of his 
amendment. I think it might be in order 
for Senators to know what the subse- 
quent vote will be. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I respect 
such a request. I did summarize it. It is 
a short perfecting amendment. I will 
read the entire perfecting amendment 
that will be offered. 

On page 1, line 4, of the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from North Carolina, 
after “Sec. 716.", insert "(a)". 

On page 1, line 6, after the words “is re- 
pealed.", add the following words: 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law— 

“(1) No assistance may be furnished un- 
der chapters 2, 4, 5 or 6 of part II of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 to Chile; 

(2) no sale of defense articles or services 
may be made under the Arms Export Control 
Act to Chile; 

"(3) no credits (including participation in 
credits) may be extended and no loan may 
be guaranteed under the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act with respect to Chile; and 

“(4) no export llcenses may be issued un- 
der section 38 of the Arms Export Control 
Act to or for the Government of Chile, unless 
and until the President submits to the 
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Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
the Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate a detailed report 
certifying— 

“(A) that the Government of Chile has 
made significant progress in complying with 
internationally recognized principles of 
human rights; 

"(B) that the provision of such assist- 
ance, articles or services is in the national 
interest of the United States, and 

"(C) that the Government of Chlle 1s not 
aiding or abetting international terrorism. 

“(5) It is the sense of the Congress that 
the Government of Chile should take steps to 
bring to justice by all legal means avall- 
able in the United States or Chile those in- 
dicted by a U.S. grand jury in connection 
with the murders of Orlando Letelier and 
Ronni Moffitt.” 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I am afraid that the 
Senator from Illinois did not quite un- 
derstand what I was saying. 

The point is that we are going to vote 
on a tabling motion. If that motion fails, 
under the unanimous-consent request, 
immediately after Senators coming to 
the floor and voting up or down on the 
tabling motion, they will vote on the 
substitute. 

I think we can take judicial notice of 
the fact that six Senators are in the 
Chamber, and I doubt that many of them 
are listening to the Senator’s reading of 
the amendment. 

Could we have 10 minutes of discus- 
sion? I say that because yesterday we 
had some confusion about votes that 
were stacked up, and Senators came to 
the floor thinking there was general 
compromise and agreement on things, 
and there was not. I do not understand 
why we have to have one vote right af- 
ter the other. 

Mr. PERCY. The Senator from Illinois 
was smiply attempting to cooperate with 
the leadership and a number of Senators 
who are preparing to leave and who wish 
to be here for final passage. I thought it 
was a reasonable request. 

Mr. President, I withdraw my unani- 
mous-consent request. 

I ask unanimous consent that in the 
event the Kennedy tabling motion fails, 
there be a period of 10 minutes, equally 
divided, to debate a perfecting amend- 
ment I shall send to the desk, and I shall 
ask for its immediate consideration. At 
the end of that 10 minutes, 5 minutes on 
a side, we would vote immediately, on a 
rollcall vote, on the so-called Percy per- 
fecting amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, to- 
day I rise in support of the amendment 
by Senator Hetms from North Carolina. 
This amendment would repeal the statu- 
tory provision which prohibits U.S. mili- 
tary assistance, training, and commer- 
cial sale of arms to Chile. 

Chile is a longtime ally of the United 
States and has supported major U.S. 
policies in this hemisphere. A continued 
good relationship with this South Ameri- 
can country is a definite asset to our Na- 
tion at this time. 

Mr. President, because of the export 
of communism by the Soviets and by 
Castro, this area of the globe has become 
increasingly unstable in recent years. 
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Marxist factions have attempted to take 
advantage of problems in the economi- 
cally depressed nations of South Amer- 
ica. 

It is my firm belief that we should do 
what we can to help Chile resist Com- 
munist aggression. Chile controls a 
strategically important position at the 
tip of the South American continent 
adjacent to key shipping lanes. For this 
and other reasons, Mr. President, it is 
important to the United States and other 
countries in the free world that Chile 
not come under Communist domination. 

We should not unnecessarily restrict 
the President if he decides it is in the 
best interest of the United States to sup- 
ply assistance to friendly countries such 
as Chile, who may desperately need it to 
maintain their freedom. It is time for the 
United States to uphold the Monroe 
Doctrine, and protect our interest in this 
hemisphere. Mr. President, for these rea- 
sons I fully support the amendment, and 
I hope my colleagues will do likewise. 


UNANIMOUS CONSENT AGREEMENT 
ON 8. 1503, CALENDAR NO. 290— 
THE STANDBY PETROLEUM AL- 
LOCATION ACT 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the majority leader, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of S. 1503 following dis- 
position of S. 1196, the Foreign Assist- 
ance Authorization Act. 

I further ask unanimous consent that 
8. 1503 be temporarily laid aside by 12 
noon on Friday, October 23. 

Provided, further, that consideration 
of S. 1503 resume on Thursday, October 
29. 

Provided further, that when considera- 
tion is resumed on Thursday, October 29, 
there be the following time agreement: 

Two hours on the bill to be equally 
divided between Senator McCiure and 
Senator JACKSON; 

One hour equally divided on amend- 
ments in the first degree; 

Thirty minutes equally divided on 
amendments in the second degree; 

Twenty minutes equally divided on any 
debatable motions, appeals or points of 
order, if so submitted to the Senate and 
that the agreement be in the usual form, 
with the following exceptions: 

A Bradley amendment as a substitute 
for the bill. 

A Bradley amendment dealing with 
revenue recycling. 

A Robert Byrd amendment dealing 
with energy budgets with 2 hours equally 
divided. 

Provided, further, that Senator 
BRADLEY have 3 hours under his control, 
during which time he be permitted to 
offer the two Bradley specified nonger- 
mane amendments already identified 
and one germane amendment, and that 
Senator McCture have 2 hours under 
his control in opposition to the Bradley 
amendments. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, if there is no 
objection from the minority leader on 
this, I will not object. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I will reserve the right to object, and I 
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thank the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts for protecting the leader- 
ship and the Members on our side of the 
aisle. 

Mr. President, would it be the intention 
to lay this bill, S. 1503, before the Senate 
tonight and then lay it aside until 
Friday? 

Mr. HELMS. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I have no 
objection. 

Mr, PERCY. That is, as soon as we 
have final passage tonight. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. PELL. Is that assuming final pas- 
sage of the foreign aid bill, first? 

Mr. PERCY. That is correct. We are 
aiming for final passage tonight. 

Mr. PELL. And if we do not achieve 
final passage tonight, then what 
happens? 

Mr. PERCY. It would be the desire of 
the managers of the bill that the pend- 
ing business tomorrow morning be the 
foreign aid bill, so that we do finish it. 
We are struggling very hard today. It 
now appears that it will be a timeframe 
of 9 o'clock tonight, unless Senators can 
cut down their time. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The request 
read by Mr. HELMS provides for tempo- 
rarily laying before the Senate S. 1503, 
the Standby Petroleum Allocation Act, 
following the disposition of the pending 
business, and that then S. 1503 be tem- 
porarily laid aside by noon tomorrow 
until Thursday, the 29th. So there is no 
objection on this side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from North Carolina? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair. 

The text of the agreement follows: 

Ordered, That following the disposition 
of S. 1196, the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of S. 1503 (Order No. 290), a bill 
to authorize the President to allocate sup- 
plies of crude oil and petroleum products 
during a severe petroleum supply shortage: 
Provided, That on Friday, October 23, 1981, 
at no later than 12:00 noon, the Senate 
temporarily lay aside S. 1503. 

Ordered. further, That on Thursday, Octo- 
ber 29, 1981, the Senate resume considera- 
tion of S. 1503 and that thereafter debate 
on any amendment in the first degree be 
limited to 1 hour (except for a Bradley 
substitute amendment for the bill, a Bradley 
&mendment dealing with revenue recycling, 
and a further Bradley amendment which 
is germane, on which the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Bradley) shall have a total of 
3 hours, and the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
McClure) shall have 2 hours in opposition 
to the 3 Bradley amendments; and a Robert 
C. Byrd amendment dealing with energy 
budgets, on which there shall be 2 hours), 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
mover of such and the manager of the bill; 
debste on any amendment in the second 
degree be limited to 30 minutes, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the mover 
of such and the manager of the bill; and 
debate on any debatable motion, appeal, or 
point of order which 1s submitted or on 
which the Chair entertains debate be lim- 
ited to 20 minutes, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the mover of such and 
the manager of the bill: Provided, That in 
the event the manager of the bill 1s in favor 
of any such amendment or motion, the time 
in opposition thereto shall be controlled by 
the minority leader or his designee: Pro- 
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vided further, That no amendment that is 
not germane to the provisions of the said 
bill shall be received. 

Ordered. further, That on the question of 
final passage of the said bill, debate shall 
be limited to 2 hours, to be equally divided 
&nd controlled, respectively, by the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. McClure) and the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Jackson): Provided 
further, That the said Senators, or either 
of them, may, from the time under their 
control on the passage of the said bill, allot 
&dditional time to any Senator during the 
consideration of any amendment, debatable 
motion, appeal, or point of order. 


INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AND DE- 
VELOPMENT COOPERATION ACT 
OF 1981 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
S. 1196. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California is recognized. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
understand the Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. KENNEDY) will offer a motion 
to table the pending matter proposed by 
the Senator from North Carolina. I wish 
to speak to that matter. I urge my col- 
leagues to support the motion to table 
when it is offered by the Senator from 
Massachusetts. I believe it extremely un- 
wise for the United States to lift the ban 
on military sales to Chile at this time. 

The Reagan administration has issued 
some strong rhetoric pledging an inter- 
national campaign against terrorism. It 
is consistent with this to maintain our 
opposition to military sales to the Gov- 
ernment of Chile, a government which 
has plotted and carried out an act of 
terrorism here in the streets of Wash- 
ington. 

The Reagan administration has also 
issued strong rhetoric pledging not to 
diminish our commitment to human 
rights. It is consistent with this to oppose 
lifting restrictions on sales to Chile, 
since the human rights situation in that 
country has deteriorated in the past 
year. Particularly outrageous was the 
summary expulsion of Jaime Castillo 
Velasco of the Chilean Committee on 
Human Rights, the former Chilean 
Minister of Justice, and the Chilean at- 
torney for the family of Orlando Letelier. 

As the Senator from Massachusetts 
has noted, such actions by the Chilean 
junta and summary detention of Chilean 
citizens by the secret police are taking 
place without authority under the 
Chilean Constitution, the same Consti- 
tution which has been put in place to 
insure General Pinochet's maintenance 
of dictatorial power until nearly the end 
of this decade. 

I do not see how it would advance 
American interests or American ideals to 
funnel arms to such a dictatorship. We 
see daily press reports about the Reagan 
administration policy of shipping arms 
to every trouble spot around the world. 
I do not believe selling arms to Chile 
would advance our stature in the inter- 
national community or advance our na- 
tional security. 

Thus, I will support and urge others 
to support the tabling motion to be of- 
fered by Senator KENNEDY. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I make 
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a motion to table the amendment of the 
Senator from North Carolina, and ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Massachusetts to lay on 
the table the amendment of the Senator 
from North Carolina. On this motion, 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island (Mr. CHAFEE), 
the Senator from New York (Mr. 
D'Amato), the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. Denton), the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. DURENBERGER), the Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) , the Sen- 
ator from California (Mr. HAYAKAWA), 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
PRESSLER) , the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
STEVENS), and the Senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. WEICKER), are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. BUMPERS), 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. DECON- 
CINI), the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Dopp), and the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. Tsoncas), are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DANFORTH). Is there any other Senator 
who wishes to vote? 


The result was announced—yeas 30, 
nays 57, as follows: 
[Rollcall Vote No. 324 Leg.] 
YEAS—30 


G'enn Metzenbaum 


Hart 
Hudd'eston 


Williams 
NAYS—57 


Hatch 
Hatfield 
Hawkins 
Heflin 
Heinz 
Helms 
Hollings 
Humphrey 


Nunn 
Packwood 


Nickles 
NOT VOTING—13 


Dodd Stevens 
Durenberger Tsongas 
Goldwater Weicker 
Hayakawa 

Pressler 


So the motion to lay on the table Mr. 
HeLMS’s amendment (UP No. 502) was 
rejected. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
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ator is correct. The Senate is not in 
order. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will the 
Chair state the parliamentary situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from Illi- 
nois (Mr. Percy) is to be recognized to 
offer an amendment to the amendment 
of the Senator from North Carolina, 
with debate limited to 10 minutes, equally 
divided. 


UP AMENDMENT NO, 503 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Illinois (Mr. PERCY) 

s an unprinted amendment num- 
heal 503 to amendment No, 502. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 1, line 4, of the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from North Carolina, 
after “Sec. 716.", insert “(a)”. 

On page 1, line 6, after the words "is re- 
pealed.", add the following words: 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law— 

(1) No assistance may be furnished under 
chapters 2, 4, 5 or 6 of part II of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 to Chile; 

(2) no sale of defense articles or services 
may be made under the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act to Chile; 

(3) no credits (including participation in 
credits) may be extended and no loan may 
be guaranteed under the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act with respect to Chile; and 

(4) no export licenses may be issued under 
section 38 of the Arms Export Control Act 
to or for the Government of Chile, unless 
and until the President submits to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
the Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate a detailed report 
certifying— 

(A) that the Government of Chile has 
made significant progress in complying with 
internationally recognized principles of hu- 
man rights, 

(B) that the provision of such assistance, 
articles or services is in the national interest 
of the United States, and 

(C) that the Government of Chile 1s not 
&iding or abetting international terrorism. 

(D) It 1s the sense of the Congress that 
the Government of Chile should take steps 
to bring to justice by all legal means svalil- 
able in the United States or Chile those 
indicted by & U.S. grand jury in connection 
with the murders of Orlando Letelier and 
Ronni Moffitt.” 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that this be a 10- 
minute rollcall vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the rollcall being a 10-min- 
ute rollcall? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I will be pleased to 
try to get consent to go to 10-minute 
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rollcalls, but at this moment I would be 
constrained to object. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I withdraw 
my request and ask for the yeas and 


nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that there is 10 minutes 
on this discussion, equally divided. The 
Senator from Illinois does not intend to 
take the full 5 minutes. 

I would be happy to yield to the rank- 
ing minority Member at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator suspend for a moment? The 
Senate is not in order. 

The Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, while, per- 
sonally, I am disappointed that the Ken- 
nedy motion went down, I do believe that 
the amendment before us is an excellent 
one, carefully drafted and wisely drafted, 
the product of the chairman of our com- 
mittee seeking to achieve the objective 
of the Kennedy amendment without the 
elements in it that may have caused it 
not to pass in the Senate. 

If the administration is really intent 
on repealing the restrictions on military 
assistance to Chile, we should at least 
do what we did in the case of Argentina. 
We should receive & Presidential certifi- 
cation that Chile is making progress in 
the human rights area and we should be 
sure that Chile is doing all it can to ex- 
tradite and bring to justice those in- 
dicted by the U.S. grand jury in connec- 
tion with the assassination of Ambassa- 
dor Letelier and Ronni Moffitt. And they 
are specifically mentioned in this amend- 
ment. 

I congratulate my chairman for the 
amendment and look forward to its 
passage, 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I congratu- 
late my distinguished colleague and also 
Senator KENNEDY and Senator HELMS for 
the discussion which has been extremely 
important, I think, on a vital issue. 

Mr. President, these restrictions on 
arms sales and deliveries to Chile were 
adopted in fiscal year 1976 to demon- 
strate the Congress' sharp disapproval of 
the excesses of the Pinochet regime in 
Chile. The situation is not perfect in 
Chile. While I recognize that, I think 
there are several reasons why it is appro- 
priate to remove restrictions now. 

Since 1976, there have been significant 
improvements in the human rights situa- 
tion in Chile. Specifically, there have 
been—No disappearances since October 
1977; no indefinite detentions without 
charges since 1976; and amnesty in 1978 
that freed most persons still serving 
sentences for political reasons. 

The human rights performance record 
is not perfect. It is unfortunate that the 
Chilean Government will not restore 
elections until 1990—congressional elec- 
tions, and 1997, Presidential elections. 
Nevertheless, the human rights perform- 
ance, according to the criteria set down 
by the Congress in section 502B of the 
FAA, is substantially better than it was 
in 1976 and has been so for a number of 
years. 

We have recently removed restrictions 
on sales of defense items to Argentina. 
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Chile's human rights record has recently 
been better than Argentina's by the cri- 
teria of section 502B. It is therefore ap- 
propriate that this be recognized if 
restrictions on assistance to Argentina 
are lifted. 

On another dimension, Chile and 
Argentina have been close to armed con- 
flict over territorial questions in the 
Beagle Channel. It is not in the U.S. 
interest to appear to favor one party over 
the other in this region. 

My perfecting amendment to Senator 
HELMS' amendment would repeal section 
406 of the International Security As- 
sistance and Arms Export Control Act 
of 1976 in its entirety and requires a 
Presidential report certifying that— 

First, the Government of Chile has 
made progress in observance of interna- 
tionally recognized human rights; 

Second, the provision of such materiel 
is in the U.S. national interest; and 

Third, the Government of Chile is not 
aiding international terrorism. 

I believe the President will be able to 
review the facts of the situation in Chile 
and make a determination on these 
questions. 

With respect to section (c) of my 
amendment, the sense of Congress lan - 
guage with respect to the Letelier case, 
let me say that there continue to be 
serious concerns in this country about 
the Letelier case. My understanding of 
that case is that in accordance with the 
terms of our bilateral treaty with Chile, 
the United States reauested extradition 
of three Chilean nationals indicted by 
the U.S. district court in August 1978. 
The President of the Chilean Supreme 
Court turned down the extradition re- 
quest because under Chilean law, evi- 
denze obtained under plea bargain is 
not acceptable. 

A review of the decision was conducted 
and again the extradition request wus 
turned down. The U.S. Government role 
in the case ended in October 1979, when 
the review panel upheld the Supreme 
Court President’s ruling. 

The case has continued in the Chilean 
military judicial system, but no new evi- 
dence—other than that provided by 
Michael Townley—has been introduced, 
and on September 17, 1981, a Chilean 
Appeals Court confirmed earlier court 
decisions to close the case against th» 
three Chilean nationals. The Letelier 
family had 5 to 15 days to appeal the 
closing of the case, but was not expected 
to be successful as no new evidence has 
thus far been found with respect to the 
assassination charges. 

I must say that we in this country 
have been disappointed that the Chilean 
Government has not been more coopera- 
tive in seeking justice in this case. The 
assassination of Orlando Letelier was a 
heinous act, and one that leaves an indel- 
ible mark on relations with Chile. 

But there are limits to the effective- 
ness of clubs. Our concerns are well 
known to Chile. There are other issues 
we would like to pursue with Chile. It is 
perhaps time to step back and consider 
new ways to deal with the questions of 
human rights with Chile. Our concerns 
are not changed. They are stated in the 
certification language and in a strong 
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sense-of-Congress language of section 
(c). But we open the door for new initia- 
tives. I hope we can accomplish all our 
purposes with this compromise. 

I offer this perfecting amendment to 
Senator HELMS’ proposal to repeal re- 
strictions on sales to Chile as a compro- 
mise that will permit bipartisan action 
in this case. 

Mr. President, I am happy to yield to 
my distinguished colleague from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I really do 
not see the necessity of having a rollcall 
vote on this, but I know there are some 
who want it. 

I wish to commend the Senator and I 
appreciate being able to work with him 
in this connection. I fully support the 
perfecting amendment. 

I ask if the Senator would honor me 
by listing me as a cosponsor of the 
amendment. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. HELMS) be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I will 
take just 2 minutes. 

I regret, Mr. President, that we were 
not successful in being able to table the 
Helms amendment. The language now 
being offered resembles the language 
which the Senate accepted in the case of 
Argentina. It also expresses the sense of 
the Congress that the Government of 
Chile should take the step by all means 
available to bring to justice all those in- 
dicted by the grand jury on the murders 
of Orlando Letelier and Ronni Moffitt. 

I think this is a very powerful expres- 
sion by the Members of this body. I will 
support the substitute. 

The Senate has now decided to con- 
sider our assistance relationship with 
Chile. As I have previously stated, I 
strongly believe that the United States 
should not have such a relationship. The 
Government of Chile continues to vio- 
late the human rights of its citizens; it 
has failed to take clear and convincing 
actions to bring to justice its secret po- 
lice who conspired to assassinate an 
American resident in Washington; and 
it has aided and abetted such terrorist 
acts not only in the United States but in 
other countries as well. 

I welcome the extensive consultations 
which the chairman and ranking mem- 
ber of the committee, Senator Percy and 
Senator PELL, have conducted with me 
on this issue. As a result of these con- 
sultations they have introduced language 
setting out clear conditions which must 
be met before assistance is provided. To 
clarify the intent and the effect of this 
proposed amendment, I request unani- 
mous consent that a colloquy agreed 
with the chairman and the ranking 
member of the committee appear at this 
point in the Recorp, and that our re- 
marks follow as they would be delivered 
on the floor. 


I would like to pose several questions 
to my colleagues. 


Mr. PERCY. I would be glad to respond 
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to the questions from my friend the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts. As 
he has pointed out, we have consulted 
extensively on this issue, and the com- 
promise language we have developed is 
the result of consultations with Senator 
KENNEDY and other members of the 
committee. 

Mr. PELL. I have also discussed the 
issue of Chile extensively with Senator 
KENNEDY. I share his deep concerns 
about human rights violations in Chile 
and terrorist actions by its Government, 
and particularly the tragic assassina- 
tions of Orlando Letelier and Ronni 
Moffitt. I believe that the compromise 
language we now offer goes to a consid- 
erable extent to satisfy the legitimate 
concerns expressed by Senator KENNEDY. 

Mr. KENNEDY.Ithank Senator PERCY 
and Senator PELL. May I ask the Sena- 
tors whether they share my view that 
when we talk about “significant progress 
in complying with internationally recog- 
nized principles of human rights," we are 
talking about significant progress on im- 
portant matters such as protection 
against internal and external exile, free- 
dom of speech, freedom of press, and the 
right to organize and operate political 
parties and free labor unions. 

Mr. PERCY. Yes, I share your view 
that complying with "internationally 
recognized principles of human rights" 
should include these very important 
matters. 

Mr. PELL. I share the views of both 
Senator KENNEDY and Senator PERCY 
that "significant progress" in these areas 
is of particular importance and should 
be carefully considered before there is 
any change in our present policy toward 
Chile. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Do you share my 
judgment that the Government of Chile 
is not presently fulfilling these condi- 
tions and the United States should be 
working to obtain these conditions in 
Chile? 

Mr. PERCY. I believe that the execu- 
tive branch, as provided in this amend- 
ment, should make any determination 
on actual conditions in Chile. The Con- 
gress should then carefully review any 
finding received from the executive 
branch, and I can assure Senator KEN- 
NEDY that the committee will take into 
account in our review each of the mat- 
ters he has suggested. 

Mr. PELL. Senator KENNEDY makes a 
very good point and it seems to me that 
these conditions are not presently ful- 
filed in Chile and our Government 
should be making every effort to achieve 
these conditions. Clearly these conditions 
should be fulfilled if there is to be con- 
sideration of a security assistance rela- 
tionship with Chile, and I strongly sup- 
port the chairman's commitments to 
this effect. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senators will un- 
derstand that I do not believe that there 
is an acceptable basis for Presidential 
certification permitting any form of se- 
curity assistance to Chile at this time. 
If there is a Presidential certification, 
wil the Foreign Relations Committee 
hold hearings since there have been 
none before and since these are condi- 
tions taken extremely seriously by the 
Congress? 
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Mr. PERCY. Yes, I can assure the 
Senator that the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee will hold full hearings on any cer- 
tification received from the President re- 
garding Chile. 

Mr. PELL. I agree that the committee 
should hold hearings to see if there is 
any basis for Presidential certification, 
and it seems to me that there is no pres- 
ent basis for such a certification. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I believe it is very im- 
portant for the United States to be 
cleariv on the record against interna- 
tional terrorism and for the rule of law. 
In the case of Chile, the Pinochet gov- 
ernment must clearly understand that it 
cannot repeat terrorist acts such as the 
murders of Orlando Letelier and Ronni 
Moffitt. The Government of Chile has 
failed to cooperate in bringing to justice 
all those responsible for these murders, 
and we expect new steps designed to 
bring them to justice. Do you agree that 
that is the clear intent and effect of this 
amendment? 

Mr. PERCY. I do agree that our Gov- 
ernment should press the Government 
of Chile to insure that justice is done. 


Mr. PELL. There can be no question 
on this point. Over the years the U.S. 
Government and, in the past several 
months, this administration has reiter- 
ated in no uncertain terms our opposi- 
tion to terrorism. The murders of Or- 
lando Letelier and Ronnie Moffit here in 
the streets of Washington fall clearly 
into this category and we must not di- 
minish our efforts to get the Govern- 
ment of Chile to bring to justice those 
persons responsible for those assassina- 
tions. Without prozress on this issue, I 
do not see how any assistance could be 
justified for Chile. 


Mr. KENNEDY. In fact, it is my un- 
derstanding that there are no present 
plans for any security assistance or 
arms sales to Chile. Do the chairman and 
the ranking member share my view that 
any moves toward such assistance or 
sales should be only on the basis of the 
most careful and detailed advance con- 
sultations with the committee? Do they 
further share my view that no funds 
should be reprogramed under this legis- 
lation for these purposes? 


Mr. PERCY. I am aware of no such 
plans, and I am prepared to assure the 
Senator that the committee will consult 
with him on any steps that may be con- 
templated, in addition to our earlier 
undertaking to hold full committee hear- 
ings on any Presidential certification on 
Chile. 

Mr. PELL. I welcome these further as- 
surances by the chairman. They are en- 
tirely appropriate in the case of Chile. 
For all the reasons indicated by Senator 
KENNEDY, Chile should be considered as 
& case separate from others covered by 
this bill. Senator KENNEDY has had a 
deep personal interest on this issue since 
authorinz the original prohibitions on 
security assistance to Chile in 1976, and 
I am pleased that we are able to offer 
him these assurances which we take ex- 
tremely seriously. 

Mr. PERCY. I believe that our Gov- 
ernment should approach with the ut- 
most care and seriousness any proposed 
changes in our assistance relationship 
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with Chile, to insure that these are in 
our national interest. 

Mr. President, I thank the senior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts for his thought- 
ful comments. Again, I commend him for 
the deep feeling with which he has ex- 
pressed his strongly felt convictions in 
this area. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. PELL) be added as a 
cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. I think we are 
ready for the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time is 
yielded back. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
Illinois. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island (Mr, CHAFEE), 
the Senator from New York (Mr. 
D'AMATO), the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. Denton), the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. DURENBERGER), the Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), the 
Senator from California (Mr. HAYA- 
KAWA), the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. PRESSLER) , the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. STEVENS), and the Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER) are neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. BUMPERS), 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. DECON- 
CIND, the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Dopp), the Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Tsoncas), and the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. METZENBAUM) are nec- 
essarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber 
wishing to vote? 


The result was announced—yeas 86, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 325 Leg.] 
YEAS—86 


Mitchell 
Moynihan 
Murkowski 
Nickles 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Pell 
Percy 
Proxmire 
Pryor 
Burdick Quayle 
Byrd, Randolph 
Harry F., Jr. Riegle 
Byrd, Robert C. Roth 
Rudman 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Schmitt 
Simpson 


Matsunaga 

Mattingly 

McClure 

Melcher Zorinsky 


NOT VOTING—14 


Dodd Pressler 
Durenberger Stevens 
Goldwater Tsongas 
Hayakawa Weicker 
Metzenbaum 
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So Mr. PERCY's amendment (UP No. 
503) was agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, what I am 
about to say is in no way critical of any 
Senator, and certainly not the sponsor 
of the amendment which has just been 
agreed to by a vote of 86 to 0. It seems 
to me that it might have been done by 
voice vote. 

I hope that Senators not only will 
come to the floor soon and offer their 
amendments, or relinquish their oppor- 
tunity to do so, but as well would forego 
the opportunity to have rollcall votes. 
They inevitably consume at least 15 min- 
utes, and usually longer than that. 

Mr. President, according to the list I 
have, amendments remaining are as fol- 
lows: Two amendments that may be 
offered by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. I hope he will be his usual soul of 
brevity. 

Mr. HELMS. I guarantee it. 

Mr. BAKER. There are three amend- 
ments to be offered by the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. TowER). He is in the Cham- 
ber at this moment, and I urge him, as 
well, to use restraint. 

The Senator from Oregon (Mr. HAT- 
FIELD) has an amendment. The Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. GLENN) has an amend- 
ment. The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
KASTEN) has an amendment. Senator 
ZonINSKY wishes to engage in a colloquy. 

Mr. President, what I am about to say 
is in no wise meant to be anything other 
than inducement. It certainly should not 
be thought of as legislative coercion. 

If we can finish this bill tonight—and 
we can, if we really put our shoulder to 
the wheel—I think it will vastly decrease 
the chances that we will have any roll- 
call votes tomorrow. If anybody feels 
coerced by that, I apologize. If we finish 
this bill tonight and do not have to carry 
it over until tomorrow, it is unlikely that 
we will require rollcall votes on either 
the Emergency Petroleum Allocation Act 
or the Interior appropriation bill on to- 
morrow. We will be on both those meas- 
ures. After opening statements and 
initial debate on both of them, I doubt 
that we would have to have rollcall votes. 

So, with this incentive, I hope we will 
try to complete this bill as soon as pos- 
sible. If we do have final passage to- 
night, I pledge that I wil do my best to 
see that we do not have rollcall votes 
tomorrow. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, wil the 
majority leader yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. PERCY. I would not call that leg- 
islative coercion. That is the good old 
American incentive system. We get the 
message. 

We had no idea we were going to have 
such a lopsided vote as we had, or we 
would not have had a rollcall vote. 

We wil try to avoid future rollcall 
votes. We will ask Senators, as much as 
possible, to insert their comments in the 
Record and move along with the great- 
est possible dispatch. 

I am delighted to see my distinguished 
colleague from North Carolina in the 
Chamber, prepared to offer his amend- 
ments with dispatch, taking into account 
the incentive system that has been men- 
tioned. 
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Without further ado, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now occurs on the amendment 
of the Senator from North Carolina, as 
amended by the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

The amendment (UP No. 502), as 
amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. PERCY. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 
The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
UP AMENDMENT NO. 504 
(Purpose: To retain authority for leases of 
defense articles to foreign countries or 
international organizations in title 10, 
section 2667 and to eliminate the require- 
ment for legislative review of these leases.) 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 


The Senator from Texas (Mr. TowER) pro- 
poses an unprinted amendment numbered 
504. 


Mr TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


On page 13, beginning with line 1, strike 
out all down through line 17 on page 18 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Sec. 110. (a) Section 2667 of title 10, 
United States Code, relating to leases of 
non-excess property, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
sections: 

“(g) Not less than thirty days before en- 
tering into or renewing any agreement with 
a foreign country or international organi- 
zation to lease under this section any major 
defense equipment (as defined in Section 
47(6) of the Arms Export Control Act) val- 
ued at $14,000,000 or more and any other 
property valued at $50,000,000 or more for 
a period of more than one year, the Secre- 
tary of Defense shall transmit to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to the 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations of the Senate and the Chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services of the 
Senate, a written notification which speci- 
fies— 

“(1) the country or international organi- 
zation to which the defense article is to be 
leased; 

"(2) the type, quantity, and value (in 
terms of replacement cost) of the defense 
article to be leased; 

a the terms and duration of the lease; 
ani 

"(4) a Justification for the lease, including 
an explanation of why the defense article is 
being leased rather than sold under the 
Arms Export Control Act. 


The Secretary of Defense may waive the re- 
quirements of this section if he determines, 
and immediately reports to the Congress, 
that an emergency exists which requires 
that the lease be entered into immediately 
in the national security interests of the 
United States. 

“(h) The Secretary of Defense shall trans- 
mit to the Sepaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and to the Chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services uf the Sen- 
ate not more than sixty days afcer the end 
of each quarter a listing (classified if neces- 
sary) of all property valued at $1,000,000 or 
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more which was leased, during the quarter 
for which such report is submitted, to a 
foreign government for a period of more 
than one year under this section. 

"(1) Any reference to sales of defense ar- 
ticles under the Arms Export Control Act 
in any provision of law restricting the coun- 
tries or organizations to which such sales 
inay be made shall be deemed to inciude & 
reference to leases of defense articles under 
unis section." 

(b) Section 109 of the International Se- 
curity and Development Cooperation Act of 
1980 is repealed. 

(c) Section 36(a) of the Arms Export 
Control Act is amended by deleting para- 
graph (10). 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I am of- 
fering this amendment on behalf of the 
Armed Services Committee. This can be 
regarded as a committee amendment 
from the Armed Services Committee. 

Section 110 deals with leases of defense 
articles, a legislative authority currently 
embodied in title 10, section 2667 under 
the jurisdiction of the Armed Services 
Committee. 

Section 110, as currently written, would 
change the jurisdiction over this author- 
ity from the Armed Services Committee 
to the Foreign Relations Committee. 

This would be done by eliminating the 
authority of the Department of Defense 
to enter into leases of defense articles to 
foreign countries or international orga- 
nizations from title 10 under the Armed 
Services Committee's jurisdiction and es- 
tablishing it in the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act under the jurisdiction of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

This jurisdictional change, in my 
view, makes no sense, and that is why 
the Armed Services Committee has pro- 
posed this amendment to section 110. 
The defense articles that can be leased 
under current authority must be tem- 
porarily in excess of the needs of U.S. 
military forces. Only the Armed Services 
Committee can evaluate what is in ex- 
cess of current U.S. military needs. 

The leases that have been entered 
into with foreign countries and inter- 
national organizations are largely for 
the following purposes: 

Cooperative defense research and de- 
velopment programs; 

Short-term military training; 

Allied use of sensitive U.S. equipment 
in joint exercises; 

Allied use of an item on a temporary 
basis for test and evaluation prior to a 
purchase decision; and 

Allied use of equipment not required 
in peacetime by the U.S. forces, but re- 
quired for war. 

These cooperative defense programs 
and efforts with foreign countries are 
clearly the day-to-day business of the 
Armed Services Committee. The commit- 
tee has been extensively involved in co- 
operative defense programs with allies 
and friends, an increasingly important 
effort in today's world. In my view, it is 
ludicrous to even consider the removal 
of the Armed Services Committee from 
review of defense leases for these pur- 
poses. 

The amendment that the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee has offered retains the 
defense leasing authority in title 10 
where it currently resides. 
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The committee is also distressed by 
another portion of section 110 which 
calls for a legislative review and con- 
gressional veto of defense leases, identi- 
calto that required for foreign military 
sales. While certain dollar and lease pe- 
riod thresholds have been established for 
this legislative review, this requirement 
is an excessive burden on Congress 
which is overtaxed by its current work- 
load. 

Isimply remind our colleagues of how 
much time, effort, energy, intellect, and 
emotion have been spent on the AWACS 
deal to Saudi Arabia. 

In fact, what this does is to establish 
congressional veto over all military leas- 
ing, and we will be bogged down forever 
in that kind of thing and be imposing 
an unnecessary proscription in terms of 
activity in the field of international rela- 
tions and formulation and implementa- 
tion of foreign policy on the President, 
whoever he might be. The committee's 
amendment removes the reauirement for 
this legislative review. 

There are two portions of section 110 
which are retained in the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee's amendment. The first 
requires a report by the Secretary of 
Defense 30 days prior to entering into 
a major lease. This requirement will sub- 
stantially assist congressional oversight 
of the leasing authority. 

The second portion of section 110 re- 
tained in the committee's amendment is 
the application of other provisions of law 
to defense leases. This would provide 
that restrictions on countries or orga- 
nizations for defense sales would also 
apply for defense leases. 

Mr. President, the proposed amend- 
ment includes the major policy objectives 
of the current section 110. It eliminates 
the unacceptable removal of the exper- 
tise of the Armed Services Committee 
from review of defense leasing. It also 
eliminates the unnecessary burden of a 
time-consuming legislative review of de- 
fense leasing. 

The Armed Services Committee's 
amendment meets the needs of Congress 
without overburdening Congress. I urge 
our colleagues to adopt this amendment. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, this 
amendment involves one member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee who is un- 
fortunately not in the Chamber yet. We 
have sent an urgent message to Senator 
ZonINSKY to come to the Chamber and I 
hope that he will be here shortly. 


On April 27, 1981, the General Ac- 
counting Office prepared a study at Sen- 
ator Zorrnsky’s request concerning de- 
fense leasing. The GAO study concluded 
that this legislation was “originally in- 
tended to permit the lease of military 
equipment within the United States.” In- 
creasingly, however, this authority has 
been misused to provide leases for de- 
fense equipment to foreign countries 
without review by the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 


GAO's final conclusion is that— 


Transfer of military equipments on this 
(leasing) basis is tantamount to grant aid 
which should be authorized only under the 
Foreign Assistance Act. 


Section 110, introduced by Senator 
ZorINSKY and adopted unanimously by 
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the committee, simply implements the 
GAO recommendation. 

The amendment does not prohibit de- 
fense leasing to foreign countries, it sim- 
ply provides explicit authority for the 
President to do this in the act that au- 
thorizes similar arms transfers. 

This amendment seeks to place the 
growing practice of defense leasing un- 
der congressional controls similar to 
those now in place on other forms of 
arms transfers. 

Under successive administrations, the 
Defense Department has employed a pro- 
vision of law, originally intended for do- 
mestic leases of defense stocks, to imple- 
ment controversial arms transfers. For 
instance, jets were leased to Pakistan in 
1979 and helicopters to El Salvador in 
1981 outside the reporting and approval 
restrictions of the Arms Export Control 
Act. 

There just is not anyone who can say, 
when we go into a very delicate situation 
such as we are in El Salvador, that put- 
ting equipment down there does not in- 
volve foreign relations. 

This caused an uproar not only in the 
United States and virtually every major 
city, but my own office was stormed by 
the loveliest people wearing the cloaks of 
the church and they absolutely refused 
to leave that office at closing time and 
had to be evicted by U.S. marshals in ac- 
cordance with the ordinances of the Fed- 
eral building, but the emotion was very 
deep on this foreign policy issue. 

The question they had was “Were we 
or were we not going to give in to the 
business of providing one way or an- 
other—in this case by lease—military 
equipment with attack capability to El 
Salvador?" 

Many people in this country felt we 
were getting into another Vietnam. Lest 
we think it was confined to just the 
United States, and protest groups all 
over the country in the United States, 
President Reagan very early in his term 
of office developed intelligence and study 
committees and sent these committees 
out after a study was made to countries 
all over Europe and Latin America, 
special missions from the President in 
order to explain to these countries what 
we were doing. 

What arms were coming in, wherever 
they were coming from, the fact that 
American-made weapons captured by 
the Vietcong in Vietnam were being sent 
into El Salvador, we have the obligation, 
the duty, to interdict, cut off the supply 
of arms. But there is not anyone who 
can say that we were not deeply em- 
broiled in a foreign relations matter that 
falls clearly within the jurisdiction of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

For that reason leasing equipment, 
sending equipment around the world, 
whether it is to El Salvador, as I men- 
tioned, in 1981 or whether it is sent to 
Pakistan in 1979, an area that is a highly 
volatile area, with which we are dealing 
intensively day after day, working 
closely with the administration, these 
are matters that are clearly within the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


The International Security and De- 
velopment Cooperation Act of 1980 now 
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requires a reporting of all defense leases 
to Congress. The provision in the current 
aid bill builds upon previous legislation 
and gives Congress a review power simi- 
lar to that available over all other forms 
of arms transfers. 

Defense leasing practices are the 
proper concern of this bill under the ju- 
risdiction of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. This legislation seeks to es- 
tablish congressional control over prac- 
tices which often amount to major for- 
eign policy commitments. As such, these 
leases fall under the national security 
oversight concerns delegated by the rules 
of the Senate to the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

The Committee on Armed Services 
certainly has an interest in those leases 
which could draw down defense stocks. 
However, nothing in this provision would 
prevent additional legislation being re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices to place an annual ceiling on the 
amount of property to be leased. 

The Senator from Illinois would be 
the first to say that the cooperation be- 
tween the Committee on Armed Services, 
its chairman, its membership, and the 
Committee on Foreign Relations has 
been unusually close in this session of 
Congress. We have reached out to each 
other where we each have areas of ex- 
pertise. We have readily recognized there 
is a close correlation between foreign 
policy and defense. In fact, I have long 
felt and thought that there is no possi- 
bility of having a credible foreign policy 
without having a strong national de- 
fense. 

It is for this reason that I voted time 
and time again against any effort to un- 
dercut our budget. I have supported the 
requests and the buildup of our defense 
establishment, and have applauded the 
work of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices in this area. 

I would be the first to say that as the 
leader of the free world, our defense is 
of paramount and highest priority. But 
no leases should be made, no grants of 
equipment, no cut should be made in our 
own national defense in order to provide 
for the defense of others unless it is de- 
termined by our own Joint Chiefs, by 
our Department of Defense, by our Com- 
mittee on Armed Services that the 
equipment is so necessary that it ought 
to have priority because it is put in the 
hands of people who can act out in the 
first line, and the first line of defense for 
us many times is a strong ally abroad 
that is right in the frontline. 

But I think we certainly can work out 
these kinds of decisions cooperatively. 
Certainly the committee would have no 
objection whatsoever to having ceilings 
placed on drawdowns, to make abso- 
lutely certain that we never undercut, 
never endanger, never shortchange the 
requirements of our own armed services. 
Throughout the free world we have a 
dual role: We must provide not only for 
the national security of the United 
States, but having accepted the respon- 
sibility of being a leader of the free 
world, our defense responsibilities have 


foreign policy implications too. We feel 
jurisdiction lines are clear, and the re- 
port of the GAO is a report that must be 
respected. 
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Since this amendment was introduced 
by Senator Zorrnsky I should like to 
yield to him at this time or at any proper 
time so that he may expand on the point 
of view. I am very pleased that he has 
arrived now and can explain his amend- 
ment and the way in which, hopefully, 
he would like to reach out and work with 
the Committee on Armed Services so 
that we have a comity of interests, that 
we have a cooperative interest with the 
Committee on Armed Services, and not 
working at odds in any way, but strongly 
feeling that we do have a jurisdictional 
right here that we as committee mem- 
bers must and should protect because 
this has been the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations for 
many years. 

I yield the floor to my distinguished 
colleague, the ranking minority member, 
Senator PELL. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, as passed 
by the Foreign Relations Committee, the 
defense leasing amendment seeks to 
place foreign leases of defense articles 
under congressional controls, similar to 
those now in place for all other types of 
arms transfers. 

Such a provision is particularly neces- 
sary since defense leases, with increasing 
frequency, have come to represent major 
foreign policy commitments. 

For instance, helicopters were leased 
to El Salvador in early 1981 as a showing 
of U.S. support for President Duarte— 
all outside the reporting and approval 
restrictions of the Arms Export Control 
Act. 

As a growing and significant form of 
military assistance, leases of defense 
articles fall directly under the estab- 
lished jurisdiction of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

Further, it is not the case that only 
the Armed Services Committee can as- 
sess the impact of military transfers on 
defense cooperation. Such concerns also 
come under the national security over- 
sight responsibilities assigned, by the 
Senate rules, to the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

The defense leasing amendment of the 
bill is not unfairly burdensome to the 
President. Over the years, successive 
administrations have decided to employ 
leasing as a significant arms transfer 
device. This provision only recognizes 
what has become fact, and subjects de- 
fense leases to exactly the same controls 
as on all other forms of arms transfers. 

It is true that the Armed Services 
Committee has a special interest in 
maintaining adequate procurement and 
inventories of defense stocks. How- 
ever, the committee provision already 
includes a reporting requirement to the 
Armed Services Committee. At the same 
time, there is nothing in the committee 
provision to prevent addition] legislation 
to place an annual ceiling on the amount 
of defense property that can be leased. 

Mr. President, the chairman and 
ranking member of the Senate Appro- 


priations Committee have recently writ- 
ten to Senator Zorrnsxy and expressed 


enthusiastic support for the defense 
leasing amendment. 


I ask unanimous consent that this let- 
ter from Senators HATFIELD and PROX- 
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MIRE be printed in the Record immedi- 
ately following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., October 20, 1981. 
Hon. EDWARD ZORINSKY, 
Russell Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Ep: We have reviewed S. 1196, the 
FY 82 foreign aid authorization, and wish to 
commend you for offering an amendment, 
during the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee’s consideration of the bill, to bring 
the practice cf defens2 leasing to foreign 
governments under adequate Congressional 
review and control. It is our understanding 
that your amendment was based on the 
finding of the General Accounting Office 
that Secticn 2667 of title 10, United States 
Code, intended to provide for domestic leases 
only, has been consistently and inappropri- 
ately used to lease military equipment to 
foreign governments. The GAO concluded 
that this practice was a circumvention of 
the Arms Export Ccntrol Act and the For- 
eign Assistance Act. From our perspective, 
we would add that it is a circumvention cf 
the appropriations process as well. 

We believe that the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee acted wisely when it de- 
cided to adopt your amendment, and we 
wish to add our names in support of this im- 
portant proposal. In our view, the Senate 
owes you a debt of gratitude for spotting th.s 
loophole and for working in such a prudent 
and effective way to close it. 

Sincerely, 
MARK O. HATFIEL», 
Chairman. 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senator. 


Mr. PELL. I yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. ZORINSKY. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, seven U.S. ships worth 
$14 million are out on the seas some- 
where, but the U.S. Government, and 
that includes the Congress, lost track of 
them 8 years ago when the lease for the 
ships expired. 

Three million dollars worth of U.S. 
radar equipment leased rent-free in 1974 
was not returned at the expiration date 
of the lease in 1979, and we still do not 
have the equipment. 

A rent of more than $40,000 was sup- 
posed to have been received on a lease 
of military equipment. The case was 
closed in 1976, and it was not discovered 
until this year that the rent stil 
remained unpaid. 


Twenty-two jet fighters were leased to 
one foreign country by the United States 
after the U.S. Government had cut off 
all military assistance to that country. 


Managers for leases of military equip- 
ment to foreign countries are uncertain 
how payments for rent, maintenance, 
and spare parts are collected. They can- 
not provide evidence that rent payments 
have been deposited in the U.S. Treas- 
ury account as required by law. They us. 
an accounting system which makes it 
difficult, if not impossible, to compare 
bilings with receipts, and the U.S. Gen- 
eral Accounting Office has reported to 
Congress that the authority under which 
these leases were made should never 
have been used for the purpose of leas- 
ing military equipment to a foreign 
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country. The authority was designed for 
domestic purposes only. 

Mr. President, does it sound like a 
scandal? It is. The purpose of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations’ amend- 
ment regarding these leases is only to put 
a stop to this slipshod arrangement and 
to bring the practice of defense leasing 
under congressional controls the same as 
those required for other forms of arms 
transfers to foreign countries. 

Administration after administration, 
Democrat and Republican alike, have 
misused a provision of law clearly in- 
tended only for domestic leases of de- 
fense stocks to carry out tice transfer of 
military equipment to foreign countries 
with complete disregard for all other 
laws controlling such transfers and with 
no congressional oversight. 

The misused authority is so broadly 
written that under the executive branch 
interpretation the Secretary of the Air 
Force—not the Secretary of Defense or 
the President but the Secretary of the 
Air Force—would be empowered to lease 
AWACS to Saudi Arabia or jet airplanes 
to the People’s Republic of Chine. 

In dozens of cases military equipment 
paid for by the American taxpayers has 
been leased free of charge to foreign 
countries while our own military suffers 
shortages. 

In a recent study requested by the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, the 
General Accounting Office concluded 
that the practice of defense leasing was 
“tantamount to grant aid which should 
be authorized only under the Foreign As- 
sistance Act.” It is the GAO’s recommen- 
dation that such leasing of military 
equipment to foreign countries be dis- 
continued entirely. 

Mr. President, the committee’s amend- 
ment does not do that. It is not designed 
to be punitive. Rather, it establishes a 
Presidential authority to lease under the 
Arms Export Control Act. The commit- 
tee’s amendment simply seeks to ration- 
alize the process, and to bring defense 
leases to foreign governments under the 
same controls, no more—no less, as those 
for other types of transfers of military 
equipment to foreign governments. The 
committee’s amendment builds on the 
work accomplished last year when the 
Congress required, for the first time, a 
reporting of leases of military equip- 
ment to foreign governments. 

It also builds on the careful and im- 
portant study by the GAO which went 
into its report to the Congress on the 
practice of defense leasing. The commit- 
tee’s amendment provides a tool with 
which the Congress can fulfill its obli- 
gations to oversee programs of military 
assistance to foreign nations and to pro- 
tect the national security interests of the 
United States. 


Finally, Mr. President, my colleagues 
should know that the language of the 
committee’s amendment is compromise 
language, hammered out by a bipartisan 
consensus in the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, where the amendment was 
initially adopted some months ago. The 
language takes into account—and makes 
adjustment for—the views of the admin- 
istration and of Members on both sides 
of the aisle. Although a compromise, I 
recognize it as a fair, bipartisan and 
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good faith effort to address the issues 
raised by the GAO report, and as such, I 
recommend the Senate’s enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of the committee's amend- 
ment. 

JURISDICTION 

Section 2657 of title 10, United States 
Code, was intended as an authority for 
domestic leasing only. GAO reported to 
the Congress that the Department of 
Defense has improperly and increasingly 
used this leasing authority for military 
assistance to foreign governments, 
thereby circumventing the Foreign As- 
sistance Act and the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act. Both of these laws are under 
the sole jurisdiction of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. The amend- 
ment adopted by the committee deals 
only with leases to foreign governments 
and does not touch the area of domestic 
leasing, which was the original intent of 
this particular law. 

The committee amendment seeks only 
to place the leasing of military equip- 
ment under the same requirements as 
the transfer of military equipment by 
sale or loan. 

If military assistance, whether by a 
sale, loan, or lease, to a foreign govern- 
ment is not under the jurisdiction of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, then what 
is? The Standing Rules of the U.S. Sen- 
ate give the Foreign Relations Committee 
specific jurisdiction over foreign military 
assistance and national security policy. 
All other transfers of military equipment 
to foreign countries is under the juris- 
diction of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

The Armed Services Committee cer- 
tainly has an interest in avoiding the 
depletion of U.S. defense stocks, but the 
committee provision only allows leasing 
of articles “not for the time needed for 
public use.” 

Other legislative authority relating to 
U.S. defense stocks is already under the 
sole jurisdiction of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, such as the drawdown au- 
thority, under which the President can 
provide military assistance to foreign 
countries from U.S. defense stocks in 
emergency situations, and the authority 
under which the President can loan de- 
fense articles to foreign countries. 


Nothing in this committee provision 
would prevent additional legislation by 
the Armed Services Committee placing 
an annual ceiling on the amount of prop- 
erty to be leased. Moreover, under the 
leasing provision adopted by the For- 
eign Relations Committee, prenotifica- 
tion of leases will be made to the Armed 
Services Committee for the first time. 
Presently there is no reporting on such 
leases to the Armed Services Committee, 
and leasing from defense stocks has been 
on the increase. 

The Foreign Relations Committee has 
already exercised jurisdiction over de- 
fense leasing practices by placing a re- 
porting requirement in last year’s Inter- 
national Security and Development Co- 
operation Act. The Armed Services Com- 
mittee did not object to either the juris- 
diction or the substance of that amend- 
ment last year. 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee 
adopted this identical amendment some 
months ago. It is my understanding that 
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the House Armed Services Committee has 
not objected to the amendment on the 
grounds of jurisdiction or substance. Al- 
though the Senate operates under its 
own rules, the parallel is very interesting. 

If the Armed Services Committee 
claims jurisdiction over leases to foreign 
governments then perhaps they can ex- 
plain what they were doing in 1976 when 
Security Assistance officials closed the 
case of a $40,836 lease to Saudi Arabia 
without having ever received the first 
nickel in payment. And where were they 
in 1979 when the lease for $3 million 
worth of Army radar equipment to 
Argentina expired. The radar equipment 
still has not been returned. And where 
was the Armed Services Committee 
during the last 8 years while seven 
U.S. ships, valued at $14 million and 
leased to Chile, were not returned as pro- 
vided in the lease, and perhaps only God 
knows where these ships currently are. 
It is incomprehensible that any member 
on the Armed Services Committee 
would want to claim responsibility for 
such oversight. The only answer is that 
administration after administration, 
Democrat and Republican alike, sought 
to avoid congressional oversight by mis- 
using a domestic authority—and they 
have succeeded. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

Mr. TOWER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska has just accused the 
Armed Services Committee of dereliction 
of its responsibility and, therefore, pro- 
poses to relieve us of jurisdiction over a 
matter in which we currently exercise 
jurisdiction. 

In my view, Mr. President, the Armed 
Services Committee has exercised ade- 
quate oversight. If it has failed to act 
in some instances, it felt no action was 
necessary. 

But, the Senator from Nebraska says 
we have been derelict, we have been 
neglectful, and, in fact, sugested that we 
have been incompetent. 

I really would have to defend my 
predecessors—Senator Russell of Geor- 
gia, a great towering figure in this Sen- 
ate; and Senator STENNIS, currently the 
ranking minority Member—because I 
believe they were always very diligent 
in exercising the oversight responsibility 
of the Armed Services Committee. 

And I think that this attempt to take 
jurisdiction away from that committee 
because of what somebody might per- 
ceive of as neglect on the part of the 
Armed Services Committee should be 
rejected by this body. 

Now, it is sugested that all of a sudden 
we find ourselves, greatly to our surprise, 
confronted by the fact that the organi- 
zational act was designed to authorize 
domestic leases and not foreign leases 
and, therefore, we must rush to do some- 
thing about it. 


Well, Mr. President, as far back as 10 
years ago, in the State Department cir- 
cular 175, in May, 1971, the authority 
to lease property under the act to for- 
eign governments was acknowledged and 
there has been no legal challenge to that. 

Now let me just review what most leas- 
ing goes for. It is always good to pull out 
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a scare case like El Salvador—it is terri- 
ble that we permitted the sending of 
helicopters to El Salvador. 

I think we should not get into a debate 
on the administration's actions in that 
respect. The fact that Soviet proxies 
have been active in that country would 
not be too hard to understand. 

Let us note that most of the leasing we 
do is not giveaway stuff. In fact, it is for 
cooperative research, defense, and de- 
velopment programs. It is for short-term 
military training. It is to provide some of 
our allies the use of sensitive equipment 
for joint exercises, allied use of an item 
on a temporary basis for test and evalua- 
tion which is usually helpful to us prior 
to purchasing, and allied use for use in 
wartime but not required for use in peace. 

In other words, it will be available, 
after testing, if we want to acquire that 
kind of equipment. 

Let me note that of 58 leases from 
1975 through 1980, some 22 have gone to 
NATO, some 6 to other European coun- 
tries, some 9 have gone to allies in East 
Asia and 1 to one other country, and 
some 13 have gone to the Near East and 
Southeast. 

What is proposed here, too, is that 
we have a congressional veto over 
every military lease. This is symptomatic 
of what is wrong right now. This is symp- 
tomatic of why it is difficult for any 
President, Democrat or Republican, to 
formulate foreign policy and to imple- 
ment that policy on a day-to-day basis. 

We just simoly must get involved in the 
day-to-day business of the conduct of 
foreign policy. 

Let me point out, Mr. President, that 
in the Senate we pass domestic legisla- 
tion, formulate domestic policy, shifting 
coalitions, which reflect various domestic 
policies. The application of that kind of 
technique in the implementation of for- 
eign policy in this world of today is 
hazardous in the extreme. 

Let us impose more inhibitions, more 
restrictions on the President, make him 
powerless to move. 

He would have less flexibility to move 
than the Prime Minister of Great Bri- 
tain, the President of France, the Chan- 
cellor of Germany and, of course, far, 
far less flexibility than Mr. Brezhnev 
does. 

We are trying to move toward peace 
and stability in this world. It is the con- 
cern of our leadership to achieve those 
objectives. How can they do it with one 
hand tied behind them because of the 
way we hamstring our Presidents? We 
nropose to hamstring him stil more by 
this piece of legislation. 

Mr. President, needless to say, it is my 
belief that the Armed Services Commit- 
tee should retain jurisdiction over mili- 
tary leasing. 


I apologize for any dereliction in the 
past to my friend from Nebraska, saying 
we wil try to do better. But, quite 
frankly, I would have to say that I do 
not see any such dereliction. I have only 
been chairman of this committee for a 
few months. But, I think, again, that 
other chairmen I have served with, Rus- 
sell from Georgia and JoHN STENNIS from 
Mississippi, have done a splendid job in 
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exercising oversight for all for which my 
committee is responsible. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to bring 
this matter to a vote. 

Mr. PERCY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mur- 
KOWSKI). The Senator from Illinois. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the REC- 
onp at this point a 7-page legal document 
which clearly shows the jurisdiction of 
the Foreign Relations Committee over 
all military aid and arms sales in accord- 
ance with rule 25 of the Standing Rules 
of the Senate. I ask unanimous consent 
that that be printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the docu- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


COMMITTEE JURISDICTION OVER MILITARY 
ASSISTANCE AND ARMS SALES 


Rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate confers on the Foreign Relations 
Committee jurisdiction over “foreign eco- 
nomic, military, technical, and humanitarian 
assistance,” and charges the Committee to 
study and review, on a comprehensive basis, 
“matters relating to the national security 
policy of the United States.” The Armed 
Services Committee, on the other hand, is 
generally responsible for matters relating to 
“the common defense policy of the United 
States” and U.S. military forces. 


The basis for this allocation of responsibil- 
ities was the comprehensive review of Com- 
mittee operations carried out by the Tempo- 
rary Select Committee to Study the Senate 
Committee System and the Committee on 
Rules and Administration which resulted in 
S. Res. 4 in 1977. The main recommendations 
of those committees which were overwhelm- 
ingly endorsed by the full Senate, drew upon 
years of experience in the handling of politi- 
cal-military issues by Senate committees. A 
brief review of this experience and of the 
legislative history of S. Res. 4 on these ques- 
tions provides instructive insight into the 
rationale for the present distribution of leg- 
islative and oversight responsibilities, 


MUTUAL SECURITY AND DEFENSE ASSISTANCE 
ACTS: 1949-59 


The original authorizations for foreign aid 
under the Marshall Plan were referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. How- 
ever, as military components were added to 
reconstruction assistance, the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee became involved. After a 
floor debate on jurisdiction, the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Act of 1949—providing mili- 
tary assistance arrangements under the 
NATO Treaty—was referred jointly to the 
Foreign Relations and Armed Services Com- 
mittees. Amendments to this act in 1950 
received similar joint referral and reporting. 
However, when Senator Russell became 
chairman of the Armed Services Committee 
in 1952, joint referral of military assistance 
legislation was rejected as unwiedly. In- 
stead, such legislation was referred from 
1952 through 1954 first to Foreign Relations 
and then to Armed Services. During this 
period, Armed Services consideration and 
reporting of these measures became pro- 
gressively more perfunctory. The 1954 
Mutual Security Act, consolidating all for- 
eign economic and military assistance legis- 
lation, was referred to the Foreign Relations 
Committee and then sequentially referred 
to Armed Services, which took only three 
days and reported the bill without amend- 
ment. In 1955 the Armed Services Commit- 
tee itself voted not to request referral of 
the assistance bill and an effort to require 
such referral was defeated on the Senate 
floor by a vote of 62 to 18. 
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FOREIGN ASSISTANCE AND ARMS EXPORT CONTROL 
ACTS: 1961-76 


The next omnibus aid measure—the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961— was referred 
exclusively to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. Security assistance programs au- 
thorized under that Act and amending leg- 
islation—including the Military Assistance 
Program, International Military Education 
and Training Program, Foreign Military 
Sales, Economic Support Fund, and Peace- 
keeping Operations—were similarly au- 
thorized only by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and subject to Foreign Relations 
oversight. Location of these programs within 
the Committee’s jurisdiction tracked a cor- 
responding development within the Execu- 
tive Branch to assign the lead role in secur- 
ity assistance policy and review to the 
Department of State (itself within the over- 
sight responsibilities of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee). 

As for jurisdiction over arms sales, the 
Congress did not assert jurisdiction over 
such sales until the provisions on “foreign 
military sales” were added to the Foreign 
Assistance bill by the Foreign Relations 
Committee in the late 1960’s. Review of such 
sales continued to be in the exclusive juris- 
diction of Foreign Relations even after the 
provision for Congressional resolutions of 
disapproval for particular sales was added 
in 1974. 

Instead of formal referrals to both Com- 
mittees, other arrangements have been used 
to facilitate coordination and cooperation 
between the two committees. Thus, in 1963, 
members of the Armed Services and Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy were invited to 
sit with the Foreign Relations Committee in 
considering the nuclear test ban treaty. In 
1974, the Chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee was invited to testify before the 
Foreign Relations Committee in a hearing 
reviewing the role of the U.S. in international 
affairs. In 1977, Members of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee were invited to participate in 
the Foreign Relations Committee considera- 
tion of the nomination of Paul Warnke to 
head ACDA. In 1980, the chairmen of both 
Committees agreed to a careful division of 
jurisdiction in reviewing the unsuccessful 
hostage rescue attempt in Iran. 

More recently, during debate on the nomi- 
nation of Caspar Weinberger as Secretary of 
Defense, Senator Percy acknowledged the 
“close intertwining” of concerns between the 
Foreign Relations and Armed Services Com- 
mittees. However, in a subsequent letter to 
Senator Biden, the Chairman stated that, 
while he endorsed informal cooperation on 
issues of mutual interest, there could be no 
"erosion or fuzzing” of jurisdictional rules 
and lines of authority. Those jurisdictional 
rules were scrutinized and set during consid- 
eration of 8. Res. 4 of 1977. 

SENATE COMMITTEE REORGANIZATION, 1976-77 


The reorganization of Senate Committees 
which took place in 1976-77 was intended to 
consolidate and rationalize the subject mat- 
ter of Committee jurisdictions. The Tempo- 
rary Select Committee to study the Senate 
Committes System, chaired by Adlai Steven- 
son, held extensive hearings and made the 
initial recommendations, embodied in Senate 
Resolution 4, These recommendations were 
then followed by hearings and revised recom- 
mendations by the Rules Committee. They 
were further debated by the full Senate and 
approved on February 4, 1977. 

The issues of jurisdiction over military as- 
sistance and arms sales were confronted di- 
rectly during those deliberations. Senator 
Stennis, chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee (and a member of that commit- 
tee since 1951) testified on September 15, 
1976 before the Select Committee. On the 
question of military assistance, he made the 
following point: 
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The question of foreign military aid has 
always been handled by the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. For a while it was referred 
to both the Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services Committees, but after several years 
of hearings it became very clear that our 
committee was not making much of a con- 
tribution in this field. It was primarily a 
foreign relations policy matter, and by com- 
mon consent we dropped the idea of holding 
further hearings until there was a special 
request. 

I can't give you the year, but I remember 
it all, and it was by common consent. 

Similarly, he noted his disagreement with 
Senator Barry Goldwater on the question of 
who should have jurisdiction over arms 
sales: 

Let me answer on the sales of arms and 
equipment. I have been in and out in my 
thinking. I have gone into it several times, 
but I always come up with the idea that 
that it more a Foreign Relations matter than 
it 1s an Armed Services matter. 

Senator GOLDWATER. But we have interest 
in it. 

Senator Stennis. We do, We are related 
to it. 

Senator GOLDWATER. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. You are exactly right. We 
are related to it, but predominantly in my 
thinking, it is for the Foreign Relations 
Committee. That is the way I see it. 

While agreeing with Stennis on military 
assistance, the Select Committee did recom- 
mend joint jurisdiction between Foreign Re- 
lations and Armed Services over foreign mili- 
tary sales. However, it did so apparently 
under the mistaken assumption that, to 
quote the Committee's report, 

"Jurisdiction over foreign military sales, 
which Armed Services and Foreign Relations 
currently held jointly, would continue as at 
present." 

In fact, such joint Jurisdiction was not the 
case, as Senator Church noted in his testi- 
mony before the Rules Committee on Janu- 
&ry 13. Even Senator Stennis, who said he 
would not object to such joint Jurisdiction, 
noted before Rules on January 11 that it 
would be a departure from past practice 
and would be “unnecessary” since “over the 
years" the two Committees “have cooperated 
on the subject of arms sales without the 
necessity of an explicit jurisdictional basis 
in the Senate rules.” 

During the Rules Committee mark-up, 
Senator Clark offered an amendment to de- 
lete the reference to joint jurisdiction. Sen- 
ator Tower objected: 

Senator Tower, Wait a minute. 

Now, your original amendment was to 
strike both, Is it your suggestion that mili- 
tary sales be deleted entirely from Armed 
Services jurisdiction? 

Senator STEVENSON. That is my under- 
standing. It was so long as it was understood 
that oversight jurisdiction was in Armed 
Services and continues the present practice. 

Senator Tower, I could not agree to that. 

Senator CLARK. I will withdraw that 
amendment then pending further study of 
it. I do not want to go into conflict on the 
amendments here. 

Senator Tower. No; for example, the 
Armed Services Committee ought to be in 
on any decision on sales that would be a 
draw down on American resources, for equip- 
ment in Western Europe or something of 


that sort that would affect our combat readi- 
ness. 


Senator Srevenson. The Senator is right 
and the understanding is that the interest 
of Armed Services would be continued by 


preserving oversight Jurisdiction with respect 
to arms sales. 


I believe, Senator, it has that jurisdiction 
now, the fact that it would just, under this, 
remain, 

Senator Ctarx. I think the point that I 
intended is that the understanding would 
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be—so that there is no misunderstanding 
on this—that the report emphasize that 
the present practice of the Armed Services 
Committee oversight on effect of these sales 
on military preparedness and sales would be 
continued. That would be the report lan- 
guage to accompany it. 

Senator STEVENSON. If the Senator would 
yield I would point out also that under 
the jurisdiction of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee that is the general legislative juris- 
diction with respect to the Department of 
Defense which gives that committee a large 
handle. 

Senator Tower. I have no objection to pol- 
icy matters relating to military sales being 
exclusive jurisdiction of Foreign Relations. 
But once the determination is made that it 
is policy to allow such sales or even order 
such sales I think that the Armed Services 
really has to sign off on it. But it could seri- 
ously impact on our combat readiness which 
1t did some years ago on our Western Euro- 
pean capability which we have not built up 
yet. 

Senator CLARK. That is clearly the intent 
of the amendment. In other words, what hap- 
pened in the bill that was reported, as you 
can see, it was described here as foreign 
military sales, jointly. So that under that cir- 
cumstance, as I understand it, every bill on 
military sales would have to be referred to 
both committees and it was the intent of 
both committees and the select committee, 
rather, to maintain the present jurisdiction 
where not every bill would be referred jointly 
but rather to maintain the present jurisdic- 
tion, those involving oversight and the effect 
of these sales on our inventory and military 
preparedness would continue to go to the 
Armed Services and those dealing with for- 
eign policy to go to the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

Senator Tower. That would include any 
legislative measure that provided for the sale 
of systems that are currently in use or cur- 
rently in our inventory even if you take out 
of our inventory and divert our production 
lines, for example, and in some way disturb 
our schedule for delivery of inventory. All 
of these things would have to come under 
our jurisdiction. 

Senator CLARK. That is why I suggested 
tbat the record would say the effect of these 
sales on our inventory and military pre- 
paredness so that any impact on our military 
preparedness in any way would clearly be 
with Armed Services. 

Senator Tower. I think I can buy that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let me give you Senator 
Stennis’ views on this; it was discussed at 
some length. 

He feels that the present Senate rules are 
written adequately to cover the subject and 
has written that they do not precisely specify 
with respect to military sales. 

Now the jurisdiction would remain at the 
present time as it is, in which case Foreign 
Relations has jurisdiction over the military 
sales. Armed Services has jurisdiction insofar 
as it relates to our defense posture, to the 
draw down on equipment, the sale of our 
equipment and so on. And if we were to get 
in a crisis type situation the Armed Services 
Committee obviously would have to step in 
on jurisdiction over all military sales in that 
type of situation. 


But there has been no problem with it in 
the past and Senator Stennis has suggested 
so here. He says: “I feel the Senate rules as 
presently written satisfactorily cover the 
matter of military sales, and is covered in 
that respect." He is perfectly satisfied. 

Senator Tower. Why chance it? It gives 
the Foreign Relations Committee policy over 
such matters. 


Senator CLARK. That is what this amend- 
ment does. The select committee had added 
foreign military sales to the jurisdiction of 
the Armed Services and placed it jointly and 
we are simply bringing it back to where it 
was before by this amendment. 
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Senator Tower. Mr. Chairman, let us insist 
on report language that makes this ade- 
quately clear. 


The report of the Rules Committee in fact 
contained a specific reference to the foreign 
military sales issue in a section which began 
with the following introduction: 


CLARIFICATION OF CERTAIN JURISDICTIONAL 
REFERENCES IN SENATE RESOLUTION 4, AND 
OTHER MATTERS 


In many cases, the definition for specific 
references as to the jurisdictional boundaries 
of the various committees of the Senate 
cannot be found in Rule XXV, as reported 
by the Rules Committee. Such references 
were deleted in order to make Rule XXV as 
concise and workable as possible. During the 
proceedings of the markup on this resolution, 
Members of the Rules Committee specifically 
requested that language be Included in the 
Rules Committee Report to clarify such ref- 
erences when they were not set forth in 
Rule XXV. The narrative which follows re- 
flects the various requests of the Rules Com- 
mittee Members, and it is intended to clear 
up any questions which might arise in the 
future as to the scope of jurisdiction of the 
various committees of the Senate. 

Since Senator Tower was a member of the 
Rules Committee, he therefore endorsed the 
narrative which followed: 


FOREIGN MILITARY SALES 


The intention of the reorganization, 
though no explicit mention is made in Rule 
XXV, is to retain the existing jurisdictional 
arrangement involving foreign military sales. 
Under existing practice, the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee maintains authorizing 
jurisdiction over foreign military sales, in- 
cluding foreign military sales policy. The 
Armed Services Committee retains an over- 
sight power on the effect such sales have on 
military preparedness, combat readiness, and 
on existing inventories. 


The reference to “oversight power" 1s of 
course distinct from legislative jurisdiction. 

With respect to military assistance, there 
do not seem to have been any proposals dur- 
ing the consideration of S. Res. 4 that it 
should be dealt with in the Armed Service 
Committee. 

The Select Committee described the 
broader responsibilities of the two Commit- 
tees as follows: 

NATIONAL SECURITY AND COMMON DEFENSE 


The Committee recommends that the 
Committees on Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services remain separate entities, but would 
assign to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
comprehensive policy oversight for national 
security, and to the Armed Services Commit- 
tee the same responsibility for the common 
defense. In this fashion, for these areas, the 
Select Committee hopes to provide the over- 
view necessary for the formulation of inte- 
grated policy while still preserving manage- 
able workloads, jurisdictional competition, 
and efficient division of labor in subjects 
which are interrelated but not unitary. 


The Foreign Relations Committee's 
broader mandate for oversight jurisdiction 
over national security policy was the subject 
of some discussion. The Select Committee's 
report described its rationale as follows: 

COMPREHENSIVE POLICY RESPONSIBILITIES 


To augment its jurisdiction over the full 
range of policies, programs and activities 
related to the foreign relations of the United 
States, the report assigns to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations responsibility to study 
and review, on & comprehensive basis, the 
national security policy of the United States. 
The oversight responsibility for national se- 
curlty policy would extend to the study of 
military strategy and policy. This assign- 
ment, which serves some purposes advanced 
by advocates of a combined foreign rela- 
tions-armed services committee, would en- 
courage integrated policymaking that takes 
account of the direct relationships among 
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diplomatic, political, economic, and military 
policies. 

During the hearings in the Rules Commit- 
tee, Senator Stennis expressed vague misgiv- 
ings about this arrangement. In the 
mark-up, Senator Tower also expressed con- 
cerns about the implications. 

Senator Tower. Page 12, line 18, relating 
to national security policy of the United 
States and report thereon time to time. 

My question is, now, how does that im- 
pact on the jurisdiction of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee and Intelligence? 

Senator STEVENSON. It is similar to the 
Jurisdiction the Armed Services Committee 
has with respect to national defense. It is 
largely an oversight jurisdiction to indi- 
cate that Foreign Relations can do what 1t 
already does anyway, consider foreign rela- 
tions, foreign aspects with some military 
assistance programs. It is a general over- 
sight jurisdiction. It 1s just intended to make 
it clear that the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee has a broader aspect of responsibility in 
foreign policy just as the Armed Services 
Committee does with respect to national 
defense. 

As I say, it is purely oversight; it does not 
append legislative jurisdiction. 

Senator Tower. It says national security 
policy and requires report from time to 
time, what does that mean? Getting into 
the nature of the Soviet threat and that 
sort of thing which !s generally the purview 
of the military and intelligence community? 

Senator STEVENSON. That would be in the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

Senator Tower. Yes; but I am talking 
about a military threat to the security of 
the country. 

Senator PELL. If the Senator would yield 
on that point. We spent all morning on the 
Foreign Relations, getting the military 
capability between the Soviet Union and 
the United States. 

Senator Tower. What does “report” mean? 

Senator PELL. To fill us in. 

Senator Tower. As I say, the requirement 
that the Foreign Relations Committee re- 
port from time to time. 

Senator STEVENSON. This comes out of the 
Senate boiler plate, that is used almost al- 
ways in describing an oversight jurisdic- 
tion, 

Senator Tower. That still gives me some 
concern, Mr. Chairman, and I would like to 
talk to Senator Stennis on that. 


However, while other jurisdictional de- 
terminations were debated on the floor, there 
was no further discussion of the appropri- 
ate spheres of responsibility for the Foreign 
Relations and Armed Services Committees. 
Floor debate on S. Res. 4 stressed the ex- 
haustive series of hearings and consulta- 
tions going into the formulation of the 
measure and resulting in a “delicate bal- 
ance.” Senators also stressed the need to 
avoid perpetuation of a “fragmented com- 
mittee system, with its propensity to slice 
broad questions into tiny pieces,” and to in- 
sure appropriate consolidation and realign- 
ment of Committee responsibilities for the 
good of the institution and of the nation. 


Mr. PERCY. As far as I am concerned, 
I am ready to vote. 


Mr. ZORINSKY. I would like to say 
to my distinguished colleague from 
Texas, whom I respect and whom I 
acknowledge has been a good leader of 
the Armed Services Committee, as were 
all those who preceded him, I do not 
believe I used the word “dereliction.” In 
order to be derelict, one must avoid re- 
sponsibility in an area of assigned re- 
sponsibility. I have never said the Armed 
Services has jurisdiction in this area. 
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Obviously, that is the whole key to this 
amendment, to obtain that jurisdiction. 

Certainly, it was not my intent to im- 
pugn the integrity or any individual or 
associate any Senator with dereliction 
of duty inasmuch as it was not their 
duty or assigned task to make that 
supervision but was, in our estimation, 
that of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. The Armed Services Committee has 
no jurisdiction in this area. 

In response to the charge that a 
minimal amount of military assistance 
is being given to countries through this 
leasing arrangement, I might point out 
that I have here a list of leases from 1960 
to 1974: to Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, Para- 
guay, Dominican Republic, on and on. 
And they are all listed as military assist- 
ance items. And also from the year 1975 
through January of 1981 there is an 
additional list wherein 40 out of 58 leases 
are for military assistance, according to 
the General Accounting Office. 

So I think the record bears out that 
this leasing arrangement has not been 
principally used for defense cooperation 
or test and evaluation, but actually for 
military assistance. 

With that, I do apologize if I have 
misrepresented in any way any derelic- 
tion on the part of anybody. However, 
I feel that one must have authority in 
an area and then not exercise that au- 
thority in order to be derelict. I do not 
feel the Armed Services Committee ever 
had such authority with respect to leas- 
ing military equipment to foreign 
governments. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I would 
say that the Armed Services Committee 
has specific authority to disapprove the 
transfer of ships. We have acted on that 
from time to time. 

I want to make this point, and I have 
no more to say but I am prepared to vote 
after I make the point. That is, first, 
defense needs are not a grant military 
authority. We believe that the Defense 
Department should have this authority. 
Very often they are for our benefit, not 
for the benefit of some other country. 
They are for our own benefit or the 
mutual benefit of allies. 

Second, without judging whether re- 
strictions have been circumvented in the 
past, and I will not try to make that 
judgment, the amendment offered by the 
Armed Services Committee would apply, 
to defense leasing, all restrictions on 
countries that are not eligible for 
defense sales. 

So it does apply those restrictions and 
is restrictive. 

On that point, Mr. President, I am 
prepared to let the case rest. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I am pre- 
pared to vote, but I would like to make 
this point for the record. This is not, in 
the judgment of the Senator from Illi- 
nois, a question of dereliction of duty. 
By no stretch of the imagination has 
there been any impugning of that. 

I have felt that the chairmen of the 
committee, Senator Tower and Senator 
Stennis before him, have done an out- 
standing job. 

This is not a question of Presidential 
policy, either. It is simply a question of 
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jurisdiction. The legal document that I 
have just submitted clearly shows that 
the Foreign Relations Committee has 
jurisdiction. 

If we are ready to vote, at this time 
I move to table the amendment of the 
Senator from Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion to lay 
on the table the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second, 

The question is on agreeing to the 
motion to lay on the table the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. RANDOLPH (after having voted 
in the negative). On this vote I have a 
live pair with the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. BURDICK). If he were pres- 
ent and voting, he would vote “yea.” 
I have voted “nay.” I therefore withdraw 
my vote. 

Mr. TOWER. I announce that the 
Senator from North Dakota (Mr. An- 
DREWS), the Senator from ‘Tennessee 
(Mr. Baker), the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. CHAFEE), the Senator from 
New York (Mr. D'Amato), the Senator 
from Alabama (Mr. Denton), the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota (Mr. DuRENBERGER), 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. Garn), the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), 
the Senator from California (Mr. HAYA- 
KAWA), the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. PRESSLER), the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. SIMPSON), the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. STEVENS), the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. Symms), and the Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER) are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. BUMPERS), 
the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
ROBERT C. BYRD), the Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr, DECOoNCIN1), the Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. Dopp), the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. METZENBAUM), the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee (Mr. Sasser), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Tson- 
Gas), the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. BuRDICK), and the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. BRADLEY), are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Dopp) would vote “yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber wish- 
ing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 33, 
nays 43, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 326 Leg.] 
YEAS—33 


Helms 
Huddleston 
Tnouye 
Kassebaum 
Kennedy 
Leahy 
Lugar 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
Mitchell 
Moynihan 


Baucus 
Biden 
Boschwitz 
Cranston 
Danforth 
Dixon 
Eagleton 
Glenn 
Hatfield 
Heflin 
Heinz 


Packwood 


Zorinsky 
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NAYS—43 


Gorton 
Grassley 
Hart 
Hatch 
Hawkins 
Hollings 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
Jepsen 
Johnston 
Kasten 
Laxalt 
Levin 
Long 
Mattingly 


PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Randolph, against. 
NOT VOTING—23 


Pressler 
Sasser 
Simpson 
Stevens 
Symms 
Tsongas 
Weicker 


McClure 
Melcher 
Murkowski 
Nickles 
Nunn 
Quayle 
Roth 
Rudman 
Schmitt 
Stennis 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Wallop 
Warner 


Domenici 
East 


Exon 


AS 


Andrews 

Baker 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick Garn 

Byrd, Robert C. Goldwater 
Chafee Hayakawa 
D'Amato Metzenbaum 

So the motion to lay on the table was 
rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maryland is recognized. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, the vote 
that just occurred I think is an ex- 
tremely significant vote and it has impli- 
cations that may be more far-reaching 
than has fully been contemplated by 
Members of the Senate as we made that 
vote. 

It is a subject which may well have 
an impact on the formulation of foreign 
policy and on the execution of foreign 
policy. 

After all, foreign policy is not so much 
made in speeches. Foreign policy is not 
necessarily made because a memoran- 
dum issues from the State Department 
or the National Security Council. 

Foreign policy results from what we 
do and, if we deploy military equipment 
by way of lease instead of by way of sale, 
that can have a profound impact on at 
least the world’s perception of what our 
foreign policy is, whether or not we con- 
sciously do it as an act of foreign policy 
ourselves. 

So, I am wondering if the author of 
the amendment could tell us whether the 
debate on the AWACS sale might have 
been avoided if instead of proposing to 
sell AWACS planes to Saudi Arabia the 
administration was just going to lease 
them. Would we then not be voting on 
AWACS? What would be the situation 
with the enhancement package? Could 
we just lease that equipment and then 
not have the debate on it? 

I am wondering if the author of the 
amendment could tell us whether or not 
that would be the effect of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, I do believe that Senators 
are really not aware of the fact, as there 
were so few of us in the Chamber of 
the Senate, that Senator Zortnsky asked 
the GAO to make a study of what has 
happened with the lease of military 
equipment. 

The report, addressed to me by the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, dated April 27, 1981, is entitled 
“Appropriateness of Procedures for Leas- 
ing Defense Property to Foreign Govern- 
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ments.” Let me quote the summary on 
the face of that report: 

The Department of Defense and the mili- 
tary departments have used the authority 
of Title 10, United States Code, Section 2667 
to lease property to foreign governments. 
This legislation was originally intended to 
permit the lease of military equipment 
within tre United States. 

In 1980, military equipment valued at 
$48.4 million was leased rent free to Turkey, 
Honduras, and the Dominican Republic. In 
January 1981, six helicopers valued at $5.9 
million were leased rent free to El Salvador. 
GAO believes that transfer of military equip- 
ments on this basis is tantamount to grant 
aid which should be authorized only under 
the Foreign Assistance Act. 

The use, care, and maintenance of leased 
property has not been routinely verified dur- 
ing the time it is leased and because there is 
no standard policy for billing and collecting 
lease payments, their status cannot always 
be determined. 


The point that some of us made in the 
Committee on Foreign Relations is that 
we do not doubt at all the responsibility 
of the Committee on Armed Services, 
which we said has been carried out in an 
exemplary manner by the present chair- 
man, Senator Tower, and by the pre- 
vious chairman and current ranking 
member, Senator STENNIS. 

At no time would we want to lease 
equipment to other governments when it 
would endanger in any way the security 
of the United States. 

But there is no one to dispute the fact 
that if we were leasing AWACS, as in the 
illustration raised by the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland, to any country, 
be it Saudi Arabia, Israel, or any other 
country, this would have profound impli- 
cations for the foreign policy of the 
United States as regards that country. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? Let me respond to this 
AWACS bugaboo. 

Mr. PERCY. Will the Senator respond 
to the question of the Senator from 
Maryland? 

Mr. TOWER. Let me respond to that. 
You know, here we are, you want to in- 
trude us more and more in the foreign 
policymaking process, This is the syn- 
drome of the 1970’s, and every time we 
have done it it has been with disastrous 
results. 

Vietnam was lost right here under this 
dome not in Vietnam. The Turkish arms 
embargo precluded a settlement of the 
Greek-Turkish dispute, and the Clark 
amendment cost us Angola. Now we want 
to keep on. Let us have more Senate in- 
trusion into the foreign policymaking 
process. 

Let us talk about AWACS for a minute. 
I do not believe the Defense Department 
is going to declare an AWACS aircraft 
or an F-15 that is currently in our inven- 
tory is in excess of our requirements. If 
they should decide that they are in ex- 
cess of our requirements they will be re- 
quired to report to the Committee on 
Armed Services, and we can prevent the 
lease if we chose to do so. It certainly 
could be done by appropriate legislation 
here. 

Here is what you are doing. Let me 
point out something else in the Zorinsky 
amendment. You are going to have to 
pass on every lease, that is what it says 
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here. We have got a veto power. So all 
somebody has to do if we want to lease a 
radar set to the British or something like 
that, somebody could bring up a resolu- 
tion of disapproval here. 

Now, how much do we really want to 
involve ourselves in that process? We 
have got an adequate check. We could by 
positive action prevent a sale if we chose 
to do so and if it were that serious. 

So let us be somewhat conscious of the 
myths that we are raising in this amend- 
ment here that is in the bill reported 
from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. MATHIAS. The answer to the 
question though really is that in the 
AWACS sale, which I have favored, and 
which I voted to report favorably from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, so 
it is not an issue with me, but that kind 
of a transaction, if the equipment were 
to be excess, would be leased under the 
Tower amendment. 

Mr. TOWER. Well, what we mean is it 
could be under current law to the extent 
that it can be at all. But now let us not 
kid each other here. To begin with, the 
AWACS that is being sold to Saudi 
Arabia, if indeed it is approved, is not one 
in excess to our requirements; it is not 
one out of our own inventory, but one 
that they will buy from the manu- 
facturer. 

Do not tell me that absent some re- 
striction or legislative veto on a lease 
arrangement that the Congress is going 
to sit around and let them lease an air- 
craft carrier to somebody, a CVN or 
AWACS or any other system of that 
magnitude. 

It just is not going to happen. Nobody 
has ever proposed that an AWACS be 
leased. There is certainly no surplus of 
AWACS in our own inventory. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we need more of them. So 
there has been no declaration that an 
AWACS is in excess of our requirements. 

If that time comes then I will say to 
the Senator from Maryland he should get 
word about it and see whether we cannot 
devise some legislation to deal with it. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Until this year the 
Senator from Texas and I were on the 
same side on the AWACS, but until this 
year nobody had rroposed that we would 
sell an AWACS. So the fact that nobody 
has yet proposed we are going to lease an 
AWACS does not mean that somebody 
may not someday. I tnink it is our job 
to anticipate problems. 

Mr. TOWER. I might say as a practi- 
cal matter to the Senator from Mary- 
land that on the day there is an AWACS 
in our inventory that is in excess of our 
requirements it will be obsolete by that 
time and it probably will not make much 
difference. 

Mr. MATHIAS. One of the questions I 
would like to ask the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Services 
is with respect to the language of the 
amendment. It refers to section 110 or in 
section 110 it refers to section 2667 of 
title 10, United States Code, relating to 
leases of nonexcess property. 

Most of our discussion is centered 
around the excess property. What about 
the nonexcess property to which the lan- 
guage of the amendment refers? 
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Mr. TOWER. Temporary excess is 
equipment we do not require in peace- 
time but may require in wartime. It is a 
good arrangement we have where we can 
transfer some of this equipment to allies, 
and particularly NATO Allies, and it re- 
mains in overation without having to pay 
the operating cost of it. It is that simple. 

Mr. MATHIAS. So we could send them 
the AWACS—say we had an extra, we 
could send them the AWACS, and say, 
“But if we really need it you have to 
send it back to us.” 

Mr. TOWER. Well, the AWACS that 
currently NATO has is one that NATO 
is purchasing. It is not a lease arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. MATHIAS. But I am talking about 
what might be done under this arrange- 
ment. It would not have to be—— 

Mr. TOWER. Senator, this AWACS 
thing is really probably the most intel- 
lectually dishonest argument I have 
heard here today. 

Mr. MATHIAS, I am trying to get to 
the bottom of it. 

Mr. TOWER. No, you are trying to get 
all the opponents of AWACS to vote with 
you on this particular measure. That is 
the whole example of that. In fact, there 
is no AWACS—— 

Mr. MATHIAS. Weil, they ought to, 
as a matter of fact they ought to, because 
that is exactly where their interests lie. 
They ought to vote with me. 

Mr. TOWER. No AWACS is going to 
be surplus. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 505 


Mr. PERCY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maryland has the floor. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I have dis- 
cussed this very informally and briefly 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Texas, the chairman of the Committee 
on Armed Services, and the amendment 
I would offer would provide that the For- 
eign Relations Committee shall have 
concurrent jurisdiction over the lease to 
foreign governments of defense equip- 
ment, and that the Foreign Relations 
Committee shall receive all reports re- 
quired by this section of the law. 

I send this amendment, this perfecting 
amendment, to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy) pro- 
poses an unprinted amendment numbered 
505. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the end of the amendment introduced 
by the Senator from Texas, add the follow- 
ing: 

(d) The Foreign Relations Committee shall 
have concurrent jurisdiction over the lease 
to foreign governments of defense equip- 
ment. The Foreign Relations Committee shall 
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receive all reports required by this section 
of law. 


Mr. PERCY. The purpose of the 
amendment is clear indeed. The mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions feel very strongly, and I believe the 
American public would feel very strongly, 
that the increasing practice of the De- 
partment of Defense to enter into mili- 
tary equipment leases with foreign gov- 
ernments does have implications for the 
foreign policy of this country. 

We are having a heated debate on 
AWACS. Whichever side one may be on, 
we must agree that it has become an 
emotional issue for a number of coun- 
tries and millions of Americans. 

As I said before, the leasing of equip- 
ment, armed helicopters, to El Salvador 
has touched a nerve in this country. 
Feople are determined that we shall not 
get back into another Vietnam. V'e know 
that we are not getting into another 
Vietnam with our El Salvador policy, but 
we must proceed with due caution. It 
has taken a tremendous amount of time 
and effort to think this through. The 
Committee on Foreign Relations has had 
to work on this legislation for a long 
period to be certain that we do this in 
such a way that we do not end up back- 
ing a government that is simply not sup- 
ported by the people of El Salvador. 

The leasing of that equipment to El 
Salvador and to its government does 
deeply involve foreign policy issues. I 
would feel that the best way to handle 
this matter would be to have joint juris- 
diction. We can both study it and share 
information back and forth so we do not 
duplicate one another's work. Wherever 
we can assist one another, we should. 

The 7-page legal opinion is clear. I did 
not take the time to read the entire re- 
port, but the report is available. You can 
read the entire report. 

It clearly states that: 

Rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate confers on the Foreign Relations 
Committee jurisdiction over "foreign eco- 
nomic, military, technical, and humanitarian 
assistance," and charges the Committee to 
study and review, on a comprehensive basis, 
"matters relating to the national security 
policy of the United States.” The Armed 
Services Committee, on the other hand, is 
generally responsible for matters relating to 
"the common defense policy of the United 
States" and U.S. military forces. 


The leasing of equipment does have an 
effect upon U.S. Forces. We are the first 
to say we do not want to see, in any way, 
such equipment taken away from U.S. 
Forces if it is vitally needed to protect 
our security interests. 

But we have never asked that equip- 
ment be diverted, other than the Com- 
mander in Chief himself occasionally 
diverting equipment to a friendly nation 
for their own defense, which is for the 
common defense. We have not had that 
problem. 

But we sometimes do have a very deli- 
cate problem involving our relations 
with nations who may wish to lease 
equipment. 

For that reason, we do feel that copies 
of the reports made on leasing arrange- 
ments should be sent concurrently to the 
Armed Services Committee and the For- 
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eign Relations Committee for our joint 
review. 

I am offering, in the spirit of comity, 
this amendment on behalf of the mem- 
bers of our committee as a way of re- 
solving this particular problem. 

(Mr. JEPSEN assumed the chair.) 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

Mr. LEVIN. I wonder if the Senator 
from Illinois or the Senator from Mary- 
land might answer a question. 

My understanding is that this amend- 
ment would preserve existing law in the 
area of lease and waiver. Will the Sen- 
ator comment on that? What is the exist- 
ing law, in the absence of this amend- 
ment, on the lease issue and on the 
waiver issue? 

My understanding is that this amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas—and I 
voted against tabling because I wanted 
further explanation on this. What is the 
existing law on the question of leasing 
and the question of waiver? 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I would 
ask my distinguished colleague, Senator 
ZoRINSKY, who submitted the original 
amendment in committee to respond to 
that question. 

Mr. LEVIN. That would be fine. 

Mr. ZORINSKY. It is my opinion that 
this broadens the jurisdiction of the 
Armed Services Committee and certainly 
authority of the Secretary of Defense, 
since he would be able to waive the re- 
quirements of the section if he deter- 
mines and immediately reports to the 
Congress that an emergency exists that 
requires a lease to be entered into imme- 
diately in the national security interest 
of the United States. 

I have been informed that that is not 
existing law. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator would like me to reply further, 
I did not hear all of the colloquy which 
took place on that side of the Chamber. 
But I am advised that section 2667 was 
enacted in 1947 to enable the military 
services to lease real and personal prop- 
erty to domestic corporations. It was do- 
mestic leasing that was contemplated. 
And that in 1971 the State Department, 
by Circular No. 175, a memorandum of 
that year, approved the use of this au- 
thority to lease defense property to for- 
eign governments. 

As the distinguished chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee has accurate- 
ly said, this is a process that has existed 
for some time. But when it was originally 
enacted into the statutes, it was a domes- 
tic transaction that was contemplated. 

Mr. LEVIN. Would the Senator agree 
with the following summary: Since 1971, 
by Defense Department interpretation, 
this power to lease has existed and this 
waiver provision would have gone along 
with it in the way that it is presently 
phrased in the Tower amendment? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I suspect—and this is 
just my surmise, and I am subject to 
correction by the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee—but I suspect that 
what has happened in this area is very 
much like what has happened in the rest 
of our economy; that probably back in 
1947, and even through 1971, there was 
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not a great deal of leasing, just as there 
was not among people at large. But to- 
day there is a lot of leasing going on. 
People lease cars, they lease office equip- 
ment, and they lease almost everything. 

Probably this leasing business has 
slowly developed into a pretty substan- 
tial volume. 

Now, I say again, I am not speaking on 
the basis of any expert knowledge on this. 
If I am wrong, I would be happy to have 
the chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee correct me. 

Mr. LEVIN. Would my friend from 
Maryland, then, agree that since 1971 
this amendment reflects the practice that 
has existed? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I think this reflects a 
slowly enlarging practice which may have 
been of little consequence at its outset 
but which could, as we have described in 
our conversation here this afternoon, 
have enormous consequences as it is car- 
ried into the future. 

Mr. LEVIN. One further question of 
the Senator from Maryland. Has there 
been any legal opinion that he knows 
of written by the Justice Department or 
by other counsel relative to that 1971 
practice as to whether or not, in fact, 
that practice of the Defense Department 
is authorized under the 1947 law? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I do not know, but I 
think it is an excellent question. 

Mr. ZORINSKY. If the Senator from 
Maryland would yield, this GAO report 
indicates that their attorneys are of the 
opinion that the intent of the original 
law was not for foreign assistance, only 
for domestic leasing. 

Mr. MATHIAS. So that, in fact, the 
Tower amendment would alter the exist- 
ing law as it is viewed by the Comptroller 
General. 


Mr. ZORINSKY. That is correct, ac- 
cording to the attorneys for the Comp- 
troller General. 


Mr. LEVIN. I wonder if my friend from 
Texas would agree with that description 
of the issue; that the attorneys for GAO 
have said the 1971 analysis of DOD upon 
which they based their practice is not 
authorized by the earlier statute and 
that, therefore, this amendment: would 
be needed in order to proceed in the way 
the Department of Defense has proceed- 
ed since 1971? 


Mr. TOWER. I disagree with that. I 
might add further that what is included 
also in our amendment is the reporting 
requirement that is not in the law now. 
So we are providing for better capability 
for oversight by requiring this reporting 
procedure. 

The amendment states: 

Not less than thirty days before entering 
into or renewing any agreement with a for- 
eign country or international organization 
to lease under this section any major defense 
equipment (as defined in section 47(6) of 
the Arms Export Control Act) valued at $14,- 
000,000 or more and any other property 
valued at $50,000,000 or more for a period 
of more than one year, the Secretary of De- 
fense shall transmit to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the Senate and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services of the Senate. 


So it is required to go to both com- 
mittees, both the Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services. 
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Mr, LEVIN. Mr. President, I wonder if 
the Senator from Texas could answer 
this question: How important to his 
amendment is that waiver provision? 

Mr. TOWER. Would the Senator from 
Michigan clarify his question? What 
waiver provision? 

Mr. LEVIN. The provision at the top of 
page 1 of the amendment. There is a 
paragraph—— 

Mr. TOWER. Yes, I see it. What was 
the question? 

Mr. LEVIN. How important is that 
waiver provision? I was wondering if 
the Senate mignt consider just that part 
of the amendment. That might satisfy 
part of the opposition. I am not sure. 

Mr. TOWER. This is part of the ori- 
ginal legislation of the Senator from 
Nebraska, so he has that in his legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. ZORINSKY. That is not in it at 
all. 

Mr. TOWER. The Senator’s amend- 
ment has no waiver requirement? 

Mr. ZORINSKY. No, not for the Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

Mr. TOWER. I am sorry. I thought 
it did. 

The difference is the Secretary of De- 
fense may waiver in this instance and 
the rest requires a Presidential waiver. 
There is a provision for the Presidential 
waiver. This requires agreement of the 
Congress in case an emergency exists. I 
think that is appropriate. If someone 
is trying to help us out, we ought to be 
able to find some equipment that they 
need. 

I would like to ask a question of the 
distinguished chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

If, indeed, in offering his amendment, 
he wants the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee to have concurrent jurisdiction 
with the Armed Services Committee on 
the foreign leases, let me ask him, would 
he be willing then to also have concur- 
rent jurisdiction between Armed Serv- 
ices and Foreign Relations on the spe- 
cial defense acquisition fund? That is 
our money that is being used. 

Mr. PERCY. As the distinguished 
Senator knows—— 

Mr. TOWER. Maybe we can make a 
Swap. Give us concurrent jurisdiction 
over the special defense acquisition fund. 

Mr. PERCY. As the distinguished 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee knows, there are some members 
of the Foreign Relations Committee who 
feel very strongly about that particular 
fund. We will attempt to contact them 
immediately and see if we can get a con- 
sensus in the committee on this. I would 
imagine it would take 5 or 10 minutes, 
probably, to do that. Possibly we can set 
this aside. I do not know if we are ready 
to take up anything else. 

Does the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio have an amendment that could be 
proposed and take up the time interval 
while we are contacting other members 
of the Foreign Relations Committee? 

Mr. GLENN. I have an amendment, 
which I believe the fioor manager would 
be willing to accept, which would take 10 
or 15 minutes. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
business be temporarily laid aside for the 
purpose of the Senator from Ohio offer- 
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ing an amendment, with the understand- 
ing that we will return to the pending 
business. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
UP AMENDMENT NO. 506 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I send an 
unprinted amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Ohio (Mr. GLENN) pro- 
poses àn unprinted amendment numbered 
508. 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that further reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 84, between lines 2 ànd 3, insert 
the following new section: 

SEC. 715B. (a) it is the sense of the Con- 
gress that the spread of international terror- 
ism poses a grave and growing danger for 
world peace and for the national security of 
the United States. As a part of its vigorous 
opposition to the activities of international 
terrorist leaders and the increase of interna- 
tional terrorism, the United States should 
take all steps necessary to ensure that no 
U.S. citizen is acting 1n the service of terror- 
ism or of the proponents of terrorism. 

(b) Within six months after the enact- 
ment of the International Security and De- 
velopment Cooperation Act of 1981, the Pres- 
ident shall submit to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the Chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Senate a report including the following: 

(1) a description of all legislation, cur- 
rently in force, and of all administrative rem- 
edies, presently available, which can be 
employed to prevent the Involvement, serv- 
ice, or participation by U.S. citizens in activi- 
tles in support of international terrorism or 
terrorist leaders; 

(2) an assessment of the adequacy of such 
legislation and remedies, and of the enforce- 
ment resources available to carry out such 
measures, to prevent the involvement, serv- 
ice, or participation by U.S. citizens in ac- 
tivities in support of international terrorism 
or terrorist leaders; and 

(3) a descrption of available legislative 
and administrative alternatives, together 
with an assessment of their potential im- 
pact and effectiveness, which could be en- 
acted or employed to put an end to the par- 
ticipation by U.S. citizens in activities in 
support of international terrorism or terror- 
ist leaders. 


Mr. GLENN. With increasing frequen- 
cy over the last few months and the last 
few years, in fact, we have all become 
aware of the grave danger to world 
peace posed by international terrorism. 
This administration in particular has 
articulated its firm and active opposi- 
tion to the spread of international ter- 
rorism. The administration has given 
special attention to the escalating and 
destabilizing activities of particularly 
Libya’s Colonel Qadhafi throughout Af- 
rica and the Middle East. Yet even as the 
United States is advancing policy, it 
seems that some U.S. citizens are literal- 
ly fighting against it—literally fighting. 

There are news reports today of Amer- 
ican mercenaries fighting for Qadhafi 
in Chad as part of his grand destabiliz- 
ing scheme for the Middle East. 

I am sure most Members of the Sen- 
ate and the staff read the New York 
Times this morning and saw the front 
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page article entitled “American Pilots 
Reported Flying in Libyan Forces.” 

I will read probably not more than 10 
percent of it. It is a lengthy article, based 
on reporting by Jeff Gerth and Bill Taub- 
man, but was written by Mr. Gerth. I 
want to compliment them on the job 
they did. 

American pilots and aircraft mechanics, 
including military veterans, are flying and 
maintaining Libyan air force planes. 


On down: 

Dozens of pilots and mechanics have par- 
ticipated in operation for Libya, a militant 
Arab nation in North Africa, although the 
precise number could not be determined. 


Listen to this: 


Their role apparently violates no United 
States law. 


On down further: 

Recent administration have regarded 
Libya, & supporter of international ter- 
rorism, as an increasingly disruptive force 
in the Middle East. 


Further down: 


American officials said the presence of 
American pilots and mechanics in Libya 
helped explain what until now had been a 
mystery to them: who was maintaining the 
American planes that were sold to Libya 
years ago, when that country’s relationship 
with the United States was not belligerent. 
Past speculation had centered on North 
Koreans and others from Communist 
countries. 


Further down: 

The involvement of the Americans in 
Libya does not appear to violate American 
law, according to Justice Department 
officials. 


I will read that again: 

The involvement of the Americans in Libya 
does not appear to violate American law, ac- 
cording to Justice Department officials. 

E. Lawrence Barcella, Jr., Assistant United 
States Attorney for the District of Colum- 
bia, 1s overseeing the federal investigation 
of Mr. Wilson. 


A man who has been recruiting these 
pilots and crew members. 

He said the neutrality laws, which pro- 
hibit Americans from enlisting in the mili- 
tary service of a foreign nation, apparently 
do not cover the recruitment scheme orga- 
nized by Mr. Wilson. 


Further down in the article: 

The recruitment of former military air- 
craft personnel illustrates for American law 
enforcement officials some of the same is- 
sues posed by Mr. Wilson’s earlier activities, 
especially the lack of laws governing the pri- 
vate business activities of former American 
servicemen and intelligence agents. 


There is more to the article. 

Mr. President, I think it is time that 
we put a stop to this, one way or another. 

We sought this morning a way that we 
could put into legislation on this bill 
a means of giving the President of the 
United States more power, which he ap- 
parently does not have, according to this 
article, so that this type of thing can be 
prevented. I cannot imagine there would 
be many Americans who would support 
Americans being hired by the likes of 
Qadhafi for his military operations 
wherever they might occur in Africa. 

Other recent press reports have 
chronicled the deep, unchecked involve- 
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ment of former U.S. Government officials 
in the destructive activities of not only 
Qadhafi but of Idi Amin earlier. 

The violence of terrorism is often 
widespread, deliberately disorganized, 
and thus difficult to anticipate and to 
oppose. However, terrorist activities of 
our own citizens should be much easier 
to seek out and to stop. 

There may be laws to do this—laws of 
which I am not aware; we could not find 
any this morning. Certainly, there ought 
to be laws to do this. But no one in the 
executive branch has given us a definite 
reading. In a recent hearing before the 
Foreign Relations Committee, the State 
Department’s Acting Director of the Of- 
fice for Combating Terrorism proposed 
that the FBI should review the adequacy 
of existing legislation and the need for 
new laws to prevent U.S. citizen support 
of terrorism abroad. 

My amendment seeks to put this sound 
proposed for the study of what law is 
needed into law and leaves the parti- 
culars of control where they belong, with 
the executive branch. This amendment 
mandates that, within 6 months, the 
President, as a part of his antiterrorism 
policy, report to the Congress on what we 
are doing and what we can do to put an 
end to the disturbing incidents of in- 
volvement by U.S. citizens in support of 
international terrorism or terrorist 
leaders. 

Mr. President, this amendment states 
that it is the sense of the Congress that 
the spread of international terrorism 
poses a grave and growing danger for 
world peace and for the national security 
of the United States. It says that, as a 
part of its vigorous opposition to the act- 
ivities of international terrorist leaders 
and the increase of international ter- 
rorism, the United States should take all 
steps necessary to insure that no U.S. 
citizen is acting in the service of ter- 
rorism or of the proponents of terrorism. 

Within 6 months after the enactment 
of the International Security and De- 
velopment Cooperation Act of 1981, the 
President shall submit to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate a report includ- 
ing the following: 

First, a description of all legislation, 
currently in force, and of all administra- 
tive remedies presently available, which 
can be employed to prevent the involve- 
ment, service, or participation by U.S. 
citizens in activities in support of inter- 
national terrorism or terrorist leaders; 

Second, an assessment of the ade- 
quacy of such legislation and remedies 
and of the enforcement resources avail- 
able to carry out such measures, to pre- 
vent the involvement, service, or partic- 
ipation by U.S. citizens in activities in 
support of international terrorism or 
terrorist leaders; and 

Third, a description of available leg- 
islative and administrative alternatives, 
together with an assessment of their 
potential impact and effectiveness, 
which could be enacted or employed to 
put an end to the participation by U.S. 
citizens in activities in support of inter- 
national terrorism or terrorist leaders. 


Mr. President, we are not trying in this 
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amendment to detail what those remedies 
might be. What I am doing is hoping that 
we can get the administration to come 
forward with what legislative proposals 
their 6-month study will indicate is nec- 
essary. So there can be no misunder- 
standing, the wording of this was delib- 
erately left to define those activities in 
support of international terrorist leaders 
with the idea that it is a difficult area 
to define. We know that there has not 
been a really sufficient definition of ter- 
rorism, but I will state, as part of the leg- 
islative history, that I would want to help 
guide the administration in their delib- 
erations; that I am specifically referring 
to Colonel Qadhafi and his activities as 
being terrorist activities. I do not think 
anyone has any doubt about that; in fact, 
I think our Government has specifically 
poping him out as a terrorist leader be- 
ore. 

Whatever legislation comes up, I hope, 
would enable the Government of the 
United States to have a policy and legis- 
lative remedies and control over Amer- 
icans acting in support of Libyan forces 
which have been judged to be terrorists 
as well as any other terrorist activities 
around the world. 

Mr. President, the distinguished floor 
manager of the bill (Mr. Percy) asked to 
be included as a cosponsor. I ask unanim- 
ous consent that he be added as a co- 
sponsor of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I do not 
think something like this would need to 
be brought to a record vote. I shall be 
happy to have a voice vote on this. 

I yield for whatever comments anyone 
wishes to make. 

Before I yield the floor, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
plete New York Times article be printed 
in the Recorp as part of my statement. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN PILOTS REPORTED FLYING IN LIBYAN 
Forces—Ex-C.I.A. AGENT RECRUITING 

Lonpon, October 21, 1981.—American pilots 
and aircraft mechanics, including military 
veterans, are flying and maintaining Libyan 
Air Force planes in an operation organized by 
Edwin P. Wilson, a former American intelli- 
gence agent, according to associates of Mr. 
Wilson. 

The American flight personnel, as well as 
pilots from Canada and Britain, have been 
recruited and paid by companies controlled 
by Mr. Wilson and, at least since last year, 
have flown a Libyan fleet of American-made 
cargo and transport aircraft and helicopters, 
the associates said. 

“One Western pilot recruited by Mr. Wilson 
said that American pilots flew helicopters in 
support of the Libyan invasion of Chad this 
year, but the extent to which Western re- 
cruits are involved directly in Libyan combat 
missions could not be determined. The pilot 
said he was paid about $3,000 a month. 

COORDINATION IN LONDON 

Some of the American pilots and me- 
chanics have been recruited in the United 
States by other Americans. Most of the opera- 
tion is coordinated through a London office 
that represents several African and European 
companies controlled by Mr. Wilson, accord- 
ing to his associates. 

Dozens of pilots and mechanics have par- 
ticipated in the operation for Libya, a mili- 
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tant Arab nation in North Africa, although 
the precise number could not be determined. 
Their role apparently violates no United 
States law. 

Earlier this week, an American aircraft 
mechanic, Richard L. Love, visited the Lon- 
don office, waiting for a visa and airplane 
connections to Libya. Mr. Love told a former 
Wilson associate that he had been recruited 
in Alabama and had signed a one-year con- 
tract to service Libyan military aircraft, 
according to the former associate. 


RECRUITS HELD WELL PAID 


Mr. Love said he and the other recruits 
were well paid for their services but was not 
specific, the associate added. 

Mr. Wilson, a former covert agent for the 
Central Intelligence Agency, now lives in 
Libya, where he is a fugitive from a Federal 
indictment last year that charged him with 
illegally shipping explosives to Libya to help 
train terrorists. 

Mr. Wilson did not return a telephone 
call placed today to his office in Tripoli. A 
reporter left a message with an associate 
of Mr. Wilson seeking a reply to questions 
about the pilot recruitment program. 

The unofficial involvement of Americans 
in Libyan military activity contrasts sharply 
with United States foreign policy toward the 
Arab nation, led by Col. Muammar el-Qad- 
hafi. Recent Administrations have regarded 
Libya, a supporter of International terrorism, 
as an increasingly disruptive force in the 
Middle East. 

Last summer, the United States reported 
that two Navy jets had shot down two 
Libyan fighter planes after being fired on by 
one of them. 

After the assassination of President Anwar 
el-Sadat of Egypt this month and amid re- 
ports of hostile Libyan activity against the 
Sudan, the Reagan Administration sent two 
AWACS radar surveillance planes to Egypt 
to monitor Libyan aircraft activity in the 
area. 

American officials said the presence of 
American pllots and mechanics in Libya 
helped explain what until now had been a 
mystery to them: who was maintaining the 
American planes that were sold to Libya 
years ago, when that country’s relationship 
with the United States was not belligerent. 
Past speculation had centered on North Ko- 
reans and other Communist countries. 

A White House spokesman had no immedi- 
ate comment today on whether high-level 
Reagan Administration officials were aware 
that Americans were flying and maintaining 
planes for the Libyan Air Force, although law 
enforcement officials knew of the recruitment 
operation. 

The involvement of the Americans in Libya 
does not appear to violate American law, 
according to Justice Department officials. 

E. Lawrence Barcella Jr., Assisstant United 
States Attorney for the District of Columbia, 
is overseeing the Federal investigation of Mr. 
Wilson. He said the neutrality laws, which 
prohibit Americans from enlisting in the mil- 
itary service of a foreign nation, apparently 
do not cover the recruitment scheme orga- 
nized by Mr. Wilson. 

F.B.I. INQUIRY ON RECRUITING 

Federal law enforcement officials say that, 
nevertheless, earlier this month the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation began a full investi- 
gation of the recruitment operation. 

The recruitment of Western pilots and 
mechanics is the first current operation of 
Mr. Wilson to emerge publicly. In last year’s 
indictment and other reports, details were 
disclosed about Mr. Wilson's private busi- 
ness activities in 1976 and 1977, his heip in 
training terrorists in Libya by shipping ex- 
plosives and his hiring of former Army Spe- 
cial Forces troops for the training operation. 

The recruitment of former military air- 
caft personnel illustrates for American law 
enforcement officials some of the same issues 
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posed by Mr. Wilson's earlier activities, espe- 
cially the lack of laws governing the private 
business activities of former American sery- 
icemen and intelligence agents. It also dem- 
onstrates Mr. Wilson's capacity to continue 
to operate within the United States even 
though he has been out of the country for 
several years. 


HOUSE PANEL SEEKS REMEDIES 


The House Select Committee on Intelli- 
gence is considering possible legislative reme- 
dies as part of its investigation into Mr. 
Wilson's activities. 

In 1976, shortly after ending his employ- 
ment with the Office of Naval Intelligence, 
which he had joined after leaving the C.LA., 
Mr. Wilson closed a business deal with 
Colonel Qadhafi to sell his expertise in intel- 
ligence, arms and explosives to Libya for 
the training of terrorists. 

A few years later, after Federal investiga- 
tors began examining his activities in the 
United States, Mr. Wilson shifted his base 
of business operations from Washington to 
Europe aud Libya. About the same time, sev- 
eral companies controlled by Mr. Wilson be- 
gan using the London office of Brilhurst Ltd., 
& British company, according to associates 
of Mr. Wilson and company documents, 


SCOPE OF RECRUITING PROGRAM 


The recruitment program, which started 
about two years, ago includes dozens of 
pilots, flight engineers and aircraft mechan- 
ics from the United States, Britain and Can- 
ada with both civilian and military back- 
grounds, according to associates of Mr. Wil- 
son familiar with the plan. Among those re- 
cruited were British paratroopers, 

According to spokesmen for American air- 
craft companies, the Libyan Air Force has 
eight C-130's, 20 CH-47 helicopters, known as 
Chinooks, 10 727's, nine C-47's and one 707. 

Western diplomatic sources have said that 
many of the Libyan pilots flying military air- 
craft are inexperienced, and & report of the 
London-based International Institute for 
Strategic Studies notes that Soviet, Pakistani 
and Palestinian pilots also fly Libyan mili- 
tary aircraft. 


Federal law enforcement officials said that 
the F.B.I. and Scotland Yard had been aware 
for some time of Mr. Wilson's recruitment 
operations in London but that an active 
investigation was not undertaken until re- 
cently because officials placed a greater pri- 
ority on apprehending Mr. Wilson on the 
1980 charges. 


CHECK BY SCOTLAND YARD 


Earlier this year, for example, Scotland 
Yard checked a report that Mr. Wilson, a 
fugitive since April 1980, was staying at a 
fashionable London hotel, according to a 
former Wilson associate. That inquiry turned 
up nothing, but two former London associ- 
ates of Mr. Wilson, David and Anne Shortt, 
said they saw him last spring in the depar- 
ture lounge of London’s Heathrow Airport 
bound for Geneva. 


Because most of the actual work done by 
the American recruits takes place in Libya 
and their finances and travel plans are ar- 
ranged in London, American authorities orig- 
inally concluded that they had little legal 
jurisdiction to investigate the scheme. They 
said they were aware that Mr. Wilson had 
been recruiting former military personne] in 
the United States for “mercenary type" work 
in Libya and that this would be the focus of 
the recently begun investigation of Mr. Wil- 
son's current activities. 

Diana Byrne, who met Mr. Wilson in 
Libya several years ago and who says she 
controls Brilhurst, declined to talk about 
her activities on behalf of Mr. Wilson. In a 
brief interview outside Brilhurst's current 
office, at 28 Knox Street, Mrs. Byrne, a native 
of Wales, described Brilhurst as a "service 
company" that represents several European 
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companies, many of which operate in Libya. 
When asked specifically about her work on 
behalf of Mr. Wilson and his companies, Mrs. 
Byrne terminated the conversation. 
COORDINATION IN LONDON 

But several businessmen in London who 
have worked with Mrs. Byrne and Mr. Wil- 
son's companies said that Brilhurst appeared 
to operate as the London branch of Mr. Wil- 
son's businesses. Among the specific activi- 
ties cited by those sources and documented 
in company papers are: payment of travel 
expenses and salaries of pilots working in 
Libya, obtaining Libyan visas for persons 
doing business with Mr. Wilson and his com- 
panies, managing his investments and han- 
dling his telephone, mail, telex and telegram 
messages. 

In the last three years, Brilhurst has op- 
erated out of four separate London locations, 
often moving abruptly and functioning in 
& secretive fashion, the business associates 
added. 

J. Steffan, an exporter who rented office 
Space to Brilhurst at 18 Hans Road, in a 
fashionable section of London near Hyde 
Park and across from Harrods department 
Store, sald the company departed abruptly 
one weekend in July 1980 and still owed him 
Several thousand dollars in back rent. 

MYSTERIOUS OPERATIONS 


Angela O'Toole, who rented office space in 
the Halkin Arcade to Brilhurst until Decem- 
ber 1980 said Brilhurst personnel had oper- 
ated mysteriously, sending coded telex mes- 
sages and removing typewriter ribbons before 
leaving the office. 

Both former landlords said they often saw 
Western pilots who had just arrived in Lon- 
don waiting at Brilhurst's offices for Libyan 
visas or for flights to Libya. 

Further details on the pilot program were 
provided by other associates of Mr. Wilson. 
They said that two of the companies used by 
Mr. Wilson to pay and recruit the aircraft 
personnel were OSI S.A., a Swiss corporation 
that serves as a Tripoli office for Mr. Wilson, 
and Western Recruitment Inc., which has a 
Swiss post office box number. Both of these 
companies currently operate in London out 
of Brilhurst’s office on Knox Street, accord- 
ing to a travel agent who booked flights to 
Libya for OSI S.A. and Mrs. Bryne, who 
acknowledged handling banking affairs for 
Western Recruitment. 

Mr. Love, the aircraft mechanic from Ala- 
bama who was in London earlier this week 
on his way to Libya, spoke of being recruited 
in the United States, according to a former 
Wilson assoclate. Mr. Love answered the door 
at Brilhurst's Knox Street offices but de- 
clined to speak to a reporter. Shortly there- 
after, an Arab driver pulled up to Brilhurst's 
ofüces and handed Mrs. Byrne what looked 
like an American passport and a Libyan visa. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I support 
this amendment and I thank Senator 
GLENN for permitting me to be a cospon- 
sor of it. I thoroughly endorse the prin- 
ciples which he has espoused. We should 
in every way possible indicate our abhor- 
rence of international terrorism. Gangs- 
terism in one form or another, whether 
it is domestic or international, should be 
abhorred and must be fought in every 
way possible. Certainly, if we have evi- 
dence of the involvement of our own 
citizens, we should act with the strongest 
and firmest hands. 

Mr. President, I feel this resolution is 
very much in the national interest. I am 
ready for a vote on it. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senator JEPSEN 
also be added as a cosponsor of this 
amendment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may be added as a 
cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I move the 
adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I am ready 
for a vote on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (UP No. 506) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. GLENN. I move to reconsider the 
vote. 

Mr. PERCY. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

PERCY UP AMENDMENT 505 TO TOWER UP 
AMENDMENT 504 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. There is an amend- 
ment pending to my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. TOWER Therefore, another 
amendment would not be in order at 
this time. However, does the fact that 
this amendment is pending to my 
amendment preclude my modifying my 
original amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It does 
not. 

Mr. TOWER. Then, Mr. President, I 
modify my amendment at the bottom of 
the page, where is reads, “The Secretary 
of Defense may waive the requirements 
of this section." In other words, I delete 


“The Secretary of Defense" and substi- 


tute therefor “The President.” The 
modification would read, “The President 
may waive the requirements of this sec- 
tion if he determines," and so forth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is so modified. 

Will the Senator from Texas please 
send the modification to the desk? 

The modified amendment is es 
follows: 


On page 13, beginning with line 1, strike 
out all down through line 17 on page 18 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Sec. 110. (a) Section 2667 of title 10, 
United States Code, relating to leases of 
non-excess property, Is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
sections: 

“(g) Not less than thirty days before en- 
tering into or renewing any agreement with 
& foreign country or international organiza- 
tion to lease under this section any major 
defense equipment (as defined in Section 
47(6) of the Arms Export Control Act) 
valued at $14,000,000 or more and any other 
property valued at $50,000,000 or more for a 
period of more tban one year, the Secretary 
of Defense shall transmit to the Speaxer 
of the House of Representatives, and to the 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations of the Senate and the Chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services of the 
Senate, a written notification which speci- 
fles— 

“(1) the country or international organi- 
zation to which the defense article is to be 
leased; 

"(2) the type, quantity, and value (in 
terms of replacement cost) of the defense 
article to be leased; 
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"(3) the terms and duration of the lease; man of the Armed Services Committee, 


and 

"(4) a justification for the lease, includ- 

ing an explanation of why the defense arti- 
cle is being leased rather than sold under 
the Arms Export Control Act. 
The President may waive the requirements 
of this section if he determines, and im- 
mediately reports to the Congress, that an 
emergency exists which requires that the 
lease be entered into immediately in the 
national security interests of the United 
States. 

"(h) The Secretary of Defense shall trans- 
mit to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services of the Senate not 
more than sixty days after the end of each 
quarter a listing (classified 1f necessary) of 
&ll property valued at $1,000,000 or more 
which was leased, during the quarter for 
which such report is submitted, to a for- 
eign government for & period of more than 
one year under this section. 

"(1) Any reference to sales of defense 
articles under the Arms Export Control Act 
in any provision of law restricting the coun- 
trles or organizations to which such sales 
may be made shall be deemed to include à 
reference to leases of defense articles under 
this section.". 

(b) Section 109 of the International Se- 
curity and Development Cooperation Act of 
1980 1s repealed. 

(c) Section 36(a) of the Arms Export 
Control Act is amended by deleting para- 
graph (10). 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I inquire 
of the distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee if he has 
anything to report on the question I 
raised earlier about shared jurisdiction 
on the Special Defense Acquisition Fund. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I appreci- 
ate very much the offer that has been 
made by the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, Senator TOWER. 

Members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee have had a deep interest in 
the Special Defense Acquisition Fund. 
On May 8, 1981, Senator Tower wrote a 
letter to me, as chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, fully supporting 
the position that we have taken and pre- 
paring to offer his assistance in securing 
Senate approval of this very important 
program. It is a program that I have felt 
is absolutely in the vital interests of the 
country. 

I have never hesitated to agree that 
some items be put in an inventory so 
that ultimate delivery of some important 
equipment would not be held up simply 
because a long leadtime is required. We 
do not want to have to be in a position 
unable to offer equipment to our allies 
simply because we are not prepared and 
do not have an inventory. 

So I believe that the question that has 
been raised is one which legitimately in- 
volves both the responsibility of the 
Armed Services Committee and the For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

However, at this time, I should like 
to recognize Senator BIDEN, who I believe 
is the only member of the committee who 
has not yet given his concurrence on 
having joint jurisdiction provided for the 
Special Defense Acquisition Fund to the 
Armed Services Committee and to the 
Foreign Relations Committee, to see if he 
has any questions he would like to put 
to either me or the distinguished chair- 


and to see if he concurs in this arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask a question to make sure I 
understand what we are compromising to 
and from. 

As I understand it, under the leasing 
arrangements that exist, for example, the 
case where we leased four Huey helicop- 
ters to El Salvador—the way the law 
now reads, as I understand it, or as it is 
interpreted, is that a report needs to be 
made to the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, but merely a report. There is no 
action the Foreign Relations Committee 
is required to take or allowed to take. It 
is just to inform us. Is that correct? 

Mr. TOWER. That is correct, so far 
as my amendment is concerned. 

As the Senator from Delaware knows, 
Senator PERCY has offered an amend- 
ment to my amendment which would 
give the Foreign Relations Committee 
concurrent jurisdiction over leasing. I 
am prepared to look somewhat favorably 
on that, if there could be perhaps a sug- 
gestion that would be endorsed by mem- 
bers of the Foreign Relations Committee 
that the Armed Services Committee ex- 
ercise concurrent jurisdiction over the 
Special Defense Acquisition Fund, which 
I voues say comes out of our hide money- 
wise. 

Mr. BIDEN. I would be prepared to go 
back to my hamburger in the dining 
room and not talk all night on this. 

Iam not sure I understand what “con- 
current jurisdiction” means. I under- 
stand that the Senator from Nebraska 
recognizes, as I believe is that case, that 
this is an exception we never really con- 
templated, whereby we would transfer 
military equipment abroad under the 
leasing provisions of the law that were 
designed for domestic leases. He has 
found a way in which to transfer to 
foreign governments, through the lease 
process, items such as helicopters. 

I understand that the Senator from 
Nebraska intends to close that loophole, 
if you will, so that it would require more 
than merely a statement to Congress 
that this is what we are doing. It would 
require some concurrence from Congress 
if a certain threshold were reached. 

If the Senator from Texas means by 
“jurisdiction” that he would like to have 
the Foreign Relations Committee and 
the Armed Services Committee be re- 
quired to concur in such a transfer, to 
give it jurisdiction over that transfer, 
then I think that is an amiable compro- 
mise and one to which I have no objec- 
tion. But if we merely mean that it is 
going to be business as usual, which is 
that you need only report—only in this 
case, you make an additional report to 
the Armed Services Committee—then it 
seems to me that there is a compromise 
in jurisdiction of the Foreign Relations 
Committee without any commensurate 
benefit gained to control this leasing 
process. 

Maybe the Senator can explain to me 
what we are talking about, because I do 
not have a copy of the amendment. 

Mr. TOWER. The Armed Services 
Committee concurrently has jurisdiction 
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on leasing. It is a jurisdiction that I have 
some disposition to share with the For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

Mr. BIDEN. I appreciate that gen- 
erosity. 

Mr. TOWER. In exchange for a similar 
disposition on the part of the Foreign 
Relations Committee to share jurisdic- 
tion over the Special Defense Acquisition 
Fund. Then we will all be one, big, happy 
family. 

Mr. PERCY. Perhaps Senator BIpEN 
will allow me to give my interpretation 
of how this would work, and then we will 
see if it concurs with the feeling of the 
Armed Services Committee. 

At this particular time, the Foreign 
Relations Committee does not have juris- 
diction over leasing. This is something 
that we—particularly Senator ZORIN- 
sky and Senator Bipen—have felt 
strongly about, because it does clearly 
have foreign policy implications. This 
amendment—the perfecting amendment 
I have developed and sent to the desk 
and is the pending business—clearly 
gives new jurisdiction to the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

Mr. BIDEN. What does that mean— 
“jurisdiction”? 

Mr. PERCY. In other words, that clear 
jurisdiction is that the Foreign Relations 
Committee would receive, concurrently 
with the Armed Services Committee, a 
notification from the Secretary of De- 
fense that a leasing arrangement is being 
proposed. Hearings could be held on it, 
and a report could be made. 

And the committee could either con- 
cur or disagree with such action, and it 
could be sent to the Chamber in that 
way. We could either concur together 
and jointly agree or jointly disagree or 
we could come up with differing opinions 
which then would have to be argued out 
in the Chamber. 

In the case of the special defense ac- 
quisition fund, here the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee has clear jurisdiction. 
The Defense Department asked for a 
special defense acquisition fund of $350 
million. The chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, recognizing the im- 
portance of this to our own national se- 
curity defense, wrote a letter to me ur- 
ging that we adopt this provision and in- 
dicated that he would support it. 

We would then by this action clearly 
give jurisdiction to the Armed Services 
Committee to have joint jurisdiction. 
They would then receive joint notifica- 
tion of such fund increases, decreases, 
and modifications. They could have 
hearings on it. They could come up with 
8 report. They could send their report 
and we would hope we would cooperate, 
combine if possible in hearings, not du- 
plicate constantly as we seem to do or 
proliferate, but if we come up with dif- 
fering opinions, then we simply have to 
bring these differing opinions and report 
to the Chamber. 

But both committees would be involved 
in something that has implications for 
Armed Services and has implications for 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BIDEN. The generosity of the Sen- 
ator from Texas is well known to us and 
his willingness to compromise is well 
known to us all. 
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Mr. TOWER. I thank the Senator so 
much. He makes me feel very humble. 

Mr. BIDEN. And his humility is well 
known to us all. 

But I wish to suggest that if the Sena- 
tor is willing or if our colleagues are will- 
ing, I do not believe I would object to 
this. But could I have 15 minutes to re- 
view it with my staff and we could move 
on to another subject in the meantime? 
And if it is as I believe it to be, I do not 
see why I would object to it. 

Is that reasonable? Is there something 
else that could come up? Or allow me 5 
minutes, a few minutes, or otherwise 
keep talking for an hour. 

We can resolve it. I wish to make sure 
the generosity of the Senator is as deep 
as I understand it to be. 

Mr. TOWER. It is an even swap. 

Mr. BIDEN. Yes. I think we have the 
text. 

Mr. TOWER. I accept Senator PERCY'S 
amendment to my amendment. We will 
voice vote that. Then we will go to an- 
other amendment that will give con- 
current jurisdiction to the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, and Foreign Relations 
Committee, 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum Call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
amendment be temporarily set aside so 
that I might propose another amend- 
ment to the pending bill with the under- 
standing that we return immediately to 
the pending business once the amend- 
ment I intend to propose has been dis- 
posed of. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
UP AMENDMENT NO. 507 
(Purpos?: To restore administration's budget 
request for international military educa- 
tion and training) 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower), for 
himself and Mr. MOYNIHAN, proposes an un- 
printed amendment numbered 507. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 21, line 13, strike out ‘'$41,'700,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof “$47,700,000.” 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I propose 
this amendment on behalf of Senator 
MovNiHAN and myself. It would restore 
the international military education and 
training (IMET) program to the $47.7 
million level requested by the adminis- 
tration. IMET is a critical security assist- 
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ance program, one which warrants the 
wholehearted support of the Senate. 

If there is any one security assistance 
program which, dollar for dollar, pays 
for itself many times over, it is the train- 
ing of military personnel of our allies 
and friends. For a relatively small in- 
vestment in this program, the United 
States makes a major contribution to 
American security. Further, the IMET 
program helps to reduce the likelihood 
that American soldiers will be required 
to protect the political and territorial 
integrity of U.S. friends and allies. This 
program is a prudent investment in our 
future. 

If the $6 million reduction in the ad- 
ministration's request were restored, the 
United States would be able to train an 
additional 2,300 foreign military stu- 
dents—many of whom will some day oc- 
cupy important positions of leadership 
in their respective armed forces or gov- 
ernments. The IMET program helps the 
United Stetes to establish military-to- 
military contacts which are so impor- 
tant to effective cooperation and com- 
munication with friendly and allied na- 
tions. Even through domestic political 
upheavals in the host country, these 
contacts provide continued influence 
with the most durable institutions in 
many countries—the military. 

The IMET program also enables for- 
eign military personnel to acquire the 
skills and knowledge necessary to more 
effectively utilize and absorb the mili- 
tary equipment, services, and support 
that the United States sells under other 
security assistance and cash sales pro- 
grams. Without a fully funded military 
education and training program, the 
United States will be handicapped when 
it comes to introducing U.S. military 
doctrine and tactics to the foreign mili- 
tary personnel upon whom we may need 
to rely in times of crisis. Moreover, the 
United States would be unable to en- 
gender the kind of commonality in mili- 
tary thinking with foreign military offi- 
cials that is crucial to the implementa- 
tion of our own force planning and strat- 
egy abroad. 

U.S. worldwide requirements, in re- 
cent years, have been expanding, par- 
ticularly in the Persian Gulf region, in 
Central America and the Caribbean, and 
in Southeast Asia. The elimination of 
$6 million in IMET funding will not only 
jeopardize our ability to respond posi- 
tively and effectively to these new re- 
quirements, but will also inhibit our 
ability to keep pace with the burgeon- 
ing Soviet military training effort. In 
1980, the Soviets trained more than three 
times the number of foreign military 
students in the U.S.S.R. than we did in 
the United States. Moreover, the trends 
are highly unfavorable for the United 
States. In the past 5 years, the number 
of foreign military students trained in 
the United States has decreased by 48 
percent while the Soviet numbers have 
increased by 38 percent. Failure to re- 
store the $6 million in the IMET program 
will sustain, and possibly widen, the So- 
viet lead in international military train- 


ing. 
I should like to make one additional 
comment in this regard. While the Sovi- 
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ets have been expanding their training 

programs markedly, the United States 
has been underfunding this important 
program. In fiscal year 1975, 8,449 for- 
eign students were trained in the United 
States under the IMET program. In fiscal 
year 1981, only 4,448 students were in the 
United States receiving training. The 
fiscal year 1982 budget request contains 
sufficient funding to restore the number 
of students to the fiscal year 1975 level. 

If we are going to compete successfully 
with the Soviets in peacetime, we need 
the opportunity to train and influence 
those 2,300 students. Coming to America 
for a course of instruction may be their 
only chance to see America, to see democ- 
racy in action. 

Mr. President, I think it is absolutely 
essential that this amendment be 
adopted and that we restore the IMET 
program to the level requested by the 
administration. 

Mr. President, I believe that Senator 
Moynrinan, the cosponsor of this amend- 
ment, would like to speak on behalf of 
the amendment. 

I have discussed this amendment with 
the managers of the bill. It is my under- 
standing that they have some favorable 
disposition toward it. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the Foreign 
Relations Committee has strongly sup- 
ported the growth of the international 
military education and training program. 

Last year the committee changed the 
basic casting of the IMET programs, so 
that only the incremental costs of the 
program and not all the costs were 
charged to this program. Administration 
officials estimated that this will increase 
the number of students in the program 
by about 50 percent, without requiring 
any additional appropriations in this 
program. 

This year the committee authorized 
$41.7 million for the IMET program, 
nearly a 50-percent increase over the 
$28.4 million authorized last year. 

Thus, the Foreign Relations Committee 
not only increased the effectiveness of 
each dollar spent on this program, but it 
also increased significantly the level au- 
thorized for these programs. 

The increased authorization suggested 
by Senator Tower would most likely be a 
wasted authorization. After confirming 
with the Appropriations Committee staff, 
our staff has concluded that it is unlikely 
that more than $41.7 million will be ap- 
propriated for IMET in 1982. 

Therefore, because of the generally 
austere budget situation, the committee 
decided to reduce this program by about 
$6 million. It was not a reduction that we 
wanted to make but we had to spread the 
burden evenly. 

I understand that the ranking minor- 
ity member and the minority side has 
no objection at all. I, therefore, suggest 
the acceptance of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The amendment (UP No. 507) 
agreed to. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I believe 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD) has an amendment that 
we can dispose of. 


was 
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Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the quorum call 
be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HATFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
amendment be temporarily laid aside to 
permit the Senator from Oregon to pro- 
pose an amendment and that immedi- 
ately following disposition of his amend- 
ment the Senate return to the pending 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 508 
(Purpose: To require the President to pre- 
pare and transmit to the Congress a report 
regarding the Salvadoran conflict) 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), 
on his behalf and Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. MITCHELL, 
Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. SPECTER, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
PELL, Mr. ZORINSKY, Mr. RIEGLE, and Mr. 
DURENBERGER, proposes an unprinted amend- 
ment numbered 508. 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 84, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 

REPORTING RZQUIREMENT RELATING TO 
EL SALVADOR 

Sec, 716. (a) Not later than 90 days after 
the date of enactment of this section, the 
President shal] prepare and transmit to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
to the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the Senate a report and 
a briefing in closed session setting forth— 

The viewpoints of all major parties to the 
conflict in El Salvador and of the influential 
actors in the Salvadoran political system re- 
garding the potential for and interest in, 
negotiations, elections, and to a settlement 
of the conflict. 

The views of democratic Latin American 
nations, Canada, the Organization of Amer- 
ican States, and European allies of the 
United States regarding a negotiated settle- 
ment to such conflict. 

It is the sense of the Senate that the 
President shall, as soon as possible, send a 
special envoy to consult with and gather in- 
formation from appropriate representatives 
of the parties to the Salvadoran conflict, the 
democratic governments of Latin America, 
Canada, and European allies of the United 
States regarding the attainment of a nego- 
tiated settlement in El Salvador. 

On page 84, line 4, strike out “Sec. 716." 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 717.". 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, along 
with my good friends and colleagues 


Senator CHAFEE, Senator MITCHELL, Sen- 
ator EAGLETON, Senator SPECTER, Senator 
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KENNEDY, Senator PELL, Senator ZORIN- 
SKY, Senator RIEGLE, and Senator DUREN- 
BERCER, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment. Our amendment, Mr. President, is 
designed to actively explore prospects for 
a political settlement to the violent con- 
flict which continues to rage in El Salva- 
dor. The amendment urges the President 
to appoint a special information-gather- 
ing envoy. This individual will be di- 
rected to meet with our European allies, 
Canada, the Organization of American 
States, our democratic friends in the 
Southern Hemisphere, and all major 
parties to the conflict to seek their views 
on how to best achieve a political resolu- 
tion to the conflict. The President is fur- 
ther asked to convey this information in 
a report to Congress. 

There are two points that I wish to 
stress at the outset. First, this amend- 
ment does not prejudge, endorse or con- 
demn present American policy toward El 
Salvador. In fact, there are significant 
differences of opinion among the cospon- 
sors of this bill. It simply reflects Con- 
gress intention to be fully aware of the 
views held by various nations and parties 
whose ideas may be critical to the attain- 
ment of a peaceful and stable solution 
to the El Salvador conflict. Second, Mr. 
President, this amendment does not di- 
rect the President to appoint an envoy; 
it urges him to do so as the most appro- 
priate means of gathering information 
for a report. 

The tiny and beleaguered country of 
El Salvador stands at a crossroads. De- 
pending, to a very large extent, on the 
path which President Reagan and this 
Congress choose in the months ahead, 
either severe tragedy or democratic evo- 
lution will take place. The central ob- 
jective, Mr. President, must be long- 
term stability for El Salvador. The ques- 
tion this amendment poses is “How seri- 
ous is our willingness to seek it?" 

Assistant Secretary for Latin Ameri- 
can Affairs Thomas Enders recently out- 
lined the administration's policy toward 
El Salvador. His speech is notable for its 
mention of several points of departure 
from previous policy. 

First, there was a hint of acknowledge- 
ment that the Salvadorean security 
forces are not exempt from responsibility 
for the senseless violence which endures 
in El Salvador. Formerly, blame was fo- 
cused exclusively on the insurgents and 
groups that supposedly act independent- 
ly of the military. 

Second, the administration now ap- 
pears to recognize that certain factions 
within the opposition might be worthy 
of participation in a democratic process. 

Third, and perhaps most importantly, 
the administration has admitted that 
the United States is capable of facilitat- 
ing a peace process. In the past we have 
operated on the hollow pretense that the 
United States has no political role to 
play, while at the same time conducting 
unilateral military operations. We now 
have a posture which yields itself to 
new incentives for political communica- 
tion between the warring factions. 

But El Salvador's economic founda- 
tion is deteriorating at an incredible 
rate. According to U.S. Ambassador to El 
Salvador Hinton's conservative figures, 
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over the last 3 years El Salvador’s GNP 
declined by more than 16 percent. Capi- 
tal flight since 1978 will soon reach $625 
million. Imports have declined dramati- 
cally. This leaves critical questions dan- 
gling. Will the course we now pursue 
ultimately result in a level of Western 
economic support sufficient to sustain a 
viable democratic state? Or will we be 
left with a ghost nation; a sea of hate 
and suffering with little reason to exist? 

The administration and the Duarte 
government have responded by offering 
elections in the spring of 1982. This proc- 
ess is moving along rapidly. Some of us 
had the privilege of visiting Mr. Duarte 
on his last trip to the United States and 
received additional reassurances of that 
election commitment. It stems from the 
best of intentions, and I do not believe 
anyone questions that and I believe no 
one, Mr. President, can question Presi- 
dent Duarte's credentials or his sincere 
desire for real democracy in El Salvador. 
A serious legitimate electoral process, 
and one that is internationally recog- 
nized, is critically important for Presi- 
dent Duarte and those who are honestly 
seeking peace and stability. 

Factions within the administration 
and the State Department hope that 
the prospect of fair elections will entice 
the moderates in the opposition from to 
join. This would leave only portions of 
the military arm, and the extreme 


ideological element at odds with the 
democratic process. If this were to occur, 
the government's ability to control vio- 
lence and insurgency would be enhanced 
and legitimated. Clearly, Congress abil- 
ity to justify actions necessary to con- 


trol insurgency would also be enhanced. 

Though this approach holds great 
promise, it could also present a danger- 
ous gamble if the necessary prerequisites 
for free and fair elections do not exist. 
For if the proponents of this course are 
grossly miscalculating the realities, this 
could be a tragic lost opportunity for a 
nation which has experienced fraudu- 
lent elections for decades. To recover 
from this experience and attempt to 
start over will entail further cost to hu- 
man life, the economy, and the national 
psyche. In Latin America, El Salvador 
is already approaching what Uganda is 
to Africa: A nation so racked by fear and 
terror that it is unable to even function 
as a society. 

President Duarte has signaled his 
willingness to communicate with the op- 
position forces only to find his efforts 
undermined by the Salvadorean mili- 
tary. He recently indicated that the of- 
fices of the Mexican Government could 
be used as a conduit for communication 
with the opposition forces. 


The hope of splintering the opposi- 
tion represents a healthy departure from 
myopic East-West confrontationalism. 
But the approach is unlikely to achieve 
the desired result. The election carrot 
may work, Mr. President, but it must 
have greater reach and substance if it 
is to entice the opposition into the proc- 
ess. There is reason to believe that many 
nations will not endorse this effort if 
serious attempts at dialog are not 
forthcoming. To date, there is not one 
ally capable of helping to reconstruct 
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El Salvador which believes that these 
elections are sufficient. Ambassador 
Hinton himself has verified this to my 
office. 

Despite the foreboding and seemingly 
endless nature of the conflict, there is a 
curious optimism which can be detected 
among respected observers of the situa- 
tion. Indeed, there is a consistency of 
positive thought among those who are 
close to the conflict. Regardless of their 
choice of victor, they believe that a 
solution is possible, and that, given the 
will, the United States could be the key 
to such a solution. 

A death list has been issued which 
includes the names of probable negotia- 
tors for the opposition. It also may be 
unrealistic to assume that the moderate 
element of the opposition will embrace 
an election process designed exclusively 
by its opponents and with no guarantee 
of security or the means with which to 
organize a political effort effectively. It 
does now appear that violence will cease 
if it is held up as a precondition to nego- 
tiation, but it could cease as a result of 
political communication. I suggest that 
my colleagues ask themselves how secure 
they would feel while campaigning in 
El Salvador. I do not believe that I would 
feel secure, regardless of my respect for 
President Duarte. 

So what can be done? Congress must 
have the information it needs to make 
sound decisions, and it must have the 
information quickly. A number of Latin 
American countries have been intensely 
involved in the El Salvador conflict. 
Mexico and Venezuela stand as the two 
most predominant countries in this re- 
spect. Each takes a different side, but 
both favor negotiation. It is no secret 
that the United States cannot afford to 
estrange these nations because they are 
increasingly vital to our security for 
energy related and other reasons. 

A number of our West European allies 
have demonstrated a deep concern for 
events in El Salvador. The British can 
provide invaluable advice from their suc- 
cessful orchestration of a political solu- 
tion to Rhodesia’s seemingly hopeless 
conflict. The Zimbabwe model, while not 
fully applicable, provides both hope and 
concrete instruction on how to conduct 
an internationally recognized election 
process. The Organization of American 
States is also in a pivotal position to lend 
assistance. 

The President must send an envoy to 
Latin America and to Europe to solicit 
recommendations and determine what 
willingness exists for nurturing a mean- 
ingful political process in El Salvador. All 
parties to the conflict, including the 
Catholic church and the opposition, must 
be included. This information should be 
made available to the public and to Con- 
gress in an open fashion. The envoy 
should be an individual who is known 
for his objectivity and is respected by 
governments everywhere. 

Mr. President, I am not aware of an 
instance where more information was 
detrimental or where better communi- 
cation was unhelpful. We cannot afford 
to do otherwise. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor a let- 
ter from the Embassy of Mexico in 
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Washington, D.C., signed by Ambassador 
Hugo B. Margáin in which the discusses 
this amendment in the form of a proce- 
dure. 

I also ask unanimous consent that a 
letter from the Canadian Embassy in 
Washington, D.C., signed by Mr. Peter M. 
Towe, Ambassador, also be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


EMBAJADA DE MÉXICO, 
Washington, D.C., April 6, 1981. 
Hon. Mark HATFIELD, 
Russell Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HATFIELD: I am very grate- 
ful for the interview you granted me on 
March 26, and during which you had the 
kindness to inform me about your bill to 
amend the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
pertaining particularly to El Salvador. 

I would like to reiterate that since the be- 
ginning of the conflict, my Government has 
been in favor of a political solution to the 
problem: one that would embrace all the op- 
posing forces now in search of an answer 
which would be approved by the people. 


Mexico is concerned about the involve- 
ment of the United States by its support to 
the Junta. This is the reason why we con- 
sider that the idea of your project is a good 
one: To find a political solution of the con- 
flict in order to put an end to the terrible 
bloodshed in that country. Instead of vio- 
lence, the country needs social progress 
through projects backed by international 
funds from the I.M.F. and the I.D.B. 


The approach of your legislative initiative 
is constructive and one which I would like 
to see adopted. 

My congratulations and best regards, 

Huco B. MARGÁIN, 
Ambassador, 


AMBASSADE DU CANADA, 
Washington, D.C., April 14, 1981. 
Mark O. HATFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Russell Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HATFIELD: I greatly appre- 
ciated the opportunity to discuss with 
you on April 1 the situation pertaining in 
El Salvador. I was especially sensitive to your 
offer to provide me with an advance copy and 
& thorough explanation of your proposed 
legislation to bring about a negotiated set- 
tlement in that troubled country. 

Canada's position has been clearly stated 
for the record, as I indicated to you during 
our discussion. The problems of El Salvador 
can be resolved in the final analysis only 
through political discussion and negotiation 
by the Salvadoran parties directly con- 
cerned. As the Canadian Secretary of State 
for External Affairs, Mr. MacGuigan, pointed 
out in the House of Commons on March 9, 
"We believe there is an urgent need for a 
political settlement which will enable the 
moderate democratic elements in the Gov- 
ernment of El Salvador and in the revolu- 
tionary forces to coalesce". 


As I pointed out, however, Canada has 
no special expertise or capability in Central 
American affairs and we rely therefore on the 
views of those countries who have a closer 
understanding of the situation. For this rea- 
son, I believe that consultations among rep- 
resentatives of neighbouring countries are 
constructive. Your endeavours to assist in 
these consultations are laudable, as are the 
hearings you have been chairing on this 
issue. 

Yours sincerely, 
PETER M. TOWE, 
Ambassador. 
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Mr. HATFIELD. I would like at this 
time to yield to the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations for a 
response, because I believe this has been 
worked out with the leadership of the 
committee and the staff of the commit- 
tee for acceptance. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I concur 
with the basic purpose of Senator HAT- 
FIELD’s amendment. 

The report and briefing it requests will 
provide a useful review of the political 
situation in El Salvador, of the prospects 
for solution to the ongoing crisis there 
and of the views of U.S. allies on these 
critical issues. 

The situation in El Salvador is complex 
and changing, and the political environ- 
ment is especially highly charged today, 
with all factions seeming to be jockeying 
and testing the prospects for elections or 
other political solution. 

Certainly, as the distinguished Senator 
well knows, a member of the committee, 
Senator Curis Dopp of Connecticut, was 
authorized to just recently go to El Sal- 
vador and specifically supported his in- 
tention to stop off in Mexico and to talk 
with the dissident groups there to get the 
total comprehensive picture up to date 
of the situation. He came back and an- 
nounced that there was an agreement by 
all parties that they get together and, 
in a sense, in a face-to-face period of ne- 
gotiation try to resolve the problems that 
are just wracking their country, costing 
hundreds of lives, and expending tre- 
mendous treasure at this time. 

But in our desire to lead the parties to 
a political solution, we must be very cau- 
tious that we not make it more, rather 
than less, difficult to achieve. In the past 
administration there was an effort to use 
& special ambassador to coordinate re- 
lations with Mexico. The effort failed 
miserably and seemed really only to have 
ene the role of our own Ambassa- 

or. 

I have discussed this at great length 
with the distinguished chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee. We went 
through the agony that we had on it. I 
questioned the wisdom of it originally. 
The administration just insisted it would 
work, and it just fell flat on its face. Ev- 
eryone was confused, particularly the 
Government. They just did not know 
with whom they were dealing. Given the 
already difficult situation in El Salvador. 
we would not want to do anything that 
would confuse or appear to undercut the 
negotiating and other diplomatic efforts 
of Ambassador Deane Hinton. 

In El Salvador, too, one of the princi- 
pal impediments to political dialog 
among the parties seems to be that they 
do not talk to each other. A special en- 
voy meeting and talking with all the par- 
ties that claim a role and stake in this 
situation might further delay dialog be- 
tween the parties themselves or preempt 
efforts, perhaps already underway, to 
bring the parties together. He would 
seem to be a go-between, a negotiator, 
even if that were not our intent. 

A political solution in El Salvador 
must be worked out by Salvadorans. We 
can encourage that, and our friends and 
allies in Latin America and Europe can 
encourage that, and I think we are. 
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Deputy Assistant Secretary of State Ted 
Briggs has said that his door is always 
open to any Salvadorans who are in- 
terested in a political solution to the 
conflict there. 

At the same time, I believe we in the 
Congress must also keep well informed 
on this issue. Therefore, I welcome Sen- 
ator HATFIELD’s language requesting that 
the executive report to us on this issue. 
I would add that they nave been respon- 
sive with consultations with us, and we 
recently met with Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary Briggs, who reported on his own 
trip to El Salvador to explore the pros- 
pects for political solution and elections 
there. 

Furthermore, I would certainly pledge 
on the floor of the Senate, as I have 
privately, to my distinguished colleague, 
my classmate, my friend and the 
esteemed chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, that because of his 
deep interest in this issue, because it is 
a moral issue, because he fought so val- 
iantly and won on tne Vietnam issue, 
and because he does not want to see us 
dragged back into that—nor do the 230 
million Americans want to see us dragged 
back into Vietnam—I would cordially 
invite him every single time we meet in 
& group or individually with the Depart- 
ment of State on El Salvador to have 
him join us, to have his input, to have 
his question, and to have his audit of 
that particular program which is so im- 
portant. Because, certainly, as chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee, 
every penny we spend down there is a 
responsibility of his in the appropria- 
tions process. We would welcome having 
his consultation, his advice, and his ex- 
pertise and his deep concern on what 
is a very grave moral issue. 

I think it would be reassuring to the 
American public if we do have that sense 
of cooperation and comity. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I thank 
the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. It has been a pleasure al- 
ways to work with him on these mutual 
concerns that we share. 

I would like to underscore some of the 
comments that the Senator made as a 
clarification of the intent of this amend- 
ment, what it does and what it does not 
do. 

Mr. President, I would like to under- 
score some of the comments made by the 
Senator in his explicitly stating that this 
role is not a mediating role that we are 
suggesting at all. It is a factfinding and 
information-gathering role. 

The Senator suggested that we not 
make this exclusively a role for an 
“envoy” but that the phrase “or by other 
appropriate means" be added to the 
amendment, we have acceded to that 
wish on the part of the Senator from 
Illinois. 

I assume, though, that when we inject 
the words “or other appropriate means,” 
it does not indicate that the President is 
merely free to ignore the envoy idea but, 
rather, that he should consult or at least 
ascertain with the Senate that we are 
demonstrating that other means are 
preferable to that of an envoy. 

That is all I am suggesting here in 
accepting the Senator's words; that we 
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are not deleting the word “envoy” as a 
possibility, but if the President chooses 
some other means, he must indicate the 
reasons why it is more preferable to use 
other means. 

Mr. PERCY. I think the Senator's 
amendment is very clear. It says, “a spe- 
cial envoy or other appropriate means." 
If the special envoy is used, I would think 
that the administration would, just as a 
matter of course, report to the Foreign 
Relations Committee on the results of 
that special envoy's work. If, in the event 
other means are used, I would expect the 
Department of State to come in and talk 
with the Foreign Relations Committee 
and justify what other means are more 
appropriate and the reason they have 
not selected a special envoy. 

If such a discussion is necessary, I 
would cordially invite the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon to be with us at 
that time. And I would alert the State 
Department that they will be subject to 
questioning as to their reasoning if they 
choose other means and that they will be 
asked why. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s response. Those are precisely the 
ideas that are embodied in the purpose 
of this amendment. 

I would also like to underscore what 
the Senator from Illinois indicated, that 
such a person, if it is an envoy or if there 
are other means the State Department 
should utilize, that the perception of the 
amendment is that there would be eye- 
ball to eyeball contact, including contact 
with the opposition forces, to gather in- 
formation. 

Wnhat I am getting at here is that I do 
not feel that we need a further assess- 
ment from a distance or that an assess- 
ment may be transmitted purely through 
existing forces. What we are really look- 
ing at here is an attempt to get direct 
information. And that would include the 
possibility of information directly from 
opposition forces or parties to the con- 
flict, which include those representatives 
stationed outside of the Nation alto- 
gether. 

As we know, there are such forces out- 
side of El Salvador, as well as within El 
Salvador. 

I just wanted to clarify that particular 
point, 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, when the 
Senator from Illinois was in the field of 
marketing, we used to call it "belly to 
belly selling." Whether you call it eyeball 
to eyeball or whether you call it across 
the table, there is no substitute for per- 
sonal contact. 

Certainly, President Reagan has found 
that, as he sat down with different chiefs 
of state, some of whom he was not sure 
he would relate to as closely as others, he 
has found that that intimate contact 
was essential. You can send all the cables 
and make all the telephone calls in the 
world, but there is no substitute for per- 
sonal contact. 

Parenthetically, I do hope, by the way, 
that at the appropriate time the leaders 
of the two superpowers, Chairman 
Brezhnev and President Reagan, will 
have talks. I think that the world is wait- 
ing for this. It is appropriate that they 
at some time sit down and not use the 
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foreign ministers or other representa- 
tives, but meet together as chief execu- 
tive officers. Only they make the most 
serious commitments for their countries. 

But, in this case, we would do every- 
thing to encourage the contacts Senator 
HATFIELD suggests. Certainly Senator 
Dopp has made a significant effort in this 
direction. 

(Mr. COCHRAN assumed the chair.) 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I wish 
to thank the chairman again for his very 
eloquent response. Also, I would like at 
this time to take notice of the excellent 
support and assistance we have received 
from the staff members of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee in working 
out this amendment. I really appreciate 
the support we have received. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, speaking 
on behalf of the majority side, we find 
the amendment acceptable. I will defer 
to my distinguished colleague from 
Rhode Island. 


Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee yield to me for a 
few minutes? 

Mr. PERCY. Of course. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, the need 
to end the violence in El Salvador and 
the urgency of seeking a settlement to 
the political conflicts in that country are, 
I believe, widely recognized by my col- 
leagues. The Senate has, in its previous 
actions concern'nç El Salvador during 
consideration of the foreign assistance 
bill, expressed its desire that El Salvador 
move as rapidly as possible toward 
meaningful economic and political re- 
forms and representative government. 
My purpose in cosponsoring the present 
amendment and in requesting my col- 
leagues to support its adoption is to re- 
emphasize the sense of the Senate that 
progress toward a political settlement in 
El Salvador must remain the overriding 
goal of U.S. policy. 

Mr. President, the events of the past 
few months convince me that a military 
solution is not the answer to the prob- 
lems facing El Salvador. Violence, 
whether instigated from the extreme left 
or the extreme right, can only increase 
the suffering of the Salvadoran people 
and make less likely the achievement of 
democracy in El Salvador. Therefore, I 
believe that it is now more important 
than ever that the U.S. Government de- 
clare itself strongly in favor of a poli- 
tical settlement and that we take active 
measures to demonstrate our position. 


This particular amendment requires 
that the President provide the Congress 
with a comprehensive report concerning 
the efforts being made to achieve a politi- 
cal settlement in El Salvador. The report 
would take into account the views of all 
interested parties, including the views of 
our allies in Latin America. The amend- 
ment expresses the sense of the Senate 
that an envoy should be appointed to 
conduct & factfinding mission and to 
gather information to be used in prepar- 
ing the report. The appointment of an 
envoy would provide the extra measure 
of visibility and effort which, I believe, 
would be likely to produce a comprehen- 
sive and useful report. 
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I would like to stress that this amend- 
ment is independent of our other actions 
with regard to El Salvador. It is intended 
neither to diminish their importance nor 
to dilute their effects. I view this amend- 
ment as supportive of the Duarte gov- 
ernment and its efforts and as supportive 
of the administration's announced policy 
goals regarding El Salvador. The report 
which is called for by the amendment is 
designed to insure that the Senate is fully 
apprised of the political situation in El 
Salvador and of the views and opinions 
of our allies and of the other interested 
parties. This information should aid us 
in our consideration of any further 
measures regarding El Salvador which 
may come before the Senate. It will also 
enable us to evaluate the success of our 
other aid efforts in promoting a resolu- 
tion of the conflicts in El Salvador. 

Mr. President, I wish to pay tribute to 
Senator HATFIELD for the amendment 
that he has proposed. I support it com- 
pletely. The suggestions that have been 
made to revise it, I believe, are wise, as 
the senior Senator from Oregon has 
pointed out. 

I would like to express my enthusiastic 
support for the efforts that are underway 
here. I think what is happening in El 
Salvador is a terrible tragedy and some- 
how we have to use our influence to find 
a true settlement to the problems there. 

I thank the Chair, my colleague from 
Rhode Island, and the Senator from 
Illinois for his graciousness in yielding 
to me. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I would 
like to express my gratitude to my good 
friend Senator CHAFEE, the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island, for his col- 
laboration on behalf of this amendment. 
He and I have been on this matter for a 
number of months and have worked very 
closely. Really, it is as much a product 
of his thinking as it is of mine. I am very 
happy that he is a major cosponsor of 
this amendment. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I think this 
is an excellent amendment. I am very 
glad to be part of it. From this side of 
the aisle it should enjoy the support of 
all of my colleagues and we recommend 
its passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment of the Senator 
from Oregon is agreed to. 

The amendment (UP No. 508) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PERCY. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion recurs on the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois to the amendment 
of the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
business be temporarily set aside to per- 
mit the Senator from North Carolina to 
offer an amendment, and that immedi- 
ately following the disposition of the 
amendment of the Senator from North 
Carolina, we return to the pending 
business. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
The Senator from North Carolina. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 509 
(Purpose: To impose a restriction on the 
furnishing of assistance for Zimbabwe) 

Mr. HELMS, Mr. President, I send an 
unprinted amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 


HELMS) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 509. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 84, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 

RESTRICTION ON THE FURNISHING OF ASSISTANCE 
FOR ZIMBABWE 

Sec. 716. None of the funds authorized to 
be appropriated under this Act may be made 
available for the purpose of furnishing as- 
sistance for Zimbabwe unless the President 
prepares and transmits to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the Senate a report certifying that no 
military adviser or technician or other mili- 
tary personnel of the Democratic People's 
Republic of Korea has been present in Zim- 
yg during any period after January 1, 

On Page 84, line 4, strike out “Src, 716." 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 717.". 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, in early 
July the first contingent of North Korean 
military advisers arrived in Zimbabwe to 
give their support and their encourage- 
ment to the government of Robert 
Mugabe. That first contingent approxi- 
mated 200. Then it moved up to 500. It 
is now expected to grow as large as 900. 
As a matter of fact, nobody knows what 
the total number ultimately will be. 


It scarcely needs saying, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this is a significant event, an 
alarming event. It is the first time that 
North Korean military personnel have 
gone to Africa. They have gone to Zim- 
babwe to train Zimbabwe's forces to put 
down internal dissent, and we all know 
what that means. 


They have also come to set up train- 
ing camps to train guerrillas for the in- 
vasion of South Africa. Each of us can 
speculate as to Mr. Mugabe's intentions 
and his motivations. Perhaps Mr. Mug- 
abe called on the North Koreans be- 
cause he particularly admires their 
uniquely harsh brand of Asiatic com- 
munism, or perhaps it is also because 
the North Koreans are allied to the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet Union has 
found that the Cubans do not make good 
surrogates when it comes to fighting. The 
East Germans, meanwhile, are already 
spread thin. It is reasonable to speculate 
that the Soviets may need the East Ger- 
mans in Central Europe for whatever de- 
sires the Soviet Union may have on 
Poland. 

The North Koreans, therefore, are the 
new serfs. 
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Now, Mr. President, the U.S. Govern- 
ment has promised to send $75 million 
of the taxpayers’ money in aid to Zim- 
babwe, to this government of Robert 
Mugabe. I will be candid with the Senate. 
This Senator from North Carolina does 
not believe that the taxpayers’ money 
should be sent to a country that calls in 
North Korean Communists to maintain 
its regime in power. 

I noticed an article or two in the 
Washington Post, recently, stating that 
the North Koreans are supposed to stay 
only 6 months in Zimbabwe. That is 6 
months too long. 

The United States should not send one 
penny in aid as long as the North 
Koreans are in Zimbabwe, in my judg- 
ment. That is why, Mr. President, I 
have sent forward the pending amend- 
ment. This amendment is as forthright 
as it can be. 

It would require that the President 
certify before any aid is sent to Zim- 
babwe that the North Koreans were no 
longer in Zimbabwe after January 1, 
1982. 

Why did I select January 1, 1982, Mr. 
President? It is simple. I chose it because 
that is the end of the approximately 6- 
month period which is supposed to be 
the duration of the North Koreans’ stay 
in Zimbabwe. 

So the amendment is very simple. We 
will have given the North Koreans their 
6 months in Zimbabwe, which is more 
than I think we ought to give them in 
terms of committing or sending the 
U.S. taxpayers’ money to Zimbabwe. 

Through this amendment we are giv- 
ing Zimbabwe the benefit of the doubt. 
But, Mr. President, if the North Koreans 
are not out of Zimbabwe by January 1, 
1982, then Zimbabwe gets no aid from 
the taxpayers of the United States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at this point in the Recorp an 
article from the August 10, 1981, edition 
of the Washington Post entitled “North 
Korean Advisers Arrive To Train Force 
in Zimbabwe" be printed. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
a5 follows: 

NoRTH KOREAN ADVISERS ARRIVE TO TRAIN 

FORCE IN ZIMBABWE 
(By Jay Ross) 

SALISBURY, ZIMBABWE, August 10.—More 
than 100 North Korean military advisers 
have arrived here to train a brigade of about 
5,000 Zimbabwean troops in & program that 


could touch off political repercussions in the 
United States and South Africa. 

Salisbury airport personnel witnessed 102 
North Korean troops disembark in the pre- 
dawn hours Saturday. The government has 
made no announcement and declined com- 
ment on the troops’ arrival. 


Western diplomats, so far adopting a low- 
key approach, said the North Koreans will 
train the brigade to use military equipment 
that the Pyongyang government is giving to 
Zimbabwe. 

The materiel, which has not yet arrived, 
is said to include tanks, armored vehicles and 
light weapons. It is believed that the train- 
ing program, to be carried out at Inyanga 
about 100 miles southeast of Salisbury near 
the border with Mozambique, will last about 
six months. 

Diplomats dismissed as speculation reports 
that the Korean troops will be involved in 
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combating South African-backed rebels in 
neighboring Mozambique or would act as a 
political security force. They said they had 
been informed that the program will be lim- 
ited to training with the North Korean- 
provided weapons. 

Another diplomat said, “The critical mat- 
ters are the numbers, the length of their stay 
and the purpose for being here.” So far, he 
added, the situation “is not all that grave.” 

The United States, among Zimbabwe's ma- 
Jor aid donors, may not regard the North 
Korean presence, which is believed to be 
Pyongyang's largest overseas military train- 
ing program, with such equanimity. To the 
United States, North Korea is a hard-line 
Communist enemy it once fought in & war. 

Zimbabwe Prime Minister Robert Mugabe 
sees North Korea as a non-aligned country 
that was one of his key suppliers of arma- 
ments during the seven-year guerrilla war 
for black majority rule. 

Mugabe has never hidden his high regard 
for North Korea. He made his first official 
visit as prime minister to Pyongyang last 
October, where he signed treaties of friend- 
ship and cooperation. After his visit the 
media here lavished praise on North Korea 
and its publications began to appear in 
government offices. 

Mugabe has criticized the presence of 
American troops in South Korea, and his 
government barred a South Korean exhibit 
at the country’s major trade fair last year 
while giving prominence to the North Ko- 
rean exhibit. 

For Mugabe, an analyst said, North Korea 
is Just as nonaligned as Yugoslavia, a com- 
munist country with which the United States 
enjoys good relations. Pyongyang has criti- 
cized the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan 
and the Vietnamese occupation of Cam- 
bodia, but it also maintains some diplomatic 
distance from neighboring China. 

Such distinctions are certainly lost on 
neighboring South Africa, which fears being 
surrounded by communist nations and is 
likely to regard the North Korean move as a 
step in that direction. The presence of the 
communist troops could lead to economic 
retaliation by South Africa, which controls 
most of Zimbabwe's trade. 

Mugabe is likely to feel that bringing in 
North Korean advisers balances out the mili- 
tary training program being carried out here 
by Britain, whose advisers are helping inte- 
grate Zimbabwe's three wartime forces into a 
national Army. 

Sources said the British have been kept 
informed for months about Zimbabwe's 
plans. At first the British were apprehensive 
about the impending arrival of advisers uesd 
to & different system and tradition. But Sir 
Edwin Brammall, British Army chief of staff, 
said during a visit to Zimbabwe last month 
that if other countries become involved in 
the training it will not have any effect on 
the British program. 

North Korea trained troops in U.S.-sup- 
ported Zaire in the 1970s. The program was 
&bandoned when Katangese rebels invaded 
the area, and the half-trained troops are re- 
puted to be among the worst in the country. 

The Mediterranean island of Malta cur- 
rently has six Pyongyang military advisers. 

[In Washington, a State Department offi- 
cial said North Korea has been active in re- 
cent years in providing military equipment 
and training, including “a substantial mili- 
tary presence until recently in Libya.” Cur- 
rent clients include Madagascar and Iran, 
where sales of relatively unsophisticated 
equipment are not believed to have been 
accompanied by military advisers, he said, 

[“The list of countries that at one time 
or another had some North Korean military 
advisers would extend to at least a dozen,” 
he said, adding that Pyongyang seems to be 
motivated by a desire to bolster its non- 
aligned status and to earn much-needed hard 
currency, ] 
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Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, those 
North Korean military advisers went to 
Zimbabwe at the invitation of Robert 
Mugabe. They did not just happen to go 
there on a vacation. They went there at 
his invitation and for a specific purpose. 

According to intelligence sources, the 
North Koreans joined a significant num- 
ber of Cuban advisers who are already 
manning a very important communica- 
tions and training center in Zimbabwe, 
and otherwise making themselves useful 
to Zimbabwe's new Marxist Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. Mugabe. 

The British military advisers, still sev- 
eral hundred strong, are reported in the 
media to be in a state of acute demoral- 
ization. Tours of duty have been neces- 
sarily reduced to 6 months per man, and 
only volunteers are deployed. 

They have been given the least effec- 
tive members of the Zimbabwe Army to 
train and it is widely believed that the 
British advisers will gradually be phased 
out of the marginal role to which they 
have been relegated by Mr. Mugabe as 
the East Bloc forces assume an even 
larger role in the training and advising 
of the army of Prime Minister Mugabe. 

Mr. President, look at what is happen- 
ign in Africa. Recently, the Government 
of North Korea donated $21 million 
worth of weapons to Mr. Mugabe's forces, 
supplementing other East Bloc military 
and police contributions. And more and 
more frequently, Mr. President, Prime 
Minister Mugabe is speaking out about 
the importance of imposing a one-party 
state upon the people of Zimbabwe. That, 
Mr. President, is the whirlwind that the 
United States, in its ill-advised policy, 
will reap. 

Meanwhile, the exodus of the most 
skilled white Zimbabweans and their 
families is taking place at an ever-accel- 
erating rate despite efforts by the gov- 
ernment to prevent such departures by 
forbidding those leaving from taking 
even their household goods and furni- 
ture. Yet there are some who would say, 
“Well, we shall go ahead and send the 
U.S. taxpayers’ dollars to Mr. Mugabe in 
Zimbabwe.” 

This Senator says no. 


Why is that exodus taking place, Mr. 
President? For several reasons. It is not 
because white citizens do not love their 
country. Zimbabwe is a magnificent 
country, with striking mountains and 
high waterfalls and rich plains, And, of 
course, leaving their homeland is an ex- 
tremely painful decision for the citizens 
of Zimbabwe. These citizens are leaving 
not because they cannot stand to have 
blacks in government. That was settled 
long ago. Those who could not abide 
blacks in government were the ones who 
departed immediately after the arrival 
of Mr. Mugabe. 

No, Mr. President, the people who are 
leaving now in ever-increasing numbers 
are those who decided to give Mugabe’s 
government a fair chance to show what 
it could do, and now they are leaving in 
utter despair. 

The whites are not leaving Zimbabwe 
because the country lacks economic po- 
tential. To the contrary. Zimbabwe's 
economic potential is visible to all. The 
whites are leaving because they, like 
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the international investment commu- 
nity, clearly see the future, and know 
that the economic potential of Zimbabwe 
is not likely to be achieved. Not now, 
and not in the foreseeable future. 

The educated people of Zimbabwe 
know that Marxism and North Korean 
soldiers are a recipe for economic and 
political disaster, not development. 
These educated people see a locomotive 
coming down the railroad tracks upon 
which they are standing, and they lack 
the power to stop the train. So they are 
getting off the tracks, and out of the 
country, at an ever increasing rate. 

The educated people of Zimbabwe 
know the meaning of the fact that 
Prime Minister Mugabe has closed off a 
vast region of Zimbabwe, and permitted 
the establishment of four training 
camps for ANC guerrillas poised against 
South Africa. 

Today, inflation is running at an un- 
precedented rate as the printing press 
runs to finance Mr. Mugabe’s vision of 
socialism, and his enoromus 60,000 man 
army. Instead of creating the conditions 
that would attract investment, and pro- 
ducing jobs and wealth, Mr. Mugabe has 
announced that every fit male leaving 
school will be henceforth given military 
training. 


Vast increases in public spending have 
sapped the strength from the Zimbabwe 
economy. Only enormous foreign aid in- 
fusions from the United States and Eu- 
rope have prevented utter chaos. But 
while disaster has been averted, living 
conditions are falling, for both blacks 
and whites. And while the whites have 
increasingly decided to leave, black Zim- 
babweans have no place to go. Discon- 
tent with Mr. Mugabe's rule and pros- 
pects is rising. 


To contain this dissatisfaction, and to 
end speculation on the role of the North 
Korean advisors, Mr. Mugabe has pub- 
liely stated that the North Korean forces 
would be used to control internal dis- 
sent. All this was discussed at length in 
& recent article from the Economist, en- 
titled “Shots From the Hip." Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that this 
article from the September 19 issue of 
the Economist be included in the 
ReEcorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent that an article by Dr. 
Hans Germani which appeared in Die 
Welt on July 30, entitled: "Mugabe's 
Way to Socialism, Economic Disaster, 
and Disintegration," be included in the 
REcoR» at the conclusion of my remarks. 
This article discusses in detail the condi- 
tions inside of Zimbabwe that have pro- 
duced the unprecedented white flight 
from Zimbabwe. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

I am, of course, not surprised by 
any of these developments. They were 
predicted by this Senator from North 
Carolina and by others many times dur- 
ing the debates in the Senate on 
Rhodesian policy. My purpose today, 
however, is not to talk about the past, or 
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about what might have been in Rhodesia 
if another policy had prevailed. 

But distressing things are happening 
inside Zimbabwe today. If the trends are 
not somehow reversed, tragedy lies 
ahead, not only for the people of Zim- 
babwe, but for people throughout the 
region. 

The question we need to ask ourselves 
is this: is there anything that we can do 
to influence developments in that coun- 
try in a positive way? Or must we simply 
stand by while our millions of dollars of 
aid money helps a Marxist regime con- 
solidate itself, and prepares to join ina 
race war against South Africa as soon 
as it feels strong enough to do so. 

I think it would be important for us to 
determine the answer to these questions 
sooner rather than later. And I believe 
that I have found a clear way of deter- 
mining at least a partial answer. 

Through my amendment the Congress 
would make it clear to Mr. Mugabe that 
if the North Korean military advisors are 
not out of Zimbabwe permanently by 
January 1, 1982, American economic aid 
to Zimbabwe will be immediately term- 
inated. 

I would personally recommend that 
such aid funds be transferred to the Gov- 
ernment of Sudan, which is struggling 
against Mr. Qadhafi’s intrigues and 
forces, Such congressional action would 
have many advantages, to the people of 
Zimbabwe, and to the free world as a 
whole. 

First, this amendment will make Mr. 
Mugabe realize that there is an import- 
ant price to be paid for bringing North 
Korean forces into Southern Africa. This 
price tag might cause him to step back 
from the abyss. 

The British are likely to continue their 
aid for some time to come, regardless of 
the real situation inside of Zimbabwe. 
The British Government has an import- 
ant stake in preserving appearances for 
as long as possible in Zimbabwe. But the 
loss of American aid would be painful to 
Mr. Mugabe. And it should be. 

There is no overriding reason why 
American tax dollars should be thrown 
away merely to help a Marxist regime 
consolidate itself with the assistance of 
North Korean military personnel. Pos- 
sibly if the American Senate speaks out 
clearly, in a way which is meaningful to 
Mr. Mugabe, he will reconsider his pol- 
icies before it is too late for him to turn 
back. 

A second reason for an amendment of 
this nature is the fact that the United 
States has limited aid dollars. My feeling 
is that these scarce dollars ought to be 
used in as cost effective way as possible. 
And I can think of a lot more cost effec- 
tive places for these dollars than subsid- 
izing the Marxist consolidation of Zim- 
babwe. 

Finally, this amendment will focus at- 
tention on the broader problem, tho 
presence of tens of thousands of East 
Bloc military personnel in various parts 
of Africa. Again, the Economist maga- 
zine describes this process as “The New 
Scramble for Africa" & reference to a 
similar process in the late 19th century. 
Let us examine the numbers of East, 
Bloc military forces on a country by 
country basis in Africa: 
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Angola—18,000 Cubans, 850 Russians, 
1,000 East Germans; 

Ethiopia—11,000 Cubans, 2,000 Rus- 
sians, 180 East Germans; 

Mozambique—500 Russians and other 
East Europeans; 

Madagascar—300 East Europeans; 

Benin—1,200 Russians and East Euro- 
peans; 

Congo—220 Russians and East Ger- 
mans; 

Equatorial Guinea—100 Russian mili- 
tary advisers; and there are thousands 
more nonmilitary personnel from the 
East Bloc in Africa carrying out various 
roles. I do not mention in this list the 
11,000 Libyan troops in Chad and their 
East Bloc advisers. 

The point is that the Soviets and 
their friends are very actively involved 
in Africa in a military sense, as well as 
in a political sense. And, sooner or later, 
we are going to have to face up to the 
implications of this activism, destabili- 
zation, and aggression. 

The time has come for the U.S. Sen- 
ate to take a modest step in the direction 
of recognizing the seriousness of this 
problem. Possibly if we act now, we can 
prevent yet another country in Africa 
from becoming the permanent host to a 
new contingent of Communist bloc mili- 
tary personnel. 

Let us send a clear signal to Mr. 
Mugabe that unless his Korean contin- 
gent departs from Zimbabwe by the first 
of January, the price will be the suspen- 
sion of all American military assistance. 

(EXHIBIT 1) 
[From the Economist, Sept. 19, 1981] 
SHOTS FROM THE Hip 

In his first year in office Zimbabwe's prime 
minister, Mr. Robert Mugabe, earned a repu- 
tation as a sensible and practical leader. He 
was conciliatory at the right time and with 
the right people, and tough with those who 
strayed too far out of line. In the past few 
months he seems to have lost his touch— 
Zimbabwe has been plunged into greater 
uncertainty than at any time since 
independence. 

First there was the strange affair of up 
to 200 North Korean advisers, which Mr. 
Mugabe said were needed to train a new 
5,000-man army brigade in the use of mili- 
tary equipment supplied from North Korea. 
Mr. Mugabe now adds that the North Ko- 
reans are training the brigade to handle 
internal dissent. This has upset his old rival, 
Mr. Joshua Nkomo, especially since the bri- 
gade is to be made up almost exclusively 
of former guerrillas from the prime minis- 
ter’s own party. The rest of Zimbabwe's army 
is a mixture of the old Rhodesian army and 
the two former guerrilla forces. 

Mr. Mugabe's repeated references to the 
desirability of a one-party state have 
alarmed the opposition. Mr. Nkomo seems 
to have concluded that the new brigade 
may be used to help usher this in. Mr. 
Mugabe also recently announced that un- 
employed school leavers will be given mili- 
tary training to help defend the country 
against South African efforts to destabilise 
it. Yet the government is supposedly trying 
to demobilise 20,000 members of the coun- 
try's 60,000-strong army. 

Mr. Mugabe's ministers have been saying 
some discomfiting things. Whites have been 
told they can no longer take their furniture 
with them when they emigrate. White farm- 
ers in the south have been accused of 
smuggling cattle into South Africa. With 
the euphoria of independence fading the 
prime minister may think that taking an 
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occasional slug at the whites will help him 
to remain popular with the rest. 

Squatters impatient at the pace of land 
resettlement have in several areas moved 
on to government-owned or white-owned 
property. Workers in towns are beginning 
to feel the effects of inflation, and are 
pressing for wage increases well above the 
levels fixed by the government. Mr, Mugabe, 
unable to keep the promises he made during 
his election campaign, sees his support 
dwindling. The danger is that he could come 
to believe that force is a substitute for 
popularity. 

(ExHIBIT 2) 

[From Die Welt, July 30, 1981] 
Mucase’s Way TO SOCIALISM, ECONOMIC 
DISASTER, AND DISINTEGRATION 
(By Hans Germani) 


In Zimbabwe, even the blacks are asking: 
When will former white Prime Minister 
Smith return? 

I was having tea with Germans in Salis- 
bury, the capital of Zimbabwe. Beside the 
growing political and economic difficulties, 
the talk also turned to the topic of public 
order. I heard that one of my best friends, 
the 68-year-old Bavarian missionary Edmar 
Sommerreisser, was murdered on April 25, 
1981, almost exactly a year after the country 
gained independence. This murder can serve 
as & symbol for what is happening here. 

For 30 years, this priest of the Order of 
Mariannhill who was born in the Bavarian 
part of Swabia, had dedicated his life to the 
blacks of Rhodesia, which 1s now Zimbabwe. 
The Mariannhill priests and the “Sisters of 
the Precious Blood of Jesus Christ” had cre- 
ated & network of Christian testimony and 
medical and social care in Western Rhodesia. 
The patres did not lack priestly courage be- 
fore the thrones of modern tyrants. 

When in the beginning of 1977, about 500 
students of a Lutheran school in Western 
Rhodesia were abducted by guerrillas to Bot- 
swana to be pressed into military service 
there, two Catholic priests, the Bavarian 
Sommerreisser, and Kowalski from Upper Si- 
lesia, went to Botswana with hundreds of 
black Lutheran parents to try to have the 
children released. 

They courageously protested to the world 
press. It was probably then that the guerril- 
las decided to kill Sommerreisser. He brought 
back 100 children. Parents of the other 400 
children who did not return, like Mr. and 
Mrs. Dube from Bulawayo, asked me in des- 
peration: “Why won't the West help us?” In 
Sommerreisser's mission, Gwanda, I often 
met desperate parents of newly abducted 
children. A bishop of the mission and two 
priests, a doctor, and some nuns were mur- 
dered by guerrillas. 

When the war was over, Sommerreisser 
and some nuns set about to restore the mis- 
sion “Regina Mundi”, which had been aban- 
doned during the upheavals. It was there 
that his fate overtook him, even though it 
was now peacetime. His provincial superior, 
Odilo Weger from Nuremberg, reconstructed 
his death from eyewitness reports and other 
evidence: 


THE COUNTRY HAS NOT FOUND PEACE 


Three former guerrillas came to the mis- 
sion and demanded money from the old, 
poverty-stricken missionary and beat him 
with iron bars. But the old man was still as 
strong as a bear and chased them away with 
& slap in the face: “What, you want to steal, 
you scoundrels?” Then he got on the tele- 
phone and warned the nuns not to leave 
their house and to call the police. As a pre- 
caution, he got his old blunderbuss out of 
the cupboard, but he forgot to draw the 
curtains. The deadly salvo of a Kalashnikov 
hit him through the window. 

Zimbabwe has not found peace. “It is true 
that public safety has improved somewhat 
during the last six months”, Western diplo- 
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mats and white farmers admit, but the lat- 
ter do have some reservations. Traffic is un- 
hindered on the country's main roads, even 
in the formerly dangerous North. But at a tea 
party on a farm in the North, I also heard 
the other side: farmers are often ambushed, 
beaten, and robbed on the roads by the now 
unified Zimbabwe army (a combination of 
Nkomo's Zipra guerillas and Mugabe s Zanla 
warriors commanded by Soviet puppet 
Masuku, § former Zipra general). 

And there are worse things still: Near Fort 
Victoria in Southern Zimbabwe, a female 
witch doctor who claims to be the reincar- 
nation of the famous witch doctor "Mbuya 
Nchanda" (who led the 1896 uprising against 
the whites), is ordering the killing of white 
farmers in the area. It is rumored that the 
police investigation has turned up evidence 
of complicity on the part of the health min- 
ister and friend of witch doctors, Dr. Ushe- 
wokunze. This evidence is held under lock 
and key by Mugabe, who is using it to keep 
his rival Ushewokunze in line. 

At a tea party on the farm in the North, 
I met two of the last farmers of the area: 
in Mount Darwin, ail 22 farmers, who were 
still there at the time the country gained 
independence, have sold out, one of them 
to the state cooperative, whose paid “social- 
ist" manager he has become. With the help 
of Mugabe's party organization, he is now 
forcing his former hired help to fulfill their 
prescribed work quota. 

In Centenary East, the farmers are dis- 
appearing. My hosts are among the last cnes. 
One of them wants to leave. The reason: 
no spare parts for machines, drastically in- 
creased prices for gasoline and machines, 
and no chances for further credits. Like 
he, many are abandoning the land, leaving 
1t to the mortgage institutions. Both farm- 
ers say: “What bothers us is the desperation 
of our black help. We hear nothing more of 
w&ge demands, work stoppages, or refer- 
ences to Mugabe's party as in 1980. Now they 
ask that we give them work on weekends, so 
they don't have to go to the party meetings.” 

A black foreman, who came in to discuss 
& job, told us: “Formerly, when the Smith 
government called us together, we got 
money. Now, when Mugabe's party calls us 
together, it wants money. They have dou- 
bled our wages but abolished payment in 
food because they said it was against hu- 
man dignity. But the prices are three or 
four times what they used to be. How can we 
get enough to eat? He cautiously asked: 
"Isn't Smith coming back?" 

The second white farmer said: "I am try- 
ing to stay on. So far, my workers are on my 
side. If need be, we'll turn into guerrillas and 
fight against Mugabe and his domestic and 
international supporters." 

Whether to stay or to leave is being de- 
bated in every white household. Emigration 
has been made more difficult. Any family 
that leaves may take only DM 3,700, a used 
car, if it has owned it for at least three 
years, and (for the time being) its furniture. 
The rich find ways to circumvent these re- 
strictions. An industrialist told me of a 
trick that allows you to get half of what you 
own out of the country, and an ambassa- 
dor knew still another trick, but I had to 
promise not to publish them. 

The people who emigrate nowadays are dif- 
ferent from their predecessors: the first wave 
consisted of skilled workers, technicians, 
employees, civil servants, small farmers 
weighed down by large mortgages. Now, there 
are also rich farmers and industrialists. 
Some of the farmers have already bought 
new farms in South Africa. The reason: there 
are no more skilled workers and no more 
honest civilian servants left. 

The officia] number of whites who have 
emigrated since April 1980 1s elmost 30,000, 
but the unofficial number is much higher. 
Many left in the guise of tourists, taking 
along a new car, their boat, and DM 7.500 
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per family. It can be seen from the numbers 
of people who voted in runoff elections: even 
1f we assume that only 50 percent of the vot- 
ers went to the polls, it becomes clear that in 
urban upper-class districts, where emigration 
has been lightest, more than one third of the 
whites has left since the last voter registra- 
tion in 1975. In middle and lower-middle- 
class districts and in the country it is still 
worse. At least half out of ten of my personal 
acquaintances have left since 1980. At best, 
there ere now only 140,000 to 150,000 whites 
left in Zimbabwe and by the end of the year, 
this figure will have dropped to less than 
100,000. 

The catastrophic situation in the fleld of 
medical care is contributing to the exodus. 
The chief doctor of the hospital of Umtali, 
the third largest city in the country, Dr. von 
Fürstenberg, a German who has been work- 
ing in this country for 30 years as a doctor, 
will be replaced in September by a totally 
inexperienced young black doctor with a low 
membership number in the party. Health 
minister Ushewonkunze employs only party 
members and witch doctors. 

The following incident is typical: in the 
pediatric department of Andrew Felming 
Hospital, which used to be one of the best- 
integrated hospitals in Africa, experienced 
Scottish nurse Sue McIntyre was passed over 
in the appointment to head nurse by an in- 
experienced black nurse who 1s a party mem- 
ber. Under the latter's aegis, another black 
nurse beat a black child (it could just as 
well have been & white one) to desth. Pro- 
ceedings were instituted against nurse Mc- 
Intyre, who had nothing to do with the 
whole thing, “for not having prevented it, 
being a (powerless) white woman”. The next 
day, the proceedings were dropped: Sue’s 
best friend is a black nurse who, in private 
life, is the minister's girlfriend. But nurse 
McIntyre, one of 40 white nurses left of the 
240 in 1980, has had enough; she is going 
back to Scotland. 

Even those Western diplomats who still 
preserve & measure of goodwill towards 
Mugabe admit that the state is incompetent 
and corrupt. They say that he has done 
everything in his power to discourage foreign 
Investors. They are allowed to take home only 
50 percent of their profits, and they are 
"encouraged" to leave half of that in the 
country. A state sales organization for min- 
erals, chromium, asbestos, coal, and gold has 
been set up. This is as much as nationalizing 
the entire mining industry. Waste and cor- 
ruption are rampant: scores of party func- 
tionaries come along free of charge on all of- 
ficial trips. 


The two new governing cliques, former 
guerrillas and mostly Western-educated 
Marxist intellectuals, are dividing the spolls 
of the state. The state budget is drastically 
increased: alone for the creation of a state 
youth organization, the “Mugabe Youth”, it 
projects DM 8 million. Formerly, only DM 
200,000 were spent on youth sports programs. 


The last attempts at foreign investment 
were cut off by Mugabe at the beginning of 
June, when he propagated state ownership 
of land, minerals, and the means of produc- 
tion. It is a strange product of two European 
intellectual movements, which have influ- 
enced the fanatically racist African Mugabe 
(his racism is apparent even though he 
skillfully hides it): Marxism, which he 
taught himself and fanatically adheres to, 
and left-wing Catholicism. According to his 
own testimony, the first to teach him “purely 
social Gospel” were revolutionary Irish 
priests. 

TWO CLIQUES ARE DIVIDING THE STATE 
BETWEEN THEM 

In spite of this, Western diplomats con- 
tinue to stick to Mugabe because “he has 
forced the Soviet Union and the GDR to sign 
long treaties of submission, in which they 
renounce all interference in Zimbabwe's af- 
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fairs". According to information received 
from the Zimbabwean foreign ministry, this 
is nothing but a pious tale. In reality, these 
were routine treaties of three paragraphs. 
The economy seems much clearer: Mugabe is 
steering 8 socialist course. 

During the OAU Nairobi Conference, he 
said “unfortunately” he could not abolish 
the free-trade structure of the country, 
which he had inherited, over night. But he 
wanted to create a one-party state and liqui- 
date the white “Republican Front” of for- 
mer Prime Minister Ian Smith through his 
supporters in the “Democratic Party” of for- 
mer MP Holland. The latter part of this plan 
did not succeed. In two by-elections, the 
whites, hard-nosed Anglo-Saxons, stuck by 
the “Republican Front”. 

The economic situation is that of a state 
in the process of socialization: shortages are 
spreading. The surplus harvest of 900,000t 
corn cannot be exported because of chaotic 
transportation and is beginning to rot. The 
supplies of diesel fuel, which Smith and 
Muzorewa had carefully assembled, have been 
thoughtlessly used up. Now, even the domes- 
tic food supply is breaking down. Butchers 
are closing down, meat is a luxury item, and 
there is not enough milk for the children. 

In this atmosphere of decay, only the 
wheat of the Soviet Union is flourishing. It 
has assured the chief KGB agent in the 
country, former Nkomo general Dimissa 
Dibengue, of a place close to Mugabe. He 1s 
promising Mugabe to make attractive offers 
to his former companions to bring them into 
the Party. It will not be the Chinese, as origi- 
nally planned, who will train the army, but 
the North Koreans, who are much more &c- 
ceptable to the Soviets (the British advisors 
have been completely pushed aside). 

In Southeastern Zimbabwe, across from 
Pafuri, the main stronghold of the anti- 
South African communist terror organiza- 
tion ANC in Mozambique, and close to the 
South African border, there are once again 
“forbidden zones”. I was told by the col- 
leagues of one of the last white officers of the 
army that he once ran into a group of armed 
men there and killed one of them. In his 
pocket he found ANC documents. The white 
officer had to flee the country. 

An industrialist told me: “I know from à 
reliable [communist] party source that the 
first East German secret police experts have 
arrived. That's how it started in Mozambique, 
too.” 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I do not 
desire to detain the Senate long on this 
amendment. I hope that the managers of 
the bill will accept this amendment. Cer- 
tainly, this is the least the Senate can 
do, if we are interested in trying to pre- 
serve and protect freedom in Africa. If 
we do not perceive what is happening, 
then surely, we are blind. 

I yield the floor, Mr. President. 


Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the African Affairs Sub- 
committee, I oppose this amendment. I 
greatly respect the observations of the 
Senator from North Carolina on African 
matters. We share, both of us, a concern 
for the stability and success of the de- 
veloping nations in Africa. Our relations 
with the newly independent nation Zim- 
babwe have been a matter of special in- 
terest to me. In addition to my official 
responsibilities, my interest in Zimbabwe 
was heightened when my daughter spent 
this past summer working there to help 
reestablish Zimbabwe's livestock indus- 
try as a veterinary student. The country 
she described to me on her return was a 
nation that was making great strides to 
overcome the damage, both physical and 
psychological, of a very long civil war. 
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The US. relationship with Zimbabwe 
is based on this administration's under- 
standing of the strategic importance of 
southern Africa to American security 
and prosperity. There is a consistent, 
and well thought out, policy that has 
been approved by the President and 
which applies to the entire region. One 
of the principal goals of that policy is 
to halt the spread of Soviet influence in 
the region. For the Senate to suggest, as 
this amendment clearly suggests, that 
the present administration's policy to- 
ward meeting the security interests of 
the United States in Southern Africa is 
fiawed will be construed, both in Africa 
and in other regions, as a vote of no con- 
fidence in the President's policies. 

Mr. President, I have followed the 
evolution of American policy in the re- 
gion closely, and I have found not one 
shred of evidence to suggest that such 
& vote of no confidence is warranted. 

Ishare with the Senator from North 
Carolina his concern about North Ko- 
rean troops if, indeed, they were escalat- 
ed as his projections tend to show. But 
the Department of State has said that 
approximately 100 North Korean soldiers 
have arrived in Zimbabwe to train Zim- 
babwe troops in the operation and main- 
tenance of North Korean equipment 
which is being supplied. This is clearly 
a matter of concern to the President, but 
it must be seen in perspective. By far 
the largest military aid program in Zim- 
babwe is tnat of the United Kingdom. 
Our alles and I have been assured by 
reliable sources that the British are like- 
ly to remain the largest military aid pro- 
vider in Zimbabwe. 

I think it is misleading to assume that 
there is going to be a withdrawal of those 
support troops and advisers from the 
United Kingdom. The number of British 
advisers is double, and perhaps triple, 
the number of North Koreans. Zimbabwe, 
as a nonalined nation, is trying to bal- 
ance its military assistance in order to 
maintain its nonalined stance. 

Prime Minister Mugabe will have to 
play an important role in our search for 
a Namibian settlement and an end to 
foreign military presence in southern 
Africa. In order to gain his cooperation 
in achieving our foreign policy goals, a 
careful diplomacy must be practiced. 
Foreign policy by legislation in sensitive 
political negotiations is dangerous, as it 
clearly undermines the President's cred- 
ibility in dealing with foreign leaders. 

Mr. President, last month the Senate 
voted overwhelmingly to free the Presi- 
dent's hand in another country in south- 
ern Africa. Our action had an impact 
in his ability to negotiate with the par- 
ties in the region because it demonstrated 
to the world that he had the full confi- 
dence of the Senate in his regional strat- 
egy. To vote now no confidence in those 
policies would be, I believe, a tragic mis- 
take. 

Mr. President, again, I certainly share 
with the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina his concern about tax 
dollars going to & country where he 
would question the policies of that coun- 
try. But there are a number of nations 
where our tax dollars go on which we all 
would have some reservation, but be- 
lieve that the overriding risk that might 
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be inherent is important in the long run 
for the stabilization of policy in that 
particular region. For these reasons, I 
certainly hope this amendment will not 
be successful. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I commend the able Senator from 
North Carolina for the amendment 
which he has presented to the Senate 
this evening. The Senator from North 
Carolina, I feel, has made a very strong 
case for his amendment. 

I think we need to remember, Mr. 
President, that for 30 years now, the 
United States has kept thousands of 
troops in South Korea to help bolster 
the South Korean defenses against ag- 
gression from the North Koreans. 

Now we find that North Korea is ex- 
porting military advisers into the Con- 
tinent of Africa. The Senator from 
North Carolina brought out earlier that 
the North Korean military advisers 
came to Zimbabwe at the request of 
the Marxist Prime Minister. 

I know of no logical reason why Amer- 
ican tax dollars should be sent to a na- 
tion such as Zimbabwe so long as it is 
having its military forces trained by the 
North Koreans, when we all know that 
North Korea has been an aggressor na- 
tion and that as the result of its aggres- 
sion, the United States has been required 
to send American troops into South Ko- 
rea to help keep the aggressiveness of 
the North Koreans to a minimum. 

So I support the amendment offered 
by the able Senator from North Caro- 
lina. It makes good sense. It is something 
Congress should do. 

Mr. Mugabe, the Prime Minister of 
Zimbabwe, is a self-proclaimed Marxist. 
He is proud of it. That is all right, if that 
is what his convictions are. But I know 
of no reason why the United States 
should help finance, by tax funds, that 
country, so long as its military troops 
are being trained by the North Koreans. 
That is what the amendment provides, 
as I understand it—that no U.S. tax 
funds should be transferred to Zimbabwe 
so long as the North Korean military 
advisers are there, training the Zimbab- 
weans, presumably training them in the 
Communist way of doing things. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to my friend, the able senior 
Senator from Virginia, who has been in 
the forefront of trying to alert the Sen- 
ate and this Nation for years about what 
was happening in Rhodesia, which is 
now named Zimbabwe. 

I recall the Senator's valiant fights— 
one that he won, all of which he should 
have won. I thank him for his comments, 
and I appreciate his support for this 
amendment. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kansas raised the question of 
British advisers. I am glad she did, be- 
cause I say to her, and for the record, 
that in terms of the numbers of the 
North Korean personnel versus British 
personnel, my information is that there 
are now 450 British personnel, soon to 
be reduced to 350. The North Koreans 
now number somewhere between 200 to 
400; and, as I said earlier, at least 900 
are expected shortly. 

Mr. President, Mr. Mugabe is already 
providing & base area for the training 
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of ANC guerrillas. He has already in- 
vited Cuban advisers, and he has already 
invited North Korean advisers. He has 
announced his intention to form a one- 
party state, Marxist style. He is, as the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Harry F. BYRD, JR.) has just said, a 
self-proclaimed, proud Marxist. He has 
said that he intends to use Korean 
troops to help control what he calls in- 
ternal dissent, and I say again that we 
all know what that means. If we do not 
know, ask the Poles. He has announced 
that he intends to turn his nation into 
a socialist country on a Marxist model, 
step by step. 

So it is almost irrelevant to even dis- 
cuss what influence we may have with 
Mr. Mugabe one way or another. He is a 
Marxist and proud of it, as the Senator 
from Virginia has said. 

Mr. Mugabe is merely using the tax 
dollars of the American people as a 
means to consolidate the Marxist system 
in Africa. As long as we continue to hand 
out money to him and his regime with 
no strings attached, he will continue to 
lead his nation down the garden path 
toward Marxism. 

I reiterate that the purpose of this 
amendment is to see if we can send a 
message to Mr. Mugabe. If we send this 
message, with a little luck the North 
Koreans will go. If the North Koreans do 
not go, certainly the Senate should cut 
our losses now and save those millions 
of dollars of the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. President, a recent issue of the for- 
eign policy newsletter, American Rela- 
tions, published by the Institute of Amer- 
ican Relations, contains a very percep- 
tive article on the deteriorating situa- 
tion in Zimbabwe, with particular em- 
phasis on the fundamental contributions 
to the welfare of all Zimbabweans made 
by the British and other European 
settlers. As usual, American Relations 
continues to enhance its reputation as 
one of the foremost foreign policy news- 
letters published in Washington. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article, “Is Zimbabwe the 
Model We Want?” be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcoap, 
as follows: 

Is ZiMBABWE THE MODEL WE WANT? 


In the short post-World War II period of 
seven years between 1946 and 1953, when the 
Federation of Rhodesia was proclaimed, some 
112,000 British citizens migrated to Rhodesia, 
including men, women and children. Each 
family was required to bring with them 2,000 
pounds sterling; each single individual, 1,000 
pounds sterling. The total brought by these 
emigrants in that period was 31.2 million 
pounds sterling, worth today about 250 mil- 
lion pounds sterling, or 450 million Zimbab- 
wean dollars, or about 700 million U.S. 
dollars. 

The effect of this great infusion of private 
capital was enormous. In Northern Rhodesia 
(now Zambia) the growth rate was about 40 
percent in that period; in Rhodesia proper, 
it was about 30 percent. Most of those who 
were coming were the brightest and the most 
venturesome, those most anxlous to escape 
the socialism of Britain, and to make a better 
life, Significantly, they were not colonialists 
expecting to make a quick killing and retire 
“home” to the hills of Devon; nor were they 
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investors directing the manipulation of huge 
sums of capital from their club rooms on 
St. James Street in London. They intended to 
stay. 

They found a country that was still primi- 
tive, as only Africa can be primitive. As late 
as 1947, water supply even in the city of 
Salisbury was inadequate, medical facilities 
were at a minimum, and a disastrous crop 
failure required the importation of thou- 
sands of tons of grain to feed the black popu- 
lation. Roads had to be built, dams surveyed 
and constructed, airports developed, and an 
educational system built up from scratch. To 
all of this, Great Britain contributed no aid; 
it did not even provide a Colonial Service for 
administration. The Civil Service was paid 
for entirely by the immigrants, and perhaps 
for that reason, became universally recog- 
nized as the most efficient and most com- 
petent in all of Africa. 

These were primarily the people who, 
grown to 200,000, supported Ian Smith in his 
Unilateral Declaration of Independence in 
1965. They were reluctant to hand over their 
capital, their economy, and their country to 
the black nationalists and Marxists, on the 
one hand, and the financial moguls of Brit- 
ain, in alliance with the Foreign Office, on 
the other. Their farms, for example, had been 
purchased at prices equivalent to $100,000 
or $300,000 today. For the most part, they 
were situated in the arid highlands, tillable 
only with the irrigation systems which they 
developed. Their factories and businesses had 
been built up by skillful management and 
administration under their day-to-day su- 
pervision. 

By 1979/80, there were 87,000 taxpayers in 
Zimbabwe, of whom nearly 34,000 were 
women (hardly fulfilling the image of indo- 
lent matrons lolling on the edge of the swim- 
ming pool). Less than 1 percent of these were 
black. Indeed, 94 percent of the gross domes- 
tic product was earned by the white popu- 
lation. Of the eight million total population, 
about 900,000 worked in a wage economy. 
The rest were engaged in subsistence agricul- 
ture, mostly on tribal lands, and engaged 
in no productive activities from a modern 
standpoint. 

It is fashionable, since Zimbabwe became 
independent, to regard these statistics as 
evidence of inequity. But inequity to whom? 
A mere 87,000 people were supporting the 
basic needs of seven million. Although the 
disparity in incomes was great, so too was 
the investment of capital, the level of edu- 
cation, and the level of understanding of a 
modern economy. In short, the disparity of 
responsibilities was greater than the disparity 
of rewards. 

The Tribal Trust Territories were the 
homelands of the black nations that orig- 
inally lived in the region. The Shona peoples 
were the majority (about 80 percent), but 
they were subdued by the flerce Matabele. 
Long before the white man came, they chose 
the lowlands and the river valleys where they 
had water and vegetation to hide them from 
their enemies. They stayed away from the 
arid plateaus where there was no cover, little 
water, and where the soil was too hard to be 
broken by their stick plows. 

In the lowlands, the Shona followed the 
tribal custom of communal tribal ownership, 
with a small plot of six or eight acres as- 
signed to every male at the age of 18. In the 
past 30 or 40 years, an explosion in the birth 
rate has tripled the number of persons living 
in these areas, with each male expecting his 
small plot at 18. With great efforts, the for- 
mer Rhodesian government sought to pro- 
vide sheep-dips, education, agricultural ex- 
tension, and cooperative services; but the 
backward farming techniques and the depre- 
dations of Robert Mugabe's terrorists resulted 
in exhaustion and erosion of the soll, and the 
production of crops too inferior to market 
even if there were a surplus. 
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That is why today a mere 3,500 white 
farmers, with their own capital, modern 
seeds, steel plows, and tractors, and advanced 
irrigation techniques produce Zimbabwe's 
only marketable surpluses on the highland. 


ZIMCORD AND THE U.S. TAXPAYER 


On March 23, 1981, representatives of some 
40 nations and international banks met in 
Salisbury for ZIMCORD, the Zimbabwe Con- 
ference on Reconstruction and Development. 
This conference was held in response to what 
Prime Minister Mugabe conceived to be com- 
mitments from the western world to support 
his Marxist program. In October 1979, the 
Patriotic Front proclaimed: 

“We have now obtained assurances that 
depending on a successful outcome of the 
Lancaster House Conference, Britain, the 
United States of America and other countries 
will participate in a multinational financial 
donor effort to assist in land, agricultural 
and economic development programs. 

"Those assurances go a long way in allay- 
ing the great concern we have over the whole 
land question arising from the great need 
our people have for land and our commit- 
ment to satisfy that need when in govern- 
ment.” 


In the document produced for the ZIM- 
CORD conferees, the Mugabee government 
immediately proceeded to implement its 
Marxist program. The ZIMCORD document 
opened with declarations that the standard 
of living of the white minority “before in- 
dependence relied on the supply of cheap 
black labour and resources appropriated 
from the indigenous population.” It an- 
nounced that “Government's policies are 
based on socialist, egalitarian and demo- 
cratic principles. ... In particular Govern- 
ment intends to re-establish justice and 
equity in the ownership of land... ." 


Moreover, Mugabe announced that its 
claim upon the world community was not 
the claim of charity or good will, but the 
claim of right. The document states: 


“There is indeed a strong and just claim 
on the resources of friends in the interna- 
tional community in the light of the urgent 
problems the country faces. Central to Gov- 
ernment's objectives and strategy is the cuss- 
tion of land distribution, ownership and de- 
velopment, It was recognized at the time of 
the Lancaster House talks that land was and 
would remain at the heart of Zimbabwe's 
political future and that the cost of its re- 
form and development, pivotal elements in 
the strategy to attain an egalitarian society, 
would be far beyond the new nation's means. 
Failure to win international support for land 
reform would not only undermine the confi- 
dence of the citizens of Zimbabwe, but also 
possible reactions to such failure would have 
disastrous consequences for the serious ram- 
ifications in the region as a whole.” 

The Reagan administration at this con- 
ference pledged $75 million for FY '83, with 
the promise of $225 million over three years. 
The aid was pledged on the basis of a docu- 
ment prepared by the Carter administration, 
the “Country Development Strategy State- 
ment” of the Agency for International Devel- 
opment. The only alteration made in the 
Carter program for Zimbabwe was a reduc- 
tion of the total three-year program from 
$275 million to $225 million. Despite the 
fact that the United States was not a partic- 
ipant at the Lancaster House talks, the U.S. 
AID document says: 


"We believe that the proposed U.S, as- 
sistance program of $275 million over three 
years should be the minimal U.S. contribu- 
tion to meeting that shortfall. The Mugabe 
government and the people of Zimbabwe be- 
lieve that the West (especially the U.S. and 
U.K.) entered certain commitments at 
Lancaster House, and there will likely be ^ 
very strong sense of reneging on promises 
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and betrayal if fairly large levels of assist- 
ance are not promised and provided.” 

The document does not rebut this ex- 
pectation, and, indeed, by implication, seems 
to support this concept of a “commitment.” 
In point of fact, the document was pre- 
pared by the same AID team that performed 
bureaucratic miracles to move emergency 
aid to Mugabe immediately after independ- 
ence in 1980. Moving with unaccustomed 
speed and flexibility, AID— 

Drastically abbreviated the documentation 
process, authorizing $22 million in grants in 
a few weeks, instead of the normal 6 to 18 
months; 

Eliminated most of the “strings” such 4s 
required conditions and tied procurement; 

Telescoped the formal negotiation-signing 
steps into a matter of days, instead of weeks, 
signing the grant on Independence Day 
(April 18, 1980); 

Accelerated dollar disbursements, made 
available to Mugabe as free foreign exchange; 
and 

Facilitated rapid implementation by rely- 
ing on the internal procedures of Mugabe's 
government for procurement and monitoring. 

This zeal to support the program described 
as "socialist" by Mugabe's own government 
is often clothed in rhetoric which suggests 
that Mugabe's Marxism is “pragmatic” and 
content to allow the "capitalist sector" to 
flourish. It also is based upon rosy projec- 
tions of growth in the Zimbabwean econ- 
omy, and hopes to boost Zimbabwe as a 
model for the rest of Africa. 

Yet the AID document itself is plain- 
ly socialist in its tone and implications. 
The document repeats the propaganda 
statements of the Patriotic Front during the 
Lancaster House negotiations when Mugabe 
and Joshua Nkomo were rejecting demo- 
cratic elections, and continuing their cam- 
paign of terrorism. It speaks of redressing 
"the inequities of the past," noting that 
"the Mugabe government is dedicated to a 
restructuring of the economy, to a redis- 
tribution of land, to an increase in the op- 
portunities and government services avail- 
able to the black majority.” 

It pays some lip service to Mugabe’s 
rhetoric about preserving the capitalist sec- 
tor, but in reality it lays out a program de- 
voted exclusively to the socialist sector and 
to Mugabe's redistribution plans. 

At the March session in Salisbury ap- 
pealing to international donors, the Mugabe 
government states that redistribution and 
welfare plans will consume 50 percent of 
Zimbabwe's GNP. The information presented 
to the Congress by the Reagan Administra- 
tion officials estimates that Mugabe's Marxist 
programs will result in a deficit approaching 
$900 million, or 37 percent of total expendi- 
tures. Inflation in Zimbabwe is currently 
15 percent and, according to recent esti- 
mates, will hit 30 percent by the end of 
the year. 


In spite of this, AID optimistically prog- 
nosticates that the rate of economic growth 
in Zimbabwe will reach 8 percent per year. 
The future of the skilled and professional 
classes in Zimbabwe is in serious jeopardy. 

The claims of some officials that emigra- 
tion is not increasing is based on net emigra- 
tion figures with skilled and professional 
emigrants balanced off against the reentry 
of untrained and unskilled remnants of the 
former guerrilla units. But the actual emi- 
gration of 17,240 for 1980 should be com- 
pared with 12,951 for 1979, or an increase 
of nearly 50 percent—the highest growth 
ever. The figures for January and February 
of 1981 show new records, almost twice as 
high as for the same period of 1980. 

Observers from Salisbury report that the 
majority of whites are either over 50 or under 
20—either too old to start a new life or too 
young to have acquired any skills or assets. 
Assets control laws limit the emigrant fam- 
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ily to a $1,400 emigration fund. Thus, the 
emigrants to Rhodesia of the forties and fif- 
ties who were required to bring in an equiv- 
alent of $32,000 in today’s dollars can take 
out only $1,400 now. They are literally 
trapped in a Marxist country. 

But those with marketable skills not re- 
quiring assets are not staying. The U.S. Em- 
bassy in Salisbury, in an official cable, tells 
the story: 

“Figures produced by the central statistical 
office show that vital skills are being lost 
through emigration. For the year 1980, Zim- 
babwe lost 6,445 skilled people and gained 
3,017. Administrative, clerical, teaching and 
engineering staff are leaving the country... 
Zimbabwe had a net loss of 69 engineers in 
1980. Departures of accountants and aud- 
itors left a deficit of 70, while production 
supervisors and general foremen left a gap 
of 35 in industry. More than 1,500 clerical 
workers and 431 adminstrative and man- 
agerial staff left the country while 480 new 
clerks and 279 managers arrived.” 

The people who can get an easy start with 
& salaried position elsewhere move fast, 
which explains why 15,000 have gone to South 
Africa alone. Many of these do not show up 
in the statistics, since they simply left "on 
vacation,” leaving their assets behind or in 
the hands of friends. 

The ZIMCORD session fulfilled the wild- 
est dreams of Mugabe's managers. Against 
the hoped for pledges of $1.7 billion, they 
got over $2 billion, including the $225 mil- 
lion from the United States and $442 million 
from the World Bank, and $61.3 million from 
the African Development Bank, to both of 
which the United States is a maior con- 
tributor. The Soviet Union was invited, but 
did not attend or make any pledges. 

The official view is that Mugabe was sup- 
ported by the Chinese Communists and Nko- 
mo by the Soviets, leading to a disinclination 
of the Soviets to now become involved. 

But the Soviets have already been allowed 
to open an embassy in Salisbury. Some 
sources report that Mugabe's secret chief ad- 
viser is Dimiss Dibengue, who was formerly 
the KGB's liaison with Nkomo. Dibengue 
spent four years in the KGB academy in 
Moscow and knows how to be flexible Now 
he has dropped Nkomo and has already ar- 
ranged for the delivery of Soviet equipment 
to Zimbabwe. 

Moreover, Mugabe has invited the Cubans 
&nd North Koreans to come to train his 
forces, and he in turn has opened bases to 
the Moscow-supported ANC (African Na- 
tional Congress) in southeast Zimbabwe to 
train for guerrilla warfare in South Africa. 
He has also sent Zimbabwean troops to Mo- 
zambique to join with Cubans and East 
Germans in training the ANC troops for 
future operations in South Africa. 

In the first extensive operation in South 
Africa the ANC terrorists fired rocket rounds 
into & major South African Army base near 
Pretoria. The Soviet-made rocket launcher 
and cartridges from AK-47 Soviet machine 
guns intensified the origin of this attack. 
President of the ANC, Oliver Tambo, an- 
nounced from his headquarters in Zimbabwe 
that this attack marks the beginning of a 
new intensified military campaign against 
the targets in South Africa. 

Zimbabwe may be turning into a good 
Marxist model for Africa but with the finan- 
cial assistance of the West. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I have the 
greatest respect for the author of the 
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amendment, but I must oppose it, on 
behalf of at least myself and I believe a 
good many of my colleagues. 

As we know, aid to Zimbabwe was 
among the first major assistance com- 
mitments of the new administration, the 
Reagan administration. I believe they 
accorded $75 million for fiscal year 1982. 
The administration, too, is being very 
vigilant with regard to the activities of 
Soviet proxies around the world. The ad- 
ministration supports—not only proposes 
but also supports—the $75 million in aid 
to Zimbabwe at this time. 

In the past, while Prime Minister 
Mugabe has obvious socialist leanings, he 
has been cool io dealing with the Soviet 
bloc. It is important to recall that when 
Zimbabwe became independent, our Na- 
tion, the United States, was the very first 
nation to establish an embassy there, and 
the Soviet Union, I believe, was the very 
last to establish an embassy. 

In the past, Zimbabwe has approached 
the West, not the East, for all forms of 
support, economic and military. I believe 
that the way to continue to influence 
events in Zimbabwe, to be sure the So- 
viets do not gain a foothold there, is for 
us to be on the ground floor of Zim- 
babwe's development. 

These North Koreans who have come 
there, presumably to train pilots, or 
whatever their purpose, will come and be 
gone before long, I imagine; but we do 
not want to see the American influence 
and the Western influence withdrawn or 
lessened in any way. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from North Carolina. On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
bg ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota (Mr. ANDREWS), 
the Senator from New York (Mr. 
D'Amato), the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. Denton), the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. DURENBERGER), the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. Garn), the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), the Senator 
from California (Mr. Hayakawa), the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Pres- 
SLER), the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
Srpson), the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
STEVENS), the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Symms), and the Senator from Connect- 
icut (Mr. WEICKER) are necessarily 
absent. 


I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Syms) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. BRADLEY), 
the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. BUMP- 
ERS), the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Burpick), the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. RoBERT C. BYRD), the Sen- 
ator from Arizona (Mr. DECONCIND) , the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Dopp), 
the Senator from Ohio (Mr. METZEN- 
BAUM), the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
Sasser), the Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Tsoncas), the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Kennepy), the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana (Mr. JOHNSTON), 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. Sar- 
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BANES) , and the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. WILLIAMS), are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. KENNEDY), would vote “nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber who 
desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 14, 
nays 61, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 327 Leg.] 
YEAS—14 


Grassley 
Hawkins 
Helms 
Humphrey 
McClure 


NAYS—61 
Hart 
Hatch 
Hatfield 
Heflin 
Heinz 


Hollings 
Huddleston 


Nickles 
Pro-mire 
Randolph 
Thurmond 
Warner 


Mitchell 
Moynihan 
Murkowski 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Pell 

Percy 
Pryor 
Quayle 
Riegle 
Roth 
Rudman 
Schmitt 
Specter 
Stafford 
Stennis 
‘Tower 
Wallop 
Zorinsky 


Melcher 
NOT VOTING—25 
Durenberger 


Sasser 
Simpson 
Stevens 
Symms 
Tsongas 
Weicker 
Williams 


Garn 
Bumpers Goldwater 
Burdick Hayakawa 
Byrd, Robert C. Johnston 
Kennedy 
Metzenbaum 
Pressler 
Sarbanes 

So Mr. Hetms’ amendment (UP No. 
509) was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion now recurs on the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy) to the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower). The Senator from Illinois 
is recognized. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE ON AMENDMENTS 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, with the 
concurrence of my distinguished col- 
league, the ranking minority member, 
and for the advice of the Senate so that 
we know just where we stand, I would 
appreciate very much any Senators who 
have other amendments than those I am 
about to list with time agreements to 
advise me. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following amendments be 
taken up in this order: The Tower 
amendment, which is the pending busi- 
ness, which can be disposed of in-—— 

Mr. TOWER. I think, considering the 
fact that we have had quite a caucus 
among the members of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee and the members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, that we 
can actually dispose of the pending 
amendment very quickly and then move 
to the amendment pertaining to special 
defense acquisition funds, and whatever 
time—I need only 2 or 3 minutes. 

Mr. PERCY. So that we would take 2 
minutes for the original pending Tower 
amendment, which will be voice-voted 
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and accepted by both sides; then 5 min- 
utes equally divided for the contingency 
fund amendment of Senator Tower, and 
Senator HELMS has a—— 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, wil the 
Senator yield at that point? I do not 
anticipate, since we have arrived at an 
agreement on this, that there will be a 
record vote on the defense acquisition. If 
the Senator from Delaware has any ob- 
jection he can voice it. 

Mr. PERCY. I would not require a rec- 
ord vote on it. A voice vote would be 
adequate. 

Then we have Senator Hetms with an 
amendment on the Japan treaty for 5 
minutes; Senator Hetms with an amend- 
ment on funding for a maximum of 10 
minutes and an amendment on El Sal- 
vador for 5 minutes. 

Following that, Senator KAsTEN has an 
amendment for 5 minutes on a contin- 
gency fund; a technical amendment by 
myself, 1 minute; Poland, 1 minute; and 
then final passage. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendments be taken in that sequence. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I will not object, 
is the chairman anticipating all of these 
amendments to be handled by voice vote? 

Mr. PERCY. To the best of the knowl- 
edge of the managers of the bill, they 
wil all be done by voice vote and final 
passage will be by—— 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ma- 
jority leader is recognized. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I congrat- 
ulate the distinguished chairman of the 
committee for attempting to expedite 
this bill. May I suggest that we proceed 
with the next amendment while we go 
through the clearance process and try to 
get the rather extensive unanimous-con- 
sent request that the chairman has now 
put. I urge Senators to give him this con- 
sent, but I understand the necessity for 
Members to consider it. 

So I would urge that the managers of 
the bill proceed to the next amendment 
while we set in motion the clearance 
process on both sides. 

Mr. PERCY. We would also ask unani- 
mous consent that no further amend- 
ments be in order as a part of the unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr. President, I, therefore, withdraw 
the unanimous-consent request at this 
time and will reframe it as soon as we 
dispose of the Tower amendment. 

Mr. TOWER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WARNER). The Senator from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that the Senator from 
Illinois is prepared to withdraw his 
amendment to the Tower amendment. 

Mr. PERCY. That is correct. I do with- 
draw the perfecting amendment to the 
Tower amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment (UP No. 505) is withdrawn. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I believe 
we can act on my amendment now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
TOWER). 
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The amendment (UP No. 504) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. TOWER. I move to reconsider the 
vote by which the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PELL. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO, 510 
(Purpose: To amend the Special Defense 

Acquisition Fund to make technical 

changes, to establish a ceiling for the Spe- 

cial Defense Acauisition Fund (SDAF) in 
title 10 section 138 and to recognize the in- 


terest of the Armed Services Committee in 
the SDAF) 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower) pro- 


poses an unprinted amendment numbercd 
510. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 9, line 20, insert “(a)” after “Sec. 
109.". 

On page 10, line 1, strike out “may” and 
insert in lieu thereof "shall". 

On page 10, lines 10 and 11, strike out “in 
short supply within the Department of De- 
fense", 

On page 10, line 12, insert "have not been 
fulfilled and" after “Forces”. 

On page 11, line 19, strike out “$350,000,- 
000" and insert in lieu thereof "such dollar 
amount as is prescribed in title 10, United 
States Code, section 138(g)". 

On page 11, line 21, insert “on security as- 
sistance” after “material”. 

On page 11, line 21, insert “and as part of 
the annual written report to the Congress 
required bv section 139(a) of title 10, United 
States Code, regarding procurement sched- 
ules for each weapon system for which 1und- 
ing authorization is required" after "Con- 
gress”. 

On page 12, after line 22, add the follow- 
ing new subsections (b) and (c): 

(b) Section 138, title 10, United States 
Code is amended by adding immediately fol- 
lowing subsection (f) the following new sub- 
section: 

"(g) the size of the Special Defense Acqui- 
sition Fund established pursuant to Chap- 
ter 5 of the Arms Export Control Act may 
not exceed $350,000,000 in fiscal year 1982 and 
$700,000,000 in fiscal year 1983." 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, this 
amendment is to that section that estab- 
lishes the special defense acquisition 
fund, which is a special revolving fund 
for the procurement of materiel and 
services in advance of foreign orders for 
military sales and to enhance the Presi- 
dent’s ability to fulfill urgent require- 
ments of allied and friendly forces while 
minimizing adverse impacts on the 
readiness of U.S. forces. 

I think both of our committees—the 
Foreign Relations Committee and the 
Armed Services Committee—strongly 
recognize the need and the importance 
of establishing the special defense 
acquisition fund. 

I would offer my commendation and 
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congratulations to the Senator from 
Ilinois. the distinguished chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, and to 
the ranking minority member, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PELL) for having crafted this leg- 
islation to establish this fund. It is enor- 
important. 
We cr ndn that I propose makes 
some minor technical changes. The 
thrust of it is simply this, Mr. Presi- 
dent—and I want to select my words 
carefully here because we are establish- 
ing legislative history and I want to 
make sure that what I say is not incon- 
sonant with the understanding that Sen- 
ator BEN has, who has been particu- 
larly active in this. 

The chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee and I have agreed, along with 
other members of the committee—a 
number of us have been involved—that, 
in terms of jurisdiction over the special 
defense acquisition fund, the Foreign 
Relations Committee will continue to 
have its present review of transfers to 
foreign countries of defense equipment 
and articles procured by the special de- 
fense acquisition fund. The Armed Serv- 
ices Committee would have legislative 
jurisdiction over the special defense ac- 
quisition fund, including the ceiling of 
the fund and procurements to be made 
with the fund. 

Now, let me further clarify that. What 
this simply means is that the Armed 
Services Committee will have jurisdiction 
over the funds themselves, will establish 
the ceiling for the fund, will decide what 
will be procured under the fund, but the 
Foreign Relations Committee will retain 
its traditional jurisdiction over the 
transfer of any equipment or materiel 
that is purchased by that fund. That 
would remain the legislative jurisdiction 
of the Foreign Relations Committee. 

Mr. BIDEN. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I think that 
the statement by the Senator from 
Texas, is a very succinct manner, ex- 
plains what we have agreed to. I think 
that is how we all agree that it should be. 

I do not believe that we in the Foreign 
Relations Committee should be in the 
business of determining whether or not, 
with those funds, we should be buying 
a tank or a bazooka or an airplane. That 
is within the province and expertise of 
the Armed Services Committee. 

This is new legislative territory. It is 
& brand new fund. It is a new idea and, 
I think, a necessary idea to help give the 
Chief Executive Officer of the United 
States of America the flexibility to deal 
with emergencies. 

The second half of this agreement in 
this new legislation that we are setting 
out here today is that the foreign policy 
aspect of that fund comes into play once 
one decides where that tank, bazooka, or 
airplane is to go, to whom it will be 
transferred or sold. And that is within 
the traditional province and jurisdiction 
of the Foreign Relations Committee. 

This agreement, as we all understand 
it, would keep it where it is. 

I emphasize, again, I do not think the 
special defense acquisition fund ceiling 


should be set bv us in the Foreign 
Relations Committee, what procurement 
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will take place under it, nor how it will 
be housed and the accounting for it, be- 
cause, and I emphasize again, that ex- 
pertise lies within the Armed Services 
Committee. 

One last point to my colleagues who 
may not be familiar with the way in 
which the fund would work. Essentially, 
what happens is a foreign military sale 
takes place, and the receipts, those dol- 
lars that we make on the sale, are what 
make up this fund that we are establish- 
ing. So, instead of that money being un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, which has jurisdiction 
over foreign military sales, that money is 
going to go into this fund which will be 
totally under the jurisdiction of the 
Armed Services Committee. 

I would like to—and I mean this sin- 
cerely—thank the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee for being so 
amenable and cooperative. I think we 
have reached a reasonable understand- 
ing that keeps the traditional jurisdic- 
tion, but, more importantly, facilitates 
the interest of this country by the estab- 
lishment of the fund. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. PERCY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I should 
also like to indicate to all members of 
the Armed Services Committee and the 
Foreign Relations Committee that this 
has been a very harmonious working out 
of the situation, which I think facilitates 
greatly our ability to be prepared to help 
our allies and our friends and be in a 
position where we can deliver it. We will 
have the jurisdiction over where it goes. 

But I can assure the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee that I feel 
strongly about the necessity for this spe- 
cial defense acquisition fund. We have 
hurt ourselves in the past and looked bad 
to our allies and our friends, in compari- 
son with the Soviet Union. 

So the necessity for this fund is very 
great. The members of the Foreign Re- 
lations will not have jurisdiction over the 
amount. That is entirely the jurisdittion 
of the Armed Services Committee. We 
will certainly support the creation of that 
fund and we will benefit as a result of it 
by not drawing out of inventory the 
eauipment which is needed for our own 
forces. We will have this special fund 
and we will make it much more readily 
available, then, when it is needed by our 
friends and allies and those nations that 
we wish to support abroad. I support the 
amendment and suggest that we are 
ready for a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The cues- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (UP No. 510) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. TOWER. I move to reconsider the 
on by which the amendment was agreed 


Mr. PERCY. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ma- 
jority leader is recognized. 

TIME LIMITATION AGREEMENT 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, if I could 

have the attention of Senators, I won- 
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der—could I have the attention of Mem- 
bers? Would the Chair ask for order, 
please? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I will ad- 
vise the distinguished managers of the 
bill that our clearance process is com- 
plete on this side. Let me restate the re- 
quest as I understand it to have been put 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
committee. 

That the following amendments would 
be in order and no other amendments 
would be in order: A Helms amendment 
dealing with the Japanese treaty; a 
Helms amendment dealing with the 
funding cut; a Helms amendment deal- 
ing with El Salvador; a Kasten amend- 
ment dealing with contingenty; a Percy 
technical amendment; and a Percy Po- 
land amendment. 

Mr. PERCY. And amendments in the 
second degree to those amendments. 

Mr. BAKER. All right. 

Mr. President, no other amendments 
would be in order except the second- 
degree amendments to the amendments 
stated. 

Mr. President, I do not have with me 
time limitations. 

Mr. PERCY. We have reached time 
agreements. Japan, 5 minutes; El Sal- 
vador, 5 minutes; cut in aid dollars, 10 
minutes; Percy technical 1 minute; 
Percy Poland, 1 minute; Kasten, 5 min- 
utes; and final passage can be at the 
leader's discretion, either by a rollcall 
vote or a voice vote. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I include 
in my unanimous consent request the 
time limitations just described to be 
egually divided and controlled in the 
usual form. In the case of second degree 
amendments, I provide for the same 
amount of time as the first degree 
amendments. 

Mr. PERCY. Does the leader wish a 
rollcall vote on final passage? 

Mr. BAKER. I do not, but I believe 
another Member may reauest it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. PELL. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject in connection with the Kasten 
amendment, we may want to have a roll- 
call vote on that. 

Mr. BAKER. The request does not 
touch the question of rollcall votes. I 
suggest that we proceed to consider that 
item by item. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, would the 
distinguished majority leader add to his 
unanimous consent reauest that all roll- 
call votes, if held, would be limited to 
10 minutes, except that if there is a 
rollcall vote on final passage it would be 
15 minutes? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I genu- 
inely regret I cannot. I have an objec- 
tion and Members are some distance 
from the floor in some cases. Five min- 
utes will not make a lot of difference. I 
would like to accommodate that request. 
That would be my personal preference. 
But I cannot include it. 

Mr. PERCY. At least I can try. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HELMS. Reserving the right to 
object, I wish to inquire if the El Sal- 
vador amendment was included. 
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Mr. BAKER. It is included. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? There being no objection, it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Chair and 
all Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 511 
Purpose: To limit the total amount of funds 
( authorized to be appropriated by this Act 
which may be obligated or expended) 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
HELMS) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 511. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 84, between lines 2 and 3, in- 
sert the following: 

LIMITATION ON THE OBLIGATION OR 
EXPENDITURE OF FUNDS 

Sec. 716. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act, not more than 94 per 
centum of the funds authorized to be appro- 
priated by this Act shall be obligated or 
expended. 

(b) In order to comply with the limitation 
contained in subsection (a), the head of 
each agency to which funds are appropri- 
ated pursuant to this Act shall determine 
the extent to which funds available to such 
agency for any activity, program, project, 
type of materiel assistance, or country will 
not be obligated or expended. 

(c) Nothing in this section authorizes an 
increase in the amount available for any 
activity, program, project, type of materiel 
assistance, or country. 

On page 84, line 4, strike out “Sec. 716." 
and insert in lieu thereof "Sec. 717.". 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, this 
amendment would simply go half as far 
with respect to spending in the foreign 
aid bill as the President has asked us to 
do on other programs. It proposes a 6- 
percent reduction. If the truth be known, 
and if a poll could be taken of the Amer- 
ican people, the vast majority of them, 
I believe, would prefer that the $5,770,- 
000,000 authorized by this legislation 
would remain at home and would be re- 
turned to the taxpayers so they could 
ror the money or save it as they see 

All this amendment does, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is to suggest that the Congress re- 
duce foreign aid by 6 percent. At least 
we can give America some relief from 
the economic burden with which they 
are faced. I think we can dip into the 
foreign aid account to give that much 
relief to our citizens. 

I commend Bill Fulbright's book, 
"The New Myths and Old Realities," in 
connection with this amendment. 

Mr. President, one of the former Mem- 
bers of this body, J. William Fulbright, 
who served as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, once wrote a 
book entitled “New Myths and Old Real- 
ities.” In that book, of course, he iden- 
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tified his point of view with reality, and 
that of his opponents’ with myth. And 
while reality often has a number of in- 
terpretations, the myths of our society 
tend to be cast as great, unassailable 
principles that politicians attack only at 
great risk. 

One of the most sacred myths of our 
age is foreign aid. To disparage the mas- 
sive transfer of wealth from the so-called 
developed nations to the undeveloped 
ones is to risk at least the sarcastic wit 
of the New York Times staff. 

The ideologs of the foreign aid es- 
tablishment have developed their own set 
of arguments in an effort to explain 
away the failures of more than three 
decades of foreign aid. The first response 
to failure is their favorite: It failed be- 
cause it was too meager. If only a few bil- 
lion more dollars had been pumped in 
project “A”, “B” or “C”, it would have 
been a grand success. 

The second favorite argument is that 
there were too many strings attached to 
the foreign aid which prevented local 
initiative, and thus success. Frankly, I 
can sympathize more with that argu- 
ment, for I have seen closeup examples 
of massive Federal bureaucracy stifling 
the success of seemingly worthwhile 
projects. The incompetence of bureau- 
cratic hierarchy to deal with simple 
problems is not confined to boondoggles 
funded here at home. 

There are other arguments which have 
varying degrees of truth to them. For ex- 
ample, some apologists for foreign aid 
claim that the United States was dis- 
pensing money for foreign policy pur- 
poses and not to promote development. 
That certainly seems to ring true, though 
I do not know if our policy-oriented give- 
aways have proven any more successful 
than our so-called development-oriented 
giveaways. 

An interesting aspect of the debate 
over the validity of foreign aid today is 
that it is being joined not only by those 
who have received largess from various 
foreign aid organizations and lobbying 
groups, but also by such eminent scholars 
as Prof. Peter T. Bauer of the London 
School of Economics and Dr. Robert 
Nairn, presently in Thailand working on 
a development project. 

Their concerns are not too different 
from ones I have heard expressed by a 
wide number of individuals who worry 
that foreign aid is simply not an effective 
foreign policy tool. Drs. Bauer and Nairn 
contend that if capital should be pro- 
vided to the so-called less developed na- 
tions, there should be good reason to be- 
lieve that such capital will be put to pro- 
ductive use—and not simply to provide 
a fillip of consumption. In other words, 
in order to justify taking resources from 
the United States and putting them in 
another nation, there should be a ra- 
tional economic reason: that is, there 
must be a decent return on investment. 

Perhaps a simple analogy might be 
instructive. If I have a thousand dollars 
and I seek to invest it, it makes good 
sense that I will place it where it makes 
the best return on that investment, with 
certain allowances for safety and 
liquidity. 

If, instead, I were to put my thousand 
dollars elsewhere in a less secure in- 
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vestment, the future becomes poorer for 
me and my family. In addition, poorly 
investing my thousand dollars has an- 
other important economic impact. If I 
do not put my resources where they pro- 
vide the best return, what happens to 
those enterprising and productive busi- 
nessmen who need the money I might 
have lent? What happens to those who 
would have most efficiently used my 
money and because of their efficiency 
could have paid me the best return on 
it? Economic activity that otherwise 
would have taken place does not because 
of my decision to allocate my resources 
in a less sound investment. 

Well, what happens with foreign aid? 
The Congress of the United States and 
the State Department make the gran- 
diose asertion that they can make deci- 
sions concerning foreign investment 
better than the marketplace. In effect, 
Congress and the administration say 
“We will use the taxing power of the 
Federal Government to usurp the mar- 
ket’s decision over the use of more than 
$5 billion worth of American resources 
and we will send them to various places 
as we see fit.” 

The impact is clear: Resources are not 
only being put to uses which are less 
productive for ourselves and our Nation; 
those resources therefore are not avail- 
able for use in efficient economic opera- 
tions that might have claimed that 
capital had it been allowed to stay in 
the private sector. 

Now, it is a fair guess that somewhere 
in the hundreds of schemes that will be 
funded by this legislation before us to- 
day, there are a few projects that will 
provide a good return on the American 
taxpayers’ investment. Chances are, too, 
that those projects could be financed 
through the private sector. Chances are 
that somebody else, perhaps in the pri- 
vate sector in each country now receiv- 
ing U.S. aid, would pick up the tab for 
those high return projects that exist if 
Uncle Sam were not so ready with the 
checkbook. 

There are other side effects involved 
with the misallocating of capital. It is 
not only the misallocation of capital 
which will leave our Nation poorer in 
the long run—who can deny that Amer- 
ican enterprise could more productively 
make use of the billions in this bill? 

It is not only the fact that down the 
road the lack of production that results 
from the misallocation of these resources 
will mean a smaller tax base in the fu- 
ture and smaller Federal revenues in the 
future. It is also that the world as a 
whole will be poorer. 

With ever-increasing misallocation of 
resources, we sacrifice the future of the 
poor worldwide. 


Dr. Bauer, to whom I referred earlier, 
contends that the foreign aid establish- 
ment has made recipient nations poorer 
for their experience. Foreign aid has en- 
couraged and in effect subsidized prac- 
tices in various nations which has driven 
capital from their shores. 

Is it surprising that there is invest- 
ment in certain countries, with an ac- 
companying economic growth and a ris- 
ing standard of living, while in others, 
there is stagnation and starvation? To 
perhaps oversimplify the problem faced, 
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there is generally little or no encourage- 
ment for investment in the poorest na- 
tions. There is no encouragement for lo- 
cal investment, no incentives for the na- 
tion’s populace to do anything except 
subsist on the dole. 

Mr. President, if the truth be known, 
the American people—the vast majority 
of them—would prefer that the $5.77 
billion authorized by this legislation re- 
main at home, to be returned to the tax- 
payers so that they can spend the money 
or save it as they see fit. 

Perhaps they will invest that money 
so that it will increase the ability of 
American companies to do business 
abroad. This would benefit the private 
sector in foreign countries, and give more 
long lasting benefits than any dole that 
the United States may decide to hand 
out at its whim. 

We could give Americans a much wel- 
comed “tax cut,” if you will, by not au- 
thorizing any foreign aid at all. I am 
not so naive as to believe that the Sen- 
ate will go that far—yet. But it may be 
that some day the Senate will authorize 
no money for foreign aid, when the pub- 
lic becomes sufficiently fed up with such 
giveaways and demands that Congress 
stop them. 

No, today, all I suggest is that the 
Congress cut foreign aid by 6 percent. 
At least we can give Americans some 
relief from the economic burdens they 
are faced with. Can we not dip into the 
foreign aid account to give relief to our 
citizens? Surely, we can do that. Surely, 
we in the Senate can see fit to cut this 
authorization by 6 percent. I urge my 
colleagues to support this amendment. 

I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
& sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
RANDOLPH) be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Who seeks recognition? 

The Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PELL. How much time remains to 
the opposition? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Five 
minutes. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I think this 
across-the-board 6-percent cut is a sub- 
stantial cut from the President’s own 
request. 

I believe strongly that we have to re- 
duce Federal expenditures but we ought 
to do it not in a slashing way but in 
a highly selective way. The foreign policy 
interests of the United States are at 
stake. I would hope that we would offer 
& substitute amendment which would be 
more selective in its approach. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a substitute amendment on be- 
half of myself and cosponsored by Sen- 
ator PELL and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised by the Parliamentarian 
that until such time as all time has 
expired, a second-degree amendment 
would not be in order. 
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Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. 

The Chair is informed that it is a 
perfecting amendment and is not in 
proper form. 

Mr. BAKER. Mi. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum and ask unani- 
mous consent that it not be charged 
against either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
amendment be temporarily laid aside so 
the Chair may recognize another Senator 
to call up another amendment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The Senator from North Carolina is 
recognized. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 512 


(Purpose: To restrict the provision of assist- 
ance to land reform in El Salvador) 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I send an 
unprinted amendment to the desk and 
ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
HELMS) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 512. 


Mr. HELMS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that further reading be dispended 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 84, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 


RESTRICTION ON AID TO EL SALVADOR 


Sec. 716. None of the funds authorized to 
be appropriated in this Act or any other 
provision of law may be made available, di- 
rectly or indirectly, for the provision of 
assistance to El Salvador for the purpcse 
of providing technical assistance or credit 
assistance to any stage of planning and im- 
plementation of the program for land expro- 
priation and/or reform, or assistance for 
any programs for publicity, promotion, legal 
assistance and services, education, or any 
technical assistance for land reform pro- 
grams, or for the purpose of planning or 
executing the confiscation. nationalization, 
acquisition, or expropriation of any agri- 
cultural or banking enterprise, or the prop- 
erties or stock shares which may be per- 
taining thereto. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, this 
amendment would get the United States 
out of supporting land reform in El 
Salvador in any way, shape, or form. As 
most Senators are aware, present law 
prohibits U.S. aid funds from s'pvort- 
ing planning for compensation or com- 
pensation for land reform in El Salvador. 
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However, that prohibition would be 
deleted by the committee amendments. 
In the opinion of the Senator from North 
Carolina, that deletion is a grave error; 
in fact, we should be going in the other 
direction and make the prouijdluon 
broader. That is exactly what my present 
proposal would do, Mr. President; it 
would reinstate present law in the bill 
and make it stronger. 

I know that there are many Senators 
in this Chamber who are sympathetic to 
the idea of land reform—that is, if the 
land reform is taking place in some other 
country. Somehow, we seem to think that 
the rules of justice and personal rights 
are suspended when we are dealing with 
countries where we do not have to run 
for reelection. We seem ready to believe 
that every other country in the world is 
somehow benighted and that its people 
are oppressed if the standard of living is 
not exactly on a par with the United 
States. We also seem to think that 
fundamental economic laws can be sus- 
pended, abrogated, or ignored in the 
desire to apply instant social justice. 

Mr. President, El Salvador is a coun- 
try which has been the victim of land 
reform. I use the word “victim” advisedly, 
even though land reform may have been 
applied in all good faith. But the un- 
happy reality of land reform’s failure 
now stares us in the face. Why does the 
Reagan administration continue to cling 
to the romantic promises of land reform 
in the face of such evidence, Mr. Presi- 
dent? Perhaps it would help to look at 
the reasoning used by its supporters. 

The arguments in favor of land reform 
in El Salvador may be divided into two 
kinds: The arguments proposed by the 
Carter administration in making land 
reform the cornerstone of U.S. policy in 
that beleaguered country, and the argu- 
ments proposed by the Reagan adminis- 
tration after land reform had wrecked 
the economy, undermined the social 
system, instituted widespread instability 
and thoroughly polarized the social 
classes. The arguments of the Carter ad- 
ministration were inspirational; they 
were visionary; and they depended on a 
unique understanding of three basic con- 
cepts which justified a policy which, 
when approached in the light of com- 
monsense, was totally unjustifiable. His- 
tory, they argued, demanded land re- 
form; justice demanded it; and politics 
demanded it. 

History demanded land reform, ac- 
cording to the Carter administration, be- 
cause the winds of change were blowing, 
always to the left. No longer did we have 
to harbor an inordinate fear of com- 
munism: communism was now the wave 
of the future. In fact, according to James 
Cheek, who served as Chargé in El Sal- 
vador in 1979 and 1980, just prior to the 
arrival of Ambassador Robert White, 
Central America needs a system of mod- 
erate Marxism to achieve stability and 
avoid violence. 

I am gratified, Mr. President, that 
someone was willing to call this system 
of so-called reforms by its proper name. 
With the support which the Carter ad- 
ministration gave the Marxist Sandinis- 
tas and in the light of the many initia- 
tives of then-U.N. Ambassador Andrew 
Young in Africa, this sense of the his- 
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torical necessity of Marxism in lesser- 
developed countries was broadly and 
consistently espoused by the Carter ad- 
ministration. 

But justice, too, demanded land re- 
form, according to the Carter logic. 
When Robert White testified before the 
Foreign Relations Committee last year, 
he said that: 

Capitalism in El Salvador is an alliance 
between large landholders, business inter- 
ests and the Army, designed to reap maxi- 
mum profits, give minimum benefits and 
minimum salaries, prevent any kind of or- 
ganization of the peasantry or the workers, 
and pay as little as possible in taxes into the 
public treasury, and to permit corruption 
that was rampant in the government of El 
Salvador. 


The Marxist interpretation of capital- 
ism levels such charges against capital- 
ism whenever Marxist parties cannot 
exercise total control over the society. 
Furthermore, advocates of the Carter 
policy pointed to a mythical 14 families 
who ruled Salvador with an iron hand. 
State Department spokesman Hodding 
Carter boasted—boasted—that the U.S. 
policy in El Salvador was well known, 
and that it consisted of supporting basic 
reforms that will give all of the people 
a more adequate share in the wealth of 
the country. So, in the view of the Carter 
administration, past injustices demanded 
radical refótms to bring about future 
justice. 

I want to address the questionable as- 
sumptions of the Carter logic, Mr. Pres- 
ident, but first, let me mention the third 
pillar of the reform ideology. It is based 
on a political judgment; namely, that the 
peasants would support the guerrillas if 
the Government of El Salvador did not 
deliver the radical land reform that the 
guerrillas were promising them. As they 
say in El Salvador, we had to “steal the 
banners” of the leftist guerrillas, so they 
would no longer attract the peasants to 
their ranks. Ambassador White stated 
the political argument in terms of 
stability: 

“No Salvadoran government can stay 
in power,” he told our Committee, “un- 
less it embarks on a broad program of 
reform.” 

Mr. President, I am sorry to be the 
bearer of the bad news to this Chamber. 
But the situation in El Salvador must be 
understood clearly in this country in 
order for us to focus our policy as much 
as possible on the remedies which will 
most effectively deal with the problems 
there. The bad news, Mr. President, is 
that the assumptions of the Carter ad- 
ministration were sadly misinformed, 
even deformed. 

Mr. Cheek thought that the wave of 
history was moving inexorably to the 
left; when he was replaced by Robert 
White in El Salvador, Mr. Cheek re- 
turned to the State Department to guide 
U.S. policy in Central America, and that 
benign, even benevolent view of Marxism 
which he and others have sown has now 
reaped a harvest of what the present 
administration correctly perceives as a 
Marxist threat to Central America which 
the United States cannot ignore. 
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History is not on the side of the Marx- 
ists, Mr. President, although Marxists 
think it is; and it ill serves the policy of 
the United States for our policymakers 
to steal that banner from the Marxist 
lexicon. History is on no one’s side, Mr. 
President, except those humble enough 
to learn from it. 

What about the allegation that El 
Salvador's system of land tenure was 
unjust? To substantiate that charge, 
Mr. White pointed to figures which 
showed that the top 10 percent of Salva- 
doran landowners owned 78 percent of 
the land. Is that unjust, Mr. President? 
Perhaps Americans will not find it so. 
The Library of Congress tells me, for ex- 
ample, that in Illinois, only 5 percent of 
the landowners own 57 percent of all the 
land; in North Carolina, the top 5 per- 
cent of the landowners own 69 percent of 
the land. Indeed, if we compare the total 
for the U.S. figures to those of El Salva- 
dor, Mr. President, we find that they 
actually exceed the concentration of land 
ownership in that country. 

Mr. President, I have the official statis- 
tics from the Natural Resources Eco- 
nomics Division, Economic Research 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
The pattern of land ownership varies, as 
we might expect. In almost every State, 
less than 5 percent of the landowners 
own more than 50 percent of the land. 
In fact, the national average for the 
United States is that 75.1 percent of the 
land is owned by only 5 percent of the 
landowners. In fact, 48 percent of the 
land is owned by less than 1 percent of 
the landowners. That means that nearly 
one-half of the United States is owned 
by 1 percent of the landowners. 


I want to emphasize that this is 5 per- 
cent and 1 percent of the landowners, 
not the population as a whole. If the 
statistics were worked up on ownership 
as a percentage of the population, the 
results would be even more dramatic. 


But what if you consider only farm 
and ranch land? The statistics show that 
over half of all U.S. farm and ranch land 
is owned by only 5 percent of the land- 
owners—in fact, 52 percent. Finally, 30 
percent of the farm and ranch land is 
owned by 1 percent of the landowners. 

The bottom line, Mr. President, is that 
75.1 percent of the land in the United 
States is owned by 5 percent of the land- 
owners, while in El Salvador, the figures 
cited are 78 percent of the land owned by 
10 percent of the landowners. So I think 
it is fair to assume that the situation is 
worse in the United States—providing 
we agree that such statistical analyses 
tell us anything about social justice. Per- 
haps we should have land reform in the 
United States before we impose it on 
hapless smaller nations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the two tables showing the con- 
centration of landownership and farm- 
land ownership in the United States be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
onp, as follows: 
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TABLE 2.—Concentration of landownership in 
the United States for farm and ranch land 
by region and State 

Proportion of 

acreage held by: 

Largest 5 Largest 1 

percent of percent of 

landowners 
[In percent] 
State and region: 
Northeast 


New Hampshire ___ 
New Jersey 
New York 


1 Revised, excluding Alaska. 


Source: Natural Resources Economics Di- 
vision, Economic Research Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I am not 
about to suggest that we send a procon- 
sul to Illinois to initiate radical reforms 
there. I would also beg of the Senators 
in this Chamber that they refrain from 
doing so with the land in the great State 
of North Carolina. What I am saying, 
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Mr. President, is that we should not sup- 
port these policies anywhere—in North 
Carolina, in Illinois, or in El Salvador. 
Indeed, there were no “14 families” af- 
fected by the land reform in El Salvador; 
there were hundreds of families, expro- 
priated and allowed to leave with only 
the clothes on their backs. 

Thousands more are threatened by the 
impending phase two. They are afraid to 
plant their crops because of the very real 
danger that, should they be expropriated, 
they will be left responsible for paying 
off the loans they took out. They secured 
these loans with crops which they can no 
longer harvest; but they would have to 
keep on paying interest and paying prop- 
erty taxes, all on the land which was 
taken from them by decree. 

Mr. President, what sense of justice 
does this portray to a nation in search 
of rule by laws and not by men—guerril- 
las or otherwise? Right now, the United 
States has committed tens of millions of 
dollars to private sector aid in El Sal- 
vador, while with the same breath we 
embrace a set of programs which defies 
every fundamental principle which a pri- 
vate sector needs for its very survival. 

Last, Mr. President, the Carter doc- 
trine embraced land reform as a politi- 
cal necessity; without it, we were told, no 
government could withstand the guerril- 
la pressure from the left. In fact, Mr. 
President, these reforms have played into 
the guerrillas’ hands. Listen to what 
Peter Bauer, reknowned economist at the 
London School of Economics and au- 
thority on foreign aid, has to say about 
D Mr: Mr. Bauer cannot believe 
that: 


Large-scale aid still goes to governments 
whose policies directly impoverish their sub- 
jects, for instance by forced collectivization 
of farming, expulsion of the most productive 
groups, suppression of private trade and in- 
dustry and restriction of the inflow of capital. 


Mr. President, the land expropriations 
and the nationalization of the banking, 
export and agricultural processing in- 
dustries in El Salvador have combined 
to impoverish the economy of El Sal- 
vador. We are now at the point where 
the guerrillas have realized that their 
best opportunity lies in terrorism which 
exacerbates that economic collapse. Just 
last week the guerrillas, aided, we are 
told, by Cuban experts, destroyed the key 
bridge that connects western El Salva- 
dor, including the capital, with the east- 
ern third of the country closest to Marx- 
ist Nicaragua. 

The economy of El Salvador cannot 
long function without that vital link, 
and the leftists know it, and they know 
that land reform has already destabilized 
the economy of that country. The guer- 
rillas realize that the promised benefits 
of land reform evaporate in the harsh 
light of the reality of its failure to pro- 
duce. And they know that such failure 
will cause the peasants to turn in their 
hunger to the left in unprecedented num- 
bers. In short, Mr. President, land re- 
form in El Salvador has been a made- 
to-order prescription for the guerrilla 
victory there. 

It is not only the former landowners 
who consider this program a failure, Mr. 
President. The guerrillas, of course, 
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think they could do the job better. Both 
radical and traditional church spokes- 
men point to the many shortcomings of 
the programs. 

Representatives of the private sector— 
not on the right, Mr. President, but at 
the very center of El Salvador’s poten- 
tial for productivity—recently demanded 
that the agrarian reform laws be thor- 
oughly revised to correct the injustice, 
insecurity, and disruption they had 
caused. And the list goes on, Mr. Pres- 
ident. In the Cayetano cooperative, un- 
employment and poverty have set in, and 
the new peasant “owners” of the land 
are renting it out to small farmers as 
pasture. At the nearby San Francisco 
Guajoyo cooperative, which was formed 
some 6 years ago, peasants complain 
that the nationalized banks are favoring 
the government-run co-ops with the 
credit which is so necessary—but so 
scarce—for planting. 

The irony of the situation, Mr. Pres- 
ident, is that U.S. aid funds go to both 
private- and government-run co-ops, 
and our aid to the private sector goes by 
necessity through nationalized banks. In 
a touch of humor, perhaps, the Govern- 
ment of El Salvador tells us that the 
newly formed government cooperatives 
are really private sector entities, since 
they are owned by the peasants. 

Mr. President, to consider these once- 
productive farms that have been expro- 
priated by national decree, which are 
guided by government technicians and 
political directors, which depend on the 
nationalized banks for their credit, and 
which must sell their product through 
nationalized export companies—to con- 
sider these collectives as “private sec- 
tor"—and thus technically eligible for 
the U.S. aid loans which are targeted to 
the private sector in El Salvador—is 
ludicrous. 

Thus, Mr. President, the Carter ad- 
ministration argued: “bring on land re- 
form. History, justice, and politics de- 
mand it.” Let the record show, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the so-called reforms have 
been historical failures; that they have 
made impossible any sense of justice for 
workers, producers, property owners, and 
investors; and that they have driven a 
political wedge into the productive heart 
of the Salvadoran society. 

Mr. President, we have discussed thus 
far the assumptions which informed the 
Carter policies whose consequences we 
know all too well: in Central America 
alone, we have Marxist Sandinistas 
firmly established in Nicaragua, continu- 
ally consolidating their power and send- 
ing aid to revolutionaries throughout 
Latin America. Those countries who are 
friends of the United States are isolated, 
sut off from American aid, and threat- 
ened by insurgents, backed by Cuba and 
Moscow, who perceived in the Carter 
doctrine a green light for the red tide. 
These guerrillas agree that Marxism is 
necessary for Central America—indeed, 
for all the Americas. 

Mr. President, it is puzzling that the 
Reagan administration has accepted at 
face value the policy of land reform 
which the Carter administration peddled 
in Central America. Certainly, the new 
administration does not agree with the 
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peculiar sense of history, justice, and 
political judgment that motivated the 
Carter policy. Then, what could have 
caused the Reagan State Department to 
embrace and subsidize socialism? Unfor- 
tunately, it seems that this administra- 
tion is motivated by a single principle in 
supporting, in the words of Assistant 
Secretary Enders, land reform “now and 
in the future" in El Salvador. The Rea- 
gan policy aspires to only one goal: 
pragmatism. 

Mr. Enders is an articulate and per- 
suasive spokesman, Mr. President. He 
has represented us firmly and clearly in 
the challenging combination of circum- 
stances which face our hemisphere. It 
thus causes a twinge of curious unfamil- 
iarity to hear the rather hollow ring of 
his justification for this administration's 
seal of approval for the land reform pro- 
gram. Listen to how he addressed the 
problem in his highly touted speech on 
El Salvador of July 16, 1981: 

How can a country beset by so many trou- 
bles get from here to there? The first thing 
to say is that promises must be kept, One 
can debate endlessly about El Salvador's 
land reform— whether the takeover of the 
big farms might have a high penalty in lost 
production for export, whether one can give 
clear title to over 200,000 individual peasant 
workers, and so forth, But the changes that 
have already taken place are real. The issue 
is no longer whether land reform is advis- 
able or not. The issue now is how to con- 
solidate and perfect what has been done. 


Mr. President, I am afraid Mr. Enders 
has missed the point—a critical point— 
in coming to this conclusion. Oh, it 
would be so welcome if it were possible 
merely to sweep all the past under the 
rug and, as he puts it, “consolidate and 
perfect what has been done.” Unfortu- 
nately, Mr. President, such an approach 
would obliterate not only the past, but 
the future. Had our Founding Fathers 
rejected the notion of independence, try- 
ing instead to “consolidate and perfect” 
what had been done under George HI, 
things would have been quite different 
in our part of the world. 

Instead, they had the courage to ad- 
dress certain fundamental self-evident 
truths, on the basis of which they made 
some fundamental but far-reaching con- 
clusions. In the opinion of the Senator 
from North Carolina, the time has come 
to consider some fundamental realities 
of our policy toward El Salvador. We 
should not shirk such a responsibility 
merely because it is another country, not 
our own, which is being ravaged by pro- 
grams of ruinous nationalization and 
expropriation. We should not avoid the 
hard questions only because we find it 
more convenient to overlook the painful 
realities which they reveal. 

Mr. President, I am afraid that Mr. 
Enders has chosen the path that seems 
to spell an easy way out for the United 
States. If he were right, if we could ac- 
cept even the faintest promise of an 
eventual happy ending to the scandal of 
land reform in El Salvador, then I would 
find it very hard indeed to differ with 
his judgment. But I cannot accept a con- 
clusion which every principle of history, 
social justice, and economics shows to be 
invalid. And, Mr. President, the verdict 
has been rendered on land reform and 
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socialism throughout the world and in 
El Salvador. They do not work. They are 
failures. It is impossible to follow the 
suggestion of Mr. Enders that we ignore 
the arguments pro and con and, as he 
says, "consolidate and perfect what has 
been done.” It would be no more re- 
sponsible than a physician discovering 
cancer in a patient, noting the damage 
that had been wrought by that dread 
disease, and then sewing him back up 
without treating it. The only result of 
consolidation and perfection of socialism, 
is the ever-wider, ever more efficient, dis- 
tribution of misery and poverty. The 
facts in El Salvador are plain to see. 


The first stage of the land reform in 
El Salvador, the expropriation of all 
farms over 1,236 acres in size, was con- 
summated in March 1980. Although our 
State Department pushed to have the 
second phase, which would have confis- 
cated all farms larger than 250 acres, 
completed by November 1980, according 
to Salvadoran officials, that phase has 
not yet been initiated because of the total 
chaos resulting from phase I. 


Phase III, which makes all rented land 
the property of the tenant, involving 
thousands of expropriations, is inching 
along 16 months after its implementa- 
tion by decree in April of 1980. And the 
ruinous results can be seen in the agri- 
cultural sector. Since the onset of the 
reforms, overall agricultural production 
in El Salvador has decreased, although 
the planting of corn, a subsistence crop, 
has increased, since those who can no 
longer expect to plant cotton for export 
and cash plant corn to eat. The area 
planted in beans, rice, sorghum and cot- 
ton in 1981 is lower than 1980 levels. 

President Duarte told us during his 
visit here that sugar production had in- 
creased, but he neglected to add the sad 
fact that much of it will go unprocessed 
because the newly nationalized sugar 
mills are too incompetent to handle the 
load; consequently, exports this year are 
expected to reach only 30,000 tons, 58 
percent below the levels of 1978-79. Of 
course, that export function has been 
nationalized as well, and sugar is not the 
only export crop to have suffered. 

The Coffee Producers’ Association has 
complained strenuously that the redtape 
and mismanagement of the Government- 
run export markets have aggravated the 
problems brought on by the low world 
price for coffee. Even the government’s 
very production figures are disputed by 
the independent associations of growers 
of various crops. For instance, the official 
government figures for estimated cotton 
production for 1981-82 are 40 percent 
higher than those of the Cotton Growers’ 
Association of El Salvador, which has at- 
tacked the depressed conditions which 
the reforms have brought to that dimen- 
sion of agricultural production. 

Mr. President, I am sorry to nudge 
aside a very romantic, very appealing 
concept of “reforms,” with all the good 
and wholesome things that word con- 
notes, and put before you the unhappy, 
unlovely reality of the Salvadoran ex- 
periment in expropriation and redistri- 
bution, which Mr. Duarte himself ac- 
claims as the most radical, the most 
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thorough ever to have been attempted 
in Latin America. The point is, and I 
think Mr. Enders understands this now, 
it would not take “endless debate” to 
determine the failure of the Salvadoran 
reforms. His comments acknowledge the 
woeful situation, but, he says, “stiff up- 
per lip. We have to muddle through, make 
the best go of it we can." 

Mr. President, I think that might be 
very useful, even valid advice—for the 
Government of El Salvador. Indeed, they 
must play the pragmatist—they consider 
the reforms to be the basis of their pol- 
icy, and feel wedded to them, warts and 
all. I do not think that applies to the 
Government of the United States, how- 
ever, with the same force. In fact, it 
would be false pragmatism for us to pur- 
sue such logic, and it would be a grave 
mistake. 

Frankly, Mr. President, there is a lot 
of money at stake here. T'wo years ago, 
in fiscal year 1980, the United States 
sank $22.5 million into the land reform 
program in El Salvador; in fiscal year 
1981, that figure fell to about $10.5 mil- 
lion; and next year the projected amount 
is almost $22 million. At the same time, 
the United States intends to give a total 
of about $30 million to the private sector 
in El Salvador. We plan to try to stimu- 
late the sagging economy of the country 
by giving them a shot in the arm, in the 
form of credit with which to purchase 
needed goods of U.S. origin. 


Mr. President, no one disputes El Sal- 
vador's need for economic vitality. In- 
deed, it is clear that the economy there 
is on the brink of collapse. Is this the 
time for the United States to devote $30 
million to private sector development, 
while it contributes $22 million to pro- 
grams which are designed to expro- 
priate, intimidate, and debilitate the pri- 
vate sector? 


Let us put aside, for the moment, the 
unique difficulty which the land reform 
program presents to the accountability 
function; the inability to audit the co- 
operatives adequately; the invitation to 
corruption which accompanied the crea- 
tion of a vast new government bureauc- 
racy to oversee production, organiza- 
tion, export sales, and banking; forget 
the worm-infested cotton at La Carrera, 
once the showcase of the private sector; 
forget the unemployed owners of the 
San Caetano cooperative; forget the cat- 
tle at the Santa Clara cooperative that 
have disappeared. 


Let us focus on the fundamental con- 
tradiction in a policy which dedicates 
$30 million to helping the private sector 
in El Salvador and $22 million to de- 
stroying it. Is there any logic in such 
@ policy, Mr. President? Is there any 
justification, other than that of the 
sheer zealotry of devotion to socialism as 
8 goal of development economics? 

Mr. President, our constituents do not 
always understand foreign aid. They 
know that development cannot be ex- 
ported to another country; it must come 
from within. How can we go to them 
and explain the contradictions of the 
economic policy of the present admin- 
istration in El Salvador? I think Ronald 
Reagan spelled out his position quite 
clearly in his recent speech at the World 
Bank, where he said: 
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Only when the human spirit is allowed to 
invent and create, only when individuals are 
given & personal stake in deciding economic 
policies and benefiting from their success— 
only then can societies remain economically 
alive, dynamic, prosperous, progressive and 
free. 

Trust the people. This is the one irrefuta- 
ble lesson of the entire postwar period con- 
tradicting the notion that rigid government 
controls are essential to economic develop- 
ment. 

The societies which have achieved the 
most spectacular, broad-based economic 
progress in the shortest period of time are 
not the most tightly controlled, nor neces- 
sarily the biggest in size, or the wealthiest 
in natural resources. No, what unites them 
all is their willingness to believe in the magic 
of the market place. 

Everyday life confirms the fundamentally 
human and democratic ideal that individual 
effort deserves economic reward. Nothing is 
more crushing to the spirit of working people 
and to the vision of development itself than 
the absence of reward for honest toil and 
legitimate risk. So let me speak plainly: We 
cannot have prosperity and successful de- 
velopment without economic freedom. Nor 
can we preserve our personal and political 
freedoms without economic freedom. 

Governments that set out to regiment 
their people with the stated objective of pro- 
viding security and liberty have ended up 
losing both. Those which put freedom as the 
first priority also find they have also pro- 
vided security and economic progress. 

The domestic policies of developing coun- 
tries are likewise the most critical contribu- 
tion they can make to development. Unless 
& nation puts its own financial and economic 
house in order, no amount of aid will pro- 
duce progress. Many countries are recogniz- 
ing this fact and taking dramatic steps to 
get their economies back on a sound footing. 
I know it’s not easy—but it must be done. 

Only with a foundation of sound domestic 
policies can the international economic sys- 
tem continue to expand and improve. My own 
Government 1s committed to policies of free 
trade, unrestricted investment and open cap- 
ital markets. The financial flows generated 
by trade investment and growth capital flows 
far exceed official development assistance 
funds provided to developing countries. 


Mr. President, if there is one thing 
that Ronald Reagan's election symbol- 
izes, it is & return to sound economic 
principles. In recent months we have 
seen this primarily in terms of domestic 
policy, but it lies at the foundation of 
our approach to foreign policy and de- 
velopment economics as well. Consider 
the words of Secretary of State Alexan- 
der Haig, taken from the address which 
he recently delivered to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations: 


Growth for development is best achieved 
through reliance on incentives for in- 
dividual economíc performance. The indi- 
vidual 1s the beginning, the key element, and 
the ultimate beneficiary of the development 
process. 

Suppression of economic incentives ulti- 
mately suppresses enthusiasm and inven- 
tion. And the denial of personal freedom can 
be as great an obstacle to productivity as 
the denial of reward for achievement. 

History cautions against regimes that reg- 
iment their people in the name of ideals yet 
fail to achieve either economic or social 
progress. Those governments that have been 
more solicitous of the liberties of their peo- 
ple have also been more successful in secur- 
ing both freedom and prosperity. 

The United States can offer what it knows 
best from its own experience. We have seen 
the policies which encourage private initia- 
tives will promote better resource allocation 
and more rapid economic growth. 
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Mr. President, I agree with President 
Reagan and Secretary Haig. And I do 
not understand why, when they embrace 
such sound economic and social prin- 
ciples, their policies in El Salvador reject 
those very principles in favor of Socialist 
structures, where signs are posted to 
read, like the one at the Santo Tomas 
cooperative, “We do not want any indi- 
vidualism here.” Is it logical, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the team of technicians that 
posted such signs is financed by U.S. tax- 
payers’ dollars? 

Mr. President, when the representa- 
tives of AID testified before our commit- 
tee last May 4, I asked for an explanation 
of the ways in which they spent Ameri- 
can funds on the land reform. I ask 
unanimous consent that the reply be 
printed in the Recorp, along with other 
AID documents on El Salvador's land 
reform programs. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EL SALVADOR: THE AGRARIAN REFORM PROGRAM 

In March 1980, the Salvadoran Revolution- 
ary Government issued Decree Number 153 
or the Basic Law of Agrarian Reform. The 
following month Decree 207 was issued. The 
latter has come to be known as the “Land 
to the Tillers” law. Those two Decrees pro- 
vide the legal basis for a three-phased trans- 
fer of the ownership of large estates to those 
individuals who had previously been asso- 
ciated with the estates as hired laborers or 
sharecroppers. What follows is a brief decrip- 
tion of those three phases and some of the 
progress and problems that have been asso- 
ciated with their implementation. 


L. PHASE I: 
The first phase of the agrarian reform be- 


gan on March 6, 1980 when the Basic Law 
of Agrarian Reform was proclaimed. That 
same day, the Salvadoran Land Transforma- 


tion Institute (ISTA) began intervening 
properties. ISTA 1s the principal implement- 
ing entity of the agrerian reform and 1s spe- 
cifically charged with land expropriation, 
purchase, and indemnification. The large 
farms are being transferred to beneficiaries 
in the form of cooperatives at present jointly 
managed with ISTA. 

Under Phase I, 282 farms have been trans- 
ferred to 38,000 cooperative members and 
their families. The amount of land involved 
in these transfers totals 214,033.9 hectares or 
528,877.77 acres. (See Table I). The coopera- 
tives have been formed by offering to those 
individuals living on or near the affected 
farms, who were regular or seasonal employ- 
ees of the operation, the opportunity to join 
in the cooperative ownership and manage- 
ment of the farm. In each case of cooperative 
formation, the members have selected a pres- 
ident and board of directors who are respon- 
sible for establishing operating policies and 
the provision of general guidance to farm 
management, technicians, and fellow cooper- 
ative members. 


Reserve rights of previous owners 
(See table 2) 

Decree 153 established reserve rights for 
prior owners of affected lands. The reserve 
rights determines and protects the legal 
maximum amount of land any individual or 
legal entity may own. The celilng is between 
247 and 370 acres depending upon the qual- 
ity of the land and may be increased by 20% 
if the owner maintained or increased pro- 
ductivity or otherwise improved his land be- 
tween the effective date of Decree 153 and the 
date of intervention and also complied with 
labor and social security laws. 

Affected land owners were given one year 
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from the date their property was intervened 
to claim their reserve rights. 

Determination of reserve rights are estab- 
lished in the following manner: 

a. The land owner initially files a claim 
indicating the lands and assets he would like 
to retain; 

b. The cooperative indicates its concur- 
rence with the ex-landowner or whether it 
has an alternate proposal; 

€. ISTA's Board of Directors acts as final 
arbitrator, reconciling differences between 
landlord and cooperative and approving a 
final binding definition of the reserve rights; 

d. Appeals by previous owners are referred 
to ISTA's Board of Directors; 

e. All final definitions of reserve rights 
require on-site inspections to determine the 
quality of land (which determines the size 
of the reserve right); equitable division of 
farm lands and assets required to create two 
independent, viable farm units with access 
to roads, water utilities, etc.; and delimit the 
physical boundaries of the reserve right. 


Indemnification of former landowners (See 
table 3) 


The indemnification process commences 
once the extent of the owner's reserve rights 
have been determined and the net land and 
assets to be surrendered to the cooperative 
have been identified. 

The law specifies that compensation shall 
be based on: 

The 1976/77 property tax value as declared 
by the owner; 

Where no declared tax value exists, owners 
may estimate the value, which ISTA may 
accept or reject. ISTA Board's arbitration of 
the assigned value is final. 

The torm of compensation (cash and/or 

--3 u on the size of the hold- 
ing and the type of asset. The following 
CUuipeusation scuequle has been established: 

Land, 100 percent of the value to be can- 
celled with agrarian reform bonds for pro- 
perties over 1235 acres. 

Livestock and machinery, 25 percent in 
cash and 75 percent in five-year bonds bear- 
ing 7 percent interest. 

Agro-inaustry and processing plants, 20 
year agrarian reform bonds bearing 6 percent 
interest. 

There are 3 classes of agrarian reform 
bonds; the class awarded in a given instance 
aepends on land use and tenurial patterns. 


II. PHASE I: 

Phase II of the reform (the application of 

Decree 153 to land holdings between 247 and 
1235 acres) has not been implemented. 


II PHASE III; DECREE 207 (LAND-TO-THE- 
TILLER) 

A. Background: As was mentioned earlier, 
Decree 207 was proclaimed by the Govern- 
ment of El Salvador on April 28, 1980. Its 
purpose was to broaden the reform, to in- 
clude tenants, sharecroppers, and other small 
farmers who had worker parcels of land with- 
out the benefit of title. These campesinos 
have been given preferential right to acquire 
up to a limit of 17 acres of land that they 
had previously worked. The effect of Decree 
207 is to legally establish secure ownership 
rights for an estimated 125,000 small farm- 
ers who cultivate approximately 444,600 acres 
and are the potential beneficiaries of this 
program. 

B. Implementation: Implementation be- 
gan in December, 1980, with the establish- 
ment of FINATA (National Financial Insti- 
tute for Agricultural Lands). FINATA now 
has approximately 300 employees in 81 field 
offices throughout the country. 

Democratic farmer organizations, who were 
influential in establishing the Land-To-The- 
Tiler reform, now play an active role in its 
promotion and implementation. 

The actual preparation of application doc- 
uments are carried out in the FINATA field 
offices. 
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Once completed, a beneficiary receives a 
recelpt that confirms user rights and access 
to production credit. 

To verify the information contained 1n the 
application FINATA must: 

l. Identify "tillers" who have the legal 
right to claim a particular parcel’ of land; 

2. Identify that parcel and prepare a legal 
description; 

3. Identify the current owner; 

4. Determine the land's value; 

5. Negotiate agreements or administrative- 
ly resolve any disputes; 

6. Record the action into the cadastral 
system; 

7. Register this transaction in the land 
registry records; 

8. Issue a provisional title; 

9. Publicize these provisional transactions 
to assure that the rights of others who be- 
lieve they have rights to the affected lands 
have an opportunity to contest; 

10. Establish financial records to permit 
the beneficiary to make amortization pay- 
ments and pay applicable taxes; 

11. Establish records to compensate form- 
er land owners; 

12. Issue bonds and make cash payments. 

Upon verification of the application (8 
above), the beneficiary receives his provi- 
sional title. Definitive titles will be issued 
when valuations are determined for compen- 
sating former owners and scheduling land 
payments by beneficiaries. 


In the period between February 18 and 
June 19, 1981, FINATA recelved from poten- 
tial beneficiaries 14,007 applications for land 
titles. Over the next year, conditions per- 
mitting, FINATA estimates it will process 
60,000 to 70,000 additional applications. The 
applications received to date represent 10,981 
new beneficiaries (an applicant can file on 
more than one plot, up to the 17 acres limit) 
and 40,478 acres. 


These beneficiaries represent a portion of 
El Salvador small tenant farmers, sharecrop- 
pers and renters. To date, due to legal prop- 
erty identifications procedures which require 
site visits, only 380 provisional titles have 
been issued. Extensive work with cadaster 
maps will shortly resolve some of the prop- 
erty identification problems. The granting of 
an additional 3,000 provisional titles is 
planned by the end of July 1981. Work on 
property registration publication and valu- 
ation (not AID assisted) which will permit 
the conversion of these provisional titles to 
permanent land titles continues. 


PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 


During 1980 and 1981, the agrarian reform 
process in El Salvador has had to contend 
with the violence and economic problems 
that have afflicted the country. Crops and 
farm machinery have been burned. Co- 
operative leaders and members have been 
killed or have disappeared. As a result of 
the intense violence or insecurity in some 
parts of the country, 22 cooperatives have 
been abandoned. Other cooperatives have 
encountered operating and social-political 
problems. In a recent report prepared by 
ISTA, it was reported that 55 coopera- 
tives have encountered operating problems 
and another 22 have had to contend with 
socio-economic problems that have affected 
their operations in one form or another. 
Few of those cooperatives, however, have 
been abandoned. Other cooperatives have 
encountered operating and social-political 
problems. In a recent report prepared by 
LS.T.A., it was reported that 55 coopera- 
tives have encountered operating problems 
and another 22 have had to contend with 
socio-economic problems that have affected 
their operations in one form or another. Few 
of those cooperatives, however, have been 
abandoned and all managed despite those 
problems, to harvest crops during the 1980— 
1981 crop year and to initiate preparations 
for 1981-1982. 
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The Salvadoran agrarian reform has had 
the misfortune of coming into existence at 
the same time that the country has had to 
contend with serious and continuing de- 
clines in the prices earned by its principal 
agricultural export commodities. This has 
been especially true of coffee, sesame, and 
basic grains. While this has placed a burden 
on the entirety of the national economy, it 
has been especially difficult for the newly 
organized and largely inexperienced agrarian 
reform cooperatives. In the final analysis, 
commodity prices could prove the most criti- 
cal factor in the success or failure of the 
Salvadoran agrarian reform effort. 

The timely delivery of production inputs, 
particularly credit, to the reformed sector 
has been problematic, but there the record 
is marked with some important achieve- 
ments. During 1980 the national financial 
system extended in the form of production 
credit an estimated $95,000,000 to the re- 
formed sector. 

Over half that amount was repaid through 
the earnings made on the sale of last year’s 
crops. Of the other half approximately 
$20,000,000 will need to be refinanced because 
of low commodity prices or because short 
term loans were acquired for purposes that 
would have been better served with medium 
or long term credit. In the I.S.T.A. report 
that was mentioned above, the agrarian re- 
form cooperatives earned high marks for 
their management of the production credit 
that was lent to them. Had market conditions 
been more favorable for producers, their per- 
formance might have been more impressive. 


TABLE 1.—EL SALVADOR: IMPACT OF THE LAND REFORM 
PHASE I 


(June 29, 1981] 


Department fw 


TABLE 2.—EL SALVADOR: STATUS OF RESOLUTION OF 
PHASE I—RESERVE RIGHTS 


[June 29, 1981) 


page an Oe ee tt ROUND 
make use of 
Source: ISTA. (Department of Planning). 
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TABLE 3.—COMPENSATION STATUS OF THE LAND REFORM—PHASE | 
[US. dollars (June 29, 1981)] 


This 
Source: 


Cases already Compensation Gases pending 

approved (actually paid) compensation 
36 
$11,174,800.00 


1,043,880.00 
6,852,840.00 

750,320.00 
2,521,160.00 
1,174,084.00 


12,348,884.00 
9,314.40 
1,164,769.90 


59 23 
$25,981,720.00 t $14,806,920.00 


1,949,080.00 
18,527,720.00 
896,520.00 
4,608,400.00 
2,287,450.00 
28,269,170.00 


18,641.20 
2,268,808.80 


15,920,286.00 
9,326.80 
104,039.20 
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TABLE 4.—EL SALVADOR: ESTIMATED AREA AND FARMS AFFECTED BY THE LAND REFORM PROCESS 
{une 29, 1981) (acres)] 


Er SALVADOR AGRARIAN REFORM MONTHLY 
Report, Aucust 26, 1981 


1. BACKGROUND 


The following is the second of a continuing 
series of monthly reports detailing the Sal- 
vadoran Agrarian Reform’s implementation 
progress. These reports are being prepared in 
an effort to inform AID/W in a timely and 
systematic fashion regarding the Reform's 
progress. Data cited here have been supplied 
by GOES officials responsible for the imple- 
mentation of the Reform's component activi- 
ties. Additional information and appropriate 
definitions may be obtained through the pre- 
vious monthly report and two Mission brief- 
ing documents dated 5/27/81 and 6/25/81. 
Those documents are on file with LAC/CEN 
and LAC/DR/RD. 

2. PHASE I (DECREE 153) 


a. Total number of properties intervened 
under the authority of Decree 153: 315. 

Cooperative members: 32,116. 

Estimated total beneficiaries, including 
family members: 224,812. 

Land area affected: 547,556 acres. 

b. Property owners compensated as of last 
reporting period (1.e., as of 7/24/81): 47. 

Total compensation paid as of 7/24/81 for 
47 properties: $27,866,810. 

c. Property owners compensated during this 
reporting period (7/24/81 to 8/25/81): 5. 

Amount paid: $6,530,683. 

Form of payment: Cash, $75,923; bonds, 
$6,454,760. 

d. A total of 52 properties have been pur- 
chased as of 8/25/81, costing $34,397,493: 
Cash, $2,866,733; bonds, $31,530,760. 

e. An additional 73 properties have been 


Phase 1 Phase l! 


1,235.50 and over 
528,877.77 
143: 


247.10 to 1,235.50 
2 847,249.07 
236 


approved for compensation settlement, which 
are expected to total $46,403,038 of which 
$4,356,355 will be in the form of cash payment 
and $42,046,683 in agrarian reform bonds. 

f. Number of properties presently pending 
compensation approval: 190. 

g. Property titles issued to cooperatives: 1. 

As of last period (7/24/81): 0. 

During this period: 1. 

Cumulative as of 8/25/81: 1. 

Note: Additional property title transfers 
to co-ops are being processed. Issues which 
have to be resolved prior to the issuance of 
titles and their transfers to co-ops include 
the scheduling of final mortgage payments, 
determining the size and nature of outstand- 
ing bank loans against affected properties, 
and the drawing up of state co-op participa- 
tory management contracts. The issuance 
and transfer of Phase I titles is a priority 
item in the GOES Agrarian Reform agenda. 


3. PHASE II 


As stated in previous report, Phase II im- 
plementation has been postponed indefi- 
nitely. 

4. PHASE III (DECREE 207) 


a. Number of direct beneficiaries: 17,862. 
Direct beneficiaries are defined as those 
individuals who have submitted petitions 
under the terms of Decree 207 for title to 
the lands they have worked under some sort 
of sharecrop, rental, or service arrangement. 

Total beneficiaries: 107,172. 

The number ting total beneficiar- 
ies is derived by multiplying the number of 
direct beneficiaries by six (6), & procedure 
intended to account for the direct benefi- 
ctaries and their family members. 
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b. Land area affected under Decree 207: 
68,212 acres. 

c. Title petitions filled: As of last period 
(7/24/81) : 19,015. 

During this period (7/25/81 to 8/25/81): 
4,286. 

Cumulative to date (8/25/81): 23,301. 

Under the provisions of Decree 207, an in- 
dividual may submit petitions for title to 
more than one parcel of land so long as the 
total intended transfer does not exceed the 
seven (7) hectares (17.3 acres) limit estab- 
lished under Decree 207. 

d. Provisional titles granted: As of previ- 
ous reporting period (7/24/81): 1,440. 

During this period (7/24/81 to 8/25/81): 
3,442. 

Cumulative as of 8/25/81: 4,882. 

e. Definitive titles granted: 

As of 7/24/81: 0. 

As of 8/25/81: 0. 

Cumulative: 0. 

f. Property owners compensated as of 
8/25/81: 0. 

Explanatory Note: The administrative and 
legal conditions that must be satisfied prior 
to the issuance of & definitive title are com- 
plex and tengthv. Among other things, the 
value of the land to be transferred must be 
assessed in a manner consistent with terms 
set forth in Decree 207 and the value of any 
mortgage associated with the affected prop- 
erty must be determined. 


EL SALVADOR AGRARIAN REFORM MONTHLY RE- 
PORT, JULY 30, 1981 


A. BACKGROUND 


The following is the first of monthly prog- 
ress reports for AID/W information. Data 
cited are official GOES figures. The purpose 
is to provide a mechanism for responding 
to inquiries regarding progress of El Sal- 
vador's agrarian reform program. Background 
definitions and data can be found In two 
reports hand carried to AID/W dated 5/27/81 
and 6/25/81. Both should be available 
through LAC/CEN of LAC/DR/RD backstops. 


B. PHASE I (DECREE 153) 


1. Total number of Phase I properties: 282. 

Cooperative members: 31,800. 

Total beneficiaries: 217,784 (includes fam- 
ily members). 

Land area affected: 528,878 acres. 

2. Property owners compensated as of last 
period: 33 (6/24/81). Compensation paid: 
Cash: $1,518,497; Bonds: $16,091,560. 

€. “¿up vWwutio compensated this pe- 
riod: 14 (7/24/81). Compensation paid: 
Cash: $1,272,313; Bonds: $8,984,440. 

*. Total compensation paid to date, 47 
properties: $27,866,810. 

5. Additional properties approved for com- 
pensation settlement: 64 (7/24/81)—Cash: 
$3,790,368; Bonds: $35,642,044. 

6. Properties pending compensation ap- 
proval: 171. 

7. Property titles Issued to cooperatives: 

As of last period: 0 (6/24/81). 

This period: 0 (6/24/81 to 7/24/81). 

Cumulative to date: 0 (7/24/81). 

Note: Initial issuance of property titles to 
co-ops is still pending. Issues to be resolved 
include final mortgage arrangements, out- 
standing bank loans against properties and 
co-op/state participatory management con- 
tract. GOES continues to plan for earliest 
possible issuance of Phase I titles. 


C. PHASE II 
Indefinitely postponed. 
D. PHASE III (DECREE 207) 


1. Number of direct beneficiaries: 14,735. 

Total beneficiaries: 88,410 (includes fam- 
ily members). 

2. Land area affected: 54,961 acres. 

3. Applications for titles filled: As of last 
Period: 12,815 (6/12/81). This period: 6,200 
(6/12/81 to 7/24/81). Cumulative to date: 
19,015 (7/24/81). 
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4. Provisional titles granted: As of last 
period: 52 (6/12/81). This perlod: 1,388 
(6/12/81 to 7/24/81). Cumulative to date: 
1,440 (7/21/81). 

5. Definitive titles granted: As of last pe- 
riod: 0 (6/12/81). This period: 0 (6/12/81 
to 7/24/81). Cumulative to date: 0 (7/24/81). 

Note: Definitive titling pending deter- 
mination of values for compensation and 
mortgage values of affected properties. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the re- 
strictions of section 721 are deleted in 
the present bill as it emerged from com- 
mittee. My amendment would restore 
the restrictions of section 721 and would 
clarify the intent of the legislation to 
restrict any U.S. funds from going to the 
land reform process at any stage of 
planning, implementation, direct or in- 
direct technical assistance, and support 
services, as well as restricting credits 
and other financial mechanisms which 
are meant for the private sector from 
being diverted to the nationalized land 
reform properties. 

There is one dimension of the situa- 
tion in El Salvador which must be un- 
derstood here: Within the ruling junta, 
there are many tendencies; some mem- 
bers are inclined to pursue “dialogue,” 
as they choose to call it, with the left, 
with whom they feel much more at home 
than with the center forces who consti- 
tute the majority of Salvador’s popula- 
tion. It is at their insistence, spurred on 
at critical points by zealous in the Amer- 
ican Embassy in San Salvador during the 
last administration, that the radical na- 
ture of these so-called reforms was 
driven home; and I assure you, Mr. 
President, that there are more moderate 
forces within the forces of opinion in 
that country who recognize the need for 
a voice of reason during this time of 
crisis. We can give those forces of mod- 
eration critical and much-needed sup- 
port at this decisive moment in Salva- 
doran history, Mr. President, if we only 
reach to the foundation of principles 
which have nurtured the search for free- 
dom and peace in our own history. 

It is sad to note that many cynics in 
Latin America think that if they but 
utter the sacred phrase “private sec- 
tor,” they can take the taxpayers of the 
United States for all they can get. Iam 
sorry that we sometimes encourage such 
behavior; for instance, in Nicaragua, 
those firms eligible for aid which we 
have earmarked for the “private sector” 
are defined by our own AID officials as 
any firms of which the Government does 
not own a controlling interest. So, to be 
on the safe side, and to encourage even 
those Socialists who affect public policy 
decisions in El Salvador which will be 
paid for with U.S. funds, this amend- 
ment requires that no nationalized or 
redistributed properties can qualify for 
the U.S. aid which is intended to help 
the private sector. 

Mr. President, it is bad enough that 
much of our aid to the private sector in 
El Salvador must be channeled through 
nationalized banks; but this amendment 
makes clear the understanding that na- 
tionalized properties redistributed in the 
land reform program are not to be con- 
sidered “private sector” entities for the 
purposes of determining eligibility for 
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U.S. private sector loans, which are also 
contained in our overall program for El 
Salvador. 

Mr. President, it is clear that many of 
these grave concerns have not been ade- 
quately addressed, as I have already illu- 
strated. It is time that we stopped send- 
ing ambiguous and confusing signals to 
the international community: My 
amendment is in harmony with the prin- 
ciples ennunciated by President Reagan 
and responsible economists worldwide 
and in the major policy speeches of the 
President and the Secretary of State 
quoted above. 

It is time that we stopped asking the 
American taxpayer to foot the bill for 
socialist experiments in foreign coun- 
tries which need to liberate their mar- 
kets, not nationalize them. It is time that 
we stop financing the breakdown of the 
Salvadoran economy and concentrated 
our efforts instead on the rebuilding of 
the foundation of a growth-oriented 
productive sector based on private own- 
ership, the defense of human rights, in- 
cluding property rights, and the protec- 
tion of law-abiding citizens from the 
terrorist guerrillas who have vowed to 
bring El Salvador to its knees. 

Throughout Latin America, through- 
out the world, the world should know 
where we stand, Mr. President. Do we 
stand for growth or stagnation? State 
control or individual initiative? Freedom 
or socialism? A strong, vibrant economy 
or a collapse which can only aid the 
guerrillas? Mr. President, I believe the 
choice is clear. 

Mr. President, I think this was an 
amendment on which the distinguished 
chairman of the committee will have a 
substitute amendment—meaning the 
land reform amendment—and I would 
be willing to yield back my time so it may 
expedite matters and so that he can be in 
I in sending his substitute to the 

esk. 
UP AMENDMENT 513 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment in the nature of 
a substitute and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Chair wishes to inquire, has all 
time been yielded back on both sides so 
that we may proceed with the considera- 
tion of the substitute amendment? It is 
the Chair’s understanding that the pro- 
ponents have yielded back, but they are 
not clear as to the position of the other 
side. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I have just 
one explanation. The substitute amend- 
ment is now current law. Let us make 
that clear. 

Mr. President, I yield back my time on 
the original Helms amendment No. 512. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the clerk will 
state the substitute amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy) pro- 
poses an unprinted amendment numbered 
513 as a substitute to the unprinted amend- 
ment numbered 512. 

In lieu of the language proposed to be 
inserted, insert the following: 

“Sec. . None of the funds authorized to 
be appropriated by this Act may be made 
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available for the provision of assistance to 
El Salvador for the purpose of planning for 
compensation, or for the purpose of com- 
pensation, for the confiscation, nationaliza- 
tion, acquisition, or expropriation of any 
agricultural or banking enterprise, or of the 
properties or stock shares which may be per- 
taining thereto.” 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I believe 
we have had an explanation of the 
amendment and the reading of the 
amendment. We are ready for a vote, and 
I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HELMS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the substitute amend- 
ment. 

The substitute amendment (UP No. 
513) was agreed to. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. PERCY. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the first degree 
amendment, as amended. 

The amendment (UP No. 512), as 
amended, was agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 514 
(Purpose: To express the sense of the Con- 

MD respect to Japan and security 

in 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an unprinted amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 


The Chair inquires if the Senator from 
North Carolina wishes to have his first 
amendment continued to be set aside 
temporarily. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I believe 
that the distinguished chairman and his 
staff are still working on their modifica- 
tion of that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair needs such ‘a request before we can 
proceed with this amendment. 

Mr. HELMS. I make such a request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
HELMs) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 514. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 84, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 

JAPAN AND SECURITY IN ASIA 

Src. 716. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) current trends in the course of inter- 
national relations require greater efforts on 
the part of the United States and its allies 
in defending democratic values and ideals; 

(2) Japan is a vital member of the demo- 
cratic family of nations and. has the eco- 
nomic means to devote a greater share of 
its government expenditures to defense; 

(3) efforts to enhance international peace 
and security, particularly in the northeast 
Asian region, will require credible defense 
efforts by the United States and Japan; and 
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(4) in the joint communique signed by 
Japan's Prime Minister and the President of 
the United States in Washington on May 8, 
1981, the Government of Japan and the 
Government of the United States agreed on 
the necessity of increasing defense efforts. 

(b) It is the sense of the Congress that— 

(1) consistent with the Treaty of Mutual 
Cooperation and Security Between the 
United States of America and Japan, signed 
at Washington on January 19, 1960, both 
Japan and the United States should redou- 
ble their efforts to resist the challenges of 
the Soviet Union to security in Asia; 

(2) as & tangible sign of commitment to 
international peace and security, the Gov- 
ernment of Japan should increase its defense 
expenditures; and 

(3) the President should as soon as prac- 
ticable announce plans to enter into nego- 
tiatlons with the Government of Japan to 
update the terms of the Treaty of Mutual 
Cooperation and Security Between the 
United States of America and Japan, with 
the objective of establishing a full partner- 
ship and closer cooperation in sharing the 
burden of the common defense. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I am con- 
cerned about the lack of responsiveness 
of the Government of Japan to the re- 
peated requests made of Japan to in- 
crease their share of the collective de- 
fense burden of the West. 


Today, the Japanese economy and the 
Japanese people enjoy a degree of secu- 
rity that is bought and paid for in large 
measure by the American taxpayers. I 
believe that the Japanese spend some- 
thing in the order of $11 billion annually 
for defense, while the United States pays 
$160 billion. 


This was appropriate at a time when 
the Japanese economy was a small frac- 
tion of the American counterpart. But 
thanks, in part, to a generous sharing of 
American technology and the American 
market for Japanese products, and the 
willingness of the American people to 
carry the overwhelming burden of col- 
lective defense, Japan was able to make 
maximum benefit of her own industrious 
and inventive work force to construct 
one of the world’s most powerful econo- 
mies. 


Events in Afghanistan and other signs 
of growing Soviet adventuresomeness 
around the globe have convinced many 
people that a greater collective defense 
effort is required by the West. The feel- 
ing was that a few more dollars spent 
today might discourage the Soviets from 
engaging in even more dangerous activi- 
ties that could spiral out of control into 
war. 


The Carter administration requested 
of the Government of Japan that they 
too make a significantly greater contri- 
bution to the collective Western defense 
effort, particularly in view of the very 
low base from which Japan is starting. 

The Reagan administration has made 
similar requests. And to date, the re- 
sponse has been most disappointing. De- 
lays, evasiveness, vague hints at future 
possible efforts in the defense area have 
characterized much of the official Japa- 
nese response. 

And in the meantime, the Japanese 
trade deficit with the United States has 
grown to staggering levels—most recent- 
ly in the order of 15 billions of dollars. 

Thus, the Japanese continue to have 
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the benefit of the best of both possible 
worlds: Expanded access to the Ameri- 
can market and continued shifting of 
the defense burden to the American tax- 
payer. Clearly this cannot continue in 
this light. 

I think the time has come to go right 
to the heart of the matter of United 
States-Japanese security arrangements, 
and renegotiate the Japanese-American 
Security Treaty. The purpose of this 
would be to get formal Japanese con- 
currence to provide the manpower and 
hardware to carry out specific functions. 
I have in mind an expansion of the 
Japanese Navy to protect the sea lines 
from the Persian Gulf to the Japanese 
Islands. And I have in mind an expan- 
sion of Japanese air power to provide 
protection of a specific area around 
Japan. 

The United States presently has & 
need to concentrate more of our military 
power to theaters other than East Asia. 
Yet, a power vacuum would invite the 
Soviets to fill it, which would not be in 
either American or Japanese interests. 

For this reason, it is important for our 
Japanese friends to face up to their own 
responsibilities, and make a modest sacri- 
fice on behalf of defense. It will, in any 
case be a small sacrifice compared to 
that which the American people make 
year in and year out. 

But, the stalling and evasiveness by 
the Japanese Government on this critical 
matter of mutual interest must end. We 
need to see some significant and tangible 
results, and we need to see them soon. 

This amendment would call upon 
Japan to increase its defense expendi- 
tures as a tangible sign of commitment 
to international peace and security, and 
calls upon the President to enter into 
negotiations with Japan to update the 
mutual security treaty with the objective 
of establishing a full partnership for the 
common defense. 

Mr. President, the distinguished 
chairman and I have discussed this 
amendment, and it is my purpose to 
withdraw the amendment, provided he 
will be willing to give me assurance that 
hearings will be held on this subject at 
the appropriate time: 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the distinguished Senator for 
raising this issue. He joined me when 
we sent a joint letter, signed bv 37 other 
Senators, to Prime Minister Ohira, sim- 
ply indicating that Japan should and 
must do more for its self-defense, for 
the common defense, and in the area 
of humanitarian assistance. The Japa- 
nese have responded in a very forth- 
right way. At that time, they sent 50,000 
tons of rice to Kampuchea, and they 
started to talk earnestly about the mod- 
ernization of their self-defense force. 

I believe that the question of U.S. 
security interests in Asia should be the 
topic of hearings and that such hear- 
ings can be held in an expeditious man- 
ner. The issue of U.S. security interests 
in the Far East will be considered as one 
of the primary topics in our upcoming 
hearings on East-West relations. I hope 
Senator Hetms will participate actively 
in those hearings. 

I oppose this amendment because I 
believe it will be counterproductive. 
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We would all like Japan to increase 
its defense capability. But we should 
not overlook some of the significant ad- 
vances Japan is now making in strength- 
ening its security posture: 

An ambitious program for moderniz- 
ing Japan’s self-defense force includes 
acquisition of such major U.S. equip- 
ment as the F-15, P-3C, and E-2C. The 
Japan Defense Agency's proposed 1982 
budget will accelerate procurement of 
these systems. 

Japan has steadily increased its host 
nation support for U.S. forces in Japan. 
Such support comes to about $1 billion, 
with increasing amounts being spent 
each year for U.S. facilities and costs of 
our labor force in Japan. We are discuss- 
ing further expansion of Japan's cost- 
sharing programs. 

Under the guidelines for United 
States-Japan defense cooperation adopt- 
ed in 1978, United States and Japanese 
military staffs meet regularly to work 
out joint contingency plans and coopera- 
tion in fields such as logistics, communi- 
cations and intelligence. They have made 
substantial progress. 

Japan has also made some progress in 
security-related areas. In the wake of 
the brutal Soviet invasion of Afghani- 
stan, Japan made generous aid offers to 
Turkey and Pakistan to bolster their 
ability to stem internal economic disinte- 
gration as well as external aggression. 
Japan has increased its aid to Thailand 
and has taken on a large portion of the 
financial burden generated by the ref- 
ugee crisis in Southeast Asia. Japan 
did not send a team to the Moscow Olym- 
pics and increased its purchase of U.S. 
grain to help offset American losses dur- 
ing our grain embargo of the Soviet 
Union. Japan has also decided to pur- 
chase U.S. grain for distribution over- 
seas as food aid—an important under- 
taking I have suggested for years— 
opening up the possibility of larger sales 
for this purpose in the future. 

But we would like Japan to do more. 
Japan's spending on defense as a per- 
centage of gross national product is ex- 
traordinarily low. There is no question 
Japan could do more to improve its de- 
fense capability. I have personally made 
these points to former Prime Minister 
Ohira—now deceased—and Prime Min- 
ister Suzuki. 

The Reagan administration has also 
urged Japan to do more. At a meeting in 
Hawaii last summer of the security con- 
sultative committee, administration of- 
ficials spoke quite frankly about U.S. 
hopes for improvement in Japan's de- 
fense readiness and overall capability. 
There is no question that the U.S. posi- 
tion is clear on this point. 

This amendment, however, would be 
counterproductive in our efforts to con- 
vince Japan to improve its defense capa- 
bility. It calls for an “updating” of the 
mutual security treaty and would focus 
debate in Japan on the wrong issue. It 
implies that, if Japan does not increase 
its defense spending, the United States 
will withdraw its security commitment. 

First, the threat is not credible. The 
treaty is as much in our interest as it is 
in Japan's. And, second it would con- 
vince the Japanese that they were being 
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urged to increase defense because it is 
in the U.S. interest. We must persuade 
the Japanese that it is in Japan's self- 
interest to react to changing circum- 
stances such as the Soviet military 
buildup in the Far East. 

Mr. President, I am confident that this 
administration, with the combined per- 
suasive talents of Secretaries Haig and 
Weinberger, will prove successful in 
eliciting increased commitments from 
our allies to the common defense. I also 
believe that the Japanese, as well as the 
Europeans, are well aware of U.S. senti- 
ment on the issue of allied contributions 
to the common defense. For these rea- 
sons, I would respectfully request the 
Senator from North Carolina to with- 
draw his amendment. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the able chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee. 

I will withdraw the amendment, in 
light of his assurances. But I say to him 
and other Senators that sentiment on 
this matter is growing among our col- 
leagues, and I doubt that they are going 
to be all that patient for a very long 
period. 

So I welcome his assurance that hear- 
ings will be held in an expeditious man- 
ner. I expect that next year we will see 
a lively debate on this issue, and I hope 
the Japanese will take note. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that it is the request 
of the Senator to withdraw his amend- 
ment (UP No. 514). 

Mr. HELMS. I do withdraw it. 

Mr. PERCY. I thank my distinguished 
colleague for withdrawing his amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion now recurs on UP amendment No. 
511. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, can we va- 
cate the order for the yeas and nays on 
this amendment? 

Mr. HELMS. Not quite yet, I say to the 
distinguished majority leader, but he can 
anticipate that sort of action. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I think it is 
essential that I see the amendment be- 
fore I proceed. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, with the time to be charged to 
neither side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

s bil clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
amendment be temporarily laid aside so 
that the Chair may recognize the chair- 
man of the committee to offer another 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Illinois. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 515 
(Purpose: To provide for the use of certain 
Polish currencies) 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I send an 

amendment to the desk. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 


The Senator from Illinois (Mr. PERCY) pro- 
poses an unprinted amendment numbered 
515. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 84, Insert the following new sec- 
tion between lines 2 and 3: 

"USE OF CERTAIN POLISH CURRENCIES 

“Sec. 716. (a) Notwithstanding section 1415 
of the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1953, 
section 508 of the General Government Mat- 
ters, Department of Commerce, and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Act, 1962, or any 
other provision of law, the currencies or 
credits received by the United States f.om 
the April 1981 sale of United States Govern- 
ment-held surplus dairy products to Poland 
shall, to such extent as may be provided in 
advance in an appropriation Act, be used by 
the President in Poland to serve United 
States interests, including use for activities 
of common benefit to the people of the 
United States and the people of Poland, such 
as joint programs in energy, agriculture, 
education, science, health, and culture, or for 
humanitarian activities.”. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation recently sold 
Poland $70 million worth of U.S. surplus 
dairy products as part of a program to 
help Poland during its current difficul- 
ties. In order not to further erode that 
country’s delicate balance-of-payments 
situation, the United States agreed to 
take payment in Polish zlotys. Given the 
current inflation rate in Poland, if these 
funds are not put to some productive 
use quickly, they will rapidly erode in 
value. 

I am, therefore, offering an amend- 
ment which would authorize the use of 
such funds for purposes of mutual bene- 
fit to the American and Polish people in 
such fields as energy, agriculture, educa- 
tion, science, health, and culture. I be- 
lieve there are a variety of undertakings 
in which American and Polish citizens, 
working together, could bring about ad- 
vances in knowledge in such areas as 
energy and medicine, and in mutual un- 
derstanding through work in culture and 
education. Such funds might also be used 
to help with local costs of U.S. sponsored 
humanitarian activities. 

I should note that the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs has included a sim- 
ilar provision in its foreign assistance 
bill, and that according to my amend- 
ment funds would only be made available 
if also provided for in an appropriations 
act. I believe this amendment makes 
sense financially, and will allow activi- 
ties to get underway which will bring our 
two people even closer together. 

Mr. President, I believe we are ready 
for a vote on the amendment. I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, this is an 
excellent amendment. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (UP No. 515) was 
agreed to. 
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Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. PERCY. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 

reed to. 

EMT. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that it per be in 
order to suggest the absence of a quorum, 
without the time being charged against 
the time allocated under the order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 


roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the Percy substitute to the 
Helms amendment dealing with the cut 
in funding levels is now ready to be re- 
presented to the Senate. Could I inquire 
of the author of the substitute and of the 
original amendment if that is indeed the 
case? 

Mr. PERCY. That is the case. 

Mr. BAKER. Will both Senators be 
willing to agree to vitiate the yeas and 
nays? 

Mr. PERCY. This Senator will. 

Mr. HELMS. Yes. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the yeas and 
nays be vitiated on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 516 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, at this 
time I send to the desk a substitute for 
the Helms amendment and I believe my 
distinguished colleague will join me as a 
cosponsor of this substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy) for 
himself and Mr. HELMs, proposes an un- 
printed amendment numbered 516 to UP No. 
511. 


Mr. HELMS. I ask unanimous consent 
that the reading be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

In lieu of the language proposed to be 
inserted insert the following: 

“LIMITATION ON THE OBLIGATION OR EXPENDI- 
TURE OF FUNDS 

“Sec. 716. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act, the funds authorized to 
be appropriated by this Act shall be reduced 
by $67.6 million. 

“(b) In order to comply with the limitation 
contained in subsection (a), the head of each 
agency to which funds are appropriated pur- 
suant to this Act shall determine the extent 
to which funds available to such agency for 
any activity, program, project, type of mate- 
riel assistance, or country will not be obli- 
gated or expanded. 

"(c) Nothing in this section authorizes an 
increase in the amount available for any 
activity, program, project, type of materiel 
assistance, or country.". 


Mr. HELMS. May I ask the distin- 
guished chairman one question? 
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Mr. PERCY. Yes. 

Mr. HELMS. What we are talking 
about is saving the taxpayers another 
$67.6 million; is that correct? 

Mr. PERCY. That is exactly right and 
that is also in conformity with the wishes 
of the administration. The administra- 
tion supports this amendment, the sub- 
stitute amendment. 

Mr. HELMS. I am delighted to join in 
the cosponsorship of it and ready to vote, 
Mr. President, and yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois. 

The amendment (UP No. 516) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment wes agreed to. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina as amended by the amendment of 
the Senator from Illinois. 

The amendment (UP No. 511), as 
amended, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin is recognized. 
UP AMENDMENT NO. 517 
(Purpose: To provide for up to $75,000,000 
to be made available as a special require- 

ments fund) 


Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. KASTEN), 
for himself and Mr. INOUYE, proposes an un- 
printed amendment numbered 517. 


Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 21, line 23, insert “(1)” immedi- 
ately after “(a)”. 

On page 22, line 2, strike out ''$2,473,500,- 
000" and insert in lieu thereof '$2,548,500,- 
000". 

On page 22, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 

"(2) Section 531(b) of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

"'(3) Of the funds appropriated pursuant 
to paragraph (1), up to $75,000,000 may be 
made available as a special requirements 
fund, except that none of such funds may 
be obligated unless the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the Senate, the Commit- 
tee on International Relations of the House 
of Representatives, and the Committee on 
Appropriations of each House of the Con- 
gress are notified fifteen days in advance of 
such obligation.’ ". 


Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, this 
amendment, which is cosponsored by 
Senator Inouye, would authorize a spe- 
cial requirements fund as part of the 
economic support fund as sought by the 
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administration. The need for such a 
fund, which is simply a contingency 
fund similar to previous contingency 
funds, stems from the simple fact that 
it is impossible in January of any year 
to predict all needs that may arise dur- 
ing a fiscal year beginning 9 months in 
the future. In the past, supplementals or 
reprogramings have been the only means 
of responding to unanticipated needs 
where small amounts of ESF assistance 
would promote U.S. foreign policy and 
security objectives. As chairman of the 
Foreign Operations Appropriations Sub- 
committee, and I know that the senior 
Senator from Illinois as chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee has had 
the same experience, these procedures 
have shown themselves to be entirely 
unsatisfactory. 


Supplementals are time consuming 
&nd because of delay, lessen the political 
and economic impact of our assistance. 
Likewise, reprograming is cumbersome 
since it requires the administration to 
take funds intended to serve one clearly 
identified foreign policy objective and 
shift them to another. This has resulted 
in situations where the administration 
has been forced to determine whether it 
can risk damaging important relation- 
ships with one country or group of coun- 
tries in order to respond to bring foreign 
policy and security needs  vis-a-vis 
another country. An example of this oc- 
curred just a few months ago when in 
order to provide emergency assistance 
to El Salvador and Liberia, the admin- 
istration was forced to “borrow” funds 
from the programs of Israel, Egypt, and 
Cyprus. 

Mr. President, it is ludicrous for the 
United States to have to in effect beg one 
set of countries for our own money in 
order to give it to another. The fund 
authorized by my amendment would 
eliminate this situation. 


Mr. President, we have been assured 
by administration officials that the dol- 
lars authorized for the special require- 
ments fund would be used only in situ- 
ations of high priority. Even so, I am 
mindful of the concern by some of my 
colleagues that Congress must retain a 
meaningful voice over the use of these 
funds. Therefore, I have included lan- 
guage in my amendment which requires 
the administration to notify the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, and the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations of both 
Houses 15 days in advance of obliga- 
tion of any of these funds—the same re- 
quirement for reprogramings which 
now exists. This provision, together with 
our ability to review this yearly, I believe, 
gives Congress adequate control and in- 
put. 


A no better example for the need for 
such a fund exists than in the current 
situation we face in the Middle East. The 
major threat to stability in the Sudan is 
that country's precarious economic situ- 
ation where a lack of foreign exchange 
has resulted in shortages of basic com- 
modities and long lines for them. Obvi- 
ously this situation provides furtile terri- 
tory for Libyan trained and financed 
agents to stir up unrest against the gov- 
ernment. Presently we haye no means of 
reacting quickly to this situation. If this 
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special requirements fund were in place, 
we would have. 

Mr. President, this proposal is a non- 
partisan one, not only here in Congress, 
but is nonpartisan as reflected by the 
policies of the past several administra- 
tions, all of whom have suggested simi- 
lar special requirement funds. 

Mr. President, I strongly urge adop- 
tion of this amendment. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the reasons that the Senator from 
Wisconsin and the Senator from Hawaii 
have sponsored this amendment. How- 
ever, we should not lose sight of the fact 
that the last amendment we voted on 
reduced $67.6 million across the board 
from this bill. 

What this measure does is to put back 
into it almost exactly the same amount. 
We go up the hill, take out $67.6 million, 
and then we go down the hill and put 
$75 million back in. 

We also ought to recognize, when we 
go to conference with the House, that 
the money will be in the House bill, That 
would seem to me to be the time when 
we can see if it seems advisable to do it, 
if necessary. 

In view of the current tight budgetary 
restrictions, in view of the fact we have 
got the foreign assistance budget now at 
exactly the level requested by the Presi- 
dent in his September budget revisions, 
now is not the time to add $75 million 
in foreign aid while we are reducing 
spending levels for important domestic 
programs. I hope my colleagues will re- 
ject this amendment. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
would like to join the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island in opposing the 
amendment. We have cut school lunches, 
we have cut aid to senior citizens in 
various ways. We have cut all sorts of 
programs, and I see no reason to add $67 
million for unspecified foreigners in 
various unspecified countries. 

I suggest particularly in view of the 
fact that we have deep concerns about 
so much money that is allocated to 
various countries being wasted, I see no 
reason to give a blank check to the ad- 
ministration, and I urge the amendment 
be rejected in the interest of economy 
and in the interest of knowing what we 
are doing with our money. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of our time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PELL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been requested. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous concert thet the order for 
th veas and nays be vacated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
has not yet been a response. 
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Mr. CRANSTON. I ask unanimous 
consent that the order for the yeas and 
nays be vacated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request that the order 
for the yeas and nays be withdrawn? 
There being no objection—— 

Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, has the 
Chair ruled as to whether or not the 
yeas and nays have been——. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The par- 
liamentary situation is as follows: The 
yeas and nays were ordered, and the 
clerk commenced to call the roll. There 
had not been a response and, therefore, 
the Chair could entertain a request for 
recognition of a Senator from the floor. 
This has been done. The question has 
been to ask unanimous consent to vacate 
the yeas and nays, and there has 
been no objection, and the Chair has 
ruled—— 

Mr. KASTEN. I do not object to a 
voice vote if that is what is about to 
occur. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have now been vacated. 

The question now recurs on a voice 
vote on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Wisconsin. (Putting 
the question.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
“Noes” have it. 

Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. LONG. The Chair has announced 
the result. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota (Mr. ANDREWS), 
the Senator from New York (Mr. 
D'AMATO), the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. Denton), the Senator from Minne- 
sota, (Mr. DURENBERGER), the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. Garn), the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), the Senator 
from California (Mr. Hayakawa), the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. LAxALT), the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Press- 
LER), the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
SrwPSON), the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
STEVENS), the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
SvMMs),. and the Senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. WEICKER) are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. BRADLEY), 
the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. BUMP- 
ERS), the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Burpick), the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. RoBERT C. BYRD), the Sen- 
ator from Arizona (Mr. DeConcrnr), the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Dopp), 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KENNEDY), the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
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METZENBAUM), the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. SaRBANES), the Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. Sasser), the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Tsoncas), the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. JOHNSTON), 
the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS), and the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. HART) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Sasser) would vote “nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber de- 
siring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 49, 
nays 24, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 328 Leg.] 


NOT VOTING—27 


Durenberger 
Garn 
Goldwater 
Hart 


So the motion to reconsider was agreed 


to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion recurs on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. KASTEN). 

The amendment (UP No. 517) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. KASTEN. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, if I may 
have the attention of the Senate for one 
moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ma- 
jority leader is recognized. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, there are 
no other amendments with the exception 
of one I am about to speak of and then I 
expect final passage. 

Mr. President, when the list of amend- 
ments that we knew of was being filed, 
and when the Senate agreed to an 
order which provided against any 
other amendments except second-degree 
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amendments enumerated, through in- 
advertence an amendment to be offered 
by the Senator from Oregon was omitted. 
It deals with Pakistan. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be in or- 
der for the Senator from Oregon to offer 
the amendment with a time limitation of 
10 minutes equally divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. PERCY. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, is it the understanding of the man- 
ager of the bill that it is 5 minutes on a 
side? 

Mr. BAKER. That is correct. 

Mr. PERCY. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 518 


(Purpose: To strike $100 million in U.S. 
assistance to Pakistan) 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I wish 
to thank the leadership for providing for 
this opportunity to present an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I ask for 
order in the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
will be order in the Senate. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) 
proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 518. 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 22, line 2, of the bill strike “$2,- 
548,500,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$2,- 
448,500,000". 

On page 23 strike lines 20 through 22. 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, this 
cuts $100 million out of this bill which 
is a downpayment on a $3 billion pack- 
age of economic and military aid to 
Pakistan. There remains over $50 mil- 
lion which passed the Agriculture Com- 
mittee under Public Law 480 assistance. 

To provide a nation with credentials 
as questionable as Pakistan’s with the 
first installment of a $3.2 billion aid 
package without the benefit of a single 
hearing would be the height of fiscal 
irresponsibility. Less than 2 years ago 
the Government of Pakistan stood by in 
passive indifference while two American 
personnel were killed, the U.S. Embassy 
was burned to the ground, and other 
U.S. Government facilities were de- 
stroyed. 

The administration's goal of strength- 
ening U.S. security objectives in the re- 
gion is commendable, but the viability 
of attaining this goal through the be- 
stowal of allied status to Pakistan is, at 
a minimum, deserving of congressional 
input and examination prior to the im- 
plementation of long-range commit- 
ments. Indeed, not only does Congress 
not know the details of this aid package, 
but it has absolutely no assurance on 
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a number of key policy matters of long- 
standing concern. 

Key areas which must be examined 
before precipitous action is taken 
include: 

What is the nature of Pakistan’s ef- 

fort to work out a political accommoda- 
tion with the Soviet Union and the Kar- 
mal regime in Afghanistan? As recently 
as 3 months ago, Pakistan’s Foreign 
Minister announced that the Soviet 
Union was not a central threat to Paki- 
stan. 
If Soviet expansionism is the key 
impetus behind the aid package, why 
has there been no redeployment of 
Pakistani forces since the invasion of 
Afghanistan? Why is some two-thirds of 
the Pakistan military deployed, not 
along the Afghanistan border, but rather 
on the Indian border? 

Furthermore, what assurances does 
the administration have that Pakistan’s 
new-found capability will be used not 
to further United States-Pakistan ef- 
forts against the Soviet Union, but 
rather against its historic enemy, 
India? 

Few experts believe that the $3 billion 
aid package will be sufficient to bolster 
Pakistan’s defenses to the point where 
they are sufficient to deter a Soviet ad- 
vance. How much funding is necessary? 

What is the nature of the Pakistan- 
Libya nuclear relationship? Respected 
sources report that Libya has supplied 
Pakistan with uranium ore. It is also be- 
lieved that Colonel Qadhafi looks to 
Pakistan to satisfy his keen interest in 
obtaining an Islamic bomb. Even State 
Department cables report that Pakistan 
is moving toward the development of an 
offensive nuclear capability. 

The American people have yet to be 
provided with an apology, let alone an 
explanation or full reimbursement for 
the damage to the American Embassy in 
Islamabad less than 2 years ago. The 
Pakistani Government can never replace 
the lives of the personnel who were killed 
in that incident while serving as officials 
of the U.S. Government. Why was the 
Government of Pakistan not moved to 
punish those who conducted the attack? 
Finally, serious questions remain unan- 
swered regarding the possible involve- 
ment of the Pakistani Government in 
this act of terrorism. 


In light of our recent experience in 
Tran, Congress deserves hard analyses on 
the question of the stability of the Zia 
regime, with or without the proposed se- 
curity package. General Zia has refused 
to hold elections in Pakistan. The top 
leaders of the PPP—the party it is gen- 
erally agreed would win free elections— 
has warned that if we support Zia now, 
the PPP government would terminate 
the relationship when, and if, it comes 
to power. 

What is the basis of accusations by the 
rebels in Afghanistan that Pakistan has 
been hindering efforts to supply arms 
and other goods to them? 

The list of questions regarding the 
Pakistan security package is a long one. 
At a time when we are stressing the im- 
portance of commitment and rewards for 
friendship, we will be signaling the op- 
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posite by failing to thoroughly examine 
whether Pakistan deserves such prefer- 
ential treatment. To proceed with the 
creation of a new relationship with the 
Zia government before the terms of that 
relationship are clear could necessitate 
a backpeddling from our commitments 
in the future, as well as gross waste of 
the taxpayers’ money. 

I would remind the Senate once again 
tonight that it has been less than 2 years 
that the Government of Pakistan stood 
idly by and watched the American Em- 
bassy burn to the ground. 

I also remind the Senate once again 
that Pakistan has been reported to be 
engaging in building an Islamic bomb 
with Libya. 

There are all kinds of implications 

and innuendos here that I think deserve 
2 hearing. 
I also would like to indicate that this 
is going to create further problems be- 
tween India and Pakistan, and that will 
create political problems for us not only 
for the present but for the future. 


Mr. President, I only have 5 minutes. 
I would like to distribute a letter to my 
colleagues that outlines this in detall, 
and also indicate that I have here for 
the Recorp, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp at this 
point, a letter from the Ripon Society to 
all the Members urging support of this 
amendment; one from the “Religious 
Action Center of the Commission on So- 
cial Action of Reform Judaism" in sup- 
port of the amendment, and one from 
the "Americans For Democratic Action" 
in support of the amendment. I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the Recorp at this point and I reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Tue RIPON SOCIETY, 
Washington, D.C., October 22, 1981. 

Dear SENATOR: On behalf of the Ripon 
Society, I am writing to encoursge your sup- 
port of Senator Hatfield's amendment to the 
FY 1982 Foreign Aid Authorization Bill, De- 
signed to delete $100 million in Economic 
Support Funds to Pakistan for FY 1982, this 
measure would provide an opportunity to 
hold public discussion about our relation- 
ship with Pakistan. 

There is not much doubt that Pakistan 
needs some form of aid from the United 
States. However, the critical question comes 
in determining the nature and amount of 
such aid. It 1s our belief that before such 
decisions can be made, ample opportunity 
must be given to hold public hearings. In 
addition, we must be concerned about the 
potential spread of nuclear weapons. As we 
all know, this presents a grave peril to the 
future of our civilization. This most un- 
fortunate issue must be a part of this debate 
as well. I would therefore urge you to con- 
sider the merits of Senator Hatfleld's 
amendment and support the deletion in 
Economic Support Funds for FY 1982. It is 
in the spirit of participatory democracy and 
common sense that we do so. 

Sincerely, 


D. BARTON DOYLE, 
Presiden: 


t. 
RELIGIOUS ACTION CENTER, 
Washington, D.C., October 21, 1981. 
Dear SENATOR: I am deeply dismayed that 
the vote on the aid package to Pakistan may 
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well take place without adequate examina- 
tion of the complex considerations regarding 
such ald. The Pakistani government has re- 
peatedly failed to explain alleged violations 
of internationally accepted human rights 
standards. There has yet to be an accounting 
of the actions of the Pakistani government 
prior to, during and after the unforgiveable 
attack on our embassy. The failure of the 
Pakistani government to reimburse the 
United States for monetary damages (it is 
impossible to replace the tragic loss of hu- 
man life) and the overall lack of cooperation 
with our government in investigating that 
series of events should not now go rewarded. 

Most importantly, the Senate should be 
gravely concerned about the willingness of 
the Pakistani government to work in con- 
junction with the Libyan regime of Col. Qad- 
hafi in developing an Islamic nuclear bomb. 
This connection has now been attested to by 
our own diplomatic sources as well as inter- 
national news sources. Nothing could be 
more destabilizing to this region, nothing 
could be more harmful to the interests of 
the United States than the realization of 
Qadhafi's dream to possess nuclear weapons. 
A stipulation which provides an aid cutoff 
should Pakistan explode a nuclear device is 
not sufficient. There must be a thorough ex- 
ploration of this situation. 

That decisions affecting the Pakistani aid 
package may be made without a thorough 
examination of these troubling trends—at 
least by the Foreign Relations Committee 
which has yet to deal with these matters— 
is most distressing. I would hope that a iull 
review of these considerations will take place 
before a final decision is made in the Senate. 

Cordially, 
Rabbi DAVID SAPERSTEIN. 


AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION, 
Washington, D.C., October 22, 1981. 
Dear Senator: ADA strongly urges you to 
support Senator Hatfield's amendment to the 


FY 1982 Foreign Aid Bill which would delete 
$100 million from the economic support 
funds intended for Pakistan. As there are 
many unanswered questions about our rela- 
tionship with Pakistan, we believe that Con- 
gress should give close scrutiny to the milt- 
tary and economic assistance package that 
the United States will provide Pakistan over 
the next six years. 

Among the important issues which must 
be examined is the suitability of the pro- 
posed ald package to Pakistan. Certain key 
Pakistani officials do not perceive the Soviet 
Union as the major threat to their country. 
As evidence of this, there has been no re- 
deployment of Pakistani forces in the past 
two years, despite the presence of Soviet 
troops in Afghanistan. Two-thirds of the 
troops already deployed are stationed slong 
the Indian, not the Afghan border. 

Another important issue 1s that of human 
rights. President Zia has imprisoned and tor- 
tured hundreds of his political opponents. 
He had his predecessor, Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, 
hanged in 1980. We should thoroughly ex- 
amine ?-*!7*an'e human riehts violations. 

In addition, the narcotics traffic from Paki- 
stan should be a major concern. Pakistan 
produces about 125 metric tons of heroin 
annually; a significant amount of this goes 
to the United States. Pakistan has made 
little effort to curb its drug flow. 

Still another concern that has to be raised 
is the question of a possible nuclear connec- 
tion between Pakistan and Libya. We should 
substantiate or disapprove the allegations 
that Pakistan and Libya are working to- 
gether in this fleld, before aid is committed. 

We are now engaged in a period of fiscal 
restraint. T hope you will give full considera- 
tion to these important questions before we 
commit scarce resources to a country whose 
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policies may not completely be in our na- 
tion's interests. 
Sincerely, 
LEON SHULL, 
National Director. 


Mr. HATFIELD. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include Senator RANDOLPH as co- 
sponsor of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Chair is informed that the amend- 
ed figure was just amended by the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin. Accordingly, it will require 
unanimous consent to amend that figure. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I so request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I reserve the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, with all 
due respect to my beloved and distin- 
guished colleague, I would simply have 
to, on behalf of the administration, on 
behalf of myself and I believe many 
members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, object strenuously to this amend- 
ment. In the eyes of the President, the 
Secretary of State, and the Secretary of 
Defense, they would look upon this 
amendment as an utter disaster. 


Of course we do not have a Pakistan 
created in our image. It is an entirely 
different type of country. But what we 
do know is this: Pakistan, when the 
chips were down and the Soviet Union 
invaded Afghanistan and brutalized that 
country, opened its doors and it has 
taken in 2 million refugees. Those are 
the refugees that the International Com- 
mission on Refugees have said are the 
most noble looking refugees they have 
ever seen. And the conditions under 
which they live—they prepare whatever 
they do, the wives are there, the children 
are there, the men go out and the men 
come back. They are never going to give 
up this fight in Afghanistan because they 
know alongside of them they have a 
friend standing with them. 


It is true that we have a difference of 
opinion with Pakistan on a nuclear de- 
velopment. We are working intimately 
on that with Pakistan, hoping to give 
them the reassurance that, surrounded 
by enemies, they are not going to stand 
alone. We must remember that Pakistan 
was a close ally of ours for many years. 
We then cut off all aid and assistance to 
them. Alone, besieged on several sides, 
with an invading army in the neighbor- 
ing country, sure, the pressure was tre- 
mendous on the military. and we dis- 
agreed with certain other things they 
did, in the assassination of Prime Min- 
ister Bhutto. 

But this administration is working 
closely to establish a relationship with 
Pakistan. We have had briefing after 
briefing with our former colleacue, now 
under Secretary Buckley, who has been 
out to Pakistan, has met with Zia, who 
feels that we can begin a new relation- 
ship now. 


Certainly, we have many things in 
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common. We have to remember that it 
was, after all, Pakistan that was the 
conduit for Secretary Kissinger to be 
able to go through Pakistan on a secret 
mission to the People’s Republic of 
China and open up a whole new relation- 
ship there, which has served and has 
been in our interests, and I think in the 
interest of peace in the world. 

Therefore, I would have to, on behalf 
of the administration, strongly oppose 
this amendment. I would, myself, vigor- 
ously oppose it as contrary to our own 
national security interest. 

There is no leeway in this budget. If 
we cut out this $100 million, it cannot 
come from anyplace else. 

We have cut, in the Pell-Percy original 
amendment, $900 million from the Rea- 
gan administration budget request and 
we have held to that and cut another 
$67 million. 

We have only added back a portion of 
the contingency fund the administration 
has requested. 

I urge my colleagues to vote against 
this amendment. I hope we can have a 
voice vote on the amendment but, of 
course, we will accede to whatever re- 
quest the distinguished chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee wishes to 
have in this regard. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, how 
much time have I left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two min- 
utes 34 seconds. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PELL. I thank the Senator from 
Oregon. 

The $100,000,000 is the first installment 
of a $3.2 billion 6-year aid package to 
Pakistan. At a time of severe budget cut- 
backs, I believe we should consider care- 
fully any new program. Yet, so far, the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee has 
not held a single hearing on the Pakistan 
aid package. Indeed, we do not yet know 
the details of this enormous aid package. 


The present military dictatorship in 
Pakistan appears to be an extraordi- 
narily risky investment. It is unpopular 
with virtually all the political parties, as 
well as other important forces in Pakis- 
tan such as labor, students, and a good 
part of the clergy. Continued military 
rule is especially unpopular in the prov- 
inces of Sind and Baluchistan and there 
are disturbing signs of separatism there. 


The aid package is generally seen in 
Pakistan as U.S. support for the military 
dictatorship. Because the assistance is 
seen as helping Zia, much of the opposi- 
tion opposes the assistance. The top lead- 
ers of the PPP—the party it is generally 
agreed would win free elections—has 
warned that if we support Zia now, the 
PPP government would terminate the 
relationship when, and if, it comes to 
power. Surely it is unwise to pour great 
sums of the taxpayers dollars into a 
country where the regime has such a 
narrow base and where there is no con- 
sensus in the country in favor of the as- 
sistance. 

Human rights violations in Pakistan 
have escalated in the last year. Promi- 
nent politicians continue to be held in 
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prison without charge and under diffi- 
cult circumstances. There have been 
credible reports of beatings and torture 
of political prisoners. As the most recent 
State Department human rights report 
grimly notes, “Restriction on dissent and 
individual freedom have grown during 
the past year, while citizens rights have 
diminished.” 

Military assistance to Pakistan, in- 
cluding the sale of sophisticated F-16 
aircraft, raises the specter of a new arms 
race between India and Pakistan, coun- 
tries which have fought three wars in the 
last 34 years. It would be obscene if this 
aid package caused two of the world's 
poorest countries—India and Pakistan— 
to divert billions desperately needed for 
development to weapons. 

Mr. President, the $100,000,000 in the 
bill is the downpayment on 2 $3.2-billion 
package. Before we spend this much 
money, especially in these times, we 
ought to be very sure that the money 
will indeed promote our national interest 
and security. In the case of Pakistan, 
this is highly questionable. But at & 
minimum, we should have the full Paki- 
stan aid package and the benefit of a 
full set of hearings on Pakistan before 
we act. 

I would consider this as a sensible 
amendment and urge my colleagues to 
support it. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, some in 
the Senate are urging that we should ear- 
mark $100 million for Pakistan because 
of strategic concerns vital to U.S. inter- 
ests. It is precisly because I believe that 
there are important strategic concerns 
vital to our national interest that I 
support this amendment to delete $100 
million. 

This $100 million is the first install- 
ment of a $3.2 billion, 6-year aid package 
to Pakistan. The package is supposed to 
&ddress Pakistan's increased security 
needs as a result of the Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan. It is supposed to provide 
economic assistance to the people of 
Pakistan to assist them in their efforts to 
improve their lives. And certainly, it is 
supposed to form a basis for a new rela- 
tionship between our two countries and 
our two peoples. 

I strongly support each of these objec- 
tives. But the administration has failed 
to describe what its 6-year package is to 
contain. The administration talks of a 
$3.2 billion program over 6 years; but it 
has not told the Senate what the $3.2 
billion will be used for. 

Mr. President, the administration’s 
vague proposal for a new assistance pro- 
gram to Pakistan raises a number of key 
questions. 

Does our assistance program with 
Pakistan meet United States as well as 
Pakistani security objectives? 

What is the best way to address Paki- 
stan’s economic and development needs? 

Will the Government of Pakistan 
abandon its dangerous and destabilizing 
pursuit of a nuclear weapons capability, 
and accept international safeguards on 
all its nuclear facilities? 

Will the aid package facilitate or im- 
pede a return to democratic government 
and full respect for human rights in 
Pakistan? 

Will our assistance program promote 
dialog and an improvement in relations 
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between India and Pakistan or will it fuel 
the traditional suspicions and animosi- 
ties which have led to three wars? 

Will the aid package promote better 
relations and become the foundation for 
a long-term friendship between the peo- 
ple of Pakistan and the United States, or 
will it represent ever-increasing U.S. 
support for a narrowly based military 
regime? 

These are only some of the questions 
that require the most careful considera- 
tion—consideration that will come once 
the administration presents its proposal. 
Until the Senate reviews the proposal, we 
should not take action which could be 
considered congressional endorsement. 
Therefore, we should delete from the bill 
any reference to $100 million or the first 
installment of this assistance package. 

There is an added and important rea- 
son to strike this $100 million earmark 
of funds at this time. This is a lean year 
for budgets and Americans themselves 
are being asked to sacrifice. It is even 
more incumbent on us in these times 
that we closely scrutinize all requests for 
funds. For this Senator, it is unaccepta- 
ble to approve $100 million even before 
the administration has presented its pro- 
gram to Congress and the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee has held its 
customary review. We are being asked, 
after all, to authorize $100 million—not 
just on a onetime basis—but as a first 
installment on $3.2 billion. Certainly we 
owe it to the taxpayers of this country 
to take such an action only after due 
and serious consideration. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I will 
tarry only a few seconds longer to indi- 
cate that I see no evidence of pro-Ameri- 
can feeling, attitude, or allegiance from 
Pakistan. We heard about the so-called 
aid to Afghanistan refugees. Let me re- 
mind you that two-thirds of Pakistan’s 
Army is not on the Afghanistan border 
but it is on the Indian border. I think 
it indicates pretty clearly what their par- 
ticular military interests are. 

I can show you here a piece of the 
American Embassy that was put to rub- 
ble by the Pakistanis without much 
effort being shown on their part to re- 
strain the mobs that attacked our Em- 
bassy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Consequently, it 
seems to me— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
will be order in the Chamber. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Instead of saying that 
we have here a newfound ally with any 
form of allegiance to the United States, 
I think we ought to indicate pretty 
clearly by this vote we would like to have 
further hearings and understand exactly 
what kind of weapons are in the pipeline 
in this whole $3.2 billion package that is 
being started here tonight. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 


Mr. HATFIELD. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon. The 
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yeas and nays have been ordered and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 
Mr. BAKER. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota (Mr. ANDREWS), 
the Senator from New York (Mr. 
D'Amato), the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr, Denton), the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. DURENBERGER), the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. Garn), the Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. HarcH), the 
Senator from California (Mr. HAYA- 
KAWA), the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
LAXALT), the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. PmnESsLER), the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. Simpson), the Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS), the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. Symms), and the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER) 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
Symms) would vote “nay.” 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. BRADLEY), 
the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. BUMP- 
ERS), the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. BunDICK), the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. RoBERT C. BYRD) , the Sen- 
ator from Arizona (Mr. DeConcini), the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Dopp), 
the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. JOHN- 
STON), the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY), the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. METZENBAUM), the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Sarsanes), the Senator 
from Tennessee (Mr. Sasser), the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts (Mr. TsoNGAs), 
and the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
WILLIAMS) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. KENNEDY) would vote 
“yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber 
wishing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 28, 
nays 45, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 329 Leg.] 


YEAS—28 


Ford 
Hatfield 


Baucus 
Biden 
Byrd, 

Harry F., Jr. 
Cannon 


Chiles 
Cranston 
Dixon 
Eagleton 
Exon 


Moynihan 
Murkowski 
11 


Mattingly 
NOT VOTING—27 
Durenberger Pressler 
Garn Sarbanes 
Goldwater Sasser 
Hatch Simpson 
Byrd, Robert C. Hayakawa 


Stevens 
D'Ameto Johnston Symms 


Tsongas 
Weicker 
Williams 
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So the amendment (UP No. 518) was 
rejected. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. PERCY. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

RESERVATIONS ON MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO 

GUATEMALA 

Mr. PERCY. I want to take this 
opportunity to acknowledge and iden- 
tify myself with the concerns Senator 
Zortnsky has on Guatemala. Senator 
Zortnsky is perfectly correct in his de- 
sire to carefully monitor the U.S. mili- 
tary relationship with the Guatemalan 
Government. I know that Senator ZORIN- 
sky has been deeply concerned about the 
serious human rights situation in that 
Central American nation and is espe- 
cially concerned by the Amnesty Inter- 
national charge that the Guatemalan 
Presidency is involved in the activities of 
rightwing death squads. 

For these reasons, I want to give Sen- 
ator ZoRINSKY my own personal assur- 
ances as chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee that I will request that 
the State Department consult with the 
committee prior to any and every incre- 
ment of military assistance, including 
private sales, to Guatemala. The admin- 
istration has not requested military 
assistance to Guatemala and certainly 
I would insist that the very poor and 
serious human rights situation in that 
country be taken into account before 
any such request were made. 


I offer Senator ZorInsky my personal 
commitment that I will oppose any 


military assistance, including export 
licenses for private sales, to Guatemala 
until the committee has had the oppor- 
tunity to thoughtfully review the indi- 
vidual proposals. 

I understand that this morning, the 
administration made available to Sena- 
tor Zortnsky the information which it 
has available on the specific issue raised 
by Amnesty International. I felt Senator 
ZORINSKY was very justified, as ranking 
member of the Subcommittee on West- 
ern Hemisphere Affairs, in wanting to 
be fully informed about the situation in 
Guatemala. I hope that the senior Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is now fully satisfied 
that the administration has made a good 
faith effort in complying with his re- 
quest. If any time in the future, Senator 
ZoRINSKY feels that there is justification 
for further inquiries on the matter, I will 
strongly support his request for infor- 
mation and will take the administration’s 
response into account in deciding 
whether to support or oppose any future 
military sales or assistance to Guatemala. 

I can assure the Senator that the ad- 
ministration has told me that it wants 
to do all possible to fully inform the 
committee with regard to the question 
of military assistance to Guatemala. As- 
sistant Secretary of State Tom Enders 
himself has told me that the State De- 
partment will keep us fully informed. 

Mr. PELL. I want to echo Senator 
Percy in his support of the concerns 
about Guatemala expressed by the sen- 
ior Senator from Nebraska. Senator Zo- 
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RINSKY is reflecting the concerns of 
many Americans who look with much 
trepidation at the prospect of military 
assistance to the Guatemalan military 
at this particular time. I am grateful 
that the administration agrees that the 
committee should be fully informed 
through prior consultation by the De- 
partment of State. Like the chairman, 
I wil also support Senator ZORINSKY'S 
request for further information should 
the need arise, and I, too, will take the 
administration’s responsiveness into ac- 
count with regard to any further mili- 
tary assistance or sales for Guatemala. 

Mr. ZORINSKY. I appreciate the 
comments of the floor managers of the 
bill. It is gratifying to be supported by 
the leadership of the committee on this 
subject. I appreciate the assurances of 
the State Department made to the com- 
mittee chairman that there will definite- 
ly be prior consultation before incre- 
ments of military assistance, including 
private sales, are sent to Guatemala. 
This would include assistance under 
chapters 2, 5, or 6 of part II of the FAA, 
sales of defense articles or services under 
the Arms Export Control Act, credits 
and loans under the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act and export licenses under section 
38 of the Arms Export Control Act. 

I also appreciate the administration’s 
good-faith effort, made this morning, to 
provide me with the information I re- 
quested on the Amnesty International 
charge that the Guatemalan presidency 
is involved in the activities of the right- 
wing death squads. I have been assured 
by administration officials that I have 
all the information it has on the subject. 
I am pleased that the committee leader- 
ship will stand in support of my efforts 
to obtain further information on the 
matter should the need arise. 

With this as our mutual understand- 
ing, I therefore will not propose an 
amendment which would have placed 
conditions on military assistance to 
Guatemala. 

Mr. PERCY. I concur with the Sena- 
tor’s exposition of the understanding. I 
assure him of my utmost cooperation 
on both the issue of further inquiries on 
the Amnesty International charge and 
military assistance to Guatamala. I 
thank the Senator for his cooperation 
in seeking a means to resolve his con- 
cerns without pressing for an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, since 
1977, the United States has wisely re- 
fused to supply military assistance to 
the military government of Guatemala, 
& government which since the military 
coup of 1954 has practiced widespread 
human rights violations against its own 
people. Regrettably, last spring the ad- 
ministration gave the first sign that it 
was going to change U.S. policy toward 
Guatemala when it allowed the sale of 
$3.2 million of military trucks and jeeps 
to that country. 


The situation in Guatemala is dismal. 
Democratic institutions and constitu- 
tional rights, while still officially in force, 
are a sham. Since 1954, the military has 
made all important political decisions. 
In the last two elections, election fraud 
and the threat of military intervention 
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has decided the outcome of the voting 
that has taken place. 

Furthermore, the present regime has 
institutionalized violence as a means of 
oppressing political parties, government 
Officials, labor leaders, and peasants who 
express dissatisfaction with the present 
regime. To carry out this oppression the 
government has at its call both its official 
security forces and paramilitary “death 
squads.” 


Responsibility for assassinations, mas- 
sacres, and other acts of violence against 
opposition figures can be traced directly 
to the Presidential palace. Under these 
conditions, those favoring moderate re- 
forms have been the hardest hit since 
they are the most visible and accessible, 
and the least protected targets. As a 
result the political situation in Guate- 
mala has become dangerously polarized. 
If there is no change soon, only the ex- 
treme right and the extreme left will re- 
main to vie for political control. 

This situation is described very well 
by Flora Lewis in commentary in the 
October 2 issue of the New York Times 
when she states: 

The cynical atmosphere seems worse 
than the passions of conflict, but it is bound 
to burst aflame one day. People are killed 
by the hundreds each week, sometimes de- 
capitated. Nobody really knows how many. 
Often, nobody knows why. 

Lawyers, teachers, moderate politicians 
are becoming in short supply. Those who 
remain live in a numb, almost thoughtless 
fear. Officials boast chillingly that there are 
no political prisoners in Guatemala. It seems 
to be too true. When there is an arrest, a 
trial, people are sure it's a common criminal 
because politicians are simply “disappeared” 
without further ado. 

Nonetheless, the U.S. silence and a fair 
smount of American-supplied military 
equipment—trucks and jeeps—are seen by 
others here and by most in the rest of the 
world as a sign of support for the regime. 
Inevitably, the U.S. is coming to appear as 
an accomplice. 


Mr. President, we do not want to be 
an accomplice. With this in mind, I 
agree with the point made by the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska, Mr. Zorinsky, and 
I would hope that no future U.S. military 
assistance to Guatemala would be of- 
fered until the government of Guate- 
mala acts in accordance with important 
human rights provisions, including con- 
trolling human rights abuses by the 
armed forces, upholding constitutional 
guarantees of due process, freedom of 
speech, press and religion, and dedicat- 
ing themselves to holding free and 
democratic elections. 

KEEPING LEVERAGE IN GUATEMALA 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I fear for 
the future of stability in Guatemala. The 
major terrorist guerrilla groups there 
have stepped up their activities, murder- 
ing hundreds of innocent citizens a 
month. 

Now Belize has received its independ- 
ence. Guatemalans, Mr. President, con- 
sider Belize historically to be an integral 
part of their own country and would like 
to have it back. Great Britain, the colo- 
nial power there, had other ideas; and 
now has granted Belize its independence. 

Belize is Guatemala's neighbor to the 
east. Many Guatemalans believe that 
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Belize has served as a springboard for 
some of the terrorists infiltrating into 
Guatemala. They feel that Belize also 
has served as a conduit for weapons and 
supplies for terrorists operating in Gua- 
temala. They note that there has been a 
substantial Cuban presence in Belize, and 
point out that Fidel Castro was the guest 
of honor at the independence ceremony 
for Belize, as was a delegation of high 
ranking Sandinistas from Nicaragua. 

Mr. President, the United States is 
committed to maintaining stability in 
Central America. It is our goal to pro- 
mote peaceful solutions to disputes 
among friends. Both Belize and Guate- 
mala wish to be friends of the United 
States. It is in our national interest to 
insure that no war breaks out between 
Belize and Guatemala. 

In this regard, I have urged the State 
Department to send a fully accredited 
U.S. Ambassador to Belize, to show that 
country that the United States wishes to 
be its friend; to let the Cubans know that 
the United States has a substantial in- 
terest there: and to send a signal to our 
friends in Guatemala that the United 
States considers Belize a friend as well. 

But the United States must do more. 
We must not encourage the anti-U.S. 
sentiment—based on nationalism—in 
Guatemala. We must not allow Guate- 
mala's military leaders the expedience of 
blaming all their woes on the United 
States. We must not lose our leverage 
there. 

The Senate also must understand that 
Guatemala is engaged in a war to the 
death with an increasingly vicious ter- 
rorist element. 

Mr. President, Guatemala is a key 
country in Central America. A pro- 
Communist group tried to take it over 
back in 1954. That effort failed, but since 
the fall of Nicaragua to a pro-Marxist 
Sandinista regime, Cuba and its Soviet 
bloc allies have again been working to 
take over Guatemala by promoting guer- 
rilla warfare there. 

With the Central American region in 
ferment in large part due to Cuban- 
Soviet expansionism, Guatemala must 
remain a stable bastion for freedom in 
the area. El Salvador is in danger of fall- 
ing to a terrorist guerrilla army backed 
by Cuba and its Soviet bloc allies. Guate- 
mala is under attack. Honduras and 
Costa Rica will be next, I fear, unless the 
United States gives moral and material 
support to those in the region who are 
struggling against Communist expansion. 

Mr. President, who can say with cer- 
tainty that Mexico will not experience 
guerrilla warfare should Central Amer- 
ica fall to communism? The wave of 
guerrilla terrorism not only can head 
north into Mexico from Central Amer- 
ica, but it very well may spread south- 
ward to Venezuela and Colombia. too. 
Both Venezuela and Colombia. Mr. Pres- 
ident. have experienced stepped up 
guerrilla activity in recent years. 

The terrorist onslaught against Guate- 
mala has been unrelenting over the last 
2 years. Today, innocent Guatemalans— 
men, women. and children—are being 
slaughtered by Cuban-backed terrorist 
guerrillas. It is estimated that some 60 
percent of the deaths in Guatemala have 
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been caused by the terrorist guerrilla 
forces, contrary to the disinformation 
spread by groups sympathetic with the 
goals of the antigovernment groups 
there. 

Terrorist guerrilas operating out of 
Mexico have stepped up attacks on farm- 
workers and peasants on the Guate- 
malan side of the Mexican border. Ter- 
rorist revolutionaries have begun ex- 
ploding bombs in popular tourist areas— 
in hotels and restaurants, along the 
roads leading to them, and have even 
gone so far as to round up tourists to 
give them propaganda lectures. 

I cite just one recent example of this 
type of terrorist activity, Mr. President— 
an incident that occurred on September 
18 of this year at the world famous Tikal 
National Park. Tikal National Park is 
one of the major sites of ancient Mayan 
ruins in Central America, and has a 
large display of cultural items in its 
museum. 

On September 18, two truckloads of 
guerrillas, men and women, arrived in 
the national park at Tikal. The guer- 
rilla group numbered about 60. Accord- 
ing to press reports in Guatemala the 
guerrillas proceded to round up the tour- 
ists, local airline employees, guards, hotel 
employees, and park employees. They 
were all herded into the town plaza for a 
propaganda speech by the terrorists, who 
were dressed in olive green uniforms and 
heavily armed with automatic weapons. 
The terrorist guerrillas then destroyed 
park buildings and park offices and in 
the process they burned and looted one 
building which contained plans for the 
restoration of Mayan temples in the 
area. 

Priceless jade treasures were stolen by 
the guerrillas; artifacts of Mayan cul- 
ture which can never be replaced were 
either stolen or destroyed. 

After the guerrillas left the area, a 
tour guide rushed to place 20 of the 
tourists in his charge aboard a tour bus 
in order to flee to safety. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the bus was stopped by the guer- 
rillas and gunfire commenced. The bus 
driver was killed, a tour guide was 
wounded, and the mother of several chil- 
dren who was driving a truck following 
the bus was killed. 

Mr. President, it is time that w2 recog- 
nize the hard facts of the situation in 
Central America. It is time that we rec- 
ognize the fact that Cuba and its allies 
in the Soviet bloc are spreading terror- 
ism into the very heart of this hemis- 
phere. It is time that the United States 
support those in this hemisphere, and 
in Central America particularly, who are 
fighting to preserve their freedoms 
against Communist tyranny. 

Mr. President, I fear that American 
public opinion is being misled about the 
extent and nature of the terrorist atroci- 
ties conducted by the Cuban-backed 
guerrilla forces in Central America. Un- 
fortunately, there are those who have 
been making every effort to cover up the 
direct responsibility of the leftist guer- 
rilla forces for these acts of violence. 

I fear that this effort to mis'ead Amer- 
ican public opinion has had its effects in 
Congress as well. 
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Just 2 days ago, Mr. President, during 
the evening of October 19 leftist guer- 
rillas in Guatemala launched a number 
of terrorist attacks and massive bomb- 
ings in the capital city. Yesterday, I re- 
ceived a telephone call from a friend in 
Guatemala who described several of the 
evening's incidents to me. 

I was to!d that the home of Mr. Mario 
Sandoval, the leader of the MLN Party— 
the largest political party in Guate- 
mala—was sprayed by automatic rifle 
fire by leftist terrorists. The terrorists 
strafed Mr. Sandoval's home from two 
vehicles and used FAL and Galil auto- 
matic weapons. A security guard was 
gravely injured but Mr. Sandoval was 
unharmed. 

That same evening leftist guerrilla at- 
tacked a number of police patrols and 
shot up several government buildings. 

Even more tragic, however, were sev- 
eral massive bomb explosions that the 
leftist guerrillas set off. Let me just men- 
tion two which my friend had personally 
seen after the fact. 

The leftist guerrillas exploded a very 
powerful bomb which severely damaged 
the Industrial Bank located in zone 4 of 
Guatemala City. Many innocent citizens 
were injured and a number were killed 
as a result of this guerrilla attack. I was 
told that 5 private homes near the bank 
were completely destroyed and 15 other 
homes in the neighborhood were severely 
damaged. This was a very powerful 
bomb, Mr. President; so powerful that it 
blew the windows out of the buildings in 
a three-block radius from the bank. 

The second bomb blast which my 
friend described was even more tragic. 
The Red Cross building in Guatemala 
City was also severely destroyed by a 
leftist guerrilla bomb blast that same 
evening. Let me describe what I heard 
about this incident. 

A group of leftist terrorists com- 
mandeered a bus and at gunpoint forced 
off those riding on the bus. The guerrillas 
weighted the accelerator pedal, and tied 
the steering wheel to head it directly 
toward the Red Cross building. A local 
detective noted the approaching bus 
without a driver and, suspecting trouble, 
shot out one of its tires. The bus swerved 
a bit and came to a stop not far from 
the Red Cross building. 

The high explosive charges went off as 
planned and the Red Cross building was 
devastated. 

I was told, Mr. President, that there 
were patients on the operating table 
when that blast went off. The Red Cross 
radio communications system was de- 
stroyed. The telephone system was 
destroyed. The medical facilities, medical 
equipment, and stockpiles of medicine 
were destroyed. Sixteen ambulances were 
damaged, many beyond repair. 

A number of injuries have been re- 
ported and it is a miracle that apparently 
no one was killed. 

Mr. President, so that Senators can 
better understand the strategic signifi- 
cance of Guatemala, I ask unanimous 
consent that the article entitled “Strate- 
gic Guatemala.” published in National 
Defense: The Journal of the American 
Defense Preparedness Association, in its 
October issue, be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STRATEGIC GUATEMALA 
(By Edward J. Walsh) 


Guatemala is a small, mountainous na- 
tion at the neck of the Central American 
Isthmus. Like its neighbors in Central Amer- 
ica, it was for many years ignored by the 
United States government, although Ameri- 
can agricultural companies have long been 
present in the country. Nonetheless, few re- 
gions of the world are currently receiving 
more attention from the U.S. than Central 
America, The signing of the Panama Canal 
treaties, and the fall of the Somoza regime 
in Nicaragua to the Marxist-led Sandinista 
Front for the Liberation of Nicaragua 
(FSLN) in July 1979, were undoubtedly the 
catalysts in the process of rethinking the 
strategic significance of the Isthmus, a proc- 
ess that is continuing today. Such rethink- 
ing must necessarily begin with Guatemala, 
which, although still underdeveloped, is yet 
the richest and most populous country in 
the region. 

Much debate has already taken place on 
the subject of the Marxist threat to Central 
(America, esvecially since the Nicaraguan 
revolution and the cou» d'état in El Salva- 
dor of October 1979. It has already been 
suggested many times that terrorism in the 
region is the result of a combination of “lo- 
cal conditions" and Soviet-guided, Cuban- 
assisted agitation. I will not continue that 
discussion here, Instead, I will focus on the 
strategic importance of Guatemala to the 
United States as the cornerstone of opposi- 
tion to the continuing growth of Soviet in- 
fluence in Central America. 

A glance at the map of the Central Ameri- 
can-Caribbean region reveals Guatemala’s 
position as the link between Mexico and the 
rest of the Isthmus. Guatemala shares with 
its neighbors (except El Salvador) access to 
both ocears. There are few good harbors in 
Central America, however, and the coastlines 
are thiniy peo^led. The sea has therefore 
been the obvious route for subversives into 
the Isthmus, mainly from Cuba, dating from 
early in Castro’s tenure. In 19°2, a gun bat- 
tle took place in a remote forest area on 
Guatemala's Caribbean coast near Belize; the 
dead were identified as Czechs. Since then, 
Marxist agents and arms have been funneled 
into Central America. In March 1980, the 
Carter administration accused Cuba of mov- 
ing arms from the Honduran coast into El 
Salvador and in February 1981, the State 
Department revealed documents cantured 
from Salvadoran guerrillas that verified the 
weapons traffic from Soviet bloc nations into 
El Salvador through Cuba. 


ANTAGONISMS OVER BELIZE 


The Pacific littoral of Guatemala is sim- 
ilarly isolated, from the more developed 
south-central highlands, by rugged volcanic 
peaks as high as 14,000 feet above sea level. 
On the Caribbean side, Puerto Barrios is the 
sole population center. To the north of this 
city lies the perennial problem of Belize, the 
British colony long claimed by Guatemala. 
In late March, an agreement was reached 
in London by the British and Guatemalan 
governments that provides for independence 
for Belize, but gives Guatemala the right to 
& corridor through Belize's territorial waters, 
and the right to build two oil pipelines 
through to Belize's harbors. Belize's opposi- 
tion party, the United Democrats, is ada- 
mantly against the plan and has withdrawn 
from further discussions. Hostility towards 
Guatemala in Belize is deepset, in the fear 
that Guatemala's long-standing claim may 
prompt it to invade Belize. The antagonism 
between these two neighbors will not end 
soon. 

Guatemala's view of its own history pro- 
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vides the principal basis for its claim on 
Belize; however, a more immediate reason 
is the recent discovery of oll. Getty, Texaco- 
Amoco, Basic Resources Ltd. and Spanish, 
French and Brazilian firms are exploring & 
narrow belt that extends from the Mexican 
border to the Caribbean coast at the center 
of Guatemala and additional tracts in the 
extreme northwestern quadrant. In 1978, 
when Guatemala's President Romeo Lucas 
Garcia invited foreign oil companies to bid 
on leases, oil production was 220,000 barrels. 
By 1980, total production reached 1.4 million 
barrels. 

A 125-mile long pipeline links Rubelsanto 
in the west with & shipping terminal at 
Santo Thomas on the Caribbean. On April 13, 
1980, the tanker NEFELI left Santo Thomas 
with 120,000 barrels of crude, bound for New 
Orleans, Guatemala's first petroleum export. 
Today, reserves in the Rubelsanto tract 
alone are conservatively estimated at 33 mil- 
lion barrels. Needless to say, the Belize right- 
of-way will increase greatly the capacity to 
transport and load oil. 

It hardly needs to be pointed out that 
Guatemala's oil reserves are in the same 
petroleum basin as those of Mexico; the rich 
oil fields of Campeche, Chiapas, and Tabasco, 
with estimated reserves of more than 60 
billion barrels of recoverable crude oil and 
natural gas equivalent, lie hard on the 
Guatemalan border. 


The proximity of Guatemala's oil fields to 
Mexico's is a geological phenomenon that is 
widely, and I think mistakenly, considered 
the key to a grand Communist strategy that 
aims at Mexico in a kind of “soft underbelly” 
threat to the United States. This theory as- 
sumes that the Central American dominoes 
will fall inexorably northward. It glosses over 
the significant political differences between 
Guatemala and Mexico on one hand, and the 
broad cultural contrasts between Mexico and 
the five Central American nations on the 
other. Both Mexico and Guatemala are re- 
source-rich but underdeveloped countries 
with semi-authoritarian governments, large 
Indian populations, and the same official lan- 
guage. But politically, they are at opposite 
ends of the spectrum, with a leftist, one- 
party government in Mexico oriented strongly 
to the “Third World,” and a conservative, 
staunchly anti-Communist regime in Guate- 
mala. Mexican presidents come from the edu- 
cated elite, while in Guatemala the head of 
state has usually been a career military man 
who has risen through the ranks in the Latin 
American tradition. Political relations be- 
tween the two countries are distant, and fric- 
tion is the rule. Relations with the United 
States are a good barometer of the political 
perspective of the two governments: Mexico 
is wary of “domination” by the U.S., and 
there is a residue of distrust of the United 
States that dates from tbe Mexican-Ameri- 
can war. Guatemala, in contrast, recognizes 
&nd welcomes a specíal role for American 
interests. 


Much conventional wisdom assumes that 
Mexico could simply enter the Communist 
camo if Guatemala and the rest of Central 
America fell to Marxist-Leninist “peoples’ 
movements.” But it is more likely that Mex- 
ico’s long tradition of supporting popular 
revolution makes it less vulnerable to Com- 
munist subversion. Although Marxism is en- 
trenched in Mexico’s political and intellec- 
tual circles, the reality of closeness to the 
United States has conditioned Mexico's cul- 
ture profoundly, and generally mutes the 
anti-Americanism in official contacts, Mexi- 
co's leftism is a peculiarly Mexican kind, a 
complacent, corrupt socialism that seems im- 
mune to change, either by capitalists or 
communists. It may be that Mexico's habit 
of echoing the slogans of revolutionaries bas 
created among leftists in Mexico and else- 
where a sort of tolerance of the stagnant 
Mexican political atmosphere. 
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CENTRAL AMERICAN TARGETS 


Recent history indicates that targets of 
Communist agitation lie south of Mexico 
rather than north of Guatemala. The politi- 
cal climate of the Central American nations, 
after all, has been anything but stagnant. As 
in nearly all Latin countries, instability has 
been chronic. Today, generals rule in Guate- 
mala and Honduras, and El Salvador is gov- 
erned by a fragile civilian-military junta. 
Nicaragua, after 46 years of rule by the 
Somozas, is already a Marxist puppet state. 
Only Costa Rica has enjoyed a measure of 
calm in the past years, but that is now 
threatened by a declining economy and a 
growing Communist presence. Nevertheless, 
the Central American countries share a legacy 
of closeness to the United States through 
military and economic ties—one might even 
say economic domination—that Mexico has 
not experienced. 

On this score, it is important to note that 
U.S. involvement in Central America has 
been a two-sided coin. American agribusi- 
nesses and military assistance have contrib- 
uted the lion's share of progress in the re- 
gion. U.S. companies provided investment 
that built factories, roads, hospitals, and 
schools, and today provides jobs for thou- 
sands of Central Americans. American mili- 
tary ald and training has buttressed the 
armed forces of Central America, the tradi- 
tional source of trained administrators and 
bureaucrats in the Latin American govern- 
ment infrastructure. The reverse side of the 
coin has been that the U.S. presence has pro- 
vided a target of opportunity for leftist orga- 
nizations that have been infiltrated and co- 
opted by Communists. 

At the same time, it is by no means true 
that Central American governments have 
been no more than puppets of the United 
States. It is reasonable to surmise that the 
Somoza regime could have survived with less 
American aid than it received over the years, 
by virtue of Anastasio Somoza’s political 
abilities and the intense loyalty of his Na- 
tional Guard, which he had cultivated. Be- 
fore he fell, Somoza had arranged to pur- 
chase weapons from Israel, which were never 
received because of pressure on the Israeli 
government by the Carter Administration, as 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations Jean 
Kirkpatrick has pointed out. Had he obtained 
them, or weapons from another source, the 
outcome of the Sandinista revolution might 
well have been different—without American 
aid. 


Guatemala today is a good example of 
the hypothesis that American economic aid 
and investment have been major factors in 
the nation’s development and growth. U.S. 
military assistance and training over the 
years have produced a highly competent, 
seasoned cadre of officers well-versed in guer- 
rilla warfare and counterinsurgency tech- 
niques. They command an army of 18,000 
men. The political consciousness of the gov- 
ernment and the business elite is enthusias- 
tically, some would say definitely, conserva- 
tive and pro-Western. Consequently, the eco- 
nomic and political institutions, developed 
on the U.S. model, are the target of Commu- 
nist subversion and terrorist attack. 

Today, however, Guatemala purchases 
weapons from "srael, since American aid was 
discontinued by the Carter Administration. 
The lack of American assistance has not 
weakened the Lucas government's deter- 
mination to continue the fight, however, and 
the battle against the Marxist-led guerrillas 
continues. Currently, the guerrillas are lim- 
ited to assassinations and kidnappings in the 
urban areas, and ambushes of army patrols 
in the countryside. Government officials and 
supporters are murdered, and leftists assaults 
on Individuals and property are answered by 
private rightist groups which attack leftist 
students, intellectuals, union leaders, and 
clergymen who criticize the government. 
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Consequently, Guatemala has become & 
“pariah” state, a member of a club of inter- 
nationally disliked countries that includes 
two other major Latin nations, Argentina 
and Chile, as well as South Africa, South 
Korea, and Taiwan. 


STRATEGIC GUATEMALA 


Like those countries, Guatemala 1s of stra- 
tegic value to the United States because it 
is of strategic value to the Soviet proxies who 
threaten it. Guatemala shares with nearly all 
the above-mentioned nations certain char- 
acteristics which make them attractive to 
the Soviets: 1t commands a privileged geo- 
political position adjacent to a vital water- 
way (the Caribbean straits); it is close to 
one or more countries controlled by an ag- 
gressive pro-Soviet regime (Cuba, Nicara- 
gua); it possesses valuable natural resources 
(oll, nickel), and a robust free-market ori- 
ented economy. In addition, Guatemala is 
governed by an authoritarian regime that 
has been attacked from within by “‘indige- 
nous forces” that include pro-Soviet ele- 
ments. Furthermore, these countries have in 
common economic and political elites that 
are flercely anti-communist, though not un- 
qualifiedly pro-American, and have been the 
subject of repeated condemnations by inter- 
national human rights organizations. 

Of these states, Guatemala is unique in 
its proximity both to the United States and 
to weak non-communist countries with 
strong leftist factions. No other Central 
American or Caribbean nation has the same 
combination of assets and liabilities in terms 
of strategic importance, and no other nation 
in the region reflects the same embattled 
attitude toward Marxist subversion. 

Today, despite the closeness of the United 
States and Mexico, no country in the region 
evidences noticeably strong political ties to 
either. A power vacuum of sorts exists in 
terms of regional leadership, in which two 
local centers of political and military power, 
Cuba and Guatemala, are contending 


through indirect, ideological warfare. Cuba 
has established valuable footholds in Nica- 
ragus, Guyana, and in Grenada, where it is 
assisting the leftist government in building 
8 modern airport with a runway capable of 


accommodating wide-bodied jets. Marxist 
elements also have made significant inroads 
in El Salvador, Costa Rica, and Panama. Un- 
til the election of Edward Seaga as prime 
minister of Jamaica last October, that coun- 
try, with its rich bauxite reserves, had 
teetered in the Cuban orbit. 

Conversely, Guatemala has no important 
friends in the region. Its isolation is in part 
due to criticism by human rights organiza- 
tions that have often bypassed human rights 
abuses in Marxist states. Mexico, Costa Rica, 
and Venezuela have added their voices to 
those of the rights advocates, while steer- 
ing clear of, for example, the issue of po- 
litical prisoners in Cuba. The principal 
reason for Guatemala’s beleaguered inter- 
national position, though, is that in no other 
Central American or Caribbean country has 
the war against Marxist subversion been 
drawn so starkly. In El Salvador, the United 
States has most recently borne the brunt of 
criticism for supplying arms and advisers to 
the junta. 7n Guatemala, the shadow of the 
United States no longer falls over decision- 
making in the National Palace. Guatemalans 
see themselves in a battle for their nation 
that only they can win. Mexico and Venezu- 
ela, the two malor economic powers in the 
region, have asserted their role by agreeing 
to convert the oll debts of nine small Carib- 
bean countries into long term loans: both 
powers have confined themselves to speech- 
making in the ideological war. 

Despite claims by numerous dinlomats and 
journalists that the United States no longer 
occupies the central political role in the 
Caribbean-Central American region, the U.S. 
will inevitably be a major player in the re- 
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glon's affairs. Our economic ties are too ex- 
tensive, and our historical interest too deep 
to detach ourselves from political events 
there, especially when so many governments 
in Central America and the Caribbean hope 
for a stronger American hand. In seeking to 
reassert opposition to continually expanding 
Soviet influence, the U.S. must identify its 
logical allies and assist them as much as 
possible in fending off Communist agitation 
that originates in Cuba or other Soviet 
puppets. This task, of course, is separate and 
distinct from cooperating with authoritarian 
governments in repressing any domestic 
group it perceives to be in opposition to its 
policies. The first target of such U.S. atten- 
tion is Guatemala. If we are to defend our 
interests in the region, the way to do 1t is to 
buttress the strong links in order to protect 
the weaker ones. Guatemala is the only stal- 
wartly anti-communist country in the 
Central American-Caribbean theater with 
& relatively healthy economy, a capable 
army, and a key geopolitical position. 


STRONG U.S. TIES 


For these reasons, Guatemala is enduring 
& bloody terrorist campaign conducted by 
pro-Soviet guerrilla tacticians. At the same 
time, Guatemala has a tradition of closeness 
to the United States: children of wealthy 
Guatemalans are educated in the U.S., and 
senior Guatemalan officers were trained in 
American military colleges. This longtime 
affection for the U.S. suffered when the coun- 
try was put on trial for human rights viola- 
tions in recent years, but it 1s as deep-rooted 
as America’s interest in Central America. 
Guatemalans hope their admiration for the 
United States will be reciprocated. But if it 
is not, they are prepared to forge closer ties 
with the other “pariah” nations (and, in 
fact, have received weapons and military 
advice from Argentina). 

It is important to note that closer coop- 
eration between the United States and 
Guatemala should be based on mutual recog- 
nition and understanding of the strategic 
priorities in the Central American-Caribbean 
region. It does not mean that human rights 
abuses should be ignored or condoned. Still, 
the United States has few reliable allies in 
this critically important region. We cannot 
help Guatemala build a more prosperous 
economy or refine its practice of democracy 
while the nation is fighting an internal war. 
The war should be won, and then the social 
problems given prompt attention, both with 
American assistance. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article by Dr. 
Clifford A. Kiracofe, Jr. entitled “The 
Soviet Network in Central America,” be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SOVIET NETWORK IN CENTRAL AMERICA 
(By Clifford A. Kiracofe) 


International concern about the atrocities 
committed by the Palestine Liberation 
Organization, its Arab affiliates, and its non- 
Arab “brothers in arms” has generally fo- 
cussed on the Middle East and Western 
Europe curing the last two decades. In re- 
cent months, however, evidence of PLO pene- 
tration of the Western Hemisphere snd 
southern Africa has come to ligt. 

Both President Reagan and Secretary of 
State Haig went on record during the first 
weeks of the new administration pledging 
their determination to overcome the chal- 
lenge posed by the Soviet-backed Terrorist 
International. 

Orthodox Soviet doctrine holds that the 
“world revolutionary process” is composed of 
“three revolutionary streams” which flow in- 
to each other. They are: 1) the World Social- 
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ist System, which is composed of states ruled 
by Communist Parties (sometimes including 
The People’s Republic of China); 2) the In- 
ternational Workers’ Movement, led by the 
non-ruling Communist Parties (such as the 
Spanish, Mexican, Argentine, and South Afri- 
can Parties); and 3) the National Liberation 
Movement, led by Marxist-Leninist ''van- 
guard” elements operating throughout the 
so-called Third World. 

The National Liberation Movements 
(NLMS) work in conjunction with the local 
"non-ruling" Communist Party as well as 
with the ruling Communist Parties to seize 
power in the target country. Their strategy 
follows the classic Leninist two-stage revolu- 
tion. The first stage, that of the "bourgeois- 
democratic revolution,” is effected by the 
NLM, which for tactical reasons includes 
non-orthodox Communist elements such as 
the “progressive bourgeoisie,” workers, stu- 
dents, farmworkers, intellectuals, and peas- 
ants. The orthodox Marxist-Leninist core 
element of the NLM, however, is required to 
take and maintain the leading (or “van- 
guard") role during the revolutionary 
process. 

The second stage, the “Socialist revolu- 
tion,” is effected once power has been seized. 
In this stage, non-orthodox elements are sys- 
tematically eliminated and the NLM under- 
goes a transformation (under Moscow's guld- 
ance) into an orthodox Communist Party. 
Unreliable elements are continually purged 
and power 1s “consolidated” in the hands of 
the pro-Soviet “vanguard” party. The society 
itself then undergoes a process of Sovietiza- 
tion in terms of its socio-economic structure. 
Recent examples of successful takeovers by 
NLMs would include Angola, Zimbabwe, and 
Nicaragua. 


It is important to bear in mind that in the 
early phases of a “War of National Libera- 
tion” (Le. in stage one), terrorist acts are 
undertaken by both urban and rural terror- 
ist/guerrilla cadres of the NLM. In the initial 
phase, terrorist acts appear in a somewhat 
random and scattered pattern but as the as- 
sault on society intensifies these patterns be- 
come more systematic and frequent. The 
level of violence escalates to undermine civi- 
lian morale and to destabilize the target gov- 
ernment. In the latter phases, full-scale 
guerrilla warfare may ensue, and the target 
government may fall unless it can mobilize 
sufficlent internal and external support. 

The Al-Fatah movement surfaced during 
the latter 1950s. Read backwards, “Al-Fatah” 
is an abbreviation for the “Movement for the 
Liberation of Palestine"; read forward 1t 
means “Conquest.” Yasir Arafat has been the 
chief of Al-Fatah and since 1969 also Chief of 
the Executive Committee of the PLO. The 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
(PFLP) surfaced in 1967 as an offshoot of the 
Nasserist Arab Nationalist Movement. The 
founder of the PFLP, George Habash, was 
from & Greek Orthodox family from Lydda. 
Two offshoots of the PFLP are the PFLP- 
General] Commando (PFLP-GC), which sur- 
faced in 1968, and the (Popular) Democratic 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
(DFLP), which surfaced in 1969. The PFLP— 
GC has been under the command of Ahmed 
Jibril, and the DFLP has been under the 
commander of Nayef Hawatmeh, also of 
Greek Orthodox origins. 

The PLO itself was formed during a 1964 
Arab summit conference meeting in Cairo. At 
the same time a Palestine Liberation Army 
was also formed. After the stunning Israeli 
victories in 1967, Al-Fatah gained the domi- 
nant position within the umbrella PLO due 
to the sharp defeat of the PLA during the 
war. 

It must be recalled that the PLO has 
had close official ties to Mocsow for over a 
decade. Arafat reportedly paid private visits 
to Moscow during 1968 and 1969; in 1970 
Arafat was welcomed in Moscow on his first 
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“official” visit and he has since paid almost 
annual visits. “Scores and hundreds of Pal- 
estinian officers eligible to command major 
sectors, such as brigades, have graduated 
from Soviet military academies (The New 
York Times, February 18, 1981, quoting Brig. 
Mohammed Ibrahim al-Shaier, head of the 
PLO's Moscow office). 

Since 1966, the PLO has played the role of 
catalytic agent for the Moscow-backed Ter- 
rorist International. This interlocking global 
network was formally constituted in Havana 
at the Tri-Continental Conference in Janu- 
ary, 1966. The meeting was attended by del- 
egates from over 82 countries and by 100 
observers. From it emerged the Afro-Asian- 
Latin American Solidarity Organization and 
the Latin American Solidarity Organization 
(OLAS—based in Havana). The objective of 
these organizations was declared to be “tò 
unite, coordinate, and develop the struggle 
of the peoples of Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America” and “to organize the flow of aid 
to National Liberation Movements.” The re- 
sults in the Asian sector ended in Western 
defeat in Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. The 
results in the African sector have ended, 
though not irreversibly, in Western defeat 
in Angola, Mozambique, and Ethiopia. The 
results, again not irreversibly (as Chile 
proved), in the Western Hemisphere ended 
in Western defeat in Nicaragua. 

During 1972, the early links established 
by the Terrorist International were signif- 
cantly developed in a series of meetings in 
Lebanon, Algeria, Japan, and Dublin. The 
meeting in Lebanon was hosted by PFLP 
and Black September and attended by mem- 
bers of the Baader-Meinhof gang, the Jap- 
anese Red Army, the Turkish People’s Liber- 
ation Army, the IRA, and the Uruguayan 
Tupamaros. In 1974, the Junta de Coordi- 
nacion Revolucionaria (JCR) was established 
in Paris to coordinate Latin American ter- 
rorist organizations. Included in the JCR 
apparatus were Uruguayan Tupamaros, 
Argentine People's Revolutionary Army 
(ERP), and Bolivia’s National Liberation 
Army (ELN). The JCR formed links with 
European terrorist organizations, the Cu- 
bans, and Middle Eastern groups. Though 
disbanded in 1977, it was reformed once 
again after the Sandinista victory in the 
summer of 1979. Other interlocking South 
American terrorist organizations that have 
surfaced in recent years are the Chilean 
MIR, the Colombian M-19, the Argentine 
Montoneros, and the Nicaraguan Sandinista 
National Liberation Front (PSLN). 

Guerrilla organizations operating in El 
Salvador today include the Popular Forces 
for Liberation (FPL, founded in 1970), the 
Armed Forces of the National Resistance 
(FARN, founded in 1975), the People's Rev- 
olutionary Army (ERP, founded in 1971), 
and the armed cadres of the Salvadoran Com- 
munist Party (PCS). These four orzan!za- 
tions are under the military command of the 
Farabnndo Marti National Liberation Front, 
which is itself under the political command 
of the United Revolutionary Directorate 
(DRU). 

Aside from Moscow, Colonel Qadhafi of 
Libya has become perhaps the most signifi- 
cant backer of the PLO, its affiliates, and the 
Terrorist International. The Libyans cooner- 
ate with the PLO and its affillates as well as 
tha “hans fn training terrorists in the Mid- 
dle East, principally in Lebanon, Syria, South 
Yemen, Libya, and Algeria. Two main orcans 
coordinate international terrorist operations 
in Libya: the Bureau of Foreign Relations, 
and the Arab Liaison Bureau. Both are lo- 
cated in the People’s Palace in Tripoli. The 
former handles recruitment of revolution- 
aries on an international basis; the latter 
organizes terrorist-training p and 
arranges financial and logistical support for 
the Terrorist International. Libya’s Secret 
Service, the Mukhabarat, is interfaced with 
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these bureaus and is under the control of 
the Soviet KGB via the East German Secret 
Service. 

Though some analysts in the United States 
pointed to PLO involvement in the “hostage 
crisis” in Iran, a non-Arab but Islamic state, 
their views were generally disregarded. It is 
& fact that the largest single group of ter- 
rorist cadres trained at the PLO Hummuriyah 
camp in Syria in 1979 were Iranians. The 
internationally-recognized authority Robert 
Moss reported that, “Some 170 Iranians at- 
tended courses at the camp, under & pro- 
gram agreed between Abbas Zamani, the 
chief of Ayatollah Khomeini's Revolutionary 
Guards, and the head of the PLO bureau in 
Tehran, Hani al-Hassan who figures as a 
highly influential advisor to the Iranian re- 
gime." (London, Daily Telegraph, June 23, 
1980.) Moss, in the same article, pointed out 
that, "Abbas Zamani has actually trained at 
& Fatah guerrilla base in Lebanon." 

PLO involvement in the "revolutionary 
process” in Iran extends back at least a dec- 
ade. A “Palestinian Group” of 45 Iranians 
were fighting alongside Palestinian terror- 
ists in 1971; some later returned to Iran 
after receiving combat experience and ad- 
vanced training. An official statement re- 
leased in Iran pointed out that “the rebels 
responsible for the recent killings and clashes 
with Iranian police [May, 1976] received 
arms and funds from Libya and the PFLP.” 2 

The scale of PLO involvement in Iran to- 
day has been touched upon by Professor 
Houchang Nahavandi, an exceptionally well- 
informed former Iranian government Min- 
ister now living In Europe. He writes that at 
the end of 1980 some 15,000 PLO-affiliated 
cadres were scattered throughout Iran ac- 
tively defending Khometni's “Red and Black" 
revolution. He also reports that Khomeini 
has rranted the PLO a stipena of $2 per bar- 
rel for every Iranian barrel of oil in the 
world market.’ 

If this startling revelation is accurate, the 
PLO war chest would be substantially in- 
creased by Khomeini over and abo"e the sig- 
nificant amounts already provided not only 
by radical Arab states such as Libya and Al- 
geria, but also by “conservative” feudal 
houses in the Arabian Peninsula. 

Western efforts to stabilize the flow of oll 
from the Arabian Peninsula and Gulf areas 
must not overlook the fact that the same 
feudal houses seeking Western protection 
actively finance the PLO and its affillates. 
While some may argue that these funds are 
given to “pay off" the PIO to refrain from 
subversive efforts against these houses, this 
short-term policy is leading to a revolution- 
ary process that in the end may well consume 
the royal patrons. Furthermore, “conserva- 
tive" Arab recycling of petrodollars to PLO 
activities poses a direct threat to Western 
Europe, the Western Hemisphere, South Af- 
rica, and such Pacific states as Japan and 
the Philippines, not to mention Israel Itself. 

Nicaragua, under the rule of the Sandin- 
ista National Liberation Front (FSLN), has 
become the main safe haven and training 
center in the Western Hemisphere for the 
Terrorist International, while Cuba remains 
the Command Center and base. The cadres of 
the FSLN, founded in 1963, have been trained 
not only in Cuba and Eastern Europe but 
also in the subterranean networks of the 
PLO and its affiliates in the Middle East. The 
late President Somoza himself recorded in 
his memoir, Nicaragua Betrayed, that “all of 
the [Sandinista] leaders had been trained in 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, the PLO, Libya, and 
Panama; and they were tough. They knew 
tactics and their knowledge of weaponry was 


1 Al-Sha'ab (Algeria) October 22, 1971. 

2 Al-Anwar (Lebanon) May 22, 1976. 

*Nahavandi, L'IRAN, 1940-80: Crise, Rév- 
olution, et Tragédie, Paris: IREP, 1981, pp. 
134-5. 
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first rate.” + He also noted that “Some of the 
Sandinistas had been active with the PLO in 
Israel ten years previously [in late 1969]. 

The Constitutional President of Nicaragua 
following Somoza (for just 43 hours), Fran- 
cisco Urcuyo Maliano, specifically records in 
his memoir, Solos, that relations between the 
FSLN and the PLO were sealed in Mexico 
City some 10 years ago by FSLN representa- 
tive Benito Escobar and a high-ranking PLO 
emissary. He further draws attention to the 
fact that during the same period, FSLN ter- 
rorist Patricio Arguello Ryan was killed by 
counter-terrorist forces during an incident 
in which a Black September unit attempted 
to highjack an El Al jetliner in Europe.’ Ar- 
guello was an integral part of the Black Sep- 
tember cadre-system which included non- 
Arab elements. PSLN cadres are known to 
have been trained in Lebanon, Libya, and in 
Algeria under PLO auspices. Arafat himself 
publicly boasted in Managua, Nicaragua, 
during July, 1980, that the FSLN had received 
training and indeed had fought with the PLO 
in the Middle East. 

Thousands of armed terrorist/guerrillas 
joined with the FSLN during its assault on 
the Somoza government and formed “Inter- 
national Brigades” on the model of those 
in the Spanish Civil War. Among these cad- 
res were Argentine ERP and Montoneros, 
Uruguayan Tupamaros, Chilean MIR, Co- 
lombian M-19, as well as Panamanian, Hon- 
duran. Mexican, and Venezuelan nationals. A 
network of terrorist training bases exists 
today in Nicaragua. Among the locations 
cited by specialists are: Esteli, Montelimar 
(the former Somoza estate), Somotillo, Oco- 
tal, Tamarindo, Puerto Cabezas, the Island 
of Soletiname (in Lake Nicaragua), and sev- 
eral in the Punta Coseguina area (right 
across from El Salvador). In addition to 
Cuban and PLO instructors there are vet- 
eran cadres from the Argentine, Chilean, 
and Uruguayan groups mentioned above. 
These training camps have been and are pre- 
paring terrorists for the assault on El Sal- 
vador, Guatemala, and Honduras as well as 
for activity in South America. Not only have 
PLO cadres been active in training camps in 
Nicaragua but they have also been reported 
active in El Salvador and Guatemala. In fact, 
it has been established that the PLO, Algeria, 
Libya, and Iraq, as well as Cuba, Nicaragua, 
Mexico, and Panama, have been supplying 
weapons and financing to the Salvadoran 
revolutionary forces. 

It should also be noted that it is not only 
the FSLN who have had long-standing close 
working relations with the PLO; the Argen- 
tine Montoneros, for example, have had such 
relations. Horacio Mendizabal, a Montonero 
killed by Argentine counter-terrorist forces 
on September 17, 1979, was a key liaison cadre 
between the Montonero executive directorate 
and the PLO. He had lived in France, Spain, 
and Lebanon, and in April, 1979 formed links 
with the Palestinian group operating in 
Tehran. 

There is another aspect to the use of 
Nicaragua as a safe haven for the Terrorist 
International. It is known that Nicaragua is 
issuing false passports to terrorist cadres. 
Several Cubans using these passports were 
apprehended in the United States recently. 
That PLO cadres, as well as other terrorists, 
could infiltrate the United States, or other 
countries, using these passports is raising 
grave concern in a number of capitals. 

The U.S. State Department released on 
February 19, 1981 extensive intelligence 
documentation of Soviet bloc support for the 
Salvadoran insurgents. In addition, Law- 
rence Eagleburger was sent to Western 
Europe and General Vernon Walters to South 


*Somoza, Nicaragua Betrayed, Boston, 
Western Islands, p. 84. 

5 Ibid., p. 92. 

*Urcuyo, Solos, Gautemala City, EDITA, 
1979, p. 81. 
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America in order to present the administra- 
tion's case to allies and friends. The Eagle- 
burger mission was blunted somewhat by 
the opposition of the Socialist International 
to the new administration's approach and its 
well-orchestrated support in Europe for the 
Salvadoran insurgents. The official position 
of the Socialist International was expressed 
by Pierre Schori, foreign-policy spokesman 
for Sweden's Social Democratic Party and 
the party's liaison with the Socialist Inter- 
national, in an article appearing in The New 
York Times on February 28, 1981. The El 
Salvador issue is being manipulated by the 
European Left in a manner reminiscent of 
its opposition to U.S. involvement in Viet- 
nam. 

While the administration's release of in- 
telligence documentation was a useful ad- 
dition to the policy debate, it failed to re- 
lease similar documentation on the Nicara- 
guan revolution spearheaded by the Marxist- 
Leninist FSLN which resulted in its 1979 
seizure of political power in Nicaragua. 
Washington has, therefore, failed to place 
the El Salvador case within the overall con- 
text of the Moscow-backed “revolutionary 
process” in Central America, in which Gua- 
temala, Honduras, and Mexico are further 
Soviet targets. Contrary to State Depart- 
ment claims, the Nicaraguan case, and not 
the Salvadoran, is the first ‘text-book ex- 
ample" of a Marxist-Leninist takeover in 
Central America. If this point is not recog- 
nized, and the extreme gravity of the entire 
Central American situation taken into ac- 
count, a piece-meal approach involving only 
El Salvador will in the end prove ineffec- 

stabilizing the region. 

ae ben US. administratión, by focussing 
on the issue of international terrorism and 
Moscow's deep involvement in it, offers the 
hope that a coordinated international effort 
will meet this grave threat. Under no circum- 
stances, however, should it be forgotten that 
the activities of the Terrorist International 
and the National Liberation Movements re- 
lated to it are part of the Soviet order of 
battle for the current era, as expressed in its 
doctrine of the Three Revolutionary Streams. 
The case of El Salvador, or any case of 
Soviet-backed revolution, cannot be sepa- 
rated from the overall challenge posed by 
Soviet global strategy. 

With respect to the PLO it is obvious that 
any defense of its activities as some sort of 
positive factor in Middle Eastern politics is 
peculiarly astigmatic. Those who, taking 
what they think to be a “hardheaded” atti- 
tude on oll supplies, defend the “conserva- 
tive” Arab regimes around the Persian Gulf 
that are financing global revolutionary 
movements, must expand their horizons. 

The PLO has long since expanded far be- 
yond its original Middle Eastern context not 
only into the Western Hemisphere, but also 
into southern Africa, where it is comprehen- 
sively integrated with Soviet bloc activity in 
Angola, Mozambique, Tanzania, Zimbabwe, 
and Namibia. The PLO plays a pivotal role in 
the Soviet network that also allocates roles 
to Argentine Montoneros, Uruguayan Tupa- 
maros, Chilean M"R, the El Salvadoran Fara- 
bundo Marti Liberation Front, and Italian 
Red Brigade cadres, 

In Central America the vital interests of 
the United States are directly threatened by 
the Terrorist International spearheaded by 
the PLO. The entire Western industrial base 
is threatened by the activities of the Ter- 
rorist International in conjunction with the 
National Liberation Movements waging the 
“resource war" for Moscow in southern Af- 
rica. While Islamic states have been accused 
of playing the “oil weapon" in the past, the 
"PLO weapon" may pose even greater long- 
term threats to Western stability. In this 
context, there are clearly broader issues to 
be taken into consideration by Western capi- 
tals when forming policies towards the Mid- 
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dle East. An intensive reappraisal is certainly 
in order today. 
PARAQUAT 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I rise 
today in support of the provision in 
S. 1196 repealing the ban on paraquat. 
We are at a crucial point in this coun- 
try’s fight against drug abuse. When the 
level of illicit drug use among young 
Americans of high school age is probably 
higher than that in any other indus- 
trialized nation in the world, it is time 
for decisive action. With the potency of 
the marihuana available on our streets 
having increased dramatically since 1975, 
the dangers of this drug are becoming 
painfully clear to this Nation’s youth. 

I have seen, as we all have, the tragic 
results of such drug abuse in wasted po- 
tential, isolation, and unhappiness. 
Studies have shown that marihuana use 
interferes with memory, intellectual 
functicning, motivation, and driving 
ability. In addtiion, we are now begin- 
ning to accumulate scientific data on the 
health effects of long-term exrosure to 
marihuana, which shows deleterious ef- 
fects on the lungs and the reproductive 
system and suggests adverse effects on 
the cardiovascular system and brain 
cellular structure. 

We must act now to change this trend 
and to fight drug abuse in any way pos- 
sible with all of our resources. We must 
warn young people of the dangers of 
marihuana and assist fam'lies, eduta- 
tors, and communities in developing pro- 
grams to combat drug abuse. We must 
attack the drug supply at all points—its 
source, the point of importation, and at 
the level of the distributors and pushers. 


The paraquat provision of S. 1196 ad- 
dresses the marihuana problem at its 
source, the most effective point to com- 
bat drug use. Paraquat is the most 
powerful herbicide we have because it is 
fast acting, which means the marihuana 
is destroyed before the farmer can har- 
vest it. The Mexican Government’s suc- 
cess in eradicating its marihuana crop 
proved paraquat’s effectiveness and re- 
duced Mexico to a secondary supplier of 
our illicit drugs. 

The last Congress banned paracuat in 
response to political pressure after re- 
ports of possible health hazards of mari- 
huana contaminated with paraquat en- 
tering this country were widely public- 
ized. A careful analysis of further data 
on paraquat’s effects when inhaled and 
the chances of exposure shows that the 
dangers were greatly exaggerated. 


Concentrated paraquat will damage 
the lungs, but the amount of paraquat 
actually reaching the lungs through 
marihuana smoking is extremely small 
and varies considerably based on factors 
which include the concentrat‘on of para- 
quat in the contaminated marihuana, the 
amount of paraquat that passes un- 
changed in the smoke, and the smoking 
habits of the marihuana user. In addi- 
tion, initial estimates of the percentage 
of contaminated marihuana on the U.S. 
market were high, and the data now 
shows less than 1 percent nationwide 
and only 2.2 percent in the Southwest 
part of the country. Those few smokers 
at risk could be warned of paraquat con- 
tamination by a chemical marker, which 
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should be developed in the next few 
years. 

i believe it is even more important that 
in banning paraquat there was no bal- 
encing of the possible risks of paraount 
inhalation against the known health 
hazards of smoking marihuana. Because 
of a highly speculative risk to a poten- 
tially small number of smokers, we are 
losing an opportunity to wipe out the 
source of a drug that we know causes 
harm to the health and well-being of our 
young people. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Alcoholism and Drug Abuse, I believe it is 
imperative that we act now to allow 
funding of paraquat eradication pro- 
grams. 

LEBANON 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, would my 
distinguished colleague from Illinois, the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, have a moment to discuss how 
this bill will affect the crisis situation 
now in Lebanon? What is the level of 
military aid and what will go to Lebanon 
in th's legislation? 

Mr. PERCY. I welcome the concern of 
my colleague from Utah about the situa- 
tion in Lebanon. This bill provides funds 
to strengthen the Lebanese armed forces 
as follows: $15 million for FMS financ- 
ing; $5 million in economic support 
funds; and $1 million in military train- 
ing. It is designed to aid the efforts of 
President Sarkis, Defense Minister Skaff, 
and Chief of Staff Khouri to rebuild the 
Lebanese Armed Forces. 

Mr. HATCH. It is my understanding, 
Mr. President, that the Secretary of 
State sent a letter of appreciation to the 
President of Lebanon for his personal as- 
sistance in the successful cease-fire ne- 
gotiations this summer carried on by 
Ambassador Habib. Certainly, we have a 
national interest in seeing a strong, au- 
thoritative central government in Leba- 
non if the cease-fire is to continue. Yet 
it seems to me that the Lebanese Armed 
Forces are only just beginning to re- 
build after the destructive civil war of 
the last 6 years. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
satisfied that the pace with which we 
are delivering military equipment to 
Lebanon is going to be adequate to per- 
mit the Lebanese Armed Forces to main- 
tain the authority of the central govern- 
ment in the years ahead. 


A weak central government not only 
is dangerous for the people of Lebanon, 
but also threatens the security of Israel 
whose military planners are very aware 
of the operational bases of the PLO in 
southern Lebanon which stretch all the 
way north to the capital in Beirut. I just 
do not see how the Lebanese Armed 
Forces can maintain order when the PLO 
has been receiving dozens of tanks this 
year. Some estimates go as high as 100 
tanks of Soviet origin that are now in 
the hands of the PLO. I understand our 
Embassy in Beirut and the State Depart- 
ment support Lebanon’s request for 30 
or 40 American-made M-48 tanks to be 
delivered as soon as possible. Do you sup- 
port this request, Mr. Chairman? Can it 
be expedited and accelerated under this 
rroposed legislation? 

Mr. PERCY. My distinguished col- 
league makes a very persuasive case. 
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This bill would provide funds for M-48 
tanks and other weapons requested by 
the Government of Lebanon, and I be- 
lieve that the situation there you have 
described would justify an acceleration 
of the pace of delivery of the M-48 tanks. 
It would be difficult to conceive of any 
reason this equipment should not be ex- 
pedited. We will monitor this carefully, 
I can reassure my colleagues, and I 
thank Senator HarcH for bringing this 
matter to the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. HATCH. With these reassurances 
about the high priority that we in the 
Senate believe should be given to ac- 
celerating the delivery of M-48 tanks to 
Lebanon, many will support your ap- 
proach. I hope we can insure that the 
cease-fire in Lebanon can be maintained 
and that Israeli security as well can be 
enhanced by this action. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I concur 
in the remarks of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Utah, and the distinguished 
chairman. The land of Lebanon has suf- 
fered long from the predatory attacks of 
its neighbors and the PLO. The least we 
can do is to expedite the shipments of 
heavy materiel that we have promised, 
and I am delighted at the assurances of 
our capable chairman. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I agree 
with these concerns about Lebanon and 
hope some way can be found to expedite 
the tank shipments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
senior Senator from Virginia seek recog- 
nition? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. May we 
have third reading first? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, if I may 
have the indulgence of the Senator from 
Virginia, I ask for the yeas and nays on 
final passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I wish to 
express my deep appreciation to the 
members of the staff of the minority: 
Jerry Christianson, Gerry Connolly, 
David Lawther Johnson, Barry Sklar, 
Peter Galbraith. William Ashworth, and 
Janice O’Connell. 

I also express deep appreciation to the 
members of the staff of the majority: Ed 
Sanders, Hans Binnendijk, Joe] John- 
son, Margaret Hayes, Mary Locke, Bob 
Russell, Alison Rosenberg, Graeme Ban- 
nerman, and Alan Sofrin, 

To my distinguished colleague, the 
ranking minority member and all the 
members of the committee, I extend deep 
appreciation for their work and assist- 
ance, particularly the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, who has 
been so cooperative. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia is recognized. 
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Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I invite the attention of the Senate 
to page 1 of the committee report. The 
figures show this: That for the fiscal year 
1981, the foreign aid authorizations in- 
corporated into this proposal for 1981 
are $4 9 billion. For 1932, the authoriza- 
tion in the piece of legislation we will 
vote on in a moment is $5.8 billion. That 
is a 17-percent increase in spending for 
foreign aid in this 1 fiscal year, 1982, vis- 
a-vis 1981. 

This is a time of huge budget deficits. 
It is a time when our country is faced 
with tremendous inflation. It is a time 
when none of us knows precisely how we 
are going to balance the budget. To come 
in with a piece of lezis'ation, as we are 
tonight, with a 17-percent increase in 
foreign aid spending seems to me to be 
totally unjustified. I will vote against 
this proposal. 

I point out that the 17-percent in- 
crease in foreign aid spending which will 
be voted on tonight comes on the pre- 
cise day that our national debt went 
over the $1 trillion mark. Today. October 
22, the national debt, for the first time, 
exceeded $1 trillion; and we are fol'ow- 
ing that u» now with a foreign aid pro- 
poa! wh'ch has beer increased b» 15 
percent over the previous year. It is 
totaly unjustified. 

Mr. PERCY. I do remind my colleague 
with great respect that the Foreign 
Relations Committee reduced President 
Reazan's budget by $920 million. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I remind 
my dear colleague from Illinois that it 
still represents an increase of 17 percent. 
That is what his own figures show. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, after sev- 
eral days of debate, the time has now 
come to vote on this year’s foreign assist- 
ance bill. I recognize that at a time when 
our domestic economy is not as healthy 
as we would like, and when we are cutting 
back on domestic programs, it is difficult 
to register a vote in favor of foreign 
assistance. But I believe there are several 
reasons we should do so, 


First, I would note that the foreign 
essistance bill is not a major item in our 
Federal budget—this bill is only around 
1.6 percent of our Federal expenditures. 
This prozram has shrunk steadily rela- 
tive to our budget and to our GNP over 
the past 25 years. It is $900 million less 
than President Reagan's original request 
and almost identical to his current total 
request. 

Second, the bill provides a variety of 
new policy requirements and terminates 
or modifies a number of old ones. The bill 
thus provides a current statement of the 
policies and conditions which the Con- 
gress desires in conducting a foreign 
assistance program. Without new legis- 
lation, the executive branch would be 
forced to conduct a foreign assistance 
program under requirements put in 
place for a different time and different 
circumstances. 


Finally, this bill provides the Presi- 
dent with a critical means of conduct- 
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ing our foreign policy. Our country now 
faces many challenges in the world. 
President Reagan, in a letter to Chair- 
man Percy, noted that— 

This bill would provide vital tools to assist 
us in meeting these challenges and promote 
and protect America’s interests abroad. The 
reduction of these assistance programs would 
haye serious repercussions on our foreign 
policy and would endanger our national 
security ob ectives. 


Mr. President, before we vote, I would 
like to warmly commend the floor man- 
agers, the distinguished Senators from 
Illinois and Rhode Island, for their work 
on this bill. They have managed to deal 
with a variety of amendments, several 
involving issues on which many Senators 
had very strong feelings, with tact and 
understanding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. I announce that the 
Senator from North Dakota (Mr. AN- 
D3EWS), the Senator from New York 
(Mr. D'Amato), the Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. DENTON), the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. DURENBERGER) , the Sen- 
ator from Utah (Mr. Garn), the Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) , the Sen- 
ator from Utah (Mr. Hatcu), the Sen- 
ator from California (Mr. HAYAKAWA), 
the Senator from Nevada (Mr. LAXALT), 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Presster), the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. SrMPSON), the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. STEVENS), the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Symm3), and the Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER) are neces- 
sar'ly ab*ent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
H^rcH) and the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Syms) would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. Br4p- 
LEY), the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
Bumpers), the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Bur»vrcK), the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD), 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. DETON- 
crnt), the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Dopp), the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. MET^ENBAUM), the Sen- 
ator from Maryland (Mr. SARBANES), the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. SASSER), 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
TsoNc^s), the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. WiLLI^MS), and the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. JoHNSTON) are neces- 
sarily absent. 

On this vote. the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Burpick) is paired with the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KENNEDY). 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from North Dakota would vote “nay” 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
would vote “yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
any other Senator in the Chamber desir- 
ing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 40, 
nays 33, as follows: 
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[Rollcall Vote No. 330 Leg.] 


Baker 
Baucus 
Biden 
Boschwitz 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Cranston 
Danforth 
Dixon 
Dole 
Domenic! 
Glenn 


Mitchell 
Movn'han 
Murkowski 
Parkwood 
Pell 

Percy 
Riege 
Rueman 
Specter 
Stafford 
Thurmond 
Tower 


Hawkins 
Heinz 
Huddleston 
Inouye 
Jackson 


Matsunaga 
NAYS—33 


Hatfield 
Hefin 
Helms 
Hol. ings 
Hx mphrey 
Jepsen 


Abdnor 
Armstrong 
Bentsen 
Boren 
Byrd, 
Harry F., Jr. 
Cannon 
Eagleton 
East 
Exon 
Ford 
Grassley 


Pro"mire 
Pryor 
Quayle 
Randolph 
Roth 
Schmitt 
Stennis 
Wallop 
Warner 
Zorinsky 


ong 
Mattingly 
McClure 
Melcher 
Nickles 
Nunn 
NOT VOTING—27 
Durenberger Pressler 
Garn Sarbanes 
Bumpers Gold water Sasser 
Burdick Hatch Simpson 
Byrd, Robert C. Hayakawa Stevens 
D'Amato Johnston Symms 
DeConcint Kennedy Ts-naas 
Denton La*a:t Weicker 
Dodd Metzenbaum ` Wiliams 


So the bill (S. 1196), as amended, was 
passed, as follows: 
8. 1196 


An act to amend the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 and the Arms Export Control Act to 
authorize appropriations for development 
and security assistance programs for the 
fiscal year 1982, to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Peace Corps for the fiscal year 
1982, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “International Se- 
curity and Development Cooperation Act of 
1981". 


TITLE I—MILITARY SALES AND RELATED 
PROGRAMS 


REPORTS TO THE CONGRESS 


Sec. 101. (a) Section 3(d) of the Arms Ex- 
port Control Act 1s amended— 


(1) in paragraph (1), by striking out all 
that follows “The President may not give his 
consent" through “Act of 1961" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “under paragraph (2) of 
subsection (a) of this section or under the 
third sentence of such subsection. or under 
sections 505(a)(1) or 505(a) (4) of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, to the transfer of 
any malor defense equipment valued (in 
terms of its original acquisition cost) at 
$14,000,000 or more, or of any defense article 
or related training or other defense service 
valued (in terms of its oriminal acquisition 
cost) at $50.000,000 or more,”; 


(2) in paragraph (3), by striking out all 
that follows “The President may not give his 
consent” through “section 38 of this Act,” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “to the transfer 
of any malor defense equinment valued (in 
terms of its original acquisition cost) at 
$14.000.000 or more, or of any defense article 
or defense service valued (in terms of its 
original acauisition cost) at $50.000.000 or 
more, the export of whitch bas been licensed 
or approved under section 38 of this Act,". 

(b) The first sentence of section 36(b) (1) 
of such Act is amended— 


(1) by striking out ''$25.000.000" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ''$50,000,000"; and 


Andrews 
Bradley 
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(2) by striking out “$7,000,000” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ''$14,000,000". 

(c) Section 36(c) of such Act is amended 
1n the first sentence of paragraph (1)— 

(1) by striking out ''$7,000,000" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$14,000,000”; and 

(2) by striking out “$25,000,000" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ''$50,000,000"'. 

(d) Sectlon 36(d) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “such subsection" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “subsection (c) (1) of 
this section", 

(e) Section 109(e) of the International Se- 
curity and Development Cooperation Act of 
1980 is amended— 

(1) by striking out $7,000,000" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ''$14,000,000"; and 

(2) by striking out “$25,000,000” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof "$50,000,000". 
PROPOSED TRANSFERS OR SALES TO THE NORTH 

ATLANTIC  TREATY ORGANIZATION, JAPAN, 

AUSTRALIA, OR NEW ZEALAND 


Szc. 102. (8) Section 3(d) (2) of the Arms 
Export Control Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out '"(2) Unless" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “(2)(A) Except as 
provided in subparagraph (B), unless”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

"(B) Unless the President states in the 
certification submitted pursuant to para- 
graph (1) of this subsection that an emer- 
gency exists which requircs that consent to 
the proposed trans'er become effective im- 
mediately in the national security interests 
of the United States, in the case of a pro- 
posed transfer to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, or any member country of such 
Organization, Japan, Australia, or New Zea- 
land, such consent shall not become effec- 
tive until fifteen calendar days after the 
dete of such submission and such consent 
shall become effective then only 1f the Con- 
gress does not adopt, within such fifteen- 
day period, a concurrent resolution disap- 
proving the proposed transfer.”. 


(b)(1) Section 36(b)(1) of such Act is 
amended in the fifth sentence by striking 
out “if the Congress, within thirty calendar 
davs after receiving such certification.” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “, 
with respect to a proposed sale to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, any member 
country of such Organization. Javan, Aus- 
tralia, or New Zealand. if the Congress, 
within fifteen calendar days after receiving 
such certification, or with respect to a pro- 
posed sale to any other conntry, if the Con- 
gress within thirty calendar days after re- 
ceiving such certification,”. 


(2) Section 36(b)(2) of such Act is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof a comma and the follow- 
ing: “except that for purposes of consid- 
eration of any resolution with resnect to 
tho North Atlantic Treaty Organization, any 
member country of such Organization, Ja- 
pan, Australia, or New Zealand, it shall be 
in order in the Senate to move to d'scharre 
& committee to which such resolution was 
referred 1f such committee bes not renorted 
such resolution at the end of five calendar 
days after its introduction”. 

PERSONNEL PERFORMING DEFENSE SERVICES 


Sec. 103. Section 21(c) (2) of the Arms Ex- 
port Control Act is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(2) Within forty-eight hours of the ex- 
istence of, or a change in status of hostili- 
tles or terrorist acts, which may endanger 
American lives or property, involving a 
country In which United States personnel 
are performing defense services pursuant to 
this Act or the Foreien Ass!s*ence Act of 
1961, the President shall submit to the 
Speaver of the House of Representatives and 
to the President pro tempore of the Senate 


& report, in writing, classified if necessary, 
setting forth— 
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“(A) the identity of such country; 

“(B) a description of such hostilities or 
terrorist acts; and 

“(C) the number of members of the United 
States Armed Forces and the number of 
United States civilian personnel that may 
be endangered by such hostilities or ter- 
rorist acts.". 


NONRECURRING RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
COSTS 


Sec. 104. Section 21(e)(2) of the Arms 
Export Control Act is amended by inserting 
after "standardization" the following: “, in 
standardization with the armed forces of 
Japan, Australia, or New Zealand (in fur- 
therance of the mutual defense treaties be- 
tween the United States and those 
countries)". 

AUTHORIZATION AND AGGREGATE CEILINGS 


Sec. 105 (a) Section 31(a) of the Arms 
Export Control Act is amended by striking 
out “$500,000,000 for the fiscal year 1981" 
and inserting in lieu thereof ''$990,900,000 
for the fiscal year 1982". 

(b) Section 31(b) of such Act 1s amended— 

(1) 1n paragraph (1)— 

(A) by striking out “fiscal year 1981 shall 
not exceed $^500,000,000'" and inserting in 
lieu thereof “fiscal year 1982 shall not ex- 
ceed $990,9000,000"; and 

(B) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: “The borrowers of such credits shall 
be released from their contractual liability 
to repay the United States Government with 
respect to such credits and participation in 
credits.”; 

(2 1n paragraph (2), by striking out “fiscal 
year 1981 shall not exceed $2,616,000,000" and 
inserting in lieu thereof "fiscal year 1982 
shall not exceed $3,085,500,000"; and 

(3) in paragraph (3), by striking out 
“fiscal year 1981” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “fiscal year 1982", and by striking out “, of 
which $200,000,000 shall be avallable only 
for costs associated with the relocation of 
Israel forces from the Sinai”. 

(c) The first sentence of section 31(c) of 
such Act is amended by striking out “fiscal 
year 1981" and Inserting in lieu thereof “‘fis- 
cal year 1932". 


(d) The principal amount of loans guaran- 
teed under section 24(a) of such Act for 
the fiscal year 1982 with respect to Egypt, 
Greece, Sudan, Somalia, and Turkey shall 
(if and to the extent each such country so 
desires) be repaid in not more than twenty 
years, following a grace period of ten years 
on repayment of principal. 


REPEAL 


Sec. 106. Section 38(b)(3) of the Arms 
Export Control Act is repealed. 


AGENTS FEES AND OTHER PAYMENTS 


Sec. 107. (a) Section 39 of the Arms Ex- 
port, Control Act 1s amended— 

(1) by striking out subsection (a); 

(2) by redesignating subsections (b), (c), 
and (d) as subsecitons (a), (b), and (c), 
respectively; 

(3) by amending subsection (a), as redesig- 
nated by paragraph (2), to read as follows: 

"(a) The President may, as he determines 
will be in furtherance of the purposes of 
this Act, by regulation prohibit, limit, or 
prescribe conditions with respect to contri- 
butions, gifts, commissions, and fees paid, 
or offered or agreed to be paid, by any person 
in connection with— 

“(1) sales of defense articles or defense 
services under section 22, or of design and 
construction services under section 29 of this 
Act; or 

“(2) commercial sales of defense articles 
or de'ense services licensed or approved un- 
der section 38 of this Act; 


to or for the armed forces of a foreign coun- 
try or International organization in order to 
solicit, promote, or otherwise to secure the 
conclusion of such sales.". 
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(b) All delegations, rules, regulations, 
orders, or other forms of administrative ac- 
tion made, issued, or taken under such sec- 
tion 39 of such Act and which are in effect 
at the time this section takes effect shall 
continue in effect In accordance with their 
terms until modified, superseded, set aside, 
or revoked by appropriate authority. 

SPECIAL DEFENSE ACQUISITION FUND 


Sec. 108. (a) The Arms Export Control Act 
1s amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new chapter: 

"Chapter 5—SPECIAL DEFENSE ACQUISI- 
TION FUND 


“Sec. 61. SPECIAL DEFENSE ACQUISITION 
Funp,—(a) Under the direction of the Presi- 
dent and in consultation with the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of Defense shall estab- 
lish a Special Defense Acquisition Fund, to 
be used as a revolving fund separate from 
other accounts, under the control of the 
Department of Defense, to finance the ac- 
quisition of defense articles and defense 
service in anticipation of their transfer pur- 
suant to this Act, the Foreign Assistance Act, 
or as otherwise authorized by law, to eligible 
foreign countries and international orga- 
nizations, and may acquire such articles 
and services with the funds in such account 
as he may determine. Acquisition under this 
chapter of items for which the initial issue 
quantity requirements for United States 
Armed Forces have not been fulfilled and 
are not under current procurement contract 
shall be emphasized when compatible with 
security assistance requirements for the 
transfer of such Items. Nothing in this chap- 
ter may be construed to limit or impair any 
responsibilitles conferred upon the Secre- 
tary of State or the Secretary of Defense 
under this Act or the Forelgn Assistance 
Act of 1961. 

“(b) The Special Defense Acquisition 
Fund established pursuant to subsection (a) 
of this section shall consist of— 

"(1) collections from sales made under 
letters of offer issued pursuant to section 
21(a) (1) of this Act representing the actual 
value of defense articles not intended to be 
replaced 1n stock, 

*(2) collections from sales representing 
the value of asset use charges (including 
contractor rental payments for United States 
Government-owned plant and production 
equipment) and charges for the proportion- 
ate recoupment of nonrecurring research, 
development, and production costs, and 

“(3) collections from sales made undor 
letters of offer (or transfers made under the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961) of defense 
articles and defense services acquired under 
this chapter, representing the value of such 
items calculated in accordance with para- 
graph (2) or (3) of section 21(a) or section 
22 of this Act or section 614(m) of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as appropriate, 
together with such funds as may be author- 
ized and appropriated or otherwise made 
available for the purposes of this account. 


“(c) The size of the Special Defense Ac- 
quisition Fund may not exceed such dollar 
amount as is prescribed in section 138(g) of 
title 10, United States Cede, except that in 
any fiscal year such funds shall be avatiable 
only to such extent or in such amounts ns 
pel provided in advance in appropriation 

cts. 

“(d) As part of its annual congressional 
presentation material on security assistance 
provided to the Congress and as part of the 
annual written report to the Congress re- 
quired by section J39(a) of title 10, United 
States Code, regarding procurement sched- 
ules for each weanon svs*em for whirh frma- 
ing authorization is required, the President 
shall provide a report estimating the likely 
procurements to he made through the Special 
Defense Acquisition Fund. 
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“Sec, 52. USE AND TRANSFER OF ITEMS PRO- 
CURED BY THE FUNO.—(8) No defense article 
or defense service acquired by the Secretary 
of Defense under this chapter may be trans- 
ferred to any foreign country or inter- 
national organization unless such transfer 
is authorized by this Act, the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, or other law. 

“(b) The President may authorize the 
temporary use by the United States Armed 
Forces of defense articles and defense serv- 
ices acquired under this chapter prior to 
their transfer to a foreign country or inter- 
national organization, if sech is necessary 
to meet national defense requirements and 
the United States Armed Forces bear the 
costs of operation and maintenance of such 
articles or services while in their use and the 
costs of restoration or replacement upon the 
termination of such use. 

"(c) Except as provided in subsection (b) 
of this section, the account established 
pursuant to section 51(a) of this Act may be 
used to pay for storage, maintenance, nnd 
other costs related to the preservation and 
preparation for transfer of defense articles 
and defense services acquired under this 
chapter prior to their transfer, as well as the 
&dministrative costs of the Department of 
Defense incurred in the acquisition of such 
items to the extent not relmbursed pursuant 
to section 43(b) of this Act.". 

(b) Section 138 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended adding immelately follow- 
In^ su5ce^t!ion (f) the following paw gantian: 

"(g) The size of the Special Defense Ac- 
aquisition Fund established pursuant to 
chapter 5 of the Arms Export Control Act 
may not exceed $350,009,000 in fiscal year 
1982 and $700,000,000 in fiscal year 1983.". 


LEASES OF DEFENSE ARTICLES 


Sec. 109. (a) Section 2667 of title 10, 
United States Code, relating to leases of 
nonexcess property, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
sections: 

"(g) Not less than thirty days before en- 
tering into or renewing any agreement with 
a foreign country or international organiza- 
tion to lease vnder this section any mejor 
defense equipment (as defined In section 
47(6) of the Arms Export Control Act) 
valued at $14,000,000 or more and any cther 
property valued at $50,000,000 or more for a 
period of more than one year, the Secre- 
tary of Defense shall transmit to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to the 
Chairman of the Committee on Forelgn 
Relations of the Senate and the Chairman 
of the Committee on Armed Services of the 
Senate, a written notification which speci- 
fies— 

"(1) the country or international orga- 
nization to which the defense article is to 
be leased; 

"(2) the type, quantity, and value (in 
terms of replacement cost) of the defense 
article to be leased; 

ant the terms and duration of the lease; 
an 

“(4) a justification for the lease, tnclud- 

ing an explanation of why the defense arti- 
cle is being lensed rather than sold under 
the Arms Export Control Act. 
The President may waive the requirements 
of this section if he determines, and im- 
mediately reports to the Congress, that an 
emergency exists which requires thet the 
leasc be entered into immediately in the 
national security interests of the United 
States. 


“(h) The Secretary of Defense shall trans- 
mit to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services of the Senate 
not more than sixty days after the end of 
each quarter a listing (classified If neces- 
sary) of all property valued at $1,000,000 
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or more which was leased, during the quar- 
ter for which such report 1s submitted, to a 
foreign government for a period of more than 
one year under this section. 

"(1) Any reference to sales of defense ar- 
ticles under the Arms Export Control Act 
in any provision of law restricting the coun- 
tries or organizations to which such sales 
may be made shall be deemed to include a 
reference to leases of defense articles under 
this sectlon.". 

(b) Section 109 of the International Se- 
curity and Development Cooperation Act 
of 1980 is repealed. 

(c) Section 36(a) of the Arms Export 
Control Act is amended by deleting para- 
graph (10). 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 110. (a) Section 504(a) of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(a)(1) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the President to carry out the 
purposes of this chapter not to exceed $31,- 
400,000 for the fiscal year 1982. 

“(2) Amounts appropriated under this 
subsection are authorized to remain avall- 
able until expended.”. 

(b) Section 506(a) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “$50,000,000” and inserting 
in lieu thereof "$100,000,000". 

(c) Section 503(a)(3) of such Act 1s 
amended by striking out “specified in section 
504(a) (1) of this Act, within the dollar limi- 
tations of that section,” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “‘country,”. 


STOCKPILING OF DEFENSE ARTICLES FOR 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Sec. 111. Section 514(b) (2) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by striking 
out “$85,000,000 for the fiscal year 1981" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$160,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1982”. 

INTERNATIONAL MILITARY ASSISTANCE AND 

SALES PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 


Sec. 112. Section 515 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended to read as 
follows: 

"SEC. 515. OVERSEAS MANAGEMENT OF AS- 
SISTANCE AND SALES PROGRAMS.—(8) In order 
to carry out his responst{hitities for the 
management of international security as- 
sistance programs conducted under this 
chapter, chapter 5 of this part, and wnder 
the Arms Export Control Act, the President 
may assizn members of the Armed Forces 
of the United States to foreign countries to 
perform necessary management and other 
functions related to such pro^rams. The to- 
tal number of members of the Armed Forces 
assigned under this section in each foreign 
country may not exceed the number justi- 
fied to the Congress in the congressional 
presentation materials for such foreign coun- 
try, unless the Committee on Foreien Rela- 
tions of the Senate and the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives are so notified. 

"(b) Members of the Armed Forces as- 
signed to a foreien country under this section 
shall serve under the direction and super- 
vision of the Chief of the United States Dip- 
lomatic Mission to that country. 

“(c) The numerical limitations contained 
in subsection (a) of this section shall not 
apply to members of the Armed Forces of 
the United States performing services for 
specific purpcses and for fixed periods of time 
on & fully reimbursable basis under rection 
21(2) cf the Arms Export Control Act. Tt is 
the sense of the Congress that training as- 
sistance in countries to which military per- 
sonnel are assigned under this section shall 
primarily be provided by other personnel 
who are not assigned under this section and 
who are detailed for limited periods to per- 
form specific tasks. 

"(d) Effective October 1, 1982, the entire 
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costs (including salaries of United States 
military personnel) of overseas management 
of international security assistance programs 
under this section shall be charged to or 
reimbursed from funds made available to 
carry out this chapter, other than such costs 
which are either paid directly for such de- 
fense services under section 21(a) of the 
Arms Export Control Act or are reimbursed 
from charges for services collected from for- 
eign governments pursuant to section 21(e) 
and section 43(b) of the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act. 

"(e) The President shall continue to in- 
struct United States diplomatic and mili- 
tary personnel in the United States missions 
abroad that they should not encourage, pro- 
mote, or influence the purchase by any for- 
eign country of United States-made military 
equipment, unless they are specifically in- 
structed to do so by an appropriate official 
of the executive branch.", 

INTERNATIONAL MILITARY EDUCATION 

TRAINING 


Sec. 113. Section 512 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended by striking out 
*$34,000,000 for the fiscal year 1981" and in- 
serting in Heu thereof "$47,700,000 for the 
fiscal year 1982". 

PEACEKEEPING OPERATIONS 


Sec, 114. Section 552(a) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by striking 
out $25,000,000 for the fiscal year 1981" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$19,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1982". 

TITLE II—ECONOMIC SUPPORT FUND 
AND OTHER PROGRAMS 


ECONOMIC SUPPORT FUND 


Sec. 201. (8) (1) Section 531(b)(1) of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is amended 
by striking out “fiscal year 1981, $2.065.300,- 
000" and insertin* in Meu thereof “fiscal 
year 1982, $2,548,500,000". 

(2) Section 531 of such Act is amended by 
&dding at the end thereof the following: 

"(d) Not less than 15 percent of the funds 
authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal 
year pursuant to this chapter, which are 
allocated under the Commodity Imnort Pro- 
gram to finance the purchase of commodities 
produced in the United States, shall be avall- 
able only for the purpose of financing the 
purchase of agricultural commodities pro- 
duced in the United States.”. 

(3) Section 531(b) of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 

"(3) Of the funds appropriated pursuant 
to paragraph (1), up to $75,000,000 may be 
made available as a special requirements 
fund, excent that none of such funds may be 
obligated unless the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate, the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives, and the Committee on Appropriations 
of each House of the Congress are notified 
fifteen days in advance of such obligation.”. 

(b) Section 532 of such Act 1s amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 532. USE or FISCAL Year 1982 PUNDS.— 
(a) (1) Of the funds authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out this chapter for the 
fiscal year 1982, not less than $806,000,000 
shall be available only for Israel and not less 
than $771,000,000 shall be avallable only for 
Egypt. 

"(2) All of the funds made available to 
Israel and to Egvpt under this chapter for 
the fiscal year 1982 shall be provided on & 
grant basis. 

"(3) The total amount of funds allocated 
for Israel under this chapter for the fiscal 
year 1982 may be made avallable as a cash 
transfer. In exercising tbe authority of this 
paragraph, the President shall ensure that 
the level of cash transfers made to Israel 
does not cause an adverse impact on the total 
amount of nonmilitary exports from the 
United States to Israel. 


AND 
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“(b) Of the funds authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry cut this cha»ter for the 
fiscal year 1982, $300,000,000 shall be avail- 
able only for Turkey. Not less than two-thirds 
of the funds made available to Turkey under 
this chapter for the fiscal year 1982 shall be 
provided on à grant basis. 

"(c) Of the funds authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out this chapter for the fiscal 
year 1982, $10,000.000 shall be available only 
for Cyprus for refugee relief, reconstruction, 
and educational exchange programs. 

"(d) Of the funds authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out this chapter for the 
fiscal year 1982, $15,000,000 shall be available 
only for Costa Rica for the purposes of eco- 
nomic assistance. 

"(e)(1) Up to $50,000,000 of the funds 
appropriated to carry out this chapter for the 
fiscal year 1982 may be made available for 
emergency use under this chapter when the 
national in'erests of the United States 
urgently require economic support to pro- 
mote economic or political stability. 

"(2) Notwithstanding subsections (a)(1), 
(b), and (c) of this section, up to 5 per 
centum of the funds available for any coun- 
try or region pursuant to such subsections 
may be used under paragraph (1) of this 
subsection. 

"(f) None of the funds appropriated to 
carry out this chapter for the fiscal year 1982 
may be made availiable to Syria. 

“(g) Of the funds authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out this chapter for the fiscal 
year 1982, not less than $5,000,000 shall be 
available for Tunisia. 

“(h) Of the funds authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out this chapter for the fiscal 
year 1982, $100,000,000 shall be available only 
for Pakistan. 

"(1) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of the law, of the funds authorized to be 
appropriated to carry out this chapter for the 
fiscal year 1982, $5,000,000 shall be available 
only for Poland for the purchase. transpor- 
tation and distribution of food and medical 
supplies through private voluntary agencies 
where appropriate.”. 

(c) Section 533 of such Act is repealed. 


TITLE IIT—DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 


AGRICULTURE, RURAL DEVELOPMENT, AND 
NUTRITION 


Sec. 301. (a) The first sentence of section 
103(a)(2) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 1s amended by striking out “$713,500,- 
000 for the fiscal year 1981” and inserting in 
red thereof '*$629,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1 zd 


(b)(1) It is the sense of the Congress 
that the United States should strongly 
support the efforts of developing countries 
to improve infant feeding practices, in par- 
ticular, through the promotion of breast 
feeding. As a demonstration of that support, 
the President is authorized to spend up to 
$5,000,000 from funds made available for 
fiscal year 1982 to carry out the purposes of 
sections 103 and 101(c) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, to assist developing 
countries establish or improve programs to 
encourage improved infant feeding prac- 
tices. As part of such a program, the Agency 
for International Development should fund 
necessary research to obtain better infor- 
mation on the precise nature and magnitude 
of problems relating to infant feeding prac- 
tices, including the use of infant formula, 
in developing countries. 

(2) The President shall, as part of the 
Congressional Presentation Documentation 
for fiscal years 1983 and 1934, incluce in- 
formation relevant to the implementation 
of this section, including— 

(A) a description of actions taren by the 
Agency for International Development to 
promote breast feeding and to improve sup- 
plemental infant feeding practices in de- 
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veloping countries through funds made 
available in this section and through its 
regular programs in the fields of health, 
nutrition, and population activities; 

(B) summary information on results of 
studies authorized by this section on the 
nature and magnitude of problems in the 
developing countries related to infant feed- 
ing practices; and 

(C) summary of reports by member coun- 
tries of the World Health Organization on 
their actions to implement the Interna- 
tional Code of Marketing of Breast Milk 
Substitutes. 

(c) Section 103 of such Act !s amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(g)(1) The President is authorized to 
participate in and provide, on such terms 
and conditions as he may determine, not to 
exceed $180,000,000 to the International 
Fund for Agricultural Development. There 
are authorized to be appropriated to the 
President for the purposes of this subsection, 
in addition to funds otherwise available for 
such purposes, $180,000,000, of which amount 
not more than $45,000,000 may be appropri- 
ated for such purposes for the fiscal year 
1982. Amounts appropriated under this sub- 
section are authorized to remain available 
until expended. 

“(2)(A) In order to further the purposes 
of United States participation in the Inter- 
national Fund for Agricultural Development, 
it 1s the sense of the Congress that the Presi- 
dent should— 

“(i) instruct United States representatives 
on the Governing Council of the Fund to 
actively seek to limit to seventy-five the 
number of professional staff (professional 
category and above, according to the United 
Nations Common System) of the Fund; 

"(M) instruct United States representa- 
tives to seek equity between the contribu- 
tions of member states of the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development 
and all other donors in any negotiations for 
future replenishments of resources for the 
Fund; 

"(1H) through his representatives on the 
Governing Council of the Fund, encourage 
the development of procedures to expedite 
disbursement of resources for projects and 
activities supported by the Fund; and 

"(1v) seek to assure that the United States 
contribution to tbe Fund is disbursed in a 
manner which is related to the Fund's actual 
rate of disbursal of loans and grants. 

“(B) The Congress looks with favor on the 
general approach of the Fund in obtaining 
major support from a wider variety of donors 
than has normally been the case in inter- 
national organizations. 

“(C) The Congress finds that the Presi- 
dent should pursue other efforts to increase 
the amount of assistance provided to devel- 
oping countries by European allies of the 
United States, Japan, and members of the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries (OPEC).". 

POPULATION AND HEALTH 


Sec. 302, (a) The first sentence of section 
104(g) of tbe Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
is amended to read as follows: “There are 
authorized to be appropriated to the Presi- 
dent, in addition to funds otherwise avail- 
able for such purposes— 


* (1) $218,000.000 for the fiscal vear 1932 to 
carry out subsection (b) of this section, 
of which not less then $3.000000 shall be 
available only to sunport the Would Health 
Orzan!z5*ion's Special Program of Research, 
Development and Re-earch Training in Hu- 
man Reproduction, and not less than $38,- 
007.000 shall be available for the program of 
th» United Nations Fund for Population 
Activities; and 


“(2) $127,905,000 for the fiscal year 1982 to 
carry out subsection (c) of this section.”. 
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(b) Section 104(f) of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the foilowing: 

"(3) None of the funds made available to 
carry out this part may ve used to pay for 
any biomedical research which relates, in 
whole or in part, to methods of, or tue per- 
formance of, avortions or involuntary sterill- 
zation as a means of family planning.”. 

(e) Section 104 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 

"(h) Of the amount authorized to be ap- 
propriated under subsection (g) (2), not less 
than $15,000,000 shall be made available to 
private voluntary organizations to carry out 
public health activities. For purposes of this 
subsection, the term ‘public health activities" 
means activities carried out for the purpose 
of addres.ing major health problems in tue 
poorer countries through— 

“(1) disease control, including projects to 
promote safe water supplies, sanitary waste 
disposal, and preventive medicine; 

“(2) projects and programs to promote 
general health, including health education; 
and 

“(3) health services delivery and manage- 
ment.". 

EDUCATION AND HUMAN RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT 


Sec. 303. Section 105(a) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended— 

(1) by striking out in the second sentence 
*$101,000,000 for the fiscal year 1981" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$109,574,000 for the 
fiscal year 1982"; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: “The President shall use up to 
$5,700,000 of the funds made available for 
the purposes of this section for the fiscal 
year 1982 to finance scholarships for under- 
graduate or professional education In the 
United States for South African students 
who are disadvantaged by virtue of legal re- 
strictions on their ability to secure an ade- 
cuate undergraduate or professional educa- 
tion, except that up to $1,000,000 of the 
funds made available for the fiscal year 1982 
under chapter 4 of part "I of this Act for a 
Southern Africa Regional Program may be 
used to finance such scholarships in lieu of 
an equal amount under this section." 


ENERGY, PRIVATE VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS, 
AND SELECTED DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 


Sec. 304. (a) Section 106(d) (3) of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by in- 
serting tefore the semicolon at the end 
thereof the following: “and programs of dis- 
aster preparedness including the prediction 
of, and contingency planning for, natural 
disasters abroad”. 


(b) Section 106(e)(1) of such Act Is 
amended by striking out ''$140,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1981" and inserting in leu 
thereof '"$140,889,000 for the fiscal year 1982”. 


PROGRAMS OF SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNOLOGICAL 
COOPÉRATION 


Sec. 305. The Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 is amended by inserting after section 
106 the following new section: 


“Sec. 106A. PROGRAMS OF SCIENTIFIC AND 
TECHNOLOGICAL COOPERATION.—(a) The Pres- 
ident is authorized to furnish assistance, on 
such terms and conditions as he may deter- 
mine, for programs of scientific and tech- 
nological cooperation, which include— 

“(1) assistance to developing countries to 
strengthen their own scientific and techno- 
logical capacity in order for such countries 
to undertake the research and experimenta- 
tion necessary for development; 


"(2) support for research, in the United 
States and in developing countries, on criti- 
eal development problems, with emphasis 
on research relating to technologies which 
are labor-intensive or which do not generate 
additional unemployment or underemploy- 
ment and with emphasis on those problems 
which are the greatest impediment to im- 
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provement in the lives of the majority of the 
poor; 

"(3) fostering the exchange of scientists 
and other technological experts with devel- 
oping countries, and other forms of exchange 
and communication, to promote the joint 
solution of problems of mutual concern to 
the United States and developing countries; 

“(4) advice and assistance to other agen- 
cles of the United States Government in 
planning and executing policies and pro- 
grams of scientific and technological cooper- 
ation with developing countries; 

"(9) facliitaion of the participation of 
institutions, businesses, and individuals 
from the United Staies private sector In sci- 
entific and technologica: cooperation with 
cevelopiug countries; and 

“(6) gathering, analyzing, and dissemi- 
nating information rele.ant to the scientific 
and techuological needs of developing coun- 
tries. 

“(b) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the President for purposes of this 
section, in addition to funds otherwise avail- 
able for such purposes, $10,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1982, which are authorized to re- 
main available until expended.”. 


UNITED NATIONS DECADE FOR WOMEN 


Src. 306. Section 113 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the fo.lowing new subsec- 
tion: 

“(c) For the fiscal year 1982, not less than 
$500,000 of the funds appropriated for this 
chapter shall be expended on international 
programs which support the original goals 
of the United Nations Decade for Women.". 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


Sec. 307. The first sentence of section 
116(e) of the Forelgn Assistance Act of 1961 
Is amended by striking out “not less than 
$1,500,030 of the" and “for the fiscal year 
1981". 

TROPICAL FOREST DESTRUCTION AND LOSS 


Sec. 308. Section 118 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

"(c)(1) In enacting section 103(b) (3) of 
this Act the Con;ress reco;nized the im- 
portance of forests and tree cover to the de- 
veloping countries. The Congress is particu- 
lariy concerned about the continuing and 
accelerating alteration, destruction, and loss 
of tropical forests in developing countries. 
Tropical forests constitute a major world 
resource. Their destruction and loss pose a 
serious threat to development and the en- 
vironment in developing countries. Tropical 
forest destruction and loss result in short- 
ages of wood, especially wood for fnel; silta- 
tion of lakes, reservoirs and irrigation sys- 
tems; floods; destruction of indigenous peo- 
ples; extinction of plant and animal species; 
reduced capacity for food production; and 
loss of genetic resources; and can result in 
desertification and in destabilization of the 
Earth's climate. Properly manazed tropical 
forests provide a sustained source of fiber 
and other commodities essential to the eco- 
nomic growth of developing countries. 

“(2) The concerns expressed in paragraph 
(1) and the recommendations of the United 
States In'eragency Task Force on Tropical 
Forests shall be considered by the Presi- 
dent— 

“(A) in formulating and carrying out pro- 
grams and policies with respect to develop- 
ing countries, including those relating to 
bilateral and multilateral assistance and 
those relating to private sector activities, 
and 

“(B) in seeking opportunities to coordi- 
nate public and private development and in- 
vestment activities which affect forests in 
developing countries. 


“(3) It 1s the sense of the Congress that 
the Prezident should instruct the repre- 
sentatives of the United States to the 
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United Nations and to other appropriate in- 
ternational organizations to urge— 

“(A) that nigher priority be given in the 
programs of these organizations to the prob- 
rs of tropical forest alteration and loss, 
an 

“(B) that there be improved cooperation 
and coordination among these organizations 
with respect to tropical forest activities,”. 


SAHEL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM—IMPLEMENTA- 
TION 

Sec. 309. (a) Section 121(c) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by in- 
senza aiter the third sentence the follow- 
ing new sentence: "In addition to the 
amounts authorized to be appropriated in 
the preceding sentences and to funds other- 
wise avallable for such purposes, there are 
authorized to be appropriated to the Presi- 
dent for purposes of this section $102,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1982." 

(b) Section 121 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(d) Funds available to carry out this 
section (including foreign currencies 8c- 
quired with funds appropriated to carry out 
this section) may not be made available to 
any foreign government for disbursement 
unless the Administrator of the Agency for 
International Development determines that 
the foreign government will maintain a sys- 
tem of accounts with respect to those funds 
which will provice adequate identification 
of and control over the receipt and expendi- 
ture of those funds.”. 


PRIVATE VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS 


Src. 310. Section 123 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsection (8) as 
subsection (8) (1); and 

(2) by adding at the end of subsection 
(8)(1), as redesignated by paragraph (1), 
the following: 

"(2) Of the total amounts authorized to 
be appropriated to the President under sec- 
tions 103(a) (2), 104(g)(1) and (2), 105(a), 
106(e) (1), 121(c), and 492, not less than 16 
per centum shall be made available for the 
activities of private voluntary organizations. 
The President shall prepare an annual re- 
port concerning implementation of this 
paragraph, which shall be submitted as part 
of the report required by section 634 of this 
Act.”. 

INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND PROGRAM 

Sec. 311. (a) Section 391(f) of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 is amended— 

(1) by inserting “and the International 
Food Policy Research Institute" after “In- 
ternational Fertilizer Development Center"; 


and 
(2) by inserting “and the Institute” after 
“the Center”. 


(b) Section 302(a) (1) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 is amended by striking 
out ''$233,350,000 for the fiscal year 1931" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$229,050,000 for the 
fiscal year 1982. Of the funds appropriated 
pursuant to the authorities of this section in 
fiscal year 1982, not less than 19.6 per centum 
of the total appropriated or up to $45,000,000 
shall be available only for the United Na- 
tion’s Children’s Fund, not less than 58.7 
per centum of the total appropriated or up 
to $134,500,000 sha!l be available only for the 
United Nations Develonment Fund, and not 
less than 4.4 per centum of the total appro- 
priated or up to $10,000,000 shall be available 
only for the United Nations Environmental 
Program.”. 

TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


Sec. 312. (a) The section caption of section 
661 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 1s 
amended by striking out “REIMBURSABLE DE- 
VELOPMENT Procrams” and inserting in lieu 
thereof "TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS”, 


(b) Section 661 of such Act is amended— 
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(1) by inserting “(a)” immediately before 
“The President”; 

(2) in the first sentence by striking out 
“to use $4,000,000 of the funds made avail- 
able for the fiscal year 1981 for purposes of 
this Act"; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

"(b) There are authorlzed to be appro- 
priated to the Pres'dent for purposes of this 
section, in addition to funds otherwise avail- 
able for such purposes, $6,907,000 for the fis- 
cal] year 1982.". 

HOUSING GUARANTY PROGRAMS 


Sec. 313. (a) The third sentence of section 
222(a) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
is amended by striking out “September 30, 
1982" and Inserting in lieu thereof "Septem- 
ber 30, 1983". 

(b) Section 223(b) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: "There shall be 
established in the Treasury of the United 
States a revolving fund account into which 
all of the fees referred to in this section, 
together with any accrued earnings thereon, 
&nd any other income arising from guaranty 
operations under this title shall be deposited. 
All funds 1n such account may be invested in 
obligations of the United States. Any in- 
terest or other receipts derived from such in- 
vestments will be credited to such account 
and may be used for the purposes cited in 
this section.”. 


TITLE IV—OTHER ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS AND HOSPITALS ABROAD 


Src. 401. Section 214(c) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 is amended by striking 
out “$30,000,000 for the fiscal year 1981" and 
inserting in lieu thereof '$12.000.000 for the 
fiscal year 1982". 


INTERNATIONAL DISASTER ASSISTANCE 


Sec, 402. Section 492(a) the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by strik- 
ing out “$25,000,000 for the fiscal year 1981" 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$27,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1982". 

INTERNATIONAL NARCOTICS CONTROL 


Sec. 403. (a) Section 481(d) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 1s amended to read as 
follows: 

"(d)(1) The Secretary of State shall in- 
form the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services of the use or intended use by any 
country or international organization of any 
herbicide to eradicate marihuana in a pro- 
gram receiving assistance uncer this cha^ter. 

"(2) The Secretary of Health and Human 
Services shall monitor the impact on the 
health of persons who may use or consume 
marihuana of the spraving of a herbicide to 
eradicate such marihuana in a program re- 
ceiving assistance under this chapter, and if 
he determines that such persons are exposed 
to amounts of such herbicide which are 
harmful to their health, he shall prepare and 
transmit a report to the Consress setting 
forth such determination together with any 
recommendations he may make. 

“(3) Of the funds authorized to be appro- 
priated for the fiscal vear 1982 under section 
482, not less than $100,000 shall be used to 
develop a substance that clearly and readily 
warns potential users and consumers of mari- 
huana that it has been sprayed with the 
herbicide naracuat. 

"(4) If the Secretary of Agriculture deter- 
mines that a substance has been developed 
that clearly and readilv warns potential users 
-and consumers of marihuana that it has been 
sprayed with the herbicide paraquat, such 
substance shall be used in conjunction with 
the spraving of paracvat in any nrogram re- 
ceiving assistance under this chapter.”. 

(b) Section 482(a) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 
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“(a) (1) To carry out the purpcsss of sec- 
tion 431, there are authorized to be a»pro- 
priated to the President $37,700,000 for the 
fiscal year 1982. 

“(2) Amounts appropriated under this 
subsection are authorized to remain avall- 
able until expended.". 


TITLE V—PEACE CORPS 
Part A—PEACE CORPS AUTONOMY 


Sec. 501. This part may be cited as the 
“Peace Corps Autonomy Act”. 


ESTABLISHMENT AS AN INDEPENDENT AGENCY 


Sec. 502. Effective on the date of enactment 
of this Act, the Peace Corps shall be an inde- 
pendent agency within the executive branch 
and shall not be an agency within the AC- 
TION Agency or any other department or 
agency of the United States. 


TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 503. (a) There are transferred to the 
Director of the Peace Corps all functions re- 
lating to the Peace Corps which were vested 
in the Director of the ACTION Agency on 
the day before the date of enactment of this 
Act. 

(b)(1) All personnel, assets, liabilities, 
contracts, property, records, and unexpended 
balances of appropriations, authorizations, 
allocations, and other funds as are deter- 
mined by the Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, after consultation with 
the Comptroller General of the United States, 
the Director of the Peace Corps, and the Di- 
rector of the ACTION Agency, to be employed, 
held, or used primarily in connection with 
any function relating to the Peace Corps be- 
fore the date of the enactment of this Act 
are transferred to the Peace Corps. The trans- 
fer of unexpended balances pursuant to the 
preceding sentence shall be subject to sec- 
tion 202 of the Budget and Accounting 
Procedures Act of 1950 (31 U.S.C. 581c). 

(2) (A) The transfer pursuant to this sec- 
tion of full-time personnel (except special 
Government employees) and parttime per- 
sonnel holding permanent positions shall not 
cause any employee to be separated or re- 
duced in rank, class, grade, or compensation, 
or otherwise suffer a loss of employment 
benefits for one year after— 

(1) the date on which the Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget submits 
the report required under section 606, or 

(il) the effective date of the transfer of 
such employee, 
whichever occurs later. 

(B) The personnel transferred pursuant to 
this section shall, to the maximum extent 
feasible, be assigned to such related functions 
and organizational units in the Peace Corps 
as such personnel were assigned to immedi- 
pied before the date of enactment of this 

ct. 

(C) Collective-bargaining agreements in 
eect on the date of enactment of this Act 
covering personnel transferred pursuant to 
this section or employed on such date by the 
Peace Corps shall continue to be recognired 
by the Peace Corps until the termination 
date of such agreements or until a mutual 
modification by the parties otherwise 
specifies. 

(3) Under such regulations as the Presi- 
dent may prescribe, each person who does 
not hold an appointment under section 7(a) 
(2) of the Peace Corps Act and who 1s deter- 
mined under paragraph (1) to be employed 
primarily in connection with any function 
relating to the Peace Corps shall, effective 
on the date of enactment of this Act, be 
appointed a member of the Foreign Service 
under the authority of section 7(a)(2) of 
the Peace Corps Act, and be appointed or 
assigned to an appropriate class thereof, ex- 
cept that— 

(A) no person who holds a career or career- 
conditional appointment immediately before 
such date shall, without the consent of such 
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person, be so appointed until three years 
after such date, during which period such 
person not consenting to be so appointed 
may continue to hold such career or career- 
conditional appointment; and 

(B) each person so appointed who, im- 
mediately before such date, held a career 
or caresr-conditional appointment at grade 
8 or below of the General Schedule estab- 
lished by section 5332 of title 5, United States 
Code, shall be appointed a member of the 
Foreign Service for the duration of opera- 
tions under the Peace Corps Act. 


Each person appointed under this para- 
graph shall receive basic compensation at 
the rate of such person's class determined 
by the President to be appropriate, except 
thas the rate of basic compensation received 
by such person immediately before the ef- 
fective date of such person's appointment 
under this paragraph shall not be reduced 
as a result of the provisions of this paragraph. 


DIRECTOR OF THE PEACE CORPS 


Sec. 504. Section 4(b) of the Peace Corps 
Act (22 U.S.C. 2503(b)) 1s amended by strik- 
ing out “such agency or officer of the United 
States Government as he shall direct. The 
head of any such agency or any such of- 
ficer” and inserting in lieu thereof "the Di- 
rector of the Peace Corps. The Director of 
the Peace Corps”. 


TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 505. (a) Section 3 of the Peace Corps 
Act (22 U.S.C. 2502) is amended by— 

(1) repealing subsections (d), (e), and 
(f); and 

(2) redesignating subsection (g) as sub- 
section (d). 

(b) The repeal of provisions of law made 
by subsection (a) of this section shall not 
affect (1) the validity of any action taken 
under the repealed provisions before the 
date of the enactment of this Act, or (2) 
the liability of any person for any payment 
described in such subsection (f). 

REPORTS 

Sec. 506. (a) Not later than the thirtieth 
day after the date of enactment of this Act, 
the Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget shall submit to the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress and to the Comp- 
troller General & report regarding the steps 
taken in implementation of the provisions 
of this part, including descriptions of the 
manner in which various administrative 
matters are disposed of, such es matters 
relating to personnel, assets, liabilities, con- 
tracts, property, records, and unexpended 
balances of appropriations, authorizations, 
allocations, and other funds employed, used, 
held, available, or to be made available in 
connection with functions or activities re- 
lating to the Peace Corps. 

(b) Not later than the forty-fifth day after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, the 
Comptroller General shall submit to such 
committees a report stating whether, in the 
judgment of the Comptroller General, deter- 
minations made by the Director of the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget under sec- 
tion 503(b) (1) were equitable. 

REFERENCES IN LAW 

Sec. 507. References in any statute, reor- 
ganization plan, Executive order, regulation, 
or other official document or proceeding to 
the ACTION Agency or the Director of the 
ACTION Agency with respect to functions or 
activities relating to the Peace Corps shall 
be deemed to refer to the Peace Corps or the 
Director of the Peace Corps, respectively. 


Part B—PEACE CORPS ACT AMENDMENTS 
AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
Sec. 511. Section 3 of the Peace Corps Act, 


as amended by section 505 of this title, 1s 
further amended— 
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(1) by striking out in subsection (b) “fis- 
cal year 1981 not to exceed $118,000,000" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “the fiscal year 1932, 
not to exceed $105,000,000"; and 

(2) by inserting in subsection (c) “and 
fiscal year 1982" after “fiscal year 1981". 

INTEGRATION OF DISABLED PEOPLE 


SEc. 512. Section 3 of the Peace Corps 
Act, as amended by sections 505 and 511 of 
this title, is further amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

"(e) In recognition of the more than four 
hundred million disabled people in the world, 
95 per centum of whom are among the poor- 
est of the poor, the Peace Corps shall be ad- 
ministered so as to give particular attention 
to programs, projects, and activities which 
tend to integrate disabled people into the 
national economies of developing countries, 
thus improving their status and assisting 
the total development effort.”. 


MALPRACTICE LIABILITY INSURANCE 


Sec. 513. (a) Section 5(h) of the Peace 
Corps Act is amended by striking out the 
last two sentences. 

(b) Section 10 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

"(1) The provisions of section 30 of the 
State Department Basic Authorities Act of 
1956 shall apply to volunteers and persons 
employed, appointed, or assigned under this 
Act. For purposes of this subsection, refer- 
ences to the Secretary in subsection (b) 
of such section shall be deemed to be refer- 
ences to the Director of the Peace Corps 
and references to the Secretary in subsec- 
tion (f) of such section shall be deemed to 
be references to the President. For purposes 
of subsection (g) of such section, a Peace 
Corps representative shall be deemed to be 
& principal representative of the United 
States.". 

TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 514. (a) Section 9 of the Peace Corps 
Act is amended by striking out "section 
10(2)(4)" and by inserting in lieu thereof 
"section 10(a) (5) ". 

(b) Section 18 of such Act (22 U.S.C. 
2517) 1s repealed. 


READJUSTMENT ALLOWANCE 


Sec. 515. The first sentence of section 5(c) 
of the Peace Corps Act is amended by strik- 
ing out “at a rate not to exceed $125". 

TITLE VI—FOOD FOR PEACE 
PROGRAMS 


REPEAL OF OBSOLETE FOREIGN CURRENCY 
PROVISIONS 


Sec. 601. The Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 is 
amended— 

(1) in section 101, by striking out “for 
foreign currencies" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “, to the extent that sales for dollars 
under the terms applicable to such sales are 
not possible, for foreign currencies on credit 
terms and on terms which permit conversion 
to dollars at the exchange rate applicable 
to the sales agreement"; 

(2) by amending section 103(b) to read as 
follows: 

"(b) except there the President deter- 
mines that it would be inconsistent with 
the objectives of this Act, determine the 
amount of foreign currencies needed for 
the uses svecified in subsections (a), (b), 
(e), and (h) of section 104 and in title 
III, and the agreements for credit sales shall 
provide for payment of such amounts in 
dollars or in foreign currencies upon de- 
livery of the agricultural commodities; and 
such payment may be considered as an ad- 
vance payment of the earliest installments; ''; 

(3) in section 103(d), by striking out 
“(1)” and by striking out “, or (2) for the 
purpose only of sales of agricultural com- 
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modities for foreign currencies under title 
I of this Act, any couniry or area dominated 
by a Communist government”; 

(4) in section 103(1), by striking out 
"obtain commitments from friendly” and 
all that follows through "United States of 
America, and”; 

(5) in section 104— 

(A) in the text preceding subsection (a), 
by striking out "this title" and inserting 
in lieu thereof "agreements for such sales 
entered into prior to January 1, 1972,"; and 

(B) in paragraph (3) of the proviso fol- 
lowing subsection (k), by striking out "(ex- 
cept as provided in subsection (c) of this 
section),'; 

(6) in section 106(a) — 

(A) by inserting "(1)" after “(a)”; and 

(B) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(2) Payment by any friendly country for 
commodities purchased for foreign currencies 
on credit terms and on terms which permit 
conversion to dollars shall be upon terms no 
less favorable to the United States than those 
for development loans made under section 
122 of the Foreign Assistanc2 Act of 1981."; 

(7) by repealing section 108; and 

(8) by repealing section 109(b). 

EMERGENCY OR EXTRAORDINARY RELIEF 
REQUIREMENTS 

Sec. 602. Section 104(d) of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 is amended by striking out “$5,000,000” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$10,000,000”. 


SELF-HELP MEASURES TO INCREASE 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Sec. 603. Section 109(a) of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954 is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (3), by inserting immedi- 
ately before the semicolon “, and reducing 
illiteracy among the rural poor”; 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (10) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “; and"; and 

(3) by inserting the following new para- 
graph immediately after paragraph (10): 

“(11) carrying out programs to improve 
the health of the rural poor.". 

ASSESSMENT OF SELF-HELP PROVISIONS 


Sec. 604. Section 109 of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 

"(d)(1) In each agreement entered into 
under this title and in each amendment to 
such an agreement, the economic develop- 
ment and self-help measures which the re- 
cipient country agrees to undertake shall be 
described (A) to the maximum feasible ex- 
tent, in specific and measurable terms, and 
(B) in a manner which ensures that the 
needy people in the recipient country will 
be the major beneficiaries of the self-help 
measures pursuant to each agreement. 

“(2) ihe President shall, to the maximum 
extent feasible, take appropriate steps to 
assure that, in each agrcement entered into 
under this title and in each amendment to 
such an agreement, the economic develop- 
ment and self-help measures which the 
recipient country agrees to undertake are 
&dditional to the measures which the re- 
cipient country otherwise is undertaking ir- 
respective of that agreement or amendment. 

"(3) The President shall take all appro- 
priate steps to detemine whether the eco- 
nomic development and self-help provisions 
of each agreement entered into under this 
title, and of each amendment to such an 
agreement, are being fully carried out.”. 
TITLE VII—M'!SCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

OPERATING EXPENSES 

Sec. 701. Section 687(a) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 is amended— 

(1) in the text above paragraph (1), by 
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striking out “fiscal year 1981” and inserting 
in lieu whereof “uscal year 1982"; and 

(2) im paragraph (1), by striking out 
"$293,800,000" ana inserting in lieu tnereof 
"$330,972,000". 
CONSTRUCTION OF PRODUCTIVE ENTERPRISES IN 

EGYPT 

Sec. 702. The first sentence of section 602 
(k) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is 
amended by striking out “for fiscal year 1977, 
hosei year ly8u, or fiscal year 1981". 


COMPENSATION FOR PAR. IPATLiNG AGENCY 
EMPLOYEES 


Sec, 703. The first sentence of section 625 
(d) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is 
amended by striking out “together with al- 
lowances and benefits under that Act” and 
inserving in lieu thereof “or under chapter 
53 of title 5, United States Code, or at any 
other rate authorized oy law, together with 
aliowances and benefits under the Foreign 
Service Act of 1980". 


MISSIONS AND STAFFS ABROAD 


Sec. 704. Section 631(b) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following sen- 
tence: "Such deputy shall be entitied to 
receive such compensation and allowances 
as are authorized by the Foreign Service Act 
of 1980, not to exceed those authorized for a 
member of the Senior Foreign Service, as the 
Presiaent shall determine to be appropriate." 


NOIIFICATION OF PROGRAM CHANGES 


Sec. 705. Section 634A of the Foreign As- 
sis.ance Act cf 1961 is amended by adding at 
the end tnereof the ioilowing: "Such noti- 
fication shail specify— 

"(1) the nature and purpose of such pro- 
posed ob:igation; 

“(2) the nature and current use of the 
appropriated funds for such proposed 
ootigation; 

“(3) the reasons that such proposed obli- 
gation could not be made out of funds which 
might be appropriated pursuant to a request 
for supplemental appropriations during the 
remainder of the respective fiscal year; and 

“(4) the national interest of the United 
States in such proposed obligation.". 


ABOLISHMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT COOPERATION 
AGENCY 


Exec. 706. (a) (1) There are transferred to 
the Administrator of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development all functions of the 
Director of the United States International 
Development Cooperation Agency under sec- 
tion 407 of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, section 602 
of the International Security Assistance and 
Arms Export Control Act of 1976, and sec- 
tions 233(b), 296(e), 297/d). 298/c) (6), 299 
(d), 601(c), and 624(f) (2) (C) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1981. 

(2) There are transferred to the Adminis- 
trator of the agency primarily responsible 
for administering part I of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 all functions of the Di- 
rector of the United States International 
Development Cooperation Agency under sec- 
tions 125, 601(e) (2), and 6:0B of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961. 

(3) There are transferred to the Agency 
for International Development the functions 
of the Director of the United States Interna- 
tional Development Cooresrtion Agency 
under section 706 of the Foreign Relations 
Authorization Act, Fiscal Year 1979, and sec- 
tions 239(1) and 601(d) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961. 


(4) There are transferred to the agency 
primarily responsible for administering part 
I of the Foreign Assistocnee Act of 1931 all 
functions of the Director under sections 
101(b) (other than policy guidance), 119, 
and 531(a) (2) of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961. 
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(5) There are transferred to the Adminis- 
trator of the agency primarily responsible 
for administering part I of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1981 all other functions of 
the Director of the United States Interna- 
tlonal Develooment Cooperation Agency 
which were vested in him by Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 of 1979 and which are not trans- 
ferred under paragraph (1), (2), (3), or (4) 
of this subsection or under subsection (b). 

(6) In addition to the officers in the agency 
primarily responsible for administering part 
I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, ap- 
pointed by the President under section 
624(a) of such Act, the President may ap- 
point, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, one additional officer in such 
agency. 

(b) There are transferred to the Secretary 
of State all functions of the Director of the 
United States International Development 
Cooperation Agency under section 901 of the 
Act of October 3, 1977 (Public Law 95-118), 
under section 101(b) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 (insofar as such function 
relates to policy guidance other than foreign 
policy guidance), and under section 622(c) 
of such Act (insofar as such function relates 
to development assistance). 

(c) (1) Any function of the President dele- 
gated by any order, determination, rule, 
regulation, or other directive issued by the 
President under the authority of Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 2 of 1979, or issued by the 
President under the authority of any other 
provision of law, which relates to the Direc- 
tor of the United States International De- 
velopment Cooperation Agency, to his func- 
tions, or to such Agency, is transferred to the 
President, except that all functions of the 
President delegated to the Director under 
section 1-102(d) of Executive Order 12163, 
dated September 29, 1979, are transferred to 
the Bureau of International Organization 
Affairs of the Department of State. 

(2) The Agency referred to in paragraph 
(1) 1s abolished. 

(d) (1) Subiect to the provisions of section 
202 of the Budget and Accounting Procedures 
Act of 1950, there are transferred to the 
Agency for International Development so 
much of the personnel, property, records, and 
unexpended balances of appropriations, allo- 
cations and other funds determined by the 
Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget to be employed, used, held, available, 
or to be made available in connection with a 
function of the Director of the United States 
International Development Cooperation 
Agency transferred under this Act, 

(2) The transfer pursuant to this Act of 
full-time personnel (except special Govern- 
ment employees) and part-time personnel 
holding permanent positions shall not cause 
any employee to be separated or reduced in 
grade or compensation for one year after the 
effective date of this Act. 

(3) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term “personnel” does not include an in- 
dividual appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to a position established by Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 of 1979. 

(e) (1) No action or other proceeding lew- 
fully commenced by or against the United 
States International Development Coopera- 
tion Agency or by the Director, acting in his 
Official capacity, shall abate by reason of 
any transfer under this Act. 

(2) Except as provided in paragraph (3) — 

(A) the provision of this section shall not 
affect actions begun before the date of en- 
actment of this section; and 

(B) in all such actions, proceedings shall 
be had, appeals taken, and judgments ren- 
dered in the same manner and effect as if 
this section had not been enacted. 

(3) If, before the date of enactment of 
this section, the United States International 
Development Cooperation Agency, or any 
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officer thereof in the official capacity of such 
officer, is a party to an action, such action 
shall be continued with the Agency for In- 
ternational Development or an appropriate 
official of such Agency substituted or added 
as a party. 

(4) Except as provided in subsection (c), 
any order, determination, rule, regulation, 
grant, contract, or agreement which is is- 
sued, granted, made, undertaken, or entered 
into in the preformance of any function 
transferred under this section and which is 
in effect on the date of enactment of this 
section shall continue in effect according to 
its terms until modified, terminated, super- 
seded, set aside, or revoked in accordance 
with law by any authorized official, a court 
of competent jurisdiction, or by operation 
of law. 

(f) (1) (A) The International Security and 
Development Cooperation Act of 1980 is 
amended— 

(1) in section 316(a) — 

(I) by striking out in the first sentence 
"Director of the United States International 
Development Cooperation Agency" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof "Administrator of the 
agency primarily responsible for adminis- 
tering part I of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1981"; and 

(II) by striking out in the second sentence 
"Director" and inserting in lieu thereof “Ad- 
ministrator"; and 

(i1) in section 316(b), by striking out “Di- 
rector" and inserting in lieu thereof “Ad- 
ministrator'"'. 

(B) Section 624(g) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (3), by striking out the 
second sentence; 

(ii) in paragraph (4), by striking out “and 
the Director”; and 

(iii) 1n paragraph (9) (A), by striking out 
“or under the United States International 
Development Cooperation Agency" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “the Agency for Inter- 
national Development or the Overseas Pri- 
vate Investment Corporation”. 

(2) Any reference not amended by para- 
graph (1) in any other law to the Director of 
tbe United States Tnternational Development 
Cooperation Agency or to such Agency shall 
be deemed to be a reference to the Admin- 
istrator of the Agency for International De- 
velopment or to the Agency for International 
Development, as the case may be. 


EL SALVADOR 


Sec. 707. (a) The Congress finds that 
peaceful and democratic development in 
Central America is in the interest of the 
United States and of the Community of 
American States generally, that the recent 
civil strife in El Salvador has caused great 
human sufierings and disruption to the 
economy of that country, and that substan- 
tial external assistance to El Salvador is nec- 
essary to help alleviate tbat suffering and to 
promote economic recovery within a peace- 
ful and democratic process. In fiscal year 
1982 and 1983 funds may be obligated for as- 
sistance for El Salvador under chapter 2 or 5 
of part TI of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1981, letters of offer may be issued and cred- 
its and guaranties may be extended for El 
Salvador under the Arms Export Control Act, 
and members of the Armed Forces may be 
assigned or detailed to El Salvador to carry 
out functions under the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 or the Arms Export Control Act, 
only if every one hundred and eig*ty days 
after enactment of this Act, the President 
makes a certification in accordance with sub- 
section (c). 

(b) If the President does not make such 
a certification, then the President shall 
immediately— 

(1) suspend all expenditures of funds and 
other deliveries of assistance for El Salvador 
which were obligated under chapters 2 and 5 
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of part II of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 after the date of enactment of this Act; 

(2) withhold all approvals for use of cred- 
its and guaranties for El Salvador which were 
extended under the Arms Export Control Act 
after the date of enactment of this Act; 

(3) suspend all deliveries of defense arti- 
cles, defens? services, and design and con- 
struction services to El Salvador which were 
sold under the Arms Export Control Act after 
the date of enac! ment of this Act; and 

(4) order the prompt withdrawal from El 
Salvador of all members of the Armed Forces 
performing defense services, conducting in- 
ternational military education and training 
activities, or performing management func- 
tions under section 515 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961. 


Any suspension of assistance pursuant to 
paragraphs (1) through (4) of this subsec- 
tion shall remain in effect during fiscal year 
1982 until such time as the President makes 
a ee in accordance with subsection 
(c). 

(c) The certification required by subsec- 
tions (a) and (b) is a certification by the 
President to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and to the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate of a determination that the Government 
of El Salvador, to the extent not precluded 
by forces outside its control— 

(1) 1s making a concerted and significant 
effort to control gross violations of interna- 
tionally recognized human rights; 

(2) is moving to achieve control over all 
elements of its own armed forces, so as to 
bring to an end the indiscriminate torture 
and murder of Salvadoran citizens by these 
forces; 

(3) is making continued progress in im- 
plementing essential economic and political 
reforms, including the land reform program; 

(4) is committed to the holding of free 
elections at an early date and to that end 
has demonstrated its willingness to negoti- 
ate an equitable political resolution of the 
conflict with any group which renounces 
and refrains from further military or para- 
military opposition activity. 


Each such certification shall discuss fully 
and completely the justification for making 
each of the determinations required by para- 
graphs (1) through (4). 

(d) On making the first certification un- 
der subsection (a) of this section, the Presi- 
dent shall also certify to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Senate that he has determined that the 
Government of El Salvador has made good 
faith efforts both to investigate the murders 
of the six United States citizens in El Salva- 
dor in December 1980 and January 1981 and 
to bring to justice those responsible for 
those murders. 

ARGENTINA 


Sec. 708. (a) Section 620B of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, relating to Argentina, 
is repealed. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law— 

(1) no assistance may be furnished under 
chapter 2, 4, 5, or 6 of part TI of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 to Argentina; 

(2) no sales of defense articles or services 
may be made under the Arms Export Control 
Act to Argentina; 

(3) no credits (including participation in 
credits) may be extended and no loan may 
be guaranteed under the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act with respect to Argentina; and 

(4) no export licenses may be issued under 
section 38 of the Arms Export Control Act 
to or for the Government of Argentina, 
unless and until the President submits to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and the chairman of the Committee on For- 
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eign Relations of the Senate a detailed re- 
port certifying— 

(A) that the Government of Argentina 
has made significant progress in complying 
with internationally recognized principles of 
human rights; and 

(B) that the provision of such assistance, 
articles, or services is in the national Inter- 
est of the United States. 

ANGOLA 


Sec. 709. (a) Section 118 of the Interna- 
tional Security and Development Coopera- 
tion Act of 1980, relating to Angola, is re- 
pealed. 

(b) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to be an endorsement by Congress of 
the provision of assistance for the purpose, 
or which would have the effect, of promoting 
or augmenting, directly or indirectly, the 
capacity of any nation, group, organization, 
movement, or individual to conduct military 
or paramilitary operations in Angola. 

CONSOLIDATED REPORTS: ARMS EXPORT 
CONTROL ACT 


Sec. 710. Section 25 of the Arms Export 
Control Act is amended to read as follows: 

"SEC. 25. ANNUAL ESTIMATE AND JUSTIFICA- 
TION FOR SALES ProcraM.—(a) No later than 
February 1 of each year, the President shall 
transmit to the Congress, as a part of the 
annual presentation materials for security 
assistance programs proposed for the next 
fiscal year, a report which sets forth— 

“(1) an Arms Sales Proposal covering all 
sales and licensed commercial exports under 
this Act of major weapons or weapons-related 
defense equipment for $7,000,000 or more, or 
of any other weapons or weapons-related 
defense equipment for $25,000,000 or more, 
which are considered eligible for approval 
during the current calendar year, together 
with an indication of which sales and lt- 
censed commercial exports are deemed most 
likely actually to result in the issuance of a 
letter of offer or of an export license during 
such year; 

"(2) an estimate of the total amount of 
sales and licensed commercial exports ex- 
pected to be made to each foreign nation 
from the United States; 

"(3) the United States national security 
considerations involved in expected sales or 
licensed commercial exports to each country, 
an analysis of the relationship between an- 
ticipated sales to each country and arms 
control efforts concerning such country and 
an analysis of the impact of such anticipated 
sales on the stability of the region that in- 
cludes such country; 

(4) an estimate with regard to the inter- 
national volume of arms traffic to and from 
nations purchasing arms in (1) and (2) 
above together with best estimates of the 
sale and delivery of weapons and weapons- 
related defense equipment by all major arms 
suppliers to all major recimient countries 
during the preceding fiscal year; 

“(5) the aggregate dollar value and quan- 
tity of defense articles and defense services, 
and of military education and training, fur- 
nished by the United States to each foreign 
country and international organization, by 
category, specifying whether they were fur- 
nished by grant under chapter 2 of the Arms 
Export Control Act, by commercial sale li- 
censed under section 38 of that Act, or by 
other authority; 

“(6) @ lst of all letters of offer, and 11- 
censes to export, issued under this Act during 
the previous calendar year for major defense 
equipment valued at $7,000,000 or more or 
any defense articles or defense services val- 
ued at $25,000,000 or more, indicating which 
of such letters of offer and licenses to export 
were not the subject of a listing wnder para- 
graph (1) of this subsection and, with re- 
spect to letters of offer, which of them either 
had not been accepted or had been canceled; 

“(7) (A) an estimate of the number of offi- 
cers and employees of the United States Gov- 
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ernment and of United States civilian con- 
tract personnel present in each such country 
at the end of the preceding fiscal year for 
assignments in implementation of sales and 
commercial exports under this Act; 

"(B) an analysis and description of the 
services performed during the preceding fis- 
cal year by officers and employees of the 
United States Government carrying out 
functions on a full-time basis under this 
Act for which reimburse:uent is »provised un- 
der section 43(b) or section 21(a) of this 
Act, including the number of personnel in- 
volved in performing such services; 

“(8) a description of each payment, con- 
tribution, gift, commission, or fee reported to 
the Secretary of State under section 39, 
including— 

“(A) the name of the person who made 
such payment, contribution, gift, commis- 
sion, or fee; 

“(B) the name of any sales agent or other 
person to whom such payment, contribution, 
gift, commission, or fee was paid; 

“(C) the date and amount of such pay- 
ment, contribution, gift, commission, or fee; 

"(D) a description of the sale in connec- 
tion with which such payment, contribution, 
gift, commission, or fee was paid; and 

"(E) the identification of any business in- 
formation considered confidential by the per- 
son submitting it which is included in the 
report, for the preceding fiscal year; 

(9) @ listing of each sale under section 
29 during the past fiscal year, specifying (A) 
the purchaser, (B) the United States Gov- 
ernment department or agency responsible 
for implementing the sale, (C) an estimate 
of the dollar amount of the sale, and (D) 
8 general description of the real property fa- 
cilities to be constructed pursuant to such 
sale; 

“(10) & listing of all property valued at 
$1,000,000 or more which was leased to a for- 
eign government for a period of more than 
six months under chapter 6 of this Act; 

“ (11) the total amount of funds in the re- 
serve under section 24(c) at the end of the 
fiscal year immediately preceding the fiscal 
year in which a report under this section is 
made, together with an assessment of the 
adequacy of such total amount of funds as 
& reserve for the payment of claims under 
guaranties issued pursuant to section 24 in 
view of the current debt servicing capacity 
of borrowing countries, as reported to the 
Congress pursuant to section 631(a)(5) of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961; 

*(12) & list of all countries with respect 
to which findings made by the President pur- 
suant to section 3(a)(1) of this Act are in 
effect on the date of such transmission; 

“(13) the progress made under the pro- 
gram of the Republic of Korea to modernize 
its armed forces, the role of the United States 
in mutual security efforts in the Republic of 
Korea and the military balance between the 
People's Republic of Korea and the Republic 
of Korea; 


"(14) the amount and nature of Soviet 
military assistance to the armed forces of 
Cuba during the preceding fiscal year and 
the military capabilities of those armed 
forces; 

"(15) the status of each loan and each 
contract of guaranty or insurance theretofore 
made under the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, predecessor Acts, or any 
Act &uthorizing international security as- 
sistance, with respect to which there remains 
outstanding any unpaid obligation or poten- 
tial liability; the status of each extension 
of credit for the procurement of defense 
articles or defense services, and of each con- 
tract of guarantee in connection with any 
such procurement, theretofore made under 
the Arms Export Control Act with respect to 
whieh there romains Ontrtandin > an un- 
paid obligations or potential liability; 

**(16) a list of all defense requirement sur- 
veys authorized during the preceding calen- 
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dar year, specifying the country with respect 
to which the survey was or will be con- 
ducted, the purpose of the survey, and the 
number of United States Government per- 
sonnel who participate or will participate in 
the survey; and 

“(17) such other Information as the Presi- 
dent may deem necessary. 

“(b) Not later than thirty days following 
the receipt of a request made by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate or 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives for additional in- 
formation with respect to any information 
submitted pursuant to subsection (a), the 
President shall submit such information to 
such committee. 

“(c) The President shall make every effort 
to submit all of the information required 
by suvsection (a) or (b) wholly in unclassi- 
fied form. Whenever the President submits 
any such information in classified form, he 
shall submit such classified information in 
an addendum and shall also submit simulta- 
neously a detailed summary, in unclassified 
form of such classified information." 


CONSOLIDATED REPORTS: FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 
ACT OF 1961 


Sec. 711. (a) Section 634 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended— 

(1) by amending the first sentence to read 
as follows: “In order that the Congress and 
the American people may be better and more 
currently informed regarding American for- 
eign policy, and the effectiveness of assist- 
ance provided by the United States Govern- 
ment to other countries and to international 
organizations, the President shall prepare 
and transmit to the Congress, no later than 
February 1 of each year, as a part of the 
annual presentation materials for foreign as- 
sistance, a report as described in this sub- 
section. This renort shall include—"; 

(2) in paragraph (1)(B), by striking out 
the progress developing countries are making 
toward achieving those objectives which are 
indicative of improved well-being of the poor 
ma'ority, which objectives shall include but 
nos be limited to”; 

(3) in paragraph (2)— 

(A) by striking out “and” at the end of 
clause (D); 

(B) by adding “and” at the end of clause 
(E); and 

(C) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(F) of any contract in excess of $100,000 
administered by the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development which was entered into 
in the preceding fiscal year without competi- 
tive selection procedures, and the reasons for 
doing so;"; 

(4) by amending paragraph (4) to read 
as follows: 

“(4) the status of each sale of agricultural 
commodities on credit terms, theretofore 
made under the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 with respect 
to which there remains outstanding any un- 
paid obligation; and the status of each 
transaction with respect to which a loan, 
contract or guarantee of insurance, or exten- 
sion of credit (or participation therein) was 
theretofore made under the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945 with respect to which there 
remains outstanding any unpaid obligation 
or potential lability; except that such report 
shall include individually only any loan, con- 
tract, sale, extension of credit, or other 
transactions listed in this paragraph which 
is in excess of $1,000,020;"; and 

(5) by amending paragraph (8) to read as 
follows: 

“(8) the allocation of the United States 
contribution to the Sahel Development Pro- 
gram, the extent of the contributions from 
other donor countries, the effectiveness of 
the integrated effort through the Club des 
Amis du Sahel, and the progress made in 
achieving the objectives of the Program; 
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“(9) the activities carried out pursuant to 
sections 296 through 299 of this Act includ- 
ing activities during the preceding fiscal year 
and containing a projection of programs and 
activities to be conducted during the subse- 
quent five fiscal years. This information shall 
contain a summary of the activities of the 
Board for International Food and Agricul- 
tural Development established pursuant to 
section 298 of this Act and may include the 
separate views of the Board with respect to 
any aspect of the programs conducted or 
proposed to be conducted under sections 296 
through 299; 

“(10) all voluntary contributions by the 
United States Government to international 
organizations in the preceding fiscal year. 
This information shall specify the Govern- 
ment agency making the voluntary contri- 
bution, the international organization to 
which the contribution was made, the 
amount and form of the contribution, and 
the purpose of the contribution. It shall in- 
clude actions taken by the international fi- 
nancial institutions and the United Nations 
Development Program to improve the evalu- 
ations of projects and programs conducted 
by these institutions. It shall also include 
evaluations by the President and the Comp- 
troller General of reports received by United 
States representatives to international orga- 
nizations and actions taken as a result of 
recommendations contained therein. Con- 
tributions shall be listed on both an agency- 
by-agency basis and an organization-by-or- 
ganization basis. ‘Contribution’ shall be 
understood to include the furnishing of 
funds or other financial support, services of 
any kind (including the use of experts or 
other personnel), commodities, equipment, 
supplies, or other material; 

“(11) the programing and obligation of 
funds under chapter 8 of part I of this Act, 
as well as the activities and operations car- 
ried out under such chapter in the preceding 
fiscal year. Information shall include, but 
not be limited to— 

"(A) the status of each agreement con- 
cluded with other countries to carry out the 
purposes of such chapter; and 


“(B) the aggregate of obligations and ex- 
penditures made, and the types and quantity 
of equipment provided— 

"(1) to carry out the purposes of such 
chapter with respect to each country and 
each internationai organization receiving as- 
sistance under such chapter including the 
cost of United States personnel engaged in 
carrying out such purposes in each such 
country and with each such international 
organization; 

"(11) to carry out each program conducted 
under such chapter in each country and by 
each international organization, including 
the cost of United States personnel engaged 
In carrying out each such program; and 

"(111) for administrative support services 
within the United States to carry out the 
purposes of such chapter, including cost of 
United States personnel engaged in carrying 
out such purposes in the United States; 


"(C) the status of the United States policy 
to establish and encourage an international 
strategy to prevent the illicit production of 
and to interdict and intercept trafficking in 
narcotics; 


"(12) (A) a full and complete description 
of the practices regarding the observance of 
and respect for internationally recognized 
human rights (within the meaning of sec- 
tions 116(a) and 502B of this Act) in each 
country proposed as a recipient of foreign 
assistance and in all other countries which 
are members of the United Nations, with 
consideration being given to (1) relevant 
findings of apvrovriate international orga- 
nizations, including nongovernmental orta- 
nizations such as the International Commit- 
tee of the Red Cross, and (ii) the extent of 
cooperation by the government of the coun- 
try in permitting an unimpeded investiga- 
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tion by any such organization of alleged 
violations of internationally recognized 
human rights; and 

“(B) a description of the steps the Ad- 
ministrator of the agency primarily respon- 
sible for administering part I of this Act has 
taken to alter United States programs under 
such part in any country because of human 
rights considerations; 

"(13) the amount of all foreign currencies 
acquired without payment of dollars on hand 
of each foreign country as of September 30 
of the preceding fiscal year; 

“(14) the Development Coordination Com- 
mittee’s operations pursuant to section 
640B(f) of this Act; 

(15) the aggregate dollar value and quan- 
tity of grant military assistance, military 
education and training, and any of other de- 
fense articles and services furnished under 
this Act by the United States to each foreign 
country and international organization for 
the preceding fiscal year; 

“(16) appropriate information regarding 
any country, including Egypt, Israel, and 
Turkey, whose economic conditions may 
jeopardize its ability to meet its interna- 
tlonal debt obligations and stabilize its 
economy; 

“(17) information concerning the activi- 
ties of the Minority Resource Center during 
the preceding fiscal year; 

“(18) & complete and detailed report of 
the operations of the Overseas Private In- 
vestment Corporation during the preceding 
fiscal year, including: 

“(A) an assessment, based upon the de- 
velopment impact profiles required by sec- 
tion 239(1), of the economic and social de- 
velopment impact and benefits of the proj- 
ects with respect to which such profiles are 
prepared, and of the extent to which the op- 
erations of the Corporation complement or 
are compatible with the development assist- 
ance programs of the United States and 
other donors; and 

“(B) a description of any project for which 
the Corporation— 

"(1) refused to provide any insurance, re- 
insurance, guaranty, financing, or other fi- 
nancial support, on account of violations of 
human rights referred to in section 239(1); 
or 

“(il) notwithstanding such violations, 
provided such insurance, reinsurance, guar- 
onty, financing, or financial support, on the 
basis of a determination (I) that the protect 
will directly benefit the needy people in the 
country in which the project is located, or 
(II) that the national security interest so 
requires; 

"(C) the development of private and mul- 
tilateral programs for investment insurance 
and any reinsurance arrangements the Cor- 
poration has made with private insurance 
companies, multilateral organizations and 
Institutions, or other entities; and 

(19) other information appropriate to the 
conduct of the foreign assistance program 
of the United States Government.”. 


(b) Section 624(f)(2) (B) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by in- 
serting “and section 634(a) (12) " immediate- 
ly after “section 502B". 

REPEALS 


Sec. 712. (a) The following provisions of 
the following Acts are repealed: 

(1) The Foreign Assistance Act of 1961: 
Sections 116(d), 121(b), 125(b), 240A, 300, 
30 1(b), 301(e) (3), 302(a) (3), 306, 451(b), 
481(b)(1), 481(b) (2), 481(c) (2), 495D(e), 
495(c) (2), 513(b), 513(c), 601(e) (2), 613(c), 
620(b), 620(1). 620(s) (2), 620(u), 620(m), 
640B(g), 657, 659, 668, the first sentence and 
the words “report or” in t^e second sentence 
of section 502(b), and the second sentence 
of section 542. 


(2) The International Security and De- 
velopment Cooperation Act of 1980: Sections 
108(a), 108(b), 313(b), 603, 713, 714(a), 
714(b), 720, and 721. 
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(3) The International Development Co- 
operation Act of 1979: Sections 124, 407(b) 
(2), 411, 504(b), 506, 507(b), 508(b), and 
503(c). 

(4) The Special International Security 
Assistance Act of 1979: Sections 4(e)(2), 
7 (b), 8(c), and 9. 

(5) The International Development and 
Food Assistance Act of 1978: Sections 117(b) 
(2), 122(b), 201, 303, and 603(a) (1). 

(6) The International Development and 
Food Assistance Act of 1977: Sections 132(a), 
133(c) (6), and 214. 

(7) Section 213 of the International De- 
velopment and Food Assistance Act of 1975. 

(8) The Foreign Assistance Act of 1974: 
Sections 3, 25, 26, 27, 43, 49, 50(c), 51(c), 
55(a) (4), 55(a) (5), and 55(a) (6). 

(9) The Foreign Assistance Act of 1973: 
Sections 36(e), 37, 38, and 39(a) (4). 

(10) The Arms Export Control Act: Sec- 
tions 25, 26(b), 28, 36(a), 43(c), and the 
fifth paragraph of section 1. 

(11) The International Security Assistance 
Act of 1979: Sections 6(b), 20(a), 25, and 28. 

(12) The International Security Assistance 
Act of 1978: Sections 15(b), 23(d), 23(e) (2), 
24(c), and 27. 

(13) The International Security Assistance 
Act of 1977: Sections 14, 22, 24(c), 25, and 
28(a) (2). 

(14) Section 507(b) of the International 
Security Assistance and Arms Export Con- 
trol Act of 1976. 

(15) Section 7 of the Forelgn Military 
Sales Act Amendments. 

(b) The repeal of the provisions listed in 
subsection (a) shall take effect on October 1, 
1981, or upon the date of enactment of this 
Act, whichever is later. 


(c) Except as otherwise explicitly provided 
by their terms, amendments to the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 and the Arms Export 
Control Act which are applicable only to a 
single fiscal or calendar year or which require 
reports or other actions on a nonrecurring 
basis shall be deemed to have expired and 
shall be removed from law upon the expira- 
tion of the applicable time periods for the 
fulfillment of the required actions. 


TECHNICAL AMENDMENT 


Sec. 713. The last sentence of section 620 
(f) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
is amended to read as follows: “For the pur- 
poses of this subsection, the phrase ‘Commu- 
nist country’ includes specifically, but is not 
limited to, the following countries: 

“Czechoslovak Socialist Republic, 

“Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, 

“Estonia, 

“German Democratic Republic, 

“Hungarian People’s Republic, 

"Lao People's Democratic Republic, 

"Latvia, 

"Lithuania, 

"Mongolian People's Republic, 

"People's Republic of Albania, 

"Peonle's Republic of Bulgaria, 

"People's Republic of China, 

"Polish People's Republic, 

"Republic of Cuba, 

"Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia, 

“Socialist Republic of Romania, 

“Socialist Republic of Vietnam, 

“Tibet, and 

“Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (in- 
cluding its captive constituent republics).". 


ASSISTANCE TO PAKISTAN 


Sec. 714. Chapter 1 of part III of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 


“Sec. 620E. ASSISTANCE TO PAKISTAN.—(8) 
The Congress recoenizes that Soviet forces 
occupying Afghanistan pose a security threat 
to Pakistan. The Congress also recognizes 
that an independent and democratic Paki- 
stan with continued friendly ties with the 
United States is in the interest of both na- 
tions. Tbe Con=ress finds that United States 
assistance will help Pakistan maintain its in- 
dependence. Assistance to Pakistan 1s intend- 
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ed to benefit the people of Pakistan by help- 
ing them meet the burdens imposed by the 
presence of Soviet forces in Afghanistan and 
by promoting economic development, In au- 
thorizing assistance to Pakistan, it is the in- 
tent of Congress to promote the expeditious 
restoration of full civil liberties and repre- 
sentaitve government in Pakistan. 

"(b) Accordingly, the President may waive 
the prohibitions of section 669 of this Act 
at any time during the period beginning on 
the date of enactment of this section and 
ending on September 30, 1987, to provide as- 
sistance to Pakistan if he determines that 
to do so is in the national interest of the 
United States. 

““(c) On or before October 1, 1981, the Pres- 
ident shall provide a report to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives and the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Senate which would include— 

“(1) a comprehensive and detailed pro- 
posal for assistance to Pakistan in future 
years; and 

“(2) a full explanation of the President's 
current nonproliferation policy. 

“(d) Beginning with the fiscal year 1983 
and during each fiscal year thereafter dur- 
ing which the waiver contained in subsec- 
tion (b) 1s in effect, the President shall pre- 
pare and transmit to the Congress, as part 
of the presentation materials for foreign 
assistance programs proposed for each fiscal 
year, a classified report describing the nu- 
clear program and related activities of Pak- 
istan, including an assessment of (i) the 
extent and effectiveness of International 
Atomic Energy Agency safeguards at Pakis- 
tan's nuclear facilities; and (11) the capabil- 
ity, actions, and intentions of the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan with respect to the manu- 
facture or acquisition of a nuclear explosive 
device. Nothing in this Act relieves the exec- 
utive branch from the reporting require- 
ments of applicable law. 

“(e) The Senate finds that a nuclear det- 
onation by any nonnucelar weapons coun- 


try would cause grave damage to bilateral 
relations between the United States and such 
country. The President shall not use the 
walver provided in section 670 of this Act if 
such country detonates a nuclear device.”. 


LEBANON 


Sec. 715. (a) It is the sense of the Con- 
gress that the Government of the United 
States should continue to support diplomatic 
efforts to resolve the current crisis in Leb- 
anon, and to pursue a comprehensive and 
coordinated policy in Lebanon guided by the 
following principles— 

(1) maintenance of an effective cease-fire 
through Lebanon; 

(2) resolution of the issue of the Syrian 
missiles deployed In Lebanon; 

(3) freedom, security and opportunity for 
the Christian and all other Lebanese com- 
munities, including the Moslem, Druze, and 
Jewish communities in Lebanon; 


(4) reaffirmation of the historic United 
States-Lebanon relationship and strengthen- 
ing the longstanding commitment of the 
United States to the independence, sover- 
eignty, and territorial integrity of Lebanon, 
without partition, free from terrorism and 
violence, and free to determine its future 
without Soviet or other outside interference; 


(5) generous international support for re- 
lief, rehabilitation, and hvmanitarian assist- 
ance for Lebanon, particularly for those Leb- 
anese citizens who have suffered from the 
terrorism and violence of recent events; and 


(6) respect for and strengthening of the 
authority of a Lebanese Government, based 
on oven national elections free from external 
interference which will be able to preserve 
security through its national army and its 
security forces without outside military pres- 
ence. 


(b) Section 532 of the Foreign Assistance 
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Act of 1961, as amended by section 201(b) of 
this Act, is further amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

(J) Of the funds authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out this chapter for the fiscal 
year 1982, $5,000,000 shall be available only 
for Lebanon for relief and rehabilitation pro- 
grams of international and private volun- 
tary agencies.”’. 

Sec. 716. (a) (1) It is the sense of the Con- 
gress that funds made available under chap- 
ter 1 of part I or chapter 2 or chapter 5 of 
part II of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
should be used for programs in Haiti which 
would ameliorate the conditions of poverty 
&nd underdevelopment which contribute to 
the emigration of Haitian citizens and which 
would assist Haiti to deal with the problem 
of illegal emigration. 

(2) To the maximum extent practicable, 
assistance for Haiti for the fiscal year 1982 
under chapter 1 of part I of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 should be provided 
through private and voluntary organizations. 

(b) Funds avallable for the fiscal year 1982 
to carry out chapter 1 of part I or chapter 2 
or chapter 5 of part II of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 may be expended for Haiti, 
and credits and guarantees extended for the 
fiscal year 1982 under the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act may be approved for use for Haiti 
only if the President determines that the 
Government of Haiti— 

(1) 1s cooperating with the United States 
in halting illegal emigration from Haiti; 

(2) is not aiding, abetting, or otherwise 
supporting illegal emigration from Haiti; 

(3) has provided assurances that it will 
cooperate fully in implementing United 
States development assistance programs in 
Haiti (including programs for prior fiscal 
years); and 

(4) is not engaged in a consistent pattern 
of gross violations of internationally recog- 
nized human rights. 

(c) Six months after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, the President shall pre- 
pare and transmit to the Congress a report 
on the extent to which the actions of the 
Government of Haiti are consistent with 
paragraphs (1), (2), (3), and (4) of subsec- 
tion (b) of this section. 

(d) Notwithstanding the limitations of 
section 660 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, funds made available under such Act 
for the fiscal year 1982 may be used for pro- 
grams with Haiti if such funds are used to 
assist in halting significant illegal emigra- 
tion from Haiti to the United States. 
NOMINATION FOR THE POSITION OF ASSISTANT 

SECRETARY OF STATE FOR HUMAN RIGHTS AND 

HUMANITARIAN AFFAIRS 

Sec. 717. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) the United States has long been a lead- 
ing defender of the basic rights of perse- 
cuted, oppressed, and endangered people 
around the world, and should continue in 
this role; and 

(2) effective foreign policy formulation re- 
quires that the President and the Secretary 
of State posses current and accurate infor- 
mation derived from continuous observation 
and review of all matters pertaining to hu- 
man rights and humanitarian affairs (in- 
cluding matters relating to refugees, prison- 
ers of war, and members of the United States 
Armed Forces missing in action). 

(b) It 1s the sense of the Congress that— 

(1) 8 strong commitment to the defense 
of human rights should continue to be & 


central feature of American foreign policy; 
and 


(2) the President should submit to the 
Senate the name of a nominee for tbe posi- 
tion of Assistant Secretary of State for Hu- 
man Rights and Humanitarian Affairs, as es- 
tablished by section 624(f) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961. 
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COMPREHENSIVE ANALYSIS OF FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 718. It is the sense of Congress that 
at a time when major retrenchments and 
reappraisals are being made in domestic pro- 
grams, it is also logical that, while maintain- 
ing past international commitments, the 
magnitude and direction of future foreign 
assistance programs should also be reviewed. 
As part of such a review process, the Presi- 
dent is requested to provide no later than 
February 15, 1982, a comprehensive report 
to the Congress on his approach to foreign 
assistance. Such report shall include an anal- 
ysis and recommendations on the following 
issues— 

(1) the relationship between foreign as- 
sistance and defense expenditures as means 
of conducting foreign policy; 

(2) the appropriate mix between military 
and economic assistance; 

(3) the strengths and weaknesses, and ap- 
propriate mix, of bilateral and multilateral 
assistance programs; 

(4) the relevance of the basic human needs 
approach to current aid policy; 

(5) the performance of other aid donors, 
and the benefits they derive from their pro- 
grams; 

(6) criteria for determining the appro- 
priate size and composition of country pro- 
grams; 

(7) the appropriateness of the current mix 
of grants and loans, and the possibility of 
combining them with new or existing guar- 
antee, insurance, and export credit pro- 
grams; 

(8) specific means to more actively en- 
gage the private sector in assistance pro- 
grams; and 

(9) the usefulness of current functional 
categories in constructing the development 
assistance budget. 

PROCEDURES FOR THE DEOBLIGATION OF FUNDS 


Sec. 719. Funds appropriated to carry out 
any provision of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 or the Arms Ex-ort Control Act and 
obligated to carry out such provision may 
be deoblieated, during the period for which 
such funds are oblicated, by an Act of Con- 
gress only to the extent or in the amounts 
provided in an avpropriation Act enacted 
22 or after the date of enactment of this 

ct. 


SENSE OF THE CONGRESS RELATIVE TO THE NA- 


TIONAL EXECUTIVE POWER OF THE ARGENTINE 
GOVFRNMENT 


Sec. 720. It is the sense of the Congress 
that it welcomes the actions of the Govern- 
ment of Argentina to adiudicate numerous 
cases of those detained under the National 
Executive Power of the Argentine Govern- 
ment. The Congress expresses the hope that 
further such progress will continue, espe- 
cially with regard to (a) providing infor- 
mation, insofar as the Government of 
Argentina has information, on those citi- 
zens in Argentina listed as "disappeared" 
who have died, and (b) those prisoners who 
have not yet been either released or brought 
to justice and who are being held at the 
disposition of the National Executive Power 
FINANCIAL OBLIGATIONS OF THE SOVIET UNION 

TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


Sec. 721. (a) The Congress finds and de- 
clares that— 

(1) tbe financing of the United Nations 
is the collective responsibility of all member 
nations; 

(2) the International Court of Justice has 
determined that the excenses of the United 
Nations incurred in its neaceveeping overa- 
tions are properly included as a part of the 
re^ular exnenres of the United Nations; 

(3) peaceFee-in^ o-erations are vital to 
the mission of the United Nations and must 
be adequately financed if such operations 
are to continue; and 
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(4) the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics is currently $180,000,000 
in arrears on its payments to the United 
Nations, primarily as a result of its refusa! 
to pay for the peacekeeping operations of 
the United Nations. 

(b) It 1s the sense of the Congress that 
the President, acting through the Permanent 
Representative of the United States to the 
United Nations, should undertake a diplo- 
matic initiative to obtain payment by the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socia- 
list Republics of all its outstanding finan- 
cial obligations to the United Nations, 
including its assessments with respect to 
the peacekeeping operations of the United 
Nations. 
USE OF 


BIOLOGICAL OR CHEMICAL 


AGENTS 


Src, 722. (a) The Congress hereby con- 
demns the use of, or the provision for use 
of, toxins or biological or chemical agents 
against the peoples of Laos, Kampuchea 
(Cambodia), and Afghanistan. 

(b) It is the sense of the Congress that 
the President should, acting through the 
Permanent Representative of the United 
States to the United Nations or other ap- 
propriate diplomatic agents, seek definite 
measures to bring to an end actions by any 
party or government in using, or providing 
for use, toxins or biological or chemical 
agents against the peoples of Laos, Kam- 
puchea (Cambodia), and Afghanistan, in 
violation of the spirit or the provisions of— 

(1) the Convention on the Prohibition of 
the Development, Production and Stock- 
piling of Bacteriological (Biological) and 
Toxin Weapons, done at Washington, London, 
and Moscow on April 10, 1972; 

(2) the Protocol for the Prohibition of the 
Use in War of Asphyxiatine, Poisonous or 
Other Gases, and of Bacterlological Methods 
of Warfare, signed at Geneva on June 17, 
1925; or 

(3) customary international law. 

(e) It is further the sense of the Congress 
that the President should vigorously seek 
8 satisfactory explanation from the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union regarding the 
strong circumstantial and presumotive evi- 
dence of the use of, or the provision for use 
of, toxins or biological or chemical agents 
by the Government of the Soviet Union 
against the peoples of Laos, Cambodia (Kam- 
puchea), and Afghanistan. 

NICARAGUA 


Sec. 723. Of the funds authorized to be 
appropriated to carry out the Foreicn As- 
sistance Act of 1961 for the fiscal year 1982, 
$13,275,000 under part I and $20,000,000 un- 
der chapter 4 of part II of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 shall be available only 
for Nicaragua under the following condi- 
tlons— 

(a) all of the funds made available to 
Nicaragua shall be furnished solely for as- 
sistance to the private sector in Nicaragua; 

(b) the provisions of subsection (a) shall 
not apply when the President determines. 
and reports to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and the Chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate, that Nicaragua is making substantial 
progress toward free and fair elections; 

(c) for each 6-month period in which any 
funds are expended under this Act for Nica- 
razua, the President shall submit to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
the Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate a report accounting 
fully and in itemized detail for the amounts 
obligated and actually expended in Nica- 
ragua. 

CONDEMNATION OF LIBYA FOR ITS SUPPORT OF 

INTERNATIONAL TERRORIST MOVEMENTS 


Sec. 724. The Congress of the United States 


condemns the Iibyan Government for its 
support. of international terrorist move- 


TOXINS OR 
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ments, its efforts to obstruct positive move- 
ment toward the peaceful resolution of prob- 
lems in the Middle East region, and its 
actions to destabilize and control govern- 
ments of neighboring states in Africa. The 
Congress believes that the President should 
conduct an immediate review of concrete 
steps the United States could take, individ- 
ually and in concert with its allies, to bring 
economic and political pressure on Libya to 
cease such activities, and submit such a re- 
port to the Congress within one hundred 
eighty days of enactment. Such a review 
should include the possibility of tariffs on 
or prohibitions against the import of crude 
oll from Libya. 


NONALINED COUNTRIES 


Sec. 725. (a) In considering whether to pro- 
vide assistance, make sales, extend credits, 
or guarantee loans under the provisions of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, or the Arms Export Control Act, to 
any country represented at the Meeting of 
the Ministers of Foreign Affairs and Heads 
of Delegations of the Non-Alined Coun- 
tries to the 36th General Session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations on 
September 25 and 28, 1981, the President 
shall take into account whether such coun- 
try has dissociated itself from the com- 
munique issued following the meeting. 

(b) Within thirty days of enactment of 
this section, the President shall send a re- 
port to the S^eaker of the House of Reore: 
sentatives and the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate setting forth the 
countries which have dissociated them- 
selves from the nonalined co"ntries com- 
munique together with a full description of 
the method of dissociation and the forum 
in which the dis-ociation has been made. 
The President shall transmit with the report 
a covy of each statement of dissociation. 

(c) Within thirty davs after the receipt of 
a statement of dissociation from any country 
the President s^all transmit a co»y of the 
statement of dissociation together with a 
full description of the method of dissocia- 
tion and the forum in which the dissociation 
is made to the S-ea*er of the House of 
Renresentatives and the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the Senate. 


REPEAL OF LIMITATIONS ON ASSISTANCE, SALES, 
AND SALFS CREDITS FOR CHILE 


Sec. 726. (a) Section 405 of the Interna- 
tional Security Ass‘stance and Arms Export 
Control Act of 1976 (22 U.S.C. 2370 note) is 
repealed. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law— 

(1) no assistance may be furnished under 
chanter 2, 4, 5 or 6 of part TT of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1941 to Chile: 

(2) no sale of defense articles or services 
may be mace under the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act to Chile; 

(3) no credits (including part'ci»at!on in 
credits) mav be extended and no loen may 
be guaranteed under the Arms Ex-ort Con- 
trol Act with respect to Ch!Je: and 

(4) no export licenses may be issued under 
section 38 of the Arms Exnort Control Act to 
or for the Government of Chile. unless and 
until tbe President submits to the S^ea*er 
of the Hose of Representatives end the 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreien Re- 
lations of the Senate a detailed report cer- 
tifyine— 

(A) that the Government of Chile has 
made sien!fi^ant prorress in comolvin2 with 
internationally recognized principles of 
human rights; 

(B) that the provision of such assistance. 
articles or services !s in the national inter- 
est of the United States; 

(C) that the Government of Chile is not 
aiding or abetting international terrorism. 

(5) It is the sence of the Congress that the 
Government of Chile should take steps to 
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bring to justice by all legal means available 
in the United States or Chile those indicted 
by a United States grand jury in connection 
with the murders of Orlando Letelier and 
Ronni Moffitt. 


UNITED STATES CITIZENS ACTING IN THE 
SERVICE OF INTERNATIONAL TERRORISM 


Sec. 727. (a) It is the sense of the Congress 
that the spread of international terrorism 
poses a grave and growing danger for world 
peace and for the national security of the 
United States. As a part of its vigorous oppo- 
sition to the activities of international ter- 
rorist leaders and the increase of interna- 
tional terrorism, the United States should 
take all steps necessary to ensure that no 
United States citizen is acting in the service 
of terrorism or of the proponents of terror- 
ism. 

(b) Within six months after the enactment 
of the International Security and Develop- 
ment Cooperation Act of 1981, the President 
shall submit to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and the Chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate a report including the following: 

(1) & description of all legislation, cur- 
rently in force, and of all administrative 
remedies, presently available, which can be 
employed to prevent the involvement, serv- 
ice, or participation by United States citi- 
zens in activities in support of international 
terrorism or terrorist leaders; 

(2) an assessment of the adequacy of such 
legislation and remedies, and of the enforce- 
ment resources available to carry out such 
measures, to prevent the involvement, serv- 
ice, or participation by United States citizens 
in activities in support of international ter- 
orism or terrorist leaders; and 

(3) a description of available legislative 
and administrative alternatives, together 
with an assessment of their potential impact: 
&nd effectiveness, which could be enacted or 
employed to put an end to the participation 
by United States citizens in activities in sup- 
port of international terrorism or terrorist 
leaders. 


REPORTING REQUIREMENT RELATING TO 
EL SALVADOR 

Szc. 728. Not later than ninety days after 

the date of enactment of this section, the 
President shall prepare and transmit to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
to the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the Senate a report and 
a briefing in closed session setting forth— 

(a) The viewpoints of all major parties 
to the conflict in El Salvador and of the in- 
fiuential actors in the Salvadoran political 
system regarding the potential for and in- 
terest in, negotiations, elections, and a set- 
tlement of the confilct. 

(b) The views of democratic Latin Ameri- 
can nations, Canada, the Organization of 
American States, and Euronean allies of the 
United States reeerding a negotiated settle- 
ment to such conflict. 

(c^ Tt 1s the sense of the Senate that the 
Prevident shall, as soon as possible, send a 
s»ecial envoy or other avvronriate means to 
consult with and gather information from 
appropriate reprecentatives of the parties to 
the Salvadoran conflict, democratic govern- 
ments of Latin America, Canada and Euro- 
nean allies of the United States regarding 
the attainment of a negotiated settlement in 
El Salvador. 

RESTRICTIONS ON AID TO EL SALVADOR 


Sec. 729. None of the funds authorized to 
be appropriated by this Act may be made 
available for the provision of assistance to 
El Salvador for the purpose of planning for 
compensation, or for the purpose of.compen- 
sation, for the confircation. nationalization, 
accuisition, or evpropr/iation of any agri- 
cultural or banking enterprise, or of the 
properties or stock shares which may be per- 
taining thereto. 
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USE OF CERTAIN POLISH CURRENCIES 


Sec. 730. Notwithstanding section 1415 of 
the Supplemental Appropriation Act. 1953, 
section 508 of the General Government Mat- 
ters, Department of Commerce, and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Act, 1962, or any 
other provision of law, the currencies or 
credits received by the United States from 
the April 1981 sale of United States Govern- 
ment-held surplus dairy products to Poland 
shall, to such extent as may be provided in 
advance in an appropriation Act, be used 
by the President in Poland to serve United 
States interests, including use for activities. 
of common benefit to the people of the 
United States and the people of Poland, such 
as joint programs in energy, agriculture, ed- 
ucation, science, health, and culture, or for 
humanitarian activities. 

LIMITATION ON THE OBLIGATION OR 
EXPENDITURE OF FUNDS 

Sec. 731. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act, the funds authorized 
to be appropriated by this Act shall be re- 
duced by $67,600,000. 

(b) In order to comply with the limitation 
contained in subsection (a), the head of 
each agency to which funds are appropriated 
pursuant to this Act shall determine the 
extent to which funds available to such 
agency for any activity, program, project, 
type of materiel assistance, or country will 
not be obligated or expanded. 

(c) Nothing in this section authorizes an 
increase in the amount available for any 
activity, program, project, type of materiel 
assistance, or country. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Src. 732. This Act shall be effective upon 
the date of its enactment, except as pro- 
vided otherwise in section 712 and except 
that authorizations of appropriations and 
limitations of authority applicable to the 
fiscal year 1982 as contained in this Act and 
in provisions of law amended by this Act 
shall take effect on October 1, 1981. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. INOUYE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The title was amended so as to read: 

A bill to amend the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 and the Arms Export Control Act 
to authorize appropriations for development 
and security assistance programs for the 
fiscal year 1982, to authorize appropriations 
for the Peace Corps for the fiscal year 1982; 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I would 
point out that on this bill the Senate 
considered S. 1196 for a total of 6 days, 
and as of 10 o’clock tonight we had con- 
sumed approximately 36% hours of de- 
bate. Twenty-one rollcalls were con- 
ducted, 65 amendments were considered, 
of which 51 were agreed to, 5 were re- 
jected, 2 were tabled, 4 withdrawn, and 
3 not acted upon. It was indeed an active 
piece of legislation. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask now 
that the Chair proceed with the next 
order of business. 


STANDBY PETROLEUM ALLOCATION 
ACT OF 1981 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1503) to authorize the President 
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to allocate supplies of crude oil and 
petroleum products during a severe 
petroleum supply shortage, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause, and insert the follow- 
ing: 
SHORT TITLE 

SecTion 1. This Act may be cited as the 

“Standby Petroleum Allocation Act of 1981”. 


STATEMENT OF FINDINGS AND PURPOSES 


Sec. 2. (a)(1) Shortages of crude oll, re- 
sidual fuel oil, and refined petroleum prod- 
ucts caused by reductions in imports of pe- 
troleum may occur at any time. 

(2) Such shortages could be sufficiently 
large to cause severe dislocations and hard- 
ships within various segments of the econ- 
omy, both regional and national, and con- 
stitute a threat to the public health, safety, 
and welfare. 

(3) The national security and economic 
well-being of the United States require that 
the President have authority, during a se- 
vere petroleum supply shortage, to allocate 
crude oil, residual fuel oil, and refined pe- 
troleum products so as to minimize adverse 
effects on the public health, safety, and 
welfare. 

(b) The purpose of this Act 1s to grant to 
the President limited and temporary author- 
ity to allocate crude oil, residual fuel oll, 
and refined petroleum products in the event 
of a severe petroleum supply shortage. The 
authority granted under this Act shall be ex- 
ercised for the purpose of minimizing the 
adverse impacts of such a shortage on the 
American people and the domestic economy. 


DEFINITIONS 


Szc. 3. As used 1n this Act, the term— 

(1) "severe petroleum supply shortage" 
means a national or regional petroleum sup- 
ply shortage which the President deter- 
mines— 

(A) is, or is likely to be, of significant 
scope and duration; 

(B) may cause major adverse impact on 
national security, the national economy, or 
the economy of any of the several States or 
regions of the United States, 

(C) results, or is likely to result, from an 
interruption in the imported petroleum sup- 
plies of the United States, including sup- 
plies of imported crude oil, residual fuel oil, 
and refined petroleum products, or from 
sabotage, accidents, or an act of God, and 

(D) may not be reasonably manageable— 

(1) by reliance on free market pricing and 
allocation, or 

(121) under other authorities available to 
the President. 

(2) "international energy program" has 
the same meaning as in section 3(7) of the 
Energy Policy and Conservation Act (42 
U.S.C. 6202). 


(3) "United States" means the scveral 
States, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
the District of Columbia, and the territories 
and possessions of the United States, includ- 
ing the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

PRESIDENTIAL AUTHORITY 


Sec. 4. (a) (1) The President may imple- 
ment a standby regulation providing for the 
mandatory allocation of crude oil, residual 
fuel oil, and any refined petroleum product 
throughout the United States or in any seri- 
ously affected State or region of the United 
States, if— 


(A) subject to subsection (d), the Presi- 
dent finds that a severe petroleum supply 
shortage exists or is imminent; or 

(B) notwithstanding subsection (d), the 
President finds that such implementation is 
required to meet obligations of the United 
States under the international energy pro- 


gram. 
(2) Administration of such regulation 
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shall, to the maximum extent practicable, 
provide for— 

(A) protection of public health (including 
the production of pharmaceuticals), safety 
and welfare (including maintenance of resi- 
dential heating, such as individual homes, 
apartments and similar occupied dwelling 
units), and the national defense; 

(B) maintenance of all public services (in- 
cluding facilities and services provided by 
municipalities, cooperatives, or investor 
owned utilities or by any State or local gov- 
ernment or authority, and including trans- 
portation facilities and services which serve 
the public at large); 

(C) maintenance of agricultural opera- 
tions, including farming, ranching, dairy, 
and fishing activities, and service directly re- 
lated thereto; 

(D) preservation of an economically 
sovrnd and competitive petroleum ind'stry; 
including the priority needs to restore and 
foster competition in the producing, re- 
fining, distribution, marketing, and petro- 
chemical sectors of such industry, and to 
preserve the competitive viability of inde- 
pendent refiners, small refiners, nonbranded 
independent marketers, and branded inde- 
pendent marketers; 

(E) the allocation of suitable types, grades, 
and quality of crude oil to refineries in the 
United States to permit such refineries to 
operate at full capacity; 

(F) equitable distribution of crude oll, 
residual fuel oll, and refined petroleum prod- 
ucts at equitable prices among all regions 
and areas of the United States and sectors 
of the petroleum industry, including inde- 
pendent refiners, small refiners, nonbranded 
independent marketers, branded independ- 
ent marketers and among all users; 

(G) allocation of residual fuel oil and re- 
fined petroleum products in such amounts 
and in such Manner as may be necessary for 
the maintenance of, exploration for, and pro- 
duction or extraction of— 

(1) fuels, and 

(11) mineral essential to the requirement 
of the United States, 


and for required transportation related 
thereto; 

(H) economic efficiency; and 

(I) minimization of economic distortion, 
inflexibility, and unnecessary interference 
with market mechanisms. 

(3) If the President, pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a), implements a program for manda- 
tory allocation of residual fuel oll or any 
refined petroleum product throughout the 
United States, or in any State or region of 
the United States, such program shall pro- 
vide for a State set-aside of residual fuel oll 
or any refined petroleum product allocated 
in each State to which the Federal program 
applies. 

(b) (1) The standby regulation pursuant to 
subsection (a) may include limitations on 
the price of crude oll, residual fuel oi], and 
any refined petroleum product only if the 
President finds that such limitations are nec- 
essary to achieve the objectives of such regu- 
lation. Such limitations may include provi- 
sions restricting discriminatory pricing. 

(2) Except as provided by the Constitution 
of the United States, any finding by the Pres- 
ident under paragraph (1) 1s not subject to 
judicial review. 

(c) The President, not later than ninety 
days after the date of enactment of this Act, 
shall promulgate a general standby regula- 
tion for administration of the allocation au- 
thority pursuant to this section, to be imple- 
mented, with such additional provisions as 
may be determined to be necessary at the 
time, in the event the President institutes 
mandatory allocation pursuant to this 
section. 

(d) The President shall not implement any 
mandatory allocation pursuant to this sec- 
tion unless he has transmitted notice to the 
Congress as an energy action pursuant to 
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section 551 of the Energy Policy and Con- 
servation Act (42 U.S.C, 6421), as amended, 
and neither House of Congress has passed & 
resolution of disapproval (or both Houses 
have passed a resolution of approval) within 
fifteen calendar days of continuous session 
of Congress in accordance with the proce- 
dures specified in section 551. 

(e) The standby regulation under section 4 
may continue in effect for no more than 
ninety days after implementation except that 
the period of effectiveness of such regulation 
may be extended for an additional sixty days 
upon a finding by the President that— 

(1) (A) the severe petroleum supply short- 
age continues in effect, or 

(B) such action is required to meet the 
obligations of the United States under the 
international energy program; and 

(2) mandatory allocation must be con- 

tinued to meet the objectives of subsection 
(a). 
Thereafter, the effectiveness of the regula- 
tion implemented pursuant to this section 
shall terminate, unless he has submitted & 
new notice and neither House of the Con- 
gress has disapproved (or both Houses have 
&pproved) pursuant to subsection (d). 

(f) The authority of this Act shall not be 
used to impose or implement any tax, tariff, 
user fee, or a program for the assignment of 
rights for end-user purchases of line or 
diesel fuel, as described in section 203(a) (1) 
(A) end (B) of the Energy Policy and Con- 
servation Act (42 U.S.C. 6263). 

CRUDE OIL SHARING 


Sec. 5. (a) (1) The standby regulation un- 
der section 4 shall include an optional stand- 
by program designed in accordance with this 
section to achieve the purposes of this Act 
with minimum interference with market 
mechanisms. Such program shall specify the 
manner in which the President will require 
limited sales of crude oil among refiners, 
should he decide to implement such a pro- 
gram. 

(2) The program under paragraph (1) 
shall be designed to minimize the rate of 
increase in the price of crude oil during the 
implementation of the program by providing 
reasonable access to crude oll by specified 
refiners. 

(b) The program under subsection (8) 
shall— 

(1) provide a mechanism based upon rela- 
tive crude oil availability, and such other 
factors as the President deems appropriate, 
for designating refiner-buyers and refiner- 
sellers for the period during which the pro- 
gram is implemented; 

(2) be designed to offset partially the dis- 
proportionate impact of reduced supplies of 
crude oil on the ability of any refiner-buyer 
to provide needed refined petroleum prod- 
ucts; 

(3) contain a formula for distributing 
sales obligations among refiner-sellers; 

(4) provide for a reduction in the sales 
obligation of any refiner-seller to the extent 
the President determines that an obligation 
established under paragraph (3) would con- 
stitute an unreasonable burden on such 
refiner-seller or otherwise would be incon- 
sistent with the purposes of this Act; 

(5) prescribe the manner of determining 
the terms and conditions and an equitable 
price of crude oil for any sale under this sec- 
tion; and 

(6) provide for certification by each refiner- 
seller and refiner-buyer that, to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable, the predisruption 
distribution of residual fuel ofl and refined 
petroleum products produced by such refiner- 
seller or refiner-buyer will be maintained on 
8 nondiscriminatory basis. 

(c) The program under this section shall, 
to the maximum extent practicable, encour- 
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age the maintenance of high levels of inven- 

tories and secure sources of supply of crude 

oll, residual oil, and refined petroleum prod- 

ucts by refiners, distributors and users. 
EFFECT ON OTHER LAW 

Sec. 6. (a) The regulations issued (whether 
implemented or not) under section 4, includ- 
ing the standby regulation, and any order 
issued thereunder shall preempt any provi- 
sions of any program for the allocation or 
pricing of crude oil, residual fuel oil, or any 
refined petroleum product established by any 
State or local government if such provision is 
in conflict with such regulation or any such 
order. 

(b) Unless explicitly provided otherwise, 
nothing in this Act affects any authority 
under any other provision of Federal law 
(including section 161 of the Energy Policy 
and Conservation Act (42 U.S.C. 6241)) to 
provide for the allocation or pricing of crude 
oil, residual fuel oll, or any refined petroleum 
product. 

ENFORCEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. 7. (a) Whoever violates the require- 
ments of the standby regulation or any order 
issued pursuant to this Act shall be subject 
to a civil penalty not to exceed $10,000 for 
each violation. 

(b)(1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), (A) sections 205 through 207 and sec- 
tions 209 through 211 of the Economic Sta- 
bilization Act of 1970 (12 U.S.C. 1904, note) 
shall apply to the regulation promulgated 
under eection 4(a), to any order under this 
Act, and to any action taken by the President 
(or his delegate) under this Act, as if such 
regulation had been promulgated, such order 
had been issued, or such action had been 
taken under the Economic Stabilization Act 
of 1970; and (B) section 212 (other than 212 
(b)) and 213 of such Act shall apply to func- 
tions under this Act to the same extent such 
sections would apply to functions under the 
Economic Stabilization Act of 1970. 

(2) The expiration of authority to issue 
and enforce orders and regulations under 
section 218 of such Act shall not affect any 
authority to amend and enforce the regula- 
tion or to issue and enforce any order under 
this Act, and shall not affect any authority 
under sections 212 and 213 insofar as such 
authority is made applicable to functions 
under this Act. 


(c) Any penalty under subsection (a) 
may be assessed by the court in any action 
brought in any appropriate United States 
district court or any other court of com- 
petent jurisdiction. Any such penalty col- 
lected shall be deposited into the general 
fund of the United States Treasury as mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 

(d) There shall be available as a defense 
to any action brought for breach of contract 
in any Federal or State court arising out of 
delay or failure to provide, sell, or offer for 
sale or exchange crude oll, residual fuel oll, 
or any refined petroleum product, that such 
delay or failure was caused solely by com- 
pliance with the provisions of this Act or 
with the regulation or any order under this 
Act. 

DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY 

Sec. 8. (a) The President may delegate all 
or any portion of his authority to implement 
the standby regulation under section 4 to 
any State (or officer thereof), as he deems 
appropriate. 

(b) The only Federal officers or agencies 
of the United States to whom the President 
may delegate authority under this Act are 
officers or agencies of the Department of 
Energy or of any successor thereof. 
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CONFORMING AMENDMENT TO THE ENERGY 
POLICY AND CONSERVATION ACT 

Sec. 9. DOMESTIC ALLOCATION.—Section 251 

of the Energy Policy and Conservation Act 

(42 U.S.C. 6271) is amended by adding at 


the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 


“(e) Nothing in this section authorizes 
the President to require the allocation or 
specification of prices (or the manner of 
determination of prices) of petroleum prod- 
ucts within domesiic commerce.”. 

EXPIRATION DATE 


Sec. 10. The provisions of this Act shall 
cease to have effect on January 1, 1985, but 
such expiration shall not affect any action or 
pending proceeding, administrative or civil, 
not finally determined on such date, nor any 
administrative or civil action or proceeding, 
whether or not pending, based on any act 
committed or lability incurred prior to such 
expiration date. 

IMPACT STUDY 

SEC. 11. (8) The President shall analyze 
the impact on the domestic economy and on 
consumers in the United States of reliance 
on market allocation and pricing during a 
severe oil supply interruption. Such anal- 
ysis shall (1) examine the equity and effi- 
ciency of such reliance and (2) distinguish 
between the impacts of such reliance on 
various categories of business (including 
small business) and on households of dif- 
ferent income levels. 

(b) Within one year of enactment the 
President shall submit a report to the Con- 
gress containing the analysis required by 
subsection (a) along with such recommenda- 
tions as the President deems appropriate. 

OIL STORAGE TAX INCENTIVES 

Sec. 12. Within six months after the date 
of the enactment of this Act, the President 
shall submit a full and detailed report on the 
advisability and alternative means of (1) 
reducing the tax liability of persons who 
draw down oil reserves during oil supply dis- 
ruptions, and (2) providing tax or other in- 
centives for the construction of private-sec- 
tor oil storage facilities and the maintenance 
of increased private-sector oll reserves. 

INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 

Sec. 13. Within six months after the date 
of the enactment of this Act, the President 
shall submit a full and detailed report on 
the manner in which oll stockpile and de- 
mand restraint measures have been and may 
be coordinated among some or all allies and 
trading partners of the United States. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there now be a 
brief period for the transaction of rou- 
tine morning business to extend no 
longer than 5 minutes in which Senators 
may speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


— —— R" 


THE AWACS SALE 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I have a 
very short statement relating to Saudi 
Arabia’s proposal to purchase AWACS 
planes from the United States. 

It appears, at least on the present vote 
count in the Senate, that the AWACS 
sale may well be disapproved by the Sen- 
ate next week. I would not want to pre- 
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dict what will happen between now and 
then, but that may occur. Unfortunately, 
some may perceive this action as some 
sort of litmus test or some sort of action 
which will doom our relationship with 
Saudi Arabia. 

I do not agree with that, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I think yesterday, Senator RoBERT 
C. Byrp addressed this point very elo- 
quently in his AWACS speech, which I 
certainly commend to be read and reread 
by my colleagues. 

Nevertheless, I think it is important 
that in the event the sale is disapproved, 
the Senate immediately make its views 
on the United States-Saudi relationship 
crystal clear. Accordingly, I wish to let 
my colleagues know that in the event 
that that AWACS sale is disapproved, I 
am prepared to introduce a resolution 
when and if necessary that would indi- 
cate, and not necessarily in these same 
words, the following: 

That a Saudi Arabia, secure from ex- 
ternal threat, is a vital U.S. interest arid 
that the United States accordingly should 
reaffirm its commitment to assist the 
kingdom in meeting its air surveillance 
and combat air direction and control 
needs by stationing the standard U.S. Air 
Force E3-A AWACS aircraft in Saudi 
Arabia for at least a 5-year period or 
until requested by the Saudi Arabian 
Government to remove the aircraft; and 
that the U.S. encourage an expanded 
Saudi Arabian participation in all phases 
of the operation of such an AWACS air- 
craft, including mission planning and 
night operations. 

Mr. President, it will be my intent, if 


the sale is turned down, to offer lan- 
guage that will do that in a resolution 
of the Senate so that it will indicate our 
continuing support and concern for that 
Persian Gulf area and for Saudi Arabia 
and the vital role that they play there. 
I hope that the Saudis, in the form of 


Crown Prince Fahd at Cancun, can 
agree, perhaps, with the President, who 
is there now, to joint manning of the 
aircraft. I think that would solve all of 
our problems, including those of Israel 
and other nations in the area. 

In the event that that sale is turned 
down, it would be my intention to offer 
the proposal, hoping that we can con- 
tinue the existing relationship there, at 
least, and that the Saudis will, in turn, 
see that it is in their interest and in our 
interest for the security of that Persian 
Gulf area; and that we would be pre- 
pared, in that case, as far as I am con- 
cerned, to see increased and expanded 
Saudi Arabian participation in all phases 
of the operation of the AWACS aircraft, 
including mission planning and flight 
operations along with American crews. 


GENOCIDE CONVENTION WOULD 

STRENGTHEN AMERICA’S EF- 
FORTS TO PROTEST SOVIET 
ABUSES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
“Liberty Lobby’s White Paper” on the 
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Genocide Convention makes the foUow- 
ing assertion and I quote: 

It is clear that the ratification of the 
Genocide Convention will in no way serve 
the interests of the United States nor those 
of the citizens, voters and taxpayers. The 
only argument for it reduces to infinitely 
repeated assertions that it will somehow aid 
our “foreign policy’—an elusive thing 
which itself has never been defined. 

Mr. President, statements such as this 
one could not be further from the truth. 
The only thing that is clear from read- 
ing this white paper is that the Liberty 
Lobby needs only to read the hearing 
record of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee to determine how this treaty will 
serve the interests of the United States, 
its citizens, voters and taxpayers. 

The benefits to our foreign policy are 
more than elusive, undefined ideas. 

First, ratification of the Genocide 
Convention would strengthen our hand 
in attacking the gross violation of hu- 
man rights by the Soviet Union and its 
allies. While the Genocide Convention 
itself is a narrowly drafted human rights 
treaty, the testimony of Nixon admin- 
istration officials during the 1970 hear- 
ings make it clear that ratification of 
this convention would strengthen our 
foreign policy. 

Rita Hauser, a Republican respected 
on both sides of the aisle, and, at the 
time, our delegate to the Human Rights 
Commission, testified: 

We have frequently invoked the terms of 
this convention (the Genocide Convention) 
as well as the provisions of the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights . . . in our con- 
tinued aggressive attack against the Soviet 
Union for its practices, particularly as to its 
large Jewish communities but also as to its 
Ukrainians, Tartars, Baptists and others. Tt is 
this anomaly ... that while we have felt 
free to invoke the Genocide Convention 
against others, we have not yet ourselves 
ratified it. This often leads to the retort in 
debates plainly put, simply put, “Who are 
you to to invoke a treaty that you are not 
party to?” 


Who indeed, Mr. President? In that 
same hearing, Ambassador Charles Yost, 
a career foreign service officer, and Pres- 
ident Nixon’s choice to represent the 
United States at the United Nations, 
noted: 

I can assure the subcommittee that in my 
diplomatic life, at the United Nations and 
elsewhere, no question has ever been asked 
me about the policy of my country which has 
been more difficult to answer than questions 
about American inaction on this convention. 


But that was 1970, Mr. President. Does 
our failure to ratify this convention im- 
pair our ability to conduct our foreign 
policy? Does it impair our ability to 
speak out against abuses by the Soviet 
Union and its allies today? Absolutely. 

Former Associate Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Arthur Goldberg, who represented 
the United States at the United Nations 
for 3 years, pleaded with the Foreign 
Relations Committee in the 1977 hear- 
ings not to send our people to Belgrade, 
for the “Helsinki Accord Conference” 
the fall of that year, and talk about hu- 
man rights when our country still has 
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not ratified the most basic human rights 
convention—the Genocide Convention. 

That Belgrade conference, Mr. Presi- 
dent, included a major effort by the 
Western powers to hold the feet of the 
Soviet Union and the Eastern European 
nations to the fire on the basic human 
rights issues. Our representatives to this 
and subsequent conferences have re- 
peatedly stated that our hand would 
have been strengthened in protesting 
Communist transgressions on basic hu- 
man rights if the Senate had acted on 
the Genocide Convention. 

Does the Liberty Lobby believe that we 
should continue to have our diplomats 
fight the Soviets—and other human 
rights transgressors—with one arm tied 
behind their back? I would hope not. 

Second, the ratification of this conven- 
tion eliminates a point of attack for our 
enemies. As a self-proclaimed leader in 
the area of human rights—and Mr. Pres- 
ident, our record is clearly unequalled in 
the world—the United States has been 
haunted by its failure to take action on 
basic human rights treaties, which par- 
allel our ideals and our practice here 
at home. It is time to end, for once and 
for all, these taunts of hypocrisy from 
nations who wish us ill. It's time to eli- 
minate the puzzlement of our allies, who 
have ratified this Convention, and are 
amazed at our procrastination. 

Third, ratification of the Genocide 
Convention would help to accelerate the 
development of a firm principle of inter- 
national law that life is sacred. That the 
world cherishes and will solemnly pledge 
to safeguard the right of every national, 
ethnic, racial or religious group to exist. 
Perhaps this is what Liberty Lobby finds 
elusive. Perhaps they oppose all inter- 
national law. 

But this Senator is one American, who 
is proud of our country, proud of the 
freedoms enumerated in our Declaration 
of Independence and guaranteed by our 
Bill of Rights and Constitution, and I do 
not fear seeing the most basic right that 
these documents protect—the right to 
live—protected on an international scale. 

Mr. President, we have led the way in 
the protection of every citizen’s liberties 
here at home. I have enough faith in 
those principles to see them extended 
abroad. I would have thought that any 
organization named Liberty Lobby would 
have that same faith in the principles we 
pioneered to see them extended abroad. 
But I remain hopeful that they will— 
some day. 


CAREER OF LT. GEN. ERNEST 
GRAVES 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, on July 31, 
1981, Lt. Gen. Ernest Graves, Jr. of the 
U.S. Army concluded a brilliant military 
career as a soldier-scientist-diplomat. 
General Graves served as the Director of 
the Defense Security Assistance Agency 
for the 3% years prior to his retirement. 
His achievements in this important and 
demanding position will have a lasting 
effect upon the national security and 
foreign policy of the United States. It is 
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riate that during consideration of 
the "international security and develop- 
ment cooperation bill that the Senate 
recognize the individual who contributed 
so heavily to the formulation of the se- 
curity assistance portions of this bill. 

General Graves’ strong educational 
background served him well in his varied 
assignments. A 1944 graduate of the U.S. 
Military Academy at West Point, General 
Graves holds a Ph. D. in physics from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy and attended the Harvard Business 
School. 

As a military leader, he saw service in 
three conflicts, commanding a combat 
engineer platoon in Europe during World 
War II, an engineer battalion in Korea, 
and an engineer group in Vietnam. 

A substantial portion of General 
Graves” military career was devoted to 
the development and application of nu- 
clear energy. An early educator in this 
field, he was responsible for establishing 
training programs for nuclear power 
technicians in colleges across the United 
States. His efforts in the “Plow Share” 
program from its inception significantly 
advanced the peaceful application of nu- 
clear energy, as did his work on the study 
to create a sea level canal in Panama. 

As Director of Military Application 
for the Energy Research and Develop- 
ment Administration (ERDA), he was 
responsible for the direction of the en- 
tire nuclear weapons program. He su- 
pervised the development of nuclear 
weapons to fulfill the strategy of flexi- 
ble response. He also contributed to the 
U.S. negotiating positions for the nu- 
clear test ban treaty. His personal su- 
pervision of ERDA's laser programs led 
to major contributions to the Nation’s 
long-term energy needs and independ- 
ence. 

His skillful management of resources 
enabled ERDA to meet its requirements 
during periods of shrinking budgets. In 
addition, General Graves’ presentations 
to the Congress in support of ERDA pro- 
grams marked the beginning of a long 
and close relationship with the legisla- 
tive branch. 

As the division engineer for the Army 
Corps of Engineers on the Great Lakes 
and the Mississippi River—a 12-State 
region—he made invaluable contribu- 
tions to water resource development, 
management, and conservation. Subse- 
quently, as a Director of Civil Works for 
the Corps of Engineers, he directed the 
formulation and presentation to the 
Congress of the nationwide civil works 
program for water resources and devel- 
opment with an annual budget of $2.5 
billion. 

Other high-level assignments during 
General Graves’ 7-year career include 
executive to the Secretary of the Army, 
Deputy Director of Military Construc- 
tion in the Office of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, and president of the Air Defense 
Evaluation Board. These assignments, 
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which are illustrative of General Graves’ 
many important positions, show the wide 
scope of his service, expertise, and ac- 
complishments. 

General Graves’ last assignment as 
Director of the Defense Security Assist- 
ance Agency further demonstrated his 
superb management and administrative 
skills. He directed the planning and 
execution of the complex, politically 
sensitive, multibillion-dollar U.S. securi- 
ty assistance program. 

General Graves’ retirement is deeply 
regretted for the loss of his guiding hand 
in the management of major defense 
programs; however, I am certain that he 
will remain ready to serve if called upon. 
I and the entire membership of the 
Armed Services Committee salute him 
as a great patriot and congratulate him 
on a brilliant career. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent that the testimonials on behalf 
of General Graves by myself and Sena- 
tors Percy, STENNIS, and GLENN be col- 
lected and printed as a Senate document 
for presentation to General Graves. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE NEEDS A 
VOICE FROM SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, to- 
day's sky-high interest rates are causing 
enormous damage to vital sectors of our 
national economy: housing, automobiles, 
farming, and all kinds of small busi- 
nesses. 

In recent days, we have witnessed a 
public admission by President Reagan 
that the Nation is indeed in a recession. 
This statement by the President confirms 
what many private economists have been 
saying for months. 

In addition, the Commerce Depart- 
ment has reported that the gross nation- 
al product declined at an annual rate of 
0.6 percent in the third quarter and 
should continue falling in the final quar- 
ter of the year. This drop in GNP comes 
after a 1.6-percent decline in the second 
quarter of 1981. 

Perhaps the single greatest cause of 
today's recession is high interest rates. 
High interest rates place an awesome 
squeeze on credit, which is the very life- 
blood of the American economy. 

Witness the dramatic rise in the num- 
ber of bankruptcies in America. In 1979, 
there were 29,500 bankruptcies nation- 
wide; by June 30, 1981, the number had 
soared ts 47,738 nationwide. My home 
State of Missouri was particularly hard 
hit by this phenomenon. In 1979, there 
were 549 bankruptcies in the State; that 
number more than doubled to 1,294 by 
end of June 1981. Although double-digit 
inflation and more lenient bankruptcy 
laws are a factor in these statistics, the 
dominant reason behind such increases 
is sustained high interest rates. 

The auto industry has been severely 
harmed by the cost of borrowing money. 
During the first 10 days of October, auto 
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sales were at the lowest rate in 23 years, 
with the introduction of the 1982 models 
having little impact on the car market. 

The housing industry finds itself in as 
bad, if not worse, shape. Since interest 
costs are such a large proportion of 
monthly mortgage payments, interest 
rate increase; cause many would-be 
homebuyers to be priced out of the mar- 
ket. The plight of the savings and loan 
indusiry bears vhis out. Fifteen S. & L.'s 
in St. Louis lost more than $22 million in 
net income in 1980. 

We can see that high interest rates 
have a ripple effect throughout the 
American economy. For that reason, I 
am cosponsoring the bil] proposed by the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. BYRD) 
which would require the President to 
nominate an individual whose back- 
ground is in small business to fill the 
first vacancy occurring on the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve. 

Such an individual would know from 
firsthand experience what a member of 
the Board of Governors from a large 
business or a large financial institution 
would not: that stratospheric interest 
rates are devastating Main Street Amer- 
ica. 

The followers of Milton Friedman, 
whose pure monetarism as a cure for in- 
flation is personified in Federal Reserve 
Board Chairman Paul Volcker, must hear 
another voice in the inner sanctum of 
the Federal Reserve. The message the 
monetarists must hear is that you cannot 
destroy Main Street in order to save it. 

A member of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve from small busi- 
ness, which by its very nature is extreme- 
ly credit sensitive, would provide an im- 
portant and much-needed voice in the 
making of our monetary policy. 


ANTI-SEMITISM IN THE 
SOVIET UNION 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on October 6, 
I joined my distinguished colleague, Sen- 
ator Hernz, in cochairing a hearing on 
anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union. The 
purpose of this hearing, which commem- 
orated the 40th anniversary of the Babi 
Yar massacre, was to demonstrate to 
the Soviet leadership the depth of Ameri- 
can concern about Soviet anti-Semitism 
and to illustrate, once again, the impor- 
tance which the United States places 
upon human rights. 

We had the privilege of receiving testi- 
mony from six witnesses, each of whom 
has a special expertise, derived from 
governmental service, scholarly study, or 
personal experience, on the problems of 
Soviet Jewry. Collectively, these wit- 
nesses offered conclusive evidence that 
the Soviet Government has intensified 
its campaign against Soviet Jews 
through harassment, propaganda, and 
new forms of discrimination. In addi- 
tion, the Soviet leadership has sought 
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to undermine the Jewish emigration 
movement by cutting the monthly emi- 
gration rate and imprisoning J ewish ac- 
tivists. One of our witnesses, the distin- 
guished Soviet physicist and former re- 
fusnik, Dr. Mark Azbel, reminded us that 
the result of this campaign could be the 
silencing of the Soviet Jewish com- 
munity. 

As concerned Americans, we cannot 
and will not allow these violations of in- 
ternational law and fundamental human 
rights to go unnoticed or unchallenged. 
The hearing which we held was not an 
isolated event but rather part of a cru- 
sade to force the Soviet Union to end this 
despicable campaign against the Jewish 
citizens and to live up to its obligations 
under international law. It is my fond- 
est hope that 1 day our goal will be 
achieved. 

I would like to thank the National 
Conference on Soviet Jewry and the Jew- 
ish Community Council of Greater 
Washington for their sponsorship of this 
hearing. In particular, I would like to ex- 
tend my appreciation to Mark Levin of 
the National Conference and Buddy Sis- 
len of the Jewish Community Council 
for the generous time and efforts that 
they gave in making this hearing a 
success. 

At this time, I would like to ask unan- 
imous consent that the text of my state- 
ment of October 6 on Soviet antisemi- 
tism be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR CLAIBORNE PELL 
HEARING ON SOVIET ANTISEMITISM, TUESDAY, 
OCTOBER 6 
I am pleased to be here today and to join 
my distinguished colleague, Senator Heinz, 
in chairing this hearing on anti-semitism 
in the Soviet Union. This hearing, as you 
know, commemorates the 40th anniversary 

of the Babi Yar massacre. 

The world stood by and watched in silence 
in September, 1941 as the Nazis murdered 
over 33,000 Ukrainian Jews at Babi Yar, near 
Kiev. The Babi Yar massacre serves not only 
as & symbol of anti-semitism but also as 8 
reminder to those of us who believe in hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms that 
we must not remain silent or indifferent to 
violations of any of these rights. 

As & party to many international conven- 
tions such as the United Nations Charter and 
the International Covenants on Human 
Rights and as a signatory of the Helsinki Ac- 
cords, the Soviet Union has pledged respect 
for human rights and fundamental freedoms 
and accepted obligations in these areas un- 
der international law. Nevertheless, the 5o- 
viet Union has consistently and flagrantly 
violated these obligations in its treatment 
of Soviet Jews. 

Through its policies and practices, the 
Soviet government institutes and fosters the 
growth of anti-semitism. There are many in- 
dications that in recent years discrimination 
against Jews, particularly in the areas of ed- 
ucation and employment, has increased. In 
addition, the Soviet government has placed 
further obstacles in the pathway of Jews who 
desire to emigrate to the West and has in- 
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creased harassment of those who have been 
refused exit permits. As a member and for- 
mer co-chairman of the Helsinki Commis- 
sion, I am especially disturbed by these de- 
velopments. I hope that this hearing will fo- 
cus public attention on these violations and 
show the Soviet Union that discrimination 
against Soviet Jews is a matter of concern to 
all Americans. 


DEDICATION OF SOLON 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, one 
of the most serious problems we con- 
front as a Nation is our dependence on 
foreign oil. It is critical that we devise 
a national policy to eliminate that de- 
pendence. It is also important that in 
towns and cities across the Nation, 
Americans act on their own to do the 
same. No State is more dependent on 
foreign oil than Maine, and no State 
has made greater efforts to reduce that 
dependence. As one small but important 
example of that effort, I want to share 
with my colleagues the experience I had 
in attending the dedication of a new 
school in the town of Solon, Maine, last 
week. 

When the elementary school in Solon 
burned down some time ago, local of- 
ficials faced & challenge. They wanted 
to design a facility that would be func- 
tional and pleasing to the eye, and vet 
would also serve national goals by fos- 
tering energy conservation and achieve- 
ment of energy self-sufficiency. So they 
consulted with their architect, who sum- 
marized for them the advantages and 
disadvantages of alternate energy 
sources. 

The result of their deliberations was 
impressive. Classrooms were of different 
sizes and shapes, and there was one 
small corridor and the latest in alternate 
energy systems. Basic heat for the build- 
ing is provided by wood and coal, and 
the water is heated by means of a solar- 
powered unit. 

Mr. President, local officials in rural 
Somerset County have distinguished 
themselves by planning an innovative 
and pragmatic facility to house their 
school. They, as most other Mainers, are 
conscious of the need to reduce our coun- 
try’s dependence on imported oil, and 
are doing their share to conserve energy. 

I applaud them for their efforts and 
commend their creativity to others in 
America who need to replace old or out- 
moded school buildings and equipment. 

We in Washington can learn much 
from what is happening in communities 
across the country. 

At this point, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that two items be printed in the 
Record. The first is a summary of the 
architect’s recommendations on alter- 
nate sources of fuel; and the second is 
an article, appearing in a recent edition 
of the Bangor Daily News, which gives 
further detail on the new Solon elemen- 
tary school. 
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There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ALTERNATE FuELS—A GREAT BENEFIT WITH 
Some ExTRA WORK 

With increasing interest in and adoption 
of alternate fuels in many of our bulldings, 
we feel a realistic view is needed to avoid 
undue disillusionment after the excitement 
of a new venture wears off. 

THE SITUATION 

Two primary alternate fuels seem reason- 
ably viable in most of Maine at this time. 
Stick wood is available almost anywhere and, 
with the advent of high efficiency wood boil- 
ers, appears to offer a reliable high capacity 
renewable alternate heat fuel. Coal, with a 
less universal source of supply, is still widely 
available in Maine. As a fossil fuel of abun- 
dant American supply and reserve, it offers 
an alternate to oil heat that is somewhat 
more automatic than wood. Waste wood or 
wood chips have a high capacity for indus- 
trial uses but have not been shown to be 
a dependable trouble-free heat source. Solar 
heat can be considered at least a partial alter- 
nate fuel. It does not at this stage, however, 
seem to offer complete heat without extreme 
effort. 

IMPORTANCE 

Use of alternate fuels that allows reduction 
in our dependence on foreign oil and on elec- 
tricity derived from oil is mandatory wher- 
ever possible: 

1. to avoid exponential cost increases for 
fuel; 

2. to help balance US payments; 

3. to help maintain our national independ- 
ent security; and 

4. to preserve an important world-wide 
natural resource. 

STICK WOOD 

Stick wood is a lovely fuel. It is also rough, 
hard, splintery, wet, dirty, and sometimes 
frozen. Every plece must be handled: to split 
and cut to length; to stockpile for drying; to 
stack once or twice for easy access and to 
stoke. This stoking must occur for every 
batch which may be early in the morning or 
late at night. Buying wood, receiving deliv- 
eries of wood and protecting it will be new 
experiences to those who are only used to oil. 
Wood costs will, of course, rise by the laws of 
supply and demand, hopefully not as sharply 
as oil prices. Care must be taken to avoid fire 
danger. Every week or two some ash must be 
cleaned out and removed. (About a 5 qt. pail 
full) 

The high efficlency wood stove allows com- 
plete burning of the wood. A heat storage 
water tank should hold the heat until needed 
for use. It can also be compatible with heat- 
ing your domestic hot water. Wood smoke in 
faint quantities can be very appealing. Fi- 
nally, oil back-up can take the worry out of 
awkward stoking needs. 

COAL 

Coal furnaces are available with almost 
any capacity. Nearly complete automation is 
possible. But coal has its problems: There is 
delivery. Can it be placed automatically 
where you wish to store it? To the basement 
by gravity? To the main floor by shute or 
conveyor? It is messy and black and comes in 
big heavy trucks. Worms and stokers usu- 
ally deliver the coal to the furnace from the 
coal bin, but will all the coal reach the 
worm without coaxing? There is also ash, 170 
to 190 lbs. per ton. This is not very easily 
automated. Where will it go? How will it get 
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there? There are cotter pins that can break— 
at most inconvenient times and places. What 
about coal dust? If accumulations are not 
properly handled, certain concentrations of 
dust can explode. 

Coal heat used with a heat storage water 
tank to even it out can provide steady de- 
pendable heat of great comfort that you may 
like better than any you have had. It also 
can provide domestic hot water. 


CONCLUSION 


Alternate fuels as noted have been en- 
thusiastically endorsed by a wide range of 
committees, boards, and people. It must be 
understood, however, that this is a new way 
of life. There is work scheduling and person- 
nel costs to be taken care of. There are con- 
siderable storage space needs that must be 
protected and controlled. Delivery trucks 
must have access, often at difficult locations. 
The easy automation of oil must be gone, 
hopefully replaced by a sense of pride. 


[From the Bangor (Maine) Daily News, 
Aug. 29-30, 1981] 
THE SOMERSET PAGE 
(by Bruce Hertz) 


Next topic: the new elementary schools of 
Somerset County. 

I have absolutely no training or back- 
ground in architecture. But like the loud- 
mouthed, red-faced Texan viewing a Jack- 
son Pollock said, I know what I like. 

The Skowhegan school, now known as 
Bloomfield Elementary, and the St. Albans 
School are functional and will probably con- 
serve fuel. They might even save money over 
the older schools they are replacing. Aes- 
thetically they are dull. 

The rectangular class rooms off long corri- 
dors are like almost every other school. They 
are safe, unimaginative buildings which will 
enable the teachers and students to proceed 
through their day and school year. Several 
Skowhegan teachers said they will miss their 
large rooms with many floor-to-celling win- 
dows. The Bloomfield classrooms are about 
one-third smaller than the old rooms and 
there is but one window per room. 

In both St. Albans and Skowhegan, there 
will be a doubling of electrical cost because 
of the fewer windows. 

A contrast to these schools is the Solon 
Elementary School which is as innovative 
and spirit lifting as the other schools are 
pedestrian. There is only one small corridor 
in the Solon school. Each classroom has a 
different shape. Some are triangular, some 
trapezoidal; there is one rectangular. The 
rooms are grouped around the core of the 
multi-purpose room. Each space relates to 
the next space so there 1s a feeling of unity 
of purpose. 

The use of state of the art alternative 
heating systems reinforces the effort to pre- 
sent something different for an educational 
environment. Unlike the Skowhegan and St. 
Albans schools, each room in the Solon 
school has no fewer than four windows. Each 
window has & screen, a thermopane insert 
and blinds. Every view was studied for the 
effect on the classroom. 

In the kindergarten room, the window was 
placed low enough so the students can see 
out when they are sitting on the floor. 

The children at all the schools will no 
doubt enjoy the newners of their surround- 
ings, but it will be the students of Solon 
who will find new ways to use their school 
every day. 
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BANK HOLDING ACT AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I am 
especially pleased that Senator Garn has 
included the provisions of S. 207, which 
deals with the insurance activities of 
bank holding companies, in the banking 
legislation he recently introduced. Leg- 
islation similar to S. 207 was reported by 
the Senate Banking Committee during 
the 96th Congress, but unfortunately was 
not considered by the Senate before the 
adjournment. I introduced the bill ear- 
lier this year as S. 207. 

My legislation would amend the Bank 
Holding Company Act of 1956 to limit 
the property and casualty and life in- 
surance activities of bank holding com- 
panies and their subsidiaries. One of the 
fundamental purposes of the National 
Bank Act of 1864 is to prevent an undue 
concentration of economic power. The 
nonbanking activities of national bank 
are, therefore, extremely limited. In ad- 
dition, most of the States generally pre- 
clude insurance activities by State-char- 
tered banks. 

As our national economy has grown, 
many commercial banks have moved to 
& bank holding company organization in 
which the banks become subsidiaries of 
parent holding companies. One result of 
the restructuring was to allow bank hold- 
ing companies to engage in nonbanking 
activities through separate subsidiaries. 
As a result, Congress limited the per- 
missible activities of bank holding com- 
panies in 1956 and again in 1970. 

The current Bank Holding Company 
Act permits bank holding companies to 
conduct nonbanking activities if certain 
conditions delineated by the Federal Re- 
serve Board are met. The Independent 
Insurance Agents of America challenged 
the Federal Reserve's authorization of 
certain insurance activities in a Federal 
court action in 1977. As a result of this 
litigation and subsequent Federal Re- 
serve actions, bank holding companies 
have been allowed to move into an in- 
surance market that has traditionally 
been served by independent insurance 
agents—credit related property and cas- 
ualty insurance. 

S. 207 would generally prohibit a bank 
holding company from providing insur- 
ance as a principal, agent, or broker. 
There are six exceptions to this general 
prohibition, resulting in the prohibition 
being principally applicable to the under- 
writing or sale of property and casualty 
insurance. The exemptions establish, for 
example, a grandfather date for the con- 
tinuation of previously authorized insur- 
ance activities, and permit bank holding 
companies to engage in, among other 
things, credit life, disability, and invol- 
untary unemployment insurance activi- 
ties. 

This legislation will provide a much 
needed reform in the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act and will protect consumers and 
small businesses by insuring that bank 
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holding compantes do not gain an unfair 
economic advantage in the marketplace. 

Ilook forward to a thorough consider- 
ation of S. 207 in light of the other pro- 
posals contained in Senator Garn’s leg- 
islation. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 
the Senate by Mr. Chirdon, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


At an executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations which were referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 11:50 a.m. a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Gregory, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the House has passed 
the following bil, in which it requests 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 3403. An act to amend the Hazard- 
ous Materials Transportation Act to author- 
ize appropriations for fiscal years 1982 and 
1983, to provide for the establishment of re- 
gional training centers to assist in improv- 
ing the emergency response and enforce- 
ment capabilities of State and local person- 
nel, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker has signed the following en- 
rolled bills and joint resolutions: 

S. 1000. An act to amend the Independent 
Safety Board Act of 1974 to authorize appro- 
priations for fiscal years 1981, 1982, and 1983, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 1209. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to the Secretary of the Interior for 
services necessary to the nonnerforming arts 
functions of the John F. Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 3499. An act to amend title 38. United 
States Code, to extend the period for Viet- 
nam-era veterans to request counseling un- 
der the veterans’ readjustment counseling 
program, to provide medical care eligibility 
for veterans exposed to herbicides or defol- 
fants (including Agent Orange), or to nu- 
clear radiation, to establish a minimum 
total number of operating beds in Veterans’ 
Administration hospital and nursing home 
facilities, to extend for certain Vietnam-era 
veterans the period of time in which GI Bill 
educational assistance benefits may be used 
for the pursuit of certain training, to pro- 
vide a small business loan program for Viet- 
nam era and disabled veterans, and to ex- 
tend the authority for veterans readjustment 
appointments in the civil service, and for 


other purposes; 
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8.J. Res. 4. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the week beginning November 22, 
1981, as "National Family Week"; and 

H.J. Res. 268. Joint resolution to designate 
October 23, 1981, as “Hungarian Freedom 
Fighters Day". 


The bil H.R. 3499 was subsequently 
signed by the President pro tempore 
(Mr. THURMOND). 

The remaining enrolled bills and joint 
resolutions were subsequently signed by 
the Vice President. 


HOUSE BILL PLACED ON CALENDAR 


The following bill was read twice by 
unanimous consent, and placed on the 
calendar: 

ER. 3408. An act to amend the Hazardous 
Materials Transportation Act to authorize 
appropriations for fiscal years 1982 and 1983, 
to provide for the establishment of regional 
training centers to assist in improving the 
emergency response and enforcement ca- 
psbilities of State and local personnel, and 
for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED 


The Secretary reported that on today, 
October 22, 1981, he had presented to the 
President of the United States the fol- 
lowing enrolled bills and joint resolution: 

S. 1000. An act to amend the Independent 
Safety Board Act of 1974 to authorize appro- 
priations for fiscal years 1981, 1982, and 1983, 
and for other purposes; 

8. 1209. An act authorizing appropriations 
to the Secretary of the Interior for services 
necessary to the nonperforming arts func- 
tions of the John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts, and for other purposes; and 

S.J. Res. 4. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the week beginning November 22, 
1981, as “‘National Family Week”. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with aa- 
companying papers, reports, and docu- 
ments, which were referred as indicated: 

EC-2104. A communication from the Prin- 
cipal Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller), transmitting pursuant to law, 
the revised test section for the TOMAHAWK 
missile; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-2105. A communication from the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report en- 
titled “Budgetary Pressures Created by the 
Army's Plans to Procure New Major Weapon 
Systems are Just Beginning”; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 
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EC-2106. A communication from the De- 
puty Secretary of Defense transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on fiscal year 1981 
civilian end strength employment in the 
Department of Deiense; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

EU-2107. A communication from the Di- 
rector of the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency, transmitting pursuant to law, a re- 
port on acquisition of real or personal prop- 
erty during the quarter ending September 
30, 1981; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

EC-2108. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy for Shipbuild- 
and Logistics transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report on a decision to contract out certain 
military maintenance functions at the Naval 
Air Station, North Island, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, without undergoing a cost compari- 
son study; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

EC-2109. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy fcr Shipbuild- 
ing and Logistics transmitting, pursuant to 
law, notice of a decision to convert the key- 
punch function at the Fleet Accounting and 
Disbursing Center, U.S. Atlantic Fleet Nor- 
folk, Va. to performance under contract; to 
tho Commiéwe on Armed Sorvic.s. 

EC-2110. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Energy transmitting, pursuant to 
law, & report on the financing, supply, and 
installation activities of public utilities in 
connection with residential energy conserva- 
ton measures; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

EC-2111. A communication from the Act- 
ing Comptroller General of the United States 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report en- 
titled “The Congress Should Control Federal 
Credit Programs to Promote Economic Sta- 
bilization"; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 


EC-2112. A communication from the Di- 
rector of the National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on the 1980 NOAA 
Corps pension plan; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2113. A communication from the At- 
torney General of the United States trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation en- 
titled “Omnibus Immigration Control Act”; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-2114. A communication from the Asso- 
ciate Commissioner of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service for Examinations 
transmitting, pursuant to law, 516 orders en- 
tered under the authority of section 212(d) 
(3) of the Immigration and Nationality Act; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. HATFIELD, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, favorably with amendments: 


H.R. 4119: A bill making appropriations for 
Agriculture, Rural Development, and Related 
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Agencies programs for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1982, and for other purposes. 

By Mr. TOWER, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Special report entitled “Military and Tech- 
nical Implications of the Proposed Sale of 
Air Defense Enhancements to Saudi Arabia 
(Rept. No. 97-242). 

By Mr. McCLURE, from the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources, favorably 
without amendment: 

8. 1605: A bill to provide for the reinstate- 
ment and validation of United States oll and 
gas lease numbered E. 8. 20644 (Rept. No. 97- 
243). 

By Mr. McCLURE, from the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources, favorably 
with an amendment: 

8. 383: A bill to provide for the reinstate- 
ment and validation of United States oil and 
gas lease numbered M-16402 (ND) Acq 
(Rept. No. 97-244). 

8. 466: A bill to provide for the reinstate- 
ment and validation of United States oil and 
gas lease numbered M-15450 (ND) (Rept. 
No. 97-245). 

S. 1457: A bill to reinstate United States 
oll and gas lease number OR-13713 (Rept. 
No. 97-246). 

By Mr. McCLURE, from the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources, favorably 
with amendments: 

8. 651: A bill to provide for the reinstate- 
ment and validation of United States oll and 
eon numbered W-46102 (Rept. No. 97- 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 

By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources: 

Jean Tufts, of New Hampshire, to be 
Assistant Secretary for Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services, Department of Edu- 
cation. 


(The above nomination was reported 
from the Committee on Labor and Hu- 
man Resources, with the recommenda- 
tion that it be confirmed, subject to the 
nominee's commitment to respond to 
requests to appear and testify before any 
duly constituted committee of the 
Senate.) 


FOREIGN CURRENCY REPORTS 


In accordance with the appropriate 
provisions of law, the Secretary of the 
Senate herewith submits the following 
report(s) of standing committees of the 
Senate, certain joint committees of the 
Congress, delegations and groups, and 
select and special committees of the 
Senate, relating to expenses incurred in 
pe Ren of authorized foreign 
ravel: 
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CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, PUBLIC LAW 95-384—22 U.S.C, 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, FOR THE PERIOD FROM APR. 1 TO JUNE 30, 1981 


Per diem 
U.S, dollar 


Name and country 


Senator Ernest F. Hollings: 
Germany... ...... 
Scotia: 

France... 

Harold A. Haye 


Miscellaneous Total 
U.S. dollar 
equivalent 
or U.S, 
currency 


Transportation 


= v 
equivalen 
or U.S. 

currency 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 
or U.S. 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Foreign 


Foreign 
currency 


currency 


$340.00 
329. 01 
318.00 


782 
156-93 
1,749 


CA c. EMO m IE SERERE S, s SPS Yus OET tied MEE E NT Hp RE DC Roo ss ass Aten ied (nuo edu. CAS MEUS ea ash llapis 


-... Cordoba. 


June 30, 1981. 
CONSOLIDATEO REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S, SENATE UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, FUBLIC LAW 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, FOR THE PERIOD FROM APR. 1 TO JUNE 30, 1981 


Per diem 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 
or U.S, 


Name and country currency 


Senator Strom Thurmond: 
ed State: 


Germany_....................-.-.-... Deutsche mark. 


Ed Kenney: 
United States... 


1 Transportation provided by Department of Air Force, 


July 9, 1981. 


159.09 .... 


MARK 0. HATFIELD, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations. 


Miscellaneous 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 
or U.S, 
Currency 


Transportation 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 
or U.S, 
currency 


Foreign 


Foreign dena. 
urrency 


currency currency 


$22.87 


1, 210. 87 
147. 


@) —- === 


@) — 


Transportation provided by Department of Navy, 


JOHN TOWER, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services. 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, PUBLIC LAW 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES (AMENDED: REPORT :), FOR THE PERIOD FROM JAN. 1 TO MAR. 31, 1981 


Per diem 


ie = 
equiva! 

or U.S, 

currency 


Foreign 


Name and country currency 


Senator Sam Nunn... 
Arnold Punaro...-... 


Total 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 
or U.S, 
currency 


Miscellaneous 


us, ene} 
equivale! 

or U.S. 

currency 


Transportation 


Us. o 
equivi 

or U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 


Foreign 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


currency 


$3, 951. 95 


'" BER 3, 951. 95 


WW. n E IE R ISP Aer d tama net ee 


! Original report published in the Congressional Record, May 19, 1981, page $5204. 


June 30, 1981, 


x peen approximately) $123.00, 
nd.) Total expended per person, 


JOHN TOWER, 
Committee on Armed Services, 


? Total cost of ticket per person, $4,074.95. Portion returned 
(New Zealand travel provided by Government of New Zea 


October 22, 1981 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 


25117 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, PUBLIC LAW 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMM, TTEE ON COMMERCE, SCIENCE, AND TRANSPORTATION, FOR THE PERIOD FROM JUNE 4 TO JUNE 9, 1981 


Name and country 


Charles M. Barclay: 


rance 
Senator Ted Stevens: 
e 


Per diem 


Foreign 
currency 


Name of 
currency 


2,332 
2,332 
3,498 
2,332 
2,332 
2,332 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 
or U.S. 
currency 


$424. 00 
424.00 
636. 00 
424. 00 
424,00 
424.00 
424.00 
424.00 
424.00 


Transportation 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 
or U.S, 
currency 


Miscellaneous 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 
or U.S. 
currency 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


2, 332. 00 
2, 332, 00 
2, 332, 00 
2, 332. 00 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 
or U.S. 
currency 


636. 00 
424,00 
424,00 
424.00 
424,00 


1 Transportation provided by Department of the Air Force. 
July 27, 1981. 


: BOB PACKWOOD, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, Science, and Transportation. 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, PUBLIC LAW 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL RESOURCES, FOR THE PERIOD FROM APR. 11 TO 15, 1981 


Per diem 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 
Foreign or U.S. 
currency 


Name or 


Name and country currency currency 


Senator Bill Bradley: 
Seuil Arbis. epe Sy RS Lc 


July 29, 1981. 


Miscellaneous 


U.S, dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign or U.S, 
currency currency 


Transportation 


U.S. dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign or U.S. 
currency currency 


JAMES A. McCLURE, 
Chairman, Committee on Energy and Natural Resources, 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, PUBLIC LAW 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL RESOURCES, FOR THE PERIOD FROM APR. 26 TO MAY 17, 1981 


Per diem 


U.S. dollar 

f equivalent 
Foreign or U.S. 
currency 


Name of 


Name and country currency currency 


Dae s oes 748.15 


France. 
South Aftica: .......25.......--.- Rend 373-7] 


$751.37 $274. 00 748.15 
1, 123. 60 212.00 
456. 00 


Miscellaneous Total 


U.S, dollar 

P equivalent 
Foreign or U.S. 
currency currency 


Transportation 


U.S. dollar 

" equivalent 
Foreign or U.S. 
currency currency 


Foreign 
currency 


$1, 025. 37 


1, 123. 60 2, 329. 80 
373-77 1, 056. 00 


1, 419. 37 


July 29, 1981. 


JAMES A. McCLURE, 
Chairman, Committee on Energy and Natural Resources. 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U. S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, PUBLIC LAW 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL RESOURCES, FOR THE PERIOD APR, 13 TO 17, 1981 


Per diem 


U.S. dollar 

Ë equivalent 
Foreign or U.S. 
curreney 


Name of 


Name and country currency currency 


anato r James A. McClure: 
Saudi Arabia... 
1,314.72 


75.76 
1,314.72 


75.76 
64, 


Notes: Delegation expenses include direct payments and reimbursements to State Department 
and Defense Department under authority of sec, 502(b) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended by sec, 22 of Public Law 95-384, and Senate Resolution 179, agreed to May 25, 1977. 


July 29, 1981. 


Miscellaneous Total 


U.S. dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign or U.S. 
currency currency 


Transportation 


U.S. dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign or U.S. 
currency currency 


U.S. dollar 

< equivalent 
Foreign or U.S. 
currency currency 


1, 314,72 


75.76 130. 93 
1,314.72 396.00 


75.76 130. 93 
1,264.93 381.00 


456. 06 
1, 442. 31 


Senator Bill Bradley accompanied Committee Delegate McClure in Saudi Arabia only under 
the suthcrity of the Committee on Energy and Natural Resources, and Joanna Novins of 
the staff of the Committee on Foreign Relations accompanied the Committee delegation 


under the authority of the Majority Leader. 
JAMES A. McCLURE, 
Chairman, Committes on Energy and Natural Resources, 


25118 


Per diem 
U.S. dollar 


Foreign 


Name of 
currency 


currency currency 


Name and country currency 


s 
enator Joseph R. Biden: 
France_ 


194.80 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 


Transportation 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 
or U.S. 
currency 


October 22, 1981 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, PUBLIC LAW 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, FOR THE PERIOD FROM APR. 1 TO JUNE 30, 1981 


Miscellaneous 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 
or U.S. 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


194. 80 


— John Glenn: 
M _— (Mri. UC MM ESUES s Ka SM Tuy 


Wikul 


Patrick. "Balestrieri: 
OO RE S E a cs AE o N 


Eneland_. ... Pound. 
France. 
United States__. 
Authur H. House: 
Costa Ri 


450.74 `` 


15,253.63 


CHARLES H. PERCY, 
Chairman, Committee on Fore;g1 Relations, 


July 1, 1981. 
CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S, SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, PUBLIC LAW 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, FOR PERIOD MAR. 31, TO JUNE 30, 1981 


Miscellaneous Total 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 


or U.S. 
currency 


Transportation 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 
or U.S. 
currency 


Per diem 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 
or U.S. 
currency 


Foreign 


Foreign 
currency 


Name of 
currency 


currency 


Name and country currency 


Donna M. Alvarado: 
Switzerland. ........................-. Swiss Franc. 


ay =! pa Laxalt: 


1 8.08. UU ai i anin iena 


SI LV 
STROM THURMOND, 
June 30, 1981. Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary. 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S, SENATE, UNDER AU- 
THORITY OF SEC. 22, PUBLIC LAW 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), SELECT COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE, FOR THE PERIOD FROM MAR. 1 TO JUNE 30, 1981 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous 


U.S. dollar 


Name and country 


BARRY GOLDWATER 
Chairman, Select Committee on Intelligence. 


June 30, 1981 


October 22, 1981 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 25119 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, PUBLIC LAW 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES, FOR THE PERIOD FROM JUNE 19 TO JULY 1, 1981 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous 


U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
equivalent equivalent equivalent 
Foreign or U.S, Foreign or U.S. Foreign or U.S, Foreign 
Name and country currency currency currency currency currency currency currency 


Renn M. Patch: 
Hage 


Airfare, PAA, Washington-Geneva- 
Madrid-Geneva-Washington. 
Michael Pillsbury: 
Switzerland 


Airfare, PAA, Washingto ES 
Madrid-Geneva-Paris-Geneva- 
Washington. 


ORRIN G. HATCH, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Human Resources. 
July 23, 1981. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY AN EMPLOYEE OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, PUBLIC LAW 
95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), FOR TRAVEL AUTHORIZED BY THE MAJORITY LEADER FOR THE PERIOD FROM JUNE 10 TO 20, 1981 


Per diem Transportation Other purposes Total 


U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 

equivalent equivalent equivalent equivalent 

Name of Foreign or U.S, Foreign or U.S, Foreign or U.S, Foreign or U.S, 

Name and country currency currency currency currency currency currency currency currency currency 


ks St F. MN Jr.: 
Nee 5 $184. 00 
"n 2.50 450. 00 42. $0 450. 00 
99. 00 
1, 525. 00 
2, 258. 00 


1 Roundtrip airfare. 


GEORGE F, MURPHY, JR. 
July 9, 1981. 
CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER AU- 
THORITY OF SEC. 22, PUBLIC LAW 95-384—22 U.S.C, 1754(b), CODEL COCHRAN, FOR TRAVEL AUTHORIZED BY MAJORITY AND MINORITY LEADERS AND COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN AS NOTED, 
FOR THE PERIOD FROM FEB. 7 TO 15, 1981 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 


U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 

equivalent equivalent equivalent equivalent 

Name of Foreign or U.S. Foreign or U.S. Foreign or U.S. Foreign or U.S. 

Name and country currency currency currency currency currency currency currency currency currency 


Son dd Thad Cochran: 


21, 172. 14 $306. 00 21,172. 14 
493, 996 4 OEE SAPIEN 493, 996 


80, 550 225. 42, 960 $120. 00 108, 509. 8 


21,172.14 306, 00 21,172. 14 
602, 196 264.00 ` 602, 196 
65, 549. 8 | 108, $09. 8 
Cruzeiro. 21, 172. 14 š 21,172.14 
_ Peso... `` €02, 196 Ë 802, 196 
80, 550 i Ë 123, 510 
20, 285. 04 à 20, 285, 04 
525, 596 Y 
74, 464 208. Ë i 424 
21, 172.14 306. 00 21, 172.14 
602, 196 264. 00 „1 
80, 550 . ; 123, 510 
21, 172. 14 306. 00 21, 172. 14 
4£6, 195 216. 486, 196 
64, 550 . ) 107, 510 
21,172. 14 306. 00 21, 172.14 
toz, 196 502, 196 
123, 510 
20, 000. 14 
602, 196 
123, 510 
20, 331. 94 


123, 510 
See footnote at end of table. 


25120 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 


October 22, 1981 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER AU- 
THORITY OF SEC. 22, PUBLIC LAW 95-384—22 U S.C. 1754(b), CODEL COCHRAN, FOR TRAVEL AUTHORIZED BY MAJORITY MINORITY LEADERS AND COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN AS NOTED 


FOR THE PERIOD FROM FEB. 7, TO 15, 1981—Continued 
Per diem 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 
or U.S. 
currency 


Transportation 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 
or U.S. 
currency 


Name of 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Foreign 


Name and country currency 


Joanna Novins: 
[o D U U UU T: Foo der "s “4 
Argentina. --- Peso... 22, 596 
80, 550 


21, 172. 14 
602, 1: 


Peru 
Delegation expenses: 
'enezuela.. 


£060 a 


Notes: Delegation expenses include direct payments and reimbursements to State Department 
and Defense Department under authority of sec. 502(b) or the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended by sec. 22 of Public Law 95-384, and Senate Resolution 179, agreed to May 25, 1977. 


The individual authorizations were as follows: by the majority leader: Senator Cochran, Mr. Barks- Housing and Urban Affairs: Senator Williams, 


July 20, 1981. 


Miscellaneous 


U.S. dollar 
equivslent 
or U.S. 
curieng; 


aU 14 
22, 596 
123, 510 


21, 172. 14 
602, 
123, 510 


dale. Ms. Dubreuil; by the minority leader: Mr. Stewart, Mrs. Drysdale-Lowe; by the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: Senator Pell, Senator Pressler, Ms. Novins, Ms. Rhodes, Mr. Sklar; by the 
Committee on Environment and Public Works: Senator Burdick; by the Committee on Banking, 


THAD COCHRAN, 
Chairman, Delegation Chairman. 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, PUBLIC LAW 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, FOR THE PERIOD FROM JULY 1 TO SEPT. 30, 1981 


Per diem 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 
or U.S. 
currency 


Transportation 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 
or U.S. 
currency 


Name of 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Foreign 


Name and country currency 


aw i e Cohen: 


LOTION RA E sere: I n wasa 


459.34 $238.00 ..—.—— 


H0 ee s 


nglan 
etc Gary Hart: 


No expense to the U.S. Government. 


Japan No expense to the U.S. Government. 
Senator John Warner: 
U.S. dollar. 


1 Transportation provided by the Department of the Navy. 
2 Transportation to and from Europe paid for by Senator Warner, 


Sept. 30, 1981. 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 
or U.S. 
currency 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 
or U.S. 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


$238. 00 
185. 50 
80. 00 
114. 00 
185. 50 
80.00 
114.00 


3 Transportation to and from Europe provided by the Department of the Army. 


JOHN TOWER, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services. 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S, SENATE, UNDER AU. 
THORITY OF SEC. 22, PUBLIC LAW 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET, FOR THE PERIOD FROM JUNE 20 TO 23, 1981 


Per diem 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 
or U.S. 
currency 


Transportation 


U.S dollar 
equivalent 
or U.S. 
currency 


Name of 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Foreign 


Name and country currency 


Jeffrey Malashock: 
Canad. 329. 31 


Sept. 30, 1981. 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 
or U.S, 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


$275. 00 


PETE V. DOMENICI, 
Chairman, Committee on the Budget. 


October 22, 1981 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 25121 


CONSCLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE 
UNDER AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, PUBLIC LAW 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL RESOURCES, FOR THE PERIOD FROM AUG. 11 TO 29, 1981 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
equivalent 2 equivalent equivalent equivalent 
Foreign or U.S. Foreign or U.S. Foreign or U.S. Foreign or U.S. 
Name and country currency currency currency currency currency currency currency currency 


Roger A. Sindelar: 
Denmark. 


Switzerland. 
Charles A. ‘ab te ass. 


Marilyn Pa Burkhardt: 
EE NR Aot 


FM. e 1, 551.85 


JAMES A. McCLURE, 
Sept. 29, 1981, Chairman, Committee on Energy and Natural Resources. 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, PUBLIC LAW 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, FOR THE PERIOD FROM JULY 1 TO SEPT. 30, 1981 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous 


U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
equivalent equivalent 3 equivalent 
Name of Foreign or U.S. Foreign or U.S. Foreign or U.S, 
Name and country currency currency currency currency currency currency currency currency 


penne aes Alan Cranston: 


Mexico. 
Senator Charles McC Mathias, Jr. 
United Sta 


Federal Republic of Germany........... Dollar 
Senator Claiborne Pell: 

United States.. 

Switzerland... _ 


Malay. 
Singapore. . 
Philippines 
United States... 
Senator John Glenn: 
Japan 
PH; 2 Republic of China 
Hong Kong 


United States 
Broadus Bailey, Jr.: 
Thailand 


gSSKEZN 
88839889S 


150. 00 
4, 298. 70 


396. 49 
a uri tr Pees 1,057. 00 
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CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, PUBLIC LAW 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, FOR THE PERIOD FROM JULY 1 TO SEPT. 30, 1981—Continued 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 


U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 

- a equivalent equivalent equivalent 

Name of .S. Foreign or U.S. Foreign or U.S. Foreign or U.S. 

Name and country currency currency currency currency currency currency currency 


M. Graeme Bannerman: 
Karachi 


2, 491. 00 
639. 00 
2, 430.00 
Hans Binnendi k: : , 430. 
Saudi Arabia 642. 00 


United States. . - — —------------------ Dollar. 
Philip L. Christenson: 
South Africa. .............--.......... Rand 
--. Dollar.. 
--- Dollar.. 


United States 
Margaret Daly Hayes: 
Bah 


r 
South Africa 
United States 
Joel L. Johnson: 
South Afric 
Lesotho... 
Zimbabwe. 
5,242. 30 


Christopher Manio: 
Et Salvador... á E PETS Sw Ae E a Sik A E, 


Guatemala... l. i 202.85 ` 


1, 626, 298. 20 
872. 65 


1,450 
2,599.20 
106.72 
106 


Janice O'Connell: 
Switzerland.. „391. : = 1,391.35 


United States. ........................ Irsa eM ME T i Fr tp HIR EN 
Alison Rosenberg: 


ey apr f. go E ` IE palaces A Sipas ¿m bass SUELE Na 


Diana Smith: 
Pola 


it 368.00 - E 
318. 1o (NS Watu sh Q MESES, DONE a, |S OEIL AERA 
Frederick S. Tipson: 


Switzerland... a SOEN O 1, 051.70 20500) eS s Ss Hg. pte mPOA eR 1, 051. 70 


i RENTS TORR e NER Tis CHRON «ASE ES , 250. Meu genium c MT 


See footnote at end of table. 
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CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC, 22, PUBLIC LAW 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, FOR THE PERIOD FROM JULY 1 TO SEPT. 30, 1981—Continued 


Per diem 


U.S. dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign or U.S. 
currency currency 


Name of 


Name and country currency 


— A. Yost: 
nited Sta Meri ee Dollar. 
net... 


S.S. 
Federal Republic of Germany 
Carl fom ae Jr.: Y 
WB e, 


Peele 3 led of China... 


op dblie: a China. 


"- Prosser Bel 


apan. = 2 nn 

m" s Republic of Chin 
g Kong 

Republie ai China. 


j^ 


Unit 


1 Air fare, 


Sept, 30, 1981, 


Transportation 


U.S. dollar 

y equivalent 
Foreign or U.S. 
currency 


currency 


Miscellaneous Total 


U.S. dollar 

n equivalent 
Foreign or U.S, 
currency currency 


U.S. dollar 

: equivalent 
Foreign or U.S. 
currency currency 


CHARLES H. PERCY, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations. 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC, 22, PUBLIC LAW 95-384—22 U.S.C, 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, FOR THE PERIOD FROM JUNE 28 TO SEPT. 30, 1981 


Per diem 


U.S. dollar 

E equivalent 
Foreign or U.S. 
currency currency 


Name of 


Name and country currency 


— W. Day: 


Wels ec ae ON TR oro re onde ugs ca ian si icc 


Geneva. 
Jerry M. Tinker: 
— ar ype anqas ACR RE DONG E 8 
Thailand 


Sept. 30, 1981. 


Transportation 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 
or U.S. 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Miscellaneous Total 


U.S. dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign or U.S. 
currency currency 


U.S, dollar 


currency currency 


13,015.25 


STROM THURMOND, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY AN EMPLOYEE OF THE U.S. SENATE, FOR TRAVEL AUTHORIZED BY THE MAJORITY 
LEADER, "UNDER AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, PUBLIC LAW 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b),'" FOR THE PERIOD FROM AUG. 27 TO SEPT. 4, 1981 


Per diem 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 
or U.S. 
currency 


Name of Foreign 


Name and country currency 


G. Cranwell Montgomery: 
Kuwait. 


September 25, 1981 


Transportation 


U.S. dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign or U.S. 
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INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first and 
second time by unanimous consent, and 
referred as indicated: 

By Mr. COCHRAN: 

8. 1761. A bill to amend the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 to provide for the application of 
preclearance provisions to all States and po- 
litical subdivisions and to provide for sub- 
mission of any changes under the preclear- 
&nce provisions to the appropriate district 
court of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 1762. A bill to amend part A of title IV 
of the Social Security Act with respect to 
the earned income disregard; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

S. 1763. A bill to amend the provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Code related to coop- 
erative housing corporations; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

8. 1764. A bill to amend the provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Code related to coop- 
erative housing corporations; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. THURMOND (by request) : 

8. 1765. A bill to revise and reform the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRANSTON: 

8. 1766. A bill to amend the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971 to provide that 
the limitations on contributions to candi- 
dates shall be waived for elections in which 
any candidate spends more than $35,000 from 
his personal funds; to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. CANNON: 

S. 1767. A bill to transfer certain lands in 
Clark County, Nevada, from the Department 
of Agriculture to the Frontier Girl Scout 
Council; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. COCHRAN: 

8. 1761. A bill to amend the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 to provide for the 
application of preclearance provisions to 
all States and political subdivisions and 
to provide for submission of any changes 
under the preclearance provisions to the 
appropriate district court of the United 
States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. Cocuran on this 
legislation appear earlier in today’s 
RECORD.) 


By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 1762. A bill to amend part A of title 
IV of the Social Security Act with re- 
spect to the earned income disregard; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

EARNED INCOME DISREGARD 


€ Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, for 
14 years the program we know as “aid 
to families with dependent children"— 
AFDC, more commonly known as wel- 
fare—embodied the principle that wel- 
fare recipients who are able to work 
should have an incentive to work. The 
Social Security Amendments of 1967 
established what is known as the $30 
and one-third earned income disregard. 
This meant that & welfare recipient 
could keep the first $30 of each month's 
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earnings, plus one-third of all additional 
earnings, plus whatever was required to 
pay for work-related expenses and chil- 
dren's day care. The welfare check was 
then reduced by the amount of earnings 
in excess of those disregarded under the 
formula. 

The result was that a significant num- 
ber of AFDC recipients did work. In 
1977, some 21.8 percent of all AFDC 
families had income other than their 
welfare benefit. That represented a pop- 
ulation of 763,000 families, 65,000 of 
them in New York, who were both eco- 
nomically better off as & consequence of 
working and in which the children were 
growing up with an awareness that one 
who works is better off than one who 
does not. 

The Reconciliation Act eliminated this 
incentive. A less generous version of the 
disregard will apply only to the first 
4 months of work. After working for 4 
months, & welfare recipient would be 
able to disregard $75 toward work ex- 
penses and up to $160 of child care, but 
could keep nothing else of his earnings. 
Should his income exceed 150 percent 
of the State’s standard of need—a range 
from $268 per month in Tennessee to 
$1,101 in Vermont, averaging $526 in the 
50 States and the District of Columbia— 
the recipient will cease to qualify for 
welfare, and cannot return to the rolls 
for 12 months, even if he loses his job 
the next day. 

One assumes this policy is designed 
to reduce dependence. Taking away the 
economic incentive to work will not do 
so. It will result in fewer welfare recipi- 
ents working. If there is no economic 
gain from working, there is no economic 
reason—although there may be other 
reason—to work. 

That is why I rise today to introduce 
a bill to restore the earned income dis- 
regard. Not to return to the 1967 law, 
which has been attacked with some jus- 
tification as overly generous, but to re- 
tain a less substantial disregard that 
will apply to earnings throughout a wel- 
fare recipient's employment. 

The bill’s provisions are simple. For 
the first 4 months at work, a welfare re- 
cipient would be treated as the Recon- 
ciliation Act mandates. In each month 
that a recipient works, he will be able 
to deduct the first $75 of earned in- 
come—instead of itemized work ex- 
penses—up to $160 of child care ex- 
penses, $30 and one-third of the re- 
mainder of earned income. The law 
would remain in effect after the fourth 
month of employment, except that the 
recipient could keep, after deductions for 
child care and work expenses, only $30 
and one-fifth of the rest of his earnings. 

This bill is an attempt to reintroduce 
& work incentive into the AFDC pro- 
gram. That this must be done is some- 
what ironic, as another change made by 
the Reconciliation Act allows States to 
require community service in exchange 
for a monthly welfare check. This will 
not have the salutary effects of paid em- 
ployment; commonsense tells both 
worker and employer that jobs worth do- 
ing are jobs that pay. Community work 
will provide neither the economic nor the 
Psychological benefits that come from 
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earning a wage, will in no way encourage 
welfare recipients to believe that work- 
ing can be financially or personally 
rewarding. 

Since 1967 we have been committed to 
the proposition that welfare recipients 
who can work should be encouraged to 
work. In the words of a Washington Post 
editorial of October 7, eliminating the 
earned income disregard gives welfare 
recipients the grotesque choice of either 
quitting their jobs or, by keeping them, 
losing both income and medical care. 
Given such a choice, what reasonable 
person will continue to work? I fear that 
we risk consigning the temporarily needy 
to permanent dependency unless we re- 
store some earnings disregard. My bill 
would be a sensible, moderate way to 
do so. 

I ask unanimous consent to place the 
Washington Post editorial “Keep Work- 
ing Mothers Working" in the Recorp.@ 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KEEP WORKING MOTHERS WORKING 


In case you missed the first, or second, or 
third time around, let us say it again: there 
is something fundamentally wrongheaded 
and outrageously unfair about the recent 
changes in welfare law that punish poor peo- 
ple for working. We are not talking about 
some abstruse concern of theoretical eco- 
nomics. We are talking about real people who 
now face the grotesque choice of either quit- 
ting their jobs or, by keeping them, losing 
both income and medical care. 


Why would the administration propose, 
and Congress enact, a law with so perverse a 
result? OMB Director David Stockman de- 
fends the changes on two grounds: they are 
that (1) previous welfare law was so gener- 
ous to the working poor that families with 
incomes of $20,000 or more could still receive 
aid, and (2) there is no way to provide work 
incentives for the poor by income “disregards 
and offsets” without “putting half the popu- 
lation” on welfare. 


The first of these arguments rests on a 
wild generalization from a handful of cases. 
It is true that, before Oct. 1, states were al- 
lowed to reimburse working welfare mothers 
for the full cost of child care and work-re- 
lated expenses. If these costs were very high, 
families could have substantial earnings and 
still receive welfare. As a result, now and 
then some horror case would emerge—the re- 
cent divorcee with a good salary, three chil- 
dren in private school and payments due on 
a late model Cadillac. There weren't many 
such cases—three-quarters of working wel- 
fare mothers earn less than $500 à month— 
and the remedy, proposed by the last three 
administrations, was simple. You can put a 
reasonable cap on work-related expense de- 
ductions while still retaining the important 
feature of welfare law that, by reducing ben- 
efits by less than the full amount of earnings, 
provided at least a small reward for work 
effort. 

It is this so-called "earnings disregard" 
that Mr. Stockman fears will put half the 
citizenry on welfare, Tbis fear might be bet- 
ter grounded 1f the country had a very gen- 
erous welfare system—one, say, that guaran- 
teed a poverty-level income to all the poor 
and reduced benefits by no more than 33 
cents for every dollar of earnings. But wel- 
fare in the United States isn’t like that. Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children—what 
most people think of as welfare—is re- 
ceived almost exclusively by husbandless 
women with children to supvort. No state has 
a basic benefit level close to the poverty line, 
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and some states have benefits less than half 
that amount even counting food stamps. 

A modest work incentive was provided— 
before the recent changes—by reducing bene- 
fits by 67 cents for each dollar earned, but 
since food stamps were cut by another 10 
cents the recipient netted only about 20 
cents on the dollar for her labor. What all 
this added up to was that even with the full 
set of “disregards and offsets” in place, less 
than 9 percent—not one-half—of the popu- 
lation received AFDC benefits. 

The elimination of work incentives is not 
claimed to be a big money saver even by its 
advocates. In fact, welfare costs are more 
likely to rise as recipients choose the higher 
income—plus Medicaid—now offered by 
welfare instead of persisting in their gener- 
ally low-paid dead-end jobs. Before that 
happens—before one more working welfare 
mother gets processed off the rolls or driven 
from the labor force—Congress should re- 
store at least the minimal incentive for work 
that AFDC law used to provide. 


By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 1763. A bill to amend the provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code related to 
cooperative housing corporations; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

S. 1764. A bill to amend the provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code related to 
cooperative housing corporations; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

COOPERATIVE HOUSING CORPORATIONS 


@ Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, the 
legislation I am introducing today 
amends section 216 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code. Section 216 authorizes any 
individual who owns a cooperative apart- 
ment to deduct his proportionate share 
of the mortgage interest and property 
taxes paid on the cooperative building. 

The provision was enacted in 1942. The 
aim was to treat owners of cooperative 
apartments the same as owners of con- 
dominiums and single-family houses, 
who already were able to deduct mort- 
gage interest and property taxes. Owners 
of cooperative apartments could not, be- 
cause their interest and taxes are legally 
an obligation of the cooperative housing 
corporation that owns the building, even 
though the tenants are responsible for 
them in practice. 

Before an apartment owner can qual- 
ify for deductions under section 216, he 
must satisfy two tests. He must be a 
tenant-stockholder. That is to say, he 
must be an individual, rather than a 
corporation or a partnership. And the 
cooperative housing corporation that 
owns the building must earn at least 80 
percent of its income from tenant- 
stockholders. 

In 1978, the law was changed so that 
owners of apartments in a building that 
has just gone cooperative would not be 
disqualified while the sponsor—a corpo- 
ration or a partnership—still holds a 
large number of apartments waiting to 
be sold. An investor who plans to convert 
a building into cooperatives generally 
starts by forming a corporation or a part- 
nership with other investors to raise 
capital. He then purchases the building 
and transfers the deed to a cooperative 
housing corporation. In exchange, he re- 
ceives cash paid by people who want to 
purchase apartments in the building and 
proprietary leases to the remaining 
apartments. The sponsor continues to 
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sell the remaining apartments as he can. 
Because the sponsor is not an individual, 
the co-op could fail to earn at least 80 
percent of its income from tenant- 
stockholders during the start-up period. 

Section 216(b)(6) of the Tax Code 
says the “original seller,” or sponsor, will 
be considered a tenant-stockholder, even 
though the sponsor is a corporation or a 
partnership. However, the grace period 
lasts only 3 years. It applies to apart- 
ments that he acquires direct from the 
cooperative housing corporation within 
1 year after the deed to the building is 
originally transferred. 

My bill is easy to describe. It would 
extend the grace period. In future, a 
sponsor would continue to be a tenant- 
stockholder for as long as he holds apart- 
ments in his capacity as the original 
seller. 

I was the author of the amendment 
in 1978; 3 years was an arbitrary figure. 
It serves no policy purpose. 

In fact, there are good reasons to have 
no limit at all. A temporary grace period 
gives sponsors an incentive to convert 
buildings into condominiums rather than 
cooperatives. That is because a sponsor 
can hold unsold condominiums for as 
long as he likes. This has no effect on 
whether owners of the other condomini- 
ums can deduct their interest and taxes. 

But a cooperative is different. Three 
years after a building goes cooperative, 
the sponsor usually has to distribute the 
unsold units to his investors, or risk 
jeopardizing the tax deductions of peo- 
ple who bought cooperative apartments. 
This is a burden because no investor 
wants to find himself suddenly having to 
manage individual units. 

Hence, the tax laws favor condomin- 
ium conversion. I submit that the laws 
should be neutral between condominiums 
and cooperatives. 

Also, a temporary grace period encour- 
ages sponsors in New York to evict rent- 
ers from buildings that have gone co- 
operative. New York law distinguishes 
between eviction and noneviction plans. 
An eviction plan gives the sponsor the 
right to evict tenants who refuse to buy 
their apartments. However, an eviction 
plan cannot be implemented unless the 
sponsor is able within 18 months to per- 
suade at least 35 percent of the tenants 
who are protected by local rent control 
laws to purchase their units. 

Under a noneviction plan, the sponsor 
has no right to evict tenants. He simply 
has a right to the tenants’ apartments 
when the apartments are vacated. The 
law requires at least 15 percent of the 
units to be sold to rent-stabilized tenants 
before a noneviction plan can be im- 
plemented. A sponsor chooses either an 
eviction or a noneviction plan when he 
files registration materials with the State 
attorney general. 

A sponsor who uses a noneviction plan 
can be left holding proprietary leases to 
apartments for decades. This would not 
matter much if it were not for Federal 
tax law. But as I have already said, any 
apartment, that a corporate sponsor 
still has 2 years after a building went 
cooperative must be distributed to the 
investors. This ıs a burden. Hence, there 
is an incentive for sponsors to use evic- 
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tion plans and to throw out elderly ten- 
ants. I do not think that is a practice we 
should encourage. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the legislation be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bills were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

8. 1763 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

(a) Paragraph (6) of subsection (b) of 
section 216 of the Internal Revenue Code 
(relating to deductions for tenant-stock- 
holders in cooperative housing corporations) 
is amended by placing a period after the 
term “tenant-stockholder” in subparagraph 
(A) and by deleting the phrase “for a period 
not to exceed three years from the date of 
the acquisition of such stock.". 

(b) This amendment shall apply in tax 
years beginning after the date of enactment. 


S. 1764 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

(a) Subparagraph (D) of section 216(b) 
(1) of the Internal Revenue Code (defining 
cooperative housing corporation) is amended 
by deleting “80 percent” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “50 percent". 

(b) Subparagraph (A) of section 216(b) 
(8) of such Code (relating to the definition 
of tenant-stockholder) is amended by plac- 
ing a period after the term “tenant-stock- 
holder" and by deleting the phrase “for & 
period not to exceed three years from the 
date of the acquisition of such stock.". 

(c) These amendments shall epply in tax 
years beginning after the date of enact- 
ment.e 


By Mr. THURMOND (bv request) : 
S. 1765. A bill to revise and reform the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
OMNIBUS IMMIGRATION CONTROL ACT 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, to- 
day, at the request of the administration, 
I am introducing legislation entitled the 
Omnibus Immigration Control Act. 


The Reagan administration should be 
commended for its initiative in sending 
forward such comprehensive legislation 
in an area that certainly needs congres- 
sional action. Mr. President, almost every 
day our citizens read in a newspaper or 
see on television a story about immigra- 
tion and refugee problems either world- 
wide or here in America. In fiscal year 
1981, during the previous administration 
approximately 217,000 refugees were au- 
thorized to enter the United States. It is 
estimated that more than 160,000 of that 
number have already reached our shores. 

In addition to refugee admissions, the 
United States admitted 650,000 immi- 
grants lawfully under provisions of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act during 
fiscal year 1981. The estimate of the num- 
ber of illegal aliens presently in this 
country ranges from 3 to 6 million. As the 
Attorney General of the United States 
has stated “we have lost control of our 
borders." 

The social and economic impact of the 
presence of these high numbers of both 
legal and illegal immigrants and thou- 
sands of refugees is growing each day. 
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Areas of south Florida, for example, are 
being required to absorb and care for 
thousands of Cubans who came during 
the Mariel boat lift, as well as thousands 
of Hatians who have been coming in a 
steady stream for the past few years. It 
is now beyond the ability of State and 
local governments to deal with this sit- 
uation. Something must be done. 

Mr. President, it is indeed with a sense 
of urgency that we must respond to this 
growing problem. At the same time, 
however, we must take into account the 
impact new legislation will have on the 
flow of refugees to America, as well as 
the impact on our society. We should al- 
low foreign nationals into our Nation, 
but on terms that are consistent both 
with a global humanitarian interest and 
the best interests of the American 
people. 

Mr. President, as chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, I can as- 
sure the Senate that the committee is 
prepared to act on immigration and ref- 
ugee legislation in this Congress. Un- 
der the leadership of Senator SIMPSON, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Im- 
migration and Refugee Policy, this legis- 
lation wil undergo careful scrutiny. 
Senator SrwPsoN has already done yeo- 
man work in this area and I want to 
commend him for his continued leader- 
ship in pressing for a sound legislative 
response to immigration and refugee 
problems. 

There are proposals in the package 
submitted by the administration that 
have my full support. There are others, 
however, on which I intend to reserve 
judgment until the committee has had 
the opportunity to study them closely, 
as well as consider other alternatives. 
But I believe the proposal I am introduc- 
ing today can serve as a vehicle for 
achieving legislative reforms in this 
Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Executive communication 
to the Vice President from the Attorney 
General of the United States and the 
bill with the accompanying materials 
on the Omnibus Immigration Control 
Act be printed in the Record following 
my remarks. 

'There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

8. 1765 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the "Omnibus Immigra- 
tion Control Act." 

TITLE I—TEMPORARY RESIDENT STATUS 
FOR ILLEGAL ALIENS 

Sec. 101. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the Attorney General in 
his discretion and under such regulations 
as he may prescribe, may accord temporary 
resident status to any alien who: 

(1) entered the United States prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1980, and has continuously resided in 
the United States since that time; 

(2) is admissible to the United States ex- 
cept for the grounds of exclusion specified in 
paragraphs (14), (20), (21), and (23). If 
excludability thereunder is based solely on a 
single conviction for possession without in- 
tent to distribute narcotics drugs or mari- 
huana, (25), and (32) of section 212(a) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act; 
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(3) has not assisted in the persecution of 
any person or persons on account of race 
religion, nationality, membership in a par- 
ticular social group, or political opinion; 

(4) if the alien, entered the United States 
as a nonimmigrant, has not maintained a 
lawful nonimmigrant status since January 1, 
1980; and 

(5) if the alien was at any time a non- 
immigrant exchange alien as defined in sec- 
tion 101(a) (15) (J) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, was not subject to the two- 
year foreign residence requirement of sec- 
tion 212(e) of the Act, or has fulfilled that 
requirement, or has received a waiver there- 
of. 
(b)(1) To be eligible for benefits under 
subsection (a) of this section, an alien must 
register with the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service within 12 months of the date 
established by the Attorneey General as the 
beginning of registration under this section. 

(2) An alien under temporary resident 
status under this section must register with 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
every three years thereafter, under such reg- 
ulations as the Attorney General may pre- 
scribe, as long as the allen remains under 
temporary resident status. 

(c) If at any time after the alien is grant- 
ed temporary resident status under this sec- 
tion, it shall appear to the Attorney General 
that the alien was in fact not eligible for 
that status, or that the allen is deportable 
under section 241 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1251), the Attorney 
General may rescind such temporary resi- 
dent status, under such regulations as he 
may prescribe, and the person shall be sub- 
Ject to all provisions of this Act to the same 
extent as if the status had not been granted. 

(d) The spouse and children of an alien 
granted temporary resident status under this 
section shall not receive any status or pre- 
ferred treatment under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act by reason of the family re- 
lationship with the temporary resident alien. 
However, this subsection shall not prevent 
& spouse or child who independently meets 
the qualifications of subsections (a) and (b) 
of this section from obtaining temporary 
resident status. 

(e) An alien who is granted temporary 
resident status under this section shall not 
be eligible for refugee assistance under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, except as 
TACIOCAHY set forth in subsection (f) of this 
title. 

(f) An alien who is granted temporary 
resident status under this section shall not 
be eligible for any benefits under any of the 
following provisions of law: 

(1) Food Stamp Act of 1964, as amended 
(7 U.S.C. 2011 et seq.); 

(2) Financial assistance made available 
pursuant to the United States Housing Act of 
1937, section 235 or 236 or National Housing 
Act or section 101 of the Housing and Urban 
Development Act; 

(3) Aid or assistance under a State plan 
approved under title I, X, XIV, or XVI of the 
Social Security Act (other than on the basis 
of a disability described in paragraph (5) of 
this subsection); 

(4) Medical assistance under title XIX of 
the Social Security Act (other than in the 
case of an individual receiving ald under a 
State plan approved under title XIV or XVI 
of the Social Security Act, or supplemental 
security income benefits under title XVI of 
that Act, on the basis of a disability described 
in paragraph (5) of this subsection; and 

(5) (1) Section 402(a)(33) of the Social 
Security Act is amended by striking out the 
period at the end thereof and inserting in- 
stead “other than an alien granted tempo- 
rary resident status.” 

(2) Section 1614(a)(1)(B) of such Act 1s 
amended by striking out the period at the 
end thereof and inserting instead “other than 
an alien granted temporary resident status.” 
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(2) (a) 
amended— 

(A) by striking out "and" at the end of 
paragraph (12), 

(B) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (13) and inserting instead 
"i; and", and 

(C) by adding at the end of such subsec- 
tion the following new paragraph: 

“(14) provided that, in order for any indi- 
vidual to be a recipient of old-age assistance, 
or an individual whose needs are taken into 
&ccount in making the determination under 
paragraph (10) (A), such individual must be 
either (A) a citizen, or (B) an alien lawfully 
admitted for permanent residence or other- 
wise permanently residing in the United 
States under color of law (including any 
alien who is lawfully present in the United 
States as a result of the application of the 
provisions of section 207(c) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act (or of section 203 
(a) (7) of such Act prior to April 1, 1980), or 
as a result of the application of the provisions 
of section 208 or 212(d)(5) of such Act), 
other than an alien granted temporary resi- 
dent status.” 

(4) Section 
amended— 

(A) by striking out "and" at the end of 
paragraph (13), 

(B) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (14) and inserting instead 
“ and", and 

(C) by adding at the end of such subsec- 
tion the following new paragraph: 

"(14) provided that, in order for any in- 
dividual to be a recipient of aid to the blind, 
or an individual whose needs are taken into 
&ccount in making the determination under 
paragraph (8), such individual must be 
either (A) & citizen, or (B) an alien law- 
fully admitted for permanent residence or 
otherwise permanently residing in the 
United States under color of law (including 
any alien who is lawfully present in the 
United States as a result of the application 
of the provisions of section 207(c) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act (or of sec- 
tion 203(a)(7) of such Act prior to April 1, 
1980), or as a result of the application of 
the provisions of section 208 or 212(d) (5) 
of such Act), other than an alien granted 
temporary resident status.” 

(5) Section 1402(a) of such Act is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (11), 

(B) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (12) and inserting instead 
“; and”, and 

(C) by adding at the end of that subsec- 
tion the following new paragraph: 


“(13) provided that, in order for any in- 
dividual to be a recipient of aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, or an in- 
dividual whose needs are taken into ac- 
count in making the determination under 

h (8), such individual must be 
either (A) a citizen, or (B) an alien law- 
fully admitted for permanent residence or 
otherwise permanently residing in the 
United States under color of law (including 
any alien who is lawfully present in the 
United States as a result of the application 
of the provisions of section 207(c) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act (or of sec- 
tion 203(a) (7) of such Act prior to April 1, 
1980), or as a result of the application of 
the provisions of section 208 or 212(d) (5) 
of such Act), other than an alien granted 
temporary resident status.” 

(6) Section 1602(a) of such Act (as in 
effect in Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin 
Islands) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (16), 

(B) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (17) and inserting instead 
“ and", and 
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(C) by adding at the end of such sub- 
section the following new paragraph: 

“(18) provided that, in order for any in- 
dividual to be a recipient of aid to the 
aged, blind, or disabled, or an individual 
whose needs are taken into account in mak- 
ing the determination under paragraph 
(14), such individual must be either (A) 
& citizen, or (B) an alien lawfully admitted 
for permanent residence or otherwise per- 
manently residing in the United States 
under color of law (including any alien who 
is lawfully present in the United States as 
8 result of the application of the provisions 
of section 207(c) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (or of section 203(a) (7) of 
such Act prior to April 1, 1980), or as a 
result of the application of the provisions 
of section 208 or 212(d)(5) of such Act), 
other than an alien granted temporary resi- 
dent status." 

(7) Section 1902(a) of such Act is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (43) and inserting “; and", and 

(B) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

(44) provided that in order for any in- 
dividual to be eligible for medical assist- 
ance, such individual must be either (A) a 
citizen, or (B) an allen lawfully admitted 
for permanent residence or otherwise per- 
manently residing in the United States 
under color of law (including any alien who 
1s lawfully present in the United States as 
8 result of the application of the provisions 
of section 207(c) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (or of section 203(8) (7) of 
such Act prior to April 1, 1980), or as a re- 
sult of the application of the provisions of 
section 208 or 212(d) (5) of such Act), other 
than an allen granted temporary resident 
status. 

Sec. 102. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the Attorney General in his 
discretion and under such regulations as he 
may prescribe, may adjust the status of 
any allen accorded temporary resident status 
under section (a) of this Title to that of 
an alien lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence, if the alien: 

(1) has completed 10 years of continuous 
—— in the United States from time of 
entry; 

(2) can demonstrate an understanding of 
the English , including an ability 
to read, write, speak words in or usage 
in the English language: Provided, That this 
requirement shall not apply to any person 
physically unable to comply therewith, if 
otherwise eligible for adjustment; Provided 
further, That the requirements of this sec- 
tion relating to ability to read and write 
shall be met if the applicant can read or 
write simple words and phrases and that no 
extraordinary or unreasonable conditions 
shall be imposed upon the applicant; and 

(3) remains eligible to receive an immi- 
grant visa and otherwise admissible a spe- 
cified in section (a) of this Title. 

Sec. 103. The requirement of continuous 
residence shall be defined by regulations to 
be issued by the Attorney General. 

Sec. 104. The numerical limitations of sec- 
tion 201 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act shall be inapplicable to grants of lawful 
permanent residence under section 102 of 
this Title. 

TITLE II—THE UNLAWFUL EMPLOYMENT 
OF ALIENS ACT OF 1981 

SEc. 201. Section 274 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1324) 1s 
amended to read as follows: 

(d)(1) It shall be unlawful for an em- 
ployer knowingly to hire an alien for employ- 
ment in the United States, unless at the time 
of employment the alien has been lawfully 
admitted for permanent residence or is an 
allen who has been authorized to be em- 
Ployed by the Attorney General: Provided, 
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That this provision shall not apply to an em- 
Ployer who establishes that he or she did not 
employ four or more persons, at the time of 
violation. 

(2) If an alien has been employed in viola- 
tion of this subsection, the employer shall be 
subject to a civil penalty of $500 per alien 
employed without authorization upon deter- 
mination of a first violation. Upon determi- 
nation of a subsequent violation, the em- 
ployer shall pay the sum of $1,000 per alien 
employed without authorization. Payment 
shall be made to the district director of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service in 
the district where the violation occurred. In 
the discretion of the Attorney General, pay- 
ment may be recovered by civil suit in a 
United States district court in the name of 
the United States from any employer made 
liable under this subsection. The Attorney 
General shall establish by regulation a pro- 
cedure for implementing this subsection. 

(3) Whenever the Attorney General has 
reasonable cause to believe that an employer 
has engaged in a pattern or practice of em- 
ployment in violation of this subsection, the 
Attorney General may bring a civil action in 
the appropriate district court of the United 
States by filing with it a complaint setting 
forth facts pertaining to such pattern or 
practice and requesting such relief, including 
an application for a permanent or temporary 
injunction, restraining order, or other order 
against the employer as the Attorney Gen- 
eral deems necessary. For purposes of this 
paragraph the term “district court” shall in- 
clude a United States magistrate. 

(4) For the purposes of this section, an 
employer shall be presumed to have know- 
ingly employed an alien who is not author- 
ized for employment in the United States if 
the employer does not request and obtain 
evidence that the individual is authorized 
for employment as set forth in (d) (5) below: 
Provided, That the foregoing shall not pre- 
vent the Government from establishing 
knowing employment by any other means, 

(5) The Attorney General shall establish 
by regulation a form by which every em- 
ployer as described in subsection (d) (1) 
above, and every prospective employee of 
such employer, shall attest that the prospec- 
tive employee is a United States citizen, a 
national of the United States, or has the 
status of an alien lawfully admitted for 
permanent residence, or has been authorized 
for employment by the Attorney General, and 
that the employer has examined such docu- 
ments as may, by regulation, be prescribed 
by the Attorney General relating to such 
citizenship, permanent resident status, or 
employment authorization. Such forms shall 
be retained by the employer and shall be 
available for inspection by officers of the Tm- 
migration and Naturalization Service, for the 
duration of the employee’s employment, and 
for one year following the termination of the 
employment. 

(6)(1) Section 6(f) of the Farm Labor 
Contractor Registration Act of 1963, as 
amended, is hereby repealed. 

(2) Section 5(b)(6) of the Farm Labor 
Contractor Registration Act of 1963, as 
amended, is revised to read as follows: 

(6) has been found to have knowingly 
employed an alien not lawfully admitted for 
permanent residence or not authorized for 
permanent residence or not authorized by 
the Attorney General to t employment 
in violation of section 274 of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. 

(2) by inserting after new subsection (d) 
the following new subsection: 

(e) The provisions of this section are in- 
tended to preempt any state or local laws 
imposing civil or criminal sanctions upon 
those who employ aliens not authorized to 
work in the United States. 

(3) the title of section 274 of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: “BRINGING IN, 
HARBORING, AND EMPLOYING CERTAIN ALIENS.” 
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(4) the designation of section 274 in the 
table of contents (Title II—Immigration, 
Chapter 8) of such Act is amended to read 
as follows: “Section 274. Bringing in, harbor- 
ing, and employing certain aliens." 

Sec. 202. Section 275 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1325) is 
amended to read as follows: “275 ENTRY OF 
ALIEN AT IMPROPER TIME OR PLACE: MISREPRE- 
SENTATION AND CONCEALMENT OF FACTS: MIS- 
REPRESENTATION OF EMPLOYMENT STATUS.” 

(a) Any alien who (1) enters the United 
States at any time or place other than as 
designated by immigration officers, or (2) 
eludes examination or inspection by immi- 
gration officers, or (3) obtains entry to the 
United States by a willfully false or mislead- 
ing representation or the willful conceal- 
ment of a material fact, shall, for the first 
commission of any such offenses, be guilty 
of & misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof be punished by imprisonment for 
not more than six months, or by a fine of 
not more than $500, or both, and for a sub- 
sequent commission of any such offenses 
shall be guilty of a felony and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be punished by impri- 
sonment for not more than two years, or by 
a fine of not more than $1,000, or both. 

(b) Any person who with unlawful intent 
photographs, prints, or in any other manner 
makes, or executes, any engraving, photo- 
graph, print, or impression in the likeness of 
any document presented to establish United 
States citizensnip, lawful permanent resident 
status or employment authorization granted 
by the Attorney General, as required by sub- 
section 274(d) (5) of the Act or regulations 
issued thereunder; or any person who with 
unlawful intent presents or uses such docu- 
ments, shall upon conviction be fined not to 
exceed $5,000 or be imprisoned not more than 
five years, or both. 

(c) Any alien who does not have the status 
of an alien lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence, or who has not been authorized 
to be employed by the Attorney General, who 
wilfully and knowingly possesses and pre- 
sents any document relating to another per- 
son for the purpose of obtaining employ- 
ment in the United States, shall upon con- 
viction be fined not to exceed $5,000 or be 
imprisoned not more than five years, or both. 

(b) the designation of section 275 in the 
table of contents (Title II—Immligration, 
Chapter 8) of such Act is amended to read 
as follows: 

Sec. 275. Entry of allen at improper time 
or place; misrepresentation and concealment 
of facts; misrepresentation of employment 
status. 

Sec. 203. The provisions of this Title shall 
become effective upon the date of enactment. 

Sec. 204. This Title shall be known as the 
Unlawful Employment of Aliens Act of 1981. 


TITLE Il'I—CUBAN/HAITIAN TEMPO: 
RESIDENT STATUS ACT OF 1981 


SEC. 301. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (c) of this section, the following 
aliens shall be granted Cuban/Haitian tem- 
porary resident status beginning 60 days 
after enactment of this Act and may remain 
in the United States under such conditions 
as the Attorney General may deem appro- 
priate: 

(1) Nationals of Cuba who arrived in the 
United States and presented themselves for 
inspection after April 20, 1980, and before 
January 1, 1981; and who are still physically 
present in the United States; 

(2) Nationals of Haiti who on December 31, 
1980, were the subjects of exclusion proceed- 
ings under section 236 of the Immigration 
&nd Nationality Act, including those who on 
that date were under orders of exclusion 
and deportation which had not yet been 
executed; 

(3) Nationals of Haiti who on December 31, 
1980, were the subjects of deportation pro- 
ceedings under section 242 of the Immigra- 
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tion and Nationality Act, including those 
who on that date were under orders of de- 
portation which had not yet been executed; 

(4) Nationals of Haiti who were paroled 
into the United States under section 212(d) 
(5) of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
or were granted voluntary departure before 
December 31, 1980, and were physically pres- 
ent in the United States on that date; and 

(5) Nationals of Cuba or Haiti who on 
December 31, 1980, had applications for 
asylum pending with the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. 

(b) The Attorney General may in his dis- 
cretion grant an alien described in subsec- 
tion (a) of this section authorization to en- 
gage in employment in the United States and 
provide to that alien an “employment au- 
thorized" endorsement or other appropriate 
work permit. 

(c) Cuban/Haitian temporary resident 
status for any alien may be denied or termi- 
nated by the Attorney General, in his discre- 
tion, pursuant to such regulations as the 
Attorney General may prescribe, if the At- 
torney General determines, with or without 
& hearing, that the alien is inadmissible un- 
der section 212(a) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1182(d)) (except 
paragraph (14), (15), (20), (21), (23), if the 
alien's inclusion in paragraph (23) is the 
result of only one conviction for possession 
without intent to distribute narcotic drugs 
or marihuana, (25) or (32) of subsection 
(8)), or if the Attorney General determines 
that: 

(1) the alien ordered, incited, assisted, or 
otherwise participated in the persecution of 
any person on account of race, religlon, na- 
tionality, membership in a particular social 
group, or political opinion; 

(2) there are serious reasons for consider- 
ing that the allen has committed a serious 
nonpolitical crime outside the United States 
prior to the arrival of the alien in the United 
States; 

(3) the alien is in detention at the time 
this Title is enacted. 

(d) An alien granted Cuban/Haitian tem- 
porary resident status under this section 
shall register with the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service every three years, under 
such regulations as the Attorney General 
may prescribe, for so long as the alien re- 
mains in resident status. 

(e)(1) An alien under Cuban/Haitian 
temporary resident status shall not be eligi- 
ble for benefits under section 501 of the Ref- 
ugee Education Assistance Act of 1980 (P.L. 
96-122). 

(2) The spouse and children of an alien 
granted temporary resident status under this 
section shall not receive any status or pre- 
ferred treatment under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act by reason of the family rela- 
tionship with the temporary resident alien. 
However, this subsection shall not prevent a 
spouse or child who independently meets the 
qualifications of subsections (a) and (b) of 
this section from obtaining temporary resi- 
dent status. 

(3) An alien granted Cuban/Haitian tem- 
porary resident status shall not be eligible 
for any benefits under any of the following 
provisions of law: 

(A) Aid to families with dependent chil- 
dren under Title TV, Part A, of the Social Se- 
curity Act (42 U.S.C. 601 et seq.); 

(B) Supplemental security income for the 
aged, blind, and disabled under title XVI of 
the Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 1381 et 
seq.) unless such disability was incurred 
directly from employment after registration 
under the provisions of the Act; 

(C! Food Stamp Act of 1964, as amended 
(7 U S.C. 2011 et seq.) ; 

(D) Financial assistance made available 
pursuant to the United States Housing Act 
of 1937, Section 235 or 236 or National Hous- 
ing Act or section 101 of the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1965; and 
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(E) Aid or assistance under a State plan 
approved under title I, X, XIV, or XVI of the 
Social Security Act (other than on the basis 
of a disability described in paragraph (G) 
of this subsection) ; 

(F) Redesignating paragraph (5) as para- 
graph (6) and amending it to read: “(6) 
medical assistance under title XIX of the 
Social Security Act (other than in the case of 
an individual receiving aid under a State 
plan approved under title XIV or XVI of the 
Social Security Act, or supplemental secu- 
rity income benefits under title XVI of that 
Act, on the basis of a disability described in 
paragraph (G) of this subsection.) ''; 

(G)(1) Section 402(a)(33) of the Social 
Security Act is amended by striking out the 
period at the end thereof and inserting in- 
stead “other than an alien granted Cuban/ 
Haitian | resident status.” 

(2) Section 1614(a)(1)(B) of such Act 1s 
amended by striking out the period at the 
end thereof and inserting instead “other 
than an alien granted Cuban/Haitian tempo- 
rary resident status.” 

(3) Section (2) (a) 
amended— 

(A) by striking out "and" at the end of 
paragraph (12), 

(B) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (13) and inserting instead 
“; and", and 

(C) by adding at the end of such subsec- 
tion the following new paragraph: 

“(14) provide that, in order for any indi- 
vidual to be a recipient of old-age assistance, 
or an individual whose needs are taken into 
account in making the determination under 
paragraph (10) (A), such individual must be 
either (A) a citizen, or (B) an alien lawfully 
admitted for permanent residence or other- 
wise permanently residing in the United 
States under color of law (including any 
alien who is lawfully present in the United 
States as a result of the application of the 
provisions of section 207(c) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act (or of section 203 
(a) (7) of such Act prior to April 1, 1980), or 
as a result of the application of the provi- 
sions of section 208 or 212(d)(5) of such 
Act), other than an alien granted Cuban/ 
Haitian temporary resident status.” 

(4) Section 1002(a) of such Act is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (13), 

(B) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (14) and inserting instead “; 
and”, and 

(C) by adding at the end of such subsec- 
tion the following new paragraph: 

“(14) provide that, in order for any in- 
dividual to be a recipient of aid to the blind, 
or an individual whose needs are taken into 
account in making the determination under 
paragraph (8), such individual must be 
either (A) a citizen, or (B) an alien lawfully 
admitted for permanent residence or other- 
wise permanently residing in the United 
States under color of law (including any 
alien who is lawfully present in the United 
States as a result of the application of the 
provisions of section 207(c) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act (or of section 
203(a) (7) of such Act prior to April 1, 1980), 
or as a result of the application of the provi- 
sions of section 208 or 212(d)(5) of such 
Act), other than an alien granted Cuban/ 
Haitian temporary resident status." 

(5) Section 1402(a) of such Act is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out "and" at the end of 
paragraph (11), 

(B) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (12) and inserting instead ''; 
and", and 

(C) by adding at the end of that subsec- 
tion the following new paragraph: 

“(13) provide that, in order for any individ- 
ual to be a recipient of aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled, or an individual 
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whose needs are taken into account in mak- 
ing the determination under paragraph (8), 
such individual must be either (A) a citizen, 
or (B) an alien lawfully admitted for per- 
manent residence or otherwise permanently 
residing in the United States under color of 
law (including any alien who is lawfully 
present in the United States as a result of 
the application of the provisions of section 
207(c) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act (or of section 203(a)(7) of such Act 
prior to April 1, 1980), or as a result of the 
application of the provisions of section 208 
or 212(d)(5) of such Act), other than an 
alien granted Cuban/Haitian temporary resi- 
dent status." 

(6) Section 1602(a) of such Act (as in 
effect in Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin 
Islands) 1s amended— 

(A) by striking out "and" at the end of 
paragraph (16), 

(B) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (17) and inserting instead “; 
and", and 

(C) by adding at the end of such subsec- 
tion the following new paragraph: 

"(18) provide that, in order for any indi- 
vidual to be a recipient of aid to the aged, 
blind, or disabled, or an individual whose 
needs are taken into account in making 
the determination under paragraph (14), 
such individual must be either (A) a citizen, 
or (B) an alien lawfully admitted for per- 
manent residence or otherwise permanently 
residing in the United States under color of 
law (including any alien who is lawfully 
present in the United States as a result of 
the application of the provisions of section 
207(c) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act (or of section 203(a)(7) of such Act 
prior to April 1, 1980), or as a result of the 
application of the provisions of section 208 
or 212(d) (5) of such Act), other than an 
alien granted Cuban/Haitian temporary resi- 
dent status." 

(7) Section 1902(a) of such Act 1s amend- 

(A) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (43) and inserting “; and", and 

(B) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

"(44) provide that, in order for any indi- 
vidual to be eligible for medical assistance, 
such individual must be either (A) a citizen, 
or (B) an alien lawfully admitted for per- 
manent residence or otherwise permanently 
residing in the United States under color of 
law (including any alien who 1s lawfully 
present in the United States as a result of 
the application of the provisions of section 
207(c) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act (or of section 203(a)(7) of such Act 
prior to April 1, 1980), or as a result of the 
application of the provisions of section 208 
or 212(d)(5) of such Act), other than an 
alien granted Cuban/Haitian temporary 
resident status.” 

Sec. 302. (a) Any alien (except an alien 
specified in section 301(a) (3), or an alien 
specified in section 301(a)(5) who has en- 
tered the United States) who is denied 
Cuban/Haitian temporary resident status 
for any of the reasons set forth in section 
301(c), or whose status is terminated pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 301 shall 
be detained pending a final determination 
of admissibility, or pending release on parole, 
or pending deportation if the alien 1s found 
excludable, unless an examining officer finds 
that the alien is clearly and beyond a doubt 
entitled to be admitted to the United States. 
Such detention shall be in any prison or 
other detention facility or elsewhere, 
whether maintained by the Federal Govern- 
ment or otherwise, as the Attornev General 
may direct, The Attorney General may at any 
time transfer an alien from one place of de- 
tention to another. No alien shall be released 
from detention pending a final determina- 
tion of admissibility, or pending exclusion 
or deportation if the alien is found exclud- 
able, except in the discretion of the Attorney 
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General, and under such conditions as the 
Attorney General may prescribe, including 
release on bond. No court shall review any 
decision of the Attorney General made pur- 
suant to this paragraph to detain, to trans- 
fer or to release an alien, except that any 
person so detained may obtain review, in 
habeas corpus proceedings, on the question 
of whether that person falls within the cate- 
gory of aliens subject to detention. A deter- 
mination of admissibility is exempt from 
the provisions of the Administrative Proce- 
dures Act 15 U.S.C. 701(8). 

(b) An allen specified in section 301(a) (3), 
or an alien specified in section 301(a) (5) who 
has entered the United States, who is denied 
Cuban/Haitian temporary resident status for 
any of the reasons set forth in section 301(c), 
or whose status is terminated pursuant to 
the provisions of section 301 shall be dealt 
with in accordance with section 242 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 

Sec. 303. (a) Notwithstanding any numeri- 
cal limitations in the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, the Attorney General, in his 
discretion and under such regulations as he 
may prescribe, may adjust the status of 8 
Cuban/Haitian temporary resident to that of 
an alien lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence if the alien: 

(1) applies for such adjustment, 

(2) 1s not firmly resettled in any foreign 
country, 

(3) has been physically present in the 
United States for at least five years after the 
earliest date upon which he came within any 
category specified in section 2(a) (1)-(5), 

(4) can demonstrate an understanding of 
the English language, Provided, that this re- 
quirement shall not apply to any person 
physically unable to comply therewith, if 
otherwise eligible for adjustment; Provided 
further, that the requirements of this section 
relating to abiilty to read and write shall be 
met if the applicant can read or write simple 
words and phrases and that no extraordinary 
or unreasonable conditions shall be imposed 
upon the applicant; and 

(5) 1s admissible (except as otherwise pro- 
vided in subsection (b)) as an immigrant 
under the Immigration and Nationality Act 
at the time of examination for adjustment 
of such allen. 

(b) The provisions of paragraphs (14), 
(20), (21), and (32) of section 212(a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act shall not be 
applicable to an alien seeking adjustment of 
status under this section, and the Attorney 
General may waive any other provision of 
such section (other than paragraph (27), 
(29), or (33) and other than so much of 
paragraph (23), except if the alien’s inclu- 
sion in paragraph (23) is the result of only 
one conviction for possession without intent 
to distribute narcotic drugs or marihuana) 
with respect to such an alien for humanitar- 
lan purposes, to assure family unity, or when 
it is otherwise in the public interest. 

Src. 304. (a) An alien granted Cuban/Hai- 
tian temporary resident status may not ap- 
ply for asylum under section 208 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 
1158), and any application for asylum under 
section 208 or under any other provision of 
law filed by the allen but not approved before 
the alien was granted Cuban/Haitian tem- 
porary resident status shall be denied. 

(b) Subsection (c) of section 208 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 
1158) and subsection (b) of section 209 (8 
U.S.C. 1159) of that Act shall not be appli- 
cable to an alien granted Cuban/Haitian 
temporary resident status or to the spouse or 
child of such alien. 

Src. 305. Public Law 89-732 1s repealed. 

Sec. 306. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary for the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

Sec. 307. This Act may be cited as the 
Cuban/Haitian Temporary Resident Status 
Act of 1981. 
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TITLE IV—THE FAIR AND EXPEDITIOUS 
APPEAL, ASYLUM AND EXCLUSION ACT 
OF 1981 
Sec. 401. Section 106(a)(1) of the Immi- 

gration and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1105a) 
is amended to read as follows: “A petition for 
review may be filed not later than 30 days 
from the date of the final deportation order 
or from the effective date of this section, 
whichever is the later.” 

Sec. 402(a). Section 279 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1329) is desig- 
nated as section 279(a). 

(b) Section 279 of the Act is hereby 
amended by adding after subsection (a) the 
following new subsection (b) to read as 
follows: 

“(b) An action for judicial review of any 
administrative action arising under this Act, 
or regulations issued pursuant to this Act, 
other than a final order of deportation as 
provided in section 106(a) of the Act, may 
not be filed later than 30 days from the date 
of the final administrative actions or from 
the effective date of this section, whichever 
is the later.” 

Sec. 403. Section 208 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1158) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 208(a) (1). An application for asylum 
may be made by any alien physically present 
in the United States or at a land border or 
port of entry. An alien may be granted asylum 
by an asylum officer under paragraph (2) of 
this subsection, if (A) the asylum officer 
determines that the alien is a refugee within 
the meaning of section 101(a) (42) (A); (B) 
the alien is not firmly resettled in any foreign 
country; (C) the alien 1s not inadmissible 
under the provisions of paragraphs (27), 
(29), or (33) of section 212(a), or so much 
of paragraph 23 of section 212(a) as relates 
to trafficking; (D) the alien has not been 
convicted by final judgment of a particularly 
serious crime and does not constitute a dan- 
ger to the community; and (E) there are no 
serious reasons for considering that the alien 
has committed a serious nonpolitical crime 
outside the United States prior to the arrival 
of the alien in the United States. 

(2) Eligibility for asylum shall be deter- 
mined by an asylum officer, who shall serve 
at the direction of the Commissioner, and 
shall perform such other duties as the Com- 
missioner may prescribe, except for the in- 
vestigation or prosecution of any case under 
sections 235 or 242 of this Act. An alien seek- 
ing asylum shall appear before the asylum 
officer in an informal, nonadversary inter- 
view, and may be accompanied by counsel 
at no expense and no delay to the govern- 
ment. Counsel may advise the allen during 
the interview but shall not otherwise partici- 
pate in the interview. The asylum officer may 
administer oaths and call witnesses, and re- 
quest information on an a»plication from 
any government agency, including informa- 
tion classified under Executive Order No. 
12065 (50 U.S.C. nt. 401). A record of the 
proceedings shall be made in accordance with 
this section, and under such regulations as 
the Attorney General shall prescribe. The 
procedures set forth in this section shall be 
the sole and exclusive procedures for deter- 
mining asylum. The determination of the 
asylum officer shall be final and shall not be 
subject to further administrative appeal or 
review, exceot that either the Commissioner 
or the Attorney General may reauire that 
the decision of an asylum officer be certified 
to him for review. 

(3) The burden of proof shall be on the 
alien to establish that he qualifies for asylum 
under this section. 

(4) No alien who meets the refugee defini- 
tion set forth in section 101(a) (42) (A), and 
who meets the reovirements of subsections 
(1) (C), (D), and (E) of this section shall be 
returned to the country or place where he 
would face persecution, as determined by the 
asylum officer. 
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(5) An alten against whom proceedings are 
instituted under section 236 or 242 of this 
Act, who has not previously made a claim 
for asylum, must make any application for 
asylum to the asylum officer under this sec- 
tion within 14 days of the service of the 
notice instituting such proceedings. An alien 
who does not make such a timely claim shall 
not be allowed to initiate an asylum claim 
absent a clear showing of changed circum- 
stances in the country of the alien's nation- 
ality, or in the case of an alien having no 
nationality, the country of the allen's last 
habitual residence. 

(6) An asylum officer may not reopen & 
proceeding under this section except upon 
& clear showing of changed circumstances in 
the country of the alien's nationailty, or in 
the case of an alien having no nationality, 
the country of the alien's last habicual resi- 
dence. 

(b) Asylum granted under subsection (a) 
may be terminated if the Attorney General, 
pursuant to such regulations as the Attorney 
General may prescribe, determines that the 
alien is (A) no longer a refugee within the 
meaning of section 101(8) (42) (A) owing to 
& change in circumstances in the alien's 
country of nationality or in the case of an 
alien having no nationality, in the country 
in which the alien last habitually resided; or 
(B) the alien was not a refugee within the 
meaning of section 101(a)(42)(A) at the 
time he was granted asylum; or (C) the 
alien is no longer eligible for asylum on any 
of the grounds set forth in (a) (1) above. 

(c) A spouse or child (as defined in sec- 
tion 101(b) (1) (A), (B), (C), (D), or (E)) 
of an alien who is granted asylum under sub- 
section (a) may, 1f not otherwise eligible for 
asylum under such subsection, be granted 
the same status as the alien if accompanying, 
or following to join, such alien. 

(d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, a denial of an application for asylum 
and the procedures established to adjudicate 
asylum claims under this section shall be 
subject to judicial review only in a proceed- 
ing challenging the validity of an exclusion 
or deportation order as provided for in sec- 
tion 106(a)(1) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, 8 U.S.C. 1105a, and shall not 
be subject to review under 5 U.S.C. 702. The 
denial of an application for asylum may be 
set aside, or the cause remanded for further 
proceedings, only upon a showing that such 
denial was arbitrary and capricious, or as 
otherwise not in accordance with law. 

Sec. 404. Section 235(b) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1225(b)) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 235(b) Provided that an ‘Immigra- 
tion Emergency’ has not been declared an 
immigration officer shall inspect each alien 
who is required to have documentation seek- 
ing entry to the United States and shall 
make a determination on each alien's ad- 
missibility. (1) The decision of the immigra- 
tion officer on admissibility of an alien shall 
be final, and not subject to further agency 
review or to judicial review, if the immigra- 
tion officer determines an alien to be an alien 
crewman, a stoaway under section 273(d) of 
this Act, or an alfen who does not present 
documentary evidence of U.S. citizenship, or 
lawful admission for permanent residence, or 
a visa or other entry document, or a cer- 
tificate of identity issued under section 360 
(b) to support a claim of admissibility. (2) 
Any alien not excluded under paragraph one 
of this subsection who does not appear to 
the examining immigration officer to be 
clearly and beyond a doubt entitled to admis- 
sion shall be detained for further inquiry by 
a special inquiry officer under section 236.” 

Src. 405. Section 237 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1227(a)) 1s 
amended to read as follows: 

"SEC. 237(a)(1) Any alien (other than an 
alien crewman) arriving in the United States 
who 1s excluded under this Act, shall be im- 
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mediately deported, in accommodations of 
the ‘aun re in which he arrived, unless 
the Attorney General, in an individual case 
in his discretion, concludes that immediate 
deportation is not practicable or proper. De- 
portation shall be to the country in which 
the alien boarded the vessel or aircraft in 
foreign territory. If such boarding occurred 
in territory contiguous to the United States 
or in any island adjacent thereto or adjacent 
to the United States and the alien is not a 
native, citizen, or subject or national of, or 
does not have residence in, such foreign con- 
tiguous territory or adjacent island, the de- 
portation shall instead be to the country in 
which is located the port at which the alien 
embarked for such foreign contiguous ter- 
ritory or adjacent island. The cost of the 
maintenance, including detention expenses 
incident to detention of any such alien 
while he is being detained, shall be borne by 
the owner or owners of the vessel or aircraft 
on which he arrived, except that the cost of 
maintenance (including detention expenses 
and expenses incident to detention while the 
alien is being detained prior to the time he 
is offered for deportation to the transporta- 
tion line which brought him to the United 
States) shall not be assessed against the 
owner or owners of such vessel or aircraft if 
(A) the alien was in possession of a valid, 
unexpired immigrant visa, or (B) the alien 
(other than an allen crewman) was in pos- 
session of a valid, unexpired nonimmigrant 
visa or other document authorizing such 
alien to apply for temporary admission to 
the United States, or an unexpired reentry 
permit issued to him, and (i) such applica- 
tion was made within one hundred and 
twenty days of the date of issuance of the 
visa or other document, or in the case of an 
alien in possession of a reentry permit, ex- 
amined and admitted by the Service, or (1) 
in the event the application was made later 
than one hundred and twenty days of the 
date of issuance of the visa or other docu- 
ment or such examination and admission, if 
the owner or owners of such vessels or air- 
craft establishes to the satisfaction of the 
Attorney General that the ground of exclu- 
sion could not have been ascertained by the 
exercise of due diligence prior to the alien's 
embarkation, or (C) the person claimed 
United States nationality or citizenship and 
was in possession of an unexpired United 
States passport issued to him by competent 
suthority. 

(2) If the government of the country des- 
ignated in subsection (a) (1) will not accept 
the alien into its territory, the alien's de- 
portation shall be directed by the Attorney 
General, in his discretion and without nec- 
essarily giving any priority or preference be- 
cause of their order as herein set forth, to— 

(A) the country of which the alien is a 
subject, citizen, or national; 

(B) the country in which he was born; 

(C) the country in which he has a resi- 
dence; or 

(D) any country which is willing to ac- 
cept the alien into its territory, if deporta- 
tion to any of the foregoing countries is im- 
practicable, inadvisable or impossible. 

(b) It shall be unlawful for any master, 
commanding officer, purser, person in charge, 
agent, owner, or consignee of any vessel or 
aircraft (1) to refuse to receive any alien 
(other than an alien crewman) ordered de- 
ported under this section back on board 
such vessel or aircraft or another vessel or 
aircraft owned or operated by the same in- 
terests; (2) to fail to detain any alien (other 
than an alien crewman) on board any such 
vessel or at the airport of arrival of the air- 
craft when required by this Act or if so 
ordered by an immigration officer, or to fail 
or refuse to deliver him for medical or other 
inspection, or for further medical or other 
inspection, as and when so ordered by such 
Officer; (3) to refuse or fail to remove him 
from the United States to the country to 
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which his exclusion and deportation has 
been directed; (4) to fail to pay the cost of 
his maintenance while being detained as re- 
quired by this section or section 233 of this 
title; (5) to take any fee, deposit, or con- 
sideration on a contingent basis to be kept 
or returned in case the alien is landed or 
excluded; of (6) knowingly to bring to the 
United States any alien (other than an alien 
crewman) excluded or arrested and deported 
under any provision of law until such alien 
may be lawfully entitled to reapply for ad- 
mission to the United States. If it shall ap- 
pear to the satisfaction of the Attorney 
General that any such master, commanding 
officer, purser, person in charge, agent, 
owner, or consignee of any vessel or aircraft 
has violated any of the provisions of this 
section or of section 233 of this title, such 
master, commanding officer, purser, person 
in charge, agent, owner, or consignee shall 
pay to the district director of customs of the 
district in which the port of arrival is situ- 
ated or in which any vessel or aircraft of the 
line may be found, the sum of $500 for each 
violation. No such vessel or aircraft shall 
have clearance from any port of the United 
States while any such fine is unpaid or while 
the question of liability to pay any such fine 
is being determined, nor shall any such fine 
be remitted or refunded; except that clear- 
ance may be granted prior to the determina- 
tion of such question upon the deposit with 
the district director of customs of a bond or 
undertaking approved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral or a sum sufficient to cover such fine. 

(c) An alien shall be deported on a vessel 
or an aircraft owned by the same person who 
owns the vessel or aircraft on which such 
alien arrived in the United States, unless it 
1s impracticable to so deport the alien with- 
in a reasonable time. The transportation ex- 
penses of the alien's deportation shall be 
borne by the owner or owners of the vessel 
or aircraft on which the alien arrived. If the 
deportation is effected on a vessel or aircraft 
not owned by such owner or owners, the 
transportation expenses of the alien's de- 
portation may be paid from the appropria- 
tion for the enforcement of this Act and 
recovered by civil suit from any owner, agent, 
or consignees of the vessel or aircraft on 
which the alien arrived. 

(d) The Attorney General, under such con- 
ditions as are by regulations prescribed, may 
stay the deportation of any alien deportable 
under this section, if in his judgment the 
testimony of such alien is necessary on be- 
half of the United States in the prosecution 
of offenders against any provision of this Act 
or other laws of the United States. The cost 
of maintenance of any person so detained re- 
sulting from a stay of deportation under this 
subsection and a witness fee in the sum of 
$1 per day for each day such person is so 
detained may be paid from the appropriation 
for the enforcement of this title. Such alien 
may be released under bond in the penalty 
of not less than $500 with security approved 
by the Attorney General on condition that 
such alien shall be produced when required 
as a witness and for deportation, and on such 
other conditions as the Attorney General may 
prescribe, 

(e) Upon the certificate of an examining 
medical officer to the effect that an alien 
ordered to be excluded and deported under 
this section is helpless from sickness or 
mental and physical disability, or infancy, if 
such alien is accompanied by another alien 
whose protection or guardianship is required 
by the alien ordered excluded and deported. 
such accompanying alien may also be ex- 
cluded and deported, and the master, com- 
manding officer, agent owner, or consignee of 
the vessel or aircraft in which such alien and 
accompanying allen arrived in the United 
States shall be required to return the ac- 
companying alien in tbe same manner as 
other aliens denied admission and ordered 
deported under this section." 
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Sec. 406. Section 243(h) of the Immtgra- 
tion and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1253(h)) 
1s hereby repealed. 


TITLE V—THE IMMIGRANT VISAS 
CANADA AND MEXICO 


Sec. 501. (a) Section 201(a) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1151 
(8)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(a)(1) Exclusive of special immigrants 
defined in section 101(8) (27), immediate re- 
latives specified in subsection (b) of this 
section, aliens who are admitted or granted 
asylum under section 207 or 208, and aliens 
described in paragraph (2) of this subsec- 
tion, the number of aliens who may be issued 
immigrant visas or who may otherwise ac- 
quire the status of an alien lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent resid- 
ence, shall not In any of the first three quar- 
ters of any fiscal year exceed a total of sixty- 
one thousand and shall not in any fiscal year 
exceed two hundred thirty thousand. 

"(2) Exclusive of special immigrants de- 
fined in section 101(a) (27), immediate rela- 
tives specified 1n section 201(b), and aliens 
who are admitted or granted asylum under 
section 207 or 208, the number of aliens 
chargeable (as provided in section 202(b)) 
to any single foreign state contiguous to 
the United States who may be issued im- 
migrant visas or who may otherwise acquire 
the status of an alien lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
shall not in any of the first three quarters 
of any fiscal year exceed & total of eleven 
thousand and shall not in any fiscal year 
exceed a total of forty thousand: Provided, 
however, that, 1f in any fiscal year, the num- 
ber of aliens chargeable to either contiguous 
foreign state who are issued immigrant visas 
and otherwise acquire the status of an 
alien lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence is less than forty 
thousand, in the next following fiscal year 
the number of aliens from the other con- 
tiguous foreign state who may be issued 
immigrant visas or otherwise acquire the 
status of an alien lawfully admitted to the 
United States shall be increased by an 
amount equal to the difference between 
forty thousand and such number. In such 
& case, the limitation prescribed for such 
foreign state for each of the first three 
quarters of such fiscal year shall be in- 
creased by an appropriate proportional 
amount.” 

(b) Section 202(a) (8 U.S.C. 1152(a)) is 
amended to read as follows: 


“(a) No person shall receive any prefer- 
ence or priority or be discriminated against 
in the issuance of an immigrant visa be- 
cause of his race, sex, nationality, place of 
birth, or place of residence, except as specifi- 
cally provided in section 101(a) (27), 201(b), 
and section 203: Provided, that the total 
number of immigrant visas made available 
to natives of any single foreign state (other 
than a foreign state contiguous to the 
United States) under paragraphs (1) 
through (7) of section 203(a) shall not 
exceed 20,000 in any fiscal year.” 

TITLE VI—THE TEMPORARY MEXICAN 

WORKERS ACT 

Src. 601(8) During each of two consecu- 
tive twelve month periods beginning on the 
first day of the seventh month following 
enactment of this section, there are author- 
ized to be admitted to the United States as 
nonimmigrants not more than fifty thou- 
sand aliens who— 

(1) are nationals of Mexico; 

(2) have a residence in Mexico which they 
have no intention of abandoning; 

(3) are seeking to enter the United States 
temporarily to perform services or labor as 
specified in subsection (b) of this section; 

(4) are in possession of a nonimmigrant 
visa issued by a consular officer as provided 
in subsection (c) of this section; and 
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(5) are otherwise admissible under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, as amend- 
ed, to the United States as nonimmigrants. 

(b)(1) Prior to the beginning of each 
twelve-month period specified in subsection 
(8) of this section, the Governor of each of 
the states of the United States wishing to 
participate in the program established in 
this section, shall, (A) using 8 format 
which may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of Labor, establish a list of industries, fol- 
lowing the Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion Code, and/or a list of occupations, fol- 
lowing the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 
containing the industries and/or occupa- 
tions having an adequate supply of qualified 
workers within such State; and (B) estimate 
how many aliens described in subsection (8) 
of this section might be admitted to the 
United States for employment in other oc- 
cupations in such state without adversely 
affecting labor conditions therein. 

(2) Upon receipt of the determinations 
made by states pursuant to subsection (b) 
(1)(B) of this section, the Secretary of 
Labor shall consider any request above 50,- 
000 to be equal to 50,000, and shall allocate 
to each state the amount of its request, up 
925 (1/54 of 50,000). If there 1s an unallo- 
cated remainder of the 50.000, and if there 
are states with requests in excess of 925. 
the remainder will be allocated among those 
states as follows: Each such state will be 
allocated a share of the remainder in the 
same proportion that its unfilled request 
bears to the total of such unfilled requests. 
The Secretary shall there upon promptly 
inform the Secretary of State and the Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion of such estimates or of the total 
assigned to each state 

(2) Any person in the United States in- 
tending to employ an alien described in 
subsection (a) of this section may apply to 
the Governor of the state, or his designee, 
in which the alien will be employed, in 
such form as the Secretary of Labor may 
prescribe, and submit a statement identify- 
ing the occupation in which employment is 
to be offered to the alien, using the Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles, and certify- 
ing that the employer will comply with all 
Federal, State and local laws regarding such 
employment. Upon receipt of such applica- 
tion, the Governor, or his designee, shall 
approve such application and endorse it 
eppropriately, if (1) the occupation in 
which the alien is to be employed is not 
included on the list prepared pursuant to 
subsection (b)(1)(A) for such state; and 
(2) if the number of such applications ap- 
proved for such state in the same twelve- 
month period has not reached the number 
established for such state pursuant to sub- 
section (b) (2). 

(4) Upon approval and endorsement of an 
epplication, the Governor, or his designee, 
shall transmit the endorsed application to 
the consular office, designated by the em- 
ployer as the office at which the alien will 
apply for a visa. 


(5) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
etrued to authorize or require the Secretary 
of Labor or the Governor of any state to 
paticipate in the recruitment of workers. 

(c) After receipt of the application as 
provided In subsection (b)(4) of this sec- 
tion, the consular officer may, upon appli- 
cation therefor by an alien designated by the 
employer, issue a nonimmigrant visa to the 
alien, provided the alien is otherwise eligible 
therefor as provided in subsection (a) of 
this section. Such visa shall be in the form 
prescribed by the Secretary of State for non- 
immigrant visas generally, shall bear the 
visa symbol “M” and shall be valid for no 
more than one year from the date of issu- 
ance of such visa, and for multiple appli- 
cations for admission. 
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(d) When an alien In possession of a visa 
issued pursuant to subsection (c) applies 
for admission to the United States, the At- 
torney General shall, if he finds that the 
alien is admissible to the United States, 
admit the alien for a period of no more than 
365 days. 

(e) An alien admitted pursuant to subsec- 
tion (d) of this section may be granted per- 
mission to change employment, upon appli- 
cation by the employer for whom the alien 
desires to work, provided that (1) such em- 
ployment is in a state participating in the 
program established by this section; and (2) 
such employment is not in an occupation 
listed pursuant to subsection (b)(1)(A) for 
such state. An employer desiring and intend- 
ing to employ such an alien may apply to the 
Governor of the State, or his designee on the 
form prescribed pursuant to subsection (b) 
(1) of this section. If the Governor, or his 
designee determines that such employment 
is not in an occupation listed pursuant to 
subsection (b)(1)(A) of this section for the 
State, he may approve such application and 
return it to the employer. Actual employment 
of the alien by the new employer prior to 
such approval shall constitute employment 
in violation of the provisions of 5(f). The 
employer shall thereupon furnish the ap- 
proved application to the alien who shall 
apply to the District Office of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service having Juris- 
diction over the place of proposed employ- 
ment, for annotation of the alien's entry 
record to refiect the change of employment 
and for extension of his authorized period of 
admission, if ne à 

(f) An alien admitted pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this section who thereafter is em- 
ployed in violation of the provisions of this 
section, who remains longer than authorized 
under this section, or otherwise violates the 
terms and conditions of his admission shall 
not thereafter be eligible for admission pur- 
suant to this section. 

(g) an alien who is the spouse or child of 
an alien admitted pursuant to this section 
shall not be admissible to the United States 
on the basis of such relationship. 

(h) No alien admitted pursuant to this 
section shall be eligible to receive any of the 
following benefits— 

(1) food stamps under the Food Stamp Act 
of 1964, as amended (7 U.S.C. 2011, et seq.); 


or 

(2) benefits under any State or Federal 
unemployment compensation program based 
on any services performed or any wages 
earned while present in the United States 
after such admission; Provided, That no em- 
ployer of such an alien shall be exempt from 
taxation on the wages paid to such alien 
under any state unemployment compensa- 
tion law or under chapter 23 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 because of euch alien's 
status as an allen, the admission of such 
alten pursuant to this section, or the tempo- 
rary nature of such admission. 

(3) Financial assistance made available 
pursuant to the United States Housing Act 
of 1937, Section 235 or 236 or National Hous- 
ing Act or Section 101 of the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1965; and 

(4) aid or assistance under a State plan 
approved under title I, X, XIV, or XVI of the 
Social Security Act (other than on the basis 
of a disability described in paragraph (6) of 
this subsection); and 

(5) medical assistance under title XIX of 
the Social Security Act (other than in the 
case of an individual receiving aid under a 
state plan approved under title XTV or XVI 
of the Social Security Act, or supplemental 
security income benefits under title XVI of 
that Act, on the basis of a disability described 
in paragraph (6) of this subsection; 

(6)(1) Section 402(a)(33) of the Social 
Security Act 1s amended by striking out the 
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period at the end thereof and inserting in- 
stead "other than a nonimmigrant admitted 
for a period of no more than 365 days in 
order to participate in an experimental work 
P 


rogram. 

(2) Section 1614 (8) (1) (B) of such Act 1s 
amended by striking out the period at the 
end thereof and inserting instead “other 
than a nonimmigrant admitted for a period 
of no more than 365 days in order to partici- 
pate in an experimental work program. 

(3) Section (2)(8) of such Act is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (12), 

(B) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (13) and inserting instead “; 
and”, and 

(C) by adding at the end of such subsec- 
tion the following new paragraph: 

“(14) provide that, in order for any in- 
dividual to be a recipient of old-age assist- 
ance, or an individual whose needs are taken 
into account in making the determination 
under paragraph (10)(A), such individual 
must be either (A) a citizen, or (B) an alien 
lawfully admitted for permanent residence or 
otherwise permanently residing in the United 
States under color of law (including any 
allen who 1s lawfully present in the United 
States as a result of the application of the 
provisions of section 207(c) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act (or of section 203 
(a) (7) of such Act prior to April 1, 1980), 
or as & result of the application of the pro- 
visions of section 208 or 212(d) (5) of such 
Act), other than a nonimmigrant admitted 
for à period of no more than 365 days in 
order to participate in an experimental work 
program.” 

(4) Section of such Act is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (13), 

(B) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (14) and inserting instead “; 
and”, and 

(C) by adding at the end of such subsec- 
tion the following new paragraph: 

“(14) Provide that, in order for any indi- 
vidual to be a recipient of aid to the blind, 
or an individual whose needs are taken into 
account in making the determination under 
paragraph (8), such individual must be el- 
ther (A) a citizen, or (B) an alien lawfully 
admitted for permanent residence or other- 
wise permanently residing in the United 
States under color of law (including any 
alien who is lawfully present in the United 
States as a result of the application of the 
provisions of section 207(c) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act (or of section 203 
(a)(7) of such Act prior to April 1, 1980), 
or as & result of the application of the provi- 
sions of section 208 or 212(d)(5) of such 
Act), other than a nonimmigrant admitted 
for a period of no more than 365 days In 
order to participate in an experimental work 
program.” 

Section 1402(8) Act is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out "and" at the end of 
paragraph (11), 

(B) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (12) and inserting instead “; 
and”, and 

(C) by adding at the end of that subsec- 
tion the following new paragraph: 

(13) provide that, in order for any indi- 
vidual to be a recipient of aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled, or an indi- 
vidual whose needs are taken into acocunt 
in making the determination under para- 
graph (8), such individual must be either 
(A) & citizen, or (B) an alien lawfully ad- 
mitted for permanent residence or otherwise 
permanently residing in the United States 
under color of law (including any alien who 
is lawfully present in the United States as a 
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result of the application of the provisions 
of section 207(c) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (or of section 203(a) (7) of 
such Act prior to April 1, 1980), or as a result 
of the application of the provisions of sec- 
tion 208 or 212(d)(5) of such Act), other 
than a nonimmigrant admitted for a period 
of no more than 365 days in order to partici- 
pate in an experimental work program. 

(6) Section 1602(8) of such Act (as In 
effect in Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin 
Islands) 1s amended— 

(A) by striking out "and" at the end of 
paragraph (16), 

(B) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (17) and inserting instead "; 
and", and 

(C) by adding at the end of such subsec- 
tion the following new paragraph: 

“(18) provide that, in order for any indi- 
vidual to be & recipient of aid to the aged, 
blind, or disabled, or an individual whose 
needs are taken into account in making the 
determination under paragraph (14), such 
individual must be either (A) a citizen, or 
(B) an alien lawfully admitted for perma- 
nent residence or otherwise permanenily 
residing in the United States under color of 
law (including any alien who is lawfully 
present in the United States as a result of 
the application of the provisions of section 
207(c) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act (or of section 203(a)(7) of such Act 
prior to April 1, 1980), or as a result of the 
application of the provisions of section 208 
or 212(d)(5) of such Act), other than a 
nonimmigrant admitted for a period of no 
more than 365 days in order to participate 
in an experimental work program.” 

(7) Section 1902(8) of such Act is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (43) and inserting “; and", and 

(B) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

(44) provide that, in order for any indi- 
vidual to be eligible for medical assistance, 
such individual must be either (A) a citi- 
zen, or (B) an alien lawfully admitted for 
permanent residence or otherwise perma- 
nently residing in the United States under 
color of law (including any alien who !s 
lawfully present in the United States as a 
result of the application of the provisions 
of section 207(c) of the Immigration and 
Naticnalty Act (or of section 203(a) (7) of 
such Act prior to April 1, 1980), or as a 
result of the application of the provisions 
of section 208 or 212(d)(5) of such Act), 
other than a nonimmigrant admitted for a 
period of no more than 365 days 1n order to 
participate in an experimental work pro- 


gram. 

(1)(1) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, as 
amended, no alien admitted as a nonimmi- 
grant pursuant to the provisions of this 
section shall be granted adjustment of 
status pursuant to section 245 thereof to 
that of an alien lawfully admitted for per- 
manent residence, change of nonimmigrant 
classification pursuant to section 248 there- 
of, or suspension of deportation pursuant to 
section 244 thereof. 

(2) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, the provisions of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, as amended, shall apply 
in the administration and enforcement of 
the provisions of this section. 

(J) Not later than ninety days following 
the end of each twelve-month period speci- 
fied in subsection (a) of this section, the 
Governor of each state, or his designee, which 
has participated in the program established 
by this section during such twelve-month 
period shall submit to the Secretary of Labor 
& detailed report of the operation of the 
program in such state. The report shall con- 
tain such information as the Secretary of 
Labor may prescribe, including, but not lim- 
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ited to, the number of workers employed 
under this program in the state, the occupa- 
tions and industries in which such workers 
were employed, the locations within the 
state at which such workers were employed, 
and the wages and working conditions of 
such employment. 
TITLE VII—THE IMMIGRATION 
EMERGENCY ACT 


Src. 701. Chapter 4 of Title II of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act is amended by 
inserting at the end thereof the following 
new sections (8 U.S.C. 1230A through 1230E) : 


Sec. 240A. Declaration of Immigration Emer- 
gency. 

(a) The President may declare an immi- 
gration emergency with respect to any spe- 
cifically designated foreign country or coun- 
tries or geographical area or areas, if the 
President, in his Judgment, determines that: 

(1) a substantial number of aliens who 
lack documents authorizing entry to the 
United States appear to be ready to embark 
or have already embarked for the United 
States, and the aliens will travel from, or 
are likely to travel in transit through, the 
foreign country or countries or the foreign 
geographical area or areas; and 

(2) the normal procedures of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act or the current re- 
sources of the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service would be inadequate to respond 
effectively to the influx of these aliens. 

(b) Within 48 hours of the declaration of 
any immigration emergency, the President 
shall inform the Speaker of the House and 
the President pro-tempore of the Senate for 
the reasons prompting the declaration. The 
President shall cause the declaration to be 
published in the Federal Register as soon as 
practicable. The declaration shall expire au- 
tomatically 120 days after its proclamation, 
unless ended sooner by the President. The 
President may extend the declaration for 
additional periods of 120 days by following 
the procedures set forth in this subsection, 
if, in his Judgment, the conditions listed in 
subsection (a) continue to exist. 

Sec, 240B. Emergency Powers and Procedures. 

(a) Upon the declaration of an immigra- 
tion emergency under Section 240A, the Pres- 
ident may invoke the following emergency 
powers and procedures: 

(1) Any or all United States vessels, ve- 
hicles and aircraft, and any other vessel, ve- 
hicle or aircraft which is owned or operated 
by, chartered to, or otherwise controlled by 
one or more citizens or residents of the 
United States or corporations organized un- 
der the laws of the United States or of any 
political subdivision thereof, bound directly 
or indirectly for a designated foreign coun- 
try or foreign geographical area may be pre- 
cluded from departing from the United 
States or may be intercepted while en route 
and required to return to the United States 
if feasible, or to any other reasonable loca- 
tion until such time as It is feasible to re- 
turn to the United States, or, if appropri- 
ate, allowed to proceed to any other reason- 
able location. 

(2) The arrival in the United States of any 
aliens or class of aliens who lack documents 
authorizing entry to the United States or 
who are otherwise inadmissible and who are 
traveling directly or indirectly from or in 
transit through a designated foreign coun- 
try or foreign geographical area may be pre- 
vented by returning or requiring the return 
of such alien or any vessel, vehicle, or air- 
craft carrying any such alien to the desig- 
nated country or area, or to some other rea- 
sonablo location. 

(3)(1) The exclusion or admission to the 
United States of any allen, regardless of na- 
tionality, who 1s traveling or has traveled to 
the United States directly or indirectly from 
or through the designated foreign country 
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or foreign geographical area and who ls not 
1n possesslon of a visa or other entry docu- 
ment required for admission to the United 
States by statute or regulation may be deter- 
mined under procedures established by the 
Attorney General (whether by regulation or 
otherwise), and no such alien shall be pre- 
sented for inquiry before a special inquiry 
officer unless such presentation 1s authorized 
by the Attorney General pursuant to regula- 
tion. 

(ii) Notwithstanding section 208, or any 
other provision of law, the Attorney General 
may establish by regulation or otherwise a 
separate procedure to consider an asylum 
claim advanced by an alien whose admiss!bil- 
ity 1s to be determined in accordance with 
this paragraph. 

(111) Any alien found inadmissible to the 
United States pursuant to the procedures es- 
tablished by the Attorney General under this 
paragraph shall be deported to the country 
from whence he came. If the Attorney Gen- 
eral determines that the alien should not or 
cannot practicably be removed to the coun- 
try from whence the allen came, the Attor- 
ney General may deport the alien to any 
country described in section 243(8), without 
regard to the designation of the alien or the 
order of countries set forth in section 243(a). 

(iv) Any allen admitted to the United 
States under this paragraph shall be ad- 
mitted for such time and under such condi- 
tions as may be prescribed by the Attorney 
General, including the giving of a bond with 
sufficient surety in such sum and containing 
such conditions as the Attorney General 
shall prescribe to insure compliance with the 
terms and conditions of the alien's 
admission. 

(v) No court shall have jurisdiction to re- 
view the determination of admissibility or 
nonadmissibility, or the determination of 
any asylum claim with respect to any alien 
who 1s subject to this paragraph. 

(4) Every alien who 1s subject to the pro- 
visions of this section shall be detained 
pending release on parole, or pending de- 
portation ff the alien is found excludable, 
unless an examining officer finds that the 
alien is clearly and beyond a doubt entitled 
to be admitted to the United States. Such 
detention shall be in any prison or other de- 
tention facility or elsewhere, whether main- 
tained by the Federal Government or other- 
wise, as the Attorney General may direct. 
The Attorney General may at any time 
transfer an alien from one place of detention 
to another. No alien shall be released from 
detention pending a final determination of 
admissibility, or pending deportation if the 
alien is found excludable, except in the dis- 
cretion of the Attorney General, and under 
such conditions as the Attorney General may 
prescribe, including release on bond. Any 
alien applying for admission for foreign con- 
tiguous territory may, in the discretion of 
the Attorney General, be required to remain 
outside of the United States pending a final 
determination of admissibility. No court 
shall review any decision of the Attorney 
General made pursuant to this paragraph to 
detain, to transfer or to release an alien, ex- 
cept that any person so detained may obtain 
review, in habeas corpus proceedings, on the 
question of whether that person falls within 
the category of aliens subject to detention. 
Nothing in this paragraph shall relieve a car- 
rier or any other person of any liability, duty 
or consequence pertaining to the detention 
of aliens which may arise under any other 
provision of the Act or other law. 

(5) (1) The President may exempt any 
source of any department, agency, or instru- 
mentality in the executive branch from ap- 
Plicable environmental requirements pursu- 
ant to section 1323(a) of title 33 and sec- 
tions 390J-6(b), 4903. 6961, and 7418(b) of 
title 42 of the United States Code. 

(34) Upon a Presidential finding, trans- 
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mitted to Congress, that an exemption is 
necessary to respond to an immigration 
emergency, the President may exempt any 
source or action of any department, agency, 
or instrumentality in the executive branch 
which is directly and substantially related 
to an immigration emergency from applica- 
ble requirements of the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act, 42 U.S.C. 4331 et seq., the 
Coastal Zone Management Act, 46 U.S.C. 
1451 et seq., the Endangered Species Act, 16 
U.S.C. 1531 et seq., The Fish and Wildlife Co- 
ordination Act, 16 U.S.C. 661 et seq., the His- 
toric Preservation Act, 16 U.S.C. 470 et seq. 
and from the applicable requirements of any 
other Federal, state or local law which is in- 
tended principally to protect or preserve the 
environment, wildlife, or aspects of the his- 
tory or heritage of the United States. 

(ill) Except with respect to matters con- 
cerning the detention of aliens, an exemp- 
tion under this paragraph shall lapse upon 
termination of an immigration emergency. 
In no event shall any exemption under this 
paragraph last more than one year. An ex- 
emption with respect to matters concerning 
the detention of aliens shall last until ter- 
minated by the President, or the expiration 
of one year, whichever occurs first. During 
the time period in which an exemption ap- 
plies the President may, in his discretion, re- 
quire that a source nonetheless meet certain 
environmental standards without thereby 
creating & private right of action to enforce 
that requirement. 

(b) (1) During the existence of the immi- 
gration emergency, the President may order 
the closing or sealing of any harbor, port, 
airport, road or any other place, structure or 
location which may be used as a point of 
departure from the United States to a desig- 
nated foreign country or foreign geographi- 
cal ares, if, in the President's judgment, 
such action is necessary to prevent the ar- 
rival in the United States of allens who are 
inadmissible and who are traveling from or 
in transit through a designated country or 
area. 

(2) No person shall cause any vessel, or 
aircraft to depart from or beyond or enter 
into a closed or sealed harbor, port, airport, 
road, place, structure or location during an 
immigration emergency, unless written per- 
mission has been obtained for such depar- 
ture prior to the actual departure of the ves- 
sel, or aircraft. 

(3) Permission for departure from or be- 
yond or entry into a closed or sealed harbor, 
port, airport, road, or any other place, struc- 
ture or location shall be given only for those 
vessels, vehicles, aircraft which are clearly 
shown not to be destined for a designated 
foreign country or foreign geogravhical area. 
The agency designated by the President un- 
der subsection (c) of this section shall pre- 
scribe the procedures to be followed in re- 
questing departure rermission. In the ab- 
sence of such procedures, permission may 
be sought from any agency directly involved 
in the closing or sealing of the harbor, port, 
airport, road, or other place, structure or 
location. A final decision shall be made on 
any request for departure permission within 
72 hours of the request, unless the person 
seeking such permission consents to a longer 
period. If no action is taken on the request 
within the requisite period, the request for 
departure permission shall be deemed denied. 

(4) The district courts of the United States 
shall have jurisdiction to review any final 
decision denying permission to depart under 
paragraph (3) of this subsection, except that 
review may be obtained prior to a final ad- 
ministrative decision with respect to any 
vessel, vehicle or aircraft if irreparable injury 
would occur before a final administrative 
decision could be obtained. 

(c) Although the President may not dele- 
gate the authority to initiate those emer- 
gency powers of this section which expressly 
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require Presidential invocation, the President 
may designate one or more agencies of the 
Federal Government to administer the pro- 
visions of sections 240B through 240D. In 
the course of enforcement of these provisions, 
the designated agency may promulgate reg- 
ulations and may request assistance from 
any state or local agency cr from any civilian 
Federal agency. The President may direct 
that any component of the Department of 
Defense, including the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, provide assistance, any statute, rule or 
regulation to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any such agency or military component may 
assist in the actual detention, removal and 
transportation of an allen to the country to 
which he is being deported. 

(d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, any agency or military component 
requested or directed to render assistance or 
services during an immigration emergency 
is authorized to stop, board, make arrest of 
persons, inspect and seize any vessel, vehicle 
or aircraft which is subject to the provisions 
of sections 240B through 240D. 

(e) In providing assistance under sections 
240B through 240D, agencies shall have the 
same authority as for disaster relief under 
42 U.S.C. 5149. 

(f) The provisions of paragraphs (3) and 
(4) of subsection (a) of this section shall 
continue to govern any aliens subject to 
those provisions, regardless of the termina- 
tion of the immigration emergency. 

(g) The President may direct the enforce- 
ment of subsection (a) of this section beyond 
the territorial limits of the United States in- 
cluding on the high seas. 

(n) Nothing in this section shall re'ieve 
any carrier or any other person of any civil 
or criminal liability, duty, or consequence 
that may arise from the transportation or 
the bringing of any alien to the United 
States. 


Sec. 240C. Travel Restrictions and Licensing. 


(a) Upon the declaration of an immigra- 
tion emergency under section 240A, it shall 
be unlawful for any person to cause any 
United States vessel, vehicle or aircraft, or 
any other vessel, vehicle or aircraft which is 
owned by, chartered to or otherwise con- 
trolled by one or more citizens or residents 
of the United States or corporations orga- 
nized under the laws of the United States 
or of any political subdivision thereof, to 
travel or be transported to a designated for- 
eign country or foreign geographical area or 
to within such distance therefrom as the 
President may specify, unless prior approval 
has been obtained from an agency desig- 
nated by the President. 


(b) The designated agency may, for au- 
thorized purposes, grant prior approval for 
travel to or around a designated foreign 
country or geographical area by regulation 
for certain classes or categories of vessels, ve- 
hicles and aircraft. The owner or operator of 
any vessel, vehicle, or aircraft not authorized 
by regulation to travel to or around a desig- 
nated country or area may apply to the desig- 
nated agency for a license granting permis- 
sion for one or more trips to that country or 
area. The designated agency shall establish 
by regulation the proceedures governing the 
application for and the approval and revoca- 
tion of such licenses. The designated agency 
may authorize officials of any other United 
States agency to accept and transmit appli- 
cations for licenses to the designated agency 
or to grant or deny such licenses under 
standards established by the designated 
agency. 

(c) No travel to or within such distance 
as the President may specify from a desig- 
nated foreign country or area shall be ap- 
proved if it appears that such travel may 
result in or contribute to a violation of any 
statute or regulation relating to the im- 
migration of aliens to the United States. 

(d) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
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strued to require the agency designated by 
the President to approve the travel of any 
vessel, vehicle or aircraft to a designated 
country or area or within the specified dis- 
tance therefrom. 

Sec. 240D. Penalties. 

(a) (1) Any vessel, vehicle or aircraft in- 
volved in a violation of section 240B(b) (2) 
or section 240C(a) shall be forfeited and the 
owner, operator, and any person causing such 
vessel, vehicle or aircraft to be involved in 
the violation shall be subject to a civil fine 
of $10,000 for each separate act in violation 
of those sections. This subsection shall be- 
come effective on the day following the day 
of publication of the declaration of the im- 
migration emergency in the Federal Regis- 
tez, except that this subsection shall be 
immediately effectiye as to any person who 
has learned or been informed of the existence 
o the declaration. 

(2) All provisions of the customs laws re- 
lating to the seizure, summary and judicial 
forfelture, and condemnation of property; 
the disposition of such property or the pro- 
ceeds from the sale thereof; the remission 
or mitigation of such forfeiture; and the 
compromise of claims and the award of com- 
pensation to informers in respect to such 
forfeitures shall apply to seizures and for- 
feitures incurred or alleged to have been in- 
curred, under the provisions of this section 
insofar as applicable and not inconsistent 
with the provisions hereof, except that du- 
ties imposed on customs officers or other per- 
sons regarding the seizure and forfeiture of 
property under the customs laws may be 
performed with respect to seizure and for- 
feltures carried out under the provisions of 
this section by such officers or persons su- 
thorized for that purpose by the Attorney 
General. 

(3) Whenever à conveyance is forfeited 
under this section the Attorney General 
may: 

(1) retain the conveyance for official use; 

(11) sell the conveyance, in which case 
proceeds from any such sale shall be used 
to pay all proper expenses of the proceed- 
ings for forfeiture and sale including ex- 
penses of seizure, maintenance of custody, 
&dvertising, and court costs, with the re- 
maining proceeds, if any, turned over to 
the United States Treasury; 

(ili) require that the General Services 
Administraton, or the Federal Maritime 
Commission if appropriate under 40 U.S.C. 
484(1), take custody of the conveyance and 
remove it for disposition in accordance with 
law; or 

(1v) dispose of the conveyance in accord- 
ance with the terms and conditions of any 
petition or remission or mitigation of for- 
feiture granted by the Attorney General. 


(4) In all sults or actions brought for 
the forfeiture of any conveyance seized under 
this section, where the conveyance 1s claimed 
by any person, the burden of proof shall 
lie upon such claimant: Provided, that prob- 
able cause shall be first shown for the in- 
stitution of such sult or action, to be judged 
of by the court. 

(b) Any person who knowingly engages or 
attempts to engage in any conduct prohib- 
ited by the terms of section 240B(b)(2) or 
section 240C(a) shall be guilty of a felony, 
and upon conviction thereof shall be pun- 
ished by a fine not exceeding $50,000 or by 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding five 
years, or both, for each separate prohibited 
&ct. This subsection shall become effective on 
the day following tbe day of publication of 
the declaration of the immigration cmergen- 
cy in the Federal Register, except that this 
subsection shall be immediately effective as 
to any person who has learned or been in- 
formed of the existence of the declaration. 

(c) Any alien who willfully vioiates a con- 
dition of his admission under section 240B 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
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conviction thereof shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned for not more than 
one year, or both. 

(d) The requirements and sanctions im- 
posed by this section shall be in addition to 
those set forth by other provisions of law. 

(e) Violations of any provisions of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act committed 
during the immigration emergency may be 
investigated by the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, the Coast Guard, or any component 
of the Department of Treasury. Assistance in 
investigating or enforcing this section may 
be provided by any Federal, with the ap- 
proval of the Attorney General, state or local 
agency including the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, any statute, rule, or regulation to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Sec. 240E. Definitions. 


As used 1n chapters 240A through 240D: 

(1) The term “vessel” means any ship, 
boat, barge, submarine, raft, or other craft 
or structure capable of being used as a means 
of transportation on, under or immediately 
above the water. 

(2) The term “vehicle” means any auto- 
mobile, motorcycle, bus, truck, cart, train, or 
other device or structure capable of being 
used as a means of transportation on land. 

(3) The term “aircraft” means any air- 
plane, helicopter, glide, balloon, blimp, or 
other craft or structure capable of being used 
&s & means of transportation in the air. 


(4) The term “United States vessel, ve- 
hicle or aircraft” include any vessel, vehicle, 
or aircraft documented, registered, licensed, 
or numbered under the laws of the United 
States or any political subdivision thereof. 


(5) The term “agency” includes any exe- 
cutive department and component thereof, 
Government corporation, Government con- 
trolled corporation, or other establishment in 
the executive branch of the Government (1n- 
cluding the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent), or any independent regulatory 
agency.” 

Sec. 702. Subsection (b) of section 273 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act (8 
U.S.C. 1323(b)) is amended by substituting 
the figure “83,000” for the figure of “$1,000” 
in the first sentence thereof, by deleting the 
last sentence of that subsection, and by add- 
ing the following at the end thereof: “Such 
sums shall be a lien upon the vessel or air- 
craft involved in a violation of the provisions 
of subsection (a) of this section, and such 
vessel or aircraft may be “libeled therefore 
in the appropriate United States court. In 
addition, pending the determination of lia- 
bility to the payment of such sums or while 
such sums remain unpaid, said vessel or air- 
craft may be denied clearance, or summarily 
seized, or both, unless a deposit is made of 
an amount sufficient to cover such sums or 
of a bond with sufficient surety to secure the 
payment thereof satisfactory to the Attorney 
General.” 


Sec. 703. Section 235(b) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1225(b)) 
is amended to read as follows: 


"SEC. 235(b). Provided that an "immigra- 
tlon emergency" has not been declared, an 
immigration officer shall inspect each alten, 
who 1s required to have documentation seek- 
ing entry to the United States and shall 
make a determination on each alien’s ad- 
missibility. (1) The decision of the immigra- 
tion officer on admissibility of an alien shall 
be final, and not subject to further agency 
review or to judicial review, if the immigra- 
tion officer determines an alien to be an 
alien crewman, a stowaway under section 
273(d) of this Act, or an alien who does not 
Present documentary evidence of United 
States citizenship, or lawful admission for 
permanent residence, or a visa or other 
entry document, or a certificate of identity 
issued under section 360(b) to support a 
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claim of admissibility. (2) Any alien not ex- 
cluded under paragraph 1 of this subsec- 
tion who does not appear to the examining 
immigration officer to be clearly and beyond 
& doubt entitled to admission shall be de- 
tained for further inquiry by a special in- 
quiry officer under section 236." 

Sec. 704. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the President specificaily to 
fund expenses incurred in carrying out the 
purposes of sections 240A through 240E of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act an 
&mount not to exceed $35 million. Amounts 
&ppropriated under this section are author- 
ized to remain available until expended. 


TITLE VUI—THE UNAUTHORIZED ENTRY 
AND TRANSPORTATION ACT 


Sec. 801. Section 274 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

BRINGING IN AND HARBORING CERTAIN ALIENS 


(a) Any person who—knowing or in reck- 
less disregard of the fact that the alien has 
not received prior official authorization to 
come to, enter, or reside in the United States, 
brings to or attempts to bring to the United 
States in any manner whatsoever, any alien, 
regardless of any official action which may 
later be taken with respect to such alien, 

(1) shall, for each transaction constituting 
8 violation of this subsection, regardless of 
the number of aliens involved, be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction shall be 
punished by a mandatory fine of $2,500, the 
imposition of which shall not be suspended 
by the court, and, in the court's discretion, 
may be punished by an additional fine of 
not more than an amount equal to $2,500 
for each such alien in respect to whom any 
violation of this paragraph occurs, or by im- 
prisonment for a term not exceeding one 
year, or both; or 

(2)(A) for a second offense under this 
section; 

(B) for an offense done for the purpose of 


commercial advantage or private financial 


(C) for an offense in which the alien is 
not upon arrival immediately brought and 
presented to an appropriate immigration offi- 
cial; or 

(D) for an offense during which either the 
offender or the alien with the knowledge of 
the offender, makes any false or misleading 
statement, or engages in any act or conduct 
intended to mislead any officer, agent, or 
employee of the United States, shall be guilty 
of a felony and upon conviction shall be 
punished by a fine not exceeding $10,000 or 
by imprisonment for & term not exceeding 
five years, or both, for each alien 1n respect 
to whom any violation of this paragraph 
occurs. 

(b) Any person who—(1) knowing or hav- 
ing reason to know that the person is an 
alen, brings to or attempts to bring to the 
United States in any manner whatsoever, any 
such person at a place other than a desig- 
nated port of entry or place other than as 
designated by the Commissioner of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service regard- 
less of whether such alien has received prior 
Official authorization to come to, enter, or 
reside in the United States and regardless of 
any future officia] action which may be taken 
with respect to such allen; 

(2) knowing or in reckless disregard of the 
fact that the alien has come to, entered, or 
remains in the United States in violation of 
law, transports, or moves or attempts to 
transport or move any such alien within the 
United States by means of transportation or 
otherwise, in furtherance of such violation 
of law; 

(3) knowing or in reckless disregard of the 
fact that the alien has come to, entered, or 
remains in the United States in violation of 
law, conceals, harbors, or shields from detec- 
tion, any such alien 1n any place, including 
any building or any means of transportation; 
or 
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(4) knowing or having reason to know that 
& person is an allen, willfully encourages or 
induces or attempts to encourage or induce, 
either directly or indirectly, the entry with- 
out prior official authorization, into the 
United States of any such alien— 


shall be guilty of a felony, and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be punished by a fine not 
exceeding $10,000 or by imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding five years, or both, for 
each alien in respect to whom any violation 
of this subsection occurs: Provided, however, 
that for the purposes of this section, employ- 
ment (including the usual and normal prac- 
tices incident to employment) shall not be 
deemed to constitute harboring. 

(c) (1) any conveyance, including any ves- 
sel, vehicle, or aircraft, which has been, is 
being, or is intended to be used, in the com- 
mission of a violation of subsections (a) or 
(b) shall be seized and subject to forfeiture 
except that— 

(A) no conveyance used by any person as 
& common carrier shall be forfeited under 
the provisions of this section if the offense 
occurs when the conveyance is being used in 
the business as a common carrier unless the 
owner, operator, or other person in charge of 
the conveyance at the time of the offense 
was 8 consenting party or privy to the illegal 
act; and 

(B) no conveyance shall be forfeited under 
the provisions of this section if the offense 
occurred while such conveyance was unlaw- 
fully in the possession of a person other than 
the owner in violation of the criminal laws 
of the United States or of any State. 

(2) Any conveyance subject to seizure 
under this section may be seized without a 
warrant if there is probable cause to believe 
the conveyance has been, is being, or is in- 
tended to be used in a violation of subsec- 
tion (a) or (b) and circumstances exist 
where a warrant is not constitutionally 
required. 

(3) All provisions of the customs laws 
relating to the seizure, summary and judicial 
forfeiture, and condemnation of property; 
the disposition of such property or the pro- 
ceeds from the sale thereof; the remission or 
mitigation of such forfeiture; and the com- 
promise of claims and the award of com- 
pensation to informers in respect of such 
forfeitures shall apply to seizures and for- 
feitures incurred or alleged to have been in- 
curred, under the provisions of this section 
insofar as applicable and not inconsistent 
with the provisions hereof, except that duties 
imposed on customs officers or other persons 
regarding the seizure and forfeiture of prop- 
erty under the customs laws may be per- 
formed with respect to seizure and forfeit- 
ures carried out under the provisions of this 
section by such officers or persons authorized 
for that purpose by the Attorney General. 


(4) Whenever a conveyance is forfeited 
under this section the Attorney General 
may— 

(A) retain the conveyance for official use; 


(B) sell the conveyance, in which case the 
proceeds from any such sale shall be used to 
pay all proper expenses of the proceedings 
for forfeiture and sale including expenses of 
seizure, maintenance of custody, advertising, 
and court costs; 


(C) require that the General Services Ad- 
ministration, or the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission if appropriate under 40 U.S.C. 484 
(1), take custody of the conveyance and re- 
move it for disposition in accordance with 
law; or 

(D) dispose of the conveyance in accord- 
ance with the terms and conditions of any 
petition of remission or mitigation of for- 
feiture granted by the Attorney General. 

(5) In all suits or actions brought for the 
forfeiture of any conveyance seized under 
this section, where the convevance is claimed 
by any person. the burden of proof shall He 
upon such claimant: Provided, That probable 
cause shall be first shown for the institution 
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of such suit or action, to be judged of by the 
court. In determining whether probable 
cause exists, any of the following shall be 
prima facie evidence, of the presumption 
that an alien involved in the alleged viola- 
tion had not received prior official authoriza- 
tion to come to, enter or reside in the United 
States or that such alien had come to, en- 
tered, or remained in the United States in 
violation of law: 

(A) Records of any judicial or adminis- 
trative proceeding in which that alien's 
status was an issue and in which it was 
determined that the alien had not re- 
ceived prior official authorization to come 
to, enter, or reside in the United States or 
that such alien had come to, entered, or 
remained in the United States in violation 
of law; 

(B) Official records of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service or State Depart- 
ment showing that the alien had not re- 
ceived prior authorization to come to, enter, 
or reside in the United States or had come 
to, entered, or remained in the United States 
in violation of law; and 


(C) Testimony, by an immigration officer 
having personal knowledge of the facts con- 
cerning that alien’s status, that the alien 
had not received prior authorization to come 
to, enter, or reside in the United States or 
had come to, entered, or remained in the 
United States in violation of law. 


(6) Any officer or employee of the Service 
designated by the Attorney General, either 
individually or as a member of a class, and 
all other Federal officers and officers of & 
state or political subdivision thereof whose 
duty it is to enforce criminal laws shall have 
authority to make any arrest for a violation 
of any provision of this section. 


TITLE IX—THE LABOR 
CERTIFICATION ACT 


Sec. 901. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 212(a) (14) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (8 US.C. 1182(a)) 1s 
hereby amended to read as follows: 


“(a) (34) Aliens seeking to enter the 
United States for the purpose of performing 
skilled or unskilled labor, unless the Secre- 
tary of Labor has determined and certified 
to the Secretary of State and the Attorney 
General that at the time of application (A) 
there are not sufficient workers available in 
the United States in the occupations in 
which the aliens will be employed and (B) 
the employment of aliens in such occupa- 
tions will not adversely affect the wages and 
working conditions of workers in the United 
States who are similarly employed. In mak- 
ing such determinations, the Secretary of 
Labor may use labor market information 
without reference to the specific job oppor- 
tunity for which certification is requested. 
An alien on behalf of whom a certification 
is sought must have an offer of employment 
from an employer in the United States, ex- 
cept that the Secretary of Labor mav waive 
this requirement in the case of an alien of 
exceptional ability. The exclusion of aliens 
under this paragraph shall apoly to pref- 
erence immigrant aliens described in sec- 
tion 203(a) (3) and (6), and to nonprefer- 
ence immigrant aliens described in section 
203(a) (7). Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, decisions of the Secretary of 
Labor made pursuant to this paragraph, in- 
cluding the issuance and content of regula- 
tions and the use of labor market informa- 
tion under this paragraph, shall be review- 
able by the appropriate United States dis- 
trict court, but the court shall not set aside 
such & decision unless there is compelling 
evidence that the Secretary made such de- 
cision in an arbitrary and capricious 
manner;”. 
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TITLE X—THE EMERGENCY INTERDIC- 
TION ACT 


Sec. 1001. Subsection (f) of section 212 of 
tho Immigration and Nationality Act (8 
1182(f)) is amended to read as 


USC. 
follows: 

(f) (1) In order to prevent the illegal mi- 
gration of aliens to the United States, the 
President 1s authorized to conclude arrange- 
ments with other countries for the purpose 
of preventing such illegal migration. Not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, the 
President is authorized to furnish assistance 
to any country, on such terms and condi- 
tions as he may determine, for the control 
of the immigration of persons from such 
country to the United States. 


(f)(2) Notwithstanding any provision of 
law, the President may direct the Coast 
Guard or any other federal agency including 
the Army, Navy and Air Force, to stop and 
examine, on the high seas, vessels of the 
United States, vessels subject to United 
States jurisdiction, or foreign flag vessels for 
which the United States Government has an 
arrangement authorizing such action. Upon 
boarding, the Coast Guard or other federal 
agency may make inquiries of those on 
board, examine documents, and take such 
actions as are nei to establish the reg- 
istry, condition, and destination of the ves- 
sel and the status of those on board the 
vessel. When these measures indicate that 
an offense against United States immigra- 
tion laws, or an offense under the laws of 
a foreign country with which the United 
States has an agreement to assist is being 
committed, the Coast Guard or other fed- 
eral agency may return the vessel and pas- 
sengers to the country from whence they 
came or to some other location. An alien who 
qualifies as a refugee under the terms of the 
United Nations Convention and Protocol Re- 
lating to the Status of Refugees may not be 
returned to & country where such person's 
life or freedom would be threatened on ac- 
count of his race, religion, nationality, mem- 
bership in a particular social group, or po- 
litical opinion. 

(f)(3) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the Attorney General is author- 
ized to establish by regulation, procedures 
to determine the admissibility of those 
aliens who have not landed in the United 
States. 

(f)(4) Nothing contained in this section 
shall be construed as limiting the President 
in any way from exercising his Constitu- 
tional powers. 

(f)(5) For purposes of this section the 
terms “vessel of the United States" and "'ves- 
sel subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States" shall have the same meaning as set 
forth in 21 U.S.C. 955b. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


TITLE I: TEMPORARY RESIDENT STATUS FOR 
ILLEGAL ALIENS 


Title I permits immediate legalization of 
illegal aliens who entered the United States 
prior to January 1, 1980, and have had a 
continuous residence in the United States 
since that time, by providing a “temporary 
resident status” for such aliens. The proposal 
provides for adjustment to status to that of a 
lawful permanent resident ‘or these aliens 
after they have completed ten years of con- 
tinuous residence. 

Section 101 of the proposal authorizes the 
Attorney General, in his discretion, to grant 
“temporary resident status” to any alien who 
entered the U.S. prior to January 1, 1980, and 
has continuously resided in the U.S. since 
that time, if the alien is otherw!se admissible 
to the U.S., with certain exclusion provisions 
waived. To be eligible for adjustment under 
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this section, the alien must register with the 
INS within 12 months after the Attorney 
General announces that registration has be- 
gun. An alien granted temporary resident 
status must register with the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service every three years. 
The Attorney General is authorized to set 
additional registration requirements in his 
discretion. An alien granted temporary resi- 
dent status may not bring his spouse or 
children to the U.S. and is ineligible for 
benefits under Aid to Families with De- 
pendent Children, Supplemental Security 
Income, the National Housing Act, Medicaid, 
and food stamps programs, but may be au- 
thorized to work by the Attorney General. 


Section 102 provides that an alien who is 
granted temporary resident status may have 
his status adjusted to that of lawful per- 
manent resident, once he completes 10 years 
of continuous residence in the U.S., if he 
remains otherwise admissible and has a mini- 
mal English language ability. 


Section 103 The Attorney General shall 
define the requirement of continuous resi- 
dence. 

Section 104 makes the numerlcal provi- 
sions of the INA inapplicable to adjustments 
under this title. 

TITLE II; UNLAWFUL EMPLOYMENT OF ALIENS 
ACT OF 1981 


General purpose. The purpose of Title II 
is to restrict employment opportunities for 
allens not entitled to employment in the 
United States, thereby significantly reducing 
the major cause of illegal immigration into 
the United States. The bill would impose 
penalties on employers who hire aliens who 
are not lawful permanent residents, or who 
are not authorized employment by the At- 
torney General. An emp:oyer who hires an 
alien in violation of this bill would be sub- 
ject to a $500 fine for each alien so hired, 
for the first violation, and s $1,000 fine per 
violation for each subsequent violation. It 
an employer engages in a pattern or practice 
of violation, an injunction may be obtained. 
Coverage of this bill is limited to employers 
employing four or more persons, The bill ad- 
ditionally provides substantial penalties for 
persons who counterfeit documents used to 
establish employment authorization, and for 
persons who use documents relating to an- 
other person. 

I. Section 201(1). This subsection includes 
& provision exempting certain employers 
from coverage by this bill. An employer who 
can establish that he did not employ four 
or more persons, at the time the unauthorized 
alien was hired is not subject to the penal- 
ties and fines incorporated in this bill. This 
procedure requires an employer to come 
forward with evidence that he is not a 
“four-or-more-person employer" once it is 
established by the government that he has 
employed an alien who does not have em- 
ployment authorization, or who 1s not a law- 
ful permanent resident. This approach is 
considered necessary to establish that the 
emp'oyer meets the numerical limitations 
of the bill's coverage. Employers should be 
easily able to establish the employment his- 
tory of their business from business records 
such as tax returns, FICA statements, and 
other means. which will show the employ- 
ment level at the time of and prior to the 
violation. The evidence will be provided from 
ordinary business records, which will not 
impose additional record-keeping burdens on 
employers. 

TI. Section 201(2). This subsection pro- 
vides for a $500 fine for the first violation, 
and a $1,000 fine for each subsequent viola- 
tion, for each alien employed in violation of 
this section. It is anticipated that a district 
director of the Service would issue a notice 
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of intent to fine, similar to that issued pres- 
ently in fine cases under section 273 of the 
Act. The employer would be allowed to re- 
spond in writing if the fine was not con- 
tested, or to request a hearing before an 
immigration judge if the fine was contested. 
In the latter case, an evidentiary hearing 
would be conducted as prescribed by regula- 
tions issued by the Attorney General, with 
the employer represented by counsel if he 
so chooses. Any fine levied would be payable 
to the district director of the Service district 
where the violation occurred. Payment could 
be enforced by civil suit brought in a United 
States district court. While the employment 
of illegal aliens is not 8 crime, the fine that 
will be imposed upon employers who violate 
this provision is designed to defray the cost 
to the Government of detecting violators 

III. Section 201(3). This provision 1s 
aimed at the employer who 1s a persistent 
employer of illegal aliens, who engages in 
a “pattern or practice” of such employment. 
The term “pattern or practice” has been 
used in other federal statutes such as the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 (42 U.S.C. 2000e-6) 
and the Fair Housing Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 
3613). Hiring practices prior to the effective 
date will be considered in establishing 
whether a “pattern or practice” exists. The 
Government will be required to show more 
than accidental, isolated or sporadic hirings 
of aliens not authorized employment. Upon 
determination by the district court that a 
"pattern or practice" exists, the employer 
may be enjoined from this activity. 

IV. Section 201(4). This provision estab- 
lishes à presumption of "knowing" employ- 
ment where the employer does not request 
and obtain documentation that the alien 
is authorized employment in the United 
States. This provision will place on an em- 
ployer a duty to inquire into the employ- 
ment status of all persons who apply for 
employment. 

V. Section 201(5). This subsection directs 
the Attorney General to establish regulations 
implementing a standard employment form 
used to determine a Job applicant's employ- 
ment status. This form will list the docu- 
ments to be presented to establish the appli- 
cant's status, such as an alien registration 
receipt card, birth certificates or passports. 
The employer and the applicant will sign the 
form. An employer would be obligated to 
retain the forms for inspection by an immi- 
gration officer for the duration of the per- 
son's employment, and for one year follow- 
ing the termination of employment. 

VI. Section 201(6). Under section 5(b) 
(6) of the Farm Labor Contractor Registra- 
tion Act (FLORA), the Secretary of Labor 
could refuse to issue a certificate of regis- 
tration to any farm labor contractor who has 
employed an illegal allen. Section 6F of 
FLORA provides that a farm labor contractor 
is subject to civil and criminal penalties if 
the contractor employs an illegal alien. 

VII. Section 201(2)e. This provision pre- 
empts any state or local laws which may be 
enacted to penalize employers who employ 
aliens without employment authorization. 

VIIT. Section 202. A new section 275(b) of 
the Act 1s added to provide for criminal pen- 
alties for persons who fraudulently duplicate 
or copy documents used to establish citizen- 
ship, permanent resident status or employ- 
ment authorization granted by the Attorney 
General. Persons who present or use such 
fraudulent documents are subject to the 
same penalties, which consist of a fine up to 
$5,000 or five years imprisonment, or both. 

IX. Section 202(c). This new subsection 
penalizes aliens who are not authorized em- 
ployment in the United States who present 
documents of another person who 1s author- 
ized employment or who is a citizen of the 
United States. This penalty should deter the 
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fraudulent use of valid documents. A $5,000 
fine or five years imprisonment, or both, may 
be imposed upon conviction. 

X. Section 203. Date of enactment of this 
Title. 

XI. Section 204. The title of this Title will 
be the Unlawful Employment of Aliens Act 
of 1981. 

TITLE III: CUBAN/HAITIAN TEMPORARY 
RESIDENT STATUS ACT OF 1981 


Section 301 of the bill grants “Cuban/ 
Haitian Temporary Resident” status to Cu- 
bans who were paroled into the United States 
between April 20, 1980, and January 1, 1981, 
or who had applications for asylum pend- 
ing with the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service on December 31, 1980, and to Hai- 
tians who were (1) subjects of exclusion or 
deportation proceedings on December 31, 
1980, or (2) were paroled into the United 
States before December 31, 1980, or (3) who 
had applications for asylum pending on De- 
cember 31, 1980. Cuban/Haltian temporary 
resident status would be granted beginning 
60 days after enactment of this Act. The 
Attorney General would be authorized to 
deny Cuban/Haitian temporary resident 
status to, or terminate the status of, any 
alien who is excludable under section 212(a) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act (8 
U.S.C. 1182), with certain exceptions. It 
allows the Attorney General to deny tempo- 

resident status to detainees. This sec- 
tion would also permit the Attorney Gen- 
eral to authorize Cuban/Haitian temporary 
resident to engage in employment in the 
United States. Subsection (d) provides that, 
notwithstanding that this section gives legal 
status to these aliens, the penalty provisions 
of section 273 and section 274 of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act would still apply 
to the boat captains who brought them in. 

The section provides that aliens granted 
Cuban/Haitian temporary resident status 
must register with the Attorney General 
every three years and makes them ineligible 
for any government benefits including bene- 
fita under the Refugee Assistance Act of 1980. 

Section 302 provides for detention of aliens 
denied Cuban/Haitian temporary resident 
status until a final determination of admis- 
sibility 15 made, or pending determination, 
so that an alien may be detained for an in- 
determinate period. The section limits judi- 
cial review of such detention to habeas cor- 
pus proceedings on the question of whether 
that person falls within the category of 
aliens subject to exclusion. Persons eligible 
for deportation proceedings would be proc- 
essed under section 242, as presently. The 
provisions of the Administrative Procedures 
Act will not apply to determinations of 
admissibility. 

Section 303 authorizes the Attorney Gen- 
eral to adjust the status of a Cuban/Haitian 
temporary resident to that of an alien law- 
fully admitted for permanent residence 
after the alien has maintained temporary 
resident status for five years. The Cuban/ 
Haitian temporary resident may be denied 
adjustment if he is firmly resettled in an- 
other country or inadmissible under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 
1182). The Attorney General is authorized 
to waive grounds for exclusion (with the 
exception of the provisions regarding na- 
tional security, association with the Nazi 
government or trafficking in narcotics) for 
humanitarian purposes, to assure family 
unity, or when it otherwise would be in 
the public interest. These adjustments 
would not count against the numerical limi- 
tations of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act. 

Section 304 terminates asylum proceedings 
for all temporary residents who have not 
been granted asylum under section 208 of 
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the Immigration and Nationality Act (8 
U.S.C. 1158) as of the date they are granted 
Cuban/Haitian temporary resident status. 
Those aliens granted asylum prior to the 
enactment of this Act will retain their sta- 
tus and will also be granted Cuban/Haitian 
temporary resident status if eligible under 
this Act. For purposes of adjustment of 
status and family reunification, such aliens 
will be treated as Cuban/Haltian temporary 
residents. 

Section 305 repeals the Cuban Refugee 
Adjustment Act, P.L. 89-732. Under P.L. 89- 
732, the Cubans would otherwise be eligible 
for adjustment once they complete a year 
of physical presence. 

Section 306 authorizes appropriations to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Section 307. The title of the Act. 


TITLE IV: THE FAIR AND EXPEDITIOUS APPEAL, 
ASYLUM, AND EXCLUSION ACT OF 1981 


This title addresses three major aspects of 
the immigration law: exclusion, appeals, and 
asylum. The changes made in exsting laws, 
plus additional provisions should provide 
for a speedier and more efficient resolution 
of admissibility, appeals, and asylum claims. 
The appeal provisions shorten the time 
period allowed for appeal from orders of de- 
portation, and for the first time establish 
a 30-day appeal period for other adminis- 
trative decisions. The exclusion provisions 
limit the categories of a!lens who may re- 
quest an exclusion hearing before an immi- 
gration judge. For example, persons who at- 
tempt to enter the United States without 
any valid documentation, or alien crewmen 
or stowaways will have their admissibility 
determined by an immigration inspector. An 
excluded alien may be returned to the coun- 
try where he boarded the aircraft or vessel 
or to any other country or place designated 
in the amended section 237. Under the pres- 
ent provisions, the government is often un- 
able to exclude and deport an alien, as 
denortation may only be to the country 
“whence the alien came”. The asylum provi- 
sions establish an “asylum officer” who will 
adjudicate all such claims in a nonadver- 
sarial setting. Limits are imposed on the time 
during which an application may be made, 
and the conditions for reopening the appli- 
cation. The asylum provisiors are made con- 
sistent with the refuces provisions of section 
207 in regard to eligibility. Finally, review 
of asylum applications is limited: there is 
no administrative review except through 
certification. and judicial review 1s provided 
for only in the context of the review of a 
final order of deportation or exclusion. 


Section 106a of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, 8 U.S.C. 1105a is amended to 
shorten the time period within which a de- 
portation order may be appealed from six 
months, to 30 days. Under the current pro- 
vision, many deportable aliens postpone 
their apneal for five months or more, and 
then submit a frivolous appeal. The filing 
of the appeal serves as an automatic stay. 
With the present backlog in the courts of 
appeal. the net result is to award a deport- 
able allen extra time in the United States. 
Shortening the appeal period to 30 days will 
speed up the deportation process, and will 
not adversely affect an alten's legitimate 
defense of a deportation order. 


Section 279 of the Act, 8 U.S.C. 1329, is 
amended to provide for a 30 day appeal 
period to contest an administrative action 
arising under the immigration statutes or 
regulations. Under the present provision, 
which specifies no appeal limit. denortable 
aliens have been able to frustrate the depor- 
tation process by filing suit contesting ad- 
ministrative actions, such as denial of 
student reinstatement, after the deportation 
process has been completed, and after they 
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have received final orders of deportation. The 
proposed 30 day appeal period will be con- 
sistent with the proposed section 106a. 

Section 208(a) (1) incorporates the present 
provision that any alien physically present 
in the United States may apply for asylum, 
regardless of his means of entry, or the legal- 
ity of his status. This subsection additionally 
specifics that an asylum officer will deter- 
mine eligibility for asylum, and bars certain 
categories of allens from receiving 8 grant 
of asylum. Persons firmly resettled in a for- 
eign country will not be eligible for asylum. 
Aliens inadmissible under paragraphs (27), 
(29), or (33), and so much of paragraph (23) 
as relates to trafficking in narcotics, of sec- 
tion 212(a) will not be eligible for asylum. 
The addition of these two bars to eligibility 
will result in an asylum provision which is 
consistent with the refugee provisions of 
section 207 of the Act, 8 U.S.C. 1167. It should 
also do away with the present somewhat 
anomalous situation where aliens may be 
granted asylum, without regard to these pro- 
visions, but then are rendered ineligible for 
adjustment of status to permanent residence 
under section 209(b) of the Act. This subsec- 
tion also bars a grant of asylum to an alien 
who has been convicted of a particularly 
serious crime and constitutes a danger to the 
community, as well as an alien for whom 
there 1s serious reason to believe that he has 
committed a serious nonpolitical crime out- 
side the United States prior to arrival. ‘These 
bars are consistent with the UN Convention 
Relating to the Status of Refugees, and are 
presently incorporated in section 243(h) of 
the Act, which 1s repealed. The United States 
is not obligated to grant refugee status to 
persons committing acts of this type. 

Subsection 208(a)(2) provides for an 
“asylum officer" to adjudicate asylum claims. 
This officer would serve at the direction of 
the Commissioner of the Service, and would 
be specifically trained to adjudicate asylum 
claims in a nonadversarial setting. The pres- 
ent system allows an alien to make succes- 
sive applications to the district director and 
to an immigration Judge, leading to a time- 
consuming process. The asylum officer would 
preside as a hearing officer, and would inter- 
view witnesses and consider evidence sub- 
mitted by the applicant, as well as informa- 
tion provided at the asylum officer's request 
by other agencies, such as the Department of 
State. Counsel’s participation would be 
limited to advising the applicant, and not 
otherwise presenting evidence, or acting as 
an advocate. The asylum officer's determina- 
tion would be administratively final, except 
in instances where the Attorney General or 
Commissioner determined that certification 
of the application was appropriate. In such 
cases, the asylum officer's determination to 
either grant or deny asylum could be 
reversed. 

Subsection 208(8)(3) places the burden 
of proof on the applicant. No such provision 
exists in the present asylum statute. This 
provision codifles the administrative inter- 
pretations of the Board of Immigration Ap- 
peals, and 1s consistent with the UN Conven- 
tion Relating to the Status of Reiugees. 

Subsection 208(8) (4) bars the deportation 
of an alien to & country or place where he 
will suffer persecution, thus incorporating 
the major provision of the present section 
243(h) of the Act. This section satisfies the 
standards of Article 33 of the UN Convention 
Relating to the Status of Refugees, by pre- 
venting the “refoulement” of refugees to a 
country or place of persecution. 


Subsection 208(a)(5) provides that an 
alien brought into asylum or deportation 
proceedings, who has not previously made 
& claim to asylum, must apply for asylum 
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within 14 days of the notice instituting the 
proceedings. If a timely claim is not made, 
the applicant must make a clear showing 
of changed circumstances in the country of 
alleged persecution. 

Subsection 208(a)(6) prohibits reopening 
of asylum or deportation proceedings before 
the asylum officer except upon a clear show- 
ing of changed circumstances in the country 
of alleged persecution. This provision enables 
flexi>ility in cases where the alien originally 
lacked sufficient evidence of persecution, but 
where conditions in the country may have 
since changed. 

Subsection 208(b) provides for termina- 
tion of asylum status if circumstances 
change in the country of persecution to such 
an extent that the applicant need no longer 
fear persecution upon return, This su^sec- 
tion also adds a provision allowing termina- 
tion of asylum status if the alien was not a 
refugee at the time he was granted asylum. 
This is a parallel provision to section 207 of 
the Act. Additionally, it allows for termina- 
tion if it is determined that the alien is no 
longer eligible for asylum for any of the rea- 
sons which initially bar a grant of asylum. 
These provisions are presently incorporated 
in the asylum regulations, but have no stat- 
utory basis, except by analogy to section 
243 (h). 

Subsection 208(c) incorporates the present 
provisions of section 108(c) of the Act, which 
accord derivative asylum status to the 
spouses or child of the person granted 
asylum. 

Subsection 208(d) provides that judicial 
review of an asylum claim is reviewable in 
the context of judicial review of an order of 
exclusion or deportation as provided in sec- 
tion 106(a) of the Act, 8 U.S.C. 1105a, and 
that a claim is not reviewable under the 
Administrative Procedure Act. The standard 
for review is that the denial of the asylum 
application was arbitrary or capricious, or 
otherwise not in accordance with law. This 
provision will allow review of the great ma- 
jority of asylum claims made by aliens who 
are placed in deportation or exclusion pro- 
ceedings, but will not provide for judicial 
review of asylum claims by persons who 
maintain a lawful status in the United 
States. This provision does not address the 
use of petitions for writs of habeas corpus 
which will probably continue to provide an 
additional means of review for all aliens 
taken into custody following a finding of 
excludability or deportability. 

Section 304 amends section 235(b) to pro- 
vide that any allen who presents himself for 
inspection by an immigration officer may be 
summarily excluded from admission by that 
immigration officer if the allen does not pre- 
sent any documentation to support a claim 
that he is admissible to the United States. 


An alien seeking entry has only those 
rights which Congress determines should be 
extended to him. Knauf v. Shaughnessy, 338 
U.S. 537 (1950). Currently, exclusion pro- 
ceedings are prescribed by section 236 of 
the Act. That section provides for a hearing 
before an immigration judge and requires 
that a complete record of the testimony and 
evidence be kept. Section 292 of the Act pro- 
vides right of counsel (at no expense to the 
Government) for any elien in en exclusion 
proceeding. Under 8 C.F.R. 236.2, the immi- 
gration judge must advise the alien of his 
right to counsel of his choice and of the 
availability of free legal services. A decision 
by the immigration judge that the alien is 
excludable is appealable to the Attorney 
General under section 236(b). 

The Board of Immigration Appeals was 
created by the Attorney General administra- 
tively to hear such appeals (8 C.F.R. Part 3). 
Under 8 C.F.R. 236.7, the alien has 13 days 
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after a written decision of exclusion is mailed 
to file an appeal with the BIA. An appeal 
from an oral decision of exclusion must be 
taken immediately after the decision is ren- 
dered. On request, the BIA must schedule 
oral hearings on the appeal. BIA decisions 
must be issued in writing. Under section 106 
(b) of the Act, an alien under a fina] order of 
exclusion by the BIA may obtain judicial re- 
view only by habeas corpus proceedings. 


These procedures are available to any alten, 
regardless of his claim. This proposal will 
streamline those proceedings when an alien 
cannot present any documentation to sup- 
port a claim of admissibility, Under cur- 
rently available procedures, those aliens de- 
nied entry under this provision who have & 
claim to admission but who have lost their 
documents may go to the U.S. consular offi- 
cer and apply for a special immigrant visa. 


Section 405 amends section 237 to elimin- 
ate the problems caused by the current law 
which specifies that an allen orderd excluded 
from the United States may be returned only 
to the “country whence he came.” Decision- 
al law has defined “the country whence he 
came” as the country where the alien last 
had a place of abode. When, however, that 
country does not recognize the alien's right 
to return, the United States Government has 
no discretion under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act to apply to a second coun- 
try which may be willing to accept the allen 
as a deportee. In contrast, when an alien 
illegally in the United States is ordered ar- 
rested and deported following an erpulsion 
hearing, section 243(a) of the Act (8 U.S.C. 
1253(a)) provides that if the country first 
designated will not accept the alien, appli- 
cation may be made to other countries. This 
amendment would provide similar options 
with respect to allens who have been ordered 
excluded and deported. It will also eliminate 
the confusing term “whence he came” and 
make it clear to which country deportation 
initially would be sought. 

Section 406 repeals section 243(h) in its 
entirety. As long as this withholding provi- 
sion exists, each allen will have two means 
of applying for asylum in the United States. 
With the incorporation of the new subsection 
208(8) (4), which bars deportation to a coun- 
try or place of persecution, there 1s no need 
for withholding of deportation. In practice, 
the existence of both applications has led 
to confusion, as immigration judges appar- 
ertly have the option of granting either 
asylum or withholding. The reality of the 
situation is that few if any aliens granted 
withholding ever leave the United States. It 
is also incongruous to have 8 mandatory 
withholding provision and a discretionary 
asylum provision. 

TITLE V: THE IMMIGRANT VISAS FOR CANADA AND 
MEXICO ACT 


Section 501(a) would amend section 201 
(a) of the Act to create separate numerical 
limitations of 40,000 each on immigration 
from Canada and Mexico, our two contiguous 
neighbors, The overall limitation on immi- 
gration from the rest of the world would be 
reduced from 270,000 to 230,000. 

Under this proposal qualified Immigrants 
from each of the two countries would com- 
pete for Immigration only among themselves. 
The substantive rules for qualification to 
immigrate would remain unchanged, as 
would the apportionment of the respective 
limitations among the various classes of 
qualified immigrants (preference and non- 
preference) set forth in section 203(8) of the 
Act. 


This proposal 


also contains provisions for 
increasing the limitation for either Canada 
or Mexico by an amount equal to the 
amount, if any, unused by the other country. 
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If, in a given fiscal year, immigration under 
the 40,000 limitation from either country fell 
below the 40,000 maximum, in the next fiscal 
year the limitation for the other country 
could be increased by an amount equal to 
the previous year's shortfall. ın no case, how- 
ever, would the basic 40,000 limitation for 
either country be reduced. 

As a example, in the first year of operation 
of this proposed system the limitation for 
each country would be 40,000. If, at the end 
of the year, immigration from Canada had 
reached only 25,000, then in the second year 
the limitation for Canada would again be 
40,000, but the limitation for Mexico would 
be 55,000—the basic 40,000 plus 15,000 (the 
difference between 40,000 and Canada’s pre- 
vious year usage of 25,000). 

This calculation of the limitation would 
be made each year on the basis of the pre- 
vious year's level of immigration. In theory, 
if immigration from both countries fell be- 
low 40,000 in any fiscal year, both countries 
would be entitled to an increase in the next 
year. It is unlikely, however, that such a sit- 
uation would occur. 

Section 501(b) would make a conforming 
technical amendment in section 202(a). 


TITLE VI: THE TEMPORARY MEXICAN WORKERS 
ACT 


Section 601 would establish a two-year 
program for the admission of nationals of 
Mexico for employment in Jobs for which 
there is a shortage of domestic workers. The 
Jobs could be in any field, skilled or un- 
skilled, provided that there was a lack of 
available labor. Because the program is a 
pilot project and is intended as a test, it 
would not only be limited in time to a two- 
year period, but also be limited in size to 
50,000 workers per year. 


Under the proposal, the participating 


states of the United States would determine 
for each fiscal year the occupations in each 
state for which there is an adequate supply 


of workers. Also, each participating state 
would estimate the number of alien workers 
for whom employment might be available in 
other occupations within the state without 
adverse effect on the labor market in the 
state. These estimates would be submitted 
to the Secretary of Labor who would total 
them. If they amounted to a grand total of 
50,000 or less, the Secretary would simply 
assign as each state's share the number esti- 
mated by the state. If the grand total ex- 
ceeded 50,000, the Secretary would assign 
8s each state's share a proportionate share 
of the 50,000 total, taking into account the 
size of the state’s total request. 

An employer desiring to hire a Mexican 
worker under this program would apply to 
the Governor of the state. The Governor 
would verify that the proposed job is not In 
an occupation included on the "adequate 
supply of labor list" for the state in which 
the job 1s located and that the number of 
&pprovals for that year for that state had 
not reached the number assigned for that 
state. After verifying these two items, he 
would then send the application to the con- 
sulate in Mexico at which a worker desig- 
nated by the employer will apply for an 
entry visa. 

The consul will verify that the worker 1s 
generally admissible under the immigration 
law and, if so, issue a visa. When the worker 
applies to enter this country he will be 
admitted for a period of up to twelve 
months. During the period of employment, 
the worker would be allowed to travel back 
rf asas for short visits and return to his 
ob. 

If the worker desired to change jobs after 
admission, his new employer would apply to 
the Governor of the state in which the new 
Job 1s located for permission to do so. The 
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Governor would grant the permission 1f the 
new job was not included on the "adequate 
supply of labor list" for the state in which 
the job was located (either the same state 
or another and either the same type of job 
or a different type). The numerical limit 
on the number per state would not apply to 
requests to change employment. 

Mexican workers admitted under this pro- 
gram would not be allowed to bring their 
families with them and would be ineligible 
to receive a number of social benefits which 
citizen and permanent resident workers can 
receive. On the other hand, these Mexican 
workers would find themselves significantly 
better off than they now are as workers here 
without lawful status or a legal right to be 
employed. First, they would have the legal 
right to be employed 1n the jobs they have 
and would have obtained those jobs through 
a formal, open procedure. Also, and perhaps 
even more important, they would be al- 
lowed to change Jobs legally under a simple 
procedure. This second feature will do much 
to eliminate the exploitation which now 
often takes place. 

At the same time, however, the interests 
of citizen and permanent resident workers 
are protected by the requirement that the 
Mexican worker not be employed 1n jobs for 
which there 1s an adequate supply of Amer- 
tcan workers. 


Mexican workers admitted under this pro- 
gram who violate the terms of their admis- 
sion (for example, by taking a job in a listed 
occupation or by staying longer than per- 
mitted) would not only be subject to the 
general provisions of the immigration law 
regarding deportation, but would also be 
prohibited from future participation in this 
program. Also, participants in this program 
would be barred from certain general bene- 
fits under the immigration law such as ad- 
Justment of status to permanent resident, 
suspension of deportation and change to 
another nonimmigrant classification. 


TITLE VII: THE IMMIGRATION EMERGENCY ACT 
Declaration of the emergency 


Section 240A(a) allows the President to 
declare an immigration emergency 1f, in his 
judgment, a substantial number of undocu- 
mented allens are about to embark or have 
embarked for the United States, and the 
procedures of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act or the resources of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service would be 
inadequate to respond to the expected in- 
flux. The triggering criteria have been 
broadly worded to allow the President rea- 
sonable flexibility. Clearly, the Secretary of 
State and the Attorney General would play 
key roles in advising the President concern- 
ing the need for and the consequences of 
declaring an emergency. 

The language pertaining to a “substan- 
tial number” of aliens is necessarily inex- 
act. The President could not have expected 
to have precise estimates of the number of 
undocumented aliens who may be about 
to travel to the United States. The phrase 
“substantial number” would clearly permit 
the declaration of an immigration emer- 
gency in response to a situation such as 
existed before the 1980 Cuban flotilla, in 
which well over 100,000 aliens came to the 
United States. It is not, however, intended 
that declarations of emergencies be limited 
to situations involving the exceptionally 
large numbers associated with the 1980 Cu- 
ban flotilla. Rather, it is anticipated that 
an immigration emergency could be declared 
even if only a few thousand aliens were 
expected to arrive over the course of sev- 
eral weeks. Consequently, a key factor in 
assessing the need for invoking these emer- 
gency powers is the adequacy of the response 
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that would be made using the normal exclu- 
sion and asylum procedures of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act and the ayall- 
able resources of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. On the other hand, 
while serious problems exist with respect 
to dally illegal border crossings, it is not 
expected that such activity would lead to 
the declaration of an emergency absent 
other exceptional circumstances. 


Subsection (b) of section 240A provides 
that within forty-eight hours of the decla- 
ration of an immigration emergency the 
President must iniorm the President pro 
tempore of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House of his reasons for invoking the 
emergency provisions. The emergency would 
end automatically after 120 days, or earlier 
if ordered by the President, unless extended 
for an additional 120-day period or periods 
by the President. 


Emergency powers 

Section 240B of the bill sets forth the 
emergency powers and procedures which 
could be invoked pursuant to a declaration 
of an emergency. Under subsection (a) (1), 
the President could restrict or ban the travel 
of vessels, vehicles, and aircraft to a desig- 
nated country or area. This would deter such 
vessels, vehicles, and aircraft from picking up 
undocumented aliens seeking to enter the 
United States. This subsection would also 
authorize the interception of vessels, ve- 
hicles, and aircraft traveling to the pro- 
hibited country or area and force them to 
return to the United States, or to other 
reasonable locations. Intercepted convey- 
ances not likely to violate the travel restric- 
tions could be allowed to proceed freely to 
other places. 

Subsection (a)(1) would have s clear im- 
pact on the constitutionally protected right 
to international travel. In the recent decision 
of Hatg v. Agee, — U.S. — (June 29, 1981), 
the Supreme Court noted, however, that “the 
freedom to travel outside the United States 
must be distinguished from the right to 
travel within the United States.” Slip op. p. 
25. Quoting from Califano v. Aznovorian, 439 
U.S. 170, 176 (1978), the Court stated: 

“Aznovorian urges that the freedom of in- 
ternational travel is basically equivalent to 
the constitutional right to interstate travel, 
recognized by this Court for over 100 years. 
But this Court has often pointed out the cru- 
cial difference between the freedom to travel 
internationally and the right of interstate 
travel. 

“The constitutional right of interstate 
travel is virtually unqualified. By contrast 
the “right” of international travel has been 
considered to be no more than an aspect of 
the "liberty" protected by the Due Process 
Clause of the Fifth Amendment. As such this 
"right" the Court has held, can be regulated 
within the bounds of due process." [Citations 
omitted.] Slip op. pp. 25-20. 

It 1s clear from the Agee decision. that the 
right to travel outside the United States can 
be restricted subject to due process limita- 
tions. 

This emergency legislation provides the 
requisite due process by establishing a licens- 
ing process in section 240C which would 
allow the Government to e such travel 
where adequate safeguards exist to insure 
that the Government's interests are pro- 
tected. The provision is tailored to address 
the perceived harm, namely, the influx into 
the United States of a large number of visa- 
less aliens. Furthermore, the restriction does 
not unnecessarily infringe on the right of 
travel, because individuals are free to travel 
to a designated foreign country or geographi- 
cal area, by foreign common carriers for ex- 
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ample, as long as no United States owned or 
controlled conveyances are transported to 
the designated country or area. Compare 
Zemel v. Rusk, 381 U.S. 1 (1969), with Kent v. 
Dulles, 357 U.S. 116 (1958). 

Subsection (8)(2) of section 240B 1s in- 
tended to permit the interception of vessels 
on the high seas and to permit the return of 
any aliens or vessels, or aircraft carrying 
such aliens to the designated country or to 
any other suitable country or area. The 
power to return aliens to the designated 
country or to any other suitable country 
or area should be administered with due 
regard for this nation's international obliga- 
tions related to refugees and the granting 
of asylum. 

Subsection (8)(3)(1) and (11) would per- 
mit the utilization of procedures designed to 
expedite the adjudication of exclusion and 
asylum proceedings. It would not, however, 
absolve the Government from the respon- 
sibility to make admission and asylum deter- 
minations, and thus should not amount to 
an sbrogation of our treaty obligations in 
this area. One of the primary means of ex- 
pediting exclusion procedures is the elimina- 
tion of the requirement that an immigration 
judge conduct hearings. 

Since the Attorney General is authorized 
to set up procedures for making exclusion 
and asylum determinations, he can set up 
different procedures for different types of 
cases. Thus, those undocumented aliens who 
claim to be United States citizens or to be 
lawfully admitted aliens may receive differ- 
ent review than that afforded aliens who 
have no colorable claims for admission into 
the United States. 

Subsection (a) (3) (ill) would authorize 
returning an alien to & country, other than 
the country from whence he came, if the 
Attorney General determines that it would 
not be practicable or appropriate to return 
the alien to the country from which he came. 
Under section 237 of the Act (8 U.S.C. 1227), 
an excluded alien must be returned to the 
country from “whence he came." This limi- 
tation of the current law does not provide 
the flexibility needed in times of crisis. Sub- 
section (a) (3) (11) will provide flexibility by 
permitting the Attorney General to deport 
the alien to his native land even if that is 
not the country “from whence he came," 
or to any country which is willing to accept 
the excluded alien. As stated above, in the 
discussion of section 240B (8) (2), the depor- 
tation of aliens should be administered with 
due regard for this nation's international 
obligations related to refugees and the 
granting of asylum. 

Subsection (a)(3)(iv) suthorizes the At- 
torney General to prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which an alien would be 
admitted to the United States. The posting 
of a bond with sufficient surety to ensure 
compliance with the conditions of admis- 
sion 1s specifically authorized. 

Subsection (8)(3)(v) would eliminate ju- 
dicial review of exclusion and asylum deter- 
minations. For years, aliens who are clearly 
not entitled to enter the United States have 
come here and been able to remain indefi- 
nitely while their cases proceed through the 
labyrinth of administrative and judicial 
proceedings. The aliens have been able to 
take advantage of court ordered or auto- 
matic stays of deportation. It 1s obviously in 
the interest of such aliens to take advan- 
tage of every procedural and judicial avenue 
available to them regardless of merits of 
their cases. By expediting the administrative 
procedure and eliminating judicial review 
of the administrative decision. it will be pos- 
sible to dispose of these cases much more 
quickly than 1s possible under current law. 
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The elimination of judicial review is & 
significant step and has been taken only 
after serious consideration. The law is clear, 
however, that those aliens seeking admission 
to the United States have only the due proc- 
ess rights which Congress decides to give 
them. Knauf v. Shaughnessy, 338 U.S. 537 
(1950). Moreover, our treaty obligations 
with respect to refugee claimants do not 
mandate any particular procedures which 
must be followed in resolving claims of 
persecution. 

Subsection (8) (4) of section 240B provides 
for the detention of every alien, except those 
who are beyond a doubt entitled to be ad- 
mitted to the United States, pending a finsl 
determination of sdmissibility, or pending 
release on parole, or pending deportation if 
the alien 1s found excludable. This paragraph 
makes clear that the Attorney General has 
complete discretion as to where such aliens 
will be detained, including federal prisons 
where appropriate. This paragraph is not in- 
tended to grant the Attorney General power 
to direct other governmental agencies to 
house detained aliens. The power of the At- 
torney General to request assistance from 
such agencies is addressed in subsection (c) 
of section 240B. 

If an alien is found excludable he can be 
detained until such time as he can be de- 
ported. The language of this paragraph is 
also intended to permit the indefinite deten- 
tion of the alien if no country is willing to 
accept him, such as occurred in the Cuban 
flotilla situation. The Attorney General’s de- 
cision as to where an alien should be detained 
is not subject to judicial review; however, an 
alien can obtain habeas corpus review on the 
issue of whether he falls within the category 
of aliens subject to detention. 

Subsection (a) (5) of section 240B would 
exempt actions taken during an immigra- 
tion emergency from the restraints of the 
nation's environmental laws. The first para- 
graph merely references existing Presidential 
exemption authority under the Clean Air 
Act, Clean Water Act, Safe Drinking Water 
Act, Resource Conservation and Recovery Act 
and the Noise Control Act. The second para- 
graph provides the President with additional 
exemption authority with respect to other 
major Federal environmental requirements, 
as well as state and local requirements, but 
limits that authority in that it must be 
closely tied to the demands of an immigra- 
tion emergency. The third paragraph places 
limits on the time the exemptions can re- 
main in effect but in no event can they last 
longer than one year. 

The Federal Government should be able to 
comply after a year with environmental re- 
quirements such as sewage discharge from 
a detention facility. If this will not be pos- 
sible, legislation granting further exemptions 
can be obtained from Congress. 

These environmental exemptions wil] al- 
low the Government to deal quickly with an 
emergency without litigants impeding those 
efforts through court stays and injunctions 
such as occurred during the 1980 Cuban flo- 
tilla when efforts to transfer aliens to Fort 
Allen, Puerto Rico were blocked by a court 
infunction. See Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico v. Muskie, 507 F. Supp. 1035 (D.P.R. 
1981). 

Subsection 240B(b) creates special emer- 
gency powers which would allow the Presi- 
dent to order the sealing or closing of roads 
or harbors if necessary to prevent the ar- 
rival of the aliens in the United States. The 
purpose of this provision is to permit au- 
thorities to close a harbor or airport before 
ships or planes can depart for the purpose 
of picking up aliens and bringing them to 
the United States. In addition, roads leading 
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to harbors, for example, may be closed in 
order to prevent people from launching their 
boats. It 1s obviously easier for authorities 
to quarantine harbors and airports and to 
prevent boats and planes or other convey- 
ances from leaving, than it is to try and 
intercept such conveyances once they have 
dispersed or have entered foreign territory. 

During the time a harbor, port or road is 
sealed, it will be left to the designated 
agency or the agency which is closing the 
harbor, port or road to determine whether 
& vessel, vehicle or aircraft will be allowed 
to depart or to travel on such road. If the 
facts indicate that the vessel, or aircraft is 
not bound for the designated foreign coun- 
try, then permission will be given to pro- 
ceed. The burden, however, will be on the 
party seeking permission to depart to show 
that he in fact is not intending to go to 
the designated foreign country. A party who 
is denied permission to depart may seek 
Judicial review of the agency’s decision in a 
United States District Court. Judicial re- 
view prior to the exhaustion of administra- 
tive remedies can be obtained if a party 
can show he would suffer irreparable injury 
should his departure be delayed. Thus, a 
captain of a ship with perishable cargo will 
be able to seek immediate judicial review if 
it appears that awaiting a final administra- 
tive decision would by itself result in loss or 
spoilage of the cargo. 

Subsection (b)(3) provides that the 
agency designated by the President shall set 
up procedures to be followed in requesting 
departure permission. The provision recog- 
nizes, however, that there may be no pro- 
cedures established for granting permission 
to depart. In this situation, the agency 
which is responsible for the closing of the 
harbor, airport, or road will make such de- 
terminations. However once the designated 
agency establishes procedures for obtaining 
departure permission these procedures will 
have to be followed. 

The sealing of harbors, ports or roads, will 
interfere with the right to travel. As dis- 
cussed previously, however, the right to 
travel outside the United States is not abso- 
lute and can be restricted where the limita- 
tion 1s tailored to a perceived harm and does 
not unnecessarily infringe on the right to 
travel, and where the necessary due process 
safeguards are provided. Haig v. Agee, — 
U.S. — (June 29, 1981), Slip op. pp. 25-26. 

Some constraints on domestic travel may 
also result from the sealing of harbors or 
airports or the closing of roads. Individuals 
would. of course. remain free to travel within 
the United States. However, it is recognized 
that restricting the movement of convey- 
ances may also at least temporarily restrict 
the movement of the persons owning or us- 
ing those conveyances. 

The requirement that an administrative 
decision on departure permission be made 
within 72 hours reconeizes the need not to 
unduly restrain domestic travel, as well as 
legitimate international travel, Compelling 
justifications for some limitations on do- 
mestic travel, moreover, exist because of the 
practical enforcement problems associated 
with the interdiction of widely dispersed 
vessels, aircraft in flight, and vehicles that 
have entered foreign territory, and because 
of the injury to the United States which 
would occur if & mass mieration of undocu- 
mented aliens were to take place. 

Subsection (c) of section 240B authorizes 
the President to designate an agency or agen- 
cies which are to be responsible for carrying 
out the emergency provisions once they have 
been invoked by the President. In addition, 
state or local agencies or any civilian Federal 
agency may be called on for assistance. The 
President may direct that any component of 
the Department of Defense provide assist- 
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ance. By specifically permitting the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force to enforce these provi- 
sions, any problems with the Posse Comita- 
tus Act are eliminated. State and local agen- 
cies would be called upon to render aid with- 
in the limits of their general competence and 
would not be asked to make asylum and ad- 
missibility determinations. 

Subsection (d) grants search and seizure 
powers to agencies enforcing the provisions 
of this emergency legislation. The body of 
law governing the search and seizure powers 
of the INS and Coast Guard has seen some 
changes in recent years, and no attempt has 
been made to define the permissible limits of 
law enforcement in this respect. The actual 
exercise of these search and seizure powers 
would, however, be consistent with prevail- 
ing interpretations of the Fourth Amend- 
ment. 

Under current law, the Coast Guard has 
broad authority to stop and inspect ships for 
possible violations of various laws. See 19 
U.S.C. 1581(a); 14 U.S.C. 89(a). The courts 
have upheld against Fourth Amendment 
challenges the right of the Coast Guard 
under 14 U.S.C. 89(a) to stop and board 
United States vessels for administrative doc- 
umentation and safety checks without 8 war- 
rant and in the absence of suspicion of 
criminal activity. United States v. Arra, 630 
F.2d 836 (ist Cir. 1980); United States v. 
Demanett, 629 F.2d 862 (3d Cir. 1980) (ap- 
proving documentation checks); United 
States v. Hilton, 619 F.2d 127 (1st Cir. 1980); 
United States v. Harper, 617 F.2d 35 (4th Cir. 
1980); United States v. Warren, 578 F.2d 1058, 
1064-1065 (5th Cir. 1978) (en banc). 


The intrusion justified by such an admin- 
istrative inspection is limited. The scope of 
permissible Coast Guard inspection is re- 
stricted to those matters reasonably relating 
to checking documentation and safety. 
United States v. Arra, supra, at 841 n. 6; 
United States v. Demanett, supra; Unitcd 
States v. Robbins, 623 F.2d 418, 420 (5th Cir. 
1980). However, where probable cause or rea- 
sonable suspicion of criminal activity arises 
during such an inspection, the inquiry and 
search may be appropriately expanded. See 
United States v. Demanett, supra; United 
States v. Ricardo, 619 F.2d 1124, 1129 (5th Cir. 
1980); United States v. Hilton, supra, 619 
F.2d at 131; United States v. Warren, supra, 
578 F.2d at 1065. Aside from administrative 
inspections, brief investigatory interceptions 
of vessels may be permissible if there is a 
reasonable suspicion of a criminal violation. 
See United States v. Williams, 617 F.2d 1063 
at 1078 (5th Cir. 1980). 


In United States v. Martinez-Fuerte, 428 
US. 543 (1976), the Court upheld the INS 
procedure of setting up fixed checkpoints 
away from the border at which cars could 
be stopped and the occupants questioned as 
to their citizenship and immigration status. 
The court held that such stops could occur 
even if there was no reason to believe the 
particular automobile contained illegal 
aliens. While Martinez-Fuerte concerned a 
different type of problem, it indicates that 
interior vehicle checkpoints could lawfully 
be established to aid in identifying persons 
who intend to transport a conveyance from 
the United States to a designated foreign 
country or geographical area. 

Subsection (e) of 240B provides that agen- 
cies will have the same authority as they now 
have for disaster relief under 42 U.S.C. 5149. 
Under 42 U.S.C. 5149, a Federal agency in a 
disaster type situation can, with the consent 
of & state or local government, utilize the 
services or facilities of such government. In 
addition, 42 U.S.C. 5149 authorizes a Federal 
agency to hire temporary personnel and to 
purchase, rent, or hire equipment, materials 
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and supplies for such things as shipping, 
travel and communications and for the ad- 
ministration and supervision of such activ- 
ities. 

Subsection (f) of 240B provides that para- 
graphs 3 and 4 of subsection (a), which au- 
thorize expedited exclusion and asylum pro- 
ceedings and the detention of aliens, will 
remain in effect for those allens who were 
subject to those provisions, even after the 
immigration emergency has ended. It is im- 
portant to note that during an immigration 
emergency, not every alien attempting to 
enter the United States will be subjected to 
expedited proceedings and detention, only 
those undocumented aliens who are travel- 
ing directly or indirectly from the designated 
foreign country or area will be subject to 
such proceedings. 

Subsection (g) would permit the President 
to direct enforcement of subsection (a) 
beyond the territorial limits of the United 
States. As in the initial decision to declare an 
immigration emergency, the Attorney Gen- 
eral and Secretary of State would have major 
roles in advising the President concerning 
the need for and appropriate procedures for 
handling such enforcement. 

There are customary international law 
limitations which restrict the ability of the 
United States to interdict foreign flag vessels 
absent the consent of the foreign flag state. 
Despite these limitations, the Fifth Circuit 
has held that 14 U.S.C. 89(a) authorizes the 
Coast Guard to board foreign flag vessels in 
international waters when there is reasonable 
suspicion that the vessel's occupants are en- 
gaged in conduct which violates a United 
States statute having extraterritorial appli- 
cation. United States v. Williams, 617 F.2d 
1063 (5th Cir. 1980). As a matter of our 
domestic law, this emergency legislation 
would thus permit the halting of a foreign 
flag vessel, in the absence of foreign state 
approval, if there was reasonable suspicion 
that the vessel was transporting visaless 
aliens to the United States in violation of 
our civil or criminal immigration laws. Such 
action would, however, be inconsistent with 
international law, and it is not anticipated 
that the United States would violate those 
customary rules of international law which 
restrict the boarding of foreign flag vessels, 
except in the most compelling of circum- 
stances. The statute, though, is broadly 
worded to permit the necessary lawful actions 
to be taken in response to a situation such as 
the 1980 Cuban flotilla, 

Subsection (g) also authorizes, inter alia, 
the making of admissibility and asylum de- 
terminations outside the territorial limits of 
the United States, including on the high 
seas. Aliens intercepted at sea could receive 
these determinations on ships and if they 
are found excludable, they would not be 
allowed to proceed to the United States. 

Subsection (h) makes clear that the fact 
that an immigration emergency has been 
declared does not relieve any carrier or other 
persons from any of the other civil or crimi- 
nal liabilities, duties or consequences which 
arise elsewhere from the transportation or 
the bringing of any alien to the United 
States. 

Travel restrictions and licensing 


Section 240C provides for travel restric- 
tions on vessels, vehicles, and aircraft and 
for licensing procedures. The travel restric- 
tions would apply to all United States ves- 
sels, vehicles and aircraft and such other 
vessels, vehicles, and aircraft which are 
owned by, leased by or controlled by United 
States citizens or residents or by United 
States corporations. This latter phrase pre- 
vents a United States citizen from hiring a 
foreign registered vessel and using that ves- 
sel to bring undocumented aliens to the 
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United States. As a result, if an emergency 
were declared with respect to Cuba, the stat- 
ute would also require prior approval for 
& Mexican tour ship to go to Cupa if that 
ship was owned by a United States corpora- 
tion, even if the ship could never reasonably 
be expected to travel to the United States. 
It is expected, however, that regulations 
promulgated by the designated agency 
would provide almost blanket approval for 
foreign registered vessels and aircraft to 
travel to designated countries or areas as 
long as they are not also involved in any 
travel to the United States. Such blanket 
approval could help eliminate some of the 
problems associated with the purported reg- 
ulation of foreign flag vessels, a problem 
which occurs repeatedly in the statute. 
Broad language, however, has been consist- 
ently employed in order to reach conduct 
that must be regulated in order to deal 
effectively with a flotilla-like situation. 


Penalties 


Section 240D provides for both civil and 
criminal penalties for violations of either 
section 240B(b)(2) or section 240C, and a 
misdemeanor penalty for aliens violating the 
terms of admission under section 240B. Sub- 
section (a) provides for a civil fine of up to 
$10,000 and the forfeiture of any vessel, ve- 
hicle or aircraft which is used to violate the 
travel restrictions imposed in section 240C, 
or the limitations on departing from a sealed 
harbor or closed road under section 240B(b). 
The same forfeiture procedures that are used 
under the customs laws are adopted for pur- 
poses of this provision. A person who know- 
ingly engages in conduct prohibited with 
respect to travel restrictions or the sealing 
and closing of harbors and roads is guilty 
of a criminal offense and is subject to a fine 
of up to $50,000 and imprisonment for up 
to five years. 


Subsection (e) of section 240D provides 
that violations of the immigration laws com- 
mitted during an immigration emergency 
may be investigated by various Federal agen- 
cles. Once one of these agencies commences 
an investigation of a violation, it may con- 
clude the investigation even though the im- 
migration emergency has ended. This provi- 
sion also specifies that assistance in 
investigating or enforcing section 240D may 
be provided by other Federal agencies in- 
cluding the Army, Navy and Air Force and 
also from state and local agencies. By spe- 
cifically including the Army, Navy and Air 
Force, any problems with the Posse Comi- 
tatus Act are eliminated. 


Definitions 


Section 240E contains definitions which 
apply to the terms used in sections 240A 
through 240D. 


The section 273(b) amendment 

While not an emergency provision, an 
amendment to section 273(b) of the Act, 
8 U.S.C. 1323(b), has been included. It is 
intended to increase the deterrent effect of 
that statute by increasing the monetary 
penalty for unlawfully bringing to the 
United States aliens without visas, and to 
provide greater authority for imvosing sanc- 
tions directly on the vessel. With regard to 
sanctions on the vessel, the statute at pres- 
ent provides only for denial of clearance. 
Although denial of clearance is in some cir- 
cumstances a valuable coercive tool in ob- 
taining collection of the monetary penalty, 
it is fundamentally inadeavate for that bur- 
pose in dealing with vessels not requiring 
clearance, such as non-commercial vessels 
and commercial vessels not bound for for- 
eign ports. The Cuban flotilla in 1980 was 
comprised primarily of such vessels. In order 
to provide adequate flexibility to ensure fine 
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collection, the proposed amendment thus 
also makes the penalty a lien on the vessel, 
in the manner presently provided for similar 
violations of the immigration laws under 
8 U.S.C. 1287 and 1321(a). 

The power to seize a vessel involved in a 
violation of 8 U.S.C. 1823 may already exist 
under 19 U.S.C. 1581(e). However, the pro- 
posed amendment eliminates any doubt on 
that issue by explicitly authorizing seizure. 
The existence of clear authority to sum- 
marily seize vessels is important for three 
reasons. First, seizure secures the vessel as an 
aid to fine collection. Second, seizure may be 
necessary to prevent multiple trips bringing 
undocumented aliens by vessel owners or 
masters who, because of a lack of assets 
reachable in judicial collection actions, or 
for other reasons, are undeterred by the 
monetary penalties provided by the statute. 
Third, this seizure power will exist regardless 
of the declaration of an immigration emer- 
gency. 

It is intended that seizures made under 
this provision be based on probable cause to 
believe the vessel or aircraft has been, or is 
being, used in violation of the section, but 
such seizures are to be without a warrant 
unless a warrant is constitutionally required. 
See 8 U.S.C. 1324(c). This amendment does 
not, however, affect the government’s due 
process obligation to provide prompt post- 
seizure hearings to the aggrieved owners. See 
Pollgreen v. Morris, 496 F. Supp. 1042 (S.D. 
Fla. 1980). 

The sanctions against the vessel are not 
available under this amendment if a suf- 
ficient deposit or bond is provided to other- 
wise secure payment of any penalty. The cur- 
rent law is identical in this respect. 


Miscellaneous 


Finally, the legislation contains a con- 
forming amendment to section 235(b) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 
1225(b)), and an appropriations provision. 

TITLE VIII: THE UNAUTHORIZED ENTRY AND 

TRANSPORTATION ACT 


Subsections (a) and (b) are designed to 
fill the gap in Section 274 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1324) caused 
by the December 19, 1980, opinion of the 
United States District Court for the South- 
ern District of Florida in United States v. 
Anaya, et al., No. 80-231-CR-EPS. In Anaya 
the court held that section 1324(a) (1) does 
not prohibit the mere bringing of undocu- 
mented aliens to this country’s borders. In 
the court's view, this statute is aimed only at 
preventing surreptitious entries, An alien 
does not make an entry by arriving at a port 
so long as he is detained or paroled. The 
court held that “[t]o accomplish an entry an 
alien must be present in the United States 
and be free of official restraint." Slip op. p. 8. 
Since there were neither actual nor at- 
tempted surrentitious entries in the Cuban 
flotilla cases, the court dismissed the indict- 
ments. Consequently, 1324(a) is redrafted in 
two new subsections, one a misdemeanor and 
the other a felony, to make it clear that it is 
the bringing to the United States of an alien 
who does not have prior authorization to 
come, as well as the transvorting or harbor- 
ing of an alien who has come here without 
prior authorization. that is proscribed. 


Paragraph (a) (1) mates it a misdemeanor 
punishable by a mandatory fine of $2,500 and 
imprisonment for up to one year, or both, for 
8 person to bring to the United States an 
alien who does not have prior official author- 
ization to come to this country, regardless of 
whether the alien does or does not make an 
entry. and reeard!ess of any future action 
that might be taken with respect to the alien 
such as the granting of parole. The fine may, 
in the court's discretion, be increased by any 
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amount up to $2,500 per alien involved in the 
offense. it is of no consequence under this 
paragraph that the alien later presents him- 
self to an Immigration and Naturalization 
Service officer or other authority. Persons who 
bring to the United States aliens who do not 
have visas or have not otherwise been pre- 
viously given official permission to come to, 
enter, or reside in the United States would 
be in violation. Attempts to bring such aliens 
to the United States are also proscribed. 

Paragraph (a)(2) provides that bringing 
an alien who does not have prior authoriza- 
tion to come to, enter, or reside in this coun- 
try for purposes of financial gain or com- 
mercial advantage is a felony. It also provides 
that bringing such an alien without taking 
him directly to an INS official, bringing of 
such an alien by means of fraud, and any 
second offense under section 1324 are 
felonies. The punishment is imprisonment 
for up to five years and a fine of up to $10,000 
for each alien involved in the offense. 

Paragraph (b)(1) has no counterpart in 
present section 1324. It prohibits the bring- 
ing of an alien to the United States at a 
place other than a designated port of entry 
or other place designated by the INS. The 
provision is meant to preclude such a bring- 
ing of an alien to the United States in any 
manner whatsoever. The intent requirement 
is that at the time of the bringing or at- 
tempted bringing to the United States, the 
subject know or have reason to believe the 
person is an alien. The alien's possession of a 
visa or other entitlement to come to or reside 
in the United States is irrelevant under this 
paragraph. 

Paragraph (b) (2) proscribes the transport- 
ing within the United States of an alien 
who has come to, entered, or remains 1llegal- 
ly in the United States. It closely follows the 
existing subsection 1324(a) (2), except there 
is no requirement that the subject know that 
the alien first came to the United States less 
than three vears prior to the illegal trans- 
portation. The transportation must be in 
furtherance of the violation of law. Thus it 
would not be a violation of the paragraph to 
transport an alien who first came to the 
United States illegally but was subsequently 
granted asylum or parole. If, however, the 
subject knows or 1s in reckless disregard of 
the fact that the allen has come to or 
remains in the United States in violation of 
law and the transportation 1s for the purpose 
of furthering the violation, the subject's 
knowledge of the date of entry should be 
irrelevant. 

Paragraph (b)(3) is simply a restatement 
of existing section 1324(a)(3). It is re- 
phrased to make clear that the harboring 
or concealing of an alien who has come to, 
entered, or remains in the United States in 
violation of law is prohibited. 

Paragraph (b)(4) is simply a restatement 
of existing section 1324(a)(4) with no sub- 
stantive change intended. 

All violations of subsection (b) are felonies 
and the punishment extends to a fine of up 
to $10,000 and imprisonment for up to five 
years, or both, for each alien in respect to 
whom any violation of the subsection occurs. 
The provision that it is a separate felony as 
to each alien involved, which also applies to 
violations of paragraph (a) (2). is carried for- 
ward from the present section 1324. The 
courts have specifically upheld indictments 
charging multiple counts of transportation of 
aliens and consecutive sentences even though 
all were transported at the same time and 
place. See Vega-Murrillo v. United States, 264 
F.2d 240 (9th Cir. 1959); Jones v. United 
States, 260 F.2d 89 (9th Cir. 1958). 

Subsection (c) narrows the exceptions that 
exist in present section 1324/b), providing for 
forfeiture of vehicles, vessels, and aircraft 
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used in the transportation of illegal aliens. 
The subsection closely follows the provisions 
of H.R. 8115 (96th Cong.) which was reported 
favorably by the Judiciary Committee. See 
Report No. 96-1395. 


Present INS forfeiture authority, enacted 
in 1978, and codified in 8 U.S.C. 1324(b) (1) 
(A) 1s too restrictive. For example, this sec- 
tion precludes the forfeiture of any vessel 
unless the Government can show that the 
owner, master or person in charge consented 
to or knew of the illegal use of the vessel. 
In many situations such knowledge or con- 
sent is impossible to demonstrate and is a 
burden of proof not borne by other Federal 
law enforcement agencies such as the Cus- 
toms Service and the Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration where proving such knowledge 
or consent is limited to seizures involving 
common carriers. 21 U.S.C. 881(8) (4) (A). 
Additionally, section 1324(b) presently re- 
quires INS to bear administrative and inci- 
dental expenses when it turns out that an 
innocent owner is involved even though the 
seizure was made in a good faith belief that 
it was warranted based on facts known to the 
INS at the time. No other enforcement agency 
with vehicle seizure authority is subjected 
to this type of liability. Compare Department 
of Justice Regulations for the Remission or 
Mitigation of Civil Forfeitures, 28 C.F.R. 9.7. 
Finally, present law provides that INS 1s re- 
quired to satisfy any valid lien or third party 
interest in the conveyance “without expense 
to the interest holder.” This creates little in- 
centive for mortgage lenders to exercise cau- 
tion in making loans for the purchase of con- 
veyances that could be used to transport 
illegal aliens. Compare 28 C.F.R. 9.7, provid- 
ing that a lienholder’s interest in the vehicle 
should be satisfied only after the Govern- 
ment's costs associated with the seizure and 
forfeiture have been deducted. The new sub- 
section (c) has the effect of leaving on the 
lienholder the normal burden of showing 
good faith, innocence, and lack of knowledge 
in order to obtain a remission or mitigation 
of the forfeiture. This is the procedure cur- 
rently followed pursuant to the customs and 
drug laws. Compare 28 C.F.R. 9.5 (b) and (c). 

Section 1324(c) (1) provides that any con- 
veyance used in or intended to be used in 
& violation of subsection (a) or (b) shall be 
seized and subject to forfeiture. This is a 
slight expansion on the authority provided 
in present section 1324(b)(1) in that it al- 
lows for seizure of a conveyance clearly in- 
tended to be used In the substantive offense 
as well as where it is used in committing 
8 substantive violation. Paragraph (c) (1) 
(A) exempts common carriers from forfeit- 
ure if the offense occurs while the convey- 
ance is being used as a common carrier un- 
less the owner, operator or other person in 
charge was a consenting party or privy to 
the illegal act. It is similar to a provision 
in the law providing for forfelture of con- 
veyances used to transport controlled sub- 
stances, 21 U.S.C. 881(a) (4) (A), and to a 
provision in 49 U.S.C. 782 providing for seiz- 
ure and forfeiture of conveyances used in 
transporting certain articles of contraband. 
Paragraph (c)(1)(B) carries forward exist- 
ing 8 U.S.C. 1324(b) (1) (B) providing that it 
is a defence to a forfeiture if the offense 
occurred while the conveyance was unlaw- 
fully in the possession of a person other 
than the owner in violation of law. 

Section 1324(c) (2) carries forward 8 U.S.C. 
1324(b)(3) providing that a conveyance 
subject to selzure may be seized without a 
warrant in circumstances where a warrant 1s 
not constitutionally required. Together with 
section 1324(c) (3), which makes provisions 
of the customs laws applicable by reference 
to seizures and forfeitures under this sec- 
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tion, section (c) (2) will allow the INS to 
seize vessels or other conveyances if an INS 
Officer has probaos!o cause to belleve the 
vessel is being used in violation of section 
1324. There is no need to determine whether 
the owner was Involved before making the 
seizure. Once a vessel Is seized, it 1s normally 
held by the government pending the actual 
judicial proceeding to perfect the forfeiture. 

Section 1324(c) (5) deals with the burden 
of proof tn the forfeiture action and is 
similar to 19 U.S.C. 1615 relating to customs 
forfeitures. It provides that initially the gov- 

rnment must show the probable cause that 
justified the selzure and the institution of 
the forfeiture action. In showing probable 
cause the government must produce evl- 
dence that the allens involved with the con- 
veyance did not produce evidence that the 
aliens involved with the conveyance did not 
have prior authorization to come to or re- 
main in the United States. In order to fore- 
stall any possible claim that the government 
must detain all undocumented aliens in- 
volved in a particular incident, the proposed 
bill lists three types of evidence that are 
prima facie evidence that the aliens Involved 
did not have such authorization. They are 
records of any administrative or judicial 
procesding concerning the alien’s status in 
which it was determined he had not recelved 
Authorization to come to or enter this coun- 
try, official records of the TNS or State De- 
partment show'ng that the allen had not re- 
celved such authorization, and testimony by 
an immigration officer having knowledge of 
the allen's status that the alien had not re- 
ceived such authorization. (An example of 
the last type of evidence might come from 
an INS officer who, by referring to notes or 
JNS records, can testify that a certain boat 
landed on a particular day with a particular 
illegal allen on it). Once the government 
shows probable cause for the seizure and 
the iInitlation of the forfeiture action, the 
burden of proof shifts to the claimant to 
show either that the conveyance was not 
used In a violation of the section or that the 
common carrier exception or the exception 
for convevences unlawfully in the hands of 
someone other than the owner applies. 

Section 1324(c)(4) provides for disposi- 
tion of the conveyance and the payment of 
costs and expenses. Tt is similar to provisions 
contained in the Controlled Substances Act, 
21 U.S.C. 881(e). 

Section 1324(d) concerns arrest authority 
for violations of sections 1324(9) and (b). Jt 
expands on the present provisions to allow 
not only TNS officers hut also other Federal 
and state law enforcement officers to make 
arrests. Occasionally, alien smugglers are 
first. spotted in the act by state law enforce- 
ment officers and this provision allows them 
to make an arrest. 

TITLE IX: THE LABOR CERTIFICATION ACT 

This title amends section 212(n) (14) of 
the Tmm!eration and Nationality Act, the 
labor certifieation provision. The bill pro- 
vides for the exclusion of aliens wnder the 
third (exceptional) and sixth (skilled or un- 
skilled labor) preference caterortes or the 
nonpreference catezory unless the Depart- 
ment, of Lnbor certifies that there are not 
sufficient workers available in the alien’s oc- 
cupation and that the employment of aliens 
in such occupations will not adversely affert 
the wares end working conditions of wori- 
ers in the Untted States similarly employed. 
In making such determinations, the Secre- 
tary of Labor may use labor market in- 
formation without reference to the specific 
Job opportunity for which the certification is 
sought. Decisions of the Secretary of Labor 
made pursuant to this section would be sub- 
lect to only limited review by the courts. The 
Secretary may walve the requirement of an 
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offer of employment for an alien of excep- 
tional ability. 
TITLE X; THE EMERGENCY INSTRUCTION ACT 


The proposed amendment to subsection 
(f) of section 212 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1182(f)), would 
add five new paragraphs. The first new para- 
graph (f)(2) would authorize the President 
to enter into arrangements with foreign 
countries for the purpose of preventing il- 
legal migration to the United States. Such 
arrangements could, for example, authorize 
the Coast Guard to stop foreign flag vessels 
on the high seas to determine whether such 
vessels are destined for the United States 
and are carrying undocumented aliens who 
are not entitled to enter the United States. 
Under existing international law, the regu- 
lation of a vessel in international waters 1s 
normally the sole responsibility of the nation 
whose flag the vessel flles. See United States 
v. Postal, 589 F.2d 862, 869 (5th Cir. 1979). A 
corollary is that foreign flag vessels are gen- 
erally accorded the right to undisturbed 
navigation on international waters. This rule 
of non-interference 1s given formal recogni- 
tion by the Convention on the High Seas, 13 
U.S.T. 2312, T.LA.S. No. 5200 (entered into 
force September 30, 1962). Thus, except in a 
few limited situations, before a foreign flag 
vessel can be stopped on the high seas, the 
&uthorization of the foreign government 
must be obtained. This paragraph would 
authorize the President to enter into ar- 
rangements with foreign countries whereby 
they will agree to consent to the stopping 
of their flag vessels in order to determine 
whether such vessel is destined for the 
United States and is carrying undocumented 
aliens or allens who are otherwise not en- 
titled to enter the United States. 


This paragraph also authorizes the Presi- 
dent to direct the Coast Guard or other fed- 
eral agency to stop foreign flag vessels where 
the foreign country has entered into an ar- 
rangement with the United States Govern- 
ment authorizing such action. The word 
"arrangement" was used instead of “agree- 
ment" to indicate that a formal agreement 
with a foreign country is not necessary but 
that 1t could be done on an ad hoc basis. 


This paragraph also provides that after 
stopping a vessel, the Coast Guard or other 
federal agency may make inquiries of those 
on board, examine documents, and take other 
actions to establish the registry, condition 
and destination of the vessel and the status 
of those on board the vessel. Tf the circnm- 
stances Indicate that an offense against 
United States immigration laws, or an of- 
fense against the laws of a foreign country 
with which the United States has an agree- 
ment to assist is being committed, the vessel 
and the passengers may be returned to the 
country from whence they came or to some 
other reasonable location. However, if a per- 
son qualifies as a refugee under the United 
Nations Convention and Protocol Relating to 
Refugees, 19 U.S.T. 6223, T.T A.S. 6577, he can- 
not be returned to a country where his life 
or freedom 1s threatened on account of his 
race, religion, nationality, membership in a 
particular social groun, or political opinion. 

The third new paragraph (f) (4), authorizes 
the Attorney General to establish procedures 
for determining the admissibility of those 
allens who have not landed in the United 
States. This will permit the Attorney Gen- 
eral to set up expedited procedures in deter- 
mining the admissibility of such aliens. Tt. is 
exvected that such determinations will take 
place on the detained vessels or on the Coast 
Guard vessels. 

In addition, this paragraph would author- 
ize the President to furnish assistance to a 
foreign country for the purpose of controlling 
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the immigration of persons from such coun- 
try to the United States. 

The second new paragraph (f) (3), would 
authorize the President to direct the Coast 
Guard or any other a::propriate federal agen- 
cy, including components of the Department 
of Defense to stop on the high seas vessels 
of tho United States, vessels subject to 
United States Jurisdiction, or foreign flag ves- 
sels if the United States Government has an 
arrangement with such country authorizing 
such action. Of course, once a foreign flag 
vessel enters the territorial waters of the 
United States it can be stopped without ob- 
taining the consent of the foreign country. 
The statute does not require the President to 
direct the stopping of each vessel but he may 
direct the stopping of a particular class of 
vessels. 

Presently, the courts have upheld against 
Fourth Amendment challenges, the right of 
the Coast Guard under 14 U.S.C. 89(a) to 
stop and board American flag vessels for 
administrative documentation and safety 
checks without a warrant and In the absence 
of suspicion of criminal activity. United 
States v. Arra, 630 F.2d 836 (1st Cir. 1980); 
United States v. Demanett, 629 F.2d 862 (3d 
Clr. 1980) (approving documentation 
checks); United States v. Hilton, 619 F.2d 127 
{ist Cir. 1980); United States v. Harper, 617 
F.2d 35 (4th Cir. 1980); United States v. War- 
ren, 578 F.2d 1058, 1064-1065 (5th Cir. 1978) 
(en banc). Likewise, the courts have upheld 
the authority of the Coast Guard under 14 
U.S.C. 89(a) to board stateless vessels. United 
States v. Rubies, 612 F.2d 397, 403 (9th Cir. 
1979) (boarding allowed at least for the 
limited purpose of determining the identity 
of the vessel); United States v. Dominguez, 
604 F.2d 304 (4th Cir. 1979) (boarding al- 
lowed because a stateless vessel is subject to 
tho Jurisdiction of the United States for the 
purpose of enforcing its law); United States 
v. Postal, supra. 

It is well established that aliens not at our 
borders who seek to come here have no en- 
forceable procedural protections. The courts 
can neither review the denial of a visa nor 
compel & consular officer to adjudicate such 
an application. Wan Shih Hsieh v. Kiley, 569 
F.2d 1179 (2d Ctr. 19178) ; Gomez v. Kissinger, 
534 F.2d 518 (2nd Ctr. 1976), cert. denied, 
429 U.S. 897 (1976); Burrafato v. United 
States Department of State, 523 F.2d 554 
(2d Cir. 1976), cert. denied, 424 U.S. 910 
(1976); Loza-Bedoya v. INS, 410 F.2d 343 
(9th Cir. 1969); U.S. ez rel. Ulrich v. Kel- 
logg. 30 F.2d 984 (D.C. Cir, 1929), cert. denied, 
279 U.S. 868 (1929); U.S. er rel. London v. 
Phelps, 22 F.2d 288 (24d Cir. 1927), cert denied, 
276 U.S. 630 (1928); Licea-Gomez v. Pilliod, 
193 F. Supp. 577 (N.D. Ill. 1960); see Klein- 
dienst v. Mandell, 408 U.S. 753, 762 (1972). 
Thus by making the admissibility determina- 
tion before the allens have landed in the 
United States, the aliens will not be entitled 
to such protections as judicial review of the 
admissibility determination or a hearing be- 
fore an immigration Judge. 

While paragraph (f) (4) would permit the 
utilization of procedures designed to expedite 
the adjudication of exclusion and refugee 
claims, 1t would not absolve the Govern- 
ment from the responsibility to make admis- 
sion ond refugee determinations and thus 
will not amount to an abrogation of our 
treaty oblirations In this area. Also, since the 
Attorney General is authorized to set up pro- 
ce?ures for making exclusion and refugee 
determinations, he can set up different pro- 
cedures for different types of cases. Thus 
those undocumented aliens who claim to be 
United States citizens or to be lawfully ad- 
mitted allens may receive different review 
than that afforded aliens who have no color- 
able claims for admission into the United 
States, 
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The fourth new paragraph (f) (5), makes 
clear that nothing contained in this section 
shall be interpreved as linuting in any way 
the President from exercising nis Constitu- 
tional powers. 

Finally, new paragraph (f)(6) sets forth 
the dennitions ior tne terms “vessel of the 
United States" and "vessel subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States" by cross 
referencing to title 21, United States Code, 
section 9oob which defines these terms. 


AMENDMENTS TO THZ IMMIGRATION AND 
NATIONALITY ACT* 


(As Amended September 1, 1980) 
(Act of June 27, 1952; 66 Stat. 163; 8 U.S.C. 
1101 et seq.) 
JUDICIAL REVIEW OF ORDERS OF DEPORTATION 
AND EXCLUSION 


Sec, 106. [8 U.S.C. 11058] (a) The proce- 
dure prescribed by, and all the provisions of 
the Act of December 29, 19,0, as amended '* 
(64 Stat. 1129; 68 Stat. 961; 5 U.S.C. 1031 et 
seq.), shall apply to, and shall be the sole 
and exclusive procedure for, the judicial re- 
view of all final orders of deportation hereto- 
fore or hereafter made against aliens within 
the United States pursuant to administrative 
proceedings under section 242(b) of this Act 
or comparable provisions of any prior Act, 
except that— 

[(1) & petition for review may be filed not 
later than six months from the date of the 
final deportation order or from the effective 
date of this section, whichever 1s the later| 

i] 

; (1) “A petition for review may be filed not 
later than 30 days jrom the date of the final 
deportation order or jrom the effective date 
of this section, whichever is the later.” 

(2) the venue of any petition for review 
under this section shall be in the judicial 
circuit in which the administrative proceed- 
ings before a special inquiry officer were con- 
ducted in whole or in part, for in the judicial 
circuit wherein is the residence, as defined 
in this Act, of the petitioner, but not in more 
than one circuit; 

(3) the action shall be brought against 
the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, as respondent. Service of the petition to 
review shall be made upon the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States and upon the official 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice in charge of the Service district in which 
the office of the clerk of the court is located. 
The service of the petition for review upon 
such official of the Service shall stay the 
deportation of the alien pending determina- 
tion of the petition by the court, unless the 
court otherwise directs; 

(4) except as provided in clause (B) of 
paragraph (5) of this subsection, the petition 
shall be determined solely upon the adminis- 
trative record upon which the deportation 
order is based and the Attorney General’s 
findings of fact, if supported by reasonable, 
substantial, and probative evidence on the 
record considered as a whole, shall be con- 
clusive; 

(5) whenever any petitioner, who seeks 
review of an order under this section, claims 
to be a national of the United States and 
makes a showing that his claim is not fri- 
volous, the court shall (A) pass upon the 
issues presented when it appears from the 
pleadings and affidavits filed by the parties 
that no genuine issue of material fact is 
presented; or (B) where a genuine issue of 
material fact as to the petitioner's national- 
ity 1s presented, transfer the proceedings to 
& United States district court for the district 
where the petitioner has his residence for 
hearing do novo of the nationality claim 


*Material to be deleted is enclosed with 
brackets; new language is italicized. 
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and determination as if such proceedings 
were originally initiated in the district court 
under tne provisions of section 2201 of title 
28, United States Code. Any such petitioner 
shall not be entitled to have such issue de- 
termined under section 360(a) of this Act 
or otherwise; 


(6) if the validity of a deportation order 
has not been judicially determined, its va- 
lidity may be challenged in a criminal pro- 
ceeding against the alien for violation of 
subsection (d) or (e) of section 212 of this 
Act only by separate motion for judicial 
review before trial. Such motion shall be 
determined by the court without a jury and 
before the trial of the general issue. When- 
ever à claim to United States nationality 
is made in such motion, and in the opinion 
of the court, a genuine issue of material 
fact as to the alien’s nationality is pre- 
sented, the court shall accord him a hear- 
ing de novo on the nationality claim and 
determine that issue as if proceedings had 
been initiated under the provisions of sec- 
tion 2201 of title 28, United States Code. 
Any such alien shall not be entitled to have 
such issue determined under section 360(a) 
of this Act or otherwise. if no such hearing 
de novo a3 to nationality is conducted, the 
determination shall be made solely upon the 
administrative record upon which the de- 
portation order is based and the Attorney 
General's findings of fact, if supported by 
reasonable, substantial and probative evi- 
dence on the record considered as a whole, 
shall be conclusive. If the deportation order 
is held invalid, the court shall dismiss the 
indictment and the United States shall have 
the right to appeal to the court of appeals 
within thirty days. The procedure on such 
appeals shall be as provided in the Federal 
rules of criminal procedure. No petition for 
review under this section may be filed by 
any alien during the pendency of a criminal 
proceeding against such alien for violation 
of subsection (d) or (e) of section 242 of 
this Act; 


(7) nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to require the Attorney General to 
defer deportation of an alien after the issu- 
ance of a deportation order because of the 
right of judicial review of the order granted 
by this section, or to relieve any alien from 
compliance with subsections (d) and (e) of 
section 242 of this Act. Nothing contained 
in this section shall be construed to pre- 
clude the Attorney General from detaining 
or continuing to detain an alien or from 
taking him into custody pursuant to subsec- 
tion (c) of section 242 of this Act at any 
time after the issuance of a deportation 
order. 


(8) it shall not be necessary to print the 
record or any part thereof, or the briefs, 
and the court shall review the proceedings on 
& typewritten record and on typewritten 
briefs; and 

(9) any alien held in custody pursuant to 
an order of deportation may obtain judicial 
review thereof by habeas corpus proceedings. 

T TLE II— MM'"GRAT ON 
CHAPTER 1—SELECTION SYSTEM 
NUMERIAL LIMITATIONS 

Sec. 201. [8 U.S.C. 1151] [ (a) Exclusive of 
special immigrants defined in section 101 (a) 
(27). immediate relatives specified in sub- 
section (b) of this section, and aliens who 
are admitted or granted asylum under sec- 
tion 207 or 208, the number of aliens born 
in any forelgn state or dependent area who 
may be issued immigrant visas or who may 
otherwise acquire the status of an alien law- 
fully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence, shall not in any of 
the first three quarters of any fiscal year 
exceed a total of seventy-two thousand and 
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shall not in any fiscal year exceed two hun- 
dred and seventy thousand. | 


(a)(1) Exclusive of special immigrants 
defined in section 101(a)(27), tmmediate 
Tevacives specified im subsection (b) of this 
secc.on, aliens who are admitted or granted 
asylum under section 207 or 208, and aliens 
described 1n paragraph (2) of this subsec- 
tion, the number of aliens who may be 
issued immigrant visas or who may other- 
wise acquire the siatus of an alten law- 
Juliy adinitted to the United States for 
permanent residence, shall not in any of 
the first three quarters of any fiscal year 
exceed a total of sixty-one thousand and 
shall not in any fiscal year exceed two hun- 
dred thirty thousand. 

(2) Exclusive of special immigrants de- 
fined in section 191 (a) (27), immediate rela- 
tives specified in section 201(b), and aliens 
who are admitted or granted asylum under 
section 270 or 208, the number of aliens 
chargeable (as provided in section 202(b)) 
to any single foreign state contiguous to the 
United States who may be issued immigrant 
visas or who may otherwise acquire the 
status of an alien lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence shall 
noi in any of the first three quarters of any 
fiscal year exceed. a total of eleven thousand 
Gnd shall not in any fiscal year exceed a 
total of forty thousand: Provided, however, 
that, if in any fiscal year, the number of 
aliens chargeable to either contiguous 
foreign state who are issued immigrant 
visas and otherwise acquire the status of an 
alien iawfully admitted to the United States 
Jor permanent residence is less than forty 
thousand, in the nert following fiscal year 
the number of aliens from the other con- 
tiguous foreign state who may be issued im- 
migrant visas or otherwise acquire the status 
of an alien lawfully admitted to the United 
States shall be increased by an amount equal 
to the difference between forty thousand and 
such number. In such a case, the limitation 
prescribed for such foreign state for each 
of the first three quarters of such fiscal year 
shall be increased by an appropriate propor- 
tional amount. 

(b) The “Immediate relatives” referred to 
in subsection (a) of this section shall mean 
the children, spouses, and parents of s citi- 
zen of the United States: Provided, That in 
the case o* parents, such citizen must be at 
least twenty-one years of age. The immediate 
relatives specified in this subsection who are 
otherw!:e cualified for admission an immi- 
grant shall be admitted as such, without 
regard to the numerical limitations in this 
Act. 


NUMERICAL LIMITATICN TO ANY SINGLE 
FOREIGN STATE 


See. 202. [8 U.S.C. 1152] [(8) No person 
shall receive any preference or priority or be 
discriminated egainst in the issuance of an 
immigrant visa beczuse of his race, sex, 
nationality, place of birth, or place of resi- 
dence, except as specifically provided in sec- 
tion 101(a) (27), section 201(b), and section 
203: Provided, That the total number of im- 
migrant visas mede available to natives of 
eny single foreign state under paragraphs 
(1) through (7) of section 203(a) shall not 
exceed 29,000 in any fiscal year.] 

(a) No person shall receive any preference 
or priority or be discriminated against in the 
issuance of an immigrant visa because of his 
race, sez, nationality, place of birth, or place 
of residence, excent as specifically provided in 
section 101(a) (27), section 201(b), and sec- 
tion 203: Provided, that the total number of 
immigrant visas made available to natives of 
an single foreign state (other than a foreign 
state contiguous to the United States) under 
paragraphs (1) through (7) of section 203 
(a) shall not exceed 20,000 in any fiscal year, 
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(b) Each independent country, self-gov- 
erning dominion, mandated territory, and 
territory under the international trusteeship 
system of the United Nations, other than the 
United States and its outlying possessions 
shall be treated as a separate foreign state 
for the purposes of the numerical limitation 
set forth in the proviso to subsection (a) of 
this section when approved by the Secretary 
of State. All other inhabited lands shall be 
attributed to a foreign state specified by the 
Secretary of State. For the purposes of this 
Act the foreign state to which an immigrant 
is chargeable shall be determined by birth 
within such foreign state except that (1) an 
alien child, when accompanied by his alien 
parent or parents, may be charged to the 
same foreign state as the accompanying 
parent or of either accompanying parent if 
such parent has received or would be quali- 
fied for an immigrant visa, if necessary to 
prevent the separation of the child from the 
accompanying parent or parents, and if the 
foreign state to which such parent has been 
or would be chargeable has not exceeded the 
numerical limitation set forth in the proviso 
to subsection (a) of this section for that 
fiscal year; (2) if an alien is chargeable toa 
different foreign state from that of his ac- 
companying spouse, the foreign state to 
which such alien is chargeable may, if neces- 
sary to prevent the separation of husband 
and wife, be determined by the foreign state 
of the accompanying spouse, if such spouse 
has received or would be qualified for an im- 
migrant visa and if the foreign state to which 
such spouse has been or would be chargeable 
has not exceeded the numerical limitation 
set forth in the proviso to subsection (a) of 
this section for that fiscal year; (3) an alien 
born in the United States shall be considered 
as having been born in the country of which 
he is a citizen or subject, or if he is not a 
citizen or sub'ect of any country then in the 
last foreign country in which he had his resi- 
dence as determined bv the consular officer; 
[and] (4) an alien born within any foreign 
state in which neither of his parents was 
born and in which neither of his parents had 
& residence at the time of such alien's birth 
may be charged to the foreign state of elther 
parent. 


(c) Any 1mmigrant born in & colony or 
other component or dependent area of a 
foreign state overseas from the foreign state, 
other than a special immigrant, as defined 
in section 101(a) (27), or an immediate rela- 
tive of a United States citizen, as defined in 
section 201(b), shall be chargeable for the 
purpose of the limitation set forth in sec- 
tion 202(a), to the foreign state, and the 
number of immigrant visas available to each 
such colony or other component or depend- 
ent area shall not exceed six hundred in any 
one fiscal year. 


(d) Tn the case of any change in the terri- 
torial limits of foreign states, the Secretary 
of State shall upon recognition of such 
change, issue appropriate instructions to all 
diplomatic and consular offices. 

(e) Whenever the maximum number of 
visas have been made available under sec- 
tion 202 to natives of any single foreien state 
as defined in subsection (b) of this section 
or any dependent area as defined in sub- 
section (c) of this section in anv fiscal year, 
in the next following fiscal vear a number 
of visas, not to exceed 20.000, in the case 
of a foreign state or 600 in the case of a 
dependent area, shall be made available and 
allocated as follows: 

(1) Visas shall first be made available, in 
& number not to exceed 20 per centum of the 
number specified in this subsection, to quali- 
fied immigrants who are the unmarried sons 
or daughters of citizens of the United States. 
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(2) Visas shall next be made available, in 
& number not to exceed 26 per centum of 
the number specified in this subsection, plus 
any visas not required for the classes speci- 
fied in paragraph (1), to qualified immi- 
grants who are the spouses, unmarried 
sons, or unmarried daughters of an alien 
lawfully admitted for permanent residence. 

(3) Visas shall next be made available, in 
& number not to exceed 10 per centum of 
the number specified in this subsection, to 
qualified immigrants who are members of the 
professions, or who because of their excep- 
tional ability in the sciences or the arts will 
substantially benefit prospectively the na- 
tional economy, cultural interests, or wel- 
fare of the United States, and whose serv- 
ices in the professions, sciences, or arts are 
sought by an employer in the United States. 

(4) Visas shall next be made avallable, in 
& number not to exceed 10 per centum of 
the number specified in this subsection, plus 
any visas not required for the classes speci- 
fied in paragraphs (1) through (3), to quali- 
fied immigrants who are the married sons or 
the married daughters of citizens of the 
United States. 

(5) Visas shall next be made available, in 
& number not to exceed 21 per centum of 
the number specified in this subsection, plus 
any visas not required for the classes speci- 
fied in paragraphs (1) through (4), to quali- 
fied immigrants, who are the brothers or 
sisters of citizers of the United States, pro- 
vided such citizens are at least twenty-one 
years of age. 

(6) Visas shall next be made available, in 
a number not to exceed 10 per centum of the 
number specified in this subsection, to quall- 
fied immigrants capable of performing speci- 
fied skilled or unskilled labor, not of a tem- 
porary or seasonal nature, for which a short- 
age of employable and willing persons exists 
in the United States. 

(7) Visas so allocated but not required for 
the classes specified in paragraphs (1) 
through (6) shall be made available to other 
qualified immigrants strictly in the chrono- 
logical order in which they qualify. 

ASYLUM PROCEDURE 

Sec. 208. [8 U.S.C. 1158] [(8) The Attor- 
ney General shall establish a procedure for 
an alien physically present in the United 
States or at a land border or port of entry, 
irrespective of such alien's status, to apply 
for asylum, and the alien may be granted 
asylum in the discretion of the Attorney 
General if the Attorney General determines 
that such alien is a refugee within the 
meaning of section 101 (a) (42) (A). 

(b) Asylum granted under subsection (a) 
may be terminated if the Attorney General, 
pursuant to such regulations as the Attorney 
General may prescribe, determines that the 
alien is no longer a refugee within the mean- 
ing of section 101(a)(42)(A) owing to a 
change in circumstances in the alien's coun- 
try of nationality or, in the case of an alien 
having no nationality, in the country in 
which the alien last habitually resided. 

(c) A spouse or child (as defined in sec- 
tion 101(b)(1) (A), (B), (C), (D), or (E)) 
of an alien who is granted asylum under 
subsection (a) may, if not otherwise eligible 
for asylum under such subsection, be 
granted the same status as the alien if ac- 
companying, or following to join, such 
alien.] 

(a)(1). An anplication for asylum may be 
made by any alien physically present in the 
United States or at a land border or port of 
entry. An alien may be granted asylum by 
an asylum officer under paragraph (2) of 
this subsection. if (A) the asulum officer 
determines that the alien is a refugee within 
the meaning of section 101(a)(42)(A); (B) 
the alien is not firmly resettled in any foreign 
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country; (C) the alien is not inadmissible 
under the provisions oj paragraphs (27), 
(29), or (33) of section 212(a), or so much 
of paragraph 23 of section z12(a) as rela.es 
to trafficking; (D) the alien has mot been 
convicted. by final judgment of a paraculariy 
serious crime and does not constitute a dan- 
ger to the community; and (E) there are no 
serious reasons for considering that the alien 
has committed a serious nonpolitical crime 
outside the United States prior to the arrival 
of the alien in the United States. 


(2) Eligibility for asylum shall be deter- 
mined by an asylum officer, who shall serve 
at the direction of the Commissioner, and 
who shall perform such other duties as the 
Commáíssioner may prescribe, except for the 
investigation or prosecution of any case 
under section 235 or 242 of this Act. An 
alien seeking asylum shall appear bejore the 
asylum officer in an informal, nonadversary 
interview, and may be accompanied by coun- 
sel at no expense and no delay to the gov- 
ernment. Counsel may advise the alien dur- 
ing the interview but shall not otherwise 
participate in the interview. The asylum 
officer may administer oaths and call wit- 
nesses, and request information on an appli- 
cation from any government agency, includ- 
ing information classified under Executive 
Order No. 12065 (50 U.S.C. nt. 401). A record 
of the proceedings shall be made in accord- 
ance with this section, and under such reg- 
ulations as the Attorney General shall pre- 
scribe. The procedures set forth in this 
section shall be the sole and exclusive pro- 
cedures for determining asylum. The deter- 
mination of the asylum officer shall be final 
and shall not be subject to further adminis- 
trative appeal or review, except that either 
the Commissioner or the Attorney General 
may require that bhe decision of an asylum 
officer be certified to him for review. 

(3) The burden of vroof shall be on the 
alien to establish that he qualifies for asy- 
lum under this section. 

(4) No alien who meets the refugee defi- 
nition set forth in section 101(a)(42)(A), 
and who meets the requirements of subsec- 
tions (1)(C), (D), and (E) of this section 
shall be returned to the country or place 
where he would face persecution, as deter- 
mined by the asylum officer. 

(5) An alien against whom proceedings 
are instituted under section 236 or 242 of 
this Act, who has not previously made a 
claim for asylum, must make any aprlica- 
tion for asylum to the asylum officer under 
this section within 14 days of the service of 
the notice instituting such proceedings. An 
alien who does not make such a timely claim 
shall not be allowed to initiate an asylum 
claim absent a clear showing of charged cir- 
cumstances in the country of the alien's 
nationality, or in the case of an alien having 
no nationality, the country of the alien’s last 
habitual residence. 

(6) An asylum officer may not reopen a 
proceeding under this section ercevt upon 
a clear showing of changed circumstances in 
the country of the alien’s nationality, or in 
the case of an alien having no nationality, 
the country of the alien’s last habitual 
residence. 

(b) Asylum granted under subsection (a) 
may be terminated if the Attorney General, 
pursuant to such regulations as the Attor- 
ney General may prescribe, determines that 
the alien is (A) no longer a refugee within 
the meaning of section 101(a) (42) (A) owing 
to a change in circumstances in the alien's 
country of nationality or in the case of an 
alien having no nationality, in the country 
in which the alien last habitually resided; 
or (B) the alien was not a refugee within 
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the meaning of section 101(a) (42) (A) at the 
time he was granted asylum; or (C) the 
alien is no longer eligible for asylum on any 
of the grounds set forth in (a)(1) above. 


(c) A spouse or child (as defined in sec- 
tion 101(b) (1) (A), (B), (C), (D), or (E)) 
of an alien who is granted asylum under 
subsection (a) may, if not otherwise eligible 
for asylum under such subsection, be 
granted the same status as the alien if ac- 
companying, or following to join, such alien. 


(d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, a denial of an application for asylum 
and the procedures established to adjudicate 
asylum claims under this section shall be 
subject to judicial review only in a proceed- 
ing challenging the validity of an exclusion 
or deportation order as provided for in sec- 
tion 106(a)(1) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, 8 U.S.C. 1105a, and shall not 
be subject to review under 5 U.S.C. 702. The 
denial of an application for asylum may be 
set aside, or the cause remanded for further 
proceedings, only upon a showing that such 
denial was arbitrary and capricious, or was 
otherwise not in accordance with law. 


GENERAL CLASSES OF ALIENS INELIGIBLE TO 
RECEIVE VISAS AND EXCLUDED FROM ADMIS- 
SION; WAIVERS OF INADMISSIBILITY 


Sec, 212. [8 U.S.C. 1182] (a) Except as 
otherwise provided in this Act, the follow- 
ing classes of aliens shall be ineligible to 
receive visas and shall be excluded from ad- 
mission into the United States: 

(1) Aliens who are mentally retarded; 

(2) Aliens who are insane; 

(3) Aliens who have had one or more at- 
tacks of insanity; 

(4) Aliens afflicted with psychopathic per- 
sonality, or sexual deviation, or a mental 
defect; 

(5) Aliens who are narcotic drug addicts 
or chronic alcoholics; 

(6) Allens who are afflicted with any 
dangerous contagious disease; 


(7) Aliens not comprehended within any 
of the foregoing classes who are certified by 
the examining surgeon as having a physical 
defect, disease, or disability, when determined 
by the consular or immigration officer to be 
of such a nature that it may affect, the 
ability of the alien to earn a living, unless 
the alien affirmatively establishes that he will 
not have to earn a living; 


(8) Aliens who are paupers, professional 
beggars, or vagrants; 

(9) Aliens who have been convicted of a 
crime involving moral turpitude (other than 
& purely political offense), or aliens who 
admit having committed such a crime, or 
aliens who admit committing acts which 
constitute the essential elements of such 
a crime; except that aliens who have com- 
mitted only one such crime while under 
the age of eighteen years may be granted 
a visa and admitted if the crime was 
committed more than five years prior 
to the date of the application for a visa 
or other documentation, and more than 
five years prior to date of application for a 
visa or other documentation, and more than 
five years prior to date of application for 
admission to the United States, unless the 
crime resulted in confinement in a prison or 
correctional institution, in which case such 
alien must have been released from such 
confinement more than five years prior to the 
date of the application for a visa or other 
documentation, and for admission, to the 
United States. Any alien who would be ex- 
cludable because of the conviction of a mis- 
demeanor classifiable as a petty offense un- 
der the provisions of section 1(3) of, tit'e 
18, United States Code, by reason of the 
punishment actually imvosed, or who would 
be excludable as one who admits the com- 
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mission of an offense that js classifiable as a 
misdemeanor under the provisions of section 
1(2) of title 18, United States Code, by rea- 
son of the punishment which might have 
been imposed upon him, may be granted a 
visa and admitted to the United States if 
otherwise admissible: Provided, That the 
alien has committed only one such offense, 
or admits the commission of acts which con- 
stitute the essential elements of only one 
such offense. 


(10) Aliens who have been convicted of 
two or more offenses (other than purely 
political offenses), regardless of whether the 
conviction was in a single trial or whether 
the offenses arose from a single scheme of 
misconduct and regardless of whether the of- 
fenses involved moral turpitude, for which 
the aggregate sentences to confinement actu- 
ally imposed were five years or more; 


(11) Allens who are polygamists or who 
practice polygamy or advocate the practice 
of polygamy; 

(12) Aliens who are prostitutes or who 
have engaged in prostitution, or aliens com- 
ing to the United States solely, principally, 
or incidentally to engage in prostitution; 
aliens who directly or indirectly procure or 
attempt to procure, or who have procured or 
attempted to procure or to import, prosti- 
tutes or persons for the purpose of prostitu- 
tion or for any other immoral purpose; and 
aliens who are or have been supported by, or 
receive or have received, in whole or in part, 
the proceeds of prostitution or aliens com- 
ing to the United States to engage in any 
other unlawful commercialized vice, whether 
or not related to prostitution; 

(13) Aliens coming to the United States to 
engage in any immoral sexual act; 


(14) Aliens seeking to enter the United 
States, for the purpose of performing skilled 
or unskilled labor, unless the Secretary of 
Labor has determined and certified to the 
Secretary of State and the Attorney General 
that (A) there are not sufficient workers who 
are able, willing, qualified (or equally quali- 
fied in the case of aliens who are members of 
the teaching profession or who have excep- 
tional ability in the sciences or the arts), and 
available at the time of application for a 
visa and admission to the United States and 
at the place where the alien is to perform 
such skilled or unskilled labor, and (B) the 
employment of such aliens will not adversely 
affect the wages and working conditions of 
the workers in the United States similarly 
employed. The exclusion of aliens under this 
paragraph shall apply to preference immi- 
grant allens described in section 203(a) (3) 
and (6), and to nonpreference immigrant 
aliens described in section 203(a) (7); 


(15) Aliens who, in the opinion of the con- 
sular officer at the time of application for a 
visa, or in the opinion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral at the time of application for admission, 
are likely at any time to become public 
charges; 

(16) Aliens who have been excluded from 
admission and deported and who again seek 
admission within one year from the date of 
such deportation, un'ess prior to their re- 
embarkation at a place outside the United 
States or their attempt to be admitted from 
forei"n contiguous territory the Attorney 
General has consented to their reapplying 
for admission; 


(17) Aliens who have been arrested and de- 
ported, or who have fallen into distress and 
have been removed pursuant to this or any 
prior act, or who have been removed as alien 
enemies, or who have been removed at Gov- 
ernment expense in lieu of deportation pur- 
suent to section 242/b), unless prior to their 
embarkation or reembarkation at a place 
outside the United States or their attempt to 
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be admitted from foreign contiguous ter- 
ritory the Attorney General has consented to 
their applying or reapplying for admission; 

(18) Aliens who are stowaways; 

(19) Any alien who seeks to procure, or 
has sought to procure, or has procured a visa 
or other documentation, or seeks to enter the 
United States, by fraud or by willfully mis- 
representing a material fact; 


(20) Except as otherwise specifically pro- 
vided in this Act, any immigrant who at the 
time of application for admission is not in 
possession of a valid unexpired immigrant 
visa, reentry permit, border crossing identifi- 
cation card, or other valid entry document 
required by this Act, and a valid unexpired 
passport, or other suitable travel document, 
or document of identity and nationality, if 
such document is required under the regula- 
tions issued by the Attorney General pur- 
suant to section 211 (a); 


(21) Except as otherwise specifically pro- 
vided in this Act, any immigrant at the time 
of application for admission whose visa has 
been issued without compliance with the 
provisions of section 203; 


(22) Aliens who are ineligible to citizen- 
ship, except allens seeking to enter as non- 
immigrants; or persons who have departed 
from or who have remained outside the 
United States to avoid or evade training or 
service in the armed forces in time of war or 
& period declared by the President to be a 
national emergency, except aliens who were 
at the time of such departure nonimmigrant 
aliens and who seek to reenter the United 
States as nonimmigrants; 


(23) Any alien who has been convicted of 
a violation of, or a conspiracy to violate, any 
law or regulation relating to the illicit pos- 
session of or traffic in narcotic drugs or 
marihuana, or who has been convicted of a 
violation of, or a conspiracy to violate, any 
law or regulation governing or controlling 
the taxing, manufacture, production, com- 
pounding, transportation, sale, exchange, 
dispensing, giving away, importation, ex- 
portation, or the possession for the purpose 
of the manufacture, production, compound- 
ing, transportation, sale, exchange, dispens- 
ing, giving away, importation, or exportation 
of opium, coca leaves, heroin, marihuana, or 
any salt derivative or preparation of opium 
or coca leaves, or isonipecaine or any addic- 
tion-forming or addiction-sustaining opiate; 
or any alien who the consular officer or im- 
migration officers know or have reason to be- 
lieve is or has been an illicit trafficker in any 
of the aforementioned drugs; 

(24) Aliens (other than aliens described in 
101(a) (27) (A) and aliens born in the West- 
ern Hemisphere) who seek admission from 
foreign contiguous territory or adjacent is- 
lands, having arrived there on a vessel or 
aircraft of a nonsienatory line, or if signa- 
tory, a noncomplying transportation line 
under section 238(a) and who have not 
resided for at least two years subsequent to 
such arrival in such territory or adjacent 
islands; 

(25) Aliens (other than aliens who have 
been lawfvlly admitted for permanent r*si- 
dence and who are returning from a tem- 
porary visit abroad) over sixteen vears of age, 
physically capable of reading, who cannot 
reed and understand some language or dia- 
lect; 

(28) Any nonimmigrant who 1s not in pos- 
session of (A) a passport valid for a mini- 
mum period of six months from the date of 
the expiration of the initial neriod of his 
admission or contemplated initial period of 
stay authorizing him to return to the coun- 
try from which he came or to proceed to 
end enter some other country during such 
period; and (B) at the time of application 
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for admission a valid nonimmigrant visa or 
border crossing identification card; 

(27) Aliens who the consular officer or the 
Attorney General knows or has reason to be- 
lieve seek to enter the United States solely, 
principally, or incidentally to engage in 
activities which would be prejudicial to the 
public interest, or endanger the welfare, 
safety, or security of the United States; 

(28) Aliens who are, or at any time have 
been, members of any of the following 
classes: 

(A) Aliens who are anarchists; 

(B) Aliens who advocate or teach, or who 
are members of or affiliated with any orga- 
nization that advocates or teaches, opposi- 
tion to all organized government; 

(C) Alens who are members of or affiliated 
with (i) the Communist Party of the United 
States, (il) any other totalitarian party of 
the United States, (iii) the Communist 
Political Association, (iv) the Communist or 
any other totalitarian party of any State of 
the United States, of any foreign state, or of 
any political or geographical subdivision of 
any foreign state, (v) any section, subsidiary, 
branch, affiliate, or subdivision of any such 
association or party, or (vi) the direct pred- 
ecessors or successors of any such associa- 
tion or party, regardless of what name such 
group or organization may have used, may 
now bear, or may hereafter adopt: Provided, 
That nothing in this paragraph, or in any 
other provision of this Act, shall be con- 
strued as declaring that the Communist 
Party does not advocate the overthrow of the 
Government of the United States by force, 
violence, or other unconstitutional means; 


(D) Aliens not within any of the other 
provisions of this paragraph who advocate 
the economic, international, and govern- 
mental doctrines of world communism or the 
establishment in the United States of a total- 
itarian dictatorship, or who are members of 
or affiliated with any organization that ad- 
vocates the economic, international, and gov- 
ernmental doctrines of world communism or 
the establishment in the United States of a 
totalitarian dictatorship, either through its 
own utterances or through any written or 
printed publications issued or published by 
or with the permission or consent of or under 
the authority of such organization or naid for 
by the funds of, or funds furnished by, such 
organization; 

(E) Aliens not within any of the other pro- 
visions of this paragraph, who are members 
of or affiliated with any organization during 
the time it is registered or required to be reg- 
istered under section 7 of the Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950, unless such 
aliens establish that they did not have knowl- 
edge or reason to believe at the time they 
became members of or affiliated with such an 
organization (and did not thereafter and 
prior to the date upon which such organiza- 
tion was so registered or so required to be 
registered have such knowledge or reason to 
believe) that such organization was a Com- 
munist organization; 


(F) Aliens who advocate or teach or who 
are members of or affiliated with any orga- 
nization that advocates or teaches (1) the 
overthrow by force, violence. or other uncon- 
stitutional means of the Government of the 
United States or of all forms of Jaw: or (H) 
the duty, ne^essitv. or nrovriety of the un- 
lawful assaulting or killing of any officer or 
officers (either of specific individuals or of 
Officers generally) of the Government of the 
United States or of any other organized gov- 
ernment, because of his or their official char- 
acter, or (iii) the unlawful damage. injury, 
or destruction of property; or (iv) sabotage; 

(G) Aliens who write or publish, or cause 
to be written or published, or who knowingly 
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circulate, distribute, print, or display, or 
knowingly cause to be circulated, distributed, 
printed, published, or displayed, or who 
knowingly have in their possession for the 
purpose of circulation, publication, distribu- 
tion, or display, any written or printed mat- 
ter, advocating or teaching opposition to all 
organized government, or advocating or 
teaching (i) the overthrow by force, vio- 
lence, or other unconstitutional means of the 
Government of the United States or of all 
forms of law; or (il) the duty, necessity, or 
propriety of the unlawful assaulting or kill- 
ing of any officer or officers (either of specific 
individuals or of officers generally) of the 
Government of the United States or of any 
other organized government, because of his 
or their official character; or (ili) the unlaw- 
ful damage, injury, or destruction of prop- 
erty; or (iv) sabotage; or (v) the economic, 
international, and governmental doctrines 
of world communism or the establishment in 
the United States of a totalitarian dictator- 
ship; 

(H) Aliens who are members of or affill- 
ated with anv organization that writes, cir- 
culates, distributes, prints, publishes, or dis- 
plays, or causes to be written, circulated, 
distributed, printed, published, or displayed, 
or that has in its possession for the purpose 
of circulation, distribution, publication, is- 
sue, or display, any written or printed mat- 
ter of the character described in paragraph 
(G); 

(I) Any alien who is within any of the 
classes described in subparagraphs (B), (C), 
(D), (E), (F), (G), and (H) of this para- 
graph because of membership in or affilia- 
tion with a party or organization or a sec- 
tion, subsidiary, branch, affiliate, or subdi- 
vision thereof, may, if not otherwise ineli- 
gible, be issued a visa if such alien estab- 
lishes to the satisfaction of the consular 
officer when applying for a visa and the con- 
sular officer finds that (1) such membership 
or affiliation is or was involuntary, or is or 
was solely when under sixteen years of age, 
by operation of law, or for purposes of ob- 
taining employment, food rations, or other 
essentials of living and where necessary for 
such purposes, or (11) (a) since the termina- 
tion of such membership or affiliation, such 
alien is and has been, for at least five years 
prior to the date of the application for a 
visa, actively opposed to the doctrine, pro- 
gram, principles, and ideology of such party 
or organization or the section, subsidiary, 
branch, or affiliate or subdivision thereof, 
and (b) the admission of such alien into 
the United States would be in the public in- 
terest. Any such alien to whom a visa has 
been issued under the provisions of this 
subparagraph may, if not otherwise inad- 
missible, be admitted into the United States 
if he shall establish to the satisfaction of the 
Attorney General when applying for admis- 
sion to the United States and the Attorney 
General finds that (1) such membership or 
affiliation is or was involuntary, or is or was 
solely when under sixteen years of age, by 
operation of law. or for purposes of obtaining 
employment, food rations, or other essentials 
of living and when necessary for such pur- 
poses, or (11) (a) since the termination of 
such membership or affiliation, such alien is 
and has been, for at least five years prior 
to the date of the application for admission 
actively opposed to the doctrine, program, 
principles, and ideology of such party or or- 
ganization or the section, subsidiary, branch, 
or affiliate or subdivision thereof, and (b) 
the admission of such alien into the United 
States would be in the public interest. The 
Attorney General shall promptly make a de- 
talled report to the Congress in the case of 
each alien who 1s or shall be admitted into 
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the United States under (11) of this subpara- 
graph; 

(29) Allens with respect to whom the con- 
sular officer or the Attorney General knows 
or has reasonable ground to believe probably 
would, after entry, (A) engage in activities 
which would be prohibited by the laws of the 
United States relating to espionage, sabo- 
tage, public disorder, or in other activity 
subversive to the national security, (B) en- 
gage in any activity a purpose of which is 
the opposition to, or the control or overthrow 
of, the Government of the United States, by 
force, violence, or other unconstitutional 
means, or (C) join, affiliate with, or par- 
ticipate in the activities of any organization 
which is registered or required to be regis- 
tered under section 7 of the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Act of 1950; 

(30) Any alien accompanying another alien 
ordered to be excluded and deported and 
certified to be helpless from sickness or men- 
tal or physical disability or infancy pursuant 
to section 237(e), whose protection or guard- 
lanship is required by the alien ordered ex- 
cluded and deported; 


(31) Any allen who at any time shall have, 
knowingly and for gain, encouraged, induced, 
assisted, abetted, or aided any other alien 
to enter or to try to enter the United States 
in violation of law; 


(32) Aliens who are graduates of a medical 
school not accredited by a body or bodies ap- 
proved for the purpose by the Commissioner 
of Education (regardless of whether such 
school of medicine is in the United States 
[)] and are coming to the United States 
principally to perform services as members of 
the medical profession, except such aliens 
who have passed % parts I and II of the Na- 
tional Board of Medical Examiners Examina- 
tion (or an equivalent examination as de- 
termined by the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare) and who are competent 1n 
oral and written English. The exclusion of 
aliens under this paragraph shall apply to 
preference immigrant aliens described in sec- 
tion 203(a) (3) and (6) and to nonpreference 
mp aliens described in section 203 (a) 
(7); 

(33) Any allen who during the period be- 
ginning on March 23, 1933, and ending on 
May 8, 1945, under the direction of, or in as- 
sociation with— 

(A) the Nazi government in Germany. 

(B) any government in any area occupied 
by the military forces of the Nazi govern- 
ment of Germany, 

(C) any government established with the 
assistance or cooperation of the Naz! govern- 
ment of Germany, or 

(D) any government which was an ally of 
the Nazi government of Germany, 

. . . . . 


ordered, incited, assisted, or otherwise partic- 
ipated in the persecution of any person be- 


cause of race, religion, 
political opinion. 


(b) The provisions of paragraph (25) of 
subsection (a) shall not be applicable to any 
alien who (1) is the parent, grandparent, 
spouse, daughter, or son of an admissible 
alien, or any alien lawfully admitted for per- 
manent residence, or any citizen of the 
United States, if accompanying such admis- 
sible alien, or coming to join such citizen or 
alien lawfully admitted, and if otherwise 
admissible, or (2) proves that he is seeking 
admission to the United States to avoid 
religious persecution in the country of his 
last permanent residence, whether such per- 
secution be evidenced by overt acts or by 
laws or governmental regulations that dis- 
criminate against such alien or any group to 
which he belongs because of his religious 
faith, For the purpose of ascertaining wheth- 
er an alien can read under paragraph (25) 


national origin, or 
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of subsection (a), the consular officers and 
immigration officers shall be furnished with 
slips of uniform size, prepared under direc- 
tion of the Attorney General, each contain- 
ing not less than thirty nor more than forty 
words in ordinary use, printed in plainly 
legible type, in one of the various languages 
or dialects of immigrants. Each alien may 
designate the particular language or dialect 
in which he desires the examination to be 
made and shall be required to read and un- 
derstand the words printed on the slip in 
such language or dialect. 

(c) Allens lawfully admitted for perma- 
nent residence who temporarily proceeded 
abroad voluntarily and not under an order of 
deportation, and who are returning to a law- 
ful unrelinquished domicile of seven con- 
secutive years, may be admitted in the dis- 
cretion of the Attorney General without 
regard to the provisions of paragraph (1) 
through (25) and paragraphs (30) and (31) 
of subsection (8). Nothing contained in this 
subsection shall limit the authority of the 
Attorney General to exercise the discretion 
vested in him under section 211(b). 

(d)(1) The provisions of paragraphs (11) 
and (25) of subsection (a) shall not be ap- 
plicable to any alien who in good faith is 
seeking to enter the United States as a non- 
immigrant. 

(2) The provisions of paragraph (28) of 
subsection (a) of this section shall not be 
applicable to any allen who is seeking to 
enter the United States temporarily as a 
nonimmigrant under paragraph (15) (A) (111) 
or (15) (G) (v) of section 101(a). 

(3) Except as provided 1n this subsection, 
an allen (A) who is applying for a nonimmi- 
grant visa and is known or believed by the 
consular officer to be ineligible for such visa 
under one or more of the paragraphs 
enumerated in subsection (a) (other than 
paragraphs (27), (29), and (33)), may, after 
approval by the Attorney General of a rec- 
ommendation by the Secretary of State or by 
the consular officer that the alien be admit- 
ted temporarily despite his inadmissibility, be 
granted such a visa and may be admitted 
into the United States temporarily as a non- 
immigrant in the discretion of the Attorney 
General, or (B) who is inadmissible under 
one or more of the paragraphs, enumerated 
in subsection (a) (other than paragraphs 
(27), (29), and (33)), but who 1s in posses- 
sion of appropriate documents or is granted & 
walver thereof and 1s seeking admission, may 
be admitted into the United States tem- 
porarily as a nonimmigrant in the discretion 
of the Attorney General. 


(4) Either or both of the requirements of 
paragraph (26) of subsection (a) may be 
waived by the Attorney General and the 
Secretary of State acting jointly (A) on the 
basis of unforeseen emergency in individual 
cases, or (B) on the basis of reciprocity with 
respect to nationals of foreign contiguous 
territory or of adjacent islands and res.dents 
thereof having a common nationality with 
such nationals, or (C) in the case of aliens 
proceeding in immediate and continuous 
transit through the United States under 
contracts authorized in section 238(d). 

(5) (A) The Attorney General may, ex- 
except as provided in subparagraph (B), in 
his discretion parole into the United States 
temporarily under such conditions as he 
may prescribe for emergent reasons or for 
reasons deemed strictly in the public interest 
any alien applying for admission to the 
United States, but such parole of such alien 
shall not be regarded as an admission of the 
alien and when the purposes of such parole 
shall, in the opinion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, have been served the allen shall forth- 
with return or be returned to the custody 
from which he was paroled and thereafter 
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his case shall continue to be dealt with in the 
same manner as that of any other applicant 
for admission to the United States. 

(B) The Attorney General may not parole 
into the United States an alien who is a 
refugee unless the Attorney General de- 
termines that compelling reasons in the 
public interest with respect to that particu- 
lar alien require that the alien be paroled 
into the United States rather than be ad- 
mitted as a refugee under section 207. 

(6) The Attorney General shall prescribe 
conditions, including exaction of such bonds 
as may be necessary, to control and regulate 
the admission and return of excludable 
aliens applying for temporary admission 
under this subsection. The Attorney General 
shall make a detailed report to the Congress 
in any case in which he exercises his au- 
thority under paragraph (3) of this subsec- 
tion on behalf of any alien excludable under 
paragraphs (9), (10), and (28) of subsec- 
tion (a). 

(7) The provisions of subsection (a) of 
this section, except paragraphs (20), (21), 
and (28), shall be applicable to any alien 
who shall. leave Guam, Puerto Rico, or the 
Virgin :slands of the United States, and 
who seeks to enter the continental United 
States or any other place under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States. Any allen de- 
scribed in this paragraph, who is excluded 
from admission to the United States, shall 
be immediately deported in the manner pro- 
vided by section 237(a) of this Act. 

(8) Upon a basis of reciprocity accredited 
officials of foreign governments, thelr im- 
mediate families, attendants, servants, and 
personal employees may be admitted In im- 
mediate and continuous transit through the 
United States without regard to the pro- 
visions of this section except paragraphs 
(26), (27), and (29) of subsection (a) of 
this section. 

(9) The provisions of paragraph (7) of 
subsection (a) shall not be applicable to 
any alien who 1s seeking to enter the United 
States as a special immigrant under sub- 
paragraph (E), (F), or (G) of section 101 
(a) (27). 

(10) The provisions of paragraph (15) 
of subsection (a) shall not be applicable to 
any alien who is se2king to enter the United 
States as a special immigrant under sub- 
paragraph (E), (F), or (G) of section 101 
(a) (27) and who applies for admission as 
such a special immigrant not later than 
March 31, 1982. 


(e) No person admitted under section 101 
(a) (15) (J) or acquiring such status after 
admission (i) whose participation in the 
program for which he came to the United 
States was financed In whole or in part, 
directly or indirectly, by an agency of the 
Government of the United States or by the 
government of the country of his nationality 
or his last residence, (11) who at the time 
of admission or acquisition of status under 
section 101(8)(15)(J) was a national or 
resident of a country which the Secretary 
of State pursuant to regulations prescribed 
by him, had designated as clearly requiring 
the services of persons engaged in the fleld 
of specialized knowledge or skill in which 
the alien was engaged, or (111) who came to 
the United States or acquired such status 
in order to receive graduate medical educa- 
tion or training, shall be eligible to apply 
for an immigrant visa, or for permanent 
residence, or for a nonimmigrant visa under 
section 101(a) (15) (H) or section 101(a) (15) 
(L) until it is established that such person 
has resided and been physically present in 
the country of his nationality or his last 
residence for an aggregate of at least two 
years following departure from the United 
States: Provided, That upon the favorable 
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recommendation of the Secretary of State, 
pursuant to the request of an interested 
United States Government agency, or of the 
Commissioner of .mmigration and Naturall- 
zation after he has determired that depar- 
ture from the United States would impose 
exceptional hardship upon the alien's spouse 
or child (if such spouse or child 1s a citizen 
of the United States or a lawfully resident 
alien), or that the alien cannot return to 
the country of his nationality or last resi- 
dence because he would be subject to perse- 
cution on account of race, religion, or politi- 
cal opinion, the Attorney General may waive 
the requirement of such two-year foreign 
residence abroad in the case of any alien 
whose admission to the United States is 
found by the Attorney General to be in the 
public interest: And provided further, That, 
except in the case of an alien described in 
clause (111), the Attorney General may, upon 
the favorable recommendation of the Sec- 
retary of State, walve such two-year foreign 
residence requirement in any case in which 
the foreign country of the alien's national- 
ity or last residence has furnished the Sec- 
retary of State a statement in writing that 
it has no objection to such waiver in the 
case of such alien, 


[(f) Whenever the President finds that 
the entry of any aliens or of any class of 
aliens into the United States would be detri- 
mental to the interests of the United States, 
he may by proclamation, and for such period 
as he shall deem necessary, suspend the 
entry of all aliens or any class of aliens as 
immigrants or nonimmigrants, or impose on 
the entry of aliens any restrictions he may 
deem to be appropriate. | 


(7) (1) In order to prevent the illegal mi- 
gration of aliens to the United States, the 
President is authorized to conclude arrange- 
ments with other countries for the purpose 
of preventing such illegal migration. Not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, the 
President is authorized to furnish assistance 
to any country, on such terms and condi- 
tions as he may determine, for the control 
of the immigration of persons from such 
country to the United. States. 


(/) (2) Notwithstanding any provision of 
law, the President may direct the Coast 
Guard. or any other federal agency including 
the Army, Navy and Air Force, to stop and ex- 
amíne, on the high. seas, vessels of the United 
States, vessels subject to United States juris- 
diction, or foreign flag vessels for which the 
United States Government has an arrange- 
ment authorizing such action. Upon board- 
ing, the Coast Guard or other federal agency 
may make inquiries of those on board, ex- 
amine documents, and. take such actions as 
are necessary to establish the registry, con- 
dition, and destination of the vessel and the 
status of those on board the vessel. When 
these measures indicate that an offense 
against United States immigration laws, or 
an offense under the laws of a foreign coun- 
try with which the United States has an 
agreement to assist is being committed, the 
Coast Guard or other federal agency may re- 
turn the vessel and passengers to the coun- 
try from whence they came or to some other 
location. An alien who qualifies as a refugee 
under the terms of the United Nations Con- 
vention and Proto-ol Relating to the Status 
of Refugees may not be returned to a coun- 
try where such person's life or freedom would 
be threatened on account of his race, religion, 
nationality, membership in a particular socíal 
group, or political opinion. 

(/) (3) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the Attorney General is author- 
ized to establish by regulation, procedures to 
determine the admissibility of those aliens 
who have not landed in the United States. 
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(/) (4) Nothing contained in this section 
shall be construed as limiting the President 
in any way from exercising his Constitutional 
powers. 

({)(5) For purposes of this section the 
terms “vessel of the United States" and “ves- 
sel subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States” shall have the same meaning as set 
jorth in 21 U.S.C. 955b. 

(g) Any alien who is excludable from the 
United States under paragraph (1) of sub- 
section (a) of this section, or any alien 
afflicted with tuberculosis in any form who 
(A) is the spouse or the unmarried son or 
daughter, or the minor unmarried lawfully 
adopted child, of a United States citizen, or 
of an alien lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence, or of an alien who has been issued 
an immigrant visa, or (B) has a son or 
daughter who is a United States citizen, or 
an alien lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence, or an alien who has been issued an 
immigrant visa, shall, if otherwise admissible, 
be issued a visa and admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence in accordance 
with such terms, conditions, and controls, if 
any, including the giving of a bond, as the 
Attorney General, in his discretion after con- 
sultation with the Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service,“ may 
by regulations prescribe. Any alien exclud- 
able under paragraph (3) of subsection (a) 
of this section because of past history of 
mental illness who has one of the same fam- 
ily relationships as are prescribed in this 
subsection for allens afflicted with tuber- 
culosis and whom the Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service finds to 
have been free of such mental illness for a 
period of time sufficient in the light of such 
history to demonstrate recovery shall be 
eligible for a visa in accordance with the 
terms of this subsection. 

(h) Any alien, who is excludable from the 
United States under paragraphs [paragraph] 
(9), (10), or (12) of this section, who (A) is 
the spouse or child, including a minor un- 
married adopted child, of a United States 
citizen, or of an alien lawfully admitted for 
permanent residence, or (B) has a son or 
daughter who is a United States citizen or 
an alien lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence, shall, if otherwise admissible, be 
issued a visa and admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence (1) if it shall 
be established to the satisfaction of the At- 
torney General that (A) the alien's exclusion 
would result in extreme hardship to the 
United States citizen or lawfully resident 
Spouse, parent, or son or daughter of such 
alien, and (B) the admission to the United 
States of such alien would not be contrary 
to the national welfare, safety, or security of 
the United States; and (2) if the Attorney 
General, in his discretion, and pursuant to 
such terms, conditions, and procedures as he 
may by regulations prescribe, has consented 
to the alien's applying or reapplying for a 
visa and for admission to the United States. 

(1) Any alien who is the spouse, parent, or 
child of a United States citizen or of an alien 
lawfully admitted for permanent residence 
and who is excludable because (1) he seeks, 
has sought to procure, or has procured, a 
visa or other documentation, or entry into 
the United States, by fraud or misrepresenta- 
tion, or (2) he admits the commission of 
perjury in connection therewith, may be 
granted a visa and admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence, if otherwise 
admissible, if the Attorney General in his 
discretion has consented to the alien’s apply- 
ing or reapplying for a visa and for admis- 
sion to the United States. 

(J)(1) The additional requirements re- 
ferred to in section 101(a)(15)(J) for an 
alten who is coming to the United States un- 
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der a program under which he will receive 
graduate medical education or training are: 

(A) A school of medicine or of one of the 
other health professions, which is accredited 
by a body or bodies approved for the purpose 
by the Commissioner of Education, has 
agreed in writing to provide the graduate 
medical education or training under the pro- 
gram for which the alien is coming to the 
United States or to assume responsibility for 
arranging for the provision thereof by an 
appropriate public or nonprofit private insti- 
tution or agency, except that, in the case of 
such an agreement by a school of medicine, 
&ny one or more of its affiliated hospitals 
which are to participate in the provision of 
the graduate medical education or training 
must join in the agreement; 


(B) Before making such agreement, the 
accredited school has been satisfied that the 
alien (i) is a graduate of a school of medi- 
cine which is accredited by a body or bodies 
approved for the purpose by the Commis- 
sioner of Education (regardless of whether 
such school of medicine is in the United 
States); or (ii) has passed parts I and II of 
the National Board of Medical Examiners 
Examination (or an equivalent examination 
as determined by the Secretary of Health. 
Education, and Welfare [Secretary of Health 
and Human Services]), has competency in 
oral and written English, will be able to 
adapt to the educational and cultural en- 
vironment in which he will be receiving 
his education or training, and has adequate 
prior education and training to participate 
satisfactorily in the program for which he 
is coming to the United States; 

(C) The alien has made a commitment to 
return to the country of his nationality or 
last residence upon completion of the edu- 
cation or training for which he is coming to 
the United States (including any extension 
of the duration thereof under subparagraph 
(D)), and the government of the country of 
his nationality or last residence has provided 
a written assurance, satisfactory to the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
[Secretary of Health and Human Services], 
that there is a need in that country for per- 
sons with the skills the alien will acquire 
in such education or training; and 

(D) The duration of the alien's participa- 
tion in the program for which he is coming 
to the United States is limited to not more 
than 2 years, except that such duration may 
be extended for one year at the written re- 
quest of the government of his nationality 
or last residence, if (i) the accredited school 
providing or arranging for the provision of 
his education or training agrees in writing 
to such extension, and (il) such extension 
is for the purpose of continuing the alien's 
education or training under the program for 
which he came to the United States. 

(2)(A) Except as provided in subpara- 
graph (B), the requirements of subpara- 
graphs (A) and (B) of paragraph (1) shall 
not apply between the effective date of this 
subsection and December 31, 1980, to any 
alien who seeks to come to the United States 
to participate in an accredited program of 
graduate medical education or training if 
there would be a substantial disruption in 
the health services provided in such pro- 
gram because such alien was not permitted, 
because of his failure to mest the require- 
ments, to enter the United States to par- 
ticipate In such program. 


(B) Tn the administration of this subsec- 
tion, the Attorney General shall take such 
&ctlon as may be necessary to ensure that the 
total number of aliens participating (at any 
time) in programs described in subpara- 
graph (A) does not. because of the exemption 
provided by such subparagraph, exceed the 
total number of aliens participating in such 
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programs on the effective date of this sub- 
section. 

iovwithstanding the provisions of section 
212(8)(14) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act (8 U.S.C. 1282(a)) is hereby 
âmended to read as follows: 


(a) (34) "Aliens seeking to enter the 
United States purpose of performing skilled 
or unskilled. labor, unless the Secretary of 
Labor has determined and certified to the 
Secretary of State and the Attorney General 
that at the time of application (A) there are 
noi suficient workers availaoie in the United 
States in the occupations in which the aliens 
will be employed and (B) the employment of 
aliens in such occupations will not adversely 
affect the wages and working conditions of 
workers in the United States who are 
simitarly employed. ln making such determi- 
nations, the Secretary of Labor may use labor 
market injormation without rejerence to the 
specijic job opportunity jor which certifica- 
tion is requested. An alien on behalf of whom 
a certification ts sought must have an offer 
of employment from an employer in the 
United States, except that the Secretary of 
Labor may waive this requirement in the 
case of an alien of exceptional ability. The 
exclusion of aliens under this paragraph 
shall apply to prejerence immigrant aliens 
described in section 203(a)(3) and (6), and 
to nonprejerence immigrant aliens described 
in section 203(a)(7). Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, decisions of the Sec- 
retary of Labor made pursuant to this para- 
graph, including the issuance and content of 
regulations and the use of labor market in- 
formation under this paragraph, shall be re- 
viewable by the appropriate United States 
district court, but the court shall not set 
aside such a decision unless there is com- 
pelling evidence that the Secretary made 
such decision in an arbitrary and capricious 
manner;”. 

INSPECTION BY IMMIGRATION OFFICERS 


Ses. 235. [8 U.S.C. 1225] (a) The inspec- 
tion, other than the physical and mental 
examination, of aliens (including alien crew- 
men) seeking admission or readmission to, 
or the privilege of passing through the 
United States shall be conducted by im- 
migration officers, except as otherwise pro- 
vided in regard to special inquiry officers. All 
aliens arriving at ports of the United States 
shall be examined by one or more immigra- 
tion officers at the discretion of the Attorney 
General and under such regulations as he 
may prescribe. Immigration officers are 
hereby authorized and empowered to board 
and search any vessel, aircraft, railway car, 
or other conveyance, or vehicle in which they 
believe aliens are being brought into the 
United States. The Attorney General and 
any immigration officer, including special in- 
quiry officers, shall have power to administer 
oaths and to take and consider evidence of 
or from any person touching the privilege of 
any alien or person he believes or suspects to 
be an alien to enter, reenter, pass through, 
or reside in the United States or concerning 
any matter which is material and relevant to 
the enforcement of this Act and the adminis- 
tration of the Service, and, where such action 
may be necessary, to make a written record 
of such evidence. Any person coming into the 
United States may be required to state under 
oath the purpose or purposes for which he 
comes, the length of time he intends to re- 
main in the United States, whether or not 
he intends to remain in the United States 
permanently and, if an alien, whether he in- 
tends to become a citizen thereof, and such 
other items of information as will aid the 
immigration officer in cetermining whether 
he is a national of the United States or an 
alien and, if the latter, whether he belongs to 
any of the excluded classes enumerated in 
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section 212, The Attorney General and any 
immigration officer, including special inquiry 
officers, shall have power to require by sub- 
pena the attendance and testimony of wit- 
nesses before immigration officers and special 
inquiry officers and the production of books, 
papers, and documents relating to the privi- 
lege of any person to enter, reenter, reside in, 
or pass through the United States or con- 
cerning any matter which is material and 
relevant to the enforcement of this Act and 
the administration of the Service, and to 
that end may invoke the aid of any court 
of the United States. Any United States dis- 
trict court within the jurisdiction of which 
investigations or inquiries are being con- 
ducted by an immigration officer or special 
inquiry officer may, in the event of neglect or 
refusal to respond to a subpena issued under 
this subsection or refusal to testify before an 
immigration officer or special inquiry officer, 
issue an order requiring such persons to ap- 
pear before an immigration officer or special 
inquiry officer, produce books, papers, and 
documents if demanded. and testify, and any 
failure to obey such order of the court may 
be punished by the court as a contempt 
thereof. 

[(b) Every alien (other than an alien crew- 
man), and except as otherwise provided in 
subsection (c) of this section and in section 
273(d), who may not appear to the examin- 
ing immigration officer at the port of arrival 
to be clearly and beyond a doubt entitled to 
land shall be detained for further inquiry to 
be conducted by a special inquiry officer. The 
decision of the examining immigration 
officer, if favorable to the admission of any 
alien, shall be sub‘ect to challenge by any 
other immigration officer and such challenge 
shall operate to take the alien, whose privi- 
lege to land is so challenged, before a spe- 
cial inquiry officer for further inquiry.] 


(b) Provided that an “Immigration Emer- 
gency” has not been declared an immigra- 
tion officer shall insvect each alien who is 
required to have documentation seeking 
entry to the United States and shall make 
a determination on each alien’s admissi- 
bility. (1) The decision of the immigration 
officer on admissibility of an alien shall be 
final, and not subject to further agency re- 
view or to judicial review, if the immigration 
officer determines an alien to be an alien 
crewman, a stowaway under section 273(d) 
of this Act, or an alien who does not present 
documentary evidence of U.S. citizenship, or 
lawful admission for permanent rsidence, or 
a visa or other entry document, or a certifi- 
cate of identity issued under section 360(b) 
to support a claim of admissibility. (2) Any 
alien not excluded under paragraph one of 
this subsection who does not appear to the 
examining immigration officer to be clearly 
and beyond a doubt entitled to admission 
shall be detained for further inquiry by a 
spectal inquiry officer under section 236. 

(c) Any alien (including an alien crew- 
man) who may appear to the examining 
immigration officer or to the special inquiry 
officer during the examination before either 
of such officers to be excludable under para- 
graph (27), (28), or (29) of section 212(a) 
shall be temporarily excluded, and no fur- 
ther inquiry by a special inquiry officer shall 
be conducted until after the case is reported 
to the Attorney General together with any 
such written statement and accomoanying 
information, if any, as the alien or his rep- 
resentative may desire to submit in connec- 
tion therewith and such an inquiry or fur- 
ther inquiry is directed by the Attorney 
General. If the Attorney General is satisfied 
that the alien is excludable under any of 
such paragraphs on the basis of information 
of & confidential nature, the disclosure of 
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which the Attorney General, in the exercise 
of his discretion, and after consultation 
with the appropriate security agencies of 
the Government, concludes would be preju- 
dicial to the public interest, safety, or secu- 
rity, he may in his discretion order such 
allen to be excluded and deported without 
any inquiry or further inquiry by a special 
inquiry officer. Nothing in this subsection 
shall be regarded as requiring an inquiry 
before a special inquiry officer in the case of 
an alien crewman, 
IMMEDIATE DEPORTATION OF ALIENS EXCLUDED 
FROM ADMISSION OR ENTERING IN VIOLATION 
OF LAW 


Sec, 237. [8 U.S.C. 1227] [(a) Any alien 
(other than an alien crewman) arriving in 
the United States who is excluded -under 
this Act, shall be immediately deported to 
the country whence he came, in accommo- 
dations of the same ciass in which he ar- 
rived, on the vessel or aircraft bringing him, 
unless the Attorney General, in an individ- 
ual case, in his discretion, concludes that 
immediate deportation is not practicable or 
proper. The cost of the maintenance includ- 
ing detention expenses and expenses Inci- 
dent to detention of any such alien while 
he is being detained, as well as the transpor- 
tation expense of his deportation from the 
United States, shall be borne by the owner 
or owners of the vessel or aircraft on which 
he arrived, except that the cost of mainte- 
nance (including detention expenses and ex- 
penses incident to detention while the alien 
is being detained prior to the time he is 
offered for deportation to the transportation 
line which brought him to the United 
States) shall not be assessed against the 
owner or owners of such vessel or aircraft 
if (1) the alien was in possession of a valid, 
unexpired immigrant visa, or (2) if the alien 
(other than an alien crewman) was in pos- 
session of a valid, unexpired nonimmigrant 
visa or other document authorizing such 
alien to apply for temporary admission to 
the United States or an unexpired reentry 
permit issued to him, and (A) such appli- 
cation was made within one hundred and 
twenty days of the date of issuance of the 
visa or other document, or in the case of an 
alien in possession of a reentry permit, 
within one hundred and twenty days of the 
date on which the alien was last examined 
and admitted by the Service, or (B) in the 
event the application was made later than 
one hundred and twenty days of the date 
of issuance of the visa or other document 
or such examination and admission, if the 
owner or owners of such vessel or aircraft 
established to the satisfaction of the Attor- 
ney General that the ground of exclusion 
could not have been ascertained by the exer- 
cise of due diligence prior to the alien’s 
embarkation, or (3) the person claimed 
United States nationality or citizenship and 
was in possession of an unexpired United 
States passport issued to him by competent 
authority.] 

Sec. 273 (a) (1) Any alien (other than an 
alien crewman) arriving in the United States 
who is excluded under this Act, shall be im- 
mediately deported, in accommodations of 
the same class in which he arrived, unless 
the Attorney General, in an individual case 
in his discretion, concludes that immediate 
deportation is not practicable or proper. De- 
portation shall be to the country in which 
the alien boarded the vessel or aircraft in 
foreign territory. If such boarding occurred 
in territory contiguous to the United States 
or in any island adjacent thereto or adjacent 
to the United States and the alien is not a 
native, citizen, or subject or national of, or 
does not have residence in, such foreign con- 
tiguous territory or adjacent island, the de- 
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portation shall instead be to the country in 
which is located the port at which the alien 
embarked for such foreign contiguous terri- 
tory or adjacent island. The cost of the main- 
tenance, including detention expenses in- 
cident to detention of any such alien while 
he is being detained, shall be borne by the 
owner or owners of the vessel or aircraft on 
which he arrived, except that the cost of 
maintenance (including detention expenses 
and expenses incident to detention while the 
alien is being detained prior to the time he 
is offered for deportation to the transporta- 
tion line which brought him to the United 
States) shall not be assessed against the 
owner or owners of such vessel or aircraft if 
(A) the alien was in possession of a valid, 
unexpired immigrant visa, or (B) the alien 
(other than an alien crewman) was in 
possession of a valid, unerpired nonimmi- 
grant visa or other document authorizing 
such alien to apply for temporary admission 
to the United States, or an unexpired reentry 
permit issued to him, and (i) such applica- 
tion was made within one hundred and 
twenty days of the date of issuance of the 
visa or other document, or in the case of an 
alien in possession of a reentry permit, et- 
amined and admitted by the Service, or (ii) 
in the event the application was made later 
than one hundred and twenty days of the 
date of issuance of the visa or other docu- 
ment or such examination and admission, if 
the owner or owners of such vessels or air- 
craft establishes to the satisfaction of the 
Attorney General that the ground of er- 
clusion could not have been ascertained by 
the exercise of due diligence prior to the 
alien’s embarkation, or (C) the person 
claimed United States nationality or citizen- 
ship and was in possession of an unexpired 
United States passport issued to him by com- 
petent authority. 

(2) If the government of the country des- 
ignated in subsection (a)(1) will not ac- 
cept the alien into its territory, the alien's 
deportation shall be directed by the At- 
torney General, in his discretion and without 
necessarily giving any priority or preference 
because of their order as herein set forth, to— 

(A) the country of which the alien is a 
subject, citizen, or national; 

(B) the country in which he was born; 

(C) the country in which he has a resi- 
dence; or 

(D) any country which is willing to ac- 
cept the alien into its territory, if deporta- 
tion to any of the foregoing countries is im- 
practicable, inadvisable or impossible. 


(b) It shall be unlawful for any master, 
commanding officer, purser, person in charge, 
agent, owner, or consignee of any vessel or 
aircraft (1) to refuse to receive any alien 
(other than an alien crewman) ordered de- 
ported under this section back on board such 
vessel or aircraft or another vessel or aircraft 
owned or operated by the same interests; 
(2) to fail to detain any alien (other than 
an alien crewman) on board any such vessel 
or at the airport of arrival of the aircraft 
when required by this Act or if so ordered 
by an immigration officer, or to fail or refuse 
to deliver him for medical or other inspec- 
tion, or for further medical or other inspec- 
tion, as and when so ordered by such officer; 
(3) to refuse or fail to remove him from the 
United States to the country to which his 
exclusion and deportation has been directed; 
(4) to fail to pay the cost of his maintenance 
while being detained as required by this sec- 
tion or section 233 of this title; (5) to take 
any fee, deposit, or consideration on a con- 
tingent basis to be kept or returned in case 
the alien is landed or excluded; or (6) know- 
ingly to bring to the United States any alien 
(other than an alien crewman) excluded or 
arrested and deported under any provision of 
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law until such alien may be lawfully entitled 
to reapply jor admission to the United States. 
If it shall appear to the satisfaction of the 
Attorney General that any such master, com- 
manding officer, purser, person in charge, 
agent, owner, OT CO ee of any vessel or 
aircrajt has violated any of the provisions of 
this section or of section 233 of this title, such 
master, commanding officer, purser, person in 
charge, agent, owner, or consignee shall pay 
to the district director of customs of the dis- 
trict in which the port of arrival is situated 
or in which any vessel or aircraft of the line 
may be found, the sum of $500 jor each viola- 
tion. No such vessel or aircraft shall have 
clearance from any port of the United States 
while any such fine is unpaid or while the 
question of liability to pay any such fine is 
being determined, nor shall any such fine be 
remitted or refunded; except that clearance 
may be granted prior to the determination 
of such question upon the deposit with the 
district director of customs of a bond or un- 
dertaking approved by the Attorney General 
or a sum sufficient to cover such fine. 

(c) An alien shall be deported on a vessel 
or an aircraft owned by the same person who 
owns the vessel or aircraft on which such 
alien arrived in the United States, unless it 
is impracticable to so deport the alien within 
a reasonable time. The transportation er- 
penses of the alien’s deportation shall be 
borne by the owner or owners of the vessel or 
aircraft on which the alien arrived. If the 
deportation is effected on a vessel or aircraft 
not owned by such owner or owners, the 
transportation expenses of the alien’s depor- 
tation may be paid from the appropriation 
Jor the enforcement of this Act and recovered 
by civil suit from any owner, agent, or con- 
signee of the vessel or aircraft on which the 
alien arrived. 

(d) The Attorney General, under such 
conditions as are by regulations prescribed, 
may stay the deportation of any alien de- 
portable under this section, ij in his judg- 
ment the testimony of such alien ts neces- 
sary on behalf of the United States in the 
prosecution of offenders against any provi- 
sion of this Act or other laws of tke United 
States. The cost of maintenance of any per- 
son so detained resulting from a stay of 
deportation under this subsection and a wit- 
ness fee in the sum of $1 per day for each. 
day such person is so detained may be paid 
from the appropriation for the enforcement 
of this title. Such alien may be released 
under bond in the penalty of not less than 
$500 with security approved by the Attorney 
General on condition that such alten shall 
be produced when required as a witness and 
for deportation, and on such other condi- 
tions as the Attorney General may prescribe. 

(e) Upon the certificate of an examining 
medical officer to the effect that an alien 
ordered to be excluded and devorted under 
this section is helpless from sickness or men- 
tal and physical disability, or infancy, if 
such alien ts accompanied by another alien 
whose protection or guardianship is required 
by the alien ordered excluded and dezorted, 
such accompanying alien may also be ert- 
cluded and denorted, and the master, com- 
manding officer, agent owner, or consignee 
of the vessel or aircraft in which such alien 
and accompanying alien arrived in the 
United States shall be required to return the 
accomranying alien in the same manner as 
other aliens denied admission and ordered 
deported under this section. 


RECORDS OF ADMISSION 


Sec. 240. [8 U.S.C. 1230] (a) The Attor- 
ney General shall cause to be filed, as a rec- 
ord of admission of each immigrant, the 
immigrant visa required by section 221(e) 
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to be surrendered at the port of entry by the 
arriving alien to an immigration oiücer. 

(b) The Attorney General shall cause to 
be filed such record of the entry into the 
United States of each immigrant admitted 
under section 211(b) and of each nonimmi- 
grant as the Attorney General deems neces- 
sary for the enforcement of the immigration 
laws. 

240A. Declaration of Immigration Emer- 
gency 

(a) The President may declare an immi- 
gration emergency with respect to any spe- 
cifically designated foreign country or coun- 
tries or geographical area or areas, if the 
President, in his judgment, determines that: 

A substantial number of aliens who lack 
documents authorizing entry to the United 
States appear to be ready to embark or have 
already embarked for the United States, and 
the aliens will travel from, or are likely to 
travel in transit through, the foreign coun- 
try or countries or the foreign geographical 
area or areas; and 

The normal procedures of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act or the current resources 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice would be inadequate to respond effec- 
tively to the influz of these aliens. 

(b) Within 48 hours of the declaration of 
any immigration emergency, the President 
shall inform the Speaker of the House and 
the President pro-tempore of the Senate of 
the reasons prompting the declaration. The 
President shall cause the declaration to be 
published in the Federal Register as soon 
as practicable. The declaration shall expire 
automatically 120 days after its proclama- 
tion, unless ended sooner by the President. 
The President may extend the declaration 
for additional periods of 120 days by follow- 
ing the procedures set forth in this subsec- 
tion, if, in his judgment, the conditions 
listed in subsection (a) continue to erist. 

Chapter 240B. Emergency Powers and 
Procedures. 

(a) Upon the declaration of an immigra- 
tion emergency under Section 240A, the 
President may invoke the following emer- 
gency powers and. procedures: 


(1) Any or ail United States vessels, vehi- 
cles and aircraft, and any other vessel, vehi- 
cle or aircraft which is owned or operated by, 
chartered to, or otherwise controlled by one 
or more citizens or residents of the United 
States or corporations organized under the 
laws of the United States or of any political 
subdivision thereof, bound directly or in- 
directly for a designated foreign country or 
foreign geographical area may be precluded 
from departing from the United States or 
may be intercepted while en route and re- 
quired to return to the United States if feasi- 
ble, or to any other reasonable location until 
such time as it is feasible to return to the 
United States, or, if avpropriate, allowed to 
proceed to any other reasonable location. 

The arrival in the United States of any 
aliens or class of aliens who lack documents 
authorizing entry to the United States or 
who are otherwise inadmissible and who are 
traveling directly or indirectly from or in 
transit through a desionated foreign country 
or foreian geographical area may be pre- 
vented by returning or requiring the return 
of such alien or any vessel. vehicle, or air- 
craft carrying any such alien to the desig- 
nated country or area, or to some other rea- 
sonable location. 

The exclusion or admission to the United 
States of any alien, regardless of nationality, 
who ts traveling or has traveled to the United 
States directly or indirectly from or through 
the desionated foreian country or foreign 
geogravhical area and who is not in posses- 
sion of a visa or other entry document re- 
quired for admission to the United States by 
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statute or regulation may be determined 
under procedures estaolished by the Attorney 
General (whether by regulation or other- 
wise), and no such alien shail be presented 
jor inquiry bejore a special inquiry ojicer 
unless such presentation is authorized by the 
Attorney General pursuant to regulation. 


(ii) Notwithstanding section 208, or any 
other provision of law, the Attorney General 
may establish by regulation or otherwise a 
separate procedure to consider an asylum 
claim advanced by an alien whose admissi- 
bility is to be determined in accordance with 
this paragraph. 

(tii) Any alien found inadmissible to the 
United States pursuant to the procedures 
established by the Attorney General under 
tnis paragraph shall be deported to the coun- 
try jom wnence he came. If the Attorney 
Gzneral determines that the alien should 
not o; cannot practicably be removed to the 
couniry from whence the alien came, the 
Attorney General may deport the alien to 
any country described in section 243(a), 
without regard to the designation of the 
alien or the order of countries set forth 
in section 243(a). 

(iv) Any alien admitted to the United 
States under this paragraph shall be ad- 
mitted for such time and under such condi- 
tions as may be prescribed by the Attorney 
General, inciuding the giving of a bond with 
sufficient surety in such sum and containing 
such conditions as the Attorney General 
shall prescribe to insure compliance with 
the terms and conditions of the alien’s 
admission. 

(v) No court shall have jurisdiction to 
review the determination of admissibility or 
nonadmissibility, or the determination of 
any asylum claim with respect to any alien 
who ts subject to this paragraph. 

(4) Every alien who is subject to the pro- 
visions of this section shall be detained 
pending a final determination of admissibil- 
ity, or pending release on parole, or pend- 
ing deportation if the alien is found er- 
cludable, unless an examining officer finds 
that the alien is clearly and beyond a doubt 
entitled to be admitted to the United States. 
Such detention shall be in any prison or 
other detention facility or elsewhere, whether 
maintained vy the Federal Government or 
otherwise, as the Attorney General may di- 
rect. The Attorney General may at any time 
transfer an alien from one place of deten- 
tion to another. No alien shall be released 
from detention pending a final determina- 
tion of admissibility, or pending deporta- 
tion if the alien is found ezcludabdle, except 
in the discretion of the Attorney General, 
ani under such conditions as the Attorney 
General may prescribe, including release on 
bond. Any alien applying for admission from 
foreign contiguous territory may, in the dis- 
cretion of the Attorney General, be required 
to remain outside of the United States pend- 
ing a final determination of admissibility. 
No court shall review any decision of the 
Attorney General made pursuant to this 
paragraph to detain. to trensfer or to re- 
lease an alien, except that any person so 
detained may obtain review, in habeas corpus 
proceedings, on the question of whether that 
person falls within the category of aliens 
subject to detention. Nothing in this para- 
graph shall relieve a carrier or any other 
person of any Habilitu, duty or consequence 
pertaining to the detention of aliens which 
may arise under any other provision of the 
Act or other law. 

(5) (i) The President may ezempt any 
source of any department, agency, or instru- 
mentality in the executive branch from ap- 
plicable environmental requirements pur- 
suant to section 1323(a) of title 33 and sec- 
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tions 300j-6(b), 4903, 6961, and 7418(b) of 
title 42 of the United States Code. 

(ü) Upon a Presidential finding, trans- 
mitted to Congress, that an exemption is 
necessary to respond to an immigration 
emergency, the President may exempt any 
source or action of any department, agency, 
or instrumentality in the executive branch 
which is directly and substantially related 
to an immigration emergency from applica- 
ble requirements of the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act, 42 U.S.C. 4331 et seq. 
the Costal Zone Management Act, 46 U.S.C. 
1451 et seq., the Endangered Species Act, 16 
U.S.C. 1531 et seq., The Fish and Wildlife 
Coordination Act, 16 U.S.C. 661 et seq., the 
Historic Preservation Act, 16 U.S.C. 470 et 
seq. and from the applicable requirements 
of any other Federal, state or local law which 
is intended principally to protect or preserve 
the environment, wildlife, or aspects of the 
history or heritage of the United States. 

(iii) Except with respect to matters con- 
cerning the detention of aliens, an ezemp- 
tion under this paragraph shall lapse upon 
termination of an immigration emergency. 
In no event shall any exemption under this 
paragraph last more than one year. An er- 
emption with respect to matters concerning 
the detention of aliens shall last until termi- 
nated by the President, or the ezpiration of 
one year, whichever occurs first. During the 
time period ín which an eremption applies 
the President may, in his discretion, require 
that a source nonetheless meet certain en- 
vironmental standards without thereby 
creating a private right of action to enforce 
that requirement. 

(b) (1) During the existence of the immi- 
gration emergency. the President may order 
the closing or sealing of any harbor, port, 
airport, road or any other place, structure 
or location which may be used as a point of 
departure from the United States to a desig- 
nated foreign country or foreign geographt- 
cal area, if, 1n the President's judgment. such 
action ts necessary to prevent the arrival in 
the United States of aliens who are inad- 
missible and who are traveling from or in 
transit through a designated country or 
area. 

(2) No person shall cause any vessel, or 
aircraft to depart from or beyond or enter 
into a closed or sealed harbor, port, airport, 
road, place, structure or location during an 
immigration emergency. unless written per- 
mission has been obtained for such depar- 
ture prior to the actual departure of the 
vessel, or aircraft. 

(3) Permission for departure from or be- 
yond or entry into a closed or sealed harbor, 
port, airport. road. or any other place, struc- 
ture or location shall be viven only for those 
vessels, vehicles, aircraft which are clearly 
shown not to be destined for a designated 
foreign country or foreign geoara»híical area. 
The agency designated by the President un- 
der subsection (c) of this section shall pre- 
scribe the procedures to be followed in re- 
questing departure permission. In the ab- 
sence of such procedures, permission may be 
sought from any agency directly involved in 
the closing or sealing of the harbor, port. air- 
port, road. or other place. structure or loca- 
tion. A final decision shall be made on any 
request for denarture permission within 72 
hours of the request, unless the person seek- 
ing such permission consents to a longer 
period. If no action is taken on the request 
within the requisite period, the request for 
departure permission shall be deemed denied. 

(4) The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction to review any 
final decision denying permission to depart 
under paragraph (3) of this subsection, er- 
cept that review may be obtained prior to a 
final administrative decision with respect. to 
any vessel, vehicle or aircraft if irrevardble 
injury would occur before a final adminis- 
trative decision could be obtained. 

(c) Although the President may not dele- 
gate the authority to initiate those emer- 
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gency powers of this section which expressly 
require Presidential invocation, the Presi- 
dent may designate one or more agencies of 
the Federal Government to administer the 
provisions of chapters 240B through 240D. 
In the course of enforcement of these pro- 
visions, the designated agency may promul- 
gate regulations and may request assistance 
from any state or local agency or from any 
civilian Federal agency. The President may 
direct that any component of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, including the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, provide assistance, any stat- 
ute, rule or regulation to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any such agency or military 
component may assist in the actual deten- 
tion, removal and transportation of an alien 
to the country to which he is being deported. 

(d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, any agency or military component re- 
quested or directed to render assistance or 
services during an immigration emergency is 
authorized to stop, board, make arrest of 
persons, inspect and seize any vessel, ve- 
hicie or aircraft which is subject to the pro- 
visions of chapters 240B through 240D. 

(e) In providing assistance under chapters 
240B through 240D, agencies shall have the 
same authority as for disaster relief under 
42 U.S.C. 5149. 


(f) The provisions of paragraphs (3) and 
(4) of subsection (a) of this section shall 
continue to govern any aliens subject to 
those provisions, regardless of the termina- 
tion of the immigration emergency. 

(g) The President may direct the enforce- 
ment of subsection (a) of this section beyond 
the territorial limits of the United States in- 
cluding on the high seas. 

(h) Nothing in this section shall relieve 
any carrier or any other person of any civil 
or criminal liability, duty, or consequence 
that may arise from the transportation or 
the bringing of any alien to the United 
States. 

Chapter 240C. Travel Restrictions and 
Licensing. 


(a) Upon the declaration of an immigra- 
tion emergency under Chanter 240A, it shall 
be unlawful for any person to cause any 
United States vessel, vehicle or aircraft, or 
any other vessel, vehicle or aircraft which is 
owned by, chartered to or otherwise con- 
trolled by one or more citizens or residents 
of the United States or corporations orga- 
nized under the laws of the United States or 
of any political subdivision thereof, to travel 
or be transported to a designated foreign 
country or foreign geographical area or to 
within such distance therefrom as the Presi- 
dent may specify, unless prior approval has 
been obtained from an agency designated by 
the President. 


(b) The designated agency may, for au- 
thorized purposes, grant prior approval for 
travel to or around a designated foreign 
country or geo^raphical area by regulation 
jor certain classes or categories of vessels, 
vehicles and aircraft. The owner or operator 
of any vessel, vehicle, or aircraft not author- 
ized by regulation to travel to or around a 
designated. country or area may apply to the 
designated agency for a license granting per- 
mission for one or more trips to that country 
or area. The designated agency shall estab- 
lish by requlation the procedures governing 
the application for and the a"proval and 
revocation of such licenses. The designated 
agency may authorize officials of any other 
United States agency to accevt and transmit 
applications for licenses to the designated 
agency or to arant or deny such licenses 
under standards established by the desig- 
nated agency. 

(c) No travel to or within such. distance as 
the President may specify from a designated 
foreign country or area shall be approved if 
it appears that such travel may result in or 
contribute to a violation of any statute or 
regulation relating to the immigration of 
aliens to the United States. 
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(d) Nothing in thís section shall be con- 
strued to require the agency designated by 
the President to approve the travel of any 
vessel, vehicle or aircraft to a designated 
country or area or within the specified dis- 
tance therefrom. 

Chapter 240D. Penalties. 

(a) (1) Any vessel, vehicle or aircraft in- 
volved in a violation of chapter 240B(b) (2) 
or chapter 240C(a) shall be forfeited and the 
owner, operator, and any person causing such 
vessel, vehicle or aircraft to be involved in 
the violation shall be subject to a civil fine 
of $10,000 for each separate act in violation 
of those sections, This subsection shall be- 
come effective on the day following the day 
of publication of the declaration of the im- 
migration emergency in the Federal Register, 
except that this subsection shall be im- 
mediately effective as to any person who has 
learned or been injormed of the existence of 
the declaration. 


(2) All provisions of the customs laws re- 
lating to the seizure. summary and judicial 
forfeiture, and condemnation of property; 
the disposition of such property or the pro- 
ceeds from the sale thereof; the remission or 
mitigation of such forfeiture; and the com- 
promise of claims and the award of compen- 
sation to informers in respect of such for- 
feitures shall apply to seizures and forfeitures 
incurred or alleged to have been incurred, 
under the provisions of this section insofar 
as applicable and not inconsistent with the 
provisions hereof, except that duties im- 
posed on customs officers or other persons 
regarding the seizure and forfeiture of prop- 
erty under the customs laws may be per- 
formed with respect to seizure and forfeitures 
carried out under the provisions of this sec- 
tion by such officers or persons authorized 
for that purpose by the Attorney General. 

(3) Whenever a conveyance is forfeited 
under this section the Attorney General 
may: 

(1) retain the conveyance for official use; 

(ii) sell the conveyance, in which case 
proceeds from any such sale shall be used 
to pay all proper expenses of the proceedings 
for forfeiture and sale including expenses of 
seizure, maintenance of custody, advertising, 
and court costs, with the remaining proceeds, 
if any turned over to the United States 
Treasury; 

(tii) require that the General Services Ad- 
ministration, or the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission, if appropriate under 40 U.S.C. 484 
(1), take custody of the conveyance and re- 
move it for disposition in accordance with 
law; or 

(iv) dispose of the conveyance in accord- 
ance with the terms and conditions of any 
petition of remission or mitigation of for- 
feiture granted by the Attorney General. 


(4) In all suits or actions brought for the 
forfeiture of any conveyance seized under 
this section, where the conveyance ts claimed 
by any person, the burden of proof shall lie 
upon such claimant: Provided, that probable 
cause shall be first shown for the institution 
of such suit or action, to be judged of by the 
court. 

(b) Any person who knowingly engages or 
attempts to engzge in any conduct prohib- 
ited by the terms of chapter 240(b)(2) or 
charter 240C(a) shall be guilty of a felony, 
and unon conviction thereof shall be pun- 
ished by a fine not erceeding $50.000 or by 
imvrisonment for a term not exceedina five 
years. or toth, for each senarate prohibited 
act. This subsection shall become effective 
on the day following the day of rublication 
of the declaration of the immigration emer- 
gency in the Federal Register. except that 
this subsection shall be immediately effec- 
tive as to any person who has learned or 
been informed of the existence of the 
declaration. 

(c) Any alien who willfully violates a con- 
dition of his admission under chapter 240B 
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shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned jor not more than 
one year, or both, 

(d) The requirements and sanctions im- 
posed by this section shall be in addition to 
those set forth by other provisions of law. 

(e) Violations of any provisions of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act committed 
during the immigration emergency may be 
investigated by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service, the Coast Guard, or any 
component of the Department of Treasury. 
Assistance in investigating or enforcing this 
section may be provided by any Federal, 
with the approval of the Attorney General, 
state or local agency including the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, any statute, rule, or 
regulation to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Chapter 240E. Definitions 

As used in chapters 240A through 240D: 

(1) The term “vessel” means any ship, 
boat, barge, submarine, raft, or other craft 
or structure capable of being used as a 
means of transportation on, under or imme- 
diately above the water. 

(2) The term “vehicle” means any auto- 
mobile, motorcycle, bus, truck, cart, train, 
or other device or structure capable of being 
used as a means of transportation on land. 

(3) The term "aircraft" means any air- 
plane, helicopter, glider, balloon, blim», or 
other craft or structure capable of being 
used as a means of transvortation in the air. 

(4) The terms "United States vessel, ve- 
hicle or aircraft" include any vessel, vehicle, 
or aircraft documented, registered, licensed, 
or numbered under the laws of the United 
States or any political subdivision thereof. 


(5) The term "agency" includes any etec- 
utive department and components thereof, 
Government corporation, Government con- 
trolled corporation, or other establishment 
in the executive branoh of the Government 
(including the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent), or amy independent regulatory 
agency. 

COUNTRIES TO WHICH ALIENS SHALL BE 

DEPORTED; COST OF DEPORTATION 


Sec. 243. [8 U.S.C. 1253] (a) The deporta- 
tion of an alien in the United States pro- 
vided for in this Act, or any other Act or 
treaty shall be directed by the Attorney 
General to a country promptly designated 
by the alien if that country is willing to 
accept him into its territory, unless the 
Attorney General, in his discretion, con- 
cludes that deportation to such country 
would be prejudicial to the interests of the 
United States. No alien shall be permitted 
to make more than one such designation, 
nor shall any alien designate, as the place 
to which he wishes to be deported, any for- 
eign territory contiguous to the United 
States or any island adjacent thereto or ad- 
jacent to the United States unless such alien 
is a native, citizen, subject, or national of, 
or had a residence in such designated for- 
eign contiguous territory or adiacent island. 
If the government of the country designated 
by the alien fails finally to advise the At- 
torney General within three months follow- 
ing original inquiry whether that govern- 
ment will or will not accept such alien into 
its territory, such designation may there- 
after be disregarded. Thereupon deportation 
of such alien shall be directed to any coun- 
try of which such alien is a subject[,] na- 
tional, or citizen if such country is willing 
to accent him into its territory. If the gov- 
ernment of such country fails finally to 
advise the Attorney General or the alien 
within three months following the date of 
original inquiry, or within snch other period 
as the Attorney General shall deem reason- 
able under the circumstances in a particular 
case, whether that government will or will 
not accept such alien into its territory, then 
such deportation shall be directed by the 
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Attorney General within his discretion and 
without necessarily giving any priority or 
preference because of their order as herein 
set forth either— 

(1) to the country from which such alien 
last entered the United States; 

(2) to the country in which is located the 
foreign port at which such alien embarked 
for the United States or for foreign con- 
tiguous territory; 

(3) to the country in which he was born; 

(4) to the country in which the place of 
his birth 1s situated at the time he 1s ordered 
deported; 

(5) to any country in which he resided 
prior to entering the country from which he 
entered the United States; 

(6) to the country which had sovereignty 
over the birthplace of the alien at the time 
of his birth; or 

(7) if deportation to any of the foregoing 
places or countries is impracticable, inad- 
visable, or impossible, then to any country 
which is willing to accept such alien into 
its territory. 

(b) If the United States is at war and the 
deportation, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of subsection (a), of any alien who is 
deportable under any law of the United 
States shall be found by the Attorney Gen- 
eral to be impracticable, inadvisable, incon- 
venient, or impossible because of enemy 
occupation of the country from which such 
alien came or wherein is located the foreign 
port at which he embarked for the United 
States or because of reasons connected with 
the war, such alien may, in the discretion of 
the Attorney General, be deported as 
follows: 

(1) If such alien is a citizen or subject of 
& country whose recognized government is 
in exile, to the country in which is located 
that government in exile if that country will 
permit him to enter its territory; or 

(2) if such alien is a citizen or subject of 
& country whose recognized government is 
not in exile, then to a country or any political 
or territorial subdivision thereof which 1s 
proximate to the country of which the alien 
is a citizen or subject, or, with the consent 
of the country of which the alien is a citizen 
or subject, to any other country. 

(c) If deportation proceedings are insti- 
tuted at any time within five years after the 
entry of the alien for causes existing prior 
to or at the time of entry, the cost of re- 
moval to the port of deportation shall be at 
the expense of the appropriation for the en- 
forcement of this Act, and the deportation 
from such port shall be at the expense of the 
owner or owners of the vessels, aircraft, 
or other transportation lines by which 
such allen came to the United States, or 
if in the opinion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral that 1s not practicable, at the ex- 
pense of the appropriation for the enforce- 
ment of this Act: Provided, That the costs 
of the deportation of any such alien from 
such port shall not be assessed against the 
owner or owners of the vessels, aircraft, or 
other transportation lines in the case of any 
alien who arrived in possession of a valid un- 
expired immigrant visa and who was in- 
spected and admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence. In the case of an alien 
crewman, if deportation proceedings are in- 
stituted at any time within five years after 
the granting of the last conditional permit to 
land temporarily under the provisions of 
section 252, the cost of removal to the port 
of deportation shall be at the expense of the 
appropriation for the enforcement of this 
Act and the deportation from such nort shall 
be at the expense of the owner or owners of 
the vessels or aircraft by which such alien 
came to the United States, or if in the opinion 
of the Attorney General that is not practi- 
cable, at the exnense of the appropriation 
for the enforcement of this Act. 

(d) If deportation proceedings are insti- 
tuted later than fivo years after the entry of 
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the alien, or in the case of an alien crewman 
later than five years after the granting of the 
last conditional permit to land temporarily, 
the cost thereof shall be payable from the 
appropriation for the enforcement of this 
Act. 

(e) A fallure or refusal on the part of the 
master, commanding officer, agent, owner, 
charterer, or consignee of a vessel, aircraft, 
or other transportation line to comply with 
the order of the Attorney General to take on 
board, guard safely, and transport to the 
destination specified any alien ordered to be 
deported under the provisions of this Act, or 
a failure or refusal by any such person to 
comply with an order of the Attorney Gen- 
eral to pay deportation expenses in accord- 
ance with the requirements of this section, 
shall be punished by the imposition of a 
penalty in the sum and manner prescribed in 
section 237(b). 

(f) When in the opinion of the Attorney 
General the mental or physical condition of 
an alien being deported is such as to require 
personal care and attendance, the Attorney 
General shall, when necessary, employ a sult- 
able person for that purpose who shall ac- 
company such alien to his final destination, 
and the expense incident to such service shall 
be defrayed in the same manner as the ex- 
pense of deporting the accompanied alien is 
defrayed, and any failure or refusal to defray 
such expenses shall be punished in the man- 
ner prescribed by subsection (e) of this sec- 

on. 

(g) Upon the notification by the Attorney 
General that any country upon request 
denies or unduly delays accevtance of the 
return of any alien who 1s a national, citizen, 
sub{ect, or resident thereof, the Secretary of 
State shall instruct consular officers perform- 
ing their duties in the territory of such 
country to discontinue the issuance of im- 
migrant visas to nationals, citizens, subjects, 
or residents of such country, until such time 
as the Attorney General shall inform the 
Secretary of State that such country has 
accepted such alien. 

[(h)(1) The Attorney General shall not 
deport or return any alien (other than an 
alien described in section 241(a) (19)) toa 
country if the Attorney General determines 
that such alien’s life or freedom would be 
threatened in such country on account of 
race, religion, nationality, membership in a 
particular social group, or political opinion. 

(2) Paragraph (1) shall not apply to any 
beg if the Attorney General determines 
that— 

(A) the alien ordered, incited, assisted, or 
otherwise participated in the persecution of 
any person on account of race, religion, na- 
tionality, membership in a particular social 
group, or political opinion; 

(B) the alien, having been convicted by a 
final judgment of a particularly serious 
crime, constitutes a danger to the commu- 
nity of the United States; 

(C) there are serious reasons for consider- 
ing that the alien has committed a serious 
nonpolitical crime outside the United States 
prior to the arrival of the alien in the 
United States; or 

(D) there are reasonable grounds for re- 
garding the alien as a danger to the security 
of the United States. ] 

Section 234(h) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1253(h)) is hereby 
repealed. 

UNLAWFUL BRINGING CF ALIENS INTO 
UNITED STATES 


Src, 273. [8 U.S.C. 1323] (a) Tt shall be un- 
lawful for any person, including any trans- 
portation company, or the owner, master, 
commanding officer, agent, charterer, or con- 
signee of any vessel or aircraft, to bring to 
the United States from any place outside 
thereof (other than from foreign contiguous 
territory) any alien who does not have an 
unexpired visa, if a visa was required under 
this Act or regulations issued thereunder. 
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(b) If it appears to the satisfaction of the 
Attorney General that any alien has been so 
brought, such person, or transportation 
company, or the master, commanding officer, 
agent, owner, charterer, or consignee of any 
such vessel or aircraft, shall pay to the col- 
lector of customs of the customs district in 
which the port of arrival is located the sum 
of [81,000] $3000 for each alien so brought 
and, except in the case of any such alien who 
is admitted, or permitted to land temporarily, 
in addition, a sum equal to that paid by such 
alien for his transportation from the initial 
point of departure, indicated in his ticket, to 
the port of arrival, such latter sum to be 
delivered by the collector of customs to the 
alien on whose account the assessment is 
made. No vessel or aircraft shall be granted 
clearance pending the determination of the 
liability to the payment of such sums or 
while such sums remain unpaid, except that 
clearance may be granted prior to the deter- 
mination of such question upon the deposit 
of an amount sufficient to cover such sums, 
or of a bond with sufficient surety to secure 
the payment thereof approved by the col- 
lector of customs. 

“Such sums shall be a lien upon the vessel 
or aircraft involved in a violation of the pro- 
visions of subsection (a) of this section, and 
such vessel or aircraft may be libeled there- 
fore in the appropriate United States Court. 
In addition, pending the determination of 
liability to the payment of such sums or 
while such sums remain unpaid, said vessel 
or aircraft may be denied clearance, or sum- 
marily seized, or both, unless a deposit is 
made of an amount sufficient to cover such 
sums or of a bond with sufficient surety to 
secure the payment thereof satisfactory to 
the Attorney General.” 


BRINGING IN AND HARBORING CERTAIN ALIENS 


Sec. 274. [8 U.S.C. 1324] [(a) Any person, 
including the owner, operator, pilot, master, 
commanding officer, agent or consignee of 
any means of transportation who— 

(1) brings into or lands in the United 
States, by any means of transportation or 
otherwise, or attempts, by himself or through 
another, to bring into or land in the United 
States, by any means of transportation or 
otherwise; 

(2) knowing that he is in the United 
States in violation of law, and knowing or 
having reasonable grounds to believe that his 
last entry into the United States occurred 
less than three years prior thereto, trans- 
ports, or moves, or attempts to transport or 
move, within the United States by means of 
transportation or otherwise, in furtherance 
of such violation of law; 

(3) willfully or knowingly conceals, har- 
bors, or shields from detection, or attempts 
to conceal, harbor, or shield from detection, 
in any place, including any building or any 
means of transportation; or 

(4) willfully or knowingly encourages or 
induces, or attempts to encourage or induce, 
either directly or indirectly, the entry into 
the United States of— 


any alien, including an alien crewman, not 
duly admitted by an immigration officer or 
not lawfully entitled to enter or reside 
within the United States under the terms of 
this Act or any other law relating to the im- 
migration or expulsion of aliens, shall be 
guilty of a felony, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine not ex- 
ceeding $2.000 or by imprisonment for a term 
not exceeding five years, or both, for each 
alien in respect to whom any violation of 
this subsection occurs: Provided, however, 
That for the purposes of this section, em- 
ployment (including the usual and normal 
practices incident to employment) shall not 
be deemed to constitute harboring. 

(b)(1) Any vessel, vehicle, or aircraft 
which 1s used in the commission of a viola- 
tion of subsection (a) shall be subject to 
seizure and forfeiture, except when— 
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(A) the owner, master, or other person in 
charge of such vessel, vehicle, or aircraft, 
was not, at the time of the alleged illegal act, 
& consenting party or privy thereto; or 

(B) the alleged illegal act occurred while 
such vessel, vehicle, or aircraft was in the 
illegal possession of any person other than 
the owner, as established by the criminal 
laws of the United States, or of any States. 

(2) The Attorney General shall, within one 
hundred and eighty days from the date of 
enactment of this Act, promulgate regula- 
tions setting forth procedures for the expedi- 
tious return to the owner, master, or other 
person in charge of any vessel, vehicle, or air- 
craft seized in violation of paragraph (1). 
In any such case, the owner, master, or other 
person in charge of such vessel, vehicle, or 
aircraft shall not incur any expenses, in- 
cluding costs of transportation, storage, 
damage, and attorney fees, associated with 
such seizure and forfeiture. In the case of a 
vehicle seized and forfeited pursuant to 
paragraph (1) subject to a valid lien or other 
third-party interest, the regulations shall 
provide for satisfaction of the third party 
interest without expense to the interest- 
holder. 

(3) Any conveyance subject to seizure 
under this section may be seized without a 
warrant if there is probable cause to believe 
the conveyance has been used in violation of 
subsection (a) and circumstances exist 
where a warrant is not constitutionally 
required. 

(4) All provisions of law relating to the 
seizure, forfeiture, and disposition of vessels, 
vehicles, and aircraft for violations of cus- 
toms law shall apply to violations of the pro- 
visions of this chapter. Provided, That— 

(A) duties imposed on customs officers or 
other persons regarding the seizure of such 
conveyances under customs law shall apply 
to seizures carried out under the provisions 
of this section by such officers or persons au- 
thorized for that purpose by the Attorney 
General; and 

(B) proceedings instituted under this sub- 
section respecting vessels shall be subject to 
the Supplemental Rules of Certain Admi- 
ralty and Maritime Claims. 

(c) No officer or person shall have author- 
ity to make any arrest for a violation of any 
provision of this section except officers and 
employees of the Service designated by the 
Attorney General, either individually or as a 
member of a class, and all other officers whose 
duty it is to enforce criminal laws.] 

(a) Any person who—knowing or in rect- 
less disregard of the fact that the alien has 
not received prior official authorization to 
come to, enter, or reside in the United States, 
brings to or attempts to bring to the United 
States in any manner whatsoever, any alien, 
regardless of any official action which may 
later be taken with respect to such alien, 

(1) shall, for each transaction constituting 
a violation of this subsection, regardless of 
the number of aliens involved. be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction shall be 
punished by a mandatory fine of $2500, the 
imposition of which shall not be suspended 
by the court, and, in the court’s discretion, 
may be punished by an additional fine of not 
more than an amount equal to $2500 for each. 
such. alien in respect to whom any violation 
of this paragraph occurs. or by imprisonment 
for a term not erceeding one year, or both; or 

(2\'A) for a second offense under this 
section; 

(B) for an offense done for the purnose of 
commercial advantage or private financial 
gain; 

(C) for an offense in which the alien is 
not unon arrival immediately brouaht and 
presented to an appropriate immigration 
official; or 

(D) for an offense during which either the 
offender or the alien with the knowledge of 
the offender, makes any false or misleading 
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statement, or engages in any act or conduct 
intended to mislead any officer, agent, or em- 
ployee of the United States, shall be guilty 
of a felony and upon conviction shall be 
punished by a fine not exceeding $10,000 or 
by imprisonment jor a term not exceeding 
five years, or both, jor each alien in respect to 
whom any violation of this paragraph occurs. 


(b) Any person who— 

(1) knowing or having reason to know 
that the person is an alien, brings to or at- 
tempts to bring to the United States in any 
manner whatsoever, any such person at a 
place other than a designated port of entry 
or place other than as designated by the 
Commissioner of the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service regardless of whether such 
alien has received prior official authorization 
to come to, enter, or reside in the United 
States and regardless of any future official 
action which may be taken with respect to 
such alien; 

(2) knowing or in reckless disregard of the 
fact that the alien has come to, entered, or 
remains in the United States in violation of 
law, transports, or moves or attempts 
to transport or move any such alien within 
the United States by means of transporta- 
tion or otherwise, in furtherance of such 
violation of law; 

(3) knowing or in reckless disregard of the 
fact that the alien has come to, entered, or 
remains in the United States in violation of 
law, conceals, harbors, or shields from detec- 
tion, any such alien in any place, including 
any building or any means of transportation; 
or 

(4) knowing or having reason to know 
that a person is an alien, willfully encourages 
or induces or attempts to encourage or in- 
duce, either directly or indirectly, the entry 
without prior official authorization, into the 
United States of any such alien— 


shall be guilty of a felony, and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be punished by a fine not 
exceeding $10,000 or by imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding five years, or both, for 
each alien in respect to whom any violation 
of this subsection occurs: Provided, however, 
that for the purposes of this section, employ- 
ment (including the usual and normal prac- 
tices incident to employment) shall not be 
deemed to constitute harboring. 

(c)(1) any conveyance, including any ves- 
sel, vehicle, or aircraft, which has been, is 
being, or is intended to be used, in the com- 
mission of a violation of subsections (a) or 
(b) shall be seized and subject to forfeiture 
except that— 

(A) no conveyance used by any person as 
a common carrier shall be forfeited under 
the provisions of this section if the offense 
occurs when the conveyance is being used in 
the business as a common carrier unless the 
owner, operator, or other person in charge of 
the conveyance at the time of the offense was 
a consenting party or privy to the illegal act; 
and 

(B) no conveyance shall be forfeited under 
the provisions of this section if the offense 
occurred while such conveyance was unlaw- 
fully in the possession of a person other than 
the owner in violation of the criminal laws 
of the United States or of any State. 

(2) Any conveyance subject to seizure un- 
der this section may be seized without war- 
rant if there is probable cause to believe the 
conveyance has been, is being, or is intended 
to be used in a violation of subsection (a) 
or (b) and circumstances erist where a war- 
rant is not constitutionally required. 

(3) All provisions of the customs laws re- 
lating to the seizure, summary and judicial 
forfeiture, and condemnation of property; 
the disposition of such property or the pro- 
ceeds from the sale thereof; the remission 
or mitigation of such forfeiture; and the 
compromise of claims and the award of com- 
pensation to informers in respect of such 
forfeitures shall apply to seizures and jor- 
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feitures incurred or alleged to have been in- 
curred, under the provisions of this section 
insofar as applicable and not inconsistent 
with the provisions hereof, except that duties 
imposed on customs officers or other persons 
regarding the seizure and forjeiture of prop- 
erty under the customs laws may be per- 
formed with respect to seizure and for- 
feitures carried out under the provisions of 
this section by such officers or persons au- 
thorized jor that purpose by the Attorney 
General. 

(4) Whenever a conveyance is forfeited un- 
der this section the Attorney General may— 

(A) retain the conveyance for official use; 

(B) sell the conveyance, in which case the 
proceeds, from any such sale shall be used 
to pay all proper expenses of the proceedings 
for forfeiture and sale including expenses of 
seizure, maintenance of custody, advertising, 
and court costs; 

(C) require that the General Services Ad- 
ministration, or the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission if appropriate under 40 U.S.C. 484 
(i), take custody of the conveyance and re- 
move it for dispositon in accordance with 
law; or 

(D) dispose of the conveyance in accord- 
ance with the terms and conditions of any 
petition of remission or mitigation or forfeit- 
ure granted by the Attorney General. 

(5) In all suits or actions brought for the 
forfeiture of any conveyance seized under this 
section, where the conveyance is claimed by 
any person, the burden of proof shall lie 
upon such claimant: Provided, that probable 
cause shall be first shown for the institution 
of such suit or action, to be judged of by the 
court. In determining whether probable cause 
exists, any of the following shall be prima 
facie evidence, of the presumption that an 
alien involved in the alleged violation had 
not received prior official authorization to 
come to, enter, or reside in the United States 
or that such alien had come to, entered, or 
remained in the United States in violation 
of laws. 

(A) Records of any judicial or administra- 
tive proceeding in which that alien’s status 
was an issue and in which it was determined 
that the alien had not received prior official 
authorization to come to, enter, or reside in 
the United States or that such alien had 
come to, entered, or remained, in the United 
States in violation of law; 

(B) Official records of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service of State Department 
showing that the alien had not received 
prior authorization to come to, enter, or 
reside in the United States or had come to, 
entered, or remained in the United States in 
violation of law; and 

(C) Testimony, by an immigration officer 
having personal knowledge of the facts con- 
cerning that alien’s status, that the alien had 
not received prior authorization to come to, 
entered, or remained in the United States 
in violation of law. 

(6) Any officer or emnloyee of the Service 
designated by the Attorney General, either 
individually or as a member of a class, and 
all other Federal officers and Officers of a 
state or political subdivision thereof whose 
duty it is to enforce criminal laws shall have 
authority to make any arrest for a violation 
of any provision of this section. 

(d) (1) It shall be unlawful for an employ- 
er knowingly to hire an alien for employment 
in the United States, unless at the time of 
employment the alien has been lawfully ad- 
mitted for permanent residence or is an alien 
who has been authorized to be employed by 
the Attorney General. Provided, that this 
provision shall not apply to an employer who 
establishes that he or she did not employ 


AT or more persons, at the time of viola- 
on. 


(2) If an alien has been emploved in viola- 
tion of this subsection, the employer shall be 
subject to a civil penalty of $500 per alien 
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employed without authorization upon deter- 
mination of a first violation. Upon deter- 
mination oj a subsequent violation, the em- 
ployer shall pay the sum of $1000 per alien 
employed without authorization. Payment 
shall be made to the district director oj the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service in 
the aistrict where the violation occurred. In 
the discretion of the Attorney General, pay- 
ment may be recovered by civil suit in a 
United States district court in the name of 
the United States from any employer made 
liable under this subsection. The Attorney 
General shall establish by regulation a pro- 
cedure for implementing this subsection. 

(3) Whenever the Attorney General has 
reasonable cause to believe that an employer 
has engaged, in a pattern or practice of em- 
ployment ín violation of this subsection, the 
Attorney General may bring a civil action in 
the appropriate district court of the United 
States by filing with it a complaint setting 
forth facts pertaining to such pattern or 
practice and requesting such relief, including 
an application for a permanent or temporary 
injunction, restraining order or other order 
against the employer as the Attorney General 
deems necessary. For purposes of this 
paragraph the term “district court" shall in- 
clude a United States magistrate." 

(4) For the purposes of this section, an 
employer shall be presumed to have know- 
ingly employed an alien who is not author- 
ized for employment in the United States 
tf the employer does not request and obtain 
evidence that the individual is authorized 
for employment as set forth in (d)(5) 
below; Provided, that the foregoing shall not 
prevent the Government from establishing 
knowing employment by any other means. 

(5) The Attorney General shall establish 
by regulation a form by which every em- 
ployer as described in subsection (d) (1) 
above, and every prospective employee of 
such employer, shall attest that the prospec- 
tive employee is a United States citizen, a 
national of the United States, or has the 
status of an alien lawfully admitted for per- 
manent residence, or has been authorized 
for employment by the Attorney General, 
and that the employer has examined such 
documents as may, by regulation, be pre- 
scribed by the Attorney General relating to 
such citizenship, permanent resident status, 
or employment authorization. Such forms 
Shall be retained by the employer and. shall 
be available for inspection by officers of the 
Immigration and. Naturalization Service, Jor 
the duration of the employee's employment, 
and for one year following the termination 
of the employment. 

(8) (1) Section 6(/) of the Farm Labor Con- 
tractor Registration Act of 1963, as amended, 
ts hereby repealed. 

(2) Section 5(b)(6) of the Farm Labor 
Contractor Registration Act of 1963, as 
amended, is revised to read as follows: 

(6) has been found to have knowingly em- 
ployed an alien not lawfully admitted for 
permanent residence or not authorized for 
permanent residence or not authorized by 
the Attorney General to accept employment 
in violation of section 274 of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. 

(2) by inserting after new subsection (d) 
the following new subsection: 

(e) The provisions of this section are in- 
tended to preempt any state or local laws 
imposing civil or criminal sanctions upon 
those who employ aliens not authorized to 
work in the United States; 

(3) the title of section 274 of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: “BRINGING IN, 
HARBORING, AND EMPLOYING CERTAIN 
ALIENS.” 

(4) the designation of section 274 in the 
table of contents (Title II—Immigration, 
Chapter 8) of such Act is amended to read 
as follows: “Section 274. Bringing in, har- 
boring, and employing certain aliens.” 
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ENTRY OF ALIEN AT IMPROPER TIME OR PLACE; 
MISREPRESENTATION AND CONCEALMENT or 
FACTS 


Sec. 275. [8 U.S.C. 1325] [Any alien who 
(1) enters the United States at any time or 
place other than as designated by immigra- 
tion officers, or (2) eludes examination or 
inspection by immigration officers, or (3) ob- 
tains entry to the United States by a will- 
fully false or misleading representation or 
the willful concealment of a material fact, 
shall, for the first commission of any such 
offenses, be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof be punished by im- 
prisonment for not more than six months, 
or by a fine of not more than $500, or by 
both, and for a subsequent commission of 
any such offenses shall be gullty of a felony 
and upon conviction thereof shall be pun- 
ished by imprisonment for not more than 
two years, or by a fine of not more than 
$1,000, or both.] 

“275, Entry of Alien At Improper Time or 
Place; Misrepresentation and Concealment 
o/ Facts; Misrepresentation of Employment 
Status," 

(a) Any alien who (1) enters the United 
States at any time or place other than as 
designated by immigration officers, or (2) 
eludes ezamination or inspection by immi- 
gration officers, or (3) obtains entry to the 
United States by a willfully false or mislead- 
ing representation or the willful conceal- 
ment of a material fact, shall, for the first 
commission of any such offenses, be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof be punished by imprisonment for 
not more than siz months, or by a fine of 
not more than $500, or both, and for a sub- 
sequent commission of any such offenses 
shall be guilty of a felony and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be punished by imprison: 
ment for not more than two years, or by a 
fine of not more than $1,000, or both. 

(b) Any person who with unlawful intent 
photographs, prints, or in any other manner 
makes, or executes, any engraving, photo- 
graph, print, or impression in the likeness 
of any document presented to establish 
United States citizenshin, lawful permanent 
resident status or employment authoriza- 
tion granted by the Attorney General, as re- 
quired by subsection 274(d)(5) of the Act 
or regulations issued thereunder; or any 
person who with unlawful intent presents 
or uses such documents, shall upon convic- 
tion be fined not to exceed $5,000 or be im- 
prisoned not more than five wears, or both. 

(c) Any alien who does not have the status 
of an alien lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence, or who has not been authorized 
to be employed by the Attorney General, who 
willfully and knowingly possesses and pre- 
sents anu do^ument relating to another per- 
son for the purnose of obtaining emploument 
in the United States. shall upon conviction 
be fined not to exceed $5.000 or be imprisoned 
not more than five vears, or both. 

(b) the designation of section 275 in the 
table of contents (Title II—Immagration. 
Chapter 8) of such Act is amended to read 
as follows: 

Sec. 275. Entry of alien at improper time 
or place; misrepresentation and concealment 
of facts; misrepresentation of employment 
status. 


JURISDICTION OF DISTRICT COURTS 


Sec. 279. a [8 U.S.C. 1329] The district 
courts of the United States shall have juris- 
diction of all causes. civil and criminal, aris- 
ing under any of the provisions of this title. 
Tt, shall be the duty of the United States at- 
torney of the proper district to prosecute 
every such suit when broucht by the United 
States. Notwithstanding any other law, such 
prosecutions or suits may be instituted at 
any place in the United States at which the 
violation may occur or at which the person 
charged with a violation under section 275 
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or 276 may be apprehended. No suit or pro- 
ceeding for a violation of any of the pro- 
visions of this title shall be settled, com- 
promised, or discontinued without the con- 
sent of the court in which it is pending and 
any such settlement, compromise, or dis- 
continuance shall be entered of record with 
the reasons therefor. : 

(b) An action for judicial review of any 
administrative action arising under this Act, 
or regulations issued pursuant to this Act, 
other than a final order of deportation as 
provided in section 106(a) of the Act, may 
not be filed later than 30 days jrom the date 
of the final administrative action or jrom 
the effective date of this section, whichever 
is the later. 

OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 

Washington, D.C. 
The VICE PRESIDENT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. VICE PRESIDENT: There is trans- 
mitted herewith the proposed Omnibus Im- 
migration Control Act. This omnibus legisia- 
tion includes the following titles: 

TiTLE I. Temporary Resident Status for 
Illegal Aliens. 

T.TLE if. The Unlawful Employment of 
Aliens Act of 1981. 

T:TLE III. Cuban/Haitlan Temporary 
Resident Status Act of 1981. 

T.TLE IV. The Fair and Expeditious Ap- 
peal, Asylum and Exclusion Act of 1981. 

T. TLE V. The Immigrant Visas for Canada 
and Mexico Act. 

TITLE VI. The Temporary Mexican Work- 
ers Act. 

T.TLE VII. The Immigration Emergency 
Act. 

T: TLE VIII. The Unauthorized Entry and 
Transportation Act. 

TITLE IX. The Labor Certification Act. 

TITLE X. The Emergency interdiction Act. 

The history of America has been in large 
part the history of immigrants. Our nation 
has been overwhelmingly enriched by the 
fifty million immigrants who have come here 
since the first colonists. For nearly our first 
century and one-half as a nation, the Con- 
gress recognized our need for new arrivals 
by imposing no quantitative restrictions on 
immigration. Since 1921, however, the gov- 
ernment and our people have recognized 
the need to control the numbers of immi- 
grants and the process by which they enter 
our country. 

In recent years our policies, intended to 
effect that necessary control of our borders, 
have failed. Last year, the number of immi- 
grants legally and illegally entering the 
United States reached a total greater than 
any year in our history, including the era 
of unrestricted immigration. 

This bill represents a comprehensive and 
integrated approach to immigration. This 
legislation is premised upon the fact that 
there are between three and six million il- 
legal aliens in this country and their num- 
bers are continuing to grow from one-quarter 
to one-half million each year. Something 
must be done. 

The following titles of this bill are de- 
signed to curtail illegal immigration: 

TITLE I. Temporary Resident Status for 
Tllegal Aliens. 

T TLE TI. Unlawful Employment of Aliens 
Act of 1981. 

T "TLE VI. The Temporary Mexican Work- 
ers Act. 

T'"TLE 7X. The Labor Certification Act. 

Together, these four proposals should sub- 
stantially reduce illegal immigration by ex- 
panding opportunities to work lawfully in 
the United States and by prohibiting the 
employment of illegal aliens outside of these 
programs. 

The “Temporary Resident Status for 
Tilegal Aliens" bill would permit illegal 
aliens, who were present in the United 
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States prior to January 1, 1980, and who 
are not ovherw.se exciudable, to apply for 
the new status of "temporary resident.” This 
status would be renewaoue every three years, 
and after a total of ten years of continuous 
residence, those residenis woula be eligipie to 
apply for permanent resident status if there 
were not other reasons to exclude them and 
they could demonstrate English language 
ability. 

The United States has neither the re- 
sources, the capability, nor the motivation 
to uproot and deport millions of illegal 
aliens, many of whom have become integral 
memoers of the community. By granting 
limited legal status to the productive and 
lawabiding members of these communities, 
this nation wil acknowledge the reality of 
the situation. 

“The Unlawful Employment of Aliens Act" 
would prohibit employers of four or more 
employees from knowingly hiring illegal 
aliens. Civil fines would be assessed for each 
lllegal alien hired and injunctions who fol- 
low & pattern or practice of hiring illegal 
aliens. 

"The Temporary Mexican Workers Act" 
establishes & two-year program for the ad- 
mission of nationals of Mexico for employ- 
ment in jobs for which there is a shortage 
of domestic workers. The jobs could be in 
any field, skilled or unskilled, provided that 
there 13 à lack of available labor. Since the 
program is a pilot project and is intended 
as a test, it would be limited in time to a 
two-year period, and limited in size to 50,000 
workers per year. 

Under the provisions of “The Labor Certi- 
fication Act”, the temporary Mexican work- 
ers who will come to the United States, 
would be excluded from jobs in states where 
it was certified that there was an adequate 
supply of American workers. The existing 
H-2 temporary worker program would con- 
tinue to operate. 

During the trial period, this experimental 
program would be evaluated for its impact 
on American workers, the feasibility of en- 
forcing the program's restrictions, and the 
overall benefit to the United States. 

Mass migrations of undocumented aliens 
to the United States are a recent phenome- 
non, They are also a phenomenon for which 
the nation is woefully ill prepared, and the 
consequences of our unreadiness have been 
disastrous. 

The 1980 Mariel boatlift brought a wave of 
125,000 Cubans to the beaches of south Flor- 
ida. Among those persons were criminals and 
mentally ill, some of whom were forcibly ex- 
pelled by Fidel Castro. Notwithstanding its 
obligations to do so under international law, 
the Cvban Government has refused to allow 
these individuals to return to Cuba. Most of 
the Cubans have been resettled through the 
efforts of private and public agencies. 

There is also a continuing migration to 
Florida of undocumented aliens from Haiti 
and elsewhere. Although the government of 
Haiti is willing to accept the return of 
Haitians devorted by the United States, ex- 
clusion proceedines have been blocked by 
time-consuming judicial challenges to Im- 
migration end Naturalization Service pro- 
cee?"inegs, While the foreign policy character 
of the Cuban and Haitian migrations differs, 
the domestic impact on our local communt- 
ties and on the edministration of our im- 
migration laws 1s the same. 

We must prevent another Martel. In addi- 
tion, we must act to curtail the onvoing ar- 
rivals of undocumented aliens to our shores 
in violation of our laws. Finally, we must 
deal with the recent levacy of those Cubans 
and Haitians who are already here. 

The following titles of this bill were de- 
veloned to provide adequate legal authority 
to deal with future migrations of undocu- 
mented aliens: 

Title II". Cnban/Haitian Temporary Resi- 
dent Act of 1981. 
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Title IV. The Fair and Expeditious A , 
Asylum and Exclusion Act of 1981. "eri 

Title V.I. The Immigration Emergency Act. 

Title VIII. Unauthorized Entry and Trans- 
portation Act. 

Title X. The Emergency Interdiction Act. 

“The Cuban/Haitian Temporary Resident 
Act of 1981" would repeal the Cuban Retugee 
Adjustment Act of 1966 so that undocu- 
mented Cubans will not be eligible for ad- 
Justment of status upon completion of one 
year of physical presence in the United 
States. 

This proposal would allow most of the un- 
documented Cuban and Haitian entrants to 
regularize their status by applying for a new 
"temporary resident" status. After five years 
of continuous residence in this country, such 
Cubans and Haitians could apply for perma- 
nent residence, providing they were self-suf- 
ficlent, had minimal English language 
d &nd they were not otherwise exclud- 
able. 

"The Fair and Expeditious Appeal, Asylum 
&nd Exclusion Act of 1981" grants the United 
States the authority to conduct expedited 
proceedings with respect to undocumented 
aliens encountered at our borders and ports 
of entry, and at points outside the territorial 
limits of the United States. Presently, an 
alien who enters the United States without 
inspection can submit his asylum request 
and remain in the United States while his 
asylum request winds its way through the 
labyrinth of administrative and judicial 
channels. Thus, there is an incentive for him 
to enter the United States without inspec- 
tion. 

Current exclusion proceedings are pre- 
scribed by section 236 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (INA). That section pro- 
vides for a hearing before an immigration 
judge and requires that a complete record 
of the testimony and evidence be kept. Sec- 
tion 292 of the Act provides right of counsel 
(at no expense to the government) for any 
alien in an exclusion proceeding. Under 8 
C.F.R. 236.2, the immigration judge must ad- 
vise the alien of his right to counsel of his 
choice and of the availability of free legal 
services. A decision by the immigration judge 
that the alien is excludable is appealable to 
the Attorney General under section 236(b). 
The Board of Immigration Appeals (BIA) was 
created by the Attorney General administra- 
tively to hear such appeals (8 C.F.R., Part 3). 
Under 8 C.F.R. 236.7, the alien has 13 days 
after a written decision of exclusion is 
mailed to file an appeal with the B'A. An 
appeal from an oral decision of exclusion 
must be taken immediately after the decision 
is rendered. On request, the BTA must sched- 
ule oral hearings on the appeal. BIA decisions 
must be issued in writing. Under section 106 
(b) of the Act, an alien under a final order of 
exclusion by the BIA may obtain jrdicial re- 
view only by habeas corpus proceedings. 

“The Fair and Expeditious Appeal, Asylum 
and Exclusion Act” will streamline those 
proceedings when an alien cannot present 
any documentation to support a claim of 
admissibility. Under this provosal the initial 
questioning of a particular individual would 
be conducted by & trained Immigration and 
Naturalization Service asylum officer. The 
examination would be oral and no transcript 
would be made of it. In most cases involving 
undocumented aliens, the examining officer 
would make en immediate decision to ex- 
clude the alien. There would be no rieht to 
an administrative appeal. The removal or re- 
turn of the alien to his home country would 
be accomplished as soon as possible. 

“The Unauthorized Entry and Transvorta- 
tion Act" is based on the December 19. 1980 
decision of the United States District Court 
for the So"thern District of Florida. In the 
case of United States v. Anana. et al.. No. 80- 
231-CR-EPS. the court d'«miese4 the indict- 
ment of persons who were charged with un- 
lawfully bringing undocumented Cuban 
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aliens into the United States in violation of 
section 274 of INA. The court held that sec- 
tion 274 does not apply to instances in which 
persons immediately present undocumented 
aliens to Immigration and Naturalization 
Service officials. This decision has prevented 
any criminal prosecutions of persons in- 
volved in bringing in undocumented aliens 
during the Martel boatlift. 

The result of the holding is that the United 
States does not have an effective criminal 
sanction against such conduct. 

The Anaya case is in the process of appeal. 
Nevertheless, there is a threat of immediate 
harm that might arise from the lack of an 
effective criminal penalty for bringing un- 
documented aliens to our country and taking 
them directly to the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service. Therefore, this proposal 
would amend the seizure and forfeiture pro- 
visions for conveyances involved in violations 
of section 274. 

“The Immigration Emergency Act” would 
permit the President to declare an “immi- 
gration emergency” to enable the United 
States to respond to the actual or threatened 
mass migration of visaless aliens to the 
United States. This proposal would amend 
the Immigration and Nationality Act by add- 
ing new sections 240a through 240e (8 U.S.C. 
12308 through 8 U.S.C. 1230e). This legisla- 
tion would enable the federal government to 
respond more effectively to future mass 
migrations. One of the ways the legislation 
seeks to do this is by prohibiting residents 
of the United States from aiding aliens in 
their efforts to enter the United States. The 
Mariel boatlift also demonstrated that in 
certain circumstances United States residents 
may be willing to lend their assistance even 
though the aliens may not be entitled to 
admission to the United States. 

Several of the provisions in this Act are 
designed to give law enforcement authorities 
the power to prevent United States residents 
from transporting visaless aliens to the 
United States. Section 240B(a) authorizes 
the President to impose travel restrictions to 
& designated foreign country or area. Any 
conveyance under the care, custody or control 
of & United States resident would be pro- 
hibited from going within a specified dis- 
tance of the designated foreign country or 
area unless prior permission has been ob- 
tained. Furthermore, section 240B(b) (1) au- 
thorizes the President to close harbors, air- 
ports, or roads which may be used by persons 
seeking to bring aliens to the United States. 
The purpose of this provision is to enable law 
enforcement authorities to prevent, for ex- 
ample, the departure of vessels from a harbor. 
It 1s obviously easier to restrict boats in a 
harbor than it is to try and intercept them 
once they are on the high seas. Effective en- 
forcement may thus require that vessels be 
prevented from reaching open waters where 
they would be able to scatter and avoid de- 
tection. Persons removing vessels from the 
harbor without permission would be subject 
to arrest and criminal penalties. 

There are also important reasons for not 
attempting to rely on existing emercency 
legislation. While the International Emer- 
gency Economic Powers Act (TEEPA). 50 
U.S.C. 1701 et seq., gives the President broad 
powers and could conceivably be invoked in 
a situation where there is an actual or threat- 
ened mass migration of visaless allens to the 
United States. to exclusively rely on IEEPA 
would be unsatisfactory. 

Under IEEPA, an emergency can be 
declared only when there is "any unusual 
and extraordinary threat ...to the national 
security, foreign policy. or economy of the 
United States." 7t is conceivable that some 
situations which would merit the declaration 
of an immigration emergency. would also 
meet the criteria of IEEPA. However. there 
are other situations which would ‘ustifv the 
declaration of an immigration emergency but 
which would not clearly be a threat to the 
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national security, foreign policy or economy 
of the United States, and thus the provisions 
of IZEPA could not be invoked. 

While IEEPA would authorize some of the 
actions which could be pursued under this 
immigration emergency legislation, such as 
the travel restrictions, it probably would not 
authorize such procedures as those designed 
to expedite exclusion and asylum claims, the 
detention of aliens pending deportation pro- 
ceedings, and the interdiction of aliens com- 
ing to the United States. IEEPA was primarily 
designed to regulate international economic 
transactions and not to control noneconomic 
aspects of international intercourse. 

IEEPA gives the President greater powers 
than would be needed to take care of an 
immigration emergency. IEEPA was drafted 
broadly so as to encompass a wide range of 
situations which would threaten the national 
security, foreign policy or economy of the 
United States. An immigration emergency, 
on the other hand, is a limited type of emer- 
gency for which specific powers can be de- 
lineated to respond to the situation. The 
public and the Judiciary would more readily 
understand and uphold actions taken in the 
course of an immigration emergency 1f there 
is a specific statute authorizing such actions, 
rather than if supports for those actions 
must be sought from the statutory provisions 
of legislation such as JEEPA, which is not 
tallored to the precise problems that would 
arise during an immigration emergency. 

The “Emergency Interdiction Act" states 
that the President can enter Into agreements 
with foreign countries for the purpose of 
preventing illegal migration to the United 
States. Under such an agreement, the Coast 
Guard could stop a foreign flag vessel on the 
high seas if there is reason to believe that 
the vessel is destined for the United States 
and carrying undocumented aliens who are 
not entitled to enter the United States. 

The basic Jegal framework governing im- 
migrant admissions to the United States was 
established by the 1965 amendments to the 
Tmmigration and Nationality Act. These 
amendments retained the policy of numeri- 
cally restricting certain preference categories 
of immigration. For the first time tn our his- 
tory, immigration from Western Hemisphere 
countries was limited, to 120.000 annually. 
Annual per country cellines of 20.000 were 
extended to the Western Hemisphere in 1976. 

With regard to refucee admissions, the 
Congress first dealt comprehensively with 
the question only recently, In the Refugee 
Act of 1989, Concress prescribed a uniform 
definition of “refugee” without geographic 
or ideological limitation, and established a 
process for the annual determination of 
refugee admissions by the President, after 
consultations with Congress. 

Imposition of country ceilings of 20.000 
annually, in conjunction with the new pref- 
erence system and labor certification re- 
quirements added by the 1965 amendments, 
resulted in a drastic reduction in immigra- 
tion from Canada and Mexico. The ceiling on 
immigration from the United States’ closest 
neighbors should be increased. “The Im- 
migrant Visas for Canada and Mexico Act” 
would create separate annuae] ceilings for 
numerically restricted immigration from 
Mexico and Canada raising the totals from 
the present 20,000 to 40.000 for each country. 
The unused portion of either country's allot- 
ment would be available to citizens of the 
other nation. The numerically restricted im- 
migration from other countries of the world 
would be adjusted so as not to be affected by 
this change. 

Under “The Immigrant Visas for Canada 
and Mexico Act”, any unused visas in Mexico 
or Canada in a fiscal year would be allotted to 
the other country during the next “scal year. 
The overall limitation on immigration from 
the rest of the world would be reduced from 
270,000 to 230,000. Historically, the demand 
for immigrant visas by nationals of Mexico 
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has exceeded the demand by nationals of 
Canada. For example, in fiscal year 1978 there 
were 17,000 immigrants from Canada as op- 
posed to 92,000 from Mexico. These figures 
include both numerically and non-numeri- 
cally limited immigrants. Based on this, we 
would assume that Mexico would use all of 
their 40,000 visas in the first year and Canada 
would use no more than 15,000 to 20,000 
visas. In subsequent years the unused visas 
for Canada would be allocated to Mexico and 
would probably result in 60,000 to 65,000 
visas being available each year to Mexico. 
Essentially there would be no increase in 
immigration from Canada and there would 
be a substantial increase in immigration 
from Mexico. 

"The Omnibus Immigration Control Act" 
will allow the United States to continue as 
@ nation that is open to immigration and 
that does its share to assist and resettle the 
refugee. This bill is necessary if this nation 
is to continue to provide for our people, 
while welcoming others who desire to con- 
tribute to this nation’s continuing experi- 
ment in liberty. 

I look forward to the prompt attention of 
Congress to this legislation. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that the enactment of these legisla- 
tive proposals ts in accord with the program 
of the President. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM FRENCH SMITH, 
Attorney General. 


Tiy Mr. CRANSTON: 

S. 1766. A bill to amend the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971 to pro- 
vide that the limitations on contributions 
to candidates shall be waived for elec- 
tions In which any candidate spends 
more that $35,000 from his personal 
funds; to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

WAIVER OF LIMITATIONS ON CAMPAIGN 
CONTRIBUTIONS IN CERTAIN CASES 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, when 
the Federal Election Campaign Act be- 
came law in 1974, it was a fair and bal- 
anced rackage of limitations on political 
contributions and campaign spending. 

This balance of equities was set awry 
by the Supreme Court in 1976 when it 
declared spending limits, including the 
$35,000 spending limit on the candidate’s 
personal funds, to be unconstitutional. 
Thus a candidate for the Senate or House 
must abide by the $1,000 individual and 
the $5,000 PAC contribution limits but 
can make unlimited contributions to his 
or her own campaign. 

As a result the personally wealthy 
candidate gained an enormous advan- 
tage. Today millions of dollars legally 
can be, and are, poured into the cam- 
paigns of rich candidates by the candi- 
dates themselves. Anvone can easily 
document this fact. Their opponents, on 
the other hand, must concentrate on the 
hard necessities of fundraisers, phone 
calls, and private meetings, devoting 
much of their limited time to the slow, 
laborious building of their campaign 
treasuries while the lucky wealthy few 
can luxuriate in spending their time win- 
ning votes. 

Moreover, because of limits on political 
contributions. the candidate of average 
means seldom if ever raises as much 
money as his rich opponent spends. The 
whole psrcho'ogv of the campaign thus 
fayors the rich candidate. He or she can 
always spend more during the final 
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weeks and days if necessary. The money 
is there. The average candidate does not 
have the wherewithal to make that extra 
effort and both he and his opponent 
know it. 

We all know this situation is unfair— 
it violates the basic American creed that 
every citizen should have an egual 
chance at election to Congress based on 
merit, character, and the ability to legis- 
late in the people’s best interest. 

There is probably no way to correct 
completely the advantage the wealthy 
have in campaign spending. But we could 
remedy some of the inequity by a partial 
return to the system that existed before 
the 1974 law was adopted, when there 
were no limits on either contributions or 
spending. 

Specifically, I am proposing that if a 
candidate spends more than a specified 
amount of his personal funds on his cam- 
paign, that act will trigger the lifting of 
contribution limits on his opponent or 
opponents. This would remove the ad- 
vantage that the 1974 law as revised by 
the Supreme Court gives to the wealthy 
candidate. 

Here is how my bill would work: 

A candidate would be required to ad- 
vise the Federal Election Commission of 
his plans to use his personal funds or the 
funds of his immediate family under the 
following circumstances: 

First, on the date a candidate qualifies 
for an election or 90 days before an elec- 
tion—whichever is earlier—he must file 
with the FEC a declaration that he in- 
tends to spend no more than $35,000 of 
his personal funds or his immediate 
family’s on his campaign; 

Second, if he subsequently changes his 
mind, he must so notify the FEC at least 
60 days prior to the election; and 

Third, a candidate must notify the 
FEC and each opposing candidate within 
48 hours after he actually spends more 
than $35,000 of his own or his immediate 
family’s funds. 

If a candidate gives notice at anv of 
these times that he will exceed the $35,- 
000, the limits on individual and multi- 
candidate political committee contribu- 
tions to his opponent would be waived 
by the FEC. Moreover, should a candidate 
fail to file any of the above declarations, 
the Commission would also waive the 
limits. 

Under my proposal, the Commission 
could initiate its own investigation to 
determine whether any candidate has 
spent more than $35,000. If that investi- 
gation showed that expenditures have 
exceeded $35,000, the Commission would 
again waive the contribution limits. 

If & waiver has been granted to a 
candidate, an individual’s contributions 
to that particular candidate would not be 
counted against the individual’s yearly 
$25.000 contribution limit. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no obiection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1766 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
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315(a) of the Federal Election Campaign Act 
of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 4418(a)) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraphs: 

*(9) (A) The limitations provided in para- 
graphs (1) (A) and (2) (A) of this subsection 
shall not apply with respect to contributions 
made with respect to any election in which 
any candidate makes expenditures from his 
personal funds or the personal funds of his 
immediate family which aggregate more than 
$35,000. 

“(B) In determining whether an individ- 
ual has exceeded the limitation provided in 
paragraph (3) of this subsection, any amount 
contributed to a candidate (or his authorized 
political committees) 1n an election, with 
respect to which the provisions of subpara- 
graph (A) of this paragraph are applicable 
shall not be counted. 

“(C) In determining whether a candidate 
has made expenditures in excess of $35,000 
under subparagraph (A), an expenditure 
shall be deemed to have been made by a 
candidate if it is made by the candidate, an 
authorized committee of the candidate, an 
agent of the candidate for the purpose of 
making the expenditure, or any other person 
authorized by the candidate, his authorized 
political committee, or his agent to make 
such expenditure. 

"(D) For purposes of this paragraph the 
term ‘immediate family’ means a candidate’s 
spouse, children, parent, grandparent, bro- 
ther, half-brother, sister, or half-sister, and 
the spouse of any such person. 

“(10) (A) Not later than the date on 
which a candidate qualifies for election to 
Federal office under the law of the appro- 
priate State, or 90 days before the date of 
any such election, whichever 1s earlier, each 
candidato for election to Federal office shall 
file with the Commission a declaration of 
whether he intends to make expenditures 
from his personal funds of his immediate 
family which aggregate more than $35,000. 

"(B) (1) Not later than 60 days before the 
date of such election, each candidate who 
has reason to believe that he may make ex- 
penditures from his personal funds or from 
the personal funds of his immediate family 
aggregating more than $35,000 shall notify 
the Commission to that effect, unless such 
candidate filed with the Commission a time- 
ly declaration that he intended to exceed 
such amount as provided in subparagraph 
(A). 
“(C) Each candidate for election to Fed- 
eral office shall notify the Commission and 
each other candidate for the same election 
within 48 hours after he, or any of his 
authorized committees make any expendi- 
ture, or incur any obligation to make an 
expenditure, from his personal funds or the 
personal funds of his immediate family which 
aggregate more than $35,000. 

"(D) The Commission 1s authorized to de- 
termine, upon its own initiative or upon the 
request of any candidate for election to 
Federal office, whether any candidate has 
made expenditures or incurred obligations to 
make expenditures from his personal funds 
or the personal funds of his immediate fam- 
ily which aggregate more than $35,000. 

“(E) If a candidate fails to file a timely 
declaration pursuant to this paragraph, any 
opposing candidate in such election shall 
automatically be granted a waiver of such 
expenditure limitations.”. 

Sec. 2. Section 309 (d) (1) of such Act (2 
U.S.C. 437g) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

"(D) Any knowing and willful violations 
of section 315 (a) (10) shall be punishable 
by a fine of not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisonment for not more than 5 years or 
both.". 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall be effective with respect to elections 
for Federal office held more than 90 days 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 
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By Mr. CANNON: 

S. 1767. A bill to transfer certain lands 
in Clark County, Nev. from the De- 
partment of Agriculture to the Frontier 
Girl Scout Council; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 
TRANSFER OF CERTAIN LANDS IN CLARK COUNTY, 

NEV. 


€ Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a bill today designed to provide for 
the transfer of a parcel of Forest Service 
land to the Frontier Girl Scout Council 
of Nevada. This parcel includes some 15 
acres in the Mount Charleston area and 
has been used by the Girl Scouts as a 
camrground for many years. 

The council must make a decision 
shortly on whether to begin an extensive 
and expensive repair and building pro- 
gram of permanent structures necessary 
to the camping experience. The council 
does not feel it can justify the project 
unless it has control of the property. I 
believe the transfer of title makes sense 
both for relieving the Forest Service of 
its management expense and for provid- 
ing camping experience for Girl Scouts 
in Council can proceed to upgrade the 
camping experience for Girl Scouts in 
the Las Vegas area.6 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
8. 569 


At the request of Mr. Jepsen, the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska (Mr. ZoRINSKY) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 569, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to provide an investment tax credit 
for certain soil and water conservation 
expenditures. 

8. 1034 

At the request of Mr. Grasstey, the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. RiEGLE) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1034, a 
bill to amend title 38, United States 
Code, to provide a more equitable 
formula for payments by the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to States for 
the cost of care provided in State nurs- 
ing homes to veterans eligible for such 
care in Veterans’ Administration facili- 
ties. 

8. 1131 

At the request of Mr. DANFORTH, the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1131, a bill to require the Federal Gov- 
ernment to pay interest on overdue pay- 
ments and to take early payment dis- 
counts only when payment is timely 
made, and for other purposes. 

8. 1215 


At the request of Mr. Proxmire, the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. Hart) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1215, a bill to 
clarify the circumstances under which 
territorial provisions in licenses to dis- 
tribute and sell trademarked malt bever- 
age products are lawful under the anti- 
trust laws. 

8. 1607 

At the request of Mr. D'Awaro, the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. ZORINSKY) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1607, a 
bill to amend the Tnternal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to rrovide a minimum interest 
and dividend exclusion of $200 for each 
individual. 
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S. 1645 
At the request of Mr. MovNrHAN, the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. MITCHELL) 
was added as a consponsor of S. 1645, 
& bill to let funds in individual retire- 
ment accounts be used to purchase col- 
lectibles. 
S. 1648 
At the request of Mr. HATFIELD, the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
SCHMITT) was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1648, a bill entitled the "Military 
Spouse Retirement Equity Act." 
B. 1656 
At the request of Mr. DURENBERGER, 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
PRESSLER) was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1656, a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to clarify certain 
requirements which apply to mortgage 
subsidy bonds, and for other purposes. 
S. 1696 
At the request of Mr. WaLLop, the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. East) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1696, a 
bill to amend the Social Security Act to 
facilitate enforcement of provisions re- 
quiring suspension of benefits to inmates 
of prisons and other public institutions 
by insuring the availability of necessary 
information from Federal instrumen- 
talities. 
B. 1706 
At the request of Mr. MITCHELL, the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WiL- 
LIAMS), and the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. HuMPHREY) were added 
as cosponsors of S. 1706, a bill to amend 
the Clean Air Act to better protect 
against interstate deposition, and for 
other purposes. 
SENATE RESOLUTION 230 
At the reauest of Mr. Hart, the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska (Mr. Exon), the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. LEAHY), 
the Senator from California (Mr. CnAN- 
STON), the Senator from Arkansas, (Mr. 
BuMPERS), and the Senator from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. JOHNSTON) were added as co- 
sponsors of Senate Resolution 230, 2 res- 
olution to express the sense of the Sen- 
ate on cuts in combat readiness. 


AMENDMENT NO. 556 


At the request of Mr. HarcH, the Sen- 
ator from Alabama (Mr. Denton), and 
the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. 
NICKLES) were added as cosponsors of 
amendment No. 556 proposed to S. 1196, 
an original bill to amend the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 and the Arms 
Export Control Act to authorize appro- 
priations for development and security 
assistance programs for fiscal year 1982, 
to authorize appropriations for the 
Peace Corps for the fiscal year 1982, to 
provide authorities for the Overseas Pri- 
vate Investment Corporation, and for 
other purposes. 


AMENDMENT NO. 591 


At the request of Mr. D’Amaro, the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. Pryor), the 
Senator from Florida (Mrs. HAWKINS), 
the Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
ANDREWS), the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Kasten), and the Senator from 
Delaware (Mr. RorH) were added as co- 
sponsors of amendment No. 591 in- 
tended to be proposed to H.R. 4121, a bill 
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making appropriations for the Treasury 
Department, the U.S. Postal Service, the 
Executive Office of the President, and 
certain independent agencies, for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1982, 
and for other purposes. 
So 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I would like 
to announce for the information of the 
Senate and the public that the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs will hold 
a hearing on the Financial Integrity Act 
of 1981, S. 864, on Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 28, 1981 at 10 a.m. in room 357 of the 
Russell Senate Office Building. For fur- 
ther information please contact Link 
Hoewing at 224-4751. 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING, HOUSING, AND URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr. GARN. Mr. President, today the 
Banking Committee finished the first 
half of its hearings on comprehensive 
legislation—S. 1703, S. 1720, S. 1721—to 
upgrade the structure and operations of 
depository institutions and to promote a 
competitive and stable financial system. 

To complete the hearing process, the 
committee wil conduct 4 days of hear- 
ings next week, with witnesses from 
Federal and State bank regulatory agen- 
cies, consumer groups, credit union as- 
sociations and a panel of chief executive 
officers of different types of financial in- 
termediaries. 

In light of increasing competition 
among different types of financial inter- 
mediaries, I am particularly pleased that 
the chief executives of Citicorp, Ameri- 
can Express, Beneficial Corp. Pruden- 
tial, and Merrill Lynch will appear on a 
panel next Thursday to present their 
views on the legislation and to discuss 
the present and future outlook for the 
financial system. We have received much 
testimony this week about the changing 
competitive environment, as well as con- 
cerns about possible over-concentration 
of financial resources, and this panel of 
representatives of some of the most in- 
novative and aggressive financial inter- 
mediaries wil provide the committee 
with valuable insights into the financial 
markets' perspectives of the pending leg- 
islation. 

The following is an updated schedule 
for next week's hearings: 

ScHEDULE FOR HEARINGS 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1981 
Panel 

John J. Hutchinson, President, National 
Association of Federal Credit Unions. 

Joseph N. Cugini, Chairman, Credit Union 
National Association. 

Panel 

Frederick S. Hammer, Member, Govern- 
ment Relations Committee, Consumer Bank- 
ers Association. 

Robert B. Evans, Senior Vice President, Na- 
tional Consumer Finance Association. 

Milton Schober, Credit Counsel, American 
Retail Federation. 

Nicholas St. George, Task Force on Crea- 
tive Finance for Manufactured Housing. 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1981 
Panel 

Angelo R. Bianchi, President, Conference 

of State Bank Supervisors. 
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National Association of State Savings and 
Loan Supervisors. 

Muriel Siebert, Superintendent of Banks, 
State of New York. 

Linda Tsao Yang, Savings and Loan Com- 
missionér, State of California. 

Gerald T. Mulligan, Commissioner of 
Banks, State of Massachusetts. 

Panel 

Barbara Alexander, Superintendent, Bu- 
reau of Consumer Credit, Augusta, Maine, 
and The American Conference of Uniform 
Consumer Credit Code States. 

Jim Boyle, Director of Governmental Re- 
lations, Consumer Federation of America. 

Ellen Broadman, Counsel, Governmental 
Affairs, Consumers Union. 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1981 

The Honorable Paul A. Volcker, Chairman, 
Board of Governors of the Fedcral Reserve 
System. 

Panel 

Walter Wriston, Chairman, Citicorp, New 
York City, New York. 

James D. Robinson III, Chairman of the 
Board, American Express Company, New 
York City, New York. 

Finn M. W. Caspersen, Chairman, Bene- 
ficial Corporation, Morristown, New Jersey. 

Robert A. Beck, Chairman and Chiet Exec- 
utive Officer, the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, Newark, New Jersey. 

Roger E. Birk, President and Chief Execu- 
tive Officer, Merrill Lynch and Company. 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 30, 1981 
Panel 

The Honorable Charles E. Lord, Acting 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

The Honorable Richard T. Pratt, Chair- 
man, Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 

The Honorable William M. Isaac, Chair- 
man, Federal Deposit Tnsurance Corporation. 

The Honorable Edgar F. Callahan, Chair- 
man-designate, National Credit Union Ad- 
ministration. 

The Honorable John S. R. Shad, Chairman, 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 

William J. Anderson, Director, General 
Government Division, General Accounting 
Office. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND MINERAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I would 
like to announce for the information of 
the Senate and the public that S. 669, 
a bill to amend the existing geothermal 
leasing and permitting laws, has been 
added to the agenda of the subcommittee 
on energy and mineral resources hearing 
scheduled for Tuesday, October 27 at 
10 a.m. in room 3110 of the Dirksen Sen- 
ate Office Building. 

For further information regarding this 
hearing you may wish to contact Mr. 
Roger Sindelar of the subcommittee staff 
at 224-4236. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH 
PROGRAM 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I am in- 
creasingly concerned about the condition 
of the national school lunch program. 
Last week, in a letter to Members of the 
Senate, I released statistics indicating 
about 350 schools had pulled out of the 
program this year. According to this 
morning's New York Times, however, 
that was a conservative estimate. At this 
point, more than 400 schools have 
dropped their lunch programs and more 
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than 3 million children no longer pur- 
chase full, nutritionally-balanced lunch- 


es. 

Earlier this year, the administration 
assured us participation in this impor- 
tant nutrition program would not drop 
from reduced Federal support. Clearly, 
that has not been the case and the school 
lunch program is in trouble. I have pro- 
posed restoring full funding by reduc- 
ing the tax deduction for business meals 
and entertainment by 30 percent, and 
earmarking the savings for school 
lunches. Although this proposal was de- 
feated as an amendment to the debt limit 
bill, I intend to bring it before the Sen- 
ate again in the near future. We must 
reorder our priorities with respect to fed- 
erally subsidized meals. 

The national school lunch program is 
not a welfare program and was never 
intended as an income security program. 
It is a nutrition program that is vital to 
our children’s education and health and 
important to the country as a whole. I 
commend this morning’s New York Times 
article by Robert Pear to my colleagues 
and urge them to consider carefully my 
proposal to restore full funding to this 
important program. 

I ask the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 


Many STUDENTS DECIDE Nor To Buy More 
COSTLY SCHOOL LUNCHES 


(By Robert Pear) 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 20.—Students in many 
states are choosing not to buy school lunches 
at the increased prices made necessary by a 
reduction in Federal subsidies. 

State officials estimated today that par- 
ticipation in the national school lunch pro- 
gram had dropped by 15 to 30 percent, mean- 
ing that more than three million out of 26 
million children were no longer buying full, 
nutritionally balanced meals. 

In addition, more than 400 of the 94,000 
schools that participated in the program have 
withdrawn. Federal officials predicted last 
March that few, if any, schools would with- 
draw. 

School lunches were in the “social safety 
net of programs” that President Reagan said 
would be “exempt from any cuts” affecting 
needy families. The budget director, David 
A. Stockman, and Agriculture Department 
officials later said that the school lunch pro- 
gram was wasteful because it provided sub- 
sidies to many children from middle- and 
upper-income families. 

Reduction of those subsidies has made it 
difficult or impossible for some school cafete- 
rias to meet their operating costs, local offi- 
cials said. The number of students buying 
school lunches is down by 15 to 20 percent in 
Connecticut, by 20 to 30 percent in New 
Jersey, by 30 to 35 percent in California, by 
20 percent in Wisconsin, by 22 percent in 
Idaho and by 15 percent in Florida, accord- 
ing to food service officials in each of those 
states. 

DECLINE REPORTED IN NEW YORK 


Richard O. Reed, the school food director 
for New York State, said in a telephone inter- 
view that the number of students buying 
school lunches was down from last year, but 
he did not know by how much. 

New York City participation is unchanged 
because lunch prices were not increased and 
the strict new income-eligibility standards 
established by Federal law and regulation 
will not be enforced unti] Nov. 16. However, 
Anne B. Gennings, the food service director 
for a school district in Oneida County, N.Y. 
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said that participation there was off by 20 or 
30 percent. 

In some places, students were already 
avoiding school Iunches because they disliked 
the food. Richard E. Lyng, Deputy Secretary 
of Agriculture, said yesterday in an interview 
that any drop in participation probably oc- 
curred because "students did not like the 
taste of the lunch." 

Congress, which sets the charge for a re- 
duced price lunch, raised the fee this year to 
40 cents, or double the amount charged in 
the last school year. The local school author- 
ities establish the charge for a "full price" 
lunch, but are required to operate on a non- 
profit basis. Congress this year established a 
more restrictive formula for determining 
whether schoolchildren qualify for free or re- 
duced-price meals. Any child may buy the 
“full price” lunch. 


RISING COST IN CONNECTICUT 


Ann R. Tolman, director of child nutrition 
programs in Connecticut, said that the aver- 
age charge for an elementary school lunch 
had risen to 75 cents from 60 cents, while the 
average for secondary schools, formerly 70 
cents, was now 85 to 90 cents. 

Gene White, child nutrition director in 
California, said that the average charge for a 
full-price high school lunch had risen by 26 
cents, to $1.08. 

In New York State, the average charge for 
full price lunches has risen 10 or 20 cents and 
now averages 75 to 80 cents, state officials 
sald. 

In the past, as a rule, participation in 
the school lunch program dropped by 1 per- 
cent for each penny added to the price of a 
meal. Reports from school lunch directors 
this year indicate that that relationship still 
holds. 

But G. William Hoagland, head of the Food 
and Nutrition Service in the Agriculture De- 
partment, said that local authorities were 
raising the charge for & full-price lunch 
much more than the 11 cents they had lost 
in Federal subsidy for the meal. 

"We expected the price to go up by 10 
or 15 cents,” Mr. Hoagland said. “In some 
places, it has gone up 50 cents a meal." 

The poorest children are stil eligible for 
free lunches. State and local officials said 
that the decline in participation had been 
most noticeable among youngsters who must 
pay for their schools meals—that is, children 
from middle- and upper-income families. 

When children drop out of the school 
lunch program, they have several alterna- 
tives. They can bring lunches from home. 
They can go off outside of school to buy food. 
They can skip lunch. Or they can buy a few 
Items separately, such as soup and a sand- 
wich, with no guarantee that they will re- 
celve the recommended allowance of various 
nutrients included in a full school lunch. 

The decrease in participation was not an- 
ticipated in the public statements of Admin- 
istration officials. 


TESTIMONY BY STOCKMAN 


For example, Mr. Stockman, testifying be- 
fore the House Committee on Education and 
Labor on April 29, said: 

"All of these dire predictions are based on 
an assumption. I don't believe those assump- 
tions have been verified. It seems to me 
middle- and upper-income stvdents will stay 
in the program and that their families will 
be willing to put in 30 cents more a meal 
because it is still a good deal. 

“If there is a major retention of participa- 
tion, which we believe there will be, there 
will be no changes in the unit costs for run- 
ning these programs, and the kind of drop- 
out, the kind of attrition that has been pre- 
dicted, in my judement, won’t happen.” 

The Administration sought unsuccessfully 
to eliminate the subsidy on mea!s served to 
"non-needy" youngsters. However, Congress 
did agree to reduce the subsidy, and Admin- 
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istration officials said they would probably 
seek further reductions later this year. 

The American School Food Service Associa- 
tion, an organization of school lunch direc- 
tors and child nutritionists, found in a sur- 
vey of its members that more than 400 
schools had withdrawn from the lunch pro- 
gram. in each state checked independently 
this week, the actual number of schools pull- 
ing out of the program was higher than re- 
ported last month to the association. 

Marshali L. Matz, an attorney for the as- 
sociation, said that in the vast majority of 
school districts, less than one-third of the 
students were eligible for free or reduced- 
price lunches. 

“School districts cannot afford to provide 
those lunches,” he said, “unless the Federal 
Government provides some degree of general 
assistance in addition to the special subsidy 
for poor children.” 


HIGH INTEREST RATES + INFLA- 
TION = RECESSION 


€ Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, this 
Nation is in a recession, a recession 
caused by high interest rates. 

After months and months of optimis- 
tic economic projections by the econom- 
ic spokesmen of the administration— 
after months and months of refusing to 
heed the warnings that have been com- 
ing from many quarters, including those 
on the floor of this Senate, it fell to the 
President himself to acknowledge that 
the Nation is in a recession. 

Indeed, Mr. President, he could have 
done nothing else. The signs are every- 
where—the gross national product fell 
at an annual rate of 0.6 percent in the 
third quarter of this year, and at the 
same time the Commerce Department 
was reporting a sharp rise in the infla- 
tion rate during the quarter. Moreover, 
we are told that Commerce Department 
economists are saying that later revisions 
of these preliminary estimates will in- 
clude more information from September 
that will probably show an even larger 
drop in the GNP, perhaps as much as 3 
percent. 

Net exports have worsened during the 
third quarter. Business investments in 
plant and equipment have declined. In- 
vestment in housing is down. Spending 
for housing construction during the 
third quarter was at a level 20-percent 
below that of the first quarter. 

New housing starts are as low as 900,- 
000, by far one of the lowest numbers 
ever recorded for that industry. The 
automobile industry is also in ‘trouble. 
After some euphoria earlier in the year, 
it has become painfully evident that 
even ‘the introduction of the new 1982 
models has had virtually no impact on 
the financial health of the industry and 
the third quarter earnings of the major 
auto companies due to be released soon 
will publicly revive the fears of a major 
collapse of that industry. 

Are better days coming, Mr. President? 
As usual. the answer of economists to 
that question is that they can only agree 
to disagree. Based on past performance, 
I am afraid I have to heed seriously the 
warnings of George L. Perry of the 
Brookings Institute who warned .the 
Joint Economic Committee yesterday 
that the Nation’s economy is entering a 
serious recession. 
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Perry predicted unemployment rising 
to 812 percent and corporate profits be- 
coming depressed. 

Why has all this happened? As I said 
in my opening statement, the culprit is 
high interest rates. The same high in- 
terest rates which I have been talking 
about on this floor day after day after 
day, month after month after month. 
The same high interest rates that have 
driven personal bankruptcies in this 
country to record heights. The same high 
interest rates, Mr. President, that pre- 
vent farmers from borrowing the money 
they need to plant next year's crop. The 
same high interest that have made it im- 
possible for young couples, or anyone else 
for that matter, to buy a home; the same 
high interest rates that have prevented 
business expansion—that have inhibited 
productivity—that have littered the eco- 
nomic landscape of this country with the 
chaotic evidence of ill-conceived, mis- 
guided and mismanaged economic policy. 

What is the administration's response, 
Mr. President? Incredibly, more of the 
same. In the face of this publicly de- 
clared recession, the Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, Murray L. 
Wiedenbaum, told a group of business 
leaders Tuesday that the administration 
has no intention of proposing new 
policies to combat this recession. We will 
not push the panic button, says Mr. 
Wiedenbaum. 

The housing industry is pushing the 
panic button, Mr. President. The auto 
industry is pushing the panic button. 
Farmers, businessmen, and the citizens 
of this country, who can't buy even home 
appliances on credit because of high in- 
terest rates, are pushing the panic 
button. 

Maybe someone should tell Mr. Wied- 
enbaum that if he thinks he is keeping 
his head while all about him others are 
losing theirs—he probably does not un- 
derstand the situation. 

Steps can be and must be taken to 
alleviate these crushing interest rates. 
Most forecasters are pinning their 
hopes for a recovery from this recession 
on a decline in interest rates—a decline, 
Mr. President, that has been predicted by 
the administration for months, that has 
failed to materialize for months, and 
that has absolutely no chance of oc- 
curring, in any consistent form, until 
coordinated efforts are made to make in- 
terest rates come down. 

We in Congress can do our part, We 
can move resolutely for reducing the 
Federal deficit and balancing the budg- 
et. We can extend Presidential authority 
in this area through the Credit Control 
Act, and we can continue to apply pres- 
sure on the administration and Federal 
Reserve Board to assist in this effort by 
a prudent loosening of the money sup- 
ply. We must stop the flow of scarce 
credit into multibillion-dollar mergers 
and acquisitions which are nonproduc- 
tive. 

Mr. President, the facts are clear. In- 
terest rates are remaining high; even in- 
flation, according to the latest figures, is 
increasing again. Action must be taken, 
and it must be taken now, and it must be 
taken bv the administration. The only 
alternative is a worsening of an already 
unacceptable economic condition.e 
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EXPOSING SOVIET ANTISEMITISM 


€ Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, amidst re- 
ports of an increase in anti-Semitic ac- 
tivity in the Soviet Union, Senator CLAI- 
BORNE PELL and I chaired a hearing on 
October 6 to make the public aware of 
continuing human rights violations and 
growing anti-Semitic activity in the So- 
viet Union. It is appropriate that we 
commemorate the 40th anniversary of 
the massacre at Babi Yar in this way by 
expressing our strong opposition to what 
has become a semiofficial policy of the 
Soviet authorities. 

Through the testimony of experts and 
recent visitors to the Soviet Union, our 
hearings have revealed evidence of a re- 
vitalized effort by the Soviet Government 
to crack down on human rights leaders 
and other innocent people of the Jewish 
faith. It is imperative that we show our 
support for the fight against Soviet anti- 
Semitism as we did through this hearing, 
by declaring that this discrimination is a 
matter of great concern to all Americans. 

As my colleagues well understand, it 
is only through constant and sincere in- 
volvement with the problems of our 
friends and families abroad that we may 
one day bring to them the realization of 
fundamental human rights. Through this 
hearing and others like it, we shall con- 
tinue to fight the gross injustices com- 
mitted by the Soviet Union until we are 
satisfied that our goals have been 
achieved. The Jews of the Soviet Union 
are fighting for the same freedoms which 
form the basic principles of this Nation, 
and it is our moral obligation to aid 
them in their cause. 

Over the next several days, I plan to 
bring to Senators' attention the state- 
ments made at this hearing, I begin to- 
day with the opening statements by the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Is- 
land and myself, to be fol'owed on suc- 
cessive days by the testimony presented 
by the witnesses at the hearing. 

I particularly want to express my ap- 
preciation to the National Conference on 
Soviet Jewry and the Jewish Community 
Council of Greater Washington, whose 
staff members, Mark Levin and Buddy 
Sislen, respectively, did so much to set 
up the hearings and make arrangements 
for the witnesses. Without their commit- 
ment and wide knowledge of the subject, 
the hearing would not have been the 
Success it was. 

I submit the statements of Senator 
PELL and myself for printing in the 
RECORD. 

The statements follow: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR PELL 

I am pleased to be here today and to join 
my distinguished colleague, Senator Heinz, 
in chairing this hearing on anti-semitism 
in the Soviet Union. This hearing, as you 
know, commemorates the 40th anniversary 
of the Babi Yar massacre. 

The world stocd by and watched in silence 
in September 1941 as the Nazis murdered 
over 33,000 Ukranian Jews at Babi Yar, near 
Kiev. The Babi Yar massacre serves not only 
as a symbol of anti-semitism but also as a 
reminder to those of us who believe in 
human rights and fundamental freedoms 
that we must not remain silent or indif- 
ferent to violations of any of these rights. 

As a party to many international conven- 
tions such as the United Nations Charter 
and the International Covenants on Human 
Rights and as a signatory of the Helsinki 
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Accords, the Soviet Union has pledged re- 
spect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms and accepted obligations in these 
areas under international law. Nevertheless, 
the Soviet Union has consistently and fla- 
grantly violated these obligations in its 
treatment of Soviet Jews. 

Through its policies and practices, the 
Soviet government institutes and fosters the 
growth of anti-semitism. There are many 
indications that in recent years, discrimina- 
tion against Jews, particularly in the areas 
of education and employment, has increased. 
In addition, the Soviet government has 
placed further obstacles in the pathway of 
Jews who desire to emigrate to the West 
and has increased harassment of those who 
have been refused exit permits. As a member 
and former co-chairman of the Helsinki 
Commission, I am especially disturbed by 
these developments. I hope that this hearing 
will focus public attention on these viola- 
tions and show the Soviet Union that dis- 
crimination against Soviet Jews is a matter 
of concern to all Americans.e 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHN HEINZ 


Forty years ago, the Nazis rounded up more 
than 100,000 residents of Kiev, largely Jews, 
stripped them naked, lined them up along 
8 ravine called Babi Yar on the outskirts of 
the city, and machine gunned them into a 
mass grave. 

Today, forty years later, a bronze monu- 
ments stands at Babi Yar. But that statue, 
erected only after international attention 
was focused on its absence, omits any men- 
tion whatever of the fact that Babi Yar is the 
resting place of an estimated 100,000 Soviet 
Jews. 

Today, forty years after the Nazi attempt 
to physically eradicate Jews, the government 
of the USSR persists in its attempt to eradi- 
cate all awarness of Jewish history, culture 
and peoplehood In the U.S.S.R. 

Today, as we gather here in freedom, the 
Kremlin has restricted emigration to a 
trickle. In August, 430 Jews were permitted 
to leave the Soviet Union, the lowest number 
in 11 years. Anticipated emigration this year 
will total no more than 12,000, more than 40 
percent below 1980, which in turn was 60 
percent below 1979. 

Today, as we gather here, there is no ques- 
tion that the repression of Soviet Jews is 
the harshest of any time in the last decade. 

As one who has long been deeply concerned 
about the Soviets’ abuse of the human rights 
of all their minorities and their treatment 
of Soviet Jews in particular, one thing em- 
erges as more disturbing than anything else. 
It is not the oppression of Jews who apply 
for visas for Israel. It is not the rejection of 
most of the applications, the waiting in fear 
and anguish for years, which is the fate of 
most Jews who want to leave the country 
which does not accept them as Jews. The 
ugliest part of the cruel anti-Semitism which 
today is part of Soviet policy is its unrelent- 
ing effort to eradicate every vestige of Jewish 
culture and their contribution to history in 
the Soviet Union. All of us—Jews and non- 
Jews, Americans and others throughout the 
free world—know this is the most evil and 
dangerous epidemic. Those who suffer most 
from anti-Semitism today are the Jews in 
the Soviet Union. 

Just as the people of the free world did not 
permit the lesson of Babi Yar to be lost in 
history, so we will not permit Soviet anti- 
Semitism to escape our thorough and critical 
examination. 

That is why we are having this hearing: 
To lay out for all to see the harsh reality of 
Soviet anti-Semitism and to expose the 
hypocrisy of a system which claims to be 
free but in reality is the most repressive on 
earth. We will be privileced to hear testimony 
today from scholars and first-hand witnesses 
of Soviet policy. They will place on the pub- 
lic record the prim reality of what is happen- 
ing in the U.S.S.R. 
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THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


@ Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, Bos- 
ton is a city that has sustained with 
deep affection and pride its unique char- 
acter and enduring spirit throughout its 
colorful history. It is a progressive city, 
embracing new ideas and preserving 
cherished traditions. It is appropriate 
than that America’s second oldest or- 
chestra has made its home in Boston. 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra has 
brought to Massachusetts a first rate or- 
chestra with an exciting repertory which 
consistently includes innovative new 
compositions in addition to the time 
honored music of the past. 

The history of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra is as glorious as that of the 
Hub itself. Many of the world's finest 
musicians and conductors have been 
welcomed to Symphony Hall to share in 
the joyful experience of music. And many 
of the world’s most beloved works have 
been introduced to American audiences 
in Boston. 

On October 22, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra begins its second hundred 
years. As the symphony readies the stage 
for its understandably expectant audi- 
ences, it is with fondness and pride that 
we recall previous performances and tri- 
as of the Symphony’s first centen- 

Yet the success of the Symphony is not 
measured by curtain calls and bravos 
at Symphony Hall alone. The many out- 
growths of the symphony, including the 
Berkshire Music Festival at Tanglewood, 
the Berkshire Music Center and the be- 
loved Boston Pops, have added new di- 
mensions of access and acclaim. 

I think each of us in Massachusetts re- 
members the warm reception that the 
Boston Symphony received in 1979 in the 
People’s Republic of China. This extraor- 
dinary trip by the Symphony provided 
an unparalleled opportunity for ex- 
change of cultural technique and ac- 
complishment between our countries and 
the initiation of new and enduring inter- 
national friendships. 

A leading national symphony, the Bos- 
ton orchestra maintains standards and 
commitment to musical expression by 
which any symphony would be proud to 
measure. 

It is the hard work of countless indi- 
viduals that makes the Symphony such 
an overwhelming success. As we celebrate 
this milestone for the Symphony it is im- 
portant to remember the people who are 
the Symphony—the conductor, the 
esteemed Seiji Ozawa, the artists. the 
staff, and the volunteers—each of whose 
contribution is essential for the success- 
ful performances presented each evening. 


I join the many other patrons and 
supporters of the Boston Symnhony in 
extending my birthday greetings. I ap- 
preciate this opportunity to share this 
exciting celebration of the Boston 
Symphony with my colleagues in the 
Senate.@ 


REMARKS OF R. A. WARD AT 
AASHTO ANNUAL MEETING 


€ Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, recently, 
Mr. R. A. Ward, director of the Oklahoma 
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Department of Transportation, ended his 
presidency of the American Association 
of State Highway Transportation Offi- 
cials by delivering a speech at that orga- 
nization's annual meeting in Chicago. 

Dick Ward has been with the Okla- 
homa Department of Transportation for 
36 years and has served as director of 
the department for the last 9 years. He 
was my State highway director during 
my 4 years as Governor of Oklahoma, 
and I can say that no Governor has been 
better or more loyally served, nor any 
State's citizens, than by Dick Ward. 

In reading his speech to his colleagues 
in Chicago, I was greatly impressed by 
its contents, and I want to share Dick's 
thoughts with my colleagues. Therefore, 
Mr. President, I ask that the speech be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The speech follows: 

STATEMENT OF R. A. WARD 


The monthly pages fall from the calendar 
&s the leaves fall from the autumn trees. 
The pages of the calendar go to enrich the 
annals of history, as the fallen leaves enrich 
the earth, the mother of us all. 

Autumn means the end of summer enrich- 
ment, but it heralds the summer harvest, 
and a time of feasting and thanksgiving for 
us all. 

As the old song goes, “The days grow short 
as we approach September,” but we swing 
with the circle of the seasons, and the fall 
is not a time of sadness, but a time of re- 
joicing. 

It has been a busy year for AASHTO, and 
like the harvest in the fields, it has been a 
fruitful year for our Association, and for 
Transportation. 

We have experienced a change, and have 
been faced with a challenge. 

A new climate is with us, and we have 
faced the challenging winds of change. As 
we adjust to the change, and accept the chal- 
lenge, we are able to assure ourselves that 
the change will be for the better. 

At the beginning of our AASHTO year, we 
posed a promise, and gave ourselves a prom- 
ise . . . we could, through our own efforts, 
assure that the America we know and love 
could have a renaissance—a rebirth—or not. 

We promised ourselves that this rebirth 
would occur. 

And we can see its beginning, now. 

As the leaves of autumn fall from the trees, 
and as the ripened fruit falls to earth, and 
the seed it contains germinates and takes 
root... as the root spreads and establishes 
its territory, and then sends out leaves and 
limbs, so the seeds of our determination have 
fallen into fertile soll. 

We have seen the determination sprout 
into ideas. We have seen the tendrils of new 
concepts begin to sprout and spread. 

We don't have a full-grown plant, but we 
have healthy beginnings. 

We have discovered that in the midst of 
change, tbe precepts of the American ideal 
is unchanging. This is still the greatest na- 
tion the world has ever known—and Trans- 
portation 1s its lifeline. 

We have reeled under the impact of blows 
from several directions these past few years. 
We have faced energy shortages, and strug- 
gled with the problems of inflation. 

We have shuddered to the point of losing 
our balance—but we have noticed a counter- 
balance. As the Irish have a fondness for 
saying . . . "What we lose in the swings, 
we gain in the roundabouts.” The loss in 
manpower is made up in the gains in effi- 
ciency. We can't replace men with computers, 
but we can assign the computers some of 
the manual labor. 

We've had a headache—and have found 
a few effective antidotes. We can’t say that 
for every pain, there is a pill. But there are 
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countermeasures, and we are adapting to the 
newness every day. 

Our roads and our bridges are growing 
obsolete, day by day. So are our rail lines, 
our ports and our access to airports. 

Our need for new alignments is taking sec- 
ond-best to our need to regenerate our ex- 
isting facilities. We must keep transportation 
moving, and keep travelers safe. 

To counteract our deteriorating roadways, 
the load is shifting. Our citizens are in this, 
too, and they in their own way are taking 
countermeasures that will help us with our 
own problems. 

We live in a shrinking world. During this 
past few months, I have been privileged to 
walk on territory vastly removed from the 
prairies I call home. Everywhere, I haye noted 
the increased need, and interest in transpor- 
tation. This is especially true in the emerging 
nations. They look to us. And we shall not 
fail to provide guidance and expertise, wher- 
ever it is needed. Yes, we live in a shrinking 
world, with an ever swelling need. 

As the world seemingly shrinks, we discov- 
er that we have been blessed with a larger 
vision. We can see the needs, and at the same 
time we can see the interaction that the 
future may bring, as our shrinking world 
merges with the future. We can visualize 
more clearly the benefits of shared thoughts 
and visions; we have always known the bene- 
fits of shared inventions and common aspira- 
tions. 

As we see with our increased vision, we 
notice a sharpened awareness, and a re- 
treating apathy. 

No longer do the great mass of people 
adopt the attitude that “the government 
will do it”. They are becoming increasingly 
aware that some jobs are too big for the 
government—that only the people can do 
it. 

Although the schism seems large—per- 
haps unsurmountable—we can see signs 
that the majority of the world’s people are 
reasonable, responsible, intelligent human 
beings. It is the contrast between the two 
extremes that gives us pause. 

But with our sharpened awareness, we can 
see the beginnings of the future * * * we 
can see the first faint tendrils of new green 
growth, as this country once again braces 
itself for a struggle. 

These last two decades of the twentieth 
century will lay the groundwork for the 
twenty-first century. May it shine on those 
of us who will reach that dazzling point in 
time, and may it continue to shine for our 
children and grandchildren—the citizens of 
a world undreamed of today. 

We look toward that future with an ac- 
ceptance of change. 

We embrace the challenges it will bring 
to us now and for the years to come. 

I have not said anything about the details 
of the work accomplished by this dedicated 
group of professionals during these past 
months, 

As we meet together, we will discuss where 
we have been, and consider where we are 
going. 

It is a foregone conclusion that our di- 
rection will be forward and upward. 

This past year we made ourselves some 
promises. Now we can bulld on the frame- 
work of the year just passing, and begin to 
practice what we promise. 

America will remain the bulwark of the 
free world—the mainspring of the future. 

When we look back, we can see the evolu- 
tion of acceptance through these past few 
years. At one time, in the not too distant 
past, we were impressed when money con- 
versations resulted in the free and easy use 
of the words “millions of dollars". 

In a short time, we were using a casual 
conversation the term “billions of dollars". 

As a result of Congressional action last 
week, we are now speaking in terms of "'tril- 
lions". 
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It’s frightening, isn’t it? 

To bring these words into perspective, 
here is a comparison that I found impres- 
sive. 

“One billion seconds ago, the first atomic 
bomb had not been exploded. 

“One billion minutes ago, Jesus, whom 
they called Christ still walked the dusty 
paths in Nazareth and fished the quiet wa- 
ters of Galilee. 

“One billion hours ago, men were still 
living in caves, and traveling paths made for 
them by the animals in the forests and 
jungles. 

“But, in terms of government funding, 
one billion dollars ago—was just yesterday.” 

What of tomorrow? 

We have our change, and our challenge. 
We will gain a counter-balance for each 
problem that throws us off balance, and for 
every headache, we will discover an anti- 
dote. 

The load will shift to accommodate the 
changing surface. We will view the shrink- 
ing world with a longer look and a larger 
vision to recognize the growth of our needs. 

With a sharpened awareness, we will see 
the retreat of avathy, the acceptance of 
change, and we will embrace the challenge of 
the future. 

We have made our promises. Now we will 
practice what we promise. 


ENERGY 


@ Mr. EAST. Mr. President, I call the as- 
sembly’s attention to a recent article 
printed by the Daily Press, the basis of 
which was prepared by Mr. Robert D. 
Hershey, Jr., of the New York Times 
News Service. 

This article poignantly reveals how 
many liberal economists have severely, 
but honestly, erred in projecting the cur- 
rent price and suoply of oil. These ana- 
lytical doomsayers have bewailed what 
they judged to be scarce petroleum suv- 
plies. Therefore, they claimed, if the 
country was to mitigate the damage 
wrought by an inevitable energy short- 
age, the Government must perpetually 
intervene in the market to allocate mea- 
ger supplies and subsidize alternate en- 
ergv forms. 

Their prescription for ameliorating an 
energy deficient economy, I am pleased 
to say, has proven to be unwarranted. 
The time has passed for their pessimistic 
prophesies of escalating prices and de- 
creasing supplies to be fulfilled. Instead, 
there is a world surplus of oil with sta- 
bilized and even declining prices. For this 
we can thank deregulation and the effi- 
ciency and efficacy of the free market; 
not arbitrarv Government mandates and 
the inefficient use of tax dollars to sub- 
sidize nonconventional energy alterna- 
tives. 

Much of this surplus is the result of 
relatively small incremental fuel costs. 
This proves that a fair, representative 
price for the abil'ty to purchase and use 
energy is the best stimulant to encour- 
age conservation. It is reprehensibly 
illogical for the Goverrment to keep a 
lid on energy prices below the free mar- 
ket Jevel while simu'taneous!v financially 
encourag'ng conservation and alternative 
fuels and incurring greater Federal 
deficits and inflation in the process. 

There is much more that must be done, 
however. Hans H. Landsberg of Re- 
sources for the Future, a Washington 
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think tank, has noted that little progress 
has been made in industry switching to 
coal as a fuel. Nuclear power is not ful- 
filling earlier expectations. And the poli- 
tics of natural gas—the only item still 
under Federal price control—makes full 
pricing of it uncertain. 

Having made these points, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the full text of the Daily 
Press article be printed in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

Om SunPLUS May Last For DECADE 


WASHINGTON.—The United States appears 
to be on the brink of winning the war it be- 
gan in the 1970s for control of its energy 
destiny. 

The evidence is everywhere: Supplies are 
abundant, prices have flattened, a sharp de- 
cline in oil imports has helped put OPEC 
in disarray, the crisis-conceived Department 
of Energy is to be dismantled and analysts 
of every stripe are busy trying to figure out 
why their pessimistic projections of the past 
eight years were so off. 

America, Energy Secretary James B. Ed- 
wards observed recently, has made major 
progress toward “ending the siege mentality 
that we have all lived with since the 1973 
oil crisis.” 

To be sure, the United States has never 
lacked for energy resources. Its immense coal 
supplies alone are sufficient to fuel the 
world's biggest economy for hundreds of 
years. Yet, the country's recent ability to 
match its resources with its requirements, 
particularly with respect to petroleum, have 
been remarkable indeed. 

The issue now is not when the United 
States will run out of oll, or how to restrict 
consumption. Rather concern centers on how 
long the current “glut” of oil will last—only 
to the mid-1980s or into the last decade of 
this century. 

Despite the considerable gains in energy 
conservation, vulnerability has not been 
eliminated. The economy is still very de- 
pendent on some 6 million barrels of im- 
ported oil a day. And the biggest question 
facing strategists is whether there will be 
further major supply interruptions such as 
arose from the 1973 Arab-Israeli war and the 
1979 Iran-Iraq conflict and what to do in 
such an event. These concerns were high- 
lighted again last week with the renewed 
Middle East tension caused by assassination 
of President Anwar Sadat of Egypt. 

This and other factors, such as the possi- 
bility that Saudi Arabia is likely to cut pro- 
duction if and when it wins price uniformity 
within OPEC, raises questions in the minds 
of some about the durability of today’s com- 
fortable situation. 

As to future conservation efforts, the gov- 
ernment’s basic strategy appears to be to 
let energy prices continue to rise, thus in- 
ducing continued conservation. At the same 
time, sharp penciled corporate strategists 
will continue to use less energy in their 
plants and factories and build them to use 
it more efficiently. 

For the consumer, analysts are expecting 
substantial improvement in energy use. They 
say the limits have been nearly reached in 
homeowners turning down their thermostats 
and putting on sweaters. But now efficiency 
is needed in furnaces, air conditioners and 
other home appliances, and in automobiles. 

“It is no longer a supply-limited world 
we're looking at," Donald A. Gunness, an 
economist for the Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia, said. “We're now looking at a de- 
mand-limited environment where (oil) is 
being pushed back into the ground, so to 
speak, by consumers.” 

Such a forecast, not unlike those of some 
other major oll companies, would have been 
nearly unthinkable as recently as 1979 when 
prices doubled in the wake of the Iranian 
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revolution. As recently as last year, the spec- 
tor of gasoline lines loomed once again as 
fighting flared up between Iran and Iraq, 
once leading producers within the Organiza- 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Countries. 

Rising prices, it is becoming increasingly 
evident, are doing a job that exhortation, 
production controls, appeals to patriotism 
and plain gloommongering failed to do in 
curbing consumption. 

The reversal, in fact, is so great that at 
a conference last week sponsored by the 
Americans ior Energy Independence, Philip 
K. Verleger Jr. of Booz, Allen & Hamilton, 
& panelist, predicted that the Senate En- 
ergy Committee room in which the con- 
ference was held would be used in coming 
years to discuss ways to protect investments 
being made in alternate fuels. 

“The current oil surplus could last five, 
10 years, and perhaps longer,” Verleger said. 

Economists now generally concede that 
they woefully underestimated the effect that 
the sharp price increases of the 1970s would 
have on the nation's demand for oll. 

In November 1974, the Federal Energy Ad- 
ministration's “Project Independence" report 
contained & table with five projections of 
total U.S. energy demand for 1985. They 
ranged from 102.9 quadrillion BTU’s, or 
quads in energy parlance, to 124.9 quads, 
compared with the 72.8 quads the United 
States actually consumed in 1974. By 1980, 
the nation’s consumption had climbed to 
only 76.2 quads. 

At the time, it was assumed that there 
was a lock-step relationship between energy 
use and the gross national product, a belief 
that now looks pathetically naive, for the 
number of BTU's per dollar of GNP fell last 
year to 51,500 from 58,300 in 1974. 

What’s more, according to Roger W. Sant, 
president of Applied Energy Services Inc., of 
Arlington, Va., a new company that is go- 
ing into the business of installing energy- 
efficient equipment for its clients, this de- 
cline in the energy-GNP ratio now “seems 
to be picking up, not slowing down” at all. 

“Most of the doomsayers just underesti- 
mated the individual response to prices," 
Sant said. "I would not be surprised by & 
further halving (of the ratio) over the next 
20 to 30 years." 

What helped fool economists was that 
after the first surge in oil prices in 1973- 
74, energy habits in the United States 
changed very little. Oll was still so cheap 
that after the initial shock of the Arab em- 
bargo wore off, big cars made a strong come- 
back and the first generation of more fuel- 
efficlent cars was virtually unsaleable. 

Then followed nearly five years in which 
world oll prices, though rising nominally, 
actually declined slightly after adjusting for 
inflation. But in 1979, panic buying in the 
spot market allowed OPEC to raise prices 
far more than the disappearance of Iran as 
a major exporter would have otherwise 
caused. This time consumers got the message. 

“Prices doubled again and they really be- 
gan to bite,” William W. Lewis, then an as- 
sistant secretary of energy, noted. “Everybody 
began to try to make adjustments.” 

Only this year, however, have the effects of 
price-induced conservation combined with 
world economic sluggishness and such leg- 
islative measures as automobile gas-mileage 
standards have caused an almost complete 
turnaround in the way many specialists are 
thinking about the energy future. 

Conservation. meeting a more efficient use 
of energy and not just doing without, is now 
seen to pay big dividends. Economies can 
grow even as they reduce energy use. The 
world now seems to have plenty of natural 
gas as well as coal and probably more otl 
than had previously been recognized. 

In addition, OPEC, which the U.S. govern- 
ment in 1974 said might have difficulty 
maintaining a price of $7 a barrel, may have 
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finally overshot the limit with current prices 
of $32 to $40 

“The OPEC price is now so far out of the 
competitive range,” Sant said, that “if I 
were in OPEC's shoes, I'd think I'd pretty 
well blown it.” 

U.S. imports, for example, averaged only 
about 5.7 million barrels a day last month, 
down from 8 million in September 1979, and 
imports so far this year are running 21 per- 
cent below 1980 levels 1f purchases for the 
Strategic Petroleum Reserve are excluded. 

Such reductions, emulated to a lesser ex- 
tent by other Western countries and Japan, 
has major implications. Between the third 
quarter of 1978, when the price of oll was 
around $12 a barrel, and the end of this 
century, world demand for OPEC oil is now 
estimated by Standard of California to be 
137 billion barrels less than if prices had not 
risen. 

This means that 30 percent of OPEC’s cur- 
rent reserves of 434 billion barrels, an 
amount equal to 14 Prudhoe Bays, would re- 
main in the ground for use in the 21st 
century. 

Much of today's brighter energy picture, 
however, reflects relatively stagnant business 
conditions and the fact that very high in- 
terest rates—not normally an accompani- 
ment of recession—- has prompted oil com- 
panies to reduce their swollen inventories. 


CHICANO EDUCATION PROJECT 


€ Mr. HART. Mr. President, the Chicano 
Education Project was started 8 years 
ago in Denver, Colo. Today, it is the 
largest, privately funded, nonprofit 
Hispanic organization in America work- 
ing exclusively in the area of education. 

Iam proud of the Chicano Education 
Project and the work of these Colo- 
radans in helping Chicano children get 
an education. 

Some of the accomplishments of the 
project are outlined in an October 5, 
1981 Newsweek article. I request it be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The article follows: 

CHICANOS IN PERMENT 

Like many Chicano women in Colorado's 
rural San Luis Valley, Sadie Roybal, a shy 
young housewife, was once “afraid to do 
anything.” But four years ago she vowed 
that her own two children would not drop 
out of school as she had, and there was no 
holding her back. She organized a group of 
chicano parents who seized control of school 
committees in the heavily Hispanic district, 
preached accountability to teachers and su- 
perintendents and eventually managed to 
elect a sympathetic majority on the school 
board. Even though the parents have suf- 
fered reverses in the last vear—notablv the 
repeal of the state's bilingual-education 
law—Roybal is determined to carry on. “I 
was fecline really frustrated for a while," 
she says. “But I’m not going to let this sys- 
tem get the best of me.” 

Roybal’s progress parallels that of the 
group that provided much of her informa- 
tion and insviration. The Denver-based Chi- 
cano Education Project, founded eight years 
ago, achieved an early success with the pas- 
sage of Colorado’s 1975 Bilingual and Bicul- 
tural Act, one of the country’s most compre- 
hensive bilingual-education laws. Last June 
triumph turned to defeat as the contro- 
vers'al act was repealed. But the CFP has 
worked to reconsolidate its support from the 
ground up, educating chicano parents about 
the school system. That, in fact, was the idea 
from the beginning, when Denver native 
Gilbert Cisneros. now 38. met Alabama-born 
civil-rights organizer Bill Rosser, 36, and 
they set out to change the circumstances 
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that even today make the chicanos, who are 
15 percent of the Colorado school popula- 
tion, twice as likely as Anglos to drop out 
and three and one-half times as likely to be 
put into special-education classes. With 
funds drawn almost entirely from private 
foundations, the CEP now has a fifteen- 
member staff whose primary concern is get- 
ting parents involved. “Unless you wake up 
and find out that you must participate, 
nothing’s going to happen,” says Carmen 
Kelly, a chicano parent who attended a re- 
cent CEP workshop. 

That community-level approach was cru- 
cial to the development of the bilingual law. 
The legislation required school districts 
with non-English-speaking students to offer 
full-time bilingual instruction from kin- 
dergarten through third grade for students 
who wanted it. CEP staffers helped draft the 
bill after seeking recommendations from 
teachers, administrators and parents—many 
of whom helped lobby for the bill's passage. 
“Hispanic parents have traditionally never 
been Involved in the legislative process,” says 
Cisneros, “and all of a sudden they were 
coming to the capitol in carloads.” Friends 
in high places didn’t hurt. Ruben Valdez, 
then state House Speaker, and state Sen. 
Paul Sandoval led the fight in the legisla- 
ture; they both serve on the CEP board of 
directors. 

Eventually, however, the sweeping scope 
of that victory led to a backlash from those 
who favored a more limited program. “It 
alienated a lot of people,” says state Educa- 
tion Commissioner Calvin M. Frazier. One 
point of contention was that the act was 
designed to give bilingual lessons even to 
English-speaking students who were “influ- 
enced” by Spanish culture. Frazier says that 
& majority of children in the program spoke 
mostly English; according to CEP, 40 per- 
cent were Anglos whose parents wanted them 
to learn Spanish. A state-requested outside 
evaluation last year found the program effec- 
tive for both Anglos and chicanos, but the 
legislature repealed the act and replaced it 
with one that provides only short-term help 
for students whose first language is not 
English. 


BITTER DIVISIONS 


Despite the repeal, the bilingual act has a 
continuing legacy. One of its key provisions 
called for parents to monitor bilingual pro- 
grams in each district, an activity that soon 
led to their involvement in other issues, such 
as testing and budgets—and in school-board 
politics. The effect is nowhere more obvious 
than in Center, Colo., a town of 1,600 in the 
San Luis Valley. “There's a tradition here of 
not educating the Spanish community be- 
cause they are cheap labor,” says Steve Bobst, 
the superintendent who arrived three years 
ago, when some chicano kids were still pun- 
ished for speaking Spanish. Adeline Sanchez, 
who worked for a year as a bilingual aide in 
the Center schools, tried to do something 
about the treatment of chicano children. She 
joined the bilingual committee and helped 
wage a battle to redraw school-board district 
lines, which had made it difficult for a chi- 
cano to be elected. She now sits on the board. 
But such changes only added to the bitter 
divisions in Center, for which many Anglos 
blame CEP. “They have taken welfare peo- 
ple and put them in these committees and 
used them,” says Robert Felmlee, former 
school-board chairman. “I think it’s a rev- 
olutionary movement.” 

The project’s other major initiative may 
prove just as unpopular, CEP is the force be- 
hind a 1977 lawsuit charging that Colorado's 
school-finance law is unconstitutional be- 
cause it allows significant discrepancies in 
educational expenditures between wealthy 
and poor districts. A district-court ruling 
supported the plaintiffs, but the state ap- 
pealed, arguing that such differences have 
been narrowed in good faith. Earlier this 
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month the state Supreme Court heard final 
arguments on the case, and a ruling is ex- 
pected by next spring. 

In the meantime CEP has plenty of other 
causes to champion. It has prepared a model 
“Educational Quality Act,” which seeks to 
hold teachers and administrators as well as 
students accountable to minimum-compe- 
tency standards. And some staffers have 
moved on to develop a Center for Hispanic 
School Board Members, an attempt to build 
a national network to address educational 
issues. All the while, fleld organizers like 
Jennie Sanchez in Center continue to till the 
grass roots. “We're trying to get better edu- 
cation for our kids," she says. "Once people 
take a stand, they never go back to the way 
they were. That's where the hope lies."@ 


REVIEWING IMPLEMENTATION AS 
THE MADRID FOLLOW-UP MEET- 
ING RECONVENES 


O Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, on October 
21, the Madrid meeting of the Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in Europe 
will reconvene after a recess of 3 months. 
Work will resume on those problems still 
dividing the participants—primarily mil- 
itary security and human rights issues— 
which nearly a year of negotiations have 
been unable to resolve. This review con- 
ference, like the one that preceded it in 
Belgrade 3 years earlier, was called to 
monitor the progress made since the 
signing of the Helsinki Final Act in 1975. 
It was also the hope of the signatory 
nations that further progress could be 
made in the areas of security and reduc- 
tion in tension in Europe, human con- 
tacts and rights, and in the free flow 
of ideas and information among all the 
countries pledged to the principles of the 
final act. 

The U.S. delegation, ably headed by 
Ambassador Max Kampelman, is return- 
ing, together with its NATO allies, de- 
termined to seek adoption of a substan- 
tive and balanced concluding document 
by mid-December. The continuation of 
the already protracted negotiations be- 
yond that time, it is widely believed, 
would have a very negative impact on the 
future of the CSCE process by raising 
legitimate questions as to the efficacy 
of the entire enterprise. A continued 
stalemate might indicate that East and 
West are unable to reach any substantive 
agreement of benefit to both sides, or 
that either side has a real interest in con- 
tinuing the process begun 6 years ago. 

While the attainment of substantive 
results, balanced in progress between 
both security and human rights con- 
cerns, is a goal all signatories are striv- 
ing for, the United States in particular 
should not lose sight of the fact that the 
review of implementation is still one of 
the primary functions of the Madrid 
meeting. In recent months as negotia- 
tions on the concluding document have 
continued, there has been the danger 
that this all-important aspect of Madrid 
would be neglected or at least reduced 
in significance. Without a review of com- 
pliance with and progress from the orig- 
inal document, future statements of in- 
tent lose their forcefulness. 

As the negotiations enter what is 
hoped will be their final stage, it is time 
to redress this imbalance. When the 
deliberations in Madrid are renewed this 
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week, the West should reopen the review 
of implementation by addressing force- 
fully and in detail the long list of con- 
tinuing Soviet and Eastern bloc viola- 
tions of final act provisions. 

EASTERN BLOC CONTINUES TO VIOLATE FINAL ACT 

Casting a pall on the entire proceed- 
ings at Madrid have been blatant viola- 
tions of Helsinki principles, marked by 
the continued arrest and imprisonment 
of Helsinki monitors and other individ- 
uals in the Soviet Union and Czechoslo- 
vakia, in particular, and by the continued 
occupation of Afghanistan by the Soviet 
Union. The situation is all the more un- 
acceptable when one considers that these 
violations continue while negotiations on 
provisions designed to improve human 
rights implementation and to advance 
the cause of security and cooperation in 
Europe take place in the conference halls 
at Madrid. 

We cannot permit Madrid to be a 
forum for the negotiation of empty 
promises, which can be ignored with 
impunity. The Madrid meeting must re- 
sult in the negotiation of meaningful, 
substantive provisions in the human 
rights area which can truly encourage 
the improvement of human rights im- 
plementation. Only such measures can 
honestly be said to be an effective bal- 
ance for agreement to measures in other 
areas of the final act, notably in the 
security field. While a post-Madrid 
security forum dealing with militarily 
significant, verifiable and politically 
binding confidence-building measures 
(CBM's) applicable to the entire con- 
tinent of Europe, to the Urals, would be 
a great advance for Western interests in 


this field, its utility in advancing secu- 
rity and confidence in Europe wou!d 


be significantly diminished without 
counter-balancing and effective new 
human rights provisions. 

As Vice Chairman of the U.S. Delega- 
tion to the Madrid meeting, I would like 
to wish those members of the delegation 
who are returning the best of success in 
the intensive, difficult negotiations 
ahead. I am sure that the delegation will 
continue to acouit itself in the effective, 
decisive manner which has marked its 
participation in this meeting from the 
very beginning.e 


A REPORTER’S TALENT AND THE 
NATIONAL DEBATE ON ACID RAIN 
€ Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, one of 
our Nation's fortunes is our vigorous and 
dedicated free press. So often it is the 
best of our country's journalists who 
shape our debates here in Congress by 
providing us essential information for 
reasoned and informed decisions on mat- 
ters of public policy. 

One of these journalists, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is Alan Emory, the Washington 
correspondent of the Watertown (N.Y.) 
Daily Times. Mr. Emory is in every sense 
the reporters' reporter—a talented and 
insightful writer who is able to frame 
the large issues of national concern with 
relevant accounts for those who will en- 
rare the consequences at the local 
evel. 

Alan Emory has offered us all a series 
of articles on & most vital issue of na- 
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tional—indeed, international—concern. 
For some time, we have been learning 
more about the devastation of our pris- 
tine lakes and groundwater through a 
phenomenon known as “acid rain." 
Though we have documented the effects, 
and traced the sources, there have been 
few accounts as thorough as those writ- 
ten by Mr. Emory recently in the Daily 
Times. Mr. President, I have now intro- 
duced legislation, S. 1709, to establish a 
national program for controlling acid 
rain and I have held hearings on this 
matter, so I feel I can state with reason- 
able confidence that Mr. Emory's fine 
articles are a valuable contribution to 
our work here in the Senate. 

This is, I should note, not surprising. 
Alan is dean of the New York press corps 
here in Washington, and as I read in 
the New York Times last Friday, the first 
sponsor of informal interview sessions 
between reporters and Washington offi- 
cials—a practice Alan started in 1959 
and which has since been imitated by 
others. 

Mr. President, I ask that the series of 
articles written by Alan S. Emory for 
the Watertown Daily Times, Septem- 
ber 19-24, 1981, on acid rain be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The articles follow: 

AcID RAIN: PART I—CANADA BITTER AT - 
U.S. “APATHY” 
(By Alan Emory) 

MvusKoKA LAKE, Ont.—The Convair 640 
made its way up the Georgian Bay shoreline, 
moving over many of the 30,000 islands and 
on to Killarney Park, about 160 miles north- 
west of Toronto. 

The waters of the lakes in the park were 
sparkling in the sunlight, but their apparent 
beauty was deceptive. 

The lakes of Killarney are dying. 

They are dying, and more than 20,000 
Ontario lakes are in grave danger, while an- 
other 28,000 are threatened. 

More than 200 lakes in the Adirondacks are 
dying or dead, with another 2,000 threatened 
by the same villain—acid rain. 

“A real and present danger,” Canadian 
Environment Minister John Roberts calls 
acid rain. 

Canada and the United States “are in this 
mess together,” says James Bruce, the deputy 
minister. 

“How much can the system take?” asks 
Garth Bangay, a Canadian scientist. 

Marguerite Stimpson of Port Sandfield has 
found only “one or two" bees on her apple 
trees instead of the usual dozens. She blames 
acid rain. 

Rolf Uhde sees rainbow trout dying on 
his Milford Bay fish farm within hours after 
& big rain, and a bluish tint colors the water. 

"I'm terrified,” says David Gronfors, the 
39-year-old proprietor of Billie Bear Lodge 
near Huntsville, Just seven miles from Algon- 
quin Park. 

"No matter who is doing it," says Bill 
Ellerington, & veteran of the Ontario Natural 
Resources Department, “we shouldn't let 
them spoil the country." 

Canada argues that it is acting to combat 
the specter of acid rain, while the United 
States is dragging its feet. The unhappiness 
surfaces readily in the rhetoric of public 
officials like Mr. Roberts and Ontario Envi- 
ronment Minister Kelth Norton, but 1t 1s re- 
flected also in the observations of the sci- 
entists, sportsmen, resort operators and out- 
fitters. 

Their concern with the environment 1s eco- 
nomic as well as ecological. Billions of dol- 
lars are at stake, in both sport fishing and 
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forestry. The waters already have been seri- 
ously affected. Buildings are showing signs 
of deterioration, and vegetation may be next. 

To stir up public opinion. Canadian offi- 
cials are traveling around the United States 
making speeches, and the governments—both 
federal and provincial—are sponsoring sem- 
inars and trips to the affected areas for con- 
gressional aides, lawmakers and represent- 
atives of the news media. 

The timing, however, may be somewhat 
less than ideal. 

U.S.-Canadian relations are as touchy as 
they have been in at least a decade, and 
Canadian hopes for action on the environ- 
ment have been confronted with American 
irritation over Canada’s plan to reduce Amer- 
ican ownership of energy resources north of 
the border from more than 78 per cent to 50 
per cent, 

There is talk of retaliation on both sides, 
and the White House has been floating 
stories of hostility between President Reagan 
and Prime Minister Trudeau. 

“We are not asking the U.S. to do us a 
favor,” Mr. Roberts told a dinner for visit- 
ing journalists in Toronto Tuesday. “U.S. in- 
terests are as much, 1f not more, concerned 
than ours. It is clear we have a joint, com- 
mon problem springing from activities in 
both countries." 

Canada says most of its acid rain comes 
from the industrial Ohio valley, and that 
some of that then turns around and floats 
back over the Northeastern United States, 
including the Adirondacks. Canada also con- 
cedes that some of the U.S. acid rain prob- 
lem stems from Canadian industry, such as 
the Inco and Falconbridge nickel smelters 
at Sudbury, Ont. 

An aerial survey of a major threatened area 
of Ontario invariably includes flying right 
into the thick plume of sulphurous emission 
from the giant stack at Inco's Sudbury plant. 

Mr. Roberts characterizes acid rain as "the 
most important and outstanding difficulty 
between our two countries." He said there 
will be "tremendous disappointment" if the 
Reagan Administration and Congress fall 
to beed pleas for action, and he warns that 
an "extremely deep and extremely bitter" 
Canadian view of the United States could 
lead to “consequences” he declines to pre- 
dict. 

Some Canadian officials shudder privately 
at such rhetoric because they view it as con- 
stituting a threat on which Canada cannot 
make good. 


Aci» RAIN: PART II—TOURISM, FISHING 
THREATENED 
(By Alan Emory) 

HUNTSVILLE, ONT.—"I feel totally help- 
less," says David Gronfors. 

The 39-year-old Gronfors operates Billie 
Bear Lodge here and a series of camps in 
Ontario and Quebec, flying fishermen to 
remote lakes to try their luck. 

It is a $700,000 investment, including 8 
new $150,000 helicopter and two pontooned 
monoplanes, and the owner, who wanted to 
establish a business his family could take 
over, is “getting a little frightened by what 
I see now.” 

What he sees—or, rather, what he does 
not see—is fish. 

M>. Gronfors engages in his own fish stock- 
ing program in headwater lakes, flying the 
rainbow trout—4,000 of them eight inches 
long this year—into the lakes in the spring, 
but “I don't think they're making it through 
the winter." 

The reason, he suspects, is acid rain. 

"I see it on the paint on my airplane," he 
says, "and there is scum on the windshield 
of my car. The vehicles are rusting up faster, 
and the trend seems to be worse." White 
powder appears on aluminum surfaces. 

There was a big rain a few days ago, and 
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Mr. Gronfors doesn’t think there has been 
8 single bite since. 

"I don't know what to do," says the fisher- 
man-pilot, who has had his place eight years. 

He is thinking of putting lime in the lakes, 
but adding anything could upset the envi- 
ronmental balance and no one knows what 
would happen to fish in the long run. 

Mr. Gronfors sampled 20 lakes for the 
Province of Ontario recently and not one 
had a pH (acidity) rating of more than five. 
(Anything less than 5.5 means big trouble 
for fish.) 

Business was good this year, he concedes, 
but “I can’t believe the number (of fisher- 
men) who didn’t catch fish.” 

Jack Hurley, the 31-year-old co-owner of 
Algonquin Outfitters on Blue Spruce Lake, 
says “everyone is talking about” acid rain, 
and he is on the receiving end of questions 
when he visits sportsmen's shows in the 
United States. Many of the questions in- 
volve the threat to fish in the Adirondacks, 
where more than 200 lakes are dead or dying 
because of acidity. 

"Next to nuclear war this could be the 
most depressing man-made disaster of all 
time," Mr. Hurley says. 

He is depressed already about the pros- 
pect of losing loons and great blue heron, 
which feed on fish, and if the acid rain sit- 
uation continues, he says, “it will definitely 
affect our business, especially in the spring.” 

Mr. Hurley says he no longer is interested 
in going to Killarney Park “because they say 
everything is dead. I wouldn't want to travel 
in an area where everything is dead under- 
neath. It's a shame. These are unique lakes.” 

Mr. Hurley and Mr. Gronfors resent what 
they see as American indifference to the prob- 
lem and feel that President Reagan “doesn't 
care enough.” 

Mr. Hurley doubts anything meaningful 
will be done and adds, “By the time they do 
something the lakes will be gone.” 

Not everyone is so gloomy. 

Jack Hayden, who owns Blue Spruce Inn 
only about three miles from Algonquin Park, 
says the fishing is the best it has ever been 
over the last three years. He concedes that 
if things get really bad that could “wipe 
our business out.” 

Margurite Stimpson came to nearby Mus- 
koka Lake the other night with leaves from 
bushes and trees that looked as if some one 
had burned cigaret holes in them, but the 
holes had appeared after recent rains. 

The bees eren't building any nests on the 
Stimpson property any more, and bats are 
flying around in the daylight looking for 
mosquitoes that apparently are being killed 
in breeding pools. 

Acid rain, says Mrs. Stimpson, and it has 
been getting worse this year. She adds, “I 
never saw anything like this before.” 

Her husband, Jack, says the crayfish he 
used to see in nearby streams have disap- 
peared and he hasn’t seen any perch recently. 
“I don’t know what happened to them.” 

“Summer visitors are asking, ‘What hav- 
pened to our bullfrogs?' " he adds. “I wonder 
what's going to happen to our grandchil- 
dren.” 

Owners of Ontario swimming pools put in 
chemicals to neutralize acidity, but find after 
& rain they must do the work all over again. 

Hugh MacKenzie, chairman of the Mus- 
koka Lake District, fears it will be difficult 
to get people to invest in the region and it 
will be “faced with an impossible situation.” 


Then there is Rolf Uhde, a bearded native 
of Germany, who has a trout farm at Milford 
Bay, about 140 miles from Toronto, and who 
sees his fish dying, especially in the winter- 
time, of high-impact acidity. 

The summer soil acts as a buffer, he says, 
but when there is a severe rain the fish die 
within a few hours after swimming around 
sideways trying to “escape.” 

Mr. Uhde never worries about a slow rain 
because the ground absorbs enough of the 
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acidity, and he didn't bother about the acid 
rain problem until & couple of years ago 
when he went into big production. 

Then he found acid rain—"no question 
about it"—killing hundreds of fish that died 
at the bottom of a pond and stayed there 
for days or weeks before they floated to the 
surface. 

Aci» RAIN: Part IlI—AcipD SNOW PoISONS 
LAKES 


(By Alan Emory) 


Dorset, Ont.—The black waters of Plastic 
Lake lap at the shore with no sign of their 
lethal potential. 

Scientists have brought cages of fish to 
the lake and put them in the water, only 
to have the fish die within hours. 

Even the algae has changed form. 

The culprit appears to be acid rain. 

Canada is spending about $11 million to 
fight acid rain this fiscal year, and Ontario 
another $9 million. This is close to what 
the United States has budgeted to meet the 
problem. 

Although "rain" has been the focus of 
attention, the more serious problem 1s snow, 
especially when it melts in the spring. 

The ground is then frozen hard, and its 
effectiveness in absorbing the moisture and 
acting as a buffer for the lakes is limited. 
The melting snow releases the acid waters 
in large amounts, increasing the impact on 
the lakes into which they flow. 

The scientists measure the acidity regu- 
larly, through weirs fitted into streams as 
they enter lakes; through fields of collect- 
ing stations, which look like an odd assort- 
ment of pipes and screens; through labora- 
tories, many of which are now housed in 
trailers but will be moved into more perma- 
nent structures. 

In the 11 days between Aug. 28 and Sept. 7, 
experts measured an extraordinary rainfall 
at 10 percent of the annual depth of pre- 
cipitation here, and it was so acid—the mean 
PH factor was about 3.7—that it accounted 
for about 20 percent of the normal annual 
load of acid. 

Garth Bangay, regional director for lands 
of Environment Canada, the national agency 
dealing with acid rain, says key areas of 
Ontario have four times the ideal sensitivity 
to polluting acids and twice the sensitivity 
that would provide adequate protection. 

In addition to the pollution carried north 
from the United States, he says, there are 
the Friday afternoon highway “parking lots” 
of cars moving north from Toronto and other 
heavily populated areas, and emissions from 
industrial plants like Inco, the former In- 
ternational Nickel Co. and Falconbridge 
Nickel at Sudbury, Ont. 

The problem now has stretched beyond 
Ontario, however, and is being felt even in 
the Maritime Provinces. Rivers that were 
filled with salmon 20 years ago have none 
today. 

Ontario water resources specialist Tom 
Brydges says that for every 100 pounds of sul- 
phur dioxide that rises into the air, two- 
thirds comes back on land, the rest going 
over the ocean. Even if the emissions headed 
for the ocean were eliminated, the land 
would still be in trouble, he says. 

Some of the acidity is neutralized by alka- 
line dust in the atmosphere and falls to 
earth harmlessly. The atmosphere, however, 
chanves periodically: its content is beyond 
control. 

Inco, under heavy government pressure, is 
reducing its sulphur emissions sharply, from 
7.090 tons a day in 1969 to 2,500 now, and the 
figure will reach 1,950 by next year. Inco and 
Falconbridge are trying to sell off the sul- 
phur in the form of sulphuric acid, but the 
market is limited. 

Inco officials point out that even when 
their plant went cn strive recently. there 
bie stil high readings of acidity in area 
lakes. 
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The Sudbury area presents a grim sight 
from the air. Where trees were cut down, 
the pollution has blocked regrowth and the 
soil has become too acid for much rehabili- 
tation. There has been considerable erosion, 
and in places the rock is black. Trees look as 
ig they were growing out of slag heaps. 

Inco has added lime to a few sections, and 
they are beginning to turn green. 

Liming can neutralize acidity, but It can 
also upset nature’s balance, and adding large 
amounts of lime to streams and lakes can 
affect the fish populations in the long run. 

Scandinavia, hard hit by acid rain, is 
spending $50 million a year on liming. A 
small liming program is under way in Que- 
bec. 
Dr. Bangay says a two-thirds reduction 
in the acid rain fallout is essential. 

Alex Manson, a national air pollution ex- 
pert for the Canadian government, says it 
would be practical to reduce sulphur emis- 
sions by 7 million tons over the next decade 
in the United States. That might cost $2.5 
billion a year, he concedes, but it would 
mean only a small increase in utility rates, 
and very little of that would be in East 
Coast states. 

The U.S. now accounts for about 20 mil- 
lion tons a year. 

Dr. Brydges, a cautious man, declines to 
describe the situation as a “crisis” but, he 
adds “There is no time to waste.” 

Acrp RAIN: Part IV—HEALTH WARNINGS 

SPREADING 


(By Alan Emory) 


WASHINGTON.—Acid rain now may be 
threatening human health. 

Sweden has warned citizens to avoid con- 
sumption of moose and elk, which have 
eaten vegetation high in metal content ab- 
sorbed from water. 

Ground water, as well as surface water, is 
being affected. 

Keith Norton, Ontario’s environment min- 
ister, just back from a visit to Scandinavia, 
says that concentrations of cadmium, mer- 
cury, copper and lead had reached toxic levels 
for infants at a Swedish hospital that relied 
on an acidified body of water for its needs. 

“In at least three documented cases," he 
said, “three kidney patients died from a high 
aluminum content in their bodies, which 
they received from the water used in the 
hospital's dialysis machines.” 

For areas of Canada and the United States 
sensitive to acid rain, he says, the implica- 
tions “could be staggering.” He notes that 
scientists have documented heavy metal in- 
take by fish from lakes with high acidity. 

So far the “jury is still out” on the im- 
pact on human health in Canada and the 
U.S. according to Canadian government sci- 
entist Garth E. Bangay. However, he warns, 
the level of some metals in drinking water 
supplies has exceeded acceptable standards, 
and metal concentrations in fish are also 
high. 

Water resource specialist Tom Brydges 
notes that fish in some Adirondack lakes 
“are gone.” The U.S. is committed to a 10- 
year study of acid rain, but Ontario’s Dr. 
Brydges warns that it will be another 10 to 
15 years after that before any abatement 
programs can be in place, and “considering 
what we have now,” key parts of the environ- 
ment “will be gone.” 

The Adirondacks are worse off than Can- 
ada, he observes, although "for sheer poten- 
tial economic loss, Eastern Canada holds the 
record.” 

He says that, considering the 2,000 high- 
elevation Adirondack lakes, 200 of which are 
now “dead,” the threat to the lower lakes 
and the existing and potential damage to 
buildings, “New York may have a lot more to 
lose." 

At an Environmental Protection Agency 
hearing on interstate pollution here in June. 
Ontario experts testified that sulphur in rain 
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had exceeded predictions in St. Lawrence, 
Oneida and Onondaga Counties and matched 
the prediction in Essex County. 

They attributed between 4 and 6 percent 
of the Adirondack acid rain to emissions 
from nickel plants in Sudbury, Ont., in 1979, 
6 to 14 percent to other Canadian sources 
and the rest to U.S. sources, mainly indus- 
trial and power plants in the Middle West, 
Kentucky and West Virginia. 

Canada concedes that it 1s impossible just 
to turn off the power plants, but it main- 
tains some positive steps must be taken. 

Experts cite potential losses to Canada’s 
billion-dollars-a-year sport fishing industry 
and its $22 billion forest industry and says 
damages to U.S. buildings from acid rain 
could reach $2 billion a year. 

Sixty percent of Canada’s forest industry 
is in the East, where the impact of acid rain 
is the greatest. 

Canada concedes it is probably responsible 
for 15 percent of the acid rain in the North- 
eastern U.S. but says the U.S. is responsible 
for at least half the acid rain in Canada. 

Overall, it appears that U.S. emissions have 
leveled off. In Canada they seem to have 
declined. 

What rankles Canadians is the insistence 
of the U.S. on further study of the problem. 

"A nice copout," comments John Cooley, 
a Canadian fisheries and ocean expert. “The 
cost of a study is an absolute pittance when 
compared with doing something about it.” 

“We are not prepared to wait and lose on 
the scale of Scandinavia,” says Dr. Bangay. 

The problem has intensified with the 
switch of American plants from coal to oil, 
& process started in the Carter Administra- 
tion. 

However, Mr. Norton says American groups 
have been cooperative, and Ontario views 
New York State “as an ally.” He says the 
feedback on Canadian testimony before an 
Albany hearing conducted by Sen. Daniel P. 
Moynihan, D-N.Y., last summer was very 
positive. 

The fact that 90 percent of the acid that 
falls in rain and snow is neutralized does not 
helv the situation much. 

"Once & lake is dead," says Dr. Brydges 
solemnly, “the game is over. The biological 
system is beginning to give way.” 

He points to odd balls of algae forming in 
dying lakes and says. “Tt is a forerunner of 
& biological disaster to follow.” 


Acip RAIN-V—Power PLANT EMISSIONS LINK 
To Acip RAIN “OVERWHELMING” 


(By Alan Emory) 


WASHINGTON.—The  circumstantial  evi- 
dence linking power plant emissions to pro- 
duction of acid rain is "overwhelming," ac- 
cording to a research arm of the National 
Academy of Sciences. 

It finds “clear evidence of serious hazard 
to human health and to the biosphere,” and 
if industrial plants continue pouring sulphur 
and nitrogen oxide into the air the situation 
will become “extremely risky.” 

“We can’t wait for 10 years of research,” 
says a top Canadian environmental official. 
“We have to take some action and take it 
now. We can reach an international agree- 
ment on intelligent action Just as we did on 
the Great Lakes, but the agreement must be 
underpinned by domestic legislation and 
action.” 

Among the moves that can be made are 
putting better “scrubbers” in the plants that 
throw the toxic emissions into the air out of 
huge stacks, washing coal to get rid of more 
sulphur, which would add about $15 a ton to 
fuel costs; changing to low-sulphur coal or 
blending high and low-sulphur coal, using 
limestone burners, though this may not be 
commercially feasible before 1990, and a type 
of combustion using finely ground-up coal, 
but that is not likely before 1995. 
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In the meantime, Canada has been de- 
manding “action now,” in addition to long- 
range research, and Canadian officials have 
expressed increasing unhappiness about the 
failure of the Reagan administration to show 
& sense of urgency. 

The steps that Canada would like Wash- 
ington to take quickly are: 

Pr on last year's U.S.-Canadian 
memorandum of intent that serves as a 
preliminary to an air pollution control 
treaty. This would involve strict enforce- 
ment of existing U.S. laws and regulations, 
rather than the relaxation of restrictions 
that the Reagan administration has been 
indicating will take place. 

So far the Reagan moves have run con- 
trary to the spirit of the memorandum and 
earlier U.S.-Canadian talks, Canada main- 
tains. It feels the action it is seeking in 
Washington is not “enormous, precipitous or 
costly.” 

Revival of working group action on drafting 
the clean air treaty, Canada recognizes the 
change of administrations in Washington 
slowed things down, but it wants negotia- 
tions started again, “seriously and soon,” as 
one official put it. Washington has shown no 
signs of responding. 

Congressional approval of a strong clean 
air law. Administration explanations of 
“streamlining” pollution curbs sound sus- 
piciously like weakening existing safeguards 
to Canada, which says the science of con- 
trolling dirty air is more developed and can 
be used to bring the law up to date. 

“It is cheaper to export pollution than to 
control 1t," one Canadian official observed 
wryly. 

A summary of a report of a National Re- 
search Council committee on fossil fuels re- 
jects utility industry arguments that it is 
not responsible for acid rain. 

It cites acidified lakes where geological 
factors “cannot be implicated” and warns 
that the number of affected lakes will more 
than double by 1990 and that they will be 
larger and deeper. 

“There is little probability that some fac- 
tor other than emissions of sulphur and ni- 
trogen oxides is responsible for acid rain,” the 
report says. 

It cites the widespread dispersal of toxic 
metals by burning coal and crude oll, smelt- 
ing, municipal incineration and cement 
manufacture. The metals include mercury, 
lead, zinc and cadmium. 

In addition, acid rain releases metals al- 
ready in the soil so that they flow more easily 
into nearby lakes and streams, where they 
are consumed by fish. 

The report warns that “there is no satis- 
factory technology for controlling large-scale 
emissions of mercury to the atmosphere.” 

It finds “a much more complete knowledge 
of the causes and consequences of acid rain” 
than for other pollutants, but even with acid 
rain, it says, the information is inadequate. 

“Pollution of the atmosphere, even with 
trace amounts of toxicants, could have seri- 
ous consequences,” the report says. 

Experts are calling for a National Center 
for Ecology and Environmental Science com- 
parable to the center for atmospheric re- 
search and the Geological Survey. 

Meanwhile, however, the report says the 
“picture is disturbing enough to merit 
prompt tightening of restrictions on atmos- 
pheric emissions from fossil fuels and other 
large sources, such as metal smelters and 
cement manufacture. Strong measures are 
necessary ... to prevent further degrada- 
tion of natural ecosystems.” 

It warns of “slow, nearly undetectable in- 
creases in a multitude of extremely toxic 
substances” and calls for long-term monitor- 
ing and forecasting. 


As an example of what can be done, Cana- 
dians point to plans for the Ontario Hydro- 
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electric Power Commission to reduce its 
plant emissions by 43 percent by 1990 regard- 
less of electrical demand. 

“The only solution,” says Ontario Environ- 
ment Minister Keith Norton, “is interna- 
tional abatement.” 

He criticizes Reagan administration offi- 
cials for dismissing Canadian concerns “as 
unfounded and our request for action as ex- 
tremist," and he cities drafts of a new clean 
air law that would lead to more pollution in 
the U.S.-Canadian airshed. 

The Reagan position, he says, is “bloody 
close to an act of hostility on a friendly 
neighbor.” 

Experts say engineering technology can 
now control the major components of acid 
rain, but they also argue that in the long run 
only decreased reliance on coal or oil or im- 
proved control of pollutants can reduce the 
risk of food shortages, impaired health and 
a damaged environment.@ 


COMMEMORATING HUNGARIAN 
FREEDOM FIGHTER'S DAY 


@ Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, tomorrow, 
on October 23, we in the United States 
commemorate the valiant fight for free- 
dom in Hungary by those who, exactly 
25 years ago in 1956, close to cast off the 
yoke of Soviet repression in exchange for 
an opportunity to freely choose the con- 
ditions under which they would live. 

In a gradual process, presaging the 
similar Prague spring of 1968 and so 
different from the present electric events 
in Poland, Imre Nagy became Prime 
Minister of Hungary in July 1953, and 
initiated a policy of liberalization away 
from the closed, repressive Soviet model 
thrust upon Hungary after World War 
II. He chose to end forced collectiviza- 
tion, end forced development of heavy 
industry in exchange for consumer goods 
production, and promised to release 
those citizens who had been imprisoned 
for their political views. 

His Soviet bosses could not support 
this program of increased freedom and 
removed him from office in the spring 
of 1955, to be replaced by the puppet 
Rakosi, who was intensely disliked by 
the people. 

After a short rule under Rakosi which 
lasted only until July 1956, Erno Gero, 
Rakosi’s second in charge, took over the 
reign of repression and carried out the 
tasks of his Soviet master with even 
more diligence. But that short period of 
relaxation under Nagy had created a 
burning desire among the Hungarian 
people to be free of political repression, 
free to determine the destiny of their 
lives and their nation. 

A COALITION FROM ALL WALKS OF LIFE 

A few months later, on October 23, 
what started as a simple procession of 
students determined to lodge a petition 
of redress from the grievances inflicted 
upon them and their country, ended with 
a bloodbath when the regime ordered 
the police to fire into the crowd. That 
crowd, which had grown to a significant 
size, was composed of citizens from all 
walks of life. 

The Hungarian Army joined the new 
revolutionary movement, distributing 
arms to the people. Peasants reoccupied 
their confiscated lands, political prison- 
ers were freed from prisons, and Imre 
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Nagy was called on by the people to form 
a new government. In short order, Nagy 
formed a coalition composed of the three 
major parties, the social democrats, the 
shareholders, and the National Peasant 
Party and supported by the Catholic As- 
sociation led by the late Cardinal Minds- 
zenty. 

On November 1, 1956, the new Hun- 
garian Government renounced its prior 
commitment to the Warsaw Pact. Three 
days later, the Soviet tanks rolled into 
Budapest and other cities of Hungary 
and quickly ended any organized mili- 
tary opposition to the new Soviet agent, 
the self-proclaimed Communist leader, 
Janos Kadar. Kadar announced the for- 
mation of a Revolutionary Peasant- 
Worker Government composed solely of 
Communists and, with the help of Soviet 
troops, soon controlled the country. 

Mr. President, 25 years later, we still 
find the Soviet Army maintaining a 
force of many thousands in Hungary. 
And, also, just as strong, the people of 
Hungary continue to crave what is due 
them as a people: self-determination, 
freedom to live where they choose, and 
how they choose. 

We commemorate today those who 
died fighting for a cause and ideal so 
close to the hearts of all Americans: 
freedom. We honor those who continue 
that fight both from within and outside 
of Hungary. 

This week the Congress has passed a 
joint resolution which the Senator from 
Kansas had the honor of sponsoring, in 
recognition of this historical event. It 
proclaims October 23 as Hungarian Free- 
dom Fightez’s Day, setting aside 1 day in 


the course of a year as a memorial to 
those who died in 1956—a small, but sig- 
nificant gesture from the American peo- 
ple to those in Hungary who maintain a 
constant vigil for that day when Hun- 
gary will be able to proclaim its inde- 
pendence and liberty.® 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


@ Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, on October 
15 this body agreed to a number of so- 
cial security amendments designed to 
help insure that the old-age and survi- 
vors retirement fund could meet benefit 
payments next year. In addition to pro- 
viding this measure of security the 
amendments also allowed for a nearly 
complete restoration of the minimum 
benefit for those currently on the rolls. 
These changes were necessary and im- 
portant, but at the time we considered 
them, and again today, the Senator from 
Kansas would like to remind his col- 
leagues that they should be under no il- 
lusion that we have taken care of the 
long-term social security problem or 
even insured the solvency of the system 
through the 1980’s. This concern is 
heightened by the very recent release 
this week of revised estimates on the 
Health Insurance trust fund outgo. 

As you will recall the social security 
amendments included a tax reallocation 
provision which, while keeping the over- 
all social security tax rate the same, in- 
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creased the OASI tax, decreased the 
disability insurance tax, and decreased 
the hospital insurance tax through 1985. 
We used the most current program data 
available on the trust funds status at 
the time this proposal was agreed to. 
Under those estimates the health insur- 
ance trust fund was secure to 1990. 


Under the new estimates the actuaries 
show the reserve ratio in the health in- 
surance trust fund to be at 4 percent on 
January 1, 1984. This would be substan- 
tially under the minimum amount need- 
ed to meet the cash flow demands of the 
medicare program. When viewed in 
terms of the combined reserves of the 
three trust funds, we would be at the 
dangerously low reserve ratio of 12 per- 
cent on January 1, 1985, rather than 
during 1988 as the actuarles had pro- 
jected earlier. 

Mr. President, as noted during the 
consideration of the social security 
amendments, we presume a good deal 
about the forecasting abilities of our ac- 
tuaries. We ask them to predict with 
precision anticipated economic behavior 
and its effect on the social security trust 
funds as far in the future as 2040. We 
have to trust this information each time 
we make a decision in these programs. 

So it is with concern we reviewed 
these most recent medicare estimates. 
Clearly whatever adjustments necessary, 
in the context of our recent amend- 
ments, to protect the medicare trust 
fund will be considered during our con- 
ference with the House on these same 
amendments. In viewing the long run, 
however, the Senator from Kansas again 
cautions his colleagues as to the neces- 
sity of proceeding carefully. Quick, easy 
solutions can get us into serious, unan- 
ticipated problems. 

This Senator had been hesitant to 
agreeing to such proposals in the past. 
Interfund borrowing and reallocation are 
short-term measures, and were designed 
to do no damage. Yet we see problems 
already reflected in these new estimates. 
Problems that are not a result of, but are 
exacerbated by our actions. This Sen- 
ator still believes these changes were nec- 
essary and correct based on the best in- 
formation we had available at the time. 
But again, this recent problem highlights 
our need to undertake more substantial 
action for the short-term and proceed 
toward finding long-term solutions.e 


ORDERS FOR FRIDAY 
ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today it stand in 
recess until the hour of 10 a.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

ORDER FOR THE RECOGNITION OF SENATORS 
PERCY AND STENNIS 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the recog- 
nition of the two leaders under the stand- 
ing order. the following Senators be 
recognized for not more than 15 m'nutes 
each on special order, the Senator from 
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Illinois (Mr. PERCY) and the Senator 
trom Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS). 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
ORDER FOR ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent after the time allo- 
cated to the two Senators under special 
orders, there be a period for the transac- 
tion of routine morning business to ex- 
tend not past the hour of 11 o'clock and 
in which Senators may speak for not 
more than 3 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


APPOINTMENT BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wan- 
NER). The Chair, on behalf of the Vice 
President, appoints the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. DoLE) as a congressional 
adviser to the United Nations Conference 
of tne Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, to be held in Rome, Italy, Novem- 
ber 7-26, 1981. 


APPROPRIATIONS SCHEDULE TO 
DETERMINE LENGTH OF THIS 
SESSION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, as I stated 
this morning, the Senate will begin con- 
sideration of the first in a series of ap- 
propriation bills tomorrow, and I can- 
not overstate the importance of dealing 
expeditiously with these measures. 

The first item, the Interior appropria- 
tion bill, is indeed complex, yet it is my 
hope that when we begin consideration 
of it tomorrow afternoon, we will be able 
to progress to the point where we can 
finish it on Monday. I am presently 
aware of 10 amendments on this side, 
and I am sure that there are several from 
the other side of the aisle as well. We 
must act swiftly on these amendments; 
they must be filed as soon as possible, 
and they must be void of any superfluous 
and extraneous matters which should be 
and will be dealt with by themselves 
later on in the session, 

The Senate is in a position to chart 
its own course. We will determine how 
we proceed with the demanding appro- 
priations schedule, and that, my friends, 
will play perhaps the largest role in de- 
termining when we conclude our business 
this session. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, on tomor- 
row the Senate will convene at 10 o’clock. 
After the recognition of the two leaders 
under the standing order, recognition of 
two Senators for not more than 15 min- 
utes each on special orders has been 
provided for. 

After the expiration of time for special 
orders, there will be a brief period for the 
transaction of routine morning business 
to extend not past the hour of 11 a.m. 

At the expiration of time for the 
transaction of routine morning business, 
the Senate will turn to the consideration 
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of the Standby Petroleum Allocation Act, 
8. 1503. It is the intention of the leader- 
Ship to ask the Senate to turn the con- 
sideration of the Interior appropriation 
bill shortly after the hour of 12 noon 
on tomorrow. 

Mr. President, it is not anticipated 
that there will be any rollcall votes on 
tomorrow. It is expected, however, that 
extensive statements and perhaps some 
business will be transacted in connection 
with both measures. 


RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I know of 
no further business to come before the 
Senate and I now move, in accordance 
with the order previously entered, that 
the Senate stand in recess until the hour 
of 10 a.m, on tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and, at 
10:02 p.m. the Senate recessed until 
Friday, October 23, 1981, at 10 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate October 22, 1981: 


Iw THE Am Ponce 


The following officers for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force, in the grade indi- 
cated, under the provisions of section 531. 
title 10, United States Code, with dates of 
rank to be determined by the Secretary of 
the Air Force: 


To be first lieutenant 


Abing, Amrit S. 
Adams, Charies T., 
Adams, Daniel J 


Adkins, Lonnie D., 
Airmet, Wayne S., 
Aksomitas, Steven, 
Albert, Allan R., 


Alexander, Edward T., Jr.. 

Alford, Linda J., ñ 
Alford, Thomas M., EEE? 
Allee, Marc C., 

Allers, John D 

Allred, Daniel 

Alvis, John 8., 

Ament, William J., 

Amico, Ross L., 

Amos, William S., Eves 
Anderson, Barry J., 

Anderson, Gary M., 

Anderson, Mark A., . 
Anderson, Phillip A., = 
Andreoli, Albert J., h 
Ankeshelln, Pamela J., 

Annen, Dennis M., ] 
Applewhaite, Jane W., 

Archer, George M., 

Archie, Robert L., : 
Arnold, Stephen W. Bling 
Artese, Michael J., . 
Askue, Cecilia A., 

Atkins, Dana T., E&E 

Auten, George R., Jr.. 
Avella, Paul J., 
Avery, Roy E., Jr., 
Bacon, Richard L, Jr. 
Badley, Richie M., 
Bailey, Keith D., 
Bair, Sandy R., 
Baldwin, Stephen, 
Ballantine, Robert B., 


Balombint, Chery! S.. 20 
Banks, Reginald A.. 1 


XXX-XX-XXXX B 


Barbour, Timoth 
Bare, Gary A., 
Barieau, Eric C 


Barnas, Thaddeus J t 
Barner, Yolanda K | 
Barr, Ronald L., à 
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Barrows, Raymond M. Sosa 
Basner, Richard W., | 
Bassett, Glen A., 

Battermann, Robert W.. 

Bauer, Lynn A., 

Bayne, James J., 

Bazant, Allen P., 

Benson, Charles W 


Bentty, Charles W., Jr 

Beaugh, Michael C., Á 

Beberwyck, Mark A., | 

Beecher, Blake R. EEA. 

Beecroft, David R. BETTE 
[xxx-xx-x N 


Bell, John E.E7 

Bell, Roger H. MZA. 
Belorüsky, Erwin A. Jr., 
Bennington, Robert W., ! 
Benson, Richard E., 

Berdine, Richard W., 

Berger, Steven C. 

Bergstrom, Alan J., 

Berry, Susan V., . 

Betts, Myra J., Š 

Bevars, Barry J., ' 
Beyer, Jeffery T., 

Bigler, Thomas A., 

Bingham, Sherman 

Bitler, Bennett M., 

Blagg, Debra A. PEZZA > 
Blanchard, Kevin W..BESZ27277738. 
Bland, Robert L, 

Boatwright, Frank B., III. 

Boggs, Charles W., III, 

Bogner, Rosanna, 

Bohn, Courtlandt L., 

Bolan, Jay D., ^ 
Bonam, Patrick A., b 
Bond, Gary N., 

Boudot, James R. EET E72. 
Bower, Suzanne D., e 
Bowley, Albert J., Jr., 

Bradley, Joseph L., 

Bradley, Kenneth R., 

Braun, Barbars A., 

Breaux, Paul J., 1 
Breckenridge, Nell, BEZA. 
Brennan, Douglas FETTE NEN 
Brennan, James P., Jr., ! 
Brenton, Lynn uu — 
Bridge, Timothy C. BEZZA. 
Broadwater, Wayne R. XXX-XX-X.... 
Brody. Bruce A., EZET 
Brown, Julie V. K 

Brown, Larry, x. 


EHEUVESEES 
Brown, Wayne W., ^ 
Brown, William E., Jr., 
Browne, Joseph S., Jr., 
Brownell, Julle B., Ew. 
Buchanan, John W. ; 
Bulik, Richard T., $ 
Bull, Susan L. passa. 
Burke, Michael P., 


Burleson, Robert E., 
Burnett, David G. EZZ. 


Burns, Paul J., 
Butcher, James M., : 


Byrd, Roy 8., 
Cafarella, Joseph R., Jr., 


XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Callins, David G., 

Cameron, Catherine E., 
Campbell, Edgar A.. oa 
Canfield, Robert O., i , 
Caplan, Van L 


Cariton, Marcus 8., 

Carney, Carolyn 8. 

Carney, Charles G. 

Carpenter, Patrick A., 

Carroll, Donald P., 

Carter, Michael G.. 

Carter, William L.Bl272722771 
Caruso, Pin L. ETT sa 
Catranteos, Nick, BEST272:7738. 
Cermak, Charles C. 

Chamberlain, Gary B., 

Chambliss, James, Jr., 

Chandler, Cynthia D., P uwa 
Chappelear, Charles E., XXX-XX-X... B 


Charles, Margaret J., EAZA. 


October 22, 1981 


Chavis, Sullivan C., 
Chelf, Max C., 
Chen, Peter W., 


Chernak, Frank A.. 
Chesley, Fred T., 


XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clapp, Douglas M., EZEZ 
Clark, Thomas G. D., 


Clary, Milton R. 


Claunch, Richard D., 
Clausen, Lawrence J., 


Claybrook, Raymond P., 
x 


Cleveland, Jannine L. A., 


Cline, Michael A., . 
Closner, Wally M., 
Coffer, Marybeth H., 


Cohen, Michael H. XXX-XX-X... 
Cohoon, Janet I, 
Colbert, Ronald A., 

, XXX-X... — Ü 
Coleman, Keith A., XXX-X. 
Coleman, Linda C., XXX-... 
Collins, Kathy R., 
Condron, Robert E., Jr.. 


Conway, Carolyn C., 
Cooley, Michael D.. 

Cooper, Davis 8., ] 
Cooper, Stephen R., BETT27277731 
Coover, David M., Jr. 

Cortez, David P, 

Cosgrove, Catherine R., 

Cozort, Michael G. 

Crafton, Jerry W., 

Craigen, Barry W., 

Crawford, Charles Q., E. 
Crickenberger, James A., 
Crockett, Bruce Alan. 


Crowden, David P., XXX-X... 
Crusan, Daniel A., XXX-Xx-Xxxx ff 
Cunningham, David B., BESSA 
Curell, Jene E. ENgz72727773 
Curell, Kenneth E., 

Cutchin, Charlie E., ! 
Daigle, Bernie J. BETTETETZTEN. 
Daniel, Brian M., j 
Davidovich, Steven M., 

Davis, Billy G., 

Davis, Jeffrey A., 

Davis, Robert W.. 

Davy, Joel R, 


Dearinger, Christopher A., 
Dearmond, Prank M., 
Deback, John P., 


Decarlo, Suzanne, EPaaqa 


Deipino, Stephen R., 

Deluca, Frank J.. Jr., 

Denard, Leland D. . 
Denny, Thomas C., BETTE 
Dettman, Gary L., 

Dismond, Jan A., 
DiBartolomeo, Frank, Jr.. 
Dibble, Russel] E., ; 
Dickens, Eugene G., Jr., 
Dickinson, Lansing E., dua 
Dietvorst, Virginia R., 

Dillon, Virginia A., 

Dittman, Charles M., 

Doland, Jerry T., 

Domian, Brian C. 

Donovan, Gary L., 

Donovan, Robert J., IT, 
Dorough, Donald Q., 

Doster. Lonnie M., 

Downs, Dennis W., 

Doyle, Catherine C., 

Draper, Daniel Lee, 

Drayer, Dennis L., 


Dremstedt, M AA 
Duffy, William, 

Dunleavy, Kevin W.. EETTETETA 
Durham, Daniel E. pw 
Eagle, Daniel R.. a. 
Eakins, Dennis W., XXX-... 


Earley, Thomas R. BNE77E7228. 


October 22, 1981 


Eckert, William H., Jr., 
Eddie, Charles R., EAE. 
Edmonds, Arthur R., BE7:272 77728. 
Edmondson, Paul R, EZZ. 
Eilenberger, Richard H., 
Eisley, Gerald E., Jr., BETTETET TEM 
Ellis, Marland K. EET Z727:728. 
Emery, Richard L..E7727277728 
Ennis, Michael S., 5 
Epley, James P., Jr., | 
Erickson, Paul L., Jr., 
Evans, Carl D. ERZ7272777 28. 

Parr, Thomas L..E 727277728. 
Farren, William F.. 

Parris, Larry J. k 
Parson, Kathleen A., 
Faulkner, James R. BETZ27277728. 
Fay, Anne M. EZS. 
Feldman, Nathan S., 
Ferbezar, Steven A. EETTZ7277738 
Ferguson, Larry T. uwa 
Ferrante, John V , BE7727277722. 
Ferrante, Michele C. BET7272777 28 
Ferree, Deborah K., 
Ferrell, Sharon K..BE27227277728 
Fisher, Michael A 
Flaig, Bruce D. E772 727728 

Foley, Lester C.. Jr. BETZE7277728 
Ford, Gary N. BETZZ7277728 

Forest, George E.EET7272777 28 
Poss, David W. ERZZZTET 722 
Foughty, Michael A., 
Frack, Jeffrey L..EETETETTIM 
Franklin, Robert uo 
Frantom, Gordon L., MESS se ttbi 
Franz, Mark R. I7 2727728 
Frazier, James À., Jr.. 
Frederick, Janice C.. EZE 
Friedman, Michael w 
Frye, Russell M., Jr.. 

Puller, Michael J.EE7272:77 28 
Purs, Francis E. EBgT727277728 
Gabric, Larry J, EZZ 
Gabriel, Steven N. 1822222288 
Gabrielsen, Ronald R., 7222228 
Gaither, Henry B.. Jr.. Esteem 
Galloway, Billy 1. Easel 
Ganzemuller, Albert C., 
Garcia, Robert. BEZ7272 77798 
Gardner, Danny K., BEZ?Z7277728 
Gardner, Jon A. Eee 


Garling, Jerry L., 
Gattinger, David L., 
Gearing, Richard E., 


George, Douglas E. EEZTETZ77728 
Gerald, Jeffrey P. EE 2727728 
Gerardi, Joseph P., Jr. 
Gibbons, John M. Eg]727277728 
Gilbert, Steven R. Wzz=== 
Gillies, Deirdre 5., Ig 727277728 
Glass, Carl L. IW2222228 

Glenn, Phillip, Jr. Eg? 727277708 
Goebel, James W. EZZ 
Gonske, Mark A. EZZ 
Goodman, Michael! J.. Ig? TZTE T4 
Goslin, Mark L Lr oo 
Gourdine, Jerome W.. 

Graber, Karen K Igz72727788 
Grady, Christopher O.. BRZ7272 77738 
Graham, John L..Eg?772727771 
Grant, Gloria J. pores posed 

Grater, James E. BEL EA Tuais 


Greenway, Charles R., BP?$0* 9*4 
Greenwood, James F.. 
Greer, Robert J. E]z727277728 
Gregory, Paul C.. Jr. Bg77272 788 


Gretlein, Raymond O.. Jr. METeO Sai 
Griffith, Deborah K... Mesa ees 
Griffith, James W.. MEAS eid 
Grivich, Martin H..Bg772727728. 
Grooten, William A. TIT, MET? D eed 
Guevara, Edna G.. lMEZ22722771 
Gulffrida, Anthony A.. EEZ2S Suid 
Gustafson, Richard P.. 
Gutshall, Robert B.. gy7 272728 
Haberecht, Alan H. 
Habina, Joyce FP. EZE. 


Hadyka. Jcse»h P.. Pawa 
Hagen, Jeffrey A. [ooo e dl 
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Hales, Jack R. EMETTZTET M. 

Haley, Deborah A., MEZZE. 
Hall, William G., Jr.. EET7Z7277728 
Hamilton, Paul A m 
Hammes, John J. Eats te oA ER. 
Hanoack, Clara C. EETTETZ 77738. 
Hand, Richard A. ET TET277728. 
Handle, David A.. E 727277728 
Hanson, Bruce E E ooococeoox P 
Hanson, Reed F., ESSA. 
Hardersen, Steven L..BETZ27272728 
Hare, Jeffrey B., 

Harper, Thomas L., 

Harrell, Rebecca L., IZ7272 777280 
Hart, Janet L, EETTZTZ 77:28. 

Hart, Mary A., EZE. 
Haskell, John M., EZTZTZ77734. 
Hatch, Richard A., 

Hauenstein, Hugh E. : 
Hauser, Anthony A EESZZZZ:2: 2 
Hawkins, Carl G. EEZZZT Z7 3A. 
Hawkins, Joseph F., Jr., 
Hawkins, Ronnie Davose, Jr 
Hawley, Lynn C. EEZ2727:728 
Hayes, Darrell D., EE?ee etos 

Hayes, Theodore R., 
Hearn, Stephen G.. acer 
Hebert, Kenneth F., Wp?eooeo**4 
Hedin, David E. Berea. 

Hell, Peggy L..BETTZTZTT A. 
Hemmert, Lloyd J.. Jr ET Z727728. 
Henderson, Christo^her G., 
Hendricks, Bruce W. MESSA 
Henkel, Robert R. BE 727277728 
Henning, Phillip W., Jr., EEZ 27:728 
Henry, Donald C. MEZZE. 
Henry, Roger L. EZZ 
Henson, James M.. EZZ 
Herbert. Michael W.. EZZ 
Herron, Joseph E. I7272 7732. 
Heston, Robert J 
Howett, Wesley A..EETTETZ27 28. 
Hiatt, Terry G., EZZ 
Hickin, James A AU em 
Higgins, Marvin L., III 

Hill, Edwin L. Scere 

Hill, John ARZE 

Hill, Lewis D. EP e ete tog 
Hillsman, Delores 8 
Hillyer, Drew 

Hils, Norman M., 
Hoffman, Dennis J 
Hoffman, Roger J.. EZZ 
Hofmann, Ka 

Hoh, John C., 

Holbrook, Edward L., Jr., 

Holdren, Ingabee R., 22 
Hollinger, Paula M.. BUZET27772. 
Horton, Arthur W., Jr.. E] 72727728 
Hoskin, Lawrence K., Eeee Sete ss 
Hous*on. Randall K. XXX-XX-XXXX 
Howard, Lillie S 

Hoyt, Terry H. 2222258. 

Huber, Thomas W., IEZZZT27772À. 
Huggins, Michael H 
Huggins, William ne 
Hughes, William T., 

Hulbert, Russell EET 
Huling, Paul D . 
Hulslander, David B., g?727273. 
Humphrey, James L., Exo ved 
Hunsinger, Frank V.. | 
Hunt, Peter L., 

Huston, Kenneth S., 

Hyde, Emery E.. TI Bg?72727772. 
Irizarry, Jaime E.. ETTETETTTE 
Irving. Ralph D u-— 
Irwin, Michae! T 

Isaacs. George W. Mezee te .tosd 

Isls, Felipe A.. Jr. Mise oe ees 
Iwaoka, Michael K.. BRgecececs 
Jacksiand. Robert E. Bevcececces 
Jackson, Gary L.. gero ooo 


Jackson, James D., Myers mood 
Jackson, Michael J.. Besse 


Jack*on, Robert A.. 977272 
Janisch, Glenn B F 
Jasmer, Geoffrey J- Woo ayq 
Jasper, Thomas C.Becscsece 


25169 


Jenkins, Albert J., IEZZZ7Z7773. 
Jenkins, Larry C., EZZ. 
Johnns, Edwin A, MP? ete tti 
Johnson, Charles D., Jr.. 
Johnson. David E., 
Johnson. James L. 
Johnson, Jeffrey S.. MESSS Set: 
Johnson, Kurt A. EZE. 
Johnson, Leeroy A. 
Johnson, Mark D., MESSSSS est sl 
Johnson, Robert 5. Bessescce 
Johnson, Thornton B., Jr.. BRececeece 
Johnson, Willie F. 
Johnston, Russell W., 
Jones, Craig M., EZZ. 

Jones, Michael E. BEZZZ727738 
Jones, Michael L.. MESS Qe eed 
Jordan, Mary S. MESS vos 
Jordan, Michael, 
Jossart, George B.. EZES. 
Joy, Ronald A. IEZ. 
Joyce, David M | 
Juul, Martin C. EEz2o soos s. 
Kallaus, Patrick S., 
Kamita, Kevin K., Basra 
Kapka, Larraine A. MEZZETETTZME 
Karns, David A Loo. 
Keating, Janet L., 

Keaton. Ronald, 
Keenan, David W , Essa 
Keith, Don L. EZZ. 
Kellam, John R.. Sera. 
Kelly, Wiliam R.. MESS Sat 
Kelman, George L.. ESZE. 
Kendall, Joe M.. Bg? 72727773. 
Kennedy, Bruce J., 
Kera, Edmund M. SE222 se o.c 
Kera, Melanie A. Mp?59 $255: 2A. 


Keyzerandre, TD P 
Kidd, Donald T., 

Kientz, Jimmy B. 
Kifer, Alan C., BB 7272 774. 
Kimberlin, Craig L.. 
King. Michel A., 
King, Pay HM ooo a 
King, Roy M. $ 
Kingsley, Lawrence S.. BBecgcscer 
Kirkwood, Earl H., Jr. MES SSe Si 
Klassen, David A., 
Knapp, Terry A. EZE 


Knappman, Robert W.. 
Knight, Elaine L., 


Knodje, Daniel W., 
Knox, James 5. Jr. ESZE 
Knox, Robert C., Jr. 
Koble, Roger D. ESZE. 
Konie, Valerie C., 
Kopp, Robert D., 
Kossina, Paul G. 
Krewson, Gregory P.. 
Krosno, Nancy A 
Kuennecke, Barbara J. 
Lampert, Ross B.. BE 72727772. 
Lanciault, David P., 
Lanoue, Roger, 0272222238 

uf 


Larrabee, John M.. 
Larsen, Bart F. 
Latten, Ae Dee II, 
Laughlin, Michael G.. 


Lawrence, Steven E., 
Lee, Scott H. R.,|jW272⁄?v%8 

Lee, William V., Jr. 
Leinonen, Richard E Miposeemes?4 
Levine, Jeffrey H.. ll] vov ovv 
Lewis, James N., J XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewis, Martin D., BRggecocecs 
Lillanstrom, Robert S. MESS pd 
Linda, Karen E., 
Lindo, Emanuel XXX-XX-XXXX 
Littleton. John F IL lgyy goo 
Livingston, James W Jr MEVS aeo 
Lizza, Carl Steven. Eze? eed 
Loden, Gary À..]g272227254 

Logan. Leonard J., 

Long, Quinton R. I” 

Longino. Henry B 

Loos, Phillip D., 


Loughborough, Edward T.. Jr.. ESE 


25170 
Lowe, Larry E„ ESAE. 


Lowrimore, Gregory E., 
Luther, David R cool 
Lux, Wayne F., ° 
Lynch, Stephen T., 
MacGeorge, Gwyn 8., 
Mack, Roger W., 

Maisch, William C., 

Malero, Albert, š 
Malis, Merilynn, 
Maluda, John W. MESSOSe Si 
Manalo, Jesse R, W22z2— 
Mangieri, Robert C 
Mann, Kenneth N xx XXXX 
Manner, Ernest J., BRececece 
Manno, Claude, 
Manor, Jeff A. 4 
Manser, William L., 


Marcus, Joel A., MESTETZTTTEM. 


Martinelli, Timothy J.. ws 
Marlin, Hope G [oo Sh 
Marshall, Andrew C 

Marshall, Mark G., BEZZE. 


Martinez, Eugenio, EZE. 
Martucci, James M. Eg7727277728. 


Marvin, Joseph W 
Mason, Ralph E. G., ME?:2*2:::3À. 
Masukawa, Marsha mE 
Mnthews, Robert J., b 
Matthew, Debra L., E]! TETE7 7 
McAuley, John G.. Ely? 2727733. 
McCandless, Kenneth J. 
McClendon, James R.. 


McConnell, Brian K., . 
MoConnell, Esther E., 


MoCrea, Susan K EUR 
MoDanlel, Garry L., Bacau 
MoDole, Shawn W Lao lo - 
MoDonough, Richard P., 

McFain, Diane J., m 
McPFain, Michael E., 

McGoldrick, Sean M., BETTETETZZM. 
McGrain, Brian E., 

MoGnuire, Michael L., 


McNeill, James E. Jr. 
Meassick, James J., 


Melendez, Anthony 

Mendez, Charles P., à 
Meserve, Gregory 5., | 
Metz, Richard L., Bg 72727788. 
Milam, Eugene G. Jr. 

Miller, Charles W 

Miller, Michael E., 

Mills, Irene M. N 


Milton, Wo - 
Mitchell, Peter J 

Modrich, Charles P N 
Mollison, James > eae 
Moore, Dianna L., 

Moore, Henry A., 

Moore, William D., Jr. 

Moreau, Ray T., 


Morehouse, Edward T., Jr 


Moreland, Michael R.. EETA 
Morgan, Joan L. C. lg 

Morgan, Lorna J.. E7272 BH 
Morgan, Thetbert D., BBwvavscen 
Morris, James E. Borgo 
Morris, Roy K..E222522 

Morrow, Henry C., XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moss, Hubert L., Jr IMET72727774 
Mossow, David N. 77272777E. 
Mosteiro, Steven L.. Bg272727772 
Motes, Raymond A.. EZS 
Mueller, Robert 8., 

Mullins, Billy W., 

Murphy, Bryan N., 


Murphy, David B., 
Murray, Douglas L., 8 
Muzinich, Michael J ae 
Myers, Robert J.. BETTETEZZ7 
Myhre, Lloyd 1. PS TET 

Nash, Kenneth M. oooxx»xxx 
Naso, Lisa E, Xxx: 

Neal. Larry R.. goes 

Neble, Timothy E., Poa a ee 
Needham, Robert A. RES 
Nelson, Christine M., BByvasaceeg 
Nelson, Daniel L., BBiececsc 
Nelson, Douglas A. METTSTD NN 
Nelson. Thorvald J., EZET 
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Nevin, Benjamin R. PZA. 


Nichols, Kurt C., Racal = 
Nickel, Ronnie E. MIETT27277:3 


Nixon, Quinn H, BETTZT277728 
Nolen, Michael C m 
Nonaka, Kenneth I. 

Norris, George B. ET TET2 77 
Norris, Larry W. EETTETETTZEN 
Nutting, Dennis E.. 2222248 
Oakes, Robert J., N 
Oakes, Ross C. 

Ocasio, Frank, 

Oehrli, Robert W., 

Ofel, Keith H. BBecococoes 

Olson. Barry J. MET Or 221 

Otto, Craig T. EET Ed 
Overgaard, Sharon E., 
Padgett, Jerry W., W>: 
Page, Calvin L. PZZ. 
Pahl, Michael G. uv amsa 
Palmer, Leslie A. BEZZE. 


Palmer, Linda K, EZZ 


Patterson, Michael F., 
Patterson, Shirley W. Eg 727275 
Pauley, Mark E 1 
Pearson, Robert M., Jr., 
Peavyhouse. Martin G., 


Peay, J. R., 

Pennartz, Sam E., 

Perales, Rudy P. EpZzzzz=z> 
Peterson, Mark A. EZZ 


Pettiford, Charles J.. Jr. 

Pfeiffer, Mark W., 

Pfeiffer, William T., 

Phister, Paul -—— ^ 
Pipp, Donald C., i 
Pixley, Allan G., zzz=>=a, 
Polowitzer. William Q., III, 
Pope, William M., III, EBTTZ7ETTER 
Po»hin, Danny R 
Poznik, Joseph J.. Ww 
Price, Howard A..B7727277728. 
Prins, Richard E., EZZ. 
Proctor, David E 
Proper, Carol A., 

Proske, Ann, BE7727277728. 
Puckett, Harvey J., 


Puckett, Stanley E., 
Railsback, Steven A. 
Ramsey, Brian 8., 


Rankin, Kevin K. EZTET 
Rankin, Robert D. EST 272777 
Rea, Sherry M BETTZTET TER 

Reeder, Martin W., lig?72727771 


Reigelman, Glenn ax 
Reines, Patrick J., 

Reusser, Robert --— UR 
Revel, Johnny R., 

Reynolds, Richard H., 
Richardson, John A., IT, 

Richters, John E., 


Riker, Bradley V., BETTETETTEE 
Riker, David J. Pan 
Riley, Hugh H 

Rill, Claire C 
Ritchey, Conrad M 
Ritter, Jill N. EETTZ727:7 8. 
Ritz, Thomas M ooo 
Robb, Larry D., 

Robb, Roger E. ET ETE 7 28. 
Roberts, Andrew C., RR 
Roberts, Darla M., 

Robertson, John D., 

Robertson, Lynn E. 

Robinson, Charlotte E., 
Robinson, Glenn R. 

Robinson, James D.. EYSTE 
Robinson, Jeanne M. XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ro^inson. Mary A XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roderick, Reed W. EESE 
Roman, Jesse, XXX-XX-XXXX 


Romano, Daniel, 

Romer, Gall H., 

Romesburg. Barry L., 

Romesburg, Laura N. 

Rosalia, Gregory motae 
Rose, Stephen J 
Roth, Mark A BEZZA 


Round, Pamela M. 
Rowe, Wil! J 
Rusnak, Judy, 


Sabicer, Kevin S., 

Salmons, ur I — d 
Sain, David E., b 
Sandberg, E. A., Jr E223 

Sauer, Richard A.. 


Bcacca, Louis R., 
Schaefer, John J., Jr., 
Schappachar, Johnnie J., 


Schluter, Steven C., 
Schmeltz, John G., 
Schmidt, Randall R., 


Schoell, K. 5., ! 
Schoonover, Joanne S., 
Schuchardt, William D., 


Schuh, Gary R. 
Scrivens, William B., 
Begers, Ralph W., 


Selch, Roger W., 
Bells, Scott V., . 


Shafer, Earl G., 
Sharp, Roberta J., 
Sharp, Roger G., | 


Sheck, William F..ETTETETT TEN 
Shedd, William M., 
Sheen, Lor! Ann, BEZTETSZ772H 


Shiell, Paul D., 
Shirey, Charles W., 
Short, Woodford A., 


Shuler, William A., III, 
Shute, Joseph C., 
Simmons, Michael G. 


Singley, David N., 

Sistek, Leonard A., Jr., SI 
Skains, William P , EETTE7ETUN 
Skeen, Robert E. Jr., BEETETETZTEN 


Skillington, Kathryn L., 

Slocombe, Walter B., 

Smith, Anne H..BB7727277788. 
Smith Bobby J. E 72727773 
Smith, Farnum L., Jr., 
Smith, Jack L., Jr., 
Smith, Jeanne Y., EZANA 
Smith, Kimberly, BEEZ AE 
Smita, Rooert M. 8872272773 


Smith, Theodore 

Smithcarter, Lots, M 

Smitsfleiss, Cynthia D., 
Snyder, Robin A BEZZA 
Southerland. David M., 
Sowinskl, David A. BEZZA 
Speck, Ernest E., Jr., 2222222238 
Spencer, Elizabeth, IEZ7272777 388 


Spriet, Clayton P., 
Stach, John F 

Staley, James D., 
Stansberry, Samuel! E., 


Stauffer, Raymond S., BETZZ7277728 
Steed. Stephen V. BEZZA 
Steel, Carl A. BETTE: TEM. 


BSteinbauer, C. B. BEZATE 
Steiner, Jeffrey T XXX-XX... 

Steiner, Stephen I.. BEZTETS777: 
Stephen, Mark D.I77275277738 
Stephens, Edwin O. METTET ETT: 
Stephens, Michael A XXX-... 
Stephens, William D., 
Stersinger, Laurie M.. BEETTE727771 
Stevens. Charles W., BETTE ZNENENI 
Stevens, James R, EET 9727773 


Stevens, James R., Jr 
Stevens, Michael J 
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NOBEL LAUREATE JAMES TOBIN 
ON REAGANOMICS 


HON. JOHN J. LaFALCE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


e Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Nobel awards are announced, the citi- 
zens of the United States may again 
this year be proud of the great 
number of these prestigious awards 
being given to our fellow countrymen. 
While we take understandable great 
pride in Yale Prof. James Tobin’s 
Nobel Prize for Economic Theory, our 
joy must necessarily be somewhat 
muted by the realization that this dis- 
tinguished economist and scholar has 
been saying for quite some time that 
the economic program of this adminis- 
tration is seriously flawed. The Presi- 
dent’s economic advisers would do well 
to listen to Professor Tobin’s insights 
on the inconsistencies of their fiscal 
and monetary policies—and to heed 
some of his advice. 

Last May, at an economic seminar 
on the Reagan economic program, 
Professor Tobin astutely analogized 
Reaganomics to an economic train 
with Conductor Reagan hitching a 
tight monetary policy engine at one 
end of the train and a supply-side 
fiscal locomotive to the other end and 
telling us that the economic train will 
carry us to full employment and disin- 
flation at the same time. Tobin called 
this inconsistency devastating to the 
credibility of the President’s program. 

Of the administration’s endorsement 
of the Federal Reserve Board's tight 
money policy, Professor Tobin has ob- 
served, “With all of the slack in the 
economy, a reasonably expansive mon- 
etary policy would produce growth 
without any significant increase in in- 
flation." This is something serious for 
us to ponder as we watch high interest 
rates stifle our economic growth. 

A month before receiving his award, 
Professor Tobin appeared before the 
Progressive House Staff Group for a 
discussion of the President's economic 
program. Columnist Hobart Rowen at- 
tended that meeting and excerpts 
from Professor Tobin's remarks ap- 
peared in the October 18, Washington 
Post. I commend that article to my 
colleagues: 

ToBIN ATTACKS PRESIDENT, VOLCKER, WALL 

STREET 

MONETARY POLICY AND HIGH INTEREST RATES 

As you can see, the president got his way 
on both the tax cuts and budget cuts, [but 
following the euphoria], sober second 
thoughts have arisen, or maybe sober first 


thoughts that weren't expressed widely 
enough beforehand, surfaced and things are 
sort of in a panic both in New York and 
Washington. . . . The Federal Reserve mon- 
etary policy is precisely what the adminis- 
tration wanted the Federal Reserve to do, in 
fact ordered them to do, and it’s not any 
surprise what has happened. .. . 

It was apparent last winter, when the pro- 
gram was first set forth, that the monetary 
targets that the Federal Reserve was com- 
mitted to—with the strong urging endorse- 
ment of the administration—were very 
stingy targets, and they involved a schedule 
of reduction in the growth of money for the 
next five years. ... 

[It was also apparent] that . . . the stingy 
monetary targets were bound to produce ex- 
traordinarily high interest rates, and those 
high interest rates would turn out to be an 
almost insurmountable hurdle to the 
achievement of the recovery in output and 
employment, which the administration was 
[at the same time] projecting. 

And that was true even if you accepted 
their rather optimistic views on how fast 
the inflation rate would subside, and even 
more true if you took the more realistic 
view of that. Well, they went ahead with 
the tax and budget program... . 

Now I must say that if you took the 
budget cuts and the tax cuts at the face 
value, as they were proposed in the econom- 
ic recovery program document presented by 
the administration last spring, the tax cuts 
did not appear to be really excessive in a 
macroeconomic sense. . . . 


BUDGET DEFICIT FEARS 


Since then what has happened to change 
that outlook? ... [There are] legitimate 
reasons for worrying about the budgetary 
outlook, as Wall Street is doing and as the 
president and his advisers are doing. . . . If 
you thought that the administration and 
the Congress would be unable to come up 
with subsequent budget cuts as were includ- 
ed in the program but not specified, then 
the tax cuts involved would be bigger than 
the budget cuts, and that would be a legiti- 
mate cause for concern... . 

On the other hand, some of the concern 
seems to be triggered by the realization that 
the economy will not be as strong as the ad- 
ministration forecast. Therefore, the reve- 
nues collected from the economy will not be 
as large. And therefore, it will be harder to 
realize the administration’s [hope], which 
involves—as it does in every administra- 
tion—a balanced budget in the final year of 
the term of the president. 

That, I don’t think, is a legitimate reason 
either for financial markets to get upset in 
the way they have or for the Congress to 
tighten the budget. If that happens, it 
leaves the economy weaker than it was 
thought to be by the administration that 
made the forecast. And it’s a perverse re- 
sponse to that kind of information to make 
budget policy tighter as well. That’s a chas- 
ing-your-tail strategy such as Mr. Hoover 
tried in the 1930's. . . . 

IMPACT OF INTEREST RATES ON FEDERAL DEBT 

[There is] another major reason for which 
the budget outlook has deteriorated relative 
to the administration's initial forecasts. 
High interest rates mean, among other 


things, that the public debt interest is going 
to be higher in the budget. But the high in- 
terest rates are a deflationary factor in 
themselves, and so it's sort of kicking the 
economy twice—you kick it once with the 
high interest rates and you kick it again be- 
cause the high interest rates [show up] in 
the budget [as] more expenditures. . . . 

What the markets are worrying about is 
crowding out, whether the markets will 
swallow the large issues of government secu- 
rities, which they foresee because of the 
deficits. But the fact is that if you look at 
the size of the debt as it would be at the end 
of 1984 under the Congressional Budget 
Office forecasts of the budget, the size of 
the debt will be no bigger relative to GNP 
than it has been—namely about 22 to 23 
percent—and it was a lot higher than that 
in the 1960s and the 1950s. ... 

So I think that some of the concern about 
this is overblown and exaggerated. There is 
a legitimate concern. It certainly is reasona- 
ble to be concerned about the high interest 
rates, not simply because of inflation but 
because current interest rates after you sub- 
tract the rate of inflation, that real interest 
rates are higher than they've been in this 
country since the Great Depression of the 
1930s. And it's very hard to foresee that the 
economy can stand up under those kinds of 
real interest rates. When you're paying 
prime rates for 20 percent for business bor- 
rowing and the inflation rate may be 8 or 9 
percent—that's 11 percent, 12 percent real 
interest rate, you don't make money that 
way.... 

So that’s something on which everybody 
agrees, that the interest rates are terribly 
high and they ought to come down. The 
question is how. 


VOLCKER'S THATCHER-LIKE POLICY 


There are several ways that they could 
come down. One way in which they can 
come down is that we will have a recession, 
or we'll have at best a stagnant economy on 
the edge of a recession with intermittent 
dips in the economy, but with unemploy- 
ment 7% or 8 or more percent for a number 
of years. ... 

I think, in a sense, that people do not suf- 
ficiently appreciate that this is the aim of 
Federal Reserve policy. ... 

If you read or heard what [Paul Volcker] 
has said during the time he's been chairman 
of the board, before the Reagan administra- 
tion came in and after it came in, you would 
know that he's embarked upon a kind of 
single-minded and single-institution cam- 
paign to bring the rate of inflation in this 
country down. And the only way he can do 
it, the only way the Federal Reseve can do 
it, is to be stingy about money stock and 
accept whatever high interest rates come 
about, and accept whatever kind of damage 
this does to the real economy in terms of 
unemployment, low production, recession, 
low investment, and so on in the hope that 
in time, enough people will be unemployed, 
enough union leaders will be desperate to 
protect the jobs of their members, enough 
businessmen will be like Chrysler—desper- 
ate for selling something—that they will 
begin to slow down the rates of wage in- 
crease and price increase in the industrial 
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sector of the economy, which are the core of 
our inflation. 

.... Then you can break the inflation— 
eventually—but painfully and with consider- 
able economic damage. 

... That's basically the strategy. Now, 
that's the strategy of Mrs. Thatcher in Eng- 
land. You can observe what's going on there 
and see how much damage it does and see 
also that it does slowly work and you do 
bring down the inflation. There is a big dif- 
ference between Mrs. Thatcher's policy in 
England and the similar policy in the 
United States because in England it's Mrs. 
Thatcher that headed the government and 
in the United States it's only Paul Volcker 
who expresses this policy. 

It's one thing for Mrs. Thatcher to get up 
on national television and say, “we don't 
care what happens to the unemployed. We 
don't care what happens to the real econo- 
my in this country. We're going to stick by 
our guns. If you choose to waste the money 
we give you in inflation, too bad. There just 
won't be jobs for you, and that's not our 
fault, We told you that's the way it was 
going to be." If Paul Volcker tells you that 
in his dignified and low-key way, who hears 
it? I hear it because I read what Paul 
Volcker has to say because I have a profes- 
sional interest in it. Maybe a few of you do 
that and all the people in the bond market 
and the money market [also hear it]. But 
that's not getting the message to the heads 
of unions in Des Moines, St. Louis and San 
Diego. And that you'd only get it, if at all, 
by the president saying: '"That's our strate- 
gy". The president had not said that. [In- 
stead], he said: "We'll [end] this inflation 
because the Federal Reserve will take care 
of that. But meanwhile we'll have more jobs 
and a lovely growth in the economy." So 
we're following a Thatcher policy without 
any of these damages, which a powerful po- 
litical endorsement of the policy and expla- 
nation of the policy might give us in terms 
of speeding up the response. 

WHAT THE FINANCIAL MARKETS WANT 


Another way which interest rates could go 
down—and this is the way the financial 
markets would like it to happen—is for 
fiscal policy to be made a lot tighter, more 
budget cuts ... achievement of the bal- 
anced budget in 1984. Then there won't be 
all those government securities coming into 
the market and crowding out private bor- 
rowers. 

And they don't really care very much 
about what happens to the economy in the 
meanwhile. If the result of that [policy] is 
merely to add restrictive [fiscal measures] 
to Paul Volcker's restrictive monetary 
policy, then that adds to the pressure for 
low interest rates, but it also adds to the 
pressure for a recession. . . . So what they 
[financial markets] want to do is to put the 
blame for high interest rates onto the 
budget. 

And that's what the administration is 
going to do now. . . . For nine months of the 
year, or eight months of the year, you put 
on your supply-side hat and you go. for 
these tax cuts and forget or underplay the 
budgetary consequences and all the stuff 
I've just been talking about. So you don't 
have to worry about that. And I must say 
the business and financial community 
seeing those goodies in their tax bill also 
mute their criticisms of the financial policy, 
because they want to get the tax bill. It's 
not true of everybody, but it's true of a lot 
[of them]. 

Then you get the tax bill, and it's signed, 
sealed and delivered and now you put on 
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your budget-balancing hat and you say, 
“God, this is awful. Congress has got to 
shape up and give us the budget cuts to 
make our inconsistent forecasts of last 
spring come true." And that's a recipe for 
getting further cuts in civilian, social pro- 
grams in the budget on the ground that 
they are necessitated by financial policy, 
and for avoiding the possibility that this 
will be done by giving up the tax cuts that 
are so pleasant for everybody both political- 
ly and personally. 

THE BETTER ROUTE: ADJUST THE POLICY MIX 

Now, there's another way to go, I think. I 
personally agree that the mixture of mone- 
tary and fiscal policy is not a good one. That 
is, we have too tight a monetary policy and 
too easy fiscal policy. So I would like to see, 
I would have liked to have seen, a mixture 
that involved an easier monetary policy at 
the same time as having a smaller tax cut 
than we did have in the bill that was passed. 
And I would still like to see a shift toward 
that kind of mixture of policy. It would 
result in lower interest rates than we have 
now and than we are about to have over the 
next few years... . 

The question is whether the Congress 
should do the only “giving” in getting to 
that mix of policy. The difference between 
what I said and what the guys in Wall 
Street are saying and what the administra- 
tion is saying now, is that they want a tight- 
er fiscal policy, but they don’t want an 
easier monetary policy.... If I were a 
member of Congress, I wouldn't give the 
tighter fiscal policy without getting an as- 
surance that it would be coordinated with 
an easier monetary policy. So we'd get the 
benefit of it in lower interest rates without 
sacrificing the overall progress of the econo- 
my in Paul Volcker’s Thatcher-like austeri- 
ty. Even then, I would still like to combine 
the policy with [a] wage-price policy, be- 
cause I don't think we'd get tolerable 
progress on inflation without doing that.e 


JOHANN ZABKA 
HON. DOUGLAS APPLEGATE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


e Mr. APPLEGATE. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
recognize the outstanding contribu- 
tions of one of my constituents, Mr. 
Johann Zabka, to Tuscarawas County, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Zabka, who emigrated from 
Eastern Europe, settled in my congres- 
sional district many years ago and has 
since been an active civic and commu- 
nity leader. 

Although it would be impossible to 
adequately laud all of Mr. Zabka's 
achievements, I would like to mention 
some of the particularly special ones. 
During this Nation's Bicentennial cele- 
bration, his “Epic Poem of Tuscarawas 
County, Ohio” was published and re- 
ceived national recognition and has 
since been inducted into the American 
Poets Hall of Fame. 

He founded the Zeisberger- 
Heckewelder Society in Tuscarawas 
County, Ohio, which is administered 
by the Historical Society and recog- 
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nizes, through the awarding of the 
Zeisberger-Heckewelder Medal, out- 
standing contributions to Tuscarawas 
County by individuals as well as insti- 
tutions. 

Mr. Zabka designed 22 commemora- 
tive medals from which 10 medals 
were minted to commemorate the his- 
tory of Tuscarawas County and Ohio. 
He also designed and created a trum- 
pet trophy which was presented to 
Paul Green, author of the play, 
“Trumpet in the Land,” about Ohio 
history. 

Mr. Zabka has also gained recogni- 
tion as an artist and craftsman in the 
areas of design-painting, poetry, and 
medal design. The Ohio Association of 
Historical Societies and Museums re- 
cently honored him by presenting him 
with an “Outstanding Individual 
Award.” 

Johann Zabka’s list of historical ac- 
complishments is indeed very long. He 
is an outstanding citizen and we are 
very proud to call him our own.@ 


PRIME MINISTER BEGIN: A 
CHANCE TO BE PEACEMAKER 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


e@ Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve an article in the New York Times 
on October 17, 1981, by Mr. Edgar M. 
Bronfman, the chief executive officer 
of the Seagram Co. and president of 
the World Jewish Congress, is a bril- 
liant analysis of the current situation 
in the Middle East. 

I thank Mr. Bronfman for having 
added much to the quality of the 
thinking on this subject. I agree with 
his thesis that Prime Minister Mena- 
chem Begin has an opportunity— 
which the world earnestly hopes he 
accepts—to be the chief peacemaker 
for a region which desperately needs 
and is entitled to peace. 

Following is Mr. Bronfman’s impor- 
tant statement: 

{From the New York Times, Oct. 17, 1981] 

Be BOLD, Mr. BEGIN 
(By Edgar M. Bronfman) 

There is only one man who, with some 
help from the United States, could lead the 
Middle East to peace: Prime Minister Mena- 
chem Begin. He stands alone as the only 
recognizable leader in the Middle East who 
has been visibly and centrally involved in 
the start-and-stop quest for a settlement in 
Sinai, Gaza, and on the West Bank. 

Until now, Mr. Begin has taken no initia- 
tive but has merely responded to Anwar el- 
Sadat’s bold visit to Jerusalem, in 1977, and 
its aftermath. But both Mr. Begin and Mr. 
Sadat failed to overcome the Israeli-Egyp- 
tian peace treaty’s real stumbling block, the 
fate of the Palestinians. 

Unless Prime Minister Begin now accepts 
the challenge of being the director of the 
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peace process, and no longer simply one of 
its principal actors, there will be no solu- 
tion. 

That will not be a simple task. Menachem 
Begin has been nurtured more by embattle- 
ment and war than by peace. Even as Anwar 
el-Sadat rose from a crucible of violence and 
military rule, so Menachem Begin helped es- 
tablish a Jewish state by arms and the 
rugged message to a hostile Arab world that 
anyone who attacked Israel would suffer 
the pain of its strength. 

One possible reaction to Mr. Sadat’s death 
could be for Mr. Begin to decide that only 
by preparing for an inevitable war can 
Israel survive. Since Israel is the only stable, 
strong military power in the Middle East, 
Mr. Begin could fold his arms, stand tough 
as his country becomes increasingly an 
armed camp, and pronounce again: Don’t 
tread on me! 

What is his alternative? 

While it would be foolish for Israel not to 
remain strong, it would be equally wrong for 
Prime Minister Begin, a man of many nu- 
ances and parts, not to recognize both the 
opportunity and responsibility that he alone 
now has. (It also would be equally foolish, 
after the latest act of terrorism in the un- 
stable Middle East, the assassination of 
President Sadat, for the United States not 
to be even more aware of Israel's reliabil- 
ity.) 

To speak bluntly, Mr. Begin is one of the 
strongest heads of government in the world, 
and certainly the most indomitable. Al- 
though he was narrowly re-elected, his hold 
on his own country is firm and unchal- 
lenged. His Government knows the Arab 
world and should be able to tell the differ- 
ence between Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion rhetoric and the reality of genuine Pal- 
estinian needs. His Government also knows 
how to make distinctions between negotiat- 
ing positions and outcomes—in other words, 
what it wants and what it can get, and what 
the other side expects and what it will give. 

Territory and occupation have never been 
Israel’s security. In the long run, strength 
and secure borders will come only from real 
autonomy talks and an acceptable solution 
for the Palestinians. Mr. Begin, for instance, 
must be prepared to go further than endors- 
ing the idea of Palestinian autonomy. He 
must be creative, even bold. 

As for the settlements, he has already 
given up some in Sinai, and is committed to 
giving up the rest in April, albeit with some 
difficulty. On the much tougher question of 
the West Bank, the Israelis are more than 
deeply enough entrenched to satisfy their 
anxieties about the risk of a surprise attack. 
Mr. Begin's first responsibility there is to 
provoke no more Arab hostilities; the next 
is to work to complete, rather than upset by 
word or deed, the autonomy phase of the 
Camp David agreements. 

In the negotiations so far, it became in- 
creasingly obvious that President Sadat did 
not and could not represent the Palestinians 
on the West Bank, in Gaza, or scattered 
throughout the whole region. Somehow 
Prime Minister Begin must find a way to in- 
clude Palestinians in the peace process, be- 
cause if there is no solution to the Palestini- 
an problem there will be no real peace. He 
will have to take the initiative skillfully. He 
wil have to take chances, going even 
beyond where he and Mr. Sadat painfully 
arrived together. For while peace with 
Egypt is evolving, the harder problem of 
creating conditions of peace with the Arab 
world has barely begun. 

Mr. Begin alone, by reason of where he 
has come from and where he and his coun- 
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try are now, can lead the Middle East to 
peace rather than permanent embattle- 
ment. Nothing about this will be easy. He 
will, in fact, now have to become, as a man 
of peace, even bigger than Anwar el-Sadat. 
An unlikely role for him? Not necessarily. 

Menachem Begin surprised everyone by 
being so forthcoming in agreeing to return 
to Egypt all of the Sinai, including desper- 
ately needed oil supplies. He was severely 
criticized by some in his own country for 
doing so. It is not beyond him to surprise ev- 
eryone again as he faces these even more 
difficult challenges. 

David Ben-Gurion, who valued compro- 
mise and toughness, will always be remem- 
bered as the man who made the state of 
Israel possible. Menachem Begin now has a 
chance to make it possible for Israel to live 
in peace. It is infinitely harder without 
Anwar el-Sadat, with whom he shared the 
Nobel Peace Prize. But he has lived a life of 
challenges, and this is surely his biggest.e 


A TRIBUTE TO DENVER 
DICKERSON 


HON. JIM SANTINI 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


e Mr. SANTINI. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Nevada mourns the loss of 
one of its prominent figures. Denver 
Dickerson, Jr., retired last year after 
serving laudably in many elected of- 
fices and appointed positions in both 
State and Federal Government. 

A native of Carson City, Mr. Dicker- 
son was born to a family actively en- 
gaged in Nevada politics. Denver's 
career began in 1934 as a political col- 
umnist for the Reno Evening Gazette. 
He later moved to Carson City to 
assume control of the Carson Chron- 
icle and he will long be remembered 
for his Salmagundi column. 

In 1941, at the. age of 28, Denver was 
elected as the youngest speaker in the 
history of the Nevada State Assembly. 
After serving in World War II, Denver 
returned to politics as director of the 
Nevada State Employment Security 
Department from 1947 to 1951. Den- 
ver's career was highlighted by his 
service overseas. He served as press of- 
ficer to the U.S. Embassy in Burma 
from 1952 to 1955. After serving as 
Senator Alan Bible's press secretary 
from 1957 to 1963, he was appointed 
by President Kennedy to serve as 
Lieutenant Governor of Guam. He re- 
mained in that post for 6 years. 

Mr. Dickerson returned to Washing- 
ton, D.C. as a staff member of the 
Senate Rules Committee until 1973 
when he became staff director of the 
Joint Congressional Committee on 
Printing. He retained that post until 
his retirement in 1980. 

After such a long and distinguished 
career in both media and the political 
arena, few men have retained such tre- 
mendous respect and admiration from 
friends, colleagues, and political oppo- 
nents alike. We offer our sympathy 
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and love to his widow, Maxine, his two 
children and three grandchildren, his 
brothers George, Harvey, Belford, and 
sister Norinne Buck.e 


JUNE 30 DEADLINE FOR ERA 
HON. JAMES L. OBERSTAR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


e Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Speaker, to 
those of us who support ratification of 
the Equal Rights Amendment, ERA, 
are all too aware of the June 30 dead- 
line for equality. 

In a few, well-chosen words in a 
recent editorial, the Duluth News- 
Tribune described the situation con- 
fronting supporters of the Equal 
Rights Amendment. . 

I urge my colleagues to consider the 
excellent point made by Helen Milli- 
ken of Michigan whom the News-Trib- 
une quotes: 

We cannot wait to achieve equality in the 
United States on a State-by-State basis. 


The editorial follows: 


[From the Duluth News-Tribune, Oct. 14, 
19811 


WANTED: ONE MIRACLE 


We, too, are hoping for a “miracle” on the 
Equal Rights Amendment. 

With less than nine months to go before 
the statutory time limit for its ratification 
expires, the ERA is still three state legisla- 
tures short of the 38 necessary to make the 
amendment part of our nation's Constitu- 
tion. ERA activists rallied in Washington on 
Monday to promote the amendment and to 
denounce President Reagan's state-by-state, 
law-by-law approach to sexual equality. 

Standing on the steps of the Lincoln Me- 
morial, Helen Milliken, wife of the Republi- 
can governor of Michigan, compared Rea- 
gan's piecemeal policies toward the sexes 
with Abraham Lincoln’s sweeping racial 
policies: “The Great Emancipator did not 
free the slaves plantation by plantation. We 
cannot achieve equality for women one 
state at a time." 

All speakers admitted ERA proponents 
face a stiff struggle in convincing three 
more states to ratify the amendment. Sever- 
al conceded that it might require a “mira- 
cle” to win such approval. 

Yes, we could use a miracle, if that is what 
it would take to convince a few more state 
legislators that to oppose the ERA truly is 
to sanction, albeit benignly, sexual inequal- 
ities under the law. And that in our minds, 
is unconscionable.e 


PROPOSAL TO RENAME THE 
MAIN POST OFFICE IN HOUS- 
TON AFTER BARBARA JORDAN 


HON. MICKEY LELAND 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 22, 1981 
@ Mr. LELAND. Mr. Speaker, today I 


am introducing legislation which 
would rename the main post office fa- 
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cility in my home city of Houston 
after one of its most outstanding citi- 
zens Ms. Barbara Charline Jordan, a 
lady with whom many of you have had 
the honor and pleasure to work when 
she was a Member of the U.S. House 
of Representatives. 

Although she is no longer in the 
Congress, she is still very active in her 
home State of Texas. While she has 
already made far more than enough 
contributions to this Nation to deserve 
this recognition, her work is not fin- 
ished and I know that we can look for- 
ward to many more contributions from 
her. She has proven time and again 
that she thrives on new challengés and 
excels at each new opportunity. 

Even though her accomplishments 
and capabilities are larger than any 
one city, I find it very appropriate 
that we honor her in this modest way 
in the city where she was born and 
reared. Her accomplishments are usu- 
ally listed as “firsts,” something which 
rarely pleases her. These firsts are 
always described as her being the 
“first black woman to * * *’’. She pre- 
fers to be recognized for her conquests 
of unfair and irrational obstacles such 
as racism. While this factor motivates 
her to strive and to help others, she 
does not seem willing to allow herself 
to be praised for raising herself above 
it. 

Despite her unwillingness to be cast 
as “the first black woman,” I find it 
hard to refrain from mentioning sever- 
al of these firsts: The first black 
woman to be elected to the Texas 
Senate, in 1966; the first black woman 
to represent a Southern State in Con- 
gress since Reconstruction; the first 
black keynote speaker at a Democratic 
National Convention. These achieve- 
ments are impressive enough at face 
value, but, when one looks beyond 
them to see what philosophical ap- 
proach made this woman accomplish 
them, there is an even more impres- 
sive array of beliefs and ideals. 

She is the same woman who was 
truthful enough to point out that as a 
black American, “When that docu- 
ment—the U.S.  Constitution—was 
completed on the 17th of September 
in 1787, I was not included in that ‘We 
the people,’ ” but then later declare in 
the desperate hours of the Nixon im- 
peachment proceedings, “My faith in 
the Constitution is whole, it is com- 
plete, it is total.” Here is a woman who 
is capable of mixing this highly emo- 
tional awareness with intellectual 
idealism and not giving in to others’ 
lack of comprehension of the situa- 
tion. She never asked for special treat- 
ment, “I am neither a black politician 
nor a female politician. Just a politi- 
cian. A professional politician;” nor 
does she encourage others to so do. 

In her new profession, as a professor 
at the University of Texas' Lyndon B. 
Johnson School of Public Affairs, she 
has given the message: 
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There is no obstacle in the path of young 
people who are poor or members of minori- 
ty groups that hard work and thorough 
preparation cannot cure. Do not call for 
black power, or green power, call for brain 
power. 

As William Broyles wrote of her in 
1976: 

A Southern woman from the race of 
slaves, she dramatically affirmed, in spite of 
slavery, civil war, and segregation, her faith 
in our original ideals. She inspires the belief 
that one day the burden of race may be set 
aside. 

She was fighting for her people and 
her country at the same time, realiz- 
ing that to help one was to help the 
other. 

The Reverend Bill Lawson, who in 
1965 led almost 10,000 blacks in a pro- 
test march in Houston calling for 
school desegregation, said of Barbara 
Jordan: 

She had a vision back in the sixties. Most 
of us couldn’t see it. She saw beyond con- 
flict to the enduring institutions, and she 
saw that most people, even black people, 
wanted to believe in them, if only they 
could be made to work. Within those insti- 
tutions she saw that people like Sam Ray- 
burn and Lyndon Johnson got more done. 
So she wed her philosophy and purpose to 
their practical skills. But she kept her pur- 
pose. The rest of the civil rights movement 
is far behind her in making that transition. 

I hope that I have been successful in 
presenting even in a small part the 
greatness of this lady, Barbara Jordan, 
and the greatness of her philosophical 
blend of realism and idealism. She 
never insinuated that the truth should 
be overlooked, but that an unwarrant- 
ed emphasis on problems that persist 
can lead a person to lose track of goals 
that can be accomplished. She is living 
proof that you can be what you really 
want to be, and she is a worthy role 
model for women and men of all races. 

Barbara Jordan is one of the most 
noble, capable, gifted, and inspiration- 
al leaders this country has had. It is a 
very modest honor that I am propos- 
ing we bestow on her with this bill, but 
I think it can do a great deal to 
remind all Houstonians of what can be 
accomplished through application of 
the qualities that Barbara Jordan so 
abundantly possesses.e 


THE TOBACCO PROGRAM 
HON. W. G. (BILL) HEFNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


e Mr. HEFNER. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been written and said about the 
so-called safety net provided in the 
President’s program of budget and tax 
cuts which most people believe is es- 
sential to economic recovery. This 
body has supported cuts in numerous 
social programs, education programs, 
aid to the handicapped programs, and 
health programs which will bring 
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about significant reductions in Federal 
spending. Notwithstanding the safety 
net which the administration assured 
was built into this platform, a number 
of individuals in the needy category 
are going to feel the impact of these 
cuts in very real terms. Do we really 
want to go further by removing the 
very livelihood of individuals who are 
on the borderline of being needy? 

Tobacco is produced principally by 
small farmers, many of whom totally 
depend on tobacco to feed, clothe, and 
house their families. These are farm- 
ers who have no other source of 
income and often find it difficult to 
make ends meet on the incomes they 
receive from tobacco production. 
Many others find it necessary to sup- 
plement their incomes by working at 
additional jobs. 

Tobacco farming is not an easy job. 
It takes long hours of hard work, but 
it has provided a living for small farm- 
ers for decades. If we eliminate the 
price support program and thus the 
stability of limited production and a 
fair rate of return, many of them will 
have to cease operations with massive 
foreclosures on their farms. 

Do we want to further tear the 
safety net by eliminating a program 
which has worked well since its incep- 
tion? We should take a lesson from 
history on the tobacco program. When 
it was first proposed by Congress in 
1933 in response to flooded markets 
and farm income losses, the farmers 
were given a chance to accept or reject 
the program of price support for limit- 
ed production. In 1939, they rejected 
the program and within a year the 
market was flooded again with heavy 
losses to farmers. Farmers have voted 
for the program ever since. 

We must reject this amendment or 
see thousands of small farmers with- 
out a crop and without incomes, in 
other words, unemployed. The mini- 
mal cost—representing one-tenth of 1 
percent of all losses for all commodity 
price support programs—over the his- 
tory of the program pales in compari- 
son to the impact that elimination of 
the program will have on the small 
farmer and the economies in those 
producing States which depend on to- 
bacco production. 

I urge my colleagues to vote against 
the amendment.e 


FATHER THEODORE HESBURGH 
OF NOTRE DAME: A MODERN 
MAN FOR ALL SEASONS 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


e Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly it was my great good fortune and 
pleasure to have traveled back to my 
alma mater, the University of Notre 
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Dame, with Rev. Theodore M. Hes- 
burgh, C.S.C., its longtime and distin- 
guished president. 

During our journey from Washing- 
ton, Father Ted and I talked about a 
wide range of national and interna- 
tional issues, but particularly about 
the issue of immigration and refugee 
policy. 

Father Hesburgh—who has headed 
many distinguished national panels 
and has participated in numerous 
international bodies—believes that no 
global problem outweighs the social, 
political, economic, and military effect 
of the migration of millions of people 
displaced by war, famine, and persecu- 
tion. 

How the world’s community of na- 
tions responds to this human travail 
will determine whether peace or dis- 
cord will mark our planet for the next 
score of years. 

Father  Hesburgh's distinguished 
service as chairman of the Commission 
on Immigration and Refugee Policy 
has contributed to a better under- 
standing of this vexing and challeng- 
ing subject. 

Father—who has consistently ap- 
peared at the top of listings of persons 
influential in education and religion— 
has announced his retirement from 
the presidency of Notre Dame after 30 
years at its helm. Both the length and 
the quality of his tenure have set 
standards for excellence which will be 
virtually impossible to match. 

The announcement of his imminent 
departure from the office he has held 
since 1952 has triggered a spate of tes- 
timonials and ceremonies in his honor. 
The most recent of these—but certain- 
ly not the last—is the Award for Aca- 
demic Leadership of the American 
Council on Education. 

For the benefit of my colleagues in 
the House, Mr. Speaker, I insert in the 
Record an article about this remarka- 
ble man which appeared in the New 
York Times on October 13, 1981. 

ABOUT EDUCATION—HESBURGH EARNED 
RESPECT THE HARD WAY 
(By Fred M. Hechinger) 

Among the actions that get college presi- 
dents into trouble are: locking horns with 
powerful politicians; speaking out on contro- 
versial issues; risking students' wrath by set- 
ting limits to campus protests; frequently 
leaving the campus on national and interna- 
tional missions; upsetting the traditional 
management of the university; serving an 
unpopular President and then publicly at- 
tacking that President's policies. 

In his 29 years as president of the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame in South Bend, Ind., the 
Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh has engaged in 
all those activities, and while people occa- 
sionally got mad at him, he has earned a 
measure of respect that quite possibly no 
current university president can match. 

The 64-year-old educator-priest will leave 
his post at the end of the academic year. On 
Thursday, the American Council on Educa- 
tion, at its annual meeting, will honor him 
with its award for academic leadership. 

"If a college president means anything, he 
has to stand up for the integrity of the in- 
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stitution,” he said in an interview. “The uni- 
versity is a kind of sacred place. Nobody can 
be allowed to interfere, not the state, not 
the benefactors, not the church." 

In the turbulent 1960's, he stood up to dis- 
ruptive students. 

"At a certain point we have to draw the 
line and say, "This far and no farther. Pro- 
test, yes; but do it with civility, without vio- 
lence." He ruled that violent protesters 
would be given 15 minutes for meditation 
and, if they then failed to stop their actions, 
would be expelled. 

Initially angry, many students reconsid- 
ered when Father Ted, as he is generally 
known, wrote a tough letter to Spiro Agnew, 
then a Vice President with a considerable 
popular following, warning him and the 
Government to keep hands off the campus- 
es. Later, the invasion of Cambodia and the 
tragedy of Kent State, where four student 
protesters were killed by National Guards- 
men, impelled Father Hesburgh, who had 
never favored the Vietnam War, to speak 
out publicly against it. 

President Nixon, who had been impressed 
by what he thought was Father Hesburgh's 
hard line against students, appointed him 
chairman of the Civil Rights Commission, 
never suspecting that the educator would 
lead the commission to issue an uncompro- 
mising condemnation of what is called a 
"major breakdown" in the enforcement of 
civil rights laws. Later, Father Hesburgh 
publicly attacked the President's antibusing 
policy and eventually Mr. Nixon asked for 
his resignation. 

Last week, reminiscing late at night in his 
study, Father Hesburgh looked back on 
some of the changes he brought about. 

In 1967, Notre Dame was one of the first 
Catholic universities to remove itself from 
church control, to be governed instead by a 
lay board which includes non-Catholics. 
Vatican Council II, he said, made it clear to 
him that a great university could not be 
largely clerical and that there was “a need 
to open up." Yet he emphasized that Notre 
Dame always remained a Catholic univer- 
sity. 

Ten years ago, he added, the campus went 
coeducational and “we are a better universi- 
ty for it.” 

Although he stood in the front lines of 
the battle against discrimination and for 
equality, Father Hesburgh does not think 
students should be the only judges of their 
educational requirements. He deplored the 
decline of competition for good work. He re- 
grets the able students “who were lost when 
equality slipped into egalitarianism." A uni- 
versity without moral and intellectual 
values is no university at all, he said. 

"The name of the game in the 1980's is 
quality," he added. “We must get back out 
of the wild growth of the curriculum and 
get back into some core of knowledge—his- 
tory, philosophy, theology, language, litera- 
ture, mathematics, science, art and music. 
Otherwise we are just graduating trained 
seals." 

The international dimension, Father Hes- 
burgh says, is "shamefully neglected" by 
most universities. “With 80 percent of the 
world colored, we act as if it were a white 
world. We pretend that everything is like 
Main Street America. Higher education still 
largely ignores that dimension." 

Latin America has long been one of the 
areas of his personal concern. "I worry 
about it," he said. “It has terrible needs 
that we could respond to. I would like a 
common market for the hemisphere, and a 
common education satellite program that 
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would wipe out illiteracy, and a common 
strategy that could deal with agriculture, 
housing, good government and human dig- 
nity.” 

He firmly believes that the United States 
could help “‘put an end to torture” in Latin 
America. “It's an abomination and we ought 
to get rid of it,” he said. 

Father Hesburgh deplores the present re- 
luctance among university presidents to 
speak out on major national and interna- 
tional issues. “If you are a president,” he 
Says, “you are not just responsible to your 
students and faculty. Anyone who isn’t 
heard outside the campus isn’t worth being 
heard inside.” 

He said he was glad when A. Bartlett Gia- 
matti. Yale's president, recently spoke out 
against Moral Majority. "I wrote him a 
letter to tell him," he said. "His speaking 
out almost seemed an anomaly. Look at the 
attention he got." 

What about the future of higher educa- 
tion? After the explosive growth, Father 
Hesburgh says, “It’s not as much fun to pre- 
side over shrinkage. If you grow too fast, 
you get fat, but there's no easy way to 
shrink gracefully, and people will get hurt." 

"Now," he continues, “we must ask: What 
is the Federal Government's responsibility? 
What is it that won't be done if the Federal 
Government doesn't do it?” 

He rejects the popular notion that today's 
students are interested only in their own fu- 
tures. "We have over 1,000 kids who give up 
their Wednesday lunch to help deal with 
hunger in the world," he says. "I suspect 
that a lot of pressure toward vocationalism 
comes from the parents, not the students." 
Students will be running conferences on nu- 
clear armament on some 30 or 40 campuses 
in November, he said, and he is helping 
them. 

"But you need leadership," he adds. 
"Higher education and every other enter- 
prise moves forward when there is good 
leadership, otherwise it stagnates. We need 
people with vision, élan, geist, people who 
have standards and a certain toughness. 
How to get leadership gets down to every 
single college president who is chosen, 
people who do more than raise money. Of 
course, you need money, but if you have 
money and no vision, you just squander it.” 

Some people, he recalls, warned him 
against getting involved in such controver- 
sies as civil rights, lest he hurt the universi- 
ty. “I got very little static,” he says. “You 
have to be yourself and people accept you as 
you are. Young people have to see their 
leaders involved.” 

Despite all his activism, Father Hesburgh 
said: 

“I never felt that I wasn’t very much a 
priest, which means a mediator and a seeker 
of justice and decency. Every day of my life 
Ive offered my mass, sometimes in odd 
places, such as at the South Pole and in 
Faculty House at the University of Moscow, 
in the cause of peace and decency and a 
better world."e 
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INTERSTATE BRANCHING OF 
FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


HON. NORMAN D. SHUMWAY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


e Mr. SHUMWAY. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a great deal of discussion of 
late about the need for major structur- 
al changes within the financial indus- 
try. Of immediate concern is the diffi- 
cult situation in which the thrift in- 
dustry finds itself. A number of specif- 
ic proposals to provide the thrifts with 
additional asset powers and to remove 
unnecessary regulations are pending 
in both the House and Senate Banking 
Committees. 

Among the broader structural issues 
to be debated in the coming months 
wil be the matter of interstate 
branching of financial institutions. In 
this context, I am today introducing a 
bill—primarily for discussion pur- 
poses—to allow interstate branching 
within the confines of Federal judicial 
circuits. It has been suggested, Mr. 
Speaker, that if we are to modify the 
current prohibitions on interstate 
branching, we should move first to a 
regional or contiguous area system. 
My Banking Committee colleague, Mr. 
LaFatce, has proposed that branching 
be initially allowed in standard metro- 
politan statistical areas. I am suggest- 
ing that, if we do implement a system 
of regional banking, the judicial cir- 
cuit approach might well be the mt 
the 


equitable and consistent for 
Nation as a whole. 

Mr. Speaker, I have not yet reached 
a final position with regard to wheth- 
er, at what rate, and in which fashion 


we should proceed to interstate 
branching. As the debate on this com- 
plex and important issue continues, 
however, it is essential that all options 
be fully considered. My legislation is 
intended to be a contribution to this 
effort.e 


McKEESPORT TUBE MILL 
ANSWERS THE CHALLENGE 


HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


e@ Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when the production of the do- 
mestic steel industry is slipping and 
under a fresh assault by foreign pro- 
ducers, I take great pleasure informing 
my colleagues of the opening of a new 
steel facility in the 20th District of 
Pennsylvania that sends out a strong 
signal our American steel industry is 
not about to roll over and play dead. 
United States Steel Corporation’s 
National-Duquesne Works in McKees- 
port, Pa., recently unveiled a multimil- 
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lion dollar quench and temper line for 
high-strength tubular products that is 
second to none. It will enable the firm 
to stay competitive in world markets 
and protect American jobs in the proc- 
ess. 

According to Mr. Albert L. Voss, gen- 
eral superintendent of National-Du- 
quesne Works, the new facility more 
than doubles the plant’s capacity for 
heat-treating products used by the oil 
and gas industries. The importance of 
that accomplishment cannot be under- 
estimated. The present boom in oil 
and natural gas exploration has cre- 
ated a need for deeper drilling which 
causes great pressure on pipe sunk far 
below the surface of the Earth. One 
way to overcome this pressure, Mr. 
Voss pointed out, is to increase the 
wall thickness of the pipe, a costly 
process. A better way is the lighter, 
stronger pipe his plant now produces, 
saving in both weight and cost. 

There is every reason to believe the 
oil and gas exploration boom will con- 
tinue, thereby keeping the demand for 
piping at high levels. A total of 62,462 
wells were sunk in 1980, it was noted, 
and it is predicted another 77,000 wells 
will be drilled this year. 

“There is no doubt the new quench 
and temper line at the National-Du- 
quesne Works will greatly enhance our 
ability to meet the continued demand 
for these oil country goods,” Mr. Voss 
declared. The new line, he continued, 
is capable of processing all high- 
strength grades of pipe in lengths up 
through 48 feet with wall thicknesses 
up to 1% inches and sizes ranging 
from 7 inches through 24 inches out- 
side diameter. 

The plant gives United States Steel 
Corp., the single source capability of 
supplying the largest quench and 
temper size ranges in the industry for 
line pipe and casing with either the 
seamless or electric resistance weld 
process. 

I had the privilege of attending the 
unveiling of the new plant and came 
away greatly impressed. It was obvious 
United States Steel, Mr. Voss and the 
men and women who work at the 
plant were very proud of the new facil- 
ity, as they should be. As the congres- 
sional representative of that district, I 
share that pride. 

It serves as a commitment of United 
States Steel to the McKeesport area 
and sends a message to foreign com- 
petitors that if they are planning to 
assault America’s pipe producing in- 
dustry, come tough because it is going 
to be tough.e 
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TRIBUTE TO THE UNITED WAY 


HON. NICHOLAS MAVROULES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


@ Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Speaker, 
the following is a tribute to the United 
Way written by a constitutent of mine 
from Swampscott, Mass., Mr. Maurice 
Goldsmith. This poem is dedicated to 
the thousands of loyal volunteers 
taking part in the 1981 United Way 
Campaign. 
Be glad you can give to the United Way 
Because life is worth giving 
Caring, Sharing and giving 
Makes life worth living 
It is strange but very true 
Giving just enriches you 
If you give a kindly deed 
If you plant a friendship seed 
If you share a laugh or song 
If your giving rights a wrong 
Then the joy you feel and share 
Makes more goodness everywhere 
Be glad you can give to the United Way 
Thanks to you it works for all of us every 

day 

—MAURICE GOLDSMITH.@ 


REESTABLISHING A MODERATE 
CONSENSUS ON DEFENSE 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


@ Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when a rapidly expanding defense 
budget promises to conflict with other 
budget and economic priorities, I want 
to stress the need for reason and judg- 
ment in our defense policy. 

Since the Vietnam war, we have 
found it difficult to talk about mili- 
tary issues. That war shattered our 
moderate consensus on defense, polar- 
izing us into “hawks,” who wanced to 
spend any amount on defense and 
“doves,” who wanted to cut any 
amount from defense. I fear those dis- 
tinctions still exist and hinder reason- 
able and informative debate. 

A former colleague of mine, the first 
Secretary of the Air Force and a great 
advocate of arms control in the U.S. 
Senate for many years, Stuart Sy- 
mington, said that a strong national 
defense comprised three things: a ca- 
pable military, a strong dollar, and the 
faith and confidence of the people in 
their government. We have to balance 
complex and conflicting demands in 
the years ahead, not just in terms of 
budget but in terms of overall direc- 
tion. I hope the President and the 
Congress can restore consensus and 
reason in our approach to defense 
matters. 

First, we have to spend our defense 
dollars. better, more selectively, with 
an eye toward innovation, and by re- 
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thinking old military doctrines. Too 
often we commit substantial sums to 
advanced weapons systems that work 
in theory but not in practice, and 
which do not make us more secure. We 
also must explore the kinds of wars we 
might have to fight in the future, and 
question whether the strategies for 
which we are now buying weapons are 
relevant to those kinds of conflicts. 

Second, we must improve our con- 
ventional forces. I have supported in- 
novative programs emphasizing agility 
and flexibility, including larger num- 
bers of smaller, less vulnerable, and 
less expensive aircraft carriers with 
the vertical/short-take-off-and-landing 
Harrier “jump jet.” I have also sup- 
ported procuring large numbers of the 
less expensive diesel-electric subma- 
rines, in place of fewer nuclear subma- 
rines, to increase the quantity as well 
as quality of our Forces. Other pro- 
grams I continue to support include 
the light-weight, wheeled tank for dis- 
tant and isolated theaters, the A-10 
“tank killer” aircraft, the surface 
effect ship (hovercraft) capable of 90- 
knot speeds, and the rapid deployment 
force. 

Third, we need to attract and retain 
talented personnel. I have supported 
increased pay and a bonus system to 
make the services more financially 
competitive with civilian employers. 
Equally important, however, are ne- 
glected nonbudgetary elements of the 
service life that have a great effect on 
readiness and effectiveness. We need 
to reexamine our policies and tradi- 
tions on officer education and career 
opportunities, career paths and the 
nature of assignments, unit cohesion, 
force structure, and so forth. 

Fourth, the United States needs a 
treaty limiting strategic nuclear weap- 
ons. The nuclear arms race between 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. is 
one of the costliest elements of our de- 
fense budget. A Strategic Arms Limita- 
tion Treaty (SALT) can increase our 
national security while freeing us from 
an escalating arms race which drains 
billions from the national Treasury.e 


LOSS OF TOPSOIL SEEN 
STINTING FOOD 


HON. ED JONES 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


e Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, as we are currently consider- 
ing the Food and Agriculture Act of 
1981, I think it is a good time to rec- 
ommend to my colleagues a new book 
by Mr. Lester R. Brown entitled, 
“Building a Sustainable Society.” 

Mr. Brown, formerly an official at 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
heads Worldwatch Institute, a Wash- 
ington-based research group estab- 
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lished in early 1975 to analyze global 
problems. He is the author of “World 
Without Borders”, “By Bread Alone,” 
and “The Twenty-Ninth Day," books 
that have been published in more than 
a dozen languages. He has written for 
scores of periodicals, including Satur- 
day Review, Foreign Affairs, Scientific 
American, Science, the New York 
Times, the Washington Post, and the 
Wall Street Journal. 

Lester Brown has been described by 
the Washington Post as “one of the 
world's most influential thinkers.” On 
October 11, 1981, the Washington Post 
published the following article regard- 
ing the publication of his newest work: 

Loss or TOPSOIL SEEN STINTING Foop 

The loss of topsoil in the United States 
and other countries is so severe that it could 
trigger food shortages in the 1980s surpass- 
ing the impact of oil shortages during the 
1970s, a new study concluded yesterday. 

The study, done by Lester Brown, head of 
the World Watch Institute, said a doubling 
in world food output since 1950 was 
achieved at the expense of severe land 
abuse. 

"Perhaps the most serious single threat 
humanity now faces is the widespread loss 
of topsoil,” Brown, an agricultural special- 
ist, said in the study, which is being pub- 
lished as a book titled “Building a Sustain- 
able Society." 

"Civilization cannot survive this continu- 
ing loss of topsoil,” Brown said. “If not ar- 
rested, this loss of soil could cause the food 
problem to unfold during the '80s as the 
energy problem did during the '70s." 

The productivity of 34 percent of Ameri- 
can cropland is declining because of an ex- 
cessive loss of topsoil each year, Brown said. 

A detailed survey by the Agriculture De- 
partment last year discovered “alarmingly 
high" erosion in several states. It estimated 
soil losses of 14.1 tons an acre in Tennessee, 
11.4 tons an acre in Missouri and 10.9 tons 
in Mississippi. 

One hundred countries now depend on the 
United States and Canada for grain ship- 
ments. This increased world demand has ac- 
celerated erosion problems. Brown said gov- 
ernment in the United States and other 
countries must step in to promote solutions 
such as terracing, contour farming and min- 
imum tillage. 

In his book, I believe Lester Brown 
has done a superb job of graphically 
depicting the problems that we are 
facing in agriculture, especially the 
terrible degradation of our soil re- 
source in producing the food and fiber 
necessary for our survival. For all of 
us interested in soil and water conser- 
vation, this is an excellent book in 
that it provides the necessary back- 
ground to assist us in making the im- 
portant decisions that lie ahead in the 
field of natural resources conserva- 
tion. 

The facts in this book are presented 
in such a professional manner that in- 
dividuals reading the material will 
gain a much better understanding of 
just how important soil conservation is 
to the entire world. In order for you to 
obtain a "feel" for how valuable 
"Building a Sustainable Society” is to 
be soil conservation effort, I have se- 
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lected some key passages which I be- 
lieve are indicative of Lester Brown's 
dedication to this topic. 


Indeed, there are signs that the food prob- 
lem may unfold during the eighties as dra- 
matically as the energy problem did during 
the seventies. The parallels are disturbing. 
Just as countries everywhere had become 
addicted to imported oil by the early seven- 
ties, so they have become dependent on im- 
ported grain by the early eighties. Just as 
the world had come to depend heavily on 
the Middle East for oil, so it now depends 
overwhelmingly on North America for 
grain. The final parallel is perhaps the most 
disturbing. Just as Middle Eastern oil is 
being depleted, so too are North American 
soils, At the existing intensity of cultivation, 
every ton of grain exported leads to the loss 
of several tons of topsoil. 

Croplands are the foundation not only of 
agriculture but of civilization itself. When 
soils are eroded and crops are poorly nour- 
ished, people are often undernourished as 
well. Thus, the loss of soil is in some ways 
the most serious of the threats civilization 
faces. Degraded biological systems can usu- 
ally recover if given the opportunity, but an 
inch of topsoil lost through erosion may 
take nature centuries to replace. Similarly, 
alternatives to oil can be developed, but 
there are no widely usable substitutes for 
soil in food production. Civilization can sur- 
vive the exhaustion of oil reserves, but not 
the continuing wholesale loss of topsoil. 

Since mid-century, pressures on the 
earth’s croplands have mounted. Growing 
populations demand more land not only for 
food production but for other purposes as 
well. Even as the need for cropland expands, 
more and more farmland is being put to 
nonagricultural uses. Worse, the most pro- 
ductive croplands are the most likely to be 
converted to nonfarm uses. 

As the eighties unfold, humanity faces a 
worldwide shortage of productive cropland, 
acute land hunger in many countries, and 
escalating prices for farmland almost every- 
where. In a world with no excess agricultur- 
al capacity, the continuing loss of prime 
farmland anywhere can drive food prices 
upward everywhere. For most people rising 
food prices are the most immediate, most 
disastrous face of inflation, fueling political 
instability with desperation.e 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 
HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


@ Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, due 
to a prior commitment I was unavoid- 
ably absent yesterday afternoon for 
two recorded votes. Although I was 
paired on each vote missed, I would 
like to state at this time how I would 
have voted had I been present. 

“Yes” on roll No. 271, the amend- 
ment to H.R. 3603 to repeal the tobac- 
co price support and marketing pro- 
grams. 

"Yes" on roll No. 272, the amend- 
ment to H.R. 3603 stating it is the 
intent of Congress that the tobacco 
price support and production control 
program be carried out at no cost to 
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the taxpayers other than incidental 
administrative expenses and directs 
the Secretary to promulgate regula- 
tions within his existing authority by 
January 1, 1982, to accomplish this ob- 
jective.e 


NATIONAL STUDENT SAFETY 
WEEK 


HON. MICKEY LELAND 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


e Mr. LELAND. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a resolution to desig- 
nate the week beginning March 15, 
1982, as “National Student Safety 
Week.” This resolution seeks to recog- 
nize the important contributions made 
by student safety programs which in- 
volve youth in safety activities de- 
signed to prevent the needless loss of 
lives and injuries to our Nation’s 
youth. 

Needless injuries have occurred to 
thousands of school students and 
young adults as the evidence continues 
to show. In my State, each year ap- 
proximately 150 Texas public school 
students die as a result of accidents 
alone. Another 84,000 are injured in 
accidents. During 1979, the National 
Safety Council released alarming na- 
tional statistics: 14 million or 9.8 per- 
cent of all accidents involved the 
young, inexperienced driver under the 
age of 20. Of those 14 million, 10,700 
or 16.4 percent were fatal. Accidents 
involving schoolbuses, pedestrians, and 
bicyclists were devastating as well. 
Schoolbus transportation accidents 
killed 180 persons in 1979, including 95 
pupils, 5 bus drivers and 800 other per- 
sons. Injuries in schoolbus related ac- 
cidents totaled about 7,500 of which 
4,410 were students. Since 1935, the 
number of pedacycle-motor vehicle 
deaths has more than doubled. The 
number of pedacycles in use has in- 
creased 28-fold so that the death rate 
per 100,000 pedacycles in use is 12 
times the rate of 1935. In 1979, 36 out 
of every 100,000 persons between the 
ages of 15-24 were involved in fatal ac- 
cidents and accounted for 22,000 inju- 
ries. If only caution had been used, I 
am sure that a proportional percent- 
age of these accidents could have been 
decreased. 

The energy and leadership potential 
of young people can be channeled to 
help reduce the number of accidental 
deaths and injuries to themselves and 
their classmates. The number of 
safety projects and activities being car- 
ried out in schools and communities 
across this country and perhaps in 
your congressional district, is proof of 
students’ desire to contribute to their 
own safety and the safety of others. 
The youth safety programs will en- 
courage participation by and provide 
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opportunity for elementary and high 
school youth to become involved in 
and to accept responsibility for pro- 
moting safe living for all. The national 
student safety program has 202 school 
members representing 28 States and 
more than 300 delegates attended its 
22d annual convention last year. It is 
my hope that this resolution will 
prompt the addition of more States 
and schools initiating this program 
which engages its members in activi- 
ties which promote safe living for all. 

The world is not perfect and young 
people know it. They are alert to 
social shortcomings and anxious to 
have a hand in correcting them. They 
want a part in the action. They have a 
strong desire to use their energies and 
resourcefulness on current problems— 
to do something that counts. Working 
for the safety and well-being of others 
and themselves is an ideal proving 
ground. 

The national student safety pro- 
gram, sponsored by the American 
Driver and Traffic Safety Education 
Association, has indicated that their 
most important goal for the year is to 
have a “National Student Safety 
Week” proclaimed in the United 
States. I ask that you join with me 
and cosponsor the resolution to help 
the members of this organization 
achieve their worthwhile goal, while 
encouraging youth to become involved 
in promoting safety in our Nation’s 
schools and communities. 


FOOD BANK DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS 


HON. NORMAN Y. MINETA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


@ Mr. MINETA. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in support of this amendment 
requiring the Secretary of Agriculture 
to distribute surplus dairy commod- 
ities to food banks. Section 211 of the 
Agriculture Act of 1980 calls for a pilot 
program for distribution of surplus 
dairy products through food banks, 
but as of yet, the Department of Agri- 
culture has not implemented this pro- 
gram. 

Having visited the food bank in 
Santa Clara County, I believe it is im- 
perative that every effort is made to 
expedite the implementation of the 
food bank demonstration projects. 
Food banks serve as excellent supple- 
ments to programs aimed at providing 
food for those in need. Food banks are 
able to serve millions of people annu- 
ally through their network of dona- 
tions to agencies and food box pro- 
grams. These agencies range from or- 
phanages and runaway shelters to 
halfway houses and shelters for bat- 
tered women. The availability of sur- 
plus dairy products will be an impor- 
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tant addition to the food banks’ ability 
to more adequately meet the nutri- 
tional needs of low-income people. 

Recent budget cuts increase the 
need for the distribution of surplus 
dairy products through food banks. 
Major changes in food stamp eligibil- 
ity rules and benefit reductions will 
adversely affect many poor and needy 
people. Food banks will be able to pro- 
vide some relief through the distribu- 
tion of surplus dairy products to those 
affected. 

In addition, the Government’s cost 
to store dairy products has risen 
sharply, totaling over $24 million for 
the first 9 months of fiscal year 1981. 
The Commodity Credit corporation 
spent $69.9 million during the last 5 
years on storage and handling costs 
applicable to dairy products, Another 
$94 million was spent for the transpor- 
tation of these dairy products during 
the same 5-year period. Additional 
losses are entailed through the dete- 
rioration and quality loss of dairy 
products while in storage. 

Therefore, the implementation of 
the food bank demonstration projects 
will serve two important purposes: The 
distribution of food to those in need 
and the reduction of costly stockpiles 
of perishable dairy products. 

I strongly urge you to support this 
amendment.e 


MINING RECLAMATION 
RESERVE ACT OF 1981 


HON. DON BAILEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


e Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced, with Representatives 
MunPHY, Gaypos, and MURTHA, the 
Mining Reclamation Reserve Act of 
1981. 

The intent of our measure is to clari- 
fy existing law and to eliminate any 
question that an accrual-basis taxpay- 
er is entitled to take current deduc- 
tions for estimated future reclamation 
expenses incurred when complying 
with the surface mining reclamation 
requirements of Federal and State 
law. Current case law under the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code and technical IRS 
regulations are unclear as to the right 
of surface mining operators on this 
point. 

Under the accrual method of ac- 
counting, an expense deduction gener- 
ally cannot be taken until a liability 
exists and the amount of the expense 
can be determined with reasonable ac- 
curacy. For surface mining operators, 
the liability exists immediately as a 
consequence of the reclamation re- 
quirements imposed by the Surface 
Mining Reclamation and Control Act 
(SMCRA) and many State-enacted 
reclamation laws. When an application 
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for a surface mining permit is made, a 
reclamation plan is included and re- 
viewed by the State regulatory body 
or the Office of Surface Mining. This 
reclamation plan must be approved 
before an operator permit is issued. 
This plan incurs a future liability as 
an operator complies with the recla- 
mation requirements of both Federal 
and State law. 


Under our bill, the accrual method 
of accounting for reclamation ex- 
penses is made available to cash-basis 
taxpayers and is clarified for all tax- 
payers who elect to use the new provi- 
sion. However, once elected, the con- 
sent of the Secretary of the Treasury 
is required for an operator to revoke 
this method. Consistent with present 
rules relating to percentage depletion 
allowance and development expendi- 
tures, the election is available to 
mining operators on a property-by- 
property basis. We recognize that the 
Internal Revenue Service may raise a 
strong objection to this provision, but 
we believe surface mining operators 
should be allowed maximum flexibility 
in their business operations. 


Eligibility for the accrual method 
under our bill is extended to all sur- 
face mineral mining operations, not 
just surface coal mining. We believe 
that since all surface mining oper- 
ations are subject to Federal and State 
reclamation laws and incur the associ- 
ated expense liability of compliance, 
they should all be eligible to elect ac- 
crual accounting and take the tax de- 
duction. 


One particular concern that the IRS 
has and which we feel we have more 
than adequately addressed is the ques- 
tion of what constitutes a qualified 
reclamation plan and a reasonably ac- 
curate estimate of expense. We have 
provided that the minimum standard 
for what qualifies as a qualified recla- 
mation plan be the requirements of 
the Surface Mining Reclamation and 
Control Act or State requirements 
that are substantially similar. In many 
States, more stringent reclamation re- 
quirements are made of operators. Our 
bill provides that no qualified plan 
may be any less stringent than Feder- 
al reclamation requirements. With re- 
spect to the reasonable accuracy of es- 
timated expenses, we believe that the 
requirements of the reclamation plan 
itself includes factors that bear on the 
reasonableness of the estimated ex- 
pense. In particular, plans included ge- 
ological and engineering reports that 
delineate the extent of future recla- 
mation and thus the extent of the li- 
ability incurred. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is not precluded from chal- 
lenging the accuracy of estimated ex- 
penses, nor does our bill require 
mining operators to obtain the ad- 
vanced approval of the Secretary of 
their expense estimates of the recla- 
mation plan. 
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I have also included a technical ex- 
planation of our bill with my state- 
ment. 

The above mentioned follows: 


TECHNICAL EXPLANATION OF H.R.—: THE MIN- 
ERAL MINING RECLAMATION RESERVE ACT OF 
1981 


The bill would allow a taxpayer engaged 
in surface mining to elect (on a property-by- 
property basis) to deduct in computing its 
taxable income a reasonable addition to re- 
serves established for the estimated ex- 
penses of surface mining land reclamation. 
Estimated expenses of surface mining land 
reclamation are amounts deductible by the 
taxpayer under the income tax that (1) are 
attributable to qualified reclamation activi- 
ties (as defined in the bill) to be conducted 
in future taxable years, (2) are subject to es- 
timation with reasonable accuracy, and (3) 
are allocable to minerals extracted before 
the end of the taxable year. Qualified recla- 
mation activities are defined as land recla- 
mation activities conducted under a recla- 
mation plan submitted as part of a surface 
coal mining permit application under the 
Surface Mining Control and Reclamation 
Act of 1977 or under a plan submitted pur- 
suant to a Federal or State law imposing 
substantially similar surface mining land 
reclamation requirements. Thus, a qualify- 
ing plan would have to have been submitted 
in order to obtain a surface mining permit 
and would include the items specified in sec- 
tion 508 of the Surface Mining Control and 
Reclamation Act of 1977. If the reclamation 
plan is revised, only the activities described 
in the revised plan are subject to the reserve 
provision. 

Nonqualified land reclamation expenses 
(ie. expenses for reclamation activities 
other than those described in the plan) 
would be deductible in the manner pre- 
scribed by regulations. 

Estimated expenses of surface mining and 
reclamation that are attributable to mining 
activities occurring before the first taxable 
year for which reserve accounting is elected 
and which have not been previously deduct- 
ed are treated as deferred expenses and may 
be deducted ratably over a 60-month period 
beginning the first month of the first tax- 
able year for which reserve accounting is 
elected. If mining of a property with respect 
to which there are deferred expenses will be 
completed in less than 60 months, then the 
expenses can be deducted ratably over that 
shorter period. 

The bill also provides that if a taxpayer 
elects reserve accounting for the first tax- 
able year ending after enactment and has 
used a method of accounting reasonably 
similar to the new reserve method for a con- 
tinuous period of one or more taxable years 
ending before enactment, then the taxpayer 
may elect to have that method treated as a 
valid method of accounting for that period. 
A prior method would be considered reason- 
able, if the deductions allowed using that 
method did not exceed those that would 
have been allowed using the new reserve ac- 
counting system. This election can be made 
with respect to only one continuous period. 

The bill also provides that if the amount 
in any reserve for estimated expenses of sur- 
face mining land reclamation is determined 
to be excessive at the close of any taxable 
year, then the excess shall be taken into ac- 
count in computing taxable income for that 
year. Thus, if at the conclusion of reclama- 
tion activities the reserves were not entirely 
expended, the excess would be included in 
the taxpayer’s income for that year unless 
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the excess resulted from an unreasonable 
addition to the reserve in a prior year in 
which case the prior year’s income would be 
increased. 

The provisions of the bill are elective on a 
property-by-property basis. A taxpayer may 
elect reserve accounting, without the con- 
sent of the Secretary, if the election is made 
not later than the time for filing the income 
tax return of the first taxable year ending 
after enactment in which the taxpayer is 
engaged in surface mining on the property 
and for which there are estimated expenses 
of surface mining land reclamation. Consent 
of the Secretary is required to elect reserve 
accounting beginning in any taxable year 
after the first post-enactment taxable year 
in which the taxpayer is engaged in mining 
on a property and has estimated reclama- 
tion expenses. The consent of the Secretary 
is also required to terminate the reserve ac- 
counting election. 

The bill does not affect the tax treatment 
of expenditures for the extraction of oil or 
gas or for the extraction of minerals from 
brines or sea-water.e 


THREAT OF POLAR ICE MELT 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


e Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, ac- 
cording to an inconspicuous article in 
the Washington Post for October 21, 
the Antarctic ice pack has been re- 
duced by melting nearly 1 million 
square miles in the last decade. This 
raises once again the frightening pros- 
pect that, because of the buildup of 
carbon dioxide in the upper atmos- 
phere and the resultant greenhouse 
effect, the oceans may well rise and 
flood out the world's shorelines and 
port cities. 

In the light of this, the Reagan ad- 
ministration's apparent lack of inter- 
est in pressing ahead with the develop- 
ment of solar power, as a substitute 
for fossil fuels, seems incredibly short- 
sighted. 

The article follows: 


ANTARCTIC ICE PACK SHRINKS DRAMATICALLY 


Increased melting of sea ice has reduced 
the Antarctic ice pack nearly one million 
square miles since the early 1970s, two Co- 
lumbia University scientists report. 

The dramatic change, which has seen the 
edge of the summer ice pack retreat ap- 
proximately 140 miles since 1973, could be 
the first physical evidence of the global 
warming trend that scientists have been 
predicting for years. They attribute the 
warming trend to the buildup of carbon di- 
oxide and call it the “greenhouse effect.” 

If the shrinking ice pack signals a long- 
term change in climate, it could also cause a 
rise in sea level that could flood low-lying 
coastal areas of the world.e 
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LASER WEAPONS, PRO AND CON 


HON. THOMAS J. DOWNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


e Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the major controversies in national de- 
fense today centers around laser weap- 
ons. According to some, laser weapons 
of revolutionary effectiveness are just 
around the corner if we will supply 
the necessary funding. According to 
others, laser weapons are Buck Rogers 
fantasy devices beset by insoluble 
problems in the real world. 

To anyone interested in sorting his 
way through the thicket of claims and 
counterclaims, I recommend a very 
fine article by Edgar Ulsamer which 
ran in the August issue of Air Force 
magazine. Mr. Ulsamer systematically 
and objectively explains the basic 
technology of laser weapons and re- 
views their assets and liabilities. So 
that my colleagues may share his in- 
sights, I now insert the article in the 
RECORD. 

[Prom Air Force Magazine, August 1981] 
THE LONG LEAP TOWARD SPACE LASER 
WEAPONS 
(By Edgar Ulsamer) 

A modified NKC-135, or ALL (for Air- 
borne Laser Laboratory) is about to demon- 
strate that an airborne high-energy laser 
device can engage an air-to-air missile over a 
distance of about one kilometer. Even 
though ALL failed to bring down the target 
in its first two tries, the eventual success of 


this experiment—which has been more than 
ten years in the making—will be of histori- 
cal importance. 


THE COHERENT LIGHT BEAM 


The term laser stands for Light Amplifica- 
tion by Stimulated Emission of Radiation 
and actually is a misnomer since technically 
the system functions as an oscillator rather 
than an amplifier. The correct acronym 
would obviously have an unfortunate conno- 
tation, however. 

Oversimplified, the laser capitalizes on 
and links fundamental qualities of light and 
matter through a fortuitous marriage of 
optics and electronics. Light, according to 
Planck's theory, consists of small units, or 
“bullets” of radiation. 

Building on this theory, Einstein and 
other scientists reasoned that matter has in- 
dividual and distinct energy levels that can 
change, up or down, only in increments 
equal to a quantum, or, as Einstein called it, 
& "photon." In that sense, laser action 
begins when a photon is induced to strike a 
molecule that—by chemical or electrical 
means, usually referred to as '"pumping"— 
has been “excited” into a high-energy level. 
When this happens, the photon that strikes 
the excited molecule knocks off another 
(and identical) photon. Both photons leave 
the molecule at the same time and travel in 
the same direction. (The molecule, robbed 
of one photon, drops down to a low-energy, 
or stable, level.) Each photon travels on 
until it strikes another excited molecule and 
the process thus creates still more photons 
in the manner of a chain reaction. 

The result is an avalanche of photons, all 
of the same size and traveling in the same 
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direction. The final product is a light beam 
consisting of light waves of the same wave- 
length and in step with each other or ''co- 
herent," that can transmit vast amounts of 
thermal energy over vast distances with rel- 
atively little loss of energy. The techniques 
and hardware for pumping vast amounts of 
energy into high-energy laser test-beds and 
for extracting sufficient laser energy to be 
of military interest are as complex as the 
theoretical principles behind these futuris- 
tic technologies. 
THE HIGH-ENERGY LASER 

Low and moderate energy lasers have 
become commonplace in a host of applica- 
tions, including medicine, science, cartog- 
raphy, communications, rangefinding, and 
target designation. The Pentagon defines a 
high-energy laser as a system that has an 
average power output of at least twenty 
kilowatts (equivalent to twenty-seven horse- 
power) or a single pulse energy of at least 
thirty kilojoules. 

To date, the Defense Department has in- 
vested close to $2 billion in high-energy 
laser work. The reason for this largesse is 
that laser weapons appear to offer unique 
advantages, primarily by transmission of fo- 
cused energy at the speed of light. This 
eliminates the requirement to “lead” the 
target. It takes 1/186,282 of a second for 
laser energy to travel one mile; in that time 
a supersonic target, be it either a missile or 
an airplane, flying at twice the speed of 
sound, will cover only a little more than 
one-eighth of an inch. 

Further, future laser weapons probably 
will be able to handle large numbers of tar- 
gets even if the targets are coming from all 
directions. For each “shot” the laser fires, 
relatively small amounts of fuel are used to 
generate the beam. Hence, tnere is the po- 
tential for getting off a large number of 
“shots” rapidly. Lastly, since mirrors are 
used to steer the laser beam, a laser weapon 
should be able to move rapidly from target 
to target over a wide field of view. But as 
the snail’s pace and frequent setbacks en- 
countered in the development of laser weap- 
ons amply prove, a host of factors conspires 
to undo much of their promise. ALL, for in- 
stance, was scheduled to shoot down its first 
target in 1974; now, seven years later, it may 
be on the verge of actually doing so. 

For a laser weapon to get off a telling 
“shot,” its beam must burn through the tar- 
get’s surface and destroy a vital component 
such as the guidance system, detonate its 
warhead, or ignite its fuel. The laser weapon 
delivers its energy instantaneously. Never- 
theless, the weapon must dwell on the 
target long enough to destroy or damage it. 
Any jitter of the beam—which is difficult to 
suppress while vast amounts of energy are 
being generated—will smear its energy over 
a wide area and thus increase the time re- 
quired to damage the target. A highly accu- 
rate beam control system in needed, there- 
fore, to hold the beam steady on one spot 
on the target. 

Fire control for laser weapons is especially 
crucial. Since lasers must be pointed with 
great accuracy, the fire contro] subsystem 
must be extremely accurate in telling the 
beam control subsystem where to point. In 
addition, to realize the firepower potential 
of a laser weapon the fire control must be 
quick to recognize that the target being en- 
gaged can no longer perform its mission so 
that the laser spends as little time dwelling 
on the target as possible. 

The atmosphere also affects laser weap- 
ons. Depending on the wavelength of the 
laser energy, the atmosphere absorbs vary- 
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ing amounts of the laser’s energy, and 
causes the beam to “bloom” or defocus. The 
atmosphere also adds jitter to the beam. 
Interactions between the high-power beam 
and the atmosphere increase the spot size 
on the target—thus lowering the peak inten- 
sity and increasing the required dwell-time. 

The net effect of atmospheric absorption 
is that, for a given range, there is a critical 
power level beyond which the amount of 
energy focused on the target decreases as 
laser power increases. This effect is most 
pronounced when the line of sight to the 
target is fixed (as in the case where the at- 
tacker is headed directly at the laser) and 
the wind velocity is low. In bad weather or 
in the presence of clouds or aerosols such as 
smoke, more of the energy in the laser beam 
is absorbed, to limit further the range of 
the laser weapon. 

A number of new types of lasers—beyond 
the current crop of laboratory devices—are 
beginning to take shape, including the so- 
called excimer and free-electron systems. 
The latter represents a marriage of laser 
and nuclear accelerator technology. Al- 
though potentially attractive because the 
system—if feasible—might be tuneable, 
meaning its wavelength can be adjusted to 
ease the problem of beam propagation in 
the atmosphere, its bulkiness would confine 
the free-electron laser to use on the ground. 

The excimer laser concept, which also is a 
candidate for the bluegreen laser communi- 
cations system meant to reach down to 
deeply submerged submarines, is thought to 
offer significant increases in laser efficien- 
cies. The current generation of high-energy 
lasers suffers from a fundamental draw- 
back: they deliver on the target only a frac- 
tion of the energy that is needed to drive 
the systems, typically about two or three 
percent. The excimer laser can probably 
cram about fifteen percent of the energy 
feeding it into its beam. Other advanced 
concepts—although somewhat further 
along—are the Alpha and Sigma cylindrical 
chemical lasers, which show promise for 
both space-borne and airborne applications. 
The Sigma device might be developed for 
test on a follow-on to ALL, the ALL-2, a 
large, wide-body aircraft that could accom- 
modate a larger and heavier laser system. 


PAST LASER WEAPONS TEST 


In the course of development efforts to 
date, test-beds using technology developed 
in the HEL (high-energy laser) program 
have scored “firsts” for the US in engaging 
flying objects. The first such success was in 
1973 when the Air Force used a high-energy 
gas dynamic laser and an Air Force-devel- 
oped field test telescope to shoot down a 
winged drone on the Sandia Optical Range 
at Kirtland AFB, N.M. In 1976, the Army, 
using a high-energy electric laser in its 
Mobile Test Unit destroyed winged and heli- 
copter drones at Redstone Arsenal, Ala. 
Except for ALL, the most recent tests were 
in March 1978 when the Navy, using a 
chemical laser it developed jointly with the 
Defense Advanced Research Projects 
Agency (DARPA) and using a Navy-devel- 
oped pointer/tracker, engaged and de- 
stroyed, in flight, a TOW antitank missile. 
These tests were part of the Unified Navy 
Field Test Program conducted at San Juan 
Capistrano, Calif., at a site near Camp Pen- 
dleton, Calif. 

The major objective of these experiments 
was to obtain experience and insight into 
the problems of integrating a laser of rela- 
tively high power with a pointing and track- 
ing device and maintaining the laser beam 
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on the selected aimpoint. While dramatic 
proof of successful attainment of these 
technology goals, the actual shootdowns 
were a secondary objective. 

SPACE-BASED LASER WEAPONS CONCEPTS 


In May of this year, the Senate passed an 
amendment (at this writing there has been 
no corresponding action on the part of the 
House) to the fiscal year 1982 authorization 
bill that allocates $30 million to the Air 
Force and $20 million to DARPA for re- 
search on space-based lasers. The amend- 
ment instructs the Secretary of the Air 
Force to set up a special Program Manage- 
ment Office for weapons of this type and to 
conduct a “detailed system definition of the 
space-based laser weapons program, which 
shall include costs, schedule, and identifica- 
tion of risks. “The Air Force was instructed 
to report to the Armed Services Committees 
of the Senate and the House on the results 
of this study. 

In the course of the hearings by the 
Senate Armed Services Committee that pre- 
ceded passage of the amendment, Sen. John 
W. Warner (R-Va.) presented an assessment 
by Dr. John Foster, a former Director of 
Defense Research and  Engineering—on 
behalf of the Defense Science Board—about 
the feasibility of using space-based lasers 
for ballistic missile defense (BMD) that con- 
cluded that “in the twenty-first century di- 
rected energy weapons such as space-based 
lasers are almost inevitable, but achieve- 
ment of an effective space-based ballistic 
missile defense system is far more expensive 
and difficult than the most extreme enthu- 
siasts admit. 

Citing a host of as yet "unresolved" diffi- 
culties and many scientific and engineering 
“uncertainties,” the Defense Science Board 
(DSB) concluded unanimously that “it is 
too soon to attempt to accelerate space- 
based laser development toward integrated 
space demonstration for any mission, par- 
ticularly for ballistic missile defense.” The 
DSB did recommend, however, that the po- 
tential utility of space-based laser weapons 
warranted an average annual increase of $50 
million over the current level of effort. 

The Board questioned the merits of as- 
signing such missions as ASAT (satellite in- 
terceptor) and air defense to space-based 
laser weapons because these tasks “can be 
performed more cheaply by other technol- 
ogies such as miniature homing devices and 
ground-based lasers.” 

The DSB found further that commitment 
to Manhattan-type projects or maximum ac- 
celeration requires commitment to chemical 
lasers when shorter wavelength lasers such 
as excimer lasers may offer far more cost-ef- 
fective approaches only a few years later. 

“Once technical problems for space-based 
BMD lasers are resolved, tremendous sys- 
tems and operational considerations remain. 
For example, space laser sensors and weap- 
ons are vulnerable to the measure/counter- 
measure syndrome. 

“Some advocates have suggested that 
space lasers will make offensive weapons ob- 
solete, thus providing a new arms-control 
regime. In fact, offensive and defensive 
weapons always work together and in this 
case adversaries, unwilling to live without 
an offensive capabililty, would undoubtedly 
plan to attack space lasers with ASAT sys- 
tems, including other space lasers so as to 
free their offensive forces. 

First space laser deployments will have a 
powerful psychological effect, but are likely 
to have less revolutionary military effect for 
some years to come. However, it should be 
recognized that the other technologies for 
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space warfare will arrive long before space 
lasers are deployed.” 
UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 

The convergence of several political and 
“public-relations” considerations—rather 
than the realities of science and engineer- 
ing—seems to have led to the current popu- 
larity of space-based laser BMD and fos- 
tered the illusion that the associated tech- 
nologies are in hand. The media appeal of 
an orbiting weapon system that “zaps” an 
enemy’s ballistic missiles with lethal rays 
and thus confines strategic war to the voids 
of the universe is, of course, obvious. Also 
obvious is the political attractiveness of ban- 
ishing the horrors of nuclear war from US 
territory and the airspace above. 

Unfortunately, as the Defense Science 
Board and the majority of all scientific and 
military experts point out, the laws of phys- 
ics and the historical verity of measure be- 
getting countermeasures militate against 
the near-term feasibility of such a system. 

Those who shrug off the vast technologi- 
cal and engineering problems associated 
with an SBL-BMD (space-based laser/ballis- 
tic missile defense) system still confront a 
monumental obstacle: The excessive vulner- 
ability of such a space battle station com- 
bines with the excessive incentive for the 
other side to attack it preemptively. The 
make or break element of laser weapons is 
variously known as the brightness factor or 
radiant intensity, meaning the light energy 
that is being focused on the target. While 
there are other variables, three factors are 
the principal determinants of radiant inten- 
sity: the power that is being generated by 
the laser weapon, the distance between the 
weapon and the target, and the size of the 
spot that is being “illuminated” by the 
beam. 

For the time being, there is no evidence 
that major breakthroughs in power source 
effectiveness are around the corner. The 
same is true for laser systems that might be 
significantly more “lethal” than the family 
of high-energy prototype devices in exist- 
ence or on the drawing boards. 

(Over the long term, it is possible to hy- 
pothesize that X-ray lasers whose beam can 
penetrate matter would exceed the lethality 
of lasers operating in the visible light and 
infrared region. X-rays can be generated in 
vast quantities by nuclear detonations 
where they represent the major component 
of the so-called EMP, for electromagnetic 
pulse. Again, engineering reality turns out 
to be the spoilsport: To date, nobody has 
figured out how to set off a powerful nucle- 
ar blast without obliterating the X-ray laser 
that is to focus the blast’s energy on a dis- 
tant target.) 

The only two variables, then, that system 
designers can influence are beam divergence 
and distance. The latter is crucial and con- 
trolled by a law of physics expressed as r2, 
meaning that laser power has to go up at a 
“squared rate” to keep up with linear dis- 
tance increases. Applied to present realities 
the consequence of r? is sobering. 

The best performance to date involved the 
destruction of a specially prepared TOW 
missile by a ground-based laser developed by 
the Navy and DARPA, using a Hughes 
point/tracker system, over a distance of one 
kilometer. The stark realities of SBL-BMD 
are that these systems probably will have to 
function over distances of up to 10,000 kilo- 
meters, requiring a 100,000,000-fold increase 
in laser power delivered on the target. Even 
if lasers of such enormous capacity can be 
built, there still remains the problem of de- 
livering that energy in a precisely focused 
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manner on the target. The first step here is 
a large mirror to focus the energy. The 
second is to prevent jitter of the system 
while vast amounts of energy are being gen- 
erated. ALL failed to destroy its first two 
targets because of unanticipated jitter, even 
though the distance from the laser device to 
the target was relatively short. 

There are unresolved questions about the 
size of the mirror required for an SBL- 
BMD. Some of them involve basic uncer- 
tainties about what a constellation of laser 
battle stations should look like. Others 
hinge on the amount of radiant intensity 
that needs to be "fired" on the target. It is 
probably unrealistic to assume that the So- 
viets would not harden their ICBMs once 
the US signaled its intention to develop 
space-based laser battle stations. The cur- 
rent generation of liquid-fueled Soviet 
ICBMs, once caught by a high-powered 
laser beam, could be destroyed relatively 
easily. In order to save weight and boost 
performance, these missiles rely on thin- 
walled construction in their fuel section. 
Once that wall is breached, the laser’s ther- 
mal energy, of course, would ignite the fuel, 
thus destroying the missile. 

There is little room to doubt that the 
Soviet Union, as well as the US, knows how 
to provide relatively low-weight thermal 
protection, ranging from a multitude of ma- 
terials and techniques used on reentry vehi- 
cles of ballistic missiles to the special tiles 
on the Space Shuttle. The difference in 
power and dwell-time required to destroy an 
“easy mark,” such as an unshielded liquid 
missile, compared to what it takes to evapo- 
rate a target that incorporates passive coun- 
termeasures, is vast. Military planners in 
this country, of course, believe that any US 
SBL-BMD system must be based on the pre- 
sumption that its targets, the Soviet ballis- 
tic missile forces, eventually will incorporate 
laser countermeasures. The size of the 
mirror of the weapon, its orbital altitude 
(and thus the approximate distance from 
the target), and the number of space battle 
stations required to provide around-the- 
clock coverage of the Soviet launch sites are 
all affected by whether or not the system 
has the ability to destroy thermally protect- 
ed targets. 

This factor, along with other, equally 
weighty considerations, would seem to pre- 
clude deployment of SBL-BMD systems at 
geostationary altitude (about 36,000 kilome- 
ters), At such an altitude, the system would 
be overhead at a specific point of the globe 
at all times and have an extremely wide 
range of view. In turn, this condition would 
reduce the number of systems required to 
provide constant coverage of Soviet ICBM 
fields. 

Conversely, deployment of such a system 
at low orbital altitude requires a constella- 
tion of laser battle stations—probably eight- 
een as a minimum but possibly a far greater 
number—to provide around-the-clock cover- 
age of the Soviet ICBM launch sites. Fur- 
ther, since the battle stations circle the 
globe approximately once very ninety min- 
utes, only two or three, depending on their 
altitude, can provide coverage of Soviet ter- 
ritory at a given time. A Soviet preemptive 
attack, therefore, can be confined to the few 
SBL-BMD systems providing coverage of 
the launch sites during the period of a 
planned Soviet ICBM launch. 

The rotational factor introduces a welter 
of other complications. Assuming that 
about 1,400 Soviet ICBM silos—the current 
inventory—must be covered at all times, 
each one of the two or three battle stations 
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positioned above them at a given moment 
has to be able to destroy several hundred in- 
dividual missiles within a period of less than 
twenty minutes. The length of this 
“window” is determined by the need to de- 
stroy the ICBMs before they can release 
their MIRVed warheads and, of course, 
before the individual laser weapons have 
moved too far away from their targets. 

The command and control problem that 
results is colossal. Presumably, the individ- 
ual battle stations will have to be prepro- 

ed to monitor several hundred known 
Soviet ICBM silos, and, upon detection of 
launches, to attack the missiles in flight. 
Almost certainly, the target list stored in 
the battle station’s computer will have to be 
updated several times over the lifespan of a 
particular weapon. Also, targets will have to 
be "handed over" from one SBL-BMD 
system to another as these weapons move in 
and out of the “battle zone." 

Whether or not future administrations 
will be willing to entrust such life-and-death 
decisions as attacking Soviet ballistic mis- 
siles to “robots” in space remains to be seen. 
The requirement for a manned command 
post in space, on the other hand, would 
stress further the technological and engi- 
neering challenges associated with SBL- 
BMD and vastly increase costs. Further, 
mobile ICBMs and IRBMs (intermediate- 
range ballistic missiles, such as the Soviet 
SS-20s) almost certainly are beyond the ken 
of SBL-BMD, even though by the year 2000 
and beyond when laser weapons of this type 
might become feasible, mobility of one kind 
or another almost certainly will have been 
added to all ballistic missiles. 

THE DECK IS STACKED IN FAVOR OF THE OFFENSE 

The small segment of a constellation of 
SBL-BMD satellites that matters during the 
decisive phase of a laser vs. ICBM battle is 
subject to a wide range of antisatellite meas- 


ures. They run the gamut from nuclear and 


conventional interceptor attacks, “space 
mines,” and decoy missiles, to countermeas- 
ures that disable the command and control 
or pointing elements of the laser weapons as 
well as attack by ground-based lasers. 

Most HEL experts believe that SBL-BMD 
satellites can be put out of commission with- 
out need to resort to exotic technologies; 
current ASAT approaches—especially the 
US combination of high-flying aircraft and 
solid-propellant boosters that strew shrap- 
nel-like matter into the path of targets— 
seems more than adequate. 

The US ASAT that is being developed by 
the Air Force will use F-15 Eagle aircraft to 
release modified SRAMs (short-range attack 
missiles) at high altitude. The SRAM boost- 
er, in turn, uses a miniature homing device 
to release a cloud of “buckshot” into a coun- 
terorbit that causes collision with the target 
at extremely high velocities. 

There are many advantages that accrue to 
this approach to the ASAT mission, not the 
least of which are relatively low cost, oper- 
ational flexibility, and easy proliferation. 
SBL-BMD satellites are considered to be 
ideal targets for this type of ASAT. Not 
only are the laser battle stations bulky and 
in a fixed orbit but they include an extreme- 
ly fragile and large mirror. The diameter of 
the latter probably will be in the thirty- 
meter range, thus making it an easy prey 
for the ASAT’s buckshot. At the same time, 
the SBL-BMD weapon probably will be inef- 
fective against the shrapnel cloud—which 
radiates no energy and thus is hard to 
detect—in terms of self-defense, assuming 
that the system can be provided with such 
an ancillary capability in the first place. 
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The system's vulnerability to ASAT at- 
tacks, incidentally, would not be ameliorat- 
ed even if one resorts to such “far-out con- 
cepts” as using huge ground-based lasers 
that beam their energy at space-based 
mirror systems that in turn focus the 
energy on the target. 

It can be argued also that an SBL-BMD 
satellite overflying the Soviet Union eventu- 
ally will be extremely vulnerable to attack 
by ground-based Soviet lasers. While the 
space laser has only a second or so to dis- 
able a given Soviet ICBM, the Soviet 
ground-based laser has several minutes to 
find, track, and attack the US SBL-BMD. 

Lastly, detonation of a high-yield nuclear 
device even at considerable distance from a 
laser battle station is likely to put the latter 
out of commission. 

POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC RAMIFICATIONS 


A US commitment at this time to a mas- 
sive SBL-BMD development program might 
provide an emotional “high” for the nation- 
al psyche and cause discomfiture for the 
Soviet Union. But, in the view of many Air 
Force and other Pentagon analysts, its tran- 
sient, mainly propagandistic advantages 
would not compensate for the ensuing dis- 
advantages. Primary here is the fact that it 
would take about $10 billion in R & D 
money to develop and "fly" a single proto- 
type. Premature investments of this magni- 
tude in a technology that most experts con- 
sider not yet ready for full-scale exploita- 
tion might sound the death knell for the de- 
velopment of such weapon systems at a 
later time when their underlying technol- 
ogies have reached maturity. 

In addition, siphoning off funds from re- 
search and development in the strategic 
sector obviously would slow down work on 
unrelated weapon programs that are ready 
for full-scale development, 

On the other hand, there can't be any 
doubt about public reaction in this country 
if the Soviets were to give evidence of 
moving toward SBL-BMD. While such an 
eventuality is not very likely as long as the 
Soviets don't have an operational Space 
Shuttle, even a Soviet gesture in this direc- 
tion would build strong political pressures 
for the US to start developing such a system 
at once. 

Some defense scientists with a cynical 
bent suggest that the proper response would 
be to provide Shuttle astronauts with a 
small laser and have them “zap” a nearby 
token target to propitiate public opinion 
without having to launch a program that 
isn't ready for launching.e 


LAUNCHING REAGANOMICS 
HON. CLAIR W. BURGENER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


e Mr. BURGENER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the RECORD, I include the following: 


LAUNCHING REAGANOMICS—KNX NEWSRAD 
EDITORIAL 


As of today, President Reagan’s program 
for economic recovery takes legal effect. But 
KNX wonders if opponents of the Reagan 
plan would rather be right than recover. 

If one word describes the Reagan program 
of budget slashes and tax cuts, it’s contro- 
versial. Its success is anything but guaran- 
teed. But the stakes are so high, and the na- 
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tion's economic future so worrisome, that 
it's hard to imagine anyone actually hoping 
for the program's failure. 

That is, until you hear from someone like 
Democratic House Speaker Tip O'Neill, 
who's reportedly enjoying the prospect of 
an economic bellyflop. O'Neill recently was 
quoted as saying, while beaming, “I think 
I'll sit on the sidelines for a while.” What 
kind of loyal opposition does this country 
have, that hopes to profit politically from 
the collapse of a plan for easing economic 
pain? 

This is no argument that the Reagan plan 
is flawless. Reaction across the nation may 
send the administration back to the drawing 
boards on a number of features, like mili- 
tary spending. But short of wars and the 
1930's great depression, the current crisis of 
confidence is one of the most serious chal- 
lenges America has ever faced. And to para- 
phrase the late Lyndon Johnson, President 
Reagan is the only President this country’s 
got. So why not a kind of wartime biparti- 
san commitment to restore America’s eco- 
nomic health? Why not efforts by both par- 
ties’ leadership to make a possibly-modified 
Reagan plan work? Do the Democrats really 
believe they'll be richly rewarded in the 
1982 elections for standing on the sidelines 
and booing? 

KNX reminds the critics there's folly and 
danger in yelling, “Your side of the boat is 
sinking."e 


PEPPER ACHIEVEMENTS ARE 
ACKNOWLEDGED 


HON. BILL CHAPPELL, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


e Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial concerning the 
monumental achievements of our dear 
friend and mentor, CLAUDE PEPPER, ap- 
peared in one of the largest newspa- 
pers in my Congressional District, the 
Daytona Beach Morning Journal. The 
editorial was written on September 11, 
1981, in observance of CLAUDE’s 81st 
birthday. 

As we all know, CLAUDE is universally 
recognized for his crusade on behalf of 
the elderly. What is sometimes over- 
looked is the fact that CLAUDE PEPPER 
has championed the rights of the 
young, the poor, and civil rights for all 
since the days of F.D.R. His great sen- 
sitivity to the needs of the people has 
indeed made him a valuable and effec- 
tive Member of Congress, a true patri- 
ot and statesman as well as a loyal, 
dedicated and productive servant of 
his constituency. 

Mr. Speaker, we all know what an 
honor it is to be recognized by our 
local newspaper for our hard work. 
However, when a highly respected 
newspaper far removed from your 
Congressional District devotes an 
entire editorial to expound on your 
virtues and accomplishments, then 
you know that your efforts have not 
gone unnoticed. 
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The Daytona Beach Morning Jour- 
nal editorial which follows truly cap- 
tures the essence of CLAUDE PEPPER’S 
greatness as a leader and warmth as a 
human being. It represents a token of 
the great esteem his colleagues, his 
Nation and his State, hold for the dy- 
namic, young octogenarian who con- 
tinues to “Pepper” the national scene 
with his compassion, honor, intergrity 
and forceful leadership. He is the epit- 
ome of a true national leader and a 
giant among the great who have 
passed our way: 


{From the Daytona Beach Morning 
Journal, Sept. 11, 1981) 
MORE PEPPERS NEEDED IN WASHINGTON 

Congressman Claude Pepper is known as 
"Mr. Aging" by his fellow senior citizens 
these days. But Claude Pepper was fighting 
for the elderly long before he thought 
about becoming a member of the over 65 
club. 

"Senator" Pepper is 81 today. And there is 
some irony in that Labor Day, which has 
been observed in this country since 1923, 
falls each year on or near the birth date of a 
man who has labored over a 52 year span as 
a public servant dedicated to addressing the 
needs of low and middle income workers. 

Long before he became a senior citizen, 
Claude Pepper was fighting in Congress for 
laws which would give at least minimum 
health care and retirement benefits to retir- 
ees who had worked a lifetime barely earn- 
ing enough to feed and house their families. 

It has been said of Pepper that he was a 
"liberal" ahead of his time, and that he was 
a "liberal" in an era when people weren't 
suspicious of liberalism. 

Pepper never has been concerned about 
labels. He has been concerned only about 
principles and convictions, which motivated 
him to enter public service as a state legisla- 
tor in 1929, and prompted him to seek elec- 
tion and serve in Congress for 33 years—14 
in the U.S. Senate from 1937 to 1951 and 
the last 19 years in the House. 

Americans of all ages, not just senior citi- 
zens, owe a lot to Claude Dansen Pepper. 
When he went to Washington he started an 
immediate push for some kind of national 
health insurance and a minimum wage. He 
won on both counts, despite formidable op- 
position from the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, which succeeded in delaying Medi- 
care for many years, and opposition from 
most Southern congressmen who feared 
that a minimum wage law would lead to leg- 
islation outlawing racial segregation. 

Pepper prevailed over the years because 
he fought for what he knew was right. 

He’s still winning, even though the mood 
in Washington seems to be turning away 
from the progress which has been made 
over the years. 

As chairman of the House Select Commit- 
tee on Aging, he has been challenging pro- 
posals by the Reagan administration to cut 
senior citizens’ benefits. He has introduced 
legislation which would help senior citizens 
without destroying the integrity of the 
Social Security system. His proposals are 
supported by staff studies and have been en- 
dorsed even by some economists aligned 
with the Reagan administration. 

When Pepper takes a position on an issue 
it doesn’t matter to him whether a Demo- 
crat or a Republican is in the White House. 
He lost his seat in the Florida House after 
only one term because he voted against a 
resolution which condemned Mrs, Herbert 
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Hoover for inviting a black man to the 
White House for tea. 

A few years later as a freshman U.S. Sena- 
tor, he was urging a New Deal president, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, to use his office to 
push for legislation which would establish a 
minimum wage, old age pensions, national 
health insurance, and equal rights. He also 
pushed for legislation to abolish the poll tax 
which was levied in Southern states to dis- 
courage blacks from registering to vote. 

A vicious smear campaign by George 
Smathers in 1950 temporarily removed 
Claude Pepper from the congressional 
scene, But he bounced back. And, although 
most of his former allies and adversaries are 
gone, this man of principle and integrity 
labors on. 

Retire? He said recently he “just wouldn't 
have the zest for it.” 

It’s a shame there aren’t more like Claude 
Pepper in Washington, willing to fight for 
those segments of society which don’t have 
a powerful lobbying voice in Congress.e 


MARKS SUPPORTS THE FOOD 
AND AGRICULTURE ACT OF 
1981 (H.R. 3603) 


HON. MARC L. MARKS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


e Mr. MARKS. Mr. Speaker, I will be 
necessarily absent when the vote on 
final passage of H.R. 3603 takes place. 
Were it possible for me to be present, I 
would have voted “aye.”@ 


NATIONAL FOREST PRODUCTS 
WEEK 


HON. RON MARLENEE 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


@ Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my privilege to call attention to the 
observance of National Forest Prod- 
ucts Week, October 18-24. 

In a proclamation noting congres- 
sional designation of National Forest 
Products Week, President Reagan 
called attention to the vital role that 
forests play in maintaining a healthy 
economy in the United States. 

The President noted that more than 
3 million Americans are employed in 
wood-dependent occupations, and that 
their combined production is valued at 
about $100 million each year. 

The proclamation continued: 

The contribution forests must make to 
our nation’s welfare will remain just as 
great in the years ahead as in the past. To 
meet the needs of the future, our forests 
must benefit from effective timber manage- 
ment and from continuing research to find 
better ways to utilize forest products. Im- 
proved wood growth and usage will make 
more wood products available at affordable 
prices while helping to stimulate our entire 
economy. 

With wise forest management, the 
demands of aesthetics and economics 
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hid remain compatible, the President 
said. 

For myself, I would add that not 
only does the wood and fiber industry 
provide employment for millions of 
Americans, it also is one of the larg- 
est—perhaps the largest—user of our 
railroad transportation system, and a 
large user of the trucking system also. 

It is unfortunate that, as we mark 
Forest Products Industry Week this 
year, the forest industry is in the 
midst of a severe slump. This is due to 
the disastrous drop in homebuilding 
across the country—due in turn to 
high interest rates. 

The forest products industry be- 
lieves that current tight money and 
high interest rates will only postpone, 
not stop, the demand for housing— 
which is wood’s principal market. The 
longer the slump in homebuilding con- 
tinues, the greater will be the backlog 
for new housing by the public. Hous- 
ing prices will become even more infla- 
tionary unless the supply of new 
homes is increased. 

Further cuts in Federal spending 
and balancing of the budget will bring 
down interest rates. Housing then will 
revive, and perhaps even boom, bring- 
ing with it renewed prosperity not 
only for the homebuilding industry 
but for wood products and all other 
suppliers of building materials. 

These reflections should be empha- 
sized as we mark 1981 National Forest 
Products Week in appropriate observ- 
ances across the country.e 


U.N. PRINCIPLE (SO-CALLED) 
HON. DANIEL B. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


e Mr. DANIEL B. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, I recently came across an article 
that points to the blatant hypocrisy 
that all too often is evident in U.N. ac- 
tions. Because of the extensive com- 
mitment of American funds to this 
international organization, I wanted to 
share this informative and interesting 
article with my colleagues. 

The articles follows: 

[Prom the New York Times, Oct. 9, 1981] 

U.N. PRINCIPLE (So-CALLED) 
(By C. D. Rawicz) 

When the United Nations General Assem- 
bly met recently to consider South Africa's 
refusal to grant Namibia (South-West 
Africa) independence, it voted overwhelm- 
ingly to eject from the session the one coun- 
try without whose cooperation a peaceful 
settlement in Namibia is improbable. Not 
only was South Africa not allowed to speak, 
but also the credentials of its delegates were 
rejected on the grounds that the delegates 
did not represent the people of that coun- 
try. Then, a few weeks later, the credentials 
of the Pol Pot “regime” of Cambodia were 
accepted by the same credentials committee, 
Many countries that denied South Africa 
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the right to speak vote routinely to seat the 
Palestine Liberation Organization on the 
grounds that a Middle East settlement is im- 
possible without its participation. Why 
doesn’t the same logic apply to Southern 
Africa? 

There is little chance of the United Na- 
tions’ destroying either South Africa or 
Israel. There is a real danger, however, that 
the issues of the Palestinians and apartheid 
may destroy the United Nations. 

The Charter lays out a series of neutral 
principles intended as a yardstick for na- 
tional and international conduct. All 
member states agree to act in accordance 
with them. Abuse of political prisoners; sup- 
pression of dissent; economic and social in- 
equality on grounds of race, sex, language 
or religion; the use of armed force against 
another state all violate Charter principles. 
But to apply the principles to some and not 
to others is discriminatory, just as it is dis- 
criminatory to endow some with rights and 
deny them to others. 

The Assembly, in singling out Israel and 
South Africa, is pursuing not principles but 
scapegoats. Without a coherent statement 
of reasons for action, a scapegoat may be 
eliminated without advancing principle. The 
removal of the Shah did not stop the taking 
of political prisoners, free the press, or en- 
hance the civil liberties of the people of 
Iran. The disappearance of Israel will not 
necessarily house or employ the Palestin- 
ians or solve the region's intricate problems. 
The collapse of the white-minority Govern- 
ment in South Africa will not necessarily 
put an end to racism or guarantee regular 
elections. 

More than 10 million refugees, half of 
them in Africa, are deprived of a homeland. 
Two resolutions of the last regular General 
Assembly took note of this, and urged ''du- 
rable and speedy solutions." At least 13 res- 
olutions were devoted to one group of refu- 
gees, the Palestinians. One contained an 
annex listing their Inalienable Rights: Pal- 
estinians have the Right to Return, and to 
Self-Determination, National Independence, 
and Sovereignty. If the Rwandan, Cambodi- 
an, Ugandan, Eritrean, Vietnamese and all 
refugees enjoy similar inalienable rights, 
these were not invoked. Palestinians have 
special rights not because they are displaced 
but because they are displaced by Israel. 

Many member states violate provisions of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
A number practice torture, deny habeas 
corpus, and summarily execute their citi- 
zens. Several governments are at war with 
sections of their populations who feel inad- 
equately represented by the regime. Others 
send military forces into neighboring coun- 
tries. 

The last General Assembly devoted mildly 
worded resolutions each to Cambodia, Af- 
ghanistan, El Salvador, Lebanon, Uganda, 
Chad and other embattled countries. 
“Grave violations of human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms” in some Latin Ameri- 
can countries were deplored. But more than 
25 resolutions denounced in detail South Af- 
rica’s policies, trading partners, economics, 
and investors. By an overwhelming majori- 
ty, the Assembly reaffirmed “the legitimacy 
of the struggle of the oppressed people of 
South Africa and their national liberation 
movement by all available means, including 
armed struggle.” No other country came in 
for such scrutiny. Armed struggle is sanc- 
tioned not because human rights are denied 
but because they are denied by South 
Africa. 

The Palestinians enjoy, in the Secretariat, 
a Special Unit on Palestinian Rights. But 
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other refugees are generally treated as “hu- 
manitarian affairs.” A Special Unit on 
Apartheid promotes the cause of South Af- 
rican national-liberation movements. United 
Nations radio broadcasts daily into South 
Africa in six local languages. A Convention 
on the Suppression and Punishment of the 
Crime of Apartheid endorses compilation of 
a blacklist of collaborators. By definition 
there can be only one criminal, since only 
one country practices apartheid, whereas 
many countries, legally or illegally, practice 
many kinds of discrimination. 

It is convenient to define racism as some- 
thing that happens in South Africa and self- 
determination as something that Israel 
denies. Neutral principles are not necessari- 
ly convenient, or even expedient. The ex- 
travagance of the rhetoric, the dispropor- 
tionate amount of time and resources spent 
on these two issues, may damage the United 
Nations more than the evils attacked.e 


ANWAR SADAT 


HON. GARY A. LEE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


e Mr. LEE. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
today to share with you the brief work 
of one of my constituents, a multita- 
lented man named James Stafford 
who resides in the community of 
Auburn, N.Y. 

Mr. Stafford is a highly respected 
lawyer and community figure. He is 
also, as the following will demonstrate, 
an accomplished poet and a man who 
reflects the kind of sensitivity toward 
the course of human events that we 
would like to encourage in all Ameri- 
cans. 

I know that every Member of this 
Congress and virtually every peace- 
loving person in the world felt the loss 
of a friend on the recent tragic death 
of Egypt's President Anwar Sadat. Mr. 
Stafford penned the following brief 
epitaph which I today commend to 
your reading: 


SADAT 


Not with swords flashing 
Nor tumult now that he is gone, 
But with the aim to do one thing well. 


To live that his light might shine on; 

To bear his cross to Calvary, 

Like the Christ that went before, 

To be the pilot at the helm, 

When the great ship sinks within the storm. 
He was ready for the summons, 

Without a murmer he obeyed. 

He's fought the great fight, 

And darkness found him unafraid!e 
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VOTE NO AGAINST THE MOF- 

FETT-MARKEY AMENDMENT 
TO DELETE BIPARTISAN LI- 
CENSING REFORMS IN THE 
NRC BILL, H.R. 2330 


HON. JAMES T. BROYHILL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


e Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
authorization bill, H.R. 2330, reaches 
the House floor, I urge my colleagues 
to vote “Yes” for the bipartisan licens- 
ing reforms it contains, and to vote 
"No" against the amendment my col- 
league from Connecticut (Mr. Mor- 
FETT) intends to offer to delete those 
reforms. 

ese important licensing reforms 
are decidedly proconsumer and anti- 
inflation. The bipartisan reforms 
would assist the NRC in reducing its 
backlog of licensing cases over the 
next 2 years, while at the same time 
maintaining full safety and environ- 
mental protection. For the benefit of 
my colleagues, the following is a point- 
by-point critique of the Moffett- 
Markey amendment: 

First, the bipartisan compromise li- 
censing reforms are needed to reduce 
the temporary licensing backlog at the 
NRC and will save electric consumers 
over $1 billion in replacement power 
costs and 63 months of licensing 
delays at 11 completed powerplants by 
the end of 1983, according to the Sep- 
tember 1981 report of the Utility Data 
Institute. 

Second, the licensing reforms are en- 
dorsed by Mr. DINGELL, Mr. UDALL, Mr. 
BEviLL, Mrs. BouqQUARD, Mr. LUJAN, 
Mr. OTTINGER, and Mr. BROYHILL and 
supported by over 10 days of hearings 
and consideration in both the Energy 
and Commerce Committee and the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Third, NRC has requested tempo- 
rary authority to issue temporary op- 
erating licenses in order to reduce the 
licensing backlog. 

Fourth, NRC is facing an extraordi- 
nary operating license workload. 
During 1982 alone, 17 plants will be 
ready to begin operation. To date this 
year, NRC has issued only four operat- 
ing licenses, and it never in its entire 
existence has issued more than six op- 
erating licenses in any 1 year. Experi- 
ence, commonsense and the documen- 
tation before the committees of juris- 
diction make clear that without the 
temporary operating authority some 
of these 17 plants will stand idle with 
the costs of delay to the utilities and 
their ratepayers running to billions of 
dollars. 

Fifth, the bill authorizes NRC to 
issue temporary operating licenses 
only where environmental and safety 
reviews have been completed, such as 
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EIS, Staff Safety Evaluation Report, 
and Advisory Committee on Reactor 
Safeguards Report. 

Sixth, under the bill, if licensing 
delays do not occur, NRC does not 
have to issue temporary operating li- 
censes—no right to a temporary oper- 
ating license is created. 

Seventh, under the bill, temporary 
operating licenses are initially limited 
to fuel loading and low-power testing, 
and NRC may limit the licenses to 
such conditions, duration and terms as 
it deems necessary. 

Eighth, under the till, temporary op- 
erating licenses may not be issued 
before public participation on the EIS 
is completed. In addition, public hear- 
ings are held on the construction 
permit, which is issued prior to final 
operating license. 

Ninth, this compromise bill already 
includes language on State consulta- 
tion on license amendments similar to 
an amendment offered by Mr. Mor- 
FETT in committee. 

Tenth, according to the bipartisan 
Nuclear Safety Oversight Committee, 
chaired by Gov. Bruce Babbitt of Ari- 
zona and appointed by President 
Carter, nuclear licensing reform is 
needed because “we believe the operat- 
ing license hearing has proliferated 
into a process dominated by issues not 
related to safety and by redundant 
issues * * *. There is general agree- 
ment that operating license hearings 
have become protracted proceedings in 
which non-safety related * * * issues 
are extensively considered and in 
which many issues are litigated that 
should have been raised and decided 
at the construction permit hearing." 

Eleventh, a new Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission staff report says that pro- 
liferating, uncoordinated agency edicts 
may be having a “negative impact" on 
reactor safety. The report, based on a 
survey of managers and operators at 
12 utilities says, "the pace and nature 
of regulatory actions have created a 
potential safety problem of unknown 
dimensions." Utility employees sur- 
veyed said the agency staff seemed un- 
aware of the strain that the agency's 
constant stream of directives places on 
a utility's manpower and financial re- 
sources.e 


DISTRIBUTION OF  SURPLUS 
DAIRY PRODUCTS TO FOOD 
BANKS 


HON. LES AuCOIN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


€ Mr. AuCOIN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to add my support for the amendment 
passed by the House this week which 
provides for the distribution of surplus 
dairy products to food banks. It was 
introduced by my colleagues Mr. PEASE 
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and Mr. JEFFORDS, and allows food 
banks to distribute milk, butter, and 
cheese to many needy individuals 
around the Nation. 

The Government has a tremendous 
amount of dairy products in storage 
and there is no reason why we cannot 
share this wealth of milk, butter, and 
cheese with the hungry. A study by 
the General Accounting Office in Sep- 
tember found that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has inventories of 
518 pounds of butter, approximately 
486 million pounds of cheese, and 
about 871 million pounds of nonfat 
dry milk. 

The cost of storage has skyrocketed 
over the past few years. The Govern- 
ment could save some money by dis- 
tributing surplus products to those 
who can benefit from them. GAO also 
found that the Government's cost to 
store dairy products has risen sharply, 
totaling over $24 million for the first 9 
months of fiscal year 1981. By compar- 
ison, storage costs for fiscal years 
1977-80, when inventories were at 
lower levels, averaged about $11 mil- 
lion annually. 

Thirty-eight congressional districts 
around the country have a major food 
bank in operation. In my district —the 
First Congressional District in 
Oregon—the Tri-County Community 
Council Food Bank in Portland works 
actively to serve as many individuals 
as possible and to meet their nutri- 
tional needs. It distributes 170,000 
pounds of food per month to 15,000 in- 
dividuals. 

This amendment will not only save 
the Federal Government money but it 
will be helping millions whose health 
and well-being are affected by the 
budget cuts in nutrition programs.e 


ST. MARY OF THE ANGELS 
HON. GREGORY W. CARMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


e Mr. CARMAN. Mr. Speaker, as this 
week is the 88th anniversary of St. 
Mary of the Angels Home on Convent 
Road, Syosset, Long Island, N.Y., I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
salute this fine institution dedicated to 
the rehabilitation of youths in need of 
structure and supervision. 

St. Mary of the Angels today pro- 
vides a home for 72 troubled youths, 
ranging in age from 10 to 21. St. 
Mary's accepts youths of all races and 
religions and operates on a nonprofit 
status. Perhaps the one word that 
most clearly summarizes the work ac- 
complished by the Sisters of Mercy 
and the lay staff of St. Mary's is “re- 
habilitation"—a rehabilitation that 
works because it is administered with 
skill, care, love, and understanding. St. 
Mary's believes that every youngster 
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deserves a second chance to grow up 
well and its programs reflect that 
credo. 

The extensive treatment program in- 
cludes diagnostic evaluation at intake, 
psychological and psychiatric care, 
academic, occupational and religious 
training, social work family interven- 
tion, medical and health care, and rec- 
reational experiences. All these are 
provided in group living situations, 
and coordinated by the child's treat- 
ment team. Children graduate from 
the campus elementary school PS 
77K, or local high schools. St. Mary's 
stood proud this year as one of its 
alumni, who recently embarked on a 
college education, addressed the 
campus graduates. He was a young 
man who had spent 6 years as a resi- 
dent of St. Mary’s. He is currently a 
member of the police force in Con- 
necticut, grateful for the concern that 
helped him reshape his life and eager 
to share his reminiscences and success 
with today’s alumni. 

Dovetailing with St. Mary’s educa- 
tional/vocational program is its foster 
family program. Approximately 20 
families now care for children in their 
homes. This program offers young- 
sters who no longer need the structure 
of St. Mary’s on-campus residence and 
who cannot return home, the opportu- 
nity to live in a family unit. It also en- 
ables brothers and sisters to be reunit- 
ed. 

An active social service department, 
which provides supervised experience 
to interns from Adelphi University 
School of Social Work channels its ef- 
forts into providing permanency wher- 
ever possible to the lives of the chil- 
dren referred to St. Mary of the 
Angels. 

Expanding its vital clinical services, 
St. Mary's recently launched an in- 
ternship program with Hofstra Uni- 
versity in Hempstead and Adelphi Uni- 
versity in Garden City. With this addi- 
tional staff of doctoral candidates in 
psychology, the staff is able to in- 
crease individual clinical care and to 
offer staff more consultation hours. 
Participation in team treatment rec- 
ommendations continue as part of St. 
Mary's clinical service delivery to chil- 
dren in the home's care. 

A family living program functions as 
a guide to both student and staff in 
the sensitive areas of group living, sex 
education, and mental and physical 
health. This program is a key compo- 
nent to St. Mary's regular medical 
services. 

This year was highlighted by a com- 
plete renovation of the residence 
living quarters, one unit of which was 
severely damaged when a fire, causing 
over $100,000 in damages and the loss 
of nearly $3,000 a week in Government 
aid, roared through the complex. Stu- 
dents aided in the repairs, thus 
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making them feel a keen responsibility 
in restoring their homes. 

Mr. Speaker, as St. Mary of the 
Angels looks toward the future, ever 
present is the need for funds to con- 
tinue this vital work. The public 
should also be aware that St. Mary’s is 
seeking foster homes and adoptive 
homes, and couples to care for young 
boys as surrogate parents in group 
homes. There is an ever-present need 
for dedicated, committed people to 
add their own stone in the building of 
a good foundation for these young 
people.e 


TRIBUTE TO AL JORDAN 
HON. COOPER EVANS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


e Mr. EVANS of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
tomorrow night I will be paying trib- 
ute to Mr. Al Jordan, president of the 
Iowa Credit Union League, on the oc- 
casion of his retirement. Several of his 
friends will be joining him to salute 
his many accomplishment. 

A. W. CAD Jordan joined the staff of 
the Iowa Credit Union League Febru- 
ary 1, 1953, as a field representative. 
In March 1954, he was named manag- 
ing director and in a restructuring of 
the league, the title was changed to 
president. 

This first involvement in credit 
unions was as a member of Western 
Union Employees Credit Union, Des 
Moines, where he served as volunteer 
treasurer when the credit union was 
organized in 1938. 

Prior to joining the league staff, Mr. 
Jordon served on the league's board of 
directors for the period 1948-53 and 
his service on the board included two 
terms as first vice president. 

At the Iowa League Mr. Jordan has 
been responsible for implementing a 
number of programs and services. He 
was among the first credit union lead- 
ers in the Nation to recognize the ben- 
efits of electronic data processing of 
member accounts. Through its league 
data services, the Iowa League now 
handles data processing for 210 Iowa 
credit unions and for a number of Mid- 
western and Western State leagues. 

Mr. Jordan has served as spokesman 
for credit unions before the Iowa legis- 
lature. During his tenure, the league 
has instituted such services as data 
processing, a corporation providing 
collection services, a marketing serv- 
ice, a statewide advertising program, 
and chartering of the Iowa League 
Corporate Central Credit Union, 
Iowa’s interface with the financial 
system. 

He serves on the board of the Na- 
tional Association of Retired Credit 
Union People and has served on sever- 
al committees of the credit union 
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movement’s national trade association, 
the Credit Union National Association. 
He is a member of the Association of 
Credit Union League Executives 
(ACULE) and in 1978 participated in 
an ACULE-sponsored trip to Europe to 
study the European banking system. 

Mr. Jordan is a charter member of 
the Iowa Society of Association Execu- 
tives, presently serving on its board of 
directors, a trustee of Windsor Presby- 
terian Church, and a 25-year member 
of the Lions Club. He is an active 
member of the Greater Des Moines 
Chamber of Commerce and was re- 
cently appointed to the board of direc- 
tors of Iowa Business Growth Co., a 
corporation organized to promote and 
assist the growth of small business. He 
serving along with executives of the 
banking and finance industry as well 
as associations, law, insurance, and the 
Iowa Development Commission. Mr. 
Jordan is the credit union representa- 
tive on the board of directors of the 
Iowa Automated Clearing House Asso- 
ciation. 

When Mr. Jordan joined the Iowa 
Credit Union League in March 1953, 
there were 249 credit unions in the 
State with total assets of $22.1 million. 
Iowa credit unions ended 1980, the 
50th year of league operations, with 
373 credit unions serving 485,000 mem- 
bers and total assets of $678 million. 

Without Al Jordan, the Iowa Credit 
Union League surely would not be the 
strong organization it is today. He will 
be missed, but I know we all wish him 
the best in his future endeavors.e 


PARAQUAT BAN MUST BE 
LIFTED TO COMBAT CRIME IN 
UNITED STATES 


HON. ANDY IRELAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


@ Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, today, 
I am proud to join with my colleagues, 
Mr. Evans, Mr. SHaw, and Mr. Hutto, 
in introducing revised legislation 
which would lift the present ban of 
U.S. funding of the most effective an- 
timarihuana smuggling measure yet 
devised—the spraying of paraquat on 
overseas marihuana fields before they 
are harvested. 

It is obvious that once marihuana is 
harvested, the ability of our hard- 
pressed law enforcement agencies to 
intercept this multi-million-dollar crop 
diminishes with every mile the crop 
gets from Colombia, Jamaica, and the 
other overseas sources our bill is de- 
signed to affect. 

Our bill has already, in effect, been 
the subject of extensive hearings and 
attention by the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee this year, and is part of the 
provisions of the foreign aid bill not 
awaiting House action. 
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Because of the importance of lifting 
the ban on U.S. funding of overseas 
paraquat spraying, particularly in Co- 
lombia, and because of the possibility 
that the foreign aid authorization— 
H.R. 3566—may not reach the floor 
this year, we have determined to offer 
the language already approved by the 
committee as a separate bill, and to 
urge prompt congressional action. 

In August, following on the work of 
the committee in approving the para- 
quat legislation, and the Congress in 
approving participation by the mili- 
tary in tracking and apprehending 
narcotics smugglers before they reach 
our shores, the Attorney General’s 
task force on violent crime issued spe- 
cific recommendations for narcotics 
control. 

Because the need for herbicide 
spraying was prominently mentioned 
in the antinarcotics section, I would 
like to quote Recommendation No. 16, 
at this point, because it places in per- 
spective what my colleagues and I are 
attempting with our legislation: 

(Excerpt from Attorney General's tax 
force on violent crime report concerning 
narcotics, Recommendation No. 16) 

The Attorney General should support the 
implementation of a clear, coherent and 
consistent enforcement policy with regard 
to narcotics and dangerous drugs, reflecting 
an unequivocal commitment to combatting 
international and domestic drug trafficking 
and including: 

(a) a foreign policy to accomplish the 
interdiction and eradication of illicit drugs 
wherever cultivated, processed, or transport- 
ed; including the use of responsible herbi- 
cides domestically and internationally. (em- 
phasis added) 

(b) a border policy designed to effectively 
detect and intercept the illegal importation 
of narcotics, including the use of military 
assistance. 

(c) a legislative program fashioned to sup- 
port the enforcement policy and to improve 
the criminal justice system . . . 


Mr. Speaker, the Congress has al- 
ready taken a giant step toward imple- 
menting these excellent and far-reach- 
ing recommendations, and has already 
moved toward the specific recommen- 
dation on herbicide spraying. It is my 
feeling that disputes over the foreign 
aid bill in general should not be al- 
lowed to hamstring the antinarcotics 
efforts we all agree must be at the top 
of our anticrime agenda. 

It is no accident that three of the 
Members introducing this bill today 
are from Florida. Our State is being 
literally buried under drug money—an 
estimated $7 billion every year. 

Honest businesses and honest busi- 
nessmen are being driven out. Banks 
are being flooded with so much drug 
money they must take 3 days to count 
cash from honest businesses, thus en- 
tailing further losses for people al- 
ready hard pressed in today’s econo- 
my. 

And, frankly, political corruption re- 
mains a major potential problem 
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whenever you have so much money 
concentrated in an area, and so many 
smugglers willing to use whatever 
means necessary—including murder— 
to protect their business. 

The Foreign Affairs Committee and 
subcommittee hearings examined the 
issue of the possible health effects of 
use of paraquat as an antimarihuana 
measure, a frequent issue raised by 
those who would, with the best of mo- 
tives, hamstring our antimarihuana ef- 
forts. 

Some key points need to be made 
about the so-called health issue re- 
garding paraquat: 

First, the House Select Committee 
on Narcotics Abuse and Control held 
extensive hearings on this issue in 
1980, and concluded that the health 
effects had been exaggerated, and leg- 
islated upon without proper investiga- 
tion. 

Second, the National Institute on 
Drug Abuse has been steadily reducing 
its concern regarding potential para- 
quat problems, particularly as NIDA 
increases its concern, due to thorough 
studies, of the health effects of smok- 
ing marihuana in general. 

Third, the specific herbicide in ques- 
tion, paraquat, is already in common 
use in the United States, particularly 
in areas where protecting fruit and 
vegetable crops from weeds is a major 
concern. 

Fourth, a 1978 United Nations Nar- 
cotics Laboratory study found that 
the health hazards of smoking mari- 
huana sprayed with paraquat were 
remote, and the U.N. Fund for Drug 
Abuse and Control went on to recom- 
mend paraquat to all nations as the 
safest, most effective agent for mari- 
huana control. 

Fifth, responsible U.S. private stud- 
ies have backed up the U.N. findings, 
such as research by the University of 
Mississippi—where paraquat is used to 
protect crops—indicating that 98.9 per- 
cent of any paraquat sprayed on the 
leaf is burned during the smoking 
process, before it reaches the user's 
lungs. 

While the above should relieve any 
existing anxieties over the so-called 
health issue, other red herrings often 
raised in the paraquat matter include 
the effectiveness of the herbicide, and 
the cost of a paraquat program. 

Mr. Speaker, effectiveness is a fore- 
gone conclusion in the wake of the 10 
years of paraquat use in Mexico. 
Acting on the U.N. recommendations, 
Mexico embarked on the world’s most 
extensive paraquat spraying oper- 
ations. 

Before the spraying operation 
became widespread in Mexico, our 
neighbor supplied some 85 percent of 
all the marihuana smuggled into the 
United States. Now, Mexico supplies 
11 percent. 

Because of the effectiveness of para- 
quat, the smugglers were forced to 
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move their operations from nearby 
Mexico to Colombia and some other 
sources more difficult to reach, and 
Colombia now supplies roughly the 
same percentage of our imported mari- 
huana once supplied by Mexico. 

However, unless we lift the ban on 
U.S. funding of overseas paraquat 
spraying, Colombia and other nations 
will continue to claim they cannot 
afford such operations, and the smug- 
glers can operate with a free hand. 

Having said that, is paraquat spray- 
ing prohibitively costly, as the mari- 
huana smuggling lobby has attempted 
to claim? No, not at all, particularly 
when measured against the cost to the 
U.S. taxpayer, and to the American 
people, of marihuana and drug-related 
crime. 

The Mexican program, which was 
vast in both scope and ambition, cost 
only $10 million over 10 years. Colom- 
bia, a far smaller program in terms of 
territory to be covered, could hardly 
be expected to cost more than Mexico. 
Claims that a Colombian paraquat- 
spraying operation would cost U.S. 
taxpayers some $250 million, as some 
press accounts have indicated from 
the promarihuana lobby, are simply 
absurd. 

Mr. Speaker, our legislation, which 
has already been approved by the For- 
eign Affairs Committee as part of the 
foreign aid authorization, has, we feel, 
become essentially noncontroversial 
because of the studies we have listed 
above, and because of the clear con- 
sensus that herbicide spraying is the 
best—the only—way to go in combat- 
ting marihuana growth and smug- 
gling. 

We urge prompt consideration of 
this legislation, in the spirit of the At- 
torney General's task force on violent 
crime antinarcotics recommendations, 
which Congress has already advanced 
in such a timely and responsible way. 

A copy of our legislation is presented 
for the RECORD: 

H.R. 4822 
A bill to amend the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 to repeal the prohibition against 
the use of international narcotics control 
assistance funds for spraying certain her- 
bicides to eradicate marihuana. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
subsection (d) of section 481 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is repealed. 

(bX1) Assistance provided from funds ap- 
propriated, before the enactment of this 
Act, to carry out section 481 of the Foreign 
Assitance Act of 1961 may be made available 
for purposes prohibited by subsection (d) of 
such section as in effect immediately before 
the enactment of this Act. 

(2) Funds appropriated for the fiscal year 
1980 to carry out section 481 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 which were obligated 
for assistance for the Republic of Columbia 
may be used for purposes other than those 
set forth in section 482(a)(2) of that Act as 
in effect immediately before the enactment 
of the International Security and Develop- 
ment Cooperation Act of 1980. 
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(3) Paragraphs (1) and (2) of this subsec- 
tion shall apply only to the extent provided 
in advance in an appropriations Act. For 
such purpose, the funds described in those 
paragraphs are authorized to be made avail- 
able for the purposes specified in those 
paragraphs.e 


JEWS OF ETHIOPIA FACING A 
NEW GENOCIDE 


HON. TOM LANTOS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


€ Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, the 
tragic situation now facing the Jews of 
Ethiopia is just beginning to receive 
public attention. The Ethiopian Jews 
are suffering under conditions which 
some have called a new genocide. 

I would like to bring to my col- 
leagues' attention excerpts from a 
recent article in the New York Times: 

[From the New York Times, Oct. 4, 1981] 


ErHIOPIA'S BLACK JEWS, A PERILED 
COMMUNITY 


(By Simcha Jacobovici) 


Toronto.—Once again, Jews are victims. 
This time, the Falashas, the black Jews of 
Ethiopia, face possible extinction, What is 
more, few Jews, in Israel and elsewhere, 
seem to care or will take action, 

In Israel, international and other domes- 
tic matters on the political agenda have 
overshadowed the Falashas’ plight. As a 
result, their fate has been tied to bureaucra- 
tism that apparently is being covered up, to 
a lack of lobbyists for their cause, to diplo- 
matic concerns, and to seeming indifference. 

The Falashas’ latest troubles began in 
1974 with the Marxist revolution, which de- 
posed Emperor Haile Selassie and led to 
armed conflict—between Ethiopia and So- 
malia, Government forces and Eritrean se- 
cessionists. In 1975, the year Israel’s Chief 
Rabbis reaffirmed the Falashas’ Jewishness, 
the new regime, led by Lieut. Col. Mengistu 
Haile Mariam, promised land reform for 
feudal, agrarian Ethiopia, hoping to win the 
support of serfs and of Jews, who had been 
the only minority denied the right to own 
land. The landed aristocracy, fearing the 
loss of its holdings to the landless Jews, de- 
cided to destroy them. Ethiopian refugees 
report that Falashas are being murdered, 
raped and sold into slavery. Through forced 
conversion, dispersal, hunger, disease and vi- 
olence, the number of Falashas has been re- 
duced to fewer than 10,000, from some 
28,000 in 1975. 

About two million Ethipians have fled to 
refugee camps in Djibouti, Somalia, and the 
Sudan, where many die from malnutrition 
and hunger-related diseases. According to 
refugees I have interviewed, and a report by 
the Canadian Association for Ethiopian 
Jews, amid all this suffering, landowners 
who resist the regime have resurrected su- 
perstitions: It is the Falashas’ “evil eye” 
that is causing all the calamities. Refugees, 
seeking scapegoats for their misery, have 
turned against the Falashas. Jewish and 
non-Jewish refugees arriving in the West in 
recent months report that while Ethiopian 
forces have gained increasing control over 
the rebellious provinces and have begun to 
prevent rampant killing, they have stepped 
up anti-ethnic, especially ‘‘anti-Zionist,” 
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policies. Jews have been arrested for practic- 
ing religious rituals, security forces intimi- 
date villagers by searching for “Zionist 
agents,” and 40 Jewish communal workers 
and teachers are in prison. 

A British doctor, Isaac Gottlieb, who has 
visited the Falashas numerous times, told 
me that in Ethiopia “it seems that everyone 
belongs to one side or another. The Jews are 
supported by no one. They are caught in a 
deadly crossfire and are the targets of vi- 
cious attacks." Secrecy continues to shroud 
the Falashas’ fate. In September 1979, 
Yigael Yadin, then Deputy Prime Minister, 
told me that secrecy was necessary to 
ensure success for rescue efforts. Earlier, in 
January, the few Falashas in Israel had 
demonstrated against the secrecy policy and 
what they said was Government inaction. 
From March to May 1979, the North Ameri- 
can Jewish Students’ Network sponsored a 
speaking tour for Zacharius Yona, an Ethio- 
pian Jew. These two events, and the publici- 
ty they generated, forced the first public 
Knesset debate on the Falashas, on Nov. 14, 
1979. Critics of the rescue program argued 
that secrecy had yielded almost no results, 
that time was running out. Advocates of 
publicity won the day. The Knesset unani- 
mously adopted a resolution that “the Gov- 
ernment ... should not keep silent but 
should . . . [help] our Jewish brothers from 
Ethiopia.” The Jerusalem Post, on Oct. 30, 
1979, said in an editorial: “The Falashas. . . 
have been neglected. And that neglect must 
be considered mortal." Finally, in November 
1979, Mr. Begin established an interminis- 
terial committee to study rescue options. In 
1980, 665 Falashas were rescued, compared 
with only five in the two preceding years. 
Overall, there are about 1,300 in Israel. 

Graenum Berger of Pelham, N.Y., past 
president of the American Association for 
Ethiopian Jews, argues that present rescue 
efforts are “meager” and that “the whole 
program of saving this politically helpless 
community has been attended by too much 
secrecy.” 

This year, 3,000 to 4,000 African refugees 
could go to America; it seems this quota will 
not be met and that visas will go unused. 

As a relief worker who had been in Ethi- 
opia told me: “Incredible as it seems, Ethio- 
pian Jewry is vanishing while the rest of the 
world pays little attention.e 


IN SUPPORT OF GREGG 
RESEARCH BILL 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


e@ Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to be introducing legislation 
with my colleague from New Hamp- 
shire which addresses one of our most 
pressing and potentially devastating 
envoronmental problems—the  phe- 
nomenon of acid precipitation. It is a 
problem that does not respect national 
or international borders. It has placed 
severe stains on relations between 
States and between nations. 

I am all too familiar with the prob- 
lems of acid rain. I represent the State 
of New York, which is a downwind re- 
ceptor of acid rain. I serve on the 
Health and Environment Subcommit- 
tee, which will consider all regulatory 
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legislation pertaining to acid rain. I 
also chair the Subcommittee on Natu- 
ral Resources, Agriculture Research 
and Environment of the Committee on 
Science and Technology. Our subcom- 
mittee has held six hearings this year 
on the impact of air pollution on the 
environment and much of the testimo- 
ny received was directed toward the 
acid rain phenomenon. 

On September 18 and 19, the Natu- 
ral Resources Subcommittee held 2 
days of hearings on this subject in 
Lake Placid, New York. During the 
course of those hearings, it became 
clear to me that there is pronounced 
divisiveness between regions of the 
country thought to be sources of the 
problem and regions who view them- 
selves as victims. We also conducted a 
technical briefing with Canadian 
Members of Parliament and Govern- 
ment officials which brought into 
sharp focus the manner in which acid 
rain has adversely affected our rela- 
tions with that nation. 

Because of the transnational and 
multistate nature of the problem, Fed- 
eral action is necessary if we are to 
control acid rain. 

The cost of delaying congressional 
action may be enormous in terms of 
cleanup and potential injury to the en- 
vironment. Lakes and streams may 
take years, perhaps decades, to acidify. 
However, the effects of acid rain are 
believed to be cumulative and, as the 
National Academy of Sciences noted in 
its recent report (‘“Atmosphere-Bio- 
sphere Interactions’), the longer 
action is delayed, the greater will be 
the damage. That report stated that at 
the current rate of emissions, the 
number of acidified lakes can be ex- 
pected to double by 1990. 

The Ontario Ministry of Environ- 
ment has observed that an acid lake 
will eventually recover if the acid load- 
ings are eliminated or greatly reduced; 
but a return to normal conditions will 
certainly take years or even decades, 
while absorbing everyone’s expendi- 
tures. Other effects, such as damage 
to buildings and statues, are irreversi- 
ble. 

On the other hand, regulation with- 
out an adequate data base may result 
in unwarranted costs. A regulatory re- 
quirement mandating scrubbers for 
powerplants, for example, would re- 
quire large capital and operating ex- 
penses which will be borne by industry 
and ultimately by the public for years 
to come. The economic risk of requir- 
ing pollution control technology that 
may not have a measurable impact on 
the problem of acid rain is enormous. 
It is estimated to amount to billions of 
dollars annually. 

Accordingly, it is crucial that we ex- 
amine the existing data to determine 
the degree of certainty in this area 
and to determine the appropriate level 
of control technology required to limit 
future damage. 
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Mr. Speaker, this legislation, by en- 
hancing acid rain research and moni- 
toring, will help to reduce the uncer- 
tainties involved in estimating both 
the costs and the benefits of regulat- 
ing acid rain. It also will reduce any 
time lag which might occur between 
the accumulation of hard scientific 
evidence and the adoption of effective 
acid rain control program.e 


UTILITY DATA INSTITUTE 
STUDY OF NUCLEAR LICENS- 
ING DATA 


HON. JAMES T. BROYHILL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


@ Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, the 
House is expected to continue consid- 
eration of H.R. 2330, the Nuclear Reg- 
ulatory Commission authorization bill 
next week. I would like to include in 
the Recorp for my colleagues the fol- 
lowing information from the American 
Nuclear Energy Council with regard to 
the Moffett-Markey amendment to 
H.R. 2330. 


{From the American Nuclear Energy 
Council, Oct. 21, 1981] 


NRC FISCAL YEAR 1982-83 AUTHORIZATION 
BILL FLOOR ACTION 


The Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
fiscal year 1982-83 Authorization bill is 
scheduled for floor action this week. 

Congressman Moffett intends to offer an 
amendment to strike the provision granting 
NRC authority to issue temporary operat- 
ing licenses for nuclear power plants. This 
amendment should be defeated. 

The NRC Authorization bill, including the 
temporary operating provision, is a joint 
product of the two committees of jurisdic- 
tion. It enjoys the bipartisan support of the 
chairmen of both committees (Udall and 
Dingell) and the ranking minority members 
(Lujan and Broyhill). The temporary oper- 
ating provision is based on extensive hear- 
ing records before both committees. 

Mr. Moffett’s support for his motion to 
strike is a report just issued by his Govern- 
ment Operations subcommittee which at- 
tempts to explain away the extensive delays 
being projected in issuance by NRC of nu- 
clear plant operating licenses, 

In evaluating the Moffett report, you 
should be aware that it is based on a one- 
half day hearing at which only NRC was in- 
vited to testify. The views of industry and 
others were neither sought nor welcomed. 
The “exhaustive investigation” to which 
Mr. Moffett refers relates to a separate in- 
vestigation by his subcommittee of the NRC 
inspection program—a subject totally unre- 
lated to licensing delays. 

This one-half day hearing is in contrast to 
the numerous days of hearings and markup 
before the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, the Energy and Commerce Commit- 
tee and the Appropriations Committee 
which specifically document the licensing 
delays and the need for the temporary oper- 
ating authority. 

You should also be aware that, contrary 
to Mr. Moffett's allegation, the estimates of 
delay are based on NRC’s own monthly re- 
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ports to the Congress—not on industry esti- 
mates. It is true that the industry’s delay es- 
timates are somewhat higher, but even the 
NRC numbers document a serious delay 
problem. 

The fact is that NRC is facing an extraor- 
dinary operating license workload. During 
1982 alone, 17 plants will be ready to begin 
operation. To date this year, NRC has 
issued only four operating licenses, and 
never in its entire existence has it issued 
more than six operating licenses in any one 
year. Experience, common sense and the 
documentation before the committees of ju- 
risdiction make clear that without the tem- 
porary operating authority some of these 17 
plants will stand idle with the cost of delay 
to the utilities and their ratepayers running 
to billions of dollars. 

On the other hand, if there are no delays, 
the existence of the temporary operating 
authority should be of no concern to Mr. 
Moffett; since its use by NRC is discretion- 
ary, if there are no delays it is clear that the 
authority would not be invoked. An analysis 
of the Moffett report is attached. 

Action: Reject the Moffett amendment to 
strike the temporary operating license au- 
thority. 

MOFFETT REPORT: “LICENSING SPEEDUP, SAFETY 

DELAY: NRC OVERSIGHT; FAULTY PREMISES 

EQUALS FAULTY CONCLUSIONS 


The Moffett report concludes that the 
substantial delays in the issuance of operat- 
ing licenses which NRC has been projecting 
in monthly reports to Congress beginning 
last January are either a figment of the 
imagination, or, alternatively, are the exclu- 
sive responsibility of the industry and not 
the NRC. Also, in a non sequitur, the report 
concludes that NRC efforts to reduce these 
“imaginary” licensing delays has detracted 
from its on-going safety programs. While 
the sparse record compiled by the subcom- 
mittee in a one-half day hearing is intended 
to give some support to these conclusions, it 
does not comport with the facts as deter- 
mined independently by the NRC, DOE, 
other congressional committees of jurisdic- 
tion, and as confirmed by the industry. 

As required by the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Energy and Water Devel- 
opment the NRC last January began filing 
reports with the Congress on the status of 
nuclear reactor licensing proceedings. The 
January report estimated that during 1981- 
82 NRC would not be ready to issue operat- 
ing licenses for 11 plants for a total of 79 
months after the dates construction would 
be completed and the plants would be ready 
to begin producing electricity. Including two 
plants which then held only zero power li- 
censes, the estimate would be 13 plants de- 
layed for a total of 90 months. 

As noted above, these figures were origi- 
nally reported to Congress by the NRC last 
January and monthly since then. Beginning 
in April, DOE began independently to 
report licensing delay figures, which have 
been consistently comparable with the NRC 
numbers. In addition, the American Nuclear 
Energy Council has been reporting its own 
estimates since January. While the industry 
estimates of delay generally range higher 
than NRC or DOE, the differences are not 
significant. Even the lower NRC and DOE 
numbers underscore the seriousness of the 
delay problem. 

The Moffett report points to the fact that 
NRC's estimates of delay have been reduced 
since originally reported last January as evi- 
dence of the fact that the delay problem 
has been overestimated or, in fact, never ex- 
isted, This ignores the fact that, in the in- 
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terim, on its own initiative and at the urging 
of the Congress, NRC has taken a number 
of steps to get licensing back on schedule. 
For example, in April alone NRC was able 
to report to Congress that due to revisions 
which it was implementing in its licensing 
procedures and a better utilization of its 
manpower, expected delays were reduced by 
a total of 29 months. Thus, the Moffett 
report attempts to convert successful efforts 
by NRC to reduce estimated delays into evi- 
dence that they never existed. 

In spite of improvements in licensing 
schedules which NRC has been able to 
report, the delay problem still remains seri- 
ous. NRC’s most recent report to Congress 
(September 30) still estimates that during 
1981-1982 operation of several reactors will 
be delayed for a total of 21 months. NRC 
does not estimate any delays for plants due 
to come on line in 1983; however, the indus- 
try's own estimates project that through 
the end of 1983 that 11 plants will be de- 
layed by a total of 63 months. 

It is significant that the Moffett report 
completely fails to address the projections 
for delays in the 1983 plants. 

It is also significant that the Moffett 
report ignores the delays being experienced 
in the issuance of new construction permits. 
The fact is that NRC has not issued a con- 
struction permit since before the Three 
Mile Island incident. It has failed to date 
even to issue the new regulations which it 
says must precede issuance of any construc- 
tion permits. The fact is that there are 
pending before NRC Applications for eight 
construction permits for an average of more 
than 80 months since they were filed—with 
an average additional 17 months to go 
before such permits are issued. This is 
almost five times as long as it took NRC to 
process these applications as late as 1977. 

Because Chairman Moffett chooses to 
ignore the fact of continuing licensing 
delays, the report concludes that there is no 
need to enact the temporary operating au- 
thority now pending before the Congress in 
the NRC fiscal year 1982-83 authorization 
bill. In reaching this conclusion, the report 
stands alone in opposition to the NRC and 
all of the committees of the House and 
Senate which have legislative jurisdiction 
over NRC. A majority of the NRC commis- 
sioners have requested and continue to 
favor some form of temporary licensing au- 
thority. Such authority has been included 
in H.R. 4255, jointly sponsored by the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee and the Energy and Commerce Commit- 
tee. A similar provision, reported unani- 
mously by the Senate Environment and 
Public Works Committee, is pending before 
the Senate for floor action. Extensive 
records on the need for such authority have 
been compiled by each of these committees, 
as well as the Appropriations Committee. 
One will search the records of the Moffett 
subcommittee in vain for more than a curso- 
ry treatment of the subject. In view of the 
overwhelming support for such temporary 
operating authority, the paucity of the Mof- 
fett subcommittee record on the subject 
speaks for itself. 

The Moffett report also attempts to sug- 
gest that NRC efforts to reduce licensing 
delays have “delayed, deferred or neglect- 
ed” other programs “directly related to safe- 
guarding the public health and safety from 
harm from nuclear accidents.” The connec- 
tion simply has not been substantiated. It is 
true that NRC has reallocated to licensing 
work certain personnel which had been di- 
verted from such work in the immediate 
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aftermath of the Three Mile Island inci- 
dent. This reallocation was made possible 
either because that work had been complet- 
ed or was considered to be of relatively 
lower priority and nonsafety related. Specif- 
ically, Moffett alleges that the reallocation 
of manpower “has been and may continue 
to be detrimental to that already weak in- 
spection program.” The record makes clear, 
however, that the reallocation involved no 
Office of Inspection and Enforcement per- 
sonnel. It may be that certain NRC pro- 
grams are behind schedule, as the report al- 
leges. If so, it may be due in part to Three 
Mile Island related activity, and in part to 
lack of form management in NRC which 
was evidenced over the last several years. 
With the new management now in place at 
NRC there is good reason to believe that 
this situation is being addressed. However, 
the report does not support any conclusion 
that this situation is due to the attention 
appropriately being given to the licensing 
delay problem. 

The Moffett report discounts the substan- 
tial cost of licensing delays to utilities and 
their ratepayers. On average, a completed 
nuclear power plant standing idle costs 
about $1 million for every day of delay, 
taking into account purchased power and 
capital charges. Thus, according to the in- 
dustry estimates, the 63 months of delay ex- 
pected to be encountered through the end 
of 1983 will produce unnecessary regulatory 
costs of between $1.5 and $2 billion. Some 
who apparently believe that idle capital has 
no costs, contend that it is not appropriate 
to allocate capital charges against the cost 
of delay. Even if this were true, the costs to 
utilities and their ratepayers due to licens- 
ing delays would be in the billion dollar 
range. Although Moffett dismisses these 
costs as “the comparatively minor costs of 
administrative delay,” it does not appear 
that they should or would be so readily dis- 
missed by a majority of his colleagues who 
are currently wrestling with painful billion 
dollar federal budget cuts—or by the rate- 
payers who eventually will end up paying 
them.e 


DIATRIBES OF A DEMAGOG 
HON. RON WYDEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 
e Mr. WYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 


introduced legislation to isolate 
Libyan leader Muammar Qadhafi. My 
bill H.R. 4797 would impose a $10 per 
barrel fee on Libyan crude through 
the end of 1982. The revenues from 
this fee would go toward purchases for 
the strategic petroleum reserve. Begin- 
ning in 1983, my legislation would 
then impose a ban on further imports 
of crude from Libya. 

If there is any doubt in the minds of 
my colleagues about the danger 
Muammar Qadhafi poses for northern 
Africa and the Middle East, I would 
like to share transcripts of his radio 
broadcasts to the Egyptian people 
when President Anwar Sadat was as- 
sassinated. 

These diatribes by demagog Qadhafi 
reinforce my belief that the United 
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States must end our cozy relationship 
with Libya in which we condemn him, 
yet simultaneously buy his oil—thus 
bankrolling the bloodshed he exports 
throughout the world. 
LIBYA—AL-QADHAFI'S STATEMENT TO 
EGYPTIAN PEOPLE, OCTOBER 6, 1981 

Oh great Egyptian people, oh Egyptian 
Arab people, oh fraternal Egyptian people: I 
allow myself to address you from the histor- 
ic town of Sabhah because I see it as my 
duty to our fraternal Egyptian people to 
congratulate them on this day, to congratu- 
late them on the daring action carried out 
by a group of their devoted sons in the 
armed forces. This action was an execution 
of the sentence passed on 19 November 1979 
by the Arab People's Court of death by 
shooting for high treason against the Arab 
nation. 

This sentence was ridiculed by As-Sadat 
and was regarded as not being backed by 
the will of the Arab people to carry it out. 
But here it is confirmed now to the world 
and to As-Sadat in the final moments of his 
ominous and predestined end. The sentence 
was passed by the Arab People's Court—a 
court not controlled by As-Sadat or any gov- 
ernment. It was set up by the Arab people 
at the Arab people's general congress, the 
will of the Arab nation. 

As-Sadat used to laugh about that day 
and ridicule the prosecution, the lawyers 
and the judges who passed sentence on him, 
and he used to laugh loudly. This is the fate 
of one who scorned the will of the nation 
and its ability to punish those who rebel 
against it. This daring action has taken 
Egypt out of the dock in which the Arab 
nation placed the people of Egypt after 
they were accused of cowardice, submissive- 
ness, capitulation to As-Sadat, to the Israeli 
enemy, to America. This daring action this 
morning took Egypt out of the dock of cow- 
ardice and submissiveness. This action has 
brought honor to the Arab nation and has 
honored above all the Egyptian people. It 
has erased the shame, submissiveness and 
capitulation from the brow of every Egyp- 
tian. It has honored every Egyptian. 

We feel in these hours that the souls of 
the thousands of martyrs who fell against 
the Israelis for the liberation of Palestine 
are hovering today in salute to the Egyptian 
people and their courageous sons. 

This is the punishment for humiliating 
the great man, the man who made the con- 
temporary history of the Arab nation— 
Jamal 'Abd an-Nasir. The sound of the gun- 
fire was saying: This is the punishment for 
the one who attacked Jamal 'Abd an-Nasir's 
base in Iobrule and a revenge for Jamal Abd 
an-Nasir. This is the punishment of the one 
who made blood run among the brothers, 
the loved ones, the Egyptians and the Liby- 
ans. 

TRIPOLI INCITES EGYPTIANS TO REVOLUTION— 

CALL TO MARCH 

Free and honorable people of Egypt; sons 
of Egypt in the armed forces, in factories 
and in the fields; sons of the peasants; toil- 
ing workers, students in schools, secondary 
schools, institutes and colleges; men and 
women, who rose with 'Abd an-Nasir, and 
who built the High Dam and nationalized 
the Suez Canal; makers of the socialist laws; 
you who led the march of the struggle of 
your nation: As-Sadat’s face has disap- 
peared. The ugly face has disappeared with 
all its shame, capitulation and defeat. As- 
Sadat has died. Some of his ministers have 
died. Shame and treason have died with 
him. 
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Close your ranks and march on the prem- 
ises of the radio and announce to the world 
that Arab Egypt is alive and will stay alive, 
marching along the path of revolution—the 
path of 'Abd an-Nasir. With your free men 
you have now paved the way for your 
march. Proceed with the revolution and an- 
nounce that it is a popular revolution. 

CALL TO PREVENT FUNERAL 

Arab people of Egypt: Who killed tyrant 
As-Sadat? They are your sons who killed 
him. Thus, you Arab people of Egypt have 
opened the road to freedom. You have 
killed tyrant As-Sadat. 

For this reason, you great Arab people of 
Egypt should not allow yourselves to be 
taken as fools. You must now join in à popu- 
lar revolutionary march from all. over 
Egypt, from the rural and urban areas as 
well as from the desert areas, toward Cairo 
so that you may seize the radio station and 
issue your revolutionary statements. You 
great Egyptian people must take over the 
radio and declare the birth of new Egypt, 
free Egypt, Egypt that has been cleansed of 
all agents and traitors. 

Great Arab people of Egypt: You must be- 
siege the hospital in which the corpse of As- 
Sadat was placed. You must, great people, 
frustrate the designs of the traitors, the 
aides of As-Sadat, who might try to depict 
the traitor as a martyr and who might pre- 
pare a large funeral for him. You heroic 
people who have killed the tyrant should 
beseige the hospital to prevent the dogs 
from entering it, because the dogs will try to 
turn the dead tyrant into a martyr, if they 
manage to have a funeral march for him. 
You people must burn the corpse of the 
traitor As-Sadat. 

Great Arab people: It still remains for you 
to liquidate the remaining traitors. It still 
remains for you to march now so that the 
sun of tomorrow may rise with Egypt be- 
coming a jamahiriyah, becoming a people's 
jamahiriyah and ruled by the people.e 


CANCUN, THE ADMINISTRATION 
AND THE MULTILATERAL DE- 
VELOPMENT BANKS 


HON. THOMAS B. EVANS, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


@ Mr. EVANS of Delaware. Mr. Speak- 
er, this week in Cancun, President 
Reagan will get his first taste of the 
north-south debate. In similar at- 
tempts in the past, little has emerged 
beyond highly emotional rhetoric in 
which most of the world’s ills are laid 
at the feet of the developed countries. 
The Soviet Bloc and the OPEC coun- 
tries—and the developing countries 
themselves—have largely avoided criti- 
cism. Nonetheless, we must return to 
the negotiating table with a construc- 
tive attitude and an.open mind. 

There are those in this country and 
some in Congress who argue that the 
United States can go it alone, paying 
little heed to the developing nations of 
the Third World. But advocates of this 
position are closing a blind eye to the 
growing importance of developing 
countries. With each passing day, our 
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vital interests become increasingly 
intertwined with the Third World. 

Traditionally our foreign aid pro- 
grams have been based largely on 
achieving humanitarian goals. Today, 
there are many pragmatic reasons to 
continue these programs. All of them 
stem from our interdependence with 
the Third World. 

The United States is critically de- 
pendent on developing countries for a 
whole range of strategic raw materials 
that are vital to our economy. One of 
the world’s poorest and least stable 
countries—Zaire—supplies us with 
over 90 percent of our cobalt needs. 
Without Jamaican bauxite supplies, 
our aluminum industry would grind to 
a halt. We now import over 50 percent 
of our needs for 20 of the 35 minerals 
designated as “strategic or critical.” 

Developing countries as a group are 
our single largest export market, ac- 
counting for nearly 40 percent of all 
U.S. exports. They continue to be our 
fastest growing market, but demand 
will grow only as economic develop- 
ment in these countries takes place. 

Many are also important to us for 
foreign policy reasons. From a strate- 
gic standpoint, they occupy critical 
points on the globe: Thailand, Paki- 
stan, Sudan, Turkey, and Jamaica are 
but a few examples. 

We simply cannot neglect the Third 
World if we are to serve our own inter- 
ests. The explosive population growth 
in developing countries means that 
the world population will increase by 2 
billion before the end of the century. 
Without cooperative attempts to 
greatly expand food production, wide- 
spread starvation will result in many 
parts of the world. This specter is 
something from which no developed 
country can insulate itself. 

From a foreign policy perspective, 
we are locked in a battle for the hearts 
and minds of developing countries. 
Make no mistake about it. The Sovi- 
ets—and their Cuban and Libyan prox- 
ies—are hard at work creating discon- 
tent, taking advantage of the econom- 
ic instability, and seeking to extend 
their influence. In Sudan, it is terror- 
ists trained in Libya; in El Salvador, it 
is Cuban weapons and advisors. By 
contrast, the United States has tradi- 
tionally relied on humanitarian and 
economic assistance rather than mili- 
tary intervention. It is a comparison 
that should not be lost on developing 
countries. It should be noted for the 
record that the Soviets declined an in- 
vitation to participate in the Cancun 
Conference. 

When the President arrives in 
Cancun, he may be surprised to find a 
more constructive attitude—less sterile 
rhetoric—than has characterized early 
north-south sessions. Whether in def- 
erence to a new U.S. administration or 
whether in recognition of the econom- 
ic and budgetary problems faced by 
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donor countries, one notices a cooling 
of the temperature of the rhetoric 
from all but the most strident develop- 
ing countries. Five years ago, Mahbub 
ul Haq, an influential spokesman for 
Third World interests, called for inter- 
national taxation for foreign aid and 
for changes in the voting structures at 
the institutions now dominated by the 
industrial countries—the World Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund. 
Today he is calling for directing the 
bulk of existing foreign aid to the 
poorest countries—instead of middle- 
income countries—and for modest in- 
creases in food and energy develop- 
ment assistance. 

Carlos Fuentes, former Mexican Am- 
bassador to France and head of his 
country’s delegation to the last north- 
south conference, claims the Third 
World will no longer pursue massive 
resource transfer schemes but will 
work for cooperative solutions to de- 
crease trade barriers, to increase food 
production, and energy development. 

Our European and Japanese friends 
are ready to begin serious discussions 
with the developing world. Without 
mineral and energy resources of their 
own and facing the dwindling markets 
for their products in the industrial 
world, the economic and social pros- 
perity of the Third World becomes 
vital to their own well-being. 

One of the central themes of the 
Cancun Conference will be United 
States participation in the multilateral 
development banks. As a recent De- 
partment of the Treasury draft report 
reaffirmed, the World Bank and the 
regional development banks are the 
most effective form of development as- 
sistance yet designed. With some fine 
tuning to reflect more closely U.S. 
policy preferences, the Reagan admin- 
istration could and should give the 
multilateral development banks the 
full weight of its support. 

That these multilateral development 
institutions are the most effective ve- 
hicle for promoting economic develop- 
ment should now be quite clear. While 
this administration began its term 
with a healthy degree of skepticism re- 
garding these institutions, a recently 
completed study by the Department of 
Treasury demonstrates once again 
that the multilateral development 
banks serve the interests of both 
north and south. This fact was further 
underscored by a recent article in a 
Soviet journal which condemned the 
multilateral development banks as a 
“tool for spreading capitalism in devel- 
oping countries.” To this we must 
answer: "Guilty as charged." One of 
the conclusions in the Treasury De- 
partment's assessment deserves par- 
ticular emphasis. The World Bank and 
the regional development banks are 
extremely cost-effective means of sup- 
porting development, when compared 
to bilateral foreign assistance. As we 
strive to balance the budget by 1984, 
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we should keep in mind that every 
U.S. contribution to the multilateral 
development banks is compounded by 
a multiple of five due to the contribu- 
tions of other donor countries. 

President Reagan gave the World 
Bank and its sister institutions a rhe- 
torical pat on the back at last month's 
World Bank-IMF meeting, but it was 
clear from his statement that the cen- 
tral thrust of this administration's 
strategy for development is reliance on 
the private sector. I agree with Presi- 
dent Reagan on the importance of pri- 
vate sector development on the need 
for free and open markets. But, practi- 
cally speaking, that will not occur in 
most Third World countries without 
public sector involvement. The missing 
ingredient is the existence of a sound 
economic and physical infrastructure. 
Without water and sewers, a country 
like Haiti cannot hope to develop a 
tourist industry. Without a function- 
ing railway from Port Sudan to Khar- 
toum, Sudan cannot effectively devel- 
op its vast agricultural potential or 
even move basic imports in or exports 
out of the country. The private sector 
has traditionally left the construction 
of roads, dams, sewers, port facilities, 
and the like to the public sector. Simi- 
larly, investments in human capital 
such as disease eradication, vocational 
education and training have typically 
been accomplished at least in partner- 
ship with the public sector. Govern- 
ment participation in these efforts in 
the Third World is even more critical. 
In most poverty stricken Third World 
countries there is little hope of either 
private capital formation or govern- 
ment revenues sufficient to permit the 
developing country to finance its own 
infrastructure development. 

As the Treasury report concludes, 
the multilateral development banks 
are ideally designed to finance and 
oversee the construction of those in- 
frastructure-type projects which pro- 
vide the foundation on which develop- 
ing countries can build. Commercial 
lenders also stress the importance of 
the multilateral lending institutions in 
performing a catalytic role by encour- 
aging more foreign investment in de- 
veloping countries. 

The President has reminded devel- 
oping countries that the United States 
developed, from a barren frontier to 
the world's foremost economic power 
with only the occasional infusion of 
foreign capital. While true, it must be 
remembered that there are many dif- 
ferences between the world of today 
and that faced by the emerging United 
States. We were blessed by a favorable 
combination of bountiful resources, 
cheap energy, a hospitable climate, 
virtually unlimited markets, and two 
wide oceans to afford us decades of 
safety from foreign influences. No de- 
veloping country today faces such 
happy circumstances. Most have only 
a few products to export with declin- 
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ing terms of trade, scarce energy, stiff 
competition for markets, and so forth. 

Even if conditions were perfect for 
economic growth in developing coun- 
tries, we could not afford to wait for 
the long-term, incremental develop- 
ment to catch hold in the Third World 
the way it did in the United States. 
Pressures from growing populations, 
social unrest, rising expectations, and 
increasing economic deprivation have 
combined to give developing countries 
and their beleaguered leaders little 
time to find solutions. Progress must 
continue at a steady pace, or friendly 
governments will be unable to contain 
those forces which are attempting to 
capitalize on economic and social 
unrest. 

The United States created consider- 
able anxiety at the recent World 
Bank-IMF meeting when the adminis- 
tration unveiled its tougher stand on 
multilateral lending. Whether intend- 
ed or not, the message received by 
most foreign delegates was that Amer- 
ica was beginning its withdrawal from 
the same institutions created decades 
ago at American insistence. There was 
general amazement that the United 
States could be seriously contemplat- 
ing something so counterproductive to 
its own interests. 

The message we should be sending is 
that we understand the value of the 
World Bank and the regional develop- 
ment banks to the countries of both 
the south and the north. With the ad- 
ministration's assessment of the banks 
in hand, the time and setting are right 
for a reaffirmation of support for 
these institutions. Just as only a Re- 
publican President could have dra- 
matically broken with tradition and 
established a bridge of communication 
with China and its 1 billion inhabit- 
ants, so only a Republican President 
can begin to forge a coalition of politi- 
cal support for the multilateral devel- 
opment banks. 

In today's political atmosphere, 
there is less support for this type of 
assistance than at any time since 
World War II. And yet, there have 
been a few times in our history when 
it has been more important. President 
Reagan has a marvelous opportunity 
for leadership on this issue. We should 
all hope he takes that opportunity.e 


LIFTING BAN ON PARAQUAT 
HON. E. CLAY SHAW, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


e Mr. SHAW. Mr. Speaker, I support 
the bill introduced by my Florida col- 
league, Representative ANDY IRELAND. 
As elected Representatives from the 
State in the Union hardest hit by ille- 
gal narcotic activity, which affects 
every Floridian, we are working to- 
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gether to relieve our State of this ugly 
burden of fear, corruption, and law- 
lessness. 

My years as mayor of the city of 
Fort Lauderdale left me convinced 
that local authorities are no match for 
the organization, resources, and cun- 
ning of Florida's drug dealers. Those 
underground tycoons deal in more 
Florida dollars than in any other field 
in State business except tourism. 
These executive criminals have trans- 
formed south Florida from a tropical 
paradise into a jungle of fear, and 
have corrupted once-honest establish- 
ments and formerly pleasant commu- 
nities. t 

How can we put them out of busi- 
ness? In addition to enlisting the sup- 
port of military personnel and re- 
sources, we must strive to dry up their 
sources—attack the problem at its pri- 
mary source. Prevent the production 
of drugs at their inception, stop the 
harvests. 

The most effective herbicide ever 
used to destroy marihuana in the 
fields is known as paraquat. The initial 
scare over paraquat, provoked by the 
Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices (HEW) Joseph Califano in 1978, 
has proved to be overblown, practical- 
ly nonexistent. Legislation motivated 
by that fear—namely, the Percy 
amendment, which prevents foreign 
nations from using U.S. aid money to 
finance paraquat operations, has sur- 
vived. It is a piece of legislation that 
hampers our efforts to fight the war 
on drugs; it is senseless to prohibit for- 
eign countries receiving U.S. aid from 
using the most effective means at 
their disposal to destroy marihuana in 
the fields. 

How can we convince our countries 
that we are serious about controlling 
drug trafficking if we prohibit them 
from using paraquat? Large-scale de- 
struction of marihuana crops must be 
our goal; we must pass this legisla- 
tion.e 


ADMINISTRATION DOUBLETALK: 
CUTTING THE BUDGET BUT 
ADDING SIX $50,000 DEFENSE 
EXECUTIVES 


HON. DOUG WALGREN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


e Mr. WALGREN. Mr. Speaker, we all 
should be dismayed to learn that Sec- 
retary of Defense Caspar Weinberger 
and the Office of Management and 
Budget are asking the Congress to 
create five new top-salaried assistant 
secretaries in the Department of De- 
fense while the administration has 
and is proposing unprecedented cuts 
in virtually every Federal agency and 
program. Regrettably, today the 
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House Armed Services approved a bill 
approving the five and adding a sixth. 

During a time of severe budget aus- 
terity at all levels of Government, it is 
difficult to understand how the ad- 
ministration can ask for new executive 
level positions, especially in a Depart- 
ment that already has 19 assistant sec- 
retaries. It is sadly inconsistent, in my 
view, to be adding these top-salaried 
slots at the same time the President is 
asking Congress to reduce programs 
that benefit so many citizens and local 
governments. Adding six new slots, at 
$52,750 each, is an unfair request to 
the American taxpayer, who will foot 
the bill. 

It is also hard to understand why 
Defense needs these new slots when 
DOD is compared with other Cabinet 
departments. With 19 positions cur- 
rently in existence, it already has 
more assistant secretaries than any 
other department. The Department of 
Health and Human Services, an 
agency with a larger budget, has only 
seven. The Department of Transporta- 
tion has only four. The average 
number of assistant secretaries in all 
other departments is seven. 


Furthermore, there has been little 
justification given by the administra- 
tion for creating these positions, 
which were abolished in 1978 to save 
money. The Department stated in a 
July 30 hearing that planning for the 
utilization of the additional secretary 
positions in the services is still tenta- 
tive. The Department also indicated 
that there have been changes in the 
world situation since 1978, when the 
positions were abolished. However, De- 
partment officials failed to specify 
what changes require these new top 
spots. The country is not at war. 

What will this cost us? The Depart- 
ment has not fully clarified the price 
of this proposal. While the Depart- 
ment's letter to the Speaker says that 
enactment will "result in no increase 
to the budgetary requirements of the 
Department," the fact is that these 
positions now carry with them a salary 
of $52,750, which multiplied times six 
totals $316,500; $316,500 is only a 
small drop in the defense bucket of 
$181 billion; but $300,000 is a stagger- 
ing amount of money to most Ameri- 
cans. Most people have never seen 
$300,000. Furthermore, throughout 
the bureaucracy, the creation of new 
assistant secretary positions has inevi- 
tably resulted in the creation of new 
schedule C positions available for po- 
litical appointment. Assistant secretar- 
ies always need special assistants for 
this and that. Though the Depart- 
ment may be able to aborb the cost of 
supporting positions at this time, I 
would not be surprised to see increases 
in the future. That is simply a meas- 
ure of the fact that excess funds were 
approved for the Defense Department 
in the first place. 
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It should also be noted that under 
section 5317 of title 5 of the United 
States Code, the Civil Service Reform 
Act, the President has available a pool 
of 34 executive level positions that he 
can use to establish assistant secretary 
slots in any department. Thus, rather 
than ask Congress to add new ones, 
why does not the President use the 
pool, à pool designed to give the Presi- 
dent flexibility to meet his needs? 
This was not answered by the adminis- 
tration either. 

Finally and probably most impor- 
tant, building a strong defense and in- 
suring national security do not depend 
on the number of high-level, highly 
paid executives running the Depart- 
ment. A strong defense requires moti- 
vated, dedicated servicemen and 
women. It requires the cultivation of 
sensitive diplomacy and cooperative 
efforts with all nations across the 
globe. In my view, our country would 
make a better investment by pursuing 
these goals than hiring more assistant 
secretaries. 

In short, the Department has not 
made a compelling case for this re- 
quest. When everyone else is asked to 
restrain spending and cut out waste, 
the Department of Defense should 
bear its fair share as well. Adding six 
new $52,000 executives is not the way. 

I have expressed my concerns to Sec- 
retary Weinberger and OMB Director 
David Stockman. I hope my colleagues 
will join me in opposing this bill when 
it comes before the House.e 


LIFTING THE BAN ON 
PARAQUAT SPRAYING 


HON. EARL HUTTO 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


@ Mr. HUTTO. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my fellow colleagues in express- 
ing my support for swift action in re- 
gards to lifting the present ban on 
herbicide spraying of marihuana 
crops. 

I could reiterate the effects drug 
smuggling is having on our Nation’s 
businesses, specifically in Florida, and 
further quote numerous reports and 
investigation results that stress the 
remote health hazards attributed to 
smoking paraquat treated marihuana. 
I would, rather, emphasize the urgen- 
cy with which we need to successfully 
control this ever-increasing supply of 
marihuana from our South American 
neighbors. 

It is my belief we in the Congress 
have the responsibility to utilize every 
available resource to put a stop to this 
apparently limitless influx of mari- 
huana into the United States. In my 
home State of Florida, money generat- 
ed from drug sales has been estimated 
to be $7 billion yearly. To put this in 
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perspective, the State of Florida ap- 
propriated $9.3 billion in 1981 to ac- 
commodate the needs of 10 million 
residents. At the same time, a small 
group of individuals were able to gen- 
erate over two-thirds of this amount in 
illegal drug sales. 

I am sure we all agree that our Na- 
tion’s drug problems has continued to 
escalate despite our many efforts to 
force it to do otherwise. And while I 
commend our many dedicated police 
and drug enforcement officials who 
face this impossible and seemingly 
never ending battle against drug smug- 
glers, I sincerely believe that tax dol- 
lars used to combat drug smuggling 
could not be wiser spent than funding 
programs that spray marihuana de- 
stroying herbicides. 

I urge the Congress to take prompt 
action to lift this present ban on para- 
quat spraying as an effective. step 
toward reducing the influx of mari- 
huana into the United States.e 


MOBIL OIL DAY IN JOLIET 
HON. GEORGE M. O'BRIEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


e Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the distinct privilege of representing 
Joliet, Ill., and its fine citizens in this 
body. For that reason, and with a good 
deal of hometown pride, I would like 
to bring an advertisement that ap- 
peared on the op-ed page of today's 


New York Times to the attention of 
my colleagues. This advertisement, en- 
titled “Fair, warm, and not at all 
sticky,” describes the relationship be- 
tween Joliet and one of its businesses, 
the Mobil Oil Co. As all who read the 
article will see, Joliet is a city with a 
constructive attitude toward business. 
This attitude is grounded in the 
knowledge that productive and mean- 
ingful jobs are the greatest asset that 
a city can have, along with the work- 
ers to fill them. Such jobs are only cre- 
ated when businesses start up, or 
maintain their operations. And Joliet 
is set on keeping the jobs that it has 
and attracting new ones. I commend 
Joliet for this approach. And I com- 
mend Mobil Oil Co., for having merit- 
ed the “Mobil Oil Day” that Joliet be- 
stowed upon it. 

{From the New York Times, Oct. 22, 19811 

FAIR, WARM, AND NOT AT ALL STICKY 

Every specialty has its jargon, and some- 
times this makes the simple and common- 
place sound complicated and exotic. TV 
weather persons, for example, hardly ever 
say that "tomorrow is going to be wet, raw, 
and generally nasty." No indeed. Instead 
they talk of highs and lows and tempera- 
ture-humidity indices, and if you pay close 
attention, and catch the words “anticipated 
precipitation," you may even remember to 
carry an umbrella. 

Perhaps because the weather is so perva- 
sive in general conversation, individuals, 
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governments and businessmen too have 
adopted some of the meteorologists’ pet 
phrases. We hear talk of a “business cli- 
mate," or even of many “business climates,” 
as in the “business climate in the Sun Belt,” 
or the “Snow Belt,” or whatever other belt 
has become the fashion of the day. And 
Washington, of course, is perceived as the 
center of either storms of sunshine, brsin- 
esswise, although nobody really knows why 
the stock market often forgets to say "ge- 
sundheit" when a president sneezes. 

And so, to strike & blow for precision and 
clarity in defining the business climate, we'd 
like to offer a case history, as well as a defi- 
nition. The case history involves Joliet, Tli- 
nois. And the definition is this: a good busi- 
ness climate is simply people working to- 
gether, in their best interest, which often 
coincides with the general good. 

Joliet is a city of almost 80,000, located 40 
miles southwest of Chicago. (Its surround- 
ing area has a population almost three 
times as large.) Some 350 manufacturers 
call Joliet home, including Mobil, which op- 
erates a refinery there. Our plant employs 
630 people, and the Joliet Region Chamber 
of Commerce & Industry tells us that be- 
cause these 630 are gainfully employed, 
about 1,000 others work to meet their needs, 
in places like schools, banks, stores, restau- 
rants, and other establishments. There's 
nothing remarkable in the numbers; econo- 
mists call it the ripple effect, and it happens 
all the time. 

Nor is it remarkable that Mobil pays its 
share of taxes to support schools and mu- 
nicipal services, and contributes to at least 
29 local organizations, charities, colleges, li- 
braries, and cultural groups. We're sure the 
other 349 manufacturers in Joliet do no less. 

Because all these things are the norm for 
businesses today, we were surprised, flat- 
tered, and honored when the chamber re- 
cently saw fit to salute us at an event they 
called “Mobil Oil Day.” The chamber noted 
that the Joliet area has grown by a third in 
the last decade, and decided that honoring a 
different business each year was one way to 
help this growth continue. 

We're proud to have had our turn in the 
Joliet spotlight. And we're obviously de- 
lighted that the business climate, in Joliet, 
remains so salubrious. But we also recognize 
that many companies all across America 
have equally good relationships with their 
home communities. Business, generally, is a 
good neighbor, and most communities rec- 
ognize this fact. 

From time to time, out of political motiva- 
tions or for reasons of radical chic, individ- 
uals may try to chill the business climate. 
On such occasions we try to set the record 
straight, or point out the consequences of a 
contemplated action. And the American 
system, of which business is an integral 
part, usually adapts. 

So when it comes to the business climate, 
we're glad that most people recognize 
there's little need to tinker with the Ameri- 
can system. And we're glad that, in count- 
less communities like Joliet, people are 
working to keep the climate fair, warm, and 
not at all sticky.e 
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ECONOMIC ALTERNATIVES 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


e Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr, Speak- 
er, the column in today's Washington 
Post by Hobart Rowen which I am in- 
serting in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
states clearly the concerns I share 
with writers and serious observers of 
our economy on the Washington level. 

The economic situation across the 
Nation is going from bad to worse, and 
in my State of Michigan, it is a disas- 
ter. We need a change and we need 
one fast. That is why I have cospon- 
sored H.R. 4504—the Udall-Obey 
Emergency Tax Cut Act of 1981. Itisa 
sound measure that would reduce 
Government borrowing by $40 million 
next year by phasing in tax cuts for 
individuals and providing small tax re- 
ductions for the richest—25 percent of 
all taxpayers. It also strips the new 
Tax Code of numerous provisions 
which are close to corporate welfare. 
The plan offers significant new incen- 
tives to American industry, gives the 
majority of Americans a larger tax cut 
next year than can be expected under 
the administration’s tax program, and 
balances the budget in 1983-84. 

The time has come: We must do 
more than just talk about high inter- 
est rates and massive deficits. The 
House must adopt a prudent tax 
policy that will promote a balanced 
budget and reduce the Government’s 
involvement in the credit markets. 

Hobart Rowen has adeptly stated 
the problems with the tax bill. The 
Udall-Obey substitute is a good start 
at a solution. 

{From the Washington Post, Oct. 22, 1981] 
THE REAGAN RECESSION 
(By Hobart Rowen) 

Surprise, surprise, the economy is in a re- 
cession! For weeks analysts outside the 
Reagan administration have been warning 
that nothing else could develop from the in- 
herent conflicts in Reaganomics, which pits 
a highly restrictive policy of monetarism 
against an excessively stimulative fiscal 
policy. 

But last weekend, for the first time, after 
receiving a memorandum from Economic 
Council Chairman Murray L. Weidenbaum 
outlining the pervasive decline in the econo- 
my (every industrial sector except defense 
showed a fall-off in September), President 
Reagan was willing to label the current situ- 
ation a recession, albeit a slight one. Wei- 
denbaum followed up with a public state- 
ment saying that “we have anticipated for 
some time that this situation could arise.” 

Back in March, Weidenbaum was begin- 
ning to admit that 1981 would be a disap- 
pointing year. But at the beginning, the 
Reagan program, as announced and defined, 
pretended there would be no recession, The 
economic assumptions published at the be- 
ginning of the year—relying on supply-side 
magic—called for an increase of 1.1 percent 
in real economic activity in the current cal- 
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endar year, soaring to a 4.2 percent gain in 
1982, followed by a 5 percent gain in 1983. 

Such rose-colored expectations have not 
yet officially been discarded, but they can 
be junked. Yet Weidenbaum is still insisting 
that “the forces are already in motion to re- 
verse current downward tendencies, even 
though several more months of poor eco- 
nomic statistics are a likely probability.” 
Those “forces” are the first stage of the in- 
dividual and business tax cuts, and a decline 
(from high peaks) in short- and long-term 
interest rates. 

But don't make any bets that this predic- 
tion is any better than others the adminis- 
tration has made so far. The individual tax 
cut on Oct. 1 is of piddling dimension, and 
the business cuts—even though retroactive 
to Jan. 1, 1981—won't help the economy 
until next year. More significant, perhaps, is 
the new uncertainty over next year's tax 
cuts. 

And as for interest rates, the administra- 
tion originally far underestimated how high 
they would go and hence the dampening of 
real economic growth as well as the drain on 
the budget to service the national debt. 
Now, there has been a modest reduction 
from the peaks, but nothing yet to reduce 
the crunch on business expansion, or to ease 
the real depression in housing and cars. 

Treasury Secretary Donald T. Regan, in a 
moment of candor last Friday, admitted 
that in the case of the administration's ef- 
forts to prevent disaster in the savings and 
loan industry “we actually don't know 
what's going on.” 

One wonders whether that can't be said of 
the administration’s approach to other 
problems in the nation’s economy. For ex- 
ample, President Reagan did not oppose the 
“All Savers” Certificate proposed by the 
savings industry as a bail-out for their sick- 
ness—although he had plenty of warning 
that it was bad legislation of dubious value 
to the S&Ls, and a positive additional bo- 
nanza for upper-bracket earners. 

Now the administration is discovering that 
the Treasury will take a terrible bath 
through the tax-free status of the All 
Savers. Moreover, according to some private 
analysts, so much money has been shoveled 
into the All Savers that the economy has 
suffered directly: economists report that 
money that might have gone into down pay- 
ments for cars was tucked instead into All- 
Savers. 

It would be hard to exaggerate the extent 
to which the crucial error of Reagan's ap- 
proach to economic problems lies in the hor- 
rible 1981 tax legislation. Nobel economics 
laureate James Tobin put it exactly the 
right way the other day when he said that 
the “disgraceful” bill "really made a sham- 
bles of the American tax system.” 

Congress and the president together, 
yielding to almost every greedy pressure, 
“gave up all pretense that this country 
[should] make any attempt to check the ac- 
cumulation of dynastic wealth, or try to 
render things more equal in the next gen- 
eration," Tobin said. 

There is a certain immorality to the tax 
bill as Tobin suggests. But let's put that 
question aside and deal for the moment 
only with the macro-economic effect: with a 
recession a certainty, the economic growth 
prospects that might have generated extra 
tax revenue are not in view. Therefore, it is 
time for reality to replace the supplysiders’ 
mumbo-jumbo (call it voodoo economics, if 
you will), and aim policy toward a partial 
withdrawal of the tax cut. This in turn can 
encourage the Federal Reserve to ease up 
on its drastic monetary policy.e 
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PARAQUAT BAN 


HON. BILLY LEE EVANS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


e Mr. EVANS of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, today I am pleased to join with my 
colleagues from the neighboring State 
of Florida, Mr. IRELAND, Mr. SHAW, and 
Mr. Hutto, to introduce legislation 
which has already received -over- 
whelming support from all members 
of the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee. This bill will allow the use of the 
herbicide, paraquat, in overseas mari- 
huana eradication programs. 

I look at this bill as the single most 
important legislation that we could 
enact this year to help stem the tide 
of drugs flowing into this country. 

The controversy over paraquat 
stems from an amendment to the 1961 
Foreign Assistance Act which prohibit- 
ed U.S. financial assistance to any for- 
eign country that was using a herbi- 
cide on marihuana that might be 
found harmful by the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services (HHS) to 
smokers. Former Secretary Joseph 
Califano then determined that there 
was a possibility of harm which re- 
quired the State Department to with- 
draw any support to Mexico in their 
marihuana eradication program. 

As a member of the Select Commit- 
tee on Narcotics Abuse and Control, I 
chaired hearings in the 96th Congress 
on the health consequences of para- 
quat-contaminated marihuana on pos- 
sible smokers of the drug in this coun- 
try. My conclusion and the conclusion 
of the other members of the commit- 
tee at the termination of those hear- 
ings was that HHS had overextrapo- 
lated its figures in its determination 
that paraquat was harmful to humans, 
considering the level of contamination 
found. 

We determined that given the 
amount of contaminated marihuana 
on the U.S. market, and the persist- 
ence and amounts of exposure, it is ex- 
tremely unlikely if not impossible that 
any serious health consequence would 
result to smokers in the United States 
from a foreign, national paraquat 
eradication program. In my opinion it 
is clear that HHS was passing judg- 
ment given worse-case assumptions, 
far beyond reality, and determined 
possible harm rather than probable 
harm. 

To sum up the importance of the 
paraquat program and the potential 
impact it has on the flow of marihua- 
na, allow me to point out some basic 
facts about the Mexican program—a 
proven effective program. According 
to a Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion study, the Mexicans eradicated 
approximately 7.2 million kilos of mar- 
ihuana in 1976. The Mexicans, howev- 
er, were only able to confiscate 
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through law enforcement means, 
403,930 kilos. My research further in- 
dicates that the combined effort of 
United States seizures and Mexican 
seizures only totals 501,183 kilos of 
marihuana. Therefore, one can easily 
see that this program has proven to be 
cost-effective. Between the Mexican 
seizures and the Mexican eradication 
program, my estimation shows that 
eradication is responsible for 94 per- 
cent of the marihuana taken off the 
market. One cannot emphasize enough 
the potential impact that such a pro- 
gram can have if other source coun- 
tries launch the same attack on mari- 
huana. Mexico has gone from the No. 
1 source country for 85 percent of the 
marihuana coming into the United 
States to less than 10 percent. 

As with Florida, my home State of 
Georgia, because of its proximity to 
the South American source countries, 
is inundated with marihuana. The 
readily available amounts are so great 
that it is forcing the distributors of 
the drug into a younger and younger 
market every year. According to NIDA 
studies some 16 million Americans are 
now regular users; and among high 
school seniors, about 1 in 10 are daily 
smokers averaging 3% joints a day. I 
have calls coming into my office daily 
from concerned parents and teachers 
about the harmful effect this drug is 
having on our young people. I know 
this is a matter of national concern, 
and no doubt similar feelings have 
been expressed from parents in every 
State. 

I will not sit on the sidelines and 
continue to see this massive influx of 
drugs coming into our country affect- 
ing more and more children every year 
and destroying more and more fami- 
lies. We know we have an effective 
program that can destroy this menace. 
This eradication program is the best 
thing we have got going, and I intend 
to fight to the finish to see that this 
bill passes the House of Representa- 
tives and is signed by the President. I 
urge all Members to join in the battle 
against drug use and offer their sup- 
port for this vital legislation.e 


THE INTEREST RATE REFORM 
ACT 


HON. BILL McCOLLUM 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 22, 1981 


e@e Mr. McCOLLUM. Mr. Speaker, 
today I have introduced the Interest 
Rate Reform Act of 1981. The purpose 
of this bill is to bring down the intoler- 
able rates of interest existing in this 
country; provide a fixed and logical re- 
lationship between the rate of infla- 
tion, the interest rate paid by the U.S. 
Government on debt issues, and inter- 
est charged on loans in the market- 
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place; assure that the public is protect- 
ed in the future from unreasonable 
profitmaking through interest rates 
by those who might be tempted to 
take advantage of changing economic 
climates and attending uncertainties; 
and provide a uniformity of interest 
rate ceilings thoughout the Nation. 

High interest rates have placed loans 
of any sort out of reach for all but the 
wealthiest of Americans and the larg- 
est of businesses. No longer can young 
American families afford to buy 
single-family dwellings. Small busi- 
nesses cannot borrow money and are 
having difficulty paying back loans 
they already have with many facing 
the possibility of bankruptcy in the 
coming months if high interest rates 
persist. The entire economic recovery 
plan of President Reagan is in jeop- 
ardy without it having the time neces- 
sary to work. It is an understatement 
to say that high interest rates must 
come down, and since the free market 
forces, which I much prefer, are not 
working, Congress must act to assure 
that these interest rates do come 
down. 

Why do we have continued high in- 
terest rates when the rate of inflation 
is considerably below where it was a 
few months ago and the prospects of 
keeping it down are brighter than 
they have been in years? The answer 
lies in the law of supply and demand 
in the marketplace, since interest rates 
are nothing more than the price of 
money. The forces at play have been 
difficult to analyze and are even more 
elusive of control, even in our highly 
regulated banking system. In order to 
control inflation it has been and con- 
tinues to be necessary for the Federal 
Reserve to maintain a tight monetary 
policy and avoid the creation of dol- 
lars while laws which will reduce 
budget deficits and stimulate savings 
and investment take effect. At the 
same time, the huge borrowing by the 
Treasury necessitated by the runaway 
deficits created by the follies of past 
Congresses and administrations re- 
duces the supply of available money to 
consumers and businesses even more. 
On the other hand, the demand for 
money at any rate of interest by those 
few who can afford the high rate re- 
mains substantially greater than the 
supply and will for the forseeable 
future unless there is a major reces- 
sion or economic collapse, which none 
of us want. With these conditions, 
market forces alone are not going to 
bring interest rates down. 

On a more specific level there are a 
number of forces at work in keeping 
the interest rates high. One of these is 
the greed of the money market center 
banks and other huge financial inter- 
ests which are simply making a big 
profit and appear unwilling to sacri- 
fice these profits at the moment even 
though they should know that their 
greed will cost them in the long run. 
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Another significant factor is simply 
the high rate of interest the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury is willing to pay 
on bills and notes it sells to finance 
the debt presumably under the as- 
sumption that it must make all of 
these sales planned each week no 
matter what the market rate of inter- 
est in order to meet the Government’s 
cash flow obligations. Under the 
present conditions the Treasury debt 
obligation rates are the central force 
most directly influencing the interest 
rates of the underlying financial mar- 
kets of the country, both the interest 
rate paid to depositors and investors 
and interest rates charged to borrow- 
ers, since in the money business one is 
a direct function of the other. Conse- 
quently, any realistic control over in- 
terest rates charged the public must 
be accompanied by related controls on 
the interest rate paid by the Federal 
Government when it sells Federal debt 
obligations. Hence comes the rationale 
behind the Interest Rate Reform Act 
of 1981. 

The bill I have introduced calls for a 
gradual week-by-week reduction in the 
amount of interest or yield which the 
Treasury is allowed to pay on bills or 
notes—or any other debt obligation 
issued by any agency or instrumentali- 
ty—until such point as the rate of in- 
terest or yield is equal to an amount 4 
percent greater than the percentage 
increase in the consumer price index 
over the preceding 12 months—the 
most widely accepted measure of the 
rate of inflation. At this point the 
Treasury is locked into maintaining a 
ceiling on the amount of interest it is 
able to pay on the sale of any such ob- 
ligations at the constant level of 4 per- 
cent above the current 12 month CPI 
increase, using the latest figures avail- 
able from the Department of Labor at 
the time of each auction or sale of 
debt. This differential provides a rea- 
sonable profit rate for those who deal 
in Government obligations and who 
must take into account inflation. 

Now the Treasury may not like this 
proposal at first blush, but I suspect 
upon study and reflection the first- 
thought arguments against it will 
fade. Assuming the phasein factor, the 
weekly reduction of one-fourth of 1 
percent, is appropriate, and data un- 
available to me may show some other 
factor more appropriate the Treasury 
should be able to sustain a week or 
two where all of the bills and notes it 
would like to have sold are not com- 
pletely sold because the buyers want a 
greater return of their money. With 
the appropriate reduction factor, the 
demand forces of the marketplace 
should level off any initial distortion 
and result in the sale of virtually all 
obligations offered the following week 
at the next reduced level and allow for 
any lost sales to be made up in a rela- 
tively short period of time. Once the 
constant relationship factor between 
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the Federal debt obligation rate ceil- 
ing and the rate of inflation is estab- 
lished, there should be no difficulty 
whatsoever making market. 

The rest of this bil) provides for a 
national usury law tied to the Federal 
debt obligation rate ceiling. It provides 
that the maximum legal rate of inter- 
est which may be charged cannot be 
greater than 6 percent more than the 
current Federal debt obligation rate. 
This provides for high enough real in- 
terest above the rate of inflation for 
lenders to be able to make higher risk 
loans to the less creditworthy, who are 
most often the general public who 
have the greatest suffering when the 
amount of available money is choked 
off. The market forces would compel 
the prime rate to be considerably 
lower. Further, there is an exemption 
provided from the usury ceiling for 
loans which do not exceed a total of 
$2,500 and those which do exceed 
$500,000 made to any person or busi- 
ness entity within a 180-day period. 
This exemption should allow the avail- 
ability of money to the consumer and 
the small loan, high-risk person where 
it might not otherwise be available 
under an interest ceiling, as well as fa- 
cilitate the making of very large loans. 


The Interest Rate Reform Act of 
1981 is designed to be a workable piece 
of legislation that fits together with 
the other portions of the President’s 
economic recovery plan. It provides a 
missing link, the need for which was 
obscured by historic economic assump- 
tions about the relationship of interest 
rates and inflation in the marketplace. 
I believe that it is innovative and will 
work. I urge my colleagues, the admin- 
istration, and those in the business, fi- 
nancial, and academic community to 
analyze it carefully and critically. I 
have high hopes that the reasoning I 
have presented is sufficiently clear 
that many of my fellow Members in 
Congress will join in cosponsoring this 
critical piece of legislation and that it 
will move swiftly through the Halls of 
both bodies and onto the President’s 
desk so that we may have relief from 
those exorbitant interest rates before 
things get completely out of hand. 

The Interest Rate Reform Act of 
1981 which I have proposed today may 
make it sound to some as though I am 
abandoning the principles of free en- 
terprise which I have long advocated. 
This is not so. In my judgment there 
are very few areas where Federal 
intervention and regulation are justi- 
fied and wherever possible they should 
be eliminated. However, there will 
always be some areas where the Gov- 
ernment must step in and restrict 
those who would obstruct the benefits 
of the free enterprise system to the 
vast majority of Americans for their 
own personal greed and benefit. Such 
has historically been the case with 
banks and money markets. 
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We have always had State usury 
laws in this country and usury laws 
have been a deep part of the entire 
Western culture. Historically, they 
have been necessary for a healthy 
economy and, although some have 
argued strongly against them, it is my 
judgment that the public interest is 
best served by correcting the defects 
pointed out by the critics, but main- 
taining the basic concept. So it is, I be- 
lieve, with the bill I have introduced. 
It supersedes many diverse State laws 
which over the years in many cases 
have become archaic anyway and in 
light of the current economic upheav- 
al might as well not be on the books. 
With the interstate nature of the flow 
of money and commerce, a uniform 
national usury law is essential and cer- 
tainly this is the appropriate time to 
enact it. 

The text of the bill is as follows: 

H.R. 4826 


A bill to reduce interest rates by limiting 
the rate of interest which the United 
States Government may pay on debt obli- 
gations issued by the United States and by 
establishing a national indexed usury ceil- 
ing. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act may be cited as the “Interest Rate 

Reform Act of 1981”. 

Sec. 2. (a)(1) No officer or employee of the 
United States may sell any debt obligation 
of the United States, or of any agency or in- 
strumentality of the United States, bearing 
interest at a rate, or at a discount from face 
value, yielding a rate of return greater than 
fifteen percent or one-fourth of one percent 
less than the average auction price for 
Treasury bills at the auction held the week 
prior to the date of the enactment of this 
Act, whichever is greater. 

(2) After such date, such maximum inter- 
est rate or yield shall be reduced by one- 
fourth of one percent per week until such 
maximum interest rate or yield is four per- 
cent greater than the increase, expressed as 
a percentage, in the Consumer Price Index 
during the most recent twelve month period 
preceding the sale of the debt obligation in- 
volved for which figures are available. 

(b) After reaching the point where such 
maximum rate or yield is four percent 
greater than the increase in the Consumer 
Price Index during the period described in 
subsection (a)(2), all such officers and em- 
ployees shall maintain such maximum inter- 
est rate or yield at such level. 

Sec. 3. (a) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the maximum legal rate of in- 
terest shall be not greater than six percent 
above the currently effective rate provided 
in section 2. 

(bX1) All contracts and assurances for the 
loan or forbearance in money or other thing 
of value at more than the legal rate of inter- 
est are void as to the excess of interest over 
the legal rate of interest. 

(2) The principal, with legal rate of inter- 
est, may be recovered on any such contract 
or assurance, but not the excess of interest. 
Such excess of interest, if already paid, may 
be recovered from the lender or forbearer 
even though payment was made to an as- 
signee. If the lender or forbearer refuses, 
before suit is brought, a tender of the prin- 
cipal with legal rate of interest or refuses a 
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demand by the borrower for the refund of 
any excess interest already collected, such 
lender or forbearer shall pay the costs and 
attorneys fees incurred by the debtor in the 
prosecution or defense of any suit brought 
with regard to the contract or assurance. 

(3) A court having jurisdiction may grant 
equitable or declaratory relief for any such 
excess of interest and to that end may 
compel the necessary discovery from the 
lender or forbearer. 

(c) Subsections (a) and (b) shall not apply 
with respect to any one or more contracts or 
assurances which do not exceed a total of 
$2,500 or which do exceed a total of 
$500,000 made to any person or business 
entity, including related or affiliated per- 
sons or business entities, within any 180 day 
period. 

(dX1) No person may hereafter plead or 
set up the taking of more than the legal 
rate of interest as a defense to any action 
brought against such person to recover dam- 
ages on, or to enforce payment of or other 
remedy on any mortgage, bond, note, or 
other obligation executed or assumed by 
such person, except that this section shall 
not apply to any action which is now pend- 
ing or to any suit or action instituted subse- 
quent to the date of the enactment of this 
Act upon any mortgage, bond, note, or other 
obligation executed or assumed by such 
person prior to the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 

(2) This Act shall not prevent any State or 
territory of the United States from allowing 
such defenses or imposing criminal sanc- 
tions with regard to contracts or assurances 
bearing interest or yielding a rate of return 
greater than twice the legal rate of interest 
calculated under section 2 as of the effective 
date of such contract or assurance. 

Sec. 4. All references to interest rates and 
yields in sections 2 and 3 mean simple inter- 
est annualized over a one-year period. 

Sec. 5. A reasonable charge for origination 
fees, finder’s fees, delinquency fees and 
commissions, and actual costs of recording 
and filing fees and of documentary and in- 
tangible taxes shall not be considered inter- 
est under this Act.e 


WPPSS TO CLOSE TWO NUCLEAR 
PROJECTS THIS WEEK 


HON. DON BONKER 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


e@ Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Public Power Supply 
System is deciding this week how best 
to shut down two of its five partially 
built nuclear power plants in Washing- 
ton State. 

The Supply System will either 
mothball the projects to permit, it will 
be said, studies of their future to pro- 
ceed in an orderly manner, or the proj- 
ects will be canceled. There are many 
who feel that they will never be com- 
pleted in either case. 

Northeast utilities, 


major electric 
consumers, and WPPSS turned to 
these options after the latest esti- 
mates of the costs of completing the 
two plants—a staggering $11.8 billion— 
showed that they had outstripped the 
financing capacity of the region and 
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the patience of Wall Street analysts. 
The region’s ratepayers now face truly 
enormous construction bills. 

Ironically, the two plants were big 
factors in their own demise. During 
their 4-year construction history, costs 
skyrocketed, rising more than 500 per- 
cent since they were first announced 
and 300 percent after construction 
commenced. Retail electricity price 
projections rose, too, and energy fore- 
casters knew that higher prices would 
make energy conservation more at- 
tractive. They gradually lowered their 
projections of the Northwest’s power 
needs, and much of the justification 
for building the two plants, which 
have a combined capacity of nearly 
2,500 megawatts, simply evaporated. 

Now the Northwest is stuck with two 
large nuclear plants that are 22 and 13 
percent, respectively, complete. They 
represent investments of $2.25 billion 
and would require hundreds of mil- 
lions of additional dollars for complete 
cancellation. 

The outlook for finishing them is 
quite bleak. WPPSS and the region’s 
electric utility industry ignored critics 
of the plants for too long. In February 
1979 I seriously questioned the wisdom 
of pressing ahead with the entire five- 
plant program. Had my advice been 
heeded then, termination of these two 
plants would have saved the region 
most of a $3 billion debt—savings to 
the ratepayers or money which could 
be supporting energy conservation 
programs, renewable energy resource 
development and other cost-effective 
actions to address the region’s energy 
needs. Instead, that investment is sit- 
ting idle. 

The Northwest must now be on 
guard to avoid a repeat of this tragic 
fiasco. The entities and individuals 
who decide to build big powerplants 
and who oversee their construction 
must be held more accountable to the 
ratepayers who must foot the bills. 

Initiative 394, which will be on the 
Washington State ballot on November 
3, is one option. It would require voter 
approval of public utility bonds for 
major power projects; it would not 
create the electric power doomsday in 
the State that some of its opponents 
are fond of predicting. 

Although the initiative is not likely 
to make big powerplant construction 
any easier, it should make it better by 
enhancing accountability. If Washing- 
ton voters give themselves this task, 
they undoubtedly will not have much 
patience with construction misman- 
agement and needless cost overruns, 
but I think they can be trusted to rec- 
ognize legitimate power needs and to 
authorize expenditures to meet those 
needs. 

The Northwest has entered an era of 
unprecedented power cost increases. 
Electric utility accountability has 
never been more important; it deserves 
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thoughtful debate and reasoned analy- 
sis. Everyone would be better served if 
critics of the initiative would take that 
approach and drop the misleading 
rhetoric that has been all too preva- 
lent in their campaign thus far. 

The painful sessions at WPPSS this 
week show that the issues at stake are 
much too important to do otherwise.e 


REDUCTION IN FORCE 
HON. WALTER E. FAUNTROY 


OF WASHINGTON, D.C. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


e Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, 
during his budget announcement in 
March of this year, President Reagan 
stated that $1.3 billion would be saved 
as a result of reductions in Federal 
personnel, including $400 million in 
savings for fiscal year 1981. More re- 
cently, the White House has indicated 
that it expects to reduce the Federal 
Government's payroll by some 75,000 
employees. 

These statements have caused alarm 
to rush through the ranks of Federal 
employees. While many of these em- 
ployees have already felt the blow of 
the President's reduction in force pro- 
gram and many more can expect a 
similar fate, the full impact is still un- 
certain. 

In recent weeks, my office has been 
besieged with complaints from victims 
and potential victims of the RIF. 
Long-term career Government serv- 
ants, employees with families and 
other obligations, and even war veter- 
ans have felt the pinch of the RIF. 

Lives are being disrupted, unemploy- 
ment is increasing, and still, the White 
House has been unclear as to how far 
and how deep these cuts will go. 

Various figures, ranging from 4,000 
to 10,000 have been used to describe 
the number of job losses to date in the 
Washington metropolitan area. Our 
Federal Government Service Task 
Force is expected to produce reason- 
ably firm figures in short order. The 
losses however are growing. 

Just yesterday, a Vietnam veteran 
with 10 years service to our Govern- 
ment came to my office. He has been 
RIF’d by the Drug Enforcement 
Agency. Three employees of the De- 
partment of Health and Human Serv- 
ices also came, uncertain of their 
future. Two of them have been em- 
ployed with the Federal Government 
for 26 years each, and the other had 
been employed for 15 years. They 
have received a general RIF notice ef- 
fective October 31, and may be forced 
to suddenly compete in the private 
sector for jobs after a career of Gov- 
ernment service. 

To confront this mounting problem, 
I have today introduced a bill to pro- 
vide possible relief to individuals 
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whose lives, livelihoods, and families 
are threatened by this unclear, appar- 
ently arbitrary RIF program now un- 
derway. 

This bill has three major provisions: 

1. It requires that the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget establish, main- 
tain, and distribute a National Regis- 
ter of RIF’d employees. 

2. It disallows the heads of Federal 
agencies or departments from appoint- 
ing persons to positions in those agen- 
cies or departments if qualified RIF’d 
individuals are available for the posi- 
tions. This feature in effect provides a 
right of first refusal to affected em- 
ployees, and 

3. It provides for appeal to the 
courts in the event a RIF'd individual 
is not satisfied that a determination 
by an agency or department head is in 
compliance with the provisions of the 
bill. 

This bill goes further than current 
laws and regulations in that it virtual- 
ly guarantees a RIF'd individual a job 
if an agency or department decides to 
hire someone. 

Under the current system: re-em- 
ployment priority lists are kept, em- 
ployee displacement programs oper- 
ate, bumping and preference proce- 
dures are available such as veteran's 
preference, but there is no re-employ- 
ment as a matter of right. Under my 
bill, if anyone is hired, it will have to 
be a qualified RIF'd individual. 

Other legislation designed to com- 
plement this bill is now under serious 
consideration. For example, I am 
aware that entry level and low-level 
service jobs are perhaps hardest hit by 
the RIF. Security guards, food-service 
employees, and others have little or no 
recourse. 

The work that these types of Feder- 
al employees have performed is now 
contracted out in large measure to 
large corporations. The savings to the 
Government is highly questionable. I 
am considering legislation to either 
freeze this approach or to allow it only 
where there is a clear and demonstra- 
ble savings to the Government. 

Hopefully this bill and others which 
may be introduced will help to reduce 
the doubt, remove the uncertainty, 
and ease the pain of a seemingly out- 
of-control Federal personnel reduction 
program. 

Thank you. 


PETITION TO OUST SECRETARY 
OF THE INTERIOR 


HON. DICK CHENEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


e Mr. CHENEY. Mr. Speaker, mem- 
bers of the Sierra Club recently visited 
Washington to deliver a petition call- 
ing for the removal of James Watt as 
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Secretary of the Interior. I personally 
think James Watt is doing a fine job 
and would like to insert into the 
REcorD a resolution recently adopted 
by Outdoors Unlimited, Inc., in sup- 
port of the Secretary. 


RESOLUTION OF OUTDOORS UNLIMITED, INC., 
KAYSVILLE, UTAH 


Whereas our nation has enunciated a 
policy of energy self-sufficiency, but until 
recent months has pursued policies that 
killed the ability to accomplish this goal; 
and 

Whereas extreme national policies of un- 
realistic regulation and control have created 
unneeded, unnecessary cost for the consum- 
ers of food, fiber, and mineral products; and 

Whereas the environmental societies have 
personalized and emotionalized a nation- 
wide aggression against Secretary of Interi- 
or, James Watt; and 

Whereas these same organizations have 
used this personal attack against a man, his 
philosophies, and his religion to gain mem- 
bership for their groups; and 

Whereas Outdoors Unlimited, Inc., a mul- 
tiple use organization representing over 
5,000 members and affiliates, firmly believes 
that issues and decisions of national policy 
should be determined one at a time, based 
upon facts and accomplished results; and 

Whereas the aggressive actions of the 
preservationist societies are tending to make 
a symbol of Jim Watt which makes it diffi- 
cult to debate issues on their merit, each in 
turn; 

Now therefore by it resolved by Outdoors 
Unlimited, Inc. assembled at its annual 
meeting that we compliment President 
Reagan on his program of wise and common 
sense useage of natural resources in the 
West and for his public support of Secretary 
Watt; and 

Be it further resolved that we support the 
administration by the Secretary of Interior 
in all of those policies which are designed to 
accomplish responsible sustained multiple 
use management of western public lands 
and the water and natural resources found 
thereon; and 

Be it further resolved that we support 
Secretary Watt in his administration of this 
policy, but encourage the Secretary to give 
greater attention to the public presentation 
of the administration goals and policies for 
public land management; and 

Be it further resolved that copies of this 
resolution be sent to President Ronald 
Reagan, to Secretary of Interior James 
Watt, and to the Governors and members of 
Congress in the public land states. 

Dated this 10th day of October, 1981.@ 


EXPLORING NEW APPROACHES 
TO ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


HON. RICHARD A. GEPHARDT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


e Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, this 
past weekend, Democratic officials 
from every level of government and all 
parts of the country came together in 
Baltimore to discuss the crucial issues 
confronting not only our party, but 
the Nation as a whole. 
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As the first meeting of the Demo- 
cratic Strategy Council, the sessions 
represented the inauguration of a 
unique effort to seek policies to solve 
our many complex problems. The 
weekend was no love-in, but did foster 
constructive debate on the directions 
the country should take to meet the 
challenges of the 1980's. 

A major topic of discussion, of 
course, was the future of our economy. 
Along with the distinguished gentle- 
man from Colorado, Mr. WIRTH, I of- 
fered to the council a draft economic 
policy statement to provide a frame- 
work for debate on this fundamental 
issue. It is our hope that it will encour- 
age discussion and help create a clear 
Democratic economic strategy. I want 
to call it to the attention of my col- 
leagues, and insert it in the RECORD at 
this point. 

ExPLORING NEW APPROACHES TO ECONOMIC 

DEVELOPMENT 

America cannot solve the complex prob- 
lems of the 1980's with the simplistic eco- 
nomic nostrums of the 1920's. 

In the post-war period, America's econo- 
my, and the world’s, have undergone 
changes as profound as those that trans- 
formed our nation from an agrarian econo- 
my in the 19th century to a manufacturing 
power in the 20th. 

New centers of resources and power have 
emerged around the world: trading nations 
of Japan and southeast Asia; OPEC w;th its 
petrodollars and stranglehold over world 
energy supplies; a re-vitalized western Euro- 
pean economic community and Euro-curren- 
cy market; strategically important mineral- 
rich, developing nations and new industrial 
giants like Brazil. 

Increasingly, America's economic future is 
tied to others in a global economy of multi- 
national corporations, new forms of money, 
and electronic transfers of funds that cross 
national boundaries. Our level of imports 
and exports increased ten-fold in the last 
decade, Today one American job in seven 
depends directly on our exports. 

Changes bring new challenges. Once the 
undisputed master of world trade, America 
is under challenge in developing markets 
around the world by technologically ad- 
vanced, aggressive trading nations from Asia 
to Latin America. Yet our productivity, per- 
sonal savings, and capital investment are 
lagging behind our principal competitors. 

At home, we have witnessed changes 
equally profound. Nearly 90 percent of the 
new jobs created in the last 10 years were in 
the service industry. Two-thirds of the 
American workforce today is engaged in of- 
fering services of some kind rather than 
producing manufactured goods. That per- 
centage is growing. More than 50 percent of 
our gross national product is now derived 
from the development, storage, processing, 
and dissemination of information. 

We also face demographic changes, with 
profound implications for future economic 
growth. The Baby Boom and the massive 
influx of women into our workforce is slow- 
ing down. In the future, we will see fewer 
new workers entering our economy and 
more workers staying longer, thus bringing 
new challenges of training and re-training 
to the fore. 

At the same time, unemployment among 
minorities is at a record high, betraying the 
promise of equal opportunity. Hundreds of 
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thousands of unemployed minority youths 
are threatening to become a permament un- 
derclass. 

Underlying all of these changes in our 
economy is a condition traditional economic 
theory said could not occur— persistent stag- 
flation the combination of both high infla- 
tion and unemployment that has sapped our 
economic vitality for more than a decade, 
robbing millions of Americans of the oppor- 
tunity for productive work, security, and 
hope in the future. 

The only genuinely new approach offered 
by the Republican party today is the funda- 
mental contradiction between its fiscal and 
monetary policy. This Administration cou- 
pled deep, across-the-board tax cuts, aimed 
at generating high levels of growth, with 
tight monetary targets and high interest 
rates which reduce the capacity of our econ- 
omy to grow. What is gained by fiscal stimu- 
lus is denied by monetary restraint and 
thoroughly confused by defense and energy 
policy. But, as if in an economic shell game, 
the Reagan Administration proclaims with a 
straight face targets of 13 percent nominal 
economic growth side-by-side with monetary 
targets of 3% to 6 percent—seemingly oblivi- 
ous to this fundamental contradiction. 

We can expect that the Administration 
will increasingly substitute exhortations of 
faith for economic policy, and in the coming 
months will step up the rhetoric of blame, 
pointing the finger at scapegoats—the Con- 
gress and even Wall Street—when its eco- 
nomic policies were to fail. But even if all its 
policies were to work, the Administration is 
heading us toward an economic era whose 
time has passed. 

The Democratic Party cannot shrink from 
the responsiblity to lead. A dynamic, ex- 
panding American economy, with stable 
prices, remains the surest engine of social 
progress and increased opportunity for all 
our people and the fundamental guarantor 
of American national security and strength. 

In the 1930's, the Democratic Party led 
our nation in meeting the challenge of 
world-wide economic depression and col- 
lapse. Franklin Roosevelt's leadership ush- 
ered in a generation of growth, prosperity, 
and increased security in America un- 
matched in world history. The Deomcratic 
Party must meet the new challenges of our 
economic age today with equal boldness, in- 
novation, creativity, and leadership. 

Our challenge is not just to relieve the 
symptoms of our current economic difficul- 
ties—double-digit interest rates, high infla- 
tion, and widespread joblessness—as impor- 
tant as those goals are. We must rebuild and 
re-invigorate America’s productive capacity. 
We must foster a technological revolution in 
every sector of our economy, from the new 
high-tech growth industries to our aging in- 
dustrial base. We must restore America’s 
competitive edge around the world and reas- 
sert American economic leadership. 


CONSENSUS POLITICS: BUSINESS, LABOR, AND 
GOVERNMENT 

Nearly every industrialized democracy, in- 
cluding our principal trading partners and 
competitors, has inaugurated new patterns 
of cooperation among business, labor, and 
government to marshal the national re- 
sources and investment behind increased 
productivity, economic development, and 
growth, This Administration’s policies are 
setting such an effort back by a generation, 
poisoning labor-business relations, and for 
the first time in 50 years, barring organized 
labor from a meaningful role in our national 
dialogue. 
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Clearly, America must move beyond old 
antagonism to a new era of cooperation 
among business, labor, and government— 
from the shop floor to national develop- 
ment projects—in the interest of national 
growth. We must learn from, encourage, 
and build upon successful developments in 
new labor-management cooperation. And we 
must confirm that, in the coming decades, 
there is a significant public role in the de- 
velopment of all of our economic resources. 
The government has a major role to play— 
this role must be carefully thought 
through, defined and constructed, 

A consensus-based approach can harness 
the resources and unique contributions of 
all sectors in our society: the capital invest- 
ment of business; the enormous resources of 
pension funds; the role of government; a 
commitment by business and labor to re- 
strain inflationary costs and contract settle- 
ments; and a balanced commitment to main- 
tain environmental health and safety stand- 
ards. 


FOSTERING A TECHNOLOGICAL REVOLUTION TO 
INCREASE PRODUCTIVITY 


A technological revolution will take place 
in the next two decades as certainly as the 
industrial revolution occurred during the 
18th and 19th centuries. We want to speed 
its arrival and harness its potential. 

We must assure that resources flow into 
the new, rapidly expanding industries of the 
future in which America retains an interna- 
tional competitive lead—computers, tele- 
communications, agriculture, photovoltaics, 
health research, and bio-technology. And we 
must encourage the application of new tech- 
nology to America’s aging industrial base. 

We will only achieve those goals by care- 
ful targeting of our tax and economic poli- 
cies. A Democratic alternative must reward 
research and development, risk-taking by 
small business, industrial productivity and 
investment, and discourage non-productive 
speculation. 

The new information and idea-intensive 
high-tech and service industries provide in- 
creasing numbers of new jobs for American 
workers and must continue to outdistance 
their competitors, who are posing an in- 
creasing challenge especially in the bur- 
geoning international marketplace. To a 
large extent our future economic growth de- 
pends upon our attention to this sector. 

To accelerate the pace of innovation in 
these growth industries the tax code should 
encourage greater investment in high tech- 
nology and information industries. We must 
address the special difficulties these indus- 
tries face in forming capital investment be- 
cause of enormous risks and the lack of 
compensating incentives. 

At a minimum, perverse tax incentives 
that steer capital into less productive invest- 
ments must be neutralized. Real capital for- 
mation, rather than incentives for mergers, 
will better reflect the present trends toward 
innovation, decentralization, productivity 
and job creation. 

Because small business plays such a criti- 
cal role in promoting innovation, high tech- 
nology, and new ideas and jobs, we must de- 
velop special incentives to assist small busi- 
ness to acquire necessary capital. 

The remainder of this century brings the 
challenges of modernizing our industrial ca- 
pacity in an information age, and competing 
with increasingly aggressive foreign busi- 
nesses. We must respond with a concerted 
national effort to retool our industrial base, 
and transfer the fruits of the technological 
revolution to our basic manufacturing in- 
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dustries. We must encourage the strong 
trend toward the export of our national 
“thoughtware” to the world, just as we have 
encouraged the export of manufactured 
products in the past. 

Today, most of American industry oper- 
ates on a base of capital stock designed for a 
period of cheap energy that will never 
return. This reality dictates that we cannot 
ignore the advances made in alternative 
energy strategies. A balanced national 
energy program, including solar, conserva- 
tion, and other alternatives is imperative for 
our national economy as well as for our 
international security. 


PROMOTING BASIC RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


To restore America’s competitive edge and 
to promote the productivity gains essential 
for economic growth and lower inflation, we 
must support sharply increased research 
and development. American ingenuity and 
innovation have always spearheaded Ameri- 
can economic leadership; in the future 
world economy, this leadership will be even 
more important, 

Managers of industry must look beyond 
their quarterly balance sheets; labor leaders 
must embrace technological change in 
return for a more productive, full-employ- 
ment economy; government must expand its 
leading role as a catalyst for basic research 
and development. 

Our government's past investments in sci- 
ence, in the space program, and in basic 
physical and bio-medical research have 
helped propel America’s high technology in- 
dustry to world leadership. To reduce this 
commitment now, as the Republican Admin- 
istration has done, when these investments 
hold the key to our future economic growth, 
is simply irresponsible. 

THE WORK FORCE IN A CHANGING NATIONAL 

ECONOMY 


The Department of Labor reports that the 
United States dropped from second to sev- 
enth in the measured “skill endowment” of 
our workers, At a time when other nations 
maintain continuing commitments to train 
and develop their work force, this Adminis- 
tration’s answer to job displacement is to 
reduce incentives for the working poor, 
slash programs for training, and starve na- 
tional institutions of higher education. 

An economy changing as radically and as 
rapidly as ours must pioneer new ways to 
train and retrain American workers. Tax 
credits and other incentives should be used 
to encourage management, labor and com- 
munities to train existing work forces to 
master new employment opportunities. The 
evidence is clear that there is no dearth of 
new business starts in the United States. 
What is needed is a concerted effort to com- 
bine these with retrained work forces and 
existing infrastructures of schools, hospi- 
tals, transportation, and other expensive 
public services. 

ATTACKING STRUCTURAL UNEMPLOYMENT 

While we dedicate our energies and efforts 
towards workers in transition, we must also 
reaffirm our commitment to remove the 
barriers which have set apart far too many 
Americans—particularly minority youths— 
from any role in a productive work force. 
Hundreds of thousands of young people in 
our nation have never held a job. Many of 
these young people cannot read and write at 
all. Unless this pattern is reversed, we can 
anticipate increasing public disillusionment 
with our education system, and increased 
costs to the economy. Reform now, harness- 
ing the resources and commitment of busi- 
ness, labor, and government, must be part of 
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a national commitment to basic skill train- 
ing. The imperatives of the future will not 
tolerate neglect of our nation’s young. 


INVESTING IN PHYSICAL CAPITAL 


The physical infrastructure of our nation 
is rapidly deteriorating. For example, one in 
five bridges needs to be replaced, more than 
one-half the nation's roads are in disrepair; 
America is losing billions of dollars in coal 
exports because of massive bottlenecks in 
our harbors and ports. In these times of aus- 
terity, difficult decisions have to be made as 
to what investments are made at what levels 
of government and what should be made 
privately. 

PROMOTING FISCAL DISCIPLINE 


Clearly, no strategy for restoring Ameri- 
ca's competitive edge abroad and revitaliz- 
ing productivity at home can be successful 
unless it controls the inflationary spiral 
that has crippled our economy. The most 
important immediate signal government can 
send to financial markets about its serious- 
ness to control inflation is fiscal discipline. 
A helpful set of guidelines was outlined by 
the House Democratic Caucus in its state- 
ment of April 8, 1981. 

Fiscal and tax policy should be coordinat- 
ed with a clear understanding of the impli- 
cations for the deficit. The Administration's 
Kemp-Roth tax bill threatens massive defi- 
cits, record interest rates, and continuing in- 
flationary pressures. 

Tax policy must be fair. Tax reduction 
should be targetted to those most injured 
by inflation and coming payroll tax in- 
creases, and toward our broader national 
economic goals: greater savings, greater 
equity, and economic growth. 


ATTACKING INFLATION AT ITS ROOTS 


Restrictive monetary policy cannot be tol- 
erated as the country’s only anti-inflation 
program. We cannot assume that fortunate 
weather and depressed world oil prices will 
continue to discourage price hikes. And we 
cannot depend on sharply increased defense 
expenditures to order a rapidly changing 
world economy. 

A serious assault on inflation must attack 
the inflationary spiral at its roots: our de- 
clining productivity, the escalating wage- 
price spiral, and our massive dependence on 
foreign oil. 

In today’s discussion, we have augmented 
the dialogue concerning the inevitable 
trends driving our economy. As outlined 
above, it is imperative that we explore a va- 
riety of new strategies to re-invigorate 
American productivity and restore our na- 
tion’s competitive edge abroad. 

The wage-price spiral, spurred by fears of 
continuing inflation, feeds on itself and 
feeds the fires of inflation. It becomes a 
self-fulfilling prophecy as wages chase 
rising prices and prices rise to reflect the in- 
creased labor costs. Increased productivity is 
the long-range answer to keeping inflation 
under control, but we must address as well 
the incentives in our system that encourage 
prices and wages to escalate out of control. 
As the House Democratic Caucus said in its 
statement of Economic Principles, “Our 
nation needs an incomes policy: a flexible 
set of methods for combatting inflationary 
wage and price trends.” Here again we can 
apply the needed template of consensus gov- 
ernment. 

Such a policy can only be devised with the 
cooperation of business, labor, and govern- 
ment. This Administration has so poisoned 
relations with organized labor that its lead- 
ers resigned from the Council on Productivi- 
ty and called for a protest on Solidarity 
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Day. We need to again explore the potential 
of equitable and effective incomes policies. 
And obviously such exploration will occur 
only under Democratic leadership. 

Finally, only a resident of another planet 
could fail to see the effects of foreign oil 
pricing decisions on America’s inflation rate 
this past decade. This nation cannot remain 
dangerously dependent on foreign oil for 
decades to come without risking all of its 
prospects for economic recovery on the 
future of an unstable, volatile part of the 
world. 

This Administration seems bent on sys- 
tematically dismantling all of the incentives 
for energy conservation and production of 
alternative fuels that a Democratic Presi- 
dent and Congress enacted over the last 
four years. A serious program to reduce in- 
flation must include a serious program to 
reduce dependence on OPEC oil. The Demo- 
cratic Party must continue to support a bal- 
anced energy program to help achieve these 
goals. 

UPHOLDING AMERICA’S VALUES 


No American economic program—any 
more than a foreign policy—can long endure 
without the support and trust of the Ameri- 
can people. And no program will win that 
trust that betrays the values on which 
America is based. 

In every period of national challenge in 
our history, the American people have been 
willing to sacrifice—so long as they under- 
stood that sacrifice would be fairly shared. 
This Administration has drawn a safety net 
for the most privileged and powerful in 
American society, while middle-income fam- 
ilies, the needy, older citizens, minorities, 
children from poorer homes, have all fallen 
through. We must continue to defend those 
most in need and insist that sacrifices be 
shared equitably. 

This nation can meet the challenge of na- 
tional recovery without losing its values. We 
can, and we must, maintain the momentum 
of increased opportunity for minorities and 
women. Equal rights is no threat to econom- 
ic growth; its a 200-year-old promise of the 
American Constitution. We can, and we 
must, maintain the standards of a decent so- 
ciety to those who need our assistance and 
our aid. We need not turn away from the 
noblest impulses in our national character. 
We need not be hard-hearted to be hard- 
nosed. 

Finally, we must not permit America to 
become divided into separate and unequal 
societies. Our enduring strength has been 
our unity, and only as one people, united in 
common cause, can we restore America’s 
economic strength.e 


SOCIAL SECURITY PROBLEMS 
HON. CARROLL HUBBARD, JR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


@ Mr. HUBBARD. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the major challenges that Congress 
faces is how to come to grips with the 
problems of the social security system. 
Mr. George H. Keller, Jr., of 636 Coun- 
try Club Lane, Hopkinsville, Ky., a 
city that I represent, has written me 
concerning £ number of ideas that he 
has on how to preserve the integrity 
of the system. I believe that Mr. 
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Keller’s letter is one which should be 
shared with my colleagues and I wish 
to do so at this time. The letter fol- 
lows: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HUBBARD: The prob- 
lems of the Social Security System are of 
concern to all of us who depend on its bene- 
fits or who will depend on them. I know you 
are concerned with preserving the integrity 
of the System. Changes must be made—that 
much is clear. In seeking ways to guarantee 
that integrity, I suggest you give consider- 
ation to the following: 

(1) Benefits now being received, regardless 
of what they may be, represent the moral 
obligation of the government and should be 
continued for those presently receiving 
those benefits. Cuts should be phased in 
and apply only to future recipients. The 
President in his recent address used very 
clever language that could be interpreted as 
a pledge to either retain cuts in minimum 
benefits as approved by the Congress or re- 
store them. This is an issue about which 
there should be no ambiguity. Anyone who 
received benefits of any kind a month ago 
should continue to receive them. Congress 
can act to guarantee that—just as it has 
acted to deny the minimum payments. That 
action must be reversed. I trust you will sup- 
port such action. The ending of future mini- 
mum payments to future beneficiaries, the 
educational benefits, etc. should be phased 
in with significant lead time so as to be as 
non-disruptive as possible. 

(2) There should be a reappraisal of the 
basis upon which the inflation rate used as 
a base for determining cost of living incre- 
ments is determined. The new guide should 
be one that more accurately reflects the 
actual inflation rate experienced by retired 
persons, This would result in savings at es- 
sentially no penalty to the recipients. 

(3) If the retirement age is raised, and it 
probably should be, then care should be 
taken to provide for early retirement based 
upon legitimate disability with no penalty. 

(4) A modest increase in the tax rate cou- 
pled with reasonable savings measures 
would be entirely acceptable to me, and the 
polls indicate it would be to the majority of 
Americans. I have read that a 1.5% increase 
in the tax now would offset all projected 
deficits. With some netted savings, the in- 
crease could probably be on the order of .5- 
.15% and would be preferable to large reduc- 
tions in benefits and breaking faith with 
present recipients. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE H. KELLER. JR.6 


GEORGE WILL: WHO IS OUR 
MIDEAST “PILLAR”? 


HON. TOM LANTOS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 22, 1981 
@ Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
our most respected commentators— 
and as I understand it one of the 
President’s favorite political writers— 
analyzed the question of the Saudi 
arms sale with exceptional clarity and 
insight. I commend Mr. Will for his 
penetrating piece and commend the 
following article to my colleagues: 

Wao Is Our MIDEAST “PILLAR”? 


As a bass fisherman casting with light line 
and a high wind, I have produced some 
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dreadful snarls. But I have rarely seen any- 
thing as snarled as the AWACS argument. 
The argument is less about hardware than 
about the suspicion that there is afoot a 
radical reorientation of U.S. policy. It is 
about how much weight the Saudi regime 
can bear. And it is about adopting the Saudi 
approach to peace, which means accommo- 
dating the group the Saudis sponsor, the 
PLO. 


Regarding AWACS, the Administration 
has entangled a sensible question (how can 
we protect Saudi Arabia?) with a nutty 
question (how can we make Saudi Arabia 
the center of American policy in the Middle 
East?). The Administration downgraded 
Sadat by elevating the Saudis to a “pillar” 
of U.S. policy. The Shah was a pillar. So was 
Sadat. Now Saudi Arabia is called a pillar. 
That reminds me of Lincoln’s lesson: if you 
call a tail a leg, how many legs has a dog 
got? Five? No, four, because calling a tail a 
leg does not make it a leg. In any debate 
about which nation can be counted as a 
pillar, it cannot hurt to notice the obvious: 
Israel is the only nation in the region where 
we know we can land a plane tomorrow. 

A Partner? Grasping for ground for prais- 
ing the Saudis, the Administration cites the 
Saudi role in the most recent “settlement” 
in southern Lebanon. But that was a defeat 
for Israel. The Syrian missiles which precip- 
itated the crisis remain. 

The Administration says Saudi Arabia's 
moderation makes it a plausible partner in a 
“strategic consensus.” But the Administra- 
tion says Saudi friendship is so tenuous it 
must be bought with AWACS. Perhaps 
Saudi Arabia’s policy is ambiguous, and it is 
so because Saudi Arabia's position is ambig- 
uous: for cultural reasons it cannot be pro- 
Soviet, but for political reasons it dare not 
be pro-American. However, the premise of 
the AWACS sale is that the Saudis want to 
be helpful. The sale needs a new premise 
unless the Saudis endorse the Camp David 
process and especially the multinational 
force for the Sinai. 

As Carter did with SALT II, Reagan chose 
to get into a game of “chicken” with Con- 
gress, thereby risking paralysis in govern- 
ment, discord in the country and disrespect 
in the world. He assumed that Congress, 
afraid of being blamed for that, would 
flinch. Reagan’s men must not have noted 
that, regarding SALT II, Congress did not 
flinch and was not blamed for the damage 
Carter caused. 

The Administration has chosen to poison 
our politics by impugning the motives of op- 
ponents, implying that they are craven 
about “the Israeli lobby.” This libel comes 
from people inexhaustibly obsequious 
toward a Saudi regime that molests U.S. in- 
terests while refusing even slight compro- 
mise to help the President out of the 
AWACS crisis his men have caused. 

At first, a reason for gritting one’s teeth 
and supporting the sale was to prevent the 
President’s Middle East policy from becom- 
ing a shambles. But a policy of treating 
Saudi Arabia as a pillar is inherently a 
shambles. A remaining reason for approving 
the sale is that if it is disapproved the Ad- 
ministration may spend three years offering 
abject apologies to the Saudis. 

Speaking of abjection, consider the mus- 
ings of ex-presidents Ford and Carter in 
favor of accommodating a terrorist organi- 
zation, the PLO. The musings are a remind- 
er of why Ford's Presidency made Carter’s 
Presidency possible, and why the country 
refused to renew either. In their airborne 
press conference, Carter was in character, 
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laying down the law about abstract “rights” 
and sermonizing about how Israel is violat- 
ing “the heritage of the Jews.” But Carter is 
consistent. The logic of his Administration’s 
initial policy of pushing for a ‘“‘comprehen- 
sive” settlement, which would have maxi- 
mized the leverage of the most extreme 
party at the table, pointed to an embrace of 
the PLO. Indeed, Sadat went to Jerusalem 
to derail Carter’s policy. But now Carter 
and Ford have retreated from solemn com- 
mitments. As presidents, Ford and Carter 
pledged that the United States would not 
deal with the PLO until the PLO acknowl- 
edges Israel’s right to exist. But now they 
have prepared the ground for the burial of 
those pledges. They have done so while they 
and the Reagan Administration (which 
should ponder the fates of Ford and Carter) 
urge Israel to trust U.S. reliability while the 
United States arms Israel's enemy. 

Keystone: Sadat’s death suggested that 
being America’s friend can be fatal. The Ad- 
ministration’s solicitousness toward Saudi 
Arabia suggests that a nation need not be 
friendly to garner the benefits of U.S. 
friendship. But if the Administration is de- 
termined to treat Saudi Arabia as the key- 
stone of U.S. policy, it must try to sanitize 
the PLO, which Saudi Arabia finances. Can- 
didate Reagan said: “Unlike President 
Carter, I have no hesitation branding the 
PLO as a terrorist organization.” President- 
elect Reagan said: “I think the PLO has 
proven that it is a terrorist organization.” 
Yet President Reagan allows the PLO to 
maintain an office in Washington. 

Regarding the PLO, Ford and Carter 
spoke the language of inevitability. An ap- 
proach to the PLO “has to happen,” it “has 
to take place.” (Ford), the dealings “have to 
be done” (Carter). But if accommodation of 
the PLO is, as Ford and Carter say, inevita- 
ble, the PLO has no need to abandon the 
terrorism and intransigence that have won 
it the status of an inevitability. Heaven pre- 
serve us from small minds bandying large 
notions of what history says “has to take 
place,” and playing fast and loose with the 
nation’s honor. Leaving honor aside, where 
it frequently has been left, let this be said: 
our ex-presidents are pushing Egypt toward 
radicalism and Israel toward South Viet- 
nam's fate. 

Bruno Kreisky, Austria's Chancellor, 
holds the Olympic record for fawning over 
the PLO, but even he was momentarily so- 
bered by the PLO statement about shaking 
the hand that pulled the trigger to kill 
Sadat. When Ford and Carter urged appeas- 
ing the PLO, they were flying home from 
the funeral of à man who opposed the PLO 
and paid with his life. They could have 
found a more tasteful time to advocate re- 
warding those who execrated Sadat while 
he lived and rejoiced at his death.e 


HUMAN RIGHTS—THE 
PHILIPPINES 


HON. DON BONKER 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


e Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, while 
the House was in recess during the Co- 
lumbus Day district work period, the 
Reagan administration sent another 
message to the repressors of the world. 
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At the Asian Development Bank the 
administration’s representative voted 
in favor of a $27 million loan to the 
Philippines. Before this action, the 
United States had been opposing by 
abstention nonbasic human needs mul- 
tilateral development bank loans to 
the Philippines because of that coun- 
try’s poor human rights record. 

For 8 years Marcos has relied on 
martial law, military force, imprison- 
ment of opponents, torture, corrup- 
tion, incomprehensible  plebiscites, 
rigged elections, attacks on the 
church, total control of the mass 
media, and the massive spending of 
borrowed funds to remain in power. 
The administration claims there have 
been improvements in the human 
rights record and Vice President Bush 
told Marcos at his inauguration, “We 
love your adherence to democratic 
principles and to the democratic proc- 
ess." 

No reputable group following events 
in that troubled land would agree with 
the administration's assessment and 
change of vote. All the laws and de- 
crees that institutionalize repression 
remain in force; and last June Cardi- 
nal Sin told members of the Catholic 
Bishop Conference of the Philippines 
that “the state is making a mockery of 
the constitutional provision regarding 
freedom of religion." 

Once again by its actions and its 
policies, the Reagan administration 
has alined the United States with a 
regime that is at war with its own 
people. When will our policymakers 
learn that dictators come and go but 
the people will remain. 

Three administrations—Nixon, Ford, 
and Carter—took great care not to en- 
dorse Marcos and maintained correct 
but distant relations with him. Only 
the future will tell whether the Philip- 
pines will go the way of other dicta- 
tors we have embraced. In the mean- 
tine, the people continue to suffer.e 


STRATEGIC DEFENSE PROGRAM 
HON. IKE SKELTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


e Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, a con- 
stituent of mine, Jerry Lovejoy, a re- 
tired Air Force captain with 21 years 
of service, recently wrote me concern- 
ing several elements of President Rea- 
gan's strategic program. I feel that his 
opinions, which are those of a person 
with expertise concerning strategic 
weapons systems and national defense, 
should be shared with the entire mem- 
bership of the House. I include ex- 
cerpts from a recent letter from Cap- 
tain Lovejoy: 

First, let me give you a little of my back- 
ground. I recently retired as a Captain from 
the United States Air Force after 21 years 
of service. My last four years were spent as 
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a Missile Combat Crew Commander and a 
Wing Command Post Controller at White- 
man AFB, Missouri. I am not suggesting 
that I am an expert on national defense, 
however, I do believe I have a much better 
understanding of President Reagan's deci- 
sion than the average American citizen. My 
opinions, therefore, are based on my recent 
air force assignment at Whiteman AFB, my 
personal feelings, and last, but not least, as 
a taxpayer. 

The underlying factor or bottom line re- 
garding our national defense is deterrence. 
Deterrence can be achieved many ways as 
we have seen and heard. I am saying Presi- 
dent Reagan's plan is the most logical, 
common sense approach looking at it from a 
military, budgetary, and environmental 
standpoint while still achieving a very high 
level of deterrence. 

The part of his plan which deals with up- 
grading and improving Command, Control 
and Communication is vital to the success of 
the plan and is the key to it all. The basic 
fact is this; upgrade and improve Command, 
Control and Communication and you have 
decreased vulnerability. By decreasing vul- 
nerability you have increased deterrence. 
Even though potential adversaries know 
where our missiles are located they can be 
assured that most will launch on tíme and 
on target. It is not necessary to implement 
an entirely new, astronomically costly 
system when using part of the existing 
system will accomplish exactly the same 
result, deterrence. 

Although I do not have a flying back- 
ground while in the air force I have been in 
Strategic Air Command for the past four 
years and do have an opinion on the portion 
of President Reagan's plan concerning the 
B-1 Bomber which I would like to also 
convey to you. It is very simple. The B-52 
has outlasted her time and to continue to 
have a strong Nuclear Triad Force we have 
got to get the ball rolling for a replacement 
bomber. It is my understanding that the 
Stealth Bomber is still too far from produc- 
tion to be of help anytime soon. Yes, it will 
be costly perfecting and building essentíally 
two bombers at the same time. The B-1 
should have been in our inventory today, 
but that's water under the bridge. The B-52 
will not (cannot) last waiting for the Stealth 
Bomber. The B-1 is the answer to fill the 
gap.e 


OIL MAN WANTS DEPARTMENT 
OF ENERGY 


HON. MICKEY LELAND 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


e Mr. LELAND. Mr. Speaker, I find 
and I think my colleagues will agree, 
that the administration has an avowed 
philosophy that deregulation policies 
are an important step toward meeting 
certain national goals. The deregula- 
tion of oil and the pending deregula- 
tion of gas are steps toward lessening 
our dependence on foreign oil sources. 
This national priority, as the adminis- 
tration refers to it, is in glaring con- 
trast to the administration's advoca- 
tion of the elimination of the Depart- 
ment of Energy. 

The Department of Energy, through 
centralized government planning, is 
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necessary to lessen our dependence on 
foreign oil sources. In order to coordi- 
nate research, disperse information, 
and implement effective long-range 
programs, the DOE must stay intact. 
We must remember the national prior- 
ity to lessen our dependence on for- 
eign oil sources when we are faced 
with legislation which contemplates 
the dismantling of the DOE. 

I have in my own State of Texas an 
excellent example of the DOE's effec- 
tiveness in reaching our national pri- 
ority of lessening our oil dependence. 
Mr. George Mitchell is chairman and 
president of Mitchell Energy and De- 
velopment Corp., the largest independ- 
ent oil operator participating in a 
DOE program that provides incentives 
to recover additional hydrocarbons 
from old reservoirs by injecting fluids 
or gases into them, otherwise called 
enhanced recovery—an invaluable re- 
source. 

These Federal incentive programs 
which the DOE effectively imple- 
ments, mean the difference between 
corporate profits and losses. We need 
centralized planning and long-range 
thinking in order to maintain these 
domestic profits. 

I do not doubt that there are serious 
problems with the DOE, nonetheless, 
we must not take the position of 
throwing the baby out with the bath 
water. 

Houston enjoys the reputation of 
having a flourishing economy where 
jobs are plentiful and economic oppor- 
tunity is on the upswing. Houston’s 
stable economy assures it of an even 
brighter future. The resources which 
promise these opportunities for Hous- 
ton are the oil, gas, and petrochemical 
industries. 

Mr. Mitchell must be accredited for 
an appreciable contribution to this af- 
fluence. Therefore, I offer this article 
as an illustration for my distinguished 
colleagues to consider: 

Loca. OIL MAN MITCHELL FEELS ENERGY 
DEPARTMENT SHOULD Not BE ScRAPPED 
(By James R. Pierobon) 

Not every Texas oil man is rejoicing over 
the proposed elimination of the Department 
of Energy. 

George P. Mitchell, chariman and presi- 
dent of Mitchell Energy & Development 
Corp., heeaquartered at the Woodlands 
north of Houston, strongly opposes Presi- 
dent Reagan's campaign promise to do away 
with the $11 billion agency because he says 
the country and the industry need a way to 
coordinate national energy policy. 

“We still need a focal point, some long- 
range thinking and some agency with the 
president's ear," Mitchell said. 

"Congress needs someone to supply 
energy scenarios during the next 10 years. 
We still have to have centralized govern- 
ment planning and unified concepts to make 
the whole thing fit together." 

Regan promised to surrender many of the 
DOE's responsibilities to the free market 
and appointed former South Carolina Gov. 
James B. Edwards as energy secretary to 
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assist in the first eradication of a Cabinet 
agency. 

Abolishing the DOE, a pain in the neck 
for many Texas energy companies since its 
creation four years ago, would translate into 
federal budget savings of approximately 
$1.7 billion in fiscal 1982 which began Oct. 
1. It is part of Reagan's bold effort to slash 
roughly $75 billion in federal spending and 
balance the budget by 1984. 

Already, Edwards has terminated about 
5,300 of the 20,000 DOE jobs. 

Many Energy Department employees and 
programs will not be eliminated but simply 
transferred to other agencies and units of 
the federal government. 

For instance, the building of atomic weap- 
ons, the strategic petroleum reserve and the 
DOE’s sizable research function all will con- 
tinue elsewhere, according to a spokeman 
for David Stockman, director of the Office 
of Management and Budget. 

Connie Stuart, a press aide to Edwards, 
said the petroleum reserve probably is 
headed for the Interior Department; re- 
search may be routed to the National Sci- 
ence Foundation; and atomic weapons will 
end up probably in the hands of the De- 
fense Department. H 

Mitchell, who has testified before congres- 
sional committees and served in an advisory 
capacity to governmental agencies, said if 
these responsibilities "filter through layers 
of another agency, we won't see the kinds of 
actions we need. They're not going to save 
that much money because they're going to 
scatter so many people and responsibilities 
to other departments. I think it's a mis- 
take." 

One of those “actions” would be a planned 
reaction to a cutoff of crude oil from the 
Middle East. That ever-present threat could 
become a reality if drastic acts, such as the 
assassination of Egypt’s President Anwar 
Sadat Tuesday, were to spread to neighbor- 
ing countries. 

In the wake of the Sadat slaying, oil ana- 
lysts said a new realignment of power in the 
Middle East would bode ill for the U.S. 
energy interests. 

"We've still got 10 years to break OPEC's 
back," Mitchell said. '"There's a good chance 
Saudi Arabia and the whole Mideast will go 
that way before 10 years are up. 

"I think Reagan should use DOE simply 
to coordinate certain functions with as little 
constraint on the private sector. Yet we 
have to make it fit into the total economy. 
Energy is a very important cornerstone. It's 
one of the greatest causes of inflation 
worldwide the last seven years. This world 
oil glut is only temporary, too," Mitchell 
added. 

In no uncertain terms, Mitchell consid- 
ered a leading spokesman for independent 
oil and gas producers, feels that the Energy 
Department should be retained as is. He 
thinks 10,000 of the remaining 14,700 jobs 
can be eliminated, leaving the rest up to the 
private sector. 

Unlike many Texas oil and gas companies, 
Mitchell has worked closely with DOE in 
the past and might have something to lose 
if the DOE is scrapped. 

Mitchell Energy is the largest independ- 
ent oil operator participating in a DOE pro- 
gram that provides incentives to recover ad- 
ditional hydrocarbons from old reservoirs 
by injecting fluids or gases into them, other- 
wise enhanced recovery. 

In the past, Mitchell has said federal in- 
centive programs can mean the difference 
between corporate profit and loss. He's gone 
to the federal well for funding on a smatter- 
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ing of other development efforts, including 
a $553,000 contribution in 1978 for a hy- 
draulic fracture treatment for a gas well in 
Limestone County, Texas, and a $5.5 million 
grant for two projects tapping natural gas 
reserves in the Appalachians. 

The DOE's Stuart said there is talk of re- 
instating the Energy Research and Develop- 
ment Administration as part of the reorga- 
nization. But it would be set up as a “less 
than Cabinet-level" agency. 

ERDA was created by former President 
Nixon in 1974 and abolished in 1976 by 
former President Ford. 

The legislation to formally abolish DOE 
won't go to Congress until late November or 
early December, Stuart said. Congress then 
is expected to take about five months to 
debate the issue and vote.e 


FOOD STAMP BLOCK GRANT 
PROGRAM FOR PUERTO RICO 


HON. JIM MATTOX 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


e Mr. MATTOX. Mr. Speaker, Tues- 
day I presented a statement of opposi- 
tion to the proposal to make a block 
grant to the government of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico in lieu of 
food stamp program participation by 
island residents. At that time I sug- 
gested the local government, instead 
of issuing stamps redeemable for food- 
stuffs, as the program is intended to 
do, might simply send checks to recipi- 
ents. 

A number of Members have since 
commented to me on that possibility, 
none favorably. While ignoring the 
basic intent of such a block grant and 
the primary purpose of the entire pro- 
gram so blatantly might seem hypo- 
thetical and even farfetched, I have 
been informed that that is precisely 
what is being considered by common- 
wealth officials. 

I do not oppose the block grant ap- 
proach, per se. A good argument could 
be made that local government should 
be allowed to formulate a local food 
stamp program to assist its needy indi- 
viduals according to local economic 
standards. However, turning what is 
basically a program to enhance nutri- 
tion into one that is merely a money 
welfare handout is quite another 
matter. I believe there are very few 
Members who would not strongly 
oppose such an idea. 

It is my understanding that the 
block-grant proposal includes require- 
ments that any locally devised pro- 
gram for Puerto Rico be approved by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. I think it 
only prudent that Congress be clearly 
on record as advising the Secretary 
that it is the intent of Congress that 
those grant funds be expended only in 
accordance with the basic principles of 
the food stamp program. Anything 
less would be a travesty and leave Con- 
gress and the administration open to 
justified criticism. Thank you.e 
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PACIFIC HOSPITAL OF LONG 
BEACH—THE FIRST 25 YEARS 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


e Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
year the Pacific Hospital of Long 
Beach marks 25 years of providing 
quality health care, community serv- 
ice, and civic involvement to the city 
and people of Long Beach, Calif. 

The hospital recently celebrated this 
auspicious occasion with a silver jam- 
boree, and many of those in attend- 
ance were present 25 years ago when 
the hospital opened. They were joined 
by physicians, staff, volunteers, board 
members, and friends of the hospital 
to commemorate the years of special 
caring and compassion that is em- 
bodied in the people who work at Pa- 
cific Hospital of Long Beach. 

To further highlight the importance 
of this 25th anniversary, the hospital's 
foundation is sponsoring a “Halloween 
happening," which will take place this 
Saturday, October 24. 

Because this event is such an excep- 
tional experience for the many who 
both work and receive care at Pacific 
Hospital, I would like to take just a 
few minutes of my colleagues' time, 
Mr. Speaker, in order to chronicle the 
history and nature of Pacific Hospital 
of Long Beach. 

The Pacific Hospital of Long Beach 
is a modern, 208 bed community non- 
profit hospital, providing medical, sur- 
gical, and ancillary services for both 
inpatients and outpatients. The hospi- 
tal’s specialties include opthalmology, 
geriatric care, and rehabilitation ther- 
apy. Their history of care to the com- 
munity stretches back to 1932, when a 
group of civic minded citizens and 
dedicated doctors banded together for 
the creation of the Pacific Clinic Hos- 
pital, the present hospital’s forerun- 
ner. The next addition came soon 
after, when Magnolia Hospital entered 
the fold in 1934. In 1944, Los Cerritos 
Maternity Hospital was acquired, and 
care to future mothers was expanded. 
Because of the growing need for addi- 
tional facilities, a formal, nonprofit 
corporation was formed the following 
year, and its duties were to provide for 
the planning and expansion of what is 
today called the Pacific Hospital of 
Long Beach. That dream was realized 
in 1956, when the present hospital 
opened. At that time it had a 92 bed 
capacity, but the city of Long Beach, 
recognizing the need for an ever larger 
hospital to cope with the huge popula- 
tion increase in the post World War II 
era, funded construction of a 96 bed 
addition which became operational in 
1961. 

Pacific Hospital's pride in its accom- 
plishment is evidenced by the com- 
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ments of Dr. Maurice Ikenberry, presi- 
dent of the hospital’s board of direc- 
tors. 

Pacific Hospital has always demonstrated 
a quest for excellence in patient care. No 
effort has been spared to provide the most 
modern equipment required by physicians 
and employees for the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of illness. 

Such words ring true—the hospital 
added its west wing as recently as June 
of 1978. While no beds were added, Pa- 
cific Hospital’s Intensive Care Unit 
has three eight-bed modules providing 
the most up-to-date equipment avail- 
able, as well as one of the finest lab- 
oratories in the city. Chief of staff, Dr. 
Fred Seligman has pointed out— 

Our progress will not stop with the com- 
pletion of the West Wing * * * we will con- 
tinue to strive for the finest personnel and 
equipment to meet the needs of the commu- 
nity. 

Other members of the hospital’s ad- 
ministrative staff echo his sentiments. 
William G. Hayter, chairman of the 
hospital’s foundation said: 

Pacific Hospital of Long Beach has taken 
an active role in holistic health, community 
service, and education. The quarterly eye 
forums, which are sponsored by the founda- 
tion are presented free of charge to the gen- 
eral public. These forums feature prominent 
opthalmologists speaking on diseases of the 
eye and their treatment. 

In addition to the eye forums, Mr. 
Speaker, Pacific Hospital conducts 
periodic diabetes workshops at which 
the causes and treatment of diabetes 
are discussed and suggestions for ev- 
eryday life as a diabetic are reviewed. 
Free glaucoma screening is offered on 
alternate Wednesdays of each month, 
with physicians donating their time 
and skills, and guild members staffing 
the clinic. All other costs are met as a 
community service by the Pacific Hos- 
pital of Long Beach. 

Rehabilitation therapy also plays a 
large role at the hospital. The physical 
medicine and occupational therapy de- 
partments were recently expanded, 
emphasizing the hospital’s awareness 
of this therapy as an important facet 
of health care. The united stroke pro- 
gram, whose purpose is to aid in the 
resocialization of stroke victims and 
their families, meets weekly at the 
hospital. Trained volunteers lead 
these groups and encourage partici- 
pants to share mutual concerns with 
each other. The support of others who 
have experienced a stroke aids greatly 
in the recovery process. 

So, Mr. Speaker, all that the Pacific 
Hospital has been, and is, will be hon- 
ored at the Halloween happening. Ac- 
cording to Ron J. Huddleston, execu- 
tive director of the foundation— 

The funds generated through this event 
will assist the foundation in their continu- 
ing efforts to provide needed medical equip- 
ment for the hospital. The interest and 
dedication of the members of the founda- 
tion’s board of trustees is an integral factor 
and a necessary part of the future. The 
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foundation is fortunate to have this caliber 
of trustees involved and actively serving the 
needs of the organization. 

In conclusion Mr. Speaker, let me 
say that my wife, Lee, and I agree with 
these comments wholeheartedly. We 
congratulate all associated with the 
Pacific Hospital of Long Beach on this 
most joyous occasion, and endorse 
most strongly the words of Pacific 
Hospital’s administrator, Charles E. 
Johnston, when he says: 

The hospital’s accomplishments and 
achievements continue to grow. I am look- 
ing forward with enthusiasm to being a part 
of the next 25 years. 

We look forward to sharing the next 
decades with them as well.e 


A TRIBUTE TO FATHER JOHN G. 
BERRIS 


HON. NORMAN Y. MINETA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


e Mr. MINETA. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me great pleasure to rise today on 
behalf of Congressman DoN EDWARDS 
and myself to salute Father John G. 
Berris, who is retiring as the pastor of 
St. Nicholas Greek Orthodox Church 
after serving in our community for the 
past 14 years. On November 7, 1981, 
his congregation will be honoring him 
with a testimonial dinner to demon- 
strate their deep esteem and love. 

We have known Father Berris for 
many years and have always appreci- 
ated his friendship, care, and concern 
for all people. He was born in Con- 
necticut in 1918 and was ordained as a 
deacon on September 27, 1944, and as 
a priest on October 8, 1944. His first 
parish was in Vandergrift, Pa., and he 
distinguished himself with his involve- 
ment in the war relief fund and other 
civic affairs. 

In 1946, Father Berris was assigned 
to a pastorate in Steubenville, Ohio, 
where he served for 12 years. He was 
the first pastor of the Holy Cross 
Parish, and under his leadership and 
guidance the church building and 
community center were purchased and 
developed. During his years in Ohio he 
became very active at the district level 
of the church. He was a founder of the 
Tri-State Greek Orthodox Clergy and 
served as its president for three con- 
secutive terms. He was also a founder 
of the Tri-State Choir Federation and 
of the Tri-State Philoptochos Federa- 
tion in 1947. 

Under the direction of his archbish- 
op, Father Berris helped to establish 
parishes in West Virginia and Ohio 
and was instrumental in establishing a 
new diocese for the area with head- 
quarters in Pittsburgh, Pa. He was 
also instrumental in organizing the 
first pan-orthodox fellowship and the 
first Anglican Episcopal and Orthodox 
fellowship. 
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During this period, he was selected 
to be one of the original nine delegates 
of the Greek Orthodox Church to the 
American Council of Churches. 

In 1959, Father Berris moved to St. 
John the Divine Parish in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., where he worked to estab- 
lish mission parishes in Georgia and 
Florida. He also organized the Greek 
Orthodox chaplaincees at both Florida 
State University and the University of 
Florida. He developed radio and televi- 
sion broadcasts to communicate with 
his parishioners and involved himself 
and his congregation in community, 
interfaith and cultural activities. 

In August of 1962, Father Berris 
moved to Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
served most of the State of Utah and 
parts of Nevada, Idaho, and Wyoming 
for 5 years. He was a founder and a 
regular participant in the interfaith 
forum and held memberships on the 
Governor's advisory committee, the 
State mental health and geriatrics 
committees, and on the State juvenile 
council. 

His last congregation has been at St. 
Nicholas in San Jose, where he has 
been since 1967. During his pastorate, 
the parish educational building was 
constructed, the church administra- 
tive offices were relocated, and numer- 
ous improvements were made to the 
church facilities. His achievements 
here have included the establishment 
of a mission parish in Santa Cruz, cre- 
ation of the annual Greek Letters Day 
ceremonies at the San Jose City Hall, 
sponsorship of the annual Greek Inde- 
pendence Day activities to include 
civic leaders, and service as a chaplain 
to the Veterans' Administration hospi- 
tal. In addition, Father Berris was the 
motivating force behind the establish- 
ment and operation of the annual St. 
Nicholas religious, cultural, and food 
festival. 

While in San Jose, he was elected by 
the priests of the diocese as their rep- 
resentative to the archdiocese prys- 
beters council where he served two 
terms. He has also served as a director 
of the St. Nicholas Boys Home since 
its formation 10 years ago. The home 
has expanded and now has three half- 
way house facilities to tend to the 
needs of troubled boys and girls. 

Father Berris has been recognized 
on the national level for his knowledge 
of and interest in Greek American af- 
fairs. For example, he was one of 160 
Greek Americans who were invited to 
the White House to meet with former 
President Jimmy Carter to discuss the 
Turkish arms embargo and the inva- 
sion of Cyprus. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. EDWARDS and I ask 
you to join us and all our colleagues in 
the House of Representatives to join 
St. Nicholas Greek Orthodox Church 
in paying tribute to an outstanding 
member of the clergy and our commu- 
nity.e 
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OVERTIME PAY FOR 
INSPECTORS 


HON. BILL FRENZEL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


e Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing, for discussion pur- 
poses, H.R. 4820, a bill that incorpo- 
rates certain changes recommended by 
the administration with respect to 
rates of overtime pay for inspectors 
and other U.S. Customs Service per- 
sonnel and the reimbursement of over- 
time expenses by commercial users. 

I commend the administration for 
its efforts to begin the restructure of 
the overtime system for the Customs 
Service in order to eliminate abuses 
and to conform the current system to 
normal Government practice. The ad- 
ministration’s proposal also provides 
for reimbursement of overtime costs 
by commercial users who require cus- 
tom’s services during holidays, Sun- 
days, or overtime periods. This reim- 
bursement would not apply, as is the 
case under current law, to overtime 
services provided at land border cross- 


ings. 

Basically, the bill would reduce from 
double time to time-and-a-half the 
basic rate of compensation for over- 
time with a minimum 2-hour callout 
rather than a block payment of 4 
hours for each 2-hour period or frac- 
tion thereof lasting at least 1 hour. On 
Sundays the rate also would be time- 
and-a-half unless Sunday was part of a 
regular work shift in which case a 25- 
percent premium would apply instead. 
Double time would be paid for holi- 
days. No person could have total over- 
time earnings in excess of the maxi- 
mum GS-15 salary, rather than the 
current maximum hourly rate of GS- 
10, step 1. 

The extensive use of overtime by the 
U.S. Customs Service has been a sub- 
ject of concern to the Congress for a 
number of years. The Ways and 
Means Committee continuously re- 
views overtime expenditures and reim- 
bursement, and has encouraged Cus- 
toms to further reduce overtime and 
provide more efficient delivery of serv- 
ices. In addition, for the past 3 years, 
Congress has imposed a cap on yearly 
overtime payments for individual cus- 
toms officers; the cap for fiscal year 
1982 will be $25,000. 

However, in my view, overtime costs 
remain excessive and a continuing 
high level of overtime hours contrib- 
utes to abnormal working conditions 
where customs officers have little time 
for personal lives and where their sala- 
ries can far exceed the GS level for 
which they are hired. In addition, ex- 
cessive overtime has in the past led to 
outright abuse resulting, through less- 
than-responsible scheduling, in maxi- 
mum overtime payments for minimum 
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hours worked. Other abuses include 
overcharges to users who otherwise 
would divide the cost of overtime serv- 
ices. 

I believe Customs Service personnel 
ought to be paid overtime premiums 
for extra, disruptive assignments. 
Until we have complete hearings, I do 
not know exactly what is appropriate, 
but it is obvious that the current 
system needs overhaul. 

The unique mandate of the Customs 
Service requires a greater use of over- 
time than most other Government 
agencies. Inspectional services and 
other clearance procedures are con- 
trolled to some degree by carrier re- 
quests and by transportation timeta- 
bles set independently of the Customs 
Service. However, a number of steps 
can be taken to reduce the amount of 
overtime such as improved scheduling, 
the use of part-time employees, and 
the elimination of abuses in the as- 
signment and authorization of over- 
time. 

The bill I am introducing today will, 
I hope, serve as a discussion draft of 
the needed legislated changes on over- 
time rates and reimbursement require- 
ments that should go hand in hand 
with continued management efforts to 
improve the overtime structure. I hope 
the administration, the Congress, and 
the Customs Service can work togeth- 
er to obtain a legislative package that 
will assure the most efficient oper- 
ation of this important agency.e 


REAGAN SHOULD ACT ON 
ULSTER 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


e Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, a 
tragedy which has long frustrated 
many Americans is the ongoing strife 
in Northern Ireland. Does this merely 
represent an internal British problem 
or does it have obvious international 
implications? I believe the latter is the 
case. 

Therefore, I was especially interest- 
ed in a recent article in the Chicago 
Tribune’s editorial section on Monday, 
October 5, by the resident Washington 
correspondent, Mike Kilian. The arti- 
cle follows: 

REAGAN SHOULD ACT ON ULSTER 
(By Mike Kilian) 

WasHINGTON.—If Ronald Reagan would 
only act, the United States could accom- 
plish a great deal just now toward ending 
the strife in Northern Ireland. 

Margaret Thatcher’s smug intransigence 
on the problem has paralyzed only her own 
government. Events are now moving despite 
her, and—for the first time in months—in a 
positive direction. 

The Irish Republican Army hunger strike, 
which embroiled Belfast and other Ulster 
cities in successive rounds of violence all 
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this summer, is over. James Boswell once 
jotted in a notebook: “Saw three men 
hanged. Effect diminished as each went.” 
The same has happened with Long Kesh H 
Block men. 

When hunger striker Bobby Sand died, 
Northern Ireland seemed ready to tear itself 
apart. The Catholic community, bitterly 
frustrated by near catastrophic unemploy- 
ment and Mrs. Thatcher's refusal to do any- 
thing about Ulster but fly the British flag, 
exploded. 

Murder and mayhem ran through the 
streets, and attracted the world's press. At 
one point, ABC News had seven television 
camera crews in Northern Ireland. Sympa- 
thy for the hunger strikers reached record 
levels, in Ulster, in the Irish Republic, and 
in the United States. Though imprisoned, 
hunger strikers were elected to both the 
British and Irish parliaments. Contributions 
to IRA front groups in America doubled. 

Yet, with each succeeding death, the vio- 
lent response was a little less, the news cov- 
erage less, and sympathy less. Ten men 
died, but seven took themselves off the 
strike or were taken off by their families. 
Another six were still on the strike, in rela- 
tively early stages, but even if they had 
stuck it out until the end, it would not be 
the same. Too many people have come to 
see the IRA as criminals and as intransigent 
and thickheaded as Mrs. Thatcher. 

The British Prime Minister will of course 
hail the end of the hunger strike as a great 
victory, and now will do nothing, as has 
been her policy. But it won't be the same 
for her this time, either. 

The British Labor Party made history last 
week by breaking ranks with the country's 
long-standing united front on Northern Ire- 
land. By an overwhelming vote, Labor come 
out in support of British withdrawal from 
Ulster and reunification of the Irish island. 

Mrs. Thatcher may face strong opposition 
on her Ulster policy from within her own 
party. Senior British foreign service officers 
have for some time felt that Britain's goal 
in Northern Ireland should be extrication, 
not a permanently flying flag. Many in Brit- 
ain's business community feel the same. 

In a cabinet reshuffle, Mrs. Thatcher 
dumped her useless Northern Ireland secre- 
tary, Humphrey Atkins, and replaced him 
with her employment minister, James Prior. 
The apparent motive was to get Prior, who 
opposed her failing fiscal policies, out of her 
economic way. 

But the result may be a movement toward 
a new initiative in Ireland. Prior is a strong 
politician with a powerful base of his own in 
Mrs. Thatcher's Conservative Party. On a 
recent visit to Washington, Prior made it 
clear that he views Northern Ireland as sep- 
arate and distinct from the rest of the 
United Kingdom. 

In the Irish Republic, Dr. Garret FitzGer- 
ald, the new prime minister, made some his- 
tory himself in a Dublin radio interview in 
which he took his Catholic countrymen to 
task for making Ireland so inhospitable to 
the million Protestants in the North whose 
acquiescence is needed for unification to 
succeed. He suggested major changes in 
Irish custom and law in what amounted to a 
call for separation of church and state. 

All of this is plowing fertile ground. If 
Reagan would act, if he would pick up his 
telephone and call his friend and ideological 
partner Maggie, if he would tell her that 
the United States insists that London- 
Dublin talks on Northern Ireland resume 
and that Britain declare its goal one of 
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being out of Ulster, greater events could be 
set in motion. 

If he would set about an American aid 
program to relieve the joblessness that is so 
much at the heart of the Irish troubles, he 
would accomplish a great deal of good as 
well. 

Unemployment in Northern Ireland is 
now 20 per cent. In its Catholic community, 
it's now 50 per cent. Good grief, we've re- 
sumed aid to Argentina. Why can't Reagan 
help this poor little province with 1.5 mil- 
lion people? Some 40 per cent of our popula- 
tion has roots there. 

Reagan may be brave at taking an assas- 
sin’s bullet, but is he that afraid of “the 
Iron Lady?” Does he fear offending that 
woman so much that he’s willing to let the 
misery over there go on and on? 

Or is it something else? Is it that, like 
Mrs. Thatcher, he just doesn’t care about 
human misery or suffering?e 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
NATIONAL BUSINESS WOMEN’S 
WEEK 


HON. GERALDINE A. FERRARO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 22, 1981 


e Ms. FERRARO. Mr. Speaker, busi- 
ness and professional women have 
made tremendous strides in their re- 
spective fields during the past 15 years 
in improving the status of women in 
the work force. It is fitting that these 
achievements are highlighted during 
this third week in October which the 
President has declared as National 
Business Women’s Week. But it is also 
important to reflect on the task that 
remains ahead to insure greater oppor- 
tunities for women to become more 
visible in positions of leadership. 

The time is past for us to just 
expend our energies in getting women 
hired primarily to satisfy the advo- 
cates of tokenism. In the wake of pick- 
ing up the gauntlet to attack the 
budget cutbacks and the unemployed 
status of millions of our fellow Ameri- 
cans, our survival will depend largely 
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upon the coordinated effort of talent- 
ed individuals whose gender will be 
little or no consequence in view of the 
quality of commitment and level of 
competence they will bring to address 
the complex social, economic, and po- 
litical problems that hang like alba- 
trosses around our necks, 

Time does not allow us the luxury of 
engaging in moot arguments which 
focus on the traditional status and 
role of women accompanied by a 
yearning to return to that halcyon 
period. We have a cadre of profession- 
al women waiting in the wings, burst- 
ing with energy and creativity, asking 
to be given an opportunity to assume 
their share of the responsibility in 
making the system work for all. We 
cannot afford to defer their dreams. 
Let us as a body affirm the contribu- 
tions that have been made by women 
in the economic, civic, legislative, and 
cultural advancement of our Nation 
and renew our determination to in- 
crease our efforts toward eliminating 
the disparities in salaries, career op- 
portunities, and advancement that will 
accord them the full equality they so 
richly deserve.e 
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SENATE—Friday, October 23, 1981 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, October 14, 1981) 


The Senate met at 10 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the Honorable Joun W. 
WARNER, a Senator from the State of 


Virginia. 


PRAYER 

The Reverend Robert S. Strain, asso- 

ciate in the Prayer Breakfast Fellow- 

ship, Washington, D.C., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Good morning. Let us be silent for 
just a moment to acknowledge God's 
presence and to sense His spirit here. 

Lord—Almighty God—hear our pray- 
ers as we meet today. So many matters 
&re pressing, and demands made on all 
sides. Our request is that Your spirit will 
be a sanctuary to us now, with love, joy, 
&nd peace calming us through the day. 
Let our minds know true knowledge, and 
on every issue before us give someone 
among us & word of instruction that will 
keep our hearts on the right path. 

Your providence has made us one Na- 
tion, under God, with liberty and jus- 
tice for all. We are grateful, and again 
today we thank You for preserving us. 
You have kept us & free people, and 
through this Republic have fostered the 
hope of freedom in many lands. With 
patriots everywhere we remember those 
who denied themselves in their day to 
win the liberty we defend in ours. May 
all see that God is the strong defender 
who takes the case of those who won 
His cause. 

With fearful regard for Jesus Christ, 
who said that Whoever exalts himself 
will be humbled, and whoever humbles 
himself will be exalted (Matthew 13:12), 
we ask in His name that Your grace, 
mercy, and peace prevail in this place. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. THURMOND). 

The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., October 23, 1981. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of Rule I, Section 3, 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
appoint the Honorable JoHN W. WARNER, & 
Senator from the State of Virginia, to per- 
form the duties of the Chair. 

STROM THURMOND, 
President pro tempore, 


Mr. WARNER thereupon assumed the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MAJORITY 
LEADER 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The majority leader is recognized. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings of the Senate be ap- 
proved to date. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE IMPORTANT AWACS VOTE 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, with the 
important AWACS vote less than a week 
away, I call to my colleagues’ attention 
to an article which appeared in the Oc- 
tober 18, 1981 edition of the New York 
Times. 

The story consolidates valuable facts 
in a most useful manner, as evidenced by 
this paragraph: 

Unlike the Shah, the ruling family in 
Saudi Arabia was not installed by a foreign 
power. There is little poverty, no all-pervasive 
secret police, no traditional political opposi- 
tion, no Moslem clergy bent on meddling in 
politics. And Saudi Arabia has already had its 
Islamic revolution—it happened in the 18th 
century. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in its 
entirety in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SAUDIS UNDER PRESSURE: A SPECTER OF 

INSTABILITY? 


(By Thomas L. Friedman) 


Camo, Oct. 17.—At his news conference on 
Oct. 1, President Reagan vowed that the 
United States would never permit Saudi 
Arabia “to be an Iran." 

The warning was a graphic one, conjuring 
up the specter of virulent anti-Americanism, 
religious fanaticism and political strife. The 
President seemed to be saying that the 
United States would be able to control such 
turmoil in Saudi Arabia. 


The question of the desert kingdom’s sta- 
bility is central to the debate over whether 
the United States should sell the Saudis 
AWACS surveillance planes. If the Saudi 
royal family was forced from power as hap- 
pened to the Shah in Iran, the AWACS might 
fall into hostile hands. 

Arab affairs specialists interviewed in the 
United States, London and the Middle East 
contend that there is no reason to doubt 
that the Saudi royal family can deal effec- 
tively with internal and external challenges 
for the immediate future. 

LONG-TERM DANGERS SEEN 

In the long term, however, they argue 
that a variety of changes are at work that 
could produce either severe domestic unrest 
or a fundamental change in the political 
outlook of the regime. 

Most important, they feel the United States 
has no real way of intervening effectively if 
Saudi Arabia is threatened internally. The 
Rapid Deployment Force, they say, is geared 
almost entirely to protecting Saudi Arabia 
from the threat of invasion by the Soviet 
Union or one of its allies. The force would 
probably prove useless against domestic sub- 
version, according to the specialists. 

Unlike the Shah, the ruling family in Saudi 
Arabia was not installed by a foreign power. 


There is little poverty, no all-pervasive secret 
police, no traditional political opposition, no 
Moslem clergy bent on meddling in politics. 
And Saudi Arabia has already had its Islamic 
revolution—it happened in the 18th century. 
Yet the experts contend that Saudi Arabia, 
though not an Iran, could be swept by in- 
stability capable of fostering violent change 
and a prolonged cutoff in oil production. 


A MASSIVE SOCIAL TRANSFORMATION 


“The potential sources for destabilization 
in Saudi Arabia grow out of the fact that 
Saudi society is undergoing a massive social 
transformation in a yery short time,” said 
Nadav Safran, a professor of government at 
Harvard University. 

Professor Safran, who is completing a ma- 
jor study on the desert kingdom, said the 
Saudi Government assumed that such a 
transformation was possible without under- 
mining the country’s stability. 

“That assumption files in the face of all 
the evidence of history,” Mr. Safran said. “No 
society has gone through that kind of trans- 
formation without an upheaval. But the 
historical record also shows that such an up- 
heaval can take generations to materialize. 
Saudi Arabia can go on for 10 to 15 years 
without problems and it can blow up tomor- 
row." 

The roots of Saudi Arabia's political system 
He in a delicate alliance formed in 1730 
between a Moslem fundamentalist preacher, 
Mohammed ibn Abdul Wahab, and a charis- 
matic Bedouin tribesman, Emir Mohammed 
ibn Saud. Ibn Saud provided the sword and 
Abdul Wahab the ideology as the two at- 
tempted to subdue the warring tribes of the 
Arabian desert. 

Ibn Saud's direct descendant—Abdul Aziz 
ibn Saud—completed this task nearly 50 
years ago “by the will of Allah and the 
strength of his right hand.” After consoli- 
dating his tribe's grip over the entire Arabian 
Peninsula, he forged a modern nation named 
after his family and guided by the austere 
Islamic principles of Abdul Wahab. 


STRAINS OF RAPID MODERNIZATION 


Since then, the alliance between the vari- 
ous tribes, the Saud family and the Jslamic 
leadership has formed the foundation of the 
Saudi nation. But that foundation is now 
sagging under the strains of rapid moderniza- 
tion, oil wealth and a flood of imported val- 
ues and ideas. The rapid pace of development 
has given birth to new social groups—admin- 
istrators, skilled laborers, army officers and 
professionals—that are not part of either the 
religious hierarchy, the ruling family or the 
tribal order. 

“Modernization has lured young Bedouins 
from the desert to the city, weakening the 
tribal structure,” said Gary Samore, a re- 
search associate at the Harvard University 
Center for Science and International Affairs. 
“The ruling family is being challenged from 
two sides: the new classes calling for the 
creation of political parties and participatory 
government and the old classes calling for the 
regime to slow down and tighten the grip of 
Islamic and tribal institutions.” 


The royal family is made up of 4,000. to 
5,000 princes who are interspersed throughout 
the bureaucracy. Abdul Aziz alone had more 
than 40 wives and 36 surviving sons, who 
make up the current inner circle of the Saudi 
royal family. They are divided into cliques 
that refiect not only bloodlines—sons of the 
same mother tend to form political units— 
but also political outlook. 

King Khaled, the ailing, 69-year-old mon- 
arch, nominally rules the country while 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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Crown Prince Fahd, 60, the heir apparent, 
acts as chief executive. 


“MODERNISTS” AND “‘TRADITIONALISTS” 


Crown Prince Fahd leads the ‘‘modernist” 
wing of the royal family while Prince Abdul- 
lah, commander of the National Guard and 
the number three man in the hierarchy, 
heads the more “traditionalist” branch. 

With the family leadership so large, it is 
widely believed that a random assassination 
would not change the immediate course of 
Saudi history. 

But what the system cannot take, experts 
on Saudi Arabia say, is an irreconcilable divi- 
sion in the family, brought on by the stresses. 

The kinds of pressure that can arise were 
reflected 1n the takeover of the Great Mosque 
of Mecca in November 1979 by orthodox Mos- 
lem tribesmen intent on curbing Westerniza- 
tion in the Saudi regime. Crown Prince Fahd 
responded by promising a greater say for all 
groups in the country's affairs, through the 
creation of & constitution and a popular 
assembly. But traditional elements in the 
ruling family blocked their formation, ac- 
cording to specialists on, Saudi Arabia. 

The prospect of an interfamily feud be- 
comes all the more frightening, added Mr. 
Samore, because of the new tools available 
to opposing groups. Princes now have minis- 
tries, and in some cases army units, that they 
exploit as power bases. Prince Abdullah, for 
instance, controls the tribal-supported Na- 
tional Guard, while Prince Sultan, his half- 
brother and rival for the throne, controls the 
regular army. 

"It 1s easily possible to imagine either a 
failed palace coup leading to a civil war or 
disaffected princes and commoners joining 
together in search of change,” Mr. Samore 
said. 

But Herman F. Eilts, former United States 
Ambassador to Saudi Arabia, disagrees. “If 
there is one thing I learned during my stay 
in Saudi Arabia it’s that there is a tremen- 
dous amount of resilience in the royal fam- 
ily,” said Mr. Eilts. 

Although the family has a major interest 
in sticking together, this has not prevented 
damaging internecine conflicts in the past. 

In August 1962, for instance, three discon- 
tented senior princes defected to Egypt, from 
where they launched a propaganda campaign 
against their brothers. They complained of 
the Saudi regime's close ties to the United 
States and called for the establishment of 
constitutional monarchy. 


FEW SUPPORT “FREE PRINCES” 


Few Saudis rushed to suppo:t the “free 
princes,” as they called themselves, and they 
eventually returned to the fold. That might 
not be the case in the future. Saudis who 
studied in the West and returned to find 
themselves running a system over which they 
had no say might provide a powerful base 
of support for an antimonarchist Arab na- 
tionalist coalition. 

“They are not seething with discontent, 
nor are they deeply alienated,” a Saudi 
affairs specialist said. “But they don’t ap- 
pear to be deeply loyal either.” 

There is, however, one group that could 
force change on its own—the army. 

The Saudi armed forces, with 67,000 mem- 
bers, are divided up into four very distinct 
units—the regular army, the national guard, 
the air force and the navy. As a fighting unit, 
the Saudi Army is currently on the level of 
the Egyptian Army before the 1967 war with 
Israel, according to military experts familiar 
with Arab forces. 

USUAL GRUMBLING IN SAUDI ARMY 

There is the usual amount of grumbling 
in the Saudi Army about the political lead- 
ership, but no more than in the force of 
any other third world country, said Anthony 
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Cordesman, a fellow of the Wilson Center, 
who spent several years working for the De- 
fense Department in the Persian Gulf. 

“Saudi soldiers are recruited in their 
teens and their whole life is oriented to be- 
coming professional soldiers," Mr. Cordes- 
man said. "If they get the impression that 
the United States would give preference to 
Israel's security needs to the point of deny- 
ing Saudi Arabia the weapons required for 
its defense, or if it perceives that mounting 
corruption and waste would prevent them 
from becoming a truly professional force, 
they could become very dangerous.” 

Having watched Arab kings in Iraq, 
Libya, Egypt and Yemen fall victim to mili- 
tary coups, the Saudi ruling family has 
built many safeguards into its military sys- 
tem. 

For example, the only force stationed in 
the capital is the Royal Guard—a 1,000-man 
unit distinguished by its loyalty to the mon- 
archy. The regular army is based in four 
military cities—all of them outside major 
urban areas: Kharj, 60 miles south of 
Riyadh, Tobuk near the border with Israel, 
Batin near Iraq and Khamis Mushait close 
to North Yemen. Thus, if an army unit 
were to move against civilian centers, there 
would be plenty of warning time. 

SAFEGUARDS IN THE ARMED FORCES 


The training and recruitment of soldiers 
is structured to mix age, ethnic and regional 
groups, making it difficult for like-minded 
leaders to coalesce as they did in the Egyp- 
tian and Syrian Armies. 

In addition, each unit is able to counter a 
threat from the other: the air force has the 
jets, but the army has the ground-to-air 
missiles. The army has the tanks, but the na- 
tional guard, the main internal security 
force, is equiped with antitank weapons. 

Some analysts argue that the most dev- 
astating threat to American interests in 
the Middle East could come not from a 
change in the Saudi regime—elther by in- 
ternal or external means—but from a change 
in policy by the present ruling family. 

“In the Arab world, considerations of po- 
litical survival swamp all other considera- 
tions of policy,” said a Middle Eastern spe- 
clalist in the United States. “We have a 
signal with the assassination in Egypt: 
those who are associated with the United 
States get killed. Sadat is dead. Qadhafi is 
alive. It is entirely possible the Saudis could 
see their own political survival wrapped up 
in distancing themselves from the United 
States.” 

Some might argue that the Saudis are too 
tied to the West to change directions. But 
even slight policy shifts by such an impor- 
tant country could have a global impact. A 
reduction of just 2 million barrels a day in 
Saudi Arabia’s oil production could at times 
spell the difference between worldwide glut 
and shortage. 

“Sometimes,” an Arab affairs specialist 
said, “it’s the marginal decisions that make 
all the difference.” 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, under the 
previous order, at 11 o’clock the Senate 
will proceed to the consideration of S. 
1503, the Standby Petroleum Allocation 
Act, for 1 hour under a time agreement. 
It is the intention of the leadership that 
at the expiration of that hour, at approx- 
imately 12 noon, to ask the Senate to 
turn to the consideration of H.R. 4035, 
the Interior appropriations bill. 
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I expect that opening statements, be- 
ginning debate, perhaps the disposition 
of amendments that may be done with- 
a rolicall votes, will be dealt with to- 

ay. 

Mr. President, I do not anticipate ask- 
ing the Senate to remain in session late 
today in view of the very late hour of 
the session yesterday in order that the 
Senate could complete action on the for- 
eign assistance bill. 

ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL MONDAY, OCTOBER 26, 
1981, AT 10 A.M. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, when the Senate completes its 
business today, it stand in recess until 
the hour of 10 a.m. on Monday. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have no 
further requirement for my time under 
the standing order. I am prepared to yield 
to any Senator or yield the remainder of 
my time to the control of the distin- 
guished minority leader. 

Mr ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
Ithank the majority leader. I accept his 
offer. If he should have need for some 
of the time back, I will yield it back. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I yield the 
remainder of my time under the standing 
order to the minority leader. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MINORITY 
LEADER 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The minority leader is recognized. 
Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 


THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION AND 
THE WORLD COURT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Liberty Lobby’s White Paper on the 
Genocide Convention alleges that: 

Ratification of the Genocide Convention 
would have the unfortunate but certain 
side-effect of repealing the Connally Reser- 
vation, six key words inserted Into the reso- 
lution accepting the jurisdiction of the 
World Court in 1946. . . . Without them, the 
World Court would make its own determi- 
nation of what is to be deemed domestic 
and foreign matters, subjecting American 
citizens to the jurisdiction of aliens. 


Mr. President, I can well understand 
how any American who is not an expert 
in international law would find such an 
allegation frightening. Unfortunately, 
the allegation represents a lack of un- 
derstanding of the treaty, a lack of un- 
derstanding of the ‘‘Connally Reserva- 
tion" and an abysmal lack of knowledge 
of existing United States treaty practice. 
WHAT DOES THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION SAY? 


Mr. President, first, let me turn to the 
actual wording of the Genocide Con- 
vention. 

Article IX of the Genocide Convention 
provides that: 

Disputes between the Contracting Parties 
relating to the interpretation, application 
or fulfillment of the present Convention, in- 
cluding those relating to the responsibility 
of a State for genocide or for any of the other 
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acts enumerated in Article III, shall be sub- 
mitted to the International Court of Jus- 
tice at the request of any of the parties to 
the dispute. 


Does this mean that another nation 
can haul Americans before the World 
Court or any foreign court? Absolutely 
not. 

The language refers to disputes “be- 
tween the Contracting Parties”. In plain 
English that méans disputes between na- 
tions which have signed and ratified the 
Genocide Convention. Not foreign na- 
tions and U.S. citizens. 

In addition, the understanding recom- 
mended by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee makes it clear that the United 
States reserves the right to see that all 
Americans—all Americans—charged 
with genocide are tried before American 
courts with every constitutional guaran- 
tee, and the proposed implementing leg- 
islation directs the Secretary of State to 
see that any extradition treaties that we 
consider in the future say just that. 

THE UNITED STATES AND THE WORLD COURT 

But that is just the beginning, Mr. 
President. You may ask “C’mon, PROX- 
MIRE, that article may not result in 
Americans going before foreign Courts 
but it certainly violates our sovereignty 
by letting the World Court meddle in our 
affairs." 

That is a fair question, Mr. President, 
but let us look at the record. 

During the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee hearings on the Genocide Con- 
vention in 1970, the committee examined 
this question very carefully. And what 
did they find? 

They found that language providing 
for the referral of disputes to the World 
Court—the language of article IX to 
which the Liberty Lobby objects—was al- 
ready contained in 27 multilateral 
treaties, 2 bilateral treaties and 19 com- 
mercial treaties. 

That is 48 treaties, Mr. President, 
which are on the books in which the 
United States has agreed to referral of 
disputes to the World Court. 

Has this diminished our sovereignty in 
any way? Of course not. 

Has the Liberty Lobby or any other 
group been able to cite one case, just one, 
in which this language has hurt U.S. 
sovereignty in any way? Absolutely not. 

This record is important, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because it clearly demonstrates 
that this language providing for referrals 
of treaty disputes to the World Court is 
accepted American practice, ratified time 
and again, by the Senate and it has never 
hurt American interests. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a list of these 
treaties be reprinted in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

"RECIPROCITY'—A SAFEGUARD AGAINST 
COMMUNIST TREACHERY 

Mr. PROXMIRE. But perhaps geno- 
cide is different, Mr. President. Even 
though the record is clear that the lan- 
guage providing for the referral of dis- 
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putes to the World Court has never 
harmed American interests, it is fair to 
ask whether unfounded allegations of 
American genocide might permit the 
Soviet Union and its allies an attempt 
to embarrass the United States. 

The answer is loud and clear: No way. 

No Communist state can ever haul the 
United States before the World Court 
on charges of genocide. Why? Because of 
the principle of “reciprocity.” 

What the Liberty Lobby's white paper 
conveniently omits is the principle of 
reciprocity. This is & solid principle of 
international law which states that if 
any nation—in this case, the Soviet 
Union and its allies—ratifies any con- 
vention with a reservation, we have the 
right to use that reservation against 
them in any dispute we have with them. 

The Soviet Union and its allies have 
all ratified the Genocide Convention with 
a reservation stating that they will de- 
cide for themselves what cases they will 
permit to go to the World Court. While 
the Liberty Lobby is all too quick to 
praise the willingness of Soviet diplomats 
and degrade our own American diplo- 
mats, they have missed the significance 
of this Communist action. By establish- 
ing that reservation, the Communist na- 
tions have automatically provided us 
with the right to invoke the Communist 
reservation in any attempt they might 
make to bring the United States before 
the World Court under this treaty. The 
Communist diplomats have outsmarted 
themselves and have tied their own 
hands in any attempt to embarrass 
America. 

Mr. President, it is time for groups 
such as Liberty Lobby to stop giving 
Communist diplomats credit where it is 
not deserved. 

THE CONNALLY RESERVATION 


Mr. President, I have attempted to 
show that first, the language of this Con- 
vention is language which the U.S. Sen- 
ate has approved in at least 48 treaties; 
second, that there has never been a case 
cited in which this language has harmed 
U.S. sovereignty or security in any way; 
and third, that the reservations invoked 
by the Soviet Union and its allies have 
given us the very weapon, through the 
doctrine of reciprocity, to prevent Com- 
munist nations from attempting political 
grandstanding against us. 

Finally, I would like to turn to the 
Connally reservation, which was my 
starting point for this discussion. 

When the statute for the World Court 
was drafted, it contained two ways in 
which cases could come before the Court. 

The first is contained in article 36(1) 
of the Court's statute and it provides for 
the World Court to decide “all cases 
which the Parties refer to it and all mat- 
ters specifically provided for in the Char- 
ter of the United Nations or in treaties 
and conventions in force". 

That is precisely the case which ap- 
plies to the Genocide Convention. 

The second way that cases can come 
to the Court is under article 36(2) of its 
statute—the so-called compulsory juris- 
diction statute. In effect, this article pro- 
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vides that a nation may accept the juris- 
diction of the court as compulsory “in 
relation to any other state accepting the 
same obligation" in all legal disputes 
concerning interpretation of a treaty, a 
question of international law, breaches 
of international obligations and repara- 
tions for a breach of international 
obligations. 

In giving its advice and consent to that 
second paragraph of article 36, the Sen- 
ate provided that compulsory jurisdic- 
tion of the Court—the four cases I have 
just cited—would not apply to matters 
within the United States' domestic juris- 
diction—and here are the six words of 
the amendment offered by Senator Tom 
Connally—-"as determined by the United 
States." 

There are two points that I want to 
emphasize here, Mr. President. 

First, the reason that the Genocide 
Convention falls under article 36(1) is 
that the Genocide Convention specifi- 
cally provides for referral of interna- 
tional disputes to the World Court and 
that is exactly the case we have here. 
Article 36(2) to which the Connally res- 
ervation applies refers to interpretation 
of international treaties for which no 
mechanism of interpretation is provided. 

Therefore, the mere mention of the 
Connally reservation is entirely mislead- 
ing and that is & conclusion shared by 
the State Department in their testimony 
as well as our own Foreign Relations 
Committee in their reports on the Geno- 
cide Convention. 

It is their considered opinion, shared 
by the overwhelming majority of inter- 
national law scholars, that allegations 
such as the one Liberty Lobby is making 
is mixing apples and oranges. 

Second, as I have demonstrated earlier, 
this language providing for the referral 
of disputes to the World Court has been 
used time and again without undermin- 
ing our sovereignty one iota. 

IN CONCLUSION 

Mr. President, the Genocide Conven- 
tion is a treaty which seeks to extend to 
other nations & fundamental principle 
which is as American as apple pie: the 
right to live. The dignity of man is the 
guiding inspiration of all of our great 
American documents—the Declaration 
of Independence, the Constitution, the 
Bill of Rights—and it is à principle I am 
not afraid to share with the world. 

For far too long, organizations such as 
Liberty Lobby have misled Americans by 
telling them of the great wisdom of the 
Soviet diplomats and their supporters, 
but, as I have clearly shown with the 
principle of reciprocity, here is one case 
where the Communists have hoisted 
themselves on their own petard. Why is 
there not one word about that in the 
Liberty Lobby White Paper? Not one 
word. All we read is how Americans are 
fools easily duped. I have greater faith 
than that in the American people and 
know that they will not long be misled 
by sophistry when the facts are made 
available to them on how this treaty is 
in their interest. 


Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
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EXHIBIT 1 


‘TREATIES AND OTHER INTERNATIONAL AGREE- 
MENTS OF THE UNITED STATES CONTAINING 
PROVISIONS FOR SUBMISSION OF DISPUTES TO 
THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE, AS 
or May 22, 1970 

I. MULTILATERAL 


Protocol on military obligations in certain 
cases of double nationality, concluded at 
The Hague, April 12, 1930: 50 Stat. 1317; TS 
913.1 

Convention for limiting the manufacture 
and regulation of narcotic drugs, concluded 
at Geneva, July 13, 1931: 48 Stat. 1543; TS 
863.1 

Convention on international civil avia- 
tion (ICAO), opened for signature at Chicago 
December 7, 1944: 61 Stat. 1180; TIAS 1591.2 

Constitution of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations (FAO), 
signed at Quebec October 16, 1945 as amended 
(1950): 60 Stat. 1886; TIAS 1554, 12 UST 
980; TIAS 4803. 

Constitution of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zation (UNESCO), concluded at London No- 
vember 16, 1945: 61 Stat. 2495; TIAS 1580. 

Convention on the Privileges and Immuni- 
ties of the United Nations, dated February 
13, 1946: 1 UNTS 16. 

Constitution of the World Health Organi- 
zation (WHO), opened for signature at New 
York July 22, 1946; 62 Stat. (8) 2679; TIAS 
1868. 

Instrument for the amendment of the 
constitution of the International Labor Or- 
ganization (ILO), dated at Montreal Octo- 
ber 9, 1946: 62 Stat. 3485; TIAS 1868. 

Convention on Road Traffic, dated at Ge- 
neva September 19, 1949: 3 UST 3008; TIAS 
2487. 

International Sanitary Regulations (WHO 
Regulations No. 2), adopted by the Fourth 
World Assembly at Geneva May 25, 1951: 7 
UST 2255; TIAS 3625. 

Treaty of Peace with Japan, signed at San 
Francisco September 8, 1951: 3 UST 3169; 
TIAS 2490. 

Universal copyright convention, dated at 
Geneva September 6, 1952: 6 UST 2731; TIAS 
3324. 

Constitutlon of the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration (ICEM) : 
6 UST 603; TIAS 3197. 

Protocol amending the slavery convention 
of September 25, 1926 (46 Stat. 2183: TS 778), 
opened for signature at New York December 
7, 1953: UST 479; TIAS 3532. 

Protocol limiting and regulating the cul- 
tivation of the poppy plant and the produc- 
tion of, and international and wholesale 
trade in, and use of opium, open for signa- 
ture at New York from June 23 to December 
31, 1953: 14 UST 10; TIAS 5273. 

International convention for the preven- 
tion of pollution of the sea by oil, signed 
at London May 12, 1954: 12 UST 2989: TTAS 
4900. 

Supplementary convention on the aboli- 
tion of slavery, the slave trade, and institu- 
tions and practices similar to slavery. Done 
at Geneva September 7, 1956: 18 UST 3201; 
TIAS 6418. 

Statute of the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency, done at New York October 26, 
1956: 8 UST 1093; TIAS 3873. 


1 By reference to the PCIJ. (References to 
the ICJ in place of the PCIJ in these cases 
1s provided for by Article 37 of the Statute of 
the ICJ.) 

* Appeals procedure from decision of the 
Council permits reference to the PCIJ (ICJ) 
if parties to dispute have accepted the Stat- 
ute of the PCIJ (ICJ). 
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The Antarctic Treaty, signed at Washing- 
ton December 1, 1969: * 12 UST 794; TIAS 

Constitution of the International Rice 
Commission as amended at Saigon Novem- 
ber 19, 1960: 13 UST 2403; TIAS 5204. 

Agreement for establishment of the Indo- 
Pacific Fisheries Council as amended at Ka- 
rachi January 6-23, 1961: 13 UST 2511; TIAS 
5218. 

Agreement for facilitating the interna- 
tional circulation of visual and auditory ma- 
terials of an educational, scientific and cul- 
tural character, done at Lake Success July 15, 
1949: TIAS 6116; 17 UST 1578. 

Convention on the settlement of invest- 
ment disputes between states and nationals 
of other states, done at Washington March 
18, 1965: 17 UST 1270; TIAS 6090. 

Single convention on narcotic drugs, 1961, 
done at New York March 30, 1981: TIAS 6298; 
18 UST 1407. 


Protocol relating to the status of refugees. 
Done at New York January 31, 1967: TIAS 
6577; 19 UST 6223. 


Optional protocol to the Vienna convention 
on consular relations concerning the com- 
pulsory settlement of disputes. Done at Vi- 
enna April 24, 1963: TIAS 6820; 21 UST. 

Convention on offenses and certain other 
acts committed on board aircraft. Done at 
Tokyo September 14, 1963: 20 UST 2941; TIAS 
6768. 

APPENDIX I—A 


The agreement of Paris, on reparation from 
Germany, on the establishment of an inter- 
Allied reparation agency and on restitution of 
monetary gold, opened for signature at Paris 
January 14, 1946 (61 Stat. (3) 3157; TIAS 
1655), was signed on behalf of the United 
States on that date. It is followed by a Reso- 
lution No. 8 on recourse to the International 
Court of Justice: “The Delegates of Albania, 
Australia, Belgium, Denmark, France, Lux- 
embourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Czecho- 
slovakia and Yugoslavia recommend that: 
‘Subject to the provisions of Article 3 of Part 
I of the foregoing Agreement, the Signatory 
Governments agree to have recourse to the 
International Court of Justice for the solu- 
tion of every conflict of law or competence 
arising out of the provisions of the foregoing 
Agreement which has not been submitted to 
the Parties concerned to amicable solution or 
arbitration’.” (Department of State Bulletin, 
January 27, 1946, p. 124.) 

All the other signatories to the Paris agree- 
ment had advised of their accession to this 
Resolution, as of July 22, 1948. 


APPENDIX I.—B 


With respect to the four Geneva conven- 
tions of August 12, 1949, for the protection of 
war victims, relating to: Condition of 
wounded and sick of the armed forces in the 
field (6 UST 3114; TIAS 3362); condition of 
wounded, sick or shipwrecked members of 
the armed forces at sea (6 UST 3217; TIAS 
3363); treatment of prisoners of war (6 UST 
3316; TIAS 3364); and protection of civilian 
persons in time of war (6 UST 3516; TIAS 
3365). The following resolution was adopted 
on August 12, 1949, by the Conference of 
Geneva: 

Resolution I.—The Conference recommends 
that, in the case of a dispute relating to the 
interpretation or application of the present 
Conventions which cannot be settled by other 
means, the High Contracting Parties con- 
cerned endeavor to agree between themselves 
to refer such dispute to the International 
Court of Justice. 


* Reference to the ICJ is subject to consent, 
in each case, of all parties to the dispute. 
4780, 
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II. BILATERAL 

A. Commercial treaties with: 

Country and date, Treaty 

Belgium, Feb. 21, 1961, 14 UST 1284; TIAS 
5432. 

China, Nov. 4, 1946, 63 Stat. (2) 1299; TIAS 
1871. 

Denmark, Oct. 1, 1951, 12 UST 908; TIAS 
4797. 

Ethiopia, Sept. 7, 1951, 4 UST 2134; TIAS 
2864. 

France, Noy. 25, 1959, 11 UST 2398; TIAS 
4625. 

Germany, F.R., Oct. 29, 1954, 7 UST 1839; 
TIAS 3593. 

Greece, Aug. 3, 1951, 5 UST (2) 1829; TIAS 
3057. 
Iran, Aug. 15, 1955, 8 UST 899; TIAS 3853. 
Ireland, Jan. 21 1950, 1 UST 785; TIAS 
2155. 

Israel, Aug. 23, 1951, 5 UST 550; TIAS 
2948. 

Italy, Feb. 2, 1948, 63 Stat. (2) 2255; TIAS 
1965. 


Japan, Apr. 2, 1953, 4 UST 2063; TIAS 
2863 


Korea, Nov. 28, 1956, 8 UST 2217; TIAS 
3947. 


Luxembourg, Feb. 23, 1962, 14 UST 261; 
TIAS 5308. 

Netherlands, Mar. 27, 1956, 8 UST 2043; 
TIAS 3942. 

Ms ie do Jan. 21, 1956,.9 UST 449; TIAS 
4024. 
Pakistan, Nov. 12, 1959, 12 UST 110; TIAS 
4683. 
Togo, Feb. 8, 1966, TIAS 6193; 18 UST 1. 


T edm sc) Apr. 3, 1961, 12 UST 1703, TIAS 
4890. 


B. Other bilateral agreements: * 

Treaty with Canada relating to coopera- 
tive development of water resources of the 
Columbia River Basin, Jan. 17, 1961, 15 UST 
1555; TIAS 5638. 

Consular Convention with Korea, Jan. 8, 
1963, 14 UST 1637: TIAS 5469. 

Source: Stat.—United States Statutes at 
Large. UST—United States Treaties and 
Other International Agreements (volumes 
published on a basis beginning January 1, 
1950). TIAS—Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Acts Series, issued singly in pamphlets 
by the Department of State. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR PERCY 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois is recognized for not 
to exceed 15 minutes. 


THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, today we 
commemorate a very special anniver- 
Sary among all those which it is the 
privilege of the U.S. Congress to note. 

Twenty-five years ago today, Hungar- 
ian citizens decided that their freedom 
was more important than their safety. 
Thousands of them stood up and were 
counted. They were counted for basic 
human rights and the dignity of the in- 


*In addition the United States concluded 
economic cooperation and aid agreements 
with 17 countries in 1948 which contain pro- 
visions for referral of disputes to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice subject, however, 
to the sslf-judging domestic jurisdiction res- 
ervation of the United States. 
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dividual. They were counted for the 
rights of peoples to political self-expres- 
sion and national identity. They were 
counted for the right to require that a 
nation’s rulers be responsive to the peo- 
ples’ needs and welfare. 

There Hungarian freedom fighters 
paid dearly for their courage. Many of 
them paid with their lives, as the bright 
hopes of October 1956 were extinguished 
by Soviet tanks. 

Some of the more fortunate were able 
to escape. Some found their way to our 
shores to start a new life in America 
and, in time, to become American citi- 
zens. I know that all Americans join 
with me today in reaffirming our wel- 
come to these Hungarian-Americans, 
and our gratitude and respect for their 
contributions to our commerce, indus- 
try, arts, and professions. 

None of the sacrifices of the Hungarian 
freedom fighters of 1956 was in vain. 
Their very name has taken an historic 
place as an international symbol of the 
irrepressible human spirit. The Hungar- 
ian freedom fighter stands forever for 
man's willingness to struggle against all 
odds for those rights and values he holds 
dear, and for the sacred traditions and 
identity of his native land. The Ameri- 
can heritage has taken renewed hope 
and determination from the Hungarian 
freedom fighter’s example. So too have 
free men everywhere. So too have men 
and women who, for now, can only wish 
they were free. 

Force, repression, and violations of in- 
dividual and national rights seemed to 
win in November 1956. But all of us 
know how hollow and illusory this tem- 
porary victory was. It is the oppressor 
who is condemned to live in fear and 
by instruments of fear. 

Ironically, the sacrifices of the free- 
dom fighters of 1956 have had their 
lasting, beneficial impact even within 
Communist Hungary itself. A govern- 
ment somewhat more responsive to the 
Hungarian people's spiritual as well as 
material needs has gradually evolved. 
That government would have its own 
logical explanation of the forces that 
have made for these incremental 
changes. But you and I know that the 
real source is the soul of the Hungarian 
nation, the same source, and the same 
Soul, of the Hungarian freedom fight- 
ers to whom we pay honor and tribute 
here today. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I am pleased to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. PELL. I thank the Senator. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Rhode Island is 
rec P 


THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I wish to 
join my colleague, Senator PERCY, in 
marking October 23 as the 25th anniver- 
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sary of the Hungarian revolution. On 
that date in 1956 the world was electri- 
fied by the spontaneous uprising of those 
brave Hungarians who sought freedom 
and independence for their nation. The 
term “freedom fighter” took on new 
meaning ond will always be indelibly 
linked with the Hungarians of 1956. 

The event has particular poignancy 
for me personally, and particular rele- 
vance to the situation in Europe today. 
My father was the last prewar Ameri- 
can Minister to Hungary and, after the 
war, I established the American Con- 
sulate General in Bratislava, Czechoslo- 
vakia, formerly called Pozony when cap- 
ital of Hungary. 

Then at the time of the Hungarian 
revolution, I was at the bridge at Andau 
and spent a year in Austria as Vice Presi- 
dent of the International Rescue Com- 
mittee charged with helping Hungarian 
refugees. Throughout this time I saw 
both high hope and deep despair. The 
end of World War II lifted the yoke of 
Nazi occupation from Central Europe. 
But before long a new yoke, that of Sta- 
linist Russia, fell over most of the re- 
gion. Efforts to break away grew almost 
everywhere—East Germany, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia—but succeeded only in 
Yugoslavia and later in Albania. 

Then in 1956 the Hungarian people 
rebelled against the ruling clique of for- 
mer party boss Matyas Rakosi and called 
for the popular Imre Nagy to take over. 
On October 23 the growing discontent 
boiled over, partly in echo of develop- 
ments in Poland, where new leadership 
more responsive to the people’s wishes 
had come to power, and partly in reac- 
tion against an incident where security 
forces had opened fire on a crowd at the 
radio station in Budapest. The Hungar- 
ians also called for an end to Soviet 
military occupation of their land, and 
after Nagy was swept into authority on 
October 24, he sought to negotiate So- 
viet withdrawal. The Soviets seemed to 
tolerate Nagy at first, perhaps hoping 
that small changes could prevent the 
further spread of the revolution. 

But the clamor grew for fundamental 
changes in domestic and foreign policy— 
including a call for Hungary to withdraw 
from the Warsaw Pact—which Nagy en- 
dorsed. Then on November 2, some So- 
viet forces which had moved out of Hun- 
gary during the previous week began to 
return, and on the night of November 
3-4, they struck with massive force 
against ill-equipped and poorly orga- 
nized Hungarian resistance forces. Nagy 
took refuge in the Yugoslay Embassy, 
but was later seized by the Soviets. He 
was replaced on November 4 by Janos 
Kadar, who remains party chief to this 
day. 

It is a testimony to the resilience of 
the Hungarian people and to the practi- 
cality of their leaders that Hungary in 
recent years has become a minor eco- 
nomic miracle—the result of an eco- 
nomic policy which places major empha- 
sis on individual incentives and quality 
control. Not surprisingly, the domestic 
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Political situation has also relaxed, al- 
though there is no serious challenge to 
Communist Party control. 

Perhaps most importantly, Hungari- 
ans are permitted to travel abroad al- 
most without restriction, and millions do 
so each year. The United States and 
Hungary have developed a positive rela- 
tionship, despite obvious differences, and 
I believe that this relationship contrib- 
utes to the improved economic and social 
conditions in Hungary. It also under- 
scores the deep concern which millions 
of Americans feel for the Hungarian 
people. 

I had the good fortune to come to know 
personally many brave Hungarians who 
had been involved in the revolution. 
Much of our effort was directed at sav- 
ing lives and assisting many thousands 
of victims of the invasion and the So- 
viet-inspired crackdown which followed. 
I am proud to have been a part of this 
effort, and to have shared in its many 
successes. I am only disappointed that 
we could not do more for those who 
fought so bravely. 

The situation in Central Europe today 
has many of the same elements of un- 
certainty, hope and challenge which were 
so evident 25 years ago. Poland today is 
engaged in perhaps the most dramatic 
internal social and political ferment ever 
to affect the Soviet Empire, certainly the 
most dramatic since Hungary in 1956 
and Czechoslovakia in 1968. But the 
stakes are higher now. The concrete 
benefits in trade and human contacts for 
the peoples of the region, which have 
grown across the artificial barriers of 
Central Europe, would be seriously jeop- 
ardized by a return to cold war con- 
frontation. There is more to lose now. 
Furthermore, the dangers of armed con- 
frontation have multiplied in this most 
heavily armed and strategically essen- 
tial corner of the globe. 

Poland has suffered before from the 
tragic accident of her geography. The 
present experiment carries both the hope 
for lasting improvements and the con- 
tinuing threat of Soviet military action. 
It is all the more essential, therefore, 
that the Polish people and their well- 
wishers everywhere avoid giving Moscow 
any reason to invade, whether to pre- 
vent public disorder, the disruption of 
the Warsaw Pact or the removal of the 
Communist Party from its leadership 
role. The Catholic Church has played a 
crucial role both in championing the ef- 
forts of the Polish people for greater 
personal and political freedom, and in 
cautioning against excesses which 
threaten the gains already achieved.. 

Americans should also lower their 
voices. Clearly, statements by high U.S. 
Officials on the possible use of nuclear 
weapons in Europe, on alleged U.S. vul- 
nerability in strategic systems and on the 
supposed inevitability of a Soviet inva- 
sion of Poland, poison the climate and 
heighten the dangers. 

It seems almost that some people would 
prefer that Moscow act to confirm our 
worst fears, in order to justify a tighter 
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alliance structure and massive increases 
in defense spending. Such a course is both 
unwise and dangerous. And one of the 
direct consequences is that the peoples of 
Central Europe, particularly the Poles, 
but also the Hungarians, Czechs, Slovaks, 
Germans, and others, come under in- 
creasing pressure and increasing threat, 
and the fragile gains of the past decade 
are jeopardized. 

It is fitting that we note this 25th an- 
niversary of one of the major events in 
post-World War II history. But it is even 
more important that we learn the ap- 
propriate lessons from that event and 
from the sequence of events since then. 
The peoples of Central Europe want 
peace and a better life. They need lower 
tensions between East and West. Those 
who truly support them and their aspi- 
rations for improved living conditions 
should commit themstlves anew to work 
for a climate of international calm under 
which the creative diversity of the peo- 
ples of the region can grow and thrive. 


HUNGARIAN FREEDOM FIGHTERS 
DAY 


@ Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, today 
we celebrate Hungarian Freedom Fight- 
ers Day. Twenty-five years ago, on Octo- 
ber 23, 1956, Hungarian students demon- 
strated in the streets of Budapest to 
protest Russian domination of their 
government and wealth and the brutal 
intimidating methods of the Russian- 
backed state security police. A great feel- 
ing ran through Hungarians that day. 
They were tired of keeping their anger 
to themselves. Their repressed emotions 
burst forth with fury. People poured into 
the streets to join the students. To- 
gether, they marched chanting slogans 
against the oppressors and singing old 
Hungarian hymns long banished by 
Communist fiat. Then suddenly, the 
crowd was fired upon. Several workers 
fell bloodied to the ground. The people 
shouted in rage. At that moment the 
soul of a nation rebelled. 

Hungarian soldiers, forced to choose 
between: communism and patriotism 
passed out arms to their countrymen 
and joined in the revolution. In the fol- 
lowing days as Russian tanks moved in 
to beat down the uprising, the new free- 
dom fighters banded together and fought 
back with the fierceness of a people with 
liberty in their grasp. For 6 days, they 
drove back the tanks, fighting them with 
old guns, bottles of gasoline, and stones, 
On October 29, the tanks departed; the 
city appeared won. 

Hungarians reveled in their freedom. 
The one party system was immediately 
abolished; free elections were promised; 
local councils sprung up everywhere. The 
prisons were opened; the secret police 
fled. A joyous throng accompanied the 
freed Cardinal Mindszenty through the 
square to the palace, above which the 
hammer and sickle had been torn down. 
Once again, the old Hungarian flag 
furled in the breeze, if only briefly. 

On November 4, the tanks returned. 
With a brutality that enraged the world, 
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they rolled over the heart of a city and a 
people whose only crime was wanting 
freedom without having the rifles to win 
and keep it. The Hungarians fought 
bravely, stretching the inevitable for 
days, until finally, they were crushed. 
Thousands were killed in the fighting. In 
the weeks that followed, some were exe- 
cuted; more were shipped off like cattle 
to concentration camps. Over 190,000 
Hungarians fled the land that had been 
their ancestral homeland for a thousand 
years; others were unable to escape. 

Mr. President, freedom and liberty are 
so much a part of our lives here in the 
United States that we can go a whole 
year without giving them a thought. 
Then along comes the Fourth of July 
and we get our dose of fireworks, pa- 
rades, and star spangled banners. We 
eat cake and ice cream and hear speeches 
about Washington and Jefferson. Feel- 
ing good about our country, we sleep 
soundly at night, and in the morning we 
go on with the business of our lives. Not 
all the people in the world are so for- 
tunate. 

There will be no fireworks in Hungary 
this year; no brilliant flares to brighten 
the night with celebration. Nor will there 
be displays of joy in East Germany, in 
Czechoslovakia, in Lithuania, in Bul- 
garia, in Poland, in Afghanistan, and in 
all the other countries under the dark 
shadow of the Soviet empire. Freedom 
for these people is not a parade or a red, 
white, and blue hat or a baseball game. 
Freedom is à burning coal buried deep 
in their souls, a small warmth that gives 
hope to the spirit. 


Mr. President, in the darkened lands 
where tanks and rifles rule, the flame of 
freedom in the human spirits must never 
be allowed to die. We must continue to 
send the message to the people of Hun- 
gary—that we have not forgotten them. 
We care about their plight and pray for 
their future. The flame must be kept 
burning until the hopeful day when it 
explodes across the night like Roman 
candles in a blazing light of freedom. 

I would like to quote a poem now from 
the collection entitled “From the Hun- 
garian Revolution," edited by David Ray. 
The title is *October Twenty-Third." 
The earth is in pain and the walls lie down 

And the earth is à blue trumpet of victory, 
Because from the stone of the deep moist 

prison 

Man is born again under the sun's glory. 
Our wrinkled bodies grow supple with new 

sense, 

Our drained faces burn in the sunlight, 
Our fainting steps march every way at once, 

Our freedom grins in our hands like & 

birthright. 

Our hearts rise out of darkness, opening, 
The purple flower clambers out of the 

earth, 

Out of dark slavery our light is ripening, 
Weaponless, the conquerors come forth. 
Today, we honor the Hungarian free- 

dom fighters. We remember their cour- 

age and their cause. We remember Octo- 
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ber 23, 1956, and we will never lose hope 
of such moments triumphing again.e 


THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION 


€ Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, two 
things have always stood out among 
those qualities that impress American 
people. 

One is the embodiment in the individ- 
ual lives of those high ideals of freedom 
and self-expression on which our coun- 
try was founded and for which it stands. 

The other is substantial individual 
contribution to the life, welfare, and 
prosperity of our communities across 
America. 

On both scores the Hungarian free- 
dom fighters impressed all of us 25 years 
ago. Even more remarkably, they con- 
tinue to impress us. 


Their individual struggles and sacri- 
fices for the freedom and identity of 
their country a quarter century ago con- 
tinues to symbolize for Americans the 
highest embodiment of our own national 
ideals. 


Many of the Hungarian freedom fight- 
ers found refuge here in America, earned 
American citizenship, and have made 
significant contributions to American 
communities through their skilled work 
and their cohesive family life. My own 
State of Indiana is enriched by the con- 
tributions of many such Hungarian 
Americans. 

Mr. President, I am proud to join here 
today in this fitting tribute to the living 
anniversary of the Hungarian revolu- 
tion of 1956 and its freedom fighters.e 


NATIONAL BUSINESS WOMEN'S 
WEEK 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, it is a 
great pleasure for me to join the Illinois 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women's Clubs' 10,000 members in their 
celebration of October 18-24 as Nation- 
al Business Women's Week. 


The Illinois Federation is an impor- 
tant part of & national organization 
founded in 1919 and dedicated to the 
economic interest and growth of busi- 
ness and professional women. Today, the 
National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women's Clubs is composed 
of over 3,700 clubs in all 50 States, the 
District of Columbia, the Virgin Islands 
and Puerto Rico, with over 162,000 mem- 
bers. The goals of its membership are to 
elevate the standards of women in busi- 
ness and the professions and to extend 
opportunities to business and profes- 
sional women through education along 
lines of industrial, scientific, and voca- 
tional activities. 

Key to BPW's education activities is 
the Business and Professional Women's 
Club Foundation in Washington, D.C. 
It functions as a resource center and li- 
brary and is a unique source of data on 
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matters relating to business and profes- 
sional women. The BPW Foundation of- 
fers management and training semi- 
nars and gives more than $300,000 an- 
nually in career advancement scholar- 
ships for working women over the age of 
25. Corporations and private founda- 
tions make 35 percent of the contribu- 
tions to the foundation; the remainder 
comes from BPW members across the 
United States through their respective 
federations. The BPW Foundation is 
celebrating its 25th anniversary this 
year, and special recognition will be 
given this week to its quarter century of 
achievement on behalf of business and 
professional women in this country. 

Mr. President, National Business 
Women’s Week was first celebrated in 
1928 to dramatize the contributions of 
women to the business and professional 
life of the country. As more and more 
women enter the work force and as they 
attain the ranks of senior management 
in increasing numbers, it is more fitting 
and timely than ever that we set aside 
this week every year to honor the 
achievements of the organization that 
has worked so dilligently in their behalf 
for more than 60 years. 

I salute the Illinois Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
and its parent organization, for their 
efforts on behalf of working women, for 
their energy and steadfastness in the 
pursuit of equal opportunity for women, 
and for their outstanding contribution 
to the discussion and implementation of 
public policy during the last half cen- 
tury. I value my friendship with BPW 
members all over the State of Illinois and 
I am delighted to have joined in this way 
in the celebration of National Business 
Women’s Week. 


NOMINATION OF JOHN R. VAN DE 
WATER TO THE NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS BOARD 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I recently 
had the pleasure of endorsing the nomi- 
nation of John R. Van de Water to be a 
member and the Chairman of the Na- 
tional] Labor Relations Board. 

Mr. Van de Water, who is currently 
serving as Board Chairman by virtue of 
a recess appointment, and I have known 
each other since our student days at the 
University of Chicago. He would appear 
to be eminently qualified for this post 
and I look forward to positive Senate 
action in the near future. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement I submitted to 
the Senate Labor and Human Resources 
Committee, on the occasion of Chairman 
Van de Water’s confirmation hearing, be 
printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR CHARLES H. PERCY ON 

THE NOMINATION OF JOHN R. VAN DE WATER 

TO THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


Mr. Chairman, it is my privilege this after- 
noon to introduce to this Committee Mr. 
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John Van de Water, President Reagan's 
nominee for a full term as a member of the 
National Labor Relations Board and the per- 
son who, if confirmed by the Senate will 
continue to serve as NLRB Chairman, as he 
has during his recent, interim appointment. 


Although John Van de Water is not at 
present a resident of the State of Illinois, we 
nonetheless are proud to claim him as one 
of our own by virtue of his graduation in 
1939 from my own alma mater, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and in 1941 from its law 
school. John and I were at the University 
together in those days although I would 
point out that he did much better than I in 
his post-graduate education. He finished law 
school and I dropped out. 

In the intervening years, he has combined 
& career in teaching with one in industrial 
relations. Since 1949, he has been President 
of Van de Water Assocíates, Inc., consultants 
to management. He created and served as 
the first Director of the California State Bar 
program for the Continuing Education of 
the Legal Profession. He has served as Direc- 
tor of the Executive Program for UCLA's 
Graduate School of Management, and has 
seryed as a member of that school's faculty 
for 20 years. 

He also served as Adjunct Professor of In- 
dustrial Relations and Management at the 
Graduate School of Business Administration, 
University of Southern California. At the 
time of his nomination, he was establishing 
an Executive Education program for San Di- 
ego, California, while serving as Director of 
Executive Education and Professor of Indus- 
trial Relations and Management at San Diego 
University. He has taught labor law to both 
labor and management and has stressed the 
absolute necessity of obedience to this coun- 
try's labor laws. 

Mr. Chairman, a little over a year ago, I 
announced my opposition on the Senate floor 
to the pattern that former President Carter 
was establishing in his appointments to the 
National Labor Relations Board. I felt that 
the Board, in order to meet its statutory ob- 
ligations to labor and management in this 
country, needed balance among its member- 
ship and, in particular, more appointees who 
had had experience in industrial relations 
outside of the federal government. I reaf- 
firmed my long held belief that continuing 
respect for the NLRB, its decisions, and for 
our labor law in general depends on the per- 
ception of both business and labor that they 
can get a fair deal when their cases come be- 
fore the Board. 

At that time, I expressed concern also Over 
the decline in the rate of federal court af- 
firmance of Board decisions during the previ- 
ous few years. The 1-out-of-3 chance for & 
court reversal of a Board decision, which ex- 
isted at the time, was a serious problem, not 
only because it created a greater workload 
for the courts and the Board itself, and in- 
creased costs to both labor and management, 
but also because it called into question the 
fundamental ability of the Board to make 
judgments that will stick and of its ability 
to interpret the law. 

The nomination of John Van de Water, and 
of Board Member Bob Hunter, just recently 
confirmed by the Senate, represent what I 
consider to be a good faith effort by Presi- 
dent Reagan to reverse the decline of the af- 
firmance of Board decisions and bring more 
credibility to those decisions. 

His honesty is absolute. I have always 
found him to be objective. His ability can 
be judged by his distinguished record as both 
a teacher and a doer in the. field of indus- 
trial relations. In short, Mr. Chairman, I feel 
we have here a candidate who, if confirmed, 
will bring balance, prudence, and the respect 
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of labor and management to his service as 
Board Chairman. To confirm that last point, 
Mr. Chairman, let me close with a quote from 
Communications Workers of America District 
11 Vice President, William C. Demers of Cal- 
ifornia, which appeared in a recent issue of 
CWA Pride: 

“I know only that my relationship with 
him has indicated to me that he is a gentle- 
man of honesty and integrity. A man who be- 
lieves in people. A compassionate man. A man 
who espouses the philosophy that ‘It is not 
who is right but what is right.’ 

“I believe, based on my knowledge of Mr. 
Van de Water, that . . . he will endeavor to 
be evenhanded and to bring labor and man- 
agement closer together." 

Mr. Chairman, there is no better testimony 
than that. This concludes my formal re- 
marks. 


HELP FOR THE HOUSING INDUSTRY 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I recently 
had the opportunity to meet with home- 
builders and realtors from several re- 
gions within the State of Illinois. It was, 
as always, a great pleasure to meet with 
these concerned and hardworking peo- 
ple who are a vital part of the economy 
of our State. M 


Our meetings were several of a series 
I have had during the last 2 years with 
homebuilders and realtors from all over 
the State, in which we have sat down 
together and attempted to work out some 
practical and reasonable solutions to the 
problems that have devastated the 
homebuilding industry in Illinois. 

The news they brought me last month 
was not unexpected, and it was very 
grim indeed. I was deeply moved by one 
particular group of homebuilders as they, 
one by one, told me of once successful 
homebuilders—their personal friends 
and associates—who are now facing 
bankruptcy because of the damage done 
by uncontrolled inflation and high inter- 
est rates. 

The condition of the housing industry 
is no surprise to my colleagues who, I 
am certain, have heard from realtors, 
homebuilders, and suppliers in their own 
States. But few, if any, States in the 
country have suffered as severe a setback 
as Illinois. According to the figures pro- 
vided to me by Advance Mortgage Corp. 
for housing permits in major metro- 
politan areas, private housing per- 
mits in the Chicago area for the first half 
of 1981 represented an almost unbeliev- 
able 95-percent decrease from 1978, the 
last good year for the industry. The rest 
of the State is suffering as well from a 
major decrease in activity, and sales are 
depressed everywhere in Illinois. 

I have pledged my continued efforts to 
every homebuilder and realtor in Illi- 
nois to do all I can to restore our econ- 
omy to health and to preserve the hous- 
ing industry as one of the major com- 
ponents of our economic system and as a 
provider of a profoundly important sery- 
ice to the people of this country. 

First and foremost among my efforts 
has been my unqualified support for 
President Reagan's budget and tax pro- 
posals, both of which were enacted into 
law in August and wnich I believe will 
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make a fundamental change in the econ- 
omy—for the better. For the first time, 
the future looks a bit brighter than in 
previous years, Washington has heeded 
the call for change and has enacted an 
economic recovery program that prom- 
ises growth, jobs, and a stable business 
climate. I am pleased to say that the 
President's economic recovery program 
enjoys wide support in Illinois, including 
the housing industry. Once this program 
begins to take effect, I believe the Federal 
Reserve will ease up on interest rates. In 
the meantime, I have taken other action 
which I hope will improve conditions for 
the housing industry in my State. 

Among the many provisions incor- 
porated into the President's tax reduc- 
tion legislation, I was particularly 
pleased to vote for the creation of the 
all savers certificate, supported by the 
National Association of Homebuilders, 
the National Association of Realtors 
and others, as a means of directly assist- 
ing the industry. Financial institutions 
will be able to issue special, tax-free 
certificates for the next 15 months, of 
which 75 percent of the proceeds must 
be used for residential and agricultural 
financing. I supported this measure, of- 
fered by Senator BENTSEN, because I 
know so well of the serious condition of 
the housing industry in Illinois. Addi- 
tional savings should be generated by 
changes in IRA and Keogh retirement 
plans, which will increase the tax bene- 
fits available to individuals who are sav- 
ing for their own retirements. As a 
principal cosponsor of the small savers 
interest income tax exclusion provision 
of current law, I continue to believe that 
the encouragement of greater individual 
savings is a key to our economic recovery. 

Of special interest to me in the last 
few years has been the possibility of ex- 
panding the sources of home mortgage 
financing. Major changes have occurred 
in the last few years in our traditional 
financial institutions and additional pro- 
posals are currently pending in Congress 
which, if enacted, will mean an even 
more dramatic alteration in the struc- 
ture and function of financial institu- 
tions as we have known them. 

I do not know how or when action on 
new financial institutions legislation will 
be completed, nor how I will vote on the 
final package when it is sent to the Sen- 
ate from the Banking Committee for 
consideration. What I do know is that 
the housing industry should not be made 
to suffer while our banking system un- 
dergoes what perhaps can be character- 
ized as the most radical transformation 
in its history. We must not wait for ac- 
tion to be completed on new bills before 
we ask the question of how homeowner- 
ship will be financed in the future. The 
fact of the matter is that countless in- 
dividuals and young couples all over the 
country with steady sources of income 
and good credit ratings are precluded 
from homeownership right now. 

To expand the sources of home financ- 
ing both now and in the future, I sup- 
ported the passage of legislation that 
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protected the ability of local govern- 
ments to issue mortgage revenue bonds 
and urged the Secretary of the Treasury 
earlier this year to expedite the issuance 
of regulations to implement that law. I 
expect to support legislation, currently 
pending, which wil make technical cor- 
rections to the mortgage revenue bond 
statute and simplify the procedures un- 
der which this type of home financing 
can take place. 

For several years, I have been working 
with homebuilder organizations and & 
few of my Senate colleagues to make 
available for housing investment the 
huge resources of the private pension 
funds of this country. On September 29, 
I enthusiastically joined the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah (Mr. HATCH) 
in introducing S. 1678, a bill to amend 
the Employee Retirement Income Secu- 
rity Act (ERISA) to provide that an in- 
vestment by a private pension plan in a 
residential mortgage is neither & pro- 
hibited transaction nor a violation of the 
"prudent man" rule. After almost a year 
of correspondence and negotiation with 
the Federal agencies concerned with 
housing and ERISA, I have come to the 
conclusion that legislation is the only 
answer to eliminating the artificial bar- 
riers in ERISA that unreasonably re- 
strict the ability of pension fund trustees 
to invest in home mortgages. 


I will be delighted to work with Chair- 
man HarcH and the other cosponsors on 
behalf of this worthy legislation and I 
can assure him of the solid support of all 
the people in the housing industry in Illi- 
nois with whom I have consulted, par- 
ticularly the homebuilders. We are all 
anxious to see this industry restored to a 
condition of vigor and dynamic growth 
that will be so important to the economic 
recovery of this country. In the long and 
short term, it will benefit industry and 
consumer alike. 


Mr. President, it has been my privilege 
for many years to work with the out- 
standing homebuilder and realtor orga- 
nizations in Illinois. Their friendship, ad- 
vice. and counsel have been of immeas- 
urable help to me in many respects, but 
especially as we have worked together in 
the last 2 years on what the Federal re- 
sponse shouid be to the problems of the 
housing industry. I wish to express my 
appreciation today to all of them. Their 
energy and creativity never cease to 
amaze me, and their courage in the face 
of economic adversity unprecedented in 
recent years is an inspiration to us all. 


FEEDING THE WORLD, LEADING 
THE WORLD 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, it is well 
known that the United States exports a 
huge part of its agricultural product. 
According to the U.S. Agriculture De- 
partment, 38 percent of our farm acreage 
is devoted to exporting and one of every 
two jobs in farming hinges on exports. 
The USDA projects the value of the 1981 
farm crop that will be exported at nearly 
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$44 billion, an increase over what we ex- 
ported last year. Even when our agricul- 
tural imports are taken into account— 
mostly items like coffee and sugar—we 
still recorded a $26 billion agricultural 
trade surplus last year. USDA expects the 
1981 surplus to be even larger. 


Without these surpluses, our trade 
ledger would stand in the red by a very 
large amount. Agricultural exports are 
simply essential to our international bal- 
ance-of-trade position. 


I am proud that my own State of Illi- 
nois leads the Nation in the export of 
agricultural products. Corn and soybeans 
are the two commodities that dominate 
Ilinois' export sector, but we are strong 
in a wide variety of other agricultural 
exports, too. 

On the manufacturing side, Illinois is 
the Nation's No. 2 exporter. One of the 
reasons for the State's top ranking is the 
preeminence of the Caterpillar Tractor 
Co. which exports nearly 50 percent of 
its U.S. production. 


No one knows exporting as well as Lee 
Morgan, chairman of Caterpillar, and 
when he speaks, there is good reason to 
listen. 


Earlier this month, on October 5, Lee 
Morgan spoke on the vitality of export- 
ing before the Rotary of Davenport, Iowa. 
In his address, Mr. Morgan said: 

Further expansion of U.S. exports is neces- 
sary if we are to reverse the trade deficits or 
recent years. We must increase exports of 
both agricultural products and manufactured 
goods ... and for many reasons in addition 
to the need for an improved trade balance. 


I commend this speech to my col- 
leagues for Mr. Morgan's discussion of 
the several reasons why expanded ex- 
porting is crucial to our economy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Lee Morgan's address be in- 
cluded in the Recor in full at the close 
of my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


(See exhibit 1.) 


At the close of his remarks, Lee Mor- 
gan makes a valuable economic observa- 
tion. I should like to quote that passage 
because it is important to remember: 

I started out talking about the agricul- 
tural richness, of Iowa and Illinois . . . the 
importance of agricultural exports to the 
U.S. economy .. . and the need for America to 
increase its export volume of both manufac- 
tured and agricultural goods. For that to 
happen, we must restore America's compet- 
Itiveness . , . both through private sector 
and governmental action ... and the world's 
governments must move away from policies 
of protectionism and economic nationalism. 

Just as Illinois and Iowa help feed the 
world, our country can help lead the world 
to more prosperity . . . and, ultimately— 
we fervently hope—to a more peaceful, ful- 
filling life for all people. 

EXHIBIT I 
ILLINOIS AND IOWA: THE ONE-TWO PUNCH IN 
ExPORTS 
(By Lee L. Morgan) 


I always welcome the chance to come to 
the Quad Cities. The short trip up here ts 
refreshing, and it's & pleasure to see the 
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cornfields in early fall. This is an area of 
beauty ... and an area of agricultural rich- 
ness that few places in the world can equal. 

Our two states, in fact—lilinois and 
Iowa—lead the nation in export of agricul- 
tural produce. Illinois ships more ag 
products abroad than any other state, and 
Iowa is a close second. We literally help 
feed much of the world . . . and the abun- 
dance of our land generates export income 
that dramatically helps the economic well- 
being of the rest of America. 

Last year the United States—led by mi- 
nois and Iowa—exported almost $43 billion 
in agricultural produce . . . while imports 
were only $17 billion. That gave the country 
a positive agricultural trade balance of $26 
billion. 

But in total trade . . . including manufac- 
tured goods and petroleum products ... the 
United States had a deficit last year of more 
than $36 billion. 

A positive balance in agriculture . . . 8 
negative balance overall. 

In fact, without the $26 billion positive 
contribution from agriculture, our national 
trade deficit would have soared to $62 bil- 
lion—and that would have been a heavy 
blow to our already shaky economy. 

The people of Illinois and Iowa have & 
right to be proud. Their stewardship of the 
land contributes enormously to the coun- 
try's economy, and ultimately benefits all 
Americans. 

But further expansion of U.S. exports is 
necessary if we are to reverse the trade defi- 
cits of recent years. We must increase ex- 
ports of both agricultural products and man- 
ufactured goods ... and for many reasons 
1n addition to the need for an improved trade 
balance. 

One reason, of course, is that exports cre- 
ate jobs. Last year for example, about 47 
percent of Caterpillar’s U.S. production was 
exported. Those exports thus provided jobs 
for nearly half of our U.S. employees . .. 
including many employees here in the Quad 
Cities area . . . a total of 31,000 employees 
at Caterpillar facilities across the United 
States. 

That's only part of the story. Caterpillar 
exports also result in jobs for suppliers and 
others whose livelihood depends on Cater- 
pillar’s presence; and we have a lot of sup- 
pliers in the Quad Cities area. 


Consider two congressional districts: the 
First District of Iowa and the Nineteenth 
District of Illinois. Our 1980 purchases in 
these two districts totaled just over $100 
million . . . from 537 suppliers. Almost half 
those purchases were made possible by Cater- 
pillar exports. That translates into roughly 
1,700 supplier jobs in Jim Leach's and Tom 
Railsback's districts ... made possible by 
Caterpillar exports. 

Increased export volume also enables com- 
panies to benefit from economies of scale, 
to spread the costs of research development, 
production, and marketing over a broader 
customer base. And export sales provide an 
extra source of capital for investment, as 
additional cash enters the U.S. capital stream. 

The list of benefits goes on. Export sales 
generate more taxable income as a source 
of governmental revenues. Expanded export 
volume helps us pay for oll imports and es- 
sential raw materials. Exports help fight in- 
flation and raise productivity. 

And the President’s Export Council con- 
tends that export expansion would help re- 
store U.S. economic, military, and diplomatic 
credibility . . . thus assisting the pursuit of 
& more peaceful and prosperous world. 

We need the benefits of export busi- 
ness . . . and, equally so, we need the bene- 
fits of imports. Trade is a two-way street. 
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In fact, the only way in the long run to 
increase our exports is to also increase our 
imports. 

Our exports need to find foreign buyers 
with the dollars necessary to buy our goods 
&nd services. In general, these dollars are 
obtained when Americans import and pay 
for foreign goods and services. 

Thus, imports put dollars in the hands 
of foreigners—which can then be used to 
buy our exports. It follows that restrictions 
on imports will result in fewer dollars in 
the hands of those in other countries who 
might want to buy our corn, soybeans, trac- 
tors, machinery, chemicals, and other prod- 
ucts—unless we wish to make up the dif- 
ference by loans or transfer payments, that 
in turn increase U.S. budget deficits. The 
better alternative is free and open trade. 

We have an administration in Washing- 
ton that strongly supports expanded trade. 
Business leaders are almost unanimous in 
their endorsement of more trade. And I re- 
cently saw & survey that showed the vast 
majority of Americans support governmental 
programs that would encourage businesses 
to engage in more international trade. 

Wnhy, then—with all these benefits to be 
derived from international trade, and with 
support for expanded trade from so many 
sectors of our society—wnhy, then, has Amer- 
ica lost its leadership position in trade? 

And we have lost it. West Germany now 
exports more manufactured goods than we 
do and Japan is not far behind us. Both 
maintain & better trade balance than we do. 

The total volume of world trade last year 
increased only 1 percent, and this year trade 
volume may show a decline. If that should 
happen, it would mark only the second such 
interruption in the long postwar pattern 
of growth. 

The core of the problem within the United 
States is that many American industries 
have lost their competitiveness. And a major 
problem throughout the world—including 
our own country—is the growing economic 
nationalism that hampers open flow of goods 
and services. 

To restore America’s international com- 
petitiveness, we must do several things. 
First, of course, we must strengthen the do- 
mestic economy. The ball is rolling to get 
that done. 

The Reagan administration, with bipar- 
tisan support from Congress, is attacking 
the overriding problem of inflation. Tax re- 
form, reduced government spending, a more 
stable and predictable monetary policy, sus- 
pension of counter-productive and excessive 
regulations—all these things are starting to 
happen. 


We're seeing some growth-stimulating ac- 
tions at the state level, too. In Illinois, for 
example, recent passage of an Investment 
Tax Credit and steps toward reform of our 
mostly state unemployment compensation 
system will help Illinois companies be more 
competitive in world markets * * * as 
lower costs help improve price-value ratios 
of Illinois products. 

The Administration in Washington has 
placed high priority on removal of trade dis- 
incentives that hamstring efforts to boost 
exports. And managers of American com- 
panies increasingly are taking steps needed 
to improve productivity: capital investment, 
expanded research and engineering pro- 
grams, overhaul of operations...in particu- 
lar, better use of human resources. At Cater- 
pillar—as just one example—we recently 
completed an intensive, year-long, worldwide 
study of human resources and human re- 
sources strategies. 


A major conclusion: people want to get 
more involved in their work. They want to 
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contribute more. Our conference teams came 
up with dozens of specific proposals about 
better utilization of the work force; we are 
already actively pursuing many of them. 

The days of treating people as extensions 
of tools are long gone. The concept of labor 
as a "commodity" never had any validity, in 
my opinion. Also gone is the absurd notion 
that “managers think but workers work'"— 
implying that people in the factories lack 
brainpower or willingness to employ it. 

I believe that the combination of private 
sector and government action will revitalize 
the U.S. economy. And a healthy, dynamic, 
domestic economy will let us become more 
competitive in the world marketplace, Some 
of the recovery medicine 1s bitter, and caus- 
ing short-term  hardship,,,especially to 
those selling capital goods when interest 
rates are near 20 percent . . . but it's medi- 
cine we must take for long-term well-being. 

Along with improvements in our U.S. com- 
petitiveness, there has to be a change in the 
competitive atmosphere around the world— 
& lessening of economic nationalism. 

Competition is the life of business—hob- 
bling restrictions the death of it. That's true 
internationally .. . as well as here in Amer- 
ica. We need fewer restrictions on free com- 
petition in world trade. We need a freer flow 
of goods and services across national borders 

. . and laws or codes that enhance competi- 
tion, not destroy it. 


Governments around the world—includ- 
ing our own—too often are responding to 
sluggish economies by initiating new forms 
of trade protectionism, new rules to isolate 
national economies. 


In the early postwar years, governments 
used import duties—tariffs—as the primary 
means of isolating their economies. Tariffs 
still exist, of course—but they're relatively 
less prevalent, less of a problem. A series of 
multilateral trade negotiations under the 
auspices of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade—known as GATT—has success- 
fully reduced the use of tariffs around the 
world. Today, non-tariff barriers are the big- 
ger problem. 


GATT has identified 800 forms of non- 
tariff barriers that circumvent its rules 
against traditional formal tariffs. From 1974 
to 1979, the proportion of the world’s manu- 
factured exports covered by import restric- 
tions jumped from 13 percent to about 21 
percent. One British economist concludes 
that we are moving into an area of “managed 
trade." 


U.S. Trade Representative Bill Brock has 
said, "People are Just finding ingenious ways 
to reduce the opportunity for international 
trade”. . . and that’s true. 


One of the simplest forms of non-tariff 
barrier is the “voluntary” import quota. 
Country A voluntarily agrees to limit ship- 
ments of a product to Country B. The un- 
spoken understanding is that if Country A 
doesn’t cut back, Country B will simply im- 
pose some sort of “nonvoluntary” quota. 


More complex non-tariff barriers involve 
methods of setting standards on imports... 
customs evaluations . . . export subsidies 
++. government procurement rules . . , and 
a host of others. 


The service sector is another area where 
protectionism is spreading. A current exam- 
ple—transborder data flow. 


This expression refers to the increasing 
flow of information across national borders, 
such as airline reservations, financial data, 
market information, and countless other 
forms of information. 

Countries, understandably, want to ensure 
that national security and the privacy of 
individual citizens aren't jeopardized when 
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such information is sent to other countries. 
But it’s easy for government regulation of 
data transmissions to turn into serious ob- 
stacles to international trade. 

The Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development (OECD—an interna- 
tional association of free-world, industrial- 
ized countries) has been working on this 
issue. OECD has developed a set of guide- 
lines that strike a balance between concerns 
about protection of individual privacy and 
the need to maintain the free international 
flow of information. The guidelines are vol- 
untary, but include a set of basic principles 
which companies are urged to observe in 
gathering, using, and handling personal data. 

Caterpillar supports these guidelines. We 
hope that if other corporations in OECD 
member countries voluntarily observe the 
guidelines, burdensome new government reg- 
ulations on transborder data flows can be 
avoided. 

Some of the most dangerous forms of eco- 
nomic nationalism are in the field of inter- 
national investment. ^ 

Attempts by governments to manipulate 
foreign investment to support their national 
economic goals can do real harm to the free 
flow of goods and services. Such manipula- 
tions can ultimately lead to trade wars with 
grave political consequences. 

One method of manipulation is through 
performance requirements. A company may 
have to guarantee minimum employment 
and export levels, for example, before it can 
invest in a host country. Just recently, an 
industrialized country placed these require- 
ments on some potential U.S. investors: 

A requirement that the investor bank only 
with that country's banks and use only their 
advertising agencies and public accountants; 

A requirement that the investor company 
purchase a specific percentage of its input 
requirements from local supplier; and 

Pressure to move certain manufacturing 
operations from the United States to the 
host country. 

Such performance requirements generate 
effects similar to import quotas. The flow of 
goods arid services is artificially restricted. 
Quotas would be prohibited under the GATT 
trading rules, but there are no applicable in- 
ternational rules when countries use their 
investment policies to achieve the same 
purposes. 

We believe it’s time to strengthen multi- 
lateral discipline and restraint over sovern- 
ment actions which distort international in- 
vestment and trade. In the long run, it is 
clearly in the interest of all concerned to im- 
prove the global efficiency of the interna- 
tional investment system, especially as it af- 
fects international trade. 

The world’s a highly interdependent place 

. and getting more so, All countries need 
the benefits of export business, Just as all 
countries need the benefits of imports. 

Increased trade, for example, is the best 
way of helping most less developed countries, 
as Secretary of State Haig said just two 
weeks ago before the United Nations. He laid 
out two choices for the world's nations: 

"A future of sustainable growth ... ex- 
pansion of world trade . . . and reduction of 
poverty (on the one hand . . . or, the alter- 
native), & future of economic stagnation 

. rising protectionism . . . and the 
spread of poverty." 

Protectionism and  stagnation—or 
panded trade and economic growth. ... 

Third World diplomats stood in line to 
congratulate him on that message. 

I started out talking about the agricul- 
tural richness of Iowa and Illinois . . . 
the importance of agricultural exports to the 
U.S. economy . . . and the need for America 
to increase its export volume of both man- 
ufactured and agricultural goods. For that 
to happen, we must restore America’s com- 
petitiveness . . . both through private sector 
and governmental action . . . and the world's 


ex- 
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governments must move away from policies 
of protectionism and economic nationalism. 
Benefits will accrue to all nations, not to 
the United States alone. Those benefits can 
be reckoned in economic terms . . . yes, 
and also in terms of international under- 
standing and peace among the nations. 
Just as Illinois and Iowa help feed the 
world, our country can help lead the world 
to more prosperity . . . and, ultimately—we 


fervently hope—to a more peaceful, fulfill- 
ing life for all people. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR 
STENNIS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized for a 
period not to exceed 15 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Chair. 


S. 1768—INVESTMENT OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY TRUST FUNDS 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the mat- 
ter to which I will discuss is important 
both moneywise and in principle. It is a 
part of an effort to secure and increase 
the yield on the social security system 
trust funds. We also want to assure that 
social security collections are in fact 
treated and handled as trust funds. This 
is not money owned by the Government. 
It is owned by and held in trust for the 
people who have paid the money in. 
The measure that I will propose refers 
to the manner in which the trust funds 
are invested and the interest earned on 
them. 

I am proposing changing the custom 
of investing these trust funds in Gov- 
ernment obligations that pay less than 
the current going interest rate. This re- 
sults in a lesser yield to the trust fund 
and, therefore, less money in the trust 
fund at the end of the year. That is 
favoring the other departments of Gov- 
ernment and saving money so far as the 
interest on the national debt is con- 
cerned but this is at the expense of a 
fund that is not owned by the Govern- 
ment. As I say, it belongs in trust to the 
people who paid that money in. 

The social security payroll taxes are 
required by law to be placed in three 
separate trust funds, these being the old 
age and survivors insurance trust fund, 
the disability insurance trust fund, and 
the hospital insurance trust fund. Those 
who manage these trust funds act in a 
fiduciary capacity and have a high degree 
of responsibility to insure that the trust 
funds receive the highest possible yield 
consistent with the safety of the invest- 
ment. Good business practices demand 
this and present and future retirees are 
entitled to nothing less. 

I was, therefore, surprised if not 
shocked, Mr. President, to learn that, in 
fiscal year 1981, the social security trust 
funds earned only 8.3 percent on a port- 
folio which, on June 3, 1980, had assets 
of almost $47 billion. During the same 
period, money market funds, which were 
invested exclusively in Government se- 
curities, earned 13.5 percent or more. 

That difference, Mr. President, was at 
the expense of the social security trust 
funds. It benefited the general fund of 
the Treasury, but the fact remains that 
those funds were not general funds and 
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did not belong to the Treasury. They be- 
longed to the people who paid them in. 

We are not talking about insignificant 
amounts, Mr. President. If the social se- 
curity trust funds had paid & return of 
as much as money market funds earned, 
then they would have earned about $2 
bilion more than they did in calendar 
year 1980. This would have erased about 
60 percent of the deficit which the trust 
funds incurred in calendar year 1980. 

This was no accident, Mr. President. It 
was deliberately done. I know there was 
no moral wrongdoing, no violation of law, 
and I impute only integrity to the 
Board—nothing less than that. It is a 
discretionary matter that the existing 
law permits and addresses to their judg- 
ment. It is the responsibility of Congress 
to remedy that chuckhole, close it, and 
provide, as I have already outlined, that 
the funds must be invested in Govern- 
ment securities which will pay the high- 
est level of return consistent with the 
safety of the investment. The trust funds 
should certainly earn what the market 
will safely bring. 

I emphasize again that I am not im- 
puting any bad motives to the trustees 
charged with the investment of these 
funds. 

At present social security trust funds 
can by law be invested in any Govern- 
ment or Government-guaranteed secu- 
rities. Despite this, and with securities 
having a substantially higher yield 
available, over 90 percent of the money 
was invested in so-called Treasury De- 
partment special issues. In fiscal year 
1980, most of these special issues car- 
ried an interest rate of 7 percent. Only 
$6.3 billion of these special issues car- 
ried an interest rate in the range of 9 
percent. 

These funds, as I said on October 15, 
are managed by the Treasury, and it ap- 
pears that, instead of making every effort 
to maximize the return on the social 
security trust funds, those managing the 
funds acted in the interest of the Treas- 
ury and deliberately minimized the re- 
turn on the trust funds, thereby favor- 
ing & reduction of the interest on the 
national debt. 

This is a situation that cannot be 
countenanced, Mr. President. I hope 
some day to see a surplus in social secu- 
rity funds, plus a margin of safety. Pres- 
ent and future retirees are entitled to 
the assurance that their trust funds are 
safe and secure. If we are to ever get to 
that point, several actions must be taken 
including absolute assurance that every 
dollar in the trust funds earns the maxi- 
mum amount available consistent with 
the safety of the investment. I want to 
see a social security system which is solid 
and secure and which is financially able 
to stand on its own bottom. 

I sincerely believe that it is a mistake 
to prefer general fund obligations and 
interest payments over the best inter- 
ests of the social security fund assets. 
The trustees of the social security fund 
must recognize the fiduciary nature of 
their actions and make every effort, as 
prudent businessmen, to increase the re- 
turn to the social security trust funds. 

As I have said, Mr. President, if this 
bill had been law, it would have benefited 
the trust funds by $2 billion in 1980. I 
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have confidence that the Committee on 
Finance will look into this matter and 
report out legislation which will correct 
what to me is an intolerable situation. 
It is for this reason that I introduce this 
bill. 

I would certainly like to see a hear- 
ing on these matters, to make sure we 
have all the facts and to see what the 
alternatives there are. The money be- 
longs to those people who paid it in. It is 
held by the Government in trust, and the 
Government is supposed to get the high- 
est rate of interest Government securi- 
ties are paying, and then put that money, 
earned by way of interest, back into the 
fund, for the benefit of those people 
who paid it in and for the benefit of 
present and future retirees. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the bill printed in the Rec- 
orp and that it be appropriately referred. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection, 
the bill will be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the bill was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

8. 1768 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (&) 
section 201(d) of the Social Security Act is 
&mended— 

(1) by striking out the first sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “It 
shall be the duty of the Board of Trustees 
to invest such portion of the Trust Funds 
as is not, in its Judgment, required to meet 
current withdrawals, and such investments 
shall be made so as to secure the maximum 
possible inerest yield, commensurate with 
the safety of the Trust Funds."; and 

(2) by striking out “which are not due or 
callable until after the expiration of four 
years from the end of such calendar month” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
*. all marketable interest-bearing obligations 
which are not obligations of the United 
States but which are guaranteed as to both 
principal and interest by the United States, 
and all marketable federally sponsored 
agency interest-bearing obligations that are 
designated in the laws authorizing their 1s- 
suance as lawful investments for fiduciary 
and trust funds under the control and au- 
thority of the United States or any officer 
of the United States”. 

(b) Section 1817(c) 
amended— 

(1) by striking out the first sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “It 
shall be the duty of the Board of Trustees 
to invest such portion of the Trust Fund as 
is not, in its judgment, required to meet 
current withdrawals, and such investments 
shall be made so as to secure the maximum 
possible interest yield, commensurate with 
the safety of the Trust Pund.”; and 

(2) by striking out “which are not due or 
callable until after the expiration of 4 years 
from the end of such calendar month” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “, all 
marketable interest-bearing obligations 
which are not obligations of the United 
States but which are guaranteed as to both 
principal and interest by the United States, 
and all marketable federally sponsored 
agency interest-bearing obligations that are 
designated in the laws authorizing their is- 
suance as lawful investments for fiduciary 
and trust funds under the control and au- 
thority of the United States or any officer of 
the United States”. 

(c) Section 1841(c) of 
amended— 


of such Act is 


such Act is 
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(1) by striking out the first sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “It 
shall be the duty of the Board of Trustees 
to invest such portion of the Trust Fund as 
is not, in its judgment, required to meet 
current withdrawals, and such investments 
shall be made so as to secure the maximum 
possible interest yields, commensurate with 
the safety of the Trust Fund.” and 

(2) by striking out “which are not due or 
callable until after the expiration of 4 years 
from the end of such calendar month” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “, all 
marketable interest-bearing obligations 
which are not obligations of the United 
States but which are guaranteed as to both 
principal and interest by the United States, 
and all marketable federally sponsored 
agency interest-bearing obligations that are 
designated in the laws authorizing their is- 
suance as lawful investments for fiduciary 
and trust funds under the control and au- 
thority of the United States or any officer of 
the United States”. 


CRIMINAL LAW ENFORCEMENT 
BILLS 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, under 
our system of government the role of the 
Federal Government in combating crime 
is somewhat limited. However, in proper 
cases, especially those involving inter- 
state transactions and activities, the 
Federal authorities can and do play im- 
portant and vital roles. Many crimes do 
in fact involve interstate activities and 
transactions. This is particularly true of 
traditional organized crime syndicates 
and other criminal groups, such as nar- 
cotic and smuggling rings and prison 
gangs. 

Mr. President, I was a district pros- 
ecuting attorney for several years, and 
later I was a circuit judge, a trial judge 
of unlimited criminal and civil jurisdic- 
tion. So I have spent years in the court- 
room, dealing part of the time with the 
matter of crime. I know by experience 
something about the practical side, but 
it has been a good while since I was a 
judge; and things have developed that 
are far worse in this field than anything 
I encountered, especially in connection 
with the drug traffic. 


Crimes of all types are on the increase. 
This is particularly true of organized 
crime and other crimes which make use 
of interstate facilities or cross State 
lines. This is a very serious and impor- 
tant matter and, as a Federal legislator, 
I am very anxious that the hand of the 
Federal Government in fighting this type 
of crime be strengthened to the greatest 
extent possible. It is, therefore, very im- 
portant that we act promptly to give the 
Federal authorities the tools and author- 
ity they need, including new statutes to 
deal with and support those aspects of 
criminal activities which are proper and 
legitimate concerns and targets of the 
Federal Government. 

Therefore, I was very pleased to join 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia, Senator Nunn, and others in 
cosponsoring three bills which, in my 
opinion, would give Federal law enforce- 
ment agencies and Federal courts im- 
portant new powers and tools to use in 
the never-ending war against crime and 
other criminal activities. These bills 
would be particularly effective against 
organized crime and its use of violence 
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and extortion. Violence and extortion— 
that, unfortunately, is the tune of the 
times. 

The first of these bills is S. 814, Orga- 
nized Crime Act of 1981. It is specifically 
designed to assist the Federal Govern- 
ment in combating the violent aspects of 
organized criminal activity. However, it 
would be of general application and 
therefore would also serve to bolster the 
Government's efforts to fight all violent 
crimes. Such crimes have become one 
of our most serious and alarming do- 
mestic problems, and we must do every- 
thing we can to suppress them and 
punish the criminals. 

The second bill is S. 1163, Labor Rack- 
eteering Act of 1981. There is a great 
deal of evidence which suggests that, 
through a system of payoffs, blackmail, 
and other criminal activities, the Na- 
tion's waterfronts are increasingly being 
dominated by organized criminal activi- 
ties. S. 1163 is designed to help ease 
the problems of corruption on the Na- 
tion's waterfronts. It increases criminal 
penalties for violation of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act and provides for the immediate 
suspension of convicted persons from 
union offices. It is designed not only to 
suppress and punish crime but to rid 
labor organizations and employee pen- 
sion plans of the influence of persons 
convicted of criminal offenses. 

The third bill is S. 732, legislation to 
strengthen the fight against organized 
crime and illegal narcotics. The purpose 
of this bill is to make financial and tax 
records an effective tool in piercing the 
veil of secrecy that protects those at the 
top of any organized crime ring, whether 
it be drug smuggling operations or tradi- 
tional criminal activities carried on by 
organized crime. This bil passed the 
Senate as an amendment to the Eco- 
nomic Recovery Tax Act of 1981, but, 
unfortunately, was eliminated in the 
House-Senate conference. 

I referred to my experience in the 
courtroom as part of the background 
that makes me realize the difficulties in 
connection with effective law enforce- 
ment and the difficulties that go with 
the problem. 


I am not satisfied just to hear some- 
body talk about it or just to read about 
it. I went out and contacted law enforce- 
ment officers in my State, men I per- 
sonally knew, and knew to be responsi- 
ble, reliable, and experienced. I talked 
to the policemen, to the sheriffs, to their 
chief deputies. I talked to the prosecuting 
attorneys, not in one place but in several. 


These matters are the hard realities; 
they are problems that permeate almost 
every segment of other criminal 
activities. 


I will not describe the matters in de- 
tail, but there is a ring of runners of 
narcotics that has been cut off from one 
area of entrance into the United States, 
through very effective Federal and State 
cooperation, and the drug runners have 
started bringing it in at another place. 
Part of that route to the marketplace, 
oe big money, comes through my 
State. 


So, experience with these things makes 
us realize what it is and makes us more 
inclined to try to do something about it. 
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The evidence indicates that the one 
law enforcement agency that organized 
crime fears most is the Internal Revenue 
Service. For a number of reasons, one 
being the antidisclosure provisions of the 
Tax Reform Act of 1978, the IRS has 
almost withdrawn from the battle 
against organized crime. 

I believe that the IRS should once 
again become the force in crime fighting 
that it was in the days of bootlegging 
and rumrunners. If S. 732 is passed, it 
can do just that. I feel that this is very 
well reasoned legislation and will retain 
the very important privacy safeguards 
and prohibitions against disclosure which 
will prevent the repetition of past abuses. 
At the same time, it will enable the IRS 
to cooperate once again with the fight 
against ever-increasing organized crim- 
inal activities and narcotics problems 
facing the Nation. 

Mr. President, stamping out criminal 
activities, and particularly organized 
crime and the violent crimes arising 
therefrom, is one of the most vital and 
important functions of our Government. 
As I stated at the outset, these bills will 
give Federal law enforcement agencies 
and Federal courts important new tools 
to strengthen them in the fight against 
the wave of organized and violent crime 
which is sweeping this country. The ac- 
tivities against which these bills are di- 
rected fall squarely within Federal 
jurisdiction and will enable Federal law 
enforcement agencies to play important 
roles, in cooperation with the police au- 
thorities of the States, in fighting and 
punishing those who perpetrate crimes 
of an interstate nature or which are oth- 
erwise within the jurisdiction of Federal 
authorities. 

I highly commend the Senator from 
Georgia and the other cosponsors of 
these bills on the fine work they did in 
developing the facts and drafting this 
important legislation. I was glad to join 
in cosponsoring these bills. I hope that 
they will ultimately be passed by both 
Houses and be signed into law. If that 
occurs, we will have taken a significant 
step forward in providing new weapons 
for use against organized crime syndi- 
cates, narcotic and smuggling rings, and 
other criminal activities. 

That is the background of my knowl- 
edge of the problem, and I have pride in 
the work that has been done on these 
bills by the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
Nunn), who held the hearings, and 
others who contributed to the drafting of 
these measures. 

I will support these proposals in every 
way I can, so that they can help solve 
the problems. I do not want to get our 
Armed Forces into primary activities of 
enforcing the law, but some modification 
of the law in order to make more possible 
the enforcement of a law such as this 
would be justified. I would be willing to 
do what I could to help bring about a 
reasonable and limited modification of 
our law with reference to the activities 
of our armed forces, particularly those 
that pertain to covering matters beyond 
our shoreline. 

Mr. President, I appreciate the Senate 
having allocated this time to me, and 
giving me an opportunity to get into 
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the record and out into the public do- 
main the knowledge I have of this prob- 
lem, and an outline of what I believe 
is the beginning of a necessary step in 
the field of law enforcement. I pledge to 
follow up on this matter and to follow 
it through with reference to obtain- 
ing the necessary legislation. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator has a minute-and-a- 
half remaining. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Chair. I 
yield the floor. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, there will 
now be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business for not to ex- 
tend beyond the hour of 11 a.m. with 
statements therein limited to 3 minutes 
each. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

—— ee 


SOVIET ELITE PERCEPTIONS OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, during 
the Labor Day recess, Senator CRANSTON 
and I spent a week in Moscow talking 
with various Soviet officials trying to 
assess first-hand the prospects for a con- 
tructive dialog between the superpowers. 
I shall be reporting on that trip in full to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
will not anticipate myself here. 

I would like, however, to mention one 
strong impression that those talks left 
with me. It was of the vast discrepancies 
between how we, in the United States, 
and how they, in the Soviet Union, often 
view the same event. Our interpretation 
of identical empirical data, of specific 
events—such as what happened in 
Afghanistan, or what did not happen on 
SALT II—diverge dramatically and dan- 
gerously. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gro- 
myko, for example, appeared to be gen- 
uinely convinced that SALT II was still 
alive, if not kicking. We may have dis- 
abused him of that idea, but only with 
the greatest difficulty, so tenaciously did 
he cling to it. 

The danger of allowing such misper- 
ceptions to exist outside the framework 
of a continuing dialog are obvious. Left 
to itself, the Soviet Union will only be- 
come more introverted and regressive 
and diffücult to deal with. So, without 
relaxing our own standards—without, 
for example, ratifying the situation in 
Afghanistan, or accepting a SALT agree- 
ment that is inadequate to our needs— 
we must keep some sort of continuing 
dialog going. The negotiations scheduled 
to begin on November 30 in Geneva on 
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theater nuclear forces are a welcome 
beginning. 

As if to underscore my own impres- 
sions of the misperceptions rampant in 
the Soviet Union, the U.S. International 
Communication Agency has just released 
a research report entitled “Soviet Elites: 
World View and Perceptions of the U.S." 
This is an update of a 1980 USICA study, 
prepared by Gregory Guroff and Steven 
Grant of the Office of Research, which 
broke new ground in revealing to us the 
distorted prism through which Soviet 
citizens view us and the rest of the world. 

Centuries ago Robert Burns wrote: 


Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others sec us! 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
An' foolish notion. 


No power has yet given us that price- 
less gift. But every now and then we get 
some insight into how others see us. The 
USICA study provides insights in abun- 
dance. It merits serious attention be- 
cause, no matter how convinced we are 
of the correctness of our own world view, 
in any relationship there are two sides 
and we cannot lightly dismiss the views 
of the opposing side, no matter how be- 
nighted they seem, except at grave peril 
to ourselves. 

If it were not upwards of 40 pages long, 
I would introduce the entire ICA report 
into the Recorp because it deserves wide 
circulation. In the interests of economy, 
however, I would like to call my col- 
leagues' attention to the longer study 
and ask unanimous consent that a brief 
summary of the report be printed in the 
Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Soviet ELITE PERCEPTIONS OF THE U.S. 

This report—updating a 1980 USICA 
study—describes the views of members of 
the middle to upper-middle levels of the 
Soviet official world, who are primarily of 
Slavic nationality and mainly resident in 
Moscow. The data come from in-depth in- 
terviewing of 160 West Europeans and Amer- 
icans who have long-time and recent con- 
tact with members of the Soviet elite. These 
interviews—with diplomats, journalists, bus- 
inessmen, and academics—provide surrogate 
information about the world view of Soviet 
elites. 

Soviet elites mix fear and optimism in 
their world outlook. Fear arises from a con- 
tinuing sense of encirclement, from a view 
that the USSR is the only great power that 
faces every other major power as an adver- 
sary, and from an awareness of mounting 
domestic problems. These fears are in part 
balanced by a perception of their increased 
military strength, some Third World suc- 
cesses, and a sense, until recently, that the 
U.S. had retreated from its world role. 

Foreign policy attitudes of Soviet elites are 
conditioned by their historical view of the 
Soviet Union as “acted upon"—that the USSR 
acts defensively and would not be the aggres- 
sor in any war. 

They do not accept the way in which the 
U.S. applies the concept of “linkage” to the 
Soviet Union. 

They place detente in the narrow context 
of Europe alone, seeing it as a way to gain 
stability and establish Soviet legitimacy 
there. 

With rising concern over the faltering do- 
mestic economy, Soviet elites openly discuss 
and complain about the perceived costs of 
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Soviet foreign policy—economic and military 
assistance. 
THE SOVIET-AMERICAN RELATIONSHIP 


The superpower relationship remains the 
single most important international concern 
for these Soviets. The downturn in relations 
has created doubt about ultimate U.S. inten- 
tions toward the Soviet Union and there is a 
sense of increased American hostility toward 
the USSR. However, there remains a feeling 
that the chaotic and frightening outside 
world can best be regulated through the 
cooperative efforts of the two superpowers— 
although this is seen as less feasible than it 
was a few years ago. 

Soviet elites perceive the American threat 
as follows: 

The U.S. is the only power that can severely 
damage the USSR. 

Direct confrontation is most likely to arise 
unintendedly from third-country issues in 
which each superpower has a major stake. 

The U.S. is the omnipresent obstacle to 
Soviet objectives and expansion—though 
these Soviets would use the term “security,” 
arguing that the Soviet Union is not an ex- 
pansionist power. 

The U.S. is technologically more sophisti- 
cated and economically stronger. With a de- 
termined effort, it could upset the current 
parity in arms. 

The American arms buildup is less an im- 
mediate military threat than it is economic 
warfare designed to bankrupt the Soviet 
economy. 

American embargoes on grain and technol- 
ogy have adversely affected the Soviet econ- 
omy—a further indication of the U.S. desire 
to wage economic warfare. 

These Soviets believe that recent U.S. pol- 
icy has been basically anti-Soviet, albeit in- 
consistent and unpredictable in its imple- 
mentation. 

Soviet elite attitudes toward the Reagan 
administration are in flux. Some hope re- 
mains that this administration will be like 
Nixon's. But the earlier wait-and-see attitude 
is waning. Currently, there is a serious debate 
over whether or not they can do business 
with this administration. 

The administration has established high 
credibility for its determination to expand 
American military capabilities. The main So- 
viet question is whether this is a prelude to 
arms negotiations or a drive for military su- 
periority. Most elites suspect the latter, but 
hope for the former. 


SOVIET GLOBAL CONCERNS 


There is a striking discrepancy in Soviet 
elite attitudes toward China. China is viewed 
as the enemy and the primary long-term 
threat to the USSR. But even those who rec- 
ognize that China is not currently a military 
threat still exhibit a visceral fear of the Chi- 
nese arising from deep racial, ethnic, ideo- 
logical, and historical animosities. 

Afghanistan has receded as an issue, re- 
placed largely by concern over Poland. Soviet 
elites assert their inherent right to deal with 
instability on their own borders, although 
they increasingly admit that they miscalcu- 
lated both Western reaction and the difficul- 
ties they would encounter in Afghanistan. 

Most elites deny that the USSR had 
broader aims of expansion beyond Afghani- 
stan, They seem confused about U.S. interest 
in such a remote area, and why it should 
affect the superpower relationship. However, 
while seeing Western reactions as inappro- 
priate, they have accepted the persistent fact 
of Western concern. 


Whether or not Soviet elites understand 
the linkage between Afghanistan and West- 
ern reactions, they understand instinctively 
the importance of Poland to East-West re- 
lations. Soviets are distinctly unsympathetic 
to the Poles, seeing them as ungrateful for 
Soviet rescue of the Polish nation in World 
War II and for Soviet protection and aid 
since. Few elites believe that intervention 
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is imminent. Yet, they seem to accept un- 
questioningly that if activities in Poland 
were defined as anti-Soviet (or anti-Rus- 
sian) they would have a natural right to act. 

Few, if any, Soviet elites see Western Eu- 
rope as a military threat. NATO is seen 
largely as an extension of American power 
into Europe—the mirror image of the USSR’s 
Warsaw Pact, and thus unsettling. 

Soviet elites prefer to see and deal with 
Western European countries in bilateral 
terms. They downplay or avoid discussing 
urua 'os eua su uons 'suopnjrsugy UBedoIng” 
suggest movement toward greater integra- 
tion. Their attitudes toward individual 
countries vary, but they are most ambivalent 
about the Germans. West Germany is ad- 
mired, disliked, even feared. 


UNDERSTANDING U.S. SOCIAL/POLITICAL 
PROGRESS 


Soviet elites greatly value personal rela- 
tionships as underpinning international re- 
lations. They see the continuity in their 
system as a great strength, while viewing 
the changing cast of American political per- 
sonalities as both a systemic weakeness and 
an obstacle to their understanding of the 
US. 

Soviet elites’ understanding of U.S. policy 
and society varies greatly in breadth and 
depth. The most sophisticated students of 
American life have a basic grasp of the me- 
chanics of American government, often with 
an amazing command of factual detail about 
individuals and institutions. There may even 
be a small handful of specialists who have 
developed a real “feel” for the U.S. foreign 
policy process, but they have great difficulty 
communicating their understanding to other 
elements within the Soviet elite. 

The very openness of Western societies 
most confuses Soviet elites. They find it vir- 
tually impossible to understand the role of 
such diverse elements as the media, a loyal 
opposition, or public opinion—which are con- 
trolled or nonexistent in their own society. 

Soviet elites’ ambivalence is most pro- 
nounced in their attitudes toward American 
society. The concept of freedom is both ad- 
mired and dreaded. To them it means the 
ability to travel freely, at home and abroad, 
to be socially, geographically, and occupa- 
tionally mobile. This kind of freedom is treas- 
ured by Soviet elites, prized mostly for its 
absence in their own society. But American 
freedom is also perceived as license, lack 
of control verging on anarchy, and loss of 
security. 

Finally, while condemning the U.S. for be- 
ing too materialistic, Soviet elites are unself- 
consciously materialistic themselves. None- 
theless, they assert that they have retained 
many of the traditional, even spiritual, val- 
ues of family, friendship, and nature which 
provide life with security and meaning, and 
view the U.S. as a place where these values 
have all but disappeared. 


THE DETERIORATING ECONOMY 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, by 
any fair evaluation, the economy is de- 
teriorating very, very rapidly. The fig- 
ures and statistics are very ominous on 
a number of fronts: Inflation, unemploy- 
ment, long-term interest rates, auto 
sales, housing starts, business bankrupt- 
cies and closings, et cetera. Pick what- 
ever statistic you like and the prospect 
is the same—grim. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp three 
items which I urge my colleagues to 
read. 

First, the now famous speech by Henry 
Kaufman, vice president and chief econ- 
omist of Salomon Bros., delivered before 
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the National Press Club on April 22, 1981. 
Kaufman predicted the economic dilem- 
ma we are now in. He was right and he 
was early. 

Second, Mr. Kaufman’s more recent 
speech, which he delivered before the 
Financial Executives Institute 50th In- 
ternational Conference in New York 
City on October 12, 1981. 

Third, an article by former Secretary 
of the Treasury and former chief execu- 
tive officer of the Bendix Corp., Mr. W. 
Michael Blumenthal. Mr. Blumenthal 
who is currently chairman of the Bur- 
roughs Corp., points out to President 
Reagan some very valuable lessons he 
might learn from mistakes made during 
the Carter administration when Presi- 
dent Carter “lost the opportunity to 
show decisive leadership by adjusting his 
program to fit new conditions.” 

President Reagan must now realize 
that he has a major economic dilemma 
on his hands. The tax cut signed into 
law in August was so bloated as to make 
nightmarish Federal deficits inevitable 
for years and years to come. Even the 
President’s closest economic advisers 
recognize this and whisper it in private. 
President Reagan must act and act now 
to rectify those excesses. If he does not, 
he will remain the captive of monetarist 
economics. He will be traveling the road 
of Milton Friedman and Margaret 
Thatcher. It is a catch-22 road of grave 
economic consequences. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE POTENTIAL FOR CONFLICT IN NATIONAL 
POLICIES AND IN FINANCIAL MARKETS 
(By Henry Kaufman) 

When I was asked to address the National 
Press Club, I readily accepted the invitation 
because I believe it is more important now 
than ever before that there be an ongoing 
exchange of views between our political and 
financial centers. Many members of this dis- 
tinguished Club contribute to the assess- 
ment of the critical issues facing our nation. 
More than any other group of journalists, 
you are responsible for monitoring the links 
between politics and economics, and for dis- 
cerning the differences between the politi- 
cal ideal of what should be and the reality 
of what is and what will be. This task, espe- 
cially. where it involves economics and fl- 
nance, has become formidable in recent 
years. No longer can we rest assured that 
our economy and financial markets will 
behave in the classical cyclical pattern, with 
all the predictability which that implies. 
This assurance has been shattered by struc- 
tural changes, by many inept national stabi- 
lization strategies, and by some external 
shocks. 

The economic recovery that began last 
summer can also be distinguished from ear- 
lier business expansions in a variety of ways. 
These unusual elements include the follow- 
ing: (1) The economy is incorrectly per- 
ceived as brittle, when it actually has good 
momentum; incidentally, similar misconcep- 
tions were held at some earlier comparable 
periods. (2) Inflation is not about to be re- 
solved. (3) Fiscal policy will continue to be 
expansionary. (4) Therefore, a great burden 
will be placed on monetary policy and on 
the financial markets. The net result is 
likely to be conflicts in national policies and 
in financial markets. 

UNDERESTIMATING THE ECONOMY 

Underestimating the underlying momen- 
tum of the economy is reflected in prelimi- 
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nary economic statistics and in many fore- 
casts. This shortcoming in the preliminary 
data was vividly illustrated a few months 
ago by the large upward revisions in Gross 
National Product data for the past decade. 
For example, for the economic expansion in 
the years 1976 through 1979, real GNP was 
revised upward by $148 billion total, or 5.7 
percent, business outlays for plant and 
equipment by $71 billion, or 8.5 percent, and 
personal savings as a percentage of dispos- 
able income averaged 0.7 percentage point 
higher. The errors contained in many of the 
preliminary statistics serve notice on us all 
to recognize the inadequacies of a lot of cur- 
rent information. 

The inadequate recognition in many fore- 
casts of the underlying strengths of the 
economy can be ascribed to the failure to re- 
alize the economic impact of a more liberat- 
ed financial system. What years ago would 
have been regarded as large, punishing in- 
creases in interest rates no longer brings to 
a quick end an overheated business boom, or 
rapidly restores the economy to stability. 
The adaptation of finance to inflation has 
changed all that. 

Consider these differences between two 
periods 14 years apart. In 1986, when the 
economy experienced she first full-fledged 
credit crunch, markets were tight and ex- 
tremely apprehensive, as interest rates 
reached the then lofty highs of 6 percent 
for the prime loan rate and 5.56 percent for 
three-month Treasury bills. Indeed, the 
mortgage and housing markets virtually 
ceased to function when corporate bond 
rates broke out of a 100-year trading range 
and exceeded 6 percent. By contrast in the 
past six months when the prime touched a 
record of 21.50 percent and three-month 
Treasury bills 17.05 percent, financial mar- 
kets were not even as taut or as apprehen- 
sive as they had been back in 1966. I find no 
comfort in this change. Yet, it does suggest 
two things. One is the extent to which 
climbing interest rates have lost their re- 
strictive influence on the economy. The 
other is the rocket trajectory that interest 
rates may follow if we continue to rely upon 
them as the main force for stabilizing the 
economy. Indeed, in contrast to the past, it 
seems that any given increase in interest 
rates is less inhibiting, and any decline is 
more stimulating. 

The misreading of the implications of in- 
terest rate increases in the second half of 
1980 was partly responsible for many of the 
"double dip" economic projections for 
1981—projections that seem to me to be 
highly unlikely to hit the mark. The 5 per- 
cent annual rate of real growth estimated 
on 8 preliminary basis for the irst quarter 
shows remarkable economic resiliency, re- 
flecting the strength of a more service-ori- 
ented—and consequently less cyclically vul- 
nerable—economy, the support from a very 
expansionary fiscal policy, continued high 
levels of consumer spending, and evidence 
of a new surge in business expenditures. 


In fact, the heady interest rates thus far 
in this business recovery have been a funda- 
mental element of support to the business 
picture, because high financing costs have 
forced business to maintain low inventories. 
All this transpired without a full cyclical re- 
bound In new housing activity and in domes- 
tic auto production, A cyclical participation 
by these two laggard sectors would have 
caused anxieties about economic overheat- 
ing instead of “double dip.” While the auto 
market may continue to show moderate im- 
provement for the balance of the year, 
there are no such prospects for new hous- 
ing. Construction activity is the victim of 
spiraling costs, diminishing incentives to 
provide financing, and limited credit. The 
pressure on deposit-type institutions special- 
izing in housing financing cannot be lifted 
quickly. Their capital has been impaired by 
their inability to join the ranks of those in- 
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stitutions that have adjusted to a new world 
of finance by means of more or less fixed 
spreads against floating costs. This is the 
new key to financial viability. 


AN EXPANSIONARY FISCAL POLICY 


While some slowing in the pace of eco- 
nomic activity is probable this quarter, an- 
other acceleration is in prospect for the 
second half. The powerful stimulative com- 
bination of large tax cuts and sizable in- 
creases in defense spending is likely to more 
than offset the restraining influence of a 
slowing in Federal expenditures, even with 
some presumed revenue feedback from the 
tax cut. Think of it in these terms for fiscal 
1982, according to the Administration’s pro- 
posals, stimulants from tax cuts will amount 
to $54 billion and increases in defense spend- 
ing with total $27 billion. But, constraints 
resulting from the sharply slower growth of 
non-defense outlays of the Government 
will total $46 billion. The stimulants are 
bound to have a greater demand multiplier 
impact than the negative impact coming 
from a slower growth in non-defense outlays. 

The influence on our economy caused by 
the rise in defense expenditures—expendi- 
tures that I believe are vital to our nation— 
is probably not fully appreciated. We have 
not had a flourishing defense sector for well 
over 8 decade. The last giant step-up in de- 
fense outlays was during the height of the 
Vietnam War from 1966 to 1968, when real 
defense spending ballooned by an average 
annual rate of 13.7 percent. During that pe- 
riod, the rate of inflation was low. The GNP 
deflator averaged only 3.5 percent, the U.S. 
budget deficit averaged only $12.6 billion a 
year. From 1969 through 1978, defense out- 
lays contracted in real terms by 3.9 percent 
yearly. Now, the average annual increase in 
real defense outlays, as proposed by the Ad- 
ministration, will be roughly 9 percent a 
year from fiscal 1981 through 1984. And this 
time around, the increase is coming when 
inflation is high and budget deficits are large 
(see Table 1). 

Early signs of the potential impact of in- 
creased military expenditures are beginning 
to be seen. For example, the monthly mili- 
tary prime contract awards of the Defense 
Department averaged 30 percent higher in 
1980 than in 1978—twice as large as average 
awards during the 1966-68 era (see Chart 1). 
Unfilled defense orders at manufacturers to- 
taled $63 billion early this year, compared 
with $48 billion a year ago, and $35 billion 
at the start of 1978 (see Chart 2). 

I do not question the goals of the new Ad- 
ministration. Lowering the profile of our 
Government's role in economic life is laud- 
able and deserves support. The new fiscal 
policy, however, is exceedingly expansion- 
ary, does not pursue a course that fights in- 
flation vigorously along the way, and will 
place nearly all the anti-inflation efforts 
squarely on monetary policy. 

I am not convinced that there 1s real his- 
torical evidence to suggest that across-the- 
board tax cuts will quickly encourage 
Americans to work harder or to save more. 
Can it really be assumed during the next 
year or two that this fiscal strategy will 
reduce wage settlement increases to single 
digits, or will remove the rigidities in our 
wage and price structure? Calling attention 
to the beneficial impacts of earlier tax cuts 
is misleading. There is no precedent for 
taxes being lowered against a backdrop of 
rising defense expenditures and high infla- 
tion, I suspect that inflationary expecta- 
tions will not be curbed by the slowing in 
the growth of Federal expenditures; expec- 
tations will remain high because the financ- 
ing requirements of the Government will 
remain high. 

At this time, it is also important to recog- 
nize that beating inflation becomes more 
difficult as an economic expansion ages. I 
am not talking here about the next quarter 
or two. When a business recovery is young, 
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inflation is slowed temporarily by a variety 
of transitory forces. Productivity, benefiting 
from low utilization of resources, Jumps 
sharply. Demands are held to moderate pro- 
portions by business through conservative 
inventory policies and modest increases in 
capital outlays. If inflation is to be blunted 
as the economy continues to grow, fiscal ex- 
pansion should then quickly move to neu- 
trality. Unfortunately, this is not the direc- 
tion that fiscal policy is heading during the 
next few years, There is one aspect of infla- 
tion frem which we should learn at least 
one lesson from the past—namely, that once 
an economic expansion moves beyond its in- 
fancy both wage and price pressure persist. 
By next year, this current business recovery 
will be well out of its infancy. This may well 
prezent an unusual problem because the in- 
flation rate has remained disquietingly 
high, even in the infancy of the business re- 
covery. Furthermore, a much desired accel- 
eration in investments in business capital 
can exert substantial upward pressure on 
wages and prices because such investments 
vie for resources that become scarce in the 
mature phases of expansion. 

As I follow the debate concerning the new 
economic policy preposals, I find that such 
labels as '"econcmic liberal" or “economic 
conservative” have lost all their meaning. 
Many of my economist friends, who were, I 
thought, conservative tell me that the econ- 
omy is brittle. This was once the buzzword 
of my friends with liberal identities. They 
are now fearful of too large a fiscal stimu- 
lus. On the other hand, my conservative 
friends, who always advocated a balanced 
budget, now say a budget deficit to finance 
tax cuts is part of the essential transition 
for rebalancing the role of our Government. 
When many of my liberal friends were in 
power, the Federal Reserve was implicitly 
saddled with the burden of limiting excesses 
in the economy. Now, my conservative 
friends have made this an explicit assign- 
ment, while continuing with an expansion- 
ary fiscal policy. 


THE UNUSUAL FEATURES OF THE FINANCIAL 
SETTING 


Heavy reliance upon monetary policy to 
arrest a wage and price spiral and to tempo- 
rarily halt other excesses is not new. What 
today is different from the past is the pre- 
carious state of our credit markets even 
before the current economic recovery moves 
out of its infancy. Let me illustrate how pre- 
carious the financial footings of the private 
sector are at this early stage of the business 
recovery. 

In the household sector, the financial 
progress is deceiving. While mortgage and 
installment debt payment relative to per- 
sonal income was reduced significantly, this 
ratio still stood at 21 percent in the fourth 
quarter of 1980—higher than at any time 
prior to 1977. 

In the business sector, hardly any im- 
provement is visible in corporate balance 
sheets or in the quality of corporate earnings. 
Typically, business corporations fund short- 
term liabilities by financing long, both at 
the tail end of recession and in the first year 
or so of business recovery, In the past 20 to 
30 years, each of these temporary measures 
has done little more than interrupt, briefly, 
an otherwise constant deterioration in the 
structure of corporate balance sheets. A cor- 
porate funding effort was only briefly under- 
taken last year from about May through 
July, when an unrivaled volume of new cor- 
porate bonds reached the market. There- 
after, because interest rates rose sharply and 
were very volatile, business coporations 
adopted an atvpica! financing strategy for 
this phase of the business cycle, by resorting 
primarily to short-term credit facilities. 


As a consequence, business corporations 
are moving through the first year of the 
current business expansion having done 
little, if anything, to redress their drastically 
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weakened financial positions. The ratio of 
liquid assets to short-term HMabilities for all 
nonfinancal business corporations was only 
marginally above 1979's record low of 0.65 
by year-end 1980. The ratio of corporate 
long-term debt to short-term debt continued 
to decline, reaching a record low of 2.6 to 1. 
The interest expense of corporations in 1980 
equalled a record high 45 percent of net 
profits before taxes, as compared with only 
14 percent for the 1960s. All these facts take 
on added meaning if we consider that, as an 
economic recovery matures, the financial po- 
sition of corporations becomes more strained. 


FINANCIAL IMPLICATIONS 


With this backdrop in mind, what can be 
said about financial prospects for the U.S. 
during the next year or so, given the heavy 
influences on fiscal expansion and monetary 
restraint? As noted earlier, the U.S. Govern- 
ment will continue to be a large demander 
of credit. According to the Administration’s 
own estimates, the U.S. Treasury's net new 
cash needs will total an estimated $62 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1982 (consisting of the unified 
Sudget deficit and the borrowings of the 
budget agencies, which obtain funds directly 
from the Treasury). These demands crowd 
out many business and household borrow- 
ers. Hardly a week goes by in which the 
Treasury is not a net borrower short term. 
Every month, there is a short-dated coupon 
issue. Two out of every three months, a 
mammoth long bond issue 1s sold. 

As corporate borrowing continues to in- 
crease, corporate liquidity will erode fur- 
ther. Short-term liabilities will mount. The 
avallability of long-term funds will shrink 
due to the preferences of investors for 
short-term high-ylelding investments, and 
the preempting of long-term funds by the 
U.S. Government. 

The availability of funds for housing will 
continue to be constrained. The savings de- 
posit institutions specializing in housing will 
try to escape from their specialized func- 
tions, and, during this transition most of 
them will behave more like convalescents 
than vibrant institutions. 

In the credit markets, shorter maturity 
financing through commercial paper and 
shorter-dated bonds will accelerate. This 
will penalize not only business corporations 
but also state and local Governments, 
which, in particular, have pressing require- 
ments to finance long term due to the nature 
of their underlying projects. 

In the direct lending market, the impor- 
tance of commercial banks will increase, but 
the increasing demands on them will strain 
their rather slim capital structure. 

When the burden of restraining a head- 
strong economy falls heavily on monetary 
policy, then higher interest rates are bound 
to result. Under the monetarist approach, it 
is difficult to say how high interest rates 
will go but 1t is safe to say they will go very 
much higher than the levels prevailing cur- 
rently in all maturity sectors. The reasons 
are found in several features contained in 
monetarism. For example, a central element 
of monetarism is to raise, or lower interest 
rates to whatever level is required to main- 
tain the growth of the money supply within 
& predetermined targeted range. This, by 
itself, suggests the continuation of both in- 
terest rate volatility and volatility in the 
yield curve with the likelihood, however, 
that a negative yleld curve will tend to 
dominate the financial markets for the next 
year. A negative yleld curve will direct more 
funds away from long markets and will, 
therefore, further destabilize our debt struc- 
ture. 


Let me also call your attention to two 
other aspects of malor importance concern- 
ing monetary policy that will continue to 
come into play in the period ahead. They in- 
volve the perception of risk and the role of 
finencial institutions in thwarting the inten- 
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tions of the new monetarism to stabilize the 
economy. 

The abandonment of interest rate man- 
agement a year and a half ago carried with 
it the underlying argument that greater in- 
terest rate volatility would heighten the 
perception of risk in financial decision- 
making that was previously lacking. Despite 
the experience of sharp swings in interest 
rates and the persistence of an inverted yield 
curve, credit seems to be readily available 
at some price. Consequently, a perceived 
interest rate risk is still lacking under mone- 
tarism in our new evolving credit system. The 
interest rate risk is being taken out of both 
investing and lending decisions through the 
creation of new floating rate instruments and 
the sharp increase in short-term financing. 
As & result, adaptive institutions push hard 
to create more debt; the supply of credit is 
controlled by interest rate spreads rather 
than by interest rate levels. This, in turn, 
fosters the perception that there 1s little risk 
of credit denial under any set of monetary 
policy rules. Indeed, this perception may be 
reinforced by monetarism. The mechanics 
of monetarism imply that interest rates will 
be allowed to act as self-correcting force in 
restoring the rise of money growth to its 
targeted path. This has been clearly evident 
in the past nine months, when a sharp surge 
in money supply was accompanied by rising 
interest rates, and a slowing in recent months 
was followed by a fall in rates. 

Thus, it appears, the inherent promise of 
monetarism is made, that once a rapid rise 
in money growth is halted, interest rates 
will be allowed to sink rapidly. This creates 
the ongoing expectation that the market 
will not be disciplined by credit denial or 
lastingly high interest rates. Risks will be 
perceived as high only when interest rates 
rise to unexpected heights !n a brief period, 
or when non-monetarist tactics are em- 
ployed to limit the ability of financial insti- 
tutions to expand liabilities. 

In other words, I would expect financial 
institutions to continue to push hard to 
create new debt as interest rates rise, and 
that we in the securities industry will use all 
our ingenuity to develop many new credit 
instruments to drive the credit creation 
mechanism forward. As a result, the gap be- 
tween classically defined money and debt 
and nominal GNP will widen until an excru- 
ciating high interest rate level crunches the 
operating decisions of some in the real world. 


SOME PREREQUISITES 


In forging an effective national seabiliza- 
tion policy, we should recognize that the 
American economy ts as yet far from brittle, 
but rather 1s resilient and that the most 
urgent need is to strike hard against infia- 
tion. In this effort, we face formidable ob- 
stacles. Inflation is deeply embedded in our 
expectations and patterns of behavior, and 
knocking down the inflation rate as we move 
to a higher utilization of real resources 
would be an exceptional feat. Massive tax 
cuts, large leaps in defense spending, and a 
slowdown in other Government outlays will 
not, in my opinion, be enough. These meas- 
ures will place an extraordinary strain on 
monetary policy, leading to further distor- 
tions in financial markets, much higher in- 
terst rates, and additional fragility of our 
financial system. 


No one can design a full set of policy pre- 
scriptions that will alleviate our problems 
easily. I applaud the Administration’s pro- 
posals to strengthen our national defense, 
to deregulate a variety of business activities, 
and to find new ways to improve productiv- 
ity. At best, I can only suggest a few prior- 
ities as I see them from my vantage point in 
the business and financial community. 


To fight inflation head on, the need is for 
the Government to achieve & balanced 
budget in fiscal 1982. This would chop infia- 
tionary expectations and, of equal impor- 
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tance, would reduce the role of the Govern- 
ment as a powerful demander of credit, 
thereby freeing savings to finance the pri- 
vate sector. An across-the-board tax cut is 
inappropriate. A balanced budget achieved 
through selective tax cuts and tough con- 
trols on expenditures would reduce the 
chances of a credit clash. What we are faced 
with now 1s the need for investment incen- 
tives more broadly-based than accelerated 
depreciation. The capital gains tax and 
double taxation of dividends should be 
eliminated. This would enhance the capac- 
ity for new equity financing and reduce the 
reliance on debt. The need 1s for our Gov- 
ernment to enforce competitive wage and 
price practices and not leave adjustments in 
some sectors to the vagaries of markets 
where competition is imperfect. The need is 
also to recognize that mechanical monetar- 
ism should not be the main bulwark against 
inflation. Financial intermediaries should 
experience the penalties of monetary re- 
straint and not just pass them along to 
others. Otherwise, the real world will become 
the hostage of financial institutions. 

I believe we have an opportunity to steer 
the economy back to stability. This opportu- 
nity Hes in our willingess to do the most 
difficult thing first—such as balancing the 
budget next year and enforcing vigorous 
price competition in economic markets. Such 
initiatives would strike the hardest blow 
against inflation and in favor of the credi- 
bility of Government to manage effectively. 


CATCH 22 IN THE AMERICAN ECONOMY AND 
CREDIT MARKETS 
(By Henry Kaufman) 

There is an increasing uneasiness about 
our business and financial prospects, not just 
on Wall Street but throughout the nation. 
Conditions in our economy and financial 
markets are far from ideal at this stage of 
the current business recovery, which is only 
one year old and is already showing signs of 
faltering. In no way has the present expan- 
sion had the consistency and vitality of past 
comparable periods. Financial markets have 
been under tremendous pressure, These mar- 
ket manifestations historically occur at the 
end of an economic boom rather than at the 
start of & recovery. 

Extricating ourselves from this unusual 
setting of & premature weakening in the 
business cycle and taut financia] markets 
will be arduous. We are encumbered by years 
of misbehavior as a nation and as individual 
participants in the social, business and fi- 
nancial process. In addition, despite the Ad- 
ministration’s best intentions to do the right 
thing, its program 1s creating conflicts in the 
economy and the markets. The root of this 
problem is the butting of heads between a 
stimulative fiscal policy and a Fed policy of 
monetarism. This combination is continuing 
to foster the “sputter and spurt economy” 
we have come to know so well. The under- 
lying risk in this policy conflict is that our 
credit system will weaken further and, in 
turn, our economy will experience a greater 
deterioration, 

We are now caught up in a world of Catch 
22 situations, a sort of paradox wherein one 
set of events is contradicted by another set 
of events through the very nature of the 
situation. Escapes, if any, are few and hold 
real problems. The chances of going wrong 
in anything we do are many. In today’s pre- 
dicament, as in all Catch 22 traps, the best- 
intended decisions may produce wrong re- 
sults; measures of relief for some may pro- 
duce unanticipated pain for others. Under 
these circumstances, we must regard it as 
an achievement if our economy continues to 
sputter and spurt. To expect more, would be 
downright unrealistic. 

‘There is no parallel in the postwar period 
for the current business expansion, which be- 
gan only four quarters ago in the third quar- 
ter of 1980. These four quarters have in- 
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cluded two consecutive quarters of growth, 8 
subsequent quarter of contraction, and an- 
other that was either down a little or at 
best flat. In contrast, in each of the business 
recoveries in the post World War II period, 
economic growth was generated in every 
quarter of the first year. These first-year 
economic recoveries produced real gains of 
&bout 7 percent on average compared with 
only an estimated 2 percent-2!4 percent for 
the past 12 months. The most glaring weak- 
nesses in the current cyclical upswing have 
been in the housing and auto sectors. Typi- 
cally, these are very strong in the initial 
phases of a business recovery, together with 
cyclical support from consumption, Federal 
spending and, to a lesser extent than in the 
past, from renewed capital outlays by busi- 
ness. 

The roots of the present-day sputter and 
spurt economy go back before 1981—perhaps 
as early as 1978, when many lenders and bor- 
rowers were misled by the resiliency in the 
economy when interest rates, rising to new 
highs, failed to precipitate a recession. The 
experience in the first half of 1980 should 
also be viewed as part of this sputter and 
spurt. The so-called business recession in 
1980, brief but dramatic to be sure, was in- 
duced by the imposition of credit controls 
and ended with their removal, only to be 
followed by more sputter and spurt, 

The Reagan Administration, upon assum- 
ing office early this year, was faced with this 
tricky economic pattern. It was confronted 
with many structural changes and embedded 
problems, long in the making, that needed 
solutions. For the moment, it is sufficient to 
say that in the past few decades, our con- 
sumption and life style have overwhelmed 
our industrial and innovative zeal. Our living 
standards have been threatened by runaway 
oll prices and inflation. The role of the dollar 
as the key reserve currency and our position 
as the effective leader of the Free World 
have been undermined by the loss of our in- 
ternational competitive strength and by the 
relative weakening of our military power. 


FISCAL POLICY: INTENTIONS VERSUS RESULTS 


The new Administration has endeavored 
to resolve these problems by & combination 
of tax reductions, reduced civilian govern- 
mental expenditures, increased military out- 
lays, deregulation of business activity and 
monetary discipline which depends on the 
monetarist approach. Unfortunately, the 
Administration launched its fiscal program 
without factoring in the potential for con- 
flict between a stimulative fiscal policy and 
8 Federal Reserve policy of monetarism. 

As matters now stand, it will be difficult 
to avoid a very large budget deficit in fiscal 
1982, that is, the fiscal year which began 
this October 1. At the outset, the budgetary 
choices may have been difficult, but they 
were clear-cut given our obvious problems 
of curbing inflation and with achieving sus- 
tainable real growth. If most of the step-up 
in defense spending 1s essential for national 
security reasons (which I agree with), then 
the tax cut should have been viewed as a 
discretionary decision and would have been 
prudent only if the resultant budget were in 
reasonable balance. 

The actual interaction of these programs 
is likely to result in a very large U.S. Treas- 
ury financing deficit of $80-85 billion in fis- 
cal 1982. The magnitude and scope of the 
U.S. Treasury cash needs alone are awesome 
for a sputter and spurt economy. There is not 
even the promised relief of a profile of de- 
clining budgetary requirements, since my 
fiscal 1982 estimates compare roughly with 
$81 billion in fiscal 1980. For the next six 
months alone, the U.S. Treasury will borrow 
about $60—65 billion net—a record takedown 
for this period. 


These huge cash needs will require the 
Treasury to enlarge offerings in nearly all 
maturity sectors. For example, the weekly 
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bill offerings will rise to $10 billion in the 
current year compared with $9 billion at the 
end of fiscal 1981 and $5.7 billion five years 
ago. The monthly two-year note, which aver- 
aged $4.1 billion just two years ago, will in- 
crease to an estimated $5.25 billion next year. 

Because of the current policy of reducing 
taxes over the next two and a half years, 
flexibility in fiscal policy has been clipped. 
Eliminating part of the tax cut in the later 
years would do little to relieve the immediate 
deficit, and further cutting of budgetary ex- 
penditures poses difficult trade-offs. Of the 
estimated increase of $60 billion in Fed- 
eral expenditures in fiscal 1982, roughly $30 
billion is for defense, $10 billion is for debt 
servicing, and $20 billion is for everything 
else combined. Less spending for defense may 
help alleviate current problems for the 
domestic economy, but only at the possible 
cost of difficult-to-ascertain political and 
economic risks later on. 

On the other hand, if reduced civilian ex- 
penditures are to be emphasized, then they 
will have to be much larger than officially 
requested in order that the present difficul- 
ties in the credit markets be ameliorated. 
Eren here, however, a Catch 22 situation 
could arise. A monetarist credit policy might 
not. be able to react quickly enough, fol- 
lowing the introduction of a tough fiscal 
stance, to ayoid an economic contraction. In 
addition, large cutbacks in Federal spending 
mav. to some extent, increase the budg- 
etary needs of state and local governments, 
thus transferring the cash needs from a 
strong borrower to weaker ones. 

Conceptually, it is, of course, true that 
budget deficits need not be inflationary as 
long as the central bank does not monetize 
the debt through the creation of an exces- 
sive volume of new reserves or as long as the 
country is in a real recession when non-Fed- 
eral credit demands are weak. However, it 
would be folly to asume that state and local 
governments, corporations and consumers 
will readily forego some of their credits 
demands simply because the U.S. Treasury 
has large cash needs. These sectors will fight 
for the limited funds available by bidding up 
the price of money as, in fact, they have been 
doing for some time. The onset of a reces- 
sion would eventually reduce these private 
sector demands. But an economy which con- 
tinues to sputter and spurt will maintain 
the ‘high volume of private sector credit 
demands. 

THE CREDIT OPTIONS 


Our current problems are intensified by 
the continued decline of liquidity in our 
credit system, which neither the policies of 
fiscal stimulus nor monetarism is about to 
reverse. Indeed, a noose is now tightening 
around the credit markets, painful in some 
sectors, but not yet too uncomfortable in 
others. 

Housing; Housing and housing financing 
institutions are among the sectors bound up 
most tightly. Housing activity, again at a 
new low, is once more a victim of high in- 
terest rates. Earlier, many had claimed that 
housing would be on a more equal footing 
with other credit demanders because of the 
invention of variable interest rate mortgages, 
the transformation of the mortgage from 
& local to a national securities obligation, 
and an array of governmental support pro- 
grams. Quite understandably, these changes 
heve not sustained housing because the other 
two key demanders—the Federal Govern- 
ment and business—will always win. The rea- 
sons are clear-cut. The cash needs of the U.S. 
Government are never restrained by interest 
rates. 

Business corporations also have access to 
a wide range of financing alternatives, often 
financing long-term projects through short- 
term borrowings. In addition, they at least 
try to pass along interest payments to their 
price structure. Unless housing recovers 
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soon—something which I believe is unlike- 
ly—the structure of the housing market will 
undergo further change. There will be some 
shift toward renting, thus firming this mar- 
ket. New home construction will continue to 
be caught up in the cross fire of high interest 
rates and high building costs. 

The convalescence for housing financing 
institutions, however, is far from complete, 
Their revitalization hinges largely on a very 
substantial fall in interest rates and a pro- 
longed period of a sharply sloped positive 
yleld curve. A sputter and spurt economy will 
not facilitate the creation of such an inter- 
est rate structure; a prolonged recession, of 
course, would. In the meantime, a number 
of new measures have been introduced to 
alleviate the pressure on these institutions. 

One is an extended borrowing facility at 
the Federal Reserve discount window. These 
borrowings have risen to around $400 million, 
but the restrictions accompanying them do 
not re-establish these institutions as vibrant 
organizations. Rather, they help them to go 
on convalescing. 

Another measure—the All Savers certifi- 
cate— will probably be of some marginal help 
to the savings deposit institutions but here, 
too, some Catch 22 aspects are evident. Com- 
mercial banks as well as savings banks and 
savings and loan associations are authorized 
to issue these certificates. As a result, the 
most deposit-starved institutions are not the 
only issuers. In addition, the cost of doing 
business will increase for the deposit in- 
stitutions to the extent to which passbook 
savers transfer into All Savers. The advent 
of the All Savers is also unlikely to increase 
the overall new flow of savings in the United 
States. 

Consequently, the channeling of savings 
flows away from money market mutual funds 
and into deposit institutions will have ad- 
verse market repercussions. Money market 
mutual funds finance the U.S. Treasury, 
business corporations and commercial banks 
through their purchases of Treasury bills, 
commercial paper, bankers' acceptances and 
negotiable CDs. These borrowers are powerful 
bidders for funds and their financing deci- 
sions are relatively insensitive to interest rate 
levels. 

The third measure that has been designed 
to benefit housing financing institutions— 
namely, the regulation allowing these insti- 
tutions to write off the loss on securities in- 
vestments over the life of the investment— 
also has broad market implications. On the 
one hand, the sale from portfolio of discount 
U.S. Government, municipal and corporate 
and mortgages improves the liquidity of the 
thrift institutions. On the other, the markets 
for these obligations will come under greater 
pressure because of these sales, particularly 
at a time when both corporate and municipal 
secondary markets are losing their resiliency. 

All three measures are interesting depar- 
tures from recent trends toward deregulation 
and from letting the market-determined price 
of money allocate credit. Indeed, these are 
new forms of credit allocation schemes. They 
raise the question of how other sectors would 
be accommodated if they become incapaci- 
tated in the credit markets. 

Municipals: The municipal bond market is 
also hanging on tenterhooks and its vitality 
will continue to be sapped by a sputter and 
spurt economy that is being manipulated by 
fiscal stimulus and monetarism. Because I 
have written in detail about this market 
recently,’ let me merely summarize the di- 
lemma. The market in tax-exempt securities 
has been placed at a disadvantage by the 
recent tax cuts, by the issuance of the All 
Savers certificates and by the slowing of Fed- 
eral grants and aids which may swell state 
and local budgetary requirements. 

State and local governments are finding it 


i'"The Crowding of the Municipal Bond 
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ult to adapt their financing to the new 
ond of spread banking—an institutional 
technique that attempts to establish rates of 
return on assets at a fixed differential against 
the floating cost of liabilities. The municipal 
market is further handicapped by only a 
small volume of purchases by commercial 
banks. In the old days, banks were the largest 
institutional investor. 

Pressed by strong loan demand, commer- 
cial banks are taking down only about 16 per- 
cent of state and municipal net new issuance 
this year. In the 1960s and 1970s, there were 
several years when these banks bought any- 
where from 60 percent to 100 percent of the 
net new supply. Moreover, the high level of 
short-term interest rates in the taxable fixed- 
income sector is drawing the savings into 
money market funds that otherwise would 
have moved at least partly into tax-exempts. 
Another handicap that municipals face is the 
lack of support from the kind of futures 
market which has been very helpful in the 
distribution of U.S. Governments and, to 8 
lesser extent, to corporates and mortgages. 

Business Corporations: The Catch 22 in 
business finance is gradually surfacing. Cor- 
porate dependence on short-term financing 
continues to rise at an alarming pace. Fi- 
nancing alternatives in the bond market have 
been drastically reduced. Many corporate 
managements, in their financing strategies, 
have decided to tough it out in the short- 
term borrowing sector for the duration, 
which means until there is a large decline 
in long-term interest rates, of the order of 
200-300 points in corporate bond yields. 

The persistence of short-term corporate 
financing, at a time when liquidity and cap- 
italization ratios were already historically 
low, has been unprecedented. The ratio of 
net new bond and stock issues to total cor- 
porate external financing will be an esti- 
mated 27 percent this year. It was 44 percent 
in 1980. The last time corporations made 
& meaningful effort to fund liabilities back 
in 1975 and 1976, this ratio was 94 percent 
and 53 percent, respectively. Because corpo- 
rations failed to fund short-term debt to 
any significant extent, the ratio of long-term 
to short-term market debt hit & record low 
of 2.4 to 1 at midyear and the ratio of liquid 
assets to short market debt fell to an unprec- 
edented low of 0.60 to 1. 

The challenges facing corporate financial 
` officers are not only awesome but treacherous. 
Financing long today at 17 percent to 19 
percent interest costs, depending on the cred- 
it rating, must be based either on strong 
convictions about & continued high level of 
long-term interest rates and/or the need to 
preserve financing alternatives by & business 
which has ongoing financing needs and/or 
& direct arbitraging opportunity. 


The decision to remain short should reflect 
the capacity to tap short-term funds under 
all market conditions or, alternatively, limit- 
ed borrowing requirements, and the ability 
to maintain a good credit rating despite the 
growth of short-term debt. 


Regardless of where business has been fi- 
nancing, the high level of interest rates, com- 
bined with the rapid growth of the variable 
interest rate cost structure, is taking its toll 
on corporate profits. The spotty recovery in 
profits during the past year is due not only 
to the equally spotty economic recovery but 
also to the rising volume of interest pay- 
ments—payments which are increasingly un- 
controllable in cases where short-term fi- 
nancing is dominant. 


For example, the interest expense of non- 
financial corporations accounted for 30 per- 
cent of profits before taxes during the first 
half of 1981. This ratio averaged 25 percent 
in the 1970s and only 19 percent in the 
1960s. In the past, the development of only 
spotty strength in profits has been one of 
the harbingers of a flight to conservative 
business financing practices. 
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Another precursor has been the tightening 
of short-term credit availability. The first 
harbinger is here. The second is still to show 
itself. I would strongly suspect that the boom 
in commercial paper issuance is unlikely to 
be a sustaining phenomenon. 

The Catch 22 for business finance re- 
volves around the following. Meaningful 
funding of liabilities can only be facilitated 
in business recessions and in the early part 
of a business recessions and in the early 
part of a business recovery. This has not 
happened in the past few years. An economy 
moving ahead vigorously—or even sputter- 
ing and spurting—will keep corporate ex- 
ternal financing needs high. Against such a 
backdrop, corporations could at best only 
curtail the deterioration in their liability 
structure, More likely, corporations will risk 
increasing their dependence for funds on 
overloaded volatile sectors of the credit mar- 
ket—commercial paper and bank loans. 

Under nearly al] circumstances, except in 
& deep and prolonged recession, the pressing 
need to fund corporate liabilities places a 
high floor under corporate bond yields. A 
fall of just 200-300 basis points in long- 
term interest rates will bring out a long 
line of new corporate bond issuers. To avoid 
mishaps over the near term, corporations 
may attempt to gain some breathing space 
for & few years by resorting to the issuance 
of notes ;n the two to four-year maturity 
range. 

In a macro sense, the deterioration of 
liquidity in our credit structure reveals 
broader and more disturbing implications. 
Loans and investments are generating less 
cash flow than was true some years ago. As 
& result, fictions have been created 1n mar- 
ket terminology. Investors and lenders hold 
many assets that are classified as either 
liquid or short term, and borrowers denote 
these claims as current liabilities. 

But, in fact, their liquidity under our more 
liberal credit practices often hinges on the 
avallability of new funds and the function- 
ing of a secondary market. The secondary 
market is highly active in the money market 
but has shrunk in some sectors of the long 
market. When money supply growth slows 
down, as is expected with monetarism, then 
the self-generating cash capabilities of these 
instruments are vital if they are to be fully 
liquid assets. 

Banks: Now, at first blush, it would seem 
that the commercial banks have fared well 
in the financial turmoil of recent years. They 
have moved into spread banking, generated 
higher profits, and in some areas have even 
enlarged their market share. We should 
recognize, however, the changing role of 
commercial banks and their underlying 
liquidity problems. 


Banks hold a small volume of liquid assets 
for this stage of the business cycle. Their 
net increase in holdings of U.S. Governments 
and municipals will total an estimated $35 
billion for 1980 and 1981 combined. In 1975 
and 1976, these investments increased by 
$51 billion (on a much smaller base). 


Concurrently, bank capital continues to 
be a shrinking proportion of bank assets. 
The new structure of our credit system 
places banks more akin to a lender of last 
resort, rather than as just another financ- 
ing source. At one time, the open securities 
market were an important source of liquidity 
to the banks. Corporations issued short-term 
securities and bonds to pay off bank loans. 
Today, commercial paper issuance is boom- 
ing, to be sure; bank lending is strong, but 
corporate bond issuance is at a low ebb; 
banks are financing corporate permanent 
working capital and capital outlays with 
short-dated liabilities. They are also the con- 
tingent source of liquidity for the commer- 
cial paper market with back-up lines of 
credit. 

Indeed, a new off-balance sheet banking 
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accommodation—the credit line—is flourish- 
ing. These credit lines encourage corpora- 
tions to finance short because they are as- 
sured of access to funds—regardless of mar- 
ket conditions. As of the end of July, these 
unused credit lines totaled $340 billion as 
compared with only $175 billion in 1977. 

Bank assets in the same period have grown 
from $880 billion to $1,225 billion. By as- 
suring access to credit, these lines are a 
form of credit allocation, encouraging 
shorter-dated financing for corporations, and 
complicating the task of monetary policy 
which, when it moves to restraint, wants 
the private sector to adopt prudent practices 
and to perceive uncertainty ahead. 


MONETARISM 


Now, let me turn to monetarism and ex- 
plain why, combined with fiscal stimulus, it 
is contributing to sputter and spurt eco- 
nomic activity and to potential credit prob- 
lems that may have adverse economic con- 
sequences. From a financial perspective, 
these distinguishing features of monetarism 
are worth noting. 

Monetarism means a steady and moderate 
injection of money. This approach contrib- 
utes importantly to wide swings in interest 
rates and, in turn, encourages risk aversion 
by both demanders and suppliers of funds. 
These wide swings in interest rates occur in 
both short and long maturities, with the 
greater volatility at the short end because 
monetarism must take short rates to what- 
ever level is required to slow the growth of 
money. 

As & result, the yield curve, which is 
heavily influenced over short-term intervals 
by the Federal Reserve’s need to hit its 
monetary target, swings widely. Consequent- 
ly, the markets do not benefit from pro- 
longed periods of a positively sloped yield 
curve as was evident for long periods in 
previous business expansions, Under mone- 
tarism, financial markets benefit from such 
8 curve only during recessions. 

This nondiscretionary procedure does not 
encourage the reliquefication of the credit 
system in the early part of a business recov- 
ery. The wide fluctuations in interest rates 
induce issuers to stay short and encourage 
investors to buy bonds only when they can 
anticipate a sharp rise in bond prices. In- 
stead of becoming long-term buyers, bond 
investors become traders, reinforcing price 
volatility. Additionally, when fiscal stimulus 
is combined with monetarism, crowding out 
is inevitable as long as the economy has 
momentum to sputter and spurt. This is 
clearly attested by the recent events in the 
credit market. 

The other phenomenon to which monetar- 
ism and fiscal stimulus have contributed are 
very high real rates of return in the fixed- 
income markets. One reason is that mone- 
tarism encourages financial deregulation and 
innovation, both of which intensify inter- 
est rate combat. Another reason is that 
monetarism never holds forth the threat of 
permanently high interest rates, which 
would quickly force participants to adjust 
their economic action. 

Instead, monetarism promises lower in- 
terest rates quickly once the growth of 
money is under control and, therefore, in 
turn, creates the expectation that the real 
cost of funds will not be punishing. More- 
over, by borrowing short or resorting to float- 
ing rate financing, demanders of credit do 
not bear the real rate of return risk inherent 
in a long bond issue, particularly if they can 
pass interest costs into product pricing over 
the short term. 

The decision to borrow by a corporation 
will be negatively influenced only if there is 
a conviction by its financial managers that 
both short and long-term interest rates will 
stay indefinitely above the inflation rate. 

Today, we have high nominal and real in- 
terest rates. No one can really claim that 
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this interest rate structure is more efficient 
than the lower levels prevailing during the 
credit crunch of 1966, or those in the finan- 
cial crises of 1970 and 1974. What benefits 
have come from all of this? Are we really in 
an improved position? I believe not. Housing 
has not achieved the viability it sought. 
Corporate balance sheets are weaker. State 
and local governments are under terrible 
pressure not only in the services they pro- 
vide but in the markets where they finance 
some of these services. The economy is 
reduced to sputtering and spurting, sput- 
tering and spurting. 

We are now again in the sputtering phase 
of this economic pattern. Whether or not 
the economy will next spurt or stall out 
completely depends very much on the path 
of monetary policy. Much depends on how 
the Federal Reserve interprets its monetar- 
ist responsibilities. M1-B shift adjusted, for 
example, is well below the officially targeted 
growth for the year, creating the leeway for a 
further liberal infusion of bank reserves. 

Concurrently, the broader monetary ag- 
gregates, such as M2 and M3, are above their 
targeted ranges, suggesting caution in reserve 
infusion. The monetary targeting is also 
muddied at present by the inception of the 
All Savers certificates.- Assuming that the 
Fed chooses to go on emphasizing M1-B, the 
large infusion of reserves coupled with fiscal 
stimulation should induce another economic 
spurt. 

For the financial markets, such a posture 
may induce somewhat lower short-term in- 
terest rates for the very near term, but no 
lasting relief simply because monetary 
growth above the targeted ranges for all 
aggregates is bound to reassert itself. At the 
same time, commitments of funds in bonds 
would have to be made in the strong belief 
that a substantial business contraction is 
starting because bond market strength can- 
not be sustained by fiscal stimulation and 
monetarism. At the first sign of another eco- 
nomic spurt, led perhaps by vigorous 
monetary growth, bond investors will shed 
their enthusiasm and scramble back to the 
money market; corporate issuers will feel a 
greater need for long-term funds; and long- 
term bond yields will surge to new highs on 
very little volume. 

Unfortunately, some pain will continue to 
be inflicted on the economy and credit mar- 
kets. We have backed ourselves into a diffi- 
cult corner. Looking back, the preferred 
policy approach, as I stated last April m 
Washington, should have been the following: 
a sharp thrust to a balanced budget in fiscal 
1982; tax reductions limited to spurring in- 
vestment incentives; and a monetary policy 
based on broader credit measures and regu- 
lations that will foster a greater perception 
of risk by financial intermediaries. Such an 
&pproach would have contributed to re- 
ducing inflationary expectations, reliquefying 
the credit system and thus providing the 
base for meaningful economic growth. Look- 
ing forward, policies of fiscal stimulus and 
monetarism encourage clashes in the mar- 
kets, resulting in economic sputter and spurt 
and even running the risk of more dangerous 
economic and financial consequences. 


[From Business Week, Oct. 26, 1981] 


WHAT RONALD REAGAN CAN LEARN FROM 
JIMMY CARTER 


(By Michael Blumenthal) 


No one can blame Ronald Reagan for being 
more than a little puzzled these days. Only 
two months ago he scored stunning victories 
on taxes and the budget. Reaganomics was 
off to a flying start, and the President was 
being hailed as another Roosevelt, resolutely 
leading the country to the high ground of 
prosperity without inflation. 


Yet today, a few short weeks later, little is 


going according to plan. Instead of basking 
in the warm glow of the electorate's grati- 
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tude for promises delivered and a job well 
done, President Reagan finds himself with 
more economic problems than ever. With the 
ink on his tax and budget bills hardly dry, 
he is back asking for more spending cuts 
from an increasingly fractious Congress. His 
trial balloons on a Social Security stretch- 
out, on the school lunch program, or on the 
defense budget are getting nowhere, and 
even going on TV—always a strong move for 
him in the past—does not seem to help. The 
stock and bond markets hit new lows be- 
fore they finally rallied, while interest rates 
stay stubbornly high. The budget deficit is 
rising, and business confidence remains 
decidedly mixed. The gross national product 
is stalled, there is talk of serious recession, 
and grumbling can be heard even among the 
President’s most dedicated supporters. 

Confronting this sudden and cruel change 
in the economic climate, President Reagan, 
in fact, is facing the first real and possibly 
decisive crisis in economic decision-making 
of his young Administration. He wll hardly 
be lacking for advice. While much of it is 
bound to be contradictory, one suspects that 
8 strong, underlying theme of the counsel 
will be to dig in and “hang tough,” to stick 
to his supply-side economic programs, and 
to wait until Wall Street and the rest of the 
doubters here and abroad see the light and 
fall into line. The evidence thus far suggests 
that the President is determined to follow 
that line. 

It is a mistake, and it is not going to work. 
The events of recent weeks show that sooner 
or later—and the sooner the better—Presi- 
dent Reagan will have to think of something 
new or different to arrest the erosion of con- 
fidence in his programs. The question is: 
What? 

THE CARTER EXAMPLE 


It may be a novel and unattractive 
thought for him, but my own strong advice 
to the President is that he take a deep 
breath, swallow his pride, and heed how the 
Carter Administration missed opportunities 
under similar circumstances. Failing that, 
there is every chance that, irony of ironies, 
he will founder on the same economic shoals 
that contributed to his predecessor’s un- 
doing and prove once again that history does 
tend to repeat itself. 

A good place for President Reagan to look 
for the answers might be to contemplate 
seriously the three basic, often unpalatable, 
rules of macroeconomic management that I 
tried—with limited success—to urge on Pres- 
ident Carter. 

First, in economics things are rarely what 
they seem. 

Second, beware of simple solutions to com- 
plex problems such as inflation and economic 
growth, however politically attractive they 
sound. 

Third, and above all, there really is no free 
lunch—not for the voters, and unfortunately 
not for politicians or even for dedicated and 
deserving Presidents. 

These are hard lessons for any President 
to learn, and my own former boss, Jimmy 
Carter, never quite managed to do it. He 
often seemed to accept the rules “in prin- 
ciple." But somehow he never quite acted on 
them consistently and pragmatically, how- 
ever sincerely he might have been deter- 
mined to do so. 


The results, of course, is history. President 
Carter, at least, can now contemplate with 
leisure and a measure of philosophical de- 
tachment the pitfalls of economic decision- 
making that played him so many dirty tricks. 

Ronald Reagan has a much tougher job. 
It is difficult to make the right moves, with 
the day-to-day pressures of the office on him, 
the memory still fresh of big successes only 
a few weeks old, but with even the most re- 
cent economic predictions suddenly and frus- 
tratingly suspect. Yet it is urgent that Presi- 
dent Reagan review his assumptions and his 
policies and act to correct them without de- 
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lay. In doing so, he should look at the Carter 
experience, which in many ways resembles 
the situation he now faces. 

The ideology and assumptions underlying 
old-fashioned liberalism and Keynesianism 
led President Carter into trouble. The longer 
he stuck to his earlier program, the worse 
things got. The theories of “supply-side eco- 
nomics” and monetarism omics— 
threaten to give President Reagan the same 
kind of trouble. The longer he holds on to 
his cherished ideas, the tougher it will be for 
him as well. Retreating reluctantly, step by 
step, cost Jimmy Carter his credibility. Ron- 
ald Reagan, following the same approach, 
runs the risk of suffering a similar fate. 


A FORMULA FOR REFORM 


As a candidate, Jimmy Carter stood for 
budget balance and responsible economic 
management, having pledged to lower unem- 
ployment and lick inflation all at the same 
time. His campaign advisers had presented 
him with a set of seemingly simple and ef- 
fective ideas of how to make it all happen. 

First, stimulate the economy with tax cuts 
and rebates, aimed mainly at the poor. Sec- 
ond, step up programs to train workers and 
reduce urban blight. And, third, reform the 
income tax system fundamentally to elimi- 
nate its myriad inequities and perversities 
favoring taxpayers and businesses in the 
upper brackets over those lower on the eco- 
nomic ladder. 

There were other strings to President Car- 
ter’s bow—an energy program to lessen de- 
pendence on OPEC and strict rules to keep 
the environment healthy and clean, to name 
only two. But the tax and spending programs 
were the heart of his economics. His cam- 
paign advisers had projected the computer 
runs to show that it would all come to- 
gether. The economy would grow, while ur- 
ban and youth unemployment declined— 
without inflation. Tax reform would yield 
some of the revenue to fund the changes and 
help bring the budget into balance—in four 
years or less. 

Candidate Carter based his campaign on 
this program, and the polls showed that the 
voters shared his faith. Tax reform, in par- 
ticular, proved quite popular. So it all seemed 
to make a good deal of sense—the economics 
and the politics of it—and in office Mr. Car- 
ter lost no time proposing ways to translate 
his program into reality. 

Yet almost from the start events evolved 
differently from what was expected. The 
economy was moving up, not down—even 
before the tax cuts and spending programs 
had become law. Where the slack was ex- 
pected to moderate inflation, price rises ac- 
celerated. Productivity fell, and so did busi- 
ness confidence and the dollar. 

As for the idea of tax reform, that sud- 
denly seemed to have far fewer supporters 
than his fiscal-reform theorists had assumed. 
It was other people's loopholes, not their 
own, the voters wanted plugged, thereby can- 
celing out congressional backing for tax re- 
forms in the most frustrating way. Things 
were not helped when Senator Russell B. 
Long (D-La.), chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, with the smile of a cherub, 
pronounced the idea a goner by explaining 
that he had long ago learned the basic tax 
lesson from his late Uncle Earl: “Don’t tax 
you, don’t tax me, tax the fellow behind that 
tree!” 

As the economic clouds darkened for him 
in 1977, President Carter's fundamental mis- 
take was to keep trying to apply the ideas 
he had started out with and that quite evi- 
dently had not worked the first time around. 
Moreover, economic conditions had been 
fundamentally altered by a new oll crisis, an 
uncertain economy, & growing inflation psy- 
chology, and & dangerous erosion of the 
dollar's value in the international arena. 

So there was ample reason for & basic 
change in approach. Yet for too long Jimmy 
Carter just kept plugging along, convinced 
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that he would ultimately be right, that Wall 
Street would see the light, and that his pro- 
gram would work in the end. Whenever he 
made changes in his economic programs, it 
was always with reluctance, always too little, 
and always too late. 

Why? Well, for one thing, he ignored the 
three basic rules of economic management: 

THINGS WERE NOT WHAT THEY HAD SEEMED 


The economy was supposed to weaken, but 
it did not. The jobs programs were supposed 
to make a big dent in youth unemployment, 
but that did not happen either. The predic- 
tions about spending, saving, and investment 
turned out wrong because the new inflation 
psychology had not been taken into account 
when the numbers were being crunched. As 
for the tax bill, all the talk of reform was 
turning people off rather than on. 


THE SOLUTIONS WERE TOO SIMPLE 


An economy as complex as ours is affected 
by many often contradictory forces and 
moods. Change comes slowly, uncertainly, 
painfully. Inflation, unemployment, growth, 
and business confidence—all of these are part 
of a complex equation, and each is the prod- 
uct of many diverse influences and factors. 
To suggest that a single theory or set of 
ideas—tax reforms, job programs, budget- 
pruning—will alter the course decisively and 
surely is to misunderstand profoundly how 
tough and contradictory macroeconomic 
management is bound to be. 


THERE IS NO FREE LUNCH 


When inflation is rising, productivity is 
low, economic growth stalled, and the inter- 
national economy in disarray, there is no 
solution that is not slow and painful. No 
politician can for long escape this harsh 
truth. 

But the final and probably most significant 
reason why change came so hard was that 
Carter and his closest advisers believed for too 
long, even when the statistics were telling a 
different tale, that their original economic 
policies had been right. And they clung te- 
naciously to the mistaken notion that to 
change course was politically the kiss of 
death—that it was better to ignore the new 
numbers and hang tough. 

The critical error here was not just the 
failure to appreciate the chronic unrelia- 
bility of the economic prognostications and 
to count on their flawed predictions well past 
the point of no return. While this was seri- 
ous, the worst mistake was to act on the false 
premise that the President did, in fact, have 
& choice between "standing firm" or chang- 
ing course. Against the background of chang- 
ing conditions, such a choice never existed. 
To stand firm really meant to opt for a policy 
of constant small retreats and compromises, 
for a gradual though reluctant step-by-step 
withdrawal from stated positions. And in 
the public perception, with one big change, 
the President is a leader, with lots of little 
changes, he is vacillating. 

It was for this process of small retreats 
that President Carter in fact opted when he 
thought he was choosing to stand firm, and it 
was this process that caused him to be per- 
ceived, rightly or wrongly, as an uncertain 
economic leader and ultimately cost him his 
credibility. 

So Jimmy Carter, by not understanding the 
realities of Washington macroeconomic de- 
cislonmaking, made a fateful error both on 
critical political and on economic grounds— 
an error he would repeat several times until 
it was too late. 


I still recall the agonizing efforts to per- 
suade him to back off from the push for tax 
reforms, long after their irrelevance to the 
country’s economic condition had become 
abundantly clear. Taxpayers were worried 
about inflation, and business concern over 
low productivity and deficit spending was 
undermining confidence. Yet the President 
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judged the political risks of making a de- 
cisive shift too great. “Jimmy simply can't 
abandon his proposals and go forward with 
another plan," Rosalynn Carter passionately 
insisted to me one night over drinks on the 
Truman balcony. “It’s wrong, and politically 
disastrous besides.” 

The battle over the fiscal 1980 budget was 
no different. With inflation the big concern 
for all Americans, even staunch Democrats 
and long-time supporters of social programs 
now worried first and foremost about the 
threat of the trend of price escalation that 
was seemingly running out of control. 


AGAIN, AVOIDING THE RISKS 


It was probably President Carter's last 
chance to get back on top. A decisively differ- 
ent budget, one designed to deal unequivo- 
cally with the inflation threat, might have 
turned expectations in his favor and restored 
faith in his capacity to make the economy 
work. But to seize the issue meant turning 
away from a prior course, from the programs 
on energy and from spending initiatives that 
he had championed. Once again the Presi- 
dent opted for avoiding the risks of substan- 
tial change—and again that course gained 
him nothing in the end. 

Returning from the Tokyo Summit in the 
summer of 1979, I recall sitting alone with 
him in his private quarters aboard Air Force 
One. It was my last effort to convince him to 
“hit the ground running” on inflation and 
on energy by announcing major budget cuts 
and a bold new approach to stimulate energy 
procuction. As was his habit, he listened 
politely and impassively. But he never fol- 
lowed through, because others thought that 
to change was to admit defeat and even 
court political disaster. 

So the sterile battles over the budget with- 
in his Administration continued to be 
fought, essentially, over public-relations is- 
sues—such as whether to show a deficit for 
1980 just below or just above $30 billion. 

The story was repeated over and over 
again—on minimum wages, on the energy 
bill, on the decontrol of gasoline. Whatever 
the issue, even when the merits of the situa- 
tion cried out for a new approach, there was 
always the fatal hesitation to act, born of 
the conviction that to change was politically 
wrong. 

THE HARD LESSONS 

Thus Jimmy Carter retreated inch by inch, 
cutting his losses one thin slice at a time, 
and lost the opportunity to show decisive 
leadership by adjusting his programs to fit 
new conditions. 

Reform taxes or lower them for business? 
Job programs or really severe budget cuts? 
Higher interest rates or a dangerously weak- 
er dollar? Much less regulation or less pro- 
ductivity? Most Presidents come into office 
promising to make these hard choices, and 
most seek to avoid them whenever they can. 
This is because the free lunch, the simple 
solution that promises results without pain, 
appears so much more appealing and lower 
in risk. And that is why the simple ideology, 
the promise of an easy way out, has so much 
allure. And then, when things do not work 
out, Presidents cling for too long to the 
notion that to change courses is politically 
bad, and they retain the forlorn hope that 
the real pain can yet be avoided. 

It really cannot. The sooner a President 
learns this lesson and acts on it, the better 
off he will be. To take the plunge and accept 
the downside of adjusting course decisively 
when the first game plan comes apart surely 
carries with it its own set of risks, but it is 
the only way to survive. 

Is Jimmy Carter's successor listening? 
Ronald Reagan also had a set of simple and 
politically attractive ideas to solve our eco- 
nomics ills—supply-side economics. Cut 
taxes predictably and massively, his advisers 
said, and the revenue loss to the Treasury 
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will be more than made up by a buoyant eco- 
nomy. As the old story goes, cut the price 
and make it up on the quantity. 
Better-motivated taxpayers will work 
harder and save more. Cut nondefense spend- 
ing, eliminate government waste and busi- 
ness will regain the confidence to invest. 
Presto: Expectations will perk up, produc- 
tivity will rise, the economy will expand, 
budget balance will be restored, and in- 
flatlon will be licked. 
A BEGUILING FORMULA 


As a prescription for economic manage- 
ment, it is a formula as beguiling as it is 
simple. To eradicate the nation’s twin eco- 
nomic woes of inflation and slow growth 
and also make everyone happy with lower 
taxes has the irresistible appeal that would 
warm any politician’s heart. No wonder 
President Reagan quickly became a true 
believer. He promised it to us in his cam- 
paign—and fundamentally he delivered 
what he promised on taxes and the budget. 

In one important way, President Reagan’s 
situation is different from that of Jimmy 
Carter. He succeeded where Carter failed: He 
got his program passed by Congress. But 
beyond that he faces a roughly analogous 
situation. 

The original Reagan budget and tax cuts— 
the latter substantially subverted by a late 
bidding contest for a political victory with 
the Democrats in Congress—are being ques- 
tioned much as the Carter proposals were, 
and the evidence is piling up that the econ- 
omy is not acting the way 1t was supposed 
to. Supply-side economics, the country and 
the markets are saying, is not, after all, the 
simple solution to our economic problems 
it was expected to be. The free lunch coun- 
ter is closed. 

It's not really surprising. Reagonomics 1s 
new and untried—an article of faith with- 
out track record or historical precedent. 
There never were any data to support the 
supply-side 1deas. 


TOO GOOD TO BE TRUE 


The theory that you can lick inflation by 
running a loose fiscal policy, cutting taxes 
heavily for individual taxpayers rather than 
skewing the reductions to stimulate invest- 
ment, had a lot of political appeal, but it was 
always too good to be true. The tax bill 
pushed through Congress by President 
Reagan will cost the Treasury $760 billion 
in lost revenue over the next five years. The 
hope that most of this can be offset by 
budget reductions without hurting Social 
Security recipients, farmers, veterans, and 
others with clout in Congress, while fund- 
ing a 7% real increase in defense spending, 
year after year, was always Just that—a hope. 
The idea that somehow economic growth 
will fill the gap between lost revenue and 
expenditures was always more than a little 
farfetched. And the notion that somehow 
monetary policy can take up the slack with- 
out interest rates rising—and staying—un- 
acceptably high was always no more than 
a dream. 


The numbers just do not add up. The 
spending cuts enacted by Congress are so 
much smaller than the Treasury’s loss in 
revenue from the tax bill that the gap 1s 
bound to remain large. That is why the 
budget deficit, which was to have been near 
$40 billion in fiscal 1982, now turns out to 
be much larger—$60 billion to $80 billion, 
perhaps. And that is why there is now the 
widespread expectation that the deficits will 
not shrink and that the pressure on interest 
rates will remain high in the years there- 
after. 

In a very real sense, the President thus 
finds himself the victim of his own most 
dramatic successes on taxes and the budget. 
It is these programs as now enacted, to- 
gether with his commitment to large and 
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growing defense expenditures, that have 
created the prospect of multiyear deficits 
and super-tight money—a formula that 
raises the threat of a super-recession as well. 

To deal with this situation, President 
Reagan would be well advised to do two 
things Jimmy Carter never quite brought 
off: to odjust his program quickly to new 
conditions, and to move decisively and un- 
mistakably, rather than "hanging tough" 
and retreating step by step. 

FACING THE BITTER MEDICINE 


Specifically, the President has to find 
credible ways to ciose the budget gap, and 
that gap is large—as much as $150 billion or 
more over the next three years. Worse for 
him, since congressional support for a second 
round of major cuts in social and other 
nondefense programs is now much in ques- 
tion, he must focus his attention on the two 
areas where he has taken his strongest 
stand—defense and taxes. 

This is bitter medicine, and for the mo- 
ment it looks as if the President is not yet 
ready to take it. The proposed reduction of 
$2 billion to $3 billion in the Pentagon budg- 
et for fiscal 1982, with total cuts of $10 bil- 
lion to $12 billion for the three years through 
1984, will not contribute much. At least 
twice as much in contemplated defense cut- 
backs will be required, and even then Mr. 
Reagan’s problems will not nearly be solved. 

But this, perhaps, is President Reagan's 
easier choice. It is doubtful in any case that 
the big stepup in defense spending can be 
efficiently absorbed quickly. Throwing money 
at defense will probably not work any bet- 
ter to build our military strength than 
throwing money at our social problems did 
to eradicate poverty. For a strong defense 
posture, better manpower may be more im- 
portant than a great deal more hardware. 

The fundamental problem the President 
faces is simply that his multiyear tax- 
cutting has created such massive gaps be- 
tween the Treasury's income and outflow 
streams that any kind of defense and non- 
defense budget-cutting sufficient to close 
this gap is politically and practically well- 
nigh impossible. To solve this problem, the 
President thus has no choice but to take 
another look at the income, or tax, side of 
the equation. Somehow, by one means or an- 
other, he must find ways to raise more rev- 
enue in coming years. 


A VAT COULD BE TRIED 


Jimmy Carter's experience shows that the 
sooner President Reagan swallows his bitter 
pill, the better off he will be. He has a num- 
ber of choices. One is to stretch out the tax 
cuts already written into law. Another is to 
move toward some new sources of revenue 
for the Treasury's coffers. A value-added tax, 
or some other type of consumption tax, mer- 
{ts serious study. Also, the President might 
look harder at the many loopholes in the 
Christinas-tree tax legislation he has signed 
&nd consider closing or narrowing the most 
egregious ones. 

In summary, then, President Reagan must, 
first, act on defense spending and on taxes, 
and, second, do so decisively, clearly, and in 
one big move rather than one small step at 
a time. The question is whether he will be 
&ny more inclined to act decisively than his 
predecessor was. To effect a convincing 
change in direction soon will take courage. 
But either the promise of an easing of the 
Treasury's revenue losses from the massive 
tax cuts already enacted becomes apparent 
fairly quickly, or the monetary crunch will 
continuc and the impact of excessively high 
Interest rates will do increasing damage. In 
that situation, housing, &utos, small busi- 
ness, and many other sectors in the econ- 
omy wili not be able to get back on their feet 
any time soon. 


Underneath it all is the fundamental prob- 
lem with Reaganomics, For beyond all the 
rhetoric surrounding supply-side econom- 
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ies, there has always been the unspoken 
probability that such a program, if it suc- 
ceeded at all, can in the end do so only if 
the country is put through a severe reces- 
sion—one that would have an uneven impact 
on those sectors and geographical areas most 
heavily affected by high interest rates. That 
is the issue the Chief Executive must face. 

Ronald Reagan is the kind of President 
who could pull it off. He has managed to fo- 
cus the attention of the American people on 
the nation’s economic problems in & way 
Jimmy Carter was never able to do. And he 
has, until recently, managed to project the 
image of a winner in economic decision- 
making—a man who knows what to do and 
has the courage to do it. He has a chance 
to capitalize on this image. In another year 
or so it will be too late, for the impact of 
new policies and programs comes slowly. 

The President has been lucky, as well as 
successful, in his economic leadership until 
recently, but the real test is at hand. If he 
learns from the Carter record, he can suc- 
ceed. If he falls to do so, he may share this 
predecessor's fate. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Chirdon, one of his sec- 
retaries. 


PROPOSED NEW BUDGET RESCIS- 
SIONS AND DEFERRALS—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
PM86 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the following message from 
the President of the United States, to- 
gether with an accompanying report, 
which was referred, pursuant to the 
order of January 30, 1975, jointly to the 
Committee on Appropriations, the Com- 
mittee on the Budget, the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry, the 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs, the Committee on Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation, the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources, the Committee on Finance, the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works, the Committee on Veterans' Af- 
fairs, the Committee on Labor and Hu- 
man Resources, the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs, the Committee on 
Small Business, and the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report 72 
deferrals of fiscal year 1982 funds total- 
ing $482.9 million. I am also reporting 
two new proposals to rescind $88.2 mil- 
lion in budget authority previously pro- 
vided by the Congress. 

Seventy-one of the deferrals totaling 
$391.6 million represent the second in a 
series of messages that I am transmitting 
deferring fiscal year 1982 funds made 
available by the Continuing Resolution, 
P.L. 97-51. 

These actions are being taken in accord 
with the stated intent of the Congress to 
provide minimal and temporary funding 
for the duration of the Continuing Reso- 
lution which expires November 20, 1981. 
As indicated in my last special message 
of October 20, I plan to restrain spending 
to insure that the Congress has the op- 
portunity to enact regular appropriations 
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for the entire fiscal year at levels that 
are consistent with my revised budget 
request. 

Deferrals under the Continuing Reso- 
lution are included in this special 
message for the Executive Office of the 
President and 20 departments and 
agencies. 

I am also reporting in this message 
a deferral of $91.3 million for Veterans’ 
Administration construction pending 


completion of a project review and two 
rescission proposals for programs in the 
Department of Defense that are consist- 
ent with amendments to the Defense 
TOURS sent to the Congress on October 


The details of each rescission proposal 
and deferral are contained in the at- 
tached reports. 

RONALD REAGAN. 


Tue WHITE House, October 23, 1981. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with ac- 
companying papers, reports, and docu- 
ments, were referred as indicated: 

EC-2115. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller), 
transmitting, pursuant to law, notice of cer- 
tain transfers of funds within the Depart- 
ment of Defense; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

EC-2118. À communication from the Act- 
ing Vice President of Government Affairs of 
Amtrak, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on the revenues and total expenses at- 
tributed to each railroad for the month of 
July, 1981; to the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation. 

EC-2117. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Advisory Council on His- 
toric Preservation, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, & report on the historic preservation ef- 
fects of terminating the United States 
Trusteeship of the Islands of Micronesia, 
adopted by the Council at its August 25, 
1981 meeting; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

EC-2118. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the Energy Information Ad- 
ministration, Department of Energy, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, two reports on 
Petroleum Market Shares on Sales of Refined 
Petroleum Products and Retail Gasoline; to 
the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

EC-2119. A communication from the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report en- 
titled “Reforming Interest Provisions In Fed- 
eral Water Laws Could Save Millions”; to the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

EC-2120. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Congressional 
Relations, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
annual report on the Foreign Service Retire- 
ment and Disability System for fiscal year 
1980; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2121. A communication from the Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary of Defense (Adminis- 
tration), transmitting, pursuant to law, & 
report on 8 new Privacy Act system of rec- 
ords; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2122. A communication from the Chief 
Judge of the United States Tax Court, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the actuarial re- 
ports required for the U.S. Tax Court Judges' 
Retirement and Survivor Annuity Plans for 
calendar year 1980; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 
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EC-2123. A communication from the Act- 
ing Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of reports transmitted to the Congress by 
the General Accounting Office during Sep- 
tember 1981; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2124. A communication from the Chief 
of Staff for Installations and Logistics, De- 
partment of the Navy, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the annual report of the Retire- 
ment Plan for Civilian Employees of the 
United States Marine Corps Exchanges, Rec- 
reation Funds, Clubs, Messes, and the Ma- 
rine Corps Exchange Service for calendar 
year 1980; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2125. A communication from the Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary of the Interlor (In- 
dian Affairs), transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to provide for the use and 
disposition of the Miami Indians judgment 
funds in Dockets 124-B and 254 before the 
United States Court of Claims, and for other 
purposes; to the Select Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

EC-2126. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Future Farmers of America, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, & report of the audit of the 
&ccounts of the Future Farmers of America 
for the period ending August 31, 1981; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The following petitions and memorials 
were laid before the Senate and were 
referred or ordered to lie on the table as 
indicated: 


POM-532. A petition from & citizen of 
Oakland, Oregon, favoring congressional co- 
operation with the Naval Recovery Program; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

POM-533. A resolution adopted by the 


House of Representatives of the State of 
Michigan to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


"HOUSE RESOLUTION No. 266 


"Whereas, The Voting Rights Act of 1965 
is widely recognized as one of the most 
effective tools to guarantee minority voter 
participation. In spite of this fact, there is 
widespread belief that upon its expiration 
in 1982 1t may not be extended; and 

“Whereas, This milestone in civil rights 
legislation has doubled the number of blacks 
in the South who are registered to vote, 
which, in turn, has made public officials 
more &ccountable to minority constituents. 
Moreover, Section 5 of the Voting Rights Act 
is particularly effective in fighting discrimi- 
nation by requiring that state and local gov- 
ernments show that changes in voting or 
election procedures do not discriminate 
against minorities; and 

“Whereas, Another important factor is the 
reapportionment and redistricting changes 
that will take place because of the 1980 
census. The existence of the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 would help prevent discrimina- 
tory reapportionment and gerrymandering of 
districts and not dilute the impact of mi- 
nority voting; and 

“Whereas, It is vital, therefore, that the 
bill currently before the Congress to extend 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965 be adopted. 
With such legislation in force, the hard won 
rights of minority citizens to equality before 
the law will continue unabated, as must be 
the case if we are to remain a truly demo- 
cratic nation where each citizen is ensured 
his or her right to representation in every 
level of government; now, therefore, be it 


“Resolved by the House of Representatives, 
That this legislative body urge the Congress 
of the United States to extend the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965; and be it further 
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“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the Speaker of the United States 
House of Representatives, the President of 
the United States Senate, and the members 
of the Michigan Congressional Delegation." 

POM-534. A resolution adopted by the City 
Council of Santee, Calif. favoring an exten- 
sion of the Voting Rights Act of 1965; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

POM-535. A petition from a citizen of 
Gladstone, Oreg., relative to monopoly bar- 
gaining in the Federal service; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. COCHRAN, from the Committee on 
Appropriations: 

Report to accompany the bil (H.R. 4119) 
making appropriations for Agriculture, Rural 
Development, and Related Agencies programs 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1982, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 97-248). 

By Mr. PERCY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Report to accompany the concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 37) disapproving the 
proposed sales to Saudi Arabia of E-#A air- 
borne warning system (AWACS) aircraft, 
conformal fuel tanks for F-15 aircraft, 
AIM-9L Sidewinder missiles, and Boeing 707 
aerial refueling aircraft (Rept. No. 97-249). 

By Mr. DOMENICI, from the Committee 
on the Budget without amendment: 

S. Res. 226. A resolution waiving section 
402(a) of the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974 with respect to the consideration of 
S. 1716. 

By Mr. McCLURE, from the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources, without 
amendment: 

H.R. 3975. An act to facilitate and encour- 
age the production of oll from tar sand and 
other hydrocarbon deposits (Rept. 97-250). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive report of a 
committee was submitted: 

By Mr. PACK WOOD, from the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation: 

Clinton Dan McKinnon, of California, to 
be a member of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for the remainder of the term expiring De- 
cember 31, 1985. 


(The above nomination was reported 
from the Committee on Commerce, Sci- 
ence, and Transportation with the rec- 
ommendation that it be confirmed, sub- 
ject to the nominee’s commitment. to 
respond to request to appear and testify 
before any duly constituted committee of 
the Senate.) 


JOINT REFERRAL OF S. 1626 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a bill to amend 
the Department of Energy Organization 
Act to clarify the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Energy Regulatory Commission, to 
reform and improve the regulation of oil 
pipelines, and for other purposes, be re- 
ferred jointly to the Committee on Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation and 
the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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JOINT REFERRAL OF S. 1676 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that S. 1676, a bill 
to enhance the detection of moter vehicle 
theft and to improve the prosecution of 
motor vehicle theft by requiring the Sec- 
retary of Transportation to issue stand- 
ards relating to the identification of 
vehicle parts and components, by in- 
creasing criminal penalties applicable to 
trafficking in stolen vehicles and parts, by 
curtailing the exportation of stolen ve- 
hicles and self-propelled mobile equip- 
ment, and by establishing penalties ap- 
Plicable to the dismantling of vehicles 
for the purpose of trafficking in stolen 
parts, and for other purposes, be jointly 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and the Committee on Commerce, 
Science. and Transportation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first and 
second time by unanimous consent, and 
referred as indicated: 

By Mr. STENNIS: 

S. 1768. A bill to amend the Social Security 
Act to provide that the social security trust 
funds shall be invested in securities which 
provide a maximum return, consistent with 
safety; to the Committee on Finance, 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

8. 1769. A bill for the relief of Mr. Donald 
Shrope and Mrs. Guadalupe L. Shrope; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

8. 1770. A bill to direct the Secretary of the 
Department of Transportation to conduct an 
independent study to determine the ade- 
quacy of certain industry practices and Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration rules and regu- 
lations, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, Science, and Transpor- 
tation. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. STENNIS: 

S. 1768. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide that the social 
security trust funds shall be invested in 
securities which provide a maximum re- 
turn, consistent with safety; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

(The remarks of Mr. Stennis on this 
legislation appear earlier in today’s 
RECORD.) 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 1770. A bill to direct the Secretary 
of the Department of Transportation to 
conduct an independent study to deter- 
mine the adequacy of certain industry 
practices and Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration rules and regulations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation. 
ADEQUACY OF CERTAIN INDUSTRY PRACTICES AND 

FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION RULES 

AND REGULATIONS 
@ Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing a bill that directs the 
Secretary of the Department of Trans- 
portation to conduct an independent 
study to determine the adequacy of in- 
dustry practices and certain Federal 
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Aviation Administration rules and regu- 
lations. 

The FAA is charged with, among its 
other obligations, to promote air travel, 
aviation safety and encourage develop- 
ment of aviation technology, all very 
heavy burdens. 

As a result of several serious accidents 
in the last few years an increasing 
amount of attention is being focused on 
aviation safety, raising some doubt about 
whether the safest possible environment 
is being provided to our Nation's aviation 
public. In addition recent articles have 
questioned industry practices in an at- 
tempt to lower fuel consumption. Obvi- 
ously some tradeoffs are necessary in 
today’s high cost energy/fuel environ- 
ment. However, any tradeoffs must be 
the result of rational decisionmaking, 
taking into consideration not only the 
cost of aviation fuel but any possible dis- 
comfort or adverse health and safety 
effects to passengers and crew resulting 
from such tradeoffs. 


The bill I am introducing today at- 
tempts to focus on several issues that 
relate to the public’s right to a safe and 
healthy environment while captivated 
within an aircraft. It is my understand- 
ing that several of these issues have been 
the subject of rulemaking, studies and 
research by the FAA, segments of the 
aviation industry and other interested 
groups. In addition I am advised that the 
House has held numerous hearings ad- 
dressing a few of these issues. 


Yet nothing exists, in the form of a 
comprehensive document that identifies 
the issues and concerns, and specifies the 
FAA's intentions to address and perhaps 
remedy any of these issues. This bill at- 
tempts to make use of past research, and 
bring all segments of the industry into a 
forum to discuss these issues. In this re- 
spect the bill requires that the study take 
into account all available previous stud- 
ies, data, recommendations, current 
technology, and state of the art which 
are relevant to the issue identified by 
this bill. 


Let me assure my colleagues thet the 
purpose of this bill is to begin a discus- 
sion on aviation health and safety. I will 
of course remain open to reasonable 
suggestions. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the Rec- 
onp followed by an article that appeared 
s the April 12, 1981, issue of the Buffalo 

ews. 


There being no objection, the bill and 
article were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


S. 1770 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
Secretary of the Department of Transporta- 
tion shall, in the interest of health and 
safety, and in the interest of promoting and 
maintaining a superior U.S. aviation indus- 
try, direct the Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Administration to conduct an inde- 
pendent study to determine whether industry 
practices and standards, Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration rules, regulations and minimum 
standards are nondiscriminatory and at least 
in conformance and parity with non aviation 
standards, practices and regulations (includ- 
ing de facto circumstances) concerning the 
following, for all passengers and crew aboard 
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civil aircraft. (Special and objective consid- 
erations to be given to both positive and 
negative aspects of the uniqueness of the 
aviation environment.) 

(1) quantity of fresh air per occupant and 
overall quality of air on board. 

(2) quantity and quality of humidifica- 
tion. 

(3) air contamination limits. 

(4) emergency breathing equipment, in- 
cluding toxic fume protective breathing 
equipment. 

(5) measures, procedures and capabilities 
for extinguishing fires and the removal of 
smoke and toxic fumes within safe pressur- 
ization limits. 

(6) (a) safe pressurization, considering the 
broad range of cardiopulmonary health of 
the traveling public; dissemination of infor- 
mation to the medical profession and the 
general public of current pressurization lim- 
its and practices to assure valid medical ad- 
vice concerning the health effects of air 
travel. 

(b) collection and dissemination by the 
aviation industry, the FAA, and/or any other 
private or governmental organization of & 
data base of medical statistics relating to air 
travel, in an effort to assess the adequacy 
of aircraft systems, design, regulations, 
standards and practices from a health and 
safety standpoint and for the purpose of is- 
suing FAA administrative advisory circulars 
and airworthiness directive to correct any de- 
ficlencies disclosed. 

(b) The Administrator of the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration shall complete the study 
required by subsection (a) and submit a re- 
port of the results thereof to Congress not 
later than 6 months after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 

(c) In conducting the study required by 
subsection (a) 1 through 6b the Admin- 
istrator shall utilize all available studies, 
recommendations, data, current technology, 
and state of the art which are relevant to 
such study. 

(d) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated $500,000 for the fiscal year commencing 
October 1, 1981 to carry out the study 
authorized by this Act. 


TopAY's SKIES Not So FRIENDLY 
(By Philip J. Hilts) 


If you thought the cabin air was a bit stale 
the last time you took a jet flight, it was. 

If it was a coastal flight, you may have 
wondered, a little nervously, if the life rafts 
weren't missing. They were. 

And if the descent toward the landing 
strip seemed a lot like a roller-coaster dive, 
that's because it was. 


The nation’s airlines are in the throes of a 
ferocious campaign to save ever-more-ex- 
pensive jet fuel. One way to do that is to 
lighten the load—so everything that weighs 
anything has been studied with a cold eye. 
Every maneuver or filght plan has been re- 
viewed. 

On the big jets, ventilation has been cut by 
& third. This means that more than half the 
humidity you feel 1s actually the sweat, 
breath and other body moisture from fellow 
passengers. If you have ever wondered why 
pilots keep the cockpit door closed during 
flight, this is one important reason: pilots 
get 10 to 20 times more fresh air than pas- 
sengers, and none of it is mixed with sweat 
or smoke from the passengers. 


The amount of food served has been cut. 
The drinking fountains are not full any- 
more. Where there once were three seat- 
pocket magazines, there is now only one. 
Metal seats are being replaced by lighter 
plastic ones. Carpeting may soon be thinner 
and the floorboards are scheduled to be 
shaved. 


Computers now calculate for pilots the 
most gas-saving fuel burn for each stage of 
maneuvers. One airline has even taken to 
pressing out the tiny nicks and dings in the 
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skin of the aircraft, in an effort to reduce the 
friction of air passing over its surface. 

The most recent rumor is that wine will 
come out of its heavy little bottles and be 
put into light little cans. 

The fuel-saving solutions range from the 
humorous to the serious, but for the airlines 
the cutbacks have brought spectacular re- 
sults, Airlines are using one-third less fuel 
to carry one passenger one mile than they 
did in 1973. 

The two most controversial, as well as most 
profitable, changes are dispensing with life 
rafts and reducing cabin ventilation. 

According to the FAA, 15 airlines have 
asked for and received permission to remove 
life rafts from coastal flights—planes that 
fly up to 162 miles from shore between cities. 
The life rafts weigh a thousand pounds, and 
removing them can save an airline $1.5 mil- 
lion dollars a year or more in fuel costs. 

“We think this is a pretty shortsighted 
thing to do,” said Rick Clarke, health and 
safety officer of the Air Lines Pilots Associa- 
tion. “The life rafts may be heavy, but there 
is a reason for them. We sympathize with 
the airlines’ desires to save weight, but this 
doesn't look like the way to do it.” 

Airline and Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion spokesmen said that modern jet aircraft 
can easily make it to shore on a single 
engine from as far as 200 miles out, but air- 
lines and the FAA both acknowledge this 
does not take into account a situation in 
which the plane crashes into the sea, regard- 
less of the number of engines working. 

Several planes have gone down in coastal 
waters in recent years. In two cases—one 
in Los Angeles and one in San Francisco— 
life rafts were used to keep passengers afloat 
until rescuers reached them. In a third case, 
a National Airlines flight that had removed 
its life rafts days earlier crashed into the 
sea near Pensacola, Fla. Three died. 


Fresh air in airplane cabins has been a 
subject of perennial complaint. Since the 
fuel crisis began, airlines have instructed 
their pilots on the bigger Jets—such as the 
DC-10, 747, and L-1011—to shut down one 
of three ventilator packs. That could save 
each airline $2 million a year. 


Airlines maintain that they have few com- 
plaints about cabin air, and so long as the 
cabin air is relatively safe and passengers are 
apparently comfortable, there is no reason 
not to conserve on “excess air" pumped into 
the cabin. 


The flight attendants’ associations, how- 
ever, have reported far more complaints 
trom their membership about the irritation 
and sickness caused by cabin air, and have 
negotiated with the airlines to assure that 
ventilation packs can all be turned on when 
flight attendants request it. 


There are no specific federal regulations 
on how much fresh air passengers must be 
given. But there are specific FAA regulations 
for pilots, because two decades ago pilots 
who had experienced eye, nose and throat ir- 
ritation demanded a minimum level of fresh 
air. The FAA says pilots must get 10 cubic 
feet per minute; airlines actually supply be- 
tween 70 and 150 cubic feet per minute of 
fresh air to the crew. 


Although airlines and jet manufacturers 
differ on the amount of fresh air passengers 
get, the average is probably between 6 and 
10 cubic feet per minute. One airline has said 
it is attempting to reduce fresh air per pas- 
senger to 5 cubic feet per minute. 


At 4 cubic feet per minute, passengers and 
fiight attendants could begin to experience 
the first symptoms of suffocation, according 
to Boeing and Lockheed spokesmen. At least 
four cases of apparent “oxygen deficiency” 
among flight attendants have been reported 
to a flight attendant’s union and the FAA. 
The cause of the incidents, however, is not 
clear. 

About half the air in the passenger cabin, 
as well as the moisture in it, is simpy stale, 
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smoky cabin air recirculated and blown by 
fans back into the cabin. The reason for 
recirculating air, according to one jet manu- 
facturer, is to make passengers feel more 
comfortable by raising the humidity—purely 
from their own body water. Otherwise, hu- 
midity can get uncomfortably low, especially 
on long filghts. 

"I find it just amazing,” said one FAA 
worker, "that the way airlines cut down on 
weight is by taking off life rafts and cutting 
down fresh air. Think of the things they 
don’t take off—the 250-pound liquor carts, 
for example. You can serve drinks without 
the carts. And most of the partitions in the 
cabin, like between first class and coach— 
those are purely decorative. They must weigh 
quite a lot, but they stay. And the thick, 
colored carpeting on the walls. 

“Someone ought to take another look at 
the priorities operating here.”@ 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
8. 150 
At the request of Mr. Inouye, the Sen- 
ator from Arizona (Mr. DECONCINI) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 150, a bill to 
amend title 5 of the United States Code 
to provide payments under Government 
health plans for services of qualified 
mental health specialists. 
8. 688 
At the request of Mr. Inouye, the Sen- 
ator from Arizona (Mr. DECONCINI) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 688, a bill to 
amend titles XVIII and XIX of the So- 
cial Security Act to provide that com- 
munity mental health center services 
shall be covered under part B of medi- 
care and shall be a required service under 
medicaid. 
8. 1503 
At the request of Mr. JouwsToN, the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. Baucus) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1503, a 
bill to authorize the President to allocate 
supplies of crude oil and petroleum prod- 
ucts during a severe petroleum supply 
shortage. 
B. 1698 
At the request of Mr. Denton, the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. LAXALT), and 
the Senator from California (Mr. Haya- 
KAWA) were added as cosponsors of S. 
1698, a bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to provide prefer- 
ential treatment in the admission of 
certain children of U.S. Armed Forces 
personnel. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED FOR 
PRINTING 


STANDBY PETROLEUM ALLOCA- 
TION ACT OF 1981 
AMENDMENT NOS. 592 AND 593 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. BRADLEY submitted two amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 1503) to authorize the Presi- 
dent to allocate supplies of crude oil and 
petroleum products during a severe pe- 
troleum shortage. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1982 


AMENDMENT NOS. 594 THROUGH 616 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 
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Mr. McCLURE submited 23 amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H.R. 4035) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Interior 
and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1982. 

(The text of the amendments and re- 
marks of Mr. McCLvumE appear elsewhere 
in today's RECORD.) . 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING, HOUSING, AND 
URBAN AFFAIRS 

Mr. GARN. Mr. President, on Tuesday, 
November 3, the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs will conduct 
hearings on the proposed pipeline that 
would transport naturalgas from the So- 
viet Union's Yamul gasfields to Western 
Europe. The project poses significant 
dangers for the NATO alliance and raises 
serious questions for U.S. foreign policy. 
The hearings will focus on what would be 
an appropriate and effective U.S. re- 
sponse to this danger, including the role 
for U.S. export controls. 

Witnesses will include representatives 
from the relevant Government agencies, 
as well as experts on energy and security 
matters and Soviet affairs. Currently just 
one morning of hearings is planned, with 
the possibility of holding further hear- 
ings at a later date, should circumstances 
warrant it. 

Mr. President, this is & very serious 
matter, one in which several of my col- 
leagues and I have taken a great interest. 
The notion of diversifying energy sup- 
ply by going from the Persian Gulf to 
the Soviet Union is like embracing Mu’ 
ammar Qadhafi in order to reduce re- 
liance on the ayatollah. I just do not 
feel that the Europeans realize the 
danger, at least not sufficiently. At the 
same time, any effort to prevent the 
project from going through, if that effort 
is to be successful, must come from a 
strong, high level, consistent, sustained, 
and coordinated policy by this Govern- 
ment that includes the offer of alterna- 
tive sources of energy to the Europeans. 
The Western Europeans must have reli- 
able sources of energy, and that means 
that they cannot become dependent upon 
their enemies to get it. The Banking 
Committee hearings should go a long way 
to further the progress in conducting 
such an effective U.S. policy. 

COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL RESOURCES 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I would 
like to announce for the information of 
the Senate and the public the schedul- 
ing of a public hearing before the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources 
to consider Senate Joint Resolution 111, 
consenting to an extension and renewal 
of the interstate compact to conserve oil 
and gas. The hearing will be held on 
Thursday, November 12, beginning at 10 
a.m. in room 3110 of the Dirksen Senate 
Office Building. 

'Those wishing to testify or who wish to 
submit written statements for the hear- 
ing record should write to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources, 
room 3104, Dirksen Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20510. 3 

For further information regarding 
this hearing you may wish to contact Mr. 
Gary Ellsworth of the committee staff 
at 224—7146. 
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FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1981 


€ Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I was 
necessarily absent from the Senate yes- 
terday during consideration of S. 1196, 
the foreign assistance bill Meetings 
with several groups of constituents in 
Connecticut prevented me from casting 
my vote on final passage and several 
amendments which were offered. I would 
like to announce for the record that had 
I been able to vote, I would have voted 
aye on final passage of the bill, because 
I believe on balance it represents an im- 
portant step to meet the international 
obligations and pursue the foreign policy 
of the United States. 

On the matter of assistance to Chile, 
Ioppose the outright repeal of restriction 
on assistance to the Chilean Government 
and thus would have supported the mo- 
tion to table the Helms unprinted 
amendment No. 502 and the Percy sub- 
stitute, No. 503. 

Senator HarFIELD' amendment No. 
518 expresses a legitimate concern for 
the stability of that region and the 
human rights record of the Zia Govern- 
ment; consequently I would have voted 
to approve the $100,000,000 deletion. 

Finally, I would have opposed Senator 
HreLMS' amendment No. 509 dealing with 
Zimbabwe as it would be disruptive of 
our efforts to assist and establish good 
relations with that young nation.e 


HARRIS POLL ON CLEAN AIR 


€ Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, the 
Clean Air Act is one of the landmark 
environmental statutes enacted during 
the last decade. The 1970 law marks the 
commitment of this country to the 
&chievement of healthy air. Our nation- 
al commitment was reaffirmed in 1977, 
when Congress enacted clean air amend- 
ments to fine tune the law. 

The Senate Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works will soon begin 
to consider amendments to the Clean 
Air Act. Before this process begins, I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues a recent Lou Harris poll. 

This poll should be given serious at- 
tention as we debate clean air issues in 
this body. It indicates that an over- 
whelming majority, 80 percent, do not 
favor any relaxation in existing Federal 
regulation of air pollution. An equally 
significant aspect of the poll is the fact 
that not a single major segment of the 
public wants environmental laws re- 
laxed, whether you look at large city 
residents, young people, women, groups 
categorized by income, professionals, 
white-collar workers, union members, 
Democrats, Republicans, those over 65, 
or those who voted for Ronald Reagan. 

Mr. President, this is a powerful mes- 
sage. As Mr. Harris states, the results 
speak for themselves. He summarized 
the message of his poll results in the fol- 
lowing way: 

By any measure, they add up to & power- 
ful message to Democrats and Republicans 
alike here in Congress: renew the Clean Air 
Act and don't do anything to 1t that would 
in any way make the air dirtier than 1t 1s 
now. While the public thinks that some reg- 
ulation in other areas ought to be relaxed 
or even abolished, they will oppose vehe- 
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mently any measure that might have the ef- 
fect of reversing some of the environmental 
gains that have been made in the last ten 
ears. 

The American people are willing to make 
sacrifices in many areas to stop the miseries 
and ravages of inflation and an economy that 
is out of joint. But they will not tolerate 
any reductions in environmental clean-up 
efforts—and will regard such cuts as threat- 
ening the very quality of life in this last 
quarter of the twentieth century. 

I am not an expert on this legislation nor 
on the subject of environmental regulation, 
but I can tell you this: this message on the 
deep desire on the part of the American peo- 
ple to battle pollution is one of the most 
overwhelming and clearest we have ever 
recorded in our twenty-five years of survey- 
ing public opinion, 


I ask that Mr. Harris’ testimony be 
printed in the Record following my 
statement. 

Mr. President, I urge all Senators to 
read the results of this poll. They can be 
& valuable guide to us in the coming 
months. 

The testimony follows: 

Testimony or LovuIs HARRIS 


Mr. Chairman, it is a privilege to be here 
today. I wish to note that I am here not as 
8 partisan for or against the Clean Air Act 
or specific amendments that have been or 
may be proposed to it. Instead, I appear here 
&t your invitation to relate to you and the 
Committee the results of & poll our firm has 
Just conducted on this issue. This survey was 
not conducted for any private or public in- 
terest, but instead is part of the Harris Sur- 
vey, which appears in over 200 newspapers 
across the country. Indeed, portions of this 
survey appeared this morning in those news- 
papers. 

Before I discuss our latest findings, how- 
ever, I'd like to review briefly the history of 
American public opinion on environmental 
issues. As late as 1967, people were by no 
means very concerned &bout pollution or 
committed to cleaning up the environment. 
By 46 to 44 percent, the public opposed pay- 
ing $15 more per year in federal taxes in or- 
der to finance air and water pollution con- 
trol. Concern about the environment was 
then centered largely among the younger, 
more affluent, college-educated, and subur- 
ban sectors of the population. But public 
concern over air and water pollution took 
hold in earnest as the country entered the 
1970s. 

In 1971 Americans listed pollution control 
as a national problem second only to the 
state of the economy—ahead of the war in 
Vietnam, crime, and social unrest. Seventy- 
three percent reported significant levels of 
air pollution in their communities, and in a 
sharp turnaround from four years earlier, 
& 59-34 percent majority said they were 
willing to endure higher taxes of $15 per 
year to curb air and water pollution, even 
as public willingness to pay higher taxes 
for other federal programs was declining. 
Clearly, concern over pollution had become 
& national issue—no longer just a cause for 
8 select few. 

As the 1970s progressed, and the nation 
was beset simultaneously by a deep reces- 
sion and serious shortages of energy, the 
public recognized that efforts to solve the 
energy crisis and reduce unemployment 
might conflict with attempts to clean up the 
environment. Yet, as we found in 1975, an 
overwhelming 3 to 1 majority opposed cut- 
ting back on anti-pollution standards and 
controls in order to obtain more jobs or more 
energy. 

Instead, with typical American confidence 
in our ability to solve our problems in a 
pluralistic way, the public said that they 
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thought we could continue efforts to clean 
up air and water pollution and at the same 
time find both more energy and a way to 
turn the economy around to ease unemploy- 
ment. I should note here that an increasing 
number of Americans say they would favor 
going slow on the imposition of new envi- 
ronmental controls—but not the relaxation 
of existing standards—if they were con- 
vinced that this would help our energy 
problems. 

So today, after a decade of the Clean Air 
Act and 9 years of the Clean Water Act, pub- 
lic concern for both aspects of environmental 
pollution remains high. As has almost al- 
ways been the case, water pollution is con- 
sidered a slightly more serious problem, in 
light of reports of toxic spills and the possi- 
ble presence of carcinogens in drinking 
water. However, efforts to control air pollu- 
tion also enjoy strong support. 

Our latest results, which are attached to 
my testimony, show clearly just how com- 
mitted the American people are in their re- 
solve not to cut back or relax existing federal 
standards on air pollution. We gave people 
we interviewed across the country three over- 
all choices on what should be done by this 
Congress about the Clean Air Act: should it 
be made stricter than it is now, should it be 
made less strict, or should it be kept the 
same as it is now? 

The largest single group, a majority of 51 
percent, want to keep the Act without 
change. But another 29 percent opt for mak- 
ing the act even stricter, while no more 
than 17 percent want it made less strict. 
This means that by 80 to 17 percent, a siza- 
ble majority of the public nationwide does 
not want to see any relaxation in existing 
federal regulation of air pollution. 

Perhaps as impressive as this overall di- 
vision is the fact that not a single major 
segment of the public wants the environ- 
mental laws made less strict. Let me go 
through a list of key groups. Most in favor 
of not relaxing the clean air regulations are 
big-city residents (by 83-14 percent), young 
people under 30 (90-10 percent), women 
(82-13 perecnt), those with incomes between 
$15,000 and $25,000 (85-13 percent), profes- 
sionals (83-15 percent), white collar workers 
(82-16 percent), union members (82-16 per- 
cent), Democrats (84-13 percent), political 
moderates (83-16 percent), and liberals (82- 
15 percent). 

Now let me tick off another list of key 
groups: residents of the South (by 79-17 
percent), residents of the West (80-17 per- 
cent), rural residents (77-19 percent), those 
65 and over (73-22 percent), those with in- 
comes $35,000 and over (75-24 percent), 
those who voted for Ronald Reagan in 1980 
(76-22 percent), Republicans (75-22 per- 
cent), and conservatives (76-21 percent). 
Mr. Chairman, let there be no doubt about 
it: when you obtain such lopsided major- 
ities on any issue, it is evident that there 
is & broad and deep consensus across the 
land. 

In addition, we tested public attitudes to- 
ward six specific possible amendments to the 
Clean Air Act that we understand are being 
or may be considered by the Congress. 
Here are those results: 

By 66-29 percent, a majority is opposed 
to relaxing “pollution standards to allow 
power plants to burn higher sulfur content 
oil and coal.” 

By 57-37 percent, a clear majority is also 
opposed to the federal government postpon- 
ing “current deadlines for electric compa- 
nies meeting power plant pollution stand- 
ards.” These results make evident that those 
electric utilities which are seeking any kind 
of relaxation of existing pollution standards 
are bucking public opinion, There is some- 
what less opposition, although still a siz- 
able majority, to postponing the imposi- 
tion of new standards not yet in place. 
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By 61-34 percent, another big majority 
rejects the notion of relaxing “national 
air quality standards.” 

By a similar 61-36 percent, a majority 
would also oppose relaxing “regulations that 
protect national park and wilderness areas 
from air pollution.” 

By 58-38 perecnt, a majority is opposed 
to relaxing “current auto pollution stand- 
ards.” 

Finally, by a closer 54-42 percent, a ma- 
jority would oppose postponing “current 
deadlines for auto companies meeting auto 
pollution standards.” Let me say that this 
last result indicates some sympathy by the 
American people with the plight of the 
American automobile industry. They are well 
aware that competition, especially from the 
Japanese, has caused severe hardship in that 
industry. But, as much as they would like 
to help the auto industry, people do not 
want to see delays in the industry meeting 
current deadlines on air pollution standards, 
Such relief, a majority feel, will have to come 
elsewhere. 

The last piece of evidence from our surveys 
I would like to introduce here deals with an 
issue that has been much debated in con- 
nection with the Clean Air Act: the matter 
of putting cost considerations on EPA clean 
air standards. Here 1s the question we asked: 

“The Clean Air Act does not permit the 
consideration of costs when setting stand- 
ards for the protection of human health. 
The Reagan Administration is considering 
asking Congress to require that pollution 
standards designed to protect human health 
be relaxed if the costs are too high. Do you 
favor or oppose relaxing pollution stand- 
ards affecting human health, if the costs are 
too high? 

By & resounding 65-32 percent, a sub- 
stantial majority says they are opposed to 
any constraint on human health standards 
on cost grounds. It should be noted that 
Westerners are most strongly opposed (by 
72-26 percent). Other groups strongly op- 
posed are young people under 30 (by 72-27 
percent), women (70-26 percent), those with 
incomes between $15,000 and $25,000 (70-28 
percent), and white collar workers (69-31 
percent). 

But 1t should also be noted that over 60 
percent of the residents of the Midwest, the 
South, and the East, as well as union mem- 
bers, independents, and political moderates 
all share this view. The closest divisions are 
among Republicans, who oppose cost con- 
straints by 56-42 percent; conservatives, who 
feel the same by 56-41 percent; those who 
voted for President Reagan (by 56-41 per- 
cent); and those with incomes over $35,000 
(by 55-41 percent). These are relatively close 
divisions, but the key fact is that majorities 
of every group oppose any effort to put cost 
constraints on environmental regulations 
that protect human health. 

In many ways, Mr. Chairman, these results 
speak for themselves. By any measure, they 
add up to a powerful message to Democrats 
&nd Republicans alike here in Congress: re- 
new the Clean Air Act and don't do anything 
to it that would in any way make the air 
dirtier than it is now. While the public thinks 
that some regulation in other areas ought 
to be relaxed or even abolished, they will op- 
pose vehemently any measure that might 
have the effect of reversing some of the en- 
vironmental gains that have been made in 
the last ten years. 

The American people are willing to make 
sacrifices in many areas to stop the miseries 
and ruvages of inflation and an economy that 
1s out of joint. But they will not tolerate any 
reductions in environmental clean-up ef- 
forts—and will regard such cuts as threat- 
ening the very quality of life in this last 
quarter of the twentieth century. I am not 
an expert on this legislation nor on the sub- 
ject of environmental regulation, but I can 
tell you this: this message on the deep de- 
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sire on the part of the American people to 
battle pollution is one of the most over- 
whelming and clearest we have ever recorded 
in our twenty-five years of surveying public 
opinion. 

TABLES 

Between September 19th and 24th, the 
Harris Survey asked a cross section of 1,249 
adults nationwide by telephone: 

“Congress will soon reconsider the Clean 
Air Act, which is now ten years old. Given the 
costs involved in cleaning up the environ- 
ment, do you think Congress should make 
the Clean Air Act stricter than it is now, keep 
it about the same, or make it less strict?” 


STRICTNESS OF CLEAN AIR ACT 
[In percent] 


Keep 
about 

the 
same 


Make 
it less 
strict 


Not 
sure 


Make it 
stricter 


September 1981 
> Re sanpa 
February 


September Demographics 


Executive... 
Proprietor... 
Skilled labor. 


Voted Reagan 1980. 
Voted Carter 1980. 


We CO D G9 O0 A» NO NO 


"Now I'm going to ask you about some spe- 
cific changes that are being considered in 
the Clean Air Act. For each, tell me whether 
you favor or oppose the change." 


CHANGES IN CLEAN AIR ACT 
[In percent] 


Postpone the current deadlines for 
auto companies meeting auto 
pollution standards 

Relax current auto pollution stand- 


Postpone current deadlines for 
electric companies meeting power 
plant pollution standards 

Relax regulations that protect na- 
tional park and wilderness a 
from air pollution 

Relax national air qual ls. 

Relax pollution standards to allow 
power plants to burn higher sul- 
phur content oil and coal 
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"The Clean Air Act does not permit the 
consideration of costs when setting standards 
for the protection of human health. The 
Reagan Administration is considering asking 
Congress to require that pollution standards 
designed to protect human health be relaxed 
if the costs are,too high. Do you favor or 
oppose relaxing pollution standards affecting 
human health if the costs are too high?" 


RELAX POLLUTION STANDARDS PROTECTING HUMAN 
HEALTH IF COSTS TOO HIGH? 


[In percent] 


Favor re- Oppose re- 
laxing laxing 
standards Not sure 


standards 


Total nationwide........ 


$35,001 and over. 
Professional 


Jewish... ...-...-- 
Union member 
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1 No response. 


METHODOLOGY 

This Harris Survey was conducted by tele- 
phone with a representative cross section of 
adults 18 and over at 1,249 different sampling 
points within the United States between 
September 19th and 24th. Figures for age, sex 
and race were weighted where necessary to 
bring them into line with their actual pro- 
portions in the population. 

In a sample of this size, one can say with 
95 percent certainty that the results are 
within plus or minus three percentage points 
of what they would be if the entire adult 
population had been polled. 

This statement conforms to the principles 
of disclosure of the National Council on Pub- 
lic Polls.@ 

—— n 


RUINOUS HIGH INTEREST RATES 


@ Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, recent 
news reports have suggested that the 
latest, economic reports from the auto- 
mobile industry will show a continuing 
decline in our Nation's economic health. 
Unfortunately, these reports are proving 
to be worse than we had anticipated. 


I have been notified today that Gen- 
eral Motors, early next month, will in- 
definitely suspend its second shift at its 
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Oklahoma City plant. No time has been 
designated for when this shift might be 
restored. This suspension will affect ap- 
proximately 2,500 people. This layoff is 
in the most modern of General Motors 
plants which has been producing its best 
selling models. 

The layoff at the General Motors plant 
in Oklahoma, City is just another indica- 
tion of the urgent need to bring down 
interest rates to reasonable levels. While 
high interest rates alone are not the 
complete cause of problems in the auto 
industry, they are a significant part of 
the problem. 

I met this morning along with a group 
of members of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee with Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman Paul Volcker and expressed 
my feelings to him that he, the Presi- 
dent, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
should immediately go to work to de- 
velop a policy to bring down the rates. 
This situation demonstrates that no 
States or area of the country is immune 
from the effects of a failure to deal with 
high interest rates. I hope this layoff will 
be only temporary and will continue to 
do all that I can to improve the economic 
environment. 


Mr. President, we are faced every day 
with increasing reports of recession and 
continued high interest rates. We have 
waited too long to take remedial action. 
Something must be done immediately to 
prevent irreparable harm to our econ- 
omy. Coordinated action to bring mone- 
tary and fiscal policy into harmony is 
urgently needed. I will continue to ad- 
dress this issue on a daily basis because 
it is imperative that these ruinous high 
interest rates remain the focus of our 
attention in bringing our economy back 
under control.@ 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A PRESIDEN- 
TIAL COMMISSION FOR THE 200TH 
"ot HEROS OF THE CONSTITU- 


€ Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 17, the 194 anniversary of the 
framing of the U.S. Constitution, I intro- 
duced S. 1631 to establish a Presidential 
Commission for the 200th Anniversary in 
1987. A letter dated October 5, 1981, from 
the dean of University of Pittsburgh 
School of Law so well states what we are 
attempting here that I ask to have it 
printed in the RECORD. 

The letter follows: 

UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, 
October 5, 1981. 
Hon. ARLEN SPECTER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR SPECTER: I have your letter 
of September 25, 1981 and the attached copy 
of S. 1631 which I read with great interest. I 
was delighted to learn of your sponsorship 
of this important piece of legislation. It evi- 
dences your understanding of the need for 
further education of all members of our soci- 
ety regarding the majesty of the Constitution 
of the United States. In my view, there is a 
need for a great deal of remedial education 
and a particular understanding of the Ameri- 
can legal process from a constitutional per- 
spective. For many years, it has been my view 
that one of the great educational deficiencies 
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of our society is the almost abysmal lack of 
understanding of the legal process by the 
overwhelming majority of those affected by 
that process. While there have been some 
interesting efforts to begin the education of 
Americans in legal process at various educa- 
tional levels, those efforts have been rela- 
tively umsuccessful to the present time. 
Therefore, I am more than pleased to support 
S. 1631 with great enthusiasm at this most 
appropriate time. While I focus upon the 
educational opportunity this bill provides, I 
am also aware of the great influence it can 
have in providing all Americans with a 
heightened sense of their origins and a sense 
of cohesion in a better understanding of how 
our governmental process is designed to react 
more effectively to the legitimate felt needs 
and desires of the people. It will be highly 
beneficial if it simply provides some better 
understanding that the whole design of the 
constitutional process in this country is to 
provide those conditions which will maximize 
the opportunities for individual develop- 
ment. 

I am more than pleased to lend my total 
support to your important bill. If I can be of 
further service, please feel free to call upon 
me. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN E. Murray, 
Dean.@ 


WHO CREATES JOBS? 


@ Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues a most important article in the 
fall issue of the Public Interest. Written 
by Prof. David L. Birch of MIT, the arti- 
cle is entitled “Who Creates Jobs?” 
Among the principal findings reported 
by Professor Birch are: 

First. Over 80 percent of the net new 
jobs during the period 1969-76 were cre- 
ated in small business, that is, firms with 
100 or fewer employees. And in the 
northeast, an incredible 177 percent of 
the new jobs were created by firms with 
20 or fewer employees; 

Second. Eighty percent of the new jobs 
are created by young firms; 

Third. The small firms which are the 
job creators are volatile; they do not ex- 
perience a steady growth pattern. Rather 
their growth is very dynamic and ap- 
pears to oscillate constantly; and 

Fourth. The major source of replace- 
ment jobs has shifted away from indus- 
tries that provide goods. Industries which 
provide services are now the greatest cre- 
ators of new jobs. 

Mr. Birch points out that our economy 
is in a period of transition as— 

We are moving from manufacturing to 
services, from hardware to “thoughtware”, 
from large-scale capital intensive companies 
to smaller scale labor-intensive companies, 
and from a dependence on physical capital 
& dependence on human capital. 


I believe this article has far-reaching 
implications for Government policies 
and for our economy. Clearly, our hu- 
man capital policies and our economic 
development programs will need to take 
better account of these primary engines 
of job creation in our country—the 
young, small business, service-oriented 
sector. And, Mr. President, this will be 
even more vital for the older cities, par- 
ticularly in the Northeast. I urge my col- 
leagues to read and to consider this im- 
portant article. 
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Mr. President, I ask that the article be 
printed in the RECORD. 
The article follows: 
WHO CREATES JOBS? 
(By David L. Birch) 


As a nation, we must create about 15 mil- 
lon new jobs in the 1980's to employ all of 
our expanding adult population. This is 
less than the 19 million we created in the 
1970's to absorb “war babies" into the labor 
force, but it is still quite & large number. 
Assuming that present attitudes toward gov- 
ernment extend at least a few years into the 
decade, the government sector as & whole 
will produce no more than one-quarter of 
the needed 15 million. The private sector will 
have to produce the rest. All of this will have 
to take place during & period in which the 
structure in the U.S. economy is undergoing 
very basic changes. 

As a group of us at the M.LT. Program on 
Neighborhood and Regional Change began 
to think about how the nation will meet this 
challenge, we came to appreciate how little 
we knew about the processes by which job 
creation takes place. Most students of the 
economy have tended to focus on the aggre- 
gate measures of economic change flowing 
out of the GNP accounts, and have not 
probed the activities of the individual com- 
panies that make it all happen. These ana- 
lysts may guess about what kinds of cor- 
porate behavior are causing shift, but they 
never really know for sure, 


On the other end of the spectrum, those 
who have studied the behavior of individual 
corporations rarely have added up the firms 
to see how they come together to create the 
whole. “Input-output analysis” is one of the 
major exceptions to this, focusing as it does 
on transactions between businesses in the 
economy. Welcome as this innovation has 
been, it has suffered (as have other attempts 
to aggregate parts to form economic wholes) 
from the enormous costs of collecting the 
necessary data. As a result, it tends to be 
out of date, and its results are expressed in 
terms of transactions between whole in- 
dustries, not between firms. 


Our inability to understand the gap be- 
tween the “micro” economy and “macro” 
economy is now seriously hampering efforts 
to develop policies that will generate jobs 
for the people and the places that need them, 
without causing inflation at the same time. 
We know very little about who the major 
job creators are, where they are active, who 
controls those jobs, and who is most likely 
to respond to changes in economic policy. 
In the absence of such knowledge, national 
policy has been to stimulate the entire econ- 
omy as though it acted as a single unit, us- 
ing instruments like broad tax incentives, 
easier access to money, and public works 
programs of various sorts. This can be a very 
expensive and inflationary approach if, in 
fact, most of the recipients do not use the 
incentives to increase employment and pro- 
ductivity. What we need, and have lacked, 
is the ability to focus our incentives on 
those who will make good use of them 
without wasting taxpayers’ monies on those 
who will not. 


Frustrated by the inability to relate micro 
to macro, and thereby to discover how 
change takes place, our group at M.I.T. be- 
gan casting about for a new data source that 
would permit us to analyze inexpensively a 
large sample of the entire corporate popu- 
lation, one establishment at a time. Our 
search uncovered the so-called DMI file 
created by the Dun and Bradstreet corpora- 
tion. The file contains records for about four 
million establishments, about 80 percent of 
the total recognized establishments in the 
country. We devised a way to combine the 
data for each establishment for four differ- 
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ent years (1969, 1972, 1974, 1976) to obtain a 
history of the development of each estab- 
lishment during this period. In the process 
we added in new firms that were formed 
along the way, yielding a total of about 5.6 
million establishments over the seven-year 
period. We also edited the records exten- 
sively to eliminate establishments for which 
the data seemed at all questionable. When 
we were done, we were able to trace what 
happened to the employment, sales indus- 
try, corporate affiliation, age, and location of 
each establishment over this time. By aggre- 
gating establishments, we could see who was 
contributing to job growth in different 
periods and places. 


TABLE |.—PERCENTAGE OF JOB LOSSES AND GAINS BY 
GROWTH RATE FOR STATES! 


Mod- De- U.S. 


State growth rate? Fast erate Slow cline average 


1972-74: 
Gains. .......... 12.4 
bissl... As 


NES D E 


| Mem. 


10.1 
7.2 7.6 
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à Source: MIT. program on neighborhood and regional 
change. 

*The 4 classes of employment change are: Fast (over 4 
percent per year) moderate (2 to 4 percent per year), slow 
(0 to 2 percent per year), and decline (less than 0 percent per 
year) On the average this breakdown divides States into 
roughly 4 equal groups although the size of the groups in 
any particular year is sensitive to the business cycle. 


JOB CREATION IS WHAT REALLY MATTERS 


For any particular place, it turns out that 
there are six quite different ways that an 
establishment can affect an area's job base. 
On the plus side, jobs are added to the pool 
each year whenever a new firm starts up, 
an existing firm expands, or a firm located 
elsewhere moves in. Jobs are lost whenever 
an establishment closes its doors, lays off 
people, or moves out. We have come to call 
these six “job flows": births (a new firm 
starting), expansions, in-migrants, deaths 
(an existing firm closing its doors), contrac- 
tions, and out-migrants. The extent to which 
an area's job pool expands or contracts in 
total over the year depends on the relative 
balance between these flows during the year. 


We discovered a number of interesting 
things about the job flows. First, virtually 
none of the employment change in an area 
is due to firms moving, in the sense of hiring 
a moving van and relocating. Many firms 
move short distances each year, but virtually 
none move from one metropolitan or rural 
area to another. When a move does occur, it 
is widely publicized in the press, and it is 
easy (without evidence to the contrary) to 
begin to pin all of an area’s economic woes 
on the fleeing firm. Any hard look at the 
numbers, however, will show that fleeing 
firms take only a small number of jobs with 
them, and that for every firm that flees there 
tends to be another firm with a similar num- 
ber of jobs moving in. The net effect of firm 
“migration” is thus negligible relative to the 
job base (and the other job flows) for most 
places. 

The second striking phenomenon observed 
in the analysis of employment change is the 
constancy of job losses. Every area in the 
United States seems to lose jobs at about 
the same rate, regardless of how rapidly the 
net job pool is expanding or contracting. 
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Table I sorts states into different groups by 
growth-rate and displays the gains and the 
losses for each group in each of the three 
periods studied. As can be seen, virtually all 
the differences in the net change are due to 
differences in the gain rates, the sum of the 
loss rates being remarkably similar across 
states. There is a variation in average loss 
rates over time with the business cycle in 
the expected directions, but all states seem 
to float up and down together on the loss 
side, varying between seven and nine percent. 

The same phenomenon appears to hold 
across cities, and even within them. Table TI 
summarizes the loss and gain rates for ten 
metropolitan areas for which the neighbor- 
hood location of each business has been lo- 
cated. The differences in loss rates are rela- 
tively small, and if anything the more rapid- 
ly growing areas also experience the highest 
losses. Houston and Charlotte show some- 
what higher loss rates than Worcester and 
New Haven, for example. Again, it is the vari- 
ation in the gain rates that is so large, the 
rapidly growing areas replacing lost jobs at 
two or three times the rate of the declining 
ones, The same general phenomenon is ob- 
served for the central cities and suburbs 
within these metropolitan areas. 


TABLE !l,—PERCENTAGE OF FIRMS GAINED AND LOST 
IN 10 METROPOLITAN AREAS, 1972-76! 


Percent Percent Percent 
gain loss net 
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The average loss rate is also quite high. 
An eight percent loss every year means that 
half of an area's jobs and establishments 
must be replaced every five years for the 
area simply to break even. We seem to have 
developed an economic system in which ex- 
perimentation and risk-taking are very com- 
mon. As & consequence, we experience and 
tolerate very high failure rates. The more 
dynamic the local economy (e.g. Houston) 
the greater the risk-taking and the greater 
the proportion of firms that fail. It could 
easily be argued (without being facetious) 
that one of our greatest strengths as a na- 
tion is our capacity for failure—the grace 
and even enthusiasm with which we accept 
those who try and fail and come back to 
try again. To our counterparts in the indus- 
trial world, this churning in our system 
seems extraordinary. We take it for granted, 
and at times even try to stifle it under the 
misguided banner labeled “job retention.” 
The reality is that our most successful areas 
are those with the highest rates of innova- 
tion and failure, not the lowest. Areas that 
are declining are not declining because their 
rates of loss are higher. They are declining 
because they are not competing effectively 
for new jobs. 

THOSE SMALL, VOLATILE JOB REPLACERS 


Since we turn over such a large proportion 
of our Job base every year—in all industries 
and all areas—the overall character of our 
economy is affected quite quickly by the 
nature of the job replacers. It no longer takes 
generations to transform our economy—only 
8 decade or two. We must thus focus our at- 
tention on the job replacers. Who are they? 
In what sectors of the economy are they 
found? How big are they? How old are they? 
Where are they located? 
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TABLE III.—PERCENTAGE OF JOBS CREATED BY SIZE OF 
FIRM AND REGION! 


Percent of jobs created 

Number of 
employees 
in firm 


North- North 
east Central 


US. 
West average 


South 


101 to 500... — 
501 plus..... —32 


Total...... 100.0 
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1 Source: M.I.T. program on neighborhood and regional change. 


For one thing, job replacers tend to be 
small. Of all the net new jobs created in our 
sample of 5.6 million businesses between 
1969 and 1976, two-thirds were created by 
firms with twenty or fewer employees, and 
about 80 percent were created by firms with 
100 or fewer employees (see Table II). 
Smaller businesses more than offset their 
higher failure rates with their capacity to 
start up and expand dramatically. Larger 
businesses, in contrast, appear rather stag- 
nant. They may be expanding output with 
more capital equipment (although those 
who study productivity suggest that this has 
not been the case recently) or they may ex- 
pand by opening operations abroad. What- 
ever they are doing, however, large firms 
&re no longer the major providers of new 
jobs for Americans. 

Another distinguishing characteristic of 
job replacers is their youth. About 80 per- 
cent of the replacement jobs are created by 
establishments four years old or younger 
(see Table IV). Not all small businesses are 
job creators. The job creators are the rela- 
tively few younger ones that start up and 
expand rapidly in their youth, outgrowing 
the “small” designation in the process. 

Job creators are also quite volatile. The 
road to future growth 1s a tortuous one in- 
deed. We had thought that a firm grows and 
develops much like a human being: It starts 
small, grows smoothly and rapidly during 
a “growth phase,” matures and stabilizes for 
some period, and eventually becomes out- 
dated and falls off. Our research now sug- 
gests quite a different process. Dynamic, job 
creating establishments appear to oscillate, 
or pulsate, constantly. Periods of expansion 
are the best predictors of future decline, and 
declining periods are the foundation upon 
which future business growth is based. 

Stable firms, those that have somehow 
isolated themselves from the ups and downs 
in the world around them, are the most 
likely to feil in the end. A sample of 14 
million establishments that existed through- 
out the 1969-76 period shows that estab- 
lshments that grew sharply in the past 
are the most likely to decline 1n the future, 
that recently declining establishments are 
the ones most likely to grow in the future, 
and that stable firms are far and away the 
most likely to go under (Table V). These 
oscillations from one year to the next are 
much greater than the average growth or de- 
cline that one would expect from a “life- 
cycle" model of corporate change. Those 
firms that insulate themselves from fluc- 
tuation appear to have cut off the very 
vitality that keeps their counterparts going. 
Just as failure appears essential to our 
system, so does instability. 

Recent job replacers overwhelmingly tend 
to be providers of services—broadly defined 
to include all those private activities outside 
of the so-called “goods-producing” sector 
(manufacturing, agriculture, mining, and 
construction). During the .period we 
studied, manufacturing firms in our sample 
actually lost jobs on balance, this small loss 
being offset by substantial gains elsewhere. 
The older, more ncrthern, and more urban 
the area, the more this was true. Manufac- 
turing picked up slightly nationwide dur- 
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ing the latter part of the decade, but by the 
time the 1970-1980 U.S. figures were in, 
manufacturers as a group had created only 
5 percent of the net new jobs in the 1970's 
and the goods producers as a whole ac- 
counted for only 11 percent. The other 89 
percent were in services of one kind or an- 
other. Just as we moved in the 1820's and 
1830's from being & basically agricultural 
society to being an industrial one, so now 
&re we rapidly abandoning our heavy indus- 
trial base in favor of jobs that demand 
greater use of our minds and less use of our 
muscles and dexterity.' 


TABLE IV.—PERCENTAGE OF REPLACEMENT JOBS CREATED 
BETWEEN 1974 AND 1976 BY AGE OF ESTABLISHMENT 
AND REGION ! 


Percent of replacement jobs created 


North- North 


east Central South West 


To Eleg 


1Source: M.I.T. program on neighborhood and Regional 
change. 


TABLE V.—PERFORMANCE OF ESTABLISHMENTS BASED 
ON THEIR HISTORY OF GROWTH? 


[In percent] 


Percent in 1974-76 with— 


Rapid Rapid 
rowth 


loss Death 


1969-72 history: 
Rapid growth z. 
Small change.. E 
Rapid loss ?_........... 


1 Source: M.1.T. program on neighborhood and regional change. 
* Greater than 50 percent change. 


These basic shifts in the nature of job re- 
placement are not unique to the U.S. al- 
though we tend to be further advanced along 
this path than other nations. Nor are the 
findings unique to our data set or approach. 
Others, here and abroad, using different ways 
of measuring the behavior of individual 
firms, are finding much the same thing. 

The transformation is thus a fundamenta) 
and far reaching one. We are moving from 
manufacturing to services, from hardware to 
“thoughtware,” from large-scale capital-in- 
tensive companies to smaller-scale labor-in- 
tensive companies, and from a dependence 
on phyical capital to a dependence on human 
capital. These shifts have been facilitated by 
the increasingly international nature of our 
economy. We no longer have to make what 
we consume. Instead, we increasingly create 
and market products that we let others as- 
semble for us. As a result, our exports and 
imports have risen from 7 percent of GNP in 
1950 to 15 percent in 1979, and our private 
assets abroad have increased from $19 billion 
to $377 billion over roughly the same interval. 

INTERVENE ON IMPROVE THE CLIMATE? 


Those who would try to influence our eco- 
nomic system during this sometimes difficult 
period of transition are faced with some very 
thorny problems. At the heart of the matter 
is the age-old problem of choosing between 
a direct interventionist policy or an indirect 
improve-the-climate policy. 


1 There are bright spots within the sluggish 
manufacturing sector including very small 
manufacturers and high-technology, high 
“thought-content” firms. The bright spots 
are not bright enough, however, to sig- 
nificantly offset the general malaise else- 
where. 
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Those advocating a direct policy would 
have us provide assistance to individual com- 
panies or industries through government ac- 
tions of some sort—loans, loan guarantees, 
contracts, grants, import restrictions, etc. 
Going the climate-improvement route in- 
volves changing the general tax and regulat- 
ing environments in ways that entrepre- 
neurial business people find attractive, thus 
letting the market determine who flourishes 
and who does not. 

A direct policy is, and always has been, a 
"natural" for governments. It gives them & 
feeling of accomplishment—a series of deals 
(and jobs created) that they can point to 
with pride. Thus, it is not surprising to find 
that we have a broad array of such programs 
spanning several administrative branches of 
government, from the federal to the state 
and local levels. 

In view of our findings on job creation and 
shifts in the economy generally, it appears 
that a direct intervention will become in- 
creasingly difficult (and frustrating) to ad- 
minister. How, for instance, is an official at 
any level of government going to decide 
whom to aid? In the past, the most natural 
choice has been the large, stable, well-known 
companies because they could easily be iden- 
tified (their well-financed lobbyists made 
sure of that) and because their risk of fall- 
ing in the short-term was minimal. 

But these are the companies that are the 
least likely to create jobs. And assisting them 
has a long history of not working. The Dutch 
and British, who have gone much farther 
down this road than we, have had many 
failures and very few successes. Our own ex- 
perience, while far less extensive, is not too 
encouraging either. Propping up large-scale, 
noncompetitive private bureaucracies seems 
to subsidize incompetence rather than cure 
it. 


If these same interventionists choose to 
redirect their efforts toward the smaller end 
of the scale, their problems are no less severe. 
How will they pick the one out of 100 or 
900 small firms that will become a major 
job creator? How will they absorb the enor- 
mously high transactions cost associated 
with making thousands (or hundreds of 
thousands) of small-scale interventions? 
How will they endure the embarrassment 
and threat of scandal associated with a proj- 
ect failure rate of 30, 40, or 50 percent? 
These problems are not unique to govern- 
ment agencies. They explain in great meas- 
ure why banks, insurance companies, pen- 
sion funds, and university endowments are 
equally hesitant to become involyed in 
small-business affairs, and why some very 
high percentage (in the range of 80 to 90 
percent) of all startup and expansion capital 
for smaller businesses comes from immedi- 
ate, personal sources: personal savings, 
friends, and relatives. 

Furthermore, smaller businesses apparent- 
ly do not want direct assistance. Not a single 
recommendation coming out of the recent 
White House Conference on Small Business 
asks that government programs or regulations 
be increased. The practically universal cry 
of owners of small businesses is that govern- 
ments establish a more favorable climate 
and let entrepreneurs run their businesses as 
only they know how. 

This cry, and others like it, have led 
many in Washington to consider seriously 
the value of a predominantly “climate” pol- 
icy, Its purpose would be to create an envi- 
ronment in which innovative job-creating 
firms flourish. Since smaller businesses ap- 
pear to be playing an increasingly important 
role in the economy, special attention is be- 
ing paid to their concept of a good economic 
environment. Following their recommenda- 
tions to the White House Commission on 
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Small Business, the list of improvements 
would include (1) lower personal taxes on 
capital gains, (2) lower estate taxes (so com- 
panies may be kept within a family), (3) a 
slower rise to the full corporate tax rate (to 
compensate for the unintended progression 
into higher brackets caused by inflation, 
(4) fewer and simpler regulations, (5) sim- 
pler depreciation rules, and (6) equal oppor- 
tunity for smaller business in government 
procurements. 


We should not infer from the recent inter- 
est in climate policies that they are univer- 
sally embraced by governors and mayors. For 
one thing, there would be a relatively small 
role for these elected and appointed officials 
to play in the management of our economy. 
There are also definite problems associated 
with depending entirely on smaller busi- 
nesses to create jobs. They have little ca- 
pacity for example, for conceiving, develop- 
ing, and marketing the kinds of products and 
services that can only be provided on a large 
scale—jet aircraft, large-scale integrated cir- 
cuits, space shuttles, communications satel- 
lites, telephone service, etc. Smaller busi- 
nesses seem to function much better as sub- 
contractors to larger companies in these 
situations, relying on the larger company for 
the design and international marketing 
aspects of the job. 


THE REINDUSTRIALIST ILLUSION 


The choice between direct intervention 
and climate policies will ultimately depend 
on what we wish to accomplish. An increased 
emphasis on business climate will more than 
likely accelerate the trend toward the domi- 
nance of smaller service-sector firms as the 
sources of new jobs in our economy, an in- 
creasing dependence on foreign countries for 
manufactured goods, and an increasing de- 
pendence on investments in human capital 
rather than physical capital, with all the at- 
tendant declines in measured productivity 
that would entail. 


There are some who find that natural trend 
threatening. Pointing frequently to the Japa- 
nese and their increasing dominance of what 
used to be many of our markets, they ad- 
vocate that we “reindustrialize’—that is, go 
back to investing more in plants that will 
make things more efficlently so we can meet 
foreign competition in markets we are now 
losing. Since our private sector companies do 
not seem to be doing this on their own, the 
argument goes, some form of intervention 
1s called for. 


There are several problems associated with 
this attempt to roll back the clock. First, 1t 
is not clear what “universal solvent" we dip 
our noncompetitive industries into so that 
they suddenly become creative again, invest 
in new technologles, and work harder. Pro- 
tective tariffs and import restrictions will 
certainly not accomplish it. Forced savings 
by households and businesses to finance 
needed physical capital (a common practice 
In Japan) is certainly not part of our culture. 

Secondly, it 1s not clear that we should 
devote a tremendous effort to find a universal 
solvent. In our almost compulsive fascination 
with the Japanese and the effectiveness with 
which they have competed in certain mar- 
kets (automobiles, electronics, watches, etc.) 
we lose sight of our competence in pro- 
ducing the “thoughtware” upon which so 
much of the Japanese hardware 1s based. It 
1s not an accident that of the 176 Nobel sci- 
ence prizes awarded since 1950, the United 
States has received 93, the European commu- 
nity another 68, and Japan only two. We 
dominate the thoughtware field just as 
others are coming to dominate hardware pro- 
duction. And the emphasis in many fields is 
shifting from hardware to thoughtware. It 
was not uncommon five years ago for 90 per- 
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cent of the cost of & computer installation 
to be in hardware, and only 10 percent in 
thoughware (software, as the computer in- 
dustry calls it). Five or ten years from now, 
it will not be unusual for those percentages 
to be reversed—80 or 90 percent software 
and only 10 or 20 percent hardware. 
For many of the same reasons, Robotics 
Age (one of the journals of the blossoming 
robot industry) recently changed its name to 
Robotics Age: The Journal of Intelligent 
Machines, saying: “. .. the character of the 
industrial robot market is rapidly moving 
towards increased intelligence in the con- 
troller, As this happens, the nature of the 
problems, both in design and application, is 
quickly changing from hardware to soft- 
ware.” 

What it comes down to, then, is this: Do 
we want to try to beat the Japanese (and 
others like them) at their game or play our 
own game instead? The evidence we have 
collected suggests that: (1) the odds of our 
beating them at their game are slim, and (2) 
that we are doing quite well at our own game 
if we can recognize it for what it 1s. We have 
spawned an extraordinary number of idea 
factories—in universities, businesses, and 
government—that generate a high percent- 
age of the world's original ideas and that now 
provide employment for a greater percentage 
of our work force than ever before in history. 
In the absence of a major international con- 
flict, this division of labor between ourselves 
&nd those who choose to make things 1s not 
necessarily bad and could well, given present 
trends, turn out very much 1n our favor. 

We pay a price during a transformation of 
this sort. The relatively few workers who 
still make things in factories? must adjust 
to different kinds of employment. Our enor- 
mous mobility gives us an advantage over 
other nations whose people are less mobile. 
But we are still left with older, skilled crafts- 
men for whom moving and retraining does 
not come easily. 


Also, in the unfortunate circumstances 
that we enter another world war, our de- 
pendence upon others for manufactured 
goods could turn out to be a major liability. 
It already is. Every time imports rise as & 
percent of our GNP, our dependence in- 
creases. Furthermore, to the extent that our 
dependence is concentrated in selected areas 
(transportation equipment, electronics, com- 
puters, steel, petroleum) the effect could be 
even more crippling. We have experienced 1t 
recently in oil; the Russians are now feeling 
it in food. 


National security is a major, compelling 
argument for stemming the present tide. It is 
a strong argument, and is not easily dealt 
with. Patriotism alone will not make our 
automobile plants or our steel plants or 
our computer plants more competitive. Nor 
are trade barriers and protection likely to 
lead to the superior technology we would 
need to succeed in the very conflict we are 
hedging against. In short, we still seem to 
lack the "solvent" to transform our non- 
competitive industries in peacetime even if 
we decided, as a national policy, that it was 
important to do so, 

Thus develops a more interdependent col- 
lection of nations in which we play a special- 
ized role. Luckily ours is one of the more 
interesting and promising parts in the play. 
And we seem, without strong supporting poli- 
cies, to be developing a mix of larger and ag- 
gressive smaller businesses to play our role 
well. Perhaps we should spend less time 


2 About 13 percent of the workforce is still 
engaged In actual manufacturing operations, 
as distinguished from those who manage or 
sell or account for the goods made by the 
others in firms labeled “manufacturing.” 
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worrying about what the Japanese do better, 
mays worry instead about how to do better 
what we do best. 


DEATH OF WILLIAM NORWOOD 


@ Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I have 
been privileged to serve as a Member of 
this body since 1962. I suppose each of 
us can trace his presence in Congress to 
a person or persons who exhibited dedi- 
cation and faith in the early days of our 
careers, when such confidence was lack- 
ing among others—perhaps even our- 
selves. Just such a person in my career 
was William Norwood, to whom I owe à 
deep debt of gratitude. His passing a 
few days ago is mourned by his many 
friends and admirers in Hawaii and the 
Pacific. 


William Norwood served with honor 
and distinction throughout his public 
career, as a newspaper reporter, close 
aide to Gov. John A. Burns, and High 
Commissioner of the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands. He contributed gen- 
erously of his time and efforts to the wel- 
fare of his fellow citizens, in a variety of 
community organizations. 


There have not been many words pub- 
lished about the work of William Nor- 
wood, because he preferred to be out of 
the public limelight. But his achieve- 
ments rate & place in history as among 
the most important in Hawaii and the 
Pacific. 


More than that, my beloved friend will 
forever hold a special piace in my heart, 
for his role in my journey to Washing- 
ton. I only pray that 1 may demonstrate 
a bit of his courage and resolve, in my 
public service career. 


Mr. President, I ask that the following 
articles be printed in the RECORD. 


The articles follow: 


[From the Honolulu Advertiser, Sept. 24, 
1981] 


WILLIAM NORWOOD DEAD—ACTIVE IN PoLITICS 
FOR 30 YEARS 


William R. Norwood, who played an active 
role in Hawaii's politics for three decades, 
died Tuesday night in St. Francis Hospital’s 
hospice center. He was 72. 


Norwood's death 1s & loss to many, for he 
combined intelligence with compassion in 
his work that covered a range of professions, 
including newspaper reporter, public rela- 
tions executive, political campaigner, gov- 
ernment administrator, high commissioner 
of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
and businessman. 


He was born in Seattle, where he received 
a B.A. in journalism from the University of 
Washington in 1932. Two years later, he came 
to Kauat to visit a friend and soon got a job 
as reporter for the Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 

He covered the police beat, labor and poli- 
tics, and helped form the local unit of the 
American Newspaper Guild, serving as its first 
president in 1937. 


As a labor reporter, Norwood covered the 
interisland shipping strike in the 1930s and 
friends remember that he would go offport 
to ships, while working as a reporter, and 
collect money from crewmen for their strik- 
ing associates on shore. Norwood recalled 
‘later, “It was not the action of an objective 
reporter, but at the time, it was the only 
humane thing to do.” 
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In 1941, he started public relations work 
with Castle & Cooke, becoming the depart- 
ment’s director in 1949. 


During World War II, he also worked as a 
censor for the U.S. Army, overseeing the 
Star-Bulletin and two Japanese-language 
newspapers (Hawail Hochi and Nippu Jiji) 
and at night broadcast news for the Matson 
Navigation Co. At this time, he met John A. 
Burns, then head of the Honolulu Police De- 
partment vice squad. 


Their friendship continued after the war, 
when Norwood got involved with the forma- 
tion of the Democratic Party in Hawali, In 
the 1950s, Norwood planned Burns' cam- 
paigns for delegate to the U.S. Congress and 
the state governorship and Daniel Inouye's 
successful bid for the U.S. Senate. 

When Burns was finally elected governor in 
1962, Norwood became his state administra- 
tive director, or “right-hand man." He 
worked out of Iolani Palace until 1966, when 
he was named high commissioner of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands—a po- 
sition he held until 1969, resigning when 
Richard Nixon became president. 

He then became senior vice president of 
the Pacific division of Honolulu's Black Con- 
struction Co. on Guam, later retiring with 
his wife to his Mokuleia beach house on 
Oahu's North Shore. 

During the 1950s and early '60s, he also 
served as a member of the city Planning Com- 
mission and as chairman of the Territorial 
Labor and Industrial Relations Appeal Board. 
He was & director of Friends of the East- 
West Center, the Hawali Historical Society 
and the Better Business Bureau and chalr- 
man of the board for central branch, YMCA, 
and most recently was on the board of the 
Hawaii Community Development Authority. 

Norwood's service as high commissioner of 
the Trust Territory was praised by the Oahu 
Micronesian Student Club, which called him 
an “American with a Micronesian heart." 
Stewart Udall, then secretary of the interior, 
said Norwood was “outstanding” as commis- 
sioner. 

“Norwood without a doubt did more for 
the Micronesians than all the military brass 
and past high commissioners did since we 
assumed the U.N, trusteeship in 1947,” Wayne 
A, Butterbaugh, advertising executive, wrote 
to The Advertiser in 1969. 

“From the moment he stepped in the door 
(as commissioner), Norwood . . . tried to 
substitute Hawaiian informality for pomp- 
ousness and efficiency for paper shuffling,” 
wrote Bob Krauss, Advertiser columnist. 

When Norwood was selected as commis- 
sioner, Ed Sheehan, an Advertiser columnist, 
wrote, “When you start talking about Bill, 
you discover that everyone who knows him 
likes and respects him very much, from pine- 
apple pickers to Pacific Clubbers.” 

Perhaps the best words about Norwood are 
his own, when he spoke to Sheehan about 
his political experience. 

“You can't be afraid of change, or taking 
chances. Years back I used to resent the fact 
that so many newcomers to Hawaii would 
arrive and sniff the political air to find out 
where it was safest to be. Even now, too 
many people in both business and govern- 
ment suffer from a Security Complex. There’s 
@ reluctance to move—a fear that it will be 
lost or taken away.” 

Mr. Norwood is survived by his wife, Kath- 
arine F.; son, William F. of Kailua-Kona; 
daughter, Mrs. Robert (Elizabeth) Hemings; 
sister, Mrs. Arthur (Virginia) Barnett of 
Washington state; and six grandchildren. 

Services are pending. Arrangements by Wil- 
Hams Mortuary. 

The family asks that flowers be omitted. 
Contributions may be made to the local 
chapter of the American Cancer Society. 
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[Editorial from the Honolulu Advertiser, 
Sept. 24, 1981] 


Bir, NoRWOOD 


William R. Norwood, who died Tuesday at 
age 72, was an important yet notably gentle 
figure in Hawali journalism, public relations, 
and in public service here and in the Trust 
Territory. 


He was a man who combined quiet accom- 
plishment, a compassionate liberalism and 
integrity to unusual degree in a career that 
spanned four decades of often-dramatic his- 
tory in the Islands. 


In the 1930s, Seattle-born Bill Norwood 
was best known as labor reporter for the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin. It was a time when 
labor was struggling to gain a foothold here 
in battles with the then-dominant Big Five. 


Although he helped form the first news- 
paper guild unit here, Norwood was respected 
by both sides. 


In fact, in 1941 he switched to public rela- 
tions work for one of those leading firms, 
Castle & Cooke. There he was a notable ex- 
ception, a Democrat at a time when the Big 
Five was almost synonymous with Repub- 
lican domination of elective offices. 


In wartime years, Norwood became a close 
friend and political associate of Police Cap- 
tain John A. Burns, who emerged as the cen- 
tral figure in the 1950s Democratic revolution 
and Hawali's Delegate to Congress at the time 
of Statehood. 

When Burns became Governor in 1962, 
Norwood went to Iolani Palace as his admin- 
istrative director, again working behind the 
scenes in what was a period of major change. 


President Johnson named Norwood High 
Commissioner of the Trust Territory in 1966, 
thereby strengthening Hawall's ties with 
those islands. 


Bill Norwood brought his own brand of alo- 
ha and empathy to that difficult job, and 
over the next three years he became per- 
haps the most popular American with the 
Micronesians to serve in the commissioner's 
position. 


Over the years before and since, Bill Nor- 
wood served Hawaii in a variety of other 
ways, from positions on several planning 
bodies to work with such organizations as 
the YMCA, 


In the process of his long career, then, he 
was quiet, unassuming and effective, mod- 
erate yet liberal when liberalism was needed 
to make Hawaii and Micronesia better places 
for people to live.@ 


THE ST. LOUIS-BUILT F/A-18 
HORNET 


(By request of Mr. BAKER the follow- 
ing statement was ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD:) 


€ Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I was 
very pleased to see that for the second 
time in 18 months, the St. Louis-built 
F/A-18 Hornet has emerged victorious in 
international competition. 

The Australian Government's recent 
decision to modernize its fighting forces 
with 75 Hornets speaks highly not only 
of the aircraft but also of the thousands 
of people in the St. Louis metropolitan 
area who build it. 


Iask that an article appearing in the 
October 21, 1981, issue of the Wall Street 
Journal and an editorial in the Octo- 
ber 22, 1981, issue of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat be printed in the RECORD. 
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The material follows: 
[From the Wall Street Journal, Oct. 21, 1981] 


AUSTRALIAN PURCHASE OF MCDONNELL JETS 
SOLIDIFIES THE F18 PROGRAM, ANALYSTS 
Say 

(By David P. Garino) 

For the second time in 18 months, McDon- 
nell Douglas Corp.’s F/A18 Hornet has out- 
maneuvered General Dynamics Corp.'s F16 
Falcon fighter plane in international com- 
petition. 

The Australian government picked the 
Hornet over the Falcon, agreeing to buy 75 
planes at a price tag, in August 1981 dollars, 
equivalent to $2.79 billion. 

Last April, the Canadian government also 
chose the F18 over the F16, ordering 138 
fighters. 

General Electric Co. will supply 175 en- 
gines, including spares, for Australian's twin- 
jet fighters. It placed the value of its con- 
tract at $285 million. Other subcontractors 
are Hughes Aircraft Co., which will make the 
radar system, and Northrep Corp. 


In announcing the decision, Australian De- 
fense Minister D. J. Killen cited the ver- 
satility and advanced technology of the F18, 
which replaces an aging fleet of French 
Mirage fighters. 

Following the pattern of recent fighter 
awards, McDonnell Douglas and its subcon- 
tractors will provide some work for Austra- 
lian industry. Mr. Killen said, “the added 
value of the offset work is to be 30% of the 
imported cost of the program and there will 
be compensation provisions if the U.S. con- 
tractors fail to honor their commitments.” 

The victory’s import goes far beyond the 
dolars-and-cents of the Australian order, 
analysts agreed. Alan Benasuli, a vice presi- 
dent at Drexel Burnham Lambert, Inc., ob- 
served that the order “obviously helps the 
company, but it should solidify the F18 pro- 
gram itself.” 

The F18 has come under heavy fire from 
several congressional quarters for increased 
costs and performance problems. Last week, 
for instance, Sen. Mark Hatfield (R., Ore.) 
proposed that the program be canceled. The 
Navy has indicated it wants to buy 1,377 
McDonnell Douglas F18s. 

Wolfgang Demisch, an analyst at Morgan 
Stanley & Co., said, “the good news for the 
company is that two outsiders have decided 
that the F18 is more cost effective for their 
needs, warts and all.” 

Mr. Killen, the Australian defense minister, 
said “the aerodynamic problems evidenced in 
the F/A18 have been satisfactorily resolved." 
He added that “modifications . . . aren't 
expected to be costly." 

Commented Donald Spindel, an analyst 
at A. G. Edwards & Sons, Inc., “with both 
Canada and Australia dependent on the F18, 
it'd be very difficult, if not impossible, for 
Congress to scrap the program." Mr. Benasuli 
predicted, “the F18 is here to stay.” 

Analysts also observed that the win was a 
bigger must for McDonnell Douglas than 
for General Dynamics. Both aerospace con- 
cerns are headquartered in St. Louis. Mr. 
Demisch observed, “while I’m sure there isn't 
any champagne being poured in GD's execu- 
tive suite, I don't think anyone is slashing 
his wrists." The analyst added that the F16 
has won orders from several foreign countries. 

A General Dynamics spokesman issued a 
brief statement: “We are disappointed. It is 
apparent the Australian Air Force believes 
the F18 better meets its unique require- 
ments. In any event we hope the Australian 
F18 program is successful.” 

Not surprisingly, a McDonnell Douglas 
spokesman said, “we are, of course, 
pleased. . . .” He reported that the order 
would result in 1,100 jobs at the St. Louis 
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plant. McDonnell Douglas employs more than 
30,000 at its corporate headquarters. 


The Australian planes, which will be de- 
livered between 1984 and 1990, “won't have 
a near-term impact on earnings,” Mr. 
Demisch emphasized. 

While the order is “a nice piece of change," 
the company said that the St. Louis plant, 
which makes military aircraft, “makes 
money,” while the Long Beach, Calif., facil- 
ity, which generally manufactures commer- 
cial planes, continues to be a drain on earn- 
ings, he said. 

A proposed cutback in the defense budget 
threatens to intensify Long Beach's prob- 
lems. The Reagan administration is elimi- 
nating funding for eight KC10s, the military 
adaptation of the McDonnell Douglas com- 
mercial jet, the DC10. 

Even the St. Louis plant hasn't been 
spared the ax in the proposed fiscal 1982 
budget. The Defense Department wants to 
trim the number of McDonnell Douglas F15s 
to 30 from 42. 

Yesterday McDonnell Douglas shares rose 
$1.625 a share to $30.25, on the New York 
Stock Exchange composite tape. General 
Electric was  $55.125, unchanged, and 
Northrop shares declined 1244 cents, to 
$45.25 a share. 

{From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 

Oct. 22, 1981] 


HORNETS FLYING HIGH DOWN UNDER 


Do the Australians know something that 
certain Americans don’t? It would appear 
that way in view of Australia’s decision to 
buy 75 F-18 Hornet fighter-bombers to mod- 
ernize its air force. Although the Hornets 
are flying high down under, their reception 
hasn't been altogether favorable at home. 
The McDonnell Douglas aircraft has received, 
on some occasions, unwarranted criticism 
instead of the unstinting praise it so clearly 
deserves. 


The Hornets, scheduled to be delivered 
over a 10-year period, beginning in late 1984, 
will replace the Australian Air Force's aging 
French-made Mirage fighters. The F-18s 
were chosen ever the General Dynamics 
F-16 Fighting Falcon, the only other aircraft 
under consideration by the Australian De- 
fense Department. 

The purchase marks the F-18's second 
straight foreign-sales victory in  flyoffs 
against the F—16. Last year, Canada ordered 
137 Hornets for delivery between 1982 and 
1989. Both governments said the F-18 was 
better suited to their needs than its closest 
competitor. 


These solid votes of confidence should 
shoot down arguments by House and Senate 
liberals who have questioned the worth of 
the F-18 and its place in the American de- 
fense arsenal. The Hornet's place is unde- 
niable. 

The F-18 is truly the plane of the future 
and there’s no time like the present to 
acknowledge that. In the words of Missouri 
Republican Sen. John C. Danforth, “The 
Hornet happens to be the only plane in the 
world with a fully integrated, all-weather 
air-to-air and air-to-ground system.” 


Danforth predicts that a proposal to kill 
the F-18 program will fizzle because it's 
based on false premises, The U.S. Navy and 
the Marine Corps have expressed intentions 
to buy 1,377 Hornets. 


The senator appears to be on solid ground. 
The Hornet has passed its tests with flying 
colors and continues to impress those who 
work with it—on the ground and 1n the air. 
The arguments against the F-18 pale in 
comparison to those for 1t. 
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St. Louisans have good reason to be proud 
of McDonnell Douglas Corp. for the excel- 
lent quality of aircraft that it has produced 
&nd continues to produce, and for the role 
this plays in helping to upgrade America's 
national defense. It is important that every 
effort be made to keep the high-flying Hor- 
net flying high.e 


INTERNATIONAL YEAR OF 
DISABLED PERSONS 


@ Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, al- 
though these have been a challenging, 
even a trying, first 10 months of this ses- 
sion for those of us on the Subcommittee 
on the Handicapped, I consider myself 
most fortunate to have become its chair- 
man during this, the International Year 
of Disabled Persons (IYDP) at a time 
when Congress, the Nation, and the world 
community at large are being called upon 
to become more aware of the needs, as- 
pirations, and abilities of the estimated 
500 million disabled people throughout 
the globe today. 

During this year of budget slashing, 
when so many programs for disabled 
Americans were scheduled to be dras- 
tically cut back or completely eliminated, 
the U.N.s declaration and observance 
of 1981 as the Year of the Disabled helped 
serve to remind many of us in the Sen- 
ate of the vital role the disabled have to 
play in our society, and to further 
strengthen our resolve to work to pre- 
serve those programs and services which 
are, in turn, so vital to their development. 


Margaret Mead once observed that one 
of the best ways to judge a society is to 
see how it cares for its disabled members. 
While this was certainly true up to very 
recently, I think that Dr. Mead would 
have agreed with me that, in the 1980's 
and beyond, the correct criteria to judge 
a society by in this regard is not in the 
way that it cares for individuals with 
disabilities, but in the way it assists such 
individuals to become independent and 
productive members of that society. 

This, then, is the significance of In- 
ternational Year of Disabled Persons. 
IYDP should not be viewed merely as a 
12-month observance period. Rather, it 
should be more properly viewed as the 
opening of a new era in terms of the way 
we perceive disabled people. And, I am 
pleased to be able to report that this is 
the exact tack which the U.S. Council for 
the International Year of Disabled Per- 
sons has taken. By adopting as its basic 
modus operandi the theme “Meeting 
the challenges through partnerships" 
the U.S. Council is insuring that the work 
which is initiated this year will continue 
on well into the future. The problems 
faced by America's estimated 36 million 
disabled citizens are particularly complex 
ones and so, too, are their eventual so- 
lutions. If they are to be adequately ad- 
dressed at all, then, they must be dealt 
with in the type of comprehensive ap- 
proach which the U.S. Council has ini- 
tiated here. 

Iam especially pleased and heartened 
by the Councils work with the private 
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sector in the country. Business and in- 
dustry need to be made full fledged part- 
ners in the effort to assist disabled 
Americans into the mainstream of our 
society. As President Reagan observed 
last February in his proclamation declar- 
ing 1981 as the International Year of 
Disabled Persons, the “disabled repre- 
sent one of our most underutilized na- 
tional resources.” They will likely con- 
tinue to remain so until the business 
community recognizes, in the words of a 
recent IBM public service advertisement, 
that the disabled worker is “as capable 
as other workers, as reliable, as am- 
bitious, and just as likely to succeed.” 

Considerable progress has already been 
made in this regard. Corporations such 
as IBM have taken the initiative and are 
finding innovative and cost effective 
ways of eliminating architectural, trans- 
portation and employment barriers, 
which have for far too long stood in the 
way of disabled Americans, keeping them 
from taking their rightful place in our 
Nation’s work force. Such firms are find- 
ing out for themselves just how true the 
IBM P.S.A. rings; and I am wholly con- 
fident that once other firms learn of the 
many benefits that come from employ- 
ing physically and mentally disabled 
workers that they too, will be recruiting 
more and more such workers as time 
goes on. 

The private sector cannot be expected 
to do the whole job itself, however. The 
problems of the disabled are just too 
complex to expect one sector of our so- 
ciety to solve alone. As the resolution of 
the distinguished Senator from Kansas 
recognizes, the Federal Government also 
has & special role to play in promoting 
the integration of the disabled into the 
mainstream. Just as it is wrong to as- 
sume that any one sector of society can 
solve all of the problems facing the dis- 
abled, it is wrong to assume that any one 
branch of the Federal Government has 
all of the answers to these problems. 

In adopting this resolution directing 
the President to implement the goals and 
objectives of the International Year of 
the Disabled Person, we should not allow 
ourselves to believe for a single second 
that our responsibility to strive toward 
those same goals and objectives has in 
any way been reduced. In declaring 1981 
as the International Year of the Disabled 
Person, the United Nations set forth the 
following goals and objectives to be 
achieved throughout the world: 

UNITED STATES MISSION 

The mission is to promote the full partici- 
pation in the life of our society of America’s 
citizens with physical or mental disabilities. 
Building on the progress of the past decade, 
we will work together with private and gov- 
ernmental organizations to strengthen pub- 
lic understanding of the still unmet needs 
and potential contribution of these 35 mil- 
lion people. We will foster the partnership 
of Americans from all walks of life in fur- 
thering the following long-term national 
goals of and for citizens with disabilities. 

Expanded Educational Opportunity; 

Improved Access to Housing, Buildings 
and Transportation; 

Greater Opportunity for Employment; 

Greater Participation in Recreational, So- 
cial and Cultural Activities; 
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Expanded and Strengthened Rehabilita- 
tion Programs and Facilities; 

Purposeful Application of Biomedical Re- 
search Aimed at Conquering Major Disabling 
Conditions; 

Reduction in the Incidence of Disability 
Through Accident and Disease Prevention; 

Increased Application of Technology to 
Ameliorate the Effects of Disability; and 

Expanded International Exchange of In- 
formation and Experience to Benefit All Dis- 
abled Persons. 

(Adopted by the U.S. Council for IYDP 
and the United States Government’s Fed- 
eral Interagency Committee for IYDP.) 


Congress, as that body which estab- 
lishes national policy, has a role to play 
to insure that each of these nine goals 
and objectives are achieved both here in 
the United States and, to the maximum 
extent feasible, in the world community 
at large. The Congress, in fact, has a very 
special role in expanding educational 
opportunities, increasing access and 
strengthening rehabilitation programs 
and services. 

Congress has after all been the one 
which has taken the initiative in each 
of these areas and passed such landmark 
legislation as the Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act, the Rehabil- 
itation, Comprehensive Services and De- 
velopmental Disabilities Act of 1978, and 
the Architectural Barriers Act of 1968. 
In adopting Senator Dote’s resolution, it 
is imperative that we each take this op- 
portunity to recommit ourselves to the 
goal of enabling the estimated 36 million 
disabled Americans to enter the main- 
stream and live happy, productive lives, 
for as the President observed in his Feb- 
ruary proclamation: 

All of us stand to gain when those who 


are disabled share in America’s opportu- 
nities. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time for morning business 
having expired, morning business is 
closed. 


STANDBY PETROLEUM ALLOCATION 
ACT OF 1981 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, what is 
the pending business? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ate will now resume consideration of S. 
1503, which the clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 1503) to authorize the President 
to allocate supplies of crude oil and petro- 
leum products during a severe petroleum 
supply shortage. 

Mr. McCLURE. I yield to the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I am 
strongly in support of S. 1503, the Stand- 
by Petroleum Allocation Act of 1981. Sen- 
ator McCLuRnz, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources, 
is to be congratulated for his leadership 
in the shaping of this bill. It is a good 
bill, one that has broad, bipartisan sup- 
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port in the committee. It should receive 
the overwhelming support of the Senate. 

It is absolutely essential that the Presi- 
dent have the authority to act in the pub- 
lic interest during a severe disruption in 
petroleum markets. Such disruptions are 
virtually certain to occur during the 
1980's. This was the conclusion of the 
Geopolitics of Oil study prepared for the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources when I was its chairman. On the 
eve of the expiration of the Emergency 
Petroleum Allocation Act the General 
Accounting Office published a two-vol- 
ume report which reaches the same con- 
clusion. The recent tragic events in 
Egypt only underline the insecurity 
which plagues the regions of the world 
where so much of our imported oil is 
produced. 


The economic impact of severe oil 
supply disruptions creates major inter- 
national problems which should be ad- 
dressed through coordinated efforts of 
all energy-consuming nations. This kind 
of coordination cannot be achieved if 
the Government of the world’s largest 
oil importer, the United States, is unable 
to manage its own petroleum use during 
a disruption. 


The United States must be prepared 
to implement a national response to dis- 
ruptions in world oil markets. Only the 
Federal Government can organize such 
@ response. To leave this job to the 
major oil companies, to the States or 
to that great abstraction known as the 
market would be nothing less than a 
total negation of the role of govern- 
ment. This is precisely the signal we 
would send to our own citizens, to other 
oil-consuming nations and to OPEC if 
we fail to provide the U.S. Government 
with the authority necessary to imple- 
ment an effective and aggressive re- 
sponse to oil supply disruptions. 

The bill before the Senate today pro- 
vides the President with the authority 
he would need to fashion such a 
response. The potential reach of this au- 
thority is every bit as broad as the law 
we are replacing, the Emergency Petro- 
leum Allocation Act of 1973. However, 
the structure is quite different: 


Where the EPAA mandated the impo- 
sition of a comprehensive regulatory 
scheme, S. 1503 would authorize the 
President, in his discretion, to deal with 
petroleum shortages in a sequential 
manner, tailoring the Federal response 
to the severity of the disruption. 


Where the EPAA required the estab- 
lishment of a regulatory scheme that 
could only be removed with congres- 
sional acquiesence, S. 1503 provides for 
automatic termination of the effective- 
ness of any regulatory scheme after 90 
days. 

Where EPAA contained significant de- 
tail with respect to the pricing of petro- 
leum, S. 1503 authorizes the President 
to include provisions addressing pricing 
in his allocation program only to the 
extent the President finds that such 
provisions are necessary to achieve the 
objectives of the program. The commit- 
tee fully expects that any price limita- 
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tions established would provide firms en- 
gaged in the sale of petroleum with fair 
margins. 

Mr. President, S. 1503 reflects our ex- 
perience with petroleum supply disrup- 
tions and the regulation of the petroleum 
industry since 1973. It provides an ap- 
propriately flexible authority that the 
President genuinely needs. If he does not 
now welcome or appreciate this author- 
ity, I can guarantee that he will be glad 
he has it when the next upheaval in 
world oil markets occurs. I urge the Sen- 
ate to adopt S. 1503 so that the gap in 
the President's authority to deal with 
these matters which has existed since 
the EPAA expired can be closed. 


Mr. McCLURE addressed the Chair. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
D'AMATO). The Senator from Idaho. 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, S. 1503, 
the Standby Petroleum Allocation Act of 
1981, would grant the President limited 
and temporary authority to allocate do- 
mestic supplies of crude oil, residua] fuel 
oil, and refined petroleum products 
under certain specified circumstances in 
order to minimize the adverse impacts 
of a petroleum supply shortage on the 
American people and the domestic 
economy. 

Given the current instability in the 
Middle East, it is imperative that we 
empower the President with sufficient 
authority to deal with any energy emer- 
gency that may confront him in the 
future. If we do not act, we would send 
the wrong signal to our allies as well as 
our adversaries. 


We must give the President basic, gen- 


eral authority to deal with this problem 
if the crisis comes. Events are too un- 
certain in this unstable world for us to 
devise a precise statutory scheme, in ad- 
vance of a crisis, which would deal with 
all the equities and inequities that would 
accompany a shortage. Therefore, it is 
essential that we now give the President 
the broad authority that will be neces- 
sary for him to deal with that unknown 
energy supply scenario that will un- 
doubtedly occur in the future if another 
oil supply cutoff should occur. 


Addressing the question of whether 
the United States is prepared to deal 
with oil import disruptions, the General 
Accounting Office recently concluded in 
its report dated September 29, 1981, that 
“with the exception of the recent buildup 
of the Strategic Petroleum Reserve, the 
United States is no better prepared to 
deal with significant disruptions in oil 
imports than it was during the 1973 oil 
embargo." The GAO added that “oil im- 
port disruptions—such as the 1973 oil 
embargo and the 1979 Iranian short- 
fall—pose a significant threat to na- 
tional security, and the lack of effective 
contingency planning and program de- 
velopment to date is serious and requires 
immediate attention.” (Rept. EMD-81- 
117.) 

With the expiration of the Emergency 
Petroleum Allocation Act (EPAA) on 
September 30, 1981, the Federal Govern- 
ment no longer has basic authority to 
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deal with severe domestic shortages of 
crude oil, residual fuel oil, and refined 
petroleum products. Furthermore, the 
adequacy of the President’s authority to 
implement a standby emergency petro- 
leum allocation and pricing program in 
the event of a severe petroleum supply 
shortage has been called into question. 

In my judgment, that remaining au- 
thority is inadequate to the task. My 
conclusion is consistent with the results 
of several legal analyses that were sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources during its considera- 
tion of S. 1503. Those analyses included 
reviews of the relevant provisions in the 
various Federal laws, other than the 
EPAA, that grant to the President 
limited authority to allocate petroleum 
supplies under certain defined circum- 
stances. 

Among the statutes reviewed were the 
Energy Policy and Conservation Act of 
1975 (EPCA), the Defense Production 
Act (DPA), the International Emer- 
gency Economic Powers Act (IEEPA), 
the Emergency Energy Conservation Act 
of 1979 (EECA), the National Emer- 
gencies Act, and the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962, as amended (TEA). None of 
these Federal statutes provides the 
President with sufficiently broad author- 
ity to implement an oil allocation pro- 
gram on a national or regional basis 
after the EPAA expires. 


A legal memorandum prepared by the 
Department of Energy and reviewed by 
the Department of Justice (which ap- 
pears in the committee's report on S. 
1503) concludes that section 251 of the 
Energy Policy and Conservation Act 
(EPCA) authorizes the President to al- 
locate crude oil among domestic oil com- 
panies if he deems such action necessary 
to enable the United States to meet its 
international allocation obligations 
under the Agreement on an Interna- 
tional Energy Program (IEP). However, 
the Department of Energy found that 
such authority does not encompass com- 
prehensive petroleum price and alloca- 
tion controls of the type initiated under 
the Emergency Petroleum Allocation 
Act (EPAA). 


In July of this year, W. Kenneth Davis, 
Deputy Secretary of the Department of 
Energy, testified before the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources on be- 
half of the administration. He stated 
that the administration opposed enact- 
ment of new emergency petroleum allo- 
cation legislation. Nevertheless, he also 
acknowledged that after the EPAA ex- 
pired, the President would not have any 
comprehensive petroleum price and al- 
location authority similar to that pro- 
vided by S. 1503. 


Mr. President, the President's ability 
to act under existing law is sufficiently 
ambiguous to constrain his possible ac- 
tions and render them inadequate to 
the task. The choice is between the cur- 
rent situation, which consists of am- 
biguous and possibly inadequate existing 
authorities, and the clear, definitive con- 
gressional delegation of authority pro- 
vided by S. 1503, which consists of spe- 
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cific standby authority to deal with pe- 
troleum supply interruptions. 


Central to the committee's decision to 
support S. 1503 was our determination 
that it is better for us to legislate now, 
at a time when we are not involved in a 
crisis and can act somewhat dispassion- 
ately, than to wait and find ourselves leg- 
islating in the midst of a crisis, as was 
the case when the EPAA was enacted. 


If a serious shortage should occur, it 
is a virtual certainty that the Congress 
and the executive branch will be be- 
sieged with demands for relief. In such a 
crisis atmosphere it would be far more 
difficult for the Congress to make sound 
decisions. A much more preferable ap- 
proach would be for the Congress to en- 
act S. 1503, which provides the necessary 
Standby authority to deal with periods 
of inadequate oil supplies. S. 1503 would 
provide a clear, predictable, and unam- 
biguous standby authority in terms of 
allocation and necessarily related mar- 
gin or nondiscriminatory pricing. 


Simply stated, in the event of a serious 
disruption in available imported energy 
supplies, primary reliance should be on 
market mechanisms, but this must be 
backed up by broad, clear Presidential 
authority to intervene in the market on 
either a regional or national basis when 
the marketplace mechanism cannot 
function adequately or allocates essen- 
tial supplies too slowly. 


This position is supported by testi- 
mony before the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources from major oil 
companies, independent refiners, inde- 
pendendent marketers, labor unions, 
consumers, and energy analysts. But 
more importantly, the consensus was 
that first, the EPAA should be replaced 
with broad standby authority that would 
enable the President to tailor any price 
and allocation controls to deal with the 
specific shortage when it occurs; and 
second, such authority should be accom- 
panied by an automatic sunset provision 
designed to limit market intervention to 
the period during which the crisis is in 
effect. These two conditions are satis- 
fied by S. 1503. Primarily for these rea- 
sons, Mr, President, enactment of 
S. 1503 is supported by the following 
organizations: 


ORGANIZATIONS THAT HAVE INDICATED THEIR 
Support For S. 1503 
AGRICULTURE AND FOOD 


American Bakers Association. 

American Feed Manufacturers Association, 
Inc. 

American Frozen Food Institute. 

American Meat Institute. 

American Soybean Association. 

Chocolate Manufacturers Assn. 

Corn Refiners Association. 

Food Marketing Institute. 

Grain Terminal Association. 

International Apple Institute. 


International Association of Ice Cream ` 


Manufacturers. 
Milk Industry Foundation. 
National Association of State Departments 
of Agriculture. 
National Association of Wheat Growers. 
National Cattlemen's Association. 
National Cotton Council. 
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National Council of Farmer Cooperatives. 

National Farmers Organization. 

National Farmers Union. 

National Food Brokers Association. 

National Food Processors Association. 

National Frozen Food Association. 

National Grain and Feed Association. 

National Grange. 

National Milk Producers Federation. 

The Fertilizer Institute. 

United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Associa- 
tion. 

U.S. Cane Sugar Refiners Association. 

INDEPENDENT REFINERS 

American Petroleum Refiners Association. 

Committee for Equitable Access to Crude 
Oil. 

Independent Refiners Assoc. of America. 
OIL MARKETERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
Empire State Petroleum Association, Inc. 

Independent Fuel Terminal Operators As- 
sociation. 

Independent Gasoline Marketers Council. 

National Oil Jobbers Council. 

New England Fuel Institute. 

Society of Independent Gasoline Marketers 
of America. 


Mr. President, with the expiration of 
the Emergency Petroleum Allocation 
Act, we cannot responsibly be dependent 
on anything less than full preparation. 

That preparation must be based upon 
five principles that are reflected in S. 
1503. First, maximum reliance should be 
placed on marketplace mechanisms to 
handle petroleum supply emergencies. 
Use of the authority in S. 1503 is limited 
to & severe petroleum supply shortage, 
which is defined as & national or regional 
shortage of significant scope and dura- 
tion as a result of an interruption of im- 
ported petroleum that is not reasonably 
manageable by reliance on free market 
pricing and allocation. Should Federal 
&ction become necessary to supplement 
the market mechanisms, S. 1503 would 
insure that the administration is fully 
prepared to take the necessary actions. 


Second, a major disruption in imported 
petroleum supplies is a national problem 
that demands a coordinated national re- 
sponse. If the Federal Government were 
to fail to provide that coordination, State 
and local governments would soon feel 
compelled to address any shortage them- 
selves. This possibility already exists. 


The States have reacted to the pos- 
sibility of an energy emergency with a 
wide range of responses: 39 States have 
granted some form of specific authority 
to the Governor, ranging from a refer- 
ence to energy within the definition of 
“disaster” by 10 States to specific energy 
emergency powers by 19 States. More- 
over, about 20 State legislatures are cur- 
rently examining proposals to extend, 
amend or broaden the powers of their 
Governors in the event of an “energy 
emergency.” These combined State ac- 
tivities will vest in the Governors sub- 
stantial power to intervene in the 
marketplace during an energy crisis. 

When the EPAA was in force, State 
programs in conflict with the Federal 
program were preempted. However, 
with the expiration of EPAA, the in- 
dividual State laws can now be utilized 
during an energy emergency without re- 
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gard for regional or national interests. 
This uncoordinated hodgepodge of of- 
ten conflicting State and local laws, if 
activated in response to a national oil 
supply shortage, could significantly dis- 
rupt commerce and exacerbate the ad- 
verse effects of the shortage. This is not 
just a remote possibility. It is a virtual 
certainty if a serious shortage should 
occur. 

Thus, S. 1503 provides for preemption 
of any State or local program regarding 
allocation or pricing of petroleum which 
is in conflict with the standby Federal 
regulation or any order issued under S. 
1503. However, if the Federal allocation 
program is activated, it must provide for 
a State set-aside program in each State 
to which the Federal program applies. 

Moreover, the President would be au- 
thorized to delegate to any State any of 
his authority to implement the Federal 
program. 

The third major principle reflected in 
S. 1503 is that in order to maintain pub- 
lic confidence, there must be a clear Fed- 
eral commitment supported by the neces- 
sary legal authority and administrative 
capability to take decisive Federal ac- 
tion if a severe oil supply interruption 
requires action beyond responsible reli- 
ance on the marketplace. 


If U.S. oil imports were seriously dis- 
rupted and no Federal allocation pro- 
gram were available for implementation, 
the public’s lack of confidence in the 
marketplace might well be displayed by 
the hoarding of supplies. For example, 
during previous disruptions, large num- 
bers of motorists routinely topped off 
their tanks, and many corporations in- 
stalled and filled new storage capacity. 
Since such actions aggravate supply 
shortages and produce accelerated price 
increases, they are extremely detrimental 
and should be discouraged to the maxi- 
mum possible extent during a period of 
severe shortage. 


Fourth, if a very severe disruption 
should occur, the marketplace may not 
respond quickly enough in maintaining 
adequate supplies for certain critical 
needs. In particular circumstances, Gov- 
ernment intervention may be essential 
as the only means for preventing or lim- 
iting severe economic hardship or dam- 
age. 

For example, if such a severe shortage 
occurred during the peak of planting or 
harvesting, in the absence of S. 1503, ag- 
ricultural operations might simply have 
to be reduced or deferred until adequate 
supplies again become available. A se- 
vere shortage thus could cause a reduc- 
tion in—or outright termination of—es- 
sential farming operations. 


Both this concern and concern for the 
needs of other potential priority users 
are reflected in S. 1503, which would re- 
quire administration of the standby reg- 
ulation, if implemented, to reflect the 
needs of specified users depending on 
the nature of the shortage. The bill 
would permit the President to tailor the 
Federal response to the scope, impact, 
and duration of the shortage. 
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Finally, S. 1503 would insure that the 
International Energy Agency is contin- 
ued as the principal international mech- 
anism to deal with oil supply emergen- 
cies, as well as other critical energy 
issues. S. 1503 would assure that the 
United States have in place a sound and 
effective domestic program for allocat- 
ing petroleum supplies to meet our obli- 
gations under the international energy 
program. 

Mr. President, as a final point, I em- 
phasize that S. 1503 reflects a com- 
promise. The importance of the bill is 
derived from the absolute necessity for 
some type of compromise on the issue 
of how best to deal with an oil shortage. 
The compromise can be described in this 
way. 

A number of Senators have concluded 
that the history of Federal intervention 
in the petroleum marketplace since 1973 
strongly suggests that such intervention 
should never be permitted to recur. 
Other Senators, including this Senator, 
have concluded that if a severe petro- 
leum supply shortage should occur, the 
free market would not function ade- 
quately in allocating supplies in certain 
circumstances, and the Congress even- 
tually would be compelled to authorize 
Government intervention. 


S. 1503 represents an attempt to rec- 
oncile these totally divergent assess- 
ments of the proper Government role. 
Accordingly, the bill would place pri- 
mary reliance on the free market as the 
allocation mechanism during a short- 
age; however, the bill would also au- 
thorize Federal intervention, but only 
to the extent necessary and only for a 
limited period of time. 


Another example of the balancing 
process in S. 1503 involved the Federal 
oil sharing—buy-sell—program. If Fed- 
eral intervention occurred, such a pro- 
gram would be optional, but if it were 
implemented, it would be required to 
meet specified criteria. 


In short, S. 1503 would establish a 
middle ground between no Federal in- 
tervention in the marketplace and a 
comprehensive Federal allocation pro- 
gram. The compelling need for such a 
reconciliation is also the measure of the 
need for the legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a summary of S. 1503, the 
Standby Petroleum Allocation Act of 
1981, appear at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

8. 1503, THE STANDBY PETROLEUM ALLOCATION 
AcT or 1981 

The purpose of S. 1503, as reported by the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Resources, 
is to grant the President limited and tempo- 
rary authority to allocate supplies of crude 
oil, residual fuel oil and refined petroleum 
products under certain specified circum- 
stances. Such authority would be exercised 
for the purpose of minimizing the adverse 
impacts of a petroleum supply shortage on 
the American people and the domestic econ- 
omy. The major provisions of S. 1503 are: 
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(1) Within 90 days of enactment, the Presi- 
dent could be required to promulgate a gen- 
eral standby regulation for the mandatory 
allocation of crude oll, residual fuel oil, and 
any refined petroleum product. The regula- 
tion may include limitations on the price of 
allocated supplies only if the President finds 
that such limitations are necessary to achieve 
the objectives of the allocation program. The 
limitations may include provisions restrict- 
ing discriminatory pricing. The standby reg- 
ulation also would include an optional 
standby program for limited sales of crude 
oll among domestic refiners. If the President 
chooses to implement a crude =. aon ae 

rogram, the program must be design n 
Hebert seit with "cm provisions of 8. 1503. 

(2) The President would be authorized to 
implement the standby regulation only if he 
finds that (a) a “severe petroleum supply 
shortage" exists or is imminent or (b) action 
is required to meet obligations under ihe 
International Energy Program. 

In the event of a "severe petroleum short- 
age" the President must determine (a) that 
& national or regional shortage of significant 
scope and duration exists or is likely to 
occur as a result of an interruption of im- 
ported petroleum and (b) that the shortage 
is not reasonably manageable by reliance on 
free market pricing and allocation, or under 
other authorities available to the President. 
The regulation could be implemented for 
up to 90 days after the President transmits 
to the Congress an "energy action", and 
neither House of the Congress has disap- 
proved, or both Houses have approved, the 
message within 15 calendar days of con- 
tinuous session. The President's message to 
the Congress would be accompanied by an 
analysis of the circumstances which require 
him to take action, a description of the ac- 
tions he intends to take, and any additional 
&mendments to the standby regulation nec- 
essary to meet the immediate emergency. 
One extension for up to 60 days would be 
authorized without resubmission to the 
Congress. 

If the President finds that implementa- 
tion of the standby regulation is required to 
meet obligations of the United States under 
the International Energy Program, he could 
initiate a domestic allocation program with- 
out prior Congressional approval. 

(3) It is intended that implementation of 
the standby regulation would, depending on 
the scope, duration, and extent o: the im- 
pact of the shortage, be tailored to the spe- 
cific statewide, regional, or national short- 
age. In other words the President may choose 
to implement only certain selected provi- 
sions of the standby regulation, or the full 
regulation. Administration of the standby 
regulation must, to the maximum extent 
practicable, provide for certain objectives 
drawn from section 4(b)(1) of the Emer- 
gency Petroleum Allocation Act of 1973. 
Should implementation of the standby reg- 
ulation provide for the allocation of residual 
fuel oll or any refined petroleum product, 
the Federal program also must provide for 
& State set-aside program for that product 
in any state in which the Federal program 
is activated. 

(4) Provision is made for preemption of 
any State or local program regarding allo- 
cation or pricing of petroleum which is in 
conflict with the standby Federal regula- 
tion or any order issued under S. 1503. How- 
ever, the President would be authorized to 
delegate to any State any of his authority 
to implement the Federal program. 

(5) The authorities of S. 1503 would ex- 
pire on January 1, 1985. 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, the 
argument has been made by several Sen- 
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ators that S. 1503, as reported by the 
committee, comes too close to mandating 
a complex Federal program such as the 
one imposed by the EPAA. Certain indus- 
try groups have concurred in that assess- 
ment, and they point out that S. 1503 in- 
corporates verbatim the list of objec- 
tives contained in section 4(b) (1) of the 
EPAA, and that S. 1503 also contains a 
crude-oil-sharing, or a “buy-sell” pro- 


gram. 

Mr. President, the contention that 
S. 1503 is virtually a “clone of EPAA” is 
totally erroneous, however. That becomes 
evident from a careful comparison of the 
actual language of the reported bill with 
the provisions of the EPAA. Further- 
more, S. 1503 reflects certain fundamen- 
tal concepts that are totally different 
from those that produced the EPAA. 


During the hearings on standby oil 
controls that were held earlier this year, 
the committee was told by most of the 
witnesses that the EPAA should not be 
extended beyond its expiration date of 
September 30, 1981. The committee 
members agreed, and I can assure my 
colleagues that S. 1503 is not a mere ex- 
tension of the EPAA as alleged. 


Let us first examine what S. 1503 would 
actually do, and compare that to what 
occurred under the EPAA. The most sig- 
nificant feature of S. 1503 is illustrated 
by its title, the “Standby Petroleum Al- 
location Act of 1981.” The bill would cre- 
ate a standby program, one that would 
not be activated unless a severe emer- 
gency occurred. Prior to such an event, 
there would be no Federal intervention 
in the marketplace. There would be no 
allocation, no price controls, nor any ef- 
fect on the market whatsoever. 


The EPAA, on the other hand, required 
the President within 15 days of enact- 
ment to establish mandatory allocation 
and pricing rules. In essence, under the 
EPAA a massive and complex Federal 
program was implemented, and it re- 
mained with us for 7 years, during 
periods when we had shortages, and 
when we did not. 


Under S. 1503, the standby Federal 
program would not be activated unless 
an actual shortage existed or was immi- 
nent, and unless the shortage was severe. 
If the shortage could be managed by re- 
liance on the free market, then the Fed- 
eral program would not be implemented. 
In short, S. 1503 is based on a concept 
of Federal intervention only as a last 
resort. The bill proposes what could be 
called a high trigger for Federal action. 
The EPAA had no trigger at all. 

S. 1503 envisions a program of limited 
Federal allocation controls. Mandatory 
allocation of crude oil or petroleum 
products would occur only to the extent 
necessary. The standby regulation would 
refiect that policy. If the program were 
implemented, any subsequent regula- 
tions and orders would also reflect that 
policy. Thus, under S. 1503 partial con- 
trols could be implemented initially. In 
contrast, EPAA initially adopted the 
broad, comprehensive program that was 
already in existence for another purpose. 
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During the committee’s consideration 
of S. 1503, a number of proposals and 
amendments were discussed and consid- 
ered which would have identified new 
public and private interests, or sectors of 
industrial and economic activity, to the 
set of purposes and objectives of the 
standby allocation regulation. After 
careful consideration of these proposals, 
the committee instead adopted language 
taken from section 4(b) (1) of the Emer- 
gency Petroleum Allocation Act, as 
amended. 


The committee’s inclusion of certain 
EPAA language in S. 1503 must be con- 
sidered in the context of the type of 
regulatory program proposed by S. 1503. 
The allocation objectives contained in 
section (4) (a)(2) of S. 1503 are just 
that—they are objectives. They would be 
implemented only to the maximum ex- 
tent practicable. Although the objectives 
are the same as those that were con- 
tained in the EPAA, they would not nec- 
essarily be implemented in the same 
way. 

Rather, the language represents a 
workable set of objectives which the 
President should seek to satisfy insofar 
as available supplies of petroleum will 
permit, recognizing that many of the 
objectives are inherently contradictory. 
The President would have the flexibility 
to determine the most practical ap- 
proach, after considering the particular 
circumstances surrounding the shortage, 
and recognizing his responsibility to 
minimize Federal intervention in the 
marketplace. 


In adopting this language from EPAA, 
the committee did not intend to imply 
or indicate that the new standby regula- 
tion under S. 1503 be patterned after the 
regulatory program that evolved under 
EPAA. Quite the contrary. The fact that 
the administration opposed extending 
EPAA, and that the committee did not 
consider extending the act, speaks for 
itself. Further, the conditions today and 
the conditions under which EPAA was 
adopted in 1973 are vastly different. 

An important difference between the 
EPAA and S. 1503 is the shift of the 
burden of proof required for changes in 
the scope of their regulatory coverage. 
When the EPAA was enacted, it auto- 
matically covered crude oil, residual fuel 
oil, and almost every refined petroleum 
product. Decontrol of certain products 
could be accomplished only by demon- 
strating to the Congress that such de- 
control was appropriate. The concept re- 
flected by S. 1503 is exactly the opposite. 
Controls under S. 1503 can be imposed 
only by demonstrating to Congress that 
such an action is necessary. The burden 
of proof would be on the proponent of 
Federal intervention in the market. 

Another important difference between 
S. 1503 and the EPAA is the so-called 
sunset provision of S. 1503. Under that 
provision, the Federal allocation pro- 
gram could be operated only for 90 days, 
unless the President found that the pro- 
gram should be extended for an addi- 
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tional 60 days. At the end of the 150-day 
period, the program would terminate, 
unless the Congress approved a new find- 
ing by the President that the shortage 
continued to require Federal action. 
There was no comparable sunset pro- 
vision in the EPAA. 

As a final example of the major dif- 
ferences between the EPAA and the pro- 
posal before us, I point out that S. 1503 
provides that price limitations may be 
imposed only if they are found by the 
President to be necessary for effective 
implementation of the allocation pro- 
gram. In other words, as a condition for 
imposing price controls, there would 
have to be a showing of a necessary link- 
age between the allocation mechanism 
and price controls. This contrasts 
sharply with the EPAA, which, in effect, 
ratified an existing price control system 
that had already been imposed under 
phase IV of the economic stabilization 
program. That price control system was 
not designed to correspond to a program 
for allocating crude oil and petroleum 
products; rather, it was designed to con- 
trol inflation. Thus, the price control 
program under EPAA was not designed 
to work in tandem with the program for 
allocating petroleum. The pricing system 
was not conceptually linked to the allo- 
cation system. That fundamental flaw in 
the EPAA would not recur if S. 1503 were 
enacted into law. 

Mr. President, the fundamental need 
for S. 1503, the Standby Petroleum Allo- 
cation Act of 1981, is derived from the 
fact that the United States has experi- 
enced several petroleum supply disrup- 
tions during the past decade and runs 
the substantial risk of future disruptions 
in international energy supplies. 

BUDGET IMPACT OF S. 1503 


Mr. President, the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources does not 
anticipate any significant budgetary im- 
pact from the enactment of S. 1503, the 
Standby Petroleum Allocation Act of 
1981. I understand that this position is 
concurred in by the Budget Committee. 

Therefore a budget waiver is not re- 
quired. 

8. 1503 would require the promulga- 
tion within 90 days of enactment of a 
general standby regulation. The regula- 
tion would be prepared by the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary for Environ- 
mental Protection, Safety, and Emer- 
gency Preparedness; and it is the com- 
mittee’s judgment that the related anal- 
yses and planning activities could be 
funded within available appropriations 
for fiscal year 1982. 

In the event that the President invokes 
the authority of S. 1503 and implements 
part or all of the standby regulation, 
there could be a modest budgetary im- 
pact at that time. Most, if not all, of the 
Federal activities to support a limited 
allocation program would be conducted 
by existing civil service personnel on 
temporary assignment to supplement the 
Department of Energy emergency pre- 
paredness staff. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp letters of support from 
the organizations I mentioned earlier. 
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There being no objection, the letters United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Associa- 


were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
Ac ENERGY USERS CONFERENCE 


OCTOBER 16, 1981. 

Hon. JAMES A. MCCLURE, 

Chairman, Committee on Energy and Nat- 
ural Resources, Dirksen Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN MCCLURE: This letter is in 
support of S. 1503, the Standby Petroleum 
Allocation Act of 1981. The signatories 
represent virtually every sector of our na- 
tions’s food system, including producers, 
processors, manufacturers, food brokers and 
distributors of food and fiber. As Americans 
realize, the health and economic prosperity 
of our country can, in large measure, be 
attributed to our strong food and fiber 
industry. 

It must be pointed out that the U.S. food 
system Is unlike other industries. The inter- 
related chain of events that begin with farm 
inputs and end at the table of the American 
consumer is dictated by nature's biological 
clock. The food system 1s one that 1s crucially 
time-sensitive, the point being that a dis- 
ruption of any of the vital inputs, such as 
petroleum products, can and does threaten 
the entire process. 

Adequate and timely supplies of petroleum 
products are essential to this system. Recent 
nistory has shown that crude oil disruptions 
have had a detrimental effect on the petro- 
leum product supplies to the various sectors 
of the food chain. 

We believe it is the proper role of the 
Federal Government to manage severe en- 
ergy disruptions through the implementa- 
tion of standby emergency regulations. We 
feel that S. 1503 will provide the President 
with the flexibility and discretionary au- 
thority he needs to offset the detrimental 
effects of severe petroleum shortages on the 
American public. 

Further, we support the inclusion of re- 
sponsible and proven priority classifications 
under 8. 1503. The retention of the mainte- 
nance of agricultural operations as a statu- 
tory objective in any petroleum product 
allocation plan is certainly in our Nation’s 
vital interest. To this end we urge that rec- 
ognition be given to the need to include dis- 
tribution and transportation of farm inputs 
and food to points of final purchase prior 
to consumption under the agricultural 
priority regulatory definition. 

Thank you for your consideration. 

For further information contact: 

Gary D. Myers, Chairman, Agricultural 
Energy Users Conference, 861-4900. 

American Bakers Association. 

American Feed Manufacturers Association, 
Inc. 

American Frozen Food Institute. 

American Meat Institute. 

American Soybean Association. 

Chocolate Manufacturers Association. 

Corn Refiners Association. 

Food Marketing Institute. 

International Apple Institute. 

International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers. 

Milk Industry Foundation. 

National Association of State Depart- 
ments of Agriculture. 

National Association of Wheat Growers. 

National Cattlemen's Association. 

National Cotton Council. 

National Council of Farmers Cooperatives. 

National Farmers Organization. 

National Farmers Union. 

National Food Brokers Association. 

National Food Processors. 

National Frozen Food Association. 

National Grain and Feed Association. 

National Grange. 

National Milk Producers Federation. 

The Fertilizer Institute. 


tion. 

U.S. Cane Sugar Refiners Association. 
AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., October 16, 1981. 

Hon. JAMES A. MCCLURE, 

Chairman, Senate Energy and Natural Re- 
sources Committee, Dirksen Senate Of- 
fice Building, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR McCLUuRE: The American 
Bakers Association has distributed copies of 
the attached letter to all Members of the 
United States Senate in the hope that they 
will join with you in support of S. 1503. 

As the attached letter states, we believe 
that the passage of S. 1503 is essential for 
the continued prosperity of our industry 
and the entire American economy. 

We commend you and Members of your 
Committee for drafting and reporting this 
important legislation, and hope that it is 
favorably acted upon by the full Senate. 

If we can be of any further help to you 
in this regard, please let us know. 

Sincerely, 
RoBERT J. WAGER, 
President. 


AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., October 19, 1981. 
Dear SENATOR: This week the Senate will 
consider S. 1503, a bill providing the Presi- 
dent with discretionary powers to respond to 
8 severe petroleum disruption, which was in- 
troduced by Senator McClure and over- 
whelmingly approved by the Senate Energy 
and Natural Resources Committee. As the 
tragic events in Egypt have underscored, 
we live in an uncertain world in which we 
can never afford to assume that an uninter- 
rupted supply of imported oil will continue. 


While the members of the American Bakers 
Association are appreciative of the Admin- 
istration and Congressional efforts to reduce 
the burdens of regulation on business, we 
also recognize that some regulatory pro- 
grams have served both the business com- 
munity and general public well and deserve 
your continued support. In our view, one 
such exemplary program has been the emer- 
gency petroleum allocation authority. While 
critics have justifiably attacked some pro- 
visions of the recently-expired act, we be- 
lieve that some of the concepts contained in 
EPAA deserve keeping. The McClure bill suc- 
cessfully sorts out these good provisions. 
The result is a fresh approach that ; rovides 
for the continuation of some Presidential 
emergency authority without tying the Presi- 
dent's hands or burdening the business com- 
munity with regulation. S. 1503 deserves your 
strong support. 


The American Bakers Association would 
like to believe that the “free market” can 
equitably distribute petroleum products to 
the marketplace. The fact of the matter is, 
however, that even without Federal inter- 
vention, it is unlikely that the marketplace 
will be permitted to operate freely during an 
energy emergency. As a recent American Pe- 
troleum Institute study illustrated, forty- 
nine states have their own emergency plans 
in some form of development of which twen- 
ty-one contain fuel distribution schemes. 
The states will undoubtedly exercise this au- 
thority in the absence of a Federal response 
to an emergency situation. The President’s 
own Cabinet Council on Natural Resources 
and Environment has warned of this possi- 
bility in a memo to the President in which 
they suggest that without Federal authority, 
“states would be free to pass control laws of 
their own.” 

The Administration's response to these ar- 
guments has been that the President has 
other available authorities to deal with such 
developments. Yet in this same Cabinet 
memo, the Justice Department concluded 
that the President does not presently have 
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the ability within existing law to duplicate 
the comprehensive authorities available to 
the President when the Emergency Petroleum 
Allocation Act was still in effect. 

This situation concerns our members, who 
as operators of the fourth largest trucking 
fleet in the nation and as producers and dis- 
tributors of 80 percent of the commercially- 
baked bread and other baked foods, require 
a continued predictable and sufficient supply 
of fuel in order to survive. A sudden and se- 
vere energy shortage can only bring economic 
devastation to the baking industry and with 
it a critical national food shortage. Further- 
more, the same consequences could occur in 
the absence of a Federal response if unco- 
ordinated state programs are permitted to be 
implemented in response to a national or re- 
gional shortage of energy and interstate com- 
merce is severely disrupted. 

For these reasons, we urge your support of 
S. 1503, as amended. First, the bill neither 
unduly ties the President's hands nor does 
it encourage his intervention—the triggering 
mechanism is high enough to discourage its 
unnecessary use, yet within reach if it is re- 
quired. Second, the bill does not restrict the 
President's use of other authorities but does 
clarify the authorities that are available for 
his use in an emergency. Third, the bill 
comes to grips with the state/Federal prob- 
lem by clearly preempting state action that 
might conflict with a possible Federal re- 
sponse. Finally, the bill, by including broad 
guidelines for the distribution of available 
supplies of energy by category, takes the 
monkey off the President’s back of having to 
decide the difficult priority issue in the midst 
of a national crisis. 

We hope that the President will never have 
to exercise these emergency authorities. How- 
ever, we will rest easier knowing that the 
country is capable of responding to a severe 
emergency shortage should it develop. The 
passage of S. 1503 will provide that needed 
guarantee. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT J. WAGER, 
President. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
FARMER COOPERATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., October 15, 1981. 
Hon. JAMES A. McCLURE, 
Dirksen Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR McCiure: The National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives strongly sup- 
ports S. 1503, the “Standby Petroleum Allo- 
cation Act of 1981.” We understood that the 
full Senate is expected to consider this bill 
the week of October 19. 

This legislation is critical to the welfare 
and security of our national economy, as we 
are now without a responsible and effective 
emergency energy preparedness policy to re- 
spond to future crude oil supply disruptions. 
Agriculture, rural America, and the Nation as 
a whole can 11] afford this vulnerability. 

The tragic assassination of Egyptian Presi- 
dent Sadat serves as a grim reminder that 
it 1s only a matter of time before world in- 
stabilities lead to another disruption. Now 
is the time to make careful decisions on this 
critical matter—not in the middle of our 
next fuel crisis. 

The U.S. petroleum industry should be 
allowed to operate unfettered by government 
controls during normal market periods. How- 
ever, another crude oll disruption could re- 
sult in severe regional shortages and result 
in oil prices doubling again—absent appro- 
priate action—with the OPEC cartel making 
these economic injuries permanent. This sin- 
gle event can destroy all progress in our 
tough economic recovery battle. 

In reporting out S. 1503, you and your col- 
leagues on the Senate Energy Committee have 
developed a balanced approach to disruption 
management which will provide the Presi- 
dent with the necessary options to respond 
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effectively. S. 1503 embraces many of the con- 

cepts contained in the Durenberger/Andrews 

bill (S. 1476), an approach which the Na- 
tional Council has been endorsing. 

The National Council is actively contacting 
members of the Senate, encouraging them 
to support and vote for S. 1503, and thereby 
issuing a strong mandate for responsible 
emergency energy preparedness policies. We 
applaud you for your strong leadership, and 
stand ready to work with you in every way 
possible. 

Sincerely, 
KENNETH D. NADEN, 
President. 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM 
REFINERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., October 16, 1981. 

Hon. James A. MCCLURE, 

Chairman, Energy and Natural Resources 
Committee, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: On behalf of the 
members of the American Petroleum Refiners 
Association let me express their gratitude for 
your continued support of emergency pre- 
paredness legislation. 

S. 1503 is the result of a bipartisan com- 
mitment to help insure fair and equitable 
distribution of petroleum products to all the 
nation's citizens in the event of a crude oil 
supply disruption. Your efforts and S. 1503 
are fully supported by the members of this 
Association. 

As you may know, APRA is the largest 
trade association representing exclusively 
small and independent refining compantes. 
These companies are located in more than 
twenty states and have worked diligently for 
almost three years in an effort to educate 
the Congress to the need of an alternative 
should a crude supply disruption eliminate 
any free market within the refining industry. 

We look forward to continuing to work 
with you as this measure progresses through 
the Senate. 

Sincerely, 
Ray F. Brae, Jr., 
Ezecutive Director. 


COMMITTEE FOR EQUITABLE 
ACCESS TO CRUDE OIL, 
Washington, D.C., October 6, 1981. 

Hon. JAMES A, MCCLURE, 

Chairman, Committee on Energy and Nat- 
ural Resources, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Deak MR. CHAIRMAN: As an organization 
which supports your bill, S. 1503, to author- 
ize the President to allocate supplies of crude 
oll and petroleum products during a severe 
petroleum supply shortage, we wish to ex- 
press our deep appreciation for your efforts 
in this regard. 

We strongly commend you for holding the 
recent hearings. You did a masterful job of 
chairing the mark-up sessions on this pro- 
posal, allowing all views to be heard equi- 
tably. Also, your staff on the Committee has 
been most gracious. 

With kind regards, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT G. REED, III, 
Chairman. 


EMPIRE STATE PETROLEUM 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
New York, N.Y., October 19, 1981. 

Hon. JAMES A. MCCLURE, 

Chairman, Committee on Energy and Nat- 
ural Resources, Dirksen Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR McCrturE: The Empire 
State Petroleum Association, on behalf of 
the independent gasoline and home heating 
oil marketers of New York State, hereby ex- 
presses its strong support for S. 1503, the 
Standby Petroleum Allocation Act now being 
considered by the full Senate. Standby au- 
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thority is critical to protect the consumers 
served by independent marketers as well as 
to preserve competition if a supply disrup- 
tion occurs. New York consumers rely on 
the independent sector for most of their 
petroleum product needs; obviously these 
consumers cannot rely solely on the market 
for adequate supplies in time of crisis. 

S. 1503 is far superior to the Emergency 
Petroleum Allocation Act (EPAA) which it 
replaces. No regulations will be implemented 
unless the President and Congress agree on 
the need; any control program will expire 
automatically in 90 days; and no state or 
local regulatory activity will be lawful that 
conflicts with the federal standby scheme. 
It is critical that federal law preempt indi- 
vidual states from enacting regulatory pro- 
grams, which will increase prices, create sup- 
ply disruptions, and prevent the marketplace 
from functioning effectively in time of ample 
supply. 

Thank you for your consideration of 
ESPA's views on this critical legislation. 

Sincerely, 
RoBERT D. LYNCH, 
Executive Vice President. 


INDEPENDENT FUEL TERMINAL 
OPERATORS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., October 19, 1981. 
Hon. JAMES A. MCCLURE, 
Chairman, Committee on Energy and Nat- 
ural Resources, U.S. Senate, Dirksen Of- 
fice Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: The Independent Fuel 
Terminal Operators Association ('"IFTOA") 
is writing to express its strong support for 
S. 1503, the "Standby Petroleum Allocation 
Act of 1981." As stated in our testimony 
before your Committee on July 30, 1981, we 
believe that in all but the most severe sup- 
ply disruption, the market can correct most 
distribution and pricing problems. During a 
severe shortage, price and allocation con- 
trols may be necessary as last resort meas- 
ures; such controls can preserve a competi- 
tive petroleum industry and ensure service 
to all consumers, particularly those served 
by the independents in urban and rural 
areas, 


In late 1973 and early 1974, the Emergency 
Petroleum Allocation Act ("EPAA") assured 
survival of the petroleum distribution sys- 
tem and ensured equitable distribution of 
products at equitable prices throughout the 
nation. During the emergency, the EPAA 
worked. We recognize that the Committee 
has received much testimony criticizing the 
EPAA; however, Congress should recognize 
that the distortions and inefficiencies caused 
by that statute resulted from the mainte- 
nance of regulations long after the emer- 
gency had passed. S. 1503 1s far superior to 
the EPAA. Perhaps most important, it has an 
automatic sunset provision; thus, regula- 
tions would be imposed only during an emer- 
gency and then only for the duration of the 
crisis. 

Your Committee has recognized that (1) 
during periods of ample supply the free 
market alone should determine the alloca- 
tion and pricing of petroleum products, and 
(2) during a crisis the Federal Government 
should implement a single, uniform system 
of controls. To ensure that individual states 
do not adopt their own allocation and pric- 
ing programs which would result in ineffi- 
ciency, confusion and artificial shortages,~ 
Congress should adopt a strong preemption 
provision. That provision should explicitly 
state that upon promulgation of the standby 
regulations, State and local laws governing 
allocation and pricing of products are super- 
seded. 

With the addition of this one amendment, 
the Independent Fuel Terminal Operators 
Association strongly supports passage of 
S. 1503. Our Association believes that it is 
essential legislation which will ensure that 
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the United States will be prepared to deal 
effectively with any future energy emergency. 
Respectfully submitted. 
LEONARD P. STEUART II, 
President. 


INDEPENDENT GASOLINE 
MARKETERS COUNCIL, 
Washington, D.C., October 19, 1981. 

Hon. JAMES A. MCCLURE, 

Chairman, Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
Drag Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Independent 

Gasoline Marketers Council, a trade asso- 

ciation of nonbranded independent retailers 

of motor gasoline, supports you in your ef- 
forts to persuade the Senate of the merits 
of S. 1503, the Standby Petroleum Alloca- 

tion Act of 1981. 

We were especially impressed with your 
leadership as Chairman of the Senate Energy 
Committee in achieving a committee con- 
sensus. You successfully avoided the efforts 
of some to make the bill excessively burden- 
some and at the same time you were flexible 
enough to permit the inclusion of protective 
language that independent marketers can 
feel comfortable with. 

There is no question that in a severe petro- 
leum shortage, Congress would legislate pe- 
troleum regulations. We believe that legisla- 
tion passed during an emergency would not 
be as good as S. 1503, the bill the Energy 
Committee has reported. 

If there is anything we can do to support 
your efforts on the floor, please do not hesi- 
tate to write. 

Sincerely, 
Jack A. BLUM, 
General Counsel. 


INDEPENDENT REFINERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., October 16, 1981. 
Hon. JAMES A. MCCLURE, 
U.S. Senate, Dirksen Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MCCLURE: On behalf of the 
Independent Refiners Association of Amer- 
ica, I urge you to support S. 1503, Senator 
McClure’s standby petroleum allocation bill. 
Th bill was approved by the Senate Energy 
Committee by a vote of 13-4 and is cur- 
rently scheduled for consideration on the 
Senate floor on Monday, October 19. We 
think the Committee has done an outstand- 
ing job in shaping a bill that meets our na- 
tional needs for a standby program to deal 
with severe petroleum supply disruptions, 
and we urge your support for this effort. 


Our support for S. 1503 is based on several 
factors. First, and most important, this 
country can simply not afford to be without 
a standby emergency program to deal with 
future petroleum supply disruptions. Fall 
ure to develop such a standby program 
would not be responsible national policy. 
The recent tragic events in the Mideast have 
underscored just how fragile is the stability 
of the region that supplies by far the great- 
est share of our peroleum imports. Our an- 
alysis of existing legislative authority sug- 
gest that, at the very least, any attempt to 
respond to an emergency by using what is 
now on the books would be tied up in the 
courts, which is the last thing we would 
need at such a time. 

Second, S. 1503 prescribes an approach 
that is carefully limited both in terms of 
how standby authorities can be invoked and 
in terms of how long the program could re- 
main in place. The President is required to 
oversee the development of a standby regu- 
lation. That regulation may be implemented 
by the President only in case of a severe 
supply disruption. Even when implemented, 
it can only remain in place for 90 days and 
is subject to disapproval by either House of 
Congress, and it can only be extended once, 
for a maximum of 60 days, by the Admin- 
istration. Any attempt to keep the program 
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in force for a longer period of time would re- 
quire that the President resubmit the pro- 
gram to Congress, a procedure which we be- 
lieve ensures that no standby allocation 
would remain on the books past the time 
when it is needed. And the entire bill ex- 
pires in 1985. 

Third, Senator McClure and the Senate 
Energy Committee are wisely relying on the 
President’s informed discretion in terms of 
deciding when the standby allocation pro- 
gram should be utilized. Many people have 
talked about & more mechanized triggering 
procedure, but we strongly believe that it is 
not the most feasible approach in the pres- 
ent circumstances. 

In view of these considerations and in view 
of the substantial risk that we will face a 
crude oil supply disruption at some point 
over the next decade, we strongly urge you 
to vote in favor of S. 1503. 

Very truly yours, 
Jack C. PESTER, 
President, Pester Refining Co., 
President, IRAA. 


NATIONAL Foop 
PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C. October 16, 1981. 
Hon. JAMES A. MCCLURE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MCCLURE: The National Food 
Processors Association (NFPA) filed a state- 
ment for the record of the hearings held by 
the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources in favor of legislation giving the 
President new authority to allocate petro- 
leum products. Although the NFPA shares 
President Reagan's preference for a free mar- 
ket, it is our contention that when supplies 
are disrupted by outside sources a “free mar- 
ket” no longer exists, and the normal supply 
and demand mechanisms will not suffice. 
The President should plan in advance and 
should have authority to act when necessary 
to assure distribution of fuels to argicul- 
tural end users and other priority end users. 

We urge you to vote for 8. 1503 as reported. 
This would create new standby authority for 
the President to allocate petroluem products 
during a severe supply disruption. Of all the 
industry activities in the United States, none 
are more vulnerable to energy supply dis- 
ruption than are the growing, harvesting, 
and processing of perishable foods. For this 
reason, there should be a high priority on 
energy for agricultural end users. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD W. MURPHY, 
Vice President. 


NATIONAL OIL JOBBERS COUNCIL, 
Washington, D.C., October 15, 1981. 
Hon. JAMES MCCLURE, 
Chairman, Senate Energy and Natural Re- 
sources Committee, Dirksen Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C, 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The National Oil 
Jobbers Council would like to commend you 
and the members of your Committee for 
your leadership in insuring that this nation 
will be adequately prepared to react to any 
future petroleum supply disruptions. NOJC 
feels that without legislation such as 8. 1503, 
the 22,000 small business independent mar- 
keters of petroleum products and the mil- 
lions of consumers they serve would face un- 
necessary hardship during a severe emer- 
gency. 

This legislation fills a critical void in the 
President’s powers to act in a severe crisis 
and gives this nation time to prepare pro- 
grams that can help us avoid the problems 
created by past regulations that were hur- 
riedly formulated and unnecessarily perpet- 
uated. 

Sincerely, 
R. CHISHOLM, 
Executive Vice President. 
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New ENGLAND FUEL INSTITUTE, 
Watertown, Mass., October 19, 1981. 

Hon. JAMES A. MCCLURE, 

Chairman, Senate Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources, Dirksen Senate Of- 
fice Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MCCLURE: The New England 
Fuel Institute ("NEFI"), an association of 
1,264 independent retail and wholesale home 
heating oil distributors throughout the six 
New England states, wishes to express its 
strong support for adoption of the "Standby 
Petroleum Allocation Act of 1981," S. 1503. 
As active competitors in the petroleum mar- 
ket, we believe that the market is the best 
allocator of product in all but the most ex- 
treme circumstances, However, as we ex- 
plained ir. our testimony before the Commit- 
tee of May 19 and our statement of August 
10, NEFI recognizes the importance of price 
and allocation controls on refined petroleum 
products in the event of a severe supply dis- 
ruption. 

In the winter of 1973-74, the Emergency 
Petroleum Allocation Act ("EPAA") pre- 
vented home owners in New England from 
suffering severe hardship due to the cold. 
That Act ensured equitable allocation of 
home heating oil at equitable prices to our 
region. Without that legislation, major inte- 
grated oil companies would have retained 
whatever available supply existed within 
their own distribution systems, primarily 
outside of New England. The EPAA preserved 
a viable independent marketing segment. 
The difficulties occurred when those controls 
were kept in force long after the crisis had 
passed. Commendably, 8. 1503 avoids this 
problem by providing an automatic termina- 
tion of regulations no more than 90 days 
after their implementation. 

NEFI also urges the enactment of a strong 
preemption provision. The distribution of 
crude oil and petroleum products involves 
interstate commerce; that system cannot be 
subject to piecemeal state-by-state alloca- 
tion and pricing regulation. It is clear that it 
is the intention of Congress to permit the 
market to govern petroleum price and allo- 
cation matters at all times except during an 
emergency. However, if Congress does not 
explicitly state that intent, it may in effect 
encourage States to adopt legislation which 
it not only does not endorse but which it 
wishes specifically to avoid. Therefore, NEFI 
supports a preemption provision which states 
that the Federal program, regardless of 
whether it is implemented, supersedes all 
State and local price and allocation pro- 
grams. Such a provision is essential to achiev- 
ing the objectives of the Federal legislation. 

With this amendment, S. 1503 will ensure 
that our nation is prepared to deal with any 
future energy supply emeregncy 1n an equit- 
able and efficient manner. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES H. BURKHARDT, 
President. 
COLLIER, SHANNON, RILL & Scorr, 
Washington, D.C., October 15, 1981. 

Sen. James A. MCCLURE, 

Chairman, Committee on Energy and. Nat- 
ural Resources, 

Dirksen Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr CHAIRMAN: On behalf of our 
client, the Soclety of Independent Gasoline 
Marketers of America (SIGMA), we wish to 
express the association’s appreciation for 
your and the Committee's efforts with re- 
spect to S. 1503. As you are aware, SIGMA 
believes that it Is essential that the Presi- 
dent of the United States be provided with 
clear, unambiguous authority to respond to 
any potential severe petroleum supply dis- 
ruption. S'GMA views S. 1503 as an appro- 
priate grant of such authority. Therefore, 
SIGMA strongly supports the Senate’s pas- 


R. TIMOTHY COLUMBUS, 
Counsel. 
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UNITED FRESH FRUIT AND 
VEGETABLE ASSOCIATION, 
Alexandria, Va., October 16, 1981. 
Hon. James A. MCCLURE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MCCLURE: On behalf of the 
United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Associa- 
tion, I wish to commend you for your work 
on the “Standby Petroleum Allocation Act of 
1981,” which recognizes the priority energy 
needs of the agricultural industry. United 
fully supports the passage of this bill 
(8. 1503) and urges the Senate to consider 
the legislation in the near future. 

Briefly, United is the national trade asso- 
ciation for the fresh fruit and vegetable in- 
dustry. Its membership numbers over 2,700 
companies located throughout the country. 
They are engaged in all facets of the fresh 
produce industry and include growers, ship- 
pers, receivers, wholesalers, retailers, truck 
and produce brokers, as well as motor, rail, 
air and water carriers. Collectively, the mem- 
bers of United handle more than eighty per 
cent of the fresh fruit and vegetables which 
are commercially marketed in the United 
States, a thirty-five -billion dollar a year 
industry. 

United does not believe that the economic 
forces of the market place, without this 
standby petroleum allocation legislation 
which you introduced, are sufficient to allo- 
cate equitable and efficiently limited fuel 
supplies during an energy emergency. If an 
oil crisis should occur without s standby al- 
location plan ensuring energy supplies for 
food production and transportation, it would 
seriously threaten the welfare of the agricul- 
tural community and the nation’s consumers 
who depend upon American agriculture. 

American agricultural production con- 
sumes just three per cent of the nation’s en- 
ergy resources, and agricultural transporta- 
tion uses only one percent of the national 
supply. Although this large industry requires 
relatively small amounts of fuel and energy, 
these supplies must be available to agricul- 
tural users without disruption. Due to the 
highly perishable nature of fresh fruits and 
vegetables, even a few days delay can result 
in costly crop losses or severe deterioration of 
crop quality. Consequently, a disruption of 
oil supplies without a standby allocation 
plan for agriculture would impair the ability 
of the members of United to produce, harvest 
and transport their commodities to market. 

Accordingly, United appreciates your work 
on S. 1503 and will urge the members of the 
Senate to pass it forthwith. 

Sincerely, 
BERNARD J. IMMING, 
President. 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I thank 
the members of the committee. those 
who have agreed with this action, in 
particular. I also thank those who have 
disagreed with this action for their 
constructive comments and their willing- 
ness to participate in the process, even 
though they disagreed with the outcome. 
I am sure that this cooperation will con- 
tinue on the floor. 


I also wish to particularly commend 
the ranking minority member, the for- 
mer chairman of the committee, Senator 
JACKSON, for his continued support and 
participation throughout this markup. 
I also thank Senator JoHNSTON and Sen- 
ator Forp and others on the other side 
of the aisle who have been faithful in 
their attendance at the hearings and at 
the markup. No member of the commit- 
tee has been- more prompt in coming to 
or more willing to stay at the commit- 
tee's proceedings than has the Senator 
from Kentucky. A close second would 
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be the Senator from Louisiana. I appre- 
ciate that because it makes the work of 
the chairman much easier. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I shall 
be rather brief. I wish to say, first, that 
I share the bias of the Senator from 
Idaho against regulation, and this bill 
is not intended to be EPAA, junior. 
Rather it is intended to be a very care- 
fully crafted, greatly restricted, discre- 
tionary power with the President to be 
used by him in an emergency and then 
for only a limited period of time. 

We hope it will never have to be used, 
but we must look at the situation in the 
Middle East and consider the instability 
there. We must consider the fact that 
wars and rumors of wars are transpiring 
even today, the fact that just days ago 
one of our very best friends in the Arab 
world. President Sadat, was assassinated, 
and the fact that the King of Saudi 
Arabia was assassinated a short period 
of time before that. Also, we must 
consider the fact that Iran and Iraq 
continue to be in war, the Yemenese 
continue to make menacing sounds and 
gestures at Saudi Arabia, the Lebanese 
situation continues to boil and threatens 
again to erupt into what seems to be an 
almost constant state of war, and the 
Libyans and the Sudanese continue to 
have raids and fight across the border. 
In sum, Mr. President, the Middle East 
is an unstable area that supplies the 
world with most of its imported oil. 

And a cutoff of supplies from the 
Middle East is not only possible or con- 
ceivable but it is thinkable, and it is in 
that spirit that this bill intends to have 
& framework built on which emergency 
action can be taken. 

Without this framework, without all 
of these issues having been thought 
through and the framework built, then 
the emergency would be indeed much 
worse as the country frittered away its 
time trying to build this structure in the 
midst of that emergency. 


Second, I wish to say that the bill is 
defective in my judgment in that it does 
not deal with the question of gasoline 
rationing. Gasoline rationing is a step 
removed from the kind of emergency 
that would trigger this bill and the pro- 
visions of this bill. 


Gasoline rationing, in my view, should 
be invoked only in a really severe emer- 
gency or in terms of percentages, a cutoff 
of something like 20 percent of our sup- 
plies. But if we ever reach that point, 
Mr. President, it would be perfectly clear 
that the free market acting alone could 
not solve the problem because what we 
would have would be prices of gasoline 
that some have estimated to be as high 
as $6 or $8 a gallon. That kind of free 
market price simply would be unaccept- 
able to the American people. To allow 
marketers of gasoline, whether they be 
the corner filling station or the biggest 
international oil company in the world, 
to raise prices 200 or 300 percent in the 
midst of such a crisis.and have that pro- 
vide the "free market mechanism" by 
which a scarce and precious resource is 
rationed among the people of this coun- 
try would be totally unacceptable. 
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And that is the situation we would 
face. We have no standby rationing 
plan. I quite agree that the rationing 
plan that we perfected beginning with 
President Ford’s administration and 
then culminating in President Carter’s 
administration was a flawed plan. In- 
deed, it is impossible to have a ration- 
ing plan that is not flawed because there 
is no equitable way or no reasonable 
way to measure and calculate the needs 
and equities pertaining to millions of 
different Americans and millions of dif- 
ferent situations economic, social, moral, 
et cetera. There is no way to do that 
adequately, completely, and fairly. 

So any program that attempts to do it 
is, therefore, necessarily flawed. But we 
should have some standby plan that the 
President can invoke in the midst of an 
emergency and as we often said in these 
matters if the oil companies cannot trust 
Ronald Reagan whom can they trust? 
Ronald Reagan as President of the 
United States should have some kind of 
standby authority for gasoline rationing 
which I hope he would never have to use. 
I would hope that the most liberal 
Democrat would not even be tempt- 
ed to use it. But it should be there, and 
this bill is flawed in that it does not 
deal with that question. 

Other than that, the bill is a good 
one. The crude sharing provisions I 
think are reasonable. They have been 
fought for as standby authority by a 
number of us over a long period of time. 
The reason we want crude sharing is 
that the independent refining sector is 
vital to competition. It is vital to the 
supply of many regions of our country. 
And without some kind of protection in 
the event of a crude oil cutoff, a crude 
oil shortage, we would be likely to lose 
our entire independent refining sector, 
which comprises about 25 percent of re- 
finery capacity in this country. 

The crude oil sharing provisions, Mr. 
President, lest anyone be confused, is 
not a return to the old days of the small 
refiner bias. No one, certainly not I, 
wants to return to what was a bravely 
conceived but poorly executed plan that 
gave the small refiners what I think the 
Washington Post called a bubble bath of 
subsidy which they neither deserved nor 
which happened to be economically effi- 
cient. The subsidy was too much. It 
even created small topping plants or dis- 
tillation plants that really added noth- 
ing to the refinery capacity needed by 
this country. 

We are not authorizing that with the 
crude oil sharing program. We are re- 
quiring that the President come up with 
a set of rules which he can invoke in the 
midst of such an emergency. He can 
invoke crude oil sharing before, after, 
independently of or part of a price and 
allocation proposal. 

So in my view the most sensible thing 
would be that the President would in the 
midst of an emergency first invoke crude 
oil sharing before he goes into price and 
allocation because . crude oil sharing 
would be a less burdensome, a less dis- 
locating thing for petroleum markets 
than price and allocation would be. That 
wo be a judgment which the President 
would be free to make under this bill. 

Finally, let me say just a word about 
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Federal preemption of State and local 
laws. We will deal with preemptions here 
in an amendment to be offered next week. 
I understand it is next Thursday that we 
will resume consideration of this bill. I 
have a proposed preemption provision 
which I have circulated. 

There are various other versions of a 
preemption amendment which are also 
being circulated. The distinguished 
chairman of the committee and I, and 
indeed the whole committee, dealt with 
this matter in the markup. The record 
of the markup refiects an intention of the 
committee to offer a preemption amend- 
ment on behalf of the committee which 
in effect would provide that Federal law 
in this area, pricing and allocation, would 
preempt any State laws except to the ex- 
tent that the President chose either 
through a rulemaking or some other pro- 
cedure to exempt from preemption either 
generic or generalized types of State laws 
or indeed perhaps even to exempt State 
laws by name if they fit the category. 

We have not succeeded at this point 
in reducing that concept mentioned at 
the markup to an agreeable set of words, 
but I hope and trust that we will be able 
to do so. 

Price and allocation control are some- 
thing we all want to avoid, but one thing 
is clear, at least to this Senator, and that 
is if it is invoked it ought to be done on 
& uniform basis with the national good 
in mind. That is clear, I think, to all of 
us who have dealt in this area over the 
period of years since the flrst oil shock 
that oil is not only an interstate matter 
of concern, it is an international mat- 
ter, and no State should be permitted to 
set up regulations on pricing and alloca- 
tion that would get for that State some 
kind of advantage over its neighbor or 
would set up a system which might be 
inconsistent with the national good and 
the national interest as far as oil and 
oil pricing and allocation are concerned. 

If it is & sufficiently strong problem 
that a State should want to invoke a pro- 
gram, then that same kind of circum- 
stance should cause the President to in- 
voke the program on the national level, 
=s I hope and trust we can work that 
out. 

Mr. President, the Standby Petroleum 
Allocation Act of 1981 is a bill I consider 
to be one of the most important pieces of 
substantive legislation we will debate in 
this Congress. 

This has been a year of tax and budget 
cuts. Congressional preoccupation with 
the economy has been and will continue 
to be needed and appropriate, given the 
dismaying statistics we see everyday on 
the rates of unemployment, of inflation 
and of interest on borrowed money. 

Much of the difficulty in which we now 
find ourselves can be traced to the sud- 
den petroleum price increases of the 
1970's. The law which defined our petro- 
leum policy during that period, the 
Emergency Petroleum Allocation Act of 
1973, expired on October 1, 1981. It is 
therefore also appropriate that the Sen- 
ate at this time consider legislation estab- 
lishing a new petroleum policy for the 
ieee new policy is embodied in 
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It is, first of all, a bipartisan policy. 
Sponsored originally by the chairman of 
the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources, Senator McCLURE, this bill has 
become under his leadership a bill which 
refiects the consensus of the views of 
both Republicans and Democrats on the 
committee. Senator McCuiure is to be 
congratulated for his work in building 
this consensus. 

Second, this bill is a free-market bill. 
Its bias is clear. The free market is the 
primary mechanism to be used to address 
shortages of petroleum. Allocation may 
only be used in truly extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, and then only subject to 
rigorous limitations established in the 
bill. 

Thus, any allocation rule may only be 
implemented after detailed findings are 
presented to Congress by the President 
and only after Congress has been given 
an opportunity to veto such implementa- 
tion. 

Moreover, any allocation rule imposed 
will automatically self-destruct unless 
the President again demonstrates that 
circumstances are still so precarious as 
to justify continuation of the effective- 
ness of the rule. 

It is the committee’s intent that a 
heavy burden be placed on the President 
in making the findings referred to in 
these provisions of S. 1503. Clear and 
compelling justification for the actions 
the President would take under this au- 
thority are required. 

Finally, this is a responsible bill. Ex- 
perts on the forces affecting the world 
oil market are virtually unanimous on 
the subject of the inherent instability 
of that market. The 1980’s are expected 
to include turbulent, and potentially dis- 
astrous periods for oil-consuming econo- 
mies. The President must have adequate 
discretionary authority to manage do- 
mestic petroleum supplies in the event 
that the severe disruption we hope will 
never happen does in fact occur. The 
President and Congress should arrive at 
an agreement on the nature of that au- 
thority now, before such a disruption 
occurs. 

Mr. President. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a summary of a study under- 
lining the need for this kind of authority 
by one of the world's foremost petro- 
leum consultants, Walter J. Levy, be 
printed in the Record at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1) 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I urge the Senate to 
act in an expeditious manner to provide 
the President the clear legislative au- 
thority he needs to exercise effective 
leadership during a petroleum supply 
crisis. S. 1503 represents a basic ap- 
proach to this problem. S. 1503 provides 
for & free market supplemented by al- 
location where necessary. This approach 
is perhaps the most familiar and easily 
managed methodology we have to deal 
with petroleum shortages. For this rea- 
son, if for no other, such authority 
should be unambiguously available to the 
President. 

S. 1503 also includes specific authority 
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for an optional program which may offer 
special help to the President in smooth- 
ing out disruptions in petroleum supplies 
with a minimum of regulatory instru- 
sion. Section 5 of the bill provides for 
& program of crude oil sharing among 
refiners which could be implemented by: 
the President to reduce disparities in 
crude oil availability during a severe 
supply disruption. 

I believe the approach offered by sec- 
tion 5 of S. 1503 contains a number of 
advantages. First, such a program can 
be implemented in a manner which in- 
volves regulatory interaction with re- 
finers only, and perhaps with only a few 
of them—the most disadvantaged and 
the most fortunate relative to the aver- 
age. At the same time it should be possi- 
ble to avoid complex and burdensome 
controls on domestic producers of crude 
oil and on distributors and marketers of 
refined petroleum products. 

Second, such a program can alleviate 
the kind of panic-buying which drove 
world crude oil prices from $15 per bar- 
rel to over $40 per barrel during the 
shortfall resulting from the Iranian 
revolution. If refiners know that every- 
one will be treated fairly with respect to 
crude oil access during a severe supply 
disruption, the impact of that disruption 
on crude oil prices should be mitigated. 

Finally, such a program should pro- 
vide the kind of certainty necessary to 
permit a broad range of refinery upgrad- 
ing investments. With the knowledge 
that refiners will be able to get some 
crude oil during a disruption—to be sure, 
not as much as they might want—financ- 
ing for refinery retrofit should become 
available at far more reasonable rates. 
Refinery upgrading offers real promise 
for the reduction of overall U.S. crude oil 
requirements as well as requirements for 
expensive, foreign, light, sweet crude oils. 

The more flexible our domestic refin- 
ing capacity is in converting readily 
available crude oils and unwanted resid- 
ual fuel into transportation and home 
heating fuel, the more domestic priority 
users of petroleum will be insulated from 
any sudden reduction in the availability 
of the most-sought-after foreign refinery 
feedstocks. 

The free market supplemented by al- 
location, crude oil sharing and the use 
of refined product set-asides are author- 
ities contained in S. 1503. Other ap- 
proaches to the problem have been sug- 
gested. These include detailed rules for 
the use of strategic petroleum reserve 
oil and reliance on the recycling of in- 
cremental Federal tax revenues, result- 
ing from high domestic oil prices, as 
ways to mitigate the effects of a severe 
petroleum supply disruption. These op- 
tions merit the study and consideration 
of Congress. In my opinion more study 
is necessary before either option is ready 
for enactment. 

The Energy Policy and Conservation 
Act (EPCA) governs the use of oil stored 
in the strategic petroleum reserve, and 
8. 1503 would not change that. The com- 
mittee intends that the allocation of 
crude oil from the SPR be governed by 
the applicable provisions of EPCA, not by 
8. 1503. With nearly 250 million barrels 
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in the SPR by January 1, 1982, Congress 
may soon decide to review the matter of 
SPR drawdown. The committee decided 
not to attempt such review in the con- 
text of S. 1503. 

I have a special interest in the matter 
of windfall petroleum revenue recycling 
as a method of addressing severe petro- 
leum supply interruptions. I have a bill, 
S. 824, before the Finance Committee 
which contains a version of this ap- 
proach. I introduced S. 824 to stimulate 
substantive discussion of the recycling 
option. I think the concept has great 
promise. In any event, it is the preferable 
approach if the alternative is coupon 
rationing of petroleum. 

The Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources was urged to adopt another 
version of revenue recycling as the sole 
response permitted to the President dur- 
ing a severe petroleum supply disruption. 
I understand that a similar amendment 
will be offered during floor debate on S. 
1503. I will oppose this amendment, and 
I urge my colleagues to do the same. 

Revenue recycling may turn out to be 
the preferred approach to the manage- 
ment of petroleum supply disruptions, 
but we have not yet had the benefit of the 
kind of detailed analysis which might tell 
us that conclusively. Such analysis sim- 
ply must be available before we consider 
adopting recycling as a discretionary 
policy. Certainly we do not know nearly 
enough about how revenue recycling 
would work to make it our only policy. 

I hope that we will be able to make 
clear that a negative Senate vote on rev- 
enue recycling does not preclude future 
approval of the concept, when and if the 


appropriate detail and justification can 
be provided to the committees of juris- 
diction. 


Mr. President, the bill before us is 
& worthy product of the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources and de- 
serves the support of the Senate. I urge 
my colleagues to act favorably on the 
bill so its enactment by Congress can be 
&ccomplished as soon as possible. 

ExHrBIT I 
CRUDE PRICE DECONTROL—WHaT IT WiLL 
MEAN FOR COMPETITIVE CAPABILITIES IN 
THE U.S. REFINING INDUSTRY 


SUMMARY 


1. The time and circumstances under 
which domestic crude oil is scheduled to be 
decontrolled are critical to the potential im- 
pact of decontrol on competitive capabilities 
in the U.S. refining industry. For the fore- 
seeable future, U.S. refineries will be depend- 
ent upon substantial volumes of foreign 
crude to meet their total feedstock require- 
ments. Furthermore, U.S. refineries will be 
importing crude in & world oil environment 
characterized by tight supply/demand bal- 
ances, a range of uncertain events that could 
disrupt supplies at any time, and prices that 
are volatile and subject to wide disparities. 

2. The Report begins with a look at the 
likely circumstances under which foreign 
crude oll will be available to the U.S. refin- 
ing industry in the 1980's. We then consider 
how markets for domestic crude oil may look 
after decontrol. The final part of the Report 
deals with the implications for government 
policy of problems of competitive access of 
US. refiners to crude oll supplies in periods 
of shortage. 

FOREIGN OIL AVAILABILITY 
Requirements vs. potential supply 


3. The general outlook for the decade of 
the 1980's and beyond is for world-wide oil 
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balances to be tight at best. Demand for oil 
will increase very slowly by historical stand- 
ards, reflecting a very marked slowdown in 
growth of total energy requirements and ma- 
jor contributions to energy supplies from 
sources other than oll. Nonetheless, the de- 
mand for oil will still increase substantially 
in absolute terms (close to +10 million bar- 
rels per day between 1980 and 1990) and the 
non-Communist world will be consuming on 
average about 20 billion barrels of oll annu- 
ally over the decade. 

4. Even with a substantial increase in non- 
OPEC oil production, demand for OPEC oil 
output could average close to 30 million bar- 
rels daily in the 1980's. This level of demand 
for OPEC oll looks to press up against the 
&bility and willngness of OPEC natlons to 
produce over the years ahead. 

5. The decade of the 1980's and beyond 
should see a rising long-term trend in the 
real price of crude oll, reflecting generally 
tight oll balances, a dwindling resource base, 
and higher replacement costs. However, the 
upward trend in foreign crude oil prices is 
not likely to be smooth. 

6. With little in the way of available sur- 
plus productive capacity to turn to, it will 
not take much in the way of lost produc- 
tion somewhere around the world to dis- 
rupt international oil supplies in the 1980's. 
Cutbacks in oll availability could result from 
& wide range of possible developments—e.g., 
withholding of supplies by one or more ex- 
porting countries for political reasons, phys- 
ical mishaps, and military confilcts such 
as the past Arab-Israeli wars and the current 
war between Iran and Iraq. With little slack 
and many potential shocks, it is reasonable 
to anticipate a greater frequency of disrup- 
tions to world oil supplies in the future than 
in the past. 

Furthermore, the disruptions that occur 
are likely to have a far greater impact than 
those of only a few years ago—e.g., contrast 
the minimal effect on oil supplies and prices 
of the Arab oil embargo arising out of the 
Israeli-Arab war of 1967, when substantial 
surplus productive capacity was available, 
and the devastating impact of the em- 
bargo/production cutbacks that followed 
the Arab-Israeli war in 1973, when there 
was relatively little in the way of unutilized 
capacity that could be drawn upon. 

The impact of supply disruptions 

7. When various random events trigger 
temporary cutoffs in the flow of oil, com- 
panies and countries who are left short of 
supplies—or even fear they will be left 
short—will inevitably seek out whatever oll 
is still made available in order to shore up 
their positions. The urgency to make up 
supplies can be expected to lead to hectic 
price competition in “spot markets'—1.e., 
anytime and anywhere uncommitted oll can 
be acquired by bidding up the price of such 
supplies. 

8. However, with supplies being tight and 
shortages feared, companies with continuing 
access to foreign crude—e.g., through produc- 
ing positions or supply contracts—are un- 
likely to make much in the way of supply 
available to others. In these circumstances, 
all companies have a strong interest in hold- 
ing very closely whatever supplies they may 
have available. Higher-than-market price 
offers by crude-short companies may elicit 
little 1f any additional supply. Hence, dra- 
matic runups in price offers in the effort to 
get potential sellers to let go of barrels. Even 
then, the volumes actually transferred tend 
to be relatively limited compared with the 
quantum increases in crude oll prices. 

9. Withal, sharp increases in spot prices 
will be followed in course by upward adjust- 
ment in contract and OPEC official prices, 
although not necessarily to the levels reached 
in spot markets. 

10. In this kind of environment, disparities 
among prices at which various crude oils are 
moving are likely to be fairly wide. By way of 
illustration, in mid-1979 when buyers were 
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still scrambling for crude in the wake of 
Iranian cutbacks, official government selling 
prices were in a considerable range—e.g., 
Saudi Arabia at $18 per barrel, Kuwait at 
$19.50, and the OPEC African producers at 
$23.50. Term resales of OPEC crudes were re- 
ported at official prices plus 35-50 cent 
premia in the Arabian Gulf and up to $2 for 
African crudes. Spot prices were approxi- 
mately $32 for Arabian Gulf and $36 for 
African crudes. By end-1979, Saudi Arabia 
had increased its official price by a steep $6 
per barrel to $24, but didn't even come close 
to narrowing the gap on other escalating 
OPEC official and contract prices. 

11. Companies will inevitably have differ- 
ing crude costs even absent emergency sup- 
ply conditions, reflecting relative resource 
positions and the commercial options they 
have chosen. The effect of shortages 1s to 
sharply widen the divergencies. However, the 
most critical aspect of price behavior during 
disruptions is that if there are no govern- 
mental policies in place assuring equitable 
&ccess—among countries and among com- 
panies—competitive bidding for scarce sup- 
plies will lead to repeated price explosions. 
These can have dire consequences for the 
world's economies, for comity among oll- 
importing nations, and not-so-incidentally 
for incentives for essential investments to 
adopt U.S. refining capabilities to the coun- 
try’s changing product requirements (of 
which more later). 

Temporary surpluses 

12. The 1980's are likely to witness periods 
of temporary surpluses from time to time. 
These could emerge, for example, when pro- 
duction is restored after a supply disruption 
and/or demand is reduced substantially by 
sharp price increases and depressed economic 
activity. During temporary surpluses, there 
is the potential for price weakness and a 
narrowing of price differentials among crudes. 
However, there are several major factors that 
serve to vitiate downward price pie sures aud 
the narrowing of price disparities when crude 
balances become easier. 

13. Most important, OPEC provides support 
to prices through the ability and willingness 
of its resource-rich members, notably Saudi 
Arabia, to live with substantial shut-in 
capacity when surpluses emerge. This under- 
pinning serves to limit competitive selling 
pressures among OPEC nations and prevent 
& general downward price spiral. 

14. Actions of oil-importing countries and 
companies also tend to help OPEC along in 
supporting prices in times of temporary sur- 
plus. After a shortage and in anticipation of 
the next one, there tends to be a compulsion 
to build up inventories as supplies become 
more plentiful. This adds to the total de- 
mand for oil and keeps balances tighter 
than they would be otherwise. Furthermore, 
offtaking companies often continue to accept 
high asking prices from producing countries 
even when oll balances ease up. To refuse 
high prices in the short term could prejudice 
long-term offtake rights which would be of 
precious value later on when balances 
tighten once again. 

15. It is possible that discounts off OPEC 
official prices could emerge during temporary 
periods of surplus, despite the support pro- 
vided directly by key OPEC members and 
indirectly by the actions of 31 importers, 
However, these discounts are likely to be 
modest as compared with premia during 
shortage periods. Price behavior thus is likely 
to be asymmetrical during periods of short- 
age and surplus. 


Implications of uncertain supplies and 
exploding crude prices 

16. The world would be able to adapt to a 
reasonably continuous upward trend in real 
oil prices that reflected the increasing 
scarcity of oil resources and rising cost of 
replacement. It is the explosive price in- 
creases during periods of shortage—coupled 
with rigidities on the downside when tem- 
porary surpluses emerge—that lead to serious 
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economic difficulties for countries and com- 
mercial difficulties for companies. 

17. Explosive increases in oil prices have a 
serious negative effect on international finan- 
cial flows—adding to already high trade def- 
icits of most oll-importing countries and 
adding still further to the huge financial 
surpluses of a few exporting countries—and 
world economic activity. Bidding among oll- 
importing countries for limited volumes of 
scarce supplies—which can only benefit one 
at the expense of another—is bound to un- 
dermine efforts for international economic 
cooperation. Companies whose only recourse 
in the event of supply disruption is frenetic 
bidding in what may be a futile effort to 
obtain needed crude supplies clearly do not 
have a sound basis for making future in- 
vestments in refining operations. 

18. These problems can only be dealt with 
by concerted policy efforts on the part of the 
governments of oil-importing countries. 
What is essential is that during periods of 
shortage, scant oil supplies are shared equi- 
tably among countries and there are assur- 
&nces that companies also will share on some 
reasonable basis in whatever supplies are 
available (to which we return). 


U.S. crude oil markets after decontrol 


19. U.S. crude oll price controls are cur- 
rently scheduled to be phased out by October, 
1981. Decontrol sooner is being mentioned as 
& possibility under the incoming Reagan Ad- 
ministration. Whenever controls are lifted, 
prices for domestic crude oils will be oriented 
in general to the delivered costs of foreign 
crude. 

20. In 1979, when limited volumes of do- 
mestic crude were free of controls and world 
oll supplies were scarce, prices for decon- 
trolled domestic crudes tended to move up 
to—and at times even above—the delivered 
cost of foreign crude purchased at spot prices. 
In effect, & spot market developed in the 
United States—comparable to the so-called 
"Rotterdam" market abroad—for the vol- 
umes of domestic crude that were free of con- 
trols and could be obtained by bidding on 
price. Price premia paid for domestic crude 
over and above spot foreign crude presumably 
reflected the value attached by purchasers 
to the added supply security of domestic 
crude oil. 

21. However, when all domestic crude is 
decontrolled, it is unlikely that some 8 mil- 
lion barrels daily of domestic crude will sell 
at prices tied inexorably to a very narrow 
foreign spot market. Prices posted by U.S. 
refiners for domestic crude after full decon- 
trol are likely to reflect a combination of 
commercial, institutional, and political con- 
siderations. Such factors as the invoiced 
price of foreign supplies, assessments as to 
what level of prices may be ne to 
acquire or hold supplies in competition with 
other refiners, and tax considerations (e.g., 
the incidence of excess profits tax on higher 
price realizations for an integrated pro- 
ducer) could enter into pricing decisions 
of individual refiners. All of these factors 
are likely to militate against very close or 
very quick adjustment in domestic postings 
to short-term changes in foreign spot 
markets, 

22. In an environment of tight oll bal- 
&nces and supply uncertainties, substantial 
volumes of domestic—as also of foreign 
crudes—are likely to be tightly held. Re- 
finers with access to their own domestic 
crude production and/or some form of con- 
trol over purchased crude via gatherine and 
other pipeline connections will have a strong 
interest in keeping such crude within their 
integrated systems. 

23. As with the 
ability of crude-short refiners to dislodge 
domestic crude from others via price offers 
is likely to be relatively limited in times of 
severe supply stringency. To the extent nec- 
essary, refiners threatened with loss of do- 
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mestic crude to which they have access via 
pipeline connections would tend to raise 
their own postings to the level at least nec- 
essary in order to assure their continuity 
of supply. Whatever domestic crude might 
be acquired through competitive bidding 
in such circumstances would almost inev- 
itably be not only at the high end of the 
spread of prices that refiners pay, but would 
probably exceed that in net cost by virtue 
of collateral arrangements entered upon in 
order to complete the transaction. 


Access to crude and Government policy 


24. The future foreign and domestic crude 
oil environments described above suggest 
serious problems for various U.S. refiners in 
obtaining crude oil supplies in periods of 
shortage. It is very difficult to predict in ad- 
vance which refiners are likely to feel the 
immediate or major brunt of shortfalls. In 
general, independent refiners are likely to 
be relatively exposed, owing to their more 
tenuous crude oll resource positions. Inte- 
grated refiners may have better security of 
supply when interruptions occur through 
their preferred access to large volumes of 
foreign oil as operators or under contract 
arrangements and to domestic oll either 
owned or controlled. 

However, major oil companies can also be 
very hard hit, especially because of their 
dependence on vulnerable foreign sources. 
Witness the experience of British Petroleum, 
which within a relatively short period of time 
lost its 40-percent interest in Iran, had con- 
tract purchase volumes sharply cut back in 
Kuwait, and was thrown out of producing 
positions in both Libya and Nigeria for 
political reasons that the respective host gov- 
ernments presumed to invoke whilst tight 
world oil balances made their actions less 
risky than would have been the case in an 
earlier period. U.S. majors may not be politi- 
cally impervious. 

25, Absent a cushion of spare productive 
capacity, refiners who suffer cutoffs in tradi- 
tional oil supplies find themselves with lim- 
ited let alone commercially unattractive op- 
tions for making up the deficiency. It is un- 
likely that alternative offtake arrangements 
can be negotiated when supplies are generally 
short. The only real alternative then is com- 
petitive bidding in spot markets, foreign 
and/or domestic. And as discussed, the con- 
sequences tend to be disruptive, not only 
from the standpoint of the companies af- 
fected but also of the countries exposed to 
the shortfall. 

26. From the standpoint of the individual 
refiner, if he is successful in obtaining spot 
supplies, it would only be at very high prices. 
But even at very high prices, an individual 
refiner is unlikely to obtain the volume of 
crude supplies in the spot market that he 
needs to sustain operations—not when a 
crisis significantly cuts into aggregate crude 
oll availability on world markets. 


27. Competitive bidding for spot supplies 
In shortage situations is also an unsatisfac- 
tory alternative from the standvoint of oil- 
importing countries, individually and as a 
group. Since total volumes available are lim- 
ited, what one refiner or country acquires 
by bidding is at the expense of another. Fur- 
ther, as experience has only too convincingly 
shown, the resulting explosive price increases 
can lead to serious economic problems of 
world-wide dimensions—as following the 
1973-74 and 1979-80 episodes. 


28. There is a parallel, then, between the 
concern of U.S. refiners for crude access dur- 
ing supply emergencies and the concern of 
the U.S. Government on an international 
level for both equitable access among nations 
and fending off economically disruptive price 
runups. The United States has joined with 
most other industrial nations, under the aus- 
pices of the International Energy Agency, in 
developing a plan for oil sharing among its 
members in emergencies. A key objective is 
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to keep countries from competing among 
themselves for limited supplies by providing 
each country with reasonably assured access 
to whatever limited supplies are available. 

29. U.S. policy toward its oll-refining com- 
panies could be as essential during supply 
crises as U.S. policy with its oil-importing- 
country allies. It is in the U.S. interest to 
see that neither countries nor companies 
are left unprovided for when an emergency 
arises. Having the mechanisms in place that 
assure equitable access during periods of 
shortage would clearly help also to preclude 
the disastrous price explosions of recent years 
and that otherwise would have to be antici- 
pated with perhaps increasing frequency over 
the years ahead, 

30. The United States has an obvious na- 
tional interest in a viable domestic refining 
industry. The industry will have to provide 
adequate overall capacity to meet future 
demand. More important, the U.S. refining 
industry will have to adapt over the years 
ahead to a changing pattern of product re- 
quirements, more stringent product specifica- 
tions (e.g. lower-sulphur content), and 
shifting mixes of available crude oils (par- 
ticularly, heavier and higher in sulphur). 
This adaptation will inevitably require con- 
tinuing investment in high-cost, complex 
processing facilities. 

31. When it comes to a supply crunch, it 
may be reasonably assumed that some form 
of ad hoc allocation of available crude would 
be invoked, particularly if circumstances get 
bad enough. However, this is hardly the same 
kind of assurance of supplies as would be 
provided by a program-in-place that spells 
out in advance how refiners would share 
available cil in the event of emergencies. 

32. To ensure incentive for continuing es- 
sential investment by the U.S. refining in- 
dustry—particularly with the lapse of extant 
authority as from October 1981 decontrol— 
legislative and administrative foundations 
would have to be reestablished to provide re- 
finers with reasonable confidence of equi- 
table access to crude in supply emergencies 
and at prices that are not disastrously out 
of line with competitive crude costs. The 
latter is not meant to imply that crude costs 
among refiners should be equalized on a 
continuing basis, or even in shortage situa- 
tions. However, incentive to investment in 
new facilities requires some assurance that 
refiners will not be exposed subsequently 
to such extremely out-of-line crude prices 
that the continuity of viable operations 
would be seriously threatened. 

33. In sum, during periods of supply crisis, 
a program for equitable access to crude oils 
by U.S. refiners would serve the national 
interest by paralleling international efforts 
to share available supplies among oil-im- 
porting countries and to fend off explosive 
price increases associated with the crisis or 
even in anticipation. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Does the fact that 
the objectives listed in section 4(a) (2) of 
S. 1503 are identical to those in the 
Emergency Petroleum Allocation Act of 
1973 (EPAA) mean that the administra- 
tion must implement the same regula- 
tory programs as those which were de- 
veloped under the EPAA? 


Mr. McCLURE. No. The Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources did not 
intend to reincarnate EPAA through S. 
1503. If the committee had wished to re- 
enact the EPAA along with all of the 
regulatory programs that implemented 
it, the committee could have simply ex- 
tended the EPAA. 


However, the committee consciously 
chose a different route. After careful 
consideration, the committee concluded 
that it is essential to the national inter- 
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est to provide the President with broad 
allocation authority in the event of a 
severe petroleum supply shortage. How- 
ever, in order to prevent S. 1503 from ex- 
panding into another EPAA, the com- 
mittee adopted certain safeguards. 

For example, the authority in S. 1503 
is discretionary, not mandatory as was 
the EPAA. Unlike EPAA, the authority 
under S. 1503 cannot be implemented 
without a finding by the President, which 
is subject to congressional review, that 
a severe petroleum supply shortage exists 
or that it is required by the international 
energy program. 

Furthermore, in sharp contrast to the 
EPAA, price controls can be imposed un- 
der S. 1503 only after the President 
makes a specific finding that they are 
necessary. Moreover, S. 1503, unlike the 
EPAA, contains a strict sunset provision. 

In the report which accompanied 8. 
1503, the committee explained as fol- 
lows its decision to incorporate into S. 
1503 the section 4(b) (1) objectives of the 
EPAA: 

The Committee’s decision to incorporate 
the objectives of section 4(b)(1) of the 
Emergency Petroleum Allocation Act of 1973, 
as amended, into S. 1503 was based on the 
consensus formed in the course of the mark- 
up sessions that the interests reflected in 
that provision have historically been and 
continue to be of national concern and 
should therefore be preserved. 


It is not surprising that S. 1503 re- 
flects some of the same concerns as did 
the EPAA since S. 1503 and the EPAA 
address the same general subject matter. 
However, section 4(a) (2) must be inter- 
preted in the context of the purpose of 


S. 1503 and the bill as a whole. It would 
be a mistake to interpret that particular 
provision in a manner which counteracts 
all of the committee's efforts to avoid 
duplicating the EPAA. 

A basic motivation for S. 1503 was the 
committee’s recognition that the nature 
and scope of a petroleum supply crisis 
is inherently unpredictable and, there- 
fore, the President’s ability to tailor his 
response to particular circumstances 
should not be circumscribed. 

Given the broad flexibility granted to 
the President under S. 1503, it is the 
committee’s expectation that the Presi- 
dent would take the most limited meas- 
ures necessary to address a particular 
crisis. As we noted in the committee 
report: 

For example, the President could decide to 
implement only a crude oil sharing program 
or only a production allocation program. The 
President could implement a given program 
only in a certain State or region and the 
program could affect only one product. 


If the President decided to implement 
only a crude oil sharing program, for 
example, during a severe petroleum sup- 
ply shortage, it is obvious that the imple- 
mentation of such a program would not 
meet all of the objectives of section 4(a) 
(2). Thus, the basic philosophy of S. 1503 
of broad flexibility and minimum Gov- 
ernment intervention in the market is 
inconsistent with interpreting section 4 
(a) (2) to mandate the adoption of any 
particular regulatory program, much less 
the comprehensive regulatory scheme 
developed under the EPAA. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I speak to- 
day on behalf of S. 1503, the Standby 
Petroleum Allocation Act of 1981. I sup- 
port this legislation and commend it to 
my colleagues as well-reasoned, prudent 
and necessary action to provide the Gov- 
ernment of the United States with the 
clear, unambiguous authority required 
to protect the Nation from the conse- 
quences of a severe petroleum supply 
disruption. 

We continue to be too dependent upon 
foreign oil. Recent tragic events renew 
our concerns regarding the stability of 
our sources for such oil. Yet, we have 
not prepared adequately for a supply 
emergency. The Comptroller General 
recognized this fact in his report of Sep- 
tember 29, 1981, entitled “The United 
States Remains Unprepared for Oil Im- 
port Disruptions.” In that report, GAO 
specifically recommended that Congress 
“replace the expiring EPAA authorities 
with a standby system to heip assure oil 
availability during disruptions. Whatever 
system is chosen * * * should be fully 
developed, tested, and maintained in 
readiness for future disruptions.” 

GAO was not alone in recognizing the 
need for clear authorities such as those 
which would be provided by S. 1503. Even 
the Department of Justice has recom- 
mended that such clear authorities be 
enacted. Thus, I believe that the need 
for this legislation has been established. 
If we fail to respond to that need, we 
must all bear the responsibility for the 
injuries which will be inflicted on the 
agricultural community and other essen- 
tial industries, as well as homeowners 
and small businesses, when, as a result 
of a supply disruption, they are unable to 
obtain the fuels essential to their 
functioning. 

As Governor of Kentucky, and as a 
Member of this body, I have witnessed 
the effects of a severe petroleum supply 
disruption. From those experiences, I 
have concluded that certainty regard- 
ing the powers of the Government to act 
in such a crisis is essential. With the ex- 
piration of the Emergency Petroleum 
Allocation Act of 1973, no such certainty 
exists. The vacuum created by the ex- 
piration of EPAA raises serious ques- 
tions regarding the ability of the Presi- 
dent to respond to a petroleum supply 
emergency and to avoid the economic 
dislocations and severe hardships which 
such an event could generate. 


Under the leadership of our chairman, 
we on the Energy Committee have pro- 
duced legislation which fills that vacuum 
and, while providing the President with 
the authorities he requires, will avoid 
the difficulties encountered in previous 
programs. By requiring the President to 
prepare a standby program of regula- 
tions prior to the advent of a crisis, 
S. 1503 assures that the confusion asso- 
ciated with the implementation of a pro- 
gram is minimized. 

Moreover, it assures that any such 
regulation will have been constructed in 
a rational context rather than in the 
context of market chaos. By restricting 
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the President's pricing authority to that 
necessary for the effective operation of 
an allocation program, S. 1503 will avoid 
the impediments to market adjustment 
which existed in prior programs. Finally, 
by expressly limiting the duration of any 
such program’s implementation, S. 1503 
assures that a necessary and appropriate 
response to a severe petroleum supply 
disruption will not spawn another great 
bureaucracy which takes on a life of its 
own. 

In summary, S. 1503 is a well-reasoned 
and prudent exercise in emergency pre- 
paredness. While providing essential 
authority to the President, it requires no 
more than that he be prepared to re- 
spond to a serious supply disruption. It 
does not tell the President when to use 
his authority, it only assures that if 
emergency action is required, then the 
necessary authority to act exists and 
that such emergency action cannot be 
impeded to the detriment of the Nation’s 
interest. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in sup- 
porting this essential piece of legislation. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey for allowing me to 
present my views. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I send 
two amendments to the desk and ask 
that they be printed and held at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be printed. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, prep- 
aration for the next oil emergency is a 
serious issue. Disruption in our supply 
of oil has grave implications for our 
economy, our standard of living, our 
military capabilities, our foreign policy, 
indeed our very survival. It is a serious 
issue and, frankly, Mr. President, the 
U.S. Senate is not treating it seriously. 

The bill we have before us today is not 
the result of deep and careful thinking 
about how to deal with supply disrup- 
tions. It is merely an extension of the 
authorities that were used in the past 
and that have been proven to be failures. 
That is right. We have before us a bill 
that will extend the very authorities that 
have twice in this country caused gas- 
oline lines. Have we all forgotten that? 
Have we forgotten the turmoil, the phy- 
sical violence, the political panic, the 
economic costs of gasoline lines? 

S. 1503 is guaranteed to cause gasoline 
lines once again. Since 1971 we have seen 
the problems caused by price controls 
and allocations, and yet what does the 
Senate Energy Committee bill bring to 
you to deal with the next disruption? 
Price controls and allocations. 

Mr. President, is this the best we can 
do? Do we have to repeat the mistakes 
of the past? Did not the Energy Com- 
mittee examine alternatives? Again, Mr. 
President, not very well. 

I suggested an alternative in the com- 
mittee that would have relied on market 
forces supplemented by financial pro- 
tection for essential public services and 
the poor. Has this alternative been 
treated seriously by the U.S. Senate? 
No. One of my colleagues on the Energy 
Committee thought it was a good idea, 
but he said there were jurisdictional 
problems. 
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The guts of my alternative would have 
the President use an emergency tax cut 
and an emergency block grant to deal 
with the higher free market price of oil. 
Has the Finance Committee scheduled 
even 1 hour of hearings on this issue? 
No, it is too busy, too busy scheduling 
hearings on tax breaks for independent 
refiners. 

That is why, Mr. President, I think 
the U.S. Senate is not treating this 
crucial issue of emergency preparedness 
seriously. We are about to consider and 
vote on a bill that would reauthorize the 
mistakes of the past without even hold- 
ing hearings in the relevant committee 
on the principal alternative. This is 
unworthy of the U.S. Senate. 


Some people have indeed thought 
about this issue carefully. Granted, those 
special interests which receive priority 
treatment under the earlier regulations 
now strongly advocate price controls so 
they can again get their allocations. 
However, no credible study that I am 
aware of has concluded that price con- 
trols helped the country as a whole. To 
the contrary, study after study has con- 
cluded that price controls make matters 
worse. 


Let me read to you from the conclu- 
sions of just a few of the serious studies 
that have treated this subject. First, the 
GAO report dated September 29, 1981: 

Price controls are a counterproductive 
strategy and GAO recommends that they not 
be used. Gasoline rationing also should be 
avoided because it is clumsy and would need 
& price control program to work. 


That is the GAO study, dead set 
against price control authority. 


Second. An MIT study by Robert Hall 
and Robert Pindycle: 

The most important component of energy 
policy, particularly for the United States and 
Canada, is a commitment to the permanent 
elimination of price controls on energy mar- 
kets. 


Third. A Harvard analysis by Stephen 
Erfle, John Pound, and Joseph Kalt: 


It is vital to the proper functioning of the 
U.S. economy over the next turbulent decade 
that any formal EPAA replacement which 
comes out of the new Congress shed the de- 
lusions about market functions that were at 
the core of EPAA. Congress should recognize 
the economics of oil market crises and, if it 
sees fit, should make a major effort during 
1981 to design programs based upon tax and 
transfer systems that will directly address 
the equity issues of rising oil prices. Pro- 
grams must be designed that are based on 
the reality of the distributional issues raised 
by oil crises, not upon the misperceptions of 
the public, the media and the policy-makers. 
To do otherwise, to repeat the mistakes of 
EPAA, will only serve to create future mar- 
ket difficulties in the U.S. when such difficul- 
ties demonstrably need not exist. Such mis- 
directed regulation holds the promise of ulti- 
mately harming those whom its past cham- 
pions have intended to help. 


Fourth. From a forthcoming book by 
Jim Plummer of the Electric Power Re- 
search Institute: 

Price controls and allocations, done in the 
name of fairness, add enormously to the so- 
cial costs of oil supply disruptions. They also 
create many other forms of unfairness—e.g., 
gas lines. 
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Fifth. The U.S. Department of Energy 
in a July 1981 study of emergency pre- 
paredness: 

The Administration is convinced that the 
welfare and interests of the American people 
will be best served if the government follows 
a policy of making sure that the nation has 
adequate insurance in advance to ameliorate 
the effects of major oil supply disruptions 
and, in the event of a disruption, of allowing 
the market to do the job it does best—allo- 
cating scarce resources efficiently and effec- 
tively among competing demands. For this 
reason the Administration is opposed to en- 
actment of any petroleum allocation or price 
control authority, including extension of the 
Emergency Petroleum Allocation Act. 


Sixth. The Heritage Foundation: 

Among the most important (lessons of the 
past) is the realization that in virtually all 
cases, the market mechanism provides the 
most efficient means of allocating supplies, 
and should therefore be relied upon during 
periods of curtailed imports. 


Seventh. Prof. Henry Rowen of Stan- 
ford, now with the CIA: 

It is especially important in an emer- 
gency for Washington officials not to be 
burdened with administrative controls . . . 
This argues strongly for a decentralized sys- 
tem which relies on the price system. 


I could go on, Mr. President. But the 
point is that disinterested studies by 
analysts and scholars conclude that price 
controls are counterproductive. Most of 
those who now support price controls 
represent not the interests of the Ameri- 
can consumer but the interests of those 
special interests that have received pref- 
erential treatment in the legislation. 

If we approve this Energy Committee 
bill next Thursday, we will have failed 
in our responsibilities. We will be telling 
the President to control prices and allo- 
cate oil in the next oil emergency. Yes, 
we will all feel good—we will go home 
and tell our constituents and our special 
interests—especially small refineries— 
that we took care of them. We will tell 
them that we protected them from 
higher prices, we insured that priority 
activities will get the oil they need at low 
prices. And our constituents will be very 
grateful. 

But come the next supply disruption, 
pity the man who occupies the White 
House. The American people will have 
been told by their Senators that the 
President has the power to hold down 
prices and allocate oil. They will have, as 
a result of that assurance, made few 
preparations for the emergency, because 
they know the President is going to take 
care of them: their Senators said so. 
Then picture the gasolines lines, the mis- 
allocations, the phone calls from irate 
constituents that will happen, just like 
they happened last time the Government 
tried to control prices and allocate oil. 

President Reagan is no fool. He is an 
astute President and an astute politician. 
He has said himself that he does not 
want this authority. In a letter to Con- 
gressman Bup Brown on September 14 
of this year, President Reagan wrote: 

As the expiration date of the Emergency 
Petroleum Allocation Act approaches, I want 
you to know that I fully share your opposi- 
tion to any extension of allocation and 
price control authority. 
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S. 1503 tries to give the President the 
allocation and price control authority he 
says he does not want. Administration 
witnesses told the Energy Committee the 
same thing. No wonder the President 
does not want it; in the letter to Con- 
gressman Brown, President Reagan goes 
on to say: 

Experience under the existing law has 
taught us that rather than ensuring equity, 
allocation and price controls have turned 
minor shortages into major gas lines twice 
in the past seven years. 


The President does not want the im- 
possible task of trying to regulate the oil 
market in a major disruption. And it is 
an impossible task. 


In an editorial last week entitled “Sen- 
ate Self-Embarrassment,” the Wall 
Street Journal found it incredible that 
the Senate Energy Committee would 
want to repeat the energy policy mis- 
takes of the 1970’s. The editors could not 
believe that U.S. Senators had forgotten 
the dismal days of gasoline lines caused 
by the price controls. The Journal says: 

We read that the Senate Energy Commit- 
tee . . . has been wasting its time approving 
& bill thrusting powers on the President he 
doesn’t want. The bill would give the Presi- 
dent authority to allocate fuel supplies and 
impose price controls during a “severe” oil 
shortage. 

It is incredible after the experiences of the 
1970s that there can still be people in the 
Senate, many of them Republicans yet, who 
want to repeat the energy policy mistakes 
made back then. It is equally unbelievable 
that none of these lawmakers remembers 
those dismal days when motorists sat in long 
lines, fussing and fuming, waiting to buy 
fuel. 

Those lines were caused by the policies 
the committee wants to preserve as stand- 
bys. Just to go through the lesson once more, 
we will recall what happened back then: 
Price ceilings made it impossible for prices 
to do their supply-demand balancing job; 
they discouraged domestic oil production 
and encouraged consumption, making a tem- 
porary world market imbalance progressively 
worse; supply allocations aggravated the 
problem by freezing oil product distribution 
patterns at a fixed time in the past, thus 
providing surpluses to areas of declining de- 
mk cs and shortages to areas of rising de- 
mand. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remainder of that editorial 
be printed in the REcon» at this point. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In short, the authority the Senate com- 
mittee wants to preserve is a recipe for mak- 
ing any bad situation much worse, Under the 
leadership of Senator James McClure, Idaho 
Republican, this got through the committee 
by a vote of 14-2. (Actually, it was 13-4.) 
And the Senator, putting words in the Presi- 
dent's mouth, insisted that the President 
would use the authority in any future ener- 
gy "emergency." 

We doubt it. Mr. Reagan is working ham- 
mer and tongs to get rid of this kind of regu- 
latory nonsense. It would seem to us more 
useful for Republican Senators to help him 
with that job, rather than trying to per- 
petuate discredited ideas. 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, we 
badly need a plan to deal with the next 
oil emergency. We cannot permit this 
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Nation to go unprepared into the coming 
decade of energy vulnerability. 

Every Senator standing on the floor 
will talk about how vulnerable we are to 
oil supply disruption. But there is not 
adequate consideration of an alternative. 

Disruptions in our oil supply are likely. 
Clearly, we see the signs of turmoil every 
day in the Middle East. 

ORDER OF PROCEDURE 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the hour of 12 noon hav- 
ing arrived, S. 1503 will be temporarily 
laid aside. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I be given an additional 15 
minutes, Mr. President. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I am 
prepared and will offer a unanimous- 
consent request. I wonder if the Senator 
from New Jersey might limit his remarks 
to some period a little less than 15 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I would say to the 
chairman I would like to finish this state- 
ment. I do not know how long it will take, 
but I certainly think it will be less than 
15 minutes, probably more like 10. I will 
do my best. But I feel as the sole Senator 
on the floor in opposition, I ought to be 
able to present my statement. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the Senator’s desire and I am try- 
ing to accommodate him. At the same 
time, I am trying to accommodate the 
unanimous-consent agreement of this 
Senate that we move to the next piece of 
legislation. There are a couple of other 
items of business to be conducted on this 
bill before moving to the other bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time for the consideration 
of S. 1503 be extended not to exceed 20 
minutes, and that the first 10 minutes of 
that time be allocated to the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I thank the Chair. But 
I do not think I will need 10 minutes. 

Mr. President, getting back to the is- 
sue, which is that we badly need a plan 
to deal with the next oil emergency, 
everyone who stands on the floor talks 
about what a crisis there is in the Mid- 
east and what happens if we lose oil. 
Yet, we put in place a plan that commits 
us to making all the mistakes we made 
in the 1970’s. The major point is, we 
must be prepared. The administration 
says it needs no new legislation. 

I disagree with the distinguished 
chairman of the Energy Committee on 
the form of the new authorities. I agree 
with the Senator from Idaho that the 
Senate, the House, and the President 
ought to be on record so that the Ameri- 
can people will know how the Federal 
Government intends to handle the in- 
evitable supply disruptions. 

The Energy Committee once again re- 
lies on the old EPAA price controls and 
allocations. The substitute which I will 
offer next Thursday will rely on the 
market to allocate oil, with financial 
protection for essential public services 
and low-income individuals. 

The Senators from Idaho and Louisi- 
ana and the Senator from New Jersey 
agree that the administration’s position 
of no bill is inadequate. We must do 
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something, but we have to have the good 
sense to do the right thing and to learn 
from the mistakes of the past. 

Mr. President, what plan should we 
pass? I hope the Senate will recognize the 
seriousness of this issue and will debate 
the issue fully. I have grave reservations 
about the ability of price controls and 
allocations to help in an oil emergency. 
History shows they have made things 
worse, not better. 

I know that some of my colleagues will 
want to know why I believe that the 
market will work during a disruption 
and how increased Federal revenues can 
be quickly recycled to help protect the 
economy in general and individuals in 
particular. 

Indeed, Mr. President, I wish the Fi- 
nance Committee had held hearings on 
this important issue. But, nonetheless, 
I will try to answer my colleagues’ ques- 
tions using the many studies that have 
been performed. 

At the appropriate time, as I said, I 
will offer an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute that would allow market 
forces to work. If the only argument 
against that approach is that no hear- 
ings have been held, I would hope that 
we can have the hearings and then come 
back to the Senate floor. 

Before we decide to go to a vote on 
the Energy Committee bill, I hope some- 
one will have provided the answers to 
the following three questions: 

Why does anyone think that the price 
control and allocation program of 8. 1503 
will work any better than they have in 
the past? 

The burden of proof must rest on the 
proponents of S. 1503. That question was 
not answered during the committee de- 
bate. 

Second, since price controls cause 
gasoline lines, how do the sponsors of 
this bill intend for the President to deal 
with gasoline lines? 

Again, the burden of proof is on those 
who advocate S. 1503. 

Third, since price controls on domes- 
tic oil make it cheaper to import foreign 
oil, do we really want to subsidize our 
use of oil at the expense of our allies and 
trading partners? 


In conclusion, Mr. President, this is a 
serious issue and we should treat it that 
way. The Senate has before it a bad 
bill, a bill that repeats past mistakes. 
The President does not want this bill 
and has said so publicly. Alternatives 
exist that have not been fully examined 
by the relevant committees because there 
has not been time to allocate a hearing 
to this approach that I have offered. 

The debate on this issue should be full, 
in my view, and detailed. 


As the chairman of the committee 
knows, I contemplated making sure that 
we were able to debate this issue fully 
by refraining from making a time agree- 
ment. But, indeed, we have reached a 
time agreement of sorts, and the vote 
will occur next Thursday, unless the 3 
hours which have been allocated to my 
amendments have not been used up, at 
which point it could be postponed. 

I hope we will find by next Thursday 
that some of my colleagues have looked 
at the debate today and have focused on 
the issue of whether we are going to re- 
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peat the mistakes of the past. After all, 
we are in a new beginning. The question 
is whether we are going to repeat the 
mistakes of the past or whether we are 
indeed going to strike out on a new be- 
ginning and say that we do think that 
the market allocates oil most efficiently, 
and that Government’s proper role is to 
protect those who would be hardest hit 
by the higher prices of the market. The 
Government can protect those poor in- 
dividuals, the middle-income individuals, 
through tax cuts and social security pay- 
ments, and can assure Governors that 
their fishermen or farmers will be taken 
care of by block grants. 

Mr. President, that is the issue. There 
is an alternative. I hope the Senate next 
week will face up to the fact that there 
is a choice. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 519 
(Purpose: Committee technical amendment) 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr President, I send to 
the desk a technical amendment on be- 
half of the committee and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KASTEN). The amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Idaho (Mr. MCCLURE) 


proposes àn unprinted amendment num- 
bered 519. 


Mr. McCLURE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that further reading be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 7, line 24, insert before the period, 
“or (2) to meet obligations of the United 
States under the international energy pro- 
gram" and, on line 23, insert “(1)” before 
*'IniN 

On page 8, line 9, delete the semicolon and 
insert in lieu thereof a comma. 

On page 9, line 10, delete “a" and insert in 
lieu thereof “the” and, on line 11, after “reg- 
ulation” insert “, promulgated pursuant to 
this section,”. 

On page 10, line 12, delete "service" and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “services”. 

On page 11, line 4, insert a comma before 
“and” and, on line 11, strike “mineral” and 
insert in Meu thereof "minerals". 

On page 12, line 1, delete “pursuant to sub- 
section (a)" and insert “, or any regulation 
or order issued under this Act,"’. 

On page 13, line 14, delete from “he” 
through line 17 and insert in lieu thereof 
"the President again complies with the re- 
quirements of subsection (a) (1).”. 

On page 15, line 15, insert "fuel" before 
“oll”. 

On page 16, line 9, insert “regulation or” 
before “order” and, on line 12, paragraph be- 
fore “(A)” and, on line 20, paragraph before 
“(B)”. 

On page 17, line 17, strike “the” wherever 
it appears and insert in lieu thereof “any” 
and, on line 18, strike “any”. 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, this is a 
technical amendment which has been 
agreed to on both sides. It merely modi- 
fies the first committee amendment of S. 
1503, the Standby Petroleum Allocation 
Act. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator is correct. We have 
no objections. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 


The amendment (UP 519) was agreed 
to. 
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Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the first com- 
mittee amendment as amended by the 
technical amendment on behalf of the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources be treated as original text for the 
purpose of further amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 520 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Idaho (Mr. McCrure) 
proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 520. 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 19, after line 24, add a new sec- 
tion as follows: 

Sec. 14, Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to require that any action taken un- 
der the authority of this Act, including allo- 
cation of, or the imposition of price controls 
on, crude oil, residual fuel oil or any refined 
petroleum product, be taken in a manner 
which would have been required under the 
Emergency Petroleum Allocation Act of 1973, 
as amended, had that Act not expired. 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, in my 
opening statement on S. 1503, I ex- 
plained in detail the meaning of the au- 
thority granted to the President under 
section 4. Furthermore, in a colloquy 
with Senator Jounston, I elaborated on 
the intended meaning of section 4(a) (2). 
While I do not believe there should be 
any confusion or misunderstanding re- 
garding the meaning of section 4(a) (2), 
concern has been expressed that section 
4(a) (2), read in conjunction with cer- 
tain portions of the committee report, 
could conceivably be interpreted to re- 
quire the President to implement the 
very same regulatory programs that had 
been implemented under the Emergency 
Petroleum Allocation Act of 1973 
(EPAA). 

Mr. President, as I discussed earlier 
as floor manager, it was not the inten- 
tion of the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources to reincarnate the 
EPAA and its regulatory programs 
through S. 1503. I do not believe that 
the similarity between section 4(a) (2) of 
the bil snd section 4(b)(D of the 
EPAA would have that effect as a matter 
of law. 

However, in order to avoid any uncer- 
tainty regarding interpretations to the 
contrary, I wish to offer a perfecting 
amendment to the bill. This amendment 
would negate any argument that sec- 
tion 4(a) (2) or any other section of the 
bill could be interpreted to compel the 
President to recreate the same regula- 
tory programs that existed under the 
EPAA. 

Mr. President, section 4(a) (2) requires 
merely that, in implementing the 
standby regulation, the President 
should, to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable, provide for the specified consid- 
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erations. Section 4(a)(2) does not re- 
quire the President to design the standby 
regulation in a particular manner nor 
does it require the President to imple- 
ment any particular regulatory pro- 
gram. Adoption of this amendment 
would insure that the language of the 
bill plainly reflects the committee’s in- 
tent that the President have the flexi- 
bility to tailor any implementation of 
the standby regulation to the scope, 
duration, and nature of a shortage. 

The amendment, in plain fact, is a 
legislative restatement of the commit- 
tee’s consensus intent as expressed by 
myself and my colleagues throughout 
the course of our business meetings on 
this bill. Consequently, the amendment 
only technically conforms the bill to 
that oft-stated and well-known com- 
mittee intent. I have discussed this 
amendment with Senator Jackson, Sen- 
ator JonNsTON, Senator Forp, and other 
Members, and I believe we all agree on 
the thrust of my remarks on the com- 
mittee’s intent. I urge the adoption of 
the amendment. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, this 
amendment is in line with the conver- 
sations and the statement of the dis- 
tinguished chairman and myself earlier 
in speaking on this bill. It simply means 
we do not necessarily pick up all the 
baggage of EPAA by adopting this bill. 
It is very consistent with the intent of 
the minority and the majority. I have no 
objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment (UP No. 520) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
temporarily lay aside S. 1503, the pend- 
ing measure, and resume consideration 
of that measure at 9:30 a.m., Thursday, 
October 29. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object. Would the 
distinguished majority leader include in 
his request that my amendment, which 
has a limitation of 2 hours, be pending at 
that point? I should be willing to cut the 
time to 40 minutes equally divided. That 
makes sure that we get off to a running 
start that day. 
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Mr. BAKER. If ever I heard a good 
deal, that is a good deal. 

Mr. President, I include in my request 
that at 9:30 a.m., when the Senate re- 
sumes the consideration of the standby 
petroleum allocation bill, the amendment 
of the distinguished minority leader he 
the pending amendment and that there 
be a time limitation on that of 40 minutes 
equally divided and controlled. 

Mr. McCLURE. Reserving my right to 
object, and I shall not, it is my under- 
standing that that amendment is tne 
amendment that was identified in the 
previous unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes, it is, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the majority leader? Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1982 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask that 
the Senate proceed to consider the Inte- 
rior appropriations bill, H.R. 4035. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 4035) making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1982, and for other purposes. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill which had been reported from the 
Committee on Appropriations with 
amendments. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for tae 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. There is no time limit 
on this bill, is there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. There is no time limit on 
this bill. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, given 
the unique budget situation we have all 
dealt with this year, it should come as 
no surprise that the Interior and Re- 
lated Agencies Subcommittee—as well as 
the full Appropriations Committee— 
faced extremely difficult decisions in 
marking up the fiscal 1982 appropria- 
tions bill. It took the cooperation of all 
committee members to help us comply 
not only with the letter but also the 
spirit of the Omnibus Budget Reconcilia- 
tion Act of 1981, as well as the spending 
controls we are attempting to impose on 
the entire Federal budget. 


As reported by the Appropriations 
Committee, the fiscal year 1982 Interior 
and related agencies appropriations bill 
has trimmed nearly $300 million off the 
Department of the Interior’s fiscal 1981 
budget. Excluding the strategic petro- 
leum reserve, we have finally halted the 
overwhelming growth of the Department 
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of Energy while maintaining those pro- 
grams which have been and should con- 
tinue to be most beneficial to the people 
of this country. Overall, this bill is be- 
low the section 302 allocation in budget 
authority as established in the recently 
passed Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
Act. Further, when outlays relating to 
the SPRO are adjusted in compliance 
with congressional direction in the rec- 
onciliation bill, the appropriations bill is 
$3.469 billion below the President's 
budget. 

Despite the fact that we have made 
tremendous strides in achieving some fis- 
cal restraint in this bill, and are tech- 
nically in compliance with the budget, it 
would be wrong to suggest we are also 
without problems. In fact, we face the 
possibility of a Presidential veto. 

As indicated by the Republican Policy 
Committee’s legislative notice, the ad- 
ministration is opposed to this bill be- 
cause it is $200 million above the Presi- 
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dent's request for budget authority and 
some $76 million over the President for 
outlays. These numbers include the off- 
budget appropriation for the strategic 
petroleum reserve which, although not 
technically included in the budget, never- 
theless reflects Government spending 
and therefore affects the Federal deficit, 
the credit markets, and the economy 
generally. 

In addition, this committee will, as 
always, be faced with a pay and fire- 
fighting supplemental next spring total- 
ing about $500 million. While such an 
increase can barely be accommodated by 
the budget outlays allocated to the sub- 
committee, it wil clearly push the sub- 
committee far in excess of its allocation 
of budget authority. 

Since originally proposed to the sub- 
committee in June, this bill has sustained 
add-ons of nearly $300 million. Let me 
emphatical state that we are at our 
ceiling—there is simply no more room 
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for add-ons without corresponding de- 
creases. This is just the third of 13 an- 
nual appropriation bills which this body 
wil be considering during the next few 
weeks. Mr. President, the true test of 
fiscal responsibility will come with the 
passage of these bills, and that test begins 
today. Each and every one of you can 
assist us by showing restraint so we can 
meet the fiscal goals we have set for 
ourselves. If not, everything we have done 
so far in this Congress will be for naught 
and we may as well abandon the congres- 
sional budget process. I think that would 
be a drastic mistake. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
table comparing appropriations recom- 
mended in the bill with those of the pre- 
ceding fiscal year and with the House 
allowances and budget estimates. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the REconp, as 
follows: 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY FOR FISCAL YEAR 1981 AND BUDGET ESTIMATES AND AMOUNTS RECOMMENDED IN THE BILL FOR FISCAL YEAR 


Item 


TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
LAND AND WATER RESOURCES 
Bureau of Land Management 


Management of lands and resources 

Acquisition, construction, and maintenance. _ 

Land acquisition 

General administration... - 

Payments in lieu of taxes... ccce ll ..... 

Oregon and California grant lands (indefinite, appro- 
priation of receipts). 

Range improvements (indefinite, appropriation of 
receipts) 

Service charges, deposits, and forfeitures (indefinite, 
special fund) 

Miscellaneous trust funds (indefinite). 


Total, Bureau of Land Management 
Office of Water Research and Technology 
Salaries and expenses 
Office of Water Policy 
Salaries and expenses 
Total, Land and Water Re'ources 
FISH AND WILDLIFE AND PARKS 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
Resource management 
Construction and anadromous fish 
National Wildlife Refuge Fund.._.........-...--.--- 
Migratory bird conservation account (definite, repay- 
able advance) 
Land acquisition 
General administration... 


Total, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. ........ 


1981 appropriation 


406, 730, 000 
1 000 


605, 198, 000 —28, 934, 000 


24, 585,000 ____ 


629, 783, 000 


1982 
{Amounts in dollars] 


Comm 


Budget estimate House allowance 


374, 631, 000 295, 789, 000 
13 000 20, 000 


103, 000, 000 
57, 500, 000 
13, 500, 000 

9, 600, 000 


54, 988, 000 
13, 500, 000 
m nn ngg 
517, 269, 000 470,872, 000 


9, 755, 000 


10, 118, 000 


586, 382, 000 +105, 755, 000 


517, 269, 000 480, 627, 000 


recommendation 1981 appropriation 


377, 531, 000 


i" Increase (+) or decrease (—) compared with— 
ee 


Budget estimate House allowance 


—29, 199, 000 
—9, 123, 000 
+2, 300, 000 


+2, ee 000 
+1, 933, 000 
` 60,000,000 


-+ (81, 742, 000 
1, 163, 000 

A 638 000 
+105; 000, 000 


—24, 585, 000 


+10, 118, 000 
—43, 401, 000 


+10, 118, 000 
+69, 113, 000 


+10, 118, 000 


233, 430, 000 


1, 250, 000 


237, 489, 000 


ü Ü 


—41, 088, 000 +7, 510, 000 —27, 718, 000 


National Park Service 


Operation of the national park system. . 

National recreation and preservation... 

Urban park and recreation fund. 

Land and Water Conservation Fund (indefinite). 
,.. (Increase in limitation) 

Historic preservation fund... 


Construction (trust fund) (rescission). ` 

Land acquisition and State assistance... ....... 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Perform 

Park restoration and improvement 

General administration 


Total, National Park Service 


826, 522, 000 


485, 487, 000 
13, 088, 000 


100, 468, 000 
4, 315, 000 


822, 213, 000 869, 714, 


Total, Fish and Wildlife and Parks 


1, 105, 099, 000 


541, 382, 000 
12, 688, 000 


+82, 341, 000 


+55, 895, 000 
—3, 292, 000 —400, 000 
000 


+13, 776, 000 
—400, 000 


176, 108, 000 
4, 315, 000 


—105, 000, 000 ...... 


— 31, 465, 000 
+47, 501, 000 


000 +43, 192, 000 +161, 449, 000 


938,244,000 1,087, 420, 000 


1, 107, 203, 000 


+2, 104, 000 +168, 959, 000 


+19, 783, 000 
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1981 appropriation Budget estimate House allowance 


ENERGY AND MINERALS 
Geological Survey 
Surveys, investigations, and research 516, 201, 000 529, 527, 000 
Exploration of national petroleum reserve in Alaska 107, 001, 000 600, 
Digital cartography 6, 034, 000 


Total, Geological Survey......-.---..--_------ 538, 161, 000 


535, 561, 000 
2, 600, 


623, 202, 000 
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Committee 


recommendation 1981 appropriation 
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Increase (+) or decrease (—) compared with— 


Budget estimate House allowance 


+13, 668, 000 


—104, 401, 000 


—90, 733, 000 —5, 692, 000 


Bureau of Mines 


Mines and minerals 142, 319, 000 141, 910, 000 


+9, 220, 000 +9, 629, 000 +8, 079, 000 


Office of Surface Mining Reclamation and 
Enforcement 


Regulation and technology. 
Abandoned mine reclamation fund (definite, trust fund). 


Total, Office of Surface Mining Reclamation and 


Entorcpment uuu LL l S. 172, 164, 000 


114, 227, 000 


178, 645, 000 


—25, 261, 000 
+31, 742, 000 


—150, 000 


—1, 615, 000 
—1, 000, 000 


—1, 000, 000 


+6, 481, 000 —1, 150, 000 —2, 615, 000 


Total, Energy and Minerals_.......--.-------- 937, 685, 000 


862, 653, 000 


—75, 032, 000 


+2, 787, 000 —228, 000 


INDIAN AFFAIRS 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Operation of Indian Programs___........-...-----.-- 
Construction... .- 


Road construction... 
General administration. . . 


(14, 770, 000) 
(27, 630, 000) 
1, 007, 431, 000 


(14, 770, 000) 
(27, 630, 000) 
1, 050, 326, 000 


Revolving fund for loans (limitation on direct 
Indian loan guaranty and insurance fund (limitation on 
guaranteed loans 


Total, Bureau of Indian Affairs. 


830, 972, 581 
77, 717, 000 
50, 816, 810 


(14, 770, 000) 
(27, 630, 000) 
987, 506, 391 


—7, 167, 419 
—22, 465, 000 
+2, 191, 810 


+-7, 975, 581 
—28, 225, 000 
+324, 810 


+33, 577, 581 


TEZ 016, 810 
—63, 512, 000 


— 81, 500, 000 
(+14, 770, 000)... 
(4-27, 630, 000)... 


—138, 940, 609 —19, 924, 609 —62, 819, 609 


Rangeland improvements (special fund, indefinite). . __ 6, 500, 000 6, 500, 000 
Miscellaneous trust funds 90, 000 90, 000 


Total, Forest Service. 1, 652, 447, 000 1, 701, 395, 000 


7, 500, 000 
90, 000 


1, 645, 437, 000 


DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 


Alternative fuels production (rescission) —1, 175, 000, 000 
Fossil energy research and development.. 659, 917, 000 
Fossil energy construction 333, 900, 000 
Naval petroleum and oil shale reserves... 216, 313, 000 
Energy conservation 711, 675, 000 
ú imitation on guaranteed loans) 

Economic regulation... -------- 165, 712, 000 

2, 790, 507, bn 


° 


463, 750, 000 
"922, 023, 000° 
203, 890, 000 


28 


238 


Strategic petroleum reserve 

Energy Information Administration 

Biomass Energy Development: 
(Limitation on direct loans 
(Limitation on guaranteed 


Š 
efi! El 

E 
888. 8i 


88 


aU s 


Total, Department of Energy 


+700, 000 
+90, 000 


—52, 959, 000 


+1, 175, 000, 000 
—227, 927, 000 
, 000 


—31, 760, 000 
000 


^ 2-6, 150, 000 4440, 000 
—581, 335, 000 —73, 550, 000 


š 
E 
88 


—3,768,059,000 —3, 304, 905, 000 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 

Energy security reserve (rescission)... 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN RESOURCES 
Health Services Administration 


795, 000 


606, 795, 629, 484, 000 
83, 053, 000 


46, 739, 000 
676, 223, 000 


626, 819, 000 
8, 100, 000 


Total, Indian health 634, 919, 000 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Office of Elementary and Secondary Education 
Indian education 82, 096, 000 


NAVAJO AND HOPI INDIAN RELOCATION 
COMMISSION 


Salaries and expenses 2, 737, 000 15, 061, 000 15, 051, 000 


4, 981, 000 


+16, 274, 000 —3, 750, 000 —6, 415, 000 
—36, 436, 000 4-38, 517, 000 —122, 000 


—20, 162, 000 +34, 767, 000 —6, 537, 000 


+2, 244, 000 —10, 070, 000 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


Salaries and expenses 
Museum programs and ri 
foreign currency program) 
Construction and improvements, National Zoological 


122, 478, 000 135, 086, 000 
3, 650, 000 5,500, 000 

Park 3, 290, 000 7, 150, 000 
Restoration and renovation of buildings. - 7, 539, 000 7, 500, 000 
Construction. 5, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 


141, 957, 000 156, 236, 000 


136, 374, 000 
4, 500, 000 
1, 150, 000 

500, 
1, 000, 000 

151, 524, 000 


132, 106, 000 
5, 250, 000 
1, 650, 000 

500, 


147, 506, 000 


A 


+9, 628, 000 
+1, 600, 000 
—1, 640, 000 

—39, 000 
+5, 549, 000 


—8, 730, 000 —4, 018, 000 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY FOR FISCAL YEAR 1981 AND BUDGET ESTIMATES AND AMOUNTS RECOMMENDED IN THE BILL FOR FISCAL YEAR 


Item 


Salaries and expenses, National Gallery of Art 
Salaries and expenses, Woodrow Wilson International 
Center for Scholars 


1981 appropriation 


1982— Continued 
[Amounts in dollars] 


Budget estimate House allowance 


24, 651, 000 
1, 830, 000 
168, 438, 000 


32, 777, 000 
2, 260, 000 
191, 273, 000 


31, 777, 000 
2, 260, 000 
185, 561, 000 


Committee 


recommendation 1981 appropriation 


30, 067, 000 
1, 903, 000 
179, 476, 000 


Increase (+) or decrease (—) compared with— 


Budget estimate House allowance 


+5, 416, 000 
+73, 000 
+11, 038, 000 


—2, 710, 000 
—357, 000 
—11, 797, 000 


—1,710, 000 
—357, 000 
—6, 085, 000 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION ON THE ARTS AND THE 
HUMANITIES 


National Endowment for the Arts 


Salaries and expenses 
Administrative expenses 


Subtota eae 
Matching sce (indefinite). - 


Total, National Endowment for the Arts. . 


114, 195, 000 57, 835, 000 113, 635, 000 
1, 900, 000 12, 665, 000 11, 365, 000 


126, 095, 000 70, 500, 000 125, 000, 000 
32, 700, 000 17, 500, 000 32, 500, 000 


158, 795, 000 88, 000, 000 157, 500, 000 


79, 035, 000 
10, 265, 000 


89, 300, 000 
30, 000, 000 


119, 300, 000 


—35, 160, 000 +21, 200, 000 
—1, 635, 000 —2, 400, 000 —1, 100, 000 


—36, 795, 000 +18, 800, 000 —35, 700, 000 
—2, 700, 000 4-12, 500, 000 —2, 500, 000 


=% 495, 0n 4-32, 300, 000 —38, 200, 000 


—34, 600, 000 


National Endowment for the Humanities 


Salaries and expenses 
Administrative expenses... ...........--.---..----- 


Subtotal... 
Matching grants indefinite)... 


Total, National Endowment for the Humanities. . 


106, 522, 000 
11, 277, 000 


117, 799, 000 
000 


59, 000, 000 
11, 000, 000 


70, 000, 000 
15, 000, 000 


85, 000, 000 


100, 087, 000 
12, 000, 000 


112, 087, 000 
31, 974, 000 


151, 299, 000 144, 061, 000 


Institute of Museum Services 


Total, National Foundation on the Arts and the 
Humanities 


COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 
Salaries and expenses 
ADVISORY COUNCIL ON HISTORIC PRESERVATION 
Salaries and expenses. 

NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION 
Salaries and expenses._............-.......-----.-. 
FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION 


Salaries and expenses 
PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


Salaries and expenses. 
Land acquisition and development fund (borrowing 
authority). 


Total, Pennsylvania Avenue Development 
Qui s so oe iS is M caes Pac qe 


FEDERAL INSPECTOR FOR THE ALASKA GAS PIPELINE 

Permitting and enforcement _...-.-...---.-.-------- 
HOLOCAUST MEMORIAL COUNCIL 

Salaries and expenses 


Total, title II, new budget (obligational) au- 
thority, related agencies... ..........-.-..- 
Consisting of : 
Appropriations 
Definite appropriations. 
Indefinite appropriations 
Borrowing authority 


TA 


—29, 522, 000 —23, 087, 000 
—277, 000 —— —1, 000, 000 


+18, 000,000 — —24,087,000- 
+10, 700, 000 6, 274, 000 


+28, 700, 000 —30, 361, 000 


—29, 799, 000 
—7, 800, 000 


—37, 599, 000 


12, 857, 000 220,000 14, 420, 000 


322, 951, 000 173, 220, 000 315, 981, 000 


—4, 457, 000 +8, 180, 000 —6, 020, 000 


—81, 551, 000 +68, 180, 000 —74, 581, 000 


298, 000 173, 000 
1, 590, 000 


2, 400, 000 


+5, 000 +130, 000 ................—- 


4-42, 000 DUO Lula 


—39, 000 —20, 000 —10, 000 


2, 340, 000 2, 340, 000 


2, 500, 000 
14, 200, 000 


, 000, 000 2, 500, 000 
14, 169, 000 14, 200, 000 


31, 612, 000 19, 040, 000 19, 040, 000 


2, 340, 000 


2, 500, 000 
14, 200, 000 


19, 040, 000 


36, 568, 000 28, 568, 000 


800, 000 800, 000 


28, 568, 000 


770, 000 


+7, 530, 000 —8,000,000 .................- 


+48, 000 —30, 000 —30, 000 


6, 345, 681, 000 7, 662, 094, 000 7, 419, 108, 000 


7, 416, 608, 000 
7, 344, 553, 000 
72, 055, 000 

, 000 


3, 959, 932, 000 


3, 969, 932, 000 


—2, 385, 749,000 —3, 702,162,000 — —3, 459, 176, 000 


—2, 360, 749, 000 
—2, 370, 330, 000 
+2, 581, 000 
—12, 500, 000 


—3, 689, 662, 000 
—3, 733, 362, 000 
+36, 700, 000 


—3, 446, 676, 000 
—3, 458, 402, 000 
+4, 726, 000 


RECAPITULATION 
Ton; 1 new budget (obligational) authority, all 


Consisting of: 
Appropriations... 
Definite appropriations... 
Indefinite appropriations. 
Borrowing authority. 
(Limitation on direct loans) 
(Limitation on guaranteed loans). 


10,419,555, 000 — 11,216,620,000 11,139,727, 000 


10, 404, 555, 000 11,214,120,000 11,137,227, 000 
(9,924,526, 000) (11,062,334, 000) (10, 958, 584, 000) 
(380, 893, 000) (50, 081, 000) (82, 055, 000) 
500, 000 000 


, 500, 2, 500, 
(94, 770, 000) (14, 770, 000) 
, 630, 000) (27, 630, 000) 


7,747, 174, 391 


7,757, 174, 391 
(7, 556, 687, 391) 
(74, 281, 000) 

2, 500,.000 


(14, 770, 000) 
(27, 630, 000) 


—2,672,380,609 —3, 469,445,609 — —3, 392, 552, 609 


—2, 647, 380,609 —3, 456, 945, 609 — —3, 380, 052, 609 
c al 874, 609) (—3, 505, 646, 609) (—3, 401, 896, 609) 
(—306, 3 612, 14 (+24, 200, 000) (-8 774,000) 


(+14, 770,000) — (—80, 000, 000). 
(4-27,630,000) — (—72, 000, 000)... 
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Item 


TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Bureau of Land Management... 
Office of Water Research and Technology. 
Office of Water Polic: 


National Park Service. 
Geological Survey... _ 
Bureau of Mines... 


Office of Surface Mining Reclamation and Enforcement. 


Bureau of Indian Affai 
Territorial Affairs 

Office of the Solicitor. 
Office of the Secretary___ 


Total, Title I—Department of the Interior... _ 


TITLE II—RELATED AGENCIES 


Forest Service 

Department of Energy 

Energy Security Reserve. 

Indian Health. ___. 

Indian Education. _ 

Navajo and Hopi Indian | Relocation Commissio: 
Smithsonian........... 

Nation al Gallery of Art - 

Woodrow Wilson International Center for Scholars. 
National Endowment for the Arts 

National Endowment for the Humanities 
Institute of Museum Services... ` 
Commission of Fine Arts... 

Advisory Council on Historic Preservation 
National Capital Planning Commission 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial Commission. . 
Pennsylvania Avenue Development Corporation. 
Federal Inspector for the Alaska Gas Pipeline... 
Holocaust Memorial Council 


Total, Title !I—Related Agencies. 
Grand total 
Total mandatory and discretionary. . . __ 
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1981 appropriation 


605, 198, 000 
24, 585, 000 


85, 016, 000 
4, 073, 874, 000 


Budget estimate 


517, 269, 000 


, 667, 000 
58, 695, 000 
3, 554, 526, 000 


House allowance 


470, 872, 000 
000 


50, 964, 000 
3,720, 619, 000 


1, 698, 396, 000 
3, 793, 441, 000 
—469, 
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Increase (--) or decrease (—) compared with— 


Com: 
aoaaa us 1981 appropriation 


576, 264, 000 


10, 118, 000 
237, 489, 000 


3,787, 242, 391 


—28, 934, 000 
—24, 585, 000 
Ho, us 000 


Budget estimate 


+58, 995, 000 


4-232, 716, 391 


House allowance 


+66, 623, 391 


1,652, 447, 000 


Eus 
gus 


w 
P2. 
Nu 


ZsERSESE 
822238388333333 


S28 


gu 
Sg 


7, 662, 094, 000 


1, 701, 395, 000 
4, 390, 057, 000 


7, 419, 108, 000 


1, 645, 437, 000 
1, 085, 152, 000 


2$ | 


388885 
2233383833383338 


BEER 


SRÓE 


“° 
PIT 
3 


So 
wno 
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3, 959, 932, 000 


—12, 572, 000 
4-7, 530, 000 
4-48, 000 


—2, 385, 749, 000 


—7, 010, 000 
—3, 768, 059, 000 


34,767,000 “6, 537, 000 


—3, 702, 162, 000 


—3, 459, 176, 000 


11, 216, 620, 000 


11, 139, 727, 000 


7, 747, 174, 391 


—2, 672, 380, 609 


— 3, 469, 445, 609 


—3, 392, 552, 609 


10, 419, 555, 000 


11, 216, 620, 000 


11, 139, 727, 000 


7, 759, 674, 391 


—2, 659, 880, 609 


—3, 456, n 609 


—3, 380, 052, 609 


Mandatory 
Discretionary 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, let me 
at this time also take the opportunity to 
suggest one other problem that this com- 
mittee has faced: 

We were prepared to report the bill 
and did so prior to the August recess. The 
schedule at that time did not permit us 
to come to the floor with the bill for floor 
consideration before the August recess. 

It is now history with which everyone 
is familiar, but during the period follow- 
ing our recess in early August the eco- 
nomic assumptions have been ques- 
tioned, the economic predictions have 
been discussed, and the concern for the 
future movement of budgetary balances 
has increased. The financial markets 
have not responded as quickly and 
readily as many had hoped. Interest 
rates remain abnormally high. The 
spread between the rate of infiation and 
the rate of prime interest rates has in- 
creased rather than diminished, and has 
led to what has become widely discussed 
as the second round of budget cutting 
that followed in September. We have had 
the requests for these cuts submitted to 
Congress and to the Appropriations 
Committee. 

The full Appropriations Committee 
has requested that this subcommittee 
and this appropriations bill accommo- 
date about $100 million in further budget 
outlay reductions. 

We have tried to accommodate those 
requests and have been working for the 
last several weeks trying to get the data 
from the administration, both from the 
administrative agencies and from the 

. Office of Management and Budget to 
sustain and support the cut requests. 

Yesterday the Appropriations Com- 
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mittee met to deal with some further 
budget cuts that were entailed in matters 
still pending before that committee, but 
this bill had already been reported and 
was not pending before the committee. 
Further, we had not had an opportunity 
for a subcommittee meeting prior to that 
time and did not feel it appropriate or 
wise to attempt to take further cuts to 
the committee for the ratification by the 
Appropriations Committee so that they 
might be adopted on the floor as com- 
mittee modifications. 

This morning we had a meeting of the 
subcommittee and went through the list 
of recommendations which have peen 
made by the staff and approved by my- 
self which total approximately $165 mil- 
lion in budget authority and $116 million 
in budget outlay reductions. 

There was sparse attendance at this 
subcommittee meeting, and I did not 
think it was appropriate to ask that 
those recommendations as presented to 
the subcommittee and acquiesced to by 
the subcommittee members should be 
brought to the floor as subcommittee 
recommendations. And there was, of 
course, no opportunity to run those rec- 
ommendations from subcommittee 
through the full committee to be ready 
for consideration here today as Appro- 
priations Committee recommendations. 

It would be my hope, however, that 
either today or on Monday those recom- 
mendations thus cleared through the 
subcommittee in response to the full 
committee's request would be treated en 
bloc, included in the bill, and then treat- 
ed as original text for the purpose of 
further amendment just as they would 
have been in the ordinary procedures 
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followed by the subcommittee and the 
full committee in presenting a bill to the 
floor. 

I am advised that not all Members 
have had the opportunity, of course, to 
see what that list is. Certainly, not every 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee has, let alone every Member of the 
full Senate. There may be an objection 
to that process. It will be my intention 
at the very least to include those pro- 
posals in the Recor today even if they 
are not adopted, so that all Members 
of the Senate may have notice of what 
is pending before the Senate so that on 
Monday no one is taken by surprise as 
to what is suggested by the subcommittee 
in order to meet the new budgetary goals 
which have been established and adopted 
by the Appropriations Committee. 

At the appropriate time, I will send 
those to the desk so that they may be 
printed, if indeed we have not by that 
time arrived at the point of a unanimous 
consent to accept these en bloc so that 
they may be treated in the nature of 
original text for the purpose of further 
amendment. 

Mr. President, it is my hope that all 
Members and their staffs will analyze 
carefully this latest group of further 
budgetary reductions occasioned by the 
budgetary strictures that face all of us 
so that they may consider the wisdom 
or lack of wisdom in the suggestion, and 
also whether or not they think there are 
other alternatives. If they desire to sub- 
stitute a different cut for something that 
has occurred here, please be prepared 
to do so. 

But I wish to again reiterate what I 
said in my opening statement with re- 
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spect to the bill, that it is extremely 
tight. It is already against ceilings, ceil- 
ings that have been adopted by vote of 
the entire Congress and imposed upon 
us by the Appropriations Committee in 
dealing with the further budgetary cuts 
proposed in September. We have in some 
instances accepted administration re- 
quests, and in other instances we have 
rejected them. In many we have modified 
them. But at least all members of the 
committee should be aware that this is 
the process which we hope to be able to 
follow. These are the cuts we have iden- 
tifled as being the proper budgetary ad- 
justments to make to meet the targets 
that have been established for us for this 
particular piece of legislation. 

Mr. President, I would be happy to 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana for 
whatever statement he wishes to make 
at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, the 
subcommittee dealt at some length with 
this bill, and I support H.R. 4035 as re- 
ported from the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. 

I particularly want to mention my 
strong support for several recommenda- 
tions the committee made, The first has 
to do with the land and water conserva- 
tion fund which will provide money for 
both the States under the Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation program, providing 50- 
50 matching fund money for the State, 
and also provide Federal park money 
which is so vital at a time when poten- 
tial park areas are escalating in price 
more rapidly than inflation, and when 
Federal park visits were at an alltime 
high—as I recall there were 300 million 
park visits last year—and at a time when 
there remain large amounts of unpur- 
chased property which have been desig- 
nated as part of national parks. That 
amendment will do a great deal toward 
helping provide an answer to that prob- 
lem. 

Under the leadership of our distin- 
guished subcommittee and committee 
chairmen, the senior Senator from Idaho 
and the senior Senator from Oregon, the 
committee made a number of very tough 
choices. Not only did we stay within the 
subcommittee's budget authority 302(a) 
allocation, but we are under our outlay 
allocation by over $700 million. 

The programs funded under this bill 
are some of the most popular programs 
with some of the most persuasive and ar- 
ticulate supporters around. Nonetheless, 
the hard choices we had to make were 
made and I commend the subcommittee 
chairman for the vigorous leadership he 
exercised in the process. 

I particularly want to mention my 
Strong support for several recommenda- 
tions the committee made. 

First, I am especially pleased that the 
committee recommended some modest 
funding for Federal and State land ac- 
quisition programs under the LWCF, 
consistent with the authorized ceiling 
adopted for these programs in Public 
Law 97-25, the Omnibus Reconciliation 
Act of 1981. By a bipartisan vote, the 
committee wisely decided to provide a 
steady, albeit reduced, flow of money for 
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these programs which will enable us to 
protect the most threatened tracts and 
exercise purchase options in which we 
have already made substantial Federal 
commitments. 

Postponing these purchases would 
have increased future costs since land 
escalation rates average 15 percent per 
year. For example, delaying purchases 
along the Appalachian Trail this year 
would result in at least $1 million in ad- 
ditional costs for the same acreage next 
year. Moreover, if no funds were pro- 
vided this year, some tracts would be 
lost altogether. 

The committee amendment will also 
severely cut back, but not terminate, 
the State-local grant program which is 
one of the most successful examples of 
creative federalism we have around. 
Federal grant dollars are matched 1 to 1 
by the States and act as “seed money” 
since State and local governments as- 
sume all O. & M. costs for areas acquired 
with these funds. 

I am concerned, however, about the 
ominous signals I hear about potential 
impoundments, rescissions and deferrals, 
possibly including the land and water 
program and many others. In fiscal years 
1980 and 1981, the land and water con- 
servation fund was subject to lengthy 
midyear delays while the administra- 
tion and the Congress debated rescission 
proposals. In both instances the Con- 
gress disagreed, in whole or part, with 
the administration’s recommendations. 

Thus, I hope that we can today agree 
that those funds ultimately appropriated 
by the Congress from the land and water 
conservation fund, for both State and 
Federal purposes, will be made available 
to the States and the Federal agencies 
within a reasonable period of time. I 
expect, for instance, that not more than 
30 days will elapse between the time 
the bill is signed into law and the certifi- 
cation memorandum to the respective 
Governors apportioning State funds is 
approved. 

Second, I believe the committee made 
a prudent decision in providing badly 
needed funds for needed repairs and re- 
habilitation projects in our national 
parks, many of which are needed to pro- 
tect the health and safety of visitors. 
Park visits have increased sharply this 
summer—up almost 10 percent nation- 
wide over last year—throughout all re- 
gions of the country. Wear and tear on 
these fragile resources has increased 
proportionately and these funds are 
critical to preventing serious further and 
in some cases permanent deterioration. 

We also cut deeply into funding for 
historic preservation, Mr. President, but 
provided sufficient funds for federally 
required functions to be performed by 
the States. Within the small amount 
provided, which is about 50 percent less 
than the fiscal year 1980 appropriation, 
funds will be available to the States to 
continue to process nominations to the 
National Register and to certify proper- 
ties as eligible for tax incentives, the 
cornerstone of this administration’s 
preservation policy. 

If we failed to provide this funding, 
these responsibilities, which we have 
delegated to the States, would likely fall 
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by the wayside. I believe the commit- 
tee's recommendation is responsible, Mr. 
President, and will prevent a severe and 
perhaps irreparable blow to this pro- 
gram and the tax basis on which cur- 
rent policy is relying. 

I particularly want to compliment the 
chairman for the fine tuning he applied 
to the budget needs of the territories of 
the United States. The distinguished 
Senator and I have worked closely over 
the last 8% years on the Energy Com- 
mittee in developing a bipartisan and in 
my view fair policy toward these areas. 
I am especially pleased that funds were 
provided to repair the unsafe, seriously 
deteriorated hospital on Truk, the most 
populous area in the Trust Territory, and 
to begin A. & E. work for a new hospital 
in Palau, whose residents currently must 
use à 30-year-old facility which the Navy 
believes is a serious fire hazard. We have 
& special responsibility to these people 
dating from 1947 and certainly adequate 
health care facilities are key to exercis- 
ing this duty fully. 

The committee also made a number of 
judicious recommendations for many 
programs which have been instrumental 
in helping us to reduce our dependence— 
by almost 20 percent last year—on for- 
eign oil, a dependence which resulted in 
payments of $60 billion to other coun- 
iries in 1979. Included among these rec- 
ommendations are continuation of the 
solvent refined coal (SRC)I demonstra- 
tion facility with funds deferred from 
fiscal year 1981, continuing the residen- 
tial conservation service programs, 
EPCA grants and ECPA grants. 

In addition, sufficient funds were pro- 
vided to the Department of Energy to 
weatherize approximately 125,000 of the 
estimated 14 million potentially eligible 
homes in fiscal year 1982. This program, 
which is targeted to the most needy, has 
been critical to our efforts to reduce 
energy consumption. Moreover, CBO re- 
cently calculated that with constant 
energy costs the payback period for these 
investments is less than 6 years. 

I am pleased to note that within the 
tight parameters established by Public 
Law 97-35 the committee recommended 
sufficient funding to avoid serious and 
perhaps irreversible setbacks to the cul- 
tural programs sponsored by the Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and Hu- 
manities. These programs have enjoyed 
broad bipartisan support for the past 15 
years and I believe the action we took 
continues this spirit of support for our 
Nation's cultural heritage and develop- 
ment. 

If our economy were in better shape, 
Mr. President, and if our budget situation 
were in better control, I personally would 
prefer to fund many of these programs 
at higher levels. However, these are 
&ustere times and I believe the commit- 
tee’s action is responsive to this need 
while remaining responsible to the na- 
tional needs these programs represent. 

In sum, Mr. President, with bipartisan 
support and cooperation the committee 
has reported a responsible and respon- 
sive bil Our outlay recommendations 
were over $700 million below the sub- 
committee's allocation in fiscal year 1982. 
We made some tough decisions, but I 
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eve that the Senate will find, after a 
aioe review, that this is a A bill and 

urge the Senate to approve iv. 

: Mr. President, since the committee has 
dealt with this issue, the chairman, as he 
just described, has come up with a de- 
tailed and rather extensive set of pro- 

cuts. We fully recognize that in 
the spirit of budget stringency and the 
need to attempt to get the size of the 
budget down, recognizing, of course, that 
we cannot balance this year due to the 
extraordinarily large size of the tax cut, 
but at least in order to chip away at the 
size of the increase in the deficit we have 
all got to do our part in our various 
budgets, to give blood, as it were, in the 
national good and, speaking for the mi- 
nority, Mr. President, we are willing to 
do our part. 

We, of course, cannot say at this point, 
having just been given this rather exten- 
sive set of cuts, how we will respond to 
those, as I am sure the 
chairman understands. 

I would suggest that the materials be 
printed in the RECORD, as they will be, 
and we will very carefully go over those 
over the weekend. Other Senators will 
have an opportunity to take a look at 
those over the weekend, and I hope that 
in the strong spirit of bipartisanship, 
which this committee has always shown, 
that we can come up with a mutually 
agreed upon set of cuts and mutually 
agreed upon approach on this bill. 

I wil pledge to the distinguished 
chairman that I will do that and we will 
attempt to expedite that just as quickly 
as possible. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Louisiana for his 
statement and the cooperation that has 
indeed been evidenced throughout the 
difficult task of dealing with literally 
hundreds of items with which we have 
to deal in this particular appropriation. 
It is an exceedingly onerous task to go 
through them point by point, piece by 
piece, as we have to do, and it has been 
a joint effort, and I appreciate that. 

Mr. President, in view of the state- 
ment which has been made on the rec- 
ord by the Senator from Louisiana with 
respect to these individual further re- 
ductions or adjustments in the budget, 
I will submit those for printing in the 
Recorp, and I send a block of amend- 
ments to the desk and ask that they be 
printed in the Recorp and held at the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


Mr. McCLURE, Mr. President, I am 
submitting two amendments to the ap- 
propriation accounts for the Bureau of 
Land Management. The first would re- 
duce the funds available for the manage- 
ment of lands and resources by $9.9 mil- 
lion to be derived from coal leasing 
(minus $5 million); oil and gas leasing 
(minus $400,000); planning and data 
management (minus $1.5 million); and 
mm administration (minus $3 mil- 

on). 


We have been assured by BLM that 
these reductions can be accommodated 
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without reducing outputs scheduled for 
fiscal year 1982 and beyond. Part of the 
savings will be achieved through more 
efficient operations and the remainder by 
reducing the amount of data collected by 
the Bureau prior to initiation of leasing 
activities. 

The other amendment would reduce 
the acquisition, construction, and 
maintenance account by $475,000. This 
would bring personnel and related tosts 
for the survey and design staff into line 
with the level of operations proposed for 
the construction program. As this reduc- 
tion has been included in the House bill, 
adoption of this amendment will delete 
one item from the conference considera- 
tion. 

The amendments follow: 

AMENDMENT No. 594 

On page 2, line 18, delete ''$12,845,000" and 

insert in lieu thereof ''$12,370,000". 
AMENDMENT No. 595 

On page 2, line 13, delete “$377,531,000" 

and insert in lieu thereof '"$367,631,000". 
OFFICE OF WATER POLICY 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, this 
amendment would reduce budget au- 
thority for the Office of Water Policy by 
$3,245,000 and budget outlays by ap- 
proximately $748,000. The effect of this 
amendment is to provide no fiscal 1982 
funding for specific research through 
the Office of Water Policy for water re- 
use, conservation, and the special project 
categories. These three accounts had 
been funded by earlier committee action 
at $1,953,000, $550,000, and $500,000, 
respectively, although no funding for 
these activities had been requested in the 
President's March budget. 

Through application of the fiscal year 
1981 deferral of $2,745,000 to the State 
water R. & D. institute program—pro- 
viding that account with some $6,210,- 
000—the Department of the Interior in- 
forms us that much of the work being 
conducted under the three zeroed ac- 
counts will be maintained. This is par- 
ticularly true of work in the conserva- 
tion and special project categories, the 
latter of which emphasizes work in the 
brackish water field. 

The amendment follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 596 

On page 8, line 21, delete ''$10,118,000" 

and insert in lieu thereof “$6,873,000”. 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, this 
amendment reduces funds available for 
the Fish and Wildlife Service by $2,700,- 
000. It has four components: 

Biological Services. 

Migratory Bird Research 

Mammals and Non-Migratory 
Bird Research 


Interpretation and Recreation.  —1, 000,000 


—2, 700, 000 


These activities were selected from the 
administration’s proposals, except that 
none of these reductions will result in 
field station or research station closures. 

The biological services reduction is 
targeted at technical assistance activities 
relating to instream flow issues. 

The two proposed research reductions 
will mean that lower priority research 
work will be deferred or canceled. The 
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mammal and nonmigratory bird research 
program will still have a small increase 
over 1981 appropriations. 

The recreation reduction proposed will 
mean that some refuge recreation and 
interpretive activities will be deferred 
into future years. 

These are the only reductions pro- 
posed for the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

The amendment follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 597 

On page 9, line 13, delete “$221,628,000” and 

insert in lieu thereof '$219,328,000". 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, this 
amendment provides an additional $25,- 
000 within funds otherwise available to 
the Fish and Wildlife Service to use for 
emergency and routine enforcement ac- 
tivities. This does not increase the total 
of the appropriation. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service has been 
conducting several very successful un- 
dercover operations focusing on illegal 
trading in endangered species. This 
amendment will help insure that this 
work can be continued in fiscal year 1982. 

The amendment follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 598 

On page 11, line 13, linetype “$75,000” and 

insert '$100,000" immediately after. 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I am 
submitting two amendments affecting 
the National Park Service appropriation. 
The first would reduce funding for the 
operation of the national park system 
by $10.4 million, $400,000 of which is 
from general administration and the 
balance from park maintenance. 

The general administration reduction 
is in line with the House allowance and 
is part of & servicewide reduction in 
travel. 

The park maintenance reduction 
merely slows the rate of increase in this 
activity. The fiscal 1981 funding level was 
$188.7 million. Even with this $10 mil- 
lion reduction, the fiscal year 1982 level 
would be $230.9 million. This proposal 
will not adversely affect the health and 
safety components of the planned pro- 
gram, but rather will be taken from re- 
habilitation projects and increases re- 
quested for cyclic maintenance, 

The second amendment would reduce 
the committee allowance for construc- 
tion by $20,000,000, leaving an increase 
over the fiscal year 1981 level of $44,- 
178,000. The revised funding level would 
permit projects directly related to health 
and safety to continue. The reduction is 
targeted at major rehabilitation and re- 
pair projects. 

The amendments follow: 

AMENDMENT No. 599 

On page 12, line 14, delete “$541,382,000" 

and insert in lieu thereof “$530,982,000". 
AMENDMENT No, 600 

On page 14, line 7, delete “$108,721,000" 

and insert in lieu thereof “$88,721,000”. 
U.S, GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, this 
amendment will reduce budget authority 
for the U.S. Geological Survey by some 
$26,166,000 and outlays by some $2,336,- 
048. This reduction in budget authority 
represents just a 5-percent trimming 
from the account as originally passed by 
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the full Appropriations Committee and, 
for the most part, will only delay activi- 
ties at USGS rather than phase them out 
altogether. The ground water recharge 
program is the only account that will 
be zeroed, but the Department assures 
us that much of the information pro- 
vided under this program will be pro- 
vided by other USGS programs. k 

Specifically, this amendment provides 
for reductions in the following accounts: 
Data collection and analysis (—$1,000,- 
000); regional aquifer system, analy- 
sis (—$2,300,000) ; improved instrumen- 
tation (—$1,000,000) ; ground water re- 
charge (—$1,430,000); coal hydrology 
(—$1,951,000); oil shale hydrology 
(—$1,500,0000; volcano hazards (—$5,- 
000,0000; coal resource evaluation 
(—$250,000); other energy—conserva- 
tion of lands and resources (—$252,000) ; 
royalty management (—$5,000,000); 
Federal and Indian lands nonenergy 
minerals (—$296,000) environmental af- 
fairs (—$2,553,000) ; land resources data 
applications (—$1,733,000); general ad- 
ministration (—$470,000) ; and facilities 
(—$1,431,000) . 

The amendment follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 601 

On page 17, line 2, delete ''$529,869,000"' 

and insert in lieu thereof “$503,703,000". 
EXPLORATION OF NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
RESERVE IN ALASKA 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, this 
amendment simply reduces budget au- 
thority for exploration of national pe- 
troleum reserve in Alaska by some $312,- 
000 and outlays by $264,000. This reduc- 
tion, however, wil not reduce the on- 
going Barrow area gas operation, as the 
Department intends to use unexpected 
carryover funds to make up the short- 
fall. As my colleagues may recall, the 
Congress recently made the decision to 
get the Government out of the drilling 
business on the petroleum reserve, thus 
reducing the budget for that activity 
from $175 million in fiscal year 1980 to 
Just $2.6 million in fiscal year 1982. 

The amendment follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 602 

On page 17, line 12, delete "$2,600,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof ''$2,288,000". 

OFFICE OF SURFACE MINING RECLAMATION AND 
ENFORCEMENT 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, this 
amendment reduces budget authority for 
the Office of Surface Mining by $3,580,- 
000 and reduces outlays by some $1,127,- 
000. Just as in the case of the abandoned 
mine reclamation fund reductions which 
will be proposed, this reduction is made 
possible because the major coal produc- 
ing States will not receive primacy as 
early in fiscal year 1982 as was first pro- 
jected. As a result, this amendment re- 
duces State regulatory grants by $6,450,- 
000 and State primacy programs by 
$230,000. 

However, because the Federal Govern- 
ment will still be responsible for enforce- 
ment of the Surface Mining Act, this 
amendment also increases the inspec- 
tion and enforcement account by 
$3,100,000. 

The amendment follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 603 

On page 19, line 17, delete “$64,418,000” 

and insert in lieu thereof “$60,838,000”. 
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ABANDONED MINE RECLAMATION FUND 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, this 
amendment will reduce budget authority 
for the abandoned mine reclamation 
fund by some $8,892,000, while reducing 
outlays by some $1,538,316. Very simply, 
this reduction is found in State reclama- 
tion program grants (—$8,400,000) and 
executive direction and administration 
(—$492,000), and reflects the fact that 
most of those States that were expected 
to receive primacy in early fiscal year 
1982 will not receive primacy until much 
later in the fiscal year. Until primacy is 
gained, a State reclamation program 
cannot be adopted. The reduction of 
$8,400,000 still leaves some $61,600,000 
in the program, which represents an in- 
crease of some $32,600,000 over fiscal year 
1981. 

The amendment follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 604 

On page 20, line 5, delete '"$114,227,000" 

and insert in lieu thereof “$105,335,000". 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, this 
amendment would reduce budget author- 
ity for the Bureau of Indian Affairs by 
$16,230,000 from that approved by the 
committee. The corresponding outlay 
savings total $10,558,000. Five activities 
are covered by this amendment, two of 
which are administrative accounts. Pro- 
gram management for education would 
be reduced by $1,650,000 and the General 
Management and Facilities Administra- 
tion would be reduced by $10 million. 
These two reductions are in line with the 
September budget revisions. 


Further, the amendment would reduce 
the Johnson-O’Malley program by $2,- 
900,000, or a 10-percent reduction from 
the January budget; $26.3 million, which 
is $6.4 million above the September level. 


A slight reduction of $380,000 would be 
assessed to the postsecondary schools 
operated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
This leaves $8.1 million, which is the 
same as the fiscal 1981 level. 


Last, a reduction of $1.3 million would 
be applied to the school equalization 
formula. The BIA has consistently over- 
estimated enrollment in Federal schools. 
In fiscal year 1981, the overestimate 
amounted to 3,800 students. A reduction 
of $8.1 million is contained in the com- 
mittee reported bill. That reduction, 
however, did not consider the various 
weighting factors that the BIA applies 
to the formula which are based on the 
instructional level, residential programs 
and programs for the learning impaired. 
This additional reduction is the Bureau’s 
estimate of the weighting factor applied 
to the existing committee reduction. 

The amendment follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 605 

On page 21, line 8, delete '"$830,972,581" 
and insert in lieu thereof ''$814,742,581". 

On page 21, line 9, linetype the numeral 
and insert after the numeral “$57,349,000”. 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, this 
amendment would reduce the budget au- 
thority and outlays for the Office of the 
Secretary of the Department of the In- 
terior by $797,000. There are two com- 
ponents to this reduction; $500,000 
would be taken from the committee allo- 
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cation for the grant to the State of 
Alaska which is being made to carry out 
the provisions of the Alaska National 
Interest Lands Conservation Act. With 
the adoption of this amendment, $1,000,- 
000 would be left for the grant which 
the Department assures us will be suf- 
ficient as the agreement with the State 
will not be completed until sometime in 
December. 


Second, I would reduce the amount 
for the minerals policy and research 
analysis odice by $297,000. This revision 
was contained in the September budget 
revisions. A total of $671,000 would be 
left in this function. The justification 
indicates that the additional funds are 
not required as the Secretary will place 
greater reliance on the Bureau of Mines 
to supplement the work of this office. 


The amendment follows: 
AMENDMENT No. 606 

On page 29, line 16, delete ''$41,631,000" 

and insert in lieu thereof ''$40,834,000". 
FOREST SERVICE RESEARCH 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, this 
amendment reduces funds available for 
Forest Service research by $2,400,000. 
It has two components: Insect and dis- 
ease research will be continued at the 
1981 level (saving $1,000,000), as will 
trees and timber management research 
(savings $1,400,000). The amendment 
will not cut into the base program fund- 
ing but will maintain 1981 levels. 

The amendment follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 607 

On page 34, line 10, delete “$105,568,000" 

and insert in lieu thereof '"$103,168,000". 
FORZST SERVICE 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, these 
amendments proposed will reduce funds 
available to the Forest Service for State 
and private forestry activities by $600,- 
000, thereby maintaining the assistance 
in management, planning, and technol- 
ogy implementation at the 1981 level. 
It wil not reduce that activity below 
base levels. 

An additional amendment reduces ac- 
cordingly the funds that will remain 
available for obligation until Septem- 
ber 30, 1983. 

The amendments follow: 

AMENDMENT No. 608 

On page 34, line 15, delete ''$64,535,000" 

and insert in lieu thereof "'$63,935,000". 
AMENDMENT No. 609 

On page 34, line 16, delete $59,660,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof ''$59,060,000". 

FOREST SERVICE—NATIONAL FOREST SYSTEM 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, this 
amendment reduces funds available to 
the Forest Service to manage the Nation- 
al Forest System by $17,090,000. The 
amendment has four components: First, 
minerals management  (—$1,500,000); 
second, lands management (—$1,000,- 
000); third. fire protection (—$4,000,- 
000); fourth, general administration 
(—$10,590,000) , 

None of these changes reduces the size 
of the base program, but instead trim 
back on some of the increases proposed. 

AMENDMENT No, 610 


On page 35, line 6, delete '*$1,013,500,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof '$996,410,000". 
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FOREST SERVICE—FACILITY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, the 
amendments reduce funds available for 
Forest Service facility construction by 
$2,100,000. This will be achieved by de- 
ferring energy retrofit projects in exist- 
ing research facilities (—$1,100,000) and 
by deferring lower priority recreation 
construction. 

The amendments follow: 

AMENDMENT No. 611 

On page 35, line 6, delete *$509,743,000" 

and insert in lieu thereof '$507,643,000". 
AMENDMENT No. 612 

On page 35, line 14, delete ''$22,793,000" 

and insert in lieu thereof '$20,693,000''. 
FOSSIL ENERGY RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, this 
amendment reduces budget authority 
for the Department of Energy's fossil 
energy's fossil energy research and de- 
velopment by $23,000,000 while reducing 
outlays by some $27,845,000, This reduc- 
tion is made in just three areas of the 
fossil energy R. & D. account, the first of 
which is a cut of $2,000,000 from tech- 
nical support, surface coal gasification. 
Specifically, this reduction would de- 
crease DOE’s output of engineering anal- 
yses and studies of environmental con- 
cerns as they relate to surface coal 
gasification. 

Second, is a $2,000,000 reduction from 
the enhanced oil recovery program, 


which is made possible because of in- 
creased industrial involvement on en- 
hanced recovery activities. 

Finally, this amendment will reduce 
$19,500,000 from the pressurized fluid- 
ized bed account, which is in turn offset 
by $10,500,000 in unobligated funds 


transferred from the atmospheric fluid- 
ized bed account. Specifically, the 
amendment concurs with the President's 
request to terminate U.S. participation 
in the cooperative International Energy 
Agency PFB test facility at Grimethorpe, 
England, thus saving $9,000,000. The 
transfer of unobligated funds comes 
from the CTIU project, which is not in 
need of the $10,500,000 balance until at 
least fiscal year 1983. 

The amendment follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 613 

On page 40, line 21, delete ‘$431,990,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof ''$408,490,000"'. 

INDIAN HEALTH SERVICE 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, this 
amendment would reduce budget au- 
thority for the Indian Health Service by 
$16,164,000 and outlays by $14,043,000. 
Three activities are affected by this 
amendment. First, program management 
wculd be reduced by $1,164,000 which 
would maintain the fiscal year 1981 level 
of spending. Also, of the estimated $30 
million that IHS will bill for third party 
payments, the first $5 million would be 
used to fund regular IHS programs. The 
House bill earmarked $15 million of the 
third party payments for this purpose, 
however IHS expressed concern that 
such a level might be beyond their means 
as collections are often far below bill- 
ings. 

The final change in the bill would be 
to reduce the committee allocation for 
the community health representatives by 
$10 million. This would achieve a savings 
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of $8.1 million in outlays. The September 
budget revisions would have terminated 
this program; the level proposed through 
this amendment is $24.5 million which is 
a 33-percent reduction below the fiscal 
1981 level. 

While I realize that this reduction may 
be difficult for some to support, it should 
be pointed out that this is just one of 
many programs which has been allowed 
to grow unchecked for & number of 
years. The CHR program was initiated 
in 1969 at an annual level of $95,000. At 
& 12-percent annual inflation rate over 
the past 12 years, that original program 
would cost $370,000 for fiscal year 1982. 
Even with the further reduction en- 
visioned by this amendment, $24.5 mil- 
lion would be left which means a real 
program growth since 1969 of over 6,500 
percent. 

The amendment follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 614 

On page 46, line 18, delete ''$623,069,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof ''$606,905,000". 

On page 47, line 2, delete the linetype from 
the words "the first". 

On page 47, line 2, after "$15,000,000" in- 
sert “$5,000,000”. 

On page 47, line 2, delete the words "not 
to exceed $30,000,000". 

On page 47, lines 5, 6 and 7, delete the 
linetype. 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, this 
amendment would delete the $340,000 
which was added by the committee for 
the multiple mirror telescope at the 
Mount Hopkins Observatory. We under- 
stand that this item will be included in 
the Smithsonian's regular budget re- 
quest for fiscal year 1983 and that the 
additional work can be delayed until that 
time. 

The amendment follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 615 

On page 50, line 25, delete ''$132,106,000" 

and insert in lieu thereof “$131,766,000"’. 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, this 
amendment would delete the $500,000 
which the committee has provided for 
design of the quatic habitat at the Na- 
tional Zoo. The Smithsonian informs us 
that construction has been delayed until 
fiscal year 1985, so the design funds will 
not be required until fiscal 1984. 

The amendment follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 616 

On page 52, line 9, delete “$7,500,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof $7,000,000". 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, there 
are also amendments adopted by the 
committee in the committee deliberation 
of the House-passed bill. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the committee 
amendments be agreed to en bloc and 
that the bill as thus amended be re- 
garded for the purpose of amendment as 
original text provided that no point of 
order shall be considered to have been 
waived by agreeing to this request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The committee amendments agreed to 
en bloc are as follows: 

On page 2, line 9, after “Management.”, 
insert the following: “including adminis- 
trative expenses associated with the manage- 
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ment of funds provided under the heads 
“Oregon and California Grant Lands” and 
“Acquisition, Construction, and Mainten- 
ance", 

On page 2. line 13, strike ''$295,789,000"', 
and insert “$377,531,000"; 

On page 2, line 17, strike "$12,720,000", and 
insert '*$12,815,000"'; 

i On page 2, after line 18, insert the follow- 
ng: 
PAYMENTS IN LIEU OF TAXES 

"For expenses necessary to implement the 
Act of October 20, 1976 (31 U.S.C. 1601), 
$105,000,000. of which not to exceed $400,000 
shall be available for administrative ex- 
penses: Provided, That this appropriation 
may be used to correct underpayments in the 
previous fiscal year to achieve equity among 
all qualified recipients.” 

On page 3, beginning on line 3, strike 
“administrative expenses and’; 

On page 3, line 5, strike “$1,137,000”, and 
insert “$2,300,000”; 

On page 3, strike line 8, through and in- 
cluding line 16; 

On page 7, line 23, after “filed”, insert 
the following: ": Provided further, That, 
none of the funds provided in this Act to 
the Bureau of Land Management may be 
expended to determine suitability or non- 
suitability for wilderness or for any wil- 
derness study area designation as directed 
in 43 U.S.C. 1782 of the Federal Land Policy 
and Management Act of the lands withdrawn 
by the Executive Order numbered 3767 of 
December 19, 1922, to be used by the United 
States Department of Agriculture for a 
sheep experiment station.”. 

On page 8, strike line 7 through and in- 
cluding line 14, and insert the following: 


OFFICE OF WATER POLICY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For expenses necessary in carrying out 
the provisions of the Water Research and 
Development Act of 1978 (Public Law 95- 
467), as amended, and for water policy and 
pro;ram development for programs con- 
ducted by the Department of the Interior, 
$10,118,000: Provided, That the unexpended 
balances in the account “Office of Water Re- 
search and Technology, Salaries and Ex- 
rences,” shall be merged with this account. 

On page 9, line 10, after "Refuge,", insert 
the following: "including administrative ex- 
penses associated with the management of 
funds provided under the head ''Construc- 
tion and Anadromous Fish" ". 

On page 9. line 12, strike “$207,235,000", 
and insert '^$221,628,000'*; , 

On page 9, line 17, beginning with "Pro- 
vided", strike through and including line 
21; 

On page 10, line 4, strike ''$9,475,000", and 
insert “$6,611,000”; 

On page 10, beginning on line 13, strike 
"administrative expenses, and for”; 

On page 10, line 16, strike '*$18,039,000" 
and insert “$8,000,000”; 

On page 10, strike line 19, through and 
including line 25"; 

On page 12, line 10, after "Commtission,", 
insert the following: "including administra- 
tive expenses associated with the manage- 
ment of funds provided under the hends 
"Construction" and “John F. Kennedy Cen- 
ter for the Performing Arts" ". 

On page 12, line 13, strike '*$527,606,000", 
and insert ''$541,382,000"; 

On page 13, line 3, after "United States", 
insert the following: “: Provided further, 
That $85,000 shall be available for the Na- 
tional Park Service to assist the Town of 
Harpers Ferry, West Virginia, for police force 
On page 13, line 10, strike '*$13,088,000", 
and insert “$12,688,000”; 

On page 13, strike line 16, through and in- 
cluding line 20; 

On page 14, line 6, strike “$108,771,000", 
and insert “$108,721,000"; 
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On page 14, beginning on line 11, strike 
“administrative expenses, and for”; 

On page 14, line 14, strike “$100,468,000”, 
and insert '$176,108,000"'; 

On page 14, line 16, after “expended,”, 
insert the following: "of which $100,000,000 
shall be avallable for payments to the States 
in accordance with section 6(c) of said Act, 
and of which not to exceed $2,282,000 shall 
be available for administrative expenses re- 
lated to payments to States." 

On page 15, strike line 1, through and in- 
cluding line 6; 

On page 16, line 6, after "owner", insert 
the following: “Provided further, That none 
of the funds appropriated to the National 
Park Service shall be used to carry out the 
provisions of section 3 of Public Law 92-207 
(85 Stat. 739) .". 

On page 17, line 1, strike “$535,561,000", 
and insert ''$529,869,000''; 

On page 17, line 2, strike "$45,596,000", and 
insert “$46,946,000"; 

On page 18, line 17, strike “$143,460,000", 
and insert the following: “$151,539,000, of 
which $9,629,000 shall be avallable to carry 
out the provisions of sections 301 and 302 
of the Surface Mining Control and Reclama- 
tion Act of 1977 (30 U.S.C. 1221), and of 
which $850,000 shall be avallable for deter- 
mining the limits of the Centralia, Pennsyl- 
vania fire, and". 

On page 18, line 22, strike “$109,361,000", 
and insert “$107,661,000"; 

On page 19, line 17, strike “$66,033,000”, 
and insert "$64,418,000"; 

On page 19, line 25, beginning with 
'"$115,227,000", strike through and Including 
line 4 on page 20, and insert ‘$114,227,000"; 

On page 19, strike line 6, through and in- 
cluding line 11; 

On page 21, line 8, strike “$797,395,000" 
and insert '$830,972,581''; 

On page 21, line 10, after 1934", insert the 
following: “(48 Stat. 596), as amended (25 
U.S.C. 452 et seq.) ” 

On page 21, line 16, after ''450"', insert “et 
seq."; 

On page 21, line 24, after "amended", in- 
sert the following: “(20 U.S.C. 2303(a) (1) 
(B) (11) ) "; 

On page 22, line 2, strike “the”; 

On page 22, beginning on line 2, strike 
"(48 Stat. 596)"; 

On page 22, line 24, strike “and”, and in- 
sert the following: “the Act of November 2, 
1921 (42 Stat. 208; ”; 

On page 22, line 25, after ''13", insert ")''; 

On page 22, line 25, after '13),", insert the 
following: “and the Act of May 26, 1928 (455 
Stat. 750; 25 U.S.C."; 

On page 23, line 1, after “318a", Insert ")”; 

On page 23, line 1, strike '$48,800,000", and 
insert '$50,816,810"; 

On page 23, strike iine 3, through and in- 
cluding line 8; 


On page 24, line 8, after "Secretary", insert 
the following: “: Provided further, That (ex- 
cept in the case of funde held in trust for 
Indian tribes or individuals) the funds avail- 
able for expenditure under the ‘Indian mon- 
eys, proceeds of labor' accounts authorized 
by the Act of May 17, 1926 (Chap. 309, 44 Stat. 
560; 25 U.S.C, 155); the Act of March 3, 1883 
(22 Stat. 582) in the fifth paragraph under 
the heading “INDIAN AFFAIRS” (22 Stat. at 
590; 25 U.S.C. 155); and the Act of March 2, 
1887 (24 Stat. 449) in the first paragraph 
under the heading “MISCELLANEOUS” (24 
Stat. at 463; 25 U.S.C. 155) may be expended 
until September 30, 1982 for any purpose for 
which funds are appropriated under the sub- 
heading “Operation of Indian Programs”, 
On September 30, 1982, the balance of such 
accounts (except for the funds held in trust 
for Indian tribes or individuals) shall be 
miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury to off- 
set outlays of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
and thereafter no funds shall be deposited in 
such accounts other than funds held in trust 
for Indian tribes or individuals. 
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On page 26, line 11, strike $92,571,000", and 
insert $87,869,999"; 

On page 26, line 12, strike ''$87,444,000" 
and insert "882,542,000"; 

On page 27, line 1, strike “$5,127,000”, and 
insert ''$5,327,000"'; 

On page 28, line 13, strike ''$78,830,000" 
and insert ''$79,561,000"'; 

On page 29, line 10, strike ''$17,000,000", 
and insert $19,667,000"; 

On page 29, line 15, strike "$36,194,000", 
and insert “$41,631,000”; 

On page 29, line 16, strike “$2,500”, and 
insert “$5,000”; 

On page 33, strike line 4, through and 
including line 19; 

On page 33, line 20, strike “112.” and in- 
sert “109."; 

On page 34, strike line 1, through and in- 
cluding line 4; 

On page 34, line 10, strike “$109,722,000", 
and insert ''$105,568,000"'; 

On page 34, line 15, strike "$68,715,000", 
and insert “$64,535,000"’; 

On page 34, line 15, strike ''$63,260,000"', 
and insert $59,660,000"; 

On page 35, line 1, after “rehabilitation,”, 
insert the following: “including administra- 
tive expenses associated with the manage- 
ment of funds provided under the heads 
“Forest Research", “State and Private For- 
estry", “National Forest System", and “Con- 
struction and Land Acquisition" ", 

On page 35, line 5, strike '$769,093,000"', 
and insert '*$1,013,500,000"'; 

On page 35, line 6, strike ''$226,278,000", 
and insert “$221,278,000"; 

On page 35, line 21, after “United States”, 
insert the following: “; Provided further, 
That $1,485,000 shall be available for con- 
struction of the Bald Mountain Road in the 
Siskiyou National Forest."', 

On page 36, beginning on line 4, strike 
"administrative expenses, and for"; 

On page 36, line 7, strike ''$36,989,000"', and 
insert "$15,120,000"; 

On page 36, strike line 10, through and in- 
cluding line 23; 

On page 36, after line 23, insert the follow- 
ing: 

“LAKE TAHOE ACQUISITION 

“For acquisition of environmentally sensi- 
tive lands, as defined in Public Law 96-586, 
in the Lake Tahoe Basin, Nevada-California, 
$7,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended.” 

On page 37, line 24, after “year,"’, insert the 
following: “and not less than $1,000,000 of 
unexpended balances from prior year re- 
celpts''; 

On page 40, after line 6, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

"ALTERNATIVE FUELS PRODUCTION 

"The provisions in the next to last para- 
graph under this head in the Supplemental 
Appropriations and Rescission Act, 1980 
(Public Law 96-304) regarding transfer of 
projects to the Synthetic Fuel Corporation 
from the Department of Energy shall not 
apply to any demonstration projects author- 
ized pursuant to the Federal Nonnuclear 
Energy Research and Development Act, as 
amended (Public Law 93-577).” 

On page 40, strike line 17; 


On page 40, line 21, strike “$463,750,000", 
and insert “$431,990,000"; 

On page 40, begining on line 21, strike 
“and”, through and including “Energy,” on 
line 23; 

On page 41, after line 2. insert the fol- 
lowing: 


“FOSSIL ENERGY CONSTRUCTION 
“For necessary expenses in connection with 
the purchase and construction of fossi] en- 
ergy plans, including the acquisition of in- 
terests, including defeasible and equitable 
interests in any real property or any facility 
or for plant or facility acquisition or ex- 
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pansion, to remain until 
pended.” 

On page 41, line 12, strike “$222,023,000", 
and insert ''$222,463,000'' 

On page 41, line 17, strike ''$203,890,000"', 
and insert '*$130,340,000"; 

On page 41, line 18, strike '$168,608,000", 
and insert '$172,608,000; 

On page 41, line 19, after "Energy,", insert 
the following: “and $400,000 to be derived 
from "Energy production, demonstration, 
and distribution," Department of Energy,”. 

On page 42, line 1, strike ''$21,500,000", 
and insert "$16,000,000"; 

On page 42, line 6, strike “$32,000,000”, 
and insert “$17,100,000”; 

On page 42, after line 9, insert the follow- 
ing: “Provided further, That of the funds 
deferred under this head in the Supple- 
mental Appropriations and Rescission Act, 
1981 (Public Law 97-12), $5,000,000 shall be 
available for the Federal coal conversion 
program, of which $4,500,000 shall be avail- 
&ble only for expenses in issuing prohibition 
orders under the Powerplant and Industrial 
Fuel Use Act and other related laws, to re- 
main available until expended.". 

On page 42, line 21, strike ''$3,383,408,000"', 
and insert ''$199,408,000"; 

On page 42, after line 22, insert the fol- 
lowing: 


"PETROLEUM ACQUISITION AND 
TRANSPORTATION 


"The limitation on the aggregate amount 
that may be obligated under section 167 of 
the Energy Policy and Conservation Act of 
1975 (Public Law 94-163), as amended by 
H.R. 3982, Ninety-seventh Congress, or simi- 
lar legislation, for the acquisition and trans- 
portation of petroleum, and for other neces- 
sary expenses, is hereby established at 
$3,684,000,000, to remain available until 
expended.” 

On page 43, line 8, strike ‘$84,986,000", 
and insert "$79,851,000"; 

On page 46, line 18, strike ''$629,481,000"', 
and insert ''$623,069,000"; 

On page 47, line 2, 
$15,000,000", and insert 
$30.000,000"; 

On page 47, beginning on line 5, strike 
"shall", through and including “collec- 
tions” on line 7; 

On page 47, line 12, after facilities)”, in- 
sert the following: “: Provided further, That 
funding herein shall be available for the 
lease of 200 units of housing to be con- 
structed at Chinle, Arizona and for the lease 
of 28 units of housing to be constructed at 
Inscription House, Arizona.’’. 

On page 48, line 1, strike $46,739,000”, and 
insert “$46,617,000”; 


On page 48, line 18, strike “may”, and in- 
sert "shall"; 


On page 49, line 7, after "transportation" 
insert the following: “: Provided further, 
That employment funded by this Act shall 
not be subject to any personnel celling or 
other personnel restriction for permanent 
or other than permanent employment.”. 

On page 49, line 15, strike "(58,250,000)", 
and insert "(57,250,000)"; 

On page 49, line 17, strike “$82,096,000”. 
and insert the following: "$81,096,000: Pro- 
vided, That none of such funds shall be 
obligated until the Secretary of Education 
has certified to the Congress that he has 
implemented effective procedures and re- 
quirements to verify and assure that the in- 
dividuals benefiting from such funds on the 
basis of their Indian status actually are In- 
dians within the meaning of section 453 of 
the Indian Education Act (86 Stat. 345), as 
amended (20 U.S.C. 1221h): Provided 
further, That none of such funds shall be 
obligated until the Secretary of Education 
has submitted to the Congress his report on 
the study and analysis of such definition of 
the term “Indian” which said section 453 


$4,000,000, ex- 


strike “the first 
“not to exceed 
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required be submitted to the Congress by 
January 1, 1980.". 

On page 50, line 9, strike “$15,051,000”, and 
insert “$4,981,000”; 

On page 50, line 24, strike “$136,374,000", 
and insert '$132,106,000"; 

On page 51, line 13, strike “$4,500,000", and 
insert “$5,250,000”; 

On page 52, line 1, strike "$1,150,000", and 
insert ''$1,650,000"'; 

On page 52, line 9, strike $8,500,000", and 
insert $7,500,000"; 

On page 53, line 15, strike “$31,777,000”, 
and insert “$30,067,000”; 

On page 53, line 16, strike “$4,100,000”, and 
insert “$3,100,000”; 

On page 53, line 24, strike “$2,260,000”, and 
insert "$1,903,000"; 

On page 54, line 7, strike “$125,000,000", 
and insert '*$89,300,000''; 

On page 54, line 8, strike *"$113,635,000", 
and insert ''$79,035,000"'; 

On page 54, line 19, strike "$32,500,000", 
and insert $30,000,000"; 

On page 64, line 21, strike '$15,000,000" and 
insert “$15,000,000”; 

On page 55, line 9, strike ''$112,087,000", 
and insert “$88,000,000”; 

On page 55, line 10, strike ''$100,087,000"', 
and insert $77,000,000"; 

On page 55 line 14, strike “$12,000,000”, and 
insert “$11,000,000”; 

On page 55, line 16, after “Act”, insert the 
following: “and for administering title II of 
the Arts, Humanities, and Cultural Affairs 
Act of 1976, as amended.”; 

On page 55, line 21, strike “$31,974,000”, 
and insert “$25,700,000”; 

On page 55, line 22, strike “$22,950,000”, 
and insert “$15,600,000”; 

On page 56, beginning on line 10, strike 
“That”, through and including "further," on 
line 12; 

On page 57, line 14, strike “$2,371,000", and 
insert “$2,361,000”; 

On page 58, line 20, strike “$1,500”, and 
insert '*$3,000"; 

On page 58, line 21, after “expenses,”, in- 
sert the following: “and of which $1,000,000 
shall remain available until September 30, 
1983."; 

On page 59, line 4, strike “$800,000”, and 
insert “$770,000”; 

On page 59, line 19, strike “first”; and 

On page 61, after line 11, insert the follow- 
ing: 

Sec. 310. Funds derived from the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund appropriated by 
this Act shall be made available only to the 
extent that they do not exceed the budget 
authority and outlay limitations as set forth 
pursuant to the adoption of the conference 
agreement on H.R. 3982, Ninety-seventh Con- 
gress. 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. President, H.R. 4035 will provide 
additional funding for a very important 
project in the Southeast. This bill appro- 
priates $12,039,000 for the Natchez Trace 
Parkway in fiscal year 1982. These funds 
will insure the continued development of 
this historic parkway which was first au- 
thorized by Congress in 1934. 
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When completed the Natchez Trace 
Parkway will be a 449-mile scenic high- 
way stretching from Nashville, Tenn., to 
Natchez, Miss. At the end of fiscal year 
1982, only 71 miles will remain to be con- 
structed. I am especially pleased, Mr. 
President, that the committee has rec- 
ommended in its report that the con- 
struction of the parkway continue in fis- 
cal year 1982 and thereafter in an orderly 
manner to completion. I appreciate the 
committee's support and the support of 
the administration for this worthwhile 
project. 

There are many interested citizens 
who are anxiously awaiting the final 
completion of the parkway. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, on 
September 25, 1981, a small tribe in 
Avoyelles Parish, La. received Federal 
recoznition, the Tunica-Biloxi tribe. This 
group has serious and critical health 
care needs, needs which cannot be ad- 
dressed this year absent congressional 
action making funds available for this 
purpose even though there are sufficient 
funds in the equity fund to initiate con- 
tract health care services for this tribe. 

'To assure that adequate authority ex- 
ists for the Department to initiate such 
services within available funds, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have risen to enter into a col- 
loquy with the distinguished chairman 
of the subcommittee, the senior Senator 
from Idaho, and seek his assurance that 
it is his intent for such authority to exist 
within the funds provided in this bill. 

Federal recognition confirms to the 
Tunica-Biloxis those Federal services 
and benefits furnished to American In- 
dian tribes by reason of the Federal trust 
relationship, and for other purposes. 
Health care is one of the Federal services 
furnished to American Indian tribes and 
can be provided in two ways: By direct 
care (through Indian Health Service and 
tribal delivery systems) and through 
contract health care (provided by pri- 
vate physicians and health facilities in 
areas where no IHS or tribal delivery 
system is available. 

For the Tunica-Biloxis, I understand 
that no primary care system is accessi- 
ble and that contract care is necessary 
to provide for the tribe's health needs. 
As I understand it, there are sufficient 
funds provided in the equity fund estab- 
lished in H.R. 4035 to help establish ade- 
quate health care for all eligible Indians, 
and funds are available to initiate con- 
tract care for the Tunica-Biloxis. Is this 
also the chairman's understanding? 

Mr. McCLURE. Yes; it is my under- 
standing that sufficient funds are avail- 
able for this purpose and we certainly 
intend that sufficient funds should be 
available to the newly eligible Tunica- 
Biloxi Tribe in Louisiana once IHS has 
completed its assessment, If this assess- 
ment indicates that the tribe falls into 
level V, the lowest level, they would have 
first call on the equity fund which totals 
$14 million, an increase of $6 million over 
the current level. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I thank the Senator 
for this clarification that the health care 
responsibilities of our trust relationship 
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with the Tunica-Biloxis can be fully met 
within the funds provided in H.R. 4035 
and assurance that this is the Senate's 
intent in this bill. 

Mr. LONG. I share my colleague's con- 
cern about the critical health care needs 
of the Tunica-Biloxi, a tribe in our State. 
Now that the Tunica-Biloxi have been 
recognized, I understand that these In- 
dians are eligible for health care serv- 
ices, and I appreciate the able subcom- 
mittee thairman’s clarification that 
funds will be made available to meet this 
tribe’s health care needs. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 521 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, there 
are seven technical amendments which 
I send to the desk and ask unanimous 
consent that they be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will report the amendment. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Idaho (Mr. McCLURE) 
pn an unprinted amendment numbered 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment ís as follows: 


On page 10, line 17, change $8,000,009" to 
"8,000,000". 

On page 61, strike lines 12 through 17, 
inclusive. 

On page 43, strike all of line 2 and insert 
the following in lieu thereof: "the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 (Public 
Law 97-235) ,”. 

On page 2, line 13, insert close quotation 
marks after the word “Maintenance” and 
before the comma. 

On page 18, lines 18 and 19, strike“... 
sections 301 and 302" and insert "Title III". 

On page 48, line 25, insert a comma after 
the word “prescribe” and before the word 
"the". 

On page 21, line 8, strlke ''$830,972,581" 
and insert in lieu thereof: '"$820,023,581". 

On page 21, line 9, linetype "$60,249,000" 
and insert “$57,311,000" immediately prior to 
the word “for”, 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, these 
matters have all been cleared with both 
sides of the aisle. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be considered en bloc and 
agreed to en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The amendment (UP No. 521) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

39 bil clerk proceeded to call the 


roll. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


UP AMENDMENT NO. 522 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 
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The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Idaho (Mr. MCCLURE) 
proposes an unprinted amendment numbered 
522. 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 33, line 22, strike the words “the 
continued” 

On page 33, lines 23 and 24 strike the 
words “as presented to and approved by the 
Congress for fiscal year 1981" 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, the De- 
partment of the Interior had sought the 
authority to abolish the Office of Air- 
craft Services. A review of this program 
by the House and Senate Interior Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, as well as 
the General Accounting Office, indicates 
that such a reorganization cannot be sup- 
ported on the basis of cost-effectiveness 
or safety. The Appropriations Committee 
has not changed the language inserted 
by the House with regard to the continu- 
ance of the Office of Aircraft Services. 

Upon closer examination, however, it 
appears this language may be too restric- 
tive as it mandates the continuance of 
OAS as presented and justified to the 
Congress in fiscal year 1981. 

The amendment I am proposing would 
continue the requirement for the opera- 
tion of the Office of Aircraft Services 
but would provide some latitude to the 
Department in the transfer of person- 
nel and their attendant responsibilities 
from the field to Washington. 

Mr. President, it is my understanding 
that this amendment has been cleared 
with the other side of the aisle. If so, 
and if they so indicate, I would move 
its adoption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, the 
distinguished floor manager has cor- 
rectly stated the importance of this 
amendment and we have no objections. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (UP No. 522) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. An- 
DREWS). Without objection, it is so 


ordered. 
AMENDMENT NO. 573 
Mr. KASTEN. Mr, President, I have 
an amendment at the desk. I ask for its 
immediate consideration. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Kasten) 
proposes an amendment numbered 573. 

On page 22, line 18, strike “$77,717,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$79,282,000”. 


Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, this 
amendment would restore funding for 
the Menominee Courthouse complex to 
the $2.265 million level requested by the 
President and approved by the House. 

Currently, there are no usable deten- 
tion or court buildings on the Menomi- 
nee Reservation and the facilities ac- 
tually being used are in serious violation 
of building and safety codes. Inmates are 
being housed in the basement of the ex- 
isting structure, and there are no sepa- 
rate juvenile and adult detention sections 
as required by law. The Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, in reviewing the Menominee sit- 
uation, concluded that: 

There are no options available * * * 
the structure is too expensive to renovate 
and additions would not alter the unsat- 
isfactory existing space. 

The Subcommittee on Interior and Re- 
lated Agencies recommended $700,000 
for the construction of the Menominee 
complex which will consist of a court- 
room and jailhouse facility to replace the 
present inadequate, makeshift facilities. 
However, the subcommittee’s recommen- 
dation to reduce the funding for the 
Menominee Courthouse complex was 
based upon inadequate information 
which resulted in an inappropriate com- 
parison of the Menominee project with 
that of a proposed facility for the Rose- 
bud Sioux Reservation. The Rosebud 
project is budgeted at $1.7 million and 
would house 70 prisoners; the Menomi- 
nee project would accommodate 19 pris- 
oners and cost $2.265 million. 

However, the initial data submitted to 
the subcommittee failed to reveal essen- 
tial differences between the Rosebud and 
Menominee projects; the Department of 
the Interior has since provided more ac- 
curate and complete information. A com- 
parison by Mr. William Sunrise, BIA 
Architect and project manager for these 
projects, shows clearly the differences 
between the two facilities that account 
for the greater cost of the Menominee 
complex. 


Most important is the fact that the 
Rosebud project is an expansion and 
modernization of an existing facility, 
with an almost completed courthouse 
being integrated into the complex. The 
Menominee Courthouse complex, on the 
other hand, requires the construction of 
a totally new facility. Furthermore, the 
Menominee project is more extensive and 
complex than was indicated in the data 
available to the subcommittee. The new 
information provided by the Department 
of the Interior on both projects justifies 
the greater appropriation for the Me- 
nominee facility. 


Restoration of the $2.265 million re- 
quested by the administration is urgently 
needed for the construction of adequate 
law enforcement facilitics on the Me- 
nominee Reservation. The new complex 
will provide needed space for more effi- 
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cient operation of police and court ac- 
tivities; bring the detention facilities up 
to required standards; and insure sep- 
arate facilities for juveniles as mandated 
by law. The new courthouse complex will 
greatly upgrade law enforcement ac- 
tivities and services for the Menominee 
Reservation and surrounding commu- 
nities. 

Mr. President, it is my understanding 
that this amendment has been cleared 
by both sides and I would hope it could 
be agreed to. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, the 
Senator is correct. Some of the informa- 
tion that has been given to us by the 
BIA earlier was incomplete or inaccu- 
rate. We took that action in committee 
based upon that information, 

We have since checked with them and 
asked them to check with the field and we 
find that the information that was 
given to us was incorrect. They agree 
that that is the case. We are in agree- 
ment with the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, the 
amendment is agreeable to the minority. 

Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, I deeply 
appreciate the work and the cooperation 
of the subcommittee, both the majority 
and the minority, particularly our chair- 
man, Senator McCuurg, in helping to 
solve a problem that is very important to 
the Menominee Indian Reservation and 
the surrounding area. 

Mr. President, I move adoption of the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate? If not, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 573) was agreed 
to. 
Mr. KASTEN. Mr, President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCLURE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Kasten). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 523 
(Purpose: To amend that section of the bill 
dealing with Indian Health Services, De- 
partment of Health and Human Services) 

Mr. ANDREWS, Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
ANDREWS) proposes an unprinted amend- 
ment numbered 523. 

Insert at page 47, line 16: 

Provided further, That funding herein, 
and in any earlier Appropriations Act, for 
scholarship programs under section 103 of 
the Indian Health Care Improvement Act 
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and section 757 of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act shall remain available until ex- 


pended.” 


Mr, ANDREWS. Mr. President, this 
amendment is self-explanatory. There 
are moneys available for these very im- 
portant programs in the field of Indian 
affairs. It is necessary that this money 
be listed as available until expended in 
order to continue these services to the 
Indian people of our Nation. 

I understand this has been cleared by 
both the majority and minority sides of 
the committee and that they find the 
amendment in order. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, we have 
reviewed this language and we have no 
objection. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The amendment is 
agreeable, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is 
no further debate, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (UP No. 523) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCLURE. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
obiection. it is so ordered. 

Mr. RUDMAN. Mr. President, I would 
like, if I may, to draw to the attention of 
the chairman the language of the com- 
mittee under the cooperative resource 
protection subdivision of the Forest 
Service budget, specifically regarding 
forest pest management. The language 
to which I refer reads: 

The Forest Service has recently estimated 
that as much as $7,000,000 may be needed 
in fiscal year 1982 for the Federal share of 
insect suppression projects related to the 
gypsy moth, although needs are extremely 
hard to estimate a year in advance. About 
$2,300,000 has been programmed for gypsy 
moth suppression activities in fiscal year 
1981. The Committee is confident that the 
Forest Service can provide the necessary 
funding for insect infestation control activ- 
ities out of the funds appropriated in fiscal 
year 1982, plus insect and disease carryover 
funds from fiscal year 1981. Insect and dis- 
ease carryover funds from 1979 to 1980 were 
$9,100,000 and $4,400,000 was carried over 
from fiscal year 1980 to 1981. The Commit- 
tee would anticipate some carryover of funds 
into fiscal year 1982 that could be used for 
insect infestation control activities. The 
Committee would also expect the Forest 
Service to shift funds from the technical 
assistance and survey line item to the insect 
suppression line item, or through other re- 
programming or supplemental appropria- 
tions actions, if necessay, to meet insect in- 
festation needs in fiscal year 1982. 


I applaud the wisdom of the commit- 
tee and its chairman for including this 
language in the committee report, as we 
in New Hampshire alone have suffered 
the defoliation of several thousand acres 
of prime forestland this year, primarily 
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due to infestation by gypsy moths. How- 
ever, there is growing concern in our re- 
gion over another destructive insect pest, 
the saddled prominent, which is esti- 
mated to have defoliated 189,000 acres in 
New Hampshire last year, and affected 
37,000 acres in Vermont during the same 
period. The insect attacks the trees late 
in the year and is particularly destructive 
to maple trees, which may die if unable 
to form new buds before the first frost. 
Is it the intention of the chairman that 
the language regarding gypsy moth sup- 
pression to which I have previously re- 
ferred shall also apply to control and 
suppression of the saddled prominent, as 
is necessary by the determination of the 
Forest Service? 

Mr. McCLURE. The Senator is correct. 
At the time we considered the bill, the 
information relating to the saddled 
prominent had not yet been received. 
Had the committee had that informa- 
tion, this would have been included in 
the report itself. 

Mr. RUDMAN. Will the chairman fur- 
ther agree to give every consideration 
to increasing funding for insect suppres- 
sion by the Forest Service in a supple- 
mental appropriation if this becomes 
necessary to control the problem? 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President. I shall 
be happy to give such a proposal every 
consideration at the time the committee 
commences deliberations on a supple- 
mental appropriations bill for fiscal year 
1982. 

Mr. RUDMAN. I thank the chairman. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. RUD- 
MAN). The clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDERS FOR MONDAY, OCTOBER 26, 
1981 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SENATOR LEAHY AND 
SENATOR ROBERT C. BYRD 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
recognition of the two leaders under the 
standing order on Monday, October 26, 
the following Senators be recognized for 
not to exceed 15 minutes each, on special 
orders: Senator Leany and Senator 
ROBERT C. BYRD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

ORDER FOR ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
two special orders on Monday, there be 
a period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, not to extend beyond 
11 a.m., with statements therein limited 
to 5 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF H.R. 4035, THE 

INTERIOR APPROPRIATIONS BILL 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at 11 a.m. on 
Monday, the Senate resume considera- 
tion of H.R. 4035, the Department of the 
Interior and related agencies appropria- 
tions bill. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
ORDER FOR RECORD TO REMAIN OPEN UNTIL 
4 P.M. TODAY 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the RECORD re- 
main open today until 4 p.m. for the 
introduction of bills, resolutions, and 
statements and for the filing of reports. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE ON MONDAY 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the distinguished acting Republican 
leader state, for the benefit of our col- 
leagues, what the outlook for rollcall 
votes will be on Monday? 

Mr. McCLURE. I thank the distin- 
guished minority leader for the question. 

Mr. President, I believe it is important 
for the Members to know that we will be 
back on the Interior appropriations bill 
at 11 a.m. and that votes could ensue in 
sequence after that. So they should be 
prepared for that. There are a number of 
colloquies that can be entered into, and 
there will be discussion of the bill. We 
will be asking Members to come to the 
floor with amendments, if they have 
amendments. 

I reiterate what I have just said: 
Those who have general comments with 
respect to the appropriations bill, which 
will be pending at 11 o’clock on Monday, 
under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, should be prepared to debate and 
make the record as they see fit. Those 
who have amendments should be pre- 
pared to come to the floor and offer those 
amendments. I hope that those who seek 
to make legislative history by way of 
colloquy or remarks will attempt to do 
that earlier in the day, so that we can 
accommodate their desire without incon- 
veniencing other Members who have 
amendments to offer. 

It is our intention to complete the bill 
on Monday, if possible, and we will work 
toward that end. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLURE. I yield. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not ask the distinguished ac- 
ting Republican leader to respond or 
comment, but I express the hope at this 
time that there will be no rollcall votes 
before, say, 3 p.m., so as to accommo- 
date our Members who might be coming 
from distances. That has become a kind 
of normal practice around here; and I 
say that realizing, of course, that nothing 
is in concrete and that if there must be 
votes, there will be votes. I simply want 
to express that for the RECORD. 


Mr. McCLURE. I thank the Senator. 


RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M. ON MONDAY, 
OCTOBER 26, 1981 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, if there 
be no further business to come before 
the Senate, I move, in accordance with 
the previous order, that the Senate stand 
in recess until 10 a.m. on Monday. 


The motion was agreed to; and at 


1:27 p.m., the Senate recessed until Mon- 
day, October 26, 1981, at 10 a.m. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, October 26, 1981 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, Creator of our world, Author 
of righteousness and Giver of every 
good gift, bless all those who turn to 
You in prayer. Give to those oppressed 
or anxious, freedom from fear and the 
fullness of Your divine love. Give to 
the needy who are hungry or forgot- 
ten the faith to continue aware that 
they are surrounded by others who 
support and care. Give to all of us the 
willingness to use our abilities in serv- 
ice to others, that we may be faithful 
stewards of Your grace through daily 
acts of faith, hope and love. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day's 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 


FOR A RESPONSIBLE ARMS 
POLICY 


(Mr. McHUGH asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) ` 

Mr. McHUGH. Mr. Speaker, this 
weekend hundreds of thousands of Eu- 
ropeans demonstrated peacefully to 
express their concern about the nucle- 
ar arms race and about the threat that 
race poses to peace and survival in this 
world. At the same time, citizens in 
our country are gathering petitions 
which call fot a freeze in nuclear arms 
production. 

It is wrong to dismiss these efforts 
as “misguided,” the term Secretary 
Weinberger used to describe the Euro- 
pean demonstrations. They are not 
misguided. Indeed, they reflect the as- 
pirations of rational people for a sane 
arms policy, a policy which offers 
some promise of achieving real securi- 
ty. They reflect a growing recognition 
that the headlong rush of the nuclear 
powers to produce and deploy more 
arms offers no such promise. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time for govern- 
ments to heed these reasonable and 
responsible voices. It is time to engage 
in meaningful negotiations which can 
lead to a balanced and verifiable arms 
limitation agreement. Since America is 
still looked to for leadership in the 
Western world, we have a special re- 
sponsibility to take the initiative. We 
must do so not because we endorse the 


Soviet system or admire the Soviet 
Government, but because we share 
with the Russian people and all man- 
kind a common interest in preserving 
our civilization, and a common interest 
as well in diverting our resources to 
more constructive goals. ‘ 


WORDS WILL NOT STOP 
QADHAFI 


(Mr. KOGOVSEK asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. KOGOVSEK. Mr. Speaker, a 
recent vote in the other body indicates 
that a majority of Senators feel words, 
not action, are enough to stop Qadhafi 
of Libya. An amendment offered by 
my Colorado colleague, Senator Gary 
Hart, proposed that the United States 
stop purchasing oil from Libya. 
Libya—the nation whose leader took 
joy in the assassination of one of the 
world leaders of peace, Anwar Sadat. 
The nation which, lead by Qadhafi, is 
a prime example of terrorism. And yet 
the Senate comfortably defeated Sen- 
ator Harr’s amendment. In effect, the 
proposal asked the United States to 
stop underwriting Qadhafi’s terrorism 
and thus stop this Libyan leader, who 
some in this country have pointed to 
as the one international figure who 
could start World War III. If the argu- 
ment against the Hart amendment 
was that we cannot afford to lose the 
Libyan oil, then my argument is we 
can better afford to put the billions of 
dollars we are spending in Libya to 
work at home on domestic energy re- 
sources. But instead of doing so, the 
Senate has said we will continue to 
pump billions of dollars into the ter- 
rorist-led Libya and cut to the bone 
energy programs at home. 


THE VREDELING PROPOSAL 


(Mr. SCHULZE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. SCHULZE. Mr. Speaker, over 
the past several days, I have described 
certain policies of Canada which 
might give rise to relief under section 
301 of the Trade Act. But it is not only 
Canada which proposes to adopt such 
radical, burdensome, and wholly un- 
necessary programs. 

Mr. Speaker, it is of great concern to 
this country that the European Com- 
munity now plans to hand over the 
management of businesses—including 
American businesses—to trade unions, 


many of them leftist or Communist 
dominated. 

The so-called Vredeling proposal, 
now under active consideration in the 
European Parliament, would do exact- 
ly that. It would require U.S. compa- 
nies to negotiate with European trade 
union representatives before making 
any major corporate decisions. It is so 
broadly drafted that its requirements 
could be taken to cover decisions en- 
tirely remote from any arguably Euro- 
pean concern. 


LEGISLATION TO ESTABLISH 
EXPENSE DEDUCTIONS AT $5,000 


(Mr. CRAIG asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. CRAIG. Mr. Speaker, as we all 
recall with bittersweet familiarity, this 
House recently removed any limitation 
upon our expense deductions claimed 
for tax purposes. This action was 
wrong. 

The $3,000 limit upon expense de- 
ductions has been the rule since 1954. 
However, in times of fiscal constraint, 
can we justify a virtually unlimited de- 
duction? 

Each day I receive letters saying, “if 
the people of this country are asked to 
absorb budget reductions, we demand 
these reductions occur at the top as 
well as at the bottom.” And now, I 
have to answer, “I’m sorry, it can't be 
done, the House has just voted itself a 
large increase in compensation bene- 
fits.” 

This answer is not good enough. If 
an example can be set, we should set it 
here in the House. 

I have introduced H.R. 4676 which 
will establish expense deductions at 
$5,000. If the 1954 statute is no longer 
feasible—this $2,000 increase should 
serve our needs. If some Members be- 
lieve they deserve this unlimited 
option—let us get it on the record, 
with a recorded vote, so that I may 
vote against it, again, and level with 
the people of Idaho. 

Please join me in cosponsoring H.R. 
4676. 


CHUTZPAH OF THE YEAR 
AWARD 


(Mr. RITTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, with the 
Chair’s forbearance, I would like to 
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start a “Chutzpah of the 
Award.” 

Question. Who could compete favor- 
ably with the designer of the Titanic, 
today proposing another “world’s first 
unsinkable ship” for the “Chutzpah of 
the Year Award?” 

Answer. Former Vice President 
Walter Mondale, when he stated yes- 
terday on “Meet the Press” that cur- 
rent interest rates with the prime at 
18 percent are the result of President 
Reagan’s program. 

Fact. When the economic wizardry 
of Carter-Mondale and their unhing- 
ing of the American economy ended in 
December 1980, the prime interest 
rate was at 21.5 percent. And for those 
who have not studied arithmetic at 
Princeton, That is 3% percentage 
points higher than the present rate. 
Only the good Lord and perhaps the 
tooth fairy know whether more of the 
Federal budget hemorrhage that was 
the hallmark of  Carter-Mondale, 
would have given us rates today of 25 
percent or 30 percent. 

Perhaps a “Chutzpah of the Year 
Award” is not enough. Perhaps we 
need a new award, the “Fool All of the 
American People All of the Time 
Award.” Again, the winner would be 
that co-catalyst of economic decline, 
Walter Mondale. 

The American people, however, are 
not so stupid as it seems Mr. Mondale 
believes. And, they will see through 
his external utterances to the internal 
bankruptcy of his alternatives. 


Year 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the 
House the following communication 
from the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
October 26, 1981. 
Hon. Tuomas P. O'NEILL, Jr., 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the per- 
mission granted in the Rules of the House 
of Representatives, I have the honor to 
transmit a sealed envelope from The White 
House, received in the Clerk's Office at 
12:40 p.m. on Friday, October 23, 1981, and 
said to contain the third special message for 
fiscal year 1982 from the President under 
the Impoundment Control Act of 1974. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
EDMUND L. HENSHAW, Jr., 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 


DEFERRALS OF FISCAL YEAR 
1982 FUNDS AND PROPOSALS 
TO RESCIND—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 
97-103) 

The SPEAKER laid before the 
House the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read and, together with the ac- 
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companying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Impound- 
ment Control Act of 1974, I herewith 
report 72 deferrals of fiscal year 1982 
funds totaling $482.9 million. I am also 
reporting two new proposals to rescind 
$88.2 million in budget authority pre- 
viously provided by the Congress. 

Seventy-one of the deferrals totaling 
$391.6 million represent the second in 
a series of messages that I am trans- 
mitting deferring fiscal year 1982 
funds made available by the Continu- 
ing Resolution, P.L. 97-51. 

These actions are being taken in 
accord with the stated intent of the 
Congress to provide minimal and tem- 
porary funding for the duration of the 
Continuing Resolution which expires 
November 20, 1981. As indicated in my 
last special message of October 20, I 
plan to restrain spending to insure 
that the Congress has the opportunity 
to enact regular appropriations for the 
entire fiscal year at levels that are 
consistent with my revised budget re- 
quest. 

Deferrals under the Continuing Res- 
olution are included in this special 
message for the Executive Office of 
the President and 20 departments and 
agencies. 

I am also reporting in this message a 
deferral of $91.3 million for Veterans 
Administration construction pending 
completion of a project review and two 
rescission proposals for programs in 
the Department of Defense that are 
consistent with amendments to the 
Defense budget sent to the Congress 
on October 15. 

The details of each rescission pro- 
posal and deferral are contained in the 
attached reports. 

RONALD REAGAN. 

THE WHITE House, October 23, 1981. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the 
provisions of clause 5 of rule I, the 
Chair announces that he will postpone 
further proceedings today on each 
motion to suspend the rules on which 
& recorded vote of the yeas and nays 
are ordered, or on which the vote is 
objected to under clause 4 of rule XV. 

Such rollcall votes, if postponed, will 
be taken on Tuesday, October 27, 1981. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
about to call up four bills under the 
suspension of the rules procedures and 
I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on these four bills. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


ITALIAN AMERICAN WAR VETER- 
ANS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass 
the bil (H.R. 4734) to recognize the 
organization known as the Italian 
American War Veterans of the United 
States. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 4734 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SEcTION 1. Italian American War Veterans 
of the United States, organized and incorpo- 
rated under the Nonprofit Corporation Acts 
of the States of California, Connecticut, 
Florida, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Rhode 
Island, is hereby recognized as such and is 
granted a charter. 


POWERS 


Sec. 2. Italian American War Veterans of 
the United States (hereinafter referred to 
as the corporation") shall have only those 
powers granted to it through its bylaws and 
articles of incorporation filed in the State or 
States in which it is incorporated and sub- 
Ject to the laws of such State or States. 


OBJECTS AND PURPOSES OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 3. The objects and purposes of the 
corporation are those provided in its articles 
of incorporation and shall include the giving 
of patriotic allegiance to the United States 
of America, fidelity to its Constitution and 
laws, and support to the security of civil lib- 
erty and permanence of free institutions; 
the stimulation of patriotism in the minds 
of all Americans by encouraging the study 
of the history of the United States; to 
assure the preservation and defense of the 
United States of America from all enemies 
without any reservation whatsoever; the 
preservation of the memories and records of 
patriotic service performed by men and 
women who served in the Armed Forces of 
the United States by gathering, collating, 
editing, publishing, and exhibiting the 
memorabilia, data, records, military awards, 
decorations, citations of those who served in 
the Armed Forces of the United States, and 
the promotion of peace, prosperity, and 
good will between the peoples of the United 
States of America and the Republic of Italy. 
The corporation shall function as a veter- 
ans' and patriotic organization as author- 
ized by the laws of the State or States 
where it is incorporated. 


SERVICE OF PROCESS 


Sec. 4. With respect to service of process, 
the corporation shall comply with the laws 
of the States in which it is incorporated and 
those States in which it carries on its activi- 
ties in furtherance of its corporate pur- 
poses. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec. 5. Any American citizen shall be eligi- 
ble for membership in the corporation who 
was honorably discharged from the Armed 
Forces of the United States of America, and 
eligibility for membership in the corpora- 
tion and the rights and privileges of mem- 
bers shall, except as provided in this Act, be 
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as provided in the bylaws of the corpora- 
tion. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS; COMPOSITION; 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

Sec. 6. The board of directors of the cor- 
poration and the responsibilities thereof 
shall be as provided in the articles of incor- 
poration of the corporation and in conform- 
ity with the laws of the State or States in 
which it is incorporated. 


OFFICERS OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 7. The officers of the corporation, 
and the election of such officers shall be as 
is provided in the articles of incorporation 
of the corporation and in conformity with 
the laws of the State or States wherein it is 
incorporated. 


RESTRICTIONS 


Sec. 8. (a) No part of the income or assets 
of the corporation shall inure to any 
member, officer, or director of the corpora- 
tion or be distributed to any such person 
during the life of this charter. Nothing in 
this subsection shall be construed to pre- 
vent the payment of reasonable compensa- 
tion to the officers of the corporation or re- 
imbursement for actual necessary expenses 
in amounts approved by the board of direc- 
tors. 

(b) The corporation shall not make any 
loan to any officer, director, or employee of 
the corporation. ° 

(c) The corporation and any officer and 
director of the corporation, acting as such 
officer or director, shall not contribute to, 
support or otherwise participate in any po- 
litical activity or in any manner attempt to 
influence legislation. 

(d) The corporation shall have no power 
to issue any shares of stock nor to declare or 
pay any dividends. 

(e) The corporation shall not claim con- 
gressional approval or Federal Government 
authority for any of its activities. 

LIABILITY 


Sec. 9. The corporation shall be liable for 
the acts of its officers and agents when 
acting within the scope of their authority. 

BOOKS AND RECORDS; INSPECTION 

Sec. 10. The corporation shall keep cor- 
rect and complete books and records of ac- 
count and shall keep minutes of any pro- 
ceeding of the corporation involving any of 
its members, the board of directors, or any 
committee having authority under the 
board of directors. The corporation shall 
keep at its principal office a record of the 
names and addresses of all members having 
the right to vote. All books and records of 
such corporation may be inspected by any 
member having the right to vote, or by any 
agent or attorney of such member, for any 
proper purpose, at any reasonable time. 
Nothing in this section shall be construed to 
contravene any applicable State law. 

AUDIT OR FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS 

Sec. 11. The first section of the Act enti- 
tled “An Act to provide for audit of ac- 
counts of private corporations established 
under the Federal law", approved August 
30, 1964 (36 U.S.C. 1101), is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 

"(54) Italian American War Veterans of 
the United States.”’. 

ANNUAL REPORT 

Sec. 12. The corporation shall report an- 
nually to the Congress concerning the ac- 
tivities of the corporation during the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. Such annual report shall 
be submitted at the same time as is the 
report of the audit required by section 11 of 
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this Act. The report shall not be printed as 
a public document. 
RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO AMEND OR REPEAL 
CHARTER 

Sec. 13. The right to alter, amend, or 
repeal this Act is expressly reserved to the 
Congress. 

DEFINITION OF STATE 

Sec. 14. For purposes of this Act, the term 
“State” includes the District of Columbia, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the 
territories and possessions of the United 
States. 

TAX EXEMPT STATUS 

Sec. 15. The corporation shall maintain its 
status as an organization exempt from tax- 
ation as provided in the Internal Revenue 
Code. If the corporation fails to maintain 
such status, the charter granted hereby 
shall expire. 

Sec. 16. If the corporation shall fail to 
comply with any of the restrictions or provi- 
sions of this Act, the charter granted 
hereby shall expire. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
KocovsEK). Pursuant to the rule, a 
second is not required on this motion. 

The gentleman from California (Mr. 
DANIELSON) will be recognized for 20 
minutes, and the gentleman from Ili- 
nois (Mr. McCLonY) will be recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California (Mr. DANIELSON). 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill, H.R. 4734, 
would recognize and grant a charter to 
the organization known as the Italian 
American War Veterans of the United 
States. 

The Italian American War Veterans 
of the United States is a nonprofit or- 
ganization for honorably discharged 
veterans of World War I, World War 
II, the Korean conflicts and the Viet- 
nam war and for recipients of congres- 
sional medals for other U.S. expedi- 
tions or campaigns. Though any veter- 
an may join, most members are of Ital- 
ian descent. The association was 
founded in Hartford, Conn., on Febru- 
ary 20, 1932, and was incorporated in 
Connecticut that year. Since then it 
has been incorporated in New York, 
New Jersey, California, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Ohio, Rhode Island, 
Florida, and Illinois. 

The Italian American War Veterans 
of the United States is primarily a pa- 
triotic, nonprofit organization devoted 
to the preservation and enhancement 
of the honor, integrity, and defense of 
the United States. The organization 
also promotes the welfare and inter- 
ests of veterans and their dependents 
at the community level and is involved 
in projects for historical education, 
fundraising for special relief, and vari- 
ous scholarships. 

The Italian American War Veterans 
of the United States is a national orga- 
nization of service to the Nation. Last 
year, its more than 8,000 members—in- 
cluding auxiliaries—contributed an es- 
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timated 5,400 hours of assistance to 
patients in Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals in a nationally organized 
Veterans’ Administration volunteer 
service program. The association main- 
tains tax-exempt status as a veterans’ 
organization. 

Testimony and documentation dem- 
onstrates that the Italian American 
War Veterans of the United States 
maintains a State charter, operates in 
a nondiscriminatory manner, operates 
only as a charitable and patriotic asso- 
ciation, maintains tax-exempt status, 
and is national in scope. 

The purpose of this bill is merely to 
recognize an existing State-chartered 
organization. It does not grant or 
expand any corporate rights or relieve 
any corporate responsibilities estab- 
lished by State charter. Moreover, this 
bill specifically requires compliance 
with State laws governing the election 
of corporate officers and the responsi- 
bilities of the board of directors for 
the corporation. It also specifically re- 
quires compliance with State laws gov- 
erning service of process. 

The bill prohibits certain corporate 
acts and establishes certain require- 
ments for the corporation. The bill 
prohibits the loan or transfer of corpo- 
rate assets to officers, members, or 
other persons—except for expenses— 
lobbying or other political activity by 
the corporation or the issuance of 
stock or the payment of dividends. 
The bill further prohibits the corpora- 
tion from claiming congressional ap- 
proval or Federal Government author- 
ity for any of its activities. The bill re- 
quires the corporation to keep certain 
records, to perform an annual audit 
and to report to Congress annually. 
Should the corporation engage in any 
prohibited activity or fail to perform 
any of the requirements established 
by this bill, or if the corporation fails 
to maintain its tax-exempt status, the 
Federal charter granted by this bill 
will expire automatically as a matter 
of law. 

The committee favorably recom- 
mends H.R. 4734 to the House for its 
consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ANNUNZIO). 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in wholehearted support of H.R. 4734 
which would grant a Federal charter 
to the Italian American War Veterans 
of the United States. 

I take this opportunity to commend 
the distinguished chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee, Hon. PETER 
Roprso, for the patience and support 
and great efforts that he made in 
bringing this legislation to the floor of 
the House. 

I also want to express my gratitude 
and appreciation to the distinguished 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Ad- 
ministrative Law and Governmental 
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Relations, GEORGE DANIELSON, who 
held hearings and who worked so long 
and hard in order to bring this legisla- 
tion to the floor. My special thanks to 
Congressman ROBERT McCtiory, the 
ranking minority member for his out- 
standing contribution. 

Each and every member of the Judi- 
ciary Committee has the heartfelt 
thanks of the Italian American War 
Veterans who waited for so many 
years for this legislation to come to 
the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives for consideration. 

Passage of this legislation has been 
delayed too long, especially in view of 
the fact that the Italian American 
War Veterans of the United States, 
Inc., meets the standards for granting 
Federal charters established by the 
House and Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tees. 

I also wish to point out that in addi- 
tion to overwhelming committee ap- 
proval of this bill, 43 Members of the 
House, including many committee 
members, have joined me in sponsor- 
ing this worthy legislation. They in- 
clude: Mr. Roprno, Mr. DANIELSON, Mr. 
MOORHEAD, Mr. KINDNESS, Mr. 
McCLoRY, Mr. GLICKMAN, Mr. EVANS 
of Georgia, Mr. CONTE, Mr. HYDE, Mrs. 
ROUKEMA, Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. BIAGGI, 
Mr. CHAPPIE, Mr. DENARDIS, Mr. 
Downey, Mr. FASCELL, Mr. Fazio, Ms. 
FERRARO, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. FOGLIETTA, 
Mr. GUARINI, Mr. LAFALCE, Mr. LAGO- 
MARSINO, Mr. MazzoLr, Mr. Mica, Mr. 
MILLER of California, Mr. MINISH, Mr. 
MOAKLEY, Mr. MOLINARI, Mr. PANETTA, 


Mr. RINALDO, Mr. Russo, Mr. SANTINI, 
Mr. VENTO, Mr. ZEFERETTI, Mr. OBER- 
STAR, Mr. MITCHELL of New York, Mr. 
Sotomon, Mr. WonTLEY, Mr. SMITH of 


Pennsylvania, Mrs. HECKLER, Mr. 
Marks, and Mr. DAUB. 

I also thank Senator JOHN H. CHAFEE 
of Rhode Island, who testified in sup- 
port of this bill in House subcommit- 
tee hearings. The Senator took the 
lead in the Senate during the 96th 
Congress in introducing legislation to 
grant the Italian American War Veter- 
ans a Federal charter and he was suc- 
cessful in securing Senate passage of 
the bill. Unfortunately, the 96th Con- 
gress adjourned before the House of 
Representatives had the opportunity 
to act on the bill, and Senator CHAFEE 
has introduced the bill once again in 
the Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, the Italian American 
War Veterans of the United States, 
Inc., meets the Federal charter re- 
quirement of operating under a State 
charter, having been chartered in 11 
States with over 8,000 members na- 
tionwide. 

Also, it meets the requirement of or- 
ganization and operation in the public 
interest without discrimination on the 
basis of race, color, religion, or nation- 
al origin. Although the majority mem- 
bership of this outstanding organiza- 
tion is comprised of Americans of Ital- 
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ian descent, membership is not re- 
stricted and a review of the member- 
ship rolls reveals scores of individuals 
of various ethnic and religious back- 
grounds. 

The Italian American War Veterans 
organized in 1932 and achieved tax- 
exempt status in 1947. Thus, it meets 
the requirement for operation as a 
charitable organization. In addition, 
for almost 50 years it has conducted 
activities national in scope and respon- 
sible to a national need. 

I have been privileged to have been 
an honorary member of the Italian 
American War Veterans of the United 
States for more than 10 years, and I 
can tell you firsthand, as I have per- 
sonally participated in many of their 
charitable endeavors in my own State 
of Illinois, that this organization has a 
long and proud tradition of service to 
our Nation’s hospitalized and disabled 
veterans, and to the widows, orphans, 
and families of veterans who have 
given their lives for our Nation’s free- 
dom. 

The members of this organization 
have also compiled a splendid record 
of achievement in civic work in their 
home communities, and in strengthen- 
ing the greatness of our Nation by 
strongly resisting threats to our pre- 
cious freedoms. 

Volunteer work in VA hospitals has 
become the major mission of the Ital- 
ian American War Veterans, and long 
experience has proven that personal 
visits, compassionate, human warmth 
and understanding, are just as essen- 
tial to successful recovery as use of sci- 
entific methods of treatment. 

I know of no organization which has 
been more worthy of congressional 
recognition than the Italian American 
War Veterans of the United States, 
Inc. The unselfish dedication with 
which the members of this fine organi- 
zation have joined together to help 
their fellow veterans is without paral- 
lel. The year 1982 will mark the 50th 
anniversary of this outstanding orga- 
nization, and during this span of time, 
the IAWV has received recognition for 
its exemplary service through the ac- 
colades of those who have benefited 
from its work as well as through the 
passage of commendatory resolutions 
in various State legislatures in our 
country. 

I want to point out to my colleagues 
that Italian Americans have fought 
heroically in all of America’s wars for 
freedom beginning with the American 
Revolution and continuing to the 
present time. It is interesting to note 
that during World War I, Italian 
Americans comprised an astounding 12 
percent of the U.S. Army, far more 
than their small percentage of the 
American population at that time, and 
during World War II, some 500,000 
Italian Americans fought in the 
Armed Forces of our Nation. 
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The heroism demonstrated by Italo- 
Americans is reflected in the names of 
the Congressional Medal of Honor 
winners. Although the Medal of Honor 
roster is not long, there are more than 
50 Italo-Americans listed who have 
merited this medal—the highest mili- 
tary award for bravery that can be 
given by the United States of America 
to any individual serving in the Armed 
Forces. I know many of you will recall 
John Basilone’s name, the marine ser- 
geant who fought as a “one-man 
army” on Guadalcanal, and more re- 
cently, Anthony Casamento, who was 
awarded this medal last year. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been the spon- 
sor of Federal charter legislation for 
the Italian American War Veterans 
during my entire period of service in 
Congress, and I was heartened by the 
decision in the 96th Congress to lift 
the suspension on the granting of 
charters. 

Lack of a charter, and of its official 
sanction, has hindered the work of the 
Italian American War Veterans of the 
United States in meeting the needs of 
our veterans and their survivors. 

Passage of H.R. 4734 would give long 
overdue recognition to the major con- 
tributions being made by the IAWV to 
the well-being of our Nation and to 
the promotion of better understanding 
between the United States and Italy, 
which is such a vital part of our NATO 
alliance and the defense of our free- 
dom. 

Encouragement of charitable organi- 
zations such as the IAWV is also vital 
to the continued well-being of all of 
our country’s citizens, especially in a 
time of limited public financing, and 
would strengthen America’s tradition 
of volunteer action which has been so 
beneficial in assisting our country’s 
handicapped and elderly citizens. 

A Federal charter would help the 
IAWV to expand their volunteer serv- 
ices and these services would be pro- 
vided without charge to the American 
taxpayers. It is imperative in this time 
of fiscal austerity that we in the Con- 
gress do everything possible to encour- 
age organizations like the IAWV to 
meet the needs of our veterans 
through private resources. 

Mr. Speaker, as the Italian American 
War Veterans of the United States ap- 
proaches its 50th anniversary, I urge 
my colleagues to fully support H.R. 
4734, both to recognize the outstand- 
ing work of these fine veterans who 
have sacrificed so much for our coun- 
try and to promote the goals of this 
compassionate, hardworking, and pa- 
triotic organization. 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
serve the balance of my time. 
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Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 
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Mr. Speaker, I am very proud to sup- 
port this legislation I think it is only 
natural that I, as the principal sponsor 
of the Monday holiday bill, which 
established Columbus Day as a nation- 
al legal holiday, should be here sup- 
porting this legislation, which will 
grant a Federal charter to the Italian 
American War Veterans. 

I want to say, Mr. Speaker, that I 
am very proud to have cooperated 
with my distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. ANNUN- 
Z10) in helping to promote this legisla- 
tion. This organization is well deserv- 
ing of a Federal charter. They have a 
record of fine service to the communi- 
ty and to veterans. They have a won- 
derful record which I think merits this 
kind of recognition on the part of the 
Congress. We should grant them a 
Federal charter. 

I was very impressed by the testimo- 
ny which we heard and by the delinea- 
tion of the services which they have 
performed for the widowed, the handi- 
capped, and many deserving others in 
our society. 

I want to commend the chairman of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman 
from California (Mr. DANIELSON); the 
chairman of the committee, my col- 
league, the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. Roprino), and the distin- 
guished ranking member of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. MOORHEAD). 

For almost a half century the Italian 
American War Veterans have served 
our country. In both peace and war 


they have given generously of their 
time, their cultural heritage, and their 
talents in betterment of the United 


States. They have perpetuated in 
peace what they have fought for on 
the battlefields. Volunteer work in the 
hospitals, youth programs, community 
service, help for the widowed, and aid 
to the handicapped are but a few of 
the services rendered. True patriotism 
rests not so much in words as in these 
deeds, and the only true reward is the 
personal satisfaction that they have 
helped their fellow man. Contribu- 
tions such as these deserve special rec- 
ognition. 

In closing I would note that Federal 
charters are bestowed sparingly. If we 
gave them out too freely, the honor, 
the prestige, and the national service 
associated with the charter would 
quickly fade. 

Under the standards of eligibility 
adopted by our committee for a Feder- 
al charter, the Italian American War 
Veterans met every qualification, and 
impressed me and other members of 
the committee that this great veter- 
ans' organization merits the national 
recognition which a Federal charter 
provides. I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port this measure. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. MOORHEAD). 
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Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of this legislation. We 
have had testimony in our subcommit- 
tee strongly supporting the legislation. 
I think the Italian American War Vet- 
erans deserve to have a charter and I 
am happy to support it fully. 

Senator JOHN CHAFEE and Congress- 
man FRANK ANNUNZIO were the pri- 
mary witnesses at our subcommittee 
hearing, which would grant a Federal 
charter to Italian American War Vet- 
erans. 

Their testimony demonstrated the 
selfless commitment of this veterans 
organization. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of volunteer hours in veterans 
hospitals alone evidences this tremen- 
dous commitment. In addition, they 
are involved in projects for historical 
education, scholarships, and fundrais- 
ing for special relief. 

When social services are cutback it is 
the volunteer effort that steps in to 
fill the gap. 

The Congress has set down high 
standards for national charter eligibil- 
ity. Our committee has reviewed the 
application with great care, finding 
that the Italian American War Veter- 
ans are most deserving of this honor. 

I urge by colleagues to support H.R. 
4'134. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time. I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, 
before I yield back my time, I want to 
comment that the gentleman from Illi- 
nois (Mr. McCiory) had a leading role 
in the passage of this bill, being the 
only member of our subcommittee 
who speaks Italian. The gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. McCtory) speaks 
Italian like a native of Illinois. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DANIELSON, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I appreciate the gentleman yielding to 
me. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
H.R. 4734 to grant a Federal charter 
to the organization known as the Ital- 
ian American War Veterans of the 
United States. This nonprofit organi- 
zation of approximately 8,000 mem- 
bers was founded on February 20, 
1932, for honorably discharged veter- 
ans of World War I, World War II, the 
Korean conflict, and the Vietnam war. 
Though any veteran may join, most 
members are of Italian descent. 

This organization has demonstrated 
an active and abiding interest in the 
welfare of veterans and their depend- 
ents at the community level and is in- 
volved in projects for historical educa- 
tion, fund raising for special relief and 
various scholarships. Last year, its 
members rendered an estimated 5,400 
hours of assistance to patients in VA 
hospitals in a nationally organized 
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Veterans’ Administration volunteer 
service program. 

Mr. Speaker, I applaud the efforts 
and intentions of this patriotic organi- 
zation, and I urge the House to sup- 
port this bill as an expression of con- 
tinuing support and interest for all 
veterans of our wars. I want to com- 
mand the very distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. ANNUNZIO) for 
introducing this bill and for his efforts 
to bring the bill to the House. The 
gentleman works closely with the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs in 
support of legislation to enhance the 
lives of all veterans. Italian American 
War Veterans are fortunate to have a 
man so dedicated to work with them in 
their efforts to seek a Federal charter 
from the Congress. He is a great 
American. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DANIELSON, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a great sense of patriotic duty, 
along with my deep concern for veter- 
ans everwhere, that I rise today to 
urge my distinguished colleagues in 
the House of Representatives to vote 
in favor of H.R. 4734, a bill to grant a 
Federal charter to one of the most 
public spirited organizations in the 
Nation, Italian American War Veter- 
ans of the United States, Inc. 

Before I continue however, I would 
like to take this opportunity to com- 
mend my dear friends Mr. ANNUNZIO 
and Mr. Roprno who, along with so 
many others in this body, have worked 
diligently to bring this matter before 
us today, and I am confident that 
their efforts have not been in vain. 

For almost 50 years Italian Ameri- 
can Veterans, Inc. has done outstand- 
ing work on behalf of honorably dis- 
charged veterans, their wives, widows, 
and dependents. One of the reasons 
why both the House and Senate Judi- 
ciary committees found it eligible to 
vote in favor of granting the Federal 
charter is because its membership has 
always remained open to all honorably 
discharged veterans, regardless of sex, 
race, religion or national origin who 
bravely served their country the world 
over. 

In its nearly half-century of national 
existence IAWV has touched the lives 
of countless Americans whether it has 
been through financial assistance in 
hospitals and homes of veterans, or by 
decorating the graves of men who lost 
their lives in battle. Its members, all of 
whom are dedicated to helping others 
less fortunate, have been involved in 
patriotic observances, the awarding of 
scholarships, and among other inter- 
ests, working hand-in-hand with other 
organizations concerned with the 
needs of the veteran. It is an organiza- 
tion which has reached out across the 
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globe, as shown when devastating 
earthquakes ravaged Italy. 

Mr. Speaker, much has been said, 
and rather correctly, that the granting 
of a Federal charter to IAWV would 
enable its members to expand their ac- 
tivities by giving it instant credibility 
in the eyes of many organizations on 
the State and local level interested in 
helping the veteran. This charter is 
vital if it is to continue to meet the 
ever changing needs of veterans. But 
equally important, the charter would 
be a psychological shot in the arm to 
all veterans in this country, veterans 
who need to know they have not been 
forgotten and will always be appreciat- 


ed. 

The IAWV has proven itself to be 

worthy of a Federal charter. It has 
met all the stringent requirements of 
both Judiciary Committees, and I 
again urge my colleagues to support 
the measure when the vote is taken. 
@ Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to offer my support for this 
legislation to grant a Federal charter 
to the Italian American War Veterans 
of the United States. Passage of this 
measure, of which I am a cosponsor, 
by the House and Senate will be a fit- 
ting culmination of long and hard ef- 
forts by many in and out of the Con- 
gress to bestow this recognition on a 
worthy organization. 

A Federal charter is not granted 
lightly. They are awarded on a very se- 
lective basis and only to organizations 
that clearly deserve such a privilege. 
The IAWV has clearly established 
itself as such an association. It more 
than meets the standards that govern 
the conferring of a charter. Its activi- 
ties are national in scope and respon- 
sive to a national need. Its members 
give unsparingly of their time and re- 
sources to help not only veterans and 
their families but all Americans. Mem- 
bership is open to all, regardless of 
race, color, creed, or national origin. 

The IAWV has a membership of 
8,000 in its posts and auxiliaries in 
hundreds of communities throughout 
the land. In serving their communi- 
ties, these units promote a variety of 
civic and educational activities, con- 
duct fund drives for charitable causes, 
sponsor scholarships, and engage in 
many other types of volunteer work. 
For instance, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration reports the LAWV and its aux- 
iliaries donate more than 5,400 hours 
annually to patients in the veterans’ 
medical program alone. 

The IAWV is now 50 years old. 
There could be no better way to honor 
this dedicated group on the occasion 
of its golden anniversary. than to 
award it a Federal charter. 

This legislation received broad sup- 
port in the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. I heartily urge this body to ap- 
prove a charter for the [AWV—as it 
has in the past for other qualified vet- 
erans groups—and for the other three 
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fine organizations that also are seek- 
ing this honor: the U.S. Submarine 
Veterans of World War II, the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies, and 
the organization known as the Former 
Members of Congress.e 

e Mr. MOFFETT. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H.R. 4734, which would 
grant a Federal charter to the organi- 
zation known as the Italian American 
War Veterans of the United States. 

The Italian American War Veterans 
of the United States is a nonprofit or- 
ganization for honorably discharged 
veterans of World War I, World War 
II, the Korean conflict, the Vietnam 
war, and for recipients of congression- 
al medals for other U.S. expeditions or 
campaigns. Though any veteran may 
join, most members are of Italian de- 
scent. The association was founded in 
Hartford, Conn., on February 20, 1932, 
and was incorporated in Connecticut 
that year. Since then it has been in- 
corporated in New York, New Jersey, 
California, Pennsylvania, Massachu- 
setts, Ohio, Rhode Island, Florida, and 
Illinois. 

Testimony and documentation pre- 
sented to a House Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee demonstrates that the Italian 
American War Veterans of the United 
States maintains a State charter, oper- 
ates in a nondiscriminatory manner, 
operates only as a charitable and pa- 
triotic association, maintains tax 
exempt status, and is national in 
scope. It is not often that the Congress 
grants Federal charters, but because 
of the exemplary qualifications of this 
organization, I believe H.R. 4734 is a 
suitable and appropriate honor for the 
Italian American War Veterans of the 
United States. 

I am glad to vote in favor of this 
bille 
e Mr. PEASE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join my colleagues in supporting the 
motion to suspend the rules and pass 
H.R. 4734, to grant a charter to and 
recognize the Italian American War 
Veterans of the United States. While 
granting a Federal charter such as this 
is largely a symbolic measure, I think 
it is very important that we take steps 
to recognize the important contribu- 
tions that the IAWV has made and 
continues to make today. 

While organizations such as the 
IAWV serve an important purpose in 
allowing fraternal camaraderie, the 
IAWV, like similar federally chartered 
organizations, has been particularly 
valuable because of the time its mem- 
bers have given to others—specifically 
to other veterans who are patients in 
VA hospitals. It is easy for organiza- 
tions to elect officers and hold conven- 
tions; it takes much more selflessness 
and community compassion to give 
time and money to persons less fortu- 
nate than oneself. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
support this long-sought charter rec- 
ognition. We have the opportunity to 
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reward and encourage an organization 
whose members have devoted their 
lives and spirit to our country. We 
should act so the Italian American 
War Veterans might have the incen- 
tive to continue that devotion these 
many years after the wars they have 
fought in.e 

e Ms. FERRARO. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to express my support for H.R. 
4734, a bill to grant a Federal charter 
to the organization known as the Ital- 
ian American War Veterans. As a co- 
sponsor of this worthwhile legislation, 
I was extremely pleased by the action 
of the House in passing the bill on 
Monday, October 26. 

The Italian American War Veterans 
of the United States is a nonprofit or- 
ganization for honorably discharged 
veterans of World War I, World War 
II, the Korean conflict, and the Viet- 
nam war, and for recipients of con- 
gressional medals for other U.S. expe- 
ditions or campaigns. Though any vet- 
eran may join, most members are of 
Italian descent. 

The organization was founded in 
Hartford, Conn. in 1932 and was first 
incorporated in Connecticut that year. 
Since then it has been incorporated in 
nine additional States, including New 
York. 

As an Italian American myself, I am 
extremely proud of the contributions 
the members of the Italian American 
War Veterans of the United States 
have made to our country both in war 
overseas and in peace at home. Espe- 
cially, during World War II, many of 
these men fought bravely in the land 
of their fathers to help gain the Allied 
victory in Europe. Here in the United 
States, the association promotes patri- 
otic values and provides important 
community services. 

Last year, the 8,000 members con- 
tributed an estimated 5,400 hours of 
assistance to patients in Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals, in addition to 
being involved in projects for histori- 
cal education, fundraising for special 
relief and various scholarship pro- 
grams, including an annual essay con- 
test on patriotism. The association re- 
cently made a contribution from its 
treasury to the Italian Government 
for the benefit of the victims of last 
year’s earthquake. 

Mr. Speaker, let me again state my 

support for H.R. 4734, the bill grant- 
ing a Federal charter to this admirable 
organization, and I wish them contin- 
ued success in their good works.@ 
e Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, as a co- 
sponsor of H.R. 4734, I wish to lend 
my full support to the passage of this 
legislation which will grant a Federal 
charter to the Italian American War 
Veterans. 

The Italian American War Veterans 
of the United States is a nonprofit or- 
ganization for honorably discharged 
veterans of World War I, II, as well as 
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the Korean and Vietnam wars. In ad- 
dition, it is an organization made up of 
Congressional Medal of Honor win- 
ners. It is open to any veteran al- 
though its membership is primarily of 
Italian descent. 

The organization was founded some 
49 years ago in Hartford, Conn., where 
it is incorporated—as it is in another 
nine States. It consists of some 8,000 
members who have provided thou- 
sands of hours of service to the less 
fortunate of this Nation. 

As an Italian American, I am proud 
we have reached this point today. The 
Italian American war veterans deserve 
the recognition and prestige which a 
Federal charter provides. Our support 
of this legislation will be a reflection 
of our appreciation for all that Italian 
American war veterans have made to 
our Nation. 

I urge swift and affirmative action 
by the House today on this bill and I 
also implore the Senate to join in this 
action.e 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
DANIELSON) that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the bill, H.R. 4734. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


FORMER MEMBERS OF 
CONGRESS 


Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill (H.R. 4755) to recognize the 
organization known as Former Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 4755 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

CHARTER 


Section 1. Former Members of Congress, 
organized and incorporated under the Non- 
profit Corporation Act of the District of Co- 
lumbia, is hereby recognized as such and is 
granted a charter. 

POWERS 

Sec. 2. Former Members of Congress 
(hereinafter referred to as the “corpora- 
tion”) shall have only those powers granted 
to it through its bylaws and articles of in- 
corporation filed in the State or States in 
which it is incorporated and subject to the 
laws of such State or States. 

OBJECTS AND PURPOSES OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 3. The objects and purposes of the 
corporation are those provided in its articles 
of incorporation and shall include the pro- 
motion of the cause of good government at 
the national level by improving the public 
understanding of the United States Con- 
gress as an institution and strengthening its 
support by the public. The corporation shall 
function as an educational, patriotic, civic, 
historical, and research organization as au- 
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thorized by the laws of the State or States 
wherein it is incorporated. 
SERVICE OF PROCESS 

Sec. 4. With respect to service of process, 
the corporation shall comply with the laws 
of the States in which it is incorporated and 
those States in which it carries on its activi- 
ties in furtherance of its corporate pur- 
poses. 

MEMBERSHIP 


Sec. 5. Eligibility for membership in the 
corporation and the rights and privileges of 
members shall be as provided in the bylaws 
of the corporation. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS; COMPOSITION; 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


Sec, 6. The board of directors of the cor- 
poration and the responsibilities thereof 
shall be as provided in the articles of incor- 
poration of the corporation and in conform- 
ity with the laws of the State or States in 
which it is incorporated. 

OFFICERS OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 7. The officers of the corporation, 
and the election of such officers shall be as 
is provided in the articles of incorporation 
of the corporation and in conformity with 
the laws of the States or States wherein it is 
incorporated. 

RESTRICTIONS 


Sec. 8. (a) No part of the income or assets 
of the corporation shall inure to any 
member, officer, or director of the corpora- 
tion or be distributed to any such person 
during the life of this charter. Nothing in 
this subsection shall be construed to pre- 
vent the payment of reasonable compensa- 
tion to the officers of the corporation or re- 
imbursement for actual necessary expenses 
in amounts approved by the board of direc- 
tors. 

(b) The corporation shall not make any 
loan to any officer, director, or employee of 
the corporation. 

(c) The corporation and any officer and 
director of the corporation, acting as such 
officer or director, shall not contribute to, 
support or otherwise participate in any po- 
litical activity or in any manner attempt to 
influence legislation. 

(d) The corporation shall have no power 
to issue any shares of stock nor to declare or 
pay any dividends. 

(e) The corporation shall not claim con- 
gressional approval or Federal Government 
authority for any of its activities. 

LIABILITY 


Sec. 9. The corporation shall be liable for 
the acts of its officers and agents when 
acting within the scope of their authority. 

BOOKS AND RECORDS; INSPECTION 

Sec. 10. The corporation shall keep cor- 
rect and complete books and records of ac- 
count and shall keep minutes of any pro- 
ceeding of the corporation involving any of 
its members, the board of directors, or any 
committee having authority under the 
board of directors. The corporation shall 
keep at its principal office a record of the 
names and addresses of all members having 
the right of vote. All books and records of 
such corporation may be inspected by any 
member having the right to vote, or by any 
agent or attorney of such member, for any 
proper purpose, at any reasonable time. 
Nothing in this section shall be construed to 
contravene any applicable State law. 

AUDIT OF FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS 

Sec. 11. The first section of the Act enti- 

tled "An Act to provide for audit of ac- 
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counts of private corporations established 
under Federal law”, approved August 30, 
1964 (36 U.S.C. 1101), is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 

“(53) Former Members of Congress." 

ANNUAL REPORT 

SEc. 12. The corporation shall report an- 
nually to the Congress concerning the ac- 
tivities of the corporation during the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. Such annual report shall 
be submitted at the same time as is the 
report of the audit required by section 11 of 
this Act. The report shall not be printed as 
public document. 

RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO AMEND OR REPEAL 

CHARTER 

Sec. 13. The right to alter, amend, or 
repeal this Act is expressly reserved to the 
Congress. 

DEFINITION OF "STATE" 

Sec. 14. For purposes of this Act, the term 
"State" includes the District of Columbia, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the 
territories and possessions of the United 
States. 

TAX-EXEMPT STATUS 

Sec. 15. The corporation shall maintain its 
status as an organization exempt from tax- 
ation as provided in the Internal Revenue 
Code. If the corporation fails to maintain 
such status, the charter granted hereby 
shall expire. 

TERMINATION 

Sec. 16. If the corporation shall fail to 
comply with any of the restrictions or provi- 
sions of this Act the charter granted hereby 
shall expire. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, à second is not re- 
quired on this motion. 

The gentleman from California (Mr. 
DANIELSON) will be recognized for 20 
minutes, and the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. MoonHEAD) will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California (Mr. DANIELSON). 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the bill 
is to recognize and grant a Federal 
charter to the organization known as 
the Former Members of Congress. 

The Former Members of Congress 
was founded in 1970 with 10 members 
and was incorporated as a nonprofit 
corporation in the District of Colum- 
bia on June 18, 1970. The organization 
now has 580 members representing 
both the House of Representatives 
and the Senate. All former Members 
of the U.S. Congress are eligible to 
join regardless of race, sex, creed, or 
color. Of former Members, only candi- 
dates for, or Members of, Congress are 
excluded from membership. 

This organization has members all 
across America. Its stated purpose is to 
"promote the cause of good Govern- 
ment at the national level by strength- 
ening and improving the U.S. Congress 
as an institution." Toward this end, 
members of the association have orga- 
nized parliamentary seminars involv- 
ing legislators from other countries, 
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engaged in an oral history project to 
preserve the history of the modern 
Congress, and have lectured at many 
colleges throughout the Nation on the 
workings of Congress. 

Testimony before the subcommittee 
in the 96th Congress and on June 11, 
1981 indicates that the Former Mem- 
bers of Congress is a national nonprof- 
it, educational, civic, historical, and re- 
search corporation. It does not engage 
in partisan politics and has tax 
exempt status. 

The purpose of this legislation is 
merely to recognize an existing State- 
chartered organization. It does not 
grant or expand any corporate rights 
or relieve any corporate responsibil- 
ities established by State charter, 
Moreover, this bill specifically requires 
compliance with State laws governing 
the election of corporate officers and 
the responsibilities of the board of di- 
rectors for the corporation. It also spe- 
cifically requires compliance with 
State laws governing service of proc- 
ess. 

In order to assure responsible and 
appropriate conduct on the part of the 
corporation, the bill prohibits certain 
corporate acts and establishes certain 
requirements for the corporation. The 
bill prohibits the the loan or transfer 
of corporate assets of officers, mem- 
bers, or other persons (except for ex- 
penses), lobbying or other political ac- 
tivity by the corporation or the issu- 
ance of stock or the payment of divi- 
dends. The bill further prohibits the 
corporation from claiming congres- 
sional approval or Federal Govern- 
ment authority for any of its activi- 
ties. The bill requires the corporation 
to keep certain records, to perform an 
annual audit and to report to Congress 
annually. Should the corporation 
engage in any prohibited activity or 
fail to perform any of the require- 
ments established by this bill, or if the 
corporation fails to maintain its tax 
exempt status, the Federal charter 
granted by this bill will expire auto- 
matically as a matter of law. 

The committee favorably recom- 
mends H.R. 4755 to the House for its 
consideration. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, as the name suggests, 
this organization membership is limit- 
ed to former Representatives and Sen- 
ators of the U.S. Congress. It started 
about 11 years ago through the effort 
of Brooks Hays and Walter Judd. 
Their membership has grown to 580. I 
am sure their membership will grow 
even more at the end of this Congress. 

But the critical item that merits a 
national charter springs from their 
educational, patriotic, civic, and his- 
torical endeavors. One outstanding ex- 
ample of accomplishment is their 
campus fellowship program. Under 
this program former members have 
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visited colleges and universities in 
every State of the Union. They do not 
go there just to make a speech, but 
stay for several days to develop a rap- 
port with faculty and students 
through seminars. 

In closing, I would like to say that 
one of the stated goals of the “Former 
Members" is to enhance the prestige 
of Congress through service. That 
alone would be enough to support a 
Federal charter. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

My experience has been that organi- 
zation of Former Members of Congress 
has made major contributions to 
dramatize the importance of the Con- 
gress as a legislative body, and to pro- 
vide the prestige to this body, which it 
deserves and which it needs. They pro- 
vide valuable extracurricular service 
on the college campuses and in many 
other ways to bring to the American 
people messages which they would not 
otherwise receive about the Congress 
of the United States and its lawmak- 
ing capability. Similarly, their con- 
tacts with members of the legislative 
bodies and parliaments of other coun- 
tries increase the prestige of this body. 

For these reasons, I am very pleased 
myself to join in support of this legis- 
lation. On particular, I want to com- 
mend Mr. Jed Johnson, a former 
Member of this body and my former 
colleague on the Judiciary Committee, 
who sat beside me during many years 
of his service here. I would also like to 
commend a distinguished former 
Member from New York, Henry 
Smith. 

As required by the rules of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, the Former Mem- 
bers of Congress have served an ap- 
prenticeship or more than 10 years. 
They are a not-for-profit, exempt or- 
ganization oriented toward national 
service. A Federal charter will give 
Former Members of Congress recogni- 
tion as a valuable educational re- 
source. 

Perhaps the most important activity 
run by this organization is its campus 
fellowship program. It is designed so 
that college students—the leaders of 
tomorrow—can better understand how 
Congress works. There is a long wait- 
ing list of colleges asking for Former 
Member visits. Their campus trips are 
not token speechmaking trips. Former 
Members stay for a week or more and 
associate with the students on a day- 
to-day basis. 

The oral history program is another 
important activity. Former Members 
are interviewed professionally so that 
the benefit of their wisdom, experi- 
ence and understanding will not be 
lost to future generations. 
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Historically, the Former Members is 
patterned after the Former Members 
of Parliament. In addition, they have 
been active internationally, sharing 
their knowledge, friendship and good 
will with former legislators of Mexico, 
Canada, Germany, Great Britain, and 
Italy. 

Finally, the Former Members of 
Congress, by their charter, are abso- 
lutely prohibited from taking a stand 
or influencing any current legislation. 
They lose their charter if they do. 
Their service is away from Washing- 
ton, not in Washington. I support this 
bill and I urge my colleagues to vote 
for it. 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
closing, I did hear with some sorrow 
the comments of the gentleman from 
California (Mr. MOORHEAD) that after 
the next election the size of the 
Former Members will be increased. I 
hope the gentleman will not be too 
gloomy, because I am sure there will 
be some Members of the minority 
party who are returned. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
DANIELSON) that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the bill, H.R. 4755. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


UNITED STATES SUBMARINE 
VETERANS OF WORLD WAR II 


Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill (H.R. 4766) to recognize the 
organization known as United States 
Submarine Veterans of World War II. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 4766 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


CHARTER 


Section 1. The United States Submarine 
Veterans of World War II, incorporated 
under the Non-profit Corporation Act of the 
State of New Jersey, and the State of Colo- 
rado, is hereby recognized as such and is 
granted a charter. 

POWERS 

Sec. 2. United States Submarine Veterans 
of World War II (hereinafter referred to as 
the “corporation” shall have only those 
powers granted to it through its bylaws and 
articles of incorporation filed in the State or 
States in which it is incorporated and sub- 
ject to the laws of such State or States. 

OBJECTS AND PURPOSES OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 3. The objects and purposes of the 
corporation are those provided in its articles 
of incorporation and shall include patriot- 
ism and loyalty to the United States of 
America; the perpetuation and establish- 
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ment of memorials to the memory of those 
shipmates who served aboard United States 
submarines and gave their lives in subma- 
rine warfare during World War II; promo- 
tion of the spirit and unity that existed 
among the United States Navy submarine 
crewmen during World War II; fostering 
general public awareness of life aboard sub- 
marines during World War II, through se- 
curing, restoring, and displaying the subma- 
rines that were in service at that time; spon- 
soring annual college scholarships; and per- 
formance of such acts of charity as provided 
for by the constitution and bylaws. 
SERVICE OF PROCESS 

Sec. 4. With respect to service of process, 
the corporation shall comply with the laws 
of the States in which it is incorporated and 
those States in which it carries on its activi- 
ties in furtherance of its corporate pur- 
poses. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec. 5. Eligibility for membership in the 
corporation and the rights and privileges of 
members shall, except as provided in this 
Act, be as provided in the constitution and 
bylaws of the corporation. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS; COMPOSITION; 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

Sec. 6. The board of directors of the cor- 
poration and the responsibilities thereof 
shall be as provided in the articles of incor- 
poration of the corporation and in conform- 
ity with the laws of the State or States in 
which it is incorporated. 

OFFICERS OF CORPORATION 

Sec. 7. The officers of the corporation, 
and the election of such officers shall be as 
is provided in the articles of incorporation 
of the corporation and in conformity with 
the laws of the State or States wherein it is 
incorporated. 

RESTRICTIONS 


Sec. 8. (a) No part of the income or assets 
of the corporation shall inure to any 
member, officer, or director of the corpora- 
tion or be distributed to any such person 
during the life of this charter. Nothing in 
this subsection shall be construed to pre- 
vent the payment of reasonable compensa- 
tion to the officers of the corporation or re- 
imbursement for actual necessary expenses 
in amounts approved by the board of direc- 
tors. 

(b) The corporation shall not make any 
loan to any officer, director, or employee of 
the corporation. 

(c) The corporation and any officer and 
director of the corporation, acting as such 
officer or director, shall not contribute to, 
support or otherwise participate in any po- 
litical activity or in any manner attempt to 
influence legislation. 

(d) The corporation shall have no power 
to issue any shares of stock nor to declare or 
pay any dividends. 

(e) The corporation shall not claim con- 
gressional approval or Federal Government 
authority for any of its activities. 

LIABILITY 


Sec. 9. The corporation shall be liable for 
the acts of its officers and agents when 
acting within the scope of their authority. 

BOOKS AND RECORDS; INSPECTION 

Sec. 10. The corporation shall keep cor- 
rect and complete books and records of ac- 
count and shall keep minutes of any pro- 
ceeding of the corporation involving any of 
its members, the board of directors, or any 
committee having authority under the 
board of directors. The corporation shall 
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keep at its principal office a record of the 
names and addresses of all members having 
the right to vote. All books and records of 
such corporation may be inspected by any 
member having the right to vote, or by any 
agent or attorney of such member, for any 
proper purpose, at any reasonable time. 
Nothing in this section shall be construed to 
contravene any applicable State law. 
AUDIT OF FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS 

Sec. 11. The first section of the Act enti- 
tled “An Act to provide for audit of ac- 
counts of private corporations established 
under Federal law", approved August 30, 
1964 (36 U.S.C. 1101), is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 

"(55) United States Submarine Veterans 
of World War II.". 

ANNUAL REPORT 

Sec. 12. The corporation shall report an- 
nually to the Congress concerning the ac- 
tivities of the corporation during the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. Such annual report shall 
be submitted at the same time as in the 
report of the audit required by section 11 of 
this Act. The report shall not be printed as 
a public document. 

RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO AMEND OR REPEAL 

CHARTER 

Sec. 13. The right to alter, amend, or 
repeal this Act is expressly reserved to the 
Congress. 

DEFINITION OF "STATE" 

Sec. 14. For purposes of this Act, the term 
"State" includes the District of Columbia, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the 
territories and possessions of the United 
States. 

TAX EXEMPT STATUS 

Sec. 15. The corporation shall maintain its 
status as an organization exempt from tax- 
ation as provided in the Internal Revenue 
Code. If the corporation fails to maintain 
such status, the charter granted hereby 
shall expire. 

TERMINATION 

Sec. 16. If the corporation shall fail to 
comply with any of the restrictions or provi- 
sions of this Act, the charter granted 
hereby shall expire. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, à second is not re- 
quired on this motion. 

The gentleman from California (Mr. 
DANIELSON) will be recognized for 20 
minutes, and the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. MooRHEAD) will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California (Mr. DANIELSON). 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
bil, H.R. 4766, would recognize and 
grant a Federal charter to the organi- 
zation known as the United States 
Submarine Veterans of World War II. 

The United States Submarine Veter- 
ans of World War II was founded in 
August 1955 as a patriotic association 
of veterans of the submarine service 
during the Second World War. It has 
operated under a charter granted by 
the State of New Jersey since 1956. Ac- 
cording to the organization's historian, 
approximately 20,000 men served in 
submarines during World War II, and 
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approximately 15,000 submarine veter- 
ans survive today. The Submarine Vet- 
erans of World War II is nationally or- 
ganized and has chapters in every 
State. There are currently 5,000 active 
and associate members of the organi- 
zation with additional integrated orga- 
nizations for wives, sons, and daugh- 
ters. 

The subcommittee heard testimony 
on H.R. 894 at a hearing on June 11, 
1981. Testimony and supporting docu- 
ments furnished to the subcommittee 
revealed that the organization is pri- 
marily a patriotic association dedicat- 
ed to memoralizing submarines and 
submarines lost in World War II. The 
organization also performs other valu- 
able functions for veterans in general, 
and submarine veterans in particular. 
The association awards 52 scholar- 
ships annually in honor of the 52 sub- 
marines lost in World War II. Many 
State chapters provide monthly recre- 
ational activities for patients at Veter- 
ans’ Administration hospitals and con- 
tribute in various ways to the relief of 
disabled submarine veterans and their 
families. For example, a Chicago chap- 
ter participates in the annual Purple 
Heart cruise to raise money for veter- 
ans relief. In addition, volunteers from 
the organization assist veterans with 
Veterans’ Administration disability 
claims on a regular basis. 

In keeping with the subcommittee's 
standards for chartered organizations, 
testimony and documentation demon- 
strates that the Submarine Veterans 
of World War II maintains a State 
charter, operates in a nondiscrimina- 
tory manner, operates only as a chari- 
table and patriotic association, main- 
tains tax exempt status, and is nation- 
al in scope. 


The purpose of this bill is merely to 
recognize an existing State-chartered 
organization. It does not grant or 
expand any corporate rights or relieve 
any corporate responsibilities estab- 
lished by State charter. Moreover, this 
bil specifically requires compliance 
with State laws governing the election 
of corporate officers and the responsi- 
bilities of the board of directors for 
the corporation. It also specifically re- 
quires compliance with State laws gov- 
erning service of process. 

In order to assure responsible and 
appropriate conduct on the part of the 
corporation, the bill prohibits certain 
corporate acts and establishes certain 
requirements for the corporation. The 
bill prohibits the loan or transfer of 
corporate assets to officers, members, 
or other persons—except for ex- 
penses—lobbying or other political ac- 
tivity by the corporation or the issu- 
ance of stock or the payment of divi- 
dends. The bill further prohibits the 
corporation from claiming congres- 
sional approval or Federal Govern- 
ment authority for any of its activi- 
ties. The bill requires the corporation 
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to keep certain records, to perform an 
annual audit and to report to Congress 
annually. Should the corporation 
engage in any prohibited activity or 
fail to perform any of the require- 
ments established by this bill, or if the 
corporation fails to maintain its tax- 
exempt status, the Federal charter 
granted by this bill will expire auto- 
matically as a matter of law. 

The committee favorably recom- 
mends H.R. 4766 to the House for its 
consideration. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DANIELSON. I would be 
pleased to yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the chairman for bringing forth 
this legislation. I agree with the gen- 
tleman that the submariners are some 
of our most dedicated people. I have 
been out in some of those submarines. 
You get claustrophobia just walking 
through them. That is a volunteer 
service and anyone who volunteers for 
that service has to be commended. 

This charter, really, comes late, but 
I am happy that Congress has finally 
recognized the great dedicated service 
of the men of the submarines. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DANIELSON. I am honored to 
yield to the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my good friend from California. I es- 
pecially commend him, as chairman of 
this committee, for bringing this bill 
to the floor of the House. 


I agree thoroughly with my good 
friend, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. ApDABBO) as to the merits of the 
organization. I have known about this 
organization for a long time, and al- 
though as the title indicates, it deals 


with maritime matters, strangely 
enough there are an awful lot of them 
who live in the desert State of Arizona 
and are good friends and constituents. 
They have wanted this Federal char- 
ter for a long time. 

The organization is extremely 
worthy as to its purposes, its back- 
ground, and the individuals involved. 

If I may, Mr. Speaker, at this point 
in the Record I include the names of 
the charter members of the United 
States Submarine Veterans of World 
War II: 

CHARTER MEMBERS: THE UNITED STATES 

SUBMARINE VETERANS OF WORLD WAR II 

Wilbur L. Meyer, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Henry T. Vande Kerkhoff, Elmhurst, Illi- 
nois; Edmond Kay, Garden Gove, Califor- 
nia, James A. Woodall, Galveston, Texas; 
Reverend John F. Marshall, O.F.M., Alle- 
gany, New York; John Kreis, San Diego, 
California; Harry D. Freeburn, Boerne, 
Texas; Ernst T. Rosing, La Grange Park, Il- 
linois; Fred A. Judd, Baltimore, Maryland; 
Arthur F. Rawson, Bethesda, Maryland; E. 
J. Newbould, Alexandria, Virginia; Richard 
C. Cooper, Phoenix, Arizona; Charles A. 
Hennessey, Sacramento, California; Donald 
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L. Smith, Middletown, Ohio; J, Daniel Lopp, 
New Albany, Indiana; Edward H. Bland, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; James H. Piper, Clifton 
Springs, New York; Rex W. Chenoweth, 
Brighton, Michigan; Cornelius R. Barthole- 
mew, Miles City, Montana; James L. Korne- 
gay, Centerville, Alabama; J. Allen Mactier, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Reverend Jerome Kircher, O.F.M., Carr- 

ville, Louisiana; Grover S. McLeod, Birming- 
ham, Alabama; Harold A. Ballenger, Los An- 
geles, California; Frank W. Giehart, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; William O. Herring, Medford, 
Oregon; James A. Brillowski, San Diego, 
Californía; Donald E. Chauvin, Birming- 
ham, Alabama; Joseph M. Ferrell, Sun City, 
Arizona; George H. McMinn, Marion, Ar- 
kansas. 
Raymond A. Tiraschi, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; Edwin Klaver, Denver, Colorado; 
Clarence A. May, Midway, Texas; William F. 
Hughes, Honolulu, Hawaii; LaVerne A. Nor- 
denberg, Rockford, Illinois; Charles F. 
Crothers, Greenfield, Indiana; David B. 
Wright, Des Moines, Iowa; Harry E. Howell, 
Louisville, Kentucky; Ovila J. LaPlante, Wa- 
terville, Maine; John K. Mayer, Eufaula, 
Alabama. 

Warren Stien, Ionia, Michigan; Ernest E. 
Van Deventer, Saint Paul Minnesota; 
Harvey G. Joeckle, Overland, Missouri; 
Joseph E. Federle, Omaha, Nebraska; Wil- 
liam D. Beal, Junior, Jackson, New Hamp- 
shire; Herbert J. Georgius, Junior, Paramus, 
New Jersey; Gordon E. Lucht, Hobbs, New 
Mexico; William P. Bosch, Massapequa, New 
York; Charlie E. White, Pennsacola, Florida. 

Vern R. Atha, Portland, Oregon; Arthur 
B. Clarke, Perkiomenville, Pennsylvania; 
Wayne I. Miller, Houston, Texas; Lewis H. 
Barkdoll, Mount Vernon, Washington; Ste- 
phen N. Petreshock, Manitowoc, Wisconsin; 
Charlie R. Ray, Birmingham, Alabama; and 
John O. Bolin, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Mr. Speaker, I wholeheartedly sup- 
port H.R. 4766, which would grant a 
Federal charter to a gallant group of 
men who served our country during 
World War II in the submarine serv- 
ice. Of the 20,000 men who made up 
that service, approximately 15,000 sur- 
vive. In August of 1955, 5,000 of these 
survivors founded an organization to 
be known as the United States Subma- 
rine Veterans of World War II. In the 
26 years that have passed, this patriot- 
ic organization has dedicated itself to 
memorializing the submariners and 
the 52 submarines they served on that 
were lost during the war. And so it is 
in honor of these companions that the 
members of this fine organization 
have gone on to award scholarships, to 
provide recreational activities at many 
of our State Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals, and to offer assistance to 
disabled submarine veterans and their 
families. In addition to having chap- 
ters in each of the 50 States, the Sub- 
marine Veterans of World War II have 
also organized auxiliaries for wives, 
sons, and daughters. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
give recognition that I believe is long 
past due to a worthy organization. It 
does not grant any special privileges, 
and in fact requires certain responsi- 
bilities for the purpose of maintaining 
such a Federal charter. As I am sure 
you are aware, no additional cost to 
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the Government will be incurred by 
the enactment of this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the time has 
come to recognize the United States 
Submarine Veterans of World War II, 
and urge my colleagues to support this 
legislation. 

Thank you. 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Arizona for 
his comments. 

I might point out, I can understand 
why there are so many submarine vet- 
erans and other Navy veterans in the 
desert of Arizona. I, too, was in the 
Navy. I was a sailor. I remember one 
time in a typhoon when we were roll- 
ing in every direction at the same 
time, somebody came up with that old 
Navy saw about, “When I get out of 
this man’s Navy, I am going to put an 
anchor over my shoulder and I am 
going to walk straight inland until 
somebody asks me, ‘What is that you 
are carrying?’ And then I am going to 
settle down.” 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
H.R. 4766. 

The record of our submarine forces 
in World War II speaks for itself. 
Their efforts were indispensable to 
victory in the Atlantic and Pacific the- 
aters of the war. These victories were 
not without great sacrifice—25 percent 
of our undersea forces perished. 

But a Federal charter is not only 
contingent on past glories, we also 
look to present accomplishment, and 
in this respect they have also distin- 
guished themselves. They give out 52 
financial scholarships a year to deserv- 
ing youths. They also have been active 
in VA hospitals by providing monthly 
recreational programs as well as other 
events to make the life of a disabled 
veteran a little happier. 

In closing I would like to note that 
we have a tendency to forget veterans, 
and we must let the public know that 
we have not forgotten, that we do 
care. What incentive is there to join 
the Armed Forces if one knows that 
after personal sacrificies the Govern- 
ment forgets. 

I think that this bill demonstrates 
our continuing commitment to veter- 
ans. I urge my colleagues to vote for 
H.R. 4766. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I would be happy 
to yield to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to commend the gentleman and the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommit- 
tee for favorably considering and 
recommending this legislation. 

As a Representative in this body for 
a great Naval Training Center, the 
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Great Lakes Naval Training Center at 
Great Lakes, Ill., where a great deal of 
the advanced training is provided in 
electronics and other advanced tech- 
nologies relating to submarine war- 
fare, I am particularly interested in 
seeing that these submarine veterans 
of World War II are given appropriate 
recognition and the appropriate vehi- 
cle of a Federal charter for carrying 
on the extremely important work 
which they do. This bill gives deserv- 
ing national recognition to representa- 
tives of World War II submarine veter- 
ans. During that era, the submarine 
forces never failed us in our days of 
great peril. A national charter is com- 
mensurate with their service and their 
sacrifice. 

At present, they operate wholly as a 
charitable, educational, and patriotic 
organization, as evidenced by their 
record since 1955. The national 
camaraderie of submariners, sharing 
the risks and conditions of service, has 
service as a springboard to community 
service. Their spirit has been kept 
alive in a time of peace. They have 
erected memorials to their shipmates 
who gave their lives. They have estab- 
lished a scholarship program for de- 
serving youths as well as provided 
recreation for disabled veterans. They 
are entirely nonprofit and nonpartisan 
and conduct no politically oriented ac- 
tivities. Submarine veterans member- 
ship extends to every State in the 
Union. 

A Federal charter is the least that 
we can give them. I urge swift passage 
of this bill. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DANIELSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to commend the distinguished 
gentleman from California, an out- 
standing member of the Judiciary 
Committee, and one of the ranking 
members of the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs, for his leadership in 
bringing this bill, as well as the bill to 
grant a charter to the Italian Ameri- 
can War Veterans of the United 
States, to the House. The gentleman 
from California is known for his 
strong support of veterans who served 
their country during World War II, as 
well as all other wars. 

This bill would grant a Federal char- 
ter to the organization known as the 
United States Submarine Veterans of 
World War II. As stated in the report 
on the bill, the organization was 
founded in 1955 as a patriotic associa- 
tion of veterans of the submarine serv- 
ice during the Second World War. It is 
nationally organized and has 5,000 
active and associate members. 

Mr. Speaker, I support the granting 
of a Federal charter to this patriotic 
organization. The passage of this bill 
will demonstrate our continuing com- 
mitment to those who served our 
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country in time in war. In this case, we 
honor those gallant submariners who 
lost their lives in World War II. 

I am pleased to also note from the 
report that the organization awards 52 
scholarships annually in honor of the 
52 submarines lost in the war, and 
that many State chapters provide 
monthly recreational activities for pa- 
tients at Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, in order to 
assure responsible and appropriate 
conduct on the part of the organiza- 
tion, the reported bill prohibits certain 
corporate acts and establishes certain 
requirements for the corporation. The 
bill requires the corporation to keep 
certain records, to perform an annual 
audit and to report to Congress annu- 
ally. These are proper safeguards for 
the granting of such charters. 

I am pleased to support the bill, and 

urge that it be adopted. 
e Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, today we 
have acted in concert to honor the 
submarine veterans of World War II, 
who glorified themselves in service to 
our country. H.R. 4766 recognizes an 
existing State-chartered organization 
of submarine veterans. This group has 
chapters in every State in the Union. 

Of special significance is the Texas 
chapter and its courageous and per- 
sistent finance officer, my friend 
Douglass Nichols. Mr. Nichols had a 
great deal to do with the passage of 
this act, and has perhaps written ev- 
eryone in the country who had some 
interest in giving thc submarine veter- 
ans a Federal charter. His statements 
as to why such a bill s needed best re- 
flects what is in all of our hearts, espe- 
cially those of us who fought a war for 
these United States. Mr. Nichols notes 
that his interest— 

Stems from something I did when I was 18 
years old. I am now 56 years old, and look 
back with great satisfaction that all of us on 
the boats actually defended the ramparts of 
this country. Our Veterans organization 
pays tribute to those men and boats that 
did not return. 

Special recognition of the submarine 
veterans is due not only because of 
past service, but also in appreciation 
of the continued support and assist- 
ance to other veterans and their fami- 
lies. The submarine veterans organiza- 
tions give 52 scholarships annually, in 
honor of the 52 submarines lost in 
World War II. Many chapters are ac- 
tively involved with patient rehabilita- 
tion efforts at Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals around the country. 
Now numbering 5,000 out of the origi- 
nal 20,000 who served on submarines 
during World War II, the members of 
this organization continue to contrib- 
ute in various ways to provide relief to 
the families of disabled submarine vet- 
erans. What better gesture of brother- 
hood to fallen comrades? 

The U.S. submarine fleet reached its 
peak in June of 1945, totaling 237 
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boats. When final casualty figures 
were in, not only 52 boats, but 3,505 
personnel were included. I shared the 
anxieties of my friend Mr. Nichols, as 
this bill made its way through the leg- 
islative process, that— 

Our U.S. Submarine Veterans of World 
War II be granted its federal charter while 
the majority of us that sailed on those boats 
are still alive. 


I thank the distinguished gentleman 

from California (Mr. DANIELSON) for 
advancing this bill of such great na- 
tional interest, and extend most sin- 
cere congratulations to our submarine 
veterans—our “War Fish"—for a job 
well done.@ 
e Mr. CLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H.R. 4766, to provide a 
national charter for the United States 
Submarine Veterans of World War II. 
I am honored to be able to speak in 
behalf of the Submarine Veterans of 
World War II. It is with reverence and 
gratitude to all veterans that I join in 
cosponsoring a bill to establish an or- 
ganization that acknowledges the 
memory of those who served our 
Nation at sea and who in many in- 
stances gave their lives in submarine 
warfare during World War II. 

The values and goals of this organi- 
zation, as provided in its articles of in- 
corporation, embody the very qualities 
that have made heroes of the men 
whom we are honoring—loyalty and 
patriotism to the United States of 
America. 

It is to be hoped that this selective 
group of outstanding Americans will 
continue to promote, through their or- 
ganization, the spirit and unity that 
existed amongst its members through- 
out the Second World War. I am confi- 
dent that this will serve the public, as 
its members have done, through pro- 
moting charity and good will and 
unity amongst fellow Americans.e 
eMr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Speaker, 
today, with passage of the U.S. Sub- 
marine Veterans of World War II 
Charter, the House will honor the her- 
oism of the 20,000 men who served 
their country aboard  submarines 
during World War II. 

This bill grants a long-awaited Fed- 
eral charter to the submarine veterans 
of World War II and gives national 
recognition to their organization as a 
nonprofit corporation. 

The submarine veterans have dedi- 
cated themnselves to serve as an orga- 
nization of veterans in the pursuit of 
partriotic endeavors, to promote 
public awareness of the contributions 
of submarine crewmen during World 
War II, to stimulate a spirit of unity 
among the surviving veterans and to 
honor and perpetuate the memory of 
the deceased submariners. 

Passage of this legislation is particu- 
lar satsifying to me because during the 
past three Congresses I have joined 
with my good firend and coleague, the 
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gentleman from Arizona (Mr. 
RHODES), in sponsoring H.R. 52, the 
charter legislation on which H.R. 4766 
is based. The gentleman from Arizona 
and I have spent considerable time ad- 
vocating the merits of this legislation, 
not only with the chairman of this 
subcommittee, the gentleman from 
California (Mr. DANIELSON), and the 
ranking member, the gentleman from 
California (Mr. MooREHEAD), but also 
with other colleagues, to persuade 
them that submarine veterans deserve 
at least the same consideration Con- 
gress has extended through its char- 
tering authority to other veterans or- 
ganizations. 

It has been very satisfying to note 
that 99 of our colleagues have joined 
us in cosponsorship of this bill and the 
unanimous action of the Subcommit- 
tee on Administrative Law and Gov- 
ernment Relations indicates the very 
high regard in which submarine veter- 
ans are held by Members of Congress 
and the very generous commitment of 
the veterans themselves to the formal 
recognition of their organization. 

Mr. Speaker, the number ':52" has 
special significance: I chose that bill 
number because it represents the 52 
U.S. submarines sunk during World 
War II and the 3,000 crewmen whose 
lives were lost aboard those ships. 


Although each of the uniformed 
services rightfully boasts a special 
characteristic and a unique contribu- 
tion to our national defense effort, 
there is something very special, some- 
thing quite extraordinary about those 
men who go under the sea in ships. 

Submariners seem to be marked 
with an indelible bond of unity, of 
commitment to each other, and to 
their county. They have maintained 
that bond in peacetime through regu- 
lar meetings of their organization. 

Today, the House takes the first step 
toward the goal submariners have 
worked for years to achieve: National 
recognition through the granting of a 
congressional charter to the U.S. Sub- 
marine Veterans of World War II. 

All submariners deserve credit for 
their efforts and dedication to their 
country and their organization, but I 
would like to mention a few who merit 
special consideration for their persist- 
ence, their patience, for their perse- 
verance in petitioning Congress: for 
the charter status which the House 
will approve today: Mr. Bernard Hau- 
tala of Minnesota, Mr. E. J. “Jack” 
Newbould of Virginia, and Mr. Art 
Rawson of Maryland. I appreciate 
their efforts, their constructive sug- 
gestions for improving the bill, and 
their unflagging encouragement to 
press forward with this bill. Their ef- 
forts have been rewarded.e 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
DANIELSON) that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the bill, H.R. 4766. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


o 1230 


Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary be discharged 
from the further consideration of the 
Senate bill (S. 195) to incorporate the 
United States Submarine Veterans of 
World War II, and ask for its immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the 
Senate bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

S. 195 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That 
Wilbur L. Meyer, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Henry T. Vande Kerkhoff, Elmhurst, Illi- 
nois; Edmond Kay, Garden Grove, Califor- 
nia; James A. Woodall, Galveston, Texas; 
Reverend John F. Marshall, O.F.M., Alle- 
gany, New York; John Kreis, San Diego, 
California; Ernst T. Rosing, La Grange 
Park, Illinois; Fred A. Judd, Baltimore, 
Maryland; Arthur F. Rawson, Bethesda, 
Maryland; E. J. Newbould, Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia; Richard C. Cooper, Phoenix, Arizona; 
Charles A. Hennessey, Sacramento, Califor- 
nia; Donald L. Smith, Middletown, Ohio; J. 
Daniel Lopp, New Albany, Indiana; Edward 
H. Bland, Cincinnati, Ohio; Rex W. 
Chenoweth, Brighton, Michigan; Cornelius 
R. Bartholemew, Miles City, Montana; 
James L. Kornegay, Centerville, Alabama; J. 
Allen Mactier, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Reverend Jerome Kircher, O.F.M., Car- 
ville, Louisiana; Grover S. McLeod, Birming- 
ham, Alabama; Harold A. Ballenger, Los An- 
geles, California; Frank W. Giehart, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; William O. Herring, Medford, 
Oregon; James A. Brillowski, San Diego, 
California; Donald E. Chauvin, Birming- 
ham, Alabama; Joseph M. Ferrell, Sun City, 
Arizona; George H. McMinn, Marion, Ar- 
kansas. 3 

Raymond A. Tiraschi, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; Edwin Klaver, Denver, Colorado; 
Clarence A. May, Midway, Texas; William F. 
Hughes, Camp Nelson, California; LaVerne 
A. Nordenberg, Rockford, Illinois; Charles 
F. Crothers, Greenfield, Indiana; David B. 
Wright, Hardy, Arkansas; Harry E. Howell, 
Louisville, Kentucky; Ovila J. LaPlante, Wa- 
terville, Maine; John K. Mayer, Eufaula, 
Alabama. 

Warren Stien, Ionia, Michigan; Ernest E. 
Van Deventer, Saint Paul, Minnesota; 
Harvey G. Joeckle, Overland, Missouri; 
Joseph E. Federle, Omaha, Nebraska; Wil- 
liam D. Beal, Junior, Jackson, New Hamp- 
shire; Herbert J. Georgius, Junior, Paramus, 
New Jersey; Gordon E. Lucht, Hobbs, New 
Mexico; William P. Bosch, Massapequa, New 
York. 
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Vern R. Atha, Portland, Oregon; Wayne I. 
Miller, Houston, Texas; Lewis H. Barkdoll, 
Mount Vernon, Washington; Stephen N. Pe- 
treshock, Manitowoc, Wisconsin; Charlie R. 
Ray, Birmingham, Alabama; John O. Bolin, 
Omaha, Nebraska, and any other person 
who, on the date of enactment of this Act, is 
a member in good standing of the United 
States Submarine Veterans of World War 
I a corporation organized and existing 
under the laws of the State of New Jersey, 
and their successors, are created, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, a body corporate by the 
name of United States Submarine Veterans 
of World War II (hereinafter in this Act re- 
ferred to as the “‘corporation”) and by such 
name shall be known and have perpetual 
succession of the powers, limitations and re- 
strictions contained in this Act. 


COMPLETION OF ORGANIZATION 


Sec. 2. A majority of the persons named in 
the first section of this Act may complete 
the organization of the corporation by the 
selection of officers and employees, the 
adoption, amendment, and revision of a con- 
stitution and bylaws not inconsistent with 
the provisions of this charter, and the doing 
of such other acts as many be necessary for 
such purpose. 


PURPOSES OF THE CORPORATION 


Sec. 3. the objects and purposes of the cor- 
poration shall be— 

(a) to perpetuate and establish memorials 
to the memory of those shipmates who 
served aboard United States submarines and 
gave their lives in submarine warfare during 
World War II, 

(b) to further promote and keep alive the 
spirit and unity that existed among the 
United States Navy submarine crewmen 
during World War II, 

(c) to promote sociability, general welfare, 
and good fellowship among its members, 

(d) to pledge loyalty and patriotism to the 
United States Government, 

(e) to sponsor and award annual college 
scholarships, 

(f) to make the general public aware of 
life aboard submarines during World War 
II, by obtaining, restoring, and displaying 
the submarines that were in service at that 
time, 

(g) to perform such acts of charity as pro- 
vided for by the constitution and bylaws, 
and 

(h) to promote and support the member- 
ship in “Wives of United States Submarine 
Veterans of World War II” and “The Sons 
and Daughters of United States Submarine 
Veterans of World War II". 


POWERS OF THE CORPORATION 


Sec. 4. Subject to all applicable laws of the 
United States, and of any State in which 
the corporation operates, the corporation 
shall have the power— 

(a) to sue, be sued, complain, or defend in 
any court of competent jurisdiction; 

(b) to adopt, alter, and use a corporate 
seal for the sole and exclusive use of the 
corporation; 

(c) to choose such officers, managers, and 
agents as may be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of the corporation; 

(d) to charge and collect membership 
dues; 

(e) to adopt, amend, apply, and alter a 
constitution and bylaws not inconsistent 
with the laws of the United States of Amer- 
ica or of any State in which the corporation 
is to operate, for the management of its 
property and the regulation of its affairs; 
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(f) to contract and be contracted with as 
may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of the corporation; 

(g) to take and hold by lease, gift, pur- 
chase, grant, devise, bequest, or otherwise 
any property, real, personal, or mixed, nec- 
essary or convenient for attaining the ob- 
jects of the corporation, subject, however, 
to applicable provisions of law of any State 
(1) governing the amount or kind of real 
and personal property which may be held 
by, or (2) otherwise limiting or controlling 
the ownership of real and personal property 
which may be held by, or (3) otherwise lim- 
iting or controlling the ownership of real 
and personal property by, a corporation op- 
erating in such State; 

(h) to transfer, lease, or convey real or 
personal property; 

(i) to borrow money for the purposes of 
the corporation and to issue bonds or other 
evidences of indebtedness therefor and to 
secure the same by mortgage or pledge sub- 
ject to applicable Federal or State laws; and 

(j) to do any and all acts necessary and 
proper to carry out the purposes of the cor- 
poration. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE; TERRITORIAL SCOPE OF 
ACTIVITIES; RESIDENT AGENT 


Sec. 5. (a) The prinicpal office of .the cor- 
poration shall be located in the District of 
Columbia, or in such other place as may be 
determined by the board of directors in ac- 
cordance with the bylaws of the corpora- 
tion, but the activities of the corporation 
shall not be confined to that place and may 
be conducted throughout the United States 
and in all other locations as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of the corpo- 
ration. 

(b) The corporation shall have in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia at all times a designated 
agent authorized to accept service of process 
for the corporation, and notice to or service 
upon such agent or mailed to the business 
address of such agent shall be deemed as 
service or notice upon the corporation. 


MEMBERSHIP RIGHTS 


Sec. 6. (a) Membership shall be restricted 
to those members of the United States sub- 
marine crews and the United States subma- 
rine relief crews who were on active duty be- 
tween December 1, 1941, and December 31, 
1946. 

In addition to the general membership, 
there shall be special classes of honorary 
membership, qualification or eligibility for 
which, and rights and obligations of which, 
shall be as provided from time to time by 
the bylaws of the corporation. 

(c) All persons who are members of any 
class of the United States Submarine Veter- 
ans of World War II, an association, on the 
date of enactment of this Act shall retain 
their membership in such class as members 
of the corporation. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS; COMPOSITION; 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


Sec. 7. (a) Upon the enactment of this Act, 
the membership of the initial board of di- 
rectors of the corporation shall consist of 
the present officers of the United States 
Submarine Veterans of World War II, in- 
cluding the immediate past president of said 
organization, or such of them as may then 
be living and are qualified officers of that 
association, to wit: James L. O'Conner, Bal- 
timore, Maryland; Joseph McGrievy, La 
Mesa, California; Elroy F. Wilke, Denver, 
Colorado; Henry T. Vande Kerkhoff, Elm- 
hurst, Illinois; Andrew M. Gasper, North 
Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. 

(b) Thereafter the board of directors of 
the corporation shall consist of such 
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number (not less than five) as shall be se- 
lected in such manner (including the filling 
of vacancies), and shall serve for such terms 
as may be prescribed in the constitution and 
bylaws of the corporation. 

(e) The board of directors shall be the 
governing board of the corporation and 
shall during the intervals between corpora- 
tion meetings be responsible for the general 
policies and program of the corporation. 
The board of directors shall be responsible 
for all finances of the corporation. 


OFFICERS 


Sec. 8. (a) The corporation shall have such 
officers as may be provided for in the 
bylaws. 

(b) The officers shall have such powers 
,consistent with this charter, as may be de- 
termined by the bylaws. 

(c) The officers of the corporation shall be 
elected in such manner and have such terms 
and duties as may be prescribed in the 
bylaws of the corporation. 


DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME OR ASSETS TO 
MEMBERS; LOANS 


Sec. 9. (a) No part of the income or assets 
of the corporation shall inure to any 
member, officer, or director as such, or be 
distributed to any of them during the life of 
the corporation, or upon its dissolution or 
final liquidation, nor shall any member or 
private individual be liable for the obliga- 
tions of the corporation. Nothing in this sec- 
tion, however, shall be construed to pre- 
vent— 

(1) the payment of bona fide expenses of 
officers of the corporation in amounts ap- 
proved by the board of directors; or 

(2) the support of scholarships to descend- 
ants of submarine veterans or other scholar- 
ships and works of charity as may be 
deemed appropriate by the directors and 
controlled by the constitution and bylaws of 
the corporation. 

(b) The corporation shall not make loans 
to its officers, directors, or employees. Any 
officer or director who votes for or assents 
to the making of a loan to any officer, direc- 
tor, or employee of the corporation and any 
officer who participates in the making of 
such loan shall be jointly and severally 
liable to the corporation for the amount of 
such loan until the payment thereof. 


NONPOLITICAL NATURE OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 10. The corporation, and its officers 
and directors as such, shall not contribute 
to or otherwise support or assist any politi- 
cal party or candidate for elective public 
office. 


LIABILITY FOR ACTS OF OFFICERS AND AGENTS 


Sec. 11. The corporation shall be liable for 
the acts of its officers and agents when 
acting within the scope of their authority. 


PROHIBITION AGAINST ISSUANCE OF STOCK OR 
PAYMENT OF DIVIDENDS 


Sec. 12. The corporation shall have no 
power to issue any shares of stock or declare 
or pay dividends. 


BOOKS AND RECORDS, INSPECTION 


Src. 13. The corporation shall keep cor- 
rect and complete books and records of ac- 
count. It shall also keep minutes of the pro- 
ceedings of its membership and of the board 
of directors. It shall also keep at its princi- 
pal office a record giving the names and ad- 
dresses of its members, directors, and offi- 
cers. All books and records of the corpora- 
tion may be inspected by any member or his 
agent or attorney for any proper purpose at 
any reasonable time. 
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AUDIT OF FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS 


Sec. 14. The first section of the Act enti- 
tled “An Act to provide for audit of ac- 
counts of private corporations established 
under Federal law”, approved August 30, 
1964 (78 Stat. 635; 36 U.S.C. 1101 et seq.) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof: 

“(50) United States Submarine Veterans 
of World War II.” 


USE OF ASSETS UPON DISSOLUTION OR 
LIQUIDATION 


Sec. 15. Upon final dissolution or liquida- 
tion of the corporation, and after discharge 
or satisfaction of any outstanding obligation 
or liability the remaining assets of the cor- 
poration may be distributed in accordance 
with the determination of the board of di- 
rectors of the corporation and in compliance 
with this Act, the constitution, the bylaws 
of the corporation, and all other applicable 
Federal and State laws. 

TRANSFER OF ASSETS 

Sec. 16. The corporation may acquire the 
assets of the United States Submarine Vet- 
erans of World War II, a corporation, orga- 
nized under the laws of the State of New 
Jersey, upon discharging or satisfactorily 
providing for the payment and discharge of 
all the liabilities of such corporation and 
upon complying with any applicable Federal 
or State law. 

EXCLUSIVE RIGHT TO NAME, CORPORATE SALES, 
EMBLEMS, AND BADGES 

Sec. 17. The corporation and its duly au- 
thorized State groups and other local subdi- 
visions shall have the sole and exclusive 
right to have and use in carrying out its 
purposes the name “United States Subma- 
rine Veterans of World War II", and to have 
and use such seals, emblems, and badges as 
the corporation may lawfully adopt. 

RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO AMEND OR REPEAL 

CHARTER 

Sec. 18. The right of the Congress to alter, 
amend, or repeal this Act is expressly re- 
served. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR, DANIELSON 


Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. DANIELSON moves to strike out all 
after the enacting clause of the Senate bill, 
8. 195, and insert in lieu thereof the provi- 
sions of H.R. 4766, as passed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to recognize the organization 
known as the United States Subma- 
rine Veterans of World War II.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 4766) was 
laid on the table. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 
LEARNED SOCIETIES 


Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill (H.R. 4769) to recognize the 
organization known as the American 
Council of Learned Societies. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
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H.R. 4769 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

CHARTER 

Secrion 1. The American Council of 
Learned Societies, organized and incorporat- 
ed under the Nonprofit Corporation Act of 
the District of Columbia, is hereby recog- 
nized as such and is granted a charter. 

POWERS 

Sec. 2. American Council of Learned Soci- 
eties (hereinafter referred to as the “corpo- 
ration") shall have only those powers grant- 
ed to it through its bylaws and articles of in- 
corporation filed in State or States in which 
it is incorporated and subject to the laws of 
such State or States. 

OBJECTS AND PURPOSES OF CORPORATION 

Sec. 3. The objects and purposes of the 
corporation are those provided in its articles 
of incorporation and shall include the ad- 
vancement of the humanistic studies in all 
fields of learning and the maintenance and 
strengthening of relations among the na- 
tional societies devoted to such studies, and 
the corporation shall function as authorized 
by the laws of the State or States where it is 
incorporated. 

SERVICE OF PROCESS 

Sec. 4, With respect to service of process, 
the corporation shall comply with the laws 
of the States in which it is incorporated and 
those States in which it carries on its activi- 
ties in furtherance of its corporate pur- 
poses. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Sec. 5. Eligibility for membership in the 

corporation and the rights and privileges of 

members shall, except as provided in this 

Act, be as provided in the constitution and 
bylaws of the corporation. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS; COMPOSITION; 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

Sec. 6. The board of directors of the cor- 
poration and the responsibilities thereof 
shall be as provided in the articles of incor- 
poration of the corporation and in conform- 
ity with the laws of the State or States in 
which it is incorporated. 

OFFICERS OF CORPORATION 

Sec. 7. The officers of the corporation, 
and the election of such officers shall be as 
is provided in the articles of incorporation 
of the corporation and in conformity with 
the laws of the State or States wherein it is 
incorporated. 

RESTRICTIONS 

Sec. 8. (a) No part of the income or assets 
of the corporation shall inure to any 
member, officer, or director of the corpora- 
tion or be distributed to any such person 
during the life of this chapter. Nothing in 
this subsection shall be construed to pre- 
vent the payment of reasonable compensa- 
tion to the officers of the corporation or re- 
imbursement for actual necessary expenses 
in amounts approved by the board of direc- 
tors. 

(b) The corporation shall not make any 
loan to any officer, director, or employee of 
the corporation. 

(c) The corporation and any officer and 
director of the corporation, acting as such 
officer or director, shall not contribute to, 
support or otherwise participate in any po- 
litical activity or in any manner attempt to 
influence legislation. 

(d) The corporation shall have no power 
to issue any shares of stock nor to declare or 
pay any dividends. 
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(e) The corporation shall not claim con- 
gressional approval or Federal Government 
authority for any of its activities. 

LIABILITY 

Sec. 9. The corporation shall be liable for 
the acts of its officers and agents when 
acting within the scope of their authority. 

BOOKS AND RECORDS; INSPECTION 

Sec. 10. The corporation shall keep cor- 
rect and complete books and records of ac- 
count and shall keep minutes of any pro- 
ceeding of the corporation involving any of 
its members, the board of directors, or any 
committee having authority under the 
board of directors. The corporation shall 
keep at its principal office a record of the 
names and addresses of all members having 
the right to vote. All books and records of 
such corporation may be inspected by any 
member having the right to vote, or by any 
agent or attorney of such member, for any 
proper purpose, at any reasonable time. 
Nothing in this section shall be construed to 
contravene any applicable State law. 

AUDIT OF FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS 

Sec. 11. The first section of the Act enti- 
tled “An Act to provide for audit of ac- 
counts of private corporations established 
under Federal law", approved August 30, 
1964 (36 U.S.C. 1101), is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 

"(56) American Council of Learned Soci- 
eties."'. 

ANNUAL REPORT 

Sec. 12. The corporation shall report an- 
nually to the Congress concerning the ac- 
tivities of the corporation during the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. Such annual report shall 
be submitted at the same time as in the 
report of the audit required by section 11 of 
this Act. The report shall not be printed as 
a public document. 

RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO AMEND OR REPEAL 

CHARTER 

Sec. 13. The right to alter, amend, or 
repeal this Act is expressly reserved to the 
Congress. 

DEFINITION OF "STATE" 

Src. 14. For purposes of this Act, the term 
"State" includes the District of Columbia, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the 
territories and possessions of the United 
States. 

TAX EXEMPT STATUS 

Sec. 15. The corporation shall maintain its 
status as an organization exempt from tax- 
ation as provided in the Internal Revenue 
Code. If the corporation fails to maintain 
such status, the charter granted hereby 
shall expire. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, a second is not re- 
quired on this motion. h 

The gentleman from California (Mr. 
DANIELSON) will be recognized for 20 
minutes, and the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. MOORHEAD) will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California (Mr. DANIELSON). 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill H.R. 4769 
would recognize and grant a Federal 
charter to the organization known as 
the American Council of Learned Soci- 
eties. 
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The American Council of Learned 
Societies (ACLS), founded in 1919, was 
incorporated in the District of Colum- 
bia in 1924, and has its headquarters 
in New York, N.Y. 

The ACLS was established originally 
in response to the need of the United 
States for a spokesman within the 
International Union of Academies, and 
it has represented the Nation in that 
body for 60 years. The ACLS is a fed- 
eration of professional and honorary 
associations with a constituency of 43 
learned societies having an aggregate 
membership of approximately 250,000 
scholars. A list of constituent societies 
is reprinted in the committee report. 
The stated purpose of this organiza- 
tion is the advancement of humanistic 
studies in all fields of learning, and 
the maintenance and strengthening of 
relations among all national societies 
devoted to such studies. 

The council and its activities are 
supported by income from endow- 
ment, dues of constituent societies, 
subscriptions of universities, colleges, 
research libraries, and corporations 
that are associates of the ACLS, 
grants from philanthropic founda- 
tions, Government grants and con- 
tracts, and private gifts. Its activities 
include the provision of fellowships 
and grants for studies of the human- 
ities, programs for the improvement of 
American studies abroad, special proj- 
ects for the improvement of American 
research into and promotion of area 
studies, the administration of interna- 
tional exchange programs, the promo- 
tion of international communication 
among scholars of the humanities, and 
cooperation with agencies of the U.S. 
Government on projects involving the 
humanities. 

The subcommittee has held hearings 
on this proposal in the 96th Congress 
and most recently on June 11, 1981. 
Testimony and documentation indi- 
cate that the American Council of 
Learned Societies maintains a State 
charter, operates in a nondiscrimina- 
tory manner, and operates nationally 
and internationally only as a nonprof- 
it corporation toward the improve- 
ment of our American society. 

While the international role of the 
ACLS in the area of the humanities is 
unique, there is ample precedent for 
extending a Federal charter to this or- 
ganization. Congress granted a charter 
to the National Academy of Sciences 
of March 3, 1863, see, 36 U.S.C. 251 
(1976). Like the ACLS, the National 
Academy of Sciences is a federation of 
organizations dedicated to a particular 
field of study. Like the ACLS, the na- 
tional academy is a private organiza- 
tion which represents the United 
States in international negotiations in 
its field. It is especially appropriate in 
the light of this precedent that Con- 
gress recognize the ACLS for its many 
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years of service to the United States 
by granting it a Federal charter. 

In response to inquiry from the com- 
mittee, the chairman of the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, Mr. 
Joseph Duffey, has indicated the sup- 
port of that agency for this bill in a 
letter to the chairman of the commit- 
tee. A copy of the letter is reprinted in 
the committee report. 

The purpose of this bill is to recog- 
nize an existing State-chartered orga- 
nization. It does not grant or expand 
any corporate rights or relieve any 
corporate responsibilities established 
by State charter. Moreover, this bill 
specifically requires compliance with 
State laws governing the election of 
corporate officers and the responsibil- 
ities of the board of directors for the 
corporation. It also specifically re- 
quires compliance with State laws gov- 
erning service of process. 

The bill prohibits certain corporate 
acts and establishes certain require- 
ments for the corporation. The bill 
prohibits the loan or transfer of corpo- 
rate assets to officers, members, or 
other person, except for expenses, lob- 
bying or other political activity by the 
corporation or the issuance of stock or 
the payment of dividends. The bill fur- 
ther prohibits the corporation from 
claiming congressional approval or 
Federal Government authority for any 
of its activities. The bill requires the 
corporation to keep certain records, to 
perform an annual audit, and to 
report to Congress annually. Should 
the corporation engage in any prohib- 
ited activity or fail to perform any of 
the requirements established by this 
bill, or if the corporation fails to main- 
tain its tax-exempt, status, the Feder- 
al charter granted by this bill will 
expire automatically as a matter of 
law. 

The committee favorably recom- 
mends H.R. 4679 to the House for its 
consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, today the American 
Council of Learned Societies (ACLS) 
numbers 250,000 scholar members and 
has been in existence for more than 60 
years. ACLS is to the humanities what 
the National Academy of Sciences is to 
sciences. 

ACLS has the support and has re- 
ceived grants from the Ford Founda- 
tion, the Carnegie Corp., the Mellon 
Foundation, the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, and the State Depart- 
ment. 

The principle endeavor of ACLS has 
been advancement of learning in the 
humanities through scholarship. They 
stimulate research by fellowships, 
grants in aid of research, and the pub- 
lishing of that research in such broad- 
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ly ranging fields as economics, lan- 
guages, and music. 

As a matter of fact, ACLS has pio- 
neered modern language training for 
our troops during World War II. They 
also contributed in area cultural stud- 
ies for the Armed Forces in the far- 
flung theaters of that war. 

Since 1919 the American Council of 
Learned Societies has contributed to 
the betterment of American civiliza- 
tion both here and abroad. they de- 
serve a Federal charter. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. I 
want to commend the committee for 
reporting this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, in a material society 
scholarship tends to go unrewarded. It 
is unfortunate because scholars are 
the true custodians of civilization. So- 
ciety that measures itself solely in 
terms of technological progress loses 
its creativity and its culture. 

The Congress should not pass up 
this opportunity to give national rec- 
ognition to the chief spokesmen for 
the humanities—the American Council 
of Learned Societies. It is a federation 
of 43 national scholarly associations 
such as the Association of American 
Law Schools, the American Economic 
Association, the American Musicologi- 
cal Association, and the American 
Philosophical Society which Benjamin 
Franklin was instrumental in forming. 

But the contribution of the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies has 
not been wholly academic or cultural. 
During World War II it was the ACLS 
that took the initiative in modernizing 
methods of language training for the 
U.S. Army desperately needed by our 
troops. ACLS also helped the Armed 
Forces in area cultural studies. Today 
the ACLS establishes libraries on 
American culture in foreign countries. 

The record of accomplishment goes 
on and on. I strongly support a Feder- 
al charter as the least we can do for 
the American Council of Learned Soci- 
eties. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
just want to thank the gentlemen on 
that side of the aisle for their help in 
this field. I think it is very worthwhile. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
DANIELSON) that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the bill, H.R. 4769. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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CONTRACT SERVICES FOR 
DRUG DEPENDENT FEDERAL 
OFFENDERS ACT AMENDMENT 
OF 1981 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 3963) to amend the Contract 
Services for Drug Dependent Federal 
Offenders Act of 1978 to extend the 
periods for which funds are authorized 
to be appropriated, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 3963 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Contract Services 
for Drug Dependent Federal Offenders Act 
Amendment of 1981”. 

Sec. 2. Section 4(a) of the Contract Serv- 
ices for Drug Dependent Federal Offenders 
s of 1978 (18 U.S.C. 4255 note) is amend- 
e — 

(1) by striking out “1981; and" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof '*1981;", and 

(2) by inserting before the period at the 
end thereof the following: “; $4,500,000 for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1983; 
$5,500,000 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1984; and $6,500,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1985”. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, a second is not re- 
quired on this motion. 

The gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. HuGHES) will be recognized for 20 
minutes, and the gentleman from Illi- 
nois (Mr. McCrory) will be recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. HUGHES). 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 3963 is legislation 
to amend the contract services for 
drug-dependent Federal Offenders Act 
of 1978 and to extend the periods for 
which funds are authorized to be 
appropriated. 

H.R. 3963 has been reported by the 
Committee on the Judiciary to reau- 
thorize for a period of 3 years, the pro- 
vision of drug-abuse treatment, and 
drug-abuse monitoring, for drug-abus- 
ing Federal offenders. 

This reauthorization bill makes no 
changes in the program as it now 
exists. The bill, as reported, reauthor- 
izes the program for $4.5 million for 
fiscal year 1983, $5.5 million for fiscal 
year 1984, and $6.5 million for fiscal 
year 1985. 

This program is administered by the 
probation division of the administra- 
tive office of the U.S. courts. It pro- 
vides first, for a mechanism to exam- 
ine all convicted Federal offenders 
who are released on parole, or sen- 
tenced to probation, to determine if 
they are drug users. Then it provides 
for the drug-abuse treatment that is 
appropriate for their problem. Finally, 
it provides that all persons in treat- 
ment are monitored to guarantee that 
they stay off drugs during the drug 
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treatment. If someone goes back to 
using drugs, the court is notified and 
the person is either charged as a 
parole or probation violator and re- 
turned to prison, or the judge or 
parole commission mighty modify the 
terms and conditions of the release 
and treatment. 

About one-third of the cost of the 
program is for the urinalysis monitor- 
ing. Each person in the program, 
which usually lasts a year, is tested 
about 54 times during the year they 
are in treatment. 

The other two-thirds of the program 
pays for the counseling that is the es- 
sence of the drug treatment. 

Currently, there are about 4,300 per- 
sons under the supervision of the divi- 
sion of probation who are being treat- 
ed for drug abuse. 

This program has a very positive 
effect in reducing crime. Dr. John Ball 
of Temple University Medical School 
testified before the Crime Subcommit- 
tee about the tremendous amount of 
crime committed by drug addicts. 
Most significant was his conclusion 
that the addict, when treated, com- 
mits 84 percent fewer crimes. 

The urinalysis program was enthusi- 
astically endorsed by Dr. Robert 
DuPont, former head of the National 
Institute on Drug Abuse. Dr. Eric 
Wish, an expert in the area of drug 
abuse and crime at Inslaw, also testi- 
fied that the urinalysis testing pro- 
gram and drug treatment are very im- 
portant in combating crime. 

Drug treatment should be seen as a 
method of deterring crime. The addict 
who is no longer dependent on drugs is 
much less likely to prey on society. 
This is one program of the Federal 
Government that is directly reducing 
the amount of crime committed. 

The proposed authorization is based 
on an estimate, by the Administrative 
Office of the U.S. Courts, of the 
impact of the projected, revised pros- 
ecutorial policies of the Department of 
Justice. The new administration is fo- 
cusing on violent crime and the of- 
fenses that are more frequently com- 
mitted by drug-dependent offenders. 
The Administrative Office estimates 
that they will be treating 5,300 per- 
sons in 1983, 5,600 in 1984, and 6,100 in 
1985. 

This is a modest and noncontrover- 
sial program. It has a direct, positive 
impact on one of the major causes of 
crime in the streets, that of drug 
abuse. I urge my colleagues to vote for 
this bill to continue this valuable anti- 
crime program. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I want first of all to 
commend the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. Hucues) for his leadership in 
the area of anticrime legislation. As the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
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Crime, I know that he has expended a 


great deal of time and effort, together ` 


with my colleague from Michigan (Mr. 
SAWYER) and the other members of 
that subcommittee, in providing the 
necessary mechanisms at the Federal 
level to help combat the growing threat 
of crime in America. 


Street crime is something that 
plagues nearly everyone in this 
Nation. In particular, our senior citi- 
zens are becoming increasingly the vic- 
tims of those who commit crime in the 
streets. Many of these crimes are 
being committed by persons who 
suffer from drug addiction and need 
funds in order to sustain their habits. 


Unfortunately, we have not dealt 
with the drug problem adequately to 
either reduce drug traffic or drug ad- 
diction, which seem to be mounting. It 
is therefore extremely important that 
we consider this legislation favorably 
in order to address the problem of 
drug-dependent offenders in our socie- 
ty. If we can handle this problem, it 
seems to me, we may prevent a great 
many of the offenses that are going to 
be committed against law-abiding 
members of our society. 


I commend the subcommittee for 
bringing this legislation to the floor. I 
want likewise to commend the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who an- 
nounced recently that he would target 
drug-related crime in order to meet 
this extremely serious challenge of 
crime in America. 


Mr. Speaker, as ranking minority 
member of the full Judiciary Commit- 
tee, I am pleased to join the gentle- 
man from New Jersey in urging this 
body to approve H.R. 3963, a bill to 
provide contract services for drug-de- 
pendent offenders. 


As the President recently pointed 
out in his speech before the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police 
convention, drugs greatly exacerbate 
the crime problem in this country. 
This is particularly true with respect 
to crimes against property, which are 
committed in order for the addict to 
finance his habit. Recent studies clear- 
ly demonstrate that addicts who are 
unsupervised and untreated commit 
far more crimes. Thus, it is clearly in 
the interests of the taxpayers to pro- 
vide the screening and counseling serv- 
ices authorized under this bill. 

The Administrative Office has com- 
piled a record of frugal administration 
of this program, and I believe that 
they should be permitted to continue 
their services under the provisions of 
this bill. Specifically, it would provide 
modest amounts for 3 fiscal years to 
permit us to continue our oversight re- 
sponsibility and reevaluate the pro- 
gram again at the end of that period. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee for bringing 
this bill before us in its present form 
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and I urge the overwhelming support 
of the measure by this body. 

Mr. Speaker, I would be happy to 
yield to my distinguished colleague, 
the ranking minority member on the 
Subcommittee on Crime, whom I com- 
mended a few minutes ago, the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. SAWYER). 

Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding, and I join 
in urging support of this bill. 

Since 1978, the Administrative 
Office of the U.S. Courts has done, in 
my judgment, a very effective job. 
They have been cost conscious in con- 
tracting out this authority. There is 
no question that we really need this 
sort of followup with respect to drug- 
addicted people. 
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Studies brought to the attention of 
our subcommittee have shown that 
people who suffer from drug addiction 
when they are out on parole, proba- 
tion, bail, or otherwise commit about 
six times the number of crimes com- 
mitted by nonaddicted persons. With 
monitoring by the use of urinalysis 
and other checks, we are going to be 
able to either control the tendency of 
those who might otherwise tend to 
engage in the use of drugs or to spot 
those who are using drugs. In such a 
case, we can restrict their liberty and 
ability to commit this great multiplici- 
ty of crimes which are shown by the 
studies. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I join with the 
chairman of our subcommittee, the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
HUuGHES), in urging support of this leg- 
islation. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, first I just want to 
thank my colleague, the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. McCtory), for his 
very kind remarks. My relationship 
with the gentleman from Illinois goes 
back to when I first came to the Con- 
gress in 1974. 

It was my pleasure to work at that 
time with the gentleman as he served 
on the Subcommittee on Crime, and 
even though I left that subcommittee 
after my first term, I have returned 
and I am delighted to be back on the 
subcommittee. 

I also want to say to my colleague 
that we have developec a very good bi- 
partisan relationship in the Subcom- 
mittee on Crime, and we are lucky to 
have a member with the credentials of 
the gentleman from Michigan, Mr. 
HAL SAWYER, on the committee. 

I also want to thank the ranking mi- 
nority member of the full committee, 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
McCtory), for his splendid coopera- 
tion in trying to develop and fashion 
an anticrime bill that is doable and 
that will be effective. I look forward to 
working with him in that effort. 
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Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUGHES. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, on a 
very closely related subject, I note in 
the recent task force report with 
regard to its recommendations to meet 
the challenge of crime that the Gover- 
nor of Illinois, Governor Thompson, 
and the former Attorney General of 
the United States, Griffin Bell, who 
are the cochairmen of this task force, 
are going to be invited, together with 
the current Attorney General, Attor- 
ney General Smith, to appear before 
the gentleman’s Subcommittee on 
Crime and testify with regard to the 
recommendations of the task force, 
and it is my understanding that hear- 
ing will take place on November 4. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman is correct, that hearing will be 
held on November 4, and we do expect 
to have both Griffin Bell and Gover- 
nor Thompson, as well as the Attorney 
General, testify on that subject. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I want to 
commend the gentleman on setting 
that subject for hearing, and I hope 
that there will be appropriate atten- 
tion given to the service of the sub- 
committee in directing attention to 
these task force recommendations, 
which I think are extremely construc- 
tive as setting forth national policy 
and delineating an appropriate nation- 
al or Federal role with regard to the 
overall subject of crime. 

We do know that crime is basically a 
problem that we have to deal with at 
the State and local levels, but at the 
same time it seems to me—and I know 
that the gentleman agrees with me— 
that there must be Federal direction, 
there must be Federal guidance, there 
must be Federal support, and there 
must be Federal cooperation with the 
local and State law enforcement agen- 
cies. This legislation that we are con- 
sidering today is consistent with that 
principle, and I know that the hearing 
that the subcommittee is going to 
have on November 4 will provide a 
broad format or a broad pattern of 
how the Federal Government can in- 
volve itself more actively and more 
constructively in trying to meet the 
challenges of crime in America. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend the 
gentleman for setting that subject for 
hearing. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my colleague, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois (Mr. McCLonY), for that state- 
ment and for his words of encourage- 
ment. I think that there is no more 
important subject to the American 
people than the question of crime in 
America. Crime is a national problem 
that requires national leadership. 

The people of our Nation are willing 
to spend more money, not less, in com- 
bating crime, and the Federal Govern- 
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ment has an important role to play in 
working with State and local and 
county law enforcement agencies in 
trying to combat crime. Of course, this 
legislation fits right in with that par- 
ticular overall crime package because 
H.R. 3963 is indeed an anticrime bill. 

Mr. Speaker, anything we can do to 
identify those who are committing 
crime and to try to encourage them to 
move into programs that will reduce 
crime has to be an important initia- 
tive. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield myself the balance of my time. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. 
McCronv was allowed to speak out of 
order.) 

CONGRATULATIONS TO MADELYN REISS ON BIRTH 
OF A DAUGHTER 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
noticed here in the House Chamber 
today that several of the Congression- 
al Record clerks are wearing white 
boutonnieres. I understand that that 
is in recognition of the fact that one of 
our distinguished employees of the 
House, Madelyn Reiss, a Congressional 
Record clerk, gave birth on Saturday 
to a baby girl, Teresa Jane. 

I just wanted to call attention to the 
fact that that is the happy reason for 
the boutonnieres. I know we all extend 
our very best wishes for good health 
and congratulations to Madelyn, and I 
am sure that all the Members would 
wish me to extend those sentiments to 
her. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair thanks the gentleman from Illi- 
nois (Mr. McCLoRY) for those remarks, 
and the gentleman's remarks on 
behalf of Madelyn Reiss will be includ- 
ed in the RECORD. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I just want to 
add that I also noticed all the flowers 
this morning, and I learned that Ma- 
delyn Reiss has in fact delivered a 
baby girl. I thought at first an employ- 
ee at the front desk got married, 
which would have been a singular 
event also. 

I, too, would like to join in offering 

my sincerest congratulations to Made- 
lyn Reiss. 
e Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
port H.R. 3963, the Contract Services 
for Drug Dependent Federal Offend- 
ers Act Amendment of 1981. This bill 
reauthorizes for 3 years a small pro- 
gram that has powerful effects. That 
program has one primary purpose: To 
break the drug addiction and crime 
connection. The evidence is clear that 
heroin addicts commit thousands, 
indeed, tens of thousands, of crimes. 
Of course on the streets of Newark, 
and every large city, the police have 
been aware of the drug addiction and 
crime connection for many years. 

What we have learned is that drug 
abuse can be treated. Persons who are 
addicted to heroin can be cured of the 
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habit. A recent study has shown that a 
heroin addict after treatment on the 
average commits 84 percent less crime. 
That is a tremendously important im- 
provement. 

This program has the strong support 
of judges. They are able to have much 
better control of persons sentenced to 
probation and parole through the uri- 
nalysis screening. The bill has been 
recommended by the Judicial Confer- 
ence of the United States. 

I urge my colleagues to vote for this 
bill to continue a relatively inexpen- 
sive program that helps fight crime in 
our Nation’s cities.e 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
HucHES) that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 3963, as 
amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended, and the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks, and 
to include extraneous material on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


THE REGULATORY CONTROL 
ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi (Mr. LOTT) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 
e Mr. LOTT. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing a revised version of the 
Regulatory Control Act of 1981 which 
I first introduced as H.R. 3740 on June 
1, 1981. This legislation was offered 
then, and is reoffered now, as a good 
faith effort to find some middle 
ground between the popular Levitas 
legislative veto bill for Federal regula- 
tions and the administration’s opposi- 
tion to such legislation on constitu- 
tional grounds. 

As my colleagues are aware, the 
Levitas bill, H.R. 1776, would permit 
one or both Houses to disapprove pro- 
posed or existing Federal regulations. 
The administration has testified that 
it would accept nothing less than a 
joint resolution of disapproval, requir- 
ing Presidential signature, for execu- 
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tive agency regulations, but could 
accept a concurrent resolution of dis- 
approval for regulations of selected in- 
dependent regulatory agencies. The 
House Judiciary subcommittee, on the 
other hand, has reported a regulatory 
reform bill which includes a provision 
for disapproval of all major regula- 
tions by joint resolution only. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 3740, as originally 
introduced, provides for disapproval of 
independent agency regulations by 
concurrent resolution, and the same 
disapproval approach would apply to 
those executive agency regulations 
which a committee finds to be con- 
trary to law or congressional intent. 
Executive agency regulations which a 
committee finds objectionable for 
other reasons would be subject to en- 
actment of a joint resolution of disap- 
proval, as would any existing regula- 
tion which either House forces an 
agency to reconsider and repromul- 
gate. 

H.R. 3740 would also permit execu- 
tive agencies to appeal a disapproval 
action taken by concurrent resolution 
to the courts, and permit the court to 
allow the rule to take effect anyway 
on a finding that it is consistent with 
the statute, and that the agency has 
no alternative means of implementing 
or enforcing the statute. 

These central features of H.R. 3740 
are retained in the revised bill which I 
am introducing today. However, I have 
made several procedural changes in 
the original bill. First, I have eliminat- 
ed section 2 of H.R. 3740 which would 


have made certain changes in section 
553 of the Administrative Procedure 
Act. Second, I have extended coverage 
of the legislative veto provisions to 
nearly all regulations of general appli- 
cability, as opposed to just “major” 


and “significant” regulations as de- 
fined in H.R. 3740. Third, I have ex- 
tended the initial congressional review 
period for regulations from 30 days to 
60 days. If either House adopts a dis- 
approval resolution within that period, 
the review period would be extended 
to 90 days from the date of submission 
of the regulation. A rule could take 
effect sooner if either House rejects a 
resolution of disapproval or if a com- 
mittee fails to undertake a review of a 
rule within 30 days after its submis- 
sion. 

Fourth, and perhaps most impor- 
tant, I have added what I call a front- 
end discharge procedure for disapprov- 
al resolutions in the first House to act. 
Under my original bill, no special dis- 
charge procedure was provided if a 
committee did not report a disapprov- 
al resolution within a specified period, 
as the Levitas bill would provide. How- 
ever, a discharge motion would be in 
order in the second House to act, if a 
committee has not reported the reso- 
lution within 15 days after its referral 
from the first House, and if that 
motion is supported by one-fifth of 
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the membership of the House in- 
volved. 

Under my new discharge proposal, if 
one-fifth of the Members of the House 
involved sponsor or cosponsor an ap- 
propriate disapproval resolution 
within 25 days after submission of the 
regulation, a committee would be re- 
quired to announce and undertake a 
review of the rule, and report a disap- 
proval resolution with its recomenda- 
tions not later than 45 days after sub- 
mission of the rule. If it does not 
report within 45 days, the committee 
would automatically be discharged of 
the first such resolution referred to it. 
This special discharge procedure, how- 
‘ever, would not apply to concurrent 
resolutions for executive agency regu- 
lations, since such resolutions must be 
accompanied by a committee finding 
that the rule is contrary to law or con- 
gressional intent. In the second House 
to act, discharge would be automatic 
15 days after referral of the resolution 
if a committee has not reported. 

It seems to me this discharge mecha- 
nism is best designed to both permit a 
committee time to review and report 
on a regulation about which there is 
substantial interest, while at the same 
time insuring that a disapproval reso- 
lution cannot be bottled up in a com- 
mittee when there is substantial objec- 
tion to it. But the important thing, it 
seems to me, is that the House in- 
volved have the benefit of a committee 
report on any regulation proposed to 
be disapproved so that we can act in 
an informed manner. 

A committee could also obviously 
undertake a review of a rule on its own 
initiative, but, if it formally announces 
such a review to the Speaker and in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD within 28 
days after submission of the rule, it 
would again be required to report a 
resolution of disapproval, and it would 
be automatically discharged of such a 
resolution if it did not report within 45 
days after submission of the rule. 

Finally, I have eliminated the provi- 
sion of H.R. 3740 which would have 
tied agency review of major existing 
rules every 10 years with the ability of 
either House to adopt a resolution for 
reconsideration of any other existing 
rule—both of which would have forced 
an agency to repromulgate the exist- 
ing rule and thus subject it to possible 
disapproval by joint resolution. Under 
my revised bill, the joint resolution 
disapproval mechanism would only 
apply to those existing rules which 
Congress forces an agency to repro- 
mulgate. Any existing rule which an 
agency decides to modify or repeal on 
its own initiative would be treated as a 
new rule under the disapproval mecha- 
nisms which apply to new rules. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this revised bill 
does meet the administration halfway 
while doing the same with respect to 
the Levitas bill. I expect this issue will 
come to the House in the form of an 
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amendment to whatever regulatory 
reform bill is finally reported from the 
House Judiciary Committee. It is im- 
portant that this be viewed as one 
component in an overall regulatory 
reform strategy, and not as a panacea 
for our regulatory problems. But I do 
think it is important that Congress re- 
claim its prerogatives over the legisla- 
tive powers we have delegated to agen- 
cies through the rulemaking process. 
As elected representatives of the 
people, we should be held ultimately 
accountable for the laws we pass, in- 
cluding the regulations issued to carry 
them out. 


At this point in the Recorp, Mr. 
Speaker, I include a brief summary of 
my revised Regulatory Control Act. 


H.R. 4838—BRrEF SUMMARY OF REVISED REG- 
ULATORY CONTROL AcT BY HON. TRENT 
LOTT 


(1) Coverage.—The congressional review 
procedures would apply to all proposed and 
existing rules of general applicability (with 
exceptions specified); 

(2) Submission and referral—Proposed 
final rules would be submitted to Congress 
on the same day as publication in the Feder- 
al Register, and would be referred to one 
committee in each House having jurisdic- 
tion over the statute or agency under which 
the rule is promulgated. 

(3) Time limits.—No rule could become ef- 
fective for 60-days of continuous session of 
Congress after submitted, and the review 
period would be extended to 90-days if 
either House adopts an appropriate resolu- 
tion of disapproval within the 60-days 
period. A rule could become effective sooner 
if no committee announces its intention to 
review the rule within 30-days after its sub- 
mission, or if either House rejects an appro- 
priate resolution of disapproval. 

(4) Forms of disapproval.—An appropriate 
resolution of disapproval would be: (a) a 
concurrent resolution for any proposed Ex- 
ecutive agency rule which a committee de- 
termines is contrary to law or congressional 
intent; (b) a joint resolution for any Execu- 
tive agency rule which a committee deter- 
mines should be disapproved for any other 
reason; (c) a concurrent resolution for any 
proposed independent regulatory agency 
rule which a committee determines should 
be disapproved; and (d) a joint resolution 
for any existing rule which is repromulgat- 
ed pursuant to the adoption by either 
House of a resolution for reconsideration. A 
rule could not become effective if an appro- 
priate resolution is adopted by both Houses, 
or enacted, as the case may be, within the 
specified time period. 

(5) Special discharge procedures.—If one- 
fifth of the membership of the House in- 
volved sponsors or cosponsors an appropri- 
ate resolution with respect to a proposed 
rule within 25-days after its submission, a 
committee would be required to review the 
rule and report the resolution within 45- 
days after the rule’s submission (except this 
special discharge procedure would not apply 
to concurrent resolutions disapproving Ex- 
ecutive agency rules). Discharge would be 
automatic if a committee has not reported 
after 45-days. In the second House to act, 
discharge would be automatic if a commit- 
tee has not reported the resolution adopted 
by the first House within 15-days after its 
referral. 
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If a committee determines to review a rule 
on its own initiative, and so announces to 
the Speaker and in the Congressional 
Record within 28-days after submission of 
the rule, it would be required to report an 
appropriate resolution within 45-days after 
the rule’s submission, and would be dis- 
charged if it does not. 

(6) Floor consideration.—Once an appro- 
priate resolution is reported or discharged, 
it would be highly privileged, subject to two- 
hours of debate divided between proponents 
and opponents, and not subject to amend- 
ment or a motion to recommit. 

(7) Reconsideration of existing rules.— 
Either House may adopt a simple resolution 
for reconsideration of any existing rule in 
effect for at least two years if such resolu- 
tion is properly reported from committee. 
With respect to any rule for which a resolu- 
tion for reconsideration has been adopted, 
an agency would be required to review the 
rule and either renew, modify or repeal it. 
Any such action would be subject to the 
congressional review process of the Act and 
possible disapproval by enactment of a joint 
resolution. 

(8) Court appeal.—All proposed Executive 
(as opposed to independent) agency rules 
which are disapproved by adoption of a con- 
current resolution can be put into effect if 
an agency appeals the action in the Federal 
District Court for the District of Columbia 
and the court finds the rule is consistent 
with the statute and the agency has no al- 
ternative means of implementing or enforc- 
ing the statute. 

(9) Miscellaneous.— 

An agency may not promulgate a new rule 
substantially the same as a rule which has 
been disapproved, but may incorporate the 
relevant portions of the rulemaking record 
for the disapproved rule into that for the 
new rule; 

Disapproval of a rule shall not relieve 
agencies from responsibility to adopt a rule, 
but time limits would begin again from date 
of disapproval; 

Congressional inaction or rejection of a 
disapproval resolution shall not be deemed 
approval for judicial review purposes; 

Invalidation of any portion of the Act 
shall not invalidate the remainder of the 
Act; 

The new rulemaking review procedures 
shall supersede existing ones; 

The Act shall take effect at the beginning 
of the 98th Congress and expire at the end 
of the 100th Congress; 

Any rulemaking review procedures shall 
resume their effectiveness if the provisions 
of this Act cease to be effective.e 


HOW THE REAGAN PROGRAM 
SHIFTS INCOME DISTRIBUTION 
TOWARD THE RICH 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin (Mr. Reuss) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

@ Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, here fol- 
lows my article in the current Septem- 
ber-October issue of Challenge: 
INEQUALITY, HERE WE COME 
(By Representative HENRY S. REUSS) 

We all seem to be mesmerized by the big 
macroeconomic spectacular now on stage. 
Yet there is an issue at stake vastly more 
important than current budget or tax or 


monetary differences. That issue is the 
American ideal of equality, as old as 
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Thomas Jefferson and the Declaration of 
Independence. 

The goal of equality ís something we 
Americans have been groping for these two 
hundred years, with most of our progress in 
the last fifty. Greater political equality 
came as we removed property qualifications 
for voting in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, and as more recently we enacted 
voting rights laws, extended the vote to 
women and eighteen-year-olds, and adopted 
the principle of one-person-one-vote in our 
legislative apportionments. 

Social equality was enhanced with the 
diminution of discrimination on the grounds 
of race and sex in employment, public ac- 
commodation, education, housing. Our soci- 
ety, for all its faults, is vastly more tolerant 
today than it was fifty years ago. 

But it is economic equality—not absolute 
equality of income and wealth, but the 
avoidance of extremes—that is most endan- 
gered today. 

1929-67: FOUR OUT OF FIVE IMPROVE THEIR 

SHARE 

The Great Depression fifty years ago was 
a turning point in American economic life. 
Since then there has been a steady upward 
surge in the gross national product—a larger 
pie to slice. And, just as important, from 
1929 to 1967, income distribution grew more 
equitable (Table 1). Income shares of the 
lower four-fifths of American households 
went 1.9 during that period: the first two- 
fifths from 12.5 percent of total income to 
14.2 percent; the third from 13.9 percent to 
17.5 percent; the fourth from 19.3 percent 
to 24.8 percent. The top one-fifth declined, 
from 54.4 percent to 43.4 percent. 


TABLE 1.—INCOME RUIN BY HOUSEHOLDS, 


[Percent distribution of aggregate income] 
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Today, the income brackets of these five 
groups are: 

Lowest: $0—7,000; 

Second: $7,000—13,500; 

Third: $13,500—21,500; 

Fourth: $21,500— 32,000; 

Fifth: over $32,000. 

Why did the size of the pie, and the 
shares of the bottom 80 percent, both im- 
prove so markedly between 1929 and 1967? 
Certainly the expansionist policies of John 
Maynard Keynes, the progressive income 
tax, and low interest rates had something to 
do with it. In addition, an enlarged middle 
class provided the savings and investment 
needed for growth more effectively than a 
“bloated plutocracy" would have done. 

As a result of steady growth and improved 
distribution, the United States managed to 
hold together during depression and war. 
Progress toward economic equality went 
hand in hand with progress toward political 
and social equality. 
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SINCE 1967: BACK TOWARD INEQUALITY 


Then, along about 1967, something hap- 
pened. That something was the Vietnam 
War, and the guns-plus-butter economic 
policy which led to the dozen years of stag- 
flation—unacceptable unemployment and 
inflation—that have been with us ever since. 
Though the economy continued to grow, 
the distribution of income went into reverse 
from its egalitarian trend of almost forty 
years, and headed back toward greater in- 
equality. 

From 1967 to 1978, the most recent year 
for which we have statistics, the share in 
the national income earned by the poorest 
20 percent of American households re- 
mained about even—3.6 percent to 3.8 per- 
cent. This static share is improved slightly 
by non-cash transfer payments (such as 
food stamps and Medicaid) which are not 
counted by the Census Bureau in its income 
distribution statistics. 

But the second and third fifths found the 
going really tough, and their income shares 
declined from 28.1 percent to 26.1 percent. 
The fourth one-fifth stayed even at 24.8 
percent. And the top fifth, recouping some 
of its earlier losses, rose from 43.4 percent 
to 45.2 percent. If the Census Bureau had 
included such upper-bracket sources of 
income as capital gains and executive 
"perks," the top 20 percent's share would 
have been even larger. 

A shift of 2 percentage points from the 
lower middle class to the top brackets isn't 
peanuts. In a $3 trillion economy, it 
amounts to scores of billions of dollars a 
year. For example, if the second and middle 
fifths had received their historic peak 
income shares in 1978, their average house- 
hold income would have been around $1,300 
more. 

What caused this shift during the 1970s? 
For one thing, wages of below-$20,000 work- 
ers lagged behind inflation. And the institu- 
tions were rigged against the lower middle 
class, They benefited neither from the 
transfer payments of the poor nor the tax 
loopholes of the rich. Because by and large 
they were not able to take advantage of 
itemized income tax deductions, they did 
not share such privileges of the affluent as 
the deduction for interest payments on the 
mortgage or for contributions to charity. In- 
terest on savings accounts or U.S. Savings 
Bonds was fixed by law at a miserable 5 per- 
cent, while large savers got the market rate. 

While Census statistics end in 1978, the 
relative position of the second and third 
fifths has probably become even worse in 
the last three years. Since 1978, consumer 
prices have increased by over 26 percent, av- 
erage weekly earnings by only 15 percent. 
For the affluent, “unearned income” provid- 
ed a much better buffer. Dividend income 
increased by 26.2 percent between 1978 and 
1980, interest income by 48 percent. These 
two items, nearly 14 percent of personal 
income, are significantly more concentrated 
in the upper income brackets than is wage 
income. Executive compensation in profit- 
making corporations increased by 17.5 per- 
cent in 1978, 16.8 percent in 1979, and 17.3 
percent in 1980. To this must be added in- 
creased “perks” in the form of entertain- 
ment allowances, club dues, company cars, 
legal and financial counseling, stock options, 
insurance, and so on. 

TODAY AND TOMORROW 


Our backsliding since 1967 is particularly 
unwelcome when you compare income dis- 
tribution in the United States with income 
distribution in the other industrialized de- 
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mocracies. A study made by the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment (OECD) in 1976 found that, both 
before and after taxes, the United States 
had the second greatest degree of inequality 
of the seven leading industrialized democra- 
cies (Table 2). By and large, the United 
States was exceeded in its inequality only by 
France. West Germany, Canada, Sweden, 
the United Kingdom, and Japan were all 
more nearly equal than we. More, the 
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United States had the dubious distinction of 
having its poorest 20 percent with a lower 
share of total before-tax income than any 
other country, including France. 

Incidently, it will be noted that France is 
endeavoring to get out of its cellar position 
in the international league, as evidenced by 
the recent election of the more egalitarian 
Mitterrand government. 

It is we, the United States, who are now 
heading for the cellar position in the league. 


TABLE 2.—INCOME DISTRIBUTION IN 7 MAJOR COUNTRIES 
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We shall shortly be shaken by the volcan- 
ic disturbances in income distribution which 
the Reagan Economic Recovery Program 
seems destined to bring about. Every aspect 
of that program—its cuts in social spending, 
its increases in military spending, its hail-to- 
the-rich tax policy, its high-interest-rate 
monetary policy—will have the effect of fur- 
ther transferring income shares from the 
bottom three-fifths of Americans to the 
wealthiest 10 percent. 


Ranking by degree of overall inequality of income distribution 


Income shares 


Before taxes 


After taxes 


Top 20 percent Bottom 20 percent 


Measure 1 — Measure 11' — Measure 1 * 


Measure 1! 


Before taxes After taxes Before taxes — After taxes 


1. 
4 
46. 

3. 
iQ. 
0. 
2 


The measures are summary statistics indicating the extent to which the distributions of income differ from a state of complete equality: Measure | is the Gini coefficient; measure ll is the variance of logarithms 
Source: Malcolm Sawyer, Income Distribution in OECD Countries, July 1976, OECD, Paris. Compiled trom tables 3, 4, 5, 6, pp. 14, 16, 17 


Reaganomics works this way not just in 
practice. That's its purpose. In the words of 
its chief theologian, George Gilder: “Forget 
the idea of overcoming inequality by redis- 
tribution. ... A successful economy de- 
pends on the proliferation of the rich... . 
It will be said that their earnings are ‘un- 
earned’ and ‘undeserved’. But in fact ... 
they are the heroes of economic life, and 
those who begrudge them their rewards 
demonstrate a failure to understand their 
role and their promise.” 

Here’s how the four pillars of Reagan- 
omics will worsen income distribution: 

1. Social spending cuts. Sharply cut under 
the Reagan budget are all the traditional 
programs for the poor, the lowest one-fifth 
of income receivers—Medicaid, food stamps, 
school lunches, housing, energy assistance, 
legal services, pneumonia immunization, 
neighborhood programs, compensatory edu- 
cation, day care, public service jobs. 

“I made strenuous efforts to comb 
through the budget to find rich oxen to 
gore, but I didn't find many," Budget Direc- 
tor David Stockman told the Joint Econom- 
ic Committee in February. He did, however, 
find a number of “middle-class oxen” to 
gore. Among slashes of particular interest to 
middle-income groups are passenger rail 
service, mass transit, energy conservation, 
student loans, economic aid, public televi- 
sion and radio, the arts and humanities, un- 
employment compensation, clean air, and 
clean water. 

2. Military spending increases. The 
Reagan program includes the fastest in- 
crease in military spending in our peacetime 
history. This will worsen the position of 
modest-income groups in three ways—in its 
effects on regions, on the composition of 
employment, and by increasing inflation. 

Regionally, military activity is concentrat- 
ed in a few areas, particularly the South 
and West. Residents of other regions will be 
disadvantaged. Defense industries tend to 
be capital-intensive, and to employ relative- 
ly larger proportions of high-skilled white- 
collar workers. Thus a larger share of ex- 
penditures goes to upper-income groups in 
the case of the military than for other kinds 
of government spending. 

Finally, military spending is particularly 
inflationary. For one thing, it has its great- 
est impact on just those areas of the econo- 


my where skilled manpower and materials 
are scarcest. For another, military spending, 
unlike the production of civilian goods, cre- 
ates no purchasable commodity to satisfy 
the money demand of the workers and en- 
trepreneurs who make the military goods. 

3. Tax policy. Tax policy resulting from 
the Reagan program will work against the 
lower 60 percent of families in at least three 
ways. 

First, the August, 1981 tax cut, a variant 
of Kemp-Roth festooned with new prefer- 
ences for the already affluent, is of great 
help to the rich, in George Gilder's phrase 
the "heroes of economic life." Under Kemp- 
Roth, a family with income of $150,000 in 
1980 will find that its marginal rate drops 
from 64 to 49 percent by 1984 The cut in the 
top rate on unearned income from 70 to 50 
percent will also help, as among other 
things it brings the maximum tax rate on 
capital gains down to 20 percent. That's a 
lower rate than & family earning $15,000 a 
year pays on wages. 

But for moderate-income taxpayers, no 
appreciable tax cut is in sight. The adminis- 
tration proposes no change in the levels of 
the standard deduction, personal exemp- 
tions, and earned income credit. The effect 
of inflation-induced bracket creep and the 
scheduled increases in social security pay- 
roll taxes will largely cancel out the benefits 
of Kemp-Roth rate reduction. 

For example, families with taxable in- 
comes of $15,000-$35,000 in 1980 will face 
about the same marginal tax rates in 1984, 
after three years of Kemp-Roth, as they do 
now. Let us use the administration's projec- 
tions for inflation: the effects of that infla- 
tion will be to push these families into 
higher tax brackets, which will just be 
offset by the proposed cuts in rates. At the 
same time, however, the Social Security tax 
rate will have jumped from 6.13 to 6.7 per- 
cent between 1980 and 1984, while the tax- 
able wage base, now $29,700, will have risen 
at about the same pace as these families' 
earnings. 

The rich, on the other hand, don't have to 
worry about bracket creep. The top brackets 
are wide, and above taxable incomes of 
$45,000 (joint returns), there is simply no 
higher bracket to creep into. Earnings at 
these levels are also well above the Social 
Security wage base. 


A second tax effect of Reaganomics in- 
volves the shift of former federal social pro- 
grams to state and local governments. Such 
shifting of the burden from the progressive 
federal income tax to regressive state and 
local property and sales taxes will worsen 
the position of lower- and middle-income 
families. 

Finally, the administration has set its face 
against reducing any of the $175 billion of 
tax expenditures now in the federal tax 
code, and was willing to create a few new 
loopholes to get its tax bill through the 
Congress, Most of the benefits of these 
loopholes and preferences go to high- 
income taxpayers. Perpetuating the loop- 
holes thus ensures that income distribution 
wil continue to deteriorate in the years 
ahead. 

4. Monetary policy. Super-tight money, 
the fourth pillar of the Reagan economic 
program, fosters income inequality as surely 
as the spending and tax proposals. By slow- 
ing growth, tight money and high interest 
rates bring unemployment, and this falls 
with particular severity on low- and moder- 
ate-income families. 

High interest rates transfer income even 
more directly. Poor people lack creditwor- 
thiness, but middle-income people borrow 
heavily for home mortgages, consumer 
goods, health, and education. Because it 
does not pay for most moderate-income tax- 
payers to itemize their deductions, they lack 
the ability of high-bracket borrowers to 
make the Treasury pick up half of their in- 
terest burden. 

Just as the middle-income groups do most 
of the borrowing, so upper-income groups, 
having it to lend, do most of the lending. 
The higher the interest rate, therefore, the 
greater the transfer from middle-income 
groups to the upper-income groups. And if 
there is one thing the money markets are 
projecting with awful clarity, it is that high 
interest rates are going to be a permanent 
distinctive feature of Reaganomics. 


AMERICANS WON'T LIKE IT 


So there is the past, the present, and the 
future, (except to the extent that we do 
something about it) of income distribution. 
In the golden age of FDR and Harry 
Truman, of IKE and JFK, we moved for- 
ward in the direction of greater equality. 
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But since 1967, we've been moving back- 
ward. As Reaganomics has its way, we shall 
shortly be moving backward faster. 

Americans, when they find out what is 
happening, won't like it. From an economic 
standpoint, Reaganomics will shift income 
away from the average citizen and toward 
those at the top so massively as to choke off 
the demand necessary to buy from the 
market what our economy can produce. The 
result is bound to be increased unemploy- 
ment. 

Growth by itself—the advertised goal of 
Reaganomics—doesn’t necessarily make for 
a good distribution of income. But more 
nearly equal distribution can help to 
strengthen growth, as the sparkling per- 
formance of Japan demonstrates. 

From a social standpoint, when whole 
classes feel themselves endangered, blood- 
shed and revolution have been the outcome, 
as in France in the 1790s and Germany in 
the 1930s. 

Were the American people last November 
really voting to abandon the dream of 
making America a more egalitarian society? 
Perhaps we need a new referendum. @ 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 
(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McCtory) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. Lott, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mrs. HEcKLER, for 10 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HuGHES) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. Reuss, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

CThe following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McCrory) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. LEBOUTILLIER. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. 

Mr. MICHEL in two instances. 

Mr. Rupp in two instances. 

Mr. PRITCHARD in two instances. 

Mr. WOLF. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HucHES) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

. MOFFETT. 

. GAYDOS. 

. KOGOVSEK. 

. FLORIO. 

. BEDELL. 

. ANDERSON in 10 instances. 
. GONZALEZ in 10 instances. 
. FUQUA. 

Mr. Brown of California in 10 in- 
stances. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO in six instances. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee in 10 in- 
stances. 
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Mr. Boner of Tennessee in five in- 
stances. 

Mr. SoLaRz. 

Mr. DE LUGO. 

Mr. HUGHES. 


BILL AND RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. HAWKINS, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee did on October 
22, 1981, present to the President, for 
his approval, a bill and a joint resolu- 
tion of the House of the following 
title: 

H.R. 3499. An act to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to extend the period for 
Vietnam-era veterans to request counseling 
under the veterans' readjustment counsel- 
ing program, to provide medical care eligi- 
bility for veterans exposed to herbicides or 
defoliants (including agent orange), or to 
nuclear radiation, to establish a minimum 
total number of operating beds in Veterans' 
Administration hospital and nursing home 
facilities, to extend for certain Vietnam-era 
veterans the period of time in which GI bill 
educational assistance benefits may be used 
for the pursuit of certain training, to pro- 
vide a small business loan program for Viet- 
nam-era and disabled veterans, and to 
extend the authority for veterans readjust- 
ment appointments in the civil service; and 
for other purposes. 

H.J. Res. 268. Joint resolution to designate 
October 23, 1981, as "Hungarian Freedom 
Fighters Day." 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 12 o'clock and 55 minutes 
p.m.) the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Tuesday, October 27, 1981, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


2391. A letter from the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting notice that he has 
exercised his authority to increase the au- 
thorized number of civilian personnel for 
the Defense Department for fiscal year 
1981, pursuant to section 501(d) of Public 
Law 96-342; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

2392. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Facilities, Environ- 
ment, and Economic Adjustment), transmit- 
ting notice of the location, nature, and esti- 
mated cost of two construction projects pro- 
posed to be undertaken by the Army Na- 
tional Guard, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 
2233a(1); to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

2393. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Army (Installations, Logistics 
and Financial Management), transmitting 
notice of the proposed conversion to con- 
tractor performance of the custodial serv- 
ices activity at Madigan Army Medical 
Center, Tacoma, Wash., pursuant to section 
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502(b) of Public Law 96-342; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

2394. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting a 
report on the impact on U.S. readiness of 
the Air Force’s proposed sale of certain de- 
fense equipment and services to Pakistan 
(Transmittal No. 81-108), pursuant to sec- 
tion 813 of Public Law 94-106; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

2395. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting a 
report on the impact on U.S. readiness of 
the Army’s proposed sale of certain defense 
equipment and services to Sudan (Transmit- 
tal No. 81-110), pursuant to section 813 of 
Public Law 94-106; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

2396. A letter from the Director, Federal 
Emergency Management Agency, transmit- 
ting a report that the agency made no prop- 
erty acquisitions of emergency supplies and 
equipment during the quarter ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1981, pursuant to section 201(h) 
of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

2397. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting 
D.C. Act 4-94, “To conform, on a temporary 
basis, District of Columbia laws and regula- 
tions to certain federal laws and regulations 
governing the Aid to Families with Depend- 
ent Children program,” pursuant to section 
602(c) of Public Law 93-198; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

2398. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting 
D.C. Act 4-95, “To order the closing of a 
public alley abutting lots 55, 840, and 841 in 
Square 516, bounded by 4th Street, NW., K 
Street, NW., 5th Street, NW., and I Street, 
NW. (S.O. 81-107) (Ward 2)," pursuant to 
section 602(c) of Public Law 93-198; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

2399. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting 
D.C. Act 4-96, “To amend the ceiling on life 
insurance on the lives of members of credit 
unions," pursuant to section 602(c) of Public 
Law 93-198; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

2400. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting 
D.C. Act 4-97, “To designate the name of 
the recreational area in lot 810, in Square 
2547, which is located at the intersection of 
Adams Mill Road, NW., and Ontario Place, 
NW., as Community Park West (Ward 1)," 
pursuant to section 602(c) of Public Law 93- 
198; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, 

2401. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting 
D.C. Act 4-98, "To create a criminal offense 
for certain activities done for the purpose of 
encouraging prostitution or encouraging the 
sale of controlled substances in a public 
place," pursuant to section 602(c) of Public 
Law 93-198; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

2402. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, 
transmitting the 33d annual report of the 
Service, covering fiscal year 1980, pursuant 
to section 202(c) of the act of June 27, 1947; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

2403. A letter from the Administrator, 
Energy Information Administration, De- 
partment of Energy, transmitting reports on 
changes in market shares of refined petrole- 
um products and retail gasoline covering the 
month of July 1981, pursuant to section 
4(CX2XA) of the Emergency Petroleum Al- 
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location Act of 1973; to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 

2404. A letter from the Secretary, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, transmitting 
notice of the commission's inability to 
render a final decision in Docket No, 38676, 
“Changes in Routing Provisions—Conrail— 
July 1981," within the initially specified 5- 
month period, pursuant to 49 U.S.C. 
10707(bX1) to the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce. 

2405. A letter from the Administrator, 
Agency for International Development, 
transmitting the annual report on military 
expenditures by recipients of U.S. economic 
assistance, pursuant to section 620(s) of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2406. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting 
notice of the Navy's intention to offer to 
sell certain defense equipment to Japan 
(Transmittal No. 81-107), pursuant to sec- 
tion 36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2407. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting 
notice of the Air Force's intention to offer 
to sell certain defense equipment and serv- 
ices to Pakistan (Transmittal No. 81-108), 
pursuant to section 36(b) of the Arms 
Export Control Act; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

2408. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting 
notice of the Army's intention to offer to 
sell certain defense equipment and services 
to Sudan (Transmittal No. 81-110), pursu- 
ant to section 36(b) of the Arms Export 
Control Act; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

2409. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Congressional Relations, 
transmitting the Annual Report of the For- 
eign Service Retirement and Disability 
System, covering the year ended September 
30, 1980, pursuant to section 121(a)(2) of the 
Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 
1950, as amended; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

2410. A letter from the Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Installations and Logistics, Depart- 
ment of the Navy, transmitting the Annual 
Report of the Retirement Plan for Civilian 
Employees of the U.S. Marine Corps Ex- 
changes, Recreation Funds, Clubs, Messes, 
and the Marine Corps Exchange Service, 
covering calendar year 1980, pursuant to 
section 121(a)(2) of the Budget and Ac- 
counting Procedures Act of 1950, as amend- 
ed; to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 

2411. A letter from the Chairman, Retire- 
ment Trust, Navy Resale and Services Sup- 
port Office, transmitting the Annual Report 
of the Trust, covering calendar year 1980, 
pursuant to section 121(a)(2) of the Budget 
and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950, as 
amended; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

2412. A letter from the Chief, Insurance 
and Debt Management, Executive Secretar- 
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iat, Air Force Welfare Board, transmitting 
the Annual Report of the Air Force Nonap- 
propriated Fund Retirement Plan for Civil- 
ian Employees, covering the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1980, pursuant to section 
121(a)(2) of the Budget and Accounting Pro- 
cedures Act of 1950, as amended; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

2413. A letter from the Chief Judge, U.S. 
Tax Court, transmitting the Annual Report 
of the U.S. Tax Court Judges' Retirement 
and Survivor Annuity Plans, covering the 
year ending December 31, 1980, pursuant to 
section 121(aX2) of the Budget and Ac- 
counting Procedures Act of 1950, as amend- 
ed; to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 

2414. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior for Indian Affairs, 
transmitting a proposed plan for the use 
and distribution of the judgment funds 
awarded in Docket No. 22-G before the U.S. 
Court of Claims to the Mescalero Apache 
Tribe of the Mescalero Reservation, pursu- 
ant to sections 2(a) and 4 of Public Law 93- 
134; to the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

2415. A letter from the National Adjutant, 
Disabled American Veterans, transmitting 
the proceedings of their 1981 national con- 
vention and an independent audit report as 
of December 31, 1980, pursuant to section 
9(a) of the act of June 17, 1932, and section 
3 of Public Law 88-504; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

2416. A letter from the Secretary of 
Energy, transmitting a report that the ad- 
ministration does not consider it advisable 
to develop a plan for energy self-sufficiency 
initiatives, required by section 406(d) of 
Public Law 96-294; jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on Energy and Commerce and Science 
and Technology. 

2417. A letter from the Acting Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States, transmit- 
ting & report on medicaid's quality control 
system (HRD-82-6, October 23, 1981); joint- 
ly, to the Committees on Government Oper- 
ations and Energy and Commerce. 

2418. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on repayment requirements for water 
resources projects (CED-82-3, October 22, 
1981); jointly, to the Committees on Gov- 
ernment Operations, Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and Public Works and Transporta- 
tion. 

2419. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission, transmit- 
ting a report covering the second quarter of 
calendar year 1981 on abnormal occurrences 
at licensed nuclear facilities, pursuant to 
section 208 of Public Law 93-438; jointly, to 
the Committees on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs and Energy and Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
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Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HUGHES: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 4481. A bill to amend the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, 
and for other purposes; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 97-293). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. LEATH of Texas: 

H.R. 4837. A bill to rescind the require- 
ment that the superintendent of a cemetery 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
the Army be a disabled veteran; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans' Affairs. 

By Mr. LOTT: 

H.R. 4838. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, relating to rulemaking pro- 
ceedings, and to provide for congressional 
review of agency rulemaking; jointly, to the 
Committees on the Judiciary and Rules. 

By Mr. VANDER JAGT: 

H.J. Res. 348. Joint resolution to provide 
for the awarding of a special gold medal to 
Her Majesty Queen Beatrix in recognition 
of the 1982 Bicentennial anniversary of dip- 
lomatic and trade relations between the 
Netherlands and the United States; to the 
Committee on Banking, Finance and Urban 
Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


H.R. 3091; Mr. Lowery of California. 

H.R. 4146: Mr. SurTH of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
WEAVER, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. WIRTH, Mr. JEF- 
FORDS, Mr. Fazio, and Mr. BEDELL. 

H.R. 4481: Mr. Guarini, Mr. Vento, Mr. 
BoLAND, Mr. PRITCHARD, Mr. Matsui, Mr. 
AuCorN, Mr. DANIELSON, Mr. ZEFERETTI, Mr. 
Dyson, Mr. PATTERSON, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. 
Mapican, Mr. Duncan, Mr. Mica, Mr. 
Mort, Mr. Lone of Maryland, Mr. HEFNER, 
Mr. Dwyer, Mr. Dicks, Mr. FAUNTROY, and 
Mr. RANGEL. 

H.R. 4775: Mr. Dixon, Mr. MITCHELL of 
Maryland, Mr. Sunita, Mr. WORTLEY, and 
Mr. YATES. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


248. The SPEAKER presented a petition 
of Jerry M. Ault, Wabash, Ind., relative to 
interest rates and the Federal deficit; which 
was referred to the Committee on Banking, 
Finance and Urban Affairs. 
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SENATE— Monday, October 26, 1981 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, October 14, 1981) 


The Senate met at 10 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the Honorable Mack MATTING- 
LY, a Senator from the State of Georgia. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 
C. Halverson, LL.D., D.D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Let us pray. 

O Praise the Lord, all ye nations; 

Praise Him, all ye people. 

For His mercy is great toward us; 

And the truth of the Lord endureth 
forever. 

Praise ye, the Lord.—Psalms 117. 

It is a good thing to give thanks unto 
the Lord, and to sing praises unto Thy 
name, O Most High; 

To declare Thy loving kindness in the 
morning, and Thy faithfulness every 
night.—Psalms 92: 1,2. 

We thank Thee, Lord for the refresh- 
ing of the weekend, for the privilege of 
worship, for the opportunity to be with 
our families, for rest, recreation, and re- 
newal. 

We thank Thee for health and strength 
to do the work to which we have been 
called and we pray we may do it accord- 
ing to Thy will and for Thy glory. In 
Jesus' name. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. THURMOND). 

The legislative clerk read the following 
letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., October 26, 1981. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
appoint the Honorable Mack MATTINGLY, & 
Senator from the State of Georgia, to per- 
form the duties of the Cnair. 

Srrom THURMOND, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. MATTINGLY thereupon assumed 
the chair as Acting President pro tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION OF THE 
MAJORITY LEADER 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the ma- 
jority leader is recognized. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings be approved to date. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, this morn- 
ing, after the expiration of the time al- 
located to the two leaders under the 
standing order, there are special orders 
for the recognition of the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. LEAHY) and 
the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. RoBERT C. BYRD) for not 
to exceed 15 minutes each. 

After that time, there will be a period 
for the transaction of routine morning 
business to extend not past 11 a.m. 

Iinquire of the Chair: Is there a limi- 
tation on the time individual Senators 
may speak? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. There is a 5-minute limitation. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Chair. 


At 11 a.m., as previously ordered, the 
Senate will resume consideration of H.R. 
4035, the Interior appropriations bill. 


There are a number of amendments to 
that bill, and I urge Senators to come to 
the Chamber and offer their amendments 
as soon as possible. 


The Senate will not be in late today. 
However, I must point out that we are 
now in the midst of the appropriations 
sequence and all Members are put on no- 
tice that as of the beginning of next week 
the regular recess or adjournment hour 
of 6 p.m., except on Thursday, will no 
longer be possible to observe. It is essen- 
tial that we complete the appropriations 
process as soon as possible and get these 
bills to conference. 


Therefore, the question of whether we 
have late sessions on nights other than 
Thursday next week will depend largely 
on whether or not we can move with 
some expedition and efficiency on the 
bills from the Appropriations Committee 
as they reach the calendar and are avail- 
able for Senate consideration. 


THE LONELY HOUSE 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, another 
week comes before the Senate, and I 
thought that before the onslaught of ap- 
propriation bills and other issues that 
will make the next 5 days more than hec- 
tic, we pause in the throes of Emily Dick- 
inson, and her gifted work: 

THE LONELY HOUSE 

I know some lonely houses off the road 

A robber'd like the look of,— 

Wooden barred, 

And windows hanging low, 

Inviting to 

A portico, 

Where two could creep: 

One hand the tools, 

The other peep 

To make sure all's asleep. 

Old-fashioned eyes, 

Not easy to surprise! 


How orderly the kitchen'd look by night, 
With just a clock,— 

But they could gag the tick, 

And mice won't bark; 

And so the walls don't tell, 

None will. 


A pair of spectacles ajar Just stir— 
An almanac's aware. 

Was 1t the mat winked, 

Or & nervous star? 

The moon slides down the stair 

To see who's there. 


There's plunder,—where? 
Tankard, or spoon, 

Earring, or stone, 

A watch, some ancient brooch 
To match the grandmamma, 
Staid sleeping there. 


Day rattles, too, 
Stealth's slow; 

The sun has got as far 
As the third sycamore. 
Screams chanticleer, 


"Who's there?’ 


And echoes, trains away, 
Sneer—'where?' 

While the old couple, just astir, 

Think that the sunrise left the door ajar! 


Mr. President, I have no further need 
for my time under the standing order. I 
am prepared to yield it to any Senator 
or to the distinguished acting minority 
leader. 

Mr. LEAHY. I thank the majority 
leader. 


RECOGNITION OF THE ACTING 
MINORITY LEADER 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the act- 
ing minority leader is recognized. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I ask if it 
might be possible to take the time of 15 
minutes reserved for the minority leader 
under the standing order, plus mine, and 
I certainly appreciate the time of the 
distinguished majority leader, although 
I do not expect to have to use all of that, 
and naturally I will be happy to yield 
back any of it to the distinguished ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator thinks that 25 minutes will accom- 
modate his purposes, I shall reserve mine 
for the time being. 

I now ask unanimous consent that I 
may reserve the time remaining to me 
under the standing order and I ask unan- 
imous consent that the time allocated to 
the minority leader may be aggregated 
with the time provided for the Senator 
from Vermont on special orders so that 
he may have a total of 25 minutes for 
his presentation. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, may I 
ask that I may have about 6 minutes to 
speak following the statement by the 
Senator from Vermont? 


€ This "bullet" symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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Mr. BAKER. Yes. 

Mr. President, I yield 6 minutes of my 
remaining time to the distinguished as- 
sistant minority leader. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I thank the majority 
leader very much. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I under- 
stand from Senator ROBERT C. BYRD that 
he has no objection if I were to use his 
special order time if need be. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the control of 
the time allocated to the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. RoBERT 
C. Byrp) on special order be assigned to 
the control of the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. LEAHY). 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. LEAHY. I thank the distinguished 
majority leader. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR LEAHY 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Vermont is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the Senator from Wisconsin 
wishes a minute or two. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Two minutes will be 
fine. 

Mr. LEAHY. Fine. I am willing to yield 
that back. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, I yield 2 minutes to the 
distinguished Senator from Wisconsin 
out of the time remaining to me under 
the standing order. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. 


TREATIES CAN NEVER OVERRIDE 
THE CONSTITUTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one of 
the cornerstones of the fear campaign 
generated by the Liberty Lobby against 
the Genocide Convention, and repeated 
in their so-called White Paper, is the 
proposition that treaties automatically 
override the Constitution. 


As evidence, they cite the “supremacy 
clause” of the Constitution and a state- 
ment by John Foster Dulles, whom they 
identify as Secretary of State under 
President Eisenhower. They then con- 
clude that although the treaty is not 
self-implementing and requires future 
legislation to implement its provisions, 
that the courts “would be obliged to 
sanction.” 

Mr. President, the Liberty Lobby could 
not be more wrong. First, they are mis- 
reading the supremacy clause of the 
Constitution. Second, they cite John 
Foster Dulles’ interpretation as author- 
itative, which it is not. He is not a con- 
stitutional expert, his opinions do not 
have the force of law and, if you bother 
to read the footnotes, he was not even 
Secretary of State when he made that 
remark. 

Finally, the courts are not obliged to 
sanction any legislation, which, in any 


way, is inconsistent with the Constitu- 
tion. 
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Mr. President, the Liberty Lobby well 
knows that the Supreme Court resolved 
years ago that any treaty can never 
override the Constitution or constitu- 
tional guarantees in any way. 

Mr. President, the Liberty Lobby does 
quote the “supremacy clause” of the 
Constitution accurately. Article VI, sec- 
tion 2 states: 

This Constitution, and the Laws of the 
United States which shall be made in Pur- 
suance thereof, and all Treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the Authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme 
Law of the Land, and the Judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, any Thing in 
the Constitution or Laws of any State to the 
Contrary notwithstanding. 


There are several points that deserve 
to be made here: 

First, this clause has been recognized 
by constitutional law experts as assuring 
the supremacy of treaties to State law 
and State constitutions, not the Federal 
Constitution. The language is clear: 
Treaties are superior to “any Thing in 
the Constitution or Laws of any State.” 

Second, as noted constitutional expert, 
Louis Henkin, points out in his book, 
“Foreign Affairs and the Constitution”: 

The status of a treaty as law of the land 
derives from and depends on its status as a 
valid, living treaty of the United States. It 
is not law of the land for either the Presi- 
dent or the courts to enforce if it 1s not made 
in accordance with constitutional require- 
ments, or is beyond the power of the Presi- 
dent and Senate to make, or violates con- 
stitutional prohibitions. 


His point is well taken: A treaty can- 
not be valid unless it is made pursuant to 
constitutional limitations and it cannot 
override the Constitution. 

Third, the Supreme Court has repeat- 
edly held that treaties cannot override 
the Constitution in any way. Unfortu- 
nately, the Liberty Lobby could not cite 
any Supreme Court cases that support 
their position. Why? Because there are 
none. 


The Supreme Court has been clear and 
consistent: No treaty can ever override 
the Constitution. 


Let me cite just two notable cases. 


In Geofroy against Riggs in 1890, Mr. 
Justice Field wrote: 

The treaty power, as expressed in the Con- 
stitution, is in terms unlimited except by 
those restraints which are found in that in- 
strument against the action of the govern- 
ment or of its departments, and those aris- 
ing from the nature of the government and 
of that of the States. It would not be con- 
tended that it extends so far as to authorize 
what the Constitution forbids, or a change 
in the character of the government or in that 
of one of the States. 


Let me repeat the key line: 

It would not be contended that it extends 
so far as to authorize what the Constitution 
forbids or a change in the character of gov- 
ernment. 


The most recent case was decided by 
the Court in 1957 in the case Reid against 
Covert. Mr. Justice Black, speaking for 
the Warren Court, laid the issue to rest 
conclusively: 

No agreement with a foreign nation can 
confer power on the Congress, or any other 


branch of government, which is free from 
the restraints of the Constitution. 
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The prohibitions of the Constitution were 
designed to apply to all branches of the Na- 
tional Government and they cannot be nulli- 
filed by the Executive or the Executive and 
the Senate combined. 


That opinion also further substanti- 
ates my reading, and that of most con- 
stitutional experts, of the meaning of the 
"supremacy clause" of the Constitution. 

The opinion states: 

It would be manifestly contrary to the ob- 
jectives of those who created the Constitu- 
tion, as well as those who were responsible 
for the Bill of Rights—let alone alien to our 
entire constitutional history and tradition— 
to construe Article VI (the Supremacy 
Clause) as permitting the United States to 
exercise power under an international agree- 
ment without observing constitutional pro- 
hibitions. 


Later in that opinion, Mr. Justice 
Black noted: 

This Court has repeatedly taken the posi- 
tlon that an Act of Congress, which must 
comply with the Constitution, is on a full 
parity with a treaty, and that when a statute 
which is subsequent in time is inconsistent 
with a treaty, the statute to the extent of 
conflict renders the treaty null. It would be 
completely anomalous to say that a treaty 
need not comply with the Constitution when 
such an agreement can be overridden by a 
statute that must conform to that instru- 
ment. 


Mr. President, what Mr. Justice Black 
just said is very important and summa- 
rizes my case perfectly: 

First, the courts have consistently held 
that treaties must be consistent with the 
Constitution and cannot in any way 
change our form of government. 

Second, treaties and laws enacted by 
the Congress are given equal weight be- 
fore the courts but equal weight below 
the Constitution, a fact the Liberty 
Lobby conveniently omits. 

And, finally, that when there is ever a 
conflict between a treaty and a law en- 
acted by the Congress at a later time the 
treaty is declared null and an act of Con- 
gress prevails. 

Mr. President, it is time to end the 
myth that treaties can ever supersede 
the Constitution. They cannot and it is 
time to set the record straight that the 
Genocide Convention can never over- 
ride any freedoms in our Constitution. In 
fact, it is completely consistent with 
them. 

I thank the distinguished majority 
leader and yield the floor. 


THE PROPOSED SALE OF AWACS 
AND OTHER MILITARY EQUIP- 
MENT TO SAUDI ARABIA 


Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday, the Senate will vote on the 
sale of AWACS and other military equip- 
ment to Saudi Arabia. The vote, when 
it occurs, will be very close. It was al- 
Ways assumed that this issue would be 
decided in the U.S. Senate, and no real 
attempt was made to present the argu- 
ment regarding the sale in the House 
of Representatives. 

Because it will be so close, and because 
each of the 100 Members of this body 
could cast the deciding vote, it is partic- 
ularly important that we each of us 
exhaustively explore all the issues be- 
fore reaching our decision. 
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Arguments have been made that this 
should be a partisan issue. I reject sug- 
guestions from both Republicans and 
Democrats to that effect. It is an issue 
of significant foreign policy ramifications 
and far-reaching consequences for our 
country. Its resolution greatly transcends 
the partisan considerations of national 
political parties. 

Therefore, I determined, very early, 
that I would not in any way consider my 
decision as a party or partisan issue. It 
is regrettable that some, in both parties, 
have tried to make it a partisan issue. 
Good foreign policy can only be non- 
partisan and must transcend both polit- 
ical parties. 

Several groups, outside the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, have tried to lobby me either 
for or against this sale. It quickly be- 
came apparent that none of these groups 
and individuals possessed any informa- 
tion to offer not already available to any 
Senator making the effort to review all 
Government sources. In many instances 
these groups represented only their own 
ideological or commercial interest. They 
did not speak in the best interest of the 
United States, and therefore their rec- 
ommendations bear no weight in my 
decision. 

During the past few weeks, I have 
traveled many times to Vermont and 
listened to literally hundreds of Ver- 
monters about this issue. Their concerns, 
advice, questions, and sincere expres- 
sions—both for and against the sale— 
are appreciated and have had a signif- 
icant bearing on my decision. 

My colleagues in the Senate have been 
particularly helpful, and I wish to ex- 
tend my appreciation and gratitude to a 
number of my distinguished colleagues 
who rendered valued assistance to me. 
The assistance offered by Senators, in- 
cluding the distinguished majority lead- 
er Senator BAKER, Senator CRANSTON, 
Senator CHAFEE, Senator Levin, Senator 
GLENN, and others, testifies to the reas- 
suring fact that even in this debate, 
characterized in this country by some 
passion and much impatience, it is pos- 
sible to pursue the discussion in terms 
which state the issues, identify the cen- 
tral questions, and preserve productive 
dialog. 

I hope, also, that whichever way this 
issue turns out the administration will 
realize that they serve neither their in- 
terest nor the country’s interest by be- 
ing partisan in foreign policy. An initial 
bipartisan effort in designing this sale 
would have assured its acceptance by the 
Senate. The administration launched the 
debate on terms which suggested to many 
that a Republican consensus to support 
the President would substitute nicely for 
a bipartisan effort. 


Certainly the AWACS issue should 
have been framed in the beginning as a 
shared responsibility, regardless of party 
affiliation. The administration belatedly 
realized this when some of their strong- 
est opposition came from Republican 
Senators. It is to be hoped that they 
do not make the mistake of failing to 
realize that many Senators—of both 
parties—who will oppose them on this 
vote stand ready to help develop a con- 
sensus and extend their support on fu- 
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ture issues, especially if asked in the 
planning stages. 

Despite the challenges posed in the 
attempt to match the subtleties of the 
foreign policy process with our political 
system, the United States usually is 
guided in the long run by policies which 
are at once visionary and pragmatic, dur- 
able and flexible, and acceptable to the 
vast majority of the American people. 

We are now embarked upon another 
far-reaching effort to define our priori- 
ties and objectives in the Middle East. 


The debate on AWACS has survived 
all these distractions. The arguments for 
and against the sale are numerous, and 
among them some strike me as more 
central to the AWACS question than 
others. In shaping my decision, I con- 
cluded that three arguments advanced 
with vigor and even vehemence are not 
relevant. The first, which has featured 
in numerous letters, speeches, and per- 
sonal visits, is that AWACS posed a seri- 
ous threat to the existence of Israel. I 
cannot accept this argument, and to base 
& decision on this premise tends to de- 
flect attention from other more impor- 
tant considerations. It also ignores the 
fact that Saudi Arabia today is using 
American AWACS and has used them— 
under American command—since last 
year. 


Nor is it proper to conclude that the 
proposaf stands as an assault on long- 
standing American ties to Israel. For 
more than 30 years the United States 
has demonstrated a special and pro- 
tective affection for Israel, from Presi- 
dent Harry Truman's ready recognition 
of the fledgling Israeli State in 1949, to 
massive U.S. military and economic as- 
sistance in every year since then, and to 
timely and extensive special assistance 
in time of war. 


Israel is the only democracy in the 
Middle East, and the shared American- 
Israeli commitment to human liberty 
and democracy is proof positive of these 
enduring ties. 


Last, it is wrong to suggest that Presi- 
dent Reagan or his administration is any 
less committed to the security of Israel 
than Presidents Truman, Eisenhower, 
Kennedy, Johnson, Nixon, Ford, or Car- 
ter. I am personally convinced of Presi- 
dent Reagan's total sincerity and con- 
tinued commitment to Israel as I was of 
both of the other Presidents who have 
held office since I have been in the Senate. 

Israel should not consider it to be a 
reflection on their own ability and 
achievements when I say that they can 
exist in a hostile environment because 
of the continued support of the United 
States. At the same time, it should be a 
matter of comfort to the State of Israel 
to know that the United States will 
never abandon that commitment and 
support. 

In the same way, arguments have been 
advanced to the effect that we have no 
choice but to sell AWACS to Saudi Ara- 
bia. Because Saudi Arabia commands so 
great a role in the production and ex- 
portation of oil, the perception persists 
that failure to supply AWACS will soon 
result in a fundamental reorientation of 
Saudi Arabia toward radical Arab re- 
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gimes and even the Soviet Union if the 
United States denies the Saudi request. 

Saudi Arabia’s own best interests, 
which desire to combine enormous prog- 
ress in material prosperity for its people 
with a deep and abiding commitment to 
a conservative interpretation of Islam, 
would be undermined by such a shift. I 
do not foresee any nation, much less one 
as secure in its identity as Saudi Arabia, 
endangering or betraying its traditions 
to spite the United States. 

Nor do I see a decision on AWACS ad- 
verse to Saudi Arabia as an invitation to 
a radical change in oil market conditions. 
A more disciplined American energy sit- 
uation and the growing diversity of 
American oil imports, combined with an 
acute Saudi conception of its paramount 
economic interests, make this unlikely. 

This leaves five factors upon which, in 
my estimation, the merits of the AWACS 
sale should be judged: 

First, the Saudi Arabian track record 
in promoting a durable and equitable 
Middle Eastern peace settlement; 

Second, the possibility that sophsiti- 
cated reconnaissance facilities incorpo- 
rated into the AWACS package might 
fall into enemy hands; 


Third, the arguments advanced to jus- 
tify the administration's assessment of 
the AWACS sale as fundamental to 
American foreign policy in the region; 

Fourth, the potential inherent in the 
AWACS sale for the escalation of the 
arms race in so volatile a region; and 


Fifth. the long-term strategic military 
ee to the United States in the 
sale. 


On none of these issues has the debate 
supplied compelling answers for or 
against the sale. Even as I make my own 
decision, I would wish that the great de- 
bate had shaped itself into a more intel- 
ligent, more dispassionate, and perhaps 
better focused treatment of these issues. 


Saudi Arabia has openly branded 
Israel its principal enemy and has placed 
considerable financial resources at the 
disposal of the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization. It has shunned the Camp 
David process, and has labored to isolate 
Egypt. It has resisted the deployment 
of American military forces in and near 
the Persian Gulf and has played a cen- 
tral role in the escalation of the market 
price of oil during the last decade. In 
every case, the opposite course of action 
would have reinforced a closer relation- 
ship with the United States. 


On the other side of the ledger, Saudi 
Arabia has spurned even normal dip- 
lomatic relations with the Soviet Union 
and has supported anti-Marxist move- 
ments in the Yemens, in North Africa, 
and elsewhere. It has supplied discreet 
and effective assistance in reconciling 
the PLO to a Lebanon ceasefire, put 
modest restraints on even higher oil 
prices, and has quietly encouraged in- 
formal ties between Egypt and the rest 
of the Arab world. It has reinforced con- 
servative Islam as a bulwark against 
leftist movements inside Saudi Arabia 
and without. 

The record is complex but not neces- 
sarily contradictory. Saudi Arabians 
have been deeply, even viscerally, of- 
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fended by Israel’s claims to exclusive 
jurisdiction over Jerusalem, by their 
premise that Israel's independence can- 
not admit of independence for a Pales- 
tinian State on the West Bank, and by 
a close U.S. identification with Israel. 
Saudi Arabia seeks rapid economic de- 
velopment and wants the highest oil rev- 
enues obtainable consistent with unin- 
terrupted large-scale production and 
stable overseas markets. Saudi Arabia 
has sought to challenge the Camp David 
peace plan as well as Egypt's role in it, 
but has done so within certain restraints 
which have allowed the peace process 
to continue. Ties to Arafat have promoted 
moderation in the PLO while sustain- 
ing what most Palestinians perceive to 
be their rights to the West Bank. 

From this perspective, Saudi policies 
show a commitment to vigorous self-in- 
terest, but pursued with circumspection. 
Any particular Saudi policy cannot be 
interpreted as proof of hostility to the 
United States. The larger picture, how- 
ever, is not so clearcut. Those most eager 
to indict Saudi Arabia for supporting the 
PLO, for instance, should not forget 
that at an earlier date some in the 
Israeli leadership adopted tactics which 
were roundly condemned by most of the 
world. 

Saudi Arabia's record in foreign policy 
does not guarantee a pro-American 
stance in the future. Only a leap of faith 
allows anyone to believe this, and I am 
not prepared to make such a leap. Saudi 
Arabia views the world from a perspec- 
tive not all facets of which Americans 
can support. It remains to be seen 
whether or not Saudi Arabia’s newfound 
prosperity will reinforce ties and create 
common interests with the United States. 

We should not condemn Saudi Arabia 
to implacable opposition to U.S. inter- 
ests simply because of what has hap- 
pened in the past. Nor, of course, should 
we accept too confidently assurances 
that our fundamental interests will con- 
verge in the future. The past record 
should not constitute an indelible obsta- 
cle to selling AWACS, nor should hope 
for a fundamental and permanent reori- 
entation of Saudi policy justify such a 
sale. The record and prospects are too 
ambiguous to favor either side of the 
AWACS debate, but it is equally true 
that each Senator should consult the 
question of Saudi Arabian objectives in 
reaching his decision on the AWACS is- 
sue. 

The second important concern is the 
fate of AWACS technology. What is the 
likelihood that it could fall into enemy 
hands? The administration's inconsist- 
ent responses offer little comfort that 
such a calamity is remote. It is not easy, 
to be sure, to declare on one hand that 
AWACS is central to our military viabil- 
ity in the Middle East and then to dis- 
miss the system as a modest addition to 
the arsenal of sophisticated weaponry 
deployed in that region. 


I gather, and I hope that I am correct 
in this, that the system as modified for 
sale to the Saudis represents a less dra- 
matic leap forward in the state of the 
art than once was thought. I take little 
comfort, however, in the cavaller com- 
mentary that in 5 years or so the So- 
viets will possess something similar to 
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AWACS or that the Saudis can now buy 
& comparable system from the United 
Kingdom. If all this is true, we seem to 
have traumatized ourselves into selling a 
weapons system not worth all the an- 
guish, something the principal merit of 
which is the enormous cost to a country 
able to foot the bill. 

It is perhaps more realistic to assume 
that if AWACS fell into enemy hands, 
the setback to U.S. security interests 
would be considerable. We must then 
assess prospects for Saudi stability and 
opportunities available to the United 
States to prevent AWACS from falling 
into hostile hands. On the first point, 
comparisons between Iran and Saudi 
Arabia come to mind. Enormous tensions 
can be detected in both societies, but the 
comparison should not be pressed too 
far. In Iran modernization was tied to 
secularism and thus assaulted a vigorous 
and growing commitment to conserva- 
tive Islam. In Saudi Arabia traditional 
religious institutions and practices are 
not being challenged and potential for 
instability comes from rapid moderni- 
zation of the economy. 

To date, the Saudi royal family has 
demonstrated considerable skill in rec- 
onciling these forces. The military es- 
tablishment is loyal, and the materialist 
philosophy of the extremists does not yet 
enjoy widespread popular appeal. To 
spurn an opportunity to develop closer 
and mutually beneficial ties with Saudi 
Arabia, because of fear of the regime's 
long-term viability, would in effect 
amount to a self-fulfilling prophecy de- 
signed to encourage forces opposed to 
the present Saudi regime. 

I assume that when the dust settles 
on the debate, the United States and 
Saudi Arabia could refine procedures 
which will provide reasonable guaran- 
tees that the AWACS will be secured 
from our opponents. It is unfortunate, 
however, that the administration did not 
make more progress on this "command 
and control" question before proceeding 
with the proposed sale. 

The third crucial question is where 
the AWACS system fits into larger U.S. 
foreign policy interests. The adminis- 
tration failed to consult its own best 
interests and those of the Nation in de- 
veloping a context to complement the 
AWACS sale. The very debate on AWACS 
has metamorphasized the issue by cre- 
ating a symbol of our relationship to 
Saudi Arabia. If this symbol is now de- 
stroyed it may make impossible the con- 
struction, however belated, of a viable 
Middle Eastern policy which effectively 
eo the central problems of the 
gulf. 

I share the conviction of many others 
that a foreign policy narrowly focused 
on Israel serves neither our interests 
nor those of Israel. I therefore deeply 
regret that the administration has 
launched AWACS on an uncharted sea, 
searching as it were for a port or two 
to serve as harbors for a foreign policy 
adequate to our growing interests and 
involvement in the gulf region. 

Expectations have been raised. The 
administration invites the Senate to ac- 
cept those expectations and to wait con- 
fidently for a policy within which Saudi 
Arabia’s objectives will vindicate and 
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complement our own national interests. 
What would that policy be? Should we 
proceed with the sale without knowing 
what are the characteristics of our 
revised foreign policy for the Middle 
East? 

Fourth, how do we square the sale of 
AWACS, fuel enhancement packages for 
the F-18's, and Sidewinder missiles with 
concern for the introduction of increas- 
ingly sophisticated military equipment 
in the region? We have already supplied 
potent equipment to Israel on the prem- 
ise that such weapons are necessary 
for its survival. Fortunately, in terms of 
Israel's needs in several wars with its 
neighbors, such equipment was in place 
and replenishments from the United 
States were available when needed. The 
rationale for supplying Saudi Arabia 
advanced equipment may be the same, 
inasmuch as our interests in the region 
have expanded, and that we now see the 
survival and safety of Saudi Arabia and 
protection of its oilfields as vital to 
to the United States. 


More troubling, however, is the pro- 
posed sale of fuel-enhancement pack- 
ages for the advanced fighter aircraft 
we supplied earlier. Will fuel enhance- 
ment packages play a significant role 
in enabling Saudi Arabia to defend its 
oilfields more effectively? Probably not, 
inasmuch as any attack would likely 
be sudden and of short duration. There 
is the danger that some states in the 
Persian Gulf region and bordering Sau- 
di Arabia to the south might cite this 
sale as sufficient. reason for shopping 
for similar weapons. The tempo of 
armaments purchases in the region 
might well be accelerated. This con- 
stitutes a serious drawback to the sale 
to Saudi Arabia, and only enormous 
countervailing benefits to U.S. interests 
in that part of the world should be cited 
to justify the sale. 


The final point addresses the relation- 
ship between the proposed sale of 
AWACS and U.S. military objectives and 
requirements in the Persian Gulf. The 
question is vital, for the fragile nature 
of the smaller regimes in the region is 
to a large extent reduced only by the 
presence of Saudi Arabia. Many of the 
very small states are in fact principali- 
ties which escaped the annexationist 
policies practiced by Saudi Arabia prior 
to World War II only because of their 
poverty and remote location. Now many 
are wealthy minor states sitting astride 
the world's busiest oil transhipment 
route, anxious about their survival in 
the face of the revolution in Iran and 
steadily strengthening Saudi Arabian 
military power. Where does the United 
States fit in militarily? 


I am assured that Saudi Arabian 
AWACS will complement those already 
overating in the region, but I also hear 
repeatedly that the Saudi system will 
remain distinct and independent. The 
sale of AWACS makes a great deal of 
sense if Saudi Arabia and the United 
States are in agreement as to who are 
our adversaries. In this case common 
attention would certainly be directed 
toward the Soviet Union and any gulf 
states which might fall under its influ- 
ence. The confluence of interests, how- 
ever, does not yet seem to have occurred. 
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Saudi Arabia continues to resist sug- 
gestions that pro-Western powers enjoy 
access to its military facilities. Our own 
forces, barring considerable expansion in 
the region and redeployment within the 
gulf itself, would seem least likely to 
benefit from AWACS ability to offer ap- 
proximately 15 minutes’ warning for an 
air attack. Much as in the case of U.S. 
foreign policy priorities in the region, we 
are asked to visualize the role of AWACS 
in some sort of an integrated game plan 
for the gulf, a plan yet to be spelled out 
by the administration. 

Iam happy to note that the adminis- 
tration sees no serious obstacles in co- 
ordinating Saudi AWACS with our own 
systems. But in the absence of a military 
relationship even remotely approximat- 
ing an alliance, we are asked to look upon 
the sale as the seed-time of a United 
States-Saudi military and diplomatic 
juncture, to bloom, it is hoped, before the 
AWACS themselves are planted in Saudi 
soil. 

My view of the five criteria upon which 
I believe the sale of AWACS and other 
military hardware to Saudi Arabia 
Should be based leaves several key ques- 
tions unanswered. Saudi foreign policy 
objectives remain unclear. There is a 
danger that AWACS technology might 
fall into enemy hands in the absence of 
a clearer idea of what will be the long 
term American operational relationship 
to AWACS. The administration has not 
yet defined clearly U.S. foreign. policy 
priorities in the Middle East, nor demon- 
strated how the proposed sale comple- 
ments those objectives. The sale may 
escalate the pace at which sophisticated 
arms are introduced into the region. The 
military relationship between the United 
States and Saudi Arabia, however, has 
not been defined clearly. 

In effect, the Senate must anchor its 
momentous decision to the persuasive 
and sincere assurances of the President 
that such a sale will permit the United 
States to establish a new basis for secur- 
ing its vital interests in the region. In 
any context, I would be reluctant to ques- 
tion such assurances, for they not only 
promise to remove the impediments 
which have long hobbled our relations 
with influential countries in the Arab 
world. but they offer us a chance to sup- 
port the President in à task in which the 
law calls for shared responsibility and 
present circumstances demand consen- 
sus. 

As do all my distinguished colleagues 
in the Senate, I want to believe that the 
President has unlocked the door to the 
protection of U.S. vital interests and the 
promotion of peace in the Middle East. 
The burden of proof that the President's 
policies will do this rests on the admin- 
istration, and it is clear that many 
doubts remain. 


Therefore, Mr. President, I believe that 
we have an unfortunate proposal before 
us. Unfortunate because a package could 
have been designed that would have been 
acceptable to the President, the U.S. Sen- 
ate, Saudi Arabia, and the other major 
countries in the Middle East. The pack- 
age could have been designed to enhance 
the Camp David accords and build on 
the Israeli-Egyptian peace treaty. At the 
same time, it could have addressed many 
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of the U.S. strategic needs in the Middle 
East. 

Because it does not, I would urge 
President Reagan to withdraw this pro- 
posal before Wednesday’s vote. If he 
does, I will pledge to join with other 
Senators and the President in a bi- 
partisan effort to design a plan accept- 
able to all parties. Contrary to the views 
of many, it is not too late to do this and 
to avoid a vote on a package which 
claims total support by only a handful 
of Senators. 

What I have outlined, Mr. President, 
is a responsible position. I must tell my 
colleagues, however, that if the package 
is not withdrawn, I will vote against it. 
I take no pleasure in such a vote. In fact, 
I regret that this vote signifies my be- 
lief that the administration has not 
taken an opportunity to begin a Middle 
East policy. 

Notwithstanding this vote, I will stand 
ready to join any bipartisan effort the 
administration is willing to make to go 
forward with a comprehensive Middle 
East policy. The U.S. interest in such a 
policy—and the lasting peace it can 
bring—transcends the interests of either 
pclitical party. Instead it addresses the 
interests of all Americans. The sooner 
we do this, the better. 

Mr, CRANSTON addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from California. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. LEAHY. I yield. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, first 
of all, I congratulate the Senator for the 
deep and serious thought he has given 
to this issue. I know how seriously the 
Senator from Vermont has taken his 
responsibility to make a wise decision on 
& very momentous matter. I know how 
widely he has consulted on the matter. 
Frankly. I did not know until a moment 
before the Senator began to speak what 
decision he had come to, although I was 
very hopeful that he would come to the 
decision that he did reach. 


He has given a very, very thoughtful 
analysis to the arguments pro and con 
and of the crisis that exists in the Middle 
East, which is, therefore, a crisis for us 
because of our deep interest, our impor- 
tant friendships, and our hopes for 
stronger friendships in the Middle East. 

The Senator wound up suggestinz that 
the President should withdraw the pack- 
age from the Senate. I strongly concur 
in that recommendation, although I 
would not expect, and I do not urge, the 
President to make that decision at this 
precise moment. He is going to see more 
Members of the Senate, talk with more 
Members of the Senate, in an effort to 
turn the rising sentiment against the 
sale around so that he would have sup- 
port for the sale from those who pres- 
ently do not believe it is in the national 
interest. 


The President should make a decision 
to withdraw the package only when he 
finally is driven to the conclusion that 
the Senate will oppose it if we go down 


to a vote at 5 o'clock on Wednesday 
afternoon. 


I have once again had to revise my 
own tally of where the votes stand based 
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upon the decision of the Senator from 
Vermont, I know that they will now have 
to do the same thing in the White House. 
Our responsibility, in effect, is to advise 
and consent on this matter. I do not 
consent on the matter. The Senator from 
Vermont does not consent on the matter. 
I think presently a rising majority of 
Senators on both sides of the aisle do 
not give their consent on the matter. 

So I would offer this advice for con- 
Sideration by the President and his 
advisers: I believe, with the addition of 
Senator LranHv, there are 54 Senators 
presently planning to vote against the 
package. Two more, I believe, lean that 
way, for a total of 56. 

I recognize that some of those may 
yield to the arguments of the Presi- 
dent and decide to change, but I do not 
believe that enough will to make it pos- 
sible for the President to win. 

I do not presently believe that the 
White House even has the support of all 
the Senators who are not included in 
that 56 count. The momentum, plainly, 
is going against the President's position, 
One Senator a day since Wednesday has 
come out in opposition to it. All of these 
were Senators not previously committed 
on the matter. 

Mr. President, somehow the impres- 
sion has been given that opposition to 
the F-15 enhancement-AWACS package 
has been instigated and orchestrated 
outside of this body. I want to set the 
record straight. Many Senators were on 
record in opposition to the proposed en- 
hancement package several weeks before 
lobbying efforts from outside groups 
were initiated, and several weeks before 
Israel Government officials publicly ex- 
pressed opposition to this proposal. 


I want to be very frank about this 
point. 

Two Senators, JoE BIDEN, of Delaware, 
and I, authored the first public letter to 
President Reagan against the enhance- 
ment package. The letter was signed by a 
number of our colleagues on the Foreign 
Relations Committee. It was dated Feb- 
ruary 19, 1981. 

Again, on February 26, in a closed 
hearing of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee with Under Secretary of 
State James Buckley, opposition to the 
proposed F-15 enhancement, which at 
this point did not even include AWACS— 
AWACS was not even in the picture 
then— was expressed by a bipartisan 
cross section of the committee. 

Deep reservations were expressed by 
member after member of the committee 
about the proposed F-15 enhancement 
package. At this point, Israeli officials 
and concerned American groups in the 
United States, though concerned about 
the apparent fact that the administra- 
tion was prepared to reverse previous 
assurances and enhance the Saudi 
F-15's were not on record in opposition 
to the sale. 


Let me interpolate a relevant point: 
There were those in this body who were 
concerned that, Saudi Arabia having 
achieved that package, the original F-15 
package, with the understanding that it 
would not be enhanced, Senators are now 
concerned that they are seeking en- 
hancement in violation of that agree- 
ment. 
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The Reagan administration has not 
changed its position on any commitment 
it made, if the commitment not to en- 
hance was made by the Carter adminis- 
tration. But the Saudis have gone back 
on the terms of that deal. 

Observers noted, going back to what 
was happening in February, the reluc- 
tance of individuals to do battle with 
the Reagan administration in which 
many friends of Israel had placed con- 
siderable hopes, owing to Candidate 
Reagan’s repeated public pro-Israel 
campaign statements over a 2-year pe- 
riod. These friends of Israel were par- 
ticularly reluctant to take on the Reagan 
administration so soon after the inau- 
guration. The inauguration had only 
occurred on January 20, and here we 
were in late February. 

When the administration announced 
on March 6, 1981, its intention to en- 
hance the Saudi's F-15's and to continue 
study of the AWACS question, no deci- 
sion yet on AWACS, I went forward with 
Senator Brven to circulate a resolution 
disapproving this sale. Again, it was by 
no means clear at that time what the 
position of others would be on the sale, 
but we began the process of soliciting 
cosponsors for a resolution of disap- 
proval because of our deep concerns 
about F-15 enhancement. The fact is 
that it was not until some weeks later, 
after the unwise administration decision 
to propose enhancement of the Saudi 
F-15's had been compounded by the ad- 
dition of AWACS to the package, that 
opposition swelled from concerned 
groups throughout the country. 

Let me add this on this point, Mr. 
President: Historically, every nation 
tries to influence those foreign policy de- 
cisions of other nations which may af- 
fect them. That is especially true of the 
United States, whose foreign policy de- 
cisions affect so many nations in so 
many vital ways. 

It is only natural and normal that 
Israel would try to dissuade the United 
States from making a move that it sees 
as inimical to its national security—just 
as it is natural and normal for Saudi 
Arabia to seek to further its national 
aims; for our NATO allies, in their self- 
interest, to spur us into arms negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union; for Mexico 
to try to change our position on El Sal- 
vador; for African nations to attempt to 
shape our policy toward South Africa, 
and so on—endlessly and understand- 
ably. 

In fact, just 2 weeks before President 
Reagan, in effect, told Israel to mind its 
own business—as though Israel's secu- 
rity were not its business—Secretary of 
State Alexander Haig said: 

The Israelis have a perfect right, in fact 
they have an obligation, to express their con- 
cerns and to do it at home and to do it here. 

In committing itself to the AWACS 
package, the Reagan administration 
made an unwise decision with unwise 
conditions that is potentially harmful 
both to Israel and to the United States. 
Facing the threat of a defeat in Con- 
gress, the administration, which has a 
penchant for seeking scapegoats, is ap- 
parently seeking to make a scapegoat of 
—_— and Israel's friends in the United 

ates. 
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The administration has no one to 
blame but itself for its problems with 
the Saudis arms package. The admin- 
istration, for reasons still difficult to 
fathom, insisted on trying to bull the 
package through Congress. It made no 
effort to consult Congress on a biparti- 
san basis on whether to sell AWACS to 
the Saudis. It did not seek the advice of 
congressional leaders even on the terms 
of the sale. 

If the administration wants to shift 
blame elsewhere, Mr. President, I sug- 
gest that President Reagan look to the 
Saudis. If President Reagan wants to 
reprimand a foreign government for 
seeking “to make American foreign 
policy," let him castigate the Saudis for 
using their control over oil supplies in 
an effort to pressure the West into hos- 
tility toward Israel and support of the 
terrorist PLO. 

Why do the Saudis insist on putting 
President Reagan and the United States 
on the spot? Why do the Saudis insist 
on the most advanced U.S. military 
equipment, which they do not need, do 
not know how to use, and cannot ade- 
quately safeguard? Why do the Saudis 
exaggerate the AWACS issue to make it 
a test of America’s dependability as an 
ally? 

President Reagan on Friday, charged 
that Senators opposing this sale “are 
not doing their country a service.” That 
view was supported on Sunday and just 
now on the floor by the majority leader. 

Mr. President, I think it is not a serv- 
ice to the country to vote for the pack- 
age; it is certainly no service to the 
country to support the President when 
he is wrong. 

The President and his supporters on 
this issue are patriots. So are their op- 
ponents. The President and his support- 
ers simply are wrong. 

It is the Reagan administration's 
scare tactics that are not doing this 
country a service. 

By accusing the Israeli Government of 
interfering in American politics, by rais- 
ing the specter of domestic anti.Semi- 
tism, by impugning the motives and the 
patriotism of Members of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, the Reagan administration is doing 
8 gross disservice to our democratic in- 
stitutions, to the freedom of speech and 
debate, to our constitutional process— 
and to our country. 

By acting so overwrought, this admin- 
istration, which seeks to project a strong 
international image, ironically is send- 
ing the worst possible message to our 
friends and adversaries abroad. 

An administration so panic stricken 
at the prospect of a fair defeat on the 
floor of the Senate is not likely to in- 
spire international confidence in its 
equanimity or maturity—or to inspire 
domestic confidence, for that matter. 

The administration, as well as Jimmy 
Carter and the Saudis, have referred to 
this vote as a litmus test for the United 
States. 

They have tried to “put a guilt trip” 
on the public and the Senate—to use 
the popular venacular—in the course of 
the current debate. We are made to feel 
that America’s dependability, America’s 
reliability as a friend and purveyor of 
weapons is at stake. 
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I think the emphasis has been wrongly 
placed, very wrongly placed. We should 
be concerned less with our reliability and 
our dependability and more concerned 
about the dubious governments on whom 
we showed our military arms and tech- 
nology. 

It is their reliability, their dependa- 
bility that is at issue. Resolute, stead- 
fast Israel—the only democracy in the 
Middle East and our only certain friend 
should be the standard by which they 
are measured. 

This is an instance in which I would 
reverse the familiar Latin admonish- 
ment, caveat emptor—let the buyer be- 
ware. I say: “Caveat venditor—let the 
seller beware.” 

A litmus test, we remember from our 
high school chemistry class, determines 
the existence of acid in a chemical 
formula. 

The so-called AWACS litmus test is 
revealing a distressing amount of po- 
litical acidity in the administration. 

The White House could use a massive 
dose of Rolaids. 

We have heard the argument floated 
by some administration officials in recent 
days that opposition to the Saudi arms 
package is somehow partisan. I think 
that charge should be resented. That 
charge is a further disservice to the Na- 
tion. To be sure, certain White House 
pressure tactics have fallen more heavily 
on members of the President's party than 
upon the minority. But how is opposition 
partisan when more than 60 percent of 
the House Republicans vote to reject the 
President’s position? How is it partisan 
when the principal sponsor of the Senate 
resolution, the Senator from Oregon, is 
a Republican? How is it partisan when 
54 Senators write the President in June 
saying, “Don’t send the Saudi arms 
package to the Hill * * * it’s not in our 
interests"—and 20 of the signers are 
Republicans? 

Mr. President, I think it is unfortu- 
nate that this controversy has become 
known as the AWACS fight in the press. 
There are many, many reasons why Sen- 
ators believe this sale is contrary to our 
national interests which go far beyond 
the control of AWACS. There is the Side- 
winder missile, which contains such very 
sophisticated technology. There are the 
assurances given to Congress and to Is- 
rael in 1978 that we would not enhance 
the offensive capabilities of the Saudi 
F-15's. 

There is the point made by the minor- 
ity leader, Senator RoBERT C. BYRD, that 
further erosion of Israel's technological 
edge will make it more difficult for Is- 
rael to be forthcoming and positive in 
fulfilling the hope and the promise of 
the Camp David peace process. 

There is the point made by Senator 
Byrp that the consummation of the big- 
gest U.S. arms sale in history could force 
the Saudis to take actions contrary to 
U.S, interests so as to demonstrate that 
they are not an American satellite; so 
as to demonstrate to radical Arab States 
Saudi independence of the United States. 

There is the fact that spewing more 
arms into the Persian Gulf will not solve 
our security concerns there which re- 
volve more around internal instability 
than about the Soviet threat. And, fi- 
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nally, there is the basic fact that we 
should not be selling more sophisticated 
arms to the Saudis so long as they reject 
the Camp David peace process. They 
continue to fund PLO terrorism. And 
they continue to lead the OPEC price 
gougers who have raised oil prices from 
$3 a barrel to more than $34 in the past 
two decades. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. There will now be a period for the 
transaction of routine morning business. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COST-OF-LIVING INCREASES FOR 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I re- 
cently received a letter from a constit- 
uent, Mr. Earl N. Legge, of Lynnwood, 
Wash., which illustrates some of the 
frustrations felt by many retired persons 
throughout the United States with fed- 
erally funded retirement benefits. 

While he labors under a number of 
misapprehensions, these are misappre- 
hensions which are widely shared 
throughout the United States. 


I will read the letter, as an illustra- 
tion of some of the problems with which 
Congress and the administration must 
deal during the course of the next year 
or so: 


I am writing to you to protest the taking 
away of the cost of living increases for fed- 
eral employees. The main reason is that we 
pay our hard earned money into the retire- 
ment fund for years, pay income tax on it, 
receive no interest on it and for the first two 
or three years of retirement we are paid our 
own money. The government uses that 
money, or is borrowing it without interest, 
and when we retire we don't get a living 
from retirement pay. I was forced to take 
& disability retirement because of a stroke. 
The same thing with social security. I paid 
into it for years and when I tried to draw it, 
I was turned down because I didn't have 
enough quarters paid in after a certain date. 
To me that 1s stealing from the people— 
fraud. If all retired federal employees had 
put the same amount of money in a savings 
account and left 1t there, with compounded 
Interest, the money would have doubled. 


So, between social security and federal 
retirement, I figure that the U.S. Govern- 
ment owes me several thousand dollars. I 
have been thinking of getting a big bunch of 
federal retirees together and have a class 
action suit to recover the money owed us. 
Because of the low retirement pay I receive, 
I have had to sell the home that I had when 
I retired, give up my activities in organiza- 
tions, live in poverty, as compared to when 
I was working for the stinking Post Office, 
and deny myself a lot of pleasures, I feel 
that working for the Post Office is hazard- 
ous to your health because a lot of my friends 
and fellow Post Office employees have suf- 
fered heart attacks, strokes and nervous 
breakdowns because of pressure while work- 
ing there. Working conditions should be in- 
vestigated. The government can find the 
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money to waste $222,000 on a study, but 
can't take care of its retired federal em- 
ployees who have become disabled and also 
the veterans too. I challenge you to spend 
a day with me and see what I went from, to 
what and where I am now. 

I just went through bankruptcy & short 
time ago because I couldn't pay my bilis. 
There are enough of us, veterans, retired 
federal employees that if we banded together, 
we could put most of Congress, the President 
and Vice President in the unemployment 
lines. In other words, fire you. I know one 
way to cut the cost of government, but you 
wouldn't go for it because it would hurt you 
and that is to cut out wages and benefits 
of the President, Vice President, Cabinet 
Officers, Congressmen, and Senators in half 
or the same amount of inflation. I would like 
to have what I have paid into social security 
plus compounded interest at today's inter- 
est rates paid to me in one lump sum. If 
you have the guts to, I would like to see you 
read this into the Congressional Record and 
send me the copy of the Congressional Rec- 
ord that it appears in because I can't afford 
to buy a Congressional Record. 

Sincerely, 
EARL N. LEGGE. 

LYNNWOOD, WASH. 

P.S. I am neither Republican or Democrat, 
but independent. I vote for the men not 
political party, as they all stink and every 
time I have tried to get help from organiza- 
tions and agencies, that are supposed to help 
us retired and disabled, I am turned down 
because I am not old enough or my income 1s 
too large. There are thousands of us hurting 
like this, that is why I am mad. My federal 
employment totaled 18 years with military 
plus National Guard time after World War II. 
I am a member of the American Legion, 41st 
Inf. Div. Assoc. also a union organization. 
Frankly, I don't think you are man enough 
to accept my challenge. 


Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. DEN- 
TON). Without objection, it is so ordered. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further morning business, morning 
business is closed. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1982 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 
resume consideration of the pending 
business, H.R. 4035, which the clerk will 
state by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 4035) making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending sep- 
tember 30, 1982, and for other purposes. 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill. 


UP AMENDMENT NO. 521 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, on Fri- 
day the committee submitted a technical 
amendment (unprinted number 521) 
which was agreed to en bloc. 
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In order to agree to all of the commit- 
tee amendments en bloc, so that the bill 
thus amended will be considered as 
original text for the purpose of further 
amendment, I ask unanimous consent 
that these amendments agreed to on 
Friday be agreed to as original text for 
the purpose of further amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NOS. 594-616 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, let me 
advise Members as to what our procedure 
will be. On Friday I indicated the inten- 
tion of the Senator from Idaho to offer 
on behalf of the committee a group of 
amendments en bloc, which were then 
printed in the Recorp. It is my inten- 
tion tnis morning to ask for unanimous 
consent that they be considered en bloc 
in the nature of a committee amend- 
ment. 

It is not my intention to ask that at 
this particular time, but I want those 
Members who may be concerned about 
procedure to be aware that I hope to do 
that before noon. If they have any con- 
cern about those printed amendments or 
any concern about that procedure, I hope 
they willlet us know so that we will be 
in position to make that request in the 
next half hour or so. 

Mr. President, I think the Senator 
from Washington has a colloquy with re- 
spect to one of the provisions of the leg- 
islation, and I would yield to him for that 
purpose at this time. 


Mr. GORTON. I thank the Senator 
from Idaho. The chairman of the sub- 
committee and I do have such a colloquy. 


Mr. President, I have & question for 
the distinguished subcommittee chair- 
man. The House has included $1 mil- 
lion to continue funding the Washington 
State Department of Game's steelhead 
data and management program. Fund- 
ing for this program, which is necessary 
to manage the steelhead trout resources 
of Puget Sound, the coastal rivers, and 
the Columbia, as directed by Federal 
court decisions, has come from the Fish 
and Wildlife Service budget both in 1980 
and 1981. Management of the steelhead 
fishery and implementation of court-or- 
dered allocations will be impossible with- 
out this program. 


I understand that the committee did 
not include this item because it had been 
informed that such funding would be 
premature under the terms of the Sal- 
mon and Steelhead Enhancement Act of 
1980— Public Law 96-561. 


This information was unfortunately 
incorrect. This steelhead management 
program is the ongoing effort by the de- 
partment of game to manage the steel- 
head fishery in compliance with the Fed- 
eral court-ordered allocation of the re- 
source between sportsmen and treaty 
tribal fishermen. This program is unre- 
lated to those programs authorized dur- 
ing the last Congress in the enhancement 
legislation. This program is in fact es- 
sential for continued management of the 
steelhead fishery and continued imple- 
mentation of court-ordered allocations. 


I hope I have clarified any misunder- 
standing over this issue. 

Mr. McCLURE. I thank the Senator 
for the clarification. 
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Mr. GORTON. When the conferees 
consider resolving the differences on the 
Interior appropriations bill, will the Sen- 
ate conferees take this clarification into 
account? 

Mr. McCLURE. The Senator can be 
assured of that. 

Mr. GORTON. And will the Senate 
conferees give favorable consideration to 
receding to the House on this matter if 
receding does not involve exceeding the 
budget? 

Mr. McCLURE. That would be my in- 
tention. 

Mr. GORTON. I thank the Senator for 
his consideration and cooperation on 
this matter. 


Mr. McCLURE. I thank the Senator 
from Washington. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
would like to engage in a brief colloquy 
with the distinguished manager of the 
bill. It is my understanding that the 
House had included $250,000 under in- 
terpretation and visitor services in the 
National Park Service for concerts on 
the Capitol Grounds. It is also my un- 
derstanding that no funds were included 
in the Senate reported bill for this pur- 
pose on the assumption that such con- 
certs would be exclusively for the enjoy- 
ment of the residents of the Nation’s 
Capitol. Is this the understanding of the 
Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. McCLURE. That is correct. There 
is funding in the House bill for these 
concerts, but none is included in the bill 
we are considering here in the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I have been informed 
that a similar concert conducted this 
past July 4 was televised to approxi- 
mately 10 million people across the coun- 
try in addition to the 150,000 who at- 
tended the event. If such concerts were 
to be televised in fiscal year 1982, I be- 
lieve we would again truly have a na- 
tional audience for each event. Would 
the distinguished manager of the bill 
support these concerts if they were tele- 
vised? 

Mr. McCLURE. I would be sympa- 
thetic to such a national approach to 
these concerts; but, of course, we could 
not afford four concerts, as contem- 
plated by the House when they ear- 
marked $250,000. It is possible, that two 
concerts could be conducted and tele- 
vised with a sum of $250,000 in Federal 
funding. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Can I have the as- 
surances of the distinguished manager 
of the bill that he will, then, accept a 
program of two televised concerts if the 
House makes such an offer in confer- 
ence? 

Mr. McCLURE. Yes, I would be sym- 
pathetic to such & proposal, if it can be 
justified in the conference. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, the 
distinguished floor manager of the bill 
correctly stated that on Friday he pro- 
posed amendments which he requested 
be accepted en bloc. It is my purpose to 
do so and, frankly, in just a few moments, 
with the one exception of an amendment 
to which, & part of that amendment to 
which, the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. BRADLEY) objected, and 
which we propose to exercise from the 
amendment to hold for later disposition, 
according to the wishes of the distin- 
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guished Senator from New Jersey. So I 
am hereby asking for any of my col- 
leagues on this side of the aisle who have 
any reservations or objections to these 
amendments which were offered on Fri- 
day, printed in the REconp, if they have 
any objections to speak now, in fact speak 
within the next few minutes, or there- 
after forever hold their peace because we 
propose to accept them unless we get 
those objections soon. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I might 
just identify those Senators' amendments 
which will be offered en bloc. They are 
amendments numbered 594 through 616, 
with the exception of No. 613. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I would 
also, in the same vein as the discussion 
we just had concerning the printed 
amendments that may be considered en 
bloc, mention that amendment No. 611 
and amendment No. 612 are printed 
correctly in the printed copy of the 
amendments, but errors were made in the 
RECORD and people who are concerned 
about the figures in those particular 
amendments should consult the printed 
amendments rather than the Recorp in 
the verbatim transcript of the proceed- 
ings on Friday. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 524 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk two amendments and ask 
for their immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the 
amendment en bloc? 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, before 
putting that request, let me just state 
that these two amendments simply 
take language from one place in the 
bil and insert it in another place in 
the bill. One amendment takes it out 
and the other amendment puts it back 
in. We have consulted with the other 
side of the aisle and I understand there 
is no objection. I did want to offer that 
explanation before putting the request 
that they be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendments will be 
stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Idaho (Mr. MCCLURE) 
proposes unprinted amendments en bloc 
No. 524. 

On page 26, line 20, after the semi-colon 
strike the following: "expenses of the North- 
ern Mariana Islands Federal Laws Commis- 
sion as authorized by law (Public Law 94- 
241, 90 stat. 268);” 

On page 27, line 9, after the word “Affairs” 
insert the following: “, and for expenses of 
the Northern Mariana Islands Federal Laws 
Commission as authorized by law (Public 
Law 94-241, 90 stat. 268)” 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, these 
two amendments deal with the expenses 
of the Northern Mariana Islands Federal 
Laws Commission. As I indicated earlier, 
the language was simply put in the bill 
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at the wrong place. These amendments 
rectify that error. There is no change 
in substance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

The amendment (UP No. 524) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that this amendment 
also be treated as original text for the 
purpose of further amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 525 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Idaho (Mr. MCCLURE) 
proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 525. 


Mr. McCLURE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that further reading of the amend- 
ment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 16, line 8, strike all after the word 
"to" and insert in lieu thereof "phase-out 
livestock grazing as provided for in section 
3 of Public Law 92-207 (85 Stat. 739)." 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I have 
another amendment which has been 
cleared on the other side of the aisle. It 
is simply an amendment in the text 
which makes very clear what the sub- 
committee intended to do with respect 
to the phaseout of grazing within the 
National Park Service in the State of 
Utah. There is no change in the sub- 
stance. It is simply to make certain that 
what we intended to do will be done. It 
was thought by some after we completed 
action in the subcommittee that the 
language we used was not sufficiently 
clear. This clarifies that question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

The amendment (UP No. 525) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that this amendment 
also be treated as original text for the 
purpose of further amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
Objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be in order 
to move reconsideration of the votes by 
which the two amendments just consid- 
ered were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I so 
move. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the ne for 
the quorum call be rescinded 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that these amendments to which 
we have made reference have now been 
cleared by both sides of the aisle, with 
the exception of amendment No. 601, 
which the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
MELCHER) and I think the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. Wattop) have expressed 
some concern. The one I mentioned ear- 
lier, No. 613, has now been cleared, as I 
understand. If that understanding is 
correct, I would propound the following 
unanimous-consent request: 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that printed amendments numbered 
594 through 616, with the exception of 
691, be agreed to en bloc and that the 
bill as thus amended be regarded for the 
purpose of amendment as original text 
provided that no point of order shall be 
considered to have been waived by agree- 
ing to this request. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Idaho is correct. This has 
been cleared and we have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
any other objection? Without objection, 
the amendments are considered and 
agreed to. 

Amendments numbered 594 through 
600 and 602 through 616 were agreed 
to, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 594 

On page 2, line 18, delete $12,845,000" 

and insert in lieu thereof ‘$12,370,000". 


AMENDMENT No. 595 


On page 2, line 13, delete “$377,531,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof ''$367,631,000". 


AMENDMENT No. 596 


On page 8, line 21, delete “$10,118,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof $6,873,000". 


AMENDMENT No. 597 


On page 9, line 13, delete ''$221,628,000" 
and insert In lieu thereof '$219,328,000". 


AMENDMENT No. 598 


On page 11, line 3, linetype "$75,000" and 
insert “$100,000” immediately after. 


AMENDMENT No. 599 


On page 12, line 14, delete “$541,382,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof $530,982,000", 


AMENDMENT No. 600 


On page 14, line 7, delete ':$108,721,000" and 
Insert in leu thereof $88,721,000". 


AMENDMENT No. 602 
On page 17, line 12, delete “$2,600,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$2,288,000”. 


AMENDMENT No. 603 


On page 19, line 17, delete “$64,418,000 
and insert in lieu thereof “$60,838,000”. 


AMENDMENT No. 604 


On page 20, line 5, delete **$114,227,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof '*$105,335,000". 


AMENDMENT No. 605 


On page 21, line 8, delete ''$830,972,581" 
and insert in lieu thereof '"$814,742,581"'. 

On page 21, line 9, linetype the numeral 
and insert after the numeral "$57,349,000". 


— 


AMENDMENT No. 606 


On page 29, line 16, delete "$41,631,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof $40,834,000". 
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AMENDMENT No. 607 


On page 34, line 10, delete ''$105,568,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof ':$103,168,000", 


AMENDMENT No. 608 


On page 34, line 15, delete ''$64,535,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof “$63,935,000”. 


AMENDMENT No. 609 


On page 34, line 16, delete $59,660,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof '$59,060,000", 


AMENDMENT No. 610 


On page 35, line 6, delete “$1,013,500,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof '$996,410,000". 


AMENDMENT No. 611 
(1) On page 35, line 14, delete ''$507,643,- 
000" and insert in lieu thereof ''$265,101,000"'. 
(2) On page 35, line 16, strike ''$486,950,- 
000” and invert in lieu thereof ''$244,408,000"'. 
(3) On page 35, lines 17 and 18, delete the 
phrase ",.. and construction and mainte- 
nance of forest roads by timber purchasers” 


AMENDMENT No. 612 


On page 35, line 15, delete "$22,793,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof “$20,693,000”. 


AMENDMENT No. 613 


On page 40, line 21, delete “$431,990,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof “$408,490,000"’. 


AMENDMENT No. 614 

On page 46, line 18, delete ‘$623,069,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof '$606,905,000", 

On page 47, line 2, delete the linetype 
from the words "the first". 

On page 47, line 2, after 
Insert "$5,000,000". 

On page 47, line 2, delete the words “not 
to exceed $30,000,000". 

On page 47, lines 5, 6, and 7, delete the 
linetype. 


“$15,000,000” 


AMENDMENT No. 615 


On page 50, line 25, delete ‘'$132,106,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof “$131,766,000". 


AMENDMENT No. 616 


On page 52, line 9, delete “$7,500,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof $7,000,000”. 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCLURE. A parliamentary in- 
quiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it, 

Mr. McCLURE. Those amendments are 
now part of the bill and will be consid- 
ered as original text for the purpose of 
further amendment. Am I correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. McCLURE. I thank the Chair and 
I thank my colleague. 


Mr. President, I want to call attention 
to an error which appears in the ex- 
planation of one of the amendments in- 
troduced on Friday and one of those 
adopted en bloc. It has to do not with the 
content of the amendment but the ex- 
planation of it, which I placed in the 
ReEcorD on Friday. It appears on page 
25258, and it deals with amendment 
No. 597. 


The figure used in amendment No. 597, 
as printed, is correct, but the explanation 
that was inserted into the Recorp at that 
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time erroneously included a reduction 
of $400,000 for biological services of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. That figure 
and that line are incorrect. That reduc- 
tion is not included within the amend- 
ment. I wanted people looking at the 
Record or looking at the amendment to 
understand as well as to have the legis- 
lative history correctly reflect both the 
figure is correct in the amendment but 
the explanation was not completely ac- 
curate. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, there 
are a limited number of amendments of 
which we are aware—maybe a total of a 
half dozen that various Senators have 
indicated to us they might wish to offer 
during the consideration of this bill. I 
am also aware of some concern on the 
part of some Members that they want to 
make sure that the legislative history is 
correctly understood so they have some 
colloquies they wish to undertake with 
respect to the history of the bill as well 
as the direction of the bill in certain 
respects. 

Mr. President, I urge every Senator 
who has such an interest and concern in 
this bill who wants to take either of 
those actions to come to the floor and 
allow us to get that work taken care of. 
It is not my disposition to move to third 
reading of the bill without giving them 
some opportunity to be heard. 

The other side of that is that we will, 
indeed, proceed to third reading of the 
bill if they do not have enough interest 
to come and present their amendments 
or to undertake that colloquy. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I hope Senators may be advised 
that we will be moving in that manner 
if they do not come. 

I thank the Chair and I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I call the 
attention of Senators to the fact that 
it is now almost noon, and, once again, 
we do not have any great outpouring 
of Members wishing to offer their 
amendments. 

What is going to happen is that we 
are going to end up with these amend- 
ments all stacking up late in the day, 
maybe having to go over until tomor- 
row, and telescoping the time we have 
available for the consideration of this 
bill and other appropriation bills, That 
would be unfortunate. 

This morning, during leader time, I 
announced that beginning next week, on 
Monday, Senators are on notice that the 
regular recess-adjournment hour of 6 
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p.m., except for Thursday, would no 
longer apply, unless we can keep these 
appropriation bills on schedule. We have 
no other choice. 

I do not want to see us in late every 
night next week and the week after, in 
an effort to pass appropriation bills. If 
we do not dispose of these bills as they 
are scheduled, that is exactly what we 
will end up with. 

This is the time, this is the moment, 
when Senators should realize that their 
decisions today will affect their sched- 
ules next week. I urge Members to come 
to the floor now and to offer their 
amendments, so that we can finish this 
bill today. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Fresident, will the 
majority leader yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I was 
just looking at my calendar and trying 
to determine which day in December I 
should obtain reservations on the airline 
to return to my home in Idaho for 
Christmas. I know that it is perhaps a 
little presumptuous to extend this fore- 
cast into the adjournment date; but, if 
I recall correctly, December 20 is on a 
Monday. As I understand, we have a 
number of items of some urgency that 
will be dealt with in the remainder of 
this session—not only the appropriation 
matters. We have another matter, a very 
tough and unfortunate matter, that will 
take at least a week of our time in the 
middle of that schedule. 

I understand that we will have a cou- 
ple of days’ recess for Thanksgiving—1 
day to eat and another day to recover. 
[Laughter.] Then we will be at the 1st of 
December. We have a continuing resolu- 
tion that expires on November 20, and 
we must deal either with the appropria- 
tion bills between now and then and/or 
wrestle with that continuing resolution. 

Am I safe in getting reservations on 
the airplane for, say, the 22d or 23d of 
December? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I devoutly 
wish for a better result than that, but I 
have to agree with the Senator from Ida- 
ho, the manager of this bill, that that is 
exactly where we are headed. 

Last week, the leadership published a 
schedule of appropriation bills. If we 
stick with that schedule, we can be out 
of here sometime in December. The 
Speaker and I discussed the possibility 
of December 8. That date is not fixed for 
sine die adjournment, but it is a realistic 
obiective. Every day that goes by when 
we have jumped the track on the sched- 
ule of appropriation bills will come out of 
that period between the 18th of Decem- 
ber and Christmas. That is harsh, but it 
is true. 

Mr. President, the Senate should real- 
ize that we are no longer in a routine and 
regular legislative situation. We are rac- 
ing the clock, and we are trying to finish 
these appropriation bills in time to get 
home at some decent period before 
Christmas. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Do I correctly gather 
that anything prior to December 18 is 
rather much out of the question now? 

Mr. BAKER. I hope not. I should like 
to improve on the 18th; but, frankly, that 
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is the date that the Speaker and I have 
discussed, and I rather expect that it is 
the most realistic appraisal. 

The Senator from Louisiana knows as 
well as I do that not only must we finish 
these bills, but also we have to finish the 
conferences on these bills; and after the 
adoption of the conference reports by 
both Houses, the bills must be submitted 
to the President for his signature, to be- 
come statute law. 

The period from, say, the last week in 
November to the end of the first 2 weeks 
in December will be consumed by those 
efforts, plus the efforts to pass other 
measures, including perhaps the Depart- 
ment of Justice authorization bill, plus 
other matters the Senator from Lou- 
isiana mercilessly reminds me of from 
time to time. 

So I think it is a realistic estimate. 
I regret to say so, but I am afraid so. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I do not 
relish the role I am playing now—that is, 
to urge Senators to come to the floor— 
but that is what it comes down to. 

I yield the floor. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 526 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
COHEN). The amendment will be stated. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 
The Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS) 
proposes an unprinted amendment No. 526. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 34, line 1 insert: 

Sec. 110. Notwithstanding any other law, 
the Secretaries of Interior and Agriculture 
may manage wild free-roaming horses and 
burros on lands administered by them with- 
out regard to the provisions of the Act of 
December 15, 1971 (85 Stat. 649; 16 U.S.C. 
1331) or section 47 of title 18 United States 
Code. In the management of such horses and 
burros, the Secretary may provide for cap- 
ture and disposition of such horses and bur- 
ros under such humane conditions as the 
Secretary may prescribe, giving preference 
where practicable to disposition by adoption 
and private maintenance. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I am 
introducing this amendment to provide 
the Secretaries of the Interior and Agri- 
culture the same management authority 
on free-roaminz horses and burros on the 
public lands that they have on lands 
under jurisdiction of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service or the National Park Service. 
The Secretaries must be able to dispose 
of those animals efficiently through sale 
or other humane disposition. 

In providing this authority to the Sec- 
retaries, a restriction is added that they 
must give preference where practicable 
to disposition by adoption and private 
maintenance. 

The origin of the amendment is a dis- 
cussion that I have had with people in 
the Department of the Interior. It is 
strange that it is actually not possible 
under existing law for a person to cap- 
ture a wild horse, maintain it, and then 
train it, that is, break it for use as a 
saddle horse. 
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Under existing regulations, one must 
participate in a lengthy adopt-a-horse 
process. There is no authority for the 
Secretary to fashion a flexible disposal 
program. 

It is possible for the Secretaries under 
existing law to just destroy them. Not 
only do they destroy them, they must do 
so without being able to commercially 
dispose of the remains. 

But there is no incentive in the exist- 
ing regulations for people who have 
farms and ranches nearby to do what 
their grandparents did, that is to round 
up some of these wild horses, keep them, 
and train them for use in the businesses 
on lands adjoining the public lands in 
the West. 


Existing law requires that where Lhe 
animals have no adoption demand, they 
are destroyed. Unlike the Fish and Wild- 
life Service or the Park Service, however, 
there is no ability of the Secretaries to 
deal with commercial organizations in 
rounding up the horses and burros on 
public lands and selling them. Horses and 
burros could, under this amendment, be 
sold for purposes of breaking them so 
they will be available as saddle horses, 
packhorses, or for recreational use. 


Ido not see why we should have a more 
humane system on lands under the juris- 
diction of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
within the Department as compared to 
those animals that are on public lands 
managed by the Forest Service or Bureau 
of Land Management. 


As I have stated, the purpose of this 
amendment is to give the Secretary the 
same authority and the same discretion 
on the public lands as he has on lands 
under the jurisdiction of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 


I emphasize that there is a budgetary 
aspect to this. It currently costs about 
$300 to put one of these animals through 
the process of adoption. Moreover, $27 
million has been expended by the BLM 
since this act was adopted. My amend- 
ment would permit the Government to 
generate rather than expend funds 
through more efficient land manage- 
ment. 


I think that there should be a system 
whereby those people in the area who 
know the animals may acquire them for 
domestic use. I seek to give that type of 
disposition preference in this amend- 
ment. 

I submit to the managers of this bill 
it is my understanding the amendment 
has been discussed among Members on 
the other side of Congress, and I believe 
the matter could be worked out in con- 
ference with sufficient explanation of the 
meaning of the amendment. This 
amendment is not creating new legal 
concepts. Existing law would merely be 
extended or expanded by our action in 
adopting this amendment. 

Mr, JOHNSTON. Mr. President, the 
effect of this amendment is to invest the 
Secretary with the power and the man- 
date to round up wild horses and burros, 
notwithstanding the provisions of the 
act. It would be, I think, legislation on 
an appropriation bill. 

I am advised that Senator JACKSON on 
our side has some objection to this par- 
ticular legislation. It is not an over- 
whelming problem in my State. So I am 
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not speaking for myself, but we are send- 
ing out word to Senator Jackson at this 
point and I wish to reserve a little time 
for him when we can find him. 

So if we could perhaps put this over 
for a few additional minutes, we can get 
him. 

Mr. STEVENS. I certainly have no ob- 
jection. It is not an overwhelming prob- 
lem in my State either. We do not hap- 
pen to have free roaming horses and 
burros in Alaska any longer. There was 
a time prior to the deluge I imagine 
when they were there, but they are not 
there now. 

It was called to my attention in con- 
nection with other duties that this is a 
dichotomy under the existing law, that 
there actually is a more humane ap- 
proach to handling free roaming horses 
and burros on lands under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
than there is with regard to those on 
the BLM lands. This amendment would 
create uniformity in the approach of all 
land management agencies. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, in view 
of the request by the Senator from Lou- 
isiana that we not act on this until at 
least that opportunity has been afforded 
to Senator Jackson to come to the 
Chamber and discuss it, I will support 
the request and will request that the 
Senator from Alaska not press the 
amendment at this time. 

Let me say, however, that while it 
may not be a matter of pressing impor- 
tance to the Senators from Alaska or 
Louisiana in their home States, it is a 
matter of a great deal of importance to 
those of us in Idaho. Nothing has been 
more troublesome than the effort to pro- 
tect the bands of free roaming horses 
that do exist on public land and at the 
same time to give us the opportunity 
to manage and control their numbers. 

We have had any number of well- 
meaning and well-intentioned people 
who are very much concerned about the 
protection of the horses, who do not 
understand that we can have a mora- 
torium or Federal policy and that we can 
freeze the status quo, but somehow that 
word does not get through to the stal- 
lions and the mares out there. They keep 
right on doing what they do in a rather 
natural way in spite of Government pol- 
icy or in spite of the absence of Govern- 
ment policy and suddenly we have wild 
horse bands doubling and quadrupling in 
size over the period of time the Federal 
Administrators and Congress wrangle 
over whether or not the horse wranglers 
can wrangle horses. 


We have more than one area in my 
State where the number of horses on the 
public lands has destroyed the range and 
led to the demands that all domestic 
livestock be excluded from the range. 
They are destroying the habitat for wild- 
life. They are making what is almost 
irrevocable damage in some of those 
fragile watersheds with respect to the 
ground cover that there is that will pro- 
tect that watershed against erosion and 
against the siltation of the streams. They 
are just wreaking havoc because there 
are no natural predators that control 
those wild horses. 

They are an introduced species, in 
spite of what we know to be historically 
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the case, that they were there in pre- 
historical times. The major fossil finds 
for horses, the ones that provide the skel- 
etal structures for all the museums 
around the world, happen to come from 
a, fossil dig in southern Idaho. We had 
horses there a long time ago, and I am 
sure that the Senator from Alaska is 
correct that they were perhaps in Alaska 
also. 

But the fact is they are an introduced 
species in modern times, introduced into 
an area where they did not have natural 
predators and, therefore, there are no 
natural predator controls. So the only 
thing that controls their numbers is star- 
vation or man. They will breed beyond 
the level of capacity of the range to 
hold their numbers and to feed them 
sufficiently, and absent some action by 
man they will drive everything else out. 

It is a difficult question because there 
is not just the ordinary conflict between 
species that are not domesticated, but 
they also do compete with those that 
are domestic animals and, therefore, in 
recent years there has been a tremen- 
dous difficulty in arriving at a sane na- 
tional policy to deal with them. 

Those who want to eradicate them, as 
is the case in some areas, have perhaps 
been excessive in their zeal. Congress a 
number of years ago to meet that prob- 
lem did provide for the maintenance of 
the bands of wild horses and burros 
where they then roaming so we would 
not eliminate what is a rather romantic 
part of the West in the past but, never- 
theless, a very disturbing and difficult 
part of the present. 

In spite of that action by Congress 
to protect the wild horses and burros, 
the administration of that law has been 
almost impossible because of the reac- 
tion of those who are still suspicious of 
the motive of those who wish to restrict 
the numbers. 

I could detail exactly the way in which 
they have grown over the years, how 
much the numbers are in one area where 
everybody admits that the appropriate 
level for that particular wild horse band 
should be about 150 and which grew to 
be over 600, and they then had a removal 
policy that was so limited that it did 
not reduce the numbers from 600. It 
only barely kept even with the annual 
increase in the herd, and the results, of 
course, was continued degradation of the 
range. 

Then people coming in looking at a 
range want to blame the domestic live- 
stock operators for destroying the range 
when, as a matter of fact, the primary 
impact in that particular range comes 
from not the domestic livestock but from 
the wild horse herd. Those are facts with 
which we must deal. 

I am very sympathetic to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alaska because 
it does give the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Secretary 
of the Department of Agriculture au- 
thority to deal with the wild horse bands 
and burro bands on Forest Service lands 
and on the BLM lands, the same latitude 
that has been given to the Fish and 
Wildlife Service on their refuges. 

But to indicate that this is something 
easily accomplished flies in the face of 
all of our recent experience in this body 
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and in the other body. Those who would 
protect the wild horses are zealous to a 
fault in their protection, and that cer- 
tainly the effort to invest in the admin- 
istration a greater and broader latitude 
of discretion is going to inflame their 
passions and there will be reactions, I 
am sure, to what is done here. 

With respect to the question of the 
other body, I do not know what the feel- 
ings may be in the other body. There is 
only one way I know to find out and that 
is if we take this amendment and go to 
conference we will find out what the 
other body’s attitude is and whether or 
not they can accept this. 

I know Senator HATFIELD, the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee, 
has generally resisted the effort to put 
legislation on an appropriation bill, and 
he, too, may have some strong feelings 
concerning this matter on this particular 
piece of legislation. Of course, we have 
not heard from him in that regard. 

But I do expect that as the Senator 
from Washington has expressed his in- 
terest, and the Senator from Louisiana 
has expressed the desire to protect his 
interests, that we cannot act upon this 
amendment immediately. I would hope 
we will have the opportunity to discuss 
it with those gentlemen in the next few 
minutes. 

Mr. STEVENS. I certainly recognize 
the importance of the issue and the law 
allowing the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
with its delegated authority, to manage 
wild horses and burros on lands under 
their jurisdiction in a more humane and 
appropriate manner. 

I was appalled to discover that young 
colts on public lands, on BLM lands, 
could not be taken by the children or 
the people living nearby. If the animals 
are processed through the adoption pro- 
gram after long administrative delay, it 
might be possible to obtain the horse. 
Bear in mind that it costs the taxpayer 
$300 per horse to administer the program. 

On the other hand, there is no ap- 
parent difficulty under current authority 
of the Secretaries or their designated 
representatives to make the determina- 
tion that there is no demand for adoption 
of the animals. In that case they just dig 
a big trench out in the public lands, shoot 
the animals, and push them into the 
trench. There are other equally grisly 
and wasteful ends for those animals. 

There ought to be an interplay between 
the people who are seeking animals of 
this type with the land managers. Peo- 
ple ought to be free to literally adopt 
them with little or no bureaucratic con- 
straint. 

Unfortunately, when there is demand 
from communities or ranches adjacent to 
public lands to take animals and to have 
them become useful, there is no author- 
ity in management of these wild horses 
and burros on public rangelands to use 
commercial methods for disposal. 

Although, as I have stated, it is per- 
fectly all right to round them up, shoot 
them, and put them in a trench if there 
is no demand for adoption. 

It seems to me there is a patchwork 
quilt of management authority for wild 
horses and burros on lands that belong 
to the United States. I think there ought 
to be one comprehensive system govern- 
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ing disposal of these animals for all Fed- 
eral lands. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STEVENS. Yes. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator, of course, is correct that the man- 
agers of the Fish and Wildlife refuge 
system do have a program that does work 
and that they are able to use. The diffi- 
culty has been the passions and emotions 
that have surrounded this issue that 
have prevented us from using what I 
think are better management techniques. 
We have had an adopt-a-horse program. 

That adopt-a-horse program, in which 
we impound excess animals on the public 
lands and then hold them for adoption 
by people who might be interested in 
adopting the animals, has cost the tax- 
payers of this country hundreds of thou- 
sands, yes, millions, of dollars over the 
past several years just in order that we 
do not apply other control measures. 

The truth of the matter is that there 
is an excess number of horses, just as 
there are excess numbers of dogs and 
cats in the cities, and that somehow 
those numbers have to be controlled. It 
is not the desire on the part of people 
simply to eliminate wild horses and bur- 
ros. It is the need to manage their num- 
bers, and the present system is not work- 


ing. 

The fact is we must find a system that 
will work. We have tried to reduce the 
costs to the taxpayers by increasing the 
fee that is necessary for someone who 
would take a horse under the adopt a 
horse program. We do not know whether 
that is going to work. 


We do not know whether people will 
pay $250 for one of these horses. Some 
of them are good animals and some of 
them are not. Some of them may well be 
worth $250. A good many of them are 
not. We simply do not know what the re- 
sults will be of these new efforts. We will 
say to the people who wish to save the 
horses that we do have a program to 
limit the numbers on the public range, 
and at the same time give other people 
the opportunity to take horses that they 
want. But we need to have a realistic 
program for the disposal of the excess 
horses that people simply do not want, 
that we cannot place, and that have to 
be removed from the public lands. 

Mr. President, I was interested a few 
years ago in the situation of one of the 
men who happens to own some land that 
is surrounded by BLM lands. He had 
grazing permits on the public lands and 
he ran his cattle on not only his own 
land but on the public lands. 

The horses became such a problem to 
him that he surrendered his permits, 
brought all of his cattle back to his pri- 
vate land, and then notified the Govern- 
ment, “Keep your horses off my land.” 

The BLM did not want to keep their 
horses off his lands. They were free 
roaming. He had to go to court to get 
a court order to order BLM to control the 
horses that some people in this country 
do not want to control at all, in order 
to keep them off his own private lands. 
He was successful in that effort. The 
BLM has spent a lot of money trying 
to comply with that court order and at 
the same time comply with the restric- 
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tions we have imposed upon them in 
their attempts to manage the numbers. 

I might just indicate that in the adopt 
a horse program so far the taxpayers of 
this country have spent $27 million. That 
$27 million does not come from the peo- 
ple who have a particular interest. It 
comes from all of the taxpayers of this 
country; $6.8 million for fiscal year 1982 
alone, is the estimate of the cost of this 
program. So far the average cost is over 
$550 per horse removed. 

Those are pretty good horses if they 
are worth $550. So far nobody has been 
willing to pay that kind of a price. We 
have to start wondering at some point 
what is the cost of the program, what 
is the value of the program, how do we 
balance those rights and interests of the 
various people who are concerned. 

As I said at the outset, I am sym- 
pathetic to the thrust of the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Alaska, but 
I am not certain that this is the correct 
vehicle in view of the compassions that 
surround the issue, the legislative back- 
ground and history that does permeate 
the discussion, and I am certain the in- 
terest that will be discussed by others 
on the floor of the Senate and in the 
other body. 

Again I want to underscore the fact 
that I am sympathetic to the thrust of 
what the Senator from Alaska is say- 
ing, that we ought to be able to manage 
this very difficult question and have the 
BLM be freed up to manage this problem. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand the interest of the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington in 
this problem. There is no reason for me 
to persist if there is not an agreement. I 
thought there would be a general agree- 
ment on the need for this type of amend- 
ment, although, as the Senator points 
out, this amendment could easily be 
misunderstood. 


I understand the Senator from Wash- 
ington would like to have hearings. I 
ask the Senator from Idaho to be a 
participant and I will participate where 
appropriate. I understand the Senator 
from Washington's interest in holding 
hearings on this matter. Hearings would 
be instrumental in determining an effec- 
tive management approach for wild 
horses and burros. The current system 
is clearly deficient. If hearings meet with 
the approval of the chairman and the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee having jurisdiction, it is all right 
with me. 

Mr. JACKSON. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the comments of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Alaska. We do have 
some problems, obviously, with this 
matter. 

These are problems that have con- 
tinued over a period of time. I do believe 
that hearings could be helpful to deter- 
mine what changes, if any, should be 
made in the law. 

We do have a number of studies un- 
derway by the National Academy of Sci- 
ence, which relate directly to the unre- 
solved issues that the distinguished 
chairman of the Energy and Natural 
Resources Committee mentioned in his 
comments. 
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I would hope that we could address 
the subject more effectively through the 
hearing process. As the ranking minority 
member on the committee, I will work 
very closely with the chairman if that 
is his wish, to have hearings, and with 
the senior Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. STEVENS. I would be delighted 
to work with the distinguished Sena- 
tors to resolve this problem. Again, my 
main interest is I would hope to start a 
dialog on the handling of these ani- 
mals. I think we ought to encourage the 
4-H Clubs and the young people in the 
communities near these rangelands to go 
out and capture these animals when they 
are young and make them productive 
animals. Leaving disposal of the animals 
to an adoption program requiring com- 
plicated forms and paperwork in order 
to acquire the animal has proven bur- 
densome and somewhat ineffective. We 
must provide for a system allowing pro- 
ductive use of what is in fact a renewable 
resource. 

The alternative is a system where a 
few horses are adopted. The remainder 
end up being destroyed without any ben- 
efit derived by the public. 

There should be a policy where people 
of the area can use these wild horses and 
burros, taking them and making them 
useful, I think this would be a better 
way to handle the problem of wild 
horses and burros on the rangelands. 

Mr. President, I withdraw my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. McCLURE. As I said earlier, I am 
sympathetic with the amendment. This 
is a problem that must be dealt with. 
We have been dancing around with it 
but we have been afraid to come to grips 
with it. I think the Congress does have 
a responsibility. Congress has not been 
willing to discharge that responsibility 
in a way which I think addresses the 
problem sufficiently. 

I certainly agree with the Senator from 
Alaska and the Senator from Washing- 
ton that we ought to continue the over- 
sight we have tried to give to it in recent 
years, continue to move toward a rational 
policy for management and support and 
direct the administration in the areas 
where it is necessary and where it will 
be fruitful in that management effort. 


I commend the Senator from Alaska 
for having raised this issue, and I will 
say on the record that we will continue 
to try to work in that direction. 

Mr. STEVENS. I thank the Senator. 

@ Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, Senator 
Stevens has offered an amendment to 
conform BLM wild horse management 
authority to the authority exercised by 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. In effect, 
the amendment would permit local indi- 
viduals to adopt horses in the traditional 
method, by rounding them up and taming 
them, rather than going through the 
lengthy and frustrating adopt-a-horse 
process. He withdrew the amendment be- 
cause it would have been subject to the 
point of order that it was legislation on 
an appropriations bill. 

I want to commend the Senator for 
raising the issue and I hope to work with 
him on devising a more realistic process 
for controlling the horses in the future. 
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My State of Nevada is home to almost 
half of the wild horses in the Nation. It 
is estimated that some 32,300 wild horses 
and 1,700 wild burros roam the ranges 
of Nevada. This is about three times the 
number which existed in 1971 when the 
Wild Horse and Burro Protection Act was 
passed. That act has succeeded too well. 
Where there once were appropriate and 
manageable levels, there are now unsup- 
portable herd levels. We have adopted, 
in effect, no policy of control except a 
hands-off policy in which the herds, with 
no natural predators have breeded ex- 
plosively. 

There are areas of my State which 
have been stripped of all vegetation, 
where the landscape now resembles the 
moon, and where starvation and tram- 
pling are the only restraints on herd size. 
I believe we must move to a more respon- 
sible and humane management system. 
I hope a thorough review will be possible 
in an appropriate legislative setting.e 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I wish 
to clarify for the record my position re- 
garding certain funding for the Bureau 
of Land Management and Fish and 
Wildlife Service funding in Alaska. At 
the time we dealt with funding for these 
agencies in committee and subcommit- 
tee, I felt that the justification for pro- 
grams managed by those agencies was 
not adequate. Therefore, I worked to cut 
the budgets of these agencies in appro- 
priate places. 


It appears now that we may have cut 
more than is healthy, especially for the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. The Depart- 
ment of Interior has requested that I 
reexamine their earlier request in light 
of more detailed information offered in 
justification of the budget requests. They 
haye asked that I increase the budget 
to those levels permitted by the Presi- 
dent’s budget for Interior. 


In particular, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service has made a compelling case for 
increasing their planning budget. With 
51 million acres of new refuges estab- 
lished by the Alaska lands bill, it is the 
Department’s feeling that more plan- 
ners will be needed to formulate land 
management plans and establish com- 
patibility criteria for refuge usage. 
Hunting, fishing, recreation and other 
commercial activities including oil and 
gas, are all dependent upon refuge man- 
agement. 

Interior has also identified Bureau of 
Land Management programs not cur- 
rently receiving adequate funding. These 
programs include acceleration of the 
White Mountain/Steese Minerals study 
and expedited review of Alaska Native 
Claims Settlement Act D-1 withdrawals 
that impede land conveyancing to the 
State. 


I had intended to offer an amendment 
Supporting needed budget changes to 
remedy these problems. However, I un- 
derstand that the House budget levels 
are considerably higher than ours in 
these areas. If the distinguished chair- 
man of the Interior Appropriations Sub- 
committee is agreeable, I would suggest 
that we seek the needed changes in con- 
ference. 

Mr. McCLURE. I understand the prob- 
lems the Senator is raising and will do 
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everything I can to work with him in 
conference. 

Mr. STEVENS. I thank the chairman 
and will withhold my amendment in lieu 
of working the problem out in confer- 
ence. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
would ask the distinguished floor man- 
ager of this bill, Senator McCLuRnE, who 
is also chairman of the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources, to clarify 
a point regarding the committee's report 
on H.R. 4035. The report recommended 
that no funding be provided for the ap- 
pliance efficiency standards program. 
Would he agree that this report language 
is not intended to have the effect of 
amending or repealing sections 421-427 
of the National Energy Conservation 
Policy Act, which addresses appliance 
efficiency standards? 

Mr. McCLURE. Yes. I would agree. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Second, the Depart- 
ment of Energy has, since 1978, con- 
ducted studies as to what, if any appli- 
ance standards would be economically 
justified, technologically feasible, and 
result in a significant energy savings. 
DOE, we understand, is close to comple- 
tion of this study. There is no intent in 
this appropriations language to prejudge 
the technical, economic, or legal find- 
ings of this study, is there? 

Mr. McCLURE. Yes, there is no such 
intent. 

Mr. JACKSON addressed the Chair. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I rise 
today to discuss a matter that my col- 
leagues have heard me address on this 
floor many times in recent years—the 
Youth Conservation Corps. 


The Reagan administration, led by 
Secretary Watt, has urged that this pro- 
gram be eliminated. Few actions taken 
by the President and Secretary Watt 
have troubled me more than this one. 
The program is cost effective; the tax- 
payers have consistently received more 
in terms of the value of services per- 
formed than it costs to provide the serv- 
ice; the program is popular both with 
the youthful participants and the Fed- 
eral land managers who hire them; the 
program accomplishes useful and impor- 
tant conservation-related work on our 
Nation's parks and public lands; and it 
helps, in admittedly & small way, alle- 
viate the devastating high level of youth 
unemployment. 

What is the fate of a program such as 
this under the present administration? 
The answer from Mr. Stockman on down 
is clear—eliminate it. As puzzling as it 
may seem, that is the response of this 
administration to one of the most popu- 
lar and cost-effective youth programs 
ever authorized by the Congress. 

Mr. President, I have made these ar- 
guments before and my colleagues know 
where I stand on this issue. The House 
version of this bill includes $20 million 
for this program. This represents a 67 
percent reduction from fiscal year 1981. 
But evidently a 67-percent reduction was 
not sufficient, as the bill before us today 
as reported from the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee contains no money for 
the Youth Conservation Corps—a 100- 
percent reduction. I can only hope that 
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the House prevails in conference and 
that some funding can be made available 
for this program in fiscal year 1982. I 
certainly urge my colleagues to view the 
House action favorably. 

Now, Mr. President, I am aware of the 
action taken by the Congress earlier this 
year in the Reconciliation Act. I am also 
aware of the fact that there is nothing 
magical or mystical about the reconcili- 
ation process. Adjustments to what we 
did during those frantic days with respect 
to a number of programs are being dis- 
cussed on both sides of the Hill as well as 
within the administration. If the Con- 
gress decides now to do something dif- 
ferent than it did last August, there is no 
reason why we cannot make those 
changes. It may be that for substantive 
reasons we do not want to fund this pro- 
gram next year—that is our prerogative. 
But let us try not to fool ourselves or the 
American people into thinking that rec- 
onciliation somehow prevents us from 
taking a favorable action with regard to 
funding for YCC. That is simply not the 
case, 

Finally, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a letter from Under 
Secretary of the Interior Hodel to me 
regarding the YCC and the YACC be 
included in the Recorp at this point. It 
is important to note that the Depart- 
ment of the Interior estimates that some 
$168.6 million of conservation work will 
go wanting a a result of our failure to 
provide funding for the YCC. The lost 
opportunities are even greater for the 
year-round YACC program. To forgo 
these investments in our Nation’s youth 
and our Nation’s natural resources is very 
shortsighted indeed. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., October 15, 1981. 
Hon. Henry M. JACKSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C, 


DEAR SENATOR JACKSON: Thank you for 
your inquiry of July 24, 1981, concerning 
the impact of the termination of the Youth 
Conservation Corps (YCC) and Young Adult 
Conservation Corps (YACC) programs on 
our efforts to maintain existing National 
Parks, National Wildlife Refuges and other 
public lands. 

In view of the current severe fiscal con- 
straints, it 1s our opinion that work accom- 
plished by the YCC and YACC programs }s 
of low budgetary priority. Much of the 
maintenance and rehabilitation work needed 
in our National Parks and Refuges is beyond 
the capabilities of YCC and YACC. Upgrad- 
ing the electrical wiring of park buildings, 
installing water and sewer systems, and re- 
paving roads are examples of the kinds of 
work that are needed. We believe the most 
effective and efficlent way to meet our goal 
of improving maintenance in existing parks 
is to use our regular maintenance staff sup- 
plemented, where appropriate, by local con- 
tractors possessing required skills. 


The high priority work presently done by 
these youth programs will be undertaken 
by regular agency staff or by contract. The 
low priority work will not be undertaken im- 
mediately, but will be placed in the work 
schedule for completion at some future date. 


We estimate that 10,500 YCC slots and 
22,700 YACC slots will be terminated within 
the Department due to the closure of these 
two programs at an appropriation level of 
$54 million and $200 million respectively. 
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Based on the fiscal year 1980 benefit/cost 
ratio for YCC of $1.04, we estimate the value 
of work that would have been accomplished 
in each of fiscal years 1982, 1983 and 1984 
to be $56.2 million, given a $54 million 
annual appropriation. For this Department's 
share (35 percent) of the program, the esti- 
mated value of work to be accomplished in 
each fiscal year is $19.7 million. The fiscal 
year 1980 benefit/cost ratio for YACC was 
$1.28. We estimate the value of work that 
YACC could accomplish in each of fiscal 
years 1982, 1983 and 1984 to be $256 million, 
given a $200 million annual appropriation. 
This Department's share would amount to 
$89.6 million each year. 

Please let me know if I can be of any 
further assistance. 

Sincerely, 
DoNALD PAUL HODEL, 
Acting Secretary. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I had 
planned to introduce an amendment to 
provide funds for the Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps, which has been zeroed in 
the administration's budget. 

I would point out, Mr. President, that 
the House has approved $20 million for 
this program. I realize that we are in a 
period of obvious budget stringency, but 
I would also point out, Mr. President, 
that this program has been a most ef- 
fective one, not only in terms of pre- 
serving our Nation's resources, but in 
terms of the youth of this country, the 
most important resource of all. 

The program has been successful 
through the years. I think it would be a 
tragedy if this program should be ter- 
minated at this time, as indicated by 
the Secretary of the Interior and the 
OMB in the projection of their policies 
in connection with our resource pro- 
gram. 

I would hope that the distinguished 
chairman of the committee would make 
every effort in conference to see that 
this program is kept alive so that when 
the budgetary situation has improved, 
this particular program, being an inte- 
gral part of our resource and conserva- 
tion effort, will be able to continue to 
play the role it has played so effectively 
in the past. 

I think it is one of the finest things 
which has happened for our Nation's re- 
sources and for the resources of the 
youth of this country. I would like to 
have the comments of the distinguished 
chairman of the committee in this re- 
gard. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the concern that the Senator from 
Washington is expressing. The distin- 
guished senior Senator, of course, is the 
father of the YCC. He saw the value of 
it and nourished and protected it. I 
understand his distress when during a 
period of budgetary stringency we have 
found it necessary to eliminate or re- 
duce funding for this program. 

The other body, of course, has money 
in their bill for this program. It is my 
hope that in the deliberations between 
the Senate and the other body, the con- 
ference on this appropriation, we will be 
able to resolve this, along with a num- 
ber of other questions. 

Mr. President, I do not mean to un- 
duly alarm the distinguished senior 
Senator from Washington when I make 
the following statements, but I want to 
put this into the context which is ap- 
propriate. 
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While I am sympathetic with this 
particular request and hope to be able 
to be sympathetic with the conference, 
we have a very, very tough conference 
ahead of us with respect to the rather 
wide differences that we have between 
this body and the other body. This bill, 
as reported, is $7.7 bilion in BA and 
$9.2 billion in BO. Our allocation from 
the committee for this purpose, the Ap- 
propriations Committee, was one-tenth 
of $1 billion, $100 million, above that in 
budget authority, and $700 million high- 
er than that in outlays. 


That obscures the fact that we took 
the strategic petroleum reserve off budget 
in actions that were taken; therefore, 
those figures are a little misleading in 
regard to the allocation from the full 
Appropriations Committee. 


The President's only request had been 
for $7.5 billion in budget authority and 
$10.4 billion in outlays, so that we are 
$200 billion above the President's origi- 
nal request and some $1.2 billion below 
in outlays. However, the September re- 
visions, adjusted for the actions taken 
with respect to the strategic petroleum 
reserve, indicate the President's request 
of a level of $6.6 billion in authority and 
$8.5 billion in outlays. The bill, as we 
stand now, is just exactly $1 billion high- 
er than the President's September re- 
quest in budget authority and is $600 
million higher than the President's re- 
vised requests in budget outlays. 

I say that, Mr. President, because I 
am going to be very constrained in the 
conference, but I hope to be able to be 
responsive to the Senator's request in the 


conference and perhaps we can take 
care of it in that context. 


Mr. JACKSON. I appreciate the 
statement by the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee. 

INTERAGENCY ARCHEOLOGICAL 
SERVICES PROGRAM 


Mr. President, I am pleased that the 
chairman and his committee have pro- 
vided over $2 million in this bill to the 
National Park Service for its Inter- 
agency Archeological Services program. 
Specifically, I strongly support the out- 
standing archeological research concen- 
trated on artifacts recovered from the 
Ozette site adjacent to the Makah 
Indian Reservation in northwest Wash- 
ington State. I want to be sure that there 
is sufficient funding to continue the on- 
going task of preserving and document- 
ing the artifacts retrieved from the Oz- 
ette site. 

I understand that the House report to 
its appropriation bill contains language 
that would require $225,000 of available 
funds be devoted to the work on the Oz- 
ette project. I believe that the Senate 
would be acting responsibly in establish- 
ing a similar spending priority for analy- 
sis of the Ozette artifacts. 


The Ozette site is recognized as one of 
the top six archeological resources ever 
discovered in our country. Although in 
11 years, only 1 percent of the deposits 
at Ozette have been excavated, funding 
constraints currently do not allow for 
continuation of the research at the site. 
Nevertheless, I believe 1t is our responsi- 
bility to be sure that the artifacts already 
recovered are properly preserved, ana- 
lyzed and documented. 
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I say to the Chairman, this is not a re- 
quest for additional appropriations. It is 
not a request to devote funds to an un- 
worthy project. It is a request that the 
Senate join with the work already done 
by the House to insure that we continue 
the documentation of the Ozette arti- 
facts. I urge that the Senate conferees 
on this bill consider favorably the lan- 
guage supported by the House that would 
provide $225,000 of available funds for 
the Ozette archeological resources. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the continuing support of the 
Senator from Washington for the Inte- 
rior Appropriations bill. I understand 
that the House has earmarked $225,000 
within available funds to continue the 
analysis and documentation of the arti- 
facts already recovered. I recognize the 
value of the archeological find at Ozette 
Village and assure the Senator that we 
shall give every consideration to his 
request. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 527 


Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I send 
an unprinted amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. NICKLES) 


proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 527. 


Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 25, line 25, strike the words '"con- 
tinue academic and” 

On page 26 strike lines 1 and 2, insert in 
Heu thereof the following: “resume elemen- 
tary or secondary academic and residential 
education programs for Indian children at 
the Chilocco, Seneca, or Fort Sill boarding 
schools, Oklahoma, or the Stewart boarding 
school,” 


Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, last year, 
Congress closed four off-reservation 
boarding schools operated by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. Three of these schools 
were in Oklahoma. Consolidation was 
necessary to attempt to reduce the ex- 
tremely high operating costs of these 
schools, much of which was caused by 
shrinking pupil enrollments. 

The language in Public Law 96-126 
states that no moneys may be spent by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs for “acad- 
emic and residential programs.” It is my 
belief that the intent of Congress was to 
discontinue only the elementary and 
secondary education system at these 
schools. 

Mr. President, the amendment I offer 
today simply states that no portion of 
any appropriation to the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs shall be available to resume 
elementary or secondary academic and 
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residential education programs for In- 
dian children at the Chilocco, Seneca, or 
Fort Sill boarding sthools, Okla., or the 
Stewart boarding school, Nev. 

By adopting this amendment, Congress 
will not preclude these institutions from 
being utilized in some type of construc- 
tive training or educational programs to 
aid the Native Americans in achieving 
their goal of self-determination. 

I would appreciate the support of my 
fellow colleagues. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, so far 
as I know, the Department has no objec- 
tion, This is a clarifying amendment and 
one which will permit the use of these 
facilities for purposes other than as 
elementary and secondary education 
facilities. 

The Senator from Louisiana has been 
called from the floor temporarily. He has 
an interest in this amendment, and I ask 
that we not act on the amendment until 
he has had an opportunity to return to 
the floor. For that reason, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
amendment be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, I do 
not object to the reduction in the ap- 
propriations for the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs General Management and Fa- 
cilities Administration of $10,000,000; 
however, I should like a few things 
clarified. 

It appears to me that may be a budget- 
ary slight of hand involved here which 
is not readily apparent. Of the $10,000,- 
000 reduction for the General Manage- 
ment and Facilities Administration, 
$3,450,000 of this savings is achieved by 
reducing the amount for the acquisition 
and modernization of the automated 
data processing systems requested in the 
January 1981 budget submission by the 
BIA. This reduction is approximately 
85 percent of the $4,190,000 requested in 
the January budget submission. 

The justification for this reduction is 
not that acquisition or procurement of 
this equipment is unnecessary or will be 
deferred, but, rather, that “user charges 
for new equipment procurement” will be 
established, according to the BIA’s Sep- 
tember 1981 budget submission. Mr. 
President, this is not an elimination or 
deferral of purchase of this ADP equip- 
ment. It is a simple shift of the burden 
of these costs from the line item provid- 
ing for General Management and Facili- 
ties Operation to the programs deliver- 
ing services to Indians or providing for 
protection of trust resources. There is no 
commensurate increase in the budget 
authority for the operation of these 
programs. 

Mr. President, this proposal to shift to 
the program operations the major cost 
for the procurement of this AKP equip- 
ment is a significant departure from past 
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departmental practice. The January 
budget submission was premised on the 
past accounting practices of the BIA. As 
explained in that January justification, 
“The cost of operating existing ADP sys- 
tems are borne directly by each user. To 
cover these costs, funds are included 
within each user’s regular operating pro- 
gram. The user pays only for ADP serv- 
ices actually received * * *." (Depart- 
ment of the Interior budget justifica- 
tions, fiscal year 1982, page BIA-113). 
The addition to the costs of the opera- 
tion of the various programs. 

This reduction in the budget authority 
of the General Management and Facili- 
ties Administration should be seen for 
what it really is—a general reduction 
in the budgetary authority of the various 
Indian programs by imposing upon those 
programs a hitherto unborne burden. 
When viewed in this light, we find a pro- 
portionate reduction in the BIA budget 
authority for Indian program operations 
and general management and facilities 
&dministration almost the reverse of 
that which first meets the eye—general 
management and facilities budget au- 
thority is reduced by $6,550,000, or about 
one-third of the total BIA reduction, and 
Indian programs are reduced by $9,750,- 
000, or about two-thirds of the total re- 
duction. This turnaround does not re- 
flect the sensitivity and concern which 
we have expressed for the continued 
operation of vital Indian programs. 


Mr. President, I do not object to the 
reduction in the budget if it has the 
effect of deleting the acquisition of the 
ADP equipment. I would like to be as- 
sured, however, that the Bureau will not 
administratively alter its procurement 
process by charging programs which 
had no part in the decision to purchase 
the equipment and which have no budget 
to pay for such purchases. 


Mr. McCLURE. I say to the Senator 
that I am willing to make this condition 
clear when the conferees act on this bill. 
If the reduction is sustained by the con- 
ferees, the expenses of the ADP pur- 
chases may not be transferred to the pro- 
gram activities. Rather, the BIA will 
again have to request funds for procure- 
ment through the normal budget process. 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, I am 
very concerned about the proposal to 
reduce the funding for the community 
health representatives (CHR) pro- 
gram of the Indian Health Services by 
$10 million, a cut of 29 percent of the 
committee's original figure of $34,583,000 
and a cut of 36 percent of last year's 
appropriation level. 

The CHR program, initiated in 1968, 
has proven itself to be a cost-effective 
and successful method of delivering crit- 
ical health care services on Indian reser- 
vations. In the last 13 years, the program 
has expanded from community liaison 
outreach and now encompasses a broad 
range of health related services, includ- 
ing direct health care. Emphasis shifted, 
as the program grew, from outreach serv- 
ices to the development of skilled pro- 
fessional and paraprofessional staff. To- 
day, the CHR program includes: reg- 
istered and licensed practical nurses, 
emergency medical technicians, environ- 
mental health technicians, dental as- 
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sistants, and audiological and optomet- 
ric technicians. 

These CHR’s provide a wide range of 
services to the local Indian communi- 
ties: services which include alcohol and 
drug abuse counseling; assistance in im- 
munization programs; emergency serv- 
ices and treatment; maternal and pre- 
natal counseling and assistance; mental 
health counseling and conducting of 
rabies clinics—to name just a few of the 
services provided. 

Following the national trend in health 
care, a trend toward the use of para- 
professionals, the CHR program has been 
able to deliver a variety of medical serv- 
ices in a more cost-effective manner. 
Reaching a person who is in the first 
stages of illness and treating him at that 
stage is, as we all know, much less costly 
than treatment of advanced illness, to 
say nothing of the success of the treat- 
ment. The CHR staff also enables the 
few and overworked Indian Health Serv-- 
ice doctors to handle the more seriov; 
medical needs of the community. 

The CHR program is managed arc 
carried out by tribal organizations, con- 
tracting with the Indian Health Serv- 
ices. In fiscal year 1980, CHR personnel 
provided an estimated 1,600,000 serv- 
ices through contractual arrangements 
with 234 American Indian and Alaska 
Native groups in 25 States. The local in- 
put and management of the program 
has allowed it to address the specific 
and most critical needs of each group. 

On the North Dakota reservations, the 
CHR program has been the major con- 
tributor to the growing health awareness 
and improving health conditions of the 
Indian people. Of the 91 CHR’s at the 
Fort Berthold, Turtle Mountain, Stand- 
ing Rock, and Devils Lake Reservations 
over 75 percent are trained as emergency 
medical first responders and 50 percent 
are certified emergency medical techni- 
cians. These first responders are on the 
scene of a medical emergency within 
minutes providing life-saving care until 
the ambulance arrives. 

Emergency medical service is a partic- 
ularly critical need because of the large 
isolated areas, severe climatic conditions, 
and high accident and trauma rates on 
the Indian reservations in North Dakota. 
Each tribe requires that all CHR's receive 
first responder training and that one 
CHR plus one backup CHR remain on 
call 24 hours. 7 days per week. The 
tribes in North Dakota, in addition to 
providing various in-service training 
maintain ongoing emergency medical 
training at each reservation. 

Many other essential health services 
are provided by CHR’s. The Turtle Moun- 
tain Indian Reservation employs 29 
CHR’s to provide services to an Indian 
population of 7,500. Emergency medical 
service is an established high priority, 
however, their CHR program is success- 
fully meeting and exceeding objectives in 
raising immunization levels of the chil- 
dren on the reservation; extending home 
and health services to the elderly; work- 
ing with the school to monitor the gen- 
eral health and well-being of school age 
children; and providing physical therapy 
and environmental health services. Be- 
cause approximately 30 percent of the 
homes on the reservation do not have 
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water, three CHR’s are assigned to a 
water delivery program. 

This program provides a vital service 
to those affected. In response to another 
priority need established by the Turtle 
Mountain Reservation community, the 
tribe established Safe House. Safe House 
is a 24-hour crisis center which shelters 
battered women and children. The shel- 
ter has been in operation for 1 year with 
five CHR’s assigned to maintain the shel- 
ter and provide counseling services. 

The CHR program has brought medi- 
cal care to persons isolated in rural areas, 
persons who may not otherwise have re- 
veived medical attention until, as it too 
often has happened, it was too late. The 
rural and isolated nature of the reserva- 
tions and the cultural differences of the 
people have been addressed by the pro- 
gram—addressed in perhaps the only 
way—by the management of a health 
program on the local level. 

Given our need to curtail the Federal 
spending and our desire to provide ade- 
quate health care services to all Ameri- 
vans, it seems to me to be a very serious 
and costly mistake to cut the community 
health representative program by $10,- 
000,000. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 527 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my colleague from Okla- 
homa in support of the amendment to 
allow continued use of the Chilocco In- 
dian School for specified post-secondary 
purposes. The intent of Congress in 
adopting the original prohibition against 
use of the Chilocco facility was to pre- 
vent further operation of the off-reser- 
vation boarding school. This clarifying 
amendment simply states that educa- 
tional programs, other than elementary 
and secondary boarding school pro- 
grams, may be considered for location 
at the Chilocco facility. 

Mr. McCLURE. I believe that the dis- 
cussion with respect to the amendment 
offered by the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma, together with the 
remarks of the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma (Mr. Boren), com- 
pletes the action on the pending amend- 
ment, and I ask for its adoption. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, we 
have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment (UP No. 527) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
COCHRAN). The clerk will call the roll. 

age bil clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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UP AMENDMENT NO. 528 


Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an unprinted amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Maine (Mr. CoHEN) pro- 
poses an unprinted amendment numbered 
528. 


Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 47, strike lines 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: “not 
to exceed $30,000,000 of the amounts col- 
lected by the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services under the authority of title IV of 
the Indian Health Care Improvement Act 
shall be available until September 30, 1983, 
for”. 

On page 46, line 18, delete ''$6uJ,905,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof ''$611,905,000". 


Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, last Fri- 
day, & printed amendment, No. 614, was 
adopted as though it had been reported 
by the Appropriations Committee. I op- 
pose the provision in the Interior appro- 
priations bill for fiscal year 1982 which 
would mandate the use of funds collected 
from medicare and medicaid to be used 
to offset the cost of providing Indian 
health services. Title IV of the Indian 
Health Care Improvement Act (P.L. 
94-437) authorized the Indian Health 
Service and Indian tribes or tribal orga- 
nizations to collect medicare and medic- 
aid payments and reimbursements for 
medical assistance provided in certain 
types of facilities covered by the Social 
Security Act medicare and medicaid 
provisions. 

The reimbursements collected under 
the authority of title IV are to be used to 
enable IHS and tribal health facilities to 
attain and maintain national certifica- 
tion standards required of all medicare 
and medicaid providers. The title assures 
that the regular IHS appropriation will 
not be reduced by the amount of such 
third party reimbursements collected, 
that there will be equal services for per- 
sons served, and that there will be ac- 
countability for the use of funds 
collected. 


The bill, as originally reported by the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, did 
not contain any provision for use of 
medicare/medicaid collections. However, 
the House Committee report indicated 
concern by that committee over the lack 
of control and accountability as to the 
use of the funds collected. The House 
committee indicated that it believes that 
a portion of the funds so collected should 
be used to offset the cost of providing 
Indian health services in addition to cor- 
recting deficiencies leading toward hos- 
pital accreditation. Therefore, the House 
committee included bill language provid- 
ing that the first $15 million in medicare/ 
medicaid collections be used to offset 
health services program costs. The Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee has now 
followed suit in providing that the first 
$5 million of these collections be used to 
offset health services program costs. 

Mr. President, as chairman of the Se- 
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lect Committee on Indian Affairs, the 
authorizing committee with jurisdiction 
over the Indian Health Care Improve- 
ment Act, I have some serious problems 
with the Appropriations Committee nul- 
lifying language in that act through the 
appropriations process this year. Section 
401(b) of the act amends title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to add a new sec- 
tion 1880. Section 1880 provides the au- 
thority for medicare collections, and in 
subsection (c), requires the Secretary to 
place payments in a special fund to be 
used by him exclusively for the purpose 
of making any improvements in the hos- 
pitals and skilled nursing facilities of the 
Indian Health Service which may be 
necessary to achieve compliance with the 
applicable conditions and requirements 
of title XVIII, 

Subsection (c) further provides that 
the exclusive use provision will cease to 
apply only when the Secretary deter- 
mines and certifies that substantially all 
of the hospitals and skilled nursing facil- 
ities of the Indian Health Service in the 
United States are in compliance. In addi- 
tion, section 401(c) of the Indian Health 
Care Improvement Act requires that any 
payments received for services provided 
to beneficiaries not be considered in de- 
termining appropriations for health care 
and services to Indians. 

So what has been done by this body 
last Friday is in direct violation of exist- 
ing law, and we have done it through the 
appropriations process. No hearings were 
held before my committee. No record was 
built. Yet the Senate has gone ahead and 
done something which I submit is in di- 
rect contravention and violation of exist- 
ing law. 

Section 402(a) of the Indian Health 
Care Improvement Act amends title XIX 
of the Social Security Act by adding & 
new section 1911. This new section pro- 
vides that a facility of the Indian Health 
Service operated by the Service or by an 
Indian tribe or tribal organization shall 
be eligible for medicaid reimbursement 
for medical assistance provided medicaid 
recipients. 

The Secretary is required by section 
402(c) of the Indian Health Care Im- 
provement Act to place collections in & 
special fund to be used by him exclusive- 
ly for the purpose of making any im- 
provements in facilities which may be 
necessary to achieve compliance with ap- 
plicable conditions and requirements of 
title XIX. The exclusive use of such 
funds for this purpose is required until 
the Secretary determines and certifies 
that substantially all of the health facil- 
ities of the Service in the United States 
are in compliance with such conditions 
and requirements. 

Section 402(d) requires that any pay- 
ments received for services provided 
medicaid recipients under this provision 
not be considered in determining appro- 
priations for the provision of health care 
and services to Indians. The Senate 
committee is doing just that in violation 
of the law. 

The Indian Health Service has used 
medicare/medicaid collections to make 
improvements necessary to achieve and/ 
or maintain accreditation of the facility 
collecting such funds and to achieve and/ 
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or maintain certification as a provider to 
allow the facility to bill and collect re- 
imbursements from medicare and med- 
icaid. The improvements include correc- 
tion of deficiencies cited by the Joint 
Commission on Accreditation of Hospi- 
tals (JCAH) and medicare surveys. If 
these funds are not used to achieve and 
maintain the certified and accredited 
status, IHS facilities will be in jeopardy 
of losing their accreditation and provider 
status which will cause the facilities to 
lose their ability to bill and collect from 
medicare and medicaid. This would mean 
that the collections by IHS would decline 
as facilities lost their accredited and cer- 
tified status. The use of medicare/med- 
icaid collections to offset IHS appropria- 
tions will have the net result of reducing 
the direct health services to Indians re- 
siding on reservations. 

Mr. President, the Indian Health 
Service has used medicare/medicaid 
collections to meet personnel require- 
ments to correct deficiencies cited by 
JCAH and medicare surveys. Currently, 
675 staff people are needed to correct 
deficiencies. IHS has been able to hire 
411 of these people by using medicare/ 
medicaid collections. 

The Indian Health Service had ap- 
proximately $5 million in unobligated 
fiscal year 1981 medicare/medicaid col- 
lections. The Indian Health Service has 
indicated that the current collection rate 
averages approximately $1 to $1.5 million 
per month which would generate ap- 
proximately $16 million in fiscal year 
1982 rather than the $30 million antici- 
pated by the Appropriations Committee. 
However, only $12 million of fiscal year 
1982 collections would be usable in such 
year because collections from fourth 
quarter billings are not received in time 
for use in the same fiscal year. 

The billing and collection methods 
have a built in lag time from the time 
the patient is seen and billing prepared 
and forwarded to the appropriate agency 
for payment and payment received by 
the THS accounting point. After receipt 
by the THS accounting point, the money 
is deposited with the Treasury and after 
processing through the Treasury chan- 
nels, IHS receives an apportionment. 
When IHS receives the apportionment, 
an allowance is issued to the accounting 
point that collected the funds and the 
money is available for use by IHS. This 
time period normally takes 8 to 12 weeks. 

The fact is that if the first $5 million 
of medicare/medicaid collections are 
used as appropriated funds, these 411 
people will be eliminated. Part of the $5 
million in carry-over collections has al- 
ready been spent and would not be avail- 
able to be used as appropriated moneys. 
These 411 people are nurses, nursing as- 
Sistants, laboratory technicians, X-ray 
technicians, medical record technicians, 
pharmacy assistants, housekeeping staff, 
biomedical engineering technicians, 
maintenance staff, diet cooks, and other 
staff required to correct deficiencies cited. 


In addition, contract for the medical 
records function in certain locations, for 
the radiology function in another loca- 
tion, and for pathologist and radiologist 
services would have to be terminated as 
they are paid out of medicare/medicaid 
collections. Also, many maintenance and 
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repair projects for the correction of life 
and safety and other cited deficiencies 
and equipment deficiencies would have 
to be postponed. 

Mr. President, in addition to the vio- 
lation of the provisions of the Indian 
Health Care Improvement Act, I do not 
believe the Senate wants to jeopardize 
the health care of Indians residing on 
reservations and jeopardize the ability of 
the Indian Health Service to collect 
medicare/medicaid payments and reim- 
bursements. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues to 
oppose the provision in the bill to require 
the Indian Health Service to use medi- 
care/medicaid collections as appropri- 
ated funds to pay for Indian health serv- 
ices in violation of the Indian Health 
Care Improvement Act. Mr. President, 
the elimination of this provision would 
not increase the appropriated funds for 
the Indian Health Service but would 
simply eliminate a stated reduction. 

If the provision is eliminated, I will be 
happy to schedule hearings on this point 
to survey the deficiencies remaining to 
be corrected and ascertain when it will 
be feasible to require IHS to use medi- 
care/medicaid collections to offset th» 
costs of the Indian Health Service pro- 
grams. I believe that the authorizing 
committee should take the lead in this 
matter and pledge to you that we will 
do so if the provision is eliminated from 
the bill. 

So, Mr. President, specifically what my 
complaint is here today is that the fees 
collected by the Indian Health Service 
and by the Indian tribes for medicare and 
medicaid services be placed by the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services in 
a special fund. That is the existing law. 
Yet the moneys placed in this fund should 
be used exclusively to upgrade the Indian 
health facilities. That is part of the ex- 
isting law. That is the exclusive use of 
these fees operate until the Secretary 
of Health and Human Services certifies 
that the health care facilities meet the 
certification standards for medicare and 
medicaid and provide services and finally 
existing law provides the fees collected 
for medicaid and medicare patients shall 
not be considered in determining the 
level of appropriations to provide health 
services to Indians. 

Both the Senate and the House appro- 
priations bills now violate these provi- 
sions of the Indian Health Care Improve- 
ment Act. The House bill directs that $15 
million of fees be provided for health 
care services. The Senate bill provides 
that $5 million of the fees be so used. 


There are several problems in addition 
to the one that I have raised, namely, 
we are acting in direct violation of exist- 
ing law through the appropriations proc- 
ess. That is the initial concern, But be- 
yond that if either position is adopted 
the ability of the Indian health facilities 
to provide services is going to be placed 
in serious jeopardy. The funds are cur- 
rently used to employ some 411 people 
who are essential to the certification of 
hospitals and in fact an additional 264 
people are still necessary. The mainte- 
nance and repair projects that are 
needed to bring the health facilities in 
conformity with national standards are 
likewise going to be placed in doubt. 
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Consequently, if Indian Health Serv- 
ice is denied the capacity to use the medi- 
care funds many facilities are going to 
use current certifications which are con- 
tingent on continued improvements, and 
the burden is going to be shifted to what- 
ever alternative facilities exist and in 
many instances there are no alternatives. 

So I submit to this body that we have, 
No. 1, acted in contravention of existing 
law; No. 2, we have acted without any 
hearings being held before the author- 
izing committee which I chair; and, No. 
3, it seems to me what we are doing is 
jeopardizing the very goal of the Indian 
Improvement Act, and that is to bring 
these hospitals which are currently sub- 
standard up to certified standard so that 
we can provide equal medical attention 
and service to the Indian people of this 
country. 

Mr. President, I submit that there is a 
serious dispute which currently exists 
about the amount of money that is being 
collected. For example, the Interior Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee believes that 
some $22 million is available. The acting 
Director of Indian Health Service ex- 
pects to collect only $16 million and only 
$12 million of that will be usable for 
fiscal year 1982 because of the time lag 
between the filling and actual collection. 
So we have a situation of $5 million in 
carryovers, bringing fiscal 1982 to $16 
million at the outside. 

Mr. President, I submit that the way 
in which we have gone about this is not 
only detrimental to the Indian Health 
Service Improvement Act itself and the 
goals, but it is going to bring about a 
contrary result because we have en- 
gaged, in my judgment, in a catch 22 
process whereby we want the money to 
be used to bring up the standards of the 
hospitals and now we are using the 
money to be reimbursed for different 
purposes. 

We will bring about the very result 
that this Congress in the past has 
deemed it inadvisable to pursue. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues to 
support this amendment by striking the 
language that was adopted last Friday 
and restoring $5 million. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rup- 
MAN). The Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

We are familiar with the questions 
which have been raised concerning the 
diversion of a portion of third-party col- 
lections received by the Indian Health 
Service in offset of some of the regular 
program costs. 

It is important to note, however, that 
these collections have far exceeded those 
projections which were available when 
the authorizing legislation was enacted. 

The actual collections have grown 
from just over $2 million in fiscal year 
1978 to an estimated $22 million in fiscal 
1982. 

The $5 million recommended to offset 
program costs through this amendment 
merely takes the increase collections be- 
tween fiscal 1981 and 1982 and applies 
that difference to the program. 

Therefore, the Indian Health Service 
will be able to maintain its current level 
of accreditation work at a level of ap- 
proximately eight times greater than 
that conducted in fiscal 1978. 
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I also point out that, in addition, we 
added $7.5 million for additional Indian 
Health Service staff for hospitals and 
clinics. The Indian Health Service is 
currently funding 400 positions from the 
medicaid fund. The increased direct ap- 
propriations will, therefore, lessen the 
demands for personnel costs to be sup- 
ported from collections. 

The distinguished Senator from 
Maine, who is chairman of the authoriz- 
ing committee, says to make this direc- 
tion is in contravention of existing law. 
Let me suggest to the Senator that is the 
tension that always exists between an 
authorizing committee and an appro- 
priating committee. The authorizing 
committee sets its level, exercises its 
judgment, and makes recommendations 
which Congress oftentimes adopts. 

When we get into the appropriations 
process, we have to balance what is 
available and when we do that balanc- 
ing, we sometimes come to the judgment 
that there are things that need to be 
done that may not be optimum. We have 
to do less than we might like to do and, 
therefore, we have to make some rec- 
ommendations that are not the state- 
ment of the authorizing committee. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLURE. I yield. 

Mr. COHEN. Let me say I have enor- 
mous respect for the Senator from 
Idaho, but it is my understanding that 
the purpose of the authorization pro- 
ceedings and deliberations is to try and 
appropriate dollars and not pass upon 
legislative matters; in other words, to 
reverse something that is rooted in law 
passed by this body. It seems to me, that 
what we have done through the appro- 
priations process is tantamount to leg- 
islation upon appropriations, and that 
seems to me to be inconsistent with both 
the authorization process and appro- 
priations process by changing a funda- 
mental rule of law through not just cut- 
ting out money but specifying that we 
will take money from a fund which has 
previously been designated as inviol- 
able, that there is the Secretary’s deci- 
sion as to how to spend that to bring 
hospitals up to certification. 

I appreciate the pressures on the Ap- 
propriations Committee. It seems to me 
this is inconsistent with the process. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand what the Senator is saying. 

Let me indicate, further, that when 
the Indian Health Care Improvement 
Act was passed the estimated flow of 
money through this fund from this 
source was $2 million. As a matter of 
fact, in 1978 this fund actually col- 
lected $2,109,000. That grew in 1979 to 
$6,599,000. It grew in 1980 to $11,852,000. 
It is estimated for 1981 receipts will be 
$16 million and the 1982 receipts will be 
$22 million. 

That is an elevenfold increase over 
that which was contemplated at the 
time the authorizing committee pre- 
sented the legislation and Congress 
acted on it. 

I think it is worth noting, also, that 
the Appropriations Committee is no less 
concerned than is the committee that 
the distinguished Senator from Maine 
chairs with respect to seeing that these 
facilities are accredited. 
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It is my understanding that the hos- 
pitals are now accredited. The only ones 
that are not now accredited are those 
that are due for replacement in the near 
future. 

So we are not backing away from the 
commitment that these facilities be ac- 
credited. We are meeting that commit- 
ment. 

If this is a totally unreasonable idea 
on our part to say that the first $5 mil- 
lion be offset, how much more unreason- 
able is the other body who suggests that 
three times that amount be offset? 

Mr. COHEN. Three times more un- 
reasonable. 

Mr. McCLURE. Unreasoning is in the 
eye of the beholder apparently, but at 
least there are two bodies that have made 
this suggestion, not just the Subcom- 
mittee of the Appropriations Committee 
or indeed the full committee of the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one more question? 

Mr. McCLURE. I yield. 

Mr. COHEN. I am concerned about the 
figures which have been supplied to the 
Senator and those which my committee 
has been operating under. 

As the Senator has just stated, the 
Interior Appropriations Committee be- 
lieves there is $22 million available and 
the figures that I look at show that their 
estimate of collections is $16 million, 
only $12 million of that amount usable 
during fiscal 1982. 


So I am not sure we are operating from 
the same figures or where the Senator's 
committee got its figures. 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I might 
say to the Senator I think we are operat- 
ing from the same figures. The question 
that the Senator from Maine raises is a 
slightly different one, not different fig- 
ures, but the question of timing and 
availability of the amount of money col- 
lected in 1981. There will be $5 million 
carried over to 1982 out of that sum. 
There would be similarly a lapse in the 
availability for the use of funds that 
might be collected in 1982 that would 
carryover into 1983, and that might re- 
duce the $22 million that it is estimated 
to be collected. In terms of whether or 
not it can actually be used. I think is a 
valid criticism, but the same thing that 
is true with respect to the 1981 funds is 
also true of the 1980 funds. 

So there is a constant carryover in 
these funds. I do not think we are talking 
about totally different things but just 
focusing on a different way in which we 
look at those figures. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, we 
have not received any objections on this 
side of the aisle. I would ask of my col- 
leagues if they do have any objection to 
this amendment to communicate it. So 
we have no objection to proceeding at 
this point. 

Mr. COHEN. There is another point 
I would like to make before calling for 
a vote, Mr. President, which is that what 
has been done here is in direct violation 
of the law which says you shall not use 
these funds for any other purpose, and 
I think that is the point I was trying 
to make. 

I understand the pressures on the Ap- 
propriations Committee. I understand 
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what it is trying to achieve. But it seems 
to me that when you have an express 
law which says you cannot and shall 
not use these funds for any other pur- 
pose, and then we come into the appro- 
priations process & year later and say 
we are going to use it for some other 
purpose, that we are acting in con- 
travention and inconsistently with the 
objective expressed by Congress. 

So whiie I never want to object to 
what has been achieved through this 
debate on the bill starting last Friday, I 
recognize there does not seem to be any 
sentiment on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee for reversing what I consider to 
be an error in its judgment and in its 
action. I move the adoption of the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I am not seeking rec- 
ognition. I am ready to proceed with a 
vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Maine (putting the 
question). 

The amendment (UP No. 528) was 
rejected. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 


Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GOLDWATER). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, debate 
on the bill now pending before the Sen- 
ate—H.R. 4035, Interior Department Ap- 
propriations, fiscal year 1982—affords 
me an opportunity to bring to the Sen- 
ate's attention a matter which has been 
troubling me for some time. I make ref- 
erence to the Department of the Interior, 
specifically the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
providing, without statutory authority, 
funds to Indian tribes to defray attorney 
fees and litigation expenses of independ- 
ent counsel. 

I have prepared an amendment that 
seeks to prohibit the use of Federal funds 
in such instances except where such liti- 
gation or the expenditure of funds is 
specifically authorized by law. I do not 
intend to offer the amendment at this 
time. My reason is not that my resolve 
to set things straight has weakened; 
rather, I am giving the Interior Depart- 
ment and the appropriate congressional 
committees a chance to do the things 
they are supposed to do and to demon- 
strate that ours is a nation ruled by law 
and not by men. 

The Department of the Interior has, 
since the mid-1970's, made Federal mon- 
ey available to Indian tribes to commence 
actions and initiate litigation against 
other parties, including other tribes, in 
a variety of situations. These funds are 
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paid to private attorneys retained by the 
tribe. This practice conflicts with the 
normal procedure of having the Depart- 
ment of Justice represent the tribe if the 
Federal Government has an interest in 
the matter pending or requiring the In- 
dian tribe to pay for its legal representa- 
tion out of its own funds, just as other 
citizens must do. 

Disbursing Federal funds to Indian 
tribes to pay over to private attorneys is, 
with only one exception that has been 
brought to my attention, not authorized 
by law. Instead, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs has justified its actions by giving 
an extremely expansive and creative in- 
terpretation to the general organic law 
for the BIA, the Snyder Act of 1921. The 
BIA has also given an extremely expan- 
sive, permissive and incorrect interpreta- 
tion of two opinions of the Comptroller 
General, said opinions dated 1975 and 
1976. 

Mr. President, I should like, at this 
point, to detail the way in which I be- 
came interested in this matter. My office 
was approached earlier this year by a 
group of landowners residing along the 
Missouri River in western Iowa whose 
land, totaling approximately 9,000 acres, 
is being claimed by the Omaha Indian 
Tribe. An action brought by the tribe, 
seeking title to the land in question as 
well as $50 million in damages, is cur- 
rently pending in the Federal district 
court for northern Iowa. My initial re- 
action was to decline to become involved 
in this controversy until I learned of the 
extent to which the Federal Government 
was, and is, involved in fomenting and 
furthering the litigation. 

My current feeling is that the third 
branch of the Federal Government, the 
judiciary, should continue to operate and 
render a decision on the merits free of 
any outside influenct. The court’s deci- 
sions should be made on the basis of the 
evidence produced in court and the law 
which can be applied to that. However, it 
does seem an appropriate matter for 
senatorial inquiry to examine the role of 
the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in this dispute, 

In that context, it is relevant to note 
that the Department of the Interior, spe- 
cifically the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
has, since 1975, been picking up the tab 
for all of the tribe’s attorney fees and 
litigation expenses. While I may have 
reservations with respect to that fact, 
what strikes me as especially wrong is 
the way in which this has been accom- 
plished. 

Mr. President, since 1979, the Omaha 
Tribe has received thousands of dollars— 
the information at my disposal indi- 
cates that the correct figure runs up into 
the hundreds of thousands of dollars—to 
pursue this matter. This money has been 
spent in spite of the fact that neither the 
Interior Department nor the Justice 
Department has, to date, found a Federal 
role sufficient or a good enough reason 
to justify bringing this action or other- 
wise significantly involving the Federal 
Government. 

In other words, the Omaha Tribe has 
decided that it wants the 9,000 acres of 
Iowa land in question. The Omaha Tribe 
has been unable to make a case for the 
direct involvement of the Department of 
Interior, nor to demonstrate that attor- 
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neys employed by the Department of 
Justice would be unable to sufficiently 
protect its interests as provided by law, 
and has, instead, gone ahead and en- 
gaged the services of a private attorney. 
However, the tribe has been unwilling or 
unable, I do not know which, to commit 
its own funds or assets to this challenge, 
and, instead, has requested and sought 
Federal money to pursue its claim. 


Suffice it to say that the landowners, 
the defendants in the pending litigation, 
have had to pay for their attorneys out 
of their own pocket. They have had, as 
the saying goes, to paddle their own 
canoe. The Iowa landowners have found 
themselves in the understandably un- 
comfortable situation of having to pay 
their own attorney fees and litigation 
expenses, as well as those of the plaintiffs 
seeking to take their land. 


Mr. President, I am not, at this point, 
going to argue that the current landown- 
ers ought to receive funds to pursue their 
legal interests. It may come to that some 
day, but not right now. What I am 
questioning is the propriety of continued 
funding of the tribe’s independent coun- 
sel. It is my understanding that similar 
situations are taking place across the 
United States today. 


During the spring, I attempted to begin 
a dialog with the Department of the 
Interior, specifically the BIA, to deter- 
mine whether or not: First, this kind of 
activity is allowed by Federal law; and 
second, whether this funding of inde- 
pendent counsel is mandated by law and 
the sort of thing that ought to be 
continued. 


Let me say to my colleagues that I hope 
that they do not have to go through what 
my staff and I have gone through and are 
even now experiencing in dealing with 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. My efforts 
to simply secure information have been 
stymied, resisted, and stonewalled by 
lower and mid-level BIA bureaucrats. 
The Federal employees have their own 
notions of what the law provides and 
have frustrated my every effort to get to 
the heart of this matter. 


It was necessary for me to personally 
contact the Secretary of the Interior, 
Mr. Watt, in order to secure even a meas- 
ure of information, much less coopera- 
tion, from the Department of the Inte- 
rior. The Secretary of the Interior has 
indicated that he understands the prob- 
lem and is now doing something to re- 
solve the matter. But my impression is 
that, even as we speak, there are those at 
the Interior Department whose first loy- 
alty is not to the laws and the people of 
the United States, the people who pay 
their salaries and in return set out spe- 
cific tasks to be performed, but rather to 
their own special interests, pet projects, 
preconceived notions about the way 
things ought to be, and former associates. 


On this last point, I should like to set 
forth the following illustration. On 
June 19, 1981, I questioned whether it 
was appropriate for the attorney now 
representing the Omaha Tribe to con- 
tinue in that capacity in light of the fact 
that this gentleman was an attorney, 
employed by the BIA, who worked on 
this very matter as a Federal employee. 
I brought to the attention of the Interior 
Department the provisions of ABA Ethi- 
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cal Consideration 9-3 and Disciplinary 
Rule 9-101(B) which read as follows: 

Ethical Consideration 9-3: “After a lawyer 
leaves judicial office or other public employ- 
ment, he should not accept employment in 
connection with any matter in which he had 
substantial responsibility prior to his leay- 
ing, since to accept employment would give 
the appearance of impropriety even if none 
exists.” 

Disciplinary Rule 9-101(B): “A lawyer 
shall not accept private employment in a 
matter in which he had substantial respon- 
sibility while he was a public employee.” 


The response which I received from 
the Interior Department on October 22, 
1981—I was promised an answer by mid- 
August—contains the following enlight- 
ening language: 

We do not think, however, that Ethical 
Consideration 9-3 and Disciplinary Rule 
9-101(B) bar Mr. Veeder from representing 
the Omaha Tribe in the present instance 
since in his present capacity as a private at- 
torney he is simply continuing the repre- 
sentation of the tribe which before his re- 
tirement he was undertaking as a federal 
employee. Whether, in general, Ethical Con- 
sideration 9-3 and Disciplinary Rule 9-101 
(B) constitute barriers to former federal 
employees’ representations of Indian tribes 
notwithstanding the provisions of 25 U.S.C. 
Section 4501(f) is a matter which we have 
not as yet considered. 


Mr. President, I do not mean to cast 
aspersions on first-year law students, but 
I must confess that the foregoing anal- 
ysis has all of the brilliance of a legal 
analysis prepared by a first-year law 
student in danger of flunking out of law 
school. The Interior Department answer 
confirms the point which I sought to 
make, namely, that the attorney in ques- 
tion, Mr. Veeder, is continuing to do the 
same things as a private attorney paid 
with Federal funds that he did as a Fed- 
eral employee paid with Federal funds. 
This may work out just fine for the 
Omaha Indiana Tribe and its advocates 
in the BIA, but it certainly appears im- 
proper to the Iowa landowners and this 
Senator. 

Moreover, it appears that the Interior 
Department is unwilling to even con- 
sider whether the conduct it is sanction- 
ing and funding is unethical according 
to the American Bar Association and 
commonly accepted notions of how our 
judicial system should operate. 

The amendment which I had drafted 
was extremely moderate and narrowly 
drawn. It would not have prevented In- 
dian tribes from securing the advice, 
counsel and representation of BIA or 
Justice Department lawyers. They could 
have still done that under the terms of 
my amendment; the Indian tribes can 
still look to the Federal Government to 
defray the expenses of legal counsel. 

The amendment was so limited that 
it did not even deny Federal funding to 
independent counsel where a tribe is 
sued directly or the U.S. Government is 
sued and a tribe’s rights and interests 
are challenged. These two situations, as 
identified in the BIA’s fiscal year 1982 
budget justifications, could still give rise 
to the Federal payment of independent 
counsel attorney fees and litigation ex- 
penses. All that I seek to do is halt fund- 
ing where a tribe brings an action not 
specifically authorized, as in the case 
I have previously described. Even the 
BIA, in its fiscal year 1982 budget justi- 
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fications, has assigned this kind of po- 
tential funding situation its lowest 
priority. 


I have been in close communication 
with the Secretary of the Interior and 
other Senators concerned with this prob- 
lem. It is, I think, generally agreed that 
what I am suggesting is not a massive 
restructuring of the special relationship 
which exists between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and Indian tribes; rather, it is a 
first, small step toward putting an end 
to a practice not specifically authorized 
by law or the Congress. It would end cur- 
rent abuses such as I have described. 


To summarize, Mr. President, it is my 
expectation that a thorough review of 
the question of funding private attor- 
neys to represent Indian tribes will take 
place in the Congress and the executive 
branch. It is my further expectation that 
the final result will be the cessation of 
such spending. The Secretary of the In- 
terior has assured me that such a review 
is taking place in his office; I will do 
what I can to assist in this undertaking. 
I have spoken with the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. McCLuRE), who chairs the 
Subcommittee on Interior and Related 
Agencies, so that moneys will no longer 
routinely be made available for the pur- 
poses I have described without an exami- 
nation of authority and procedures for 
such expenditures. 

I have spoken with the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. CoHEN) who chairs the Se- 
lect Committee on Indian Affairs; it is 
my understanding that he is considering 
holding hearings to review the questions 
which I have raised. I am trying to give 
the legislative process a chance to work. 
If, at some future date, it appears that 
my concerns and those of the landown- 
ers of Iowa are being ignored, as they 
have been in the past, then I will avail 
myself of every opportunity to make cor- 
rective changes. At the same time, it is 
my plan to continue my investigation of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs through 
the Judiciary Committee's Subcommit- 
tee on Agency Administration, which I 
chair. 

Mr. RUDMAN. Mr. President, I say to 
the Senator from Iowa that his points 
are well taken. As the Senator has stated, 
the chairman of this subcommittee has 
been assured by the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Coxen) that his Committee on In- 
dian Affairs will be looking into this 
situation very thoroughly. 

We are glad that the Senator from 
Iowa agrees that, although it is an excel- 
lent idea, it probably is not germane or 
relevant to what we are trying to do 
today. 

I thank the Senator for not offering 
the amendment at this time. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. I thank the Senator 
from New Hampshire for his kind com- 
ments. 

I disagree with the point that the per- 
son made with respect to the germane- 
ness of the amendment, but that is not 
really the question. 

Frankly, I am persuaded that that is 
not necessarily a good way to legislate. 
I have been assured of cooperation by 
the Senator from Idaho, and I believe 
that is the appropriate way to deal with 
this—through the legislative process. I 
have deferred for that reason. 
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As I have pointed out in my remarks, 
the amendment was narrowly drawn, so 
as not to raise the question of germane- 
ness, because it only affected the appro- 
priations in this bill and did not affect 
existing law. 

As I tried to point out, I do not have 
any intention, through my amendment 
or through this process we are pursuing, 
to see if this specific instance and others 
like it are right. The only question is 
whether or not they will be carried out 
under existing law, and I say that they 
are not. But I do not intend to affect, 
nor would my amendment affect, places 
where the Justice Department can make 
that determination, that there is an in- 
terest for the Government to be in- 
volved with or where the Department of 
the Interior has made that determina- 
tion. 

All I am saying is that in this specific 
instance—and there are even more 
throughout the country to which I have 
referred—there has been no such de- 
termination made. I believe we are a 
government of law and not a govern- 
ment of men where some people in the 
bowels of government in this country 
can make a determination to pursue a 
goal on their own, contrary to statute. 

That is the only thing we have in ques- 
tion, and that is what I want the appro- 
priate committees of Congress to pur- 
sue, and only that point. 

I believe that existing law is what it 
should be, and it should be maintained. 
I do not try to change existing law. I 
want only to put a stop to the procedures 
that are being pursued that do not have 
the force and effect of law behind them, 
where even the question has not been de- 
cided and there has been every effort to 
avoid making a decision as to whether 
the law is applicable. 

I believe that every penny appropri- 
ated by Congress and expended by the 
bureaucracy should be spent in the per- 
formance of the mandate dictated by 
Congress. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


IS A PHOENIX BIA AREA OFFICE REALLY 
NECESSARY? 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
would like to just say a few words about 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs budget as it 
relates to administrative costs, and how 
the reduction in funding levels affects 
the Phoenix area office. 


This year, more than any other year, 
I have received more complaints about 
the operations and personnel of the 
Phoenix area office and more support for 
its elimination. Now, I have apprcached 
Secretary Jim Watt about the contract- 
ing out of services through an inter- 
mediary for the tribes of Arizona; how- 
ever, Assistant Secretary Ken Smith 
wants to fully maintain the Phoenix area 
office and contract out certain services 
through the agency offices. This sounds 
all right; but, the agency offices rarely 
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do anything without having it okayed 
through the Phoenix area office and 
more often than not, it is the resources 
obtained through the area offices that 
the tribes need and want. I have not 
given up on this yet and I will continue 
to work on Secretary Watt to get the 
BIA off the dime and do what it is sup- 
posed to do, serve the Indian people. 

Be that as it may, I have now tried to 
go through the back door. If we cannot 
contract out the services from the area 
offices, we can at least cut down on the 
personnel which are not needed in the 
area offices and protect direct services 
from further cuts. The full appropria- 
tions committee has recommended that 
$9.8 million be cut from administrative 
costs, along with $881,000 in travel funds. 
I was very pleased to see this and I would 
hope that the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
follows through and reduces the Phoenix 
area office personnel and related admin- 
istrative costs by $776,000. This reduc- 
tion should be coming out of personnel 
and not necessary tribal related pro- 
grams. 

Senator McCrunE's subcommittee at- 
tempted to get a capability statement on 
such a reduction and it took four or five 
attempts to get the information; I would 
hope that this does not indicate an un- 
willngness on the part of the BIA to 
decrease greatly the size of the Phoenix 
area office; after all, in Phoenix, we 
have our own BIA public relations of- 
fice, our own plumber, and a couple of 
architects to boot, just to mention a 
few positions that we do not need. In 
addition, we have a social welfare office 
in the Phoenix BIA area office that our 
Arizona tribes do not need and do not 
want. The tribes also do not want any 
shifting of positions from the agency to 
the Phoenix area. 

Along these same budget lines, it is our 
understanding that the Papago early 
childhood education program is up for 
refunding to the tune of $272,000. This 
has been a very successful preschool pro- 
gram which has allowed Papago chil- 
dren to improve their basic skills so that 
they can meet or at least approach Ari- 
zona's State testing standards. I would 
hope that the Phoenix area office would 
fund this program separately and not 
penalize the tribe by taking the money 
out of tribal educational administrative 
funds as this is not what we have in- 
tended. 

BIA: PAPAGO EARLY CHILDHOOD 


Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
would like some additional clarification 
on the language included in the commit- 
tee report concerning the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. 

The committee has directed the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs to provide sufficient 
funds to continue the Papago early 
childhood program in fiscal year 1982 
and expects the funds to be made avail- 
able from the moneys allocated to the 
Phoenix area office for administrative 
purposes. 


The sum of money we discussed in 
committee is $272,000 and I would like 
to emphasize, with the chairman's con- 
currence, that these moneys are not to 
be transferred from other educational 
funds, or education administration funds. 

Mr. McCLURE. It is the committee's 
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intent to transfer these funds from Gen- 
eral Administration moneys and not from 
the education accounts. I would point out, 
however, that the report is silent as to 
the amount of additional funds which 
are required for the project. We trust 
that can be negotiated between the af- 
fected parties. 
MULTIPLE MIRROR TELESCOPE 


Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, the 
amendment by the distinguished floor 
manager, the subcommittee chairman, 
eliminates the moneys which were added, 
at my request, to accelerate the comple- 
tion of the multiple mirror telescope. 
The MMT, located in Arizona, is par- 
tially funded through the astrophysical 
observatory of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. I support the chairman's amend- 
ment—as we are forced to make a lot of 
sacrifices to cut spending as much as 
possible. 

However, I would ask the committee 
to accommodate this very small amount 
of money, which will go a long way to 
enhance the scientific performance of 
the telescope, in fiscal year 1983. 

The multiple mirror telescope is per- 
haps the most exciting development in 
astronomy in recent years. It is a great 
scientific achievement and its unqualified 
success makes possible very large future 
telescopes of similar design. 

Mr. McCLURE. I can assure the Sena- 
tor that the reduction proposed by the 
committee does not prejudice any future 
action, and the committee will certainly 
take a close look at providing funding 
for the telescope in fiscal year 1983. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, my 
distinguished colleague, the Senator from 
Arizona, and I wish to comment on the 
provisions of this bill that would delete 
from the Smithsonian Institution's fiscal 
year 1982 appropriation all funds for 
collections acquisition. As chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of the Hirshhorn 
Museum I am particularly struck by the 
consequences of this proposed reduction. 
In fiscal year 1981 the Smithsonian's ap- 
propriation for acquisitions was $889,000, 
divided among the National Museum of 
American History ($80,000), tne Nation- 
al Museum of American Art ($215,000), 
the National Portrait Gallery ($315,000), 
the Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture 
Garden ($249,000), and the Museum of 
African Art ($30,000). Federal acquisi- 
tion funds have proven essential to the 
task of maintaining for the public a first- 
rate collection of historic and artistic 
treasures worthy of the national mu- 
seums of the United States. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I wholeheartedly 
concur with my distinguished colleague, 
the Senator from New York. As chairman 
of the National Portrait Gallery Commis- 
sion, I too, am acutely aware of the im- 
portant role that Federal acquisition 
funds have had in helping the Smith- 
sonian fill gaps in its existing collections 
and keep current with contemporary de- 
velopments in the areas of its responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. We are talking about 
relatively modest sums, especially when 
compared with the funds provided to 
similar national museums. For example, 
appropriated acquisition funds for the 
British National Museums in fiscal year 
1981 totaled $22,938,000. While modest 
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in amount, the Federal acquisition funds 
can only be described as providing basic 
subsistence for the Smithsonian. Every 
museum strives to obtain the grand gift, 
the extraordinary acquisition but equally 
important are the smaller, less glamor- 
ous purchases, the ones that provide a 
collection with range and coverage. The 
pieces that make a whole, the settings 
for the great diamonds come not from 
the generosity of but a few major bene- 
factors but rather from careful and 
diligent acquisition efforts. With the loss 
of its Federal funds, the Smithsonian 
faces a devastating cut in its acquisitions 
budget. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I strongly suggest 
that when this bill reaches conference an 
appropriate adjustment be made to allow 
the Smithsonian to continue to use a 
reasonable level of Federal funds for its 
acquisitions program. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. My distinguished 
colleague’s point is extremely well taken 
and I urge the Senators who will confer- 


ence on this bill to give this issue all due . 


consideration. 
ENERGY CONSERVATION 


Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, my 
colleagues Senator GOLDWATER, Senator 
Cranston, Senator Hayakawa, and I 
share a concern about the energy con- 
servation appropriation and we would 
like to address a question to the distin- 
guished floor manager: 

Is it the floor manager's understanding 
that of the amount available for indus- 
trial waste energy reduction in the en- 
ergy conservation appropriation, at least 
$900,000 is included for continued re- 
search and initial engineering for test 
quantities of liquid hydrocarbon fuels 
from 10 tons per day of cellulostic waste? 

Mr. McCLURE. That is correct. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, since 
1974, a land policy group (LPG) has op- 
erated in the Department of the Interior 
to manage the land and water conser- 
vation fund and coordinate actions by 
the National Park Service, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, and the Forest Service in the 
Department of Agriculture. In recent 
years, the land policy group has initiated 
cooperative efforts by the directors of 
these four agencies to identify the high- 
est priority land worthy of Federal at- 
tention, and find cost-effective alterna- 
tives to fee simple acquisition to save the 
taxpayer money. The LPG also has been 
responsible for coordinating Federal 
land acquisition and protection policies, 
assuring prompt responses to congres- 
sional inquiries, carrying out committee 
directives, and responding to recommen- 
dations by the General Accounting 
Office. 

For fiscal year 1982, money from the 
land and water conservation fund is 
being appropriated directly to the four 
land managing agencies rather than 
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through a central coordinating group. 
Consequently, it appears that the fund- 
ing needed to support a small profes- 
sional staff for the LPG may not be 
available. 

I ask the chairman of the committee 
to comment on the possibility that with- 
in the $99,246,000 being provided for the 
Federal portion of the land and water 
conservation fund, approximately $350,- 
000 could be allocated to support a small 
staff for the land policy group. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, the 
committee certainly recognizes the con- 
tributions made by the land policy group, 
which is now in the office of the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife and 
Parks. Our report on fiscal year 1981 
commended the Department’s efforts to 
develop alternatives to fee acquisition, 
efforts led primarily by the LPG. The 
House Appropriations Committee also 
commended the LPG in their report on 
fiscal year 1980 rescissions. Based on its 
work in the past, we agree that this 
group can be the key to eliminating un- 
necessary spending for land acquisition 
and assuring that consistent policies are 
developed and implemented by the four 
agencies using the land and water con- 
servation fund. The bill, as amended in 
the full committee by Senator JOHNSTON, 
does not provide for Federal administra- 
tive expenses, including funds for the 
land policy group and one of their ma- 
jor programs of encouraging nonfee 
acquisition and protection of nationally 
significant land areas. The House bill 
does provide for Federal administrative 
expenses, but none for the land policy 
group. 

Irecognize the value of the land policy 
group and will work in conference to see 
if there is a way to earmark some of the 
Federal administrative expenses to con- 
tinue the land policy group. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I thank 
the chairman. I look forward to work- 
ing with the land policy group as we 
continue our efforts to find new, cost- 
effective approaches to meeting Federal 
land management responsibilities and 
working cooperatively with States, local 
governments, and the private sector. 


Mr. President, in keeping with the 
general tenor of the times, there are 
substantial cutbacks in the budget for 
several Department of the Interior nat- 
ural resour-e planning and recreation 
grants programs for which we histor- 
ically have had strong support. I refer 
specifically to those programs formerly 
administered by the Heritage Conser- 
vation and Recreation Service and re- 
cently transferred to the National Park 
Service. Among the programs transferred 
are the land and water conservation fund 
and the urban park recreation recovery 
program. Congress has also agreed to 
budget reductions for salaries and ex- 
penses for nongrant programs including 
planning and technical assistance. The 
rationale for these cuts was, and is, 
sound. There is a general need to reduce 
budgets and we understand that signifi- 
cant cost savings are being made through 
the elimination of overhead. 

However, we supported funding for the 
purpose of continuing certain programs 
specifically authorized by Public Law 88— 
29, the Federal Outdoor Recreation Co- 
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ordination Act of 1963, as it has become 
known. For those of you who are not fa- 
miliar with this act, which, by the way 
is one of the most clear and concise ever 
approved by the Congress, the functions 
to which I refer are: 

Recreation resources inventory and 
classification nationwide recreation 
planning; 

Recreation technical assistance; 

Research and education; and 

Interagency coordination and co- 
operation. 

In addition, the National Park Service 
is responsible for resource area designa- 
tion studies and Federal real property 
transfers. 

Mr. President, I am extremely con- 
cerned that funds appropriated for these 
purposes be used for these purposes. I 
believe the Federal Government should 
continue to play a leadership role, and 
should continue to provide to State, local, 
and private recreation suppliers techni- 
cal services, planning assistance, and 
other forms of recreation support. It is 
imperative that the capacity to perform 
those authorized functions be retained. 
This calls for the allocation, within the 
National Park Service, of adequate re- 
sources in the form of people and dollars 
to carry out these legitimate responsibil- 
ities. 

I am more than a little dismayed and 
chagrined by staff reports that bookkeep- 
ing procedures in the NPS may further 
reduce the resources for these programs 
over and above the cuts we have agreed 
to make. These administration cuts in 
appropriated funds preclude the recrea- 
tion arm of the service, essentially for- 
mer HCRS functions and people from 
effectively carrying out these functions. 

It is my understanding, Mr. President, 
that the purpose of authorizing and ap- 
propriating the $3,815,000 for the recrea- 
tion and natural programs salaries and 
expenses item of the National Park Serv- 
ice was, indeed, to insure the continua- 
tion of the programs cited, and that the 
Service will be so instructed. Am I cor- 
rect in this interpretation of the bill? 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, the 
Senator is correct that it is the commit- 
tee’s intent to continue these programs. 
These programs. were transferred from 
HCRS and were reduced significantly 
from earlier funding levels. The funds 
provided by this bill will be available for 
program operations and for necessary 
administrative costs. We understand that 
these necessary administrative costs were 
not identified in the administration’s 
March budget revisions, but that they 
will be charged against this amount as 
necessary. 

TITLE II OF THE DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR, AND 

RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS BILL, 1982 


Mr. TSONGAS. Mr. President, I wish 
to engage the chairman in a colloquy 
about one of the provisions of title II, 
if I might. 

As I understand it, the committee has 
recommended an appropriation of $23 
million for MHD in fiscal year 1982 and 
expects the Department of Energy to 
provide a further $6 million which was 
deferred in fiscal year 1981. 

Mr. McCLURE. Yes, that is correct, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. TSONGAS. In the committee re- 
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port, No. 97-166, accompanying the bill, 
the committee has directed that the pro- 
gram concentrate on engineering testing 
at the two existing DOE test facilities. 
However, we all recognize that research 
and development are inseparable. Re- 
search answers fundamental questions— 
and these answers provide direction to 
the entire engineering development proc- 
ess. Attempting engineering development 
without the direction that research pro- 
vides becomes a time-consuming and ex- 
pensive exercise in trial and error. 

Am I correct, then, that it was not the 
intent of the committee to exclude on- 
going support of research at other facil- 
ities? 

Mr. McCLURE. Yes, that is correct, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. TSONGAS. Thus, am I correct in 
stating that, within the constraints of 
this budget, there is funding available 
for continued MHD research at other 
facilities as well as engineering develop- 
ment? 

Mr. McCLURE. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. TSONGAS. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the chairman's statement. At 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, there are high-quality facilities and 
ongoing MHD research that is recog- 
nized as one of the premier programs in 
the Nation, They have a unique super- 
conducting magnet facility which allows 
them to study MHD electrodes and chan- 
nel components under the conditions 
that would prevail in a large commercial 
plant, yet do so at a fraction of the cost 
that such work can be done at other 
existing facilities. Also, Aerodyne Re- 
search, Inc., a small business engaged in 
advanced research, has developed unique 
coal burner facilities, combustion diag- 
nostics, and mathematical models for 
the MHD program. These facilities are 
being used to assess component relia- 
bility and formulate operating param- 
eters for both pilot scale and large com- 
mercial MHD power generators. Such 
research to understand and improve 
electrode and generator channel relia- 
bility and lifetime as being carried out 
at both MIT and Aerodyne Research, 
Inc., is essential before any cost-effective 
commercialization of MHD can be ef- 
fected by industry. 

Am I correct, then, in stating that the 
research in MHD done at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and Aero- 
dyne Research, Inc., is representative of 
that being done at facilities other than 
in Montana and Tennessee which could 
receive continued support? 

Mr. McCLURE. Yes, that is correct, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. TSONGAS. Once again, I thank 
the distinguished chairman of the Inte- 
rior Appropriations Subcommittee for 
this opportunity. 

FUNDS FOR METROPOLITAN RIVER CORRIDOR STUDY 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
may I inquire of Senator McCLURE, is it 
acceptable to the committee to earmark 
funds in existing accounts by floor 
amendment? 

Mr. McCLURE. No, Mr. President, the 
committee’s position is that no money 
can be earmarked here. This is not a deci- 
sion based on the merits of the project. 
There are projects not specified in the 
bill which have committee support, but, 
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rather, the committee is opposed to the 
action. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. I understand, 
Mr. President. I am particularly con- 
cerned about section IX of Public Law 
96-607 which authorized the creation of 
the Metro River Corridor Study Com- 
mittee in Minnesota. The study is in- 
tended to actively involve Interior and 
other Federal agencies who have interest 
in the rivers, along with State and local 
representatives in focusing on the rec- 
reational opportunities and systematic 
management of the rivers consistent with 
multiple use designations. 

Does the fact that the project is not in 
the bill preclude funding by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior from the National 
Park Service, rivers and trail account, 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, or other 
appropriate accounts? 


Mr. McCLURE. No; it does not pre- 
clude funding. The metropolitan river 
corridor study is eligible for funding. 
I understand the 15-member study has 
been appointed and has started to meet. 
The committee hopes that the National 
Park Service will give careful considera- 
tion to funding this study. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I thank the chairman for consideration 
and support for the metropolitan river 
corridor study funding. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, it has be- 
come a matter of some concern that the 
miling and smelting capacity of this 
Nation has declined and that this decline 
will continue. The recent closure of the 
Homestead Mine in the Senator's neigh- 
boring State of Oregon is a case in point. 
The small miner, in particular, has had 
his options narrowed greatly by the con- 
tinued closing of mills and smelters pro- 
viding custom service. The small miner is 
a very important segment of the mining 
community. It is he who often finds and 
first develops the new ore bodies. The 
small miner should not be frozen out of 
his or her vital role in this process. Thus, 
I feel it is important that an effort be 
made to reverse the trend of custom mill 
and smelter closings and to develop new 
technologies which will encourage the 
continued efforts of the small miner. 


I recently invited the Director of the 
Bureau of Mines to my office to discuss 
this problem, a concern the Bureau 
shares, and to develop a strategy for 
reviewing and hopefully reversing the 
present poor situation. With the Bu- 
reau's encouragement, I have requested 
that the Bureau prepare a preliminary 
analysis of the major factors at work in 
the decline of our smelting capacity. This 
study addresses the state of the art tech- 
nology for processing ores of gold, silver, 
copper, lead, zinc, or other nonfuel com- 
modities of major importance to the 
mineral economy of the Western States; 
that identifies areas in which technologi- 
cal improvements could make a signifi- 
cant contribution toward improving 
process economics, thereby encouraging 
private sector investment; and that dis- 
cusses alternative technologies that may 
be of utility to the individual prospector 
or miner. 


This study will also include an assess- 
ment of the significance of mining to 
the Western States’ overall economy, 
present milling and smelting capacities— 
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whether toll, captive, or a combination 
of the two—future prospects of milling 
and smelting operations within individ- 
ual States, an economic assessment of 
current operations where known, the 
impact of environmental rules and regu- 
lations upon the continued operation of 
these plants, and any other pertinent 
information or data which would aid 
individual miners and small operations 
to survive. 

Mr. President I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my letter to the Bureau and 
the Bureau’s response be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OCTOBER 15, 1981. 
Mr. ROBERT C. HORTON, 
Director, Bureau of Mines, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D.C. 

(Dear Bos: As you are aware, there is con- 
cern among many in the minerals sector over 
the continued decrease of milling and smelt- 
ing facilities in the United States. Because 
of this decline it is becoming more difficult 
for individual prospectors and miners to have 
their ores and concentrates milled or 
processed. 

I am particularly concerned because of the 
potential impact that this trend is having 
in Nevada and other western states where 
mining is an important part of our economic 
structure, 

As a specific case study of national signifi- 
cance, could you please prepare for me a 
preliminary analysis of the major factors rel- 
ative to this issue that addresses the state-of- 
the-art of technology for processing ores of 
gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, or other non- 
fuel commodities of major importance to the 
minerals economy of Nevada; and other west- 
ern states; that identifies areas in which 
technological improvements could make a 
significant contribution toward improving 
process economics, thereby encouraging pri- 
vate sector investment; and that discusses 
alternative technologies that may be of util- 
ity to the individual prospector or miner. 

I would appreciate an assessment of the 
significance of mining to the State’s overall 
economy, present milling and smelting ca- 
pacities (whether toll, captive, or a combina- 
tion of the two), future prospects of milling 
and smelting operations within individual 
states, an economic assessment of current 
operations where known, the impact of en- 
vironmental rules and regulations upon the 
continued operation of these plants, and any 
other pertinent information or data you 
think would aid individual miners and small 
operations and continue to contribute to 
the growth of the minerals industry in this 
region. 

I want to thank you for agreeing to have 
this important evaluation done by the Bu- 
reau of Mines. Your staff has indicated it 
may be possible to have this analysis com- 
pleted in three months, in time for the Con- 
gress to make recommendations for Fiscal 
Year 1983. Your cooperation and assistance 
with this important matter is greatly appre- 
ciated. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 
Howarp W. Cannon. 
BUREAU OF MINEs, 
Washington, D.C., October 26, 1981. 
Hon. Howarp W. Cannon, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CANNON: Thank you for your 
letter of October 15, 1981, requesting the 
Bureau to look into the disturbing trend of 
diminishing milling and smelting capacity 
within the United States. I share your con- 
cern regarding this development in terms of 
both its adverse economic impact as well as 
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its negative effect on our overall national 
security. 

The Bureau will be pleased to carry out 
the study and will bring together its experts 
in both mineral problem analysis and mineral 
technology development to provide a thor- 
ough review of this matter within the time 
frame you have suggested. 

If we can be of further assistance, please 
let us know. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT C. HORTON, 
Director. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, my ques- 
tion of the Senator is with regard to 
funding within the Bureau of Mines 
budget for this initial assessment work. 
I have amendments prepared which will 
either provide additional funds or will 
earmark money for the study. I feel very 
strongly that this study should be one 
of high priority for the Bureau. Can the 
Senator advise me about the availability 
and adequacy of research funds within 
the appropriation level in this bill to 
fully provide for this study? 

Mr. McCLURE. There are adequate 
funds within the Bureau of Mines budget 
to conduct the study the Senator from 
Nevada has referred to. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for his response. The Bureau 
has made clear to me that it does, in- 
deed, have funding sufficient to under- 
take this initial assessment of milling 
and smelting technology and that a re- 
port wil be possible within 3 months. 
I am convinced that sufficient congres- 
sional direction exists to continue the 
study beyond the initial assessment. If 
the assessment shows that a more in- 
volved and systematic technological 
study program will yield positive results, 
it may be appropriate to focus more di- 
rection and commit specific funding for 
such a study in the future. I shall be 
pleased to work with the Senator and 
with the committee in the future. This 
is an important first step, one I am 
pleased can be handled through the 
funding provided in this bill. The prob- 
lems of the small miner must be ad- 
dressed and additional efforts will be nec- 
essary. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I wish 
to ask my distinguished colleague and 
chairman of the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on Interior and Related Agencies, 
the Senator from Idaho (Mr. McCLURE), 
to clarify a point for me concerning the 
provisions in this bil for the National 
Park Service's operations budget. 


On December 28, 1980, President Carter 
signed into law a bill establishing the 
Women's Rights Historic Park in Seneca 
Falls, N.Y. The park commemorates the 
historic events in Seneca Falls that 
marked the beginning of the American 
women’s suffrage movement. Because 
this legislation was passed so late in the 
last congressional session, no funds have 
been specifically earmarked for opera- 
tion and maintenance of the park in fis- 
cal year 1982 in the appropriations bill 
we are now considering. 

I ask the chairman, the Seneca Falls 
park will need a budget of approximately 
$200,000 in fiscal year 1982. This money 
will be used for a limited staff and for 
direct and indirect support services. It 
will not be used for land acquisition. Am 
I correct in understanding that this 
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money could be made available from the 
National Park Service’s operations 
budget? 

Mr. McCLURE. That is correct Mr. 
President. There is nothing in this bill 
that would prohibit the National Park 
Service from allocating funds from its 
operations budget for the activities that 
you have described at the Seneca Falls 
Park. The committee’s bill provides over 
$500,000,000 for the National Park Serv- 
ice’s park management and planning 
budget for fiscal year 1982. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague for clarifying this 
point for me. It is my fervent hope that 
the National Park Service will provide 
the needed operations and maintenance 
assistance for this historically significant 
park for fiscal year 1982. What is re- 
quired is but a small amount to launch 
such an important commemorative ef- 
fort. Let us not forget the significant role 
that Seneca Falls played in the early 
years of the suffrage movement in this 
country. 

In 1848, the first Women’s Rights Con- 
vention, organized by Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton and Lucretia Mott, was held in 
Seneca Falls. It was at this convention, 
in Wesleyan Chapel, that a declaration 
of sentiments was signed. This historic 
document called for a broad range of 
societal changes aimed at eliminating 
discrimination against women. Among 
the changes demanded were the enforce- 
ment of equitable divorce laws, equal 
education opportunities, the right of 
women to own property, and, most im- 
portantly, the right of women to vote. 
This landmark declaration was crucial to 
the efforts of women to achieve equality 
and is often considered the Magna Carta 
of the women’s suffrage movement. 

Two years later in Seneca Falls, Susan 
B. Anthony and Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
met and formed a coalition that was later 
to become the National Women’s Suf- 
frage Association of 1869, When the 19th 
amendment was passed in 1919, women 
finally gained the right to vote, due in 
large part to the efforts of those remark- 
able women in Seneca Falls. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. An- 
DREWS). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

AMENDMENT OF MR. PROXMIRE 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am 
working on an amendment I intend to 
offer in a few minutes. It will take a few 
minutes for us to check out the amend- 
ment and make sure it is in order and it 
is the amendment we want to offer. 
Meanwhile, however, the managers of 
this appropriations bill have asked me to 
go ahead with the debate. 

Mr. President, this amendment would 
cut almost all of the fiscal year 1982 
money provided by deferral of fiscal year 
1981 funds for the Solvent Refined Coal 
Synthetic Fuels Plant in Newman, Ky. 

I do not take this action lightly. How- 
ever, the Solvent Refined Coal-I Plant is 
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an example of some of the worst aspects 
of our past synthetic fuel policy. 

In fact, it is the kind of project that 
could discredit an entire industry. 

First, what is Solvent Refined Coal-I? 
It is a demonstration plant which will 
take 6,000 tons per day of coal and con- 
vert that into three products: A solid 
boiler fuel, metallurgical coke, and a liq- 
uid boiler fuel. 

According to the SRC-I environmental 
impact statement, the plant will produce 
these end products in roughly three equal 
parts. 

This size plant, unlike other demon- 
strations, is about the largest that can 
be built using commercially available 
parts. 

According to one of the private com- 
panies undertaking the project, a plant 
processing 600 tons per day of coal—one- 
tenth the size of SRC—would have been 
big enough to test this technology. 

What is wrong with this appropria- 
tion? Mr. President, almost everything. 
First, the project is one of the most ex- 
pensive nondefense projects ever funded 
by the Federal Government, and it gets 
more expensive every day. The total cost 
has risen from $685 million in 1977 to 
$2.289 billion in December 1979, and then 
by another 100 percent to $4.574 billion 
in May 1981. 

Design and construction costs alone 
have risen over 63 percent between 
December 1979 and April 1981. 

Plant supporters have tried to mask 
this great cost increase by crediting the 
project with greatly increased revenues 
from the sale of its products. They claim 
potential revenues rose from $801 million 
in December 1979 to $2.546 billion in 
April 1981. However, the Department of 
Energy doubts the validity of crediting 
SRC-I with huge revenue gains. In testi- 
mony before the House Interior Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on May 8 of this 
year Roger LeGassie of DOE said that 
since the estimate of the product reve- 
nue had jumped by almost 300 percent, 
the procedure used by the SRC-I project 
participants to cut revenues was, and I 
quote, “not valuable” in estimating the 
true net costs for SRC-I, and revenues 
from product sales are much more spec- 
ulative than are costs. 

One reason why this project is so ex- 
pensive is that it is so big. Other syn- 
thetic fuel pilot projects such as the 
Exxon donor solvent plant—250 tons per 
day or about one-twenty-fifth this size— 
and the H-coal process—600 tons per day 
or about one-tenth this size—are much 
smaller. In fact, Mr. President, the larg- 
est currently operating solvent refined 
coal plant is only 50 tons per day. That 
is one one-hundred and twentieth the 
project size of SRC-I. 


This large increase in size troubled the 
General Accounting Office which felt 
there was a great deal of risk involved 
in such a scaleup. 


An independent study of coal lique- 
faction conducted by the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences concluded that a plant 
of 150 to 600 tons per day would supply 
the information necessary for commer- 
cialization. This is 10 times that size, and 


obviously far, far more expensive than 
necessary. 


We have the GAO, the National Acad- 
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emy of Sciences, both competent and ob- 
jective judges, which indicate that that 
is the case. 

Even if we go along with the rosy 
forecast of future production revenues 
given by the International Coal Refining 
Co. the project's industrial partner, 
the products would have to sell at an 
equivalent of $76 per barrel, if the plant 
could operate at 100-percent capacity for 
its 5-year “operation phase.” With any 
lower rate of operating efficiency the 
product would have to sell at even higher 
prices. In addition, there are no guaran- 
tees that anyone would want the prod- 
ucts at that price. 

Will the project help us reduce our 
dependence on foreign sources of oil? Not 
with the current mix of products. The 
SRC-I boiler fuel is a substitute for an- 
other solid boiler fuel, the coal from 
which it was made. While the SRC-I 
solid fuel burns much more cleanly than 
coal, we should ask ourselves, Mr. Presi- 
dent, whether we should spend money 
for an expensive synthetic fuel plant just 
to develop a more expensive alternative 
to scrubbers. 

In addition, does the International 
Coal Refining Co., the project’s in- 
dustrial partner, want to make coke more 
than they want to make synthetic fuels? 
According to an interview in Forbes mag- 
azine of May 1980, the president of Air 
Products Corp., one of the two companies 
making up the International Coal Refin- 
ing Co., said that if the process does not 
make synthetic fuel it will still be a suc- 
cess because, the company can get more 
money for coke than for synthetic fuel. 
They might go ahead and just make coke. 

Well, that might be dandy for the 
International Coal & Refining Co. it 
might be great for the private inves- 
tors, but it would be completely useless 
as far as the Federal Government is con- 
cerned, It would mean this $4.5 billion 
investment, which was to produce a sub- 
stitute for oil, did not work. Still the 
investors could come out on top smelling 
like a rose even though the Federal Gov- 
ernment would have wasted its money. 
Obviously, we are not looking for coke. 
We are looking for a substitute for oil. 

Even worse, Mr. President, the Federal 
Government made a very bad deal, and 
I mean a very bad deal, with ICRC to 
finance the plant. Despite steadily rising 
costs, ICRC will not have to increase its 
contribution to the project of the $90 
million required by its contracts with 
DOE. That is only 2 percent of the $4.5 
billion it is costing now. 

Keep in mind that ICRC, the private 
carrier, puts in 2 percent, and they will 
not have to pay two-thirds of even that 
money until construction is completed, 
which will not be before late 1985. 


In other words, they might be putting 
in $15 million or $20 million, and that is 
it. 

While ICRC was required to pay the 
Federal Government $5 million per year 
beginning with October 1979, as of May 
1981 no, I repeat no, real cash payment 
has been paid. I discovered this when I 
sent the Department of Energy a series 
of questions on this company's finances. 
I would like to submit that for the REC- 
ORD. I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 
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There being no objection, the infor- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY RESPONSES TO QUES- 
TIONS SUBMITTED BY SENATOR PROXMIRE 


Question 1: The original contract with 
ICRC established a payment schedule for 
ICRC to reach its payment contribution of 
$90 million by October 1984. Is this still 
accurate? 


Answer: The ICRC contract required that 
the Industrial Partner's $90 million in con- 
*ribution will be complete 30 days prior to 
the end of Phase II which was originally esti- 
mated to be October 31, 1984. ICRC's latest 
Schedule estimate for completion of Phase II 
is December 1984. 

In addition, the schedule of payments in 
the contract states that no “real” cash con- 
tributions shall begin until October 1 of the 
year subsequent to contribution of the site. 
Site acquisition depends on completion of 
NEPA process and congressional action on 
the Administration’s proposal on the project. 

Question 2: Please list by date and amount 
ICRC's cash payments to date. 

Answer: ICRC has made no "real" cash 
payments to date. Such payments will not 
commence until October 1 of the year sub- 
sequent to contribution of the site to the 
U.S. Government. The plant site at New- 
man, Kentucky, has not been acquired al- 
though options to purchase the site have 
been obtained (see Question 3). 

"In Kind" contributions to date are as 
follows: 


Foregone fees 
Prior R&D (non-recoverable 
costs) 


In addition, $1 million has been spent by 
ICRC to date for operating and R&D expenses 
for which reimbursement is not being 
sought. The $1 million is not being sought 
from DOE and is outside the $90 million 
contribution. 

Question 3: Have they purchased the land 
or options for proposed site and what is the 
price? What are these options to date? Has 
the Government acquired this land? 

Answer: ICRC has purchased options for 
277 acres of land at a cost of $277,000. These 
options expire May 1982. 

The Commonwealth of Kentucky has ob- 
tained purchase option on 818 acres of land 
(two tracks). This option expires August- 
October 1981. 

The total land under option is 1,095 acres. 

Option offers have been made but not con- 
summated for eight additional parcels of 
land comprising 390 acres. 

The U.S. Government has not acquired 
the site. Site acquisition depends upon the 
completion of the NEPA process, congres- 
sional action on the President's budget re- 
quest, rezoning, and (condemnation action) 
if the purchase options outstanding are not 
consummated. ICRC would then acquire the 
site after the completion of these activities 
followed by transfer of title to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment thereafter. 

Question 4: With respect to the project, 
how much Federal funding has been appro- 
priated through FY 1981 for SRC-I in con- 
struction and operating expenses? 


Answer: Total appropriations for the 
SRC-I project through FY 1981 are $262,- 
500,000 of which $237,500,000 has been ap- 
propriated for construction and $25,000,000 
has been appropriated as operating expenses. 
It should be noted that $157,500,000 of con- 
struction funds have been proposed for 
rescission. 

Question 5: Of the total amount appro- 
priated through FY 1981, how much has been 
obligated to date for construction and oper- 


ating expense? How much has been costed to 
date? 
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Answer: The following table summarizes 
the obligations and costs for the operating 
and construction appropriations: 


Obligations Costs 


$48, 618, 000 
17, 878, 000 


Construction ... $49, 120, 000 
Operating 21, 317, 000 


66, 496, 000 


70, 437, 000 


Total 


Please be advised that the Department is 
currently conducting an internal reconcilia- 
tion of the appropriations, obligations and 
costs of the SRC-I Demonstration Plant. 


Mr. PROXMIRE, As if that were not 
enough, if Solvent Refined Coal-I man- 
aged to generate net revenues during the 
5-year planned “operation phase,” these 
revenues, up to $49.8 million, will be 
split between the Government and the 
private contractor, ICRC, on a 50-50 ba- 
sis. So the private contractor puts in 2 
percent and gets back 50 percent. That 
is why this has been called Ed Donley’s 
sweet deal. 

How sweet it is for Ed Donley. It is not 
very sweet for the taxpayer who has to 
put in 98 percent of the money and obvi- 
ously gets the kind of a deal that Bar- 
num would love. “Hello, Sucker” as far 
as the taxpayer is concerned. 

In addition, the private contractor 
will receive generous treatment if it li- 
censes the process to other companies, 
or if it buys the original plant from the 
Government. That is not bad for a com- 
pany which has paid only 2 percent of 
the total project cost. No wonder the 
Forbes magazine describes the contract 
as “Ed Donley’s Sweet Deal,” which it is. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ep DoNLEY'S SWEET DEAL 


When Edward Donley, chairman and CEO 
of Air Products & Chemicals Inc., found that 
his research people had come up with a via- 
ble new synthetic-fuels process, he set about 
putting together a nifty deal. Not only could 
it give his company an entry into a business 
that could reach to the multibillions, but it 
does so at an initial cost of just $45 million 
plus the time of some of his executives and 
engineers. 

That's why one spring day next year, the 
quiet Kentucky town of Newman will have 
its peace disturbed by a vast parade of bull- 
dozers, cranes, steam shovels and other 
heavy construction equipment, when a small 
army of men will gather on a plain near the 
region's coalfields and begin building. For 
three years they will be there, amid the 
green hills, constructing over $1 billion 
worth of towers, tank farms, process vessels, 
banks of compressors and miles of connect- 
ing pipe. 

When they are done, bituminous coal from 
the nearby mines will no longer be shipped 
out directly, but sent at the rate of 6,000 
tons a day to the enormous new structure. 
There the coal wil be pulverized and dis- 
solved in a solvent resembling creosote. Hy- 
drogen gas will be forced into the solution 
under high pressure. Heat in the process ves- 
sel will drive off most of the pollutant sulfur 
compounds that have clouded coal's future 
as a basic U.S. energy source. The rest of the 
sulfur and the unburnable ash content will 
be drawn off. (The ash, gasified separately 
with oxygen, will become the source of most 
or all the hydrogen.) Then the solvent and 
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hydrogen will be extracted to repeat the 
cycle. 

Left behind will be a shiny black slab and 
& residue of burnable liquids. The slab, when 
broken into small, uniform pieces, will be a 
near-perfect boiler fuel, nonpolluting, and 
delivering 45 percent more heat energy, 
pound for pound, than the coal from which 
it was made. 

The p wil not stop there. Some 
of the slab will be cracked in refining towers, 
again in the presence of hydrogen, and trans- 
formed into synthetic crude oil particularly 
suited by its high naphthene content to 
make gasoline. Some will be converted into 
coke. The boiler fuel, coke and “syncrude,” 
with the energy equivalent of 20,000 barrels 
of oil per day, will be shipped to feed refiner- 
ies and power plants and steel and alumi- 
num milis. If this enormous complex works 
as well as expected, within another six years 
the capacity of the installation will be in- 
creased 5 times and the output will grow to 
100,000 barrels a day of crude oil equivalents. 

That is what this branch of the synfuels 
industry can become. And if it all works, 
similar complexes will be built throughout 
the Appalachians, in Wyoming, Montana, 
Texas and wherever else coal is mined. There 
are no ifs about the complex near Newman, 
Ky. It will be built by Air Products, which 
until now has been best known as the 
second-largest supplier of industrial gases. 

Ordinarily, a company of Air Products’ 
size—assets of $1.4 billion, annual revenues 
$1.2 billion—could not hope to get into a 
new business, however promising, where the 
opening ante is $1 billion. But Donley got 
some partners into his act. He teamed his 
company in a joint venture with Wheela- 
brator-Frye, Inc. which knows its way 
around Washington, the law courts, con- 
struction sites and the fuels marketplace. 
Each company contributes about 5 percent 
of the total cost—$45 million in 1979 dollars. 
The Commonwealth of Kentucky contrib- 
utes another $30 million. All the rest—$755 
million, in 1979 dollars, remember—will come 
from the Department of Energy, which is 
financing four such demonstration projects 
around the country, each using & different 
process. 

If the plant works out as Donley expects, 
it will transform Air Products into a major 
factor in the energy business. Given a 360- 
day year and $30 a barrel, the Newman, Ky. 
plant would ultimately produce annual rêve- 
nues of just over $1 billion in current dollars. 
Air Products figures the probable cost at 
about $19 a barrel for boiler fuel and $24 to 
$28 for syncrude. Once the process is dem- 
onstrated at the pilot 20,000-barrel level, the 
joint venture will have the option of buying 
out the feds and expanding the plant to full 
size themselves. By then, the risks of proving 
out the profitability will have been borne by 
the government. Moreover, the operation will 
probably benefit from some other form of 
government support—loan guarantees, rate 
of return guarantees or both—depending 
upon which of several synfuels bills passes 
Congress. 

And if the gamble doesn’t prove out for one 
or another reason—such as if Gulf Oil's or 
Exxon's or somebody else's process proves 
superior—says Donley, smiling, "then we 
could use the plant to produce only boiler 
fuel and coke. We could sell the coke, actu- 
ally for an even better price than we can get 
now for the synfuels." Steel-making coke is 
costly and in short supply because of the 
horrendous pollution problems of conven- 
tional coke ovens. And aluminum-making 
anode coke supplies, by-products of gasoline 
refining, seem sure to grow more slowly than 
the needs of the aluminum industry. So Don- 
ley will have markets. Meanwhile, Southern 
Co. which gets 85 percent of its electricity 
from coal now, is waiting in the wings, 
watching the project and eager to buy lots 
of nice, clean boiler fuel. 

Of course, Donley doesn't want it to work 
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out that way. But even if it does and he ends 
up with an also-ran process, Air Products is 
Eoing to be a big winner from the synfuels 
business, Because whatever process or proc- 
esses win, they are going to be using lots and 
lots of oxygen, one of Air Product's main- 
stays. 

Donley picks up a sheet of paper from his 
desk and slowly counts the items on it. He 
looks up: “As of this morning, we have 14 
inquiries from other companies’ potential 
synfuels projects, totaling some 68,000 tons 
per day of oxygen capacity. Our total existing 
capacity is only 27,000 tons.” Indeed, the en- 
tire country’s existing oxygen capacity is only 
about 60,000 tons per day, and all the coal 
conversion technologies in view now use vast 
quantities of oxygen or hydrogen or both. 

“If President Carter's proposal should come 
to pass for 2 million barrels per day of syn- 
thetic oil or equivalents by 1990—there 1s 
almost no chance now that the country could 
develop so much so soon, of course. But when 
we eventually do, the U.S. will have to triple 
its oxygen capacity by whatever process it 
employs.” And he smiles, mentally playing 
with all the potential, new, noncyclical com- 
pound growth rates that could mean. 

Donley, 58, who joined the Allentown, Pa.- 
based company in 1943, is obviously a very 
careful man. But then, so is his company, Air 
Products, from the first, has made most of its 
money cryogenically separating air, and sell- 
ing off the component oxygen, nitrogen and 
argon. A lot of the rest of its profit is from 
producing hydrogen (from natural gas) and 
Selling cryogenic equipment and services. A 
moderate-size chemicals business, about a 
third of revenues but just a sixth of operat- 
ing income, lends some diversity, 

A simple enough business, but making a 
stable, growing and above all noncyclical 
enterprise out of selling air took some 
thought. The big customer has always been 
the cyclical and mature steel industry, 
whose basic oxygen furnaces (BOF, now used 
in about 55 percent of steel production) 
take oxygen by the thousands of tons per 
day. The increasing share of the BOF process 
in the steel industry and of Air Products in 
the BOF segment carried the company a 
long way, but that market has long since 
been saturated. 

The key to Air Products noncyclical profits, 
from the beginning, was doing things on a 
take-or-pay contract. “Suppose a steel mill 
normally uses 1,000 tons of oxygen per day,” 
explains Donley. “We'd offer to build a cap- 
tive plant next to it and supply it if the 
steel company will guarantee to pay for at 
least 800 tons per day. We give them a very 
low price, of course, but enough to guarantee 
a small profit at 800—and there is an infia- 
tion adjustment.” Donley pauses. “Also, we 
take the contract to the bank and get very 
favorable financing, because the loan is ef- 
fectively guaranteed not only by us, but also 
by the resources of a major steel company.” 
He pauses again, and smiles. “Then we build 
the plant to produce 1,200 tons per day. 
Since the steel company covers most of the 
overhead with the first 800 tons, we can 
produce the rest at a very low incremental 
cost and sell it, mostly to metalworking 
firms, in the merchant gas market, which is 
& very lucrative business.” 

That’s oxygen. Nitrogen, which is 3 times 
more abundant, goes largely to the frozen- 
foods industry: “Most of McDonald's ham- 
burgers are frozen with our liquid nitrogen,” 
notes Donley. (And the argon, a tiny atmos- 
pheric fraction, is used in metallurgical 
processes that can be performed only in an 
inert, oxygen-free atmosphere.) 

The results have been heartwarming. Air 
Products has grown at an average compound 
rate of well over 20 percent annually for 20 
years. The company netted $97.5 million last 
year, on revenues of $1.2 billion, and earned 
20 percent on equity. 

But steel is nobody's idea of a growth 
market; metalworking grows slower than 
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Air Products and is cyclical; and last year 
the fast-food business also had a slow year. 
Meanwhile two large and determined com- 
petitors—British Oxygen’s Airco Inc. and 
the U.S. arm of France's L'Air Liquide—are 
engaged in price-cutting to build market 
share against Air Products and the some- 
what larger Linde division of Union Carbide. 
So Bob Hardiman, an analyst at Merrill 
Lynch, estimates that Air Products will earn 
$4 a share in fiscal 1980, ending in September. 
That is up from $3.45 last year, but most of 
that gain would come from a nonrecurring 
writedown in 1979 (12 cents a share), & 
1980 capital gain (13 cents) and an account- 
ing change (20 cents). 

Obviously the time is right to look at new 
ventures. Synfuels might be just the ticket; 
if their potential is ever realized 20-percent- 
a-year growth might be pretty small pota- 
toes for Air Products. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Proponents of SRC- 
I have also charged that halting the 
project now would cause great harm 
both to the synfuels industry and to the 
companies involved. 

Mr. President, that simply is not true. 
Over 60 projects have applied to the 
Synthetic Fuels Corporation under the 
first round of funding, including a com- 
mercial liquefaction process. In addition, 
the Corporation’s Board has been con- 
firmed and will begin issuing its loans 
and loan guarantees. Projects which re- 
ceive Synthetic Fuels Corporation joint 
venture assistance wil have to work 
for it. At à minimum they will have to 
put up 40 percent of their own money. 
What a contrast with this sweet 2-per- 
cent deal which Mr. Donley has put to- 
gether. 


In addition, ICRC, the industrial 


partner, had not put any cash into the 


deal as of June. 

The president of Wheelabrator-Frye, 
the other company which makes up 
ICRC, when questioned by the New York 
Times in March said that if SRC-I were 
canceled, “it would not put his own com- 
pany in the bind because engineers who 
would be used on the project would be 
transferred to other company business." 

Mr. President, I think that these de- 
fects provide more than enough reason 
for us to stop this project now. Each 
additional dollar spent encourages pro- 
ponents to raise the issue of “sunk 
costs.” 

What I am saying is once we go ahead 
and put in a few tens of millions of dol- 
lars, the same argument comes up. 
“Look what you have done. You have 
already put the money in. You cannot 
quit now. You have put the money in the 
pot. You cannot quit now.” 

We can count on the fingers of one 
hand the number of times the Govern- 
ment has cut out a project once it gets 
money invested in a substantial way. 

At a time when Congress is forced to 
make severe cuts in many worthwhile 
programs there is no excuse to continue 
to fund a loser like SRC-I. 


Mr. President, I would like to let my 


colleagues in the Senate know how wide- ` 


spread the opposition is to this appropri- 
ation. I have a letter here from the Office 
of Management and Budget, inciden- 
tally, which puts the administration 
squarely on record as opposing the funds 
and, therefore, supporting the amend- 
ment. 

I would also like to point out that the 
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National Taxpayers Union, the Oil, 
Chemical, and Atomic Workers Union, 
the Environmental Policy Center, the 
Friends of the Earth, the League of Con- 
servation Voters, the National Audubon 
Society, the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion, the Sierra Club, the League of 
Women Voters, and others, have all indi- 
cated their opposition to this expendi- 
ture and their support, therefore, for 
this amendment which would delete it. 
Now, Mr. President, I would like to 
read into the Recorp a letter which I 
have received from the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget which opposes this ex- 
penditure. The letter reads as follows: 


DEAR SENATOR PnoxMIRE; Thank you for 
your letter of September 9, 1981, requesting 
a statement of the Administration's position 
on continued funding for the SRC-I project. 

As noted in the Director’s recent letter to 
Chairman Hatfield setting forth the Ad- 
ministration position on the Interior and 
Related Agencies Appropriations bill, the 
Committee recommendation to continue sup- 
port for the SRC-I synthetic fuels plant is 
inconsistent with the President's revised 
budget. 

One of the first spending control actions 
taken by the President was to order termins- 
tion of the Department of Energy's taxpayer- 
funded fossil energy demonstration plants, 
including the SRC-I plant. In order to im- 
plement this decision, on March 17, 1981, the 
President asked Congress to rescind all un- 
obligated funds available for the SRO-I 
plant, leaving only an amount sufficient for 
termination costs. The Administration's op- 
position to continuing the SRC-I project was 
also demonstrated in the President's revised 
budget for Fiscal Year 1982, in which we 
requested no funds for the project. 

We believe that termination of the SRC-I 
project will yield major budget savings in 
future years without jeopardizing in any 
way the nation’s energy security. Even at its 
current early state of planning, the SRC-I 
project has been experiencing massive cost- 
overruns. When initially authorized by Con- 
gress in 1977, the SRC-I project had a total 
estimated cost of less than $500 million. The 
most recent official DOE estimates—now 
eighteen months old—show a total cost of 
$1.4 billion. Contractor estimates developed 
this spring now show estimated construction 
costs at $2 billion and operating costs of 
another $2 billion. New DOE estimates under 
development indicate that even this large in- 
crease may significantly understate the ac- 
tual cost of the project. 

The Administration believes that synthetic 
fuels development must proceed on a basis 
that will lead to commercial deployment of 
private production facilities. The only way 
to ensure attainment of this goal is to limit 
the government's role to protecting against 
the unique political risks associated with 
construction of synfuels plants. By demon- 
strating an unwavering commitment to 
market pricing of energy, by directing Fed- 
eral regulatory agencies to develop compre- 
hensive reforms that will lead to simplified 
and less costly permitting, and by making 
available carefully-directed financial incen- 
tives through the Synthetic. Fuels Corpo- 
ration, the Administration believes that we 
have provided a climate in which an eco- 
nomically sound synthetic fuels industry 
will grow and flourish. 

The SRC-I project, which has virtually no 
private capital involvement and which is 
managed by the Federal bureaucracy, is in- 
consistent with the Administration’s syn- 
thetic fuels policy. Continuation of this 
project will saddle the taxpayer with an 
enormous financial burden, yet will yield 
little returns to anyone other than the proj- 
ect sponsors. 

On behalf of the Director, I wish to thank 
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you for your support of this element of the 
President's proposed budget. If I may be of 
further assistance, please contact me. 


That, Mr. President, is from the Office 
of Management and Budget, specifically 
from Mr. Frederick V. Khedouri, Asso- 
ciate Director for Natural Resources, 
Energy, and Science. 

Mr. President, in the years which I 
have been in this body, which are more 
than 24, I do not know of any adminis- 
tration that has been more conscious 
and more aggressive in insisting on ade- 
quate funding for any element that will 
improve our national security. I think 
that I have been critical of the admin- 
istration, and I will continue to be, but 
on that score I think nobody can fault 
them. 

The administration has taken a clear 
position, an emphatic position, that this 
$4.5 billion expenditure would not be 
productive. The Reagan administration 
has indicated as clearly and emphatically 
as they could in this letter that I hold 
in my hand that they oppose this ex- 
penditure and, therefore, would, of 
course, support an amendment to delete 
the funds. 

I am delighted to work with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma on 
this matter. We will be offering the 
amendment to the Senate within a few 
minutes. Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I com- 
pliment the Senator from Wisconsin. I 
think he has brought to point a very 
much needed change in our Govern- 
ment’s spending, particularly in the area 
of synfuels. 

I rise to cosponsor this amendment and 
look forward to, hopefully, its adoption 
by the Senate. 

Mr. President, I believe it is vital that 
we do eliminate most of the funding 
that has been deferred from 1981 for the 
SRC-I synthetic fuels project. I think it 
is very important, Mr. President, that we 
stop this project before actual construc- 
tion begins. I think all Senators realize 
how difficult it might be to stop this 
project after even a greater and more 
substantial investment has been made. 

I am also pleased to see that the 
Reagan administration is supportive of 
this amendment. They are being consist- 
ent in their overall philosophy of free 
enterprise, particularly in the energy 
area, with less Government reliance on 
subsidies. 

Mr. President, my opposition to this 
project is manifold. SRC-I, by its latest 
cost estimate, is almost 70 percent high- 
er now than the original cost estimate. 
The initial cost, I believe, in 1977 was 
to be $685 million. This tripled by the 
time in December 1979 it rose to $2.3 
billion, and then doubled again 2 years 
later, by May 1, 1981, with the estimate 
now having risen to $4.5 billion. 

Mr. President, a big question, I think, 
that all Senators should ask and be well 
aware of is, What will the estimate be 2 
years from now? This project has not 
yet been built. It has not been started. 
I would not doubt that, if we come back 
and if we proceed, 2 years from now it 
s double again. It has every 2 years 

ore. 
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On the cost question, I think it is very, 
very serious grounds, and then there is 
the other point, Who is picking up the 
cost? 

Senator PROxMIRE brought out an ex- 
cellent point and it is probably my other 
major opposition to this particular proj- 
ect. That is the fact that the private sec- 
toris putting in such a small percentage 
of the total investment. They figure they 
are going to put in $90 million on a $4.5 
bilion project. I think that is ample 
reason for all Senators to reject this. 
Their cost is such a small percentage, 
and not a fixed percentage of the over- 
all cost, but & fixed $90 million out of 
& $4.5 billion project. That gives them 
very, very little incentive to try to con- 
trol and contain the cost of this project. 

Mr. President, we even have a record 
of their own vice president saying they 
should increase their contribution, the 
private contribution to this project, and 
it was turned down. 

I also wish to repeat Senator Prox- 
MIRE's statement as to the fact that this 
plant is as much as 10 times larger than 
is necessary to demonstrate commercial- 
ly the solvent refined coal process, ac- 
cording to the National Academy of Sci- 
ences. 

Also, the point needs to be made that 
SRC-I wil not produce a product mix 
that will truly aid our goal of energy 
independence but will, instead, produce 
basically boiler fuel. 

The administration has made the 
statement that cutting off funds for SRC 
will not jeopardize our energy security 
and I wholeheartedly agree with it. 

I think another point that needs to 
be brought out is that what will jeopard- 
ize the energy security and also the fi- 
nancial security of this country is that 
we are mandating, we are spending so 
much of our Government funds to go 
into Government-sponsored, taxpayer- 
sponsored projects. We are also divert- 
ing these funds very much needed in 
other projects or possibly, as in the case 
of this project, we are borrowing those 
funds from future generations to pay 
for it. 

Mr. President, the American people 
are being asked to make some very 
tough choices these days about projects 
and expenditures. I think it is unfair to 
ask them to support such obvious sub- 
sidies to private corporations when the 
money is needed elsewhere. 

Again, I compliment Senator Prox- 
MIRE, Mr. President, and I hope our col- 
leagues will join us in cutting out this 
obvious Government expenditure that 
needs to be and can be eliminated. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee permit me to send the amendment 
to the desk? 

Mr. McCLURE. I shall be happy to do 
that. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 529 

(Subsequently numbered amendment 
No. 618.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I send 
the amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Prox- 
MIRE) proposes for himself and Mr. NICKLES 
an unprinted amendment numbered 529. 
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On 40, line 21, strike the number 
““$408,490,000" and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

"$273,490,000 and $135,000,000 to be de- 
rived from ‘Fossil Energy Construction’, De- 
partment of Energy,” 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand what the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin and the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma are attempting 
to do. We have known all along that this 
issue would be fought out on the floor. 
The subcommittee looked at this matter 
with some care and determined that we 
would not remove the money which has 
already been appropriated in prior years. 
The administration has sent up a defer- 
ral and they intend to transfer this 
amount of money, $135 million, from this 
account to be used for other purposes 
within the budget. One can look at page 
41 of the bill on line 18 and line 19. We 
already took $172 million out of the fos- 
sil energy construction account in the 
Department of Energy and transferred 
it to other uses. That represents SRC-II. 

So the subcommittee, in looking at the 
fossil program, had made a decision to 
leave the money in for SRC-I and to take 
the money out for SRC-II. That deferral 
action is before the Congress. If indeed, 
that is the judgment of the Congress to 
terminate SRC-I, the deferral will be al- 
lowed to continue. If we decide that we 
want to continue the SRC-I, Congress 
wil have to pass a resolution of disap- 
proval of that deferral request. 

But that action may or may not be 
taken independently of this legislation. 

Mr. President, let me comment for a 
moment about the argument that has 
been advanced that SRC-I does nothing 
with respect to U.S. energy goals because 
it is a substitution for boiler fuel. Cer- 
tainly this body does not need to be told 
again that we face a number of perplex- 
ing dilemmas in the energy field. How do 
we meet our needs of sufficient energy in 
the right form at the right place at a 
price that we can afford to pay? It is 
suggested that, since this is boiler fuel, 
all it does is substitute for other boiler 
fuel and therefore does not advance our 
cause at all. That is an appealing argu- 
ment, Mr. President, but it does not 
stand up to analysis. It does not stand 
up for this reason: One of the great in- 
hibitions we have today on the use of 
coal as an alternate to some other forms 
of energy is the pollution that is caused 
by the combustion of coal, the changes 
in the atmosphere as well as the particu- 
lates and the other emissions from the 
stack gases. One of the unresolved 
dilemmas is what effect we are having 
on the air quality and the water quality 
in the northeastern United States and 
southeastern Canada, with respect to the 
acid rain question and the changes in 
the character of the water courses and 
water bodies in that area of this con- 
tinent. 

I cannot tell this body that SRC-I is 
going to solve the acid rain question, but 
neither can anybody else in this body 
tell me it will have no impact on that 
question. We must resolve that question 
some way and we do not have all the 
answers. 

One of the things we are attempting 
to do, Mr. President, in developing new 
solid fuels or new alternatives for coal 
as a fuel is to determine whether or not 
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it is more efficient to remove the sulfur 
from the stack gases or to remove the 
sulfur from the fuel before it is com- 
busted. Will SRC-I in the form of the 
fuel to be brought out solve that prob- 
lem? I do not think any of us can really 
answer that question positively or nega- 
tively at this time. It is one of the things 
we need to know. 

The Senator from Wisconsin has ap- 
propriately identified, as has the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma, that 
this is a large plant. It is not an ex- 
perimental plant in that sense. So, per- 
haps we could determine whether or not 
this kind of fuel would have some effect 
upon the stack gas emissions as an alter- 
native to combusting coal. 

One of the things we have learned, 
however, is that theory in the laboratory 
changes as it is practiced and it changes 
both in economics and results as it is ap- 
plied in the field. Things just do not 
always work the same when put into use 
as in theory. 

One of the things we must determine 
is what is going to happen. There is a 
calculation in this particular project 
that it may, indeed, turn out to be a bad 
investment. It may, indeed, turn out to 
be one of the best investments this coun- 
try ever made. I do not think anyone can 
answer that question yet. But if we are 
going to be able to marshal that one re- 
source we have in great abundance in 
this country, and that is our coal re- 
source, we are going to have to find these 
answers. 

Mr. President, we could suggest, yes, 
indeed, let us put this back into the 
laboratory; let us continue small-scale 
expansions of the laboratory test 
on the order that the Senator from Wis- 
consin has outlined. But, at some point, 
we have to take that next step. At some 
point, we have to move beyond that small 
demonstration into one which is a com- 
mercial-sized demonstration. It is there 
we learn what it will actually do in a 
commercial-sized operation. 

For those reasons, Mr. President, the 
judgment of the subcommittee was that 
we ought to leave the money for SRC-I 
in the budget without addressing it, and 
therefore the bill is silent on the question 
of SRC-I; but its silence is eloquent ex- 
pression of the decision made by the sub- 
committee with respect to continued ex- 
penditure for this purpose. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I join 
with my distinguished chairman on this 
matter in opposing this amendment. The 
Senator from Wisconsin and the Senator 
from Oklahoma are correct in saying 
that this is an extraordinarily expensive 
undertaking. So it is. It is not $4.5 billion 
or $4.2 billion in scope as a cost to the 
Federal Government; rather, that cost to 
the Federal Government is $1.78 billion 
when you take away the revenues to be 
realized from the project, which are, in 
effect, contracted for. Nevertheless, $1.78 
billion is an enormous sum. 

How can we justify it? How do we on 
the committee, after studying this mat- 
ter—frankly, not just for the few months 
of this Congress, but over a period of 
many years—justify spending these kinds 
of sums on this kind of process, which is 
only 6,000 tons of coal a day, which is the 
equivalent of about 20,000 barrels of oil? 

First, Mr. President, this is, as my col- 
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league from Idaho said, the first module 
of a commercial demonstration. This is 
no pilot plant, but it is the first module 
of a commercial demonstration. The en- 
tire plant eventually will be five modules 
in size, or 100,000 barrels a day, which is 
one-fifth of the way toward the 1987 goal 
of 500,000 barrels a day of fuel equivalent 
in the whole synfuels program. 

This first module is extraordinarily ex- 
pensive. Why? First, because some 40 to 
50 percent of the costs of the whole five 
modules, whole hundred-thousand-bar- 
rel-a-day plant, is borne by the first 
module, because the first module has 
all of the land cost sufficient to justify 
a, 100,000-barrel-a-day plant; it has all 
of the coal-handling facilities so that the 
scaleup to & plant five times as large 
as the first module can be done for about 
& 50-percent additional cost. So we are 
talking about & building; for the first 
half of the dollars, in effect, we get only 
20 percent of the product throughput. 

Mr. President, it seems that the Sen- 
ate, or at least some Members of the 
Senate, have very short memories. They 
forget how bad things were in our first 
two oil shocks and how helpless we 
seemed as à nation when we had the 
embargo of fuel and when we had the 
shortages of fuel. 

So it was that Congress came together, 
in the last Congress, with a newfound 
resolve to build a synthetic fuels indus- 
try in this country which would provide 
not only price defense against the OPEC 
cartel but also a domestic source of en- 
ergy—a domestic source particularly of 
liquid energy—a clean-burning fuel suffi- 
cient to at least put props under the 
economy of this country, which at that 
time was dependent solely upon imported 
fuel, with a declining domestic resource. 

So it was that, with a great deal of 
fanfare, Congress—both Houses—over- 
whelmingly voted for the synthetic fuels 
bill and thought that we were ready to 
proceed in that direction. 

What has happened in the meantime? 
Mr. President, it appears that the syn- 
thetic fuels effort, so bravely and so op- 
timistically put into the law in the last 
session, is being dismantled piece by 
piece, by indirection—never by coming 
before Congress and asking to stop syn- 
thetic fuels, but by deferring money 
here, by putting in a board which is 
bound to determine not to go forward 
with synthetic fuels. 

If this administration wants to stop 
synthetic fuels, wants to come out with 
this malarkey that the free market is 
going to solve this kind of problem, then 
let them come to Congress and ask for 
it. This is the first and only time I 
know of that the administration is 
firmly and directly meeting us on this 
question, and I say it is time for the 
Senate to stand up and say we at least 
want the first module. 

Why is this important? Why is SRC 
important? It is a basic process that 
is similar to almost any other process, 
whether it be Exxon, donor solvent, or 
other kinds of processes that are neces- 
sary to prove up the liquefaction of coal. 

It is a refining process, essentially, 
whereby the molecules are rearranged, 


the carbon and hydrogen are rearranged, 
in a different method; and to do that, 
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you need enormous quantities of pres- 
sure and heat. 

I do not mean to oversimplify the 
process, but it is basically pressure and 
heat in amounts and degrees and pounds 
per square inch that greatly exceed, for 
example, the old process where you go 
from coal to gas. It represents a quantum 
leap. 

If we can demonstrate that this can 
be done on a commercial basis, which 
SRC-I is designed to do, then we can 
move a whole generation, a whole in- 
dustry, of coal liquefaction, and a refined 
coal industry into place; and we cannot 
do it unless we take this first step of 
a commercial demonstration. Frankly, 
the risks are too great for private enter- 
prise to do it. 

Mr. President, I oppose substituting 
Government in energy for private enter- 
prise. I have been a deregulator of energy 
for a long time, for many, many years, 
as has my distinguished colleague from 
Idaho. However, there are certain things 
the Government should do in energy, 
and one of those is that where you have 
@ process which is extraordinarily valu- 
able to this country, extraordinarily es- 
sential to its very strategic health, and 
where the risk is so great that private 
enterprise cannot do it, cannot demon- 
strate it, then that is a proper role for 
Government; and if we do not do it, 
nobody else will. 

Not even Exxon is going to do this kind 
of thing, with this kind of cost. But if it 
pays off—and it is an “if”—then what we 
have is the ability to use hundreds of 
years’ worth of coal, a resource base so 
vast that it dwarfs Saudi Arabian crude 
oil. We have a way to use it, first of all, 
under boilers in a clean way, so that you 
have no sulfur emissions, so that you 
have virtually no ash, so that you have 
no problem of acid rain, which is now 
threatening many of the lakes of the 
Adirondacks and other areas of this 
country which are so acid that they will 
support no fish population. Some areas 
have water so acid that it cannot be used 
for drinking purposes. 

I will not detail the problems of acid 
rain, but SRC, with this solvent refined 
coal, solves that problem. You have a 
fuel so clean that it almost approaches 
natural gas in cleanliness. Then, it makes 
liquid fuels. Thus far, we have not only 
no process but also no hope of getting 
transportation fuels other than liquid 
fuels—certainly, no aeronautic fuels 
other than liquid fuels. If we want to 
have a domestic resource base to make 
up for that declining production of crude 
oil, this is the only source of which I 
know. 

It is risk, yes. They said the same thing 
about the tar sands in Canada, when the 
Canadians came in, at a cost of hundreds 
of millions of dollars—I think it ran into 
the billions—and put in one of these huge 
plants that involves the same thing: 
Pressure vessels and types and a process 
so big that it almost dwarfs the imagi- 
nation. 

Yet, what do we have? The Canadians 
have proved-up their process and are 
now producing liquid fuels at a price that 
approaches $17 a barrel, which is a little 
more than half of what we are paying 
on international markets. Can we do 
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that here? We hope so. If we can, it will 
be a much higher payoff than for the 
Canadians, because our resource base is 
much larger than theirs. 


Mr. President, the crisis is not over. We 
have a temporary glut of crude oil. The 
Saudis have been holding down the price 
of crude oil to $32 a barrel and continue 
to produce about 9.5 million barrels a 
day, which some of us feel is a great favor 
to this country that the Saudis are doing, 
for whatever purpose, whatever their 
motives. Sheik Yamani says that one of 
his motives in holding up production and 
holding price down is that if he does not 
do that, this country and other countries 
are going to produce synthetic fuels, an 
industry that will make their enormous 
resource base worth much less. 


Mr. President, that is exactly and pre- 
cisely what I hoped we would do in SRC- 
I, come up with a substitute for crude oil. 
That, in turn, wil hold that price down 
in international markets. But in order to 
hold it down and in order to be able to 
produce this fuel, we have to perfect the 
technology, and that is what SRC-I does. 


The temporary glut will soon be gone. 
The Saudis will soon reduce their produc- 
tion by a million barrels a day, I predict, 
within the next 60 days. They will also 
raise the price about $2 a barrel, also 
within the next 60 days. Those are the 
first steps toward a return to the chron- 
ically short world supply of oil and 
chronically increasing price of crude oil. 

This is not going to solve our whole 
problem, but it will go a long way to- 
ward doing it. I remind my colleagues 
that the history of synthetic fuels in this 
country has been a history of on again, 
off again—the Government involvement 
and then pulling back because private in- 
dustry has been saying for more than 50 
years that they were going to do it. 

I am reminded that our first retort for 
shale oil was built in Rifle, Colo., in 1907, 
more than 70 years ago. 

And guess what? After all of those 
years we still do not have a shale oil 
plant in this country. 

We have been told ever since that pri- 
vate industry was just on the verge. We 
passed legislation here, I think it was in 
the 1940's or 1950's, to get the Govern- 
ment back in, and again the private oil 
companies came up and said, "We will 
do it,” or, “It is not necessary." 

Mr. President, that just is not good 
enough. We are far along here with over 
$100 million invested in this process. I 
believe it can prove out to be extraordi- 
narily successful. 

The experiment, and it is just that, is 
worth it to the country. I hope we will 
not be off again. I hope we will not scuttle 
the synthetic fuels initiative, the great 
and brave start that we started. 

We know times are tight. But tight 
times do not mean that we should scut- 
tle the very thing that can do more than 
virtually anything else to cure our eco- 
nomic ills, and that is to get a domestic 
energy resource base so that we can re- 
duce that enormous hemorrhage of 
money going outside of this country to 
buy foreign oil. 

Mr. President, I hope and trust that 
the Senate will follow this bipartisan 
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lead of this committee and resoundingly 
kill this amendment. u 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, wili 
the Senator from Louisiana yield for a 
question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, why 
can't SRC-I apply to the Synthetic Fuel 
Corporation like everyone else? Why 
should they be singled out to be permit- 
ted to be funded by an act of Congress 
that overrules the President, the only 
one of the five demonstration plants orig- 
inally funded by DOE? Memphis ap- 
plied to the Synthetic Fuel Corporation. 
SRC-II was dropped when West Ger- 
many and Japan dropped out. Perry 
County and Noble City were canceled 
by industrial sponsors. Only this plant 
remains. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I think that is a very 
appropriate question. The means of 
funding this plant and building it have 
not been yet determined. What we are 
dealing with here is $135 million which, 
together with $100 million already spent, 
represents design cost of this plant. 
Snould we fail to go forward with this 
now, we will simply slip the whole sched- 
ule by à period of probably 2 years. 
When we are dealing with one of these 
matters, assuming that we could hold 
our team together and assuming there 
are no other costs, 2 years in interest 
and inflation make an enormous amount 
of difference. 

What I am saying, in effect, is that we 
should keep this money which guar- 
antees its design in the fastest possible 
means. Then is the question of how best 
to proceed, whether to do so under the 
umbrella of the Synthetic Fuels Corpo- 
ration which, frankly, I prefer. I prefer 
that that means be used, but that has 
not been decided, and then is how to go 
about the actual construction of the 
plant. Contracts have not been let, The 
corporate structure of this group has not 
been put together. I hope that they will 
apply to the Synthetic Fuels Corpora- 
tion, bui if not, in any event this Con- 
gress will have a chance to look at that 
before it is put together. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it 
seems to me only fair they go ahead on 
that basis. 

Go ahead. I have other questions 
for the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
was just going to point out that under 
the law that the Synthetic Fuels Corpo- 
ration is requiring very detailed infor- 
mation of applicants and they are going 
to have to complete this phase of the en- 
gineering in the critical areas before the 
Corporation considers them to be a viable 
project. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I think that is a very valid point. 

Mr, FORD. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield, then, for a further question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr. FORD. Is it not also true that the 
Synthetic Fuels Corporation can only 
fund commercial operations and not 
demonstration plants? Has not that line 
been drawn? And SRC-I is a demon- 
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stration plant and not a commercial 
operation. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Under the Synfuels 
Act, they can go into modules. 

Mr. FORD. That is only for a joint 
venture, 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That is a joint ven- 
ture. and I suppose this would be appro- 
priate for a joint venture but not as a 
commercial demonstration under the 
Synfuels Act. In any event, that has yet 
to be decided upon; and we could even 
go under the synfuels law, which I pre- 
fer; or we can go into some other method 
of financing and construction. And, if we 
go into another method, that would be 
approved by this Congress. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Of course, it is quite 
& demonstration project. As pointed out, 
it is 10 times as big as any other. It is 
bigger than the National Academy of 
Sciences or the GAO has said it has to be 
by far. 

So it seems to me it is much more of 
& commercial operation than it is a dem- 
onstration plant. 

Let me ask the Senator. The Senator 
made & very good point and he is always 
So reasonable and persuasive that I think 
we should nail this down. 

He argued that the total project cost 
is not $4.5 billion, but it is $1.77 billion. 
Mr. JOHNSTON. It is $1.78 billion. 

Mr PROXMIRE. All right $1.78 bil- 
lion. Let us point out the reason why I 
think we should be concerned about that 
$4.5 billion: 

One point $7 billion or $8 billion is the 
net cost, not the total cost. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is standard 
business procedure. Certainly business 
does not interchange gross and net reve- 
nues. The total net cost is critical for two 
reasons. First, the total costs continue to 
go up and rapidly. As the Senator knows, 
they skyrocketed in the last 2 years. 

Second, the revenue projections by 
ICRC are very optimistic. Even DOE 
doubts the credibility of the revenue 
projections. In testimony before the 
House Interior Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on May 8 the DOE Acting Assist- 
ant Secretary of Fossil Energy, Roger 
Le Gassie told the committee that since 
the ICRC estimates of project revenues 
had jumped almost 300 percent, the 
procedure of computing revenues was 
"not valuable" in estimating true net 
cost. He challenges whether revenue esti- 
mates have validity at all. 

We know what the total costs are. But 
then to come up with a multibillion dol- 
lar revenue estimate which the experts in 
DOE say we cannot accept and to sub- 
tract that and say this is real cost $1.77 
billion is really reaching out and is very 
speculative. 

Mr. RUDMAN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
D'Amato). The Senator from Louisiana 
has the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I shall 
yield the floor in a moment. 

Mr. President, if I may just make one 
point, that is to speak about this escala- 
tion of costs. It has been said that SRC-I 
costs escalated 700 percent. The fact of 
the matter is that actual project costs 
have decreased by 9 percent based on 
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constant dollar comparisons for a 6,000- 
ton-per-day plant. 

If we make a smaller plant as some 
have taken a different projection based 
upon, I think it was 2,000 tons per day, 
if we want to make that comparison of 
2,000 tons per day and only solid fuel as 
opposed to 6,000 tons per day solid and 
liquid fuel, then we can indeed make a 
case for an escalation in costs. 

That is not an escalation in costs. That 
is a change in specifications. There has 
actually been, as I say, a 9-percent de- 
crease in constant dollar comparison of 
costs. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, let me 
ask the Senator one additional question 
before the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire inquires. 

The Senator made a big point of the 
fact that we are talking about a liquid 
product here and how valuable that is. 
The fact is that the papers presented by 
the ICRC officials project 49 percent 
liquid and 51 percent solid. Furthermore, 
the DOE is much less optimistic and 
says that SRC-I will produce its three 
products in about equal parts: SRC 
boiler fuel, anode coke, and hydronated 
boiler fuel. Only one-third would be 
liquid. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. We are not talking 
about a 100-percent liquid product. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. We are talking about three different 
products. The product mix can be varied, 
but each of these products is enormously 
valuable. The solid product is a rela- 
tively sulfur-free boiler fuel that has vir- 
tually no particulates in it. It does not 
need a scrubber. It can be burned almost 
precisely as natural gas so that it avoids 
this enormous economic problem of hay- 
ing to put in scrubbers. But even more 
than that it avoids the problem of pollu- 
tion and of acid rain. 

That is why the solid fuel is so much 
more valuable than either the ordinary 
coal from which it comes or indeed even 
more so than crude oil or residual fuel 
oil. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. May I say to my good 
friend from Louisiana that it is an in- 
teresting argument, but it is also inter- 
esting that virtually every conservation 
organization deeply concerned with pol- 
lution of the air and with acid rain, 
vigorously opposes this project, and has 
said so. The League of Conservation 
Voters, the Friends of the Earth, the 
National Wildlife Federation, the Sierra 
Club, the National Resources Defense 
Council—I cannot think of one con- 
servation organization that does not op- 
pose this project. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. I do not know why 
they oppose it, but I can tell you this: 
There is no question about what I say 
respecting the clean fuel. Maybe they op- 
pose it because they do not want to use 
coal, because you have strip mining, and 
because of all the other things attendant 
upon the mining of coal. But I can tell 
you that this fuel burns cleanly. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I admitted that. 
There is no question about the fact that 
it does burn cleanly. But the question is 
whether this is the most economical way 
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of having a clean fuel or far more ex- 
pensive than using scrubbers. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Well, scrubbers do 
not clean up to the extent that this cleans 
up. Serubbers will not take out much of 
the sulfur, and this does. 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Yes. 

Mr. NICKLES. I very much respect the 
advice of the Senator from Louisiana, but 
I am troubled with the dollar amount. 
The figures we have of the total cost of 
building the project, the figures from 
DOE, are $4.5 billion. The Senator came 
up with and said it is $1.78 billion. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. For the cost of the 
construction of the project, together with 
5 years operating cost, the estimate we 
have is $4.2 billion; but that includes the 
cost of operation of the project for a pe- 
riod of 5 years. 

If you take out the products to be sold 
which, as I understand it, is not a fanci- 
ful sort of plan but rather firm commit- 
ments for the purchase of the product, 
then you have a net cost to the Govern- 
ment of $1.78 billion—no small sum to 
be sure; but, nevertheless, it is not a risk 
to the Government of $4.2 billion. 

Mr. NICKLES. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor's comments, but that makes a great 
deal of difference to me. 

Looking at the $1.7 billion or the $4.5 
billion, OK, the $4.5 billion includes 5 
years of operating expense, and you say 
we need to subtract the revenues being 
received. Is that just revenues to be re- 
ceived during that 5-year period of time, 
or is that anticipated revenues through- 
out the years ahead? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I will get the Sen- 
ator a definitive answer to that. I believe 
it is the 5 years. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Yes. 

Mr FORD. Inclusion of the operation 
of the plant over the 5-year period plus 
the contract for the sale of the product 
produced in that period shows a $400 mil- 
lion profit. 

Now, you have to take into considera- 
tion beyond that at the end of that pe- 
riod that the private concerns will have 
to buy, under the contract signed, the 
plant at its present day value as of that 
day. Then beyond that, which will be 
estimated to be about $800 million, in- 
cluding research and development, as of 
that day they get 100 percent of the 
royalty in the contract which—and I do 
not have the figures—until it is paid for, 
and then beyond that they go 50-50 on 
that, and the Government will receive 
215 times its investment back from pri- 
vate enterprise. That is the financial 
arrangement as it relates to this one 
plant. 

So in essence the Government will be 
returned every dime that it has been out, 
plus 2% times what its investment is. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is, of course, 
if it works. 

Mr. FORD. Sure. Of course, if you do 
not squeeze the cow, she will not kick. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 
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Mr. JOHNSTON. I wil yield for a 
question. 

Mr. NICKLES. On this assumption, 
looking at the value of a product—and 
I do not know, the Senator mentioned it 
might be more valuable than residual 
fuel—but the estimated production, if I 
am correct, is 20,000 barrels or the equiv- 
alent per day; is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That is approxi- 
mately correct. 

Mr. NICKLES. I do not know who is 
going to be able to say, and I think it 
will be overly optimistic, but if the cost 
of production was only $20 per bar- 
rel, let us say, and the sales price would 
be in the $30 range, we would have à 
$10 per barrel profit, and I think that 
would be generous on our side, the plant 
would only generate profits of about $72 
million a year, and at a multibillion cost, 
where we are talking about $2 billion or 
$4 billion, you are stil talking about a 
rate of return on investment on the 
higher amount of about 1.6 percent, if 
that is the profit they made from the 
sale of this material, it would be 1.6 per- 
cent rate of return on investment. 

If we use your figure it would be closer 
to and be in the neighborhood of 4 or 
5 percent, but still] a ridiculously low 
rate of return where the Federal Gov- 
ernment is putting up 90 percent and 
paying 14-percent interest on the money 
it is borrowing. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. What the Senator 
has done is, in more graphic terms, por- 
tray why the Government must do this 
and private industry cannot, because it 
is an enormously large undertaking that 
wil not yield a bottom line figure, at 
least in the early years, sufficient to make 
it worth while for one of these companies. 
Wheelabrator-Frye, for example, which 
is one of the industrial participants, is 
a very small—I mean it is a big company 
as I think of a company—but compared 
to these dollars there is no way it could 
handle or provide these dollars. 

In fact, what it is putting into this 
project already represents 80 percent of 
its total earnings for 1 year. 

The reason why Government must get 
into this is because in this first commer- 
cial demonstration, in order to prove 
whether it works or not on a commercial 
scale, only the Government really can 
take that risk. It is a big risk. The 
Senator from Wisconsin says if it works, 
all of these things that the Senator from 
Kentucky says would come true, that is 
true. If it works, it is going to be an 
enormously wonderful, marvelous thing 
for this Government that is going to pay 
off richly and handsomely, and if it does 
not, we will be out, perhaps, $1.78 billion 
if the thing fails miserably and totally. 
But actually —— 


Mr. PROXMIRE. If the Senator will 
yield, Mr. President, if it does not work 
you are out the $4.5 billion. You only have 
the revenues if this works well enough so 
that you get a product you can sell. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. What we mean by 
not working is this. We know you can 
make liquids and you can make a solvent- 
refined coal from this process. What we 
mean when we say if it works is that it is 
an economic and viable project which 
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can be duplicated, replicated, around the 
country. That is what we mean. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, there certainly is a 
very, very serious question as to whether 
or not you can get enough so that you can 
cut the Government's costs down to $1.78 
billion. That is challenged very vigorously 
by the Department of Energy and others. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. It is not challenged 
directly by the Department of Energy. 
There may be some people in the Depart- 
ment of Energy who would come up with 
some slightly different figures. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. Certainly challenged 
by OMB. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Well, OMB, you un- 
derstand, wants to stop this project along 
with milk for school children and virtu- 
ally everything else. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Nobody is perfect. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I would say to the 
Senator if the point is—and I think it is 
a very valid point—that there is a high 
risk of losing lots of dollars to the Fed- 
eral Government, the point is correct. 
That is the very reason why the Federal 
Government has got to do it. The real 
question here is, Do you want to demon- 
strate that we can use coal for liquids and 
for clean-burning boiler fuel? If you 
want to demonstrate that, and get to the 
2-million-barrels-a-day goal by 1992 in 
the synthetic fuels bill, this is the first 
and essential step toward doing it. 


If you do not want to do that, then do 
not take this step. But if you do, you have 
got to take a big step an expensive step 
which does involve some risk. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
commend the distinguished floor leaders 
of this legislation on both sides of the 
aisle for the position they have taken 
and the logical approach that they have 
suggested to this problem. 


The debate in the last few minutes has 
demonstrated, in my judgment, what the 
major problem is with the United States 
achieving energy self-sufficiency and try- 
ing to develop the infrastructure in this 
country to convert the energy resources 
that we have in great abundance to the 
kind of energy that we need to operate 
our powerplants, to operate our automo- 
biles, and all of the other things for 
which we need energy. This debate has 
centered on the economic viability here 
in 1981 of a particular process. That is 
the problem with which we are con- 
fronted. 

We are talking about projects that take 
years to bring into fruition through re- 
search and development, engineering and 
design, and construction. How can any- 
body say here today what the economic 
viability is of this kind of a project? If 
we are to depend in every project on 
whether we can say with some kind of 
certainty at this time that the product of 
those projects will be viable economically 
in the world or domestic markets at a 
given period of time, then we are not 
going to have any synthetic fuels pro- 
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gram or any other significant long-range 
energy development within our country. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes, I yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is mak- 
ing a very, very good point. But what 
bothers this Senator very much is that 
here we have a situation where Uncle 
Sugar—the taxpayer—puts up every- 
thing. How much does this private con- 
tractor put up? Very, very little until 
1985. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The sum of $90 
million. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Very minimal, while 
the Federal Government puts all the 
money in and takes all the risk. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The Senator has 
made his statement and I will respond to 
that in just a moment. 

The question in the future is not neces- 
sarily going to be whether we can get oil 
at $20 a barrel or $30 a barrel or $50 a 
barrel or $100 a barrel. The question that 
has tied up the security of this country 
in the future is whether we are going to 
get any oil at all and from what source. 

That is why we need the capability in 
this country to convert the energy re- 
sources that we have in abundant supply 
to meet the needs that could develop 
tonight, tomorrow morning, 5 years from 
now, 10 years from now, 20 years from 
now, or 50 years from now, when the oil 
supplies of our country are depleted and 
when oil supplies of other countries are 
not available to us. 

That is why the security of the Nation 
is tied up in what we do now to develop 
alternatives to oil. It will not be available 
to us at any price and that is why we 
have to have a resource that we can use. 

As to this particular project, the two 
private companies that make up the pri- 
vate partnership are committing, up to 
this point, $45 million apiece. For one of 
them, that is 50 percent of its 1980 earn- 
ings; for another, it is 80 percent of its 
1980 earnings. 

You cannot expect, as the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana has 
eloquently and correctly said, private in- 
dustry to take both the economic and 
the technological gambles in this kind of 
an expensive, long-term project. What 
we are trying to do here is to get the 
project past that initial phase so that a 
determination can be made as to which 
direction we shall go in its final financ- 
ing. 

The companies tell me they have ex- 
plored the private financial markets 
about participation in this project. Some 
12 companies are being checked out and 
6 investment companies have been con- 
sulted. There is potential interest, once 
this first phase is accomplished, in get- 
ting additional partners and additional 
private capital in seeing this through. 

A great deal has been made about the 
size of this particular plant. As the dis- 
tinguished Senators from Louisiana and 
Idaho have indicated, this is not a pilot 
plant. This is not a plant to determine 
whether or not the technology works. We 
know this process will make from coal a 
clean-burning liquid ruel and a clean- 
burning solid fuel. No doubt about that. 
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What we do not know is whether or 
not everything will work, when you step 
up the size to one which will be large 
enough to be commercialiy viable. The 
plant is designed to use the largest com- 
ponents that are now available, to put 
them together in the proper chain in 
which they have not yet all functioned 
together, and see whether or not they 
will work under the pressure of day-to- 
day operations, converting 6,000 tons of 
coal into 20,000 barrels of energy. That 
is what this is al] about. 

Now, why did they go to 6,000 tons? 
In the first place, it was DOE who sug- 
gested it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator answer one more question 
on the point I raised about the private 
contribution? Is it not true that to date 
these two private firms making up ICRC 
have made no real cash payment and 
that when they do make a cash payment 
it will be in the year subsequent to the 
contribution of the site to the U.S. Goy- 
ernment? That will probably be 1985; 
and that when they do make the contri- 
bution, as the Senator says, it will be $45 
million each, which is 2 percent of what 
the Federal Government has to risk and 
put in altogether? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Of the total 
amount up to that point. As I understand 
it, the firms have already spent in the 
neighborhood of some $6 million. The 
State of Kentucky has committed some 
$30 million. The State of Kentucky is a 
partner in this. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Well, it has been 
committed. They have not expended it 
yet. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. You cannot spend 
it until it is time to spend it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I understand that. 
But we are appropriating the money now. 

Mr, HUDDLESTON. It will be spent 
as the project progresses and at the 
proper time to spend it. There is no sense 
in spending money before it is needed, 
is there? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Well, I am just try- 
ing to make a point here that the Federal 
Government—the taxpayers—is putting 
in the lion’s share of the money and 
putting it in up front. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. And that is the 
only way for this kind of a project if we 
are going to have one. That is why the 
Federal Government is involved in the 
first place. 

The additional volume of production 
was determined to be necessary and de- 
sirable in order, first of all, to demon- 
strate—and, again, we are demonstrating 
in that we are not having a pilot proj- 
ect—to demonstrate the technology, 
demonstrate the equipment, demonstrate 
the environmental feasibility, and to 
produce a sufficient amount for sufficient 
revenue. 


A significant thing about this plant 
which has not been mentioned—the 
question brought up was whether we 
need solid fuel or liquid fuel—is the flex- 
ibility of it. It can produce 90-percent 
solid and 10-percent liquid, if that is 
what the market is asking for, or it can 
switch over and produce 85-percent 
liquid and 15-percent solid, if the market 
demands that. So, it has that capability. 
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This will facilitate the switching from 
oil, the elimination of using oil for pro- 
ducing electric power to that resource 
that we have in an abundant supply, 
coal, as no other thing that we can do 
will facilitate that. 

Mr. President, it has been a while since 
we have had long gas lines. 

Though we are left with painful eco- 
nomic adjustments to make, the shock 
is finally wearing off high oil prices, and 
some prices are actually starting to come 
down a little. In short, many of the more 
obvious and direct manifestations of the 
energy crisis have left us temporarily. 

But, before we declare an end to the 
energy crisis—before we abandon our 
commitment to the development of al- 
ternate fuel sources—let us take a look 
at what has happened to us over the 
last 8 years. 

The world price of oil rose from less 
than $3 per barrel to more than $12 per 
barrel in 1974, and to more than $30 per 
barrel in 1980. 

The U.S. oil import bill increased from 
$8.2 billion in 1973 to $80 billion annu- 
ally by 1980. 

The Producer Price Index (PPI) for 
fuels and lubricants rose at an annual 
average rate of 23.1 percent—more than 
double the rate of all producer prices. 

Twice in the last 8 years we suffered 
oil supply interruptions that coincided 
with substantial deterioration of our 
economy—inflation, unemployment, de- 
cline in economic growth. 

Time and time again over the last 8 
years we have seen just how vulnerable 
our economy and our national security 
are to arbitrary price increases and sup- 
ply interruptions. 

We are still vulnerable—to the tune of 
5 million barrels of oil a day and $100 
billion a year. 

We would be living in a fool's paradise 
to believe that price increases and supply 
reductions are all behind us. They have 
happened before, and given the volatile 
conditions in the Middle East, we must 
be prepared to deal with them in the fu- 
ture. 

A sustained supply interruption or oil 
price increase of any magnitude at all 
could have a devastating effect on this 
country, not to mention the world. All 
the efforts we have put into cutting the 
Federal budget and reducing taxes; all 
our efforts to beef up our national secu- 
rity—all could go for naught if we per- 
mit our dependence on foreign oil to con- 
tinue. 

This is why it is imperative that we do 
not abandon the development of a strong 
synthetic fuels program in this country. 
And the SRC-I project is a vital step in 
our attempts to establish this industry 
and to develop technologies that can use 
Eastern high sulfur coal in an environ- 
mentally acceptable manner. 

The SRC-I project is a joint venture 
of the Department of Energy, the State 
of Kentucky, and the International Coal 
Refining Co., which is currently made up 
of Wheelabrator-Frye, Inc. and Air 
Products & Chemicals, Inc. Both private- 
sector companies have put up substantial 
sums of money for moderate-size corpo- 
rations under their cost-sharing agree- 
ment with the Department of Energy— 
80 percent of 1980 earnings for Wheel- 
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abrator-Frye, Inc., and 50 percent of 
1980 earnings for Air Products and 
Chemicals, Inc. 

They have agreed to forgo fees for en- 
gineering services done by their subsidi- 
aries under the contract, have agreed to 
buy out the plant at its full fair market 
value after the technology has been dem- 
onstrated, and have agreed to forgo 85 
percent of the royalties from the con- 
struction of future SRC plants until the 
Government has received back its 
investment in the development of SRC 
technology and the construction of this 
demonstration plant. Following that, 
royalties will be split 50/50 until the 
Government receives back 24 times its 
investment. 

This project very clearly has the com- 
mitment of senior management of these 
companies. Their involvement greatly 
increases the chances of success of the 
project. Both companies consider the 
project to be their best chance to get 
into the synthetic fuels business and are 
doing what it takes to make the project 
a, success. 

Furthermore, the SRC-I technology is 
unique. Unlike ordinary liquefaction 
technologies that repeatedly recycle coal 
in a single stage with a high penalty in 
energy efficiency, SRC-I keeps the resi- 
dence time in the solvent stage at a mini- 
mum. As soon as the processing of coal 
has proceeded to the point where the ash, 
heavy metals, and sulfur settle out, the 
product is removed. At this point it is 
suitable either as a clean boiler fuel or 
as & feedstock for the second stage of 
the SRC-I process. This stage functions 
as a coal refinery and can be operated 
to produce any of the products that can 
be produced from an oil refinery, rang- 
ing from coke, to boiler fuels, to refinery 
feedstocks. 
` Therefore, with SRC-I it will not be 
necessary to try to guess the market for 
boiler or transportation fuels several 
years ahead of time when the synthetic 
fuels plant is designed. Rather with 
SRC-I, it will be possible to make sea- 
sonal or marketplace product line ad- 
justments just as is done in the refining 
industry of today. 

It is pretty clear that this project will 
not be able to go forward under the Syn- 
thetic Fuels Corporation as currently 
constituted. Further legislative action 
will be necessary to effect the transfer 
that has been proposed by the adminis- 
tration. In light of this, I urge my col- 
leagues to support the Senate committee 
and the House in providing $135 million 
for this project, which will allow the de- 
tailed design of this project to be com- 
pleted. 

Knowledge gained from such detailed 
design work and cost estimates can be 
applied to other projects, allowing for 
oe development of all synthetic 

uels. 

On the other hand, to kill this project 
now would be tantamount to tossing 
away 20 years of research and develop- 
ment. 

It would signal a willingness to sur- 
render yet another important techno- 
logical area to foreign competition. At 
present, only the Germans and South 
Africans have commercial scale syn- 
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thetic fuels technologies, but other coun- 
tries, including the Soviet Union and 
Japan, have recently announced stepped- 
up synthetic fuels research programs. 

And, to let this project die would cast 
serious doubt on our country's commit- 
ment to energy independence. 

I do not pretend that this one demon- 
stration project can solve this Nation's 
energy problems, but I do contend that 
it is an important part of the solution. 

The products from SRC-I will be 
American products. The energy will 
come from America's most abundant re- 
source—coal. We will be in control of the 
price of SRC-I. SRC-I products can help 
put a cap on foreign oil prices. And, by 
allowing the project to move forward, we 
can help put an end to the foreign domi- 
nation of the energy marketplace. 

The money we are talking about to 
fund this project is miniscule compared 
to the $100 billion a year we send over- 
seas for oil and compared to the benefits 
we can expect from it. 

Mr. President, I urge the Members of 
the Senate to take into account the study 
and the effort that has been made by the 
committee, by the chairman of the com- 
mittee and the ranking minority mem- 
ber. They have considered this project 
and have made a determination that it 
is in the best interest of the country and 
that the expense to the Government is 
justified: If we are ever going to have 
self-sufficiency and meet our very ele- 
mental needs, our very basic needs, we 
have to get on with this problem of de- 
veloping the necessary infrastructure for 
a synthetic fuels program. We cannot be 
too concerned about the economic viabil- 
ity at any one point in time, if the major 
problem is going to be supply, as I be- 
lieve it is, rather than the cost of the 
energy in the future. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, would 
my good friend from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Kentucky, of course, is extremely knowl- 
edgeable on this matter, and has studied 
it for a long, long time. Senator FORD, as 
Governor, had a great deal to do with 
this project and has spent a great deal 
of time studying it. Senator HUDDLE- 
STON is an expert on it. 

I would like to ask the distinguished 
Senator, Senator HUDDLESTON, if he 
would enlighten me on one point. I 
thought he gave the impression that 
there was an option to provide more 
liquid fuel if that seemed to be the most 
promising and useful way to go rather 
than produce a product which is 51-per- 
cent solid or maybe even two-thirds 
solid. It that the Senator's point? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. That is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. As I understand the 
key to the product slate flexibility is 
what they call two-step liquefaction 
process. That involves the SRC process 
unit which yields mostly a molten solid 
and then an expanded bed catalytic hy- 
drocracking unit which converts one- 
third to two-thirds of the molten solid 
into liquids and solids. The key to a high- 
er percentage is the hydrocracker. How- 
ever, as I understand it, the 60-ton-per- 
day pilot plant in operation at Wilson- 
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ville, Ala, only began break in runs 
on this type of unit in May. Therefore, 
we have no idea how that unit, the 
hydrocracker, will perform. It is criti- 
cal to the assertion of the SRC-I, can 
the process yield a good percentage of 
liquids? It is still speculative whether 
or not we wil be able to get greater 
than, say, 49-percent liquid in this proc- 
ess. Is that correct or not? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. It has been dem- 
onstrated at the pilot plant in Fort Lewis, 
Wash., for several years and is in lim- 
ited use in commercial applications here 
and abroad. The SRC-I process builds on 
this experience to increase the product 
slate flexibility. It is a process that pro- 
duces both liquid and solid. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Well, it has been 
demonstrated, but it only began break-in 
runs in May and we do not know how 
well that will work. It is still speculative 
as to whether the hydrocrocker will work 
as efficiently as the distinguished Sena- 
tor indicated it might. We hope it will. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. We hope it will, 
and, as has been pointed out, it has in 
other applications, but not at this scale. 
All of this is speculative to some extent 
or we would not be here arguing about 
it now. We would be operating it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Can I ask the Sena- 
tor, how many years' money will be re- 
quired to fund this project? Will ICRE 
keep coming back for more money? Is 
it something we can expect next year 
and the year after, for years to come? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Our information 
is that the $135 million that is here will 
complete the engineering and design. At 
that point, the decision will have to be 
made as to whether we go to the Synfuels 
Corporation, which would take it out of 
the budget process, or whether or not 
there is sufficient private interest to carry 
in the private sector. I do not think we 
can say now what the future might hold. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. FORD. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire, Senator Rup- 
MAN, wanted to make some remarks in 
opposition to the amendment of Senator 
Proxmire and Senator NICKLES. I believe 
he had to leave the Chamber momen- 
tarily. 

Mr. President, there have been very 
eloquent arguments both ways. I com- 
mend the chairman and the ranking mi- 
nority member, Senator McCruRE and 
Senator Jounston, for their defense of 
the position of the committee and the in- 
formation which both of them gave con- 
cerning entrance into this field. My col- 
league, Senator HUDDLESTON, is well 
versed and has long struggled in this ` 
field of work in an arena which will help 
to give this country energy independence. 

My good friend, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, has called this a 
sweet deal or a loser. 

Well, you cannot have both. There is 
no way to have both. 

They say that one-tenth of the plant 
is all we need. Well, we have two pilot 
plants going now, and, yes, there are 
always experiments, there is always 
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moving on. That is why we have pilot 
plants and that is why we move to the 
demonstration to see that out in the 
real world, taking it out of the labora- 
tory stage and going to the real world, 
we see if it works, and we hope that it 
does. 

We are talking about the expense of 
the plant. There is not a private com- 
pany in the country that can handle it 
alone. It is doubtful that there are sev- 
eral private companies that can go on 
their own on one plant and operate it; 
yes, perhaps three or four big oil com- 


es. 

This is the only solvent refined proc- 
ess left. We jerked the rug out from un- 
der Japan and Germany on SRC-II. We 
curtailed Baytown. We have done all 
these things to put down the ability of 
this country to have its own energy 
policy. 

We are talking today about the prob- 
lems in the Mideast. One “of the prob- 
lems with the Mideast is energy be- 
cause we are so dependent on that area. 

We talk about the $4.5 billion that 
this plant, roughly, will cost, but over a 
5-year period. Those who are against it 
always raise the cost. It never fails when 
you try to defend ¿hat that you do the 
best you can with facts. 

The facts are, as the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana said, that the 
plant will cost $1.772 billion. The $4.574 
billion that the opponents of this proj- 
ect talk about are grossly misrepresent- 
ing SBC-I's price tag for the Federal 
Government. The larger number con- 
siders the total gross cost of the project, 
including several years of operating ex- 
penses without giving any consideration 
to the billions of plant revenue, and I 
underscore billions. 

The vast majority of the $4.5 billion 
will not come from Federal Government 
financing. 

Let me repeat that: The vast majority 
of the financing of this plant will not 
come from Federal financing. That, I 
think, flies in the face of some of the 
criticism. 

I think our estimates are just as good 
as CBO's, OMB's, or anybody else's, or 
Roger LeGassie’s. Our estimates show 
that there will be a $400 million profit 
that the Government will make in this 
plant, if it works, and we certainly hope 
it works. You ought to want it to work. 

The private partners are putting in 
large sums, given their size. 

I want to say one other thing. This is 
a project that does not have a major oil 
company in it. It is trying to get along on 
its own. That may be one of the reasons 
this project is having a lot of trouble, be- 
cause there is no major oil company in- 
volved. Sure, they are major companies 
compared to what? These are small 
companies compared to major oil com- 
panies. 

Here is a State not asking for any 
Federal dollars but is putting up $66 mil- 
lion trying to find new sources of energy. 
The Commonwealth of Kentucky has 
committed $30 million in front money 
for this operation, and I believe the fig- 
ure is over $5 million for the purchase of 
the land where this plant will be built. 
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When we look at the total contribu- 
tions of the three partners, it will be, in 
my judgment, in excess of $150 million, 

Then we have a contract that says at 
the end of the demonstration period, 
when the plant is up and operating, the 
Federal Government is not going to give 
it away. The Federal Government is not 
going to give it away. The private part- 
ners must pay the then—not today’s, but 
the then—current economic value of the 
project to receive it from the Federal 
Government. There is a price tag on that 
of approximately $700 million. 

And there are royalty payments. The 
SRC technology will go to the Federal 
Government until the Government has 
received its entire investment, including 
its research and development expenses, 
dating back to the early 1960’s. It is go- 
ing to be a retroactive payment. 

Then, after all that is paid, royalties 
will be split 50-50 until the Federal Gov- 
ernment has received 2% times its in- 
vestment. I can say to those who oppose 
this amendment, they will even have to 
agree that that is a better deal than 
most given—if it works. If it works. 
Therefore, Mr. President, the Govern- 
ment can make a profit on this project 

There is something else here that I 
think we ought to think about. I see 
everybody running upstairs and getting 
information and coming back down. I 
know whom they are getting it from. I 
know where the opponents are coming 
from. Iam surprised at the support some 
of my conservative colleagues are giving 
them. 

There are major defense implications 
to the failure—I am talking about ma- 
jor defense implications—to the failure 
to put an emphasis on developing syn- 
thetic fuels. In many ways, the SRC 
project is a defense project for this 
country. It can produce fuels to be used 
in our military equipment. Think about 
that: It can produce fuels to be used in 
our military equipment. Unlike other 
synthetic fuel plants, it can produce 
coke, which is getting into short supply 
and is used in production of aluminum 
used in our ships, our air weapons, and 
our land-based military equipment. So 
it can be used in defense and it can be 
said that it is a defense project. 

Mr. President, we talk about going to 
the Synfuels Corporation. The way this 
administration is going, there will not 
be one left to go to. They have a little 
bit of money there now, with 64 applica- 
tions for commercial operations. Some 
are still in the pilot stage with commer- 
cial implications. So where do we go? 
Send them to the Synfuels Corporation 
and you know they will not be funded. 

Why do not taxpayers have a stake in 
the defense of this country? We pay for 
airplanes and ships, but if we do not have 
the fuel to run them, they are not going 
to be of much use to us. We are trying 
to store now in SPR, but how well are 
we doing? Not too well. I admit that 
this administration is doing better than 
we had anticipated and better than they 
had anticipated. But where are we go- 
ing? We sent the synfuels bill to the 
House twice. How did it come back to 
us, finally? Defense Production Act. We 
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are talking about the defense of this 
country. 

We are slowly but surely closing every 
option we have in the synfuels for en- 
ergy independence. We continue to cut 
it off and cut it off and cut it off. 

Why, today, every time the OPEC 
countries raise the price of a barrel of 
oil $1, it costs this country $6 billion. 
They are getting ready to raise it $2, 
have already announced they are going 
to raise it $2. That is a $12 billion cost 
to the consumers of this country. So we 
are talking about $1.5 billion for this 
project while OPEC countries raise their 
price per barrel and cost us billions and 
billions more. 

Mr. President, I sure would like to 
spend a little of that in this country to 
use our own resources, to develop our 
own energy for our needs instead of 
closing it off and saying, no, we do not 
want to take a chance. This country 
would not be here today if we had not 
taken a chance. We probably would not 
have won World War II if Roosevelt had 
not said, “We have to have synthetic 
rubber and do it in 12 months.” He took 
private enterprise and Federal dollars 
and put them together and now we ride 
on synthetic rubber tires. 

All we are saying now is, to be energy 
self-sufficient, we have private enter- 
prise as the manager and a funder and 
the Federal Government as an overseer 
and a funder, and we want to start 
synthetic fuels. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that big 
oil is not all foolish. They are not dumb. 
Conoco was not a fight over how much 
oil they had. Thirty billion dollars was 
developed by various interests in financ- 
ing ability to buy Conoco. Think about 
what they had. Was it oil they had? 
No, It is the second largest owner of 
coal reserves in this country. So big oil 
is trying to push out little fellows who 
have a good idea, and have a good sys- 
tem, have been working on it for years, 
and, all of a sudden, it looks like it is 
going to be good and here comes big oil 
cutting them off at the knees. It is about 
time we said to the little fellows, “The 
Government will help you, also.” 

Now, Mr. President, we are talking 
about dollars, funding, and that is the 
only argument, the only argument that 
makes it better. The only argument is 
dollars and who is going to have to do 
it. We know the suggestion, go to the 
private market and do it. You and I 
know it is not going to happen. 

So, Mr. President, I am disappointed 
in those who try to defeat a proposal 
that looks good and has been piloted 
to death in pilot projects, and keep clos- 
ing all our options. One of these days 
we are going to look up and see, with 
20-20 hindsight, that we should have 
done something about this. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield? 

Mr. FORD. I am happy to yield to my 
colleague from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I hesitate to inter- 
rupt, but you speak of 20-20 hindsight; 
is that correct? 

Mr. FORD. That is correct. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. We in this country 
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are guilty, on the types of projects that 
are being considered, SRC-I today, of 
what I think is a tragedy in American 
life, Mr. President. That is, we act after 
the fact, not before the fact. We have 
always done this in matters which ad- 
dress sufficient supply of petroleum 
products or alternates to petroleum 
products in the United States of Amer- 
ica. Does my colleague agree? 

Mr. FORD. Yes, sir, Mr. President. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, we act 
after the fact instead of before the fact, 
and we have had the opportunity over 
and over again to gird ourselves with the 
alternatives. Is that correct? 

Mr. FORD. That is correct. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I speak of the alter- 
natives with which to take care of the 
energy requirements of our economy. Al- 
though in a recessionary period at the 
present time, the economy of the United 
States, must continue to grow—in popu- 
lation, and in improving the mobility of 
people and products moving from fac- 
tory, field, and mine. 

To accomplish this the Congress must 
continue its work in developing legisla- 
tion to produce alternative energy from 
coal. To achieve efficient development 
and production of synthetic fuels further 
improvements of coal-dependent tech- 
nologies wil be required: Government 
should participate in such efforts by as- 
suring not only research, but develop- 
ment and demonstration funds are 
available for adequate comparison of ex- 
pensive coal liquid and gas processes. 
Government should participate in such 
efforts by encouraging all competing 
energy market forces, not just a segment 
of the market, to pursue commercializa- 
tion of new and improved technology. 
Recognizing these values, the solvent re- 
fined coal project should receive the 
Senate’s full support. 

These values were also incorporated in 
the Synthetic Liquid Fuels Act of 1944 
signed by Franklin D. Roosevelt on April 
5th of that year, authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, through the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines, to develop new tech- 
nologies to produce methanol, ethanol, 
and other liquid fuels from coal, oil-shale 
and agricultural products. 

In 1947, a memorandum circulated 
within the Interior Department which 
foresaw 5 years later a federally sub- 
sidized synthetic fuels industry able to 
produce 2 million barrels of oil—84 mil- 
lion gallons of gasoline—a day. 


In 1949, the Bureau of Mines managed 
two synthetic fuel plants in Missouri 
which turned coal into an assortment of 
petroleum products including gasoline 
for vehicles and diesel fuel for railroad 
engines. The cost of such production, 
said the Government experts, was 3 to 4 
cents higher per gallon than the same 
product made from crude oil. The New 
York Times reported that— 

The United States is on the threshold of 
a profound chemical revolution. The next 
ten years will see the rise of a massive new 
industry which will free us from dependence 
on foreign sources of oll. 


So at that time the Federal Govern- 
ment conducted a substantial synfuel 
program which the Truman administra- 
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tion considered to be nearly commer- 
cially feasible. 

In 1955, a decision was made by the 
administration to eliminate all Govern- 
ment involvement in development of coal 
gasification, oil shale, and other alterna- 
tive energy projects. Then President 
Dwight Eisenhower ordered the program 
ended on the assumption that, if needed, 
private industry would anticipate and 
correctly respond to insure that the Na- 
tion had adequate fuel supplies. The 
events during the past decade show this 
was not to be the case. If we had con- 
tinued the Government support for syn- 
thetic fuels initiated in the early forties, 
we would have domestic commercial pro- 
duction of the fuels today. 

This realization led in 1979 to a De- 
partment of Energy budget of $600 mil- 
lion to develop synthetic fossil fuels and 
finally to the creation and passage of 
the Energy Security Act of 1980 (Public 
Law 96-294) under the Carter adminis- 
tration which authorized $20 billion in 
subsidies and loan guarantees during the 
next 4 years to companies producing syn- 
fuels. An additional $68 billion was to be 
available through 1992. Private industry 
indicated a willingness to invest billions 
more, expand their research and devel- 
opment programs, and plan scores of 
huge projects to liquefy and gasify coal. 

The Reagan administration has now 
apparently retreated from that $88 bil- 
lion program like their predecessors in 
the fifties, initiating major problems for 
the fledgling synfuels industry. The likely 
result will be a smaller synfuels industry 
with fewer companies and less Federal 
money involved. 

If we do nothing to encourage alterna- 
tive fuels production, and the threat of 
disruption of oil imports again becomes 
a reality, the administration should be 
held responsible for slowing development 
of alternate forms of energy. 

Commitment to a vital synthetic fuels 
industry will be demonstrated only when 
the administration actively becomes in- 
volved in insuring that the Synthetic 
Fuels Corporation carries out its man- 
date. Commitment will be demonstrated 
when top White House energy advisers, 
the Chairman of the Synthetic Fuels 
Corporation, and the Secretaries of De- 
fense and Energy publicly state and act 
to create a positive political, financial, 
and environmental climate for synthetic 
fuels development. 

Commitment will be demonstrated 
when those involved with Federal budget 
activities surrounding alternative fuels 
admit that the funding provisions of the 
Energy Security Act of 1980 will for the 
most part take the form of Federal loan 
and price guarantees. In all likelihood 
this type of assistance will never result 
in actual Federal outlay, but will give the 
proper incentives for private develop- 
ment. We must not take a step backward 
again in our national commitment to 
synthetic fuels. The money spent on 
these efforts are investments in our 
future. 


They are, in fact, of equal importance 
and must interlock with our defense 
spending for national security purposes. 
If synfuel development had been per- 
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mitted to reach its commercial potential 
in the fifties, much of the international 
tension being experienced today in the 
Mideast would have been negated. 

Alternative fuel sources must be de- 
veloped because supply disruptions are 
always possible. Methanol as an auto- 
mobile fuel should be encouraged to off- 
set the enormous energy requirements for 
processing synthetic crude to the stage 
where it can be refined into gasoline or 
diesel fuel. Promotion of this fuel source 
would also significantly reduce the 
demand for conventional petroleum- 
based fuel. 

Reserves of conventionally produced 
oil and natural gas will not last forever. 
Bilions of dollars must be invested in 
developing tar sands, shale oil, coal, 
alcohol, and hydrogen. 

The risk of successful synthetic fuels 
projects must be taken many times by 
government and private industry who 
will together, as a nation, reap the eco- 
nomic benefit of such a risk. The legis- 
lative and executive branches of our Gov- 
ernment must set specific, mandatory 
long-range synthetic fuel objectives and 
then stick by them. To make the judg- 
ment not to continue with alternative 
fuels in this decade would be to see, once 
again, history adversely repeat itself. 

It matters not what State is involved. 
I should like to speak for West Virginia 
always. I do not do that today. Senator 
Forp speaks for the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky, as he should and as does his 
colleague Senator HUDDLESTON. But they 
and others forget for the moment in this 
debate, the sectionalism of the country, 
the regionalism of the country. By and 
large, what we do for one specific spot, 
if what is being done there is done for 
America, will benefit every part of this 
country. 

The Senators from Oklahoma, Wis- 
consin, and others say, “Let's go back to 
doing business as usual." You cannot go 
back to doing business as usual in the 
United States of America, from the 
standpoint of the alternatives to the fuel 
supplies from unstable and, in most in- 
stances, unfriendly countries. 

Here, within America, once again we 
are challenged with a vote in the Sen- 
ate to be realistic, to be practical—in a 
sense, if you want to call it that, to be 
visionary. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I say to the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia that he is correct; that we find that 
we are beginning to close our options, 
because at this particular time we are 
dependent on others and cannot do it 
for ourselves. That is not the way this 
country was built. We are dependent on 
others. We do not have a free oil mar- 
ket. Do Senators know why? We do not 
set the price. Therefore, we do not have 
a free market. Others are setting it. 

Here we are debating something that 
those who are attempting to kill this 
legislation said they would provide since 
back in the 1940's. But have they? No. 

So the extremes on both sides, right 
to left, are coming down now to say, 
"No, you can't do it and should not do 
it"—the extremes on both sides. 
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Mr. President, I hope that my col- 
leagues, sincere as they are, can under- 
stand that this is a promising program 
that can lead us into the field of energy 
self-sufficiency, a field that can be used 
for the defense of this country, to be used 
in the machinery that we may need at 
some point. We hope and pray we do not. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kentucky yield for a 
couple of questions? 

Mr. FORD. A couple. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I ask the distin- 
guished Senator about the possibility of 
future funding, and I am referring to the 
design completion. The reason I ask that 
is that the data I have here indicate 
that much of the design will not be fin- 
ished until fiscal year 1983. 

For example, Solvent Refined Coal 
unit, SRC, early fiscal year 1983. 

Mr. FORD. Is that SRC-I or SRC-II? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. SRC-I. 

Gas systems, fiscal year 1982, early fis- 
cal year 1983. Cryogenic systems, fiscal 
year 1983. Coke-liquids, fiscal year 1982, 
early fiscal year 1983. Utilities and off- 
site, fiscal year 1983. 

Much of these processes, as the Sena- 
tor can see, are not expected to be fin- 
ished until the next fiscal year at the 
earliest. My question is, will the $135 mil- 
lion take care of all of that, or will it be 
necessary for the Senate to provide more 
next year? 

Mr. FORD. The Senator should under- 
stand that it is up to the will of Congress 
if we go further and that funding that is 
necessary now will take us to the point, 
as I understand it, where if we are com- 
mitted then, we will have a schedule; and 
the $135 million will give us the ability 
to make the designs, the necessary com- 
mitments, so that a schedule of construc- 
tion can be formulated. We are talking 
about $135 million, and once that com- 
mitment is made, as the funds are 
needed, it will have to be spent. 

Let me say this to the Senator: I agree 
that an effort should be made—and I 
believe there is an effort to be made—by 
these two private operators to get as 
many outside partners as they can. I 
think there has been testimony—and I 
am sure the Senator from Wisconsin is 
aware of it—that Lehman Bros. is at- 
tempting to put the package together, 
and they are doing the best they can to 
get the job done. As long as we keep 
them on a yo-yo here, as we have been 
for some time, it is very difficult for them 
to get anybody to say yes or no to them 
out there, because the funding is at the 
point that I doubt seriously if any group 
of companies in this country, unless they 
turn everything inward, into one project, 
can get anything done. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The reason I asked 
the question is that there is a very dis- 
turbing article from inside DOE dated 
August 7, after the House passed the 
appropriation, which says: 

With FY-82 funding of $135 million all but 
certain for the SRC-I pilot plant, project 
sponsors are now turning their attention to- 
ward FY-83—and they are not at all en- 


&mored with the prospects. What those of- 
ficials who run the solvent-refined coal solids 


demonstration project (SRC-I) see is a 
funding battle as tough, and most likely 
tougher, than the one waged to secure FY- 
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82 money. Said one official close to the proj- 
ect, “There is a realization that the odds are 
against us being funded [in FY-83] in the 
current environment. The chances are that 
we won't be funded." 

The official went on to emphasize, however, 
that just because project officials realize the 
huge odds against them does not mean they 
don't intend to push for FY-83 money. Com- 
mented the official, “The odds were against 
us this year, too. I hate like hell for people 
to think we are going to quit. We intend to 
push for more funds." 

The official added that the funding strug- 
gle could have a beneficial effect on the 
management of the project. The funding 
problems, said the project official, have “put 
the fear of God" in those who manage the 
project to manage it right and keep the costs 
on budget. 


That is why I am concerned about 
that: I wonder whether we should con- 
sider that even if we go ahead with this 
project and defeat the amendment that 
the Senator from Oklahoma and I have 
offered, we would be faced with further 
appropriations next year, and we might 
lose the $135 million we put in. 

Mr. FORD. Not necessarily. The Sena- 
tor is aware that under Gramm-Latta, in 
the reconciliation, the funding is over, 
and you have to come back for new au- 
thorizations if it is not spent in 1982. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, How does it apply? 

Mr. FORD. Gramm-Latta sets the end 
of funding. SRC-I is authorized only 
through fiscal 1982, and that is under the 
Gramm-Latta reconciliation. 

In fiscal 1982 it has to be reauthorized 
again, under Gramm-Latta, and it has 
to go through two committees. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The problem I have 
is that if it is not authorized further, 
would the dollars we had spent on SRC- 
I be worth anything, without going for 
more appropriations? 

Mr. FORD. I think it is. There are no 
additional dollars. You are just asking 
to kill the project. The deferral did not 
kill the $135 million. If the Senator re- 
eR they are going to put it someplace 
else. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. One of the reasons I 
am offering this amendment is my con- 
cern with the fact that the company it- 
self is putting in a very modest amount 
compared to what the Federal Govern- 
ment is committing. No one has rebutted 
this argument. 

I say especially because I have an arti- 
cle here from Newman, Ky., from the 
Evansville Courier Journal which quotes 
a Mr. Peacock, who is the vice president 
of ICRC as making the following state- 
ment: 

Peacock said he suggested increasing the 
private investment—from $90 million to $180 
million—at a recent board meeting. “They 
laughed at me," he recalled. 

Undaunted, Peacock said even a more 
modest 50 percent hike probably would send 
& positive signal to the Reaganites. 

"It would do two things," he explained. "Tt 
would show the level of our commitment, 


and it would be the free market responding 
to changing conditions." 


If that kind of action should be taken 
by the company I think it would produce 
& much better feeling on the part of 
Members of Congress that the company 
has faith in this project, that they are 
Mem. to put more up-front money 
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Mr. FORD. I just told the Senator I 
thought that the two participants are in 
the process now of making every effort to 
find additional support and, of course, 
if we do not give them an opportunity it 
will not make any difference anyhow. 

I can get the actual information as to 
who attempted to put the package to- 
gether for them and who is trying to 
make this sale as it relates to the project. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The other point I 
wish to make, concerns a point the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky made that these are 
not very large companies, not like Exxon. 
That is true. They are also not mom and 
pop industries. 

Wheelabrator-Frye, a New Hampshire- 
based outfit, but operating also in Ken- 
tucky, is ranked 255th in the 1980 
Fortune 500 list of companies with total 
assets of $1.9 billion, That would be very 
big in Wisconsin. 

Air Products and Chemicals was 
ranked 242d with assets of $1.75 billion. 

Each of those companies is reluctant 
to spend more than $45 million on SRC. 

Wheelabrator-Frye spent $646 million 
to acquire Pullman-Kellogg in 1980. In 
fact, in commenting on the high acqui- 
sition cost the vice president of Wheela- 
brator-Frye was quoted as saying: 

When the stakes are that high you do not 
want to lose everything by trying to cheap it 
out. You have to let the meter run. 


If the SRC-I is so important to ICRC, 
it is hard to understand why they have 
turned the meter off in this case. 

Furthermore, the stated $90 million 
contribution of ICRC is a paper commit- 
ment. The partners comprising ICRC re- 
ceived $7 million cash credit for work 
contracted out to affiliates. 

Air Products and Chemicals received 
$2 million cash for its data and informa- 
tion gained in the previous liquefaction 
research. 

ICRC received cash credits acquiring 
land for the site. 

ICRC was not required to make cash 
oe until it received full credit for 
costs. 

So ICRC contributed no cash. These 
companies contributed no cash to SRC-I 
project to date. 

That was documented in a letter that 
I wrote and submitted to the Department 
of Energy. 

Mr. FORD. The Senator was asking 
me a question? I am sorry. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I was making a 
statement. 

I say if the distinguished Senator from 
OR wishes to make a comment, 

e. 

Mr. FORD. I do not know. I think the 
Senator might say that before the op- 
eration of the demonstration plant be- 
gins Wheelabrator-Frye will have con- 
tributed equivalent of 80 percent of its 
1980 earnings and Air Products and 
Chemicals will have contributed 50 per- 
cent of its earnings. I think that is dig- 
ging down pretty deep. I doubt seriously 
one would find any other company that 
would do that. Even though the Senator 
claims they are large, they are small in 
what is needed here. 


But when they commit 80 percent of 
their profits and 50 percent of their 
profits, that is pretty good. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. That is 80 percent 
and 50 percent of their profits for 1 year. 

When we are talking about an acquisi- 
tion and enormous venture of this kind 
that would involve billions of dollars and 
would certainly be worth as much as 
Pullman-Kellogg for which they spent 
$646 million, that $45 million is not quite 
as big. 

Mr. FORD. In answer to the Senator's 
question—he talks about how big they 
are, how many dollars they have, why 
can they not do it themselves—the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin for one should know 
very well there is not enough money in 
those two companies to make it work and 
they are going to have to need help from 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think the Senator 
is right, and I agree with that. I think 
they should do a little more. 

Mr. FORD. Second, I might add that I 
hope they can. I hope they can find some 
more money. 

We both agreed on one thing. It is be- 
yond the ability of these two companies 
to make it work and the Senator agreed 
with me. I agree with him that they 
should try to find some additional 
money. But the thing that we are losing 
sight of is this is the last solvent refined 
project on the market, and we are losing 
our option and the Senator wants us to 
close our option. I wish he would not do 
that. 

This country needs these in the worst 
kind of way. We talk about the ability to 
convert. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is a very legiti- 
mate point. I think whether or not this 
kind of project will work is more con- 
vincing if the private firm that has the 
expertise and knowledge and is going to 
benefit from it is willing to take the risk. 

Let me make one other point. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky indi- 
cated that this was a pretty good deal 
for the Federal Government because the 
ICRC will share royalties from the SRC-I 
process with the Government until the 
Government receives two and a half 
times its investment. 

The answer to that is this sharing only 
occurs if ICRC decides to buy the plant 
from the Government. That decision is 
totally up to the private firm. If the 
process does not work, the Government 
is left with a $4.5 billion plant that does 
not work. 

Mr. FORD. May I correct the Senator 
a moment? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. 

Mr. FORD. There is a difference be- 
tween the Senator's statement of fact of 
money and my statement of fact. If they 
sold their product during the demonstra- 
tion period, that will reduce it to $1.77 
billion. 

So I hope the Senator will quit refer- 
ring to $4.5 billion plant when they will, 
in fact, have better than $2 billion in 
sales by contract now. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In other words, they 
will not have those sales unless they can 
develop a product that they can sell. 
That is highly questionable. 

Mr. FORD. Wait a minute, though. 
The operation of the plant is included in 
the Senator's $4.5 billion over a 5-year 
period. So we have to deduct the opera- 
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tion of that plant off the figure the Sen- 
ator is using. So wil the Senator yield 
me that much? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The operation of the 
plant? 

Mr. FORD. If it does not work then 
they do not operate it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. But we will not 
know how much it is going to work for 
sure until they have operated it and tried 
to sell it. 

Mr. FORD. If it does work then we get 
the money back. If it does not work we 
cut it off and we cannot have the 5 years 
of operational cost of the plant. So yield 
just a little bit to me as to the cost of 
the plant. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator may be 
correct. We may cut our losses some time 
before that 1985 period, but still the risk 
and the money the Federal Government 
has to put in is $4.5 billion. They may be 
able to sell it. As I pointed out the reve- 
nues are highly questionable and the 
economics are very suspect. That they 
would reduce it to $1.78 billion is in my 
judgment very unlikely. Perhaps it could 
be reduced only to $3 billion or some 
other lesser amount. 

Mr. FORD. My judgment says they 
will do it. Someone is going to have to 
agree or disagree with us. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Let me say that if 
ICRC decides to buy out the plant, if the 
process works out, this pay back will only 
materialize if the process is highly suc- 
cessful and is used by other companies. 

Furthermore, given that the Govern- 
ment will bear 97 percent of the total 
cost of this speculative venture it is in- 
credible that it will share any royalties 
with ICRC at all, much less consider its 
share a pay back. 

If the Senator from Kentucky or the 
Senator from Wisconsin were making an 
investment and putting in 97 percent and 
the other party putting in 3 percent and 
they say now we will share 50-50 with 
you, we would laugh at them. “If you 
share with us, we want 97 percent of it.” 

The taxpayers are putting in 97 per- 
cent. Why should they not get 97 per- 
cent of the royalties? 

Mr. FORD. I would not invest in bat- 
tleships or airplanes for myself either. 

So the thing we need to look at here 
is this is a possibility and the ability of 
the people to have an opportunity to 
find out. If you are going to make an 
investment you are going to make an in- 
vestment. Then that is one thing, and 
the Senator has the ability to make a 
judgment. I have an ability to make a 
judgment, and I think we are on the 
right track with 9 years of work on this. 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kas- 
TEN). The Senator from Oklahoma is 
recognized. 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I wish 
to clarify one point, but first I thank the 
Senator from Kentucky for pointing out 
a few things that I have been waiting 
to hear and I think other Senators have 
also. 

He stated that the $4.5 billion is the 
gross revenue and the total amount of 
cost including the operational expense 
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of the plant for over the 5 years in addi- 
tion to the construction cost. 

So if we subtract out the $1.78 billion 
of construction cost we come up with op- 
erating cost for the first 5 years of $2.8 
billion, and I am trying to figure out, and 
I ask the Senator from Kentucky if we 
can figure out, that $2.8 billion in opera- 
tional cost over the 5 years, given the 
production—100-percent production—of 
20,000 barrels per day. So if we are able 
to multiply that out, that 20,000 barrels 
per day, given the 100-percent opera- 
tional capacity, no down times, no shut- 
downs, no interruptions for any rea- 
son whatsoever, we come out that that 
plant would produce 36 million barrels 
of oil in that 5-year period of time. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. NICKLES, I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I think perhaps the 
Senator misunderstood. The operational 
cost is not $2.5 billion. What we have 
here is that the net cost to the Govern- 
ment is $1.78 billion. That is not the con- 
struction cost. That is the net cost. There 
are built-in large percentages for con- 
tingencies, such as down time. As a mat- 
ter of fact. I think there are 20-percent 
contingency costs in this $4.2 billion 
total cost. 

The 5-year operating cost is built in 
here so that the point I am making is 
the $1.78 billion is the net cost to the 
Government and not the construction 
costs, and the rest being operation costs. 

Mr. NICKLES. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s comments, but I think what we are 
going to do is to go to an even greater 
increase. I have calculated if they were 
successful in production in that 5-year 
period of time they would have to pro- 
duce 36 million barrels equivalent of 
energy, and to do that if you separate— 
and I think everybody agrees—the total 
cost of all the expenses, which would 
be $4.5 billion in that period of time, and 
subtract out the $1.7 billion of plant 
costs, that then we are coming up with 
$2.8 billion, and if you divide that by the 
number of barrels of total production we 
are talking about a cost of $76 per barrel, 
and that is what we are talking about. 

I seriously question whether or not 
the value of this product to be produced 
from this plant will be able to sell at $76 
per barrel to break even during that 5- 
year period of time, and if we are going 
to start paying back the taxpayers for 
their investment mentioned earlier, it 
is going to have to be more valuable than 
$76 per barrel. 

I really seriously doubt that any prod- 
uct that is going to be derived from 
this plant will be of a value over 2 and 
one-half times what the market value 
of crude oil is today. 

It was originally mentioned that the 
purpose of this was to help break our 
dependency on OPEC. If OPEC sees that 
it costs us, using a synfuels process, if 
it costs the Federal Government to de- 
velop this fuel, $76 a barrel, it is going 
to give them a great incentive to in- 
crease their price up to that level, and 
so instead of helping to break the 
chains of OPEC, what we will be doing 
is showing them the ceiling to which 
they can raise their prices, and I submit 
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that, I think that, is exactly what a lot 
of OPEC people would love to see. 

So I think this idea, if we develop 
this plant, and if my figures are cor- 
rect—and if they are not correct I would 
very much appreciate the Senator from 
Louisiana or the Senator from Kentucky 
showing me figures that differ—but if 
this product is going to be produced in 
SRC-I, and has to be sold at or above 
$76 per barrel or more before it can 
break even, then I think that further 
substantiates that the project is a boon- 
doggle and certainly not one that the 
Federal Government or the taxpayers 
of this country should subsidize and 
finance. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, just 
very briefly, this is the first module, a 
20,000 barrel a day, in effect, beginning 
of a 100,000-barrel-a-day plant. About 
40 to 50 percent of the total cost of the 
100,000 barrels per day is borne by this 
first module. So I do not frankly expect 
the first module to break even is my own 
expectation. Perhaps it could, but the 
chances are it will not. 

But if it is proven up, however, then 
the leap forward to the 100,000 barrels 
will be much cheaper because all of the 
land, all the coal-handling facilities are 
already bought, all of your technology is 
then proved up, all of your demonstra- 
tion-type gages and equipment to test 
the validity of the commercial demon- 
stration on the first module will already 
have been paid for and will not need to 
be replicated in the second part. There 
is where the big payoff comes, not only 
in the total 100,000-barrel-a-day capac- 
ity eventually to be built on this site 
but, more importantly, in proving up the 
viability, the economic viability, and the 
technological viability of a process vital 
to the liquefaction and making of the 
solvent refined coal. 

Mr. NICKLES. Senator, I appreciate 
the comment. If I might ask you an addi- 
tional question: If we develop this one- 
fifth of the total grant project, and given 
all the plant expenses, given the land, 
given all the fixed expenses, yet they 
determine through the production cana- 
bilities of this plant that it still costs— 
given the plant is free, zero cost of the 
plant, that the additional cost of one 
barrel of refined solvent comes out to 
be $76, do you think that any company— 
I think this would doom the additional 
four units. 

I do not see how it would be economi- 
cally feasible, marketable, in any way, 
shape, or form, and I think it would just 
end the project right there at $76, given 
& zero cost for the plant and equipment, 
given no replacement cost, no deprecia- 
tion or anything, not figuring any of 
those costs in, just the marginal pro- 
duction cost of an additional barrel of 
fuel if it comes out to $76 per barrel, 
and I seriously doubt that the market- 
place or the Federal Government would 
want to duplicate that type of disaster. 

Mr, JOHNSTON. I think the Senator 
is correct in saying that if all this proc- 
ess can do is to produce and demonstrate 
fuel at a price of $76 per barrel in today's 
dollars, there is no question that it is 
not economically viable. We do not be- 
lieve that will be the case. We believe 
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in 1981 dollars that we will be able to do 
much, much better than that. 

As a matter of fact, we believe it will be 
economically viable, otherwise we would 
not be building the plant. But this is the 
first step. You have to take a first step 
that is not economically viable in order 
for the process to become viable. 

Mr. McCLURE addressed the Chair. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, wil the 
Senator yield for just one point? The $76 
cost is 1988. That is DOE's estimate of 
the cost in 1988, taking into considera- 
tion the inflationary track through, I say 
to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, it is the 
hope of the managers of the bill that we 
will be able to move this to the point of 
being able to get to final passage around 
noon tomorrow. 

We have identified three amendments 
that will be offered tomorrow morning 
upon which rollcalls will likely be re- 
quired, and it is our hope to be able to 
complete the remainder of the amend- 
ments today and then enter into a unani- 
mous-consent agréement that would al- 
low us to consider those three amend- 
ments and vote on the pending amend- 
ment sometime tomorrow morning. 

But, pending that time, it is my hope 
that we can dispose of a couple of other 
amendments of which we are aware, one 
by the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
Cocuran) and the other by the Senator 
from Kansas (Mr. DoLE). For that reason 
I ask unanimous consent that we tempo- 
rarily lay aside the pending amendment 
and move to the first amendment, the 
amendment of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi and, second, to the amendment of 
the Senator from Kansas, at which time 
we will revert to this or whatever other 
unanimous-consent request might then 
be agreed upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield until I get the yeas and 
nays on my amendment? Mr. President, 
Iask for the yeas and nays on the pend- 
ing amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 

Mr. McCLURE. I renew my unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.JOHNSTON. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I shall not 
object—I believe we have essentially 
wound up debate on this amendment. 
I ask the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin and the Senator from Okla- 
homa as well as the Senators from Ken- 
tucky so that if that is correct at the 
appropriate time we will be prepared to 
go along with simply setting a time for 
the vote tomorrow and not have any more 
debate in order on this amendment. 

Mr. McCLURE. The Senator from 
Louisiana is correct. I think the prin- 
cipals who have been involved in the de- 
bate today on this amendment are all 
here and apparently are all in agreement. 
That would be our expectation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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@ Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, it was 
only a few years ago that all the so-called 
energy experts were predicting two trend 
lines that would never change: increas- 
ing energy dependence for America at 
ever higher prices. 

Well the experts were wrong. During 
the past 4 years we have cut our imports 
of foreign oil by about 40 percent—and 
OPEC is feeling the pinch. There is sub- 
stantial downward pressure on prices. 

There are two critical elements in our 
decreasing energy imports. A successful 
effort at conservation is obviously of par- 
amount importance. We are driving more 
fuel efficient cars, turning down thermo- 
stats, insulating our homes. After dec- 
ades of counterproductive energy policy, 
this Nation has also—at long last—real- 
ized the importance of incentives for do- 
mestic production. Along with a tide of 
deregulation has come record numbers of 
rigs drilling for oil and gas in this coun- 
try; the rig count is up by more than 
1,200 from last year. 

Now that they can finally charge a fair 
market price for their product, America’s 
energy producers are demonstrating a 
willingness to accept the increasingly ex- 
pensive risks involved in energy explora- 
tion. And those risks are paying off in 
increased domestic production. People 
who maintained for years that America 
had been squeezed dry, that there was 
no more energy to be found domestically, 
are beginning to take another look at 
America’s energy potential. 

So I think we can all agree, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this country has made enor- 
mous and significant strides toward 
greater energy independence through 
conservation and new incentives for pro- 
duction. 

There is, however, one area in which 
we have yet to live up to our potential, 
and that is the development of alterna- 
tive sources of energy at competitive 
prices. We are still waiting for that dra- 
matic technological breakthrough that 
will point America in the direction of new 
energy sources for the 21st century. 

In looking to the future, it is important 
to understand that we are energy rich; 
our potential is virtually unlimited. 
America is the Saudi Arabia of the world 
when it comes to coal. We have enough 
coal to provide our energy requirements 
for hundreds of years. 

In the period right after World War II 
we relied on coal for almost one half of 
our energy needs. Today, despite the fact 
that coal accounts for 90 percent of our 
fossil fuel reserves, we use it to meet less 
than one-fifth of our national require- 
ments. 

There are reasons for the declining use 
of coal, and many are well known. Coal 
is bulky and expensive to transport from 
mine to market. Its increased use raises 
important environmental questions. We 
have seen that strip mining can leave 
cruel scars on the landscape. 

It seems to me Mr. President, that one 
of our most urgent national priorities 
should be an effort to determine how we 
can take an abundant resource—like 
coal—and find acceptable ways to use it 
for energy independence. The question, 
Mr. President, is: How can we make bet- 
ter use of our energy assets? 
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And one promising answer to that 
question is being pursued in Newman, 
Ky., where a solvent refined coal project 
will soon become the Nation's first de- 
monstration of two-stage direct lique- 
faction technology. 

The SRC-I project is a result of Fed- 
eral research programs that began back 
in 1962; a process that has advanced 
from the laboratory to pilot plant testing 
facilities. 

We are talking about a process that 
yields one-third again as much energy 
per ton of coal as other coal conversion 
technologies. We are looking at new 
technology with vast promise for greater 
energy independence. One of the more 
attractive aspects of the SRC-I process 
is that it converts high sulfur coal in an 
environmentally safe manner. 

The SRC-I project in Kentucky is im- 
portant not just for that State or that 
region, but for all America. It is an ex- 
ample of how the public and private 
sectors of our economy can work together 
to achieve important national objectives. 

Congress first authorized the SRC-I 4 
years ago in order to demonstrate the 
technology necessary to convert 6,000 
tons per day of high sulfur bituminous 
coal into 20,000 barrels of energy prod- 
ucts. The demonstration project alone 
could save the United States about $250 
million a year in imported oil. But in the 
long run the technology represented at 
the Newman facility holds out the pros- 
pect of substantially greater energy in- 
dependence. 

Mr. President, I think this is an in- 
vestment well worth pursuing. We have 
seen what appropriate incentives can do 
for energy production in America, and 
I am confident we will soon see similar 
results in the area of alternative energy 
sources. 

The amendment before the Senate 
would virtually end Federal support for 
this important project, and I hope it will 
be defeated.e 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 530 
(Purpose: To add certain funds to the Fish 
and Wildlife Service for the National Wild- 

Hfe Refuge Fund) 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Mississippi (Mr. COCH- 


RAN) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 530. 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
Objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 10, after line 18, add the follow- 
ing new category: 

“NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE FUND 

“For expenses necessary to implement 
the Act of October 17, 1978 (16 U.S.C. 715s), 
$7,000,000."'. 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, the 
amendment I have sent to the desk pro- 
vides for adding $7 million to an account 
in the Fish and Wildlife Service for pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes to local govern- 
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ments for tax-exempt land in wildlife 
refuges in their jurisdictions. In past 
years the Congress has provided a direct 
appropriation whenever national wild- 
life refuge revenues have not been suffi- 
cient to compensate local governments 
for the burden of tax-exempt Federal 
lands within their taxing area. 

This year, all of the funds for pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes were put in the 
BLM account in the Interior appropria- 
tions bill. There was an expectation that 
legislation which would have consolidat- 
ed different payments in lieu of taxes ac- 
counts would be adopted by the Congress. 
But there has been no action on that 
legislation. 

Moreover, it is clear that unless the 
Congress acts now in this legislation to 
provide this money there will be a short- 
fall in the Fish and Wildlife Service ac- 
count that provides payment in lieu of 
taxes in the amount of $7 million. The 
total amount of money needed, based 
on current assessments of land values, 
is $11.1 million. But there will be reve- 
nues from these refuge lands of approxi- 
mately $4.1 million, leaving the $7 million 
balance which this legislation seeks to 
provide. 

It is my understanding that a balance 
of approximately $1.8 million left over 
from last year's appropriation has lapsed 
and is not available for expenditure. 

If this amendment is not adopted, 700 
counties, located in all 50 States, will be 
denied payments in lieu of taxes for 
wildlife lands in their jurisdictions. 

While the overall amount of money 
in the amendment may not seem like a 
large amount.compared to the total rev- 
enues of local governments, the amounts 
are very significant. Moreover, most fish 
and wildlife lands were formally on the 
tax rolls, making those counties heavily 
dependent upon these payments. In my 
judgment, Mr. President, it would be un- 
fair, now, to stop making the payments 
to counties which have relied upon them 
in the past and which under the law 
have a right to expect payments. 

There has been strong bipartisan sup- 
port in the Senate for payments in lieu 
of taxes to local jurisdictions which have 
Federal lands in their jurisdictions. I 
urge my colleagues to support this 
amendment which is to important to 
many local governments, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas, Mr. Pryor, and the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia, Mr. NUNN, 
be added as cosponsors to this amend- 
ment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator from Mississippi has pointed 
to a problem that was in danger of fall- 
ing between the cracks, because there 
was indeed the expectation that the pay- 
ment in lieu of taxes legislation would 
be modified and that the moneys that 
were being paid to the refuges would be 
merged into that legislation. With the 
failure to adopt that legislation, there 
was no funding because we assumed that 
the funding would all be in one sum. 


With the failure to get that legislation 
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passed and our failure to include money 
separately under this separate account, 
I think it is wise that the Senator has 
brought this to our attention. 

It would be my intention to ask for a 
rolicall vote on the passage of this 
amendment so that the Senate support 
for this program may be amply demon- 
strated as we take this matter to con- 
ference. I do not have an objection to 
the amendment. However, it would be 
my intention to ask for the rollcall for 
that reason. 

Mr. JOHNSTON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, we 
have no objection to the amendment. If 
the distinguished chairman thinks a roll- 
call is necessary, we will go along with 
that. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a, sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I wish 
to thank the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee for his remarks and 
for his support of the amendment and 
likewise the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana, Mr. JOHNSTON, for his sup- 


port. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I wish to 
add my support to Senator CocHRAN'S 
amendment to the Interior Department 
appropriations bill, H.R. 4035, and to ex- 
plain my reasons for this position. 

The amendment would add $7 million 
to meet the entitlements due to counties 
under the revenue sharing programs of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. These are, 
in effect, payments in lieu of taxes, af- 
fecting about 700 units of local govern- 
ment. 

In the past, the Federal Government 
has made payments to counties for Fed- 
eral lands not subject to real estate tax. 
These have been made through several 
different programs, under various acts, 
and related to lands under the jurisdic- 
tion of various bureaus in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Legislation has been introduced to 
bring these programs together and make 
payments uniform, but until the bill has 
passed, lands administered by Fish and 
Wildlife Service lag behind those admin- 
istered by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment and U.S. Forest Service. Since there 
has been no action on this legislation, 
counties in all States will lose funds un- 
less we add to the land management 
a into the National Wildlife Refuge 
Fund. 


I urge passage of this amendment, Mr. 
President. Many of us—including the 
Fish and Wildlife Service—are gravely 
concerned about future implications for 
the land acquisition and wetlands preser- 
vation programs if we continue to under- 
fund paybacks to counties for losses of 
tax revenues. Certainly no county or 
State will be willing to support preserva- 
tion efforts if substantial losses of tax 
revenues are the results. This amend- 
ment, in my opinion, will go a long way 
toward righting an obvious wrong. 
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Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I think 
we are prepared to vote it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. CocH- 
RAN). The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN), the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. BIDEN), the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. HoL- 
LINGS), the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Inouye), the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lonc), the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
METZENBAUM), the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. MITCHELL), the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi (Mr. Stennis), the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Tsoncas), and the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. ZORINSKY) 
are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber wish- 
ing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 89, 
nays 1, as follows: 


[Rollcal Vote No. 331 Leg.] 


McClure 
Melcher 
Moynihan 
Murkowski 
Nickles 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Pell 

Percy 
Pressler 
Pryor 
Quayle 
Randolph 
Riegle 
Roth 


Hatfield 
Hawkins 
Hayakawa 
Hefiin 
Heinz 
Helms 
Huddleston Rudman 
Humphrey Sarbanes 
Jackson Sasser 
Jepsen Schmitt 
Johnston Simpson 
Kassebaum Specter 
Kasten Stafford 
Kenmedy Stevens 
Laxalt Symms 
Leahy Thurmond 
Levin Tower 
Lugar Wallop 
Mathias Warner 
Matsunaga Weicker 
Mattingly Williams 
NAYS—1 

Proxmire 

NOT VOTING—10 
Long Tsongas 
Metzenbaum Zorinsky 

Hollings Mitchell 

Inouye Stennis 


So Mr. CocHRAN's amendment (UP No. 
530) was agreed to. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER) be added as a cosponsor of the 
amendment just agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I am 
about to propose a unanimous-consent 
request, and I hope Members will listen. 


Danforth 
DeConcini 
Denton 
Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 
Domenici 
Durenberger 
Eagleton 
East 


Bentsen 
Biden 
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Under the previous order, the Senator 
from Kansas is to be recognized to offer 
an amendment. I now ask unanimous 
consent that the time on that amend- 
ment be limited to 20 minutes, to be 
equally divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object—I 
have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SCHEDULE 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the distinguished majority 
leader indicate what the program is for 
the remainder of the day? 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the minority 
leader. 

Mr. President, I expect that there will 
be a rolleall vote on the next amend- 
ment. That will be the last rollcall vote 
I anticipate today. 

It is the intention of the leadership to 
ask the Senate to convene in the morn- 
ing prior to 10 o’clock. 

It is my hope that a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement can be entered into this 
afternoon that will provide for the or- 
derly disposition of the remaining 
amendments and final passage of this 
appropriation bill some time during the 
day tomorrow. 

After the disposition of this bill, it is 
the intention of the leadership either 
to proceed to another appropriation bill, 
as yet not determined, or to other mat- 
ters that are on the calendar and avail- 
able. 

Wednesday, of course, is the day set 
aside for debate on the resolution of dis- 
approval in respect to the AWACS sale. 

After that, it is anticipated that the 
Senate will return to other appropria- 
tion bills, and I expect to have a further 
announcement to make on that in the 
next day or so. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
distinguished majority leader. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1982 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of H.R. 4035. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, will 
the majority leader indicate what time 
tomorrow he might expect the rollcall 
votes to commence? 

Mr BAKER. If I may yield to the 
distinguished manager of the bill, who 
has been attempting to enter into a 
unanimous-consent agreement on the 
several amendments proposed, he can 
answer more fully than I can. 

Mr. McCLURE. It appears that when 
we get back on this bill at 10 o’clock to- 
morrow morning, as it is my hope, and 
if the amendments we have identified 
can be under the time limits which so far 
have been identified to us, we will expect 
to have the first rollcall vote about 10:40. 

Mr. BAKER. I would not expect to ask 
the Senate to remain in session except 
for routine business after the disposition 
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of the next pending amendment. So the 
next rollcall vote will be the last rollcall 
vote tonight. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate wil be in order. 

The Senator from Kansas is recog- 
nized. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 531 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I send an 
unprinted amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Kansas (Mr. DoLE) pro- 


poses an unprinted &mendment numbered 
531. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 42, line 2, before the period insert 
the following: 

"Provided further, That no funds appro- 
priated by this or any other Act may be used 
to continue, administer, enforce or by ad- 
judication to impose upon any State, instru- 
mentality thereof, or person (including any 
public utility as defined by Section 210 of the 
National Energy Conservation Policy Act) 
any obligation or any requirement estab- 
lished under Part I of title II of the National 
Energy Conservation Policy Act, as amended 
by Subtitle B of title V of the Energy Secu- 
rity Act, and under title VII of the National 
Energy Conservation Policy Act, as added by 
Subtitle D of title V of the Energy Security 
Act. This limitation does not apply to any 
funds used to revoke any existing regulations 
under these acts. The $7,000,000 deferred 
from FY 81 to FY 82 for the Residential 
Conservation Service Program by the Supple- 
mental Appropriations and Rescission Act, 
1981, shall be used for the Energy Policy and 
Conservation Grants Program, under Part D 
of title III of the Energy Policy and Conser- 
vation Act relating to State Energy Conser- 
vation programs, or under Part B of title IV 
of the Energy Conservation and Production 
Act relating to State Energy Conservation 
plans in addition to any appropriations 
otherwise made available for that program. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, may we have 
order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment to transfer appropriations 
within the energy conservation function 
for the Department of Energy. My pro- 
posal would eliminate funding for the 
residential conservation service and 
transfer the $7 million recommended by 
the committee to the energy policy and 
conservation grants program. 

Mr. President, I should like to say at 
the outset that I applaud the efforts of 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon, 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho, chairman of the Interior 
Subcommittee, for their efforts in bring- 
ing to the floor legislation which general- 
ly does a sunerb job of allocating our 
scarce Federal resources. 

However, the Senator from Kansas is 
concerned that this bill will continue an 
ill-advised and burdensome Federal reg- 
ulatory program, a program we clearly 
do not need in an era of reduced Federal 
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regulation and spending. The residential 
conservation service program is a Federal 
program requiring all large utilities to 
notify and make available to customers, 
residential energy audits. 

These energy audits are estimated to 
cost between $85 and $150, but utilities 
are prohibited by statute from charging 
more than $15 per audit. In fact, some 
reports indicate audit costs in excess of 
$200. 

Mr. President, those expenses will not 
be borne by the utilities. Those costs will 
be added to the rate base and passed 
along to consumers. A 1979 Department 
of Energy estimate indicates total com- 
pliance with the Federal RCS regulations 
could cost consumers as much as $4.9 
billion over the life of the program and 
there are many who argue that figure 
could easily be doubled. 

In fact, recent figures released by the 
Department of Commerce estimate the 
cost of the program at $15 billion. 

Moreover, DOE estimates that only 
7 percent of eligible customers—pri- 
marily customers in the upper income 
brackets who can afford to implement 
audit recommendations—will participate 
in the RCS program, while all consum- 
ers will pay for it. Experience by utilities 
already involved in the program shows 
a response vote as low as 1 percent, in 
some cases. And, according to a recent 
Oak Ridge National Laboratories study, 
low and fixed-income people have proven 
less likely to participate in the RCS pro- 
gram. The Senator from Kansas cannot 
support a program which, in the name 
of conservation, results in nonparticipat- 
ing low-income individuals subsidizing 
the audit costs of higher income partici- 
pants. Not to mention the subsidy pro- 
vided by renters and small businesses 
across the country who cannot partici- 
pate in the program. 

Second, Mr. President, high energy 
prices, tax incentives and State and lo- 
cal energy policies have created a 
flourishing market for energy manage- 
ment firms, house doctors, homebuilders, 
as well as utilities, and their regulators 
on their local level, are all responding 
enthusiastically to this new market de- 
mand. 

However, the $15 statutory limit on 
what utilities may charge for each en- 
ergy audit under RCS, sanctions an un- 
fair competitive advantage by utilities 
against small energy conservation and 
solar businesses and entrepreneurs in 
the marketing of energy services. Over 
the long run, we will be proven short- 
sighted if we allow the RCS program to 
impede development of private sector 
conservation initiatives, by pricing them 
out of the market. 

Mr. President, I point out to the Mem- 
bers of the Senate that the $7 million 
recommended for the RCS program will 
not go to fund a single conservation au- 
dit. That money will be spent in Wash- 
ington by the Department of Energy for 
the promulgation and enforcement of 
needless regulations. 

For any Senator that is interested, I 
have a list of Washington consulting 
firms that profited handsomely from 
RCS in fiscal year 1981. My proposal 
would transfer that money to the energy 
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policy and conservation grants program 
where it will be used to help finance 
State energy offices and foster conserva- 
tion efforts at the local level. 

I also point out to the Senate that the 
administration is opposed to continua- 
tion of the Residential Conservation 
Service. In a recent letter to me, DOE 
General Counsel R. Tenney Johnson 
wrote that the RCS “poses an unneces- 
sary and heavy burden on States, utili- 
ties, and the utility customer.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that letter be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY, 
Washington, D.C., September 29, 1981. 
Hon. ROBERT DOLE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR DOLE; The Interior and Re- 
lated Agencies Appropriation Act, H.R. 4035, 
is awaiting consideration on the Senate 
floor. I understand that you plan to offer an 
amendment that would: (1) transfer $7,000,- 
000 in deferred monies trom the Residential 
Conservation Service (RCS) to the schools 
and hospitals program; (2) permit use of 
appropriated funds to revoke the onerous ex- 
isting RCS regulations; and (3) prohibit the 
use of appropriated funds to continue, ad- 
minister, enforce, or by adjudication to im- 
pose any obligation or requirement under 
the RCS or Commercial and Apartment Con- 
servation Service programs. I am writing to 
you to express support for your amendment. 

The Administration, through its revised 
FY 1982 budget submission, requested no 
funds for the RCS. Existing tax credits and 
the complete decontrol of oil provide ade- 
quate incentive to the consumer to retrofit 
his home. The RCS program imposes a heavy 
consumer burden on States, utilities and 
the utility customer. The Administration is 
opposed to imposition of these regulatory 
burdens. A number of utilitles have found 
that these types of conservation programs 
are in their own economic interest and have 
implemented them voluntarily. Therefore, a 
Federal program for the same purpose is an 
unnecessary imposition on the marketplace. 

We support your efforts to eliminate fund- 
ing for the RCS program. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that, from the standpoint of the 
President’s program, there is no objection to 
the submission of this letter for your con- 
sideration. 

Sincerely, 
R. TENNEY JOHNSON, 
General Counsel. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I agree with 
the Department of Energy that RCS is 
unnecessary and should be repealed or 
discontinued. Unfortunately, the statutes 
mandating RCS are so strict and com- 
plex that administrative changes in RCS 
regulations will not provide any sig- 
nificant regulatory relief. The RCS pro- 
gram is a burdensome, costly intrusion 
by the Federal Government into areas of 
public utility regulation traditionally re- 
served to States and local governments. 
The complex, statutory mandates of RCS 
duplicate existing energy conservation 
programs tailored by public utility com- 
missions and utilities to their own local 
service areas. State and local govern- 
ments and utility commissions are denied 
the flexibility to design and adopt con- 
servation programs to their own needs, 
by the RCS statute. 
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My amendment does not prohibit 
States or utilities from implementing 
similar energy audit programs. Further- 
more, nothing in my amendment would 
affect the power of DOE to extend tech- 
nical assistance and voluntary guidelines 
to those States, local governments, and 
utilities which voluntarily sponsor their 
own residential conservation programs. 

I know that in some States existing 
programs are popular and successful, I 
also know that in other States, like my 
home State, the Federal requirements 
are not appropriate and are not wanted. 
I would say to the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee that I understand 
the State of Oregon has a good program 
and I would do nothing to prevent any 
State from voluntarily implementing a 
program. I would also not force any 
State to implement an unwanted, costly 
and inequitable program. 

Finally, Mr. President, I question the 
actual energy savings that will result 
from continuing the RCS program. Afflu- 
ent consumers who can afford to install 
conservation measures in their homes 
will still be able to secure energy audits 
from private concerns and will continue 
to do so as energy costs rise. I believe we 
will be substantially better off in both 
the short and long run by allowing those 
individuals to pay for their own audits 
and transfer our scarce Federal funds to 
the energy policy and conservation 
grants program. 

Mr. President, I want to make it clear 
that the Senator from Kansas is not 
anticonservation. I oppose continuation 
of the RCS program because I do not 
believe it is an appropriate response to 
our need to conserve energy. I do not 
believe we should force the poor to sub- 
sidize the conservation efforts of the 
more affluent and I do not believe we 
should force independent small business- 
men out of this growing market. That is 
why I am offering this amendment and 
encourage the Senate to support it. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that this 
is an opportunity to end what I consider 
an ill-advised and burdensome Federal 
regulatory program, a program we do not 
need—a program, I might add, that is 
opposed by the Department of Energy. 

I would also indicate that a number of 
utilities have their own program, and I 
think this is a way we can stop one regu- 
latory effort. 

It also has been estimated that most 
utilities are experiencing a participation 
rate of one-half of 1 percent. These 
audits cost between $100 and $150, but, 
by statute, the cost is limited to $15, and 
that cost is passed on to all consumers, 
while primarily only middle- and upper- 
income rate payers participate in the 
program. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate is not in order. There is a time limit 
on this amendment, and the Senate is 
not in order. 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I op- 
pose the amendment, not because I think 
the Senator from Kansas has not made 
a valid point, but because this program 
is just getting started. I believe it 
deserves a chance before we render judg- 
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ment. That was the judgment of the sub- 
committee and of the full appropriations 
committee. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senator from Oregon be 
the manager of the time in opposition to 
the amendment and apportion the re- 
mainder of the time in opposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Does the Senator 
from Louisiana wish recognition? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Will the Senator 
yield me 2 minutes? 

Mr. HATFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
strongly oppose this amendment, and I 
will tell the Senate very briefly what 
the amendment does. 

We have, according to the 1978 law, 
a plan ready to go into operation almost 
immediately; 41 States and 33 nonregu- 
lated utilities have plans ready to go. 
What those plans will do, at almost no 
Federal expense—only $21 million over 
3 years for Federal expenses—will be to 
make available to individual homeowners 
the ability to have an energy audit at 
their homes. They do not have to take 
the audit, and they do not have to take 
the advice of the auditors if they do. 

The Department of Energy estimates 
that this program can save $33 billion 
worth of energy. It is going to take a 
lot of voluntary expenditures to get that 
kind of savings. But we are right on the 
verge of being able to implement this 
program; and if we throw this out now, 
we are silly. All these utilities are ready 
to go, and we should go through with it. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
and the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee. I strongly support the con- 
tinued funding for the Residential Con- 
servation Service. I cannot think of a 
more cost-effective investment this 
country can make in terms of conserva- 
tion. 

The state of our economy is indeed a 
matter of deep concern now, given the 
level of interest rates, the poor per- 
formance of the stock market and the 
bond markets. However, we are fortunate 
that rising oil prices are not adding to 
our economic difficulties. The reason for 
our relative good fortune is that there 
is an oil glut in the world today due to 
decreasing demand for oil. 

While domestic production of crude 
oil in the United States is down by 0.3 
percent for the first 282 days of this 
year as compared to last year, we are 
still importing 20.9 percent less petro- 
leum as compared to last year—exclu- 
sive of SPR. Energy conservation is a 
major factor here. 


Mr. President, I would submit to my 
colleagues that the United States is in 
& better position to maintain an oil glut 
in the world than any other oil con- 
suming nation, just because of the size 
of our oil imports and our great potential 
for energy conservation. Energy an- 
alysts have recently noted that U.S. oil 
savings between 1979 and 1980 are com- 
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parable in size to the total consumption 
of many industrialized nations in West- 
ern Europe and Asia. The United States, 
according to a recent report, accounted 
for over half of the "free world's" re- 
duction in oil consumption between 1979 
and 1980. 

Conservation in the United States, Mr. 
President, is the key to maintaining that 
oil glut in the world. It is also the way 
that Americans can better cope with 
heating oil prices that are 23 percent 
above the prices at this time last year, 
to say nothing about the price increases 
that would accompany natural gas 
decontrol. 

That is why I strongly support con- 
tinued funding for the Residential Con- 
servation Service. 

Mr. President, energy costs for resi- 
dential buildings are cutting deeply into 
household budgets across the United 
States. If we are to see the residential 
sector realize the potential energy sav- 
ings that are not only feasible but en- 
tirely economical; if the free market of 
energy conservation ideas is to function 
in the residential sector then the home- 
owner must have low-cost, reliable, and 
unbiased information as to what meas- 
ures his residence needs and what the 
costs and benefits are. The residential 
conservation program offers that infor- 
mation. 

Under this program, local utilities will 
offer the homeowner à package service of 
an energy audit for which he is charged 
no more than $15, information on the 
costs and energy savings of various retro- 
fit items, and lists of suppliers, installers, 
and lending institutions to finance the 
measures. 

It is important to note that the RCS 
plants which govern nonregulated utili- 
ties are written by the utility itself. The 
State writes the plan for regulated utili- 
ties. The Federal Government only ap- 
proves or disapproves the plans sub- 
mitted by the States or utilities. 

The RCS program is working now; 260 
utilities covering 57 million households 
are now offering these on-site energy 
audits for their residential customers. 

Before the creation of the RCS pro- 
gram only 40 utilities offered on-site 
residential audits that informed the cus- 
tomer of what conservation measures 
would cost and what would be his energy 
savings. 

There are some critics of the program, 
particularly utilities who, like everyone 
else, do not want to be required to do any- 
thing, even if they are fully reimbursed 
for their costs, But what if the RCS pro- 
gram were abandoned? Utilities would 
generally go back to simply mailing 
pamphlets to customers. There would be 
no national infrastructure of energy au- 
diting companies to step in and provide 
onsite energy audits for a cost of $15. 
Homeowners would have to rely on home 
improvement companies for onsite en- 
ergy audits. Let us not kid ourselves— 
many homeowners distrust these firms 
because while most are reputable, there 
have been some bad apples. 

That does not mean that we cannot 
improve the RCS program. The Depart- 
ment of Energy has prepared regulatory 
changes to the program that would cut 
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in half the cost of the program to States 
and utilities. These amendments have, I 
understand, been cleared by OMB, yet 
the DOE is sitting on them. DOE should 
propose the amendments to the regula- 
tions and adopt them if they will im- 
prove the program. 

My colleagues should note that elimi- 
nation of the RCS funding will not re- 
peal the legal requirement that utilities 
implement an RCS program. It will only 
eliminate the Federal funding for moni- 
toring the program and revision and pro- 
mulgation of the regulations. If this 
amendment prevails, DOE would not 
have funds to improve the program and 
States and utilities would be uncertain 
as to what they are really required to do. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. COHEN). 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, I oppose 
the amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas, Senator 
Dote, that would transfer all funds for 
the residential conservation service pro- 
gram to the schools and hospitals pro- 
gram. 

The residential conservation service 
program was established by the Con- 
gress in 1978, in an effort to further 
reduce our nation's energy consumption 
and diminish our dependence on foreign 
oil. At this time, very few homeowners 
were sufficiently familiar with the re- 
wards of energy conservation, or had ac- 
cess to reliable and objective information 
on what type of conservation improve- 
ments could be made, at what cost, and 
how long it would take to get your money 
back through energy savings. There was 
a general feeling that without this in- 
formation, many homeowners would 
forego energy-saving investments. 

Thus, the RCS program was estab- 
lished to provide the homeowner with 
this vital information. Under the pro- 
gram, large electric and gas utilities are 
required to offer on-site energy audits 
to their residential customers and ar- 
range financial assistance, if necessary, 
for the purchase and installation of sug- 
gested conservation measures. 

Contrary to arguments presented ear- 
lier by some of my colleagues, the RCS 
program does not burden the utility cus- 
tomer with regulations. The program of- 
fers the homeowner the opportunity to 
have an energy audit, but does not re- 
quire one. Nor is a homeowner required 
to make energy saving investments after 
receiving the results of the audit. The 
program simply makes the information 
readily available for homeowners so 
that they may make intelligent choices 
about energy conservation in their 
homes. 

Opponents of the RCS program have 
claimed that it is too expensive. I dis- 
agree. The Senate is being asked to pro- 
vide $7 million for a program that has 
been projected to have $33 billion in re- 
duced energy bills over the next 5 years. 
I am convinced that this $7 million will 
be money well spent. 

I have also heard complaints that the 
RCS program places an unnecessary 
regulatory burden on State governments 
and utilities. The DOE has proposed 
many regulatory changes to the RCS 
program which have already been ap- 
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proved by OMB, but have not yet been 
issued. According to DOE, these changes 
will reduce the costs to State and util- 
ities by 50 percent. If we fail to provide 
funds for the RCS program, these regu- 
latory changes will never be imple- 
mented, and the current rules will be 
continued. 

In the last few weeks, I have received 
several calls from Maine inquiring as 
to the effects of the Dole amendment on 
the RCS program. The program in 
Maine has just gotten underway and the 
consumer response has been impressive. 

The Senate has already agreed to re- 
authorize the program for this fiscal 
year, and failure to provide funding 
would only prevent the DOE from revis- 
ing the regulations and monitoring the 
State programs. States and utilities 
would still be required to implement the 
program, but would not receive any as- 
sistance from DOE. This will only serve 
to place a significant burden on State 
governments and utilities, and add fur- 
ther to the disenchantment they already 
feel toward the Federal Government. 

I believe the RCS should be continued, 
and I urge my colleagues to oppose the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Kansas. 

It seems to me that we have a chance 
to really conserve a lot of energy at a 
small amount of money. We are being 
asked to provide $7 million for a pro- 
gram projected to save $33 billion and 
reduce energy bills over the next 5 years. 
I am satisfied that this $7 million will be 
well spent. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I thank the Senator 
from Maine. 

I yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I was 
scheduled to address a conference in 
Springfield on energy at noon todry. I 
felt so strongly about this amendment 
that I canceled the trip to Springfield 
and addressed them by telephone from 
Washington, so that I could be on the 
floor to vigorously express my opposi- 
tion to the amendment to delete the 
funding for the residential conservation 
service program. 

The residential conservation service 
was created under the National Energy 
Act to facilitate the installation of en- 
ergy conservation measures in existing 
homes by utilizing utilities as the primary 
delivery mechanism. Under the program, 
large electric and gas utilities inform 
their residential customers of potential 
energy-saving improvements within 
their homes, conduct home audits upon 
request, and arrange financial assist- 
ance, if necessary, to purchase and in- 
stall suggested conservation measures. 


Given the prospect of escalating fuel 
costs for some time to come, a program 
cushioning the impact on the consumer 
is needed—the residential conservation 
service responds to this need. 


The percent of median disposable in- 
come spent by midwestern households 
on energy has increased dramatically in 
the past few years. The average family 
spent 12.5 percent of its disposable in- 
come on energy in 1978, while by 1980 
they spent 16.8 percent. By 1985, 18 per- 
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cent of household income is expected to 
be spent on energy costs in the Midwest. 

The residential conservation program 
is expected to result in savings of $33 
billion in reduced energy bills over the 
next 5 years and oil savings of 8.5 quads— 
the equivalent of a full year's oil im- 
ports. We cannot afford to let this op- 
portunity pass. 

Indeed, the program has been hindered 
in the past by overly burdensome regula- 
tions, but I am assured by the President's 
emphasis on regulatory reform that this 
problem will be addressed. In fact, the 
Department of Energy has already acted 
to streamline the existing regulations. 

Some minimum funding must be made 
available at the Federal level to insure 
that these new, improved regulations are 
issued. 

Given the magnitude of the potential 
benefits, this program deserves a chance. 

I urge our colleagues to defeat this 
amendment as contrary to the intent of 
the program which has been developed 
over several administrations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate is not in order. The Senate will be in 
order. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, what is 
the time situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 5 minutes and 38 seconds on his 
side. The other side has 7 minutes and 43 
seconds. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I will 
outline briefly the fact that the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Kansas, I believe, attempts to abolish 
probably the most popular energy pro- 
gram we have ever enacted. 

I oppose the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Kansas and strongly 
urge my colleagues to retain funding for 
the residential conservation service pro- 
gram which is projected to save nearly 
$30 billion over the next 5 years. 

The arguments for retaining funding 
for this program are compelling. 

First, the Dole amendment is contrary 
to two previously enacted bills in which 
the Senate agreed to retain money for 
home energy audits and reauthorize the 
program of fiscal year 1982. 

Second, contrary to statements that 
the RCS program is expensive and 
onerous, the RCS program is projected 
to achieve enormous economic savings 
and has been revised by the Department 
of Energy to streamline Federal require- 
ments and reduce regulatory costs. 

For example, the 1979 regulatory 
analysis projected that while the pro- 
gram costs would be as high as $4.9 bil- 
lion the economic benefits from reduced 
energy consumption would be $33 billion 
over the 5-year life of the program. More 
importantly, Mr. President, pursuant to 
President Reagan's February 17, 1981, 
Executive order, the Department of 
Energy has drafted revised regulations, 
which have been approved by OMB and 
which are ready to be implemented im- 
mediately. DOE estimates that these 
proposed revised regulations would cut 
program costs in half. . 

Mr. President, they are stalling be- 
cause they hope to abolish the program. 
Senator from Kansas is correct. They do 
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not like the program. But the point is 
that they have been instructed by the 
President to come up with these regula- 
tions, and I do not think we should per- 
mit the Department to further frustrate 
the President’s directions as they are 
doing thus far. 

To illustrate my point further, the ac- 
tual cost of the RCS program to a utility 
customer averages just 15 cents a month 
or $1.80 for the year. 

This idea that it only benefits the peo- 
ple in the upper-income bracket is just 
simply not true. If a homeowner invests 
even $10 in caulking or weatherstripping, 
their monthly bill could be permanently 
reduced by 10 percent. 

Mr. President, this is a very important 
program, and I see no reason whatsoever 
to abolish it before it has a chance to get 
on track. I do not think that is cost ef- 
fective either. 

My third point is that the RCS pro- 
gram, contrary to reports by its critics, 
is one of the most popular energy pro- 
grams ever enacted. It is projected that 
over 35 percent, 7 percent annually, 
of the 57 million eligible households will 
voluntarily request home energy audits 
and followthrough by installing con- 
servation improvements in their homes. 
This amounts to nearly 20 million 
households in the next 5 years, and mil- 
lions more who will request audits but 
must wait for more favorable economic 
conditions until they take action on their 
suggested conservation improvements. 

It is difficult to predict what might 
happen in the marketplace if the RCS 
program is not funded. Forty-one States, 
as has been stated, are now offering 
home audits under the RCS program, but 
only 4 States have enacted laws which 
would continue RCS if the Federal pro- 
gram were terminated. It is important to 
point out as well that prior to the RCS 
act only a handful of utilities were offer- 
ing their customers information about 
energy use in the home. Since enactment 
of the RCS program over 200 major utili- 
ties are now providing their customers 
this essential money-saving information. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
HAWKINS). The Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Madam President, let me 
make just one or two points. 

I know that I certainly have great re- 
spect for those who are voting against 
the amendment, but I point out to Mem- 
bers of the Senate that the $7 million 
recommended for the RCS program will 
not go to fund a single conservation 
audit. That money will be spent in Wash- 
ington by the Department of Energy 
for promulgation and enforcement of 
needless regulation. 

I have a list here of beltway bandits, 
the Washington lawyers and consulting 
firms, that profited handsomely from 
RCS in fiscal year 1981. 

My proposal is to transfer that money 
to the energy policy and conservation 
grants program where it will be used to 
help State energy offices foster conserva- 
tion efforts at the local level. 

This amendment does not do one thing 
to stop States from having their own 
program; 41 States have the program; 
that is fine. 
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But what we are suggesting is we 
should not load the cost of this program 
on low- and middle-income utility users 
when there is some question about the 
energy savings offered by the program. 
It has been estimated this program 
could cost upward of $15 billion, an esti- 
mate based on recent Commerce Depart- 
ment figures. And the Department of 
Energy estimates only 7 percent of the 
eligible customers will participate in the 
program and only 1.5 percent will add 
conservation measures. In practice, most 
utilities are experiencing a participation 
rate of one-half of 1 percent to 2 percent. 

The energy savings estimated by DOE 
is only seven-tenths of 1 percent of pro- 
jected residential energy consumption or 
0.1 million barrels per day of oil equiv- 
alent. Those savings will cost utilities 
$4.9 billion, according to DOE. Other 
sources indicate it could exceed $7 billion. 
This cost is going to be rolled into the 
utility rate base, raising the rates of 
everyone on the system. 

It is my understanding, based on an 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory study, 
that the people most likely to participate 
in such a program are upper- and mid- 
dle-income individuals, who can afford 
to make the recommended changes 
themselves. If the audit costs $85, they 
should pay $85. If it costs $150, they 
should pay $150, and not have a statu- 
tory limit of $15. 

The position that I am proposing is 
supported by the Air Conditioning Con- 
tractors of America, the American Con- 
sulting Engineering Council, the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, the American In- 
stitute of Architects, Edison Electric In- 
stitute, the Mechanical Contractors of 
America, the National Association of 
Home Builders, the National Plumbing, 
Heating, and Cooling Contractors, and 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

In addition to that, it just seems to 
me that this is one regulation that we 
can do without. 

I quoted from the letter of the general 
counsel of the DOE. 

In my opinion the amendment should 
be adopted. This program is not in the 
House bill, and I hope that the amend- 
ment might be accepted. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi the remainder of my time. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Madam President, I 
thank the Senator for yielding. 

Earlier this year I introduced legisla- 
tion to repeal the residential conserva- 
tion service program and the commercial 
and apartment conservation service 
program. 

After I found out that what we were 
going to have was low-income people 
subsidizing, in effect, the middle- and 
upper-income folks who could afford to 
buy and install these conservation meas- 
ures that would be found to be needed by 
the audits. 

This does not seem to be a program 
that the Federal Government needs $7 
million to write regulations for. 

In some States, like Oregon, Massa- 
chusetts, the District of Columbia, there 
are ongoing programs that are working 
fine, pointing out to those who want to 
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pay for the services or who can utilize the 
suggestions how they conserve energy in 
their homes. 

In my State we are finding out we have 
to cut off the light, we have to turn down 
this thermostat, we have to do without. 
We cannot afford to buy fancy installa- 
tion and storm windows and all the rest 
of the things that the auditors tell us 
we need. 

That is not the point and this bill does 
not provide a single dollar to help pay 
for those things. 

I support the amendment being offered 
by the Senator from Kansas. 

The statute requires that the States 
enforce the provisions of their State 
plans and requires that utilities notify 
their customers and offer to audit resi- 
dential and commercial dwellings and 
provide supportive services to those cus- 
tomers whose homes are audited. 

The real losers in this whole affair, 
are the American consumers. In the vast 
majority of the States, most if not all 
the costs of this program—which would 
run somewhere from $5 to $7 billion ac- 
cording to DOE—are going to be passed 
directly to consumers. They are the ones 
who will have to foot the bill for State 
regulations, training of auditors, cus- 
tomer notification and other require- 
ments of these programs. 

DOE estimates that only 7 percent of 
eligible customers will respond to the 
program. Even this presents problems, 
however, since the consumers most likely 
to benefit are the ones who can most 
afford to purchase and install the meas- 
ures recommended by program auditors. 
However, the utility implementation 
costs and State implementation costs 
will, in most instances, be borne by all, 
including those who cannot afford to 
participate. Thus, it is likely that non- 
participating low-income people will 
subsidize the audit costs of higher-in- 
come individuals who do participate. 

In many States, consumers already get 
audits and utility assistance if they so 
desiré. Residential and consumer pro- 
grams are present in Massachusetts, 
Oregon, the District of Columbia, and 
170 different utilities currently partici- 
pate in the Edison Electric Institute con- 
servation program. TVA utilities have 
insulated around 200,000 homes under 
its voluntary program. The key here, 
though, is that only those who partici- 
pate pay. 

Madam Presideni, I support the Dole 
amendment and urge my colleagues to 
do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 

yields time? 
@ Mr. CRANSTON. Madam President, I 
oppose the amendment of the Senator 
from Kansas (Mr. DoLE), which would 
transfer to the schools and hospitals con- 
servation grants program all funds pro- 
vided in this bill to maintain the residen- 
tial conservation service program. I 
agree with the Senate Appropriations 
Committee’s determination that both 
these programs—which assist different 
groups of energy consumers—are valu- 
able and cost effective and should be 
preserved. 


Congress mandated in the 1978 Na- 
tional Energy Conservation Policy Act a 
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residential conservation program oper- 
ated by energy distribution utilities to 
accelerate investments in improved 
energy efficiency of the Nation’s existing 
residential housing stock. Again, just last 
year in the Energy Security Act, Con- 
gress—with strong bipartisan support— 
significantly broadened the RCS pro- 
gram to cover multifamily and small 
commercial buildings and to authorize 
utilities to provide additional conserva- 
tion-related services. 

Neither the compelling reasons which 
motivated congressional action last year 
nor the world energy picture have 
changed so dramatically that this pro- 
gram has now suddenly become unnec- 
essary, ill conceived and burdensome, as 
the amendment’s sponsors contend. 

A February 1981 GAO report on resi- 
dential energy conservation outreach ac- 
tivities strongly supported the RCS pro- 
gram. GAO concluded that comprehen- 
sive, onsite energy audits—like those 
provided by the RCS—are the most ef- 
fective means of encouraging individuals 
to implement voluntary energy conser- 
vation measures. 

While the very detailed DOE specifica- 
tions for compliance with the law have 
caused some complaints by 1 of the 19 
California utilities required to establish 
an RCS program, I believe the com- 
plaints involved can be met by revised 
regulations easing the procedural re- 
quirements and giving utilities greater 
flexibility to design a program within 
the law's objectives. I certainly support 
such administrative changes. As the 
Senator from Oregon has pointed out, 
the Department has already drafted re- 
vised regulations which could reduce 
program costs by as much as 50 percent. 
These revised regulations are ready for 
publication pending a firm congressional 
decision to continue RCS. 

The proponents of this amendment 
claim that only relatively few eligible 
customers—primarily those in the upper 
income brackets who can afford to im- 
plement the audit recommendations— 
will participate in the RCS program, 
while all customers will pay for it. They 
argue, we are wrong to continue a pro- 
gram that results in nonparticipating 
low-income individuals subsidizing the 
audit costs of higher income partici- 
pants. 

But this argument fails to understand 
that in the long run all consumers bene- 
fit from lower utility rates when the total 
demand for energy is reduced. 

Despite wide variability in program 
design and energy savings, a 1980 inde- 
pendent review of existing RCS-type 
utility conservation programs reported 
that all programs studied were cost- 
effective—costing less to save energy 
than to meet existing demands. 


There is—to be sure—a real problem 
of minimal participation of low-income 
individuals in the RCS program. But this 
problem can and should be addressed 
directly, not used as an excuse for elim- 
inating RCS entirely. 

Those truly concerned about the bur- 
dens of energy costs on low-income peo- 
ple should support an aggressive RCS 
program, properly tailored to reach 
lower income groups—including many 
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elderly, handicapped, and non-English- 
speaking individuals—who most need re- 
lief from rising energy prices and for 
whom the barriers to implementing cost- 
effective energy measures are greatest. 

Lower income households occupy a 
disproportionate share of the Nation’s 
older, less efficient housing with the 
highest potential energy savings pay- 
pack, but such households are least able 
to finance the necessary efficiency im- 
provements. 

I believe the RCS program can be ex- 
tremely helpful in achieving the weath- 
erization of low-income homes if ade- 
quate attention is devoted to this objec- 
tive. 

California’s recently approved RCS 
plan, for example, which covers the 
State’s major investor-owned utilities 
and many municipal utilities, provides 
for major outreach efforts to insure equal 
access to RCS program services for all 
segments of the population. 

It will provide both information on 
low- or no-cost conservation measures 
and also make available deferred pay- 
ment loans at low or no interest for con- 
servation investments. Also, the State 
RCS strongly encourages participating 
utilities to contract with local govern- 
ments or community-based groups to 
assist in the implementation of conser- 
vation measures. 

Often, local government and commu- 
nity workers have much easier access to 
residents to whom they are already pro- 
viding services than utility representa- 
tives and, even without prior involvement 
in energy programs, may provide many 
conservation services effectively. 

California will also establish a State 
advisory group with representatives from 
the California Office of Economie Oppor- 
tunity, Energy Extension Service, De- 
partment of Consumer Affairs, local gov- 
ernments, small, energy-related busi- 
nesses, community-based, energy-related 
organizations, labor unions, low-income 
organizations, and black, Hispanic, Asian, 
and Native American minorities, to co- 
ordinate and review the conduct and per- 
formance of the California RCS program. 
Participating utilities will establish simi- 
lar groups to help them carry out con- 
servation activities. 

Clearly, energy price decontrol alone 
will not bring about conservation invest- 
ments by those who do not have the capi- 
talto make those investments, especially 
with today's very high interest rates. 

But the administration's energy pol- 
icy—based largely on price decontrol— 
is self-defeating when the administra- 
tion simultaneously attacks the residen- 
tial conservation service—which helps 
to make conservation improvements 
affordable. 

Moreover, the concern expressed for 
low-income people by the administration 
rings hollow in light of the severe burden 
on low-income people that would result 
from energy price decontrol. 

Rather than eliminating the RCS pro- 
gram, I urge my colleagues to support the 
committee position and defeat this ill- 
conceived amendment.e 

THE RESIDENTIAL ENERGY CONSERVATION 

SERVICE 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Madam President, 

I support the Senate Appropriations 
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Committee’s decision to provide $7 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1982 for the residen- 
tial conservation service program (RCS). 

The arguments presented in support of 
the termination of the RCS program 
center on two basic issues. One is that 
the program is costly, and the other is 
that the program is burdensome. 

With regard to cost, I have never 
been a supporter of massive spending by 
DOE. However, in the most comprehen- 
sive cost-benefit analysis to date done 
on the RCS program, it was found that 
the program would be cost-effective, 
generating benefits of $33 billion from 
1980 to 1985. Judging from this anal- 
ysis, the RCS program seems to have 
substantial economic benefits. 

Undoubtedly, the first regulations for 
the RCS program were burdensome. The 
Department of Energy has developed 
new draft regulations, however, which 
will cut this burden in half. 

The State of Oregon, Madam Presi- 
dent, has been a leader in the residential 
energy conservation field. Two of our 
private utilities, Pacific Power and Light, 
and Portland General Electric, have 
proven through excellent programs that 
investments in residential energy con- 
servation improvements not only reduce 
individual energy bills, but they also re- 
duce the need to construct costly addi- 
tional power generation facilities. 

To sum up, I think the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee has acted wisely to 
provide funding for the RCS program. 
I do not favor transferring this money 
to some other DOE program, and run- 
ning the risk of losing these important 
economic and energy conservation bene- 
fits. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp the letters that I have here 
relating to this subject matter. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONSUMERS UNION, 
Washington, D.C., October 26, 1981. 
Hon. MARK HATFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR: Today Senator Dole will 
likely offer a floor amendment on H.R. 4035, 
the Interior and Related Agencies Appropria- 
tions bill, to eliminate funds for the Resi- 
dential Conservation Service. Consumers 
Union urges you to oppose this amendment. 
This clearly is an inappropriate time to 
scrap the leading federal program that helps 
homeowners make economically sound de- 
cisions about which conservations measures 
will yield the greatest savings of energy and 
money. 

The Residential Conservation Service is an 
information program. Among other things, it 
requires large electric and gas utilities to 
conduct, on request, a home energy audit by 
a trained auditor who provides estimates of 
the cost and savings of specific conservation 
measures for that home and that geographic 
area. 

A totally hands-off federal approach to 
conservation would be grim news for con- 
sumers. The energy market is not like the 
market for beef. When beef becomes too ex- 
pensive, consumers can always find cheaper 
sources of protein without great hardship. 
But consumers cannot easily switch from 
one source of energy to another. Nor can 
consumers stop heating their houses without 
hardship. Conservation is a wise response to 
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crushing prices, but it requires an invest- 
ment and sound choices. 

The benefits of the RCS for energy users 
and the nation are great. The DOE’s most 
comprehensive Regulatory Analysis for the 
RCS found the program had a cost-benefit 
ratio of 2 to 1, generating benefits of $33 
billion in just five (5) years. The RCS 
deserves your support. 

incerely, 
RocER Davis, 
Attorney, Washington Office. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
ScHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, 
Arlington, Va., October 9, 1981. 
Hon, Mark HATFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HATFIELD: The American As- 
sociation of School Administrators (AASA) 
supports the position you are taking in op- 
position to the amendment Senator Dole in- 
tends to offer when the Senate considers 
H.R. 4035, the Interior and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Bill. It is the Association's 
understanding that the amendment would 
transfer $7,000,000 recommended for the 
Residential Conservation Service Program to 
the Schools and Hospitals Program (National 
Energy Conservation Policy Act, Title III). 

The Association has weighed this decision 
very carefully for the schools of this nation 
desperately need the technical and financial 
assistance provided under the Schools and 
Hospitals Program. AASA has long been re- 
garded as the spokesman for the educational 
community regarding energy, particularly 
the Schools and Hospitals Program. The As- 
sociation has conducted its own survey and 
found the program efficient and effective in 
reducing energy consumption and alleviat- 
ing some of the fiscal burden on schools. Its 
energy and economical benefits to education 
and the nation are well documented. We are 
pleased that Senator Dole has acknowledged 
the energy conserving effectiveness of the 
program in his intended amendment. 

It is not the Association's intention to 
discuss here the full merit of the Schools 
and Hospitals Programs nor its merits rela- 
tive to the Residential Conservation Service 
(RCS). The benefits of both programs are 
well known to you. Rather to stress that 
AASA's support of your position should not 
be misconstrued to suggest to anyone that 
the schools do not need the assistance that 
$7,000,000 would provide. They do. Desper- 
ately. Nor does AASA wish anyone to take 
its position in this matter as a tool to 
justify future cuts in the Schools and Hos- 
pitals Program. The benefits in construction 
jobs, reduced energy consumption, preserv- 
ing educational programs and ameliorating 
the local taxpayers' burden all point to the 
exceptional benefits in federal support of 
this program. 

The Association views the move to elimi- 
nating the $7,000,000 in federal RCS admin- 
istrative funds as an attempt to eradicate 
the program. Should the program lose its 
federal guidance, support, technical assist- 
ance and information sharing capabilities, it 
would generate local uncertainty and incon- 
sistency as to what should be done and it 
would most likely flounder and die. Thus, 
AASA has weighed the educational grants 
funds to schools and hospitals against the 
value of the total RCS program. 

RCS provides important information to 
homeowners so they might know the most 
cost effective ways to reduce energy con- 
sumption. It serves all homeowners, includ- 
ing the poor and elderly who can least afford 
the ever higher energy costs. It benefits not 
only the nation's energy and economic posi- 
tion, but cuts the local residents' fuel and 
utility bills. These residents are the school's 
parents, neighbors, frlends and supporters. 
As desperate as the schools' energy plight 1s, 
education does not wish to gain at the ex- 
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pense of these individuals who clearly re- 
ceive important help from the RCS program. 

In times of dwindling resources, whether 
it be energy or federal assistance, the flames 
of adversarial relationships are easily fanned. 
Survival of our democracy might well 
rest on the ability of various groups to step 
back, view the broader picture and act com- 
passionately toward others’ needs. The as- 
sistance provided by the Schools and Hos- 
pitals Program has been cost-effective, 
energy-effective and extremely valuable to 
the schools; however, the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators cannot sup- 
port any move to transfer the much needed 
$7,000,000 to the Schools and Hospitals Pro- 
gram if it means stepping on, indeed ob- 
literating, a program of such proven value 
to homeowners and the nation as the Resi- 
dential Conservation Service. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL B. SALMON, Ed.D., 
Executive Director. 
ENERGY CONSERVATION COALITION, 
Washington, D.C., September 9, 1981. 
Hon. MARK HATFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.O. 

DEAR Senator: In the FY 82 Interior ap- 
propriations bill, the Committee on Appro- 
priations recommends funding of $7 million 
for the Residential Conservation Service 
(RCS) program. The Energy Conservation 
Coalition urges you to support the Com- 
mittee’s action, and to oppose any amend- 
ment to delete funds for this important 
cost-effective energy conservatidn program. 

The RCS program requires large electric 
and gas utilities to provide home owners 
with the opportunity to receive on-site 
energy audits of their homes and estimates 
of the cost and savings of specific conserva- 
tion and renewable energy measures. 

The RCS program should be maintained 
for at least four reasons. 

1. The cost-benefit ratio of this program is 
at least 2 to 1. 

In the most comprehensive cost-benefit 
analysis to date of the RCS program 
(USDOE, Regulatory Analysis, October, 
1979), DOE found that the program would 
cost $15 billion from 1980 to 1985, but would 
| ps benefits of $33 billion. (Page 2- 
303) 

2. Two-thirds of the “costs” are actually 
investments incurred voluntarily by home 
owners to save energy and money. 

Of the $15 billion in estimated costs, $9.8 
billion is productive investment undertaken 
by home owners in response to the RCS 
audits. The total costs per barrel of oil equiv- 
alent saved is only $10—less than one- 
third the current world market price of otl. 
(Reg. Analysis, page 2-20) 

3. The program will save energy and free 
capital for productive use. 

DOE estimates that the program will save 
8.5 quads—the equivalent of one year's otl 
imports. Moreover, it will reduce the neec 
for utilities to borrow new capital at high 
interest rates for new generating plants. 
(Reg. Analysis, page 2-19) 

4. The program will create employment. 

DOE estimates that the RCS program will 
create 30,000 new fobs throughout the 
economy. (Reg. Analysis, page 2-13) 

Only four states currently have explicit 
authority to carry on a comprehensive RCS 
program if the federal program should die. 
The RCS program provides enormous na- 
tional benefits. It deserves your support. 

Sincerely, 
Davi» R. MOULTON, 
Policy Director. 


Mr. HATFIELD. Madam President, I 
just make one further comment. 
The Senator from Kansas indicated 
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that only 7 percent, it is estimated by the 
Department of Energy, will take up this 
opportunity. That is quite correct, Only 
he has to remember that that is seven 
times five because that is what the 
&ctual report indicated, 7 percent an- 
nually for 5 years. That is 35 percent, 
not 7 percent in the cumulative aggre- 
gate form. 

Madam President, the Senator from 
Kansas also indicated that because of 
this rolled into the rate structure, I 
think it should be pointed out also, that 
the new facilities are rolled into the rate 
structure and let us bear in mind that 
new facilities cost far more than what 
we are talking about in this instance and 
I think because low-income families get 
stuck anyway paying for the cost and 
construction of new facilities, it is in 
their interest that whatever we can do 
in the other income groups to reduce the 
energy use is to their advantage as well. 

So I think that cuts both ways to 
ee what is rolled into the rate 

ase. 

Therefore, I urge the defeat of this 
amendment because I think in the long 
term it is going to benefit the low-income 
families as much as it may immediately 
the middle-income families to have this 
program ongoing. 

I am ready to yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

I yield back the remaining part of my 
time. 

Mr. DOLE. Madam President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time and ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Kansas. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from California (Mr, HAYA- 
KAWA) and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. SPECTER) are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. Bien), the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
HotrrrNGs), the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Inouye), the Senator from Loui- 
siana (Mr. Lonc), the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. METZENBAUM), the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. MITCHELL) , the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. RrEGLE), the Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. Stennis), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
TsoNcAS), and the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. ZoRINSKY) are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Inouye) and the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. RrEGLE) would each vote 
“nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any Senators in the Chamber de- 
siring to vote? 
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The result was announced—yeas 17, 
nays 71, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 332 Leg.] 
YEAS—17 
East 


Heflin 
Helms 


Humphrey 
Jepsen 
Kassebaum 


NAYS—71 


Boschwitz 
B 


yrd, 

Harry F., Jr. 
Cochran 
Denton 
Dole 


Lugar 
Mattingly 
Murkowski 


Abdnor 
Andrews 
Armstrong 


Weicker 
Williams 


Meicher 


NOT VOTING—12 


Long Specter 
Metzenbaum Stennis 
Hollings Mitchell Tsongas 
Inouye Riegle Zorinsky 


So Mr. Dotze's amendment (UP No. 
531) was rejected. 

Mr. McCLURE. Madam President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. McCLURE. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
resume consideration of the Interior Ap- 
propriations bill, H.R. 4035, at 10 o’clock 
a.m. on Tuesday, October 27, 1981. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLURE. Further, I ask unani- 
mous consent that Senator ROBERT C. 
Byrd be recognized to offer an amend- 
ment dealing with historic preservation 
with a 20-minute time limitation equally 
divided at the hour when we resume 
consideration of this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLURE. Further, I ask unani- 
mous consent that following the disposi- 
tion of the Robert C. Byrd amendment, 
Senator LEAHv be recognized to call up 
his amendment dealing with Economic 
Regulatory Administration with a time 
agreement of 40 minutes equally divided. 

Further, I ask unanimous consent that 
following the disposition of the Leahy 
amendment, Senator MITCHELL be recog- 
nized to call up an amendment dealing 
with energy conservation with a time 
limitation of 1 hour equally divided. 
Following the disposition of the Mitchell 
amendment I ask unanimous consent 
that Senator Bumpers be recognized to 
offer an amendment dealing with prime 


Bagleton 


Biden 
Hayakawa 
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farmland with a 40-minute time limita- 
tion equally divided. Following disposi- 
tion of the Bumpers amendment, I ask 
unanimous consent that a rollcall vote 
occur immediately on the Proxmire 
amendment debated on Monday, Octo- 
ber 26. 

Following the disposition of the Prox- 
mire amendment, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senator McCuure be authorized 
to offer an SRC-I substitute amendment, 
to make SRC-I part of the legislative 
language of the bill rather than in the 
report as now stated; that following the 
disposition of the McClure amendment 
that there be a Cannon amendment with 
a time limit thereon of 40 minutes 
equally divided; that following the dis- 
position of the Cannon amendment, 
Senator MATTINGLY be recognized to of- 
fer an amendment dealing with a per- 
centage cut with a 30-minute time lim- 
itation equally divided. 

Further, I ask unanimous consent that 
any amendments offered in the second 
degree be limited to 30 minutes equally 
divided, and that the agreement be in 
the usual form with respect to the divi- 
sion and control of time, and that the 
time on any depatable motion, appeal, or 
point of order be limited to 10 minutes 
equally divided. 

Further, I ask unanimous consent that 
following the disposition of the Mat- 
tingly amendment and/or any amend- 
ments to it, the Senate proceed immedi- 
ately to third reading and then final pas- 
sage on the bill but not before 2 p.m., 
with no intervening motions, appeals, or 
points of order. 

Mr, ROBERT C. BYRD. Reserving the 
right to object, regarding the reference 
to the rolleall vote on the Proxmire 
amendment, may I ask the distinguished 
Senator has that rollcall vote already 
been ordered? 

Mr. McCLURE. I would say to the 
Senator that the yeas and nays have al- 
ready been ordered on the Proxmire 
amendment. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
distinguished Senator and I have no 
objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. McCLURE. Madam President, 
with one addition, I did not state a time 
limit on the amendment of the Senator 
from Idaho, Senator McCLumr. There 
will be a limitation of 10 minutes, 5 
minutes on each side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The text of the agreement follows: 

UNANIMOUS CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That on Tuesday, October 27, 
1981, at the hour of 10:00 a.m., the Sen- 
ate resume consideration of H.R. 4035, an act 
making appropriations for the Department of 
Interior and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending Sept. 30, 1982, and for other 
purposes, and proceed to the consideration 
of an amendment to be offered by the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia (Mr. Robert C. Byrd), 
dealing with historic preservation, on which 
there shall be 20 minutes; to be followed 
by an amendment to be offered by the Sen- 
ator from Vermont (Mr. Leahy), dealing 
with the Economic Regulatory Administra- 
tion, on which there shall be 40 minutes; 
to be followed by an amendment to be of- 
fered by the Senator from Maine (Mr. Mit- 
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chell), dealing with energy conservation, on 
which there shall be 1 hour; to be followed 
by an amendment to be offered by the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas (Mr. Bumpers), dealing 
with prime farm land, on which there shall 
be 40 minutes; to be followed by an amend- 
ment to be offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Proxmire), which shall be 
voted on immediately; to be followed by an 
amendment to be offered by the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. McClure), dealing with SRC 
No. 1, on which there shall be 10 minutes; 
to be followed by an amendment to be of- 
fered by the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
Cannon), on which there shall be 40 min- 
utes; to be followed by an amendment to 
be offered by the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
Mattingly), dealing with a percentage cut, 
on which there shall be 30 minutes, with 
the time on these amendments to be equally 
divided and controlled by the mover of such 
and the manager of the bill; with time on 
any amendment to an amendment to be 
limited to 1⁄, hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the mover of such and the 
manager of the bill; and with time on any 
debatable motion or appeal which is sub- 
mitted or on which the Chair entertains 
debate to be limited to 10 minutes, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the mover 
of such and the manager of the bill: Pro- 
vided, That in the event the manager of the 
bill is in favor of any such amendment or 
motion, the time in opposition thereto shall 
be controlled by the minority leader or his 
designee. 

Ordered further, That when the Senate 
disposes of these amendments and any 
amendments thereto, it proceed to third 
reading of the bill and immediately vote on 
final passage without any intervening mo- 
tions or appeal, but not before 2:00 p.m. 


THE COAL PREPARATION PROGRAM 


Mr. JEPSEN. Will the Senator yield 
for some questions on the coal prepara- 
tion program? 

Mr. McCLURE. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. JEPSEN. Mr. President, is is my 
understanding that the House has ap- 
proved the original $6 million figure for 
the coal preparation program. Is this 
accurate? 

Mr. McCLURE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. JEPSEN. Then this a conference- 
able item and it is possible that the $3 
million could be restored in conference. 

Mr. McCLURE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. JEPSEN. Mr. President, I fully 
appreciate the Senator’s difficult job in 
trying to come up with additional sav- 
ings in order to balance the Federal 
budget. The distinguished Senator from 
Idaho has my full support in this effort. 
However, I am concerned about the ef- 
fect this cut could have, not only on 
the program directly, but on that aspect 
of the program being carried out by Iowa 
State University. 

As the Senator knows, different as- 
pects of the coal preparation program 
are being carried out by different re- 
search institutions. Iowa State Univer- 
sity, for instance, is involved in testing 
processes and equipment as well as pro- 
viding feedback for the various coal utili- 
zation projects. Each aspect of the re- 
search program plays an integral role 
in the overall success of the project. 

Unfortunately, the Department of 
Energy has announced that if the $3 mil- 
lion reduction in the coal preparation 
program is approved, no funds will be 
sent to Iowa State University to con- 
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tinue its part of the project. My question 
to the Senator is: Was it the committee’s 
intention that the Iowa State research 
project be eliminated if this cut is 
approved? 

Mr. McCLURE. I assure the senior 
Senator from Iowa that this was not the 
intention of the committee. 

Mr. JEPSEN. Wouid the Senator agree 
that if this money is not restored and 
cuts are necessary in the program, these 
cuts should be made proportionally so 
that no programs experience a dispro- 
portionate share of the cuts? 

Mr. McCLURE. That seems to be the 
appropriate response by the Department 
of Energy. 

Mr. JEPSEN. Mr. President, I appreci- 
ate the Senator’s taking the time to 
answer my questions. I am sure the peo- 
ple at Iowa State will be relieved by 
his assurances. In closing, I say to the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho that 
I am very appreciative of his efforts to . 
cut the Federal budget. His diligence and 
forthright approach to this issue are well 
known and he has earned my respect 
and the respect of his colleagues because 
of this. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Madam President, I 
was planning to introduce an amend- 
ment to the appropriations bill regard- 
ing Federal aquisition of water rights, but 
in discussing this matter wtih the distin- 
guished floor manager of this bill (Mr. 
McCrunE) and the distinguished Public 
Lands and Reserved Water Subcommit- 
tee chairman of the Energy and Natural 
Resources Committee (Mr. WALLOP), I 
have decided to withhold the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WALLOP. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico for bringing his 
amendment to our attention and I assure 
him that I share his concern regarding 
the subject of appropriative water rights 
claims by the Federal Government. As 
the Senator from New Mexico knows, my 
committee is in the process of developing 
@ policy in this area and it is my under- 
standing that the Department of the 
Interior is hoping to have a new policy 
announcement on this area before the 
end of the year. I add that my subcom- 
mittee, of which the Senator from New 
Mexico is a member, and the staff will 
look closely at this policy once it is an- 
nounced. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming for his remarks, and I 
look forward to sitting with him when we 
look at this new policy. I, as the Senator 
from Wyoming, was extremely gratifled 
earlier this year when Secretary of the 
Interior James Watt announced that his 
department would observe State water 
laws when it came to the question of non- 
reseryed water rights. zm 

As a matter of fact, I think officials 
throughout the Western States cheered 
that announcement. However, almost to 
the day of that announcement by the 
Secretary of the Interior, a letter sur- 
faced in New Mexico from a district of- 
fice of the Bureau of Land Management 
to livestock operators who hold grazing 
permits. This letter, which I shall ask to 
have printed in the Recorp. raised many 
questions in the minds of New Mexicans 
regarding appropriative water rights ap- 
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plications by the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement. We have been in contact with 
both BLM officials in New Mexico and in 
Washington, D.C., regarding this letter. 

We later found out there was $1.3 mil- 
lion in this Interior appropriations bill 
for filing fees for acquiring State water 
rights for their land resources program, 
but the program was still under depart- 
mental review. I sincerely felt that, for 
several reasons, this money should not be 
spent unless Congress knew what priori- 
ties would be carried out by the BLM in 
filing for water. 

The Department of the Interior did 
everything possible to answer my ques- 
tions and define a policy, but were unable 
to. I was afraid that without a firm 
policy, BLM would be filing applications 
on every water right they could get their 
hands on while observing and fulfilling 
the obligations of State water laws. 
Again, I have been assured by Senator 
WaLLoP and the Department of the In- 
terior that this is certaimly not the case 
and that in just a few short months, the 
issues I raised should be resolved. 

Again, I thank the Senator from Wyo- 
ming and his staff for their assistance 
and his help in this matter of great con- 
cern to all of the Western States. 

Mr. McCLURE. I thank the Senators 
from New Mexico and Wyoming for their 
assistance in working out an agreement 
on this question of Interior Department 
policy toward the acquisition of appro- 
priate State water rights. I assure both 
Senators that this is a great concern in 
my State of Idaho and I, too, am looking 
forward to the policy announcement by 
the Department of the Interior in this 
area, and I look forward to working with 
my fellow Senators on this important 
issue. 

I recognize the difficulties faced by the 
Department of the Interior in reviewing 
past policies and coming up with an all- 
encompassing policy that deals effec- 
tively with State water laws that differ 
from State to State. I have the utmost 
confidence that officials at the Interior 
Department will be able to resolve the 
situation described by Senator DoMENICI 
and I know Senator WALLOP, through his 
subcommittee, wil review any new pol- 
icy with the utmost care. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the letter referred by Sena- 
tor DoMENICI be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, 
Roswell, N. Mez., September 2, 1981. 

DEAR RANGE User: I am sure you are aware 
that the Bureau of Land Management is en- 
tering into a comprehensive program to in- 
ventory and quantify its uses of water (in- 
cluding those of permittees or licensees). 
This program was initiated recently to imple- 
ment the President’s June 6, 1978, Water Pol- 
icy Message, the Department of the Interior 
Solicitor's Opinion of June 25, 1979, and the 
recommendations of the President's Task 
Force on Non-Indian Federal Water Rights. 
Such an inventory of all water uses and sub- 
mission of water right claims has also been 
necessitated by several general water rights 
adjudications in the State, such as those in 
the Pecos River Basin (Civil Nos. 20294 and 
22600 consolidated, Chaves County District 
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Court) and San Juan River Basin (Case No. 
15-184, District Court, San Juan County). 

Recently, there have been several Inquiries 
from livestock operators concerning the filing 
of water rights applications on the public 
lands. BLM, like any water used in Mexico, 
will file water right claims. The BLM will file 
claims on those water sources located on BLM 
administered lands that are now used or will 
be needed to implement BLM land and re- 
source management programs. BLM will also 
pay the filing fees for water right claims on 
these sources. It is the Bureau's general 
policy that all water rights for the manage- 
ment of public land resource program will be 
held in the name of the United States or in 
the name of the permittee and the United 
States, except (1) in water base areas where 
the user currently has a valid State appro- 
priative water right for his base property 
(Taylor Grazing Act), and (2) when the use 
of water is not needed for the management 
of public land resource programs. The filing 
and granting of water rights to the United 
States (BLM) will not, however, affect the 
authorized use of water by the public; t.e., all 
water sources on the public lands presently 
used by livestock will be claimed for livestock 
use. Let me emphasize that no grazing li- 
censees or permittees will, therefore, be ad- 
versely affected by these filing or subsequent 
adjudications. 

To prepare for present and future adjudi- 
cations, we are presently conducting an in- 
ventory of all water sources and uses on BLM 
administered lands in New Mexico. This in- 
cludes streams, springs, wells, reservoirs, lakes 
and catchments. We would appreciate recelv- 
ing any information that you feel would be 
helpful to us (such as the location of water 
sources used for stockwatering, the number 
of cattle using each source, the time of year 
used, etc.). The inventory information will 
be permanently stored to assist in our land 
management operations. 

If you have any specific questions concern- 
ing BLM’s water use inventory or compliance 
with New Mexico’s water law, please contact 
the Roswell District Office. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILLIP D. NORELAND, 
Area Manager. 


Mr. MATHIAS. Madam President, last 
year, the Interior Appropriations Con- 
ference Committee instructed the Na- 
tional Park Service in its 1981 bill to use 
the U.S. park police training barn as a 
replacement facility for the national cen- 
ter for therapeutic riding program. The 
need arose because the National Park 
Service had condemned and razed the 
Rock Creek Horse Barn, where the pro- 
gram previously took place. Even though 
a year has passed since congressional 
action, the Park Service still has not pro- 
vided a replacement. 

In order to spur the Park Service, I 
requested that an amendment be includ- 
ed in the fiscal year 1982 bill, providing 
NPS $800,000 to relocate the U.S. mount- 
ed park police barn as a facility for the 
program. I withdrew this request because 
I was assured the Park Service plans to 
take the necessary steps to make the re- 
quired facility available and has the 
money to rehabilitate it. I am told that 
NPS plans to make a reprograming re- 
quest for the funds necessary to rehabili- 
tate the Edgewater facility, where the 
park police training program will be re- 
located, and that the committee fully 
intends to give this request every con- 
sideration. 

Mr. McCLURE. Madam President, the 
committee agrees that this is an impor- 
tant project and is concerned about the 
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lack of responsiveness on the part of the 
Park Service, so much so that it had 
language included in the fiscal year 1982 
bill, reinforcing the original directive. I 
am aware that funds are available to 
rehabilitate the park police facility for 
the center’s use. Furthermore, since ac- 
commodating the national center is con- 
tingent upon the mounted police training 
program’s relocation to the Edgewater 
facility, I hope to be able to approve this 
reprograming request when submitted. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Madam Presi- 
dent, there is a matter dealing with the 
Abandoned Mine Reclamation Fund 
which I would like to discuss with the 
distinguished floor manager of the bill. 
First, as the chairman of the sub- 
committee knows, during our original 
consideration of this bill, I had language 
inserted into the committee report deal- 
ing with the rural abandoned mine pro- 
gram (RAMP) that is administered by 
the Soil Conservation Service in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. That language 
can be found on pages 35 and 36 of the 
committee report. Basically, what we 
said was that RAMP is one of the rec- 
lamation programs presently in place 
that has worked well and deserves close 
attention from officials at the Depart- 
ment of the Interior who are responsible 
for providing funding to the soil con- 
servation service. As the report indicates, 
RAMP has the capability of permitting 
up to $30 million worth of projects this 
fiscal year. 


However, also in the report is a line 
on page 35 which indicates that the com- 
mittee only intends the funding provided 
to maintain the RAMP program “at a 
maintenance level with no new project 
starts.” Although I frankly believe that 
the $4.3 million provided for RAMP is 
wholly insufficient, if that is the dollar 
amount we must deal with, I believe it is 
important that we clarify our intentions 
with respect to no new project starts. 


Is it the chairman’s understanding 
that the overriding language in this sit- 
uation is that which says that the ad- 
ministration should consider the trans- 
fer of additional funding to the Soil 
Conservation Service from available un- 
obligated balances as the opportunity 
for additional work under the RAMP is 
clearly defined to OSM by the Soil Con- 
servation Service? In other words, if 
RAMP can be proven to be as worthwhile 
as we believe it is, the SCS would have 
the opportunity to initiate new starts 
in the fiscal year within the bounds of 
the $4.3 million we have appropriated 
and whatever unobligated balances may 
be made available by the Department of 
the Interior? 


Mr. McCLURE. That is my under- 
standing, Madam President. The com- 
mittee intends that the RAMP should 
continue and that as the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service clearly defines the needs of 
the program to OSM, OSM will in turn 
closely examine the possibility of trans- 
ferring funds from available unobligated 
balances in the Abandoned Mine Fund 
to RAMP. Such action, were it approved 
by OSM, would certainly mean that ad- 
ditional project starts would be neces- 
sary and that new project starts within 
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the $4.3 million appropriated in this bill 

would also be permitted. 

BRYCE CANYON NATIONAL PARK, FISCAL YEAR 
1982 FUNDING FOR SNOW REMOVAL 


Mr. GARN. Madam President, I would 
like to bring to the floor manager's at- 
tention the matter of the Senate’s ear- 
marking of $267,000 within available 
funds to maintain the road to Rainbow 
Point at Bryce Canyon National Park 
during the months September to May. 
(See Senate Report 97-166, page 19.) 

The earmarking of these funds will 
provide a much-needed stimulus to the 
local economy surrounding the Bryce 
Canyon National Park. This is an area 
heavily hit by the economic restrictions 
associated with limited-access Federal 
lands. 

Garfield County, Utah, where Bryce 
is located, actually has three national 
parks in it, the other two being Zion 
and Capitol Reef National Parks. As you 
can well imagine, the opportunities for 
economic development in these areas are 
severely limited. 

Therefore, it is essential to take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to promote 
those economic activities which are 
suitable to such an environment. 

The proposed earmarking would pro- 
vide an excellent stimulus to tourism by 
helping to make Bryce a year-round 
park. In a study done for my office, the 
Regional Office of the National Park 
Service calculated that the benefits aris- 
ing from maintaining the Rainbow Point 
road during the winter months would 
outweigh the costs of that action by at 
least a factor of two. 

It has been brought to my attention, 
however, Mr. President, that the Inte- 
rior Department has appealed to have 
the requirement to maintain Rainbow 
Point road eliminated. In doing so, the 
Department ignored the severe economic 
conditions surrounding the park and 
the anticipated returns that would occur 
in Garfield and surrounding counties if 
this $267,000 were used to keep that 
road open. 

I would therefore like to ask the floor 
manager to give his assurance that he 
will do his utmost to prevent any confer- 
ence report language against this ear- 
marking and to insure that the Park 
Service implements the action intended 
by this earmarking. 

Mr. McCLURE. Madam President, I 
am happy to respond to the Senator 
from Utah. We have had occasion to dis- 
cuss this matter several times before and 
I am in full agreement with the senti- 
ments he expresses. I will be glad to 
preserve the effect of this earmarking in 
the conference with the House of Repre- 
sentatives and will encourage the Park 
Service to implement its provisions. 

INTERIOR’S OFFICE OF WATER POLICY 

Mr. ABDNOR. Madam President, if I 
may, I would like to engage the distin- 
guished chairman of the Interior Appro- 
priations Subcommittee in a colloquy 
with regard to the Federal water policy- 
making structure. 

I do not wish at this time to get into 
a, protracted discussion of the merits of 
my bill, S. 1095, which has been reported 
unanimously out of the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works and 
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which would establish a national board 
on water resources policy. 

However, I do want to remind my col- 
leagues of our agreement for prompt 
floor consideration of the bill, based 
upon the withdrawal of the House-Sen- 
ate compromise language from the rec- 
onciliation conference report. 

Let me say to the distinguished chair- 
man that I strongly support the provi- 
sion in the appropriations measure be- 
fore us today of $1.842 million for an 
office of water policy within the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

The Department must address many 
significant water policy issues, and I 
commend the Secretary for his initiative 
in attempting to address these issues 
forthrightly. 

There are those who fear, however, 
that the Department of the Interior is 
attempting to dictate policy to other 
agencies, particularly the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers, which falls under the 
jurisdiction of the Water Resources Sub- 
committee, which I chair. 

And, while I do not believe Interior is 
trying to usurp policy authority from 
the Corps, I do feel very strongly that 
there are important interdepartmental 
policy issues which should be addressed 
and that the current policy-making 
machinery, as well as the current climate 
of suspicion and mistrust, are less than 
conducive to sound decisionmaking 
and to effective action. 

Whether my colleague agrees with my 
thesis that there is room for improve- 
ment and that enactment of legislation 
along the lines of S. 1095 will enhance 
the credibility of Federal water policy 
deliberations, he will recall our under- 
standing that the bill would be aired on 
the floor of the Senate on a timely basis. 

I recognize full well the demands upon 
the time of the Senator, but this matter 
has been pending for quite some time 
now. Might I inquire when he believes 
we can get together and agree on the 
time and terms for bringing S. 1095 to 
the floor? 

Mr. McCLURE. Madam President, I 
am pleased to have the support of my 
colleague from South Dakota, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Water Re- 
sources Subcommittee, for fiscal year 
1982 funding for an office of water policy 
within the Department of the Interior. 
He is entirely correct in pointing out 
that the office will address only issues 
pertaining to the direct authorities of 
the Department itself. 

With respect to S. 1095, to establish 
a national board on water resources 
policy, I recognize the need for sound 
and coordinated interdepartmental 
water policymaking. And, while I am 
not certain your bill is the best means 
to address that need, I do recall our 
agreement for floor consideration. 

Mr. ABDNOR. Madam President, the 
Senator knows that, generally speaking, 
my views are very much in accord with 
his own, and most particularly with re- 
spect to water policy. When we get into 
the specifics of S. 1095, I believe he will 
find me most receptive to his viewpoint 
as well. 

Mr. McCLURE. Madam President, I 


shall be pleased to work with the chair- 
man of the Water Resources Subcom- 
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mittee in working with the majority 
leader to bring S. 1095 to the floor. There 
are a number of other Senators who have 
a great interest in this legislation and 
who have expressed a desire to consider 
its effects carefully before it is scheduled 
for action on the floor. I do understand 
the Senator’s concern, because time is 
growing short. 
THE URBAN INDIAN HEALTH PROGRAM 


@ Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Madam President, 
back in 1972, Minneapolis embarked on 
a program which has since become a 
model project for other States. 

This was the beginning of what is to- 
day known as the urban Indian health 
program. There are now 41 similar proj- 
ects around the country with fiscal year 
1981 funding of $8.9 million. And al- 
though great progress has been made 
with concern to Indian health, we still 
have a long way to go. 

A 1979 HEW report concluded that: 

The health status of American In- 
dians .. . still lags 15 to 20 years behind 
that of the general population. 


The House has recognized this, and 
recommended a 1982 funding level of 
$9.790 million for urban Indian health. 

For some reason, however, the Senate 
Appropriations Committee had decided 
to zero-out this line item. 

Although I would like to see us adopt 
the House level of $9.79 million, I recog- 
nize that we do not live in an ideal world 
and that budget pressures necessitate 
that all of us be more cautious in what 
we request. 

So I am not going to offer an amend- 
ment to put the money back in, but I am 
going to suggest a partial solution to this 
dilemma. 

Since the House has $9.79 million for 
urban Indian health, and we have noth- 
ing, it is entirely reasonable to suggest 
to the conferees that they accept a level 
half-way between. This would amount to 
about $4.5 million, which also happens 
to be what the Reagan administration 
reauested. So I do not think this is out 
of line. 

I disagree with the administration, 
however, in how this money should be 
allocated among the projects. The $4.5 
million request assumes a 50-percent re- 
duction in funding across-the-board for 
all 41 projects. I believe it makes more 
sense to give first priority to those proj- 
ects providing direct health care services. 

Currently, five projects provide full- 
time direct health care services, includ- 
ing the Minneapolis project. These pro- 
grams have been shown, by an outside 
audit, to be extremely cost effective and 
to provide the highest quality of health 
care. 

Second priority should go to those 17 
projects with limited health care serv- 
ices, and the third to those providing 
only information and referral. 

I understand that the Indian Health 
Service may be amenable to this plan, 
but would prefer some direction from 
Congress. 

I urge the chairman to consider my 
request, and I would be glad to offer 
whatever other assistance I can provide.® 

FUNDING FOR GYPSY MOTH PROGRAM 


@ Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I would like to take this opportunity to 
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express my sincere appreciation to the 
abora of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Interior and Related Agencies, par- 
ticularly my colleague, Senator Mc- 
CLURE, who is the distinguished chair- 
man of that subcommittee. Their coop- 
eration led to a change in program fund- 
ing which will help curb the problem of 
gypsy moth infestation. 

Leaf-eating gypsy moth caterpillars 
defoliated more than 9 million acres of 
valuable forest and ornamental trees in 
the Northeast in 1981. This was the worst 
outbreak in history, and next year 
promises to be just as bad, if not worse. 

Repeated defoliation by the gypsy 
moth kills some trees and weakens oth- 
ers, leaving them vulnerable to attacks 
from other insects and diseases. 

Gypsy moth infestation for 1982 has 
been projected to be as high as 11 mil- 
lion acres in the Northeast, the effects 
of which would be devastating. 

With this in mind, it became evident 
that the $2.3 million previously appro- 
priated for the gypsy moth program for 
fiscal year 1982 would fall far short of 
the need. The U.S. Forest Service has 
estimated that as much as $7 million 
may be needed in fiscal year 1982 for the 
Federal share of insect suppression proj- 
ects related to the gypsy moth. 4 

At the request of the two Senators 
from the State of New Hampshire and 
through a cooperative effort with the 
Subcommittee on Interior and Related 
Agencies, a recommendation was made. 

The Committee on Appropriations rec- 
ommends in & Senate report accompany- 
ing H.R. 4034 that this necessary fund- 
ing for infestation control activities be 
provided out of the funds appropriated 
in fiscal year 1982 along with insect and 
disease carryover funds from fiscal year 
1981. 

The committee also expects the Forest 
Service to shift funds from the techni- 
cal assistance and survey line item to the 
insect suppression line item or through 
other reprograming or supplement ap- 
propriations actions, if necessary, to 
meet insect infestation needs in fiscal 
year 1982. 


The committee recommendation is 
both judgmentally sound and necessary 
to achieve the goal of gypsy moth sup- 
pression and therefore should be imple- 
mented by the Forest Service. 

States and localities must devise plans 
for gypsy moth control, and with the 
assurance that Federal moneys will be 
available, they may now begin this task. 
The increased funding level of $7 mil- 
lion will enable States to effectively 
combat the gypsy moth. I commend Sen- 
ator McCLuRE's subcommittee for recog- 
nizing the severity of the gypsy moth 
blight and for taking appropriate and 
timely action.@ 

AMENDMENT NO. 601 

Mr. McCLURE. Madam President, I 
call up amendment No. 601 and ask that 
It be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Idaho (Mr. MCCLURE) 
proposes an &mendment numbered 601. 


Mr. McCLURE. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
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reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 17, line 2, delete “$529,869,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof ''$503,703,000". 


Mr. McCLURE. Madam President, I 
wish to modify the printed amendment 
by restoring $5 million of the proposed 
reduction. The new figure would then 
read $508,703,000. 

Madam President, in line with the 
other committee amendments which 
were earlier accepted, I ask unanimous 
consent to modify the amendment as 
printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has a right to modify that amend- 
ment and the amendment is so modified. 

The amendment was modified, as fol- 
lows: 

On page 17, line 2, delete ''$529,869,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof '$508,703,000". 


Mr. McCLURE. Madam President, the 
new figure, now reading $508,703,000, 
conforms to an objection Senator WAL- 
LoP and Senator MELCHER raised earlier 
with respect to the availability of funds 
for the monitoring and accounting of the 
royalty payment in the budget of the 
U.S. Geological Survey. Senators WAL- 
LOP and MELCHER and I have consulted 
on this. I have talked with Secretary 
Watt today. He supports the request for 
that money. 

Madam President, I think this modi- 
fication of the amendment is now ready 
to be agreed to by both sides. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, 
I wonder if the Senator can tell me if the 
effect of this amendment is to have no 
Me ga in the royalty management 

und. 

Mr. McCLURE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, we 
have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
as modified. 

The amendment (No. 601), as modi- 
fied, was agreed to. 

Mr. McCLURE. I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCLURE. Madam President, in 
line with committee amendments which 
were earlier accepted, I ask unanimous 
consent that this amendment be con- 
sidered as original text for the purpose 
of further amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 532 

Mr. McCLURE. Madam President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Idaho (Mr. McCLURE) 
proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 532. 


On page 35, line 23, after the word “Forest” 
insert the following: “: Provided further, 
That Section 10(8) of the Forest and Range- 
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land Renewable Resources Planning Act of 
1974, as amended, (16 USC 1608) is amended 
by deleting all of the sentence after the word 
"benefits": Provided further, That no more 
than $242,542,000 shall be obligated for the 
construction of forest roads by timber pur- 
chasers”. 


Mr. McCLURE. Madam President, this 
amendment changes the Forest Service 
accounting procedures for timber pur- 
chaser credit. 

Under the 1974 Forest and Rangeland 
Renewable Resources Planning Act, tim- 
ber purchaser credits are required to be 
treated both as budget authority and 
budget outlays. This means that the For- 
est Service budget each year must con- 
tain an amount for purchaser credits, 
and that the amounts of purchaser cred- 
its allowed by the Forest Service during 
the fiscal year are not to exceed the 
amount authorized and appropriated. 
This is so, even though no Federal dollars 
are expended from the Treasury. As a re- 
sult, there is placed upon the Forest 
Service a ceiling for timber sales as the 
timber contracts must take into account 
the amount of timber purchaser credits. 
Once this ceiling is reached, no further 
timber sales can become available. 

Attached is an amendment to move 
the funds for timber purchaser credit 
road construction off budget. In the fiscal 
year 1982, there is proposed a budget au- 
thority of $242,542,000 for timber pur- 
chaser credit, a budget outlay of $23,000,- 
000. 

If the amendment is adopted, funds 
expended by the timber purchaser to 
construct the roads needed to harvest the 
timber will not be counted as either budg- 
et authority or outlays. Further, the 
amendment requires the Forest Service 
to continue to track and control the rate 
of purchaser credit road construction. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, 
we have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (UP No. 532) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCLURE. Madam President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment. was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. McCLURE. Madam President, I 
wonder if the distinguished minority 
leader would indicate whether or not he 
is in a position to clear any nominations 
on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Madam Presi- 
dent, in response to the inouiry by the 
distinguished acting Republican leader, 
the following nominations are cleared on 
this side of the aisle: Beginning with the 
Department of Labor on the first page 
of the Executive Calendar and going 
through page 2 of that calendar. 

Mr. McCLURE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 


—— 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McCLURE. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
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go into executive session to consider all 
the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLURE. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions be considered en bloc and con- 
firmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are con- 
sidered en bloc and confirmed en bloc. 

The nominations confirmed en bloc 
are as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

John F. Cogan, of California, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. 

Lenora Cole-Alexander, of the District of 
Columbia, to be Director of the Women's 
Bureau, Department of Labor. 

FEDERAL MINE SAFETY AND HEALTH REVIEW 

COMMISSION 

Rosemary M. Collyer, of Colorado, to be 
& member of the Federal Mine Safety and 
Health Review Commission. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Ford Barney Ford, of California, to be 
Assistant Secretary of Labor for Mine Safety 
and Health. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Jean Tufts, of New Hampshire, to be As- 
sistant Secretary for Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services. 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 

Clinton Dan McKinnon, of California, to 

be a member of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


Mr. McCLURE. Madam President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
nominations were confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, T 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCLURE. Madam President, I 
ask that the President be immediately 
notified of the confirmation of the nomi- 
nations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. McCLURE. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
now return to legislative business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SENATOR ARMSTRONG COMMEND- 
a FOR SUPPORTING AWACS 


Mr. BAKER. Madam President, this 
afternoon, Senator WILLIAM ARMSTRONG 
announced his support for the sale of 
AWACS aircraft to Saudi Arabia, and I 
want to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate him. Senator ARMSTRONG’S 
statement was significant in its own 
right: It was a responsible, well re- 
searched, and I believe correct response 
to a critical question facing the Senate 
and the country. 

But, Madam President, Senator Arm- 
STRONG'S announcement is also signifi- 
cant in one other respect. For days, I 
have listened to reports calling the pro- 
posal finished, and certain to face dis- 
approval in the Senate. Senator ARM- 
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srRoNG's endorsement is the latest indi- 
cation that these reports are false. 


PROPOSED ARMS SALES 


Mr. PERCY. Madam President, section 
36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act 
requires that Congress receive advance 
notification of the proposed arms sales 
under that act in excess of $25 million 
or, in the case of major defense equip- 
ment as defined in the act, those in ex- 
cess of $7 million. Upon such notifica- 
tion, the Congress has 30 calendar days 
during which the sale may be prohibited 
by means of a concurrent resolution. 
The provision stipulated that, in the 
Senate, the notification of proposed 
sales shall be sent to the chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee. 

In keeping with the committee's in- 
tention to see that such information is 
immediately available to the full Sen- 
ate, I ask to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point the notification which has 
been received. The classified annex re- 
ferred to in the covering letter is avail- 
able to the Senators in the office of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, room 4229 
of the Dirksen Building. 

The notification follows: 

DEFENSE SECURITY ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., October 23, 1981. 
Hon. CHARLES H. Percy, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to the re- 
porting requirements of Section 36(b) of the 
Arms Export Control Act, we are forwarding 
herewith Transmittal No. 81-108 and under 
separate cover the classified annex thereto. 
This Transmittal concerns the Department of 
the Air Force's proposed Letter of Offer to 
Pakistan for defense articles and services 
estimated to cost $1.1 billion. Shortly after 
this letter is delivered to your office, we plan 
to notify the news media of the unclassified 
portion of this Transmittal. 

Sincerely, 
ERICH F. VON MARBOD, 
Director. 


TRANSMITTAL No. 81-108 
(Notice of Proposed Issuance of Letter of 
Offer Pursuant to Section 36(b) of the 
Arms Export Control Act) 
(4) Prospective Purchaser: Pakistan. 
(ii) Total Estimated Value: 


(billion) 


*As included in the U.S. Munitions List, 8 
part of the International Traffic in Arms 
Regulations (ITAR). 

(111) Description of Articles or Services 
Offered: Forty F-16 aircraft with related 
munitions, support equipment, spare parts, 
training, training equipment, and technical 
assistance. 

(1v) Military Department: Air Force (SCA 
and SEA). 

(v) Sales Commission, Fee, etc., Paid, Off- 
ered, or Agreed to be Paid: None. 

(v1) Sensitivity of Technology Contained 
in the Defense Articles or Defense Services 
Proposed to be Sold: See Annex under sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vil) Section 28 Report: Included in re- 
port for quarter ending 30 September 1981. 

(viii) Date Report Delivered to Congress: 
October 23, 1981. 
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POLICY JUSTIFICATION 
PAKISTAN—F-16 AIRCRAFT 

The Government of Pakistan has requested 
the purchase of 40 F-16 aircraft with related 
munitions, support equipment, spare parts, 
training, training equipment, and technical 
assistance at an estimated cost of $1.1 billion. 

This sale will contribute to the foreign 
policy objectives of the United States by 
enabling Pakistan to increase its capability 
to provide for its own security and defense, 
particularly in view of the increased threat 
resulting from the Soviet invasion of Af- 
ghanistan. 

The Government of Pakistan requires mod- 
ern fighter aircraft to replace a number of 
its Korean War vintage planes which have 
reached the end of their service life. The 
Government of Pakistan will use this equip- 
ment to enhance its air defense capability as 
part of an overall force modernization plan. 

The sale of this equipment and support 
will not substantially alter the overall mili- 
tary balance in the region. 

The prime contractor will be the General 
Dynamics Corporation of Fort Worth, Texas. 

Implementation of this sale will require 
tne assignment of U.S. contractor representa- 
tives to Pakistan (the exact number will be 
determined after completion of a site survey) 
until the Pakistan Air Force can achieve 
self-sufficiency. 

No impact of substance on U.S. defense 
readiness is anticipated as a result of this 
sale. Full logistical support, however, will 
not be delivered with the first six aircraft 
and U.S. Air Force assets may be required 
for support and training during the initial 
part of the program. 


PTA MEMBERSHIP MONTH 


Mr. HAYAKAWA. Madam President, 
since 1897, the Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion, the PTA, has initiated programs to 
improve the education and home life 
of elementary and secondary students 
and their families. The passage of House 
Joint Resolution 318 in the House of 
Representatives and Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 105 in the Senate established 
October 1981 as “National PTA Member- 
ship Month,” to commend the PTA for 
its consistent advocacy of the interests 
of children and youth. 


The. key to the success of the PTA 
is cooperation. Together parents, teach- 
ers, industry, and community leaders 
are meeting students’ needs by providing 
a wide range of services for children, 
families, and schools. 


One of the National PTA's most im- 
portant tasks is that of parent-educator. 
Seminars, publications, and other re- 
sources have been developed in parent- 
ing, health, and alcohol education. On 
the State level, the California State 
PTA publishes movie reviews in their 
official publication, the Bulletin. Films 
are PTA rated for violence, sex, pro- 
fane or obscene language, cruelty to ani- 
mals, drugs, and nudity. The California 
State PTA has also worked with the 
March of Dimes in sponsoring a series 
of seminars to assist parents in com- 
municating with their children. All of 
these activities can help parents with 
the important task of rearing their chil- 
dren. 

The PTA has been resourceful in its 
use of outside funds to develop useful 
programs for parents and children. Un- 
derwritten through a cooperative ar- 
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rangement with the Grolier Educational 
Cooperation, the California State PTA 
is producing a series to help parents turn 
television viewing into a positive experi- 
ence. The PTA believes that the home 
and school can work together in teach- 
ing children to be discriminating in their 
program selection. 

Five statewide viewing skills work- 
shops for parents are planned for Janu- 
ary 1982. The California PTA is also 
working with the Kellogg Co. in a pro- 
gram to guide young people in making 
wise decisions about health issues affect- 
ing their lives. Student health education 
forums allow students to reach their own 
consensus in identifying health educa- 
tion concerns. The publications used in 
this project were paid for by Kellogg, 
and put to use by PTA volunteers and 
students. 

The PTA has greatly expanded its 
community involvement through pre- 
ventive programs in drug abuse, health, 
early teenage pregnancy, school disci- 
pline and other community concerns 
“Learning vs. Violence and Vandalism: 
Can Students Make a Difference?” was 
the subject of a California State PTA- 
sponsored creative writing competition 
for secondary students. A total of 350 
entries were received and prizes awarded 
in two divisions: grades 7-9 and 10-12. 
The students showed great insight into 
the causes of school violence and van- 
dalism, and offered many creative solu- 
tions to the problem. 

The California PTA is also training 
local volunteers in the use of “A Guide to 
School and Community Action” which 
was developed in cooperation with the 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion. This is a guide for communities in- 
terested in gathering facts and deter- 
mining solutions about concerns such as 
early teenage pregnancy and drug abuse. 

Throughout its 84-year history, the 
welfare of the students has been the ma- 
jor concern of the PTA. This year, stu- 
dent loans and grants totaling $190.000 
will be awarded by the California PTA’s 
honorary service award program. The 
PTA remains dedicated to building 
schools, families, and communities where 
young people can realize their full poten- 
tial. As Mary Ann Leveridge, National 
PTA president recently told the 1981 
PTA convention, their organization is 
“Parents and Teachers Working To- 
gether—Still the Best Aid to Education.” 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. DoMENICI, from the Committee on 
the Budget, without amendment: 

S. Res. 223. Resolution to waive section 
402(a) of the Congressional Budget Act with 
respect to the consideration of S. 1024, the 
Federal-Aid Highway Improvement Act of 
1981 (Rept. No. 97-251); and 

S. Res. 224. Resolution waiving section 
303(a) of the Congressional Budget Act of 
S. 1024 (Rept. No. 97-252). 


EXECUTTVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 
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By Mr. HELMS, from the Committee on Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition, and Forestry: 

Everett George Rank, Jr., of California, to 
be à Member of the Board of Directors of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation; and 

Susan Meredith Phillips, of Iowa, to be a 
Commissioner of the Commodity Futures 
Trading Commission for the term expiring 
April 13, 1985. 


(The above nominations were reported 
from the Committee on Agriculture, Nu- 
trition, and Forestry, with the recom- 
mendation that they be confirmed, sub- 
ject to the nominee's commitment to re- 
spond to requests to appear and testify 
before any duly constituted committee 
of the Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first and 
second time by unanimous consent, and 
referred as indicated: 


By Mr. HATFIELD (for himself, Mr. 
CRANSTON, Mr. GORTON, Mr. MATHIAS, 
and Mr. MATSUNAGA) : 

S. 1771. A bill to establish in the Federal 
Government a global foresight capability 
with respect to natural resources, the en- 
vironment, and population; to establish a 
national population policy; to establish an 
interagency Council on Global Resources, 
Environment, and Population, for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DOMENICI: 

S. 1772. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide for the nonpreemp- 
tion of State law in cases relating to the 
division of retired or retainer pay between 
members or former members of the Armed 
Forces and their spouses, and to provide an 
appropriate means of enforcing decrees and 
orders of State courts providing for the di- 
vision of such law; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. DANFORTH: 

8. 1773. A bill to amend the National Traf- 
fic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 to 
direct the Secretary of Transportation to re- 
quire all car manufacturers to install] auto- 
matic crash protection in new passenger cars 
on the same effective date; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, Science, and Transpor- 
tation. 

By Mr. BAUCUS: 

S. 1774. A bill to exempt certain wilder- 
ness areas in Montana from mineral leasing; 
to the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

By Mr. GRASSLEY (for himself and 
Mr. DoLE) : 

S. 1775. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code to provide for an ex- 
clusive remedy against the United States in 
suits based upon acts or omissions of U.S. 
employees, to provide a remedy against the 
United States with respect to constitutional 
torts, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. HATFIELD: 

S. 1771. A bill to establish in the Fed- 
eral Government a global foresight capa- 
bility with respect to natural resources, 
the environment, and population; to 
establish a national populations policy; 
to establish an interagency Council on 
Global Resources, Environment, and Pop- 
ulation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Government Affairs. 
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GLOBAL RESOURCES, ENVIRONMENT AND 
POPULATION ACT OF 1981 

@ Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing legislation designed to 
bring about institutional change and im- 
prove the global foresight capability of 
the U.S. Government. This bill requires 
that there be established an Interagency 
Council on Global Resources, Environ- 
ment, and Population which would be 
mandated to develop a national popula- 
tion policy. This policy would include a 
declaration encouraging national popu- 
lation stabilization in the long term. 

It is time that our country face the 
stark realities of geometric population 
growth, resource depletion, environmen- 
tal degradation, and their direct link to 
our national security interests. It should 
come as no surprise that our current 
Government policies and capabilities to 
address such significant problems is 
grossly deficient and disjointed. This 
legislation provides crucial direction to 
our Government to begin focusing on the 
wide range of demographic trends and 
problems that affect us all. Population 
change has tremendous impacts on our 
Nation’s problems involving energy con- 
servation, hunger, education, housing, 
and employment. We can no longer ig- 
nore such tendencies. We must adopt the 
flexible policy called for in this bill to 
capably respond to the monumental 
demographic concerns that presently 
confront us. 

Several unexpected and uncontrolled 
events in our history have led to resource 
shortages, scarcity of manufactured 
goods and heightened world tensions. 
The most prevalent illustration of such 
an occurrence is the post-World War II 
baby boom which clearly demonstrates 
our Government’s weakness in collecting 
and wisely utilizing demographic data. 
The population bulge that ensued be- 
cause of the large number of babies 
born between 1948 and 1968 first crowded 
the maternity wards of our hospitals, 
then further crowded our schools and 
universities. 

The decade of the fifties saw school 
enrollments jump almost 50 percent. Fol- 
lowing graduation, this generation has 
flooded the job and housing markets. 
Some demographers are predicting the 
children of the baby boom will ‘produce 
another bulge in numbers and our coun- 
try will again be unprepared. When the 
baby boom generation reaches retirement 
age, great demands will be put on health 
care and retirement systems. 

Another demographic pattern which 
has impacted our Nation has been the 
internal migratory shifts in our popula- 
tion caused by economic, political, and 
cultural factors. A recent illustration of 
this trend can be noted in the industrial 
towns of the northern Midwest which 
have depended heavily on the auto and 
steel industries for their very existence. 
The fall in the auto and steel employ- 
ment has resulted in a large internal mi- 
gration to the more prosperous cities in 
the Sun Belt where better opportunity 
exists for the skilled unemployed of the 
North. 

Mr. President, you may recall that 
earlier this month several Senators, in- 
cluding myself, engaged in a colloquy 
here on the Senate floor in recognition of 
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World Food Day. I raise this matter be- 
cause of the direct relationship of food 
and hunger to the demography of our 
age. The hunger problem we are witness- 
ing sharpens our understanding and de- 
fines the magnitude of geometric popula- 
tion expansion. 

Today, 800 million people are suffering 
from starvation. Worldwide, 12 million 
people dies of starvation each year before 
they reach the age of 5. In Latin Amer- 
ica, El Salvador has the highest rate of 
malnutrition of any nation in the hem- 
isphere, and we have seen not only the 
suffering and instability which this cre- 
ates, but the opening which it gives to 
extremist ideology. One does not have to 
utilize great intelligence to realize a 
spiraling world population has brought 
an exponential erosion of our finite re- 
source base and substantial increase in 
human sacrifice. 

As Americans, we can no longer afford 
to stand by and remain spectators of this 
calamity. We must take responsible ac- 
tions and confront this dilemma head-on. 

There have been several attempts on 
behalf of the U.S. Government to ad- 
dress pressing global issues during our 
two previous administrations. In 1975, 
President Ford recognized the signifi- 
cance of such global problems and origi- 
nated and ad hoc group on population 
policy within the National Security 
Council. A more visible effort was carried 
out under President Carter’s direction 
and completed in the summer of 1980. 
This multi-agency study was entitled: 
“The Global 2000 Report to the Presi- 
dent.” The follow-up document to the 
report, “Global Future: Time to Act,” 
strongly recommends that a single gov- 
ernment center is needed to insure avail- 
ability of adequate demographic data to 
U.S. decisionmakers. Mr. President, there 
appeared in the February 1981 edition of 
Nation’s Business a very eloquent article 
on the Global 2000 study. It was written 
by James J. Kilpatrick, a noted conserva- 
tive journalist, and I think it accurately 
describes the report and corresponding 
issues. I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

THE COMING CATASTROPHE 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

Five years ago, Scribner’s published an 
English translation of Jean Ras»ail's The 
Camp of the Saints. The novel had been well 
received abroad, but here in the States the 
liberal reviewers killed it with ridicule or 
with silence. The plot was intolerable to 
them. Raspail was predicting that somewhere 
around 1990 or 2000 a horde of wretched, 
starving have-nots would swarm like locusts 
upon Southern France and ravage the food, 
the property and the lives of the haves. This 
was a nightmare novel, chillingly told. 


Raspail’s prophetic work came to mind the 
other day, when I finally got around to read- 
ing Global 2000. This was a report submitted 
to President Carter last summer by the 
Council on Environmental Quality and the 
Department of State. It is an immensely im- 
portant study, staggering in its implications, 
and if you wonder why it has received so 
little attention, I can only surmise that in 
Washington we are inundated by reports, and 
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at the time of publication this must have 
looked like merely one more report. 

it is much more than that. The authors 
have pulled together the best projections of 
experts in a dozen fields—population, food 
production, natural resources and the like— 
and have compressed them into a single 
word: catastrophe. If we fail to heed the 
clear warnings of this study—if we fail to 
take sensible actions now—we will invite 
terrible consequences just two decades hence. 

The population projections alone are 
enough to cause serious concern. By 2000, 
the world’s population will have increased to 
about 6.35 billion, a gain of 55 percent over 
1975. The more developed countries will in- 
crease slowly: The United States may have 
248 million inhabitants, up 16 percent; West- 
ern Europe can anticipate a population of 
378 million, up 10 percent. But the less de- 
veloped countries will soar. By 2000, Mexico 
can expect a population of 131 million, up 
119 percent. Mexico City will be the largest 
city in the world, with a population of per- 
haps 31.6 million—three times as large as 
New York is today. Africa's population will 
double; China will go to 13 billion and 
India to 1 billion. 

How are these billions of human beings to 
be fed? In most of Asia, and in poor areas of 
North Africa and the Middle East, a calami- 
tous drop in food per capita is projected. In 
these areas, “the quantity of food available to 
the poorest groups of people will simply be 
insufficient to permit children to reach nor- 
mal body weight and intelligence and to per- 
mit normal activity and good health in 
adults.” The number of seriously malnour- 
ished people will roughly double, from about 
600 million today to 1.3 billion two decades 
hence. 

What these projections suggest 1s that the 
great grain and rice producing nations must 
redouble their efforts. An answer cannot be 
found in putting more land in production, 
because most good land already is under cul- 
tivation. Increased reliance upon fisheries 
could help, but “unfortunately, the world 
harvest of fish is expected to rise little, if at 
all, by the year 2000.” 

Other concerns cry out for thoughtful at- 
tention. The world's forest resources are in 
deep trouble. By 2000, growing stock per 
capita is expected to decline 47 percent 
worldwide and 63 percent in less developed 
countries. Water supplies, already short in 
many areas, will get worse. 

One thing leads to another: As urban 
sprawl continues, valuable cropland goes out 
of cultivation. As forested hills are denuded, 
erosion takes over. For want of fuel wood, 
millions will be forced to burn animal dung, 
thus robbing the soll of organic nutrients. 

The authors emphasize that their projec- 
tions are conservative. They do not allow for 
drought, or wars or agricultural pestilence. 
On the other hand, they do project. techno- 
logical developments that wi'l en^rn^^ p"o- 
ductivity. They do not assume breakthroughs 
in fusion energy or solar energy. Trey ac- 
knowledge the increased risk thát goes with 
increased production of electrical energy in 
atomic plants, and grimly but matter-of- 
factly they point to the mounting problem of 
disoosing of atomic wastes. 

Yes, this is a gloom and doom report, made 
all the more disturbing by the constrained 
and dispassionate style in which the authors 
lay out the evidence. But it Is not a report 
without hope. Their message, finally, is that 
the impending catastrophe can indeed be 
averted—or at least minimized—if sensible 
public policies are put in motion now. New 
methods of safe and reliable birth control 
must be developed. The world will need new 
varieties of fast-growing trees. New tech- 
niques of aquaculture and desalinization will 
have to be found. 

Above all, a sense of urgency has to be 
aroused. Otherwise, our children and grand- 
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children may soon discover that Jean Raspail 
wrote not fiction, but fact. 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, we 
should note that President Reagan has 
also indicated his interest in global issues 
and has instructed the Council on En- 
vironmental Quality to begin conierring 
with other Government agencies to de- 
velop & response to some of the most 
critical global problems. This past sum- 
mer the President participated in the 
Ottawa Economic Summit Conference 
involving Canada, France, Germany, the 
United Kingdom, Italy, and the United 
States. The following statement on pop- 
ulation was included in the official decla- 
ration of the Ottawa Summit: 

Paragraph 20: We are deeply concerned 
&bout the implications of world population 
growth. Many developing countries are tak- 
ing action to deal with that problem, in ways 
sensitive to human values and dignity; and 
to to develop human resources, including 
technical and managerial capabilities. We 
recognize the importance of these issues and 
will place greater emphasis on international 
efforts in these areas. 


Several academic studies have been 
completed which point to the need to 
establish national population policy. Two 
such efforts have been issued by the Bos- 
ton College Environmental Law Center 
and Stanford University respectively. 

Mr. President, this legislation, as I 
mentioned previously, establishes an In- 
teragency Council on Global Resources, 
Environment and Population. 

The council shall be composed of one 
representative from each one of 19 agen- 
cies which formulate policy on these is- 
sues. The bill calls for staffing responsi- 
bilities to be carried out by the Office of 
Administration within the Executive Of- 
fice of the President. This council will 
not cost the taxpayers any additional ex- 
pense and will not add to the Federal 
work force. In this manner, we can pru- 
dently establish the institutional base 
necessary to address this vital task and 
not add to the Federal deficit. 

Mr. President, for many years dur- 
ing my tenure here in the Senate I have 
tried to advance the notion that we are 
not the owners of the natural resources 
and treasures of this Earth, but rather 
its stewards, entrusted with its tem- 
porary use. We as a nation must live and 
act in ways that demonstrate this stew- 
ardship. The benefits to be realized— 
reduced human suffering and strife for 
future generations—will certainly be 
worth the cost. 

I am honored to be joined in this ef- 
fort by Senators CRANSTON, GORTON, 
MATHIAS, and MATSUNAGA as original co- 
sponsors. I appreciate this support and 
look forward to working with many 
other colleagues on this legislation as 
well. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

8. 1771 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 


Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
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Act may be cited as the “Global Resources, 
Environment, and Population Act of 1981”. 
DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. For the purposes of this Act, the 
term— 

(1) "agency" shall have the same meaning 
provided in section 551(1) of title 5, United 
States Code; 

(2) “Chairman” means the Chairman of 
the Council on Global Resources, the En- 
vironment, and Population established by 
section 7 of this Act; 

(3) “Council” means the Council on 
Global Resources, the Environment, and 
Population established by section 7 of this 
Act; 

(4) “global population stabilization” 
means the stage in the change in world 
population when the number of human 
births approximately equals the number of 
human deaths; 

(5) “long term”, when used with respect 
to trends or impacts means a period of 
twenty or more years; 

(6) “national population stabilization” 
means the stage in the change in national 
population when the sum of the number of 
human births and the number of individuals 
immigrating approximatély equals the sum 
of the number of human deaths and the 
number of individuals emigrating; 

(7) “person” shall have the same meaning 
provided in section 551(2) of title 5, United 
States Code; 

(8) “population characteristics” means the 
number of individuals in the population, and 
the fertility, mortality, immigration, emigra- 
tion, internal migration, age structure, and 
geographic distribution of the population, 
and the health, education, employment, in- 
come, and natural resources needs of the 
population; and 

(9) “short term”, when used with respect 
to trends or impacts, means a period of less 
than twenty years. 


FINDINGS AND POLICY 


Src. 3. (a) The Congress finds and declares 
that— 

(1) population growth directly affects the 
availability of natural resources, the en- 
vironment, economic development, and na- 
tional security; 

(2) continued unplanned changes in 
population characteristics affect the ability 
of the Nation— 

(A) to fulfill the needs of the people for 
education, training, jobs, health care, hous- 
ing, and transportation, 

(B) to maintain adequate energy supplies; 

(C) to conserve natural resources; 

(D) to produce food and agricultural 
products; 

(E) to protect the environment; 

(F) to provide income maintenance for 
retired and disabled individuals, and 

(G) to control Government expenditures; 

(3) there are economic, social, govern- 
mental, and environmental advantages to 
the attainment of national population sta- 
bilization in the United States; 

(4) the Federal Government has the re- 
sponsibility for coordinating planning for 
changes in population characteristics; 

(5) the Federal Government is presently 
unable effectively to derive internally con- 
sistent projections of long term national and 
global trends in population characteristics, 
the availability of natural resources, and en- 
vironmental change, to analyze the effects of 
such trends on Federal policies and pro- 
grams, and to consider such trends in plan- 
ning and modifying Federal policies and 
programs appropriately; and 

(6) the Federal Government must improve 
its capability— 

(A) to coordinate research and analysis 
with respect to, and prepare projections of, 
national and global trends in population 
characteristics, the availability of natural 
resources, and environmental change, and 
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(B) to assess the impact of such trends 
on the national security and the economic 
well-being of the people of the United 
States. 

(b) It 1s the public policy of the United 
States that— 

(1) the Federal Government use all prac- 
ticaole means, including financial and tech- 
nical assistance, to establish and maintain 
conditions which (A) promote the achieve- 
ment, at the earliest possible time, of na- 
tional population stabilization in the United 
States at a level which 1s consistent with the 
maintenance of a high standard of living 
and conservation of natural resources and 
the environment, and (B) do not cause 
major social or economic dislocations in the 
national population; 

(2) the Federal Government cooperate 
with State and local governments and other 
persons to promote national population sta- 
bilization in the United States; 

(3) the Federal Government encourage 
the nations of the world to achieve national 
population stabilization and a balance be- 
tween population characteristics, the use of 
natural resources, and environmental 
change; and 

(4) the Federal Government develop and 
maintain the capability— 

(A) to coordinate research and analysis 
with respect to, and to prepare projections 
of, national and global trends in population 
characteristics, the availability of natural 


. resources, and environmental change, 


(B) to assess the impact of such trends 
on the Nation, and 
(C) to coordinate national planning and 
decisionmaking based on such projections. 
PURPOSES 


Sec. 4. The purposes of this Act are— 

(1) to provide for coordinated national 
planning for changes in national population 
characteristics; 

(2) to facilitate the attainment of a bal- 
ance, both nationally and, through coopera- 
tion with other nations, globally, between 
population characteristics, the use of natural 
resources, and environmental change; 

(3) to encourage national population sta- 
bilization in the United States; 

(4) to assure that, in the interpretation 
and administration of Federal laws, regula- 
tions, and policies, and the planning and 
administration of the programs of the Fed- 
eral Government, the goal of national popu- 
lation stabilization and projections on na- 
tional and global trends in population char- 
acteristics will be considered; 

(5) to establish an interagency council to 
improve the capability of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to provide the President, the agen- 
cies, and the Congress with accurate, timely, 
and internally consistent projections of 
short term and long term national and 
global trends in population characteristics, 
the availability of natural resources, and en- 
vironmental change; and 

(6) to assure coordination of the activities 
of all agencies which assess the effects of the 
national and global trends referred to in 
clause (5) on the national security and the 
economic well-being of the people of the 
United States, and on Federal, State, and 
local policies and progrems relating to edu- 
cation, employment, housing, agriculture, 
commerce, energy, the environment, trans- 
portation, communications, and services to 
senior citizens. 


INTERPRETATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF POLI- 
CIES, REGULATIONS, AND PUBLIC LAWS; AGENCY 
ACTION 
Sec. 5. The Congress authorizes and directs 

that, to the fullest extent possible— 

(1) the policies, regulations, and public 
laws of the United States shall be interpreted 
and administered in accordance with the 
policies set forth in this Act; and 

(2) all agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment shall— 
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(A) use reliable demographic research in 
planning and decisionmaking which affect 
national and global population characteris- 
tics, the impact of national and global popu- 
lation characteristics on the availability of 
natural resources, the environment, the se- 
curity of the United States, and the attain- 
ment of national and global population 
stabilization; 

(B) identify and develop, in consultation 
with the Council on Global Resources, the 
Environment, and established by 
Seculua / of this Act, methods and procedures 
which will insure that national and global 
population characteristics and the promotion 
of national and global population stabiliza- 
tion will be considered, along with environ- 
mental, economic, natural resource, and 
technical considerations, in planning and 
decisionmaking in such agencies; and 

(C) make available to State and local gov- 
ernments and to other persons such advice 
and information as may be useful for plan- 
ning for changes in population characteris- 
tics and national population stabilization 
In the United States. 


POLICY REVIEW 

Sec. 6. The head of each agency shall re- 
view the statutory authority, administrative 
regulations, and policies and procedures of 
the agency for the purpose of determining 
whether there are any deficiencies or incon- 
sistencies which limit or prevent compliance 
with the purposes, policies, and provisions 
of this Act. The head of each agency shall, 
within one year after the enactment of this 
Act, take such action as the head of the 
agency considers necessary to eliminate any 
such deficiencies or inconsistencies. and rec- 
ommend to the President such administrative 
actions and to the Congress such legislative 
actions as the head of the agency considers 
necessary to eliminate any such deficiencies 
or inconsistencies. 


COUNCIL ON GLOBAL RESOURCES, THE ENVIRON- 
MENT AND POPULATION 


Sec. 7. (a) There is established a Council 
on Global Resources, the Environment, and 
Population. The Council shall be composed 
of the Secretaries of Agriculture, Commerce, 
Defense, Energy, Health and Human Services, 
the Interior, State, and Transportation, the 
Attorney General, the Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget, the Director of 
Central Intelligence, the Chairman of the 
Council on Environmental Quality, the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, the Director of the United States 
International Development Cooperation 
Agency, the Director of the National Science 
Foundation, the Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs, the Director of 
the Office of Policy Development of the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President, the Director 
of the Office of Science and Technology Policy 
of the Executive Office of the President, and 
the United States Trade Representative, or 
their designees. 

(b) The Chairman of the Council on En- 
vironmental Quality shall be Chairman of the 
Council. The Council shall elect a Vice Chair- 
man from among its members. In the absence 
or disability of the Chairman, the Vice Chair- 
man shall act as Chairman. 

(c) The Chairman shall preside at all meet- 
ings of the Council. At least seven members 
of the Council shall constitute a quorum. 
Each member of the Council, including the 
Chairman, shall have one vote. Decisions of 
the Council shall be determined by a major- 
ity vote of the members present. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE COUNCIL 

Sec. B. (a) The Council shall— 

(1) assist and advise the President in the 
preparation of the National Population 
Change and Planning Report required by 
section 10 of this Act; 

(2) (A) coordinate population research by 
agencies and compile information on the cur- 
rent and foreseeable trends in United States 
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and global population characteristics and on 
the conditions causing such trends; 

(B) analyze and interpret such informa- 
tion to determine the probability that such 
trends and conditions will limit the achieve- 
ment of the policies set forth in this Act; 
and 

(C) compile and submit to the President 
and Congress such studies as the Council 
considers appropriate to promote the achieve- 
ment and implementation of the purposes of 
this Act and policies of this Act; 

(3) review the laws, regulations, programs, 
and activities of the Federal Government to 
determine the extent to which such laws, 
regulations, programs, and activities limit 
or promote the achievement and implemen- 
tation of the purposes and policies of this 
Act, and make recommendations to the Presi- 
dent for such administrative actions and the 
Congress for such legislative actions as the 
Council considers necessary to eliminate any 
provisions of such laws or regulations or to 
modify any such programs or activities which 
limit the achievement or implementation of 
the purposes and policies of this Act; 

(4) develop and recommend to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress a national population 
policy, including & national policy on immi- 
gration, which will facilitate planning for 
changes in population characteristics and 
promote national population stabilization in 
the United States; 

(5) conduct investigations, surveys, and 
research, and prepare studies and analyses 
relating to national population characteris- 
tics and the impact of the population charac- 
teristics on the availability of natural re- 
sources, the environment, and achievement 
of national population stabilization; 

(6) prepare and revise projections and 
analyses of short term and long term global 
trends in population characteristics, avatl- 
ability of natural resources, and environ- 
mental change, including the impact of such 
trends on the Nation, and report such pro- 
jections and analyses to the President at 
least every two years; 

(7) develop and recommend to the Prest- 
dent policies and programs which will en- 
courage global population stabilization at 
a level which is consistent with the highest 
possible standard of living and does not de- 
plete the natural resources of the world or 
degrade the global environment; and 

(8) make such recommendations with re- 
spect to matters of policy and legislation as 
the President or the Congress may request. 

(b) In carrying out its functions under 
this Act, the Council shall consult with ap- 
propriate officials. and representatives of 
State and local governments, and other per- 
sons, including persons interested in popu- 
lation, science, industry, health, education, 
agriculture, labor, conservation, social wel- 
fare, and international affairs, to obtain 
information, opinions, and advice without 
compensation or reimbursement. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 9. (a) The Chairman is responsible 
for the executive and administrative opera- 
tion of the Council in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this Act. The Chairman is author- 
ized— 

(1) to use, pursuant to appropriate agree- 
ments, the services, equipment, personnel, 
and facilities of other agencies and of State, 
local, and private instrumentalities, without 
reimbursement therefor; 

(2) to enter into agreements with the 
heads of such other agencies and the heads 
of any State, local, and private instru- 
mentalities as may be appropriate; and 

(3) to request such information, data, and 
reports from any agency or person as the 
Council may require to carry out the pur- 
poses and provisions of this Act. 

(b) The head of each agency represented 
on the Council shall promptly furnish neces- 
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sary services, equipment, personnel, and 
facilities to the Council. 

(c) The head of each agency shall, to the 
extent permitted by law, provide the Coun- 
cil with information of the agency requested 
by the Council, including suggestions, esti- 
mates, and statistics. 

(d) The expenses of the Council shall be 
paid out of appropriations available for the 
payment of the administrative expenses of 
the Executive Office of the President. 

ANNUAL REPORT 

Sec. 10. Within one year after the date of 
enactment of this Act, and annually there- 
after, the President shall prepare and trans- 
mit to the Congress a National Population 
Change and Planning Report which shall 
include— 

(1) the current and foreseeable trends in 
national and global population characteris- 
tics; 

(2) an evaluation of the adequacy of avall- 
able natural resources for fulfilling the hu- 
man and economic requirements of the 
United States and the world based on such 
current and foreseeable trends; 

(3) an evaluation of the short term and 
long term impact which national and global 
trends in population characteristics, avail- 
ability of natural resources, and environ- 
mental change will have on the economy and 
national security of the United States; 

(4) a review of the effects of the laws, 
regulations, programs, and activities of the 
Federal Government and State and local gov- 
ernments and of the activities of other per- 
sons on population characteristics, the at- 
tainment of national and global population 
stabilization, and planning for such change 
and stabilization; and 

(5) such recommendations for legislative 
actions as the President considers necessary 
to carry out the purposes and policies of 
this Act.@ 


By Mr. DOMENICI: 

S. 1772. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide for the nonpre- 
emption of State law in cases relating to 
the division of retired or retainer pay be- 
tween members or former members of 
the Armed Forces and their spouses, and 
to provide an appropriate means of en- 
forcing decrees and orders of State 
courts providing for the division of such 
pay; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


DIVISION OF CERTAIN MILITARY PAY 


€ Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, after 
the Supreme Court decision that State 
courts could not consider military pen- 
sions for settlement purposes in divorce 
proceedings, several bills were introduced 
in both Houses of Congress to give States 
the authority to do so. I commend my 
colleagues for taking immediate action to 
move legislation to correct this inequity. 
I support their efforts. However there is 
& further problem to be dealt with and 
that is the reason for the introduction of 
this bill. 

Even if the States are allowed to di- 
vide military pension between litigants 
in a divorce proceeding, and issue a 
decree doing so, the decree may be un- 
enforceable when the pensioner moves 
out of State. Therefore, the bill I intro- 
duce has & provision for filing divorce 
decrees with the Secretary of Defense 
who will then issue pension checks as per 
those valid divorce decrees. This bill in- 
sures not only the right to share in a mili- 
tary pension but also provides a prac- 
tical enforcement mechanism. 
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Mr. President, I hope that the Con- 
gress moves quickly in passing legislation 
to allow the States jurisdiction over mili- 
tary pensions in divorce cases. There are 
several proposals before the proper com- 
mittees. But I also hope that we include 
an enforcement mechanism which will 
allow & practical disbursement of the ad- 
judicated shares of nension settlements.e 


By Mr. DANFORTH: 

S. 1773. A bill to amend the National 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 
1966 to direct the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation to require all car manufacturers 
to install automatic crash protection in 
new passenger cars on the same effective 
date; to the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation. 

MOTOR VEHICLE SAFETY AMENDMENTS ACT OF 
1981 
€ Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I am 
introducing today the Motor Vehicle 
Safety Amendments Act of 1981, legisla- 
tion which would reduce substantially 
the individual and social costs of auto- 
mobile accidents on our Nation's high- 
ways. Enactment of the legislation would 
reverse the decision of the National 
Highway Traffic Safety Administration, 
announced on October 23, to rescind Fed- 
eral Motor Vehicle Safety Standard 208. 

The costs of automobile accidents have 
reached appalling proportions, and yet 
they promise to grow far worse in the 
next few years. As chairman of the Sur- 
face Transportation Subcommittee, I feel 
& special obligation to call to my col- 
leagues' attention the horrifying facts 
about automobile accidents and the ad- 
verse impact NHTSA’s decision will have 
on automobile safety. 

The impact of the NHTSA decision will 
fall most heavily on young Americans, 
since car accidents are the leading cause 
of death for Americans under age 35. 
A study released earlier this month 
showed that nearly one-half of all Amer- 
icans who die between the ages of 16 and 
19 are killed in automobile accidents. 
This year, more than 53,000 people will 
die in auto accidents, and 2 million 
others wil suffer disabling injuries. In 
terms of death and disfigurement, the 
United States suffers a Vietnam war 
every single year. 

The future is even more horrifying. 
The growing number of small, light, fuel- 
efficient cars on the highways will likely 
push the death toll over 70,000 lives per 
year by the end of this decade, according 
to NHTSA's own predictions. This is cer- 
tainly not the time to abandon lifesaving 
technology, but NHTSA has decided to 
turn back the clock on automatic crash 
protection. 

The legislation I am introducing to- 
day would insure that all 1984 model 
year and later model cars would be 
equipped with an automatic crash pro- 
tection system, as required by the now 
defunct FMVSS 208. It has been esti- 
mated that implementation of the stand- 
ard could save 9,000 to 12,000 lives each 
year and prevent perhaps hundreds of 
thousands of serious injuries. 

I cannot overemphasize that this legis- 
lation is not a futile effort to protect peo- 
ple from themselves. It cannot be denied 
that enforcement of the automatic crash 
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protection standard would mean that 
several times more people would be pro- 
tected than are protected today by man- 
ual safety belts. Nor can it be denied that 
the benefits of the additional protection 
would be shared not only by those whose 
lives are saved, but also by all who pay 
health and automobile insurance premi- 
ums and by the American taxpayer. At 
stake are nearly $19 billion per year in 
medical costs, lost wages, and welfare 
and social security payments. Experts 
have subjected the automatic crash pro- 
tection standard to strict cost-analysis 
and have found that all of us would be 
better off if the standard were enforced. 

Yale economist William Nordhaus es- 
timates that half of the costs of auto ac- 
cidents are external to the victims and 
are therefore borne by the taxpayers and 
others. The upward pressure on insur- 
ance premiums would be relieved some- 
what by the enactment of this legisla- 
tion. Without the standard, rising insur- 
ance costs can be expected to price some 
drivers out of the market, thus expos- 
ing more and more of us to the risk of 
being hit by uninsured motorists. 

NHTSA’s rescission of FMVSS 208 is a 
mistake. The administration has undone 
a decade of consideration, negotiation, 
and research. It is my intention to hold 
hearings on this decision at the earliest 
possible date and to likewise move for- 
ward with this legislation. This is the 
only course which is consistent with the 
policy underlying the National Highway 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 
1966—to reduce the bloodshed on our 
Nation’s highways. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Motor Vehicle Safety 
Amendments Act of 1981 be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

8. 1773 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Motor Vehicle Safety 
Amendments Act of 1981". 

Sec. 2. Congress hereby declares that the 
purpose of this legislation is to provide com- 
fortable and convenient crash protection for 
occupants of passenger cars in a manner 
which avoids competitive and financial dis- 
advantages to any manufacturer. 

Sec. 3, Part A of title I of the National 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 
(15 U.S.C. 1391-1410b) 1s amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 126. (a) Each automobile manu- 
facturer shall install automatic crash protec- 
tion in each passenger automobile manu- 
factured on or after September 1, 1983. 

"(b) The Secretary, in carrying out his 
responsibilities under section 201(c) of the 
Motor Vehicle Information and Cost Savings 
Act (15 U.S.C. 1941(c)), shall develop and 
disseminate information to inform the public 
about the performance and benefits of auto- 
matic crash protection. 

"(c) For purposes of this section— 

"(1) the term ‘passenger car’ means a motor 
vehicle with motive power, except a multi- 
purpose passenger vehicle that 15, a motor 
vehicle with motive power, except a trailer, 
designed to carry ten persons or less (which 
is constructed either on a truck chassis or 
with special features for occasional off-road 
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operation), motorcycle, or trailer, designed 
for carrying ten persons or less, and 

“(2) the term ‘automatic crash protection’ 
means Federal Motor Vehicle Safety Standard 
208 (49 CFR 571.208) as in existence on Jan- 
uary 1, 1981."".@ 


By Mr. BAUCUS: 

S. 1774. A bill to exempt certain wil- 
derness areas in Montana from mineral 
leasing; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN WILDERNESS AREAS 

FROM MINERAL LEASING 


Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, the Bob 
Marshall wilderness complex is 1.5 mil- 
lion extraordinary acres threatened by 
unprecedented pressure for development. 

Located in Montana’s Rocky Moun- 
tains, this region is actually composed of 
three congressionally designated wilder- 
ness areas: the Bob Marshall, Scapegoat, 
and Great Bear wildernesses. The “Bob”, 
as it is known in Montana, is a unique 
resource. As one of the largest roadless 
areas in the continental United States, 
the area is a critical reserve for air, 
water, and wildlife resources. Further- 
more, the Bob provides invaluable rec- 
reation opportunities for visitors from 
across the Nation. 

Even a brief review of the region un- 
derscores its importance. The airshed of 
the Bob Marshall complex is designated 
class I, indicating that it is virtually free 
of all pollutants. The waters flowing from 
the area are pure with two rivers clas- 
sified “wild” under the Wild and Scenic 
Rivers Act. The wildlife of the wilderness 
is abundant including the threatened 
grizzly bear, the endangered gray wolf, 
bald eagles, and peregrine falcon as well 
as plentiful big game and sport fish. 

More important, however, the Bob is a 
human resource. Tens of thousands of 
visitors every year enter the Bob Mar- 
shall wilderness complex to hunt, fish, 
ride horses, hike and ski. Having toured 
part of this area just last August, I can 
assure my colleagues that no visitor 
leaves the wilderness unchanged. 

The experience was perhaps best ex- 
pressed by one of the pioneers of Ameri- 
can forestry, Bob Marshall, himself. He 
remarked that “Enjoyment of solitude, 
complete independence, and the beauty 
of undefiled panoramas is absolutely es- 
sential to happiness.” 

Given this background, I am sure you 
can understand the concern which many 
in Montana felt when exploration for oil 
and gas resources was proposed for the 
Bob Marshall Wilderness complex. In 
fact, with more than 340 applications for 
leaseholds filed within the Bob Marshall, 
Great Bear, and Scapegoat Wildernesses, 
the future of the wilderness is in 
question. 

Arguably, such exploration is allowed 
under the letter of the law today. The 
Wilderness Act of 1964 permits mineral 
exploration and leasing until Decem- 
ber 31, 1983. As a matter of public policy, 
however, I believe that Congress must 
not allow this development to occur. 

The first step in this direction was 
taken by the House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee on May 21, 1981, when 
it adopted a resolution directing an 
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emergency withdrawal of these lands at 
the urging of Montana’s Congressman 
Par WILLIAMS. The objective of the com- 
mittee’s action was to allow sufficient 
time for review of the management of 
the three wilderness areas. While the 
Secretary of the Interior did comply with 
this directive, the withdrawal is now the 
subject of litigation brought by the Sec- 
retary's former law firm, the Mountain 
States Legal Foundation. 

Interestingly enough, the administra- 
tion has declined to defend the constitu- 
tionality of the House committee’s ac- 
tion. Both the House committee and the 
Senate have, however, entered the liti- 
gation as “friends of the court" to up- 
hold the validity of the provision within 
the Federal Land Policy and Manage- 
ment Act which grants Congress this im- 
portant legislative tool. 

I am hopeful that the court will be 
persuaded by the arguments which I and 
other participants in this case have 
made. Furthermore, I also hope that Sec- 
retary Watt would act independently to 
preserve the wilderness values of the 
Bob Marshall area. Nonetheless, I am 
convinced that Congress should clarify 
the management of the Bob Marshall 
complex. To that end, I am introducing 
legislation today. 

The necessity of withdrawing this area 
is brought home by the report submit- 
ted by Secretary Watt to the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs concerning the committee’s direc- 
tive for emergency withdrawal of these 
lands pending congressional review of 
the situation. The message of the re- 
port is clear: A massive exploration and 
development program within the Bob 
would simply sacrifice all other natural 
resource values on an altar of theoreti- 
cal energy production. 


The development of oil and gas de- 
posits would mean the transportation 
and operation of mammoth drilling rigs 
suitable for deep holes. Roads and pipe- 
lines cut through miies of virgin forest 
lands would spell the destruction of the 
wilderness character of the region. 


The impact of such activity on tradi- 
tional recreational uses of the Bob 
Marshall complex is dramatic. In the 
words of ihe Secretary’s report, “Dis- 
turbance to the recreation user would 
extend a great deal beyond the physi- 
cally disturbed areas. Entire drainages 
may become unsuitable for primitive rec- 
reation use for 50 to 100 years." 


If our Nation is in fact so desperate 
for this last potential energy resource, 
then I believe that much more drastic 
sters than exploration within the Bob 
Marshall Wilderness is in order. On the 
contrary, vast amounts of public lands 
outside of the wilderness remain to be 
explored adequately. Alternative energy 
sources remain largely untested. The 
dramatic benefits of conservation have 
barely been examined. 

Accordingly, the bill which I bring be- 
fore the Senate today would, in a 
straightforward manner, withdraw the 
Bob Marshall, Scapegoat, and Great 
Bear Wilderness areas from mineral 
leasing. Such a policy directive is clearly 
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the prerogative of Congress, Even more, I 
believe it 1s our obligation. 

I look forward to the support of my 
colleagues and I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1774 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House o] 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
4 (d) (3) of the Wilderness Act (Public Law 
88-577) is amended by— 

(1) inserting "(A)" after “(3)”; 

(2) inserting after "December 31, 1983," 
the following: “except as provided in sub- 
paragraph (B),"; and 

(3) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subparagraph: 

"(B) Notwithstanding subparagraph (A), 
effective May 21, 1981, the Bob Marshall, 
Scapegoat, and Great Bear Wilderness areas 
in Montana are withdrawn from all forms of 
appropriation under the mining laws and 
from disposition under all forms of appropri- 
ation under the mining laws and from dis- 
position under all laws pertaining to min- 
eral leasing and all amendments thereto.". 


By Mr. GRASSLEY (for himself 
and Mr. DoLE): 

S. 1775. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code to provide for an 
exclusive remedy against the United 
States in suits based upon acts or omis- 
sions of U.S. employees, to provide a 
remedy against the United States with 
respect to constitutional torts, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

FEDERAL EMPLOYEE TORT LIABILITY 


@ Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to introduce a bill to amend title 
28 of the United States Code with respect 
to tort actions filed against the United 
States and Federal employees. 

This bill will represent a continuation 
of efforts made in the previous two Con- 
gresses to deal equitably with the serious 
problem of the increasing number of 
lawsuits filed against Federal employees 
in their individual or personal capacities. 


Since the 1971 decision of Bivens v. Six 
Unknown Named Agents of Federal Bu- 
reau of Narcotics, 403 U.S. 388 (1971), 
there has been an exponential increase 
in the number of lawsuits which attempt 
to seek redress directly from the individ- 
ual defendant's personal resources rather 
than from the Government. Moreover, 
because of well-founded concepts of sov- 
ereign immunity, the United States is 
not amenable to Bivens suits, which are 
also known as “constitutional” tort ac- 
tions. The primary characteristic of these 
actions is that they allege a personal 
cause of action in tort damages arising 
directly out of a provision of the Con- 
stitution such as the fourth or fifth 
amendment. 

The Supreme Court has continued tu 
adhere to the theory announced in 
Bivens and, indeed, has expanded it to 
permit a suit against a Congressman un- 
der the fifth amendment, Davis v. Pass- 
man, 442 U.S. 228 (1979), and a direct 
suit against prison officials, Carlson v. 
Green, 446 U.S. 14 (1980), even though an 
alternative remedv, the Federal Tort 
Claims Act, was available in that case. 
The lower Federal courts have extended 
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the Bivens or constitutional tort action 
to claims arising out of virtually the en- 
tire Bill of Rights. 

Although our figures are incomplete, 
we believe that there are presently in 
excess of 1,000 lawsuits pending against 
Federal officials in their individual ca- 
pacities. Several of these lawsuits involve 
multiple defendants, some as many as 
30 to 45. Initially, Bivens suits were pri- 
marily filed as a result of incidents in- 
volving law enforcement activities; how- 
ever, in recent years such suits increas- 
ingly have arisen out of regulatory or 
personnel actions taken by Federal of- 
ficials. 

The current situation is an unsatis- 
factory one from the perspective of all 
parties concerned. From the point of 
view of the Federal employee, the spec- 
ter of personal lawsuits is harmful to 
morale, serves to chill vigorous and ef- 
fective public action and is inherently 
unfair to the individual attempting to 
fulfill his Federal mission. From the 
point of view of the plaintiff, the pur- 
suit of a Federal official through a Bivens 
action is expensive, exhaustive, and un- 
likely to result in a collectible judgment. 

From the point of view of the Govern- 
ment, the Bivens action entails expendi- 
ture of large resources, great complexity 
in the defense of individuals, and entan- 
gling complications such as the existence 
or assertion of conflicts of interest be- 
tween multiple defendants or between 
the United States and one or more indi- 
vidual defendants. The latter difficulty 
frequently requires the hiring of outside 
private counsel at Government expense 
in order to properly defend individual 
defendants. 

Mr. President, added to these difficul- 
ties is the fact that the Federal Tort 
Claims Act, as currently constituted, per- 
mits personal lawsuits against individual 
Federal employees even for common law 
or nonconstitutional torts except in the 
cases of Federal drivers of vehicles and 
most Federal medical personnel. There 
is, of course, no general provision for 
indemnification of sued Federal officials. 
Thus, the current state of the law leaves 
the conscientious Federal official woe- 
fully exposed to possible catastrophic 
personal loss for actions taken in the 
course of duty. The legislation will bridge 
the current gap in the law. It is my hope 
that my colleagues will wholeheartedly 
support this measure. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

8. 1775 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That subsec- 
tion (b) of section 1346 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by inserting "(1)" after "jurisdiction 
of"; and 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
thereof and inserting in lieu thereof ", or 
(2) civil actions on claims against the 
United States, for money damages, sound- 
ing in tort arising under the Constitution 
of the United States for injury or loss of 
property, or personal injury or death, 
caused by an act or omission of any em- 
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ployee of the Government while acting with- 
in the scope of his office or employment, 
such liability to be determined 1n accord- 
ance with applicable Federal law." 

Sec. 2. Section 2672 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended in the first para- 
graph— 

(1) by inserting "(1)" after 
States” the first place it appears; 

(2) by striking out the colon after "oc- 
curred” and inserting in lieu thereof “, or 
(2) for claims for money damages sounding 
in tort arising under the Constitution of the 
United States for injury or loss of property, 
or personal injury or death, caused by an 
act or omission of any employee of the Gov- 
ernment while acting within the scope of 
his office or employment, such liability to be 
determined in accordance with applicable 
Federal law:"; and 

(3) by inserting “or any award, com- 
promise, or settlement based on a claim 
arising under the Constitution of the 
United States” after “25,000". - 

Sec. 3. Section 2674 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out the comma after 
"claims" in the first paragraph and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “other than those aris- 
ing under the Constitution of the United 
States,''; 

(2) by inserting '"(8)(1)" at the begin- 
ning of the first paragraph; 

(3) by inserting "(2)" at the beginning 
of the second paragraph; and 

(4) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: P 

“(b)(1) The United States shall be liable, 
respecting the provisions of this title relat- 
ing to tort claims arising under the Consti- 
tution of the United States, to the extent 
recognized or provided by applicable Fed- 
eral law, and shall be entitled to all defenses 
heretofore available to an employee of the 
United States and to which the United 
States would otherwise be entitled. The 
United States shall not be liable for interest 
prior to Judgment or for punitive damages. 

"(2) Damages in any such case shall be 
the greater of (A) actual damages or (B) 
liquidated damages of $1,000 or, in the case 
of a continuing tort, $100 a day for each day 
of violation up to a maximum of $15,000.". 

Sec. 4. Subsection (a) of section 2675 of 
title 28, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out the comma after "employment" 
and inserting in lieu thereof “or upon & 
claim against the United States for money 
damages for & tort arising under the Con- 
stitution of the United States caused by an 
&ct or omission of any employee of the 
Government while acting within the scope 
of his office or employment,". 

Sec. 5. (a) Subsection (b) of section 2679 
of title 28, United States Code, is amended 
to read as follows: 

"(b) The remedy against the United States 
provided by sections 1346(b) and 2672 of this 
title for claims for injury or loss of property 
or personal injury or death resulting from 
the negligent or wrongful act or omission 
of any employee of the Government while 
acting within the scope of his office or em- 
ployment and for claims arising under the 
Constitution of the United States for an act 
or omission of any employee of the Govern- 
ment while acting within the scope of his 
office or employment, is exclusive of any 
other civil action or proceeding arising out 
of or relating to the same subject matter 
against the employee whose act or omission 
gave rise to the claim, or against the estate 
of such employee, and shall also be deemed 
an equally effective substitute for any re- 
covery against the employee in his individ- 
ual capacity directly under the Constitu- 
tion.”. 

(b) Subsection (d) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(d)(1) Upon certification by the Attor- 
ney General that the defendant emplovee 
was acting within the scope of his office 
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or employment at the time of the incident 
out of which the action arose, any such civil 
action or p commenced in a United 
States district court shall be deemed an ac- 
tion against the United States under the 
provisions of this title and all references 
thereto, and the United States shall be sub- 
stituted as the party defendant, After sub- 
stitution, the United States shall have avail- 
able all defenses available to the employee 
and all defenses to which it would have been 
entitled if the action had originally been 
commenced against the United States under 
this chapter and section 1346(b) of this 
title. 

“(2) Upon certification by the Attorney 
General that the defendant employee was 
acting within the of his office or em- 
ployment at the time of the incident out 
of which the action arose, any such civil 
action or proceeding commenced in a State 
court shall be removed without bond at any 
time before trial by the Attorney General to 
the district court of the United States for the 
district and division embracing the place 
wherein it is pending. Such action shall be 
deemed an action brought against the 
United States under the provisions of this 
title and all references thereto, and the 
United States shall be substituted as the 
party defendant. After substitution, the 
United States shall have available all de- 
fenses available to the employee and all de- 
fenses to which it would have been entitled 
if the action had originally been commenced 
against the United States under this chapter 
and section 1346(b) of this title. The cer- 
tification of the Attorney General shall con- 
clusively establish scope of office or employ- 
ment for purposes of removal. 

"(3) The certification by the Attorney 
General under subsection (d)(1) or (2) that 
the defendant employee was acting within 
the scope of his office or employment shall 
be binding and conclusive, except that in 
the event that the Attorney General has not 
certified scope of office or employment, the 
employee may at any time before trial peti- 
tion the court to find and certify that the 
employee was acting within the scope of his 
office or employment. A copy of the petition 
shall be served upon the United States in 
accordance with the provisions of Rule 4(d) 
(4), Federal Rules of Civil Procedure. In the 
event the petition is filed in a civil action 
or proceeding pending in a State court, the 
action or proceeding shall be removed with- 
out bond by the Attorney General to the 
district court of the United States for the 
district and division embracing the place 
wherein it is pending. Should the district 
court determine that the employee was not 
acting within the scope of his office or em- 
ployment, the action or proceeding shall be 
remanded to the State court. 

"(4) Where a civil action or proceeding 
under this chapter is precluded because of 
the availability of a remedy, compensation, 
or other benefits from the United States as 
provided by any other law, the action or pro- 
ceeding shall be dismissed but in that event, 
the running of any limitation of time for 
commencing or filing an application or claim 
in a proceeding for any other remedy, com- 
pensation, or benefits shall be suspended 
during the pendency of the civil action or 
administrative proceeding under this chapter. 

"(5) Whenever an action brought against 
8 defendant employee in which the United 
States is substituted as the party defendant 
under this subsection is dismissed for failure 
first to present a claim to the appropriate 
Federal agency pursuant to section 2675(a) 
of this title, the claim shall be deemed to be 
timely presented under section 2401(b) of 
this title, if (A) the claim would have been 
timely if filed on the date the action against 
the defendant employee was commenced, and 
(B) the claim 1s presented to the appropriate 
Federal agency within 60 days after dismissal 
of the action.". 
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(c) Such section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection : 

"(f) If a civil action or ng under 
section 1346(b) or 2672 of this title arising 
under the Constitution of the United States 
results in a judgment against the United 
States or an award, compromise, or settle- 
ment paid by the United States, the Attorney 
General shall forward the matter to the head 
of the department or agency which employed 
the employee at the time of the act or 
omission for such further administrative 
Investigation or disciplinary action as may be 
appropriate.". 

Sec. 6. (a) Section 2680 of title 28, United 
States Code, 1s amended— 

(1) by striking out the section heading and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


"8 2680. Exceptions; claims not arising under 
the Constitution of the United 
States”; 

(2) by inserting “, relating to tort claims 
other than those arising under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States," in the first para- 
graph immediately after "title"; and 

(3) by amending subsection (h) to read as 
follows: 

"(h) Any claim arising out of libel, slan- 
der, misrepresentation, deceit, or interfer- 
ence with contract rights.". 

(b) The item relating to section 2680 in 
the table of sections at the beginning of 
chapter 171 of title 28, United States Code, 
is amended to read as follows: 


"2680. Exceptions; claims not arising under 
the Constitution of the United 
States.”. 


Sec. 7. (a) Chapter 171 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 


“§ 2681. Exceptions; claims arising under the 
Constitution of the United States 


“The provisions of this chapter and of sec- 
tion 1346(b) of this title which relate to 
tort claims arising under the Constitution 
of the United States shall not apply to 
actions arising from the activities of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the Panama 
Canal Company, a Federal land bank, a Fed- 
eral intermediate credit bank, or a bank for 
cooperatives.", 

(b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 171 of title 28, United States Code, 
1s amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 


“2681. Exceptions; claims arising under the 
Constitution of the United States." 


Src. 8. (8) (1) Subsections (a) through (d) 
of section 4116 of title 38, United States 
Code, are repealed. 

(2) Subsection (e) of such section 1s 
amended— 

(A) by striking out "(e)"; 

(B) by striking out "person to whom the 
immunity provisions of this section apply 
(as described in subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion),” and inserting in lieu thereof “em- 
ployee of the Veterans' Administration"; and 

(C) by striking out "Department of Medi- 
cine &nd Surgery" and inserting in lieu 
thereof ''Veterans' Administration". 

(b)(1) Subsections (a) through (e) of 
section 224 of the Public Health Service Act 
(42 U.S.C. 233) are repealed. 

(2) Subsection (f) of such section is 
amended by striking out “(f)”. 

(c)(1) Subsections (8) through (e) of 
section 1089 of title 10, United States Code, 
are repealed. 

(2) Subsection (f) of such section is 
amended by striking out “person described 
in subsection (a)" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “employee of the armed forces, the 
Department of Defense, the United States 
Soldiers’ and Airmen's Home, or the Central 
Intelligence Agency”. 
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(3) Subsection (g) of such section is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out "and" at the end of 
clause (2); 

(B) by redesignating clause (3) as clause 
(4); and 

(C) by inserting after clause (2) the fol- 
lowing new clause: 

“(3) the Governor of the United States 
Soldiers’ and Airmen’s Home, in the case of 
an employee of the United States Soldiers’ 
and Airmen's Home; and". 

(4) Subsections (f) and (g) of such sec- 
tion are redesignated as subsections (a) and 
(b), respectively. 

(dad) (1) Subsections (a) through (e) of 
section 307 of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Act of 1958 (42 U.S.C. 24588) are re- 
pealed. 

(2) Subsection (f) of such section is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out "(f)"; and 

(B) by striking out “person described in 
subsection (8)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
"employee of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration". 

(e) (1) Subsections (a) through (e) of sec- 
tion 1091 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 
(22 U.S.C. 817) are repealed. 

(2) Subsection (f) of such section is 
amended by striking out “person to whom 
the immunity provisions of subsection (a) 
of this section apply," and inserting in leu 
thereof “employee of the Department of 
State (including the Agency for Internation- 
al Development)”. 

(3) Subsections (f) and (g) of such sec- 
tion are redesignated as subsections (a) and 
(b), respectively. 

Src, 9. Section 2520 of title 18, United 
States Code, 1s amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: 
“This section shall not apply to any civil 
cause of action against an officer or employee 
of the United States while acting within the 
scope of his office or employment.". 

Sec. 10. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b), the amendments made by this Act 
shall apply to all claims, civil actions and 
proceedings pending on, or filed on or after, 
the date of enactment of this Act. 

(b) (1) With respect to any civil action or 
proceeding pending on the date of enact- 
ment against a Federal employee in his in- 
dividual capacity, the plaintiff may, upon 
timely demand, (A) retain his right to a trial 
by jury if the demand for trial by jury is 
made prior to or on the date of enactment, 
or (B) elect a trial by jury if the time for 
election of a trial by jury pursuant to ap- 
plicable law has not expired as of the date 
of enactment, except that in any case in 
which a trial by jury is elected under this 
paragraph, the provisions of section 2674(c) 
of this title, as added by section 3 of this 
Act, which relate to liquidated damages, shall 
not apply. 

(2) With respect to any civil action or pro- 
ceeding pending against a Federal employee 
in his individual capacity on appeal, or pend- 
ing ^^^lnst a Federal emoloyee in his indi- 
vidual capacity in a State court in which the 
time for removal pursuant to section 2679(d) 
of this title has expired, the amendments 
made by this Act shall not apply, except that 
the United States shall be substituted for 
the defendant employee upon certification by 
the Attorney General that the defendant em- 
ployee was acting within the scope of his 
office or employment at the time of the inci- 
dent out of which the action or proceeding 
arose. 

(3) The provisions of section 2675(a) of 
this title shall not apply to a civil action or 
proceeding against a Federal employee in his 
individual capacity pending on the date of 
enactment of this Act, if the provisions of 
section 2675(a) were inapplicable to the 
action or proceeding when filed.9 
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ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
8. 329 


At the request of Mr. PELL, the Sen- 
ator from Maine (Mr. MITCHELL) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 329, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to provide a credit against tax for 
certain home heating costs. 

8. 776 


At the request of Mr. HUDDLESTON, the 
Senator from North Dakota (Mr. Bur- 
DICK) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
116, a bill to amend the Immigration and 
Nationality Act to more fully limit and 
control immigration to the United States, 
and for other purposes. 

B. 1131 


At the request of Mr. DANFORTH, the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. MITCHELL) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1131, a 
bill to require the Federal Government 
to pay interest on overdue payments and 
to take early payment discounts only 
when payment is timely made, and for 
other purposes. 

8. 1422 


At the request of Mr. Grasstey, the 
Senator from Florida (Mrs. HAWKINS), 
and the Senator from California (Mr. 
HAYAKAWA) were added as cosponsors of 
S. 1422, a bill to authorize the donation 
of surplus property to any State for the 
construction and modernization of crimi- 
nal justice facilities. 


8. 1448 


At the request of Mr. Maruras, the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. BoscuH- 
wITZ) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1448, a bill to provide for the issuance of 
& postage stamp to commemorate the 
70th anniversary of the founding of the 
Girl Scouts of the United States of 
America. 

B. 1550 

At the request of Mr. HELMs, the Sen- 
ator from Idaho (Mr. McCLURE) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1550, to amend 
the Federal Election Campaign Act to 
prohibit the use of compulsory union 
dues for political purposes. 

S. 1635 


At the request of Mr. WEICKER, the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. MITCHELL) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1635, a 
bill to delay the application of Revenue 
Ruling 81-216 until January 1, 1983. 


BS. 1641 


At the request of Mr. GRassLEY, the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. SYMMS) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1641, a bill to 
extend the Reed Act and to authorize the 
designation of funds in State accounts 
as Reed Act funds in certain circum- 
stances. 

S. 1701 


At the request of Mrs. HAWKINS, 
the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. ANDREWS), the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. ARMSTRONG), the Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), the Senator 
from Oklahoma (Mr. BonEN), the Sena- 
tor from Virginia (Mr. Harry F. BYRD, 
JR), the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
CHILES), the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. CocHRAN), the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Conen), the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. DANFORTH), the Senator from Kan- 
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sas (Mr. DoLE), the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Domenicr), the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. East), the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Garn), the Sen- 
ator from Washington (Mr. Gorton), the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. GRASSLEY), the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Hatcu), the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. HEINZ), 
the Senator from Alabama (Mr. HEFLIN), 
the Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
HELMS), the Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. HorLiNGS), the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Kasten), the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. Jepsen), the Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. LAXALT), the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. Lucar), the Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. MATSUNAGA) , the Sen- 
ator from Georgia (Mr. MATTINGLY), the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. METZENBAUM), 
the Senator from Alaska (Mr. MURKOW- 
SKI, the Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
Packwoop), the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. QuAYLE), the Senator from Dela- 
ware (Mr. Rorn), the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Rupman), the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. Tower), the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS), and 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
ABDNOR) were added as cosponsors of S. 
1701, a bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, to authorize the Attorney 
General to acquire and exchange infor- 
mation to assist Federal, State, and local 
officials in the identification of certain 
deceased individuals and in the location 
of missing children and other specified 
individuals. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 33 


At the request of Mr. HELMs, the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 33, a joint resolution to estab- 
lish @ commission to plan for the 200th 
anniversary celebration of the birth of 
our Constitution. 

AMENDMENT NO. 591 


At the request of Mr. D'AMATO, the 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. HEFLIN) , the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. HEINZ), 
the Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
Scumitt), the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), and the Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) were 
added as cosponsors of amendment No. 
591 intended to be proposed to H.R. 4121, 
& bill making appropriations for the 
Treasury Department, the U.S. Postal 
Service, the Executive Office of the Pres- 
ident, and certain independent agencies, 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1982, and for other purposes. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED FOR 
PRINTING 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATION, 1982 


AMENDMENT NO. 617 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table). 

Mrs. HAWKINS submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by her 
to the bill (H.R. 4035) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1982, and for 
other purposes. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 618 
(Ordered to be printed.) 
Mr. PROXMIRE proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill H.R. 4035, supra. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
MEET 


COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL RESOURCES 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate on Monday, October 26, at 11 
a.m., to hold a hearing on Senate Joint 
Resolution 115, a resolution to consider 
the President's recommendation for a 
waiver of law for the Alaskan natural gas 
pipeline pursuant to the Alaska Natural 
Gas Transportation Act of 1976. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
on Tuesday, October 27, to hold a con- 
Dn hearing on the nominations 
of: 

Jean Gerard to be a representative to 
UNESCO; 

Geoffrey Swaebe to be a representative 
to the European office of the United 
Nations; 

Frank Shakespeare to be a member of 
the Board of International Broadcast- 
ers; and 

Mark Goode to be a member of the 
Board of International Broadcasters; to 
be followed by a hearing on S. 1611, a 
bill to amend the International Center 
Act; Exec. X 96-2, Convention on Marine 
Luvau& resources in Antarctica; and 
Exec. L 96-2, Reciprocal Fishing Agree- 
ment With Great Britain. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate on 
Tuesday, October 27, at 2 p.m. to hold 
an oversight hearing on the Department 
of Justice and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission merger policies. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Intelligence 
Committee be authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate tomorrow, 
Tuesday, October 27, at 8:30 a.m., to 
discuss committee business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Govern- 
mental Affairs Committee be authorized 
to hold a hearing during the session of 
the Senate on Tuesday, October 27, to 
discuss the acquisition process in the 
Department of Defense. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
Objection, it is so ordered. 
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ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


THE VOTING RIGHTS ACT 


@ Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, when the 
Senate takes up legislation to extend the 
provisions of the Voting Rights Act, I 
hope all Senators will bear in mind the 
burdensome requirements faced by the 
States, counties, and other political ju- 
risdictions covered by section 5 of the 
act. 

Mr. President, I recently received a 
letter from Don Evans, a respected law- 
yer in Rocky Mount, N.C. Mr. Evans was 
chairman of the Nash County Board of 
Elections for 7 years, including the year 
that the Voting Rights Act took effect. 
His experience with the act is typical 
of that of many other elected officials in 
North Carolina counties covered by sec- 
tion 5 of the act. 

In order that my colleagues might 
have the benefit of Mr. Evans’ observa- 
tions, I ask unanimous consent that his 
letter be printed in the RECORD. 

The letter follows: 

EVANS & ROUNTREE, 

Rocky Mount, N.C., September 16, 1981. 
Re extension of 1965 Voting Rights Act. 
Hon. JESSE HELMS, 

Dirksen Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jesse: I was amazed to read in the 
Raleigh newspaper a week ago that many 
of the N.C. Congressional delegation plan 
to vote for an extension of the 1965 Voting 
Rights Act. I do not believe that any of them 
would support extension if they really un- 
derstood what the Act has done to local 
government in North Carolina. For example, 
are they aware that the City of Rocky Mount 
cannot annex one acre of land without first 
getting the permission to do so from the 
U.S. Attorney General? 

You may recall that the punitive provi- 
sions of the Act were triggered by the mere 
fact that less than 50% of the eligible voters 
voted in the 1964 Johnson-Goldwater Pres- 
idential Election. That fact alone made Nash 
County gullty of voter discrimination. We 
are “guilty” and must prove our innocence. 

Senator Ervin managed to get a provision 
included in the Act, a kind of “escape hatch.” 
which provided that a suit could be brought 
by Nash County in the U.S. District Court 
(District of Columbia, naturally) asking to be 
“let out.” If the Court found that, for a pe- 
riod of five years there had been no voter dis- 
crimination, it could sign an order taking 
the county out from under the provisions of 
the Act. The U.S. Attorney General also could 
agree to a consent order taking the county 
out from under the Act. 

I have rather strong feelings about this 
matter because of my experience as Chair- 
man of the Nash County Board of Elections 
for 7 years. I was Chairman when the Act 
became effective. 

The Nash County Commissioners author- 
ized us to file such a suit in U.S. District 
Court (the Attorney General refused to con- 
sent to let us out). The FBI investigated 
Nash County and found no evidence of voter 
discrimination. While our case was pending, 
Gaston County filed a similar suit and 
pushed the case for trial. Nash County de- 
cided to await the outcome of the Gaston 
County case, which went to the U.S. Supreme 
Court. The Court emasculated the “escape- 
hatch clause” by ruling that, regardless of 
the facts, the mere existence of a segregated 
school system prior to 1954 rendered any 
literacy test ipso facto discriminatory. So 
now, Nash County is prevented from proving 
its innocence. 

We can live without a ilteracy test. How- 
ever, the worst aspect of the Act is the in- 
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famous “hat-in-hand” provision, so-called 
because Nash County was forbidden to 
change a precinct line without begging the 
U.S. Attorney General, with hat in hand, for 
permission to do so. Similarly, we discovered 
that we could not move a polling place from 
one bullding to another, and we could not 
combine precincts to effect economy without 
the Attorney General's permission. Likewise, 
the City of Rocky Mount cannot annex any 
area without begging the Attorney General 
for permission to do so. North Carolina must 
send every legislative act for Attorney Gen- 
eral approval if it deals with election laws. 
The Justice Department argues that each of 
these purely local decisions somehow (by 
some stretch of the imagination) might have 
the effect of diluting the voting power of the 
minority race. 

I believe this is one of the worst pieces of 
legislation imposed on the South by the 
Congress since Reconstruction. Someone said 
that if these provisions were made applicable 
to all states, there would be a revolution. 

If the Act is to be extended, it should be 
amended to eliminate Nash County and 
other innocent counties and also the State 
of North Carolina. Let 1t still apply to those 
counties and states where the Justice De- 
partment has found voting problems to exist 
during the past 17 years. 

I sincerely hope you will have your staff 
study the Act and that you will conclude 
that these “hat-in-hand provisions" must 
not be extended again to innocent state and 
local governments. 

Sincerely, 
Don EvaNns.@ 


LIBYAN OIL 


@ Mr. HART. Mr. President, in recent 
days, a growing number of Americans, 
including many of my colleagues in the 
Senate, have called for a ban of Ameri- 
can imports of Libyan oil. Their ranks 
now have been joined by a distinguished 
and knowledgeable observer of Middle 
East politics, Mr. G. Henry M. Schuler, 
a former U.S. Foreign Service officer and 
oil company executive who is currently 
a Washington-based energy consultant. 

In an essay, published in the Denver 
Post on Sunday, October 25, 1981, Mr. 
Schuler called for the end of American 
“business as usual” with the militant 
Libyan regime of Colonel Qadhafi. Spe- 
cifically, Mr. Schuler argued that the 
U.S. boycott Libyan oil and thereby end 
its atrocious support of Libya’s interna- 
tional terrorism. 

The United States is now the largest 
single importer of Libyan oil, importing 
about 40 percent of Libya’s oil exports. 
Last year, we paid $7 billion for these 
supplies. As Mr. Schuler points out, this 
amount is “enough to purchase a lot of 
Pace arms and fund plenty of subver- 
sion.” 


In 1980 according to the American 
Petroleum Institute, oil revenue repre- 
sented about 63 percent of Libya’s gross 
national product. While we send mili- 
tary arms to Egypt and Sudan and 
pledge military intervention to resist 
Qadhafi'S adventurism, we have not 
taken the most logical and direct step 
to curtail Libyan war and terror—we 
have not closed the largest market for 
Libyan oil: the United States. 

As an informed and experienced Mid- 
dle East-North Africa observer, Mr. 
Schuler makes a compelling case for an 
American ban on imports of Libyan oil. 
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I commend this essay to all my Senate 
colleagues and ask that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 
The article follows: 
U.S. SHOULD STOP SUPPORTING 
TERRORIST LIBYA 


(By G. Henry M. Schuler) 


WasHInGTON.—As barbaric as it may ap- 
pear on our television news, Col. Moammar 
Khadafy has ample cause to gloat these days. 
The assassination of Egyptian President An- 
war Sadat has removed a second target from 
his publicly proclaimed list of leaders ac- 
cused of betraying the Arab and Islamic 
cause by cooperating too closely with the 
United States. The first was struck from 
the rolls almost two years ago with the over- 
throw of the shah of Iran. 

Anwar Sadat and Mohammad Reza Pahlavi 
are gone, but must they be forgotten by the 
United States after the eulogizing and hand- 
wringing are over? Only if we are prepared 
to accept the demise or capitulation of addi- 
tional targets on the list. 

Can we risk the consequences for our stra- 
tegic and oil interests of hostile regimes at 
the entrance to the Mediterranean, on the 
narrowest choke point at the Straits of 
Sicily, on the Red Sea across from Jeddah, 
on the coastal horn of Africa near the Straits 
of Hormuz and in the energy heartland it- 
self? 

If not, then we would do well to reassess 
the best way to assist King Hassan of Mo- 
rocco, presidents Bourguiba of Tunisia, Nu- 
meri of Sudan and Barre of Somalia and 
the monarchs of the Arabian Peninsula who 
are all on Khadafy’s list. 

Some will contend that this apocalyptic 
forecast overstates the importance of Kha- 
dafy, but that has been offered as an excuse 
for ignoring him for over a decade. It is time 
to admit the truth which is so unpleasant 
to a myriad of Western interests. Full de- 
talls about the assassination will not be 
available until after Sadat's successor, Homi 
Mubarak, has consolidated power. And we 
may not know the assassins’ links with cer- 
tainty even then. But there can be no doubt 
that they received some degree of support 
or encouragement from Libya. 

Khadafy's guilt does not depend upon evi- 
dence tying the assassins to renegade Egypt- 
ian Gen. Saadeddin Shazli's headquarters in 
Tripol or to the numerous cells of vouthful 
Islamic fundamentalists which Libya has 
trained, armed and funded. 

Khadafy is no less culpable if the assas- 
sination was executed by Egyptian zealots 
who had no Libyan contact other than the 
steady stream of religiously coached anti- 
Sadat invective from a clandestine radio 
station established in eastern Libya as long 
ago as 1973. 

To be sure, Western sophistry can be em- 
ployed to obscure these current facts and 
ample evidence of prior threats and at- 
tempts. But we fool only ourselves, not the 
countries of the Middle East where percep- 
tions are as important as reality. Unfortu- 
nately, intimidation works except in those 
exceedingly rare individuals like Anwar 
Sadat. Therefore, Khadafy's gloating is more 
than offensive to our humanitarian instincts, 
it is threatening to our geopolitical interests. 

Sadly. we can do nothing to prolong Sa- 
dat's life, but we can at least take steps to 
minimize the threat of intimidation pre- 
sented by his death. 

The Reagan administration made a start 
some months ago by condemning Libyan 
subversion, a stand long preached to deaf 
ears by the late Egyptian president and his 
colleagues. But condemnation may prove to 
be the easy part because the opportunities 
for damage control have been limited by 
years of drift. 

Egypt's tragic experience serves to remind 
us that the United States can provide little 
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internal security assistance at the muzzle 
end of the weapon of international subver- 
sion. Yes, we can sell massive quantities of 
sophisticated military equipment to Sudan 
and other target countries, but this will 
never stop determined assassins, and may, in 
fact, encourage unrest by raising the Amer- 
ican profile and presence. 

Similarly, we can suggest a willingness to 
intervene with our own forces as President 
Reagan did last week. But such ill-defined 
pledges risk further alienation while pos- 
sessing little credibility in the presence of 
American oil installations and employees who 
could be seized as hostages long before 
American forces could be deployed. 

We can also hope that the social, religions 
and economic problems endemic to the re- 
gion be resolved. But their solution is way 
outside American control. 

Finally, some argue that we can enhance 
regional stability by abandoning the policy 
for which Sadat died, but that only serves 
to reward the intimidators without satisfy- 
ing their non-negotiable demand for the 
abandonment of Israel. 

If there is little we can do at the muzzle 
end of international subversion, then we 
must turn our attention to the breech end 
of that weapon. In other words, we must at- 
tempt to interdict the funding, arms and 
propaganda at their Libyan source. 

The prospects for a direct Egyptian assault 
on the Soviet-armed Libyan fortress are not 
promising. The United States would gain 
little political mileage—let alone moral 
stature—by resorting to Khadafy's own meth- 
ods of clandestine assassination. But even if 
we cannot achieve an immediate or decisive 
interdiction of Libyan subversion by remov- 
ing Khadafy, we can at least curtail Western 
support for his terrorist regime. 

This can be accomplished by renouncing 
business as usual, regardless of whether that 
business is pumping Libya’s oll, liquefying 
her gas, clamoring for her construction con- 
tracts. investing her petrodollars, meeting her 
import and technology requirements, con- 
suming her petroleum grasping for what- 
ever other piece of that multi-billion-dollar 
pie we can get our hands on. 

Admittedly, that policy will require unusu- 
al bureaucratic and corporate courage. But 
such a collective resolve would hardly rise 
to the level of Sadat’s personal valor in 
journeying to Jerusalem and accepting the 
dying shah. If we are to instill courage in the 
moderates within the new Egyptian govern- 
ment. in other Arab states and even among 
the Libyan population, the United States and 
its allies must break the commercial links 
which finance Khadafy and create his aura 
of invincibility. 

Much of this disengagement will proceed 
from events, but the administration can be- 
gin by putting some muscle behind its re- 
quest to American companies to withdraw 
their several thousand American personnel 
from Libya. 

The companies profess to want an un- 
equivocal order before they risk the shut- 
down of Libya's petroleum industry, an 
embargo on its exports to the United States, 
the nationalization of their remaining assets 
and the possible putting in jeopardy of those 
personnel. 

It is far from certain that they would be 
happy with such a clarification, but we 
should recognize that the State Department 
is equally reluctant to accept responsibility 
and perhaps government lability. So the 
companies ignore State’s widely publicized 
request, and Khadafy and his erstwhile imi- 
tators are reinforced in the conviction that 
the capitalist world is more enticed by Lib- 
yan oil and profits than it is repelled by his 
support for terrorism and subversion. 

The administration 1s far from helpless ín 
this intolerable situation. With no diplomatic 
representation in Libya and a military en- 
counter only just concluded, State has every 
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justification—even responsibility—to de- 
clare American passports invalid for Libya. 
A similar step was taken during the hostage 
seizure in Iran, but surely State does not 
have to walt until hostages have already been 
seized, 

There are, of course, risks. Perhaps a highly 
visible withdrawal would precipitate the hos- 
tage situation which it was designed to avoid. 
But will waiting make it any less likely, giv- 
en the confrontation course upon which 
Khadafy is embarked? 

It is far more probable that such an action 
would lead to nationalizations, but there are 
legal remedies—albeit weak ones—and, ulti- 
mately, the United States government may 
have to provide compensation for assets Jeop- 
ardized for strategic interests, anyway. 

Although withdrawal of personnel would 
be designed to protect American citizens and 
to give the administration greater freedom of 
action to deal with future provocations, it 
would also affect Libya’s oil industry. 

We don't have to attribute indispensability 
to American technicians in order to recog- 
nize that their absence would hurt Libya. 
Many of the ablest Libyans have fied the re- 
pressive regime. It will be difficult to replace 
either nationality with British, French or 
Italian technicians, for the oil industry is 
booming everywhere and Khadafy’s outbursts 
have not been aimed solely at the United 
States over the past 18 months. Nor are So- 
viet technicians a real alternative, for they 
have their hands full with Russia's oil pro- 
duction problems and are unfamiliar with the 
American equipment and techniques gener- 
ally employed in Libya. 

Thus, Libya's oi] production could wind 
down, and its extremely complex gas lique- 
faction would be likely to shut down com- 
pletely. 

But even 1f Libyan oll sales were not inter- 
rupted by production problems, the with- 
drawal of personnel would likely prompt an 
embargo of shipments to the United States, 
which ran at a level of 570,000 barrels per 
day during the first six months of this year. 

But an oll embargo might not be all bad, 
for our third largest supplier is also our most 
expensive. At a landed cost of $40.53 per bar- 
rel, the United States paid Libya well over 
$2 billion for a half-year's imports—enough 
to purchase a lot of Soviet arms and fund 
plenty of subversion. 

Although it has been argued that we can- 
not do without Libyan oil, that argument 
tends to disappear when, as now, the Libyans 
price it at an unrealistically high level. An 
embargo would certainly hit different refiners 
in different ways but that is an argument for 
arrangements to share sweet crude, not an 
argument for perpetuating disproportionate 
dependence upon Khadafy. 


There is, however, another view of the 
oil supply relationship—Libya's. Libya sold 
40 percent of its oll to the United States 
during the first half of 1981. In the currently 
slack oil market, it is far from certain that 
Libya could readily find alternative markets 
for its high-priced oil. Libya's crude is better 
suited to American than to European prod- 
uct slates. Moreover, market considerations 
which harm Libya might be reinforced by 
diplomatic representations to allies in the in- 
dustrialized nations, and to the moderate 
Middle Eastern producers, all of whom have 
an even greater interest in regional stability 
than we do. 

We must undertake urgent efforts to stop 
subversion at its Libyan source by abandon- 
ing 12 years of a business-as-usual relation- 
ship with the Khadafy regime. No one would 
argue that those efforts are costless or risk- 
less, but the hardships pale by comparison 
to those incurred by a continued drift which 
encourages Khadafy to work his way down a 
list of target countries. We cannot bring back 
Anwar Sadat, but neither can we permit him 
to have died in vein. 
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PRODUCTIVITY: INTERNATIONAL 
LESSONS 


@ Mr. GARN. Mr. President, productivity 
is golden, It is bred in an atmosphere of 
cooperation and enlightened self-inter- 
est. That means that increases are 
usually produced in the private sector. It 
comes from the attitude that one’s ef- 
forts will be rewarded, that one will re- 
ceive the fruits of one’s labor. It comes 
from the awareness that one must earn 
his livelihood, from the awareness that 
something received must somehow or 
another be supplied and that one’s own 
efforts are somehow intimately involved 
with that supply. I am pleased to see that 
this kind of thinking is getting to be more 
commonplace, but it was not always so. 

It is increased productivity that re- 
sults in the real increase of wealth in a 
country. When I say wealth I do not 
mean more dollars. For years the work- 
ing man has been receiving more dollars 
in his pay check only to find that when 
he gets to the store with them they buy 
less than they did yesterday. It is pro- 
ductivity that allows us to receive more 
for a day’s worth of work; it is produc- 
tivity that really increases our income, 
our buying power. It was a tremendously 
increasing productivity that made the 
United States the most powerful eco- 
nomic entity the world has ever known. 
But for the last number of years the U.S. 
Government has been sapping the 
strength out of American productivity. 

Two articles published recently high- 
light some interesting lessons to be 
learned internationally. They make pro- 
ductive reading. The first, published in 
the Journal of Commerce, reports the 
results of some recent studies compar- 
ing productivity levels among various in- 
dustrialized countries. These studies 
show that since 1960 the United States 
has trailed all of the major Western 
powers in increased labor productivity, 
behind that of Japan, France, West Ger- 
many, Italy, and Great Britain. One 
study shows that since 1960 labor pro- 
ductivity in Japan has increased by 
nearly 500 percent, while over the same 
20-year period U.S. productivity has 
risen by only 100 percent, or something 
less than 5-percent per year. In the last 
few years that rate has slowed even fur- 
ther, to a mere 2.3 percent. 

What is the secret to the Japanese 
success? Allow me to refer to the second 
article, which points out both the prob- 
lem and the potential. Entitled, “A Tale 
of Two Ford Plants,” this article, pub- 
lished a few days ago in the New York 
Times, compares output in two identical 
Ford Motor Co. plants, one located in 
Halewood, England, and the other in 
Saarlouis, West Germany. I repeat, that 
these are two identical plants, producing 
ostensibly the same product. The differ- 
ence is that it takes twice as many work- 
ers in the plant in England as it does in 
the West German one to produce the 
same car. Twice as many. 

Does that mean that the Germans in- 
volved are somehow better than the Brit- 
ish? I do not think so, but I do think that 
it suggests something about attitudes 
involved. I think that incentives are 
somehow involved. I would just bet that 
in the British case the workers have 
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somehow or another become separated 
from the vision of how their effort, their 
personal effort, is involved in their own 
well-being. To quote from the operations 
manager at the West German plant: 

It has to do with the mental attitude of 
our people here. People are very interested 
right from the beginning in making a high- 
quality product. 


Because of that attitude and the re- 
sultant improved productivity, wages are 
higher at the West German plant, an 
average of $13.50 per hour as compared 
to $8.25 an hour at the British plant. 
Nevertheless, the West German product 
can be shipped to England and sold at 
the doors of the British plant for about 
$1,000 less than the British-made identi- 
cal model. 

To quote further from the article: 

Aside from statistics, subjective differences 
between the two factories become evident. 
Halewood seems to overfiow with workers— 
some of them reading or eating, others kick- 
ing 8 soccer ball—while Saarlouis seems al- 
most depopulated and nearly every worker is 
hard at his job. 


Mr. President, much of what has gone 
wrong in the British case cited is what 
is wrong in America. We share similar 
problems. For too long we have been 
placing disincentives on the American 
worker to produce while eliminating 
other incentives that had existed. For 
too long the U.S. economy has been un- 
necessarily burdened by government, by 
excessive regulation, by administrative 
and legal strangulation, and by the at- 
titude that the Government should solve 
all of our problems. For too long we have 
relied upon the Government, and gov- 
ernment just cannot do it. With a quarter 
or more of the average American’s salary 
taxed away, it has been difficult for any- 
one to see how his welfare is affected by 
what he does on the job. We have come 
to think that the only way to improve 
our welfare is by getting ourselves a big- 
ger slice of the Federal pie. 

Government taxed and regulated 
away our incentive to become more pro- 
ductive, Instead of increased output we 
had increased governmental paperwork 
and more and bigger Washington lobby- 
ing groups. Well that is starting to turn 
around, Mr. President. Let us keep the 
momentum going in the appropriate 
direction. There is much to do, and 
breaking old habits will not be easy. 

That is why President Reagan’s eco- 
nomic program is running into so much 
opposition. We have gotten ourselves 
into old habits, and they are hard to 
break, very hard. But we need to be 
persistent, and no administration has 
been persistent until now. I am encour- 
aged to see that the President is holding 
on course, that he is nót afraid of the 
criticism he hears almost daily from the 
media and from those who do not have 
the stomach for strong economic med- 
icine. This Government has been put on 
an austerity diet, but you have got to 
keep at it, or you will be right back 
nes you were before, or even worse 
off. 

The President's program. will reduce, 
in fact is reducing, inflation, and in- 
creasing the incentive to save. As savings 
increase, interest rates will come down 
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and the productivity born of prudent in- 
vestment will go up. All of this has be- 
gun already, and the President's pro- 
gram is less than a month old. 

An essentia] ingredient of that pro- 
gram is the reduction, the real reduc- 
tion, of taxes so that there is an in- 
centive to be productive, so that the 
worker can keep the fruits of his im- 
proved productivity, so that he can see 
that working better can get him some- 
where. The economic recovery program 
is providing incentives and eliminating 
the disincentives to productivity. That 
is what the President's program is doing. 
Productivity will increase the wealth and 
prosperity of America. 

The lessons to be learned in the inter- 
national example, the key to the success 
in the Ford plant in West Germany, to 
the astounding success in productivity 
growth in Japan, is also the key to eco- 
nomic recovery in the United States. A 
quote from the Journal of Commerce 
article sums it up well: 

With each Japanese worker seemingly con- 
vinced that the welfare of his own particular 
firm is tied up with his own personal wel- 
fare—and made painfully aware that only 
through hard work can he help his nation 
provide for Japan’s 117 million people—this 
top-grade productivity should not be sur- 
prising. 


Mr. President, I ask that the article 
from the Journal of Commerce and the 
article from the New York Times be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The articles follow: 

JAPAN'S OUTPUT Gets Top MARKS 
(By A. E, Cullison) 

Toxvo.—Japan's output per man-hour 
continues to advance apace. The gain for 
this year is running close to 10 percent on 
an annual basis, judging from preliminary 
data. 

There seems to be no end in sight to Ja- 
pan's exceptionally good productivity per- 
formance. 

Labor productivity in Japan's manufactur- 
ing industries, based upon per-hour data 
with 1960 as the base year with the index 
at 100, is now about 475 and rising at a 
steady pace, &ccording to Japanese govern- 
ment sources. 

Although the Japanese are evidently reluc- 
tant to make forecasts, it was admitted by 
some authorities in Tokyo that the figure 
could approach 500 this year end possibly 
top that rate by 1982 or 1983. 

Using the same scale, originally released 
by the Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry in 1980, Italy 1s now only slightly 
above 275, France at about 273, West Ger- 
many at 270, the United States at close to 
200 and Britain, at only 180 or below. 

However, United Nations' figures, based as 
well on 1960, show that 1n 1978 the Japanese 
were at 450, West Germany at 294 France 
at 266, Britain at 177 and the United States 
bringing up the rear at only 164. 

Another comparison of sorts can be gained 
by examining & chart of international pro- 
ductivity growth released by the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, giving the base year as 
1967. But even this scale shows Japan above 
250, France at about 190, West Germany 
close behind, Britain at around 130 and the 
United States at nearly the same level, 

Japanese industrialists, who believe that 
their envious gains in productivity are large- 
ly due to fierce local competition, high qual- 
ity control systems and automation efforts, 
boast that their growth in this area com- 
pared to other major industrialized coun- 
tries allows their plants to lead in almost 
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every manufacturing field except foodstuffs 
and clothing. 

They admit that the definition of each 
manufacturing sector may differ from coun- 
try to country and that direct comparisons 
might not prove entirely accurate. Also, they 
have excluded shipbuilding and aircraft 
manufacture because of what they claim 
would be “distortions.” 

Nevertheless, the Japanese report that 
their comparisons largely agree—in general— 
with statistics provided by the statistics 
yearbook of the German Institute for Eco- 
nomic Research, France's and Italy’s Na- 
tional Institutes of Economic Review, and 
the U.S. Survey of Current Business. 

It has been pointed out that statistics show 
that labor productivity—average yearly in- 
creases in manufacturing industries—be- 
tween 1976 and 1979, for example, climbed by 
7.2 percent for Japan, 5 percent for West 
Germany, and only 2.3 percent for the United 
States. The gain for Japan this year is 
running close to 10 percent on an annual 
basis, if incomplete statistics are to be be- 
lieved. 

The Japanese reluctantly concede that one 
of the key reasons their industrial plants 
have been able to enjoy such high labor pro- 
ductivity and to maintain a continued ex- 
pansion each year to widen the gap with their 
Western counterparts is that the country’s 
unions are mainly company-by-company 
type organizations and usually not indus- 
trywide. 

With each Japanese worker seemingly con- 
vinced that the welfare of his own particu- 
lar firm is tied up with his own personal wel- 
fare—and made painfully aware that only 
through hard work can he help his nation 
provide for Japan’s 117 million people—this 
top-grade productivity should not be sur- 
prising. 

The result is that Japanese unions com- 
mand only modest power and are scarcely 
able (even if they wanted to do so) to op- 
pose the more productive replacement of 
man with machinery. It must be granted, 
however, that when Japan's workers are re- 
placed they are not laid off or fired, but 
merely retrained for employment elsewhere 
in the same company or one of its subsid- 
iaries. 

Only recently, workers at a Matoushita 
Electric Industrial Co. plant raised a sign 
above their shop floor with the slogan: “seven 
of us are now working on this production 
process. Let us try to cut down the work 
force to five next year and then to three the 
year after next.” 


A TALE OF Two Forp PLANTS 
(By Steven Rattner) 


SAARLOUIS, West GERMANY.—To the casual 
visitor, the sleek gray Ford Motor Company 
plant here appears to be exactly like its 
cousin at Halewood, England, outside Liver- 
pool. At each, shiny Escorts, Ford’s hot new 
car, roll off bustling production lines domi- 
nated by robot welders and vast automated 
presses punching out steel as if it were 
aluminum foil. 

But the resemblance ends at physical ap- 
pearance. This plant produces some 1,200 
cars a day, more than the 1,015 that Ford 
planners had anticipated, and requires 7,762 
workers. Its counterpart at Halewood, with 
virtually identical equipment and produc- 
tion targets. has averaved only about 800 
cars a day this year, and 10,040 workers have 
been needed to achieve even that production 
level. 

“Our standards say it should take some- 
thing like 20 man-hours of labor in both the 
body and assembly plants to make an Es- 
cort," said Bill Hayden, vice president of 
manufacturing for Ford Europe Inc., in an 
interview. "At Saarlouis, thev do it with 21 
hours. At Halewood it takes 40 hours." 

The experience of Ford, with two plants 
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that are alike in every important respect, 
provides an unusually graphic example of 
the extent to which Britain has fallen be- 
hind in the effort to improve worker pro- 
ductivity and the extent of the challenge 
facing Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher in 
her effort to restore Britain's competitive- 
ness. 
SYMBOLIC OF BRITISH INDUSTRY 


"All of the problems I have in Halewood, 
I have in Dagenham,” Mr. Hayden said in his 
office in suburban London, referring to & 
Ford plant in another British city. “All of 
the problems I have are symbolic of the 
whole of British industry.” 

To Mr. Hayden, and Ford officials in Hale- 
wood, the difference between the two plants 
comes down to the attitudes of the workers. 
At Halewood, 20 strikes have occurred al- 
ready this year; at Saarlouis, strikes are un- 
known. Under pressure, management at 
Halewood has organized the two daily shifts 
so that no one works on Friday night; at 
Saarlouis, there 1s no such pressure. 

“Tt has to do with the mental attitude of 
our people here," said Paul Swobode, the 
burly operations manager here. "People are 
very interested right from the beginning 
in making a high-quality product," he said 
in the plant's executive dining room. 

Aside from statistics, subjective differences 
between the two factories become evident. 
Halewood seems to overflow with workers— 
some of them reading or eating. others 
kicking a soccer ball—while Saarlouis seems 
almost depopulated and nearly every worker 
in evidence is hard at his job. At Saarlouis, 
workers dash to open doors for visitors tour- 
ing in electric carts, while at Halewood, one 
worker greeted a news photographer by ex- 
posing himself. 

QUALITY ALSO BETTER 


Despite the smaller work force, Saarlouis’s 
quality record remains unmatched in the 
Ford system. Saarlouis Escorts, on average, 
earn half as many demerits as Halewood cars, 
which are about equal in quality to those 
produced in American plants. On one recent 
day at Halewood, 14 percent of the cars were 
rejected at the electrical system checkpoint. 
At Saarlouis a day later, the same computer- 
ized "Qualitütskontrolle" rejected fewer than 
1 percent of the completed Escorts. 

For their part, the workers at Halewood 
maintained in recent interviews that shop 
conditions at Saarlouis were unsafe. 

"If that was in England, I'd stop the job 
immediately," said Stephen Broadhead, the 
"convenor" at the body plant, who has visited 
the German plant twice. “It was such a viola- 
tion of our health and safety regulations we 
couldn't liye with it.” Nonetheless, the Saar- 
louis plant has the lowest injury record in 
Ford's entire Europe subsidiary. 

In one example mentioned by Mr. Broad- 
head, the Halewood union summoned a com- 
pany doctor to rule that two men were re- 
quired to lift the car hood onto the body, & 
job performed by one man at Saarlouis. But 
the other day at Halewood, only one man was 
Mfting the hoods; the second man watched. 

"From the very beginning it was always 
one man who picked up the hood,” said Loth- 
ar Kotalla, a German worker here, as the dull 
silver car bodies moved along behind him, 
58 an hour. "It's heavy so we switch every 
hour." 

Such differences are found to pervade the 
two plants. In May, the workers at Halewood 
went on strike for 11 days because they con- 
tended that four men could not produce 60.2 
transaxle assemblies an hour, as the com- 
pany and the German experience suggested 
they could. Five months later, the four men 
are still assembling about 55 an hour. 

The economic consequences for Britain of 


the lower productivity are also evident. When 
the two plants were retooled in August 1980, 
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a significant portion of the 1,015 cars a day 
scheduled to be produced at Halewood were 
to be exported—to Scandinavia, France, italy 
and elsewhere. The failure to meet produc- 
tion goals meant, in effect, no exports and no 
help for Britain's balance of trade. 

Moreover, Ford officials have argued that 
the low productivity threatens British jobs. 
The Halewood workers earn the equivalent of 
just $8.25 an hour, including fringe benefits, 
while their German counterparts make $13.50 
and have been offered a Saturday shift at 
premium wages to meet the demand for their 
cars. 

With British workers half as productive, 
even that disparity is not enough and Ford 
officials calculated a few months ago that it 
costs $1,000 more to produce a car in Britain 
than to make one in Germany and ship it to 
Britain. That disparity has been kept down 
by the regular devaluation of the British 
pound—from 8.75 marks per pound in 1971 
to 4.15 now. 

Half of the Ford cars sold in Britain are 
imports and the company is looking to its 
other European plants for an increasing sup- 
ply of parts for British assembly plants. By 
comparison, at Saarlouis recently railroad 
freight cars backed deep into the cavernous 
plant were being loaded with traller after 
trailer of freshly stamped panels for an as- 
sembly plant in Valencia, Spain. 

At Halewood, Ford officials have. been 
struggling to improve the plant’s poor per- 
formance. To some extent, the current eco- 
nomic distress seems to have had the desired 
effect of not only bucking up management 
but also convincing workers to become more 
cooperative. Although 20 strikes have oc- 
curred so far this year, 300 took place in 1976. 
Quality may not be as high as desired, but 
the number of quality demerits has been cut 
in half over the past 12 months. 

“A lot of the men got it through their 
brains that if stoppages occurred as regularly 
as before they could lose their jobs," said 
John Bohanna, a soft-spoken body plant 
employee. 

The line managers at Halewood also see 
signs of progress. “They may say it takes two 
men on the engine dress,” said Arthur Roth- 
well, the general production manager. “Six 
years ago, they would have said six and got- 
ten six.” 

But industry analysts say there 1s still a 
long way to go. Management's efforts are 
now concentrated on raising productivity, a 
painstaking process of identifying a bottle- 
neck—at the moment, the assignment of 
workers and work in the paint shop—and 
negotiating at length with the unions to 
remove it. With various shop rules, moving 
one worker, part of a process known as “re- 
balancing,” often requires that five be 
shifted. 

“To really understand what we're talking 
about, you have to be English,” said Ted 
Rayment, operations manager at the plant. 
"We English are not good receivers of in- 
struction. We like to know the basis of the 
instruction and why it’s being given.” 

Indeed, the English managers appear to 
be making almost as great an effort at com- 
municating as their German counterparts to 
instill “positive motivation.” A concept on 
the continent known as “area management” 
has been adopted, creating miniplants that 
are easier to operate and that provide closer 
contact with workers. 

Meetings with union leaders occur regu- 
larly, and every six months or so the workers 
are given time off to hear a presentation 
about productivity and jobs. But only a small 
percentage of workers attend, according to 
Ford officials. 

“The problems were compounded with the 
new model," Mr. Rothwell said of the period 
since August 1980. "All our management re- 
source was involved in trying to control dis- 
ruptions."e 
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PHOSPHATE MINING IN THE 
OSUCEOLA NATIONAL rra 1 


@ Mr. CHILES. Mr, President, on Thurs- 
day, October 22, I appeared before the 
House of Representatives Interior Sub- 
committee on Public Lands and National 
Parks to testify on behalf of legislation 
to prohibit phosphate mining in the 
Osceoia National Forest in Florida. I 
have introduced legisiation in the Sen- 
ate, 8. 1138, to accomplish this same goal. 
The legislation is presently pending in 
the Senate Energy and Natural Re- 
sources Subcommittee on Public Lands. 
I have requested hearings on this impor- 
tant issue and am hopeful a hearing date 
will be scheduled in the near future. 

Mr. President, during last week’s hear- 
ing before the House subcommittee, the 
Reagan administration announced a 
drastic departure from the Carter ad- 
ministration concerning its position on 
phosphate mining in the forest. The As- 
sistant Secretary for Natural Resources 
and Environment of the Department of 
Agriculture reported that the adminis- 
tration now believes the Osceola National 
Forest can be adequately reclaimed if 
strip mined for phosphate. Even the 
Environmental Protection Agency, pre- 
viously opposed to leasing because of the 
serious threats it would pose for forest 
wetlands, now appears to be moving in 
the same direction as the Department of 
Agriculture. 

I am very much concerned about this 
significant and most alarming an- 
nouncement by the administration. 
Phosphate strip mining is totally con- 
trary to why these forest lands were 
originally acquired—to promote timber 
management and protect the swamp- 
lands. The Osceola National Forest is 
also an important source of fish and 
wildlife recreational activities for the 
State of Florida and the Nation as a 
whole. To irreversibly damage this forest 
resource by strip mining for phosphate 
at a time when these mineral deposits are 
not critically needed would be an un- 
fortunate and unnecessary decision. 

Congress has an important responsi- 
bility to protect the Osceola National 
Forest and I, for one, intend to press for 
legislation to achieve this protection. I 
ask that my testimony delivered in the 
House of Representatives appear in the 
RECORD. 

The testimony follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR LAWTON CHILES 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate having this 
opportunity to comment on an important as- 
pect of the legislation before the Committee 
today. Congressman Fuqua’s bill, H.R. 9, 
along with designating certain wilderness 
areas in Florida also addresses a controversial 
and long-standing issue concerning possible 
phosphate mining in the Osceola National 
Forest. Congressman Fuqua's bill would pro- 
hibit phosphate mining in the Forest. I 
wholeheartedly support this effort to protect 
this Forest from being permanently changed 
by stripmining activity. and I have intro- 
duced legislation in the Senate to accomplish 
this same goal. It is to this important issue— 
the question of phosphate mining in the 
Osceola—that I would like to speak this 
morning. 

Most of the Osceola National Forest is 
"acquired land", purchased with Federal 
funds rather than set aside from the public 
domain. These lands were approved for pur- 
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chase under the authority of the Weeks Law 
of 1911, as amended, which directed the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to recommend for pur- 
chase “lands (which) ...may be neces- 
sary to the regulation of the flow of naviga- 
ble streams or for the production of timber.” 
According to a Congressional Report on the 
Osceola acquisition, the purchase of these 
lands was designed to promote timber man- 
agement as well as to protect the swamp- 
lands. 

Since the Osceola National Forest was first 
set aside, the use of the Forest has grown 
to include such popular activities as hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping and other recreational 
opportunities. In addition, the Forest has 
fostered a rich wildlife community. In all 
instances the opportunities afforded by the 
Osceola National Forest have been totally 
compatible with the Forest's primary pur- 
poses of timber management and wetland 
protection. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the Department of 
Interior is reviewing 41 preference right lease 
applications for phosphate mining covering 
52,000 acres of the forest. If approved, min- 
ing could take place on almost one-third of 
the Forest's acreage. The possibility of strip 
mining in the Osceola National Forest 1s 
drastically inconsistent with the purposes 
for which these lands were originally ac- 
quired. Environmental studies have pointed 
to the adverse impact of strip mining on 
water resources, timber production, and 
Swampland protection. 

In addition, phosphate mining would sig- 
nificantly impact existing uses of the forest 
for recreation activities and would pose seri- 
ous threats to wildlife habitats and popula- 
tions found in the forest. Past studies, 
agency reports, and public testimony have 
provided a clear record of the adverse im- 
pact of strip mining on the forest and have, 
in my view, presented a convincing case that 
the exclusive use of these lands for intensive 
phosphate mining would be contrary to 
multiple-use management objectives of the 
Osceola National Forest. 

I join with Congressman Fuqua, the State 
of Florida, local and regional agencies, and 
interested citizen groups in strongly opposing 
the issuance of phosphate mining leases in 
the Osceola. At the present time none of the 
Osceola National Forest lease applicants have 
yet demonstrated they are “entitled” to a 
lease. This is a significant point, Mr. Chair- 
man, that no rights to leases yet exist. The 
Department of Agriculture will play a crucial 
role in the months ahead to determine what, 
if any, rights exist. For this reason I want to 
outline, for the benefit of the Committee, 
the administrative procedure taking place at 
the present time concerning these lease 
applications. 

The Mineral Leasing Act does allow the 
Department of Interior to lease phosphate 
and other mineral deposits located on ac- 
quired Forest lands. However, important pro- 
visions in the law clearly grant the Secretary 
of Agriculture, as the head of the executive 
department having jurisdiction over those 
lands certain authorities, to “ensure the ade- 
quate utilization of the lands for the primary 
purposes for which they have been acquired 
or are being administered.” 

Under existing regulations, after a company 
demonstrates that a discovery of a minable 
reserve has been made, then a final showing 
must be made to prove the current profita- 
bility of the mining operation. This final 
showing, the so-called “valuable deposit” test 
takes into account, among other things, the 
costs of operating the mining, of complying 
with existing governmental regulations, and 
of meeting reclamation requirements, Forest 
Service stipulations, and environmental 
standards. Meeting the valuable deposit test 
is a condition precedent to issuance of pref- 
erence right leases. 

The Department of Interior and the De- 
partment of Agriculture are presently in the 
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process of completing the environmental and 
reclamation stipulations which will be used 
to determine if a valuable deposit has been 
discovered. It is important to point out that, 
because the Forest Service can impose sur- 
face resource protection and reclamation 
stipulations, and because the costs for com- 
plying with these stipulations must be ac- 
counted for in determining whether or not 
a valuable deposit discovery has been made, 
there is some possibility that, if all environ- 
mental costs are taken into account, the 
deposits covered by the 41 lease applicants 
cannot be profitably worked. 

On this point I want to quote a portion 
of the letter sent to me by former Secretary 
of Agriculture Bob Bergland in December, 
1978. He said, “There are serious doubts that 
the deposits can be profitably worked when 
all environmental costs are taken into ac- 
count. If this proves to be the case, then the 
applicants will have failed to meet the valu- 
&ble deposit test, and the Secretary of In- 
terior will refuse to issue the leases.” 

Later in his tenure as Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Secretary Bergland wrote to Interior 
Secretary Cecil Andrus requesting the Secre- 
tary to withhold leasing on the Osceola Na- 
tional Forest for the immediate future. In 
this May, 1980 letter he said that technology 
is presently unavailable or unproven to as- 
sure mining could be carried out under con- 
ditions that would insure the adequate uti- 
lization of the lands for the primary pur- 
poses for which they have been acquired or 
are being administered. 

Soon after the Reagan Administration en- 
tered office, I contacted the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Block, concerning the De- 
partment’s position on the Osceola phos- 
phate mining leasing question. In an April, 
1981 response to me Secretary Block indi- 
cated that the Department position was the 
same as that expressed by Secretary Bergland 
to Secretary Andrus in the previous Admin- 
istration. I was encouraged by this response. 

Then, a few months later, I began hearing 
reports about intense industry pressure on 
Interior regarding the pending lease appli- 
cations. I knew efforts were underway in the 
Department of Interior to move forward 
quickly with processing the applications, but 
I was clearly distressed to learn that in try- 
ing to “speed up” the process, the Depart- 
ment was also trying to remove so-called 
“obstacles” to leasing, meaning past objec- 
tions and concerns about projected mining 
activity. 

One such incident involved a letter to 
Anne Gorsuch, Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Interior for Land and Water 
Resources. This June, 1981 letter was an 
apparent effort on the part of the Depart- 
ment of Interior to secure EPA's approval 
for the issuance of mining leases in spite 
of the strong reservations voiced by EPA in 
the past. 

A position previously expressed by the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency stated that 
the issuance of the leases would lead to ir- 
reparable destruction of some 28,000 acres 
of the Osceola. A January, 1980 report to the 
Bureau of Land Management from the 
Agency recommended that no leases for phos- 
phate mining be issued for the Forest and 
that alternative approaches be explored to 
resolve the matter of the pending lease 
applications. 

I hope the position of the Environmental 
Protection Agency with respect to opposing 
the leasing on the basis of water quality im- 
pact and wetland restoration has not sud- 
denly changed, but I have had no official 
word as yet on this point. I hope we'l get 
some answers from the Agency today. 

Another discouraging signal I have picked 
up &bout the administrative process con- 
cerns the stipulations to be imposed by the 
Forest Service for environmental protection 
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and reclamation. I hear reports that the De- 
partment is looking favorably towards the 
possible use of existing reclamation tech- 
nology for mining in the Osceola. If this 1s, 
in fact, the case, then the Department has 
obviously departed drastically from the posi- 
tion of the former Administration as well as 
from its own position as conveyed to m3 
earlier this year by Secretary Block. 

i am very much concerned about the For- 
est Service making important decisions on 
the lease stipulations on the basis of un- 
proven technology. What looks promising 
now and what may, in fact, prove to work 
sometime down the road should not be used 
at this point in time as a license to signal & 
"go ahead" for allowing mining to take place 
in the Osceola. 

Frankly, Im concerned about the process 
underway to develop the stipulations to be 
imposed by the Forest Service for environ- 
mental protection and reclamation. I have 
reviewed the General Stipulations recom- 
mended to the Bureau of Land Management 
from the Forest Service earlier this year and 
was particularly encouraged by one of these. 
Let me read this to you: 

“Mining activities shall not jeopardize the 
survival or quality of wetlands or flood- 
plains; and shall preserve natural systems, 
long term productivity of existing flora and 
fauna, species and habitat diversity and sta- 
bility, hydrologic utility, fish, wildlife, tim- 
ber and food and fiber resources; and other 
uses of wetlands and floodplains in the pub- 
lic interest including recreational, scientific, 
and cultural uses." 

This general stipulation, along with 
others, is the basis for the more detailed 
stipulations which will be imposed for the 
purpose of determining whether a “valuable 
deposit" exists. I, for ons, would like to find 
out if there will be an opportunity for review 
of the final stipulations prior to the time 
they are forwarded to the companies. 

In closing, let me Just say, Mr. Chairman, 
that I intend to monitor carefully the ad- 
ministrative process of determining what, if 
any, rights exist to mine phosphate in the 
Osceola National Forest. In any event, I feel 
Congress has a responsibility to reject out- 
right the notion of strip-mining this small, 
productive, and popular Forest resource. We 
need to ask, and then answer, several basic 
questions concerning phosphate mining in 
this Forest: 

Can we today say for sure that if strip 
mining is allowed to take place, then eyen- 
tually these lands will be restored back 
to the Forest we know and appreciate today? 
Osceola? The answer is No, We Can't. 

Can we say that the projected mining 
will not pose possible threats to wildlife 
populations and habitats found in the 
Osceola? The answer is No, We Can't. 

Can we say that this mining can take 
place without significantly impacting exist- 
ing uses of the forest for hunting, camping, 
and other recreational activities? The answer 
is No, We Can't. 

Can we say that the mining won't run 
any risk of damaging the valuable Suwanee 
River system located immediately down- 
stream from the lease areas? The answer 1s 
No, We Can't. 

And, Mr. Chairman, is there today a criti- 
cal need to develop the particular phosphate 
reserve underlying the Osceola National 
Forest. The answer is No, There Is Not. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, the final ques- 
tion should be do the short-run benefits 
associated with mining this phosphate out- 
weigh the long-range costs in terms of loss 
of these forest land resources? Clearly, the 
answer is No, They Do Not. 

For this reason legislation needs to be 
enacted to prohibit phosphate mining in 
the forest and set forth a procedure for 
dealing eauitably with those lease applicants 
who may prove to have an entitlement to 
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a mining lease. I hope this Committee will 
set the stage for action on this matter. I 
intend to press for action in the Senate 


as well. 
Let me just mention, too, the wilderness 


areas in the other Florida National Forests 
being considered by the Committee. These 
areas were studied and recommended by 
President Carter and the Forest Service in 
April, 1979 as a result of the RARE II proc- 
ess. These areas have been approved twice 
by the House of Representatives and are 
non-controversial. It was unfortunate the 
Senate was unable to pass this legislation 
last year, and I hope the Committee will 
act on these proposals. 

Thank you again for letting me be 
here.@ 


WILBUR COHEN SPEAKS ON 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


@ Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, over the 
past several months, I have held a series 
of public policy forums in Michigan. The 
topic of these meetings has been the 
current status of social security, and the 
featured guest has been Wilbur Cohen, 
former Secretary of HEW and one of the 
founders of the social security system. 

These meetings have been well re- 
ceived in Michigan, and have drawn 
hundreds of citizens who are either re- 
tired or approaching retirement age. A 
consistent apprehension among all of 
the participants has been a fear about 
the future of social security, especially 
in light of the proposals to reduce or 
eliminate certain benefits. 

Former Secretary Cohen made some 
cogent remarks concerning the current 
state of the trust funds, and his views 
concerning the proposals to modify the 
system to achieve financial stability. It 
is especially interesting to note that Mr. 
Cohen feels that the administration pro- 
posals are extreme and far exceed the 
actual needs of social security. 

Mr. President, we have been working 
for quite some time to solve the financ- 
ing problems in the social security sys- 
tem and I urge all of my colleagues to 
carefully examine Mr. Cohen’s remarks, 
which I ask to have printed in the 
RECORD. 

The material follows: 

Wry I OPPOSE THE REAGAN CUTS IN THE 
SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAM 
(By Wilbur J. Cohen) 

Ronald Reagan and the New Right Re- 
publicans are training their sights on Social 
Security in an effort to mutilate one of this 
nation’s best programs of social insurance. 

This should come as no surprise. 

Just a few years ago, Reagan teamed up 
with Barry Goldwater in a scheme to make 
Social Security 'voluntary"— which all ex- 
perts agree would have undermined the ac- 
tuarial and financial stability of the system. 
They were soundly repudiated in the 1964 
Democratic landslide. 

This t!me, Reagan was more devious. Dur- 
ing the campaign he insisted with a straight 
face that the Integrity of the Social Security 
system would be preserved. Once safely in 
office, he cynically broke his promise, and is 
now hell-bent on weakening Social Security 
under the guise of “budget cutting.” 

Eight Presidents and 22 Congresses made 
solemn promises to the American reople re- 
garding future benefit rights. Now we have 
an Administration in the White House which 
wants to enact cruel benefit cuts for pres- 
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ent recipients, and to reduce protection for 
future beneficiaries. 

The first blow falls on the three million 
Social Security recipients receiving the $122- 
a-month minimum benefit enacted by Con- 
gress to put some floor under their economic 
misery. Who are these beneficiaries: 

About 16,000 of them are over 96 years 
old. 

About half a million ot them are over 80. 

Two-thirds of them are over 70. 

More than 85 percent of them are women 
(most are widowed homemakers, the others 
worked for the lowest wages in society.) 

When the Reagan Budget was rammed 
through Congress, it wiped out the mini- 
mum provision, threatening an average cut 
of 40 percent for those drawing benefits al- 
ready far below the poverty line, 

Thanks to strong Democratic leadership, 
H.R. 4331—sponsored by Congressman Rich- 
ard Bolling, chairman of the Rules Commit- 
tee—passed the House overwhelmingly. The 
Save-Our-Security Coalition is committed to 
strong support for its passage in the Repub- 
lican-dominated Senate—but it’s going to 
be an uphill battle. 

There's a lot more mischief in the Reagan 
scheme to dismantle Social Security. He's 
proposing a one-fourth cut in overall pro- 
tection, to be achieved in this fashion: 

A one-third cut for the totally disabled 
more than 75 percent of whom are over 50 
years of age. 

A 40 percent cut to punish those forced to 
retire at age 62, even though seven out of 
every 10 who retire early do so either because 
of poor health or because their old jobs have 
been shot out from under them. 

A permanent 20 percent cut for future re- 
tirees by tampering with the formula for 
calculating benefits. 

Changes in the way the cost-of-living ad- 
justment is calculated, so that present and 
future beneficiaries will be unable to keep 
up with inflation. 

How does the Administration hope to foist 
its harsh and insensitive scheme on Congress 
and the public? Like Chicken Little, Secre- 
tary Schweiker and Budget Director Stock- 
man are running around screaming that “the 
sky is falling." They want people to believe 
Social Security 1s teetering on the brink of 
bankruptcy. This is sheer demogoguery. 

The Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance 
Trust Pund is the only part of the system 
facing any difficulties at all. This is due to 
the bad performance of the economy in the 
recent past: double-digit inflation has 
pushed up outgo, and high unemployment 
has pushed down income. 

Its short-run problem can be met by per- 
mitting the Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance 
Trust Fund to borrow from the Medicare and 
Disability Insurance Trust Funds, repaying 
them with interest once the crunch is over. 

If there is any other need for funds, the 
law should permit loans from the general 
treasury, repayable with interest, just like 
Congress has done for years to help the state 
unemployment insurance system. It prob- 
ably won't be necessary to do such borrow- 
ing, but knowing that such a mechanism is 
in place will assure workers and retirees 
that Social Security will always be able to 
meet its obligations. 

Once the present mini-crisis is behind us, 
Social Security will be healthy well on into 
the next century. To make sure that Social 
Security continues to serve the public need 
when the post-World War II “baby-boom” 
generation begins to retire in the year 2005, 
Congress should change Medicare financing 
so that up to one-half the cost comes from 
general revenues. This will free up needed 
funds to pay Old Age and Survivors’ Tnsur- 
ance benefits without any reduction in the 
payments people have been promised. 

There’s one other thing Congress should 
do: get Social Security out of the unified 
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budget. The Social Security Trust Funds 

used to be autonomous; they should be re- 

stored to that status, to protect them against 
the short-term policy swings of elected of- 
ficials and political appointees. 

Reagan wants to build up an unnecessary 
$100 billion surplus in Social Security over 
the next five years to give the illusion of a 
budget more nearly in balance. But the law 
requires that Social Security's assets be used 
only to benefit the retired, the disabled, and 
surviving families of deceased workers. Re- 
storing Social Security's autonomy would 
prevent the kind of financial sleight-of-hand 
that the Administration has in mind. 

Polls show that the American people are 
outraged over Reagan's attempt to slash this 
essential program. They have good reason for 
their concern. Social Security is the best 
value money can buy. There is no other sys- 
tem which provides for indexing the earn- 
ings on which contributions are paid and 
also indexing of benefits to keep up with the 
cost of living. Therefore, it can be authori- 
tatively stated that the system as a whole 
wil pay contributors back more than they 
put in. 

Four former Commissioners of Social Se- 
curity, under both Democratic and Repub- 
lican Administrations, have joined with me 
in the Coalition to Protect Social Security, 
and together we are working to mobilize 
public support for Congressional efforts to 
oppose the Reagan cutbacks. 

We believe the government 1s acting as 
trustee for those who have bullt up rights 
under Social Security. Our goal is to make 
sure that the government fully carries out 
its compact with contributing workers and 
beneficiaries—that the government, as in- 
surer, wil meet its obligations as they fall 
due. 

Social Security is & solemn government 
promise which must be honored. 

THE POSITION OF THE SAVE OUR SECURITY 
CoaLrTION (SOS) on SOCIAL SECURITY FI- 
NANCING AND PROPOSALS FOR BENEFIT 
Curs 


(Statement by Wilbur J. Cohen, Chairman 
of SOS and former Secretary of H.E.W. 
(1968), and Robert M. Ball, former Com- 
missioner of Social Security (1962-73) ) 


1. SOS represents over 90 organizations 
with 35 to 40 million members more or less 
evenly divided between contributing workers 
and social security beneficiaries. Those get- 
ting benefits now and those now contrib- 
uting have the same stake in an adequate 
and dependable social security system. 


SHORT-TERM FINANCING 


The Administration is exaggerating the 
short-term social security financing problem: 

a. The short-term problem is entirely in 
old-age and survivors’ insurance (OASI) and 
is caused by the highly unusual economic 
conditions of the recent past—wage increases 
falling behind price increases accompanied 
by the higher levels of unemployment. Since 
benefits increase automatically with prices 
and since income is tied to payroll levels, the 
contingency funds in OASI are very low. 
This temporary situation tied to bad per- 
formance of the economy does not justify 
permanent reductions in social security pro- 
tection as proposed by the Administration, 
nor talk of 1982 bankruptcy, nor invocation 
of possible shifts in worker-beneficlary ra- 
tios which will occur, if at all, in the next 
century. 

b. The size of the short-term problem in 
OASI depends on the performance of the 
economy in the near term. Under Reagan 
economic assumptions and those used by 
Congress in the reconciliation and tax bills, 
there 1s no problem. Reallocation of the 
overall social security tax rate between OASI 
and DI (under present law, too much of the 
rate has been allocated to DI and too little 
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to OASI) and short-term borrowing by OASI 
from HI is enough. Taking into account the 
cuts in the reconciliation bill, the combined 
social security funds grow by $46 billion over 
the next five years under these assumptions; 
over $150 billion through 1990. (If the mini- 
mum benefit is restored, as it should be, the 
first five-year figure becomes $39 billion and 
there would still be over $150 billion more in 
the trust funds at the end of 1990.) 

Under the much more pessimistic assump- 
tions labelled II-B in the 1981 trustees' re- 
port, similar to those of the Congressional 
Budget Office alternative, the combined 
funds stay above the necessary begining-of- 
the-year level of 9 percent until 1990, and in 
that year the OASDI funds begin to develop 
large surpluses, $20 billion in 1990 alone. 

3. We favor dealing with the short-term 
problem in OASI by reallocating rates be- 
tween OASI and disability insurance (DI), 
borrowing from hospital insurance and by 
providing stand-by authority to borrow from 
general revenues. (Some have argued that 
since HI is estimated to be short of funds in 
the 1990’s, it should not lend money to OASI 
now. But lending money at proper interest 
does not worsen the financial condition of 
the HI fund. HI has excess funds now and 
OASI has excess funds in the 1990's, both be- 
cause growth of the aging population slows 
down substantially—birth rates in the 1930's 
were low—and because of a 1990 scheduled 
increase in social security taxes.) 


MIDDLE-RANGE FINANCING—APPROXIMATELY 
1985-2005 


4. In general, conditions in 1985-2005 can 
be expected to be favorable to financing cash 
benefits under social security—the age group 
20-64 will grow enough (the baby-boom gen- 
eration will be of working age) to offset in- 
creases in the number of persons over 65. 
Even small increases in productivity will 
cause OASDI expenditures to drop somewhat 
as a percentage of GNP or covered payroll. 
Under the more pessimistic of the trustees’ 
intermediate assumptions, expenditures as a 
percent of GNP drop from 4.98 percent next 
year to 4.38 percent in 2005 and as a percent 
of covered payroll from 11.44 to 11.09. 

5. Any HI financing problem in the rest 
of this century (none under some assump- 
tions but problems in the 1990’s under 
others) is related to the possibility of con- 
tinuing increases in hospital costs that con- 
siderably exceed increases in wages. Of 
course, if in the 1990's hospital costs rise as 
much in relation to wages as in the recent 
past, Medicare will need more money—so 
will Blue Cross and priva commercial 
health insurance and none of these plans 
will be “bankrupt” in any usual sense of the 
term. 

LONG-TERM FINANCING 


6. There will be a big increase in the ab- 
solute number of people over 65 from about 
2005 to 2035. This is certain. They have al- 
ready been born and increasing longevity 
assures this result. 

7. For social security financing, however, 
it is the ratio of those getting benefits to 
those at work that is important, and the 
size of the work force depends on many un- 
certain factors—fertility rates, labor force 
participation rates of older people and 
women, immigration rates, etc. Social secu- 
rity expenditures as a percent of covered 
payroll will probably increase somewhat in 
the next century (although this is not cer- 
tain) but the size of the increase is unpre- 
dictable, to some extent susceptible to policy 
decisions, and may be small. Some increase 
in the cost of caring for the elderly in the 
next century, measured as a percent of GNP, 
say, is a low price to pay for the slowdown 
in population growth, A return to large- 
scale population growth would reduce the 
relative cost of caring for the aged but would 
have much larger long-range social costs in 
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terms of pressure on the environment and 
the quality of life. 

8. A long-term increase in social security 
costs is not likely to be a bigger economic 
burden because of at least some productivity 
increases and because under the same as- 
sumptions that produce an increase in the 
size of the older population relative to the 
work force, there will be fewer children to 
support. 

THE ADMINISTRATION'S PROPOSED BENEFIT CUTS 


9. SOS opposed the Administration's so- 
cial security budget cuts. The cuts are par- 
ticularly unfair to those already receiving 
benefits such as those who have been get- 
ting the minimum benefits. These cuts vio- 
late the compact between the contributing 
worker and his government and the bene- 
ficiary and his government. The minimum 
benefit should be fully restored. 

10. SOS opposes the Administration's rec- 
ommendations for a long-term reduction in 
the scope of social security—an overall re- 
duction of 23 percent, with a reduction of 
over 40 percent for those applying for bene- 
fits at age 62 and a reduction of one-third 
in the protection provided against the risk 
of long-term total disability. We are par- 
ticularly concerned about the fact that little 
attention has yet been paid to the huge 
slashes proposed in disability insurance. 

11. These proposals go way beyond the 
long-run need described by the Administra- 
tion (and the description of the need may 
be exaggerated). The 75-year deficit for 
OASDI is projected at 0.75 percent of payroll 
under one intermediate set of assumptions 
in the trustees’ report and 1.65 percent un- 
der the other intermediate set (slightly more 
if the minimum benefit is restored). The 
pending Administration proposals save 2.86 
percent of payroll. 

12. The Administration proposals are de- 
signed not only to meet the short-run OASI 
deficit they have been talking about, but also 
to rapidly build up the contingency reserves 
to produce enough excess of income over out- 
go to cover the cost of liberalizing benefits 
for those at work, to reduce social security 
taxes, and to accomplish all this under such 
pessimistic economic assumptions that there 
would be almost no real wage growth over 
the next five years, an unemployment rate of 
nearly 10 percent in 1983, and double digit 
inflation through 1985. Although the Ad- 
ministration does not expect such economic 
conditions, it insists on benefit cuts now 
instead of a contingency plan for borrowing 
from general revenues should the need arise. 


It 1s perhaps more than coincidental that 
two overriding goals of the Administration 
would be furthered by insisting on benefit 
cuts: 


a. Because of the present method of ac- 
counting, any excess of income over outgo 
in social security helps balance the overall 
budget, even though, by law, social security 
funds can be spent only for social security 
benefits and administrative expenses. (SOS 
favors returning to the practice in effect 
prior to F.Y. '69 of keeping social security 
financing entirely separate from the general 
budget and thus removing the temptation 
to cut social security to help the appearance 
of the general budget.) According to the 
Reagan Administration economic assump- 
tions, the social security cuts would con- 
tribute nearly $90 billion to budget balancing 
over the next five years. 

b. The benefit cuts would produce a 
much smaller, less adequate social security 
program for the long run and further the 
Administration’s goal of reducing the role 
and size of Federal programs. 


OTHER PROPOSED BENEFIT CUTS 


13. SOS opposes change in the COLA de- 
signed to give beneficiaries less than a full 
cost-of-living adjustment. 
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14. SOS opposes reducing benefits for po- 
ple who apply for benefits before age 68— 
both the Administration proposal to cut 
benefits for those applying between 62 and 
65 and the proposals that would raise the 
age As eligibility for full benefits from 65 
to 68. 

15. Social Security contributors would be 
treated more fairly 1f state and local employ- 
ers were required to forward social security 
contributions on the same time schedule as 
private employers, if outstanding social se- 
curity checks were recredited to the trust 
funds, and if each year the trust funds 
earned interest at the current market yields 
on outstanding long-term government debt. 
SOS favors these steps. 

CONCLUSION 

Cutting social security benefits is un- 
necessary and wrong. Tho Administration 
has been exaggerating the seriousness of a 
quite manageable shortfall in OASI financ- 
ing in the near term, apparently in the hope 
of persuading Congress to make major and 
permanent cuts in the social security pro- 
gram. It is difficult to escape the conclusion 
that the Administration in proposing these 
cuts has more in mind than social security. 
Slashing social security benefits would make 
a major contribution to their goal of bal- 
ancing the general budget and, for the long 
run, would make a major contribution to 
their goal of reducing the size and scope 
of Federal programs.@ 
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THE NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH 
PROGRAM 


@ Mr. HART. Mr. President, during the 
past few months, the child nutrition di- 
rector for the State of Colorado, Dan 
Wisotzkey, has carefully monitored the 
effects of the reconciliation cuts on the 
national school lunch program. Last 
week, Mr. Wisotzkey presented the re- 
sults of a survey of State nutrition di- 
rectors to the House Labor and Educa- 
tion Committee. His testimony confirms 
that, despite administration assurances 
to the contrary, budget cuts in child 
nutrition have forced hundreds of 
schools around the country to withdraw 
from the school lunch program. 

Mr. Wisotzkey’s testimony includes an 
important table listing, State-by-State, 
the number of schools and students that 
have terminated participation in NSLP 
so far this year. This is the first time such 
comprehensive data has been made 
available. It deserves our serious 
attention. 

The effect of the budget cuts on the 
school lunch program has been tragic 
and unnecessary. Full funding for the 
program could be restored if the Senate 
enacted my legislation to reduce the tax 
deduction for business meals and enter- 
tainment from 100 to 70 percent and 
earmark the savings for the school lunch 
program. 

This proposal represents a simple, 
reasonable way to reorder our priorities 
with respect to federally subsidized 
meals. It does not increase the Federal 
budget. Given the drastic escalation of 
schools withdrawing from the school 
lunch program, our choice should be 
clear. 

I ask that the table, and Mr. Wisotz- 
key’s testimony be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The material follows: 
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PARTICIPATION IN THE NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM—WITHDRAWALS SINCE JAN. 1, 1981 


School Public 
district schools 


Private 


Private over 


1, 500 Children 1 State 


Nebraska. 

Nevada... 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey... 
New Mexico. .. 
New York. nas- 
North Carolina. 


1 Number of students affected is higher since this is a combination of the average daily participation and enrollment, 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN ScHooL Foop 
SERVICE ASSOCIATION, EDUCATION AND LABOR 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee, 
I am pleased to be able to present the state- 
ment of the American School Food Service 
Association (ASFSA) on the impact of the 
school lunch budget cuts contained in the 
Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1981. My 
name is Dan Wisotzkey; I am the Child Nu- 
trition Director for the State of Colorado. 

Mr. Chairman, during the last month in 
my capacity as Chairman of the State Direc- 
tors Committee within ASFSA I have con- 
tacted every State Director In an attempt to 
discover whether or not schools have left the 
National School Lunch Program (NSLP). The 
results of my survey indicate that since en- 
&ctment of the Omnibus Reconciliation Act 
of 1981 approximately 400 schools have ter- 
minated participation in the NSLP. The more 
than 100,000 students in those schools have 
no federal guarantee of a nutritionally ade- 
quate meal. The students that cannot afford 
to buy the a la carte, snack type lunch pro- 
vided in place of the NSLP, by and large go 
without. In Arizona, for example, seven 
school districts have voted to terminate the 
NSLP, and in those seven districts over 3,200 
children received a free or reduced-price 
lunch last year. Similar situations exist in 
many other states. 


In addition to “school drop outs," student 
participation has dropped dramatically in 
some areas due to lunch price increases. Na- 
tionally the cost of a school lunch has in- 
creased approximately 30 percent. Lunches 
that cost 60 cents-75 cents last year cost 80 
cents to 90 cents this year. This increase has 
forced several miliion children, conservative- 
ly, from the NSLP. Both the “school drop 
outs” as well as the lunch price increases are 
the direct result of the recent budget cuts. 

Mr. Chairman, we recognize that 400 
schools is not a large percentage of the total 
number of schools in the program, but earlier 
this year when the Administration first pro- 
posed drastic cuts in the school lunch budget 
it also listed school lunch as one of the seven 
"enfe*v net" programs. This Committee was 
told by the Administration that if their pro- 
posals were enacted ít would not result in 
schools being forced to terminate the Pro- 
B=. (ILL. Slats chiid nutrition directors 
Wwouued, however, that if the Administration 
proposals were enacted thousands of schools 
would be forced from the Program for finan- 
cial re^sons. This Committee ereat!v moter- 
ated the severity of the Administration's 
Proposeu cus, but even with that lessening 
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of the cuts schools are in fact leaving the 
Program and poor children are falling 
through the “net”. 

As this Committee knows, the National 
School Lunch Program was established in 
1946 “as a measure of national security, to 
safeguard the health and well-being of the 
Nation's children ... by assisting the States, 
through grants-in-aid and other means”. No 
federal mandate was enacted. The idea was 
to use only the “carrot” of the federal aid to 
encourage local communities to operate a 
National School Lunch Program. And it 
worked. Over 90 percent of all the schools in 
the country participate in the National 
School Lunch Program. 

As the federal “carrot” disappears, however, 
so does the incentive for local districts to 
participate in the National . This 
year schools will receive 21.5 cents in federal 
general assistance towards each lunch served 
(11 cents in USDA-donated commodities and 
10.5 cents in cash). The 21.5 cents repre- 
sents a 40 percent cut in federal assistance. 

Nonetheless, budgetary pressure is again 
building for additional cuts in the National 
School Lunch Program. The question 1s asked 
by critics, “Why should the federal govern- 
ment contribute to a lunch consumed by 
non-poor children?” 

The answer lies in the basic purpose and 
goal of the program. The National School 
Lunch Program is not a welfare program and 
was never intended as an income security 
program. The school lunch program is a nu- 
trition program that is vital to children’s 
education and health (as well as to the U.S. 
agricultural economy). Federal monies are 
spent to encourage local communities to op- 
erate a school lunch program for the same 
reason that federal funds are spent on the 
park system or on national defense; it is im- 
portant to the country as a whole, rich and 
poor alike. 

The 21.5 cents subsidy is not a subsidy to 
non-poor children or the “paying” child. It is 
& grant-in-aid to the schools to help defray 
costs based on total student participation. 
It is only by having a federal subsidy to lo- 
cal school lunch programs, without regard to 
the income of the people participating in the 
Program, that school lunchrooms can re- 
main economically and politically viable at 
the local level. It is not reasonable to turn 
& nutrition program into a welfare program 
and expect local communities and govern- 
ments to respond to the program in the 
same manner they have in the past. 

In those school districts throughout the 
country where less than one-third (14) of 
the students are eligible for a free or re- 


School 
district 


Public 
schools 


Private over 


Private 1,500 Children 1 


5| — 153,924 


duced-price lunch, school districts simply 
cannct afford to participate in the NSLP 
unless the federal government provides some 
degree of general assistance for the program 
as a whole in addition to the “special” sub- 
sidy for poor children. If the federal gov- 
ernment withdraws its small remaining gen- 
eral assistance, it will not be possible to 
maintain the National School Lunch Pro- 
gram as one of the President's "safety net” 
programs. It may not be possible to main- 
tain the program at all. 

Many schools that were at first tempted to 
drop the program this year did not do so 
in order to wait and see what would be the 
future direction of the program. Many dis- 
tricts are using up their financial reserves to 
stay in the NSLP “one more year." The 1983 
budget to be released in January 1s the key 
in this regard. If the school lunch cuts have 
not “bottomed out”, in the words of one di- 
rector, and if the Administration continues 
to treat the school lunch program solely as 
an income security program, then I fear that 
that will become a self-fulfilling prophecy. 
The NSLP will become a welfare program and 
the 400 schools that have dropped the pro- 
gram this year will turn into an avalanche.@ 


THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION 


@ Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I rise to- 
day to join with freedom-loving people 
around the world who are commemorat- 
ing the 25th anniversary of the 1956 
Hungarian Revolution. Last Friday, Oc- 
tober 23, marked two and a half decades 
since the Hungarian people rose to chal- 
lenge their repressive Soviet overlords. 

After driving the Russian occupation 
forces from Budapest, Imre Nagy and his 
courageous Freedom Fighters proclaimed 
Hungary an independent state and set 
about forming a coalition government. 

But what might be described as the 
Budapest autumn fared no better than 
did the Prague spring of 1968. In each 
case, the cruel Soviet winter quickly ex- 
tinguished the fragile blossoms of lib- 
erty. 

On November 4, 1956, Russian tanks 
rumbled into Budapest and the spirited 
courage of the Freedom Fighters proved 
no match for the machine gun and the 
jackboot. 
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But although the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion was brutally suppressed, the sacri- 
fice and struggle of those who waged it 
was assuredly not in vain. The spirit of 
liberty was rekindled throughout the na- 
tion, and the Soviet Union was forced to 
loosen its brutal grip on almost every 
aspect of Hungarian society. Although 
the people of Hungary are not yet free, 
they have succeeded in easing their op- 
pression and in frightening their tor- 
mentors. 

Yesterday, it was Hungary. Today, it 
is Poland and Afghanistan. Who knows 
what tomorrow will bring? But there is 
one thing we do know, Mr. President. 
And that is that the yearning and the 
quest for freedom can never be complete- 
ly crushed. And wherever that yearning 
expresses itself, there also will be in- 
spiration to all who suffer tyranny's 
yoke. In 1848, another Hungarian revo- 
lutionary—Lajos Kossuth—clearly enun- 
ciated the universal significance of what 
happened in Budapest 25 years ago. He 
wrote: 

The cause of freedom is identified with 
the destinies of humanity. And in whatever 
part of the world it gains ground, it will 
be a common gain to all those who desire 
it. 


So, today, let us remember, celebrate 
and rejoice in what happened 25 years 
ago in the city of Budapest. And until 
the Hungarian people have finally and 
fully received their independence, let us 
vow to keep their cause in our hearts, 
in our minds and before the court of 
world opinion. Someday, the Hungarian 
people will be free. Until then, let us 
raise our voices and loudly proclaim: 
Isten áldd a Magyart!e 


A NATIONAL EFFORT TO END 
HANDGUN VIOLENCE 


€ Mr. PELL. Mr. President, today marks 
the beginning of National End Hand- 
gun Violence Week, which will be the 
largest grassroots effort ever made to 
raise awareness of the need for hand- 
gun control, and dramatize the tremen- 
dous support which already exists for 
new measures to curb handgun violence. 

This effort was organized by the com- 
poser and singer, Harry Nilsson, after 
his friend John Lennon was killed in 
New York last December with a hand- 
gun. Hundreds of sponsors have volun- 
teered their time to organize rallies, ben- 
efit concerts, and other public forums to 
promote the need for handgun control. 

*"n^e the passage of the 1968 Gun 
Control Act, a quarter of a million Amer- 
IGasw ira ve veel aled in handgun shoot- 
ings. The list of public officials and other 
well-known persons who have fallen vic- 
tim to handgun violence is long and all 
too familiar to each of us. But the 250,- 
000 Americans who have died from 
handgun bullets have not been the only 
victims. 

In fact, we all have become victims of 
the fear of handguns, a fear that has be- 
come so pervasive that many of us have 
changed the way we live because of the 
odds of having a handgun pointed at me 
suddenly one night on the streets of al- 
most any American city. 
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Many of our senior citizens have be- 
come virtual prisoners of their own 
homes, especially in the central cities, 
because of their fear of venturing out 
onto the streets. 

Even more disturbing is the tide of 
new handguns that is threatening to en- 
gulf our society. Despite the 1968 Gun 
Control Act, foreign-made handguns of 
all types and sizes keep flowing in at an 
estimated rate of more than 600 new 
handguns a day. These, plus new 
American-made products, add up to al- 
most 6,000 new handguns per day. 

The number of handguns in circula- 
tion in the United States increased by 
more than 20 million during the seven- 
ties and at the current rate there will be 
over 100 million handguns in our coun- 
try by the year 2000. 

I believe it is possible to stem the 
frightening rise in the number of hand- 
guns on the streets of America. I see no 
reason why all handguns should not be 
registered, and all owners of handguns 
licensed, just as we require that all auto- 
mobiles be registered and all drivers be 
licensed. Such a system would not in- 
fringe on legitimate use or ownership of 
firearms any more than our automobile 
laws infringe on the legitimate uses of 
cars. 

I am extremely pleased to join Sena- 
tors KENNEDY and MoyYNIHAN and the 
other very distinguished members of the 
sponsoring committee in this national 
effort to end handgun violence. This is 
exactly the kind of grassroots initiative 
that will further increase public aware- 
ness of the problem, and translate the 
vast support that already exists into a 
strong public voice for stronger meas- 
ures to curb handgun violence. 

As we begin National End Handgun 
Violence Week, it is well to recall the 
words of Robert Kennedy, which are just 
as true today as when they were spoken 
in April 1968, following the assassina- 
tion of Dr. Martin Luther King: 

The victims of violence are black and 
white, rich and poor, young and old, famous 
and unknown. They are, most important of 
all, human beings whom other human beings 
loved and needed. No one—no matter where 
he lives or what he does—can be certain 
who next will suffer from some senseless act 
of bloodshed. And yet it goes on and on and 
on, in this country of ours. Why? 


Today, one reads those words with a 
twinge, but they are a compelling re- 
minder of the need for a new national 
commitment to end the handgun vio- 
lence which has made every one of us a 
victim of fear and the thought that a 
friend or loved one, or we ourselves, may 
be the next object of a senseless killing 
or serious injury inflicted by a hand- 
gun.@ 


TESTIMONY OF DR. MICHAEL 
NOVAK ON ANTI-SEMITISM IN 
THE SOVIET UNION 


@ Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, as I men- 
tioned in my statement last Thursday on 
the October 6 hearing on anti-Semitism 
in the Soviet Union, I would like to bring 
to my colleagues' attention the following 
testimony of Dr. Michael Novak and 
have his statement printed in the Rec- 
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onn. Dr. Novak served as the U.S. repre- 
sentative to the United Nations Human 
Rights Commission in 1980 and is cur- 
rently a resident scholar in religion and 
public policy at the American Enterprise 
Institute. He is the author of many 
philosophical works and two novels. His 
new book “The Spirit of Democratic 
Capitalism” will be published in 
February. 

Dr. Novak’s eloquent testimony ad- 
dressed the human rights violations 
against all citizens of the Soviet Union 
but in particular the Soviet Jews. In dis- 
cussing Soviet Jewry, Dr. Novak recalled 
the discrimination and harassment that 
constantly invades every Jewish home. 
He pointed to the uncertainties of emi- 
gration and the refusal of Soviet au- 
thorities to abide by the Helsinki ac- 
cords. Most important, he pointed to the 
fact that the Jews of the Soviet Union 
are not free to learn of their history and 
heritages. 

Dr. Novak’s statement follows: 

TESTIMONY or MICHAEL Novak 


Mr. Chairman, it is in my personal capac- 
ity that I speak before you today. 

On the other hand, I should call to the at- 
tention of the Committee the fact that I 
served this past spring, and have recently 
been asked to serve again this coming year, 
as the United States Representative to the 
Human Rights Commission of the United 
Nations by the appointment of the Presi- 
dent. I mention this for two reasons. First, I 
must point out that, except for my specific 
assignments, I'm a private citizen and inde- 
pendent scholar and, on this occasion in par- 
ticular, am speaking in my private capacity. 
Secondly, as a Democrat who has accepted 
part-time service in this capacity under a 
Pepublican administration, I would like to 
emphasize the bipartisan nature of the 
concern about human rights by all American 
citizens. As debates in this country fre- 
quently show, there is a passion here about 
human rights. 

The American people would like to send a 
message of hope to all citizens around the 
world who suffer from deprivation of their 
human rights. This is because most of us 
came to this land, or our families did, in pur- 
suit of human rights. It is for its institutions 
of human rights that we are grateful to the 
land that has nourished us. It is through our 
roots in other lands that we remember what 
it was like to be able to look to America as a 
beacon of human rights. For these reasons, 
we would like this message of hope to con- 
tinue going out to all the world, to Guate- 
mala and Argentina, as well as to Cuba and 
Nicaragua, and to every continent and every 
nation where there are abuses of human 
rights. Our goal as Americans, a bipartisan 
goal, is to build a better world, in which in- 
stitutions of human rights flourish, and in 
which individual human beings receive the 
respect and liberty which is their due 
through the inheritance which the Creator 
bequeathed them. This is our duty as fellow 
human beings and as Americans. It is also 
our deepest personal desire. 

Mr. Chairman, it 1s, then, in my personal 
capacity that I speak. Among the many 
concerns to human rights activists around 
the world, one is especially difficult and 
painful to bring up. It concerns the Soviet 
Union, a nation with which in the interest 
of world peace we would desire to have the 
best and most cordial relations, but with 
which, in the interest of its own publicly 
acclaimed values, we must in the matter be- 
fore us express dismay. For the Soviet Union 
is committed through many public docu- 
ments to religious liberty and to rights of 
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free emigration. These are not values im- 
posed from abroad. They are values to which 
the Soviet Union has publicly committed 
itself. 

We recognize full well, of course, that it is 
difficult for a regime which desires total con- 
trol over every aspect of the lives of its 
citizens to observe in practice the principles 
to which it commits itself on paper. This is 
the Soviet dilemma. The Soviet Union is com- 
mitted to diametrically opposed principles, 
one set on paper, the other in practice. My 
hope as a private citizen (and I am sure 
that the hope is shared by all Americans and, 
indeed, by most citizens of the Soviet Union) 
is that the better angels of the Russian 
spirit will win out over the worse. In par- 
ticular, and at the very least, we would hope 
for the free religious liberty and free right 
to emigration on the part of all Soviet 
citizens. 

There are many groups of Soviet citizens 
who do not, in fact, enjoy complete religious 
tolerance and normal religious liberty. Bibles 
have been confiscated, religious meetings 
interrupted, religious leaders beaten, pun- 
ished, and thrown in jail, and complicated 
schemes of penalties attached to those who 
insist upon religious belief and practice. 
Nonetheless, Mr. Chairman, witness after 
witness comes from the Soviet Union to 
tell us of the burgeoning of the spirit of 
religion just below the icy surface of every- 
day life. When I was a child, Mr. Chairman, 
as a Roman Catholic we used to pray at 
the end of mass everyday three Hail Marys 
"for the conversion of Russia.” It appears 
now from the witness of Alexander Solzhen- 
itsyn and others that these prayers have 
been among the most powerfully and plainly 
answered in all of history. Russia seems to 
be breaking out with religious desire and 
the appetite for freedom of conscience and 
movement. 

Mr. Chairman, it has always seemed to me 
that in a pluralistic society like our own, 
one religious group ought to be especially 
active in speaking out on behalf of another. 
Thus, it gives me a sense of satisfying 4 
religious obligation to speak, as a Roman 
Catholic, in defense in particular of the 
rights and liberties of Soviet Jews. In the 
Soviet Union, Jews are not the only ones 
who suffer the loss of religious liberties and 
rights. But they do seem to be particularly 
victimized. Evidence abounds concerning 
what they have suffered, and testimony after 
testimony has added to the weight of that 
evidence over the years. 

In discussing Soviet Jewry I am forced 
to recall that we are speaking about indi- 
vidual persons with proper names and pri- 
vate hopes, men, women and children who 
are denied a most basic freedom of choice, 
the right of emigration. Each uncertain and 
fearful individual who endeavors to leave 
the Soviet Union must face the possibility 
of harassment and discrimination. No in- 
dividual knows at the moment when he 
applies for a visa whether he will be per- 
mitted to leave without trouble or whether 
he will be dismissed from his employment 
and subjected to as much as a decade of 
uncertainty regarding his future. Each is 
frightened of his present circumstances and 
obliged to wait and wait. 

For some reason, totalitarian societies seem 
to delight in the terrors of arbitrariness. 
A housewife may be told that she has state 
secrets while a physicist may be permitted 
to leave. One physician may be allowed to 
emigrate while another languishes without 
employment and without hope. All Soviet 
Jews must be prepared to confront the 
worst of fates before they exercise the most 
fundamental right of emigration. This right 
is guaranteed by the Helsinki accords, but 
the arbitrariness surrounding its use seems 
intended to spread terror. In a sense the 
refusenik is caught on the horns of a di- 
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lemma. He is unable to leave the Soviet 
Union freely, but he is also not permitted 
to live freely as a Jew within Russia. 

Mr. Chairman, we could perhaps be less 
shocked by this denial of emigration if 
Soviet Jewry at least enjoyed religious lib- 
erty within the Soviet Union. Instead, Jews 
face a society which denies them vital insti- 
tutions of culture, a regime which denies 
Hebrew teachers the right to teach and pen- 
alizes Yiddish, recognized by the law as one 
of the state languages of the Soviet Union. 
Basic expression of Jewish culture, theater 
and music, arts and poetry are severely 
limited and their performance so rare as 
to face almost total extinction. The words 
of Sholom Aleichem are not heard—cannot 
be heard—in the streets of Kiev, his native 
city. 

The situation is especially bleak right now. 
Within the past four months an unprece- 
dented number of Jews have been arrested 
in widely separate geographical areas as if 
to indicate that the Soviet Union wishes to 
attack every manifestation of Jewish ident- 
ity everywhere within the country. We read 
almost weekly of harsh sentences, imprison- 
ment and exile meted out to those who dare 
to speak of Jewish identity and Jewish 
community. 

Even the harshness of the Soviet regime 
cannot destroy the freedom of the Jewish 
people, their desire to study their past and 
to remain faithful to their history. Since 
formal programs for the study of Judaism 
have been denied, informal seminars have 
flourished. Today even the latter are being 
closed down and their participants are now 
subjected to arrest, persecution and har- 
assment. Many live in constant fear. Those 
Jewish scientists who had been dismissed 
from their positions within universities end 
research facilities or expelled from the pre- 
stigious Soviet Academy of Sclences used 
to form study sessions to stay current within 
their research and to keep in touch with 
the scientific publications of the world, They 
did this so that if they were granted a visa 
to leave, they could again obtain a profes- 
sional appointment—and simply out of com- 
mitment to learning. Recently participants 
have been harassed, material confiscated and 
study sessions disbanded. 

But the situation is even more serious 
when we consider the magnitude of the new 
Soviet persecution of the Jews. Caricatures 
of Jews and Judaism appear regularly in 
the Soviet press. Clichés of hatred and prej- 
udice are routinely called forth to describe 
Jews. Words like “disloyal, deceitful, cruel, 
conspiring and enslaving" recall for the 
world the earlier era of Nazism. At the 
United Nations, an infamous Soviet-inspired 
resolution has equated Zionism with racism 
and thus unleashed a cancer on the body of 
the world community, distorting and dis- 
turbing every sane discussion regarding hu- 
man rights and perverting processes de- 
signed to protect, and not attack, human 
dignity. Anti-Zionism in this pernicious 
form is the direct descendent of anti- 
Semitism in its most lethal expression. It 
is clear that the distortions which have 
been introduced into the world community 
because of this peculiarly pernicious form 
of anti-Semitism threaten not only to de- 
vour the Jew but to infect the world com- 
munity of nations with murderous poison. 

What is one to say when confronted 
with: 

Growing arrests of Jews; 

Increasing numbers of Jews imprisoned; 

Denials of permission to study Hebrew 
language; 

Disbanding of Jewish culture history and 
religion study groups; 

Disbarring of Jewish scientists from pri- 
vate scholarly associations; 


Television, radio and newspaper cam- 
paigns vilifying Jews; 
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Repeated official identification of Jews as 
the cause of all social and economic ills; 

Repeated official efforts to deny Jews their 
national identity by a thinly-veiled pro- 
gram of anti-Semitism utilizing the rubric 
of “anti-Zionism.” 

Are we to consider these as isolated, un- 
related events? Reasonable persons can only 
perceive this cumulative chain of actions 
taken by officials in the Soviet Union as 
being a sustained program of anti-Semitism. 

Mr. Chairman, this day marks the fortieth 
anniversary of Babi Yar. During the week 
between the Jewish New Year and the Day 
of Atonement, Just forty years ago, tens of 
thousands of Jews were killed at vast and 
bloody burial site. Today at Babi Yar there 
is no mention at the site of the identity of 
these victims. In totalitarian states, to men- 
tion or not to mention is an official act; 
history itself is subject to official will. Only 
in the free nations is history free and truth 
permitted volce. That is why we who are so 
far away must speak for those who cannot 
speak. And we ask nothing special—only 
ordinary decency, plain truth, civil respect 
obedience to official Soviet law and Soviet 
international commitments. We ask no 
more than that the Soviet Union be faith- 
ful in its institutions and dally life to the 
words it affirms on paper. If it cannot be 
trusted in its dealings with its own citi- 
zens, who can trust it elsewhere? 

Mr. Chairman, what a better world it 
would be if the masters of Soviet officialdom 
respected their own peoples. We would like 
to be able to admire their moral practice, 
not simply their awesome military might. 
Hardware rusts; decency lives forover. 

What Moses said to Pharoah is not at all 
old-fashioned: “Let my people go.” If the 
people of the Soviet Union could speak to 
their rulers, would they not say the same? 

Mr. Chairmen, we in the United States 
desire a world of upright, free citizens, re- 
spected by their own governments, liberated 
for creative, constructive lives. It pains us 
to see others suffer unfairly during taeir 
brief lives. This suffering seems so unneces- 
sary, and could so easily be ended.@ 


REQUEST FOR COAST GUARD HELI- 
COPTER STATION IN LINCOLN 
COUNTY, OREG. 


@ Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, for 
191 years, the Coast Guard has played a 
vital national function in the form of its 
search and rescue mission. In recent 
years, the Coast Guard has been as- 
signed numerous other duties including 
drug interdiction, illegal immigration 
patrol, fisheries enforcement, vessel doc- 
umentation and inspection, pollution 
control, and on and on. But the basic 
mission of the Coast Guard, its first mis- 
sion, is the search and rescue of com- 
mercial and recreational operators and 
vessels in our domestic waters. 

In the State of Oregon, the Coast 
Guard has two stations along the coast: 
One in Astoria up north; and the other 
in North Bend along the southern part 
of the coast. What this leaves is a void 
in the central coastal area, an area 
which has seen rapidly increasing rec- 
reational, commercial, and educational 
use each year. The result is a critical 
need for deployment of a Coast Guard 
helicopter station in Lincoln County 
near Newport, Oreg. 

The Oregon Legislature has recognized 
this need, and passed a resolution ex- 
pressing its concern. Now it is up to us 
in Congress and the executive branch to 
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see that the Coast Guard in Oregon is 
equipped so that it can carry out its first 
and most important mission—search and 
rescue. 

I request that Senate Joint Memorial 
No. 6 be included in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The memorial follows: 

SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL 6 

Whereas the beaches of Lincoln County, 
Oregon, were used by at least 20,000 students 
for marine education programs in 1980; and 

Whereas the number of visitors using Lin- 
coln County beaches is expected to greatly 
increase within the next decade; and 

Whereas Lincoln County has an increasing 
number of large commercial fishing vessels, 
operating in inclement weather and increas- 
ing the risk of accident; and 

Whereas the North Lincoln Hospital has 
the nation’s highest incidence of hypo- 
thermia caused by cold water exposure; and 

Whereas the nearest existing United States 
Coast Guard helicopter stations are in North 
Bend and Astoria requiring one hour to re- 
spond to an emergency in Lincoln County; 


and 

Whereas shorter response time could have 
saved at least three lives in Lincoln County 
in 1980 alone; now, therefore, 

Be It Resolved by the Legislative Assembly 
of the State of Oregon: 

(1) The Congress of the United States is 
memorialized to establish a fleet of United 
States Coast Guard helicopters in Lincoln 
County. 

(2) A copy of this memorial shall be sent 
to the President of the United States and to 
each member of the Oregon Congressional 


Delegation.@ 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, during con- 
sideration of S. 1196, the Foreign As- 
sistance bill on Thursday, October 22, 
1981, I was unavoidably absent. I re- 
corded by position by live pair on the two 
amendments dealing with the Peace 
Corps, and I announced my position on 
the Tower amendment concerning de- 
fense leasing authority. However, I would 
like to take this opportunity to state my 
position on the record votes I missed. 

Had I been present, I would have voted 
in the following way: Yea on the Moyni- 
han amendment No. 498; yea on the 
Kennedy motion to table amendment 
No. 502; yea on the Percy amendment 
No. 503, nay on amendment No. 509, of- 
fered by Senator HELMS; nay on the 
motion to reconsider the vote on the 
amendment by Senator Kasten No. 517; 
nay on Hatfleld amendment No. 518. 

Finally, Mr. President, had I been 
present I would have voted yea on final 
passage of S. 1196. 


AN OLIVE BRANCH FOR NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


€ Mr. PELL. Mr. President, approxi- 
mately 2 weeks ago, Irish Prime Minister 
Garret FitzGerald offered a plan, or to 
use his words, an “olive branch," to the 
people of Northern Ireland. In a speech 
to Parliament, he proposed that the 
Republic of Ireland be transformed into 
& nonsectarian state by amending its 
laws to remove the Catholic bias. In ad- 
dition, he proposed that the Republic's 
constitutional claim to Northern Ireland 
be dropped. These are progressive and 
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statesmanlike steps toward the resolution 
of the Northern Ireland problem, and I 
would like to commend and congratulate 
Dr. FitzGerald for taking them. 

The roots of the tragic situation in 
Northern Ireland are political and reli- 
gious. When the Irish Free State, later to 
become the Republic of Ireland, was 
created in 1922, the six northern coun- 
ties were separated from the South and 
integrated into the United Kingdom. The 
British Government granted Northern 
Ireland, which was predominantly Prot- 
estant, & considerable amount of self- 
government by allowing the people to 
form their own parliament in 1921. 

The political division of Ireland was 
never accepted by either the Republic of 
Ireland or the Catholic minority in 
Northern Ireland, which sought to re- 
unite the North with the South. The 
Protestant majority was just as deter- 
mined to preserve the union with Brit- 
ain and increasingly used its powers in 
parliament to dominate Catholics. 

Thus, the majority rule in Northern 
Ireland came to mean Protestant rule 
and the exclusion of Catholics from 
power. Similarly, the Catholic yearning 
for union with Ireland was perceived by 
Ulster Protestants as being obviously 
harmful to them. 

When reduced to its simplest terms 
the Northern Ireland problem has been 
and continues to be whether Catholics 
should be a minority in Northern Ire- 
land or Protestants should be a minority 
in a united Ireland. The long history of 
violence and confrontation between 
Catholics and Protestants in Northern 
Ireland suggests that it will be difficult 
to convince either group to accept such 
a minority status. Nevertheless, if the 
Irish problem is to be resolved and peace 
is to be restored to Northern Ireland, the 
Irish people must be united. 

The constitutional and legal changes 
proposed by Dr. FitzGerald are designed 
to remove some of the obstacles to uni- 
fication. By dropping its constitutional 
claim to Northern Ireland, the Republic 
would remove a major irritant in its rela- 
tions with Protestants in the North. The 
proposed changes in Ireland's laws 
should allay the fears held by Northern 
Protestants about being the minority in 
& united Ireland. Protestants would be 
able to retain their identity within the 
parameters of a legal system which 
would not discriminate against them in 
favor of Catholics. 

Because many of the citizens of my 
home State of Rhode Island are of Irish 
ancestry and are deeply concerned about 
the situation in Northern Ireland, I vis- 
ited Dublin and London in late May. 
After numerous discussions with govern- 
mental and political leaders, I concluded 
that a solution to the Irish problem was 
achievable and that it should be non- 
violent. 

I am encouraged by Dr. FitzGerald's 
initiatives because they reflect sensitivity 
to the concerns of Northern Protestants 
and a willingness to accommodate to 
them. I am also impressed by the ex- 
traordinary courage which he has dem- 
onstrated in taking this step. As we have 
seen for far too long, the Irish problem 
causes passion to run high among Catho- 
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lics and Protestants in both the North 
and the South. Finding a solution is no 
easy task, and inevitably, there will be 
criticism and political risks associated 
with any proposal. Nevertheless, Prime 
Minister FitzGereld has accepted. this 
challenge and these risks and offered & 
plan which, I believe, could be the foun- 
dation on which a united Ireland is built. 

Reactions to the FitzGerald proposals 
have been mixed in both the North and 
the South. Rev. Ian Paisley, the volatile 
northern Protestant leader, emphasized 
that the plan would “in no way weaken 
our resolve never to come under Dublin 
rule." The Protestant majority party in 
the North endorsed the idea of revision 
with the caveat that the North retained 
the right to say “no.” 

Sean Farren, chairman of the predom- 
inantly Catholic Social Democratic and 
Labor Party in Ulster, commented that: 

Many changes, both in attitudes and in 
law, are needed if a meaningful agreement 
s = be achieved between the people of Ire- 
and. 


Spokesmen for the Northern Alliance 
Party endorsed the need for constitu- 
tional change but criticized the obses- 
sional goal of unity. In the Republic, 
Charles Haughey, leader of the opposi- 
tion party, Fianna Fail, stated that his 
party was neither inherently opposed 
to change or to forward movement. The 
Catholic Church, thus far, has offered no 
official reaction. 

Undoubtedly, these reactions are not 
overwhelmingly favorable. However, I 
derive a glimmer of hope from the fact 
that there was no outright rejection of 
the plan. 

Moreover, there appears to be agree- 
ment among many Catholic and Protes- 
tant leaders in the North and the South 
that constitutional and legal changes are 
necessary and desirable. In September, 
when Dr. FitzGerald first raised the pos- 
sibility of these changes, Mr. Haughey 
totally rejected the idea. 

Therefore, I am pleased that he has 
tempered his rejection because the sup- 
port of the opposition party would add 
considerably to Dr. FitzGerald’s chances 
of success, 

It is my fondest hope that the political 
and church leaders in both the North 
and the South will further consider the 
FitzGerald proposals and come to regard 
them as a significant step toward resolu- 
tion of the situation in Northern Ireland. 

In my view, the British Government 
should work with political and govern- 
mental officials in Dublin and Belfast to 
generate support for the FitzGerald 
plan. If there is to be peace in Ireland, 
the people of Ireland cannot afford to 
reject such an important initiative by a 
courageous man.® 


CHINA 


@ Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, the 
People’s Republic of China recently has 
called for the reunification of the Renub- 
lic of China—Taiwan. In that light, I 
feel it is proper for this body to be aware 
that this call for reunification is not 
something new, but rather a call which 
has been made several times before. 

I would, at this time, ask to be printed 
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in the Recorp an article published in 
the New York Times on Thursday, Oc- 
tober 8, 1981, and an article published in 
the Wall Street Journal on Thursday, 
October 15, 1981. 
The articles follow: 
[From the New York Times, October 8, 1981] 
CHINA, Tatwan’s SUITOR 
(By Jeremiah Novak) 


STATE COLLEGE, Pa.—Behind Peking’s new 
offensive to reunify China is a desperate de- 
sire to co-opt Taiwan's economy, for there 
is & growing realization that without an 
injection of some economic force, the 10- 
year, $250-billion modernization program an- 
nounced by Deng Xiaoping in 1979 is doomed. 
Bluntly put, China’s political leaders need 
Taiwan's economic success. 

Although China has repeatedly called for 
reunification in the last 18 months, there 
has been a recent crescendo of such propo- 
sals. Peking has upped the ante by offering 
to share leadership with the Kuomintang 
Party, as well as to permit Taiwan to keep 
its political, military, and economic struc- 
tures. Left unstated is how Taiwan's suc- 
cessful economy would be integrated into the 
mainland's troubled one. 

China’s centrally planned economy is in 
shambles, World Bank and Defense Intelli- 
gence Agency reports indicate that its ap- 
proach to development is failing. Indeed, Mr. 
Deng's call for modernization was an im- 
plicit admission of China’s backwardness. 

Despite huge oil reserves, oil production 
is declining. According to the D.I.A., bottle- 
necks are appearing in all phases of indus- 
trial production, unemployment now affects 
10 to 20 percent of the urban workforce, and 
inflation is running at 10 to 15 percent. A 
mainland Government report says that up to 
100 million people may be malnourished. Be- 
cause of the rigidity of the planned economy, 
more than 20 percent of total plant orders 
placed from overseas since 1978 have been 
canceled because of a lack of technical and 
managerial skills and necessary capital. After 
32 years of development, China's annual per 
capita income is less than $300—this places 
it among the world's poorest nations, in a 
class with India. 

But Taiwan’s economy goes from strength 
to strength. The island is wealthy, with a 
per capita income of nearly $3,000—10 times 
that of the mainland. Taiwan's approach to 
development has resulted in an economy 
with virtually no unemployment; &n export 
surplus; self-sufficiency in food; and finan- 
cial, technological educational, and man- 
agerial bases that have permitted Taiwan to 
survive as & world-class competitor since its 
expulsion, in 1979, from the World Bank and 
International Monetary Fund. In fact, Tai- 
wan has been able to budget up to $3 billion 
to buy modern weapons from the United 
States. 

From the mainland's viewpoint, Talwan's 
$8 billion in foreign exchange, and especially 
its managerial and technological talent, 
would be more valuable than a score of 
World Bank or Euromarket loans, for merger 
with Taiwan would give China the skilled 
personnel it lacks. 

Politically, Talwan's success has affected 
the mainland's intellectual and military 
climate, for that success is a constant re- 
minder of the Communists failures. Peking 
no longer can mask the huge economic dif- 
ference between the mainland and Taiwan. 
Many overseas Chinese now visit China. They 
have spread information about Talwan's 
success, esvecially among the intellectual 
elite. Moreover, many mainland diplomats, 
scientists, Government officials, and students 
have met their Taiwanese counterparts. To 
their dismay, they have learned that during 
periods of chaos, from the “Great Leap For- 
ward” in 1959 through the episode of the 
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“Gang of Four,” Taiwan entered the modern 
scientific age. 

Moreover, Taiwan's success has been & 
growing source of unrest among Peking's 
military leaders, who chafe at the party's in- 
ability to finance a military buildup. Where- 
as the mainland has de-empasized military 
modernization in order to stimulate its long- 
stagnant economy, Taiwan has continuously 
modernized both. According to the D.LA. a 
conflict between the military and the party 
is possible unless Mr. Deng can get the econ- 
omy moving. His diplomatic overtures can 
be viewed as a way of silencing military 
critics. 

In a sense, Mr. Deng's argument with the 
military places in stark relief all the basic 
1ssues of China's civi] war. If the Communist 
system cannot provide modernity, will China 
be forced to move toward Taiwan's? Put 
another way, can Taiwan's economy be in- 
tegrated successfully without radically al- 
tering the mainland's economic structure? 
Further, can Mr. Deng compromise with 
Teiwan without alienating millions of radi- 
cal party members? 

To reunify and to force Taiwan's economy 
into the Communists' system would be & 
catastrophe for Taiwan and would not bene- 
fit China, for it would reduce a prosperous 
economy to the level of the mainland's. 

Because of the economic issues involved, 
Washington must not be too hasty in taking 
sides in what are essentially unresolved is- 
sues of the Chinese civil war. Although that 
war is now being fought diplomatically and 
politically, it remains an internal Chinese 
conflict in which Peking holds the politi- 
cal cards and Taipei the economic cards. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Oct. 15, 1981] 
CHINESE ILLUSIONS 


The other day the Communist government 
at Peking published yet another invitation 
designed to lure the Nationalists on Taiwan 
into rejoining the mainland. This caused a 
bit of excitement because the Communists 
went so far as to offer formally that Taiwan 
could retain some political autonomy, its 
own “socioeconomic system” and even its 
own army, while its leaders could “partici- 
pate in running” the national government. 
Taiwan, however, promptly rejected the 
offer, much to the consternation of one- 
China optimists who saw it as a generous 
gesture. The New York Times, for example, 
held that by failing to discuss the proposal 
Taipei “forfeits the propaganda struggle.” 

This would be a small price, if true, con- 
sidering what Talwan stands to lose by tak- 
ing the Peking offer serlously. What you had 
in China’s offer wasn't any waking up to 
reality of the sort that occurred, say, when 
Anwar El-Sadat of Egypt finally agreed to 
talk with the Israelis, who had three times 
defeated his country at war. What we've 
just heard from Peking is more analogous 
to an offer by a large corporation in the 
midst of bankruptcy proceedings to acquire 
its most successful competitor and set it up 
as some kind of subsidiary. 

It's an offer, in short, that doesn't make 
sense. Consider, for example, that Talwan’s 
per capita income stands at nearly $3,000 a 
year, among the highest in the developing 
world, while China’s, at below $300 a year, 
ranks among the lowest. The gap between 
the rich and the poor is narrower in capi- 
talistic Taiwan than in supposedly egalitar- 
ian and Communist China. And the two-way 
external trade carried on by Taiwan’s 17 
million people rivals that of the mainland, 
with its population of nearly a billion. China, 
in short, doesn’t have the sort of economy 
into which Taiwan wants to be absorbed. 

This is particularly true when no one, 
inside or outside of China, seems to be tak- 
ing seriously Taiwan's own statements on the 
subject. It argues that the only way to bring 
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about reunification is for the mainland to 
“abandon the Communist system.” This 
would be, after all, the first prescript of any 
Taiwanese official asked to give advice on 
economic development policy. And develop- 
ment policy surely must be a key area in 
which the mainland's rulers want Taiwan's 
leaders to “participate in running" the 
nation. 

Now it is of course true that Deng Xiao- 
ping and bis allies have sharply modified 
Mao's communism, introducing certain capi- 
talist elements, such as joint ventures with 
foreign firms. But when they began making 
their overtures to Taiwan, K. T. Li, for many 
years Taipei's finance minister and an 
architect of its "economic miracle,” pointed 
out the fundamental contradiction that 
faces not only Peking but any Communist 
regime as it contemplates economic reform. 
“If it adopts the pragmatic measures that 
proved so successful in Taiwan," he argued, 
“they will lead to the emergence of certain 
capitalistic elements that will erode the 
communist ideology and eventually desta- 
bilize the existing political system.” 

If you don’t believe Mr. Li, take a trip 
today to Poland and see what he's talking 
&bout. The Chinese Communists have come 
8 long way since the death of Mao and it’s 
comforting to know they're tilting in our di- 
rection rather than toward the Soviets. But 
they haven't yet shown signs that they really 
understand the economic problem they face. 
And until they do Taiwan deserves nothing 
but support in its refusal to get sucked into 
their schemes. 


These two articles illustrate additional 
considerations that should be taken into 
account as we discuss the issue of reuni- 
fication of China. 

Two other pieces of information that I 
feel are of great importance in under- 
standing this recent gesture are the re- 
buttals offered in the text of Premier Sun 
Yun-Suan's reply to Legislator Jao 
Ying-Chi's interpellation of the Chinese 
Communists’ United Front Statement 
and President Chiang Ching-Kuo’s re- 
marks to the Central Standing Commit- 
tee of the Kuomintang of China in his 
capacity as chairman of the party. 

For the sake of conserving time, space 
and the cost of having it published in the 
Recorp, Members may contact my office 
and I will have a copy made and for- 
warded to their office immediately. 

The question of what role, if any, the 
United States should play in any move 
to unify China is certain to engender 
considerable controversy in the legisla- 
tive and executive branches of the gov- 
ernment. My hope is that my colleagues 
will take the time to study this matter so 
that any decisions made in Congress will 
be based on the facts and evidence. 

I intend to continue my study of the 
matter and hope to gain some first hand 
impressions of the situation by visiting 
Taiwan at a later date.@ 


ORDERS FOR TUESDAY 
ORDER FOR RECESS TODAY UNTIL 9 A.M. 


Mr. McCLURE. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, when the 
Senate completes its bus'ness today, it 
stand in recess until the hour of 9 a.m. on 
Tuesday, October 27. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF CERTAIN SENATORS 
Mr. McCLURE. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, following 
the recognition of the two leaders under 
the standing order tomorrow, the follow- 
ing Senators be recognized for special or- 
ders: Senator Boren, Senator ROBERT C. 

BYRD, and Senator HUDDLESTON. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

ORDER FOR LIMITATION OF 15 MINUTES ON SPE- 
CIAL ORDERS AND 3 MINUTES ON MORNING 
BUSINESS STATEMENTS 
Mr. McCLURE. Madam President, I 

ask unanimous consent that the special 

orders for tomorrow be limited to 15 min- 
utes each, and that there be a limitation 
on the time during which Senators may 
speak during morning business of not to 
exceed 3 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

ORDER FOR PERIOD FOR TRANSACTION OF 

ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 

Mr. McCLURE. Madam President, I 

ask unanimous consent that, following 
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the special orders tomorrow, there be 
a period for the transaction of routine 
morning business not to extend beyond 
10 a.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL TOMORROW AT 
9 A.M. 


Mr. McCLURE. Madam President, 
there being no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move in accordance 
with the previous order that the Senate 
stand in recess until 9 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 
6:47 p.m. the Senate recessed until to- 
morrow Tuesday, October 27, 1981, at 
9 a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate October 26, 1981: 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


John F. Cogan, of California, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. 
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Lenora Cole-Alexander, of the District of 
Columbia, to be Director of the Women’s 
Bureau, Department of Labor. 

Ford Barney Ford, of California, to be As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor for Mine Safety 
and Health. 

PEDERAL MINE SAFETY AND HEALTH REVIEW 
COMMISSION 

Rosemary M. Collyer, of Colorado, to be a 
Member of the Federal Mine Safety and 
Health Review Commission for the term of 
6 years expiring August 30, 1986. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Jean Tufts, of New Hampshire, to be As- 
sistant Secretary for Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services, Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Civi; AERONAUTICS BOARD 

Clinton Dan McKinnon, of California, to 
be a Member of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for the remainder of the term expiring De- 
cember 31, 1985, vice Marvin S. Cohen, re- 
signed. 

The above nominations were approved 
subject to the nominees' commitment to re- 
pond to requests to appear and testify before 
any duly constituted committee of the Sen- 
ate. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


USELESS U.S. METRIC BOARD 
NEAR EXTINCTION 


HON. ELDON RUDD 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 26, 1981 


e Mr. RUDD. Mr. Speaker, after 
spending at least $8 million in tax dol- 
lars over its 3 years of existence to 
travel around our Nation and promote 
an unpopular and unreasonable inter- 
national system of metric measure- 
ment, it appears that the U.S. Metric 
Board has finally neared its last mile. 

If Congress acts wisely and approves 
a Senate subcommittee’s recommenda- 
tion to terminate this useless Metric 
Board, effective March 31, 1982, a 
major victory will have been scored by 
the vast majority of American people 
who are against Government-imposed 
metrication. 

But the fight does not end here. 

There are presently metric coordina- 
tion offices or departments within 
most of our major Federal agencies. 
The Commerce Department has a 
senseless plan to convert all of its de- 
partment activities to the Franch-de- 
vised metric system by 1985. The De- 
fense Department has stated that it is 
continuing to follow a timetable con- 
version by 1990. Other Federal agen- 
cies have already instituted metric re- 
quirements in their contracts issued to 
the private sector. An ad hoc creation 
of the U.S. Metric Board, the Inter- 
agency Committee on Metric Policy 
(ICMP), composed of agency repre- 
sentatives, publishes regulations in the 
Federal Register for all participating 
Federal agencies to follow in SI metric 
conversion. All of these actions add up 
to quasi-mandatory conversion. To the 
private sector, the consumers and 
American citizens, these actions con- 
stitute nothing less than imperial 
decree, something you would expect in 
a totalitarian government. 

Of course, Congress never approved 
a mandate for SI metrics. Nor did it 
request timetables, deadlines, or any- 
thing else that would even suggest 
that the Federal bureaucracy take it 
upon itself to force this system of 
weights and measures upon the Ameri- 
can people. It explicitly stated that 
any conversion be voluntary and that 
it be initiated by the private sector. 
Unfortunately, the 1975 Metric Con- 
version Act contained loose and pre- 
sumptuous language that failed to es- 
tablish a definitive and plain national 
policy on weights and measures. 

It should be made clear to the unre- 
sponsive bureaucrats in Washington 


that the U.S. policy is to continue a 
successful system of customary— 
inches, pounds, gallons, et cetera—and 
metric measurement only if metric is 
desired. We must pursue a vigorous 
effort to avoid wherever possible 
undue or harmful socioeconomic dislo- 
cations as a result of Federal programs 
or actions, such as mandated metric 
programs. 

It should be clear that the American 
people and private sector can dictate 
their own needs or desires on the ques- 
tion of metric or customary measure- 
ment usage. The Federal Government 
should not promote costly, unneces- 
sary concepts, like metric conversion, 
which can result in tremendous costs 
in convenience and expense to the 
American people, and in overwhelming 
opposition by the people. 

For these reasons, I urge my col- 
leagues to enlist as cosponsors on by 
bill, H.R: 1660, to repeal the Metric 
Conversion Act. 

There are two items I am inserting 
in the Recorp for perusal: the Wall 
Street Journal article on the Metric 
Board of October 26, 1981, and an ex- 
cellent letter written by Dean Krakel, 
executive vice president of the Cowboy 
Hall of Fame, to the Department of 
Defense on DOD's ill-advised 1990 
target date for metric conversion. 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Oct. 26, 

1981) 
METRIC BOARD Is INCHES FROM EXTINCTION, 

ALTHOUGH IT FINALLY Has Some WORK To 

Do 


(By Arlen J. Large) 


WASHINGTON.—Just as it’s finally getting 
some real work to do, the U.S. Metric Board 
has been told by the Reagan administration 
to walk the last kilometer. 

The White House has asked Congress to 
abolish the Metric Board by next March 31. 
That death sentence has been approved by 
a nine-member Senate appropriations sub- 
committee. The full 29-member Appropria- 
tions Committee will consider the matter on 
Wednesday before sending it to the Senate 
floor. 

Congress created the Metric Board in 
1975, in a truncated law that originally 
started as an ambitious plan to convert the 
nation mainly to metric measurement over a 
decade. As finally passed, the 1975 act omit- 
ted any reference to a deadline, or even an 
eventual commitment to U.S. metric conver- 
sion. The act simply created the 17-member 
board and told it to “coordinate the volun- 
tary conversion to the metric system.” 

Not until 1977 did President Carter ap- 
point the board members, part-timers from 
big and small business, unions, consumer 
groups and state experts on weights and 
measures. The board established a small 
staff in an office building across the Poto- 
mac River from Washington, and waited for 
metric “conversion” proposals to come in 
for coordination. 


Embarrassingly, nothing came in. The 
Transportation Department floated a plan 
for switching highway signs from miles to 
kilometers, but an outcry from Congress 
prevented it from reaching the board for of- 
ficial consideration. Ditto for a plan by the 
National Weather Service to figure tem- 
peratures exclusively in Celsius instead of 
Fahrenheit, and barometric pressure in kilo- 
pascals instead of inches of mercury. The 
metric weather plan never reached the 
board for “coordination” and is dormant. 

A primary conduit for funneling private 
industry’s metric-switching plans to the 
board was to have been the American Na- 
tional Metric Council. It is a private, Wash- 
ington-based group that’s officially neutral 
about the metric system’s merits, but actu- 
ally a hotbed of metric converters. The 
council draws up timetables for synchroniz- 
ing the details of conversion on an industry- 
by-industry basis. As early as 1974, the 
council began working on a plan for metric 
measurement of bulk chemicals. As the pri- 
vate council worked out each industrial 
sector plan, it was to submit the proposal to 
the new government board for public com- 
ment and endorsement. 

Again, no plans came. Last year, the pri- 
vate council designed a how-to-do-it plan for 
oil companies wanting to sell gasoline by the 
liter, after most gasoline pumps could not 
register gasoline prices above $1 a gallon. 
The council did not send this plan to the 
government board, fearing criticism from its 
minority factor of metric critics. 

With nothing to coordinate, the Metric 
Board contented itself with holding public 
meetings around the country, listening to 
frends and foes of the metric system. Last 
May, the board’s executive director, Mal- 
colm O’Hagan, a leading advocate, quit to 
take a job with a private trade association. 
And just lately, President Reagan's budget- 
cutters put the board on its list of agencies 
the government should do without. 

By coincidence, everyone swears, the 
American National Metric Council has com- 
pleted its conversion plans for both industri- 
al chemicals and instruments, and wants to 
submit them to the government board for 
its very first try at “coordination.” The 
council has set a 1984 target date for the 
packaging and billing of bulk chemicals in 
kilograms instead of pounds. It has also 
drawn up guidelines coaching makers of in- 
dustrial instruments on how to go metric. 
The council is formally submitting these 
plans to the government board in hopes 
that public hearings will be held and the 
proposals will get wider attention. 

The government board probably will dis- 
cuss what to do with these plans at its Janu- 
ary meeting. David Gorin, the private 
metric council's president, said the plans 
aren’t being slyly submitted at this time to 
make the threatened board look suddenly 
busy and irreplaceable. “All along we've in- 
tended to see whether the board carr make a 
positive contribution,” said Mr. Gorin. “I 
don’t think it will have any direct effect on 
congressional action.” 

The Senate appropriations subcommittee 
attached the board’s death notice to a 
House-passed bill providing money for the 
State and Justice Departments, plus such 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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smaller agencies as the Metric Board. 
Senate sources say this bill could die in the 
closing weeks of this year’s session because 
of arguments about other matters, leaving 
the Metric Board legally alive, Then the ad- 
ministration would have to find another ve- 
hicle for abolishing the agency. 


NATIONAL COWBOY HALL or FAME 
AND WESTERN HERITAGE CENTER, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., October 1, 1981. 
Mr. HOWARD B. ELLSWORTH, 
Metric Coordinator, Office of the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. ELLSWORTH: I have before me a 
copy of a letter you wrote outlining the 
"Department of Defense's Goal of 1990 for 
converting specifications and standards to 
the use of metric measurements." As you 
correctly state, Public Law 94-168 indicates 
that it is the declared policy of our country 
to "coordinate and plan the increasing use 
of the metric system on a voluntary basis" 
(Section Three of the Act). 

Before I go further into the issue as you 
refer to the Department of Defense's rela- 
tionship and our country's economy with 
the NATO forces, I dispute your reference 
to Public Law 94-168 in which—to repeat— 
you say it is the declared policy of our coun- 
try to plan the increasing use of the metric 
system on a voluntary basis. We both know 
Doctor Louis F. Polk, Chairman, United 
States Metric Board, former Secretary of 
Commerce Maurice Stans, Doctor Ernest 
Ambler of the United States Bureau of 
Standards, and dozens of bureaucrats in 
Washington know—as we do—that the law 
passed by Congress, signed by President 
Gerald Ford in 1975, is not the declared 
policy of the American people! We know in 
& grass roots poll of America that 85% to 
95% of our citizens are opposed to conver- 
sion. I know—and you must know—that the 
1968 study titled “Report to the Congress, A 
Metric America," National Bureau of Stand- 
ards Special Publication No. 345, was a 
biased, non-objective study conducted in a 
deceptive manner. The body of the text in 
this published study remains unsigned. Why 
is it unsigned? Because those who presented 
and distributed it to Congressmen and Sena- 
tors know it was as big a misrepresentation 
as has ever been perpetrated in the name of 
high government administration. 

Three years ago, I sent a trained historian 
to the Bureau of Standards to study those 
records created that reflected our country's 
attitude, to quote you again, “It is the de- 
clared policy of the country ..." Those 
records, our researcher was told, had been 
destroyed. Why would such letters, surveys, 
and documents basic to a United States law 
be destroyed? There was obviously no way 
that Doctors Polk and Ambler could show 
that the majority of American people want 
metric! 

Mr. Thomas A. Hannigan, a member of 
the United States National Metric Board, 
supported much of my criticism in a speech 
in Phoenix, Arizona. At a meeting held in 
Washington regarding conversion of gaso- 
line pumps, I openly charged Doctor Polk of 
his attempts to mislead Congress and the 
American people. Not once has he answered 
my charges. 

In expressing the policy of the Depart- 
ment of Defense in regard to weaponry, I 
see nothing "voluntary" about it. You are 
obviously there to tell the generals and ad- 
mirals what to do about metric. You were 
picked to help carry out the Metric Conspir- 
acy; "voluntary," when all Department of 
Defense contracts are required to be in 
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metric. What, pray tell, has NATO really 
done for America? So the U.S. and NATO 
forces have interchangeable weapons and 
ammunition. America won two world wars 
using the English system. The fear that 
most citizens have is that metric weapons 
and ammunition, once converted, will play 
into the hands of the Russians. Our weap- 
ons systems and fighting equipment, when 
captured, could become the biggest and 
finest arsenal for the Communist world 
with no problems of conversion. Why is it 
that America must always submit to the for- 
eigner's standard? 
Sincerely, 


DEAN KRAKEL, 
Executive Vice President. 
P.S.—I wonder if your plans for the De- 
partment of Defense include converting to 
metric the thousands of graves of United 
States soldiers who have died fighting to 
save European countries?e 


CONGRESS OF RUSSIAN- 
AMERICANS, INC. 


HON. JOEL PRITCHARD 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 26, 1981 


e Mr. PRITCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring the following state- 
ment by the Congress of Russian- 
Americans to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 'This statement expresses 
briefly and clearly the troubles the 
Soviet Union has caused the world, 
both in denying its own citizens their 
basic human rights and in endanger- 
ing the rest of us through its aggres- 
sive foreign adventures. 

STATEMENT OF THE CONGRESS OF RUSSIAN- 

AMERICANS, INC. 

On November 7th the rulers of the Soviet 
Union will celebrate the 64th anniversary of 
the “Great October Socialist Revolution". 
On this tragic anniversary of the Bolshevik 
takeover in Russia, the Congress of Russian 
Americans reiterates its continued concern 
for the condition and destiny of all people 
living under Communist rule. Sixty four 
years ago a tragedy occurred which scarred 
not only the Russian nation but also the 
entire free would: Lenin and his minority 
party overthrew the democratic Provisional 
Government of Russia. Two months later 
the Bolsheviks dissolved the freely elected 
Constituent Assembly, in which they had 
polled only 2595 of the vote and renamed 
the nation the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. 

Despite the bitter struggle waged in the 
ensuing Civil War, which lasted more than 
three years and was followed by numerous 
peasant and worker uprisings against Com- 
munist domination, Lenin and his successors 
were able to consolidate their iron hold over 
the people that make up the USSR. More 
over, since World War II, Communists lead- 
ers have added to their empire most of East- 
ern Europe, This tyranny has caused mil- 
lions of deaths and untold suffering in the 
prisons and concentration camps of the 
Gulag Archipelago, and has kept life at a 
subsistence level for most of the population. 

The Soviet build-up of armaments in con- 
junction with foreign policy aimed at 
spreading the Communist system wherever 
possible has caused the threat of world war 
to hang over the United States and the free 
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world for several decades. Further more, un- 
solicited Soviet meddling in the affairs of 
the developing nations continues to cause 
serious foreign policy problems faced by the 
United States and its allies. 

For sixty four years Russian immigrants 
have repeatedly warned the world of the 
dangers of Communism. Too often they 
have been not only misunderstood, but even 
mistaken for Communists. As a result, the 
word “Russian” has ironically become syn- 
onymous with the words “Soviet” and 
“Communist”. Moreover, despite being the 
first and foremost victim of Communism, 
the Russian nation is not even included on 
the list of captive nations. 

Thus, in light of the ever-increasing 
threat of Communist domination we appeal 
to all people of good will to join us in con- 
demning the inhuman and evil nature of 
Communism, reminding ourselves of all the 
people deprived of their basic human rights, 
defending those persecuted for their reli- 
gious beliefs, and praying for the souls of 
the millions of victims of Communist terror 
in all captive nations.e 


UN. VOTE ON AFGHANISTAN 
PROVES MARXISM HAS NO 
APPEAL 


HON. JOHN LeBOUTILLIER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 26, 1981 


@ Mr. LEBOUTILLIER. Mr. Speaker, 
Americans are beginning to feel that 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan is 
going the same way as the presence of 
Soviet combat troops in Cuba—moral 
outrage and rhetorical denunciation, 
followed by apathy and inaction by 
the U.S. Government. 

Nonetheless, the Afghanistan issue 
remains highly volatile and is capable 
of dividing the Free World from the 
Communist bloc. In a recent vote in 
the United Nations, the United States 
and 110 other nations opposed 22 
countries of the Communist bloc in 
condemning the Soviet invasion of Af- 
ghanistan. 

In a recent essay, Dr. Juliana Pilon, 
a Heritage Foundation foreign policy 
analyst, notes that an upcoming 
United Nations session on Afghanistan 
is expected to end the same way. 

Mr. Speaker, we should not view the 
outcome of these U.N. votes as but a 
hollow triumph. The invasion of Af- 
ghanistan has severely damaged the 
Soviet Union’s international image 
and financial condition. Moreover, 
apart from such empirical effects, 
these U.N, resolutions are valuable in- 
sofar as they occasion Free Nations to 
defend what is right. As Dr. Pilon 
says: 

+++ if the United Nations does nothing 
more than serve as a forum for righteous in- 
dignation against naked aggression—if we 
can speak from its platform on behalf of de- 
cency and the right of the people to decide 
their own destiny—we have one less reason 
for cynicism. 
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I commend the following essay to 
my colleagues as follows: 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND AFGHANISTAN: A 
START, FOR HOPE 


(By Juliana Pilon) 


Small wonder the opening of the 36th ses- 
sion of the U.N. General Assembly on Sep- 
tember 15 went largely unnoticed in the 
United States. Apathy bordering on cyni- 
cism is hardly an inappropriate reaction to 
the embarrassing atmosperics now legion at 
the United Nations. But a ray of hope is dis- 
cernible even in the midst of the moral 
quagmire we have come to expect from that 
peculiar institution. 

I have in mind the case of Afghanistan, 
which has occasioned a significant, if essen- 
tially rhetorical, victory for the cause of 
peace and decency. For it is surely not irrel- 
evant that in January 1980 the United 
States was joined by 103 other countries, 
against a mere 18, in condemning the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan—an all too rare 
show of unity for our side, echoed by a re- 
sounding encore in November when 110 na- 
tions along with the United States opposed 
the 22 who supported the invader. 

Nor is the performance yet over. An up- 
coming United Nations session of Afghani- 
stan is expected to end the same way. To 
cite Fred Halliday of the Institute for Policy 
Studies, writing in the September 14 issue 
of the New York Times: 

“The result (of that session), a condemna- 
tion of Soviet rule, is a foregone conclu- 
sion.” 

Halliday and other persistent critics of 
United States policy, however, feel obligated 
to temper any overly sanguine reaction to 
this state of affairs with the comment 
that— 

"In practice, the vote will be hollow tri- 
umph. It is not going to alter the Soviet 
Union’s policy or bring an Afghanistan solu- 
tion one jot nearer.” 

“One cannot help but wonder why not? 
And even if Halliday and his sympathizers 
were right, what would they suggest we do? 
Abstain altogether from even recording our 
moral outrage? 

No one, of course, imagines that another 
United Nations vote condemning the 
Afghan invasion will force a Soviet troop 
pull-out, complete with a letter of apology 
to the Afghan people signed “Sincerely, 
Leonid.” But it would be equally—or per- 
haps more—naive to suppose that the Soviet 
Union is totally impervious to international 
criticism, particularly criticism of such spec- 
tacularly large proportions. As a recently re- 
leased Special Report by the U.S. State De- 
partment notes: 

“The Afghan adventure has been costly 
for the Soviet Union both in monetary 
terms and in terms of its relations with the 
rest of the world.” 

The report puts special emphasis on “the 
damage to the Soviet Union’s international 
image,” to say nothing of “the financial 
burden of maintaining its military presence 
and underwriting Afghanistan’s rapidly de- 
teriorating economy.” 

Categorically—and bluntly—Halliday and 
others disagree. The Russians, they tell us, 
are there to stay. The West would be foolish 
to demand the replacement of the current 
pro-Soviet regime: “The Russians will not 
let that happen.” How, one must ask again, 
can we really know that? In fact, there is 
persuasive evidence that points very much 
in the opposite direction. 

In fact, the same day Mr. Halliday’s edito- 
rial appeared in The Times, Freedom 
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House; a nonpartisan, nonpolitical organiza- 
tion based in New York, published the fol- 
lowing: 

“The Afghanistan Information Center of 
Freedom House today released excerpts 
from a letter recently smuggled out of Af- 
ghanistan. Dated July 22, the letter de- 
scribes the growing frustration of Soviet oc- 
cupation forces and the Kabul regime in the 
face of increasingly well-organized nation- 
wide resistance. The letter, sent from Kabul 
to an Afghan refugee in the U.S., details the 
growing strength and boldness of the resist- 
ance in the capital city and the provinces. 
Its description of Russian efforts to recover 
rockets hijacked by the resistance in Kabul 
itself confirms press reports that the Sovi- 
ets no longer trust government troops. It 
also confirms widespread reports that most 
of Afghanistan is free of any control by the 
Soviets and Kabul regime, and is in fact gov- 
erned by independent resistance administra- 
tions; one of these, in northcentral Afghan- 
tistan, is described as being secure enough 
to embark on its own program of land 
reform." 

Yet the amazing success of the Afghan 
freedom fighters (and that is surely an ap- 
propriate description of the men, women, 
and children trying to defend their home- 
land with astonishingly primitive weapons) 
is not, ultimately, decisive from a strictly 
moral point of view. For even if the cry of 
outrage were drowned by superior military 
hardware, it would not have been uttered in 
vain. For no protest is altogether hollow if it 
states a moral principle, if it defends what is 
right no matter how loud and deadly the op- 
position. 

Ideally, of course, a protest also should be 
successful, for the moral universe to be set 
aright. Words, we all know, come cheap; be- 
sides, there is the danger than having made 
a rhetorical gesture one is left with the illu- 
sion that no more need be done—a situation 
far worse than no response at all. And 
surely much more is required at this point 
beyond words and empty gestures. 

Immediately, the nearly two-and-a-half 
millon Afghan refugees need food. But if 
the United Nations does nothing more than 
serve as a forum for righteous indignation 
against naked aggression—if we can speak 
from its platform on behalf of decency and 
the right of people to decide their own des- 
tiny—we have one less reason for cynicism. 


THE DEATH OF PRESIDENT 
SADAT 


HON. WILLIAM J. HUGHES 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 26, 1981 


e Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, Anwar 
el-Sadat liked to compare himself to 
an American hero, Abraham Lincoln, 
and in many respects this comparison 
holds true. Sadat rose from simple vil- 
lage origins to become a leader of a 
great land, a land faced with great 
troubles. He was a man who cherished 
peace, though his tenure as leader was 
& period of tension and war. And, he 
was a man who could look beyond the 
superficial differences of skin color or 
religion, to overcome long-standing 
hatreds, in order to pursue the tran- 
scendent values of peace and brotherly 
love. 
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One would not expect a man like 
Sadat to lead a land like Egypt. How 
could a man of small stature and 
simple origin, a man who was once 
thought to have no ambition or vision, 
lead a country so vast, so populous, so 
strife-torn and  poverty-ridden as 
Egypt? Yet he quietly rose to be Vice 
President under Nasser and President 
upon Nasser's death. Without Nasser's 
grandiloquence, he managed to assert 
Egypt's independence from Soviet 
domination, make major  strides 
toward assisting the poor and hungry, 
and, in his greatest achievement, 
smash the barrier of distrust and hos- 
tility which has frozen Egypt and 
Israel into a static pattern of intermit- 
tent warfare, wasting untold resources 
and taking thousands of human lives. 

Sadat's boldness and courage cap- 
tured the world's imagination. He ac- 
complished what many thought was 
impossible when he traveled to Jerusa- 
lem, then to Camp David, and did 
what had to be done to bring peace. 
He gained the respect of Americans 
and Israelis, while maintaining the re- 
spect of his own people. In doing so he 
insured his place in history as a true 
“Prince of Peace.” 

That a small group of dissidents 
could rob Egyptians and the world of 
such a man is tragic and outrageous. 
That we should honor him in this 
body as few men are ever honored is 
appropriate and just. Let us all pay 
tribute to a man of visions, of peace, 
and of strength—Anwar el-Sadat.e 


PROJECT TRUTH: USIA'S NEW 
PROGRAM, PART I 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 26, 1981 


e Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
Information Agency, as it will soon be 
called again, after 4 years as the U.S. 
International Communications 
Agency, has been directed by Presi- 
dent Reagan to begin a new program 
called project truth. This is how 
Charles Wick, Director of the Agency, 
describes the new program: 

Through this project, we will seek to 
reveal Soviet disinformation efforts and to 
spread the truth about U.S. policy and ob- 
jectives. 

As part of project truth, USIA has 
initiated a new publication, “Soviet 
Propaganda Alert" which explains 
Soviet propaganda and techniques and 
themes. 

I believe that "know your enemy" is 
the beginning of geopolitical wisdom. 
Learning the devices and techniques 
of Soviet propaganda is a good step in 
learning how to spread the truth. I 
would like to see USIA publish its own 
record of how it is combating the vari- 
ous Soviet propaganda strategies. 
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I insert in the Recorp at this time 
“Characteristics of Soviet External 
Propaganda” which is part 1 of the 
first issue of “Soviet Propaganda 
Alert,” October 15, 1981, published by 
the Office of Research, International 
Communications Agency. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SOVIET EXTERNAL 
PROPAGANDA 


In addition to the efforts underway of a 
complementary nature, this is the first in a 
monthly series of reports on Soviet external 
propaganda. The reports will be based on 
evaluations of cable reporting, primary 
source material, and secondary sources such 
as Foreign Broadcast Information Service 
(FBIS) publications. Because this report is 
the first, it contains more general and intro- 
ductory material than will be included in 
updates. 

Presented in this report are: 

An overview of Soviet propaganda princi- 
ples and techniques. 

A list of major political-military propagan- 
da themes and societal comparisons drawn 
between the U.S. and the USSR. Selected 
regional and country propaganda themes 
are also provided. 

A case study of a Soviet propaganda cam- 
paign currently in progress; the anti-neu- 
tron weapon (ERW) campaign. 

While the focus is on Soviet external 
propaganda, most of the themes are echoed 
in the domestic media, Thus, Soviet citizens 
do not in general get different messages 
than do foreign audiences. 

I. CHARACTERISTICS OF SOVIET EXTERNAL 
PROPAGANDA 


A. Soviet external propaganda: 


Soviet external propaganda has two main 
purposes: 

To represent the Soviet Union as dedicat- 
ed to peace and detente, and 

To show the Soviet Union as a just, fair, 
progressive society, worthy of admiration if 
not emulation. 

For these purposes, Soviet propagandists 
follow several basic principles. The first of 
these is a systematic denigration of the U.S., 
its culture, political system, and belief struc- 
tures. By showing that the U.S.—the ac- 
knowledged representative of all things 
Western—is & doomed, decadent, inherently 
evil society which opposes all progressive 
change, Soviet propagandists hope to per- 
suade target audiences that it is not a fit 
model for their own countries. 

The Soviet Union presents itself as the 
only alternative to the U.S. as a system of 
social organization. It portrays itself as the 
near-perfect society. Armed with an ideolo- 
gy that maintains that the Soviet form of 
society is the inevitable next step in human 
development, Soviet propagandists draw in- 
vidious comparisons between almost every 
aspect of American and Soviet life. 

Another key feature of Soviet propaganda 
is the argument that while the U.S. and the 
West are doomed in historical terms, the 
U.S. is all the more dangerous because it 
will defend its way of life to the end, taking 
the rest of the world with it to destruction 
if need be. 

By contrast, the Soviet Union arms only 
to defend itself and its allies. It does this re- 
lucantly because its main goal is to perfect 
the social, cultural, and economic lives of its 
citizens; and armaments are a drain on that 
process. 


‘In the Soviet lexicon, the word “propaganda” 
does not carry the negative connotation that it does 
in the West. 
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From these basic principles flow the 
whole litany of Soviet propaganda and, for 
that matter, foreign policy: 

Support for “national liberation” move- 
ments is justified in terms of putting them 
on the road to the higher plane of existence 
enjoyed by the Soviet Union. 

The foreign and domestic policies of West- 
ern countries are criticized because they are 
dedicated to the preservation of the status 
quo and are opposed to progressive change. 

Western military measures are portrayed 
as inherently aggressive because they are di- 
rected against the Soviet Union and pro- 
gressive principles for which it stands. 

Anti-imperialism (anti-Americanism) is 
claimed to be good because it represents a 
movement against the ancient regime and 
toward historical progress. The methods 
used in the anti-imperialist struggle are 
sometimes harsh but are justified by the 


ends. 

The Soviet Union is the natural ally of 
Third World countries and all others who 
have freed themselves from imperialism 
(i.e., Eastern Europe). 

B. Soviet propaganda techniques 

Soviet propagandists employ a vast array 
of techniques, crude and sophisticated. As 
well as simply being very good at what they 
do, Soviet propagandists are not restrained 
by truth, honesty, and morality; rather, 
they are guided by a new morality, defined 
by Lenin as that which serves the good of 
the Party. Their ideology rationalizes the 
use of falsehood and deception by promising 
that the end—the perfect society—justifies 
all means and that shrinking from the use 
of all available means constitutes betrayal 
of the cause. 

Soviet propagandists use selective infor- 
mation, half-truths, distortions, and innuen- 
do, as well as outright lies. Many Soviet 
propagandists (such as Radio Moscow’s 
Viadimir Pozner) have an excellent under- 
standing of the American psyche and take 
advantage of American feelings about fair 
play to justify their own actions or call 
those of the West into question. 

A favorite Soviet propaganda technique is 
indirection: an item from a Western or 
other non-Soviet source is cited in support 
of the Soviet position on an issue, the item 
sometimes having been planted by the Sovi- 
ets. Ironically, the Soviets tend to think 
sources from the bourgeois West will have 
the greatest credibility, even among their 
own population. An alternative form of indi- 
rection is the inaccurate citation of a for- 
eign source or the portrayal of the source as 
broadly representative of the larger society 
when it is not (i.e., frequent citations from 
the U.S. Communist Party newspaper, Daily 
Worker). 

Disinformation is another technique. It is 
impossible to tell how widespread the prac- 
tice is because good disinformation is usual- 
ly not detected. One form of disinformation 
is the “revelation” of false information 
(such as a forged U.S. document), prefer- 
ably in a foreign source that cannot be di- 
rectly associated with the Soviet Union. An- 
other disinformation technique is to draw 
attention to past covert actions by U.S. in- 
telligence agencies and then to imply that 
the attempted assassination of the Pope or 
the bombings in Iran are similar types of ac- 
tivities. From here it is a short step to the 
suggestion that the U.S. could have been in- 
volved. 

A most effective technique is imputing 
false motives to U.S. policy. The Soviets are 
quick to exploit any opening offered by a 
U.S. action by pointing out adverse conse- 
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quences or offensive features to the coun- 
tries affected. Thus, any U.S. action which 
can be interpreted to support Israel is por- 
trayed as being anti-Arab in nature. U.S. at- 
tempts to achieve “balance” in situations 
such as the recent South African incursion 
into Angola are dismissed as hypocrisy. 

Another technique is to debase the mean- 
ing of words. Soviet propaganda has suc- 
ceeded in appropriating the word “socialist” 
as a synonym for the word “communist,” 
and propagandists seldom refer to them- 
selves or their East European allies as com- 
munist countries. In so doing, they acquire 
at least semantic legitimacy with groups and 
countries that consider themselves to be so- 
cialist but not communist. Perhaps the term 
most debased is “anti-Soviet”: virtually 
every development in the world is seen as 
either pro- or anti-Soviet and whatever is 
not clearly “pro” is immediately labeled 
“anti.” There is also the example of the ap- 
plication of “national liberation movement” 
to groups which seek the violent overthrow 
of governments unfriendly or neutral 
toward the Soviet Union. 

Diversion is a technique used to blunt at- 
tacks on the USSR. When the USSR is criti- 
cized, Soviet propaganda responds with a 
barrage of countercharges, trying to turn 
the accusation made against the USSR 
against the accusers themselves. For exam- 
ple, Western charges of Soviet experimenta- 
tion with biological warfare, arising in con- 
nection with the Sverdlovsk anthrax inci- 
dent, were answered by a Soviet propaganda 
blitz on Western development of biological 
weapons. Soviet propagandists often concoct 
even the most absurd accusations in the 
belief that even these will help distract at- 
tention from the charges against the USSR. 

This is not to say that everything that 
Soviet propagandists create is untrue or 
that Soviets necessarily disbelieve their own 
arguments even if they appear to be untrue 
in Western eyes. Because their ideology dic- 
tates the “correct” interpretation of most 
facts, Soviets may often read a vastly differ- 
ent meaning into a situation or action than 
would their Western counterparts. Over the 
years, Soviet ideologists have developed an 
array of philosophical rationalizations that 
make all Western actions appear to be 
threatening or malevolent regardless of 
their objective intent, while all Soviet ac- 
tions are laudable, no matter how they 
might appear to the outside observer.e 


EXPORT OF PROCESSED 
RATHER THAN RAW FARM 
COMMODITIES KEY TO ECO- 
NOMIC GROWTH 


HON. BERKLEY BEDELL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 26, 1981 


@ Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the 
Members an excellent report released 
this month by the Department of En- 
ergy's Office of Alcohol Fuels. I think 
that the conclusions of this report give 
strong support to the arguments of 
those, such as myself, who for years 
have been urging this country to place 
more emphasis on exporting processed 
farm produce rather than raw agricul- 
tural commodities as a way of increas- 
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ing the value of our farm exports 
while at the same time increasing em- 
ployment here at home. 

This report, entitled “Economic Ben- 
efits of Producing Fuel Ethanol and 
Exporting Distillers Dried Grains,” 
lists among its findings and conclu- 
sions the following: 

Using mid-1981 prices, it was found that 
GNP would increase by $1.89 for each 
bushel of corn diverted from the export 
market to produce ethanol. To size the eco- 
nomic significance of DDG exports, if half 
the corn exports during the crop year 1979- 
80 had been diverted to fuel ethanol produc- 
tion (1.22 billion bushels, or about 16 per- 
cent of corn production), and the DDG ex- 
ported as an animal feed supplement, GNP 
would have increased about $2.3 billion or 
0.1 percent. 

The net value of foreign trade would in- 
crease by $0.05 per bushel of corn processed. 

I am certain, Mr. Speaker, that simi- 
lar employment and income benefits 
could be demonstrated if we as a 
nation would begin to focus our agri- 
cultural export policy on the selling of 
processed goods abroad, whether those 
goods were produced from corn, 
wheat, soybeans, timber, or any other 
basic agricultural commodity. 

I hope that other Members will re- 
quest a copy of this report and recog- 
nize the significance of its findings as 
we look for ways to renew the econom- 
ic vitality of this country.e 


DECLINE IN EDUCATION—PART 
H 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 26, 1981 


@ Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I brought to my colleagues attention 
the first in a series of articles on the 
quality of American education in 
mathematics and sciences, written by 
Dr. Jessica Tuchman Mathews of the 
Washington Post. 

As noted by Dr. Mathews: 

The United States cannot compete in the 
world economy without a technically skilled 
work force, nor will any amount of money 
spent on weapons buy security without men 
and women capable of using them effective- 


ly. 

I think the points made by Dr. 
Mathews are particularly important 
given the hard budgetary choices we 
will be making in the next several 
weeks. 

I strongly recommend the full text 
for my colleagues to consider on this 
important issue: 

DECLINE IN EDUCATION: (II) THE CAUSES 

No one knows exactly what has caused the 
striking decline in the quality of American 
education, especially in science and mathe- 
matics. That a deterioration has been under 
way—perhaps for as long as two decades—is 
clear. That it has coincided with the oppo- 
site trend aboard is also beyond doubt. 
While American educators focus on the fail- 
ure to learn “basic skills,” the Soviet Union, 
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Japan and many other countries are making 
great advances both in the proportion of 
students who complete secondary school 
and in the breadth, depth and rigor of what 
they are taught. 

One factor in the United States dismal 
performance is unquestionably too much 
television. Seventy-five percent of last year’s 
high school graduating class reported 
spending less than five hours per week on 
homework. Twenty-six percent of them re- 
ported four hours or more per day watching 
television. In a 1973 survey of science educa- 
tion in 19 European and Third World coun- 
tries, the only measure on which American 
students scored above the mean was in 
hours spent watching television. The result 
is a pervasive intellectual passivity and a 
large number of students who never learn to 
read well enough to acquire the taste for it. 

Another cause is the decline in the qual- 
ity, and even availability, of teachers, espe- 
cially in science and mathematics. Twenty- 
five years ago teaching was the only socially 
acceptable career for many bright, motivat- 
ed women; today they have other options. 
Men and women with science training can 
earn far more than a teacher’s pay working 
as computer programmers. Chronic vacan- 
cies for mathematics teachers—as high as 25 
percent in some school districts—are filled 
by those without training in mathematics. 
There are 10,000 physics teachers in the na- 
tion’s 16,000 school districts. Lack of public 
concern for the quality of education, lack of 
respect for teaching as a profession, lack of 
support systems to keep teachers up to date 
in their fields and appallingly low pay are 
all having the predictable result. Morale in 
the schools is spiraling downward, and col- 
lege graduates going into teaching consist- 
ently come from the bottom of their classes. 

Numerous studies have postulated other 
causes: too much violence and too little dis- 
cipline in the schools, too much latitude in 
course selection, too much encouragement 
and opportunity for students to do things 
other than study, too much stress on basic 
skills that makes this minimal achievement 
the goal rather than the foundation for fur- 
ther learning, and so on. 

But to a certain extent these phenomena 
must be symptoms rather than causes, for 
what happens in the schools is a reflection 
of the values and expectations of society at 
large. Alexander Astin, professor of educa- 
tion at UCLA, writes: “The schools are just 
less demanding then they use to be and 
[students] are lazy up and down the ability 
spectrum.” What we seem to have suffered, 
in short, is a loss of appetite for the hard 
work of learning and an appreciation for 
the results. 

This is not the first time American educa- 
tion has fallen behind. What is scary is that 
this time we as a nation don’t seem to care— 
or care enough. When the launch of Sput- 
nik in 1957 brought recognition that U.S. 
science education badly needed improve- 
ment, we responded with new courses, text- 
books, teacher training and curricula. 
Though there were some problems, the 
effort did produce more an better-educated 
science and mathematics graduates. This 
time there has been no single jolting event, 
but evidence of a far worse slump is every- 
where. And this year the federal budget 
cuts wiped out the agency responsible for 
the post-Sputnik science program—the only 
single focus for such an effort in the nation. 

We ignore what is happening in the 
schools at our peril. The United States 
cannot compete in the world economy with- 
out a technically skilled work force, nor will 
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any amount of money spent on weapons buy 
security without men and women capable of 
using them effectively. Far more important, 
we cannot hope to sustain a democracy, the 
most demanding form of government, with- 
out citizens capable of understanding the 
choices that have to be made. 

Making up the lost ground, especially in 
science and mathematics, is going to require 
plenty of money, but without a well-educat- 
ed populace what other investment is worth 
making? Most of all it will require a change 
in attitude—higher expectations of work 
and achievement. Years ago poor children 
on New York's Lower East Side were sent 
off to the first day of school with a gift of 
honey and nuts to symbolize the sweetness 
of learning. That attitude, and a school 
system that made knowledge available to ev- 
eryone who wanted it, were what made this 
country great. It's not gone, it just needs to 
be recaptured.e 


CAMDEN COUNTY OLD TIMERS 
SOFTBALL ASSOCIATION 
AWARDS 


HON. JAMES J. FLORIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 26, 1981 


e Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate two of my constituents who 
are receiving awards from the Camden 
M d Old Timers Softball Associa- 
tion. 

John P. Greeley, 
union, civic, sports, and charitable 
causes, will receive the association's 
1981 Humanitarian Award for his con- 
tinuing efforts on behalf of his fellow 
man. 

John has been a frontrunner in com- 
munity affairs for many years. He has 
been a member of the Teamsters Local 
676 for 38 years, John started as a 
driver and eventually worked his way 
up through the ranks and became a 
shop steward in 1956. He was later ap- 
pointed organizer and in 1960 elected 
president. John is presently serving 
his eighth consecutive term. Under 
John's leadership, the local's member- 
ship has doubled. 

Because of his dedication and sensi- 
tivity to their needs, John has become 
a champion among senior citizens. 
Thanks to John, the Teamsters Union 
was host for many a senior citizen rec- 
reational function, meeting or lunch- 
eon. In return, he was made a lifetime 
honorary member of the former 
Camden County Senior Citizen 
Center. 

Some of John's notable achieve- 
ments include: membership in the 
Camden County Economic Develop- 
ment Committee, past president of the 
Kiwanis Club, honorary trustee of 
Goodwill Industries, and chairman of 
the USO for Camden County. In addi- 
tion, John has long been active in the 
Boy Scouts, YMCA, Cancer Founda- 


long active in 
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tion, and the Martin Luther King 
Foundation. 

He and his wife reside in Westville, 
N.J. 

The Camden County Old Timers 
Softball Association has also unani- 
mously selected Kathy McCahey to re- 
ceive the 1981 Sportsman Award. 
Kathy is the first woman ever chosen 
to recieve this honor. 

Kathy has just completed one of the 
finest athletic seasons in the history 
of LaSalle College. This year she 
became the first athlete, male or 
female, to be selected to two All-Amer- 
ican teams in the same year. 

The Blackwood, N.J. resident led La- 
Salle’s field hockey team to the na- 
tional championship. On the way 
there, Kathy established two all-time 
college records in scoring goals in one 
season and career goals. 

Kathy’s story does not stop here. 
Kathy also led the college’s softball 
team to the college world series and 
was once again named All-American 
after leading her team in hitting and 
excelling in the center field. 

Fittingly enough, last winter Kathy 
received an invitation to try out for 
the U.S. Olympic team. Not only did 
she make the team, but Kathy gained 
a first string position with our nation- 
al team. 

Kathy is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles McCahey of Blackwood, 
N.J.@ 


LEFTIST PRESS DISTORTS 
REALITY IN EL SALVADOR 


HON. ELDON RUDD 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 26, 1981 


e Mr. RUDD. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most enduring features of the Salva- 
doran Government of President Napo- 
leon Duarte is its ability to withstand 
the continued barrage of slanted press 
coverage aimed at the realities in the 
Central American region. 

The most successful and effective 
campaign by the left wing radicals has 
not been waged on the battlefield or in 
terrorist hits, but in the propaganda 
trenches. These same tactics, spurred 
on with the full support and assistance 
of Cuba and the Soviet Union, have al- 
ready been successfully administered 
in the Communist takeover of Nicara- 
gua. Other nations in the Central 
American region also are becoming vic- 
tims of the same distortions as report- 
ed with venom in the leftist press of 
the revolutionary guerrillas. 

A recent editorial in the Wall Street 
Journal makes this very point: 

The propaganda is being orchestrated by 
something called the Democratic Revou- 
tionary Front (FDR), which has been given 
the undivided attention lately of communist 
propaganda outposts throughout the world, 
including some of the groups in this country 
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that once helped break down U.S. resistance 
to the Soviet conquest of Southeast Asia. 
The techniques—marches, demonstrations 
and blown-up photographs of maimed 
bodies (all of them naturally victims of the 
other side)—are the same ones propagan- 
dists have used for decades. 

We must not allow ourselves to be 
enslaved by such distortions of the 
FDR. What is occurring in Central 
America, particularly El Salvador, in- 
volves more than the leftists’ patented 
blame on a widespread peasant upris- 
ing. The people of El Salvador are 
faced with tremendous socioeconomic 
challenges. Brutalities being inflicted 
by both left and right extremists are 
claiming hundreds of innocent lives. 
Leftist insurgents organized and 
armed by Cuba and the Soviet Union 
are discrediting the moderate solu- 
tions of President Duarte through a 
broad political-military strategy. 
These so-called “popular armies’’ of 
revolutionaries have failed miserably 
in their attempts to attract popular 
support. Their failures have left them 
with the only weapons they know they 
can use: assassinations, bombings, 
burning buses, and of course, unfound- 
ed accusations and extensive propa- 
ganda. 

The Duarte government has so far 
weathered these challenges from the 
extremes. A political solution is pres- 
ently being given a trial. Elections are 
scheduled. Land reform has passed its 
initial stages, with the largest trans- 
fers underway. It should be under- 
stood that much more drastic changes 
could signal the end of the civilian 
government. But a political solution is 
in the works, and the United States 
and the rest of the Americans should 
offer the people of this tiny nation the 
opportunity for a peaceful transition. 

But the facts are hard to read with 
propaganda being dispersed from all 
directions. Thus far, the United States 
has only sent a small team of advisers, 
along with supplies, to the Duarte gov- 
ernment—the best chance the Salva- 
dorans have in their quest for a stable 
transition government. As the Journal 
editorial concludes, the Reagan admin- 
istration has an obligation to all Amer- 
icans, North, Central, and South, to 
protect them from outside forces 
whose only objective is to repress indi- 
vidual liberty and install a Communist 
system. 

I ask that that following editorial 
from the Wall Street Journal, October 
19, 1981, be inserted in the RECORD. 

{From the Wall Street Journal, Oct. 19, 

1981] 
FORGOTTEN TRABAJADORES 

Thanks to a disturbingly effective left- 
wing propaganda campaign, the Reagan ad- 
ministration has been largely stalled in its 
efforts to gather public support for a U.S. 
counterattack against the Soviet-Cuban con- 
quest of Central America. But it is far too 
early to give up the fight. The propaganda 
lies are by now so transparent that even the 
most liberal Congressmen, newspaper edi- 
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tors and churchmen surely cannot avoid 
recognizing them. 

For example, can anyone still doubt that 
Nicaragua has been a victim of a Commu- 
nist takeover? The Cuban-style “neighbor- 
hood committees” are in place, the secret 
police are being trained, La Prensa has been 
told it will be closed if it continues to speak 
up, Archbishop Obando y Bravo is being 
suppressed and a spectacular military build- 
up is under way. The Sandinistas are creat- 
ing an army and militia of over 250,000, 
equivalent to a full one-tenth of the popula- 
tion, even though the country can’t feed 
itself or pay its debts. Heavy equipment, in- 
cluding 30 T-55 tanks, has been pouring in 
from the Soviet bloc. The combined forces 
of Nicaragua and Cuba soon will dwarf any 
army south of the Rio Grande and drive a 
Soviet strategic wedge between North and 
South America. 

Little Costa Rica, once a model democra- 
cy, has been destablilized and intimidated 
by the Nicaraguan buildup and internal sub- 
version. The territory of Honduras is being 
used with impunity to funnel arms from 
Nicaragua to the Communist guerrilla army 
in El Salvador. An active terrorism cam- 
paign is under way in Guatemala, drawing 
the usual counter-terror from the right with 
its predictable additional contributions to 
destablilization. 

In Panama, where domestic politics were 
thrown into disarray last summer by the air 
crash death of strongman Omar Torrijos, 
Castro’s guerrillas are operating in the 
bush. The big prize, if they succeed, will be 
the Panama Canal. 

The biggest current military and propa- 
ganda effort, of course, centers on El Salva- 
dor. The fighting is in the hands of the 
Cuban- and Soviet-supported Farabundo 
Marti Liberation Front (FMLN). The propa- 
ganda is being orchestrated by something 
called the Democratic Revoluntionary 
Front (FDR), which has been given the un- 
divided attention lately of communist prop- 
aganda outposts throughout the world, in- 
cluding some of the groups in this country 
that once helped break down U.S. resistance 
to the Soviet conquest of Southeast Asia. 
The techniques—marches, demonstrations 
and blown-up photographs of maimed 
bodies (all of them naturally victims of the 
other side)—are the same ones propagan- 
dists have used for decades. Their effective- 
ness was demonstrated a few weeks ago 
when some brainwashed reporters and Con- 
gressmen came very close to publicly insult- 
ing the visiting Napoleon Duarte, Salvador’s 
populist president, because of the sins the 
FDR has alleged against him. 

But the Salvadoran government is proving 
harder to vanquish on the ground than in 
the North American press. We received a 
clue to why last week when four Salvadoran 
union leaders, including the secretary gener- 
al of the equivalent to the AFL-CIO, and 
the head of the campesino or peasants 
union, visited New York. All are under daily 
threat of death and in fact have all succeed- 
ed men who were murdered. They were 
traveling under the auspices of the AFL- 
CIO but at the expense of their own unions. 

Their message: The war in El Salvador did 
not result from an indigenous worker and 
peasant uprising, as Communist propaganda 
insists. “The war involves 10 percent of the 
people, with 90 percent in the middle,” de- 
clared Jose Luis Grande Preza, the labor 
federation leader. It is true that the Salva- 
doran army has committed brutalities and 
the group would like U.S. military aid to be 
accompanied by greater U.S. efforts to train 
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Salvadoran troops in combating guerrillas, 
so as to avoid civilian casualties. But the 
five had no doubt that the origin of the kill- 
ing was the campaign of destruction and 
terror conducted by the FMLN. The FMLN 
and FDR, so romantic sounding to the cock- 
tail liberals of Washington are not loved by 
the trabajadores (workers) and campesinos 
of El Salvador who must brave their bombs 
and bullets each day. “They have the guns 
but they don't have the people," says the 
country director in El Salvador for the 
AFL-CIO's American Institute for Free 
Labor Development, which attempts to en- 
courage formation of free labor unions. 

There is a bitter irony in all this. the 
American government is not taking a more 
forceful role in Central America in part be- 
cause so many Americans have been con- 
vinced that this would be making war on 
the common man. But representatives of 
the common man are pleading for help in 
driving out what they know full well is a 
foreign-backed army that will enslave them 
if it wins. As we said at the outset, the 
Reagan administration has an obligation to 
all Americans, North, Central and South, to 
not be so easily deflected. What's happening 
in Central America is by now so obvious 
that only knaves or fools can pretend not to 
understand it.e 


DEMOCRACY AND ADULT 
SUFFRAGE IN SRI LANKA 


HON. STEPHEN J. SOLARZ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 26, 1981 


@ Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, this 
year marks the 50th anniversary of 
the establishment of universal adult 
suffrage in Sri Lanka, an event that is 
being commemorated throughout that 
country today. 

In their 50 years, the people of Sri 
Lanka have exercised their right of 
suffrage with energy, maturity, and a 
high level of public participation. 
Since its independence in 1948, Sri 
Lanka has adhered to democratic prin- 
ciples with & constancy and determina- 
tion that is rare in Asia or in the de- 
veloping world. Power has changed 
hands peacefully following several na- 
tional elections, which attests to the 
breadth and depth of the conviction in 
Sri Lanka that sovereignty resides in 
the people as à whole. 

Sri Lanka impressive record has 
earned the admiration and respect of 
the American people. With our history 
of democracy we have a special appre- 
ciation of the significance of this 
achievement, and we join the people 
of Sri Lanka in celebrating the com- 
mitment to the democratic process 
that this anniversary represents.e 
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EXHIBITION "ITALY: A 
COUNTRY SHAPED BY MAN" 


HON. LAWRENCE J. DeNARDIS 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 26, 1981 


e Mr. DENARDIS. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, October 21, 1981, the ex- 
hibition “Italy: A Country Shaped by 
Man" opened in the main lobby of the 
Hubert H. Humphrey Building, in 
Washington, D.C. 

The program, sponsored by the Ag- 
nelli Foundation, aims to improve and 
nuture cultural relations with Ameri- 
can countries * * * and, most especial- 
ly, with Americans of Italian ancestry. 
It wil also add immeasurably to the 
understanding of Italy and its culture 
of today and yesterday. 

Contemporary Italy knows that 
Italo-Americans number in the mil- 
lions * * * be they first, second, or 
third generation of Italian descent. It 
is important that we understand Italy 
of today * * * culturally, politically, 
and economically. The exhibition has 
been created with that goal. 

I urge all Members to attend this 
program while it is in Washington so 
we all can learn more about Italy * * * 
and strengthen the important ties 
that bind our two countries.e 


WORLD POPULATION 
EXPLOSION 


HON. JOEL PRITCHARD 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 26, 1981 


@ Mr. PRITCHARD. Mr. Speaker, the 
world population explosion remains 
one of the most serious problems 
which confront us today. The Presi- 
dent’s request for a substantial budget 
increase in funding for world popula- 
tion control indicates his understand- 
ing of the problem, and his concern 
that population pressure is a major 
cause of international instability. 

The Olympian newspaper recently 
published an excellent editorial on 
this subject, and I would like to insert 
this article in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for the benefit of my col- 
leagues. 

POPULATION BOMB STILL TICKING AWAY 

One of the places where the Reagan ad- 
ministration has proposed increasing rather 
than decreasing spending is the commit- 
ment toward world population control. 
Reagan has called for a 33 percent increase 
in the budget from $190 million to $253.4 
million. 

This is in line with Secretary of State Al- 
exander Haig’s warning that overpopulation 
threatens to cancel out development gains 
in the impoverished nations of the world. 

Population problems overseas, however, 
have few domestic constituencies, and as 
budget-cutting grows more intense, there 
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will be a tendency to slash money for the 
program. 

Numerous “developing” nations, including 
Mexico, Thailand, Indonesia, Colombia and 
Costa Rica, have begun to experience signif- 
icant declines in their fertility rates as 
family planning services becomes more 
available. 

The U.S. government’s (our) concern 
about population growth is based on both 
our traditional respect for human dignity 
and our self-serving interest in the economic 
and social development and political stabili- 
ty of the undeveloped nations. 

Rapid population growth is a major obsta- 
cle to social and economic progress in much 
of the world. Ninety percent of the popula- 
tion growth between now and the end of the 
century will occur in the nations least able 
to support it. Along with the population 
growth comes food scarcities, malnutrition, 
depletion of natural resources and degrada- 
tion of the productive environment, unem- 
ployment and underemployment, urban 
crowding and severe housing shortages and 
the diversion of resources from capital for- 
mation to support the growing population. 

The statement that “population growth is 
the time bomb that can destroy the world” 
is hardly an exaggeration. 

There is great danger that the funds for 
world population control will get mixed up 
in the current debate over the abortion 
issue. While this is one aspect of family 
planning, it is only one aspect. During the 
past decade and a half, the U.S. government 
has committed more than $2 billion to do- 
mestic and international family planning. 
Both opponents and advocates of legal abor- 
tion have voted in Congress for these ex- 
penditures. 

We should do all we can to avoid the pros- 
pect of vast numbers of people facing severe 
famine, misery and slow death. 

The funds for population control have 
had strong bipartisan support. This should 
continue.e 


FACTS ON EXECUTIVE PAY: THE 
SERIOUS CONSEQUENCES OF 
CONTINUING THE PAY FREEZE 


HON. FRANK R. WOLF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 26, 1981 


e Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, in an 
effort to elevate congressional think- 
ing and concern with regard to the 
pay cap, I would like to include a fact- 
sheet at this point in the RECORD 
which highlights some of my many 
concerns over the implications of the 
pay cap on Federal executives. 

EXECUTIVE Pay: THE SERIOUS CONSEQUENCES 

OF THE CONTINUING 

1. Since 1977, senior officials in the execu- 
tive branch have received only a 5.5 percent 
salary increase. During that period, the CPI 
has risen over 54 percent, with the result 
that the purchasing power of the senior ex- 
exui has declined approximately 32 per- 
cent. 

2. During this same period, federal retire- 
ment annuities have increased 42 percent, 
private sector pay 36 percent, and private 
sector executive salaries 49 percent. 

3. Largely for the above reasons, 67 per- 
cent of the career employees at the pay ceil- 
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ing who were eligible to retire in 1980 did so 
(more than three times the retirement rate 
for that group in 1978). 

4. The likelihood of losing highly qualified 
personnel in technological fields such as en- 
gineering, science, and medicine is even 
greater. For example, last year NASA lost 
more than two-thirds of its executives eligi- 
ble to retire. 

5. A recent survey by the Merit Systems 
Protection Board revealed that 46 percent 
of the Senior Executive Service plan to 
leave government within the next 2 years. 
As syndicated columnist Haynes Johnson 
has written, “the glue that keeps the gov- 
ernment together may be coming unstuck.” 
The average length of executive experience 
in the SES has dropped at least by 50 per- 
cent. 

6. For appointive and noncareer SES posi- 
tions, it is difficult to recruit qualified per- 
sons from the private sector, and to retain 
those who come for meaningful periods of 
service. 

7. Because there is a ceiling on executive 
pay and because the salaries of General 
Schedule employees increase each year, 
there are presently over 48,000 employees 
functioning at eight different levels of re- 
sponsibility that receive the same salary 
($50,112). This contravenes every concept of 
sensible pay administration. 

8. Many middle-managers and executives 
are reluctant to accept “promotions” when 
there is no additional salary. This is espe- 
cially true when geographic moves are in- 
volved, creating serious problems for agen- 
cies with large field organizations. 

9. The complete removal of the pay cap, 
allowing for & 22.4 percent pay raise for 
senior executives, is actually pay effective 
because of the cost of supporting a retired 
government executive in addition to paying 
for his replacement cost, a person kept from 
retiring by giving him a pay raise will save 
the government money. 

10. The cost of the pay raise for senior ex- 
ecutives will come from present appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1982. It will be absorbed 
by each department at no added cost to the 
government and taxpayer. 

11. Because senior executives are in the 
highest tax bracket, the $280 million cost of 
lifting the pay cap entirely would, in actual- 
ity, amount to a fraction of this cost be- 
cause of the money withheld in taxes.e 


HOUSE PAGES VICTORIOUS 
HON. RAY KOGOVSEK 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 26, 1981 


e Mr. KOGOVSEK. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to offer my congratulations 
to the House Pages on a job well done. 
Last Saturday in true bipartisan spirit, 
the House Pages engaged in a game of 
football with their Senate counter- 
parts. This grudge match initiated by 
the Senate Pages started as a battle 
between the offensive and defensive 
lines. The House offensive attack was 
led by a crushing running attack and 
supported by an acrobatic aerial 
attack. The Senate was held to small 
gains on the ground and completely 
shutdown in the air by the House, 
which claimed 5 interceptions on the 
day. After a slow start, the House of- 
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fense gained yardage and was able to 
score. In the final moments of the 
game, the House was able to score 
again and make the final score 14 to 
0.8 


IMPACT OF CUTS ON VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 


HON. RON de LUGO 


OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 26, 1981 


e Mr. n: LUGO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to com- 
mend Senator LoWELL WEICKER who 
recently chaired a hearing of the 
Senate Energy and Natural Resources 
Committee which focused attention on 
the severe impact of the Federal 
budget and tax cuts on the U.S. Virgin 
Islands. The specific purpose of the 
meeting was to consider S. 1674, the 
bill introduced by the Senator from 
Connecticut, that would amend the 
Revised Organic Act of the Virgin Is- 
lands to comply with the changes that 
wil be made if the people of the 
Virgin Islands adopt our proposed 
Constitution, It would also authorize 
appropriations for budget and tax cut 
losses we have incurred and in so 
doing, will restore to the Congress the 
flexibility it must have to fulfill its 
constitutionally mandated responsibil- 
ity for the territories. 

Senator WEICKER emphasized this 
point very clearly in that hearing, and 
the testimony of the Department of 
Interior officials underscored his point 
on the urgency in securing to the Con- 
gress that critical flexibility. While 
the Department of the Interior was 
not able to define the impact of the 
recent budget and tax cuts on the ter- 
ritories, each territorial witness testi- 
fying before Senator WEICKER spelled 
out in dollars the severe economic 
damage that will ensue. 

I would like to thank Senator 
WEICKER for focusing attention on the 
difficult economic situation in the 
Virgin Islands and the other territo- 
ries of the United States. As he said to 
several representatives from the ad- 
ministration: “We're talking about 
human lives here." 

Mr. Speaker, as that hearing 
brought out, while the territories are 
willing to accept their fair share of the 
burden entailed in the new national 
economic program, it is unfair to make 
a blanket extension of that program to 
the territories without assessing the 
potential and unique impact on the 
territories, and without correlating 
the program to any definable territori- 
al policy. 

Senator WEICKER echoed these senti- 
ments when he said: 

No consideration has been given to the 
effect of the budget and tax program on the 
territories . . . The federal government 
bears a special responsibility for the eco- 
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nomic well-being of the territories (and) 
these responsibilities are not being met 
(nor) do I detect any recognition of them. 


I would also like to express my ap- 
preciation at this time to Senator 
JAMES A. McCLumE, the chairman of 
the Senate Energy and Natural Re- 
sources Committee, who has also 
voiced his concern on the floor of the 
Senate and in communications with 
the administration on the potential 
impact of the new national economic 
program on the territories. 

I hope that their concern and the 
concern of many in both branches in 
Congress, on both sides of the aisles, 
will bring the administration to look 
into the plight of the territories—for 
they are valuable resources of the 
Onion States that must be protect- 
ed.e 


HOUSE SHOULD RETAIN CUR- 
RENT OUTSIDE EARNED 
INCOME LIMITATIONS 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 26, 1981 


e Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, 
House rule 47 limits outside earned 
income for House Members to 15 per- 
cent of their congressional salary, and 
limits the amount from any single 
honorarium to $1,000 per speech, ap- 
pearance, or article. The rule was 
added in 1977, along with several 
other ethical reforms, when we signifi- 
cantly tightened up the generally inef- 
fective codes of conduct and financial 
disclosure rules adopted in 1968. The 
tightening up of congressional ethics 
followed à storm of public outcry in 
1976 over congressional misconduct 
and scandals, such as the South 
Korean influence buying and the 
Wayne Hays affair. The reforms were 
the product of extensive work by the 
Obey Commission and three House 
committees, and the outside earned 
income limitations was accepted by an 
overwhelming vote of 344 to 79. House 
Resolution 251 would significantly lib- 
eralize House rule 47 by raising 
through 1983 the limit on outside 
earnings from 15 percent to 40 percent 
of the congressional salary. I oppose 
this change. 

1. STRICT LIMITATIONS WERE ADOPTED FOR 

THREE MAIN REASONS 

We adopted the outside earned 
income limitation for three very good 
reasons: 

First, it minimizes the possibilities 
for conflicts of interest. Certainly the 
integrity of the legislative process is 
called into question when, for exam- 
ple, a committee chairman accepts 
thousands of dollars from groups with 
special interest in legislation before 
his committee, or when a Member 
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makes his services available for large 
legal or professional fees. 

Second, it avoids time being taken 
away from congressional work. Being a 
Representative should be a full-time 
job. But that certainly was called into 
question when Members spent sub- 
stantial time earning several times 
their congressional salary in outside 
work, as happened before House rule 
47 went into effect. 

Third, it avoids the appearance of 
cashing in on the congressional posi- 
tion. Receiving thousands of dollars in 
overpaid honoraria, in consulting fees 
for little work done, in salaries for 
adding one’s name to a law firm—all 
strike the American citizen as someone 
trying to exploit his current status for 
financial gain. 

On the basis of these arguments, we 
adopted the outside earned income 
limitations by a more than 4 to 1 
margin. These reasons also, by the 
way, explain why we did not apply the 
rule also to unearned income. Two of 
these problems generally do not arise 
in typical cases of investment income: 
When a Member is simply receiving 
money from previous investments no 
exploitation of congressional stature is 
involved, nor is significant time taken 
away from congressional duties. So we 
applied the rule only to earned income 
where there is much more possibility 
for abuse. 

2. PUBLIC DISCLOSURE IS NOT ENOUGH 

We passed these rules to specifically 
limit certain outside earnings because 
we felt that mere public disclosure of 
the actions would not suffice. It will 
not do to tell a voter that if he thinks 
that a Congressman is engaged in im- 
proper outside earning activities, he 
should vote him out of office. In 434 
of 435 possible cases, the voter simply 
cannot do that. Each American is af- 
fected by the actions of all Members 
of Congress, yet he can vote disapprov- 
al of only his own Representative’s ac- 
tions. It is little consolation to him to 
have only public disclosure that, for 
example, an influential committee 
chairman has accepted $25,000 in 
honoraria from groups with special in- 
terest in legislation before his commit- 
tee. We need to assure each American 
that there are at least some minimal 
sorts of safeguards on the books trying 
to ensure that each committee chair- 
man, each influential party leader, 
each Member of Congress making im- 
portant decisions that affect him 
dearly, is not engaged in such abuses. 

3. BASIC REASONS FOR LIMITATIONS HAVE NOT 

CHANGED 

No one would maintain that this one 
rule is the cornerstone of all congres- 
sional ethics, the panacea for all con- 
gressional misconduct and impropri- 
ety. However, it is a significant and 
meaningful provision. As Speaker 
O’NEILL said during the 1977 floor 
debate, this limitation is “the heart 
and soul of the entire package.” More- 
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over, the outside earnings limitations 
have been thought important enough 
to be applied to high-level officials of 
the executive and judicial branches. 

House rule 47 is one step toward 
trying to insure that Members of Con- 
gress are in fact here working for the 
good of the American public, rather 
than for their own personal gain or for 
the good of high-paying special inter- 
ests. I submit that whatever we can do 
to promote that ideal is worth pursu- 
ing. 

House Resolution 251 would signifi- 
cantly weaken our ethical reforms of 
1977. But as far as I can tell, the origi- 
nal reasons for adopting these limita- 
tions are just as valid today as they 
were 4 years ago: 

I do not believe that in the past 4 
years there has been any evidence 
showing a significant lessening of the 
possibility of abuse from outside earn- 
ings in terms of conflicts of interest, 
taking time away from congressional 
work, or cashing in on the congression- 
al position. 

I do not believe that in the past 4 
years this rule has led numerous com- 
petent Members to leave Congress, 
only to have them replaced with less 
competent individuals. On the con- 
trary, I can detect no recent deteriora- 
tion in the caliber of Members of Con- 


gress. 

I do not believe that in the past 4 
years there has been a significant 
change in the number of Members 
who would be affected by House rule 
47. Estimates were that roughly 1 
Member in 6 exceeded the limits 
before they went into effect, and a 
similar proportion of Members is ap- 
proaching our current 15 percent 
limit. Then, as now, this rule affects 
primarily only a handful of Members 
of Congress. 

I do not believe that in the past 4 
years the American public has 
changed its thinking to now believe 
that House Members have less need of 
ethical reform than before. If any- 
thing, I would imagine that incidents 
of misconduct, from ABSCAM to pay- 
roll kickbacks, would make the Ameri- 
can public think that there should be 
tougher restrictions on congressional 
conduct. 

4. THE LIMITATIONS ARE AN ETHICAL, NOT A 

FINANCIAL MATTER 


One major change over the past 4 
years that proponents of H.R. 251 
point to—which I think is correct—is 
the change in the buying power of 


congressional salaries. Salaries of 
Members have not nearly kept up with 
inflation. However, that is a totally fi- 
nancial matter that should be ad- 
dressed by reviewing the process of 
pay increases for Members. It is not an 
ethical matter affecting our ethical 
codes. What House rule 47 involves is 
an ethical standard, and the ethical 
reasons for its adoption are just as 
valid today as when it was first adopt- 
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ed, if not stronger. Congressional pay 
problems should be resolved by alter- 
ing congressional pay practices as ap- 
parently they have by provisions in 
the recently passed continuing resolu- 
tion. They should not be resolved by 
overturning ethical reforms. 

5. HOUSE SHOULD NOT BACKTRACK ON ETHICAL 

REFORM 

Despite the mixed record of conduct 
by individual House Members in 
recent years, by almost any standard 
the House as an institution has made 
significant progress in its handling of 
congressional ethics. We have enacted 
tough new codes of conduct, set up a 
permanent ethics committee, punished 
far more Members for misconduct 
than ever before, and have given out 
tougher and more meaningful sanc- 
tions by overwhelming margins. It is 
not an overstatement to say that the 
past 10 to 15 years have marked the 
most significant period of institutional 
reform in the entire history of House 
ethics. 

Given our impressive record of im- 
provement, I would not like to see us 
take this first major step backtracking 
on ethical reform. In the past, the 
clear overall direction of our revisions 
in the House standards of official con- 
duct has been one of toughening them 
up. But House Resolution 251, which 
almost triples the amount of allowable 
outside earned income, would repre- 
sent the largest step backward that 
the House has ever taken to overturn 
one of its previously enacted ethical 
reforms. All Members voting for it 
should be aware of the unprecedented 
nature of their actions. 

6. HOUSE SHOULD NOT SHOW EXCESSIVE 
CONCERN FOR MEMBERS’ PERSONAL INCOME 
Most of our tough new ethical re- 

forms enacted in recent years have 
been generally accepted by most Mem- 
bers. But House rule 47 has cut into 
Members’ personal income the most, 
and it is the one that has been fought 
the hardest: Members tried in 1978 to 
repeal it in the House even before it 
went into effect; Members have chal- 
lenged it in the courts; many Members 
have openly stated that they would 
try to find various ways to skirt its 
provisions; on the Senate side, Mem- 
bers first voted to postpone the 15-per- 
cent limitation and then recently re- 
pealed the only remaining annual 
earned income limitation; and today 
House Members are trying to change 
the rules in midsession, after having 
been elected to Congress last fall with 
the clear understanding that there 
was to be a 15-percent limitation ən 
outside earnings or honoraria. Such 
actions make many Americans think 
that the feeling on Capitol Hill is that 
ethical reform is fine, as long as it 
does not hurt Members’ pocketbooks. 
Moreover, we have recently cut back 
various Federal services and benefits 
for the average citizen to unprecedent- 
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ed degrees. Nonetheless, H.R. 251 rep- 
resents yet another attempt to provide 
additional financial benefits for Mem- 
bers. At a time of great sacrifice for 
American people, we should not tell 
them that the only sacrifice Members 
of Congress are willing to make is one 
of sacrificing ethical reform for per- 
sonal gain. 
CONCLUSION 

To sum up, we should start back- 
tracking from our strong past tradi- 
tion of institutional ethical reform 
only for extremely strong and convinc- 
ing reasons. The desire of a small per- 
centage of Members for more money is 
not one of them. The basic ethical rea- 
sons for the ethical standards em- 
bodied in House rule 47 are as strong 
as ever. I urge the defeat of H.R. 
251. @ 


THE DISINFORMATION 
PROGRAM DIRECTED AT MSHA 


HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 26, 1981 


e Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though the House is a jury in virtually 
all it does, we have no certain way of 
keeping the immaterial, irrelevant, or 
distorted from being put before us, as 
was the case in the debate on H.R. 
4560, the fiscal 1982 appropriations 
bill for the Departments of Labor, 
Health and Human Services, Educa- 
tion, and related agencies. 

For this reason, I want now to set 
straight the record on what was done 
last October 6 when an amendment 
was adopted to prohibit the Mine 
Safety and Health Administration 
from exercising its jurisdiction over 
the surface mining of stone, clay, col- 
loidal phosphate, sand or gravel, and 
over surface construction activities at 
coal and other mines for fiscal year 
1982. 

Several Members of the House spoke 
in support of this amendment. They 
made statements unsupported by fact, 
but they should not be held responsi- 
ble, nor do I consider their misstate- 
ment intentional or willful. 

The fault in the statements is at the 
source of the disinformation; that is, 
the organizations whose members 
would benefit from the amendment 
which was adopted. 

These groups are recognizable as the 
source because for the past 2% years 
we have been subjected to the same 
stream of misinformation and disinfor- 
mation concerning the Federal Mine 
Safety and Health Act and the activi- 
ties of the Mine Safety and Health Ad- 
ministration. The Subcommittee on 
Health and Safety heard their pecu- 
liar interpretation of the facts thor- 
oughly, and on September 9 and 10, 
1980, inserted in the Recorp articles 
addressing this misinformation. 
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Nevertheless, the stream continued 
to flow and the myths and misstate- 
ments spilled over into the debate of 
last October 6, which was curtailed 
due to limitations on time. This con- 
straint meant I was unable to respond 
fully then. But now I have some com- 
ments to direct to the more flagrant 
misrepresentations and distortions. 


DISTORTION NO. 1 


The surface mining of stone, clay 
colloidal phosphate, sand, and gravel 
was made subject to the Mine Safety 
and Health Act only by the 1977 law. 

This is correct, as far as it goes, but 
false in that it suggested this type of 
mining was subject to OSHA prior 
thereto. These activities were subject 
to the Federal Metal and Non-Metallic 
Mine Safety Act of 1966, which was 
under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Interior; coal mining was 
under the Federal Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Act of 1969. The 1977 
amendments transferred the jurisdic- 
tion to the Department of Labor and 
joined in one Federal act jurisdiction 
for all mine safety and health. The 
Federal Metal and Non-Metallic Mine 
Safety Act of 1966 was repealed. But 
at no time were the types of mining 
singled out by the amendment under 
OSHA jurisdiction. 


DISTORTION NO, 2 


Following passage of the 1977 law, 
“sophisticated regulations designed 
for large and highly technical oper- 
ations” were imposed on small busi- 
nesses. 


This is not true, except for the rules 
with respect to the training of miners. 
The regulations which MSHA imple- 
mented with respect to metal and non- 
metallic mining activities were promul- 
gated pursuant to the 1966 law. But in 
view of the fact that the 1966 law was 
something of a toothless tiger, it was 
easy for the affected mine operators 
to disregard these regulations with im- 
punity. 


DISTORTION NO. 3 


The specific industries; for example 
surface stone, sand and gravel, clay, 
and colloidal phosphate are “not haz- 
ardous industries." 

The basic data clearly contradict 
this, for example, for 1979, of a total 
of 106 fatalities in surface coal, metal, 
stone, and sand and gravel mines, 38 
occurred in stone mines and 25 in sand 
and gravel mines. For 1980, of 103 fa- 
talities in these various categories, 42 
occurred in stone mines and 15 in sand 
and gravel mines. These specific types 
of mining operations are clearly more 
hazardous than surface coal or surface 
metal mines, based on the fatality inci- 
dent rate per 200,000 employee hours 
worked. The following is a list of fa- 
talities in sand and gravel, surface 
stone, and clay mines from January 4, 
1980, to September 22, 1981. 


July 7 (died 
July 17). 


October 26, 1981 


Place (city, state) 
Boswell, Pa. 


Marquette, Kans. 
New London, Wisc. 


-.. Tyrone Forge, Pa. 

-.. Niles, Calif. 

.. Streetman, Tex. 
. Morgan City, La. 


San Juan  Capistrano, 
Calif. 

Sylacauga, Ala. 

Holly Hill, S.C. 

Kingston, N.Y. 


Latrobe, Pa. 


.. Azusa, Calif. 

.. Duchesne, Utah. 

... Milford, N.H. 

... Mojave, Calif. 

.. Lowell, Fla. 

..ÓÀ San Angelo, Tex. 

.. Rockville, Va. 

... Falls City, Tex. 

.. Langely, S.C. 

... Granite Falls, Wash. 
.. Oxford Junction, Iowa. 


Hialeah, Fla, 
York, Pa. 

Wake Forest, N.C. 
Norton, Ohio. 


.., St. Catherine, Fla. 
.. Morrow, Ohio. 

.. Marble Falls, Tex. 
.. Dallas City, Ill. 

.. Delle, Utah. 

.. Barstow, Ill. 

... San Antonio, Tex. 

.. South Congree, S.C. 


Holly Hill, S.C. 
Holly Hill, S.C. 


Little Rock, Ark. 


.. Calera, Ala. 

». Liberty, Tenn. 
.... Campti, La. 

..,. Renton, Wash. 
.. Wells, Nev. 

».. Slatedale, Pa. 

^ Victorville, Calif. 
». Jackson, Wisc. 

. Bath, Pa. 


Victoria, Tex. 
Bridgman, Mich. 
Collierville, Tenn. 
West Winfield, Pa. 


».. Bedford, Ind. 

». Lewisburg, Ohio. 
.. Ragland, Ala. 

.. Fairborn, Ohio. 
.. Butler, Ky. 

.. Charlotte, N.C. 
.. Nashville, Tenn. 
.... Mitchell, Va. 

.. Jeffersonville, Ga. 


Knightdale, N.C. 


Blue Ridge, Va. 


.. Lecanto, Fla. 

.. Nazareth, Pa. 

.. Gantts Quarry, Ala. 
.. Jamestown, S.C. 

.. San Manuel, Ariz. 
.. Mobile, Ala. 

.. Billings, N.Y. 


Ragland, Ala. 
Trona, Calif. 


McIntyre, Ga. 
Wausau, Wisc. 
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Place (city, state) 


Bethel, Miss. 
.. Aberdeen, Miss. 
.. Lilesville, N.C. 
.. Great Bend, Kans. 
.. Irwindale, Calif. 
.. Hooksett, N.H. 
.. Ray's Community, Ala. 
.. Waco, Tex. 
Morehead, Ky. 


DISTORTION NO. 4 

If a road contractor negotiates with 
a farmer or rancher for the purchase 
of stone, sand, or gravel from a 
“borrow pit” on the property, the 
farmer and the contractor both 
become subject to the Mine Safety 
and Health Administration. The inter- 
agency agreement ‘“reclassifies as 
mining some operations which have 
traditionally been regarded as con- 
struction.” 

This is just not so. In fact, the inter- 
agency agreement of March 29, 1979, 
provides, 

That borrow pits are subject to OSHA ju- 
risdiction except those borrow pits located 
on mine property or related to mining. 

The interagency agreement, which I 
will discuss later, was not for the pur- 
pose of extending MSHA's jurisdic- 
tion, but rather to clearly set out the 
appropriate jurisdiction of both OSHA 
and MSHA, which had overlapped. 

DISTORTION NO. 5 

Surface stone, sand and gravel, clay, 
and colloidal phosphate are subject to 
the dual jurisdiction of OSHA and 
MSHA. 

If this implies duplicate jurisdiction, 
it is not so. Prior to the passage of the 
1977 act, there was certain confusion 
as to who had jurisdiction over ''mill- 
ing operations." In view of the fact 
that the Bureau of Mines and its suc- 
cessor, the Mining Enforcement and 
Safety. Administration, were in the De- 
partment of the Interior, and OSHA 
was in the Department of Labor, there 
was possible duplication of enforce- 
ment with respect to the milling oper- 
ations. The 1977 Amendments to the 
Federal Mine Safety and Health Act 
transferred jurisdiction over mine 
safety and health to the Department 
of Labor. It also directed the Secretary 
of Labor to make a determination as 
to the appropriate agency to assert ju- 
risdiction over “mineral milling". The 
interagency agreement of March 29, 
1979, was entered into pursuant to the 
statutory provision for the purpose of 
eliminating any possible duplication 
by both MSHA and OSHA. 

Accordingly, if a mine operator is 
currently subject to the jurisdiction of 
both OSHA and MSHA, it is because 
the interagency agreement has given 
OSHA jurisdiction over milling oper- 
ations. which prior to 1972 were sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Mining 
Enforcement and Safety Administra- 
tion. Needless to say, such a transfer 
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should be acceptable to any affected 
operator, since it did resolve the prior 
condition of an overlapping jurisdic- 
tion between two Federal agencies. Fi- 
nally, this statutory provision on re- 
solving the question of “milling” juris- 
diction was strongly urged and sup- 
ported by the various industries, who 
prior to 1977, were faced with possible 
overlapping jurisdiction with two Fed- 
eral agencies. 
DISTORTION NO. 6 

The Federal Mine Safety and Health 
Act does not provide for “compliance 
assistance”. 

While there is no specific reference 
to “compliance assistance” in the stat- 
ute, the fact is that the Mine Safety 
and Health Administration instituted 
a Compliance Assistance Visit (CAV) 
program in 1979. The following figures 
indicate its use to date: 


COMPLIANCE ASSISTANCE VISITS 


Fiscal year 
1980 1981: 


645 


658 
. 1123. 1180 


2,394 


DISTORTION NO. 7 

A Xerox machine operator or key- 
punch operator must undergo 24 
hours of training. 

This is just not so. It seems that the 
myth of a similar required training 
program for soft drink vendors, which 
circulated in 1979, has died, to be born 
again as the myth of the training of a 
Xerox operator or keypunch operator. 
There are no requirements that such 
person must receive 24 hours of train- 
ing. 

It is rather ironic that this misstate- 
ment is now so freely disseminated in 
view of the fact that the specific 
mining operations, surface stone, clay, 
sand and gravel, and colloidal phos- 
phate, have for the last two fiscal 
years not been subject to the training 
standard, because of riders attached to 
the annual appropriations bills. 

DISTORTION NO. 8 

The Subcommittee on Health and 
Safety, which has jurisdiction over the 
Federal Mine Safety and Health Act, 
has been nonresponsive to industry’s 
complaints. 

The subcommittee conducted 23 
days of oversight hearings in the 96th 
Congress. Initially, the hearings were 
convened because of the concerns of 
the stone and sand and gravel mining 
industries with the MSHA training 
regulations. As the hearings prog- 
ressed, witnesses representing various 
types of mining operations in addition 
to stone and sand and gravel, testified 
before the subcommittee. The Mine 
Safety and Health Administration re- 
sponded to their criticisms and sugges- 
tions by: First, clarifying the intent of 
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the training requirements; second, 
providing compliance assistance visits; 
third, initiating a review of the cita- 
tion and assessment procedure; fourth, 
promulgating standards for independ- 
ent contractors on July 1, 1980; and 
fifth, initiating a review of all stand- 
ards applicable to noncoal operations. 

Furthermore, on February 25, 1981, 
the National Sand and Gravel Associa- 
tion directed a letter to me requesting 
that the subcommittee favorably 
report H.R. 1603 or ‘‘some other bill 
that will rectify these problems.” H.R. 
1603 contained similar but not identi- 
cal provisions to the amendment 
adopted to the Labor-HHS appropria- 
tion bill. It would have excluded, 

Any surface sand or gravel mine, any 
stone mine, or any clay mine; or any struc- 
ture, facility, private way, or road construct- 
ed on the surface of any area of land 
(during the period of such construction), if 
the employees carrying out such construc- 
tion do not engage in any handling or proc- 
wees minerals extracted from such area 
o! land, 


On March 5, 1981, I responded to 
the National Sand and Gravel Associa- 
tion and stated, 


In the 96th Congress, the subcommittee 
did conduct extensive oversight hearings on 
the Federal Mine Safety and Health Act of 
1977. During the hearings there were cer- 
tain criticisms and concerns expressed about 
the act. However, I do not believe a compel- 
ling case was made to exclude specific types 
of mining activities from the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Mine Safety and Health Act of 
1977. 

You refer to, “some other bill that will 
rectify these problems.” The subcommittee 
is certainly interested in learning of your 
thoughts in this regard. 


To date, I have heard nothing fur- 
ther from this organization with re- 
spect to its “other bill.” 

Furthermore, there are no bills 
which have been referred to the Sub- 
committee on Health and Safety with 
respect to stone, sand and gravel, clay 
and colloidal .phosphate mining, other 
than H.R. 1603 and its companion 
bills, which would exclude such oper- 
ations from the jurisdiction of MSHA. 

Finally, as a matter of interest, the 
current MSHA administration opposes 
the exclusionary amendment that was 
adopted by the House. The adminis- 
tration’s report to the Senate Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on Labor, 
Health and Human Services, Educa- 
tion and Related Agencies, provides in 
pertinent part: 

MSHA also strongly recommends recon- 
sideration of the amendment prohibiting 
MSHA from expending funds to enforce 
safety and health standards at surface sand 
and gravel and stone mines. First of all, seri- 
ous legal questions are raised as to whether 
OSHA has the authority to inspect sand 
and gravel and surface stone mining oper- 
ations. Section 4(B)(1) of the OSH Act pro- 
vides that OSHA does not apply to oper- 
ations over which other Federal agencies ex- 
ercise statutory authority to prescribe or en- 
force safety and health standards. The pro- 
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visions of the Mine Act and MSHA's stand- 
ards and regulations applicable to these op- 
erations are neither repealed nor amended 
by the Senate action. Only the expenditure 
of funds to enforce them is temporarily pro- 
hibited. Under these circumstances, it is un- 
clear whether section 4(BX1) would pre- 
clude OSHA from exercising its authority 
with regard to the affected operations. Be- 
cause of this uncertainty, OSHA's authority 
to inspect these operations will likely be 
challenged ín courts. This could leave the 
miners at the affected operations without 
any health and safety protection pending 
the outcome of litigation. 

From a practical standpoint, exemption of 
these operations does not logically follow. 
Like surface coal and other surface metal 
and nonmetallic mining, sand and gravel 
and stone operations use traditional mining 
methods and equipment. The materials ex- 
tracted at those operations have historically 
been considered minerals. They have been 
covered by Federal mine safety legislation 
since 1966 when the Federal Metal and Non- 
metallic Mine Safety Act become law. Prior 
to 1966, a study was conducted by the De- 
partment of the Interior, at the request of 
Congress, to determine which industries 
should be covered by a Federal mine safety 
law. That study specifically indicated that 
sand and gravel and stone should be cov- 
ered, along with other metal and nonmetal 
mining operations. Moreover, MSHA statis- 
tics show that sand and gravel and surface 
stone mining operations are more hazardous 
than surface bituminous coal mining oper- 
ations. For example, in 1978, there were 17 
fatals at surface bituminous coal mines, re- 
sulting in a rate of .3; 25 fatals at sand and 
gravel mines, with a rate of .08; and 46 
fatals at surface stone and mills, with a rate 
of .06. In addition, in each year since 1974, 
the sand and gravel and stone mines have 
&ccounted for approximately one-half the 
fatals in the metal and nonmetal mining in- 
dustry, The relevant statistics for 1979 and 
1980 are as follows: 


Incidence rates per 


No. of injuries 
— — — ——— 200,000 employee- 
hours worked 


BRERR 


RRRSB 


office workers. 

a NFDL—nonfatal days lost injuries and incidence rates. 

Finally, the administration is deeply con- 
cerned about the precedent being set by at- 
tempting to formulate mine safety and 
health legislation through the appropria- 
tion process. Currently, there are legislative 
proposals before Congress to substantively 
amend the Mine Act. The administration 
has been closely monitoring these activities. 
This administration will continue to have as 
its paramount concern, the protection of 
the safety and health of the Nation’s 
miners. However, we believe that any 
changes to the Mine Act should encompass 
the concerns expressed by all segments of 
the mining industry, rather than the 
“patchwork” attempt of prohibiting the ex- 
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penditure of funds in an appropriation 
rider. 


All of this is what would have gone 
to the jury in the interest of a good 
and true verdict on mine safety had 
time allowed. 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 
4, 1977, calls for establishment of a 
system for a computerized schedule of 
all meetings and hearings of Senate 
committees, subcommittees, joint com- 
mittees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate 
Daily Digest—designated by the Rules 
Committee—of the time, place, and 
purpose of the meetings, when sched- 
uled, and any cancellations or changes 
in the meetings as they occur. 

As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information 
for printing in the Extensions of Re- 
marks section of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD on Monday and Wednesday of 
each week. 

Any changes in committee schedul- 
ing wil be indicated by placement of 
an asterisk to the left of the name of 
the unit conducting such meetings. 

Meetings scheduled for Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 27, 1981, may be found in the 
Daily Digest of today's RECORD. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


OCTOBER 28 


9:00 a.m. 
Joint Economic 
Monetary and Fiscal Policy Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on Government com- 
petition with small business. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To continue hearings on 8. 1686, 8. 1703, 
S. 1720, and S. 1721, bills promoting 
competition among certain financial 
institutions, expanding their range of 
services, and protecting the depositors 
and creditors of such institutions. 
5302 Dirksen Building 
Foreign Relations 
International Economic Policy Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on international in- 
vestment policy. 
4221 Dirksen Building 


*Labor and Human Resources 
Business meeting, to consider the nomi- 
nation of C. Everett Koop, of Pennsyl- 
vania, to be Medical Director in the 
Regular Corps of the Public Health 
Service, and to be Surgeon General of 

the Public Health Service. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


Select on Intelligence 
Collection and Foreign Operations Sub- 
committee 
To hold a closed briefing on intelligence 


matters. 
Room S-407, Capitol 
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10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 

Business meeting, to mark up H.R. 4169, 
appropriating funds for fiscal year 
1982 for the Departments of Com- 
merce, Justice, and State, the Judici- 
ary, and related agencies, and to con- 
tinue markup of proposed legislation 
appropriating funds for fiscal year 

1982 for foreign assistance programs. 
1114 Dirksen Building 


Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting to consider pending 
calendar business. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
*Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 864, to require 
each Federal agency to submit an 
annual report to the President on the 
adequacy of its internal accounting 
and administrative control systems. 
357 Russell Building 
Governmental Affairs 
*Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions 
To resume hearings on alleged corrup- 
tion in the International Longshore- 
men's Association's influence and con- 
trol over the waterfront industry 
along the east and gulf coasts. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
*Juvenile Justice Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on activities 
of the Office of Justice Assistance, Re- 
search, and Statistics, Department of 
Justice, focusing on Federal assistance 
to State and local law enforcement, 
2228 Dirksen Building 


*Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
Business meeting, to consider S. 1182, 
improving the administration of the 
Longshoremen's and Harbor Workers' 
Compensation Act by removing certain 
inequities, reducing incentives for 
fraud and abuse, and assuring immedi- 
ate compensation benefits and compe- 
tent medical treatment for injured em- 
ployees. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
11:00 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
To hold hearings on administration rec- 
ommendations for a comprehensive 
soil and water resources conservation 
program to increase America’s food 
production capability. 
324 Russell Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Select on Ethics 
To hold a closed business meeting on 
pending committee business. 
6228 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 29 
9:30 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To continue hearings on S. 1686, S. 1703, 
S. 1720, and S. 1721, bills promoting 
competition among certain financial 
institutions, expanding their range of 
services, and protecting the depositors 
and creditors of such institutions. 
5302 Dirksen Building 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Business, Trade and Tourism Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on 8. 1256, to regulate 
interstate commerce by protecting the 
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rights of consumers, dealers, and end 
users. 
235 Russell Building 
Judiciary 
Courts Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the future income 
of individuals claiming bankruptcy. 
5110 Dirksen Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
Education Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on title III 
of the Higher Education Act (Public 
Law 96-374), relating to developing in- 
stitutions. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
Special on Aging 
To hold hearings on the Federal role in 
promoting greater opportunities for 
older workers 
6226 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Public Lands and Reserved Water Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on 8. 625, revising the 
boundary of Voyageurs National Park 
in the State of Minnesota. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


Environment and Public Works 
To hold hearings on 8. 1706, 8. 1709, and 
8. 1718, bills strengthening environ- 
mental protection laws. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the foreign policy 
and arms control implications of the 
President’s strategic weapons propos- 
als. 
4221 Dirksen Building 


Governmental Affairs 
To resume oversight hearings on the 
congressional budget process. 
3302 Dirksen Building 


*Governmental Affairs 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions 
To continue hearings on alleged corrup- 
tion in the International Longshore- 
men’s Association’s influence and con- 
trol over the waterfront industry 
along the east and gulf coasts. 
224 Russell Building 
Judiciary 
*Immigration and Refugee Policy Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on granting amnesty 
to certain illegal aliens. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
Joint Economic 
Economic Goals and Intergovernmental 
Policy Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on the effects of the 
administration’s defense spen pro- 
gram on the American economy. 
2247 Rayburn Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
*Energy Regulation Subcommittee and 
Water and Power Subcommittee 
To resume joint oversight hearings on 
hydroelectric development and related 
licensing p 


2:30 p.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Education Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the proposed Pell 
grant family contribution schedule, 
providing assistance to college stu- 
dents from low-income families. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


3110 Dirksen Building 
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OCTOBER 30 
9:00 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions 
To continue hearings on alleged corrup- 
tion in the International Longshore- 
man's Association influence and con- 
trol over the waterfront industry 
along the east and gulf coasts, and to 
review the Department of Labor's in- 
vestigation into the Teamsters’ Cen- 
tral States Pension Fund. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 


Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To continue hearings on S. 1686, S. 1703, 
S. 1720, and S. 1721, bills promoting 
competition among certain financial 
institutions, expanding their range of 
services, and protecting the depositors 
and creditors of such institutions. 
5302 Dirksen Building 
Commerce, Science, and 'Transportation 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
F. Keith Adkinson, of West Virginia, 
to be a Federal Trade Commissioner. 
235 Russell Building 
Finance 
Taxation and Debt Management Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on miscellaneous tax 


proposals. 
2221 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Water Resources Subcommittee 
Business meeting, to resume markup of 
S. 1692, providing for the operation, 
maintenance, and construction of 
deep-draft channels and national har- 
bors. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
10:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
* Consumer Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 33, disapproving the Feder- 
al Trade Commission Trade Regula- 
tion Rule relating to the sale of used 


motor vehicles. 
235 Russell Building 
Foreign Relations 


To hold hearings on the nomination of 
L. Ebersole Gaines, of Idaho, to be Ex- 
ecutive Vice President of the Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation 


(OPIC). 
4221 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 3 


9:30 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 

To hold hearings on the proposed pipe- 
line transporting natural gas from the 
Soviet Union’s Yamal gas fields to 
Western Europe, focusing on the role 

for U.S. export controls. 
5302 Dirksen Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
Investigations and General Oversight Sub- 
committee 
To hold oversight hearings on the activi- 
ties of the National Cancer Institute. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


10:00 a.m. 
Environmental and Public Works 
Business meeting, to consider proposed 
amendments to the Clean Air Act. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 4 
9:00 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Intergovernmental Affairs Subcommittee 
To resume oversight hearings on fiscal 
disparities within the Federal budget 
system. 
357 Russell Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
*Labor Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1541, proposed 
Retirement Income Incentives and Ad- 
ministrative Simplification Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


9:30 a.m. 
Finance 
Estate and Gift Taxation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1695, repealing 
the generation-skipping transfer tax, 
S. 649, amending current estate tax 
laws to ease the burden of inheritance 
taxes for the heirs of artists, and re- 
versing the decline in donations of art 
to nonprofit institutions; S. 851 and S. 
852, bills increasing the amount artists 
may deduct in taxes for their charita- 
ble contributions; and 8. 1733, provid- 
ing a procedure for determining the 
fair market value of certain assets for 
estate tax purposes, and providing for 
declaratory judgments relating to in- 
stallment payment of estate tax. 
2221 Dirksen Building 


*Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on Senate Joint 
Resolution 110, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 17, Senate Joint Resolution 18, 
and Senate Joint Resolution 19, meas- 
ures amending the Constitution to es- 
tablish legislative authority in the 
Congress and the States with respect 
to abortion. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


Judiciary 
Criminal Law Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 613, amending 
the Federal Criminal Code to revise 
the scope of, and penalties under the 
Hobbs Act, prohibiting interference by 
any group or person with commerce by 
threat or violence. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting to consider pending 
calendar business. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


Small Business 
Advocacy and the Future of Small Busi- 
ness Subcommittee 
To resume hearings to examine effects 
of government competition on small 
business. 
424 Russell Building 


NOVEMBER 5 


9:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings on S. 709, requiring a 
refund value for certain beverage con- 
tainers, and prohibiting the sale of 
metal beverage containers with de- 
tachable openings. 
235 Russell Building 
Governmental Affairs 
To resume hearings to examine the ac- 
quisition process of the Department of 
Defense. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
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9:30 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 

To hold oversight hearings on the VA's 
Department of Medicine and Surgery's 
implementation of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget's circular A-76, 
providing for the contracting out of 

certain government services. 
412 Russell Building 


10:00 a.m. 
*Energy and Natural Resources 

To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of title I, establishing 
wellhead prices for natural gas, of the 
Natura! Gas Policy Act (Public Law 

95-621). 
3110 Dirksen Building 


*Judiciary 

Constitution Subcommittee 

To resume hearings on Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 110, Senate Joint Resolution 17, 
Senate Joint Resolution 18, and 
Senate Joint Resolution 19, measures 
amending the Constitution to estab- 
lish legislative authority in the Con- 
gress and the State with respect to 
abortion. 

2228 Dirksen Building 


Judiciary 
Juvenile Justice Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to examine the impact 
of media on juveniles. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 6 


10:00 a.m. 
*Energy and National Resources 

To continue oversight hearings on the 
implementation of title I, establishing 
wellhead prices for natural gas, of the 
Natural Gas Policy Act (Public Law 

95-621). 
3110 Dirksen Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
Investigations and General Oversight Sub- 
committee 
To resume oversight hearings on the ac- 
tivities of the Natural Cancer Insti- 
tute. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Courts Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to examine the role of 
the State and Federal criminal justice 
system in controlling drunk driving. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 9 


9:30 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
International Finance Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on barriers 
to U.S. trade. 
5302 Dirksen Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1541, proposed 
Retirement Income Incentives and Ad- 
ministrative Simplification Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 10 


8:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy and Mineral Resources Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold oversight hearings on America's 
role in the world coal export market. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
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9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Surface Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation and effects of the Stag- 
gers Rail Act of 1980 (Public Law 96- 
448), reducing ICC regulations of the 
railroad industries and providing op- 
portunities for railroads to improve 
their financial viability. 
1318 Dirksen Building 
Finance 


Estate and Gift Taxation Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1695, repeal- 
ing the generation-skipping transfer 
tax, S. 649, amending current estate 
tax laws to ease the burden of inherit- 
ance taxes for the heirs of artists, and 
reversing the decline in donations of 
art to nonprofit institutions; S. 851 
and S. 852, bills increasing the amount 
artists may deduct in taxes for their 
charitable contributions; and S. 1733, 
providing a procedure for determining 
the fair market value of certain assets 
for estate tax purposes, and providing 
for declaratory judgments relating to 
installment payment of estate tax. 
2221 Dirksen Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
To resume hearings on S. 234, to encour- 
age the establishment of home health 
care programs and to provide expand- 
ed coverage of home health services 
under the medicare and medicaid pro- 
grams. 


10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
*Governmental Affairs 
Energy, Nuclear Proliferation, and Gov- 
ernment Processes Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1226, establish- 
ing the National Nuclear Property In- 
surance Corporation, and providing 
supplemental insurance coverage for 
certain cleanup costs following 
damage to nuclear powerplants. 
Room to be announced 


4232 Dirksen Building 


Judiciary 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 11 


10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 12 


9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on Senate Joint 
Resolution 110, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 17, Senate Joint Resolution 18, 
and Senate Joint Resolution 19, meas- 
ures amending the Constitution to es- 
tablish legislative authority in the 
Congress and the States with respect 
to abortion. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on 8. 1541, proposed 
Retirement Income Incentives and Ad- 
ministrative Simplification Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
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10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold hearings on Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 111, consenting to an extension 
and renewal of the interstate compact 
to conserve oil and gas. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


Judiciary 
Criminal Law Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 101 and S. 751, 
bills to eliminate or establish an alter- 
native to the exclusionary rule in Fed- 
eral Criminal proceedings. 
5110 Dirksen Building 
1:30 p.m. 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act, and to hold hearings on 8. 
1247, S. 1235, and S. 587, bills provid- 
ing for the exception of certain confi- 
dential information from discicsure re- 
quirements of the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 13 
9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Agency Administration Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 267, making 
the Federal tort claims procedure the 
exclusive remedy in medical malprac- 
tice actions resulting from federally 
authorized National Guard training 
activities. 
5110 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Courts Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 653, proposed 
Habeas Corpus Procedures Amend- 
ments Act. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
*Energy and Mineral Resources Subcom- 
mittee 
To resume oversight hearings on Ameri- 
ca's role in the world coal export 
market. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 16 
9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Courts Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1529, proposed 
National Court of Appeals Act. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
*Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on Senate Joint 
Resolution 110, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 17, Senate Joint Resolution 18, 
and Senate Joint Resolution 19, meas- 
ures amending the Constitution to es- 
tablish legislative authority in the 
Congress and the States with respect 
to abortion. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 17 
9:30 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 

To hold joint hearings with the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources on 
S. 1442, revising and updating Ameri- 

can food safety laws. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
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Labor and Human Resources 
To hold joint hearing with the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and For- 
estry on S. 1442, revising and updating 
American food safety laws 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business, 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 18 


9:30 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
To continue joint hearings with the 
Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources on S. 1442, revising and updat- 
ing American food safety laws. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
To continue joint hearings with the 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry on S. 1442, revising and 
updating American food safety laws. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
*Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on the ef- 
fects of the use of Agent Orange. 
412 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Juvenile Justice Subcommittee 
To resume hearings to examine the 
impact of media on juveniles, 
357 Russell Building 
Judiciary 
Security and Terrorism Subcommittee 
To resume hearings to discuss the reten- 
tion on destruction of certain Federal 
Government files. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 19 


9:30 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
To continue joint hearings with the 
Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources on S. 1442, revising and updat- 
ing American food safety laws. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
To continue joint hearings with the 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry on 8. 1442, revising and 
updating American food safety laws. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Criminal Law Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 186, authoriz- 
ing funds through fiscal year 1988 for 
the Department of Justice, to provide 
assistance to State and local govern- 
ments for the improvement of the 
States criminal justice system. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Immigration and Refugee Policy Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on S. 312, a private 
relief bill. 
357 Russell Building 
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NOVEMBER 23 


9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Immigration and Refugee Policy Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on certain preference 
requirements of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. 
5110 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Security and Terrorism Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to examine the pres- 
ence of Cuban intelligence operations 
within the United States. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 24 
9:00 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on State implementa- 
tion of Federal regulations, focusing 
on standards of the Resource, Conser- 
vation and Recovery Act. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Judiciary 
Security and Terrorism Subcommittee 
To continue hearings to examine the 
presence of Cuban intelligence oper- 
ations within the United States. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 25 
9:30 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
Business meeting, to mark up S. 349, 
providing for limited judicial review of 
the administrative action of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, and for reasona- 
ble fees to attorneys representing legal 
counsel for veterans. 
412 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Security and Terrorism Subcommittee 
To continue hearings to examine the 
presence of Cuban intelligence oper- 
ations within the United States. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


DECEMBER 1 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To resume oversight hearings to exam- 
ine affirmative action regulations of 
the Office of Federal Contract Com- 
pliance Programs, Department of 


Labor. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


DECEMBER 2 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 

To continue oversight hearings to exam- 
ine affirmative action regulations of 
the Office of Federal Contract Com- 
pliance Programs, Department of 

Labor. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


DECEMBER 4 
9:30 a.m. 
*Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To hold hearings on the use of Defense 
Production Act authorities to stimu- 
late domestic production of titanium. 
5302 Dirksen Building 
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JANUARY 13, 1982 
9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 

To hold hearings to discuss the imple- 
mentation of the Voting Rights Act of 
1965, and on proposed legislation to 
extend for an additional 10 years the 
automatic application of the preclear- 
ance provision, and to extend certain 
other provisions for an additional 7 

years. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


JANUARY 14, 1982 
9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To continue hearings to discuss the im- 
plementation of the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965, and on proposed legislation to 
extend for an additional 10 years the 
automatic application of the preclear- 
ance provision, and to extend certain 
other provisions for an additional 7 
years. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


JANUARY 20, 1982 


9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 

To resume hearings to discuss the imple- 
mentation of the Voting Rights Act of 
1965, and on proposed legislation to 
extend for an additional 10 years the 
automatic application of the preclear- 
ance provision, and to extend certain 
other provisions for an additional 7 

years. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


JANUARY 28, 1982 


9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 

To resume hearings to discuss the imple- 
mentation of the Voting Rights Act of 
1965, and on proposed legislation to 
extend for an additional 10 years the 
automatic application of the preclear- 
ance provision, and to extend certain 
other provisions for an additional 7 

years. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


FEBRUARY 4, 1982 


9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 

To resume hearings to discuss the imple- 
mentation of the Voting Rights Act of 
1965, and on proposed legislation to 
extend for an additional 10 years the 
automatic application of the preclear- 
ance provision, and to extend certain 
other provisions for an additional 7 

years. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


FEBRUARY 11, 1982 


9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To resume hearings to discuss the imple- 
mentation of the Voting Rights Act of 
1965, and on proposed legislation to 
extend for an additional 10 years the 
automatic application of the preclear- 
ance provision, and to extend certain 
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other provisions for an additional 7 other provisions for an additional 7 NOVEMBER 11 
Lg š years 9:30 a.m. 
2228 Dirksen Baliding 2228 Dirksen Building Labor and Human Resources 


FEBRUARY 18, 1982 Labor Subcommittee 
9:30 a.m. CANCELLATIONS To resume hearings on 8. 1541, proposed 
Judiciary Retirement Income Incentives and Ad- 
Constitution Subcommittee OCTOBER 28 ministrative Simplification Act. 
To resume hearings to discuss the imple- 9:30 a.m. 4232 Dirksen Building 
ipa gee of the Voting be: eer os a *Judiciary 
š o. osed n VEMB 
tib tor e Pona] pr gee the Immigration and Refugee Policy Subcom- NO ER 17 
automatic application of the preclear- mittee 9:30 a.m. 
ance provision, and to extend certain To hold hearings on granting amnesty Labor and Human Resources 
other provisions for an additional 7 to certain illegal aliens. Labor Subcommittee 


years. 2228 Dirksen Building To resume hearings on 8. 1541, proposed 
2228 Dirksen Building Retirement Income Incentives and Ad- 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

Rabbi Jacob Sodden, Van Cortlandt 
Jewish Center, the Bronx, N.Y., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


In these days of incredible challenge 
and change, may the eternal G-d light 
our path to the destiny He has in- 
scribed for our beloved country. 

May He ever remind us of the differ- 
ence between the sacred and the pro- 
fane—to cherish the good and oppose 
all that is evil. 

May He put low the arrogant and 
raise up the humble. 

May He make this America a beacon 
of hope and promise for all. 

May He bless us with leadership 
that does not yield to doubt nor de- 
spair and is ever mindful of the inher- 
ent greatness and capacities of Amer- 
ica. 

May He ever renew in all our hearts 
and souls the special sense of mission 
and purpose that is our heritage from 
our inspired forefathers. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of 
the following title, in which the con- 
currence of the House is requested: 

S. 1196. An act to amend the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 and the Arms Export 
Control Act to authorize appropriations for 
development and security assistance pro- 
grams for the fiscal year 1982, to authorize 
appropriations for the Peace Corps for the 
fiscal year 1982, and for other purposes. 


RABBI JACOB SODDEN 


(Mr. BINGHAM asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my privilege and pleasure to welcome 
to the House today Rabbi Jacob 
Sodden of Bronx, N.Y., who has just 
opened our session with a beautiful 
opening prayer. 

Rabbi Sodden is a distinguished New 
Yorker. He received a B.A. from 
Brooklyn College and an M.A. and a 
Ph. D. from New York University. 
Since 1947, he has been spiritual 


leader of Van Cortlandt Jewish 
Center. 

In addition he has been extremely 
active in our community, particularly 
in the field of transportation, having 
been chairman of the Transportation 
Committee of the community plan- 
ning board in our area for a number of 
years. 

He has taught sociology at C. W. 
Post, Saint Johns, and New York Uni- 
versity and currently at Touro College 
in Manhattan. 

He is the representative of the 
Bronx Borough President on the Per- 
manent Citizens Advisory Committee 
on the MTA, and is a member of the 
committee known as ORBIT, the 
Orange - Rockland - Bergen - Interstate 
Transportation Committee. He repre- 
sents Orange County, N.Y., on that 
committee. 

Among his many other activities, he 
is engaged in marriage counseling at 
Middletown, N.Y. 

Apart from these distinguished 
achievements and his outstanding role 
in the community, I am proud to call 
Rabbi Sodden my friend and counselor 
of many years. 


UNIDENTIFIED TAX INCREASES 
SHOULD BE EXPOSED 


(Mr. WRIGHT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, evi- 
dence continues to mount that the ad- 
ministration and the Republican lead- 
ership in the Senate are planning cer- 
tain unidentified tax increases. 

Budget Director Stockman elliptical- 
ly refers to these mysterious increases, 
presumably planned to take effect in 
1983 and 1984, as “revenue enhance- 
ment measures.” 

Apparently under consideration is 
an entire range of sales and excise 
taxes, the most regressive forms of 
taxation, including additional taxes on 
gasoline and beverages as well as other 
consumer commodities. It also report- 
edly is planned to do away with the 
tax deduction of the interest pay- 
ments which average families must 
make upon their home mortgages. 

The ostensible purpose of these tax 
increases would be to replace the reve- 
nue lost through the Kemp-Roth tax 
cut, 35 percent of which goes to the 
wealthiest 5 percent of America’s fam- 
ilies, and fully 10 percent of which 
goes to the two-tenths of 1 percent 
with incomes above $200,000 annually. 


Thus the design seems clearly to put 
new taxes on the backs of middle- 
income and low-income Americans, 
those who can least afford higher 
taxes, in order to pay for the benefits 
Kemp-Roth lavished upon the 
wealthiest members of our society who 
need the tax cuts the least. 

The American people are entitled to 
know just what surprises David Stock- 
man and the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee have in store for them. If this 
indeed is the plan, it deserves to be ex- 
posed and abandoned. 


PRESIDENT SHOULD DEAL WITH 
THE ISSUES AT HOME 


(Mr. PEYSER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row the Senate will vote on the 
AWACS. The House of Representa- 
tives in its wisdom defeated it by 
nearly 3 to 1. The President is saying 
to the Senate that the prestige of the 
Presidency and the ability to handle 
foreign affairs are at stake. I do not 
happen to believe that. 

But if it is really true, then the 
President ought to withdraw the 
AWACS motion from the Senate. 

If the White House were as involved 
with us here in the Congress on the 
problems that are really important to 
the future of the United States, the 
problem of high interest rates and in- 
flation, if they were working with us 
as they are now trying to work on the 
AWACS issue, a lot of these problems 
could be solved. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the President 
realizes today that the AWACS issue 
is lost and now maybe we can get on 
with the issues that are really impor- 
tant to the country today. 


NEW MEDICARE NUMBERS AND 
SOCIAL SECURITY CRISES 


(Mr. PICKLE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, recent 
stories which have appeared in the 
press are discomforting even to those 
of us who have steadily urged decisive 
action to handle the problems facing 
social security. Based on actual ex- 
penditures under the medicare pro- 
gram for fiscal 1981, the actuaries 
report that under the Senate-passed 
social security bill, the medicare fund 
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wil be reduced from a 7-percent re- 
serve to a 4-percent reserve in 1984, 
and to a negative reserve in 1985. 

More importantly, this small and 
normally insignificant 3 percent 
change in the medicare cost figures 
pulls the overall combined social secu- 
rity reserve levels below that neces- 
sary to pay benefits 2 years earlier 
than before even under intermediate 
or “rosie” projections. There is no 
longer any question of whether we can 
make it through the decade with inter- 
fund borrowing or some other patch- 
work procedure. We cannot. 

Mr. Speaker, we are playing with 
fire here and we are all going to be 
burned. The decisions will only get 
more difficult because adequate lead- 
time is all important in social security 
changes of any stripe. We all are hesi- 
tant to tackle this issue in the current 
climate. But we cannot escape it—and 
it is looking more and more like we 
cannot escape it before 1983. 

I call once again on the leadership of 
this Congress to allow us to go forward 
now to try to address the problems we 
face in social security. 


SOCIAL SECURITY RECIPIENTS 
MAY HAVE MISPLACED CONFI- 
DENCE IN THE PRESIDENT 


(Mr. VENTO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, in 1980 
many of the one-time “Youth for Roo- 
sevelt” became senior citizens for 
Ronald Reagan because they believed 
his promise not to cut social security. 

But for all his harkening back to the 
words of F. D. R., Ronald Reagan is 
betraying precisely these people. His 
proposals to cut social security mark 
the first attempt ever made to break 
the sacred compact between the Gov- 
ernment and the people that has char- 
acterized social security since its 
founding in 1935. For 46 years, work- 
ers have faithfully paid into the social 
security system because they believed 
in the Government's commitment to 
the program. 

Time and again, throughout the his- 
tory of the social security system, radi- 
cal Republicans have tried to block bi- 
partisan efforts to improve social secu- 
rity. But in 1980, then conservative 
Republican candidate Reagan prom- 
ised he would be different. 

People knew he had attacked social 
security in 1976, but in 1980 people be- 
lieved his promise that he had 
changed. 

But, sadly enough, as soon as 
Ronald Reagan had gotten the votes 
of senior citizens and was safely in the 
White House, he began his assault on 
the elderly's most important program. 
The President's favored terms, "safety 
net" and “truly needy" cannot mask 
his true motive of balancing the 
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budget on the back of social security 
recipients. 

Herbert Hoover, Alf Landon, Bob 
Taft, and BARRY GOLDWATER had the 
courage of their convictions and work- 
ing people knew where they stood. 

Franklin Roosevelt would turn over 
in his grave if he were to hear the 
words he spoke being used to justify 
social security cuts. 

Well, sadly, some of the “Youth for 
Roosevelt" may have misplaced their 
confidence in Ronald Reagan in 1980, 
but few are so gullible as to ever again 
trust President Reagan and the Re- 
publican Party on social security. 


WE ARE PAYING MORE THAN 
WE BARGAINED FOR 


(Mr. McCURDY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. McCURDY. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress and American taxpayers have 
been paying far more than the origi- 
nal, estimated price for new defense 
weapons. Some examples are the 200- 
percent cost growth for the M-1 tank 
and the 300-plus-percent cost growth 
for the Black Hawk helicopter. 

Cost figures submitted last week by 
the Congressional Budget Office are 
even more startling and should alert 
this Congress to a problem that can no 
longer go unchecked. 

In testimony before the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee's Special Panel on De- 
fense Procurement, which I chair, the 
CBO said they found a unit cost 
growth of over $4.3 billion in 37 de- 
fense programs that were included in 
the 1982 fiscal budget submitted last 
March. That is unanticipated cost 
growth. In just 1 year, we are talking 
about a 24-percent cost increase after 
adjusting for inflation. 

We on the Special Defense Procure- 
ment Panel will complete 4 months of 
hearings Wednesday with the testimo- 
ny of Deputy Secretary of Defense 
Frank Carlucci. He will be asked to tell 
us what the administration is doing 
about these cost growth problems. I 
invite all interested Members to 
attend. 


ADMINISTRATION OPPOSED TO 
ENERGY AFFILIATE AT WORLD 
BANK 


(Mr. BEDELL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Speaker, last week 
Dick OTTINGER and I cochaired a joint 
hearing on the U.S. posture toward 
helping developing nations meet their 
energy needs. 

The Reagan administration stands 
alone in the world in its opposition to 
establishing an energy affiliate at the 
World Bank. One of the explanations 
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offered by our Government is that we 
are opposing the creation of any new 
international structures. They also 
cite the possible cost to the U.S. Treas- 
ury as a reason for resisting the pro- 
posal. 

Fortunately, Robert McNamara, the 
former President of the World Bank, 
was present to set the record straight 
last week. He stated that creation of 
the energy affiliate at the World Bank 
would not involve the creation of any 
new organization or bureaucracy. 

He stated further that the proposed 
energy affiliate would not necessarily 
require any additional U.S. contribu- 
tion to the World Bank. 

A witness from the State Depart- 
ment responded that the Reagan ad- 
ministration would oppose the energy 
affiliate even if its creation does not 
require a new bureaucracy and does 
not require any additional U.S. fund- 
ing of the World Bank. 

Thus, the administration has been 
telling the public that it opposes that 
idea because, they say, it would create 
a new international bureaucracy and 
would cost us money. Yet, in last 
week’s hearing it became clear that 
these points may not be true and that 
they are not the real basis for our po- 
sition anyway. 

Mr. Speaker, it is bad enough that 
this administration has chosen to 
pursue a solitary course in world af- 
fairs that is so clearly contrary to our 
national interests. But to attempt to 
deceive the American public as to the 
facts of the matter just compounds 
the error. 


PRESIDENT REAGAN ADMITS 
THERE IS A SLIGHT RECESSION 


(Mr. BONKER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday President Reagan admitted 
that the U.S. economy was in what he 
termed “a slight recession." 

In so doing, Mr. Reagan acknowl- 
edged what most economists have 
been saying for months. 

While I commend the President for 
this keen insight into our Nation’s eco- 
nomic situation, there are two very im- 
portant points that ought to be made, 
and two points which he has ignored. 

First. While he has finally admitted 
that we as a nation are suffering from 
recession, he seems oblivious to the 
fact that in the Pacific Northwest it is 
much deeper than a recession. It bor- 
ders on a depression. 

There are currently eight counties in 
my district which are suffering from 
unemployment levels over 20 percent. 

Throughout the Northwest, more 
than 50 percent of the men and 
women in the lumber and wood-prod- 
ucts industries were out of work or 
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forced to work drastically reduced 
shifts because of mill closures or slow- 
downs. 

The woes of the wood-products in- 
dustry have affected every other in- 
dustry in our area, devastating entire 
communities and plunging the State 
of Washington into a fiscal crisis due 
to lost revenues. 

Second. The President continues to 
ignore the root of the problem: Pun- 
ishingly high interest rates. Until the 
President lays aside this counterpro- 
ductive policy, we will not get people 
out of the unemployment lines in the 
Pacific Northwest, and we will not 
emerge from the President’s slight re- 
cession. 


NO DISSENTING OPINIONS IN 
WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
ON AGING 


(Mr. AUCOIN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. AUCOIN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
indeed illuminating to watch the Re- 
publican National Committee working 
to insure the success of the White 
House Conference on Aging. It was 
nice of Secretary Schweiker to lend a 
helping hand so that the Republican 
National Committee had easy access 
to the delegates, complete with a list 
of all of their names and all their tele- 
phone numbers. 

Certainly the Republican National 
Committee's inquiries pertaining to, 
oh, the delegates' views of the Presi- 
dent and his proposals, their own 
party affiliation, their ties to other or- 
ganizations, I think all of this will 
assist the Republican committee in as- 
suring that the 1981 Conference pro- 
ceeds smoothly. 

I do not know about my colleagues, 
but I want to say that I think it is a 
comfort to know that the administra- 
tion would go to such extraordinary 
lengths to further the free flow of 
ideas between delegates. 

In fact, I think, thanks to the ad- 
ministration's  painstaking efforts, 
there is almost no chance that the 
Conference will be marred by any dis- 
senting opinions. Given the White 
House position on social security, and 
issues for the elderly, I think the 
White House can breathe a sigh of 
relief. 


MR. TANK 


(Mr. NICHOLS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr, Speaker, in the 
annals of tank warfare probably the 
two greatest American commanders 
are Gen. George Patton and General 
Abrams. Though military history 
books will hail the achievements of 
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these great military leaders little will 
be said of a civil servant in Anniston, 
Ala., who in his arena of tank develop- 
ment has made just as important a 
contribution. 

Known as Mr. Tank throughout the 
world, Mr. Dave Stanley has worked 
on American tanks for nearly 30 years. 
Dave Stanley has advised military 
leaders in Europe, Asia, the Middle 
East, and other strategic locations on 
their armored needs and requirements. 
He is probably the greatest single au- 
thority on the evolution of tank devel- 
opment and the capabilities of our ar- 
mored assets. For his outstanding 
leadership and work at the Anniston 
Army Depot he has been awarded the 
Decoration of Exceptional Civilian 
Service. But to fully appreciate the ad- 
miration for his work you need only 
ask a commander or serviceman in an 
armored division what Dave Stanley 
has done for them. 

This month Dave Stanley will retire 
from civil service to his home just a 
few miles from Anniston Army Depot. 
His expertise and ability will be missed 
by the depot. He was a person una- 
fraid to tell it like it is and who felt 
obligated to provide the serviceman 
with the best tank possible while 
saving the taxpayers money. The her- 
itage of devoted civil service he leaves 
behind will long be remembered by 
our American serviceman and our 
allies around the world. 


DOES ANYONE WANT USS. 
BASES? 


(Mr. SOLOMON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the major arguments used by oppo- 
nents of Presidents Carter’s and Rea- 
gan’s plan to sell AWACS to Saudi 
Arabia is that the Saudis do not want 
U.S. bases on their territory. 

An Associated Press story, printed in 
the Friday, October 23, issue of the 
Los Angeles Times, reports that Israeli 
public opinion is almost evenly divided 
over whether the United States should 
set up military bases in Israel. 

While 48.7 percent favored the idea, 
45.5 percent opposed such basing. 

If, after 30 years of friendship and 
aid by the United States, half of the 
Israeli population does not want U.S. 
bases on Israeli soil, how can we use 
Saudi reluctance to accept U.S. bases 
as a reason to refuse to sell AWACS? 

Mr. Speaker, a nation’s refusal to 
accept U.S. bases should not be used 
as an excuse to deny that nation aid. 

The story referred to follows: 

[From the Los Angeles Times, Oct. 23, 1981] 
ISRAELI DIVIDED on U.S. Bases, POLL SHOWS 

Tet Aviv.—lIsraeli public opinion is al- 
mostly evenly divided over whether the 
United States should set up military bases 
here, according to a poll published Thurs- 
day in the Jerusalem Post, 
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The survey of 1,240 people by the inde- 
pendent Modiin Ezrachi Applied Research 
Center found that 48.7 percent favored the 
idea, 45.5 percent were opposed and 5.8 per- 
cent undecided. 

The possible establishment of U.S. bases 
here was raised when President Reagan and 
Prime Minister Menachem Begin met last 
month. 


PARRIS URGES THE CONGRESS 
TO SUPPORT FEDERAL RETIR- 
EES 


(Mr. PARRIS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PARRIS. Mr. Speaker, 2 months 
ago, a vast majority in the House 
voted to restore the minimum social 
security benefit. I joined my col- 
leagues at that time to correct an in- 
equity which would have adversely af- 
fected 3 million senior citizens. Last 
week, the Senate approved legislation 
which would also restore the minimum 
benefit. The Senate added some lan- 
guage, however, which would be just 
as devastating as eliminating the mini- 
mum benefit. 

Under the Senate proposal, Federal 
retirees would have their social securi- 
ty benefits reduced because they re- 
ceive Government pensions. These 
Goverument retirees would be re- 
quired to have their social security 
benefits offset, dollar for dollar, when 
their Government pension exceeds 
$300 a month. 

This is an unjust proposal which un- 
fairly penalizes about 350,000 senior 
citizens who have contributed greatly 
to their country. They should not be 
asked to bear the burden of the social 
security system’s financial problems. 

These individuals took their jobs 
and planned their retirements with 
their social security and Government 
pensions in mind. By changing the 
rules in the middle of the game, the 
Federal Government would be break- 
ing a commitment to provide these 
earned benefits. 

There is no need to discriminate 
against a particular group of elderly 
persons when there are more reasona- 
ble alternatives available. If a change 
in this area must be made, I feel it 
should be phased in over a period of 
years and not directed toward those 
individuals who are retired or about to 
retire. 

When the House considers this legis- 
lation again, I urge my colleagues to 
reject the Senate language and to sup- 
port the original intent of the House 
to restore the minimum social security 
benefit for all senior citizens. 


CHUTZPAH OF THE YEAR 
AWARD 


(Mr. RITTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
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minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, for those 
who were not here yesterday, I took 
the well to advance the Chutzpah of 
the Year Award. 

I asked the question: “Who could 
compete favorably with the designer 
of the Titanic, today proposing an- 
other world’s first unsinkable ship for 
the Chutzpah of the Year Award?” 

The answer is former Vice President 
Walter Mondale, when he stated 
Sunday on “Meet the Press” that cur- 
rent interest rates with the prime at 
18 percent are the result of President 
Reagan’s program. 

The fact is that when the economic 
wizardry of Carter-Mondale and their 
unhinging of the American economy 
ended in December of 1980, the prime 
interest rate was at 21.5 percent; and, 
for those of us who have not studied 
arithmetic at Princeton, that is 3% 
percentage points higher than the 
present rate. Only the Good Lord and 
perhaps the tooth fairy know whether 
the Carter-Mondale Federal budget 
hemorrhage, their unmistakable hall- 
mark, would have given us rates today 
of 25 to 30 percent had they still been 
in power. 

Perhaps Chutzpah of the Year 
Award is not enough. Perhaps we need 
a new award, the Fool All of the 
American People All of the Time 
Award. Again, the winner would be 
that cocatalyst of economic decline, 
Walter Mondale. 

The American people, however, are 
not so stupid as it seems Mr. Mondale 
believes. They will see through his 
clouded utterances to the clear bank- 
ruptcy of his alternatives. 


FEDERAL-STATE PARTNERSHIP 
NEEDED TO INSURE SUFFI- 
CIENT PRISON CAPACITY 


(Mr. PORTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, all 
across this land, convicted felons—in- 
mates of State correctional facilities— 
are being released because Federal 
courts have found those facilities so 
overcrowded or substandard that in- 
carceration in them amounts to cruel 
and unusual punishment. 

The effect is not only to unleash 
those from whom society should be 
protected, but to discourage our trial 
judges from ordering prison terms for 
many who deserve them. 

Today State officials find them- 
selves bound to court-ordered reform 
decrees, but with little prospect of 
being able to comply. 

For this reason, I recently intro- 
duced H.R. 4620, providing a Federal- 
State partnership to address this seri- 
ous criminal justice problem. 

Under this legislation, States will 
submit a 7-year plan for constructing 
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new or modernizing old correctional 
facilities. 

Approved plans will be considered 
for demonstration grants and a 5-per- 
cent interest subsidy on criminal jus- 
tice facility construction bonds. 

I urge my colleagues in the House to 
join me in this important measure to 
strengthen our criminal justice 
system, as well as to meet our consti- 
tutional responsibilities. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


(Mr. RUSSO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. RUSSO. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Thursday, October 22, after the pas- 
sage by voice vote of H.R. 3603 the Ag- 
riculture and Food Act of 1981, I left 
the Chamber on the assurance that 
there would be no further votes. 
Shortly thereafter a recorded vote 
(roll call No. 278) was demanded on 
the passage of the Senate companion 
bill as amended by the House provi- 
sions. I opposed this legislation and 
would have voted “no.” I ask unani- 
mous consent that this statement 
appear in the permanent RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
VENTO). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Russo)? 

There was no objection. 


CONGRESSMAN MURPHY PRO- 
POSES ANWAR EL-SADAT 
PEACE MEDAL 


(Mr. MURPHY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 6, 1981, an assassin killed Presi- 
dent Anwar el-Sadat of Egypt. Anwar 
Sadat was a man of vision, courage, de- 
termination, and faith. He was also a 
man of peace. In October 1978, along 
with Menahem Begin, Anwar Sadat 
was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize for 
inititating efforts toward a lasting 
peace in the Middle East. In so doing, 
he transcended the boundaries of 
enmity and pride that often limit the 
actions of ordinary men, and truly 
became a leader in the service of man- 
kind. 

The legislation that I offer here 
today is meant to honor his memory 
by honoring those who continue his 
work. I propose that we authorize the 
establishment of the “Anwar el-Sadat 
Peace Medal” to be awarded annually 
to the person who has made the most 
significant contribution to world peace 
during the preceding year. In this way, 
we reaffirm the values that we associ- 
ate with President Sadat, and express 
our appreciation in a meaningful way 
to those whose contributions merit 
such recognition. 
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I urge support for the legislation. 


HAITIANS ACCEPTED ONLY IN 
DEATH 


(Mr. GARCIA asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just this weekend visited several of the 
Haitian refugee camps located in 
Chrome, Fla., just outside of Miami. I 
find it sad that our famous slogan, 
“Give me your tired, your poor, your 
huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free.” As we know, Mr. Speaker, these 
are the words on the Statue of Liberty 
which welcomed many of our parents, 
grandparents, and great-grandparents. 

Within this past week, however, this 
administration effectively littered this 
inspirational message with the follow- 
ing graffiti: “except for Cubans, Hai- 
tians, Mexicans, and others who do 
not reflect our unique vision of what 
America is all about.” 

Now we have the tragedy of 32 Hai- 
tian refugees drowning while attempt- 
ing to escape to the land of liberty. 
How ironic that the country that they 
escaped to in life accepted them only 
in death. 
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EXTENDING AUTHORITY PRO- 
VIDED UNDER JUSTICE DE- 
PARTMENT AUTHORIZATION 
ACT OF 1980 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 4608) 
to continue in effect any authority 
provided under the Department of 
Justice Appropriation Authorization 
Act, Fiscal Year 1980, for a certain 
period, and for other purposes, with a 
Senate amendment thereto, that the 
House recede from its disagreement to 
the Senate amendment, and concur 
therein with an amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, line 1, strike out “April 1, 1982” 
and insert “November 1, 1981”. 

The Clerk read the House amend- 
ment to the Senate amendment, as fol- 
lows: 

Strike out the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the Senate amendment and insert 
in lieu thereof “February 1, 1982”. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I reserve the 
right to object in order that the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin can explain 
what this action does, what this unani- 
mous-consent request signifies. 
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Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman from Illinois yield 
under his reservation? 

Mr. McCLORY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
as the gentleman from Illinois knows, 
this is a continuing resolution for au- 
thorization for the Department of Jus- 
tice to continue its normal operations 
for a period of 4 months, during which 
time we hope that the other body can 
resolve its difficulties in processing the 
Department of Justice authorization. 

We finally were able to agree with 
the Senate that a period of 4 months 
would be appropriate for this continu- 
ing authorization. As the gentleman 
from Illinois will remember, 4 weeks 
ago, on September 29, the House 
passed a 6-month continuing authori- 
zation for the Department of Justice. 
The Department must have this au- 
thorization to continue certain aspects 
of its day-to-day operations. There is 
no doubt about that. 

But the Senate did not originally 
agree with us. They sent us a mere 30- 
day extension. Eventually we were 
able to get a 4-month agreement with 
them, and that is what is contained in 
this request. 

Mr. McCLORY. Further reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to point out that the De- 
partment of Justice authorization bill 
was passed by this body some months 
ago and is languishing over in the 
other body. What we are trying to do 
here today is to provide authority 
under which the Department of Jus- 
tice and all of its multiple activities 
can be continued. It is vital to the op- 
eration of the FBI and the other 
worthy activities which come under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Justice. 

We would like to see the bill for 
fiscal year 1982 passed as soon as pos- 
sible. But, in the meantime, this con- 
tinuing resolution is the best we can 
do. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. McCLORY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, the problem I am just 
having conceptually with what we are 
doing—I agree with him that the bill 
ought to be passed; the authorization 
ought to get on the books; but I do not 
understand if the other body is hold- 
ing up the legislation, and they pro- 
posed a 1-month extension, why did 
we not go along with their 1-month ex- 
tension, thereby putting extra pres- 
sure on them to go ahead and pass the 
bill? Why are we offering a 4- or a 6- 
month extension, which would seem to 
me to put a lot less pressure on them 
to get about the bill. 

As I understand it, one of the hang- 
ups is the busing amendment that the 
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House put in it. I think we ought to be 
putting some pressure on them to act 
on that busing amendment. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, the 
other body permits its Members to 
conduct what is known as a filibuster. 
The threat of a filibuster in the other 
body has delayed action on the au- 
thorization bill. Because of this situa- 
tion, the best we can do right now is to 
get a 4-month extension. 

I think those that have negotiated 
this compromise on the part of this 
body have done very, very well. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. McCLORY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALKER. I am still having this 
problem. Why is it we want to go 6 
months and now compromise at 4 if 
the Senate says they can resolve their 
difficulties within 1 month and get a 
bill passed? 

Mr. McCLORY. The other body 
cannot resolve its difficulties at this 
point because of the problem I men- 
tioned. This continuing authorization 
will provide a little time to deal with 
that problem. We want this continuing 
authorization to see if we cannot re- 
solve the problem during the next few 
months. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON RULES TO FILE TWO PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 


Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Rules have until midnight to- 
night to file two privileged reports for 
printing under the rules. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDER- 
ATION OF H.R. 4503, FEDERAL 
WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 
ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1981 


Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 247 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 247 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move, sec- 
tion 402(a) of the Congressional Budget Act 
of 1974 (Public Law 93-344) to the contrary 
notwithstanding, that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
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House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 4503) to 
amend the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act to authorize funds for fiscal year 1982, 
and for other purposes, and the first read- 
ing of the bill shall be dispensed with. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed one 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation, the bill shall be read 
for amendment under the five-minute rule. 
It shall be in order to consider the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute recom- 
mended by the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation now printed in the bill 
as an original bill for the purpose of amend- 
ment, and all points of order against said 
substitute for failure to comply with the 
provisions of clause 5, rule XXI are hereby 
waived. At the conclusion of the consider- 
ation of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and any Member may 
demand a separate vote in the House on any 
amendment adopted in the Committee of 
the Whole to the bill or to the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 
The previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit with or 
without instructions. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
MOAKLEY) is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the usual 30 minutes, for purposes of 
debate, to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee (Mr. QUILLEN), pending which I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 247 
provides for the consideration of H.R. 
4503, the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act Amendments of 1981. The 
rule is an open one which provides for 
1 hour of general debate and waives 
section 402(a) of the Budget Act. The 
waiver is necessary because the bill au- 
thorizes appropriations for fiscal year 
1982 but was not reported out prior to 
May 15, 1981, as required by the 
Budget Act. In addition to this, the 
rule makes in order the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute which will be treated as an origi- 
nal bill for the purposes of amend- 
ment. The prohibition against appro- 
priations in a legislative bill, contained 
in clause 5 of rule XXI, is also waived 
against the substitute. The rule fur- 
ther provides for one motion to recom- 
mit with or without instructions. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 4503 represents a 
reasonable compromise achieved by 
the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation which balances the 
need to continue improving the qual- 
ity of water with the equally compel- 
ling need to impose reasonable limita- 
tions on the financial liability of the 
Federal Government for these pro- 
grams. The goals established by the 
Federal Water Pollution Act amend- 
ments—namely fishable and swimma- 
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ble waters and reduction of polluted 
discharges into navigable waters—will 
be facilitated by enactment of this 
measure. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 4503 serves the 
goals of the original landmark legisla- 
tion by making necessary changes to 
the EPA’s construction grants pro- 
gram. The bill takes a fiscally sound 
approach to the revisions in the grants 
program and authorizes the exact 
amount which the Omnibus Reconcili- 
ation Act allocated for this purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, although there are 
some limitations imposed by the bill, 
the Committee on Public Works has 
retained many of the innovative provi- 
sions of the existing act. H.R. 4503 
would mandate that at least 3 percent 
of the funds allocated to each State be 
used to explore novel approaches to 
water treatment and permits each 
Governor to expend up to 5 percent on 
such programs. While recognizing the 
need for creativity in the environmen- 
tal area, this bill would permit up to 
30 percent of each State’s funds to be 
used for the rehabilitation of sewage 
systems and the correction of infiltra- 
tion and inflow problems which plague 
our older cities. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly believe that 
H.R. 4503 will serve to make necessary 
savings of Federal dollars but without 
totally disrupting projects presently 
under design and construction in our 
cities. Without the continued support 
of the Federal Government, our com- 
munities, which had relied on Federal 
commitments when they undertook 
their programs, would be forced to 
enter the bond market to raise fund- 
ing for projects already underway. 
Even with the grandfathering in of ex- 
isting projects, the total Federal expo- 
Sure under the grants program is re- 
duced by over 50 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill, which will-be 
considered if this rule is adopted, will 
permit funding for the construction of 
reserve treatment capacity which will 
meet community needs projected over 
a 10-year period. Moreover, rather 
than forcing communities to build 
costly secondary treatment facilities, 
the bill permits coastal localities to 
apply to the EPA Administrator for 
permission to dump partially treated 
wastes in ocean waters, provided envi- 
ronmental safeguards are met. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 4503 is a responsi- 
ble attempt on the part of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation to meet the Nation’s environ- 
mental needs but within our current 
budgetary contraints. Mr. Speaker, I 
urge the adoption of this rule to 
permit consideration of this important 
legislation. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. MoAKLEY) has de- 
scribed the provisions of the rule very 
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ably, and also the provisions of the 
bill. 

The administration does not support 
the bill as it is drafted. They prefer 
the provisions of H.R. 3703. But under 
the rule, amendments can be offered 
to bring this bill into line. 

We all know that when EPA was cre- 
ated, it was a bureaucratic nightmare. 
I would like to see its wings clipped. I 
would like to see more water pollution 
control, but with reasonableness. Also, 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to see EPA 
work with dedication for the cause for 
which it was created. It should work 
not only with private industry, with 
the different communities and cities 
and municipalities and counties 
throughout this country, but do the 
job that it was created to do without 
all the bureaucrats downtown coming 
out with regulations that no one can 
live with. 

This is a good rule. I urge its adop- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no requests for 
time, and I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the res- 
olution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PROVIDING FOR THE CONSIDER- 
ATION OF H.R. 4603, DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE FLEXIBILITY ACT 


Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 253 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


H. Res. 253 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
4603) to provide flexibility to the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, 
and the Federal supervisory agencies to deal 
with financially distressed depository insti- 
tutions, and the first reading of the bill 
shall be dispensed with. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and shall continue not to exceed one hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. It 
shall be in order to consider the amendment 
in the nature of a substitute recommended 
by the Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs now printed in the bill as an 
original bill for the purpose of amendment 
under the five-minute rule. At the conclu- 
sion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bil to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
any Member may demand a separate vote in 
the House on any amendment adopted in 
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the Committee of the Whole to the bill or 
to the committee amendment in the nature 
of a substitute. The previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to. final passage with- 
out intervening motion except one motion 
to recommit with or without instructions. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
MOAKLEY) is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the usual 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. TAYLOR), pending 
which I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 253 
is the rule providing for the consider- 
ation of H.R. 4603, the Deposit Insur- 
ance Flexibility Act. The rule is an 
open one, providing for 1 hour of gen- 
eral debate which is to be divided and 
controlled by the chairman and rank- 
ing minority member of the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Finance and Urban 
Affairs. In addition, the rule makes in 
order the committee amendment, in 
the nature of a substitute, as an origi- 
nal bill for purposes of amendment. 
The rule also provides for one motion 
to recommit with or without instruc- 
tions. 

Mr. Speaker, the legislation, which 
will be considered if this rule is adopt- 
ed, will provide temporary, additional 
authority to a number of Federal reg- 
ulatory agencies having jurisdiction 
over depository institutions. This au- 
thority would provide agencies such as 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration and the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation with ad- 
ditional options to choose from when 
assisting banks and other thrift insti- 
tutions to mitigate their financial dif- 
ficulties caused by soaring interest 
rates. H.R. 4603 is necessary in order 
to insure the fiscal soundness of these 
institutions so that the substantial 
risk to Federal depository insurance 
funds may be reduced. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation would 
expand the authority of the FDIC by 
permitting it to purchase the securi- 
ties of troubled banks under its juris- 
diction or to make contributions to 
prevent their failure. In addition, the 
FDIC would be permitted to approve 
mergers of larger savings banks, in 
FDIC receivership, with assets over $2 
billion if a merger would ease the fi- 
nancial strain on the insured banks. 
The FDIC would also be authorized to 
intervene through capital infusion 
either to prevent a bank's insolvency, 
or to enable a bank to continue normal 
operations, or to reduce a risk or loss 
which is federally insured. At this 
time, the FDIC can only act in this 
manner if the bank is regarded as es- 
sential. 

Mr. Speaker, our troubled savings 
and loans institutions are also assisted 
by this legislation. The emergency 
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powers of the FSLIC would substan- 
tially parallel those of the FDIC. 
Mergers and acquistions of S. & L.’s 
would be temporarily authorized. 
However, for both agencies, H.R. 4603 
would set certain priorities to be fol- 
lowed when mergers and acquistions 
are being considered. Mergers of like 
institutions within individual States 
would be preferred over interstate 
combinations. Such a provision em- 
phasizes the importance which the 
committee still places on intrastate 
banking and thrift institutions. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 4603 would also 
empower the FSLIC to provide assist- 
ance at an earlier point in the finan- 
cial crises of an institution. Rather 
than being forced to await the immi- 
nent default of an institution, the 
FPSLIC could consider such factor as 
the financial stability of insured sav- 
ings and loan institutions as well as 
risks to its own assets when it contem- 
plates action. 

Mr. Speaker, the Federal Home 
Bank Board and the National Credit 
Union Administration will also be as- 
sisted by this legislation. The Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board would be per- 
mitted to convert mutual institutions 
into Federal stock charter organiza- 
tions. Stock charter organizations are 
traditionally easier to assist than 
mutual organizations. Furthermore, 
the Credit Union Administration’s In- 
surance Fund will be allowed to 
borrow from the Central Liquidity Fa- 
cility, under emergency conditions. 


H.R. 4603 attempts to preserve credit 
unions as distinct financial entities, al- 
though a purchase of such unions by 
other federally insured financial insti- 
tutions would be allowed. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation is tem- 
porary in nature as underscored by its 


sunset provisions. It is designed to 
meet what all of us hope is a tempo- 
rary strain on our financial institu- 
tions. The goal of the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs is 
to provide maximum flexibility to the 
Federal Deposit insurance agencies. 
By increasing the number of options 
available to these agencies, such as 
capital infusion, mergers and acquisi- 
tions, a low-cost resolution of a par- 
ticular problem is made more likely. 
Mr. Speaker, the Federal Deposit 
Flexibility Act is a much needed piece 
of legislation which will enhance, tem- 
porarily, the powers of Federal agen- 
cies to deal with the current difficul- 
ties in the thrift industry. Mr. Speak- 
er, I strongly urge adoption of this 
rule and support of this legislation. 
Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 
Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 253 
is a 1-hour, open rule under which the 
House will consider H.R. 4603, a bill 
that grants temporary emergency 
powers to the Federal agencies that 
insure the deposits in the Nation’s 
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thrift institutions in order to assist fi- 
nancially troubled institutions. 

As the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. MoAKLEY) has noted, this 
rule makes the committee amendment 
in the nature of a substitute in order 
as an original bill for the purpose of 
amendment under the 5-minute rule, 
and provides one motion to recommit 
with or without instructions. 

This is a simple, straightforward 
rule, and there was no controversy 
about it during our hearing in the 
Committee on Rules. 

We did have considerable discussion 
about the necessity for this type of 
legislation in the committee, however, 
and we were led to believe there would 
be ample time for floor debate. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 4603 permits the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, the Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corporation, the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board and the Na- 
tional Credit Union Administration to 
offer financial assistance to depository 
institutions adversely affected by 
severe economic conditions, if the as- 
sistance extended would reduce the 
potential cost to the deposit insurance 
funds. 

This emergency authority would 
expire on September 30, 1982, and is 
designed to allow our Federal regula- 
tory agencies to arrange charter con- 
versions and mergers of troubled fi- 
nancial institutions. 

As one Member who has previously 
expressed concern about rising inter- 
est rates and the high degree of con- 
centration of assets in a few major 
banks and bank holding companies, I 
questioned the sponsors of this legisla- 
tion at length during our committee 
hearing. 

I was pleased to receive assurances 
from the gentlemen, Mr. St GERMAIN, 
Mr. STANTON, and Mr. WYLIE, from the 
Banking Committee that any mergers 
across State lines and across industry 
lines will come only after every rea- 
sonable effort has been made by the 
Federal regulatory agencies to obtain 
an intrastate solution when faced with 
a problem institution. 

We were assured that institutions of 
the same type in the same State have 
to be given the first opportunity to 
merge. After that, institutions of the 
same type but in different States; 
after that, institutions of a different 
type, but in the same State; and after 
that, institutions of a different type 
from different States. 

Mr. Speaker, under the legislation 
we are about to consider, the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation will be 
allowed to provide assistance to insti- 
tutions that are in financial difficulty 
to lessen the FDIC’s risk of loss. The 
point here is an attempt to avoid wide- 
spread failures of thrift institutions. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no opposition 
to this rule, and there will be ample 
time for debate and amendments 
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under the 5-minute rule, so I urge the 
House to adopt the rule and proceed 
to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time, and I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


FEDERAL WATER CONTROL POL- 
LUTION ACT AMENDMENTS OF 
1981 


Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consider- 
ation of the bill (H.R. 4503) to amend 
the Federal Water. Pollution Control 
Act to authorize funds for fiscal year 
1982, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
ROE). 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that à quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 382, nays 
4, answered “present” 1, not voting 46, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 279] 
YEAS—382 


Boner 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (CO) 
Brown (OH) 
Broyhill 
Burgener 
Burton, Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Chappell 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Clinger 
Coats 
Coelho 
Coleman 
Collins (IL) 
Collins (TX) 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corcoran 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
Atkinson 
AuCoin 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Bailey (MO) 
Bailey (PA) 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Benedict 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bevill 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Bliley 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 


Coughlin 
Courter 
Coyne, James 
Coyne, William 
Craig 

Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
Crockett 
D'Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
Daub 

Davis 

de la Garza 
Deckard 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dornan 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Dunn 

Dwyer 
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Dymally 
Dyson 

Eckart 

Edgar 
Edwards (AL) 
Edwards (CA) 
Edwards (OK) 
Emerson 
Emery 
English 
Erdahl 
Erlenborn 


Foglietta 
Foley 
Ford (MI) 


Gunderson 
Hagedorn 

Hall (OH) 

Hall, Ralph 
Hall, Sam 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 


Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 


Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 


Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 


Lowry (WA) 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lundine 
Lungren 
Madigan 
Markey 
Marks 
Marriott 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NC) 
Martin (NY) 
Matsui 
Mattox 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McEwen 
McGrath 
McHugh 
Mica 

Michel 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell (NY) 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 


Railsback 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
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Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 
Shamansky 
Shannon 
Sharp 

Shaw 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Siljander 
Simon 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Smith (AL) 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (OR) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 

St Germain 
Stanton 
Staton 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Synar 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Traxler 
Trible 
Vander Jagt 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Walker 
Washington 
Watkins 
Weaver 
Weber (MN) 
Weber (OH) 
Weiss 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams (OH) 


Young (FL) 
Young (MO) 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


NAYS—4 


Dorgan Mitchell (MD) 
McDonald Young (AK) 


ANSWERED “PRESENT’’—1 
Ottinger 


NOT VOTING—46 


Fuqua Richmond 
Goldwater 
Gray 
Hansen (UT) 
Holland 
Jones (NC) 
Kemp 
LeBoutillier 
Leland 
Lowery (CA) 
Marlenee 
McKinney 
Moffett 


Applegate 
Beard 


Bethune 
Biaggi 
Bouquard 
Burton, John 
Campbell 
Carman 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Danielson 
DeNardis 
Dougherty 
Early 
Fithian 
Florio 


Smith (PA) 
Stangeland 


Wiliams (MT) 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill, 
H.R. 4503, with Mr. STRATTON in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the first reading of the bill is dis- 
pensed with. 

Under the rule, the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. Roe) will be recog- 
nized for 30 minutes, and the gentle- 
man from Arkansas (Mr. HAMMER- 
SCHMIDT) will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. Roe). 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation, the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. Howarp). 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 4503, the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act Amend- 
ments of 1981. 

The present program to improve the 
quality of our waters derives from the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
Amendments of 1972. That act is one 
of the great landmarks of environmen- 
tal legislation. It established as goals 
the reduction, and ultimately the 
elimination, of discharges of pollut- 
ants from municipal sewage systems 
and industrial plants. An interim goal, 
set for July 1, 1983, was to achieve, 
wherever attainable, fishable and 
swimmable water quality. 

Two primary mechanisms were es- 
tablished to accomplish these goals. 
First, industries and municipalities 
were required to treat their wastes to 
clearly definable minimum levels 
based on the application of treatment 
technologies. Second, for municipali- 
ties, a program of 75 percent Federal 
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grant assistance was established for 
treatment works. Since 1972 signifi- 
cant progress has been made in the re- 
moval of pollutants. With regard to 
municipal waste treatment over 20,000 
grants have been awarded in approxi- 
mately 10,000 sewage jurisdictions. 
However, fewer than 3,000 projects 
have been completed. The majority of 
funds have gone to projects which are 
still under design and construction. 
For this reason we can expect substan- 
tial further improvements in water 
quality as all of these plants are com- 
pleted. 

The administration has proposed 
that the program be drastically 
changed in essentially three respects. 
Grants would be made only for sec- 
ondary and more advanced treatment 
and new interceptor sewers. No grants 
would be made for reserve capacity in 
projects. And finally, States would be 
directed to give the highest priority to 
projects in urban-industrial areas. 

The bill reported by our committee 
represents the culmination of the fine 
efforts of the chairman of our water 
resources subcommittee, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey, Mr. RoBERT A. 
Roe; the ranking minority member of 
that subcommittee, the gentleman 
from Arkansas, Mr. JoHN PAUL HAM- 
MERSCHMIDT; and the other subcom- 
mittee members. I also want to express 
my appreciation to the ranking minor- 
ity member of the full committee, the 
gentleman from California, Mr. Don 
H. CLAUSEN, for his usual fine efforts 
in enabling us to achieve a truly bipar- 
tisan bill in the great tradition of our 
committee. 

H.R. 4503 represents a responsible 
approach to the need for changes in 
the grants program brought about by 
existing budgetary constraints. It pro- 
vides for a reduced Federal role in the 
construction of new treatment 
projects. It authorizes the appropria- 
tion of only $2.4 billion in 1982, a 
figure consistent with the reconcilia- 
tion act and the administration’s posi- 
tion. It also recognizes the absolute 
necessity of avoiding total disruption 
in the case of projects under design 
and construction. It does this by 
grandfathering these projects with 
regard to grant eligibility. Without 
such a provision, communities would 
be forced to enter the bond market to 
raise funding for projects already 
under way in order to make up for a 
cutback in Federal funding. Our bill 
gives communities the necessary time 
to adjust. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 4503 ia a good 
bill and a responsible bill which meets 
the needs both of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act and current 
budgetary consideration. 

I urge passage of the bill. 
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Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to compliment the distinguished 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
HowaRD) as chairman of the commit- 
tee, for bringing this bill to the floor. 
This legislation is needed and deserves 
the support of the entire membership 
of this committee. 

I also would like to compliment the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
Rog), the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee. 

This is deserving legislation and 
should be passed. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to commend the chairman of the full 
committee and the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee and 
the ranking members for an outstand- 
ing bill. I have been deeply concerned 
about the fact that we did not have 
anything in the budget for 1982 for 
the construction grants program. I 
think the gentleman's statement clear- 
ly indicates the concern of this com- 
mittee, and the Members' interest in 
rectifying that omission. I hope the 
Appropriations Committee can move 
quickly after this bill is authorized to 
get an appropriation bill in place for 
1982 or we are going to do substantial 
damage around the country. 

Most of you have heard me speak 
before on the issue facing us today. I 
have long been concerned that we 
move quickly to reauthorize and fund 
the construction grants program. 

We have the chance today to adopt 
the first step in that process. I hope 
you will join me in supporting the 
committee's bill. 

This bill provides the administra- 
tion’s requested $2.4 billion funding 
level. It achieves this goal by making 
some timely and necessary reductions 
in the scope of the program. But it 
maintains our national commitment to 
clean water. 

We began our efforts to clean up 
America's rivers, lakes, and streams 
with the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act of 1972, and we have made 
real progress since that time. 

The program has been modified and 
improved to give States more control 
and a greater number of options in 
meeting the federally mandated water 
quality standards since its adoption in 
1972. 

Unfortunately, the program has 
been subject to many stops and starts 
along the way. Many of the problems 
associated with the construction 
grants program can be traced to the 
uncertain nature of its funding and its 
changing eligibility requirements. 
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There is no question that we must 
provide wastewater treatment capacity 
to communities in order to allow them 
to grow. Though sewers are not an ex- 
citing topic, without them, there can 
be no local development. And wide 
fluctuations in the program severly 
hamper the planning efforts of those 
communities. 

Towns and cities across the Nation 
are experiencing delays in building 
necessary treatment facilities because 
of a lack of action here in Congress in 
reauthorizing and refunding the con- 
struction grants program. As of Sep- 
tember 30, more than 30 States had 
exhausted virtually all of their Feder- 
al construction allotment. Costly 
delays are occurring in many of our 
districts. We need to act soon to pre- 
vent further interruption at the State 
level. 

Quick action is all the more neces- 
sary when you realize that this bill is 
just the first of three difficult and 
time-consuming steps which must be 
taken before localities will have money 
to spend. The step we take today will 
reauthorize the construction grants 
program. It restricts eligibility, and 
therefore cuts the total cost of the 
program. 

Following this step, we must act on a 
supplemental appropriation of $2.4 bil- 
lion, and must raise the budget ceiling 
to accommodate that funding. 

Neither of these steps will be easy in 
the current budgetary climate. 

But they are necessary if we are to 
provide important Federal assistance 
to local communities to construct the 
wastewater treatment systems which 
are vital to their futures. 

I hope you will join me today in ap- 
proving the committee's bill, so we can 
move on in the process of helping com- 
munities meet Federal water quality 
standards. 

Mr. HOWARD. I thank the gentle- 
man for his remarks. I would say the 
gentleman is absolutely correct. There 
were no funds included in the first 
budget resolution or Reconciliation 
Act for this program. We were told by 
the administration there could be $2.4 
billion, which is a decrease from past 
years, provided that certain “reforms” 
were made. The committee members 
on both sides did an extremely com- 
mendable job in trying to balance the 
few dollars that we have, comparative- 
ly, for water pollution control in this 
country and to bring this bill to the 
floor. I thank the gentleman for his 
comments. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as 
I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very pleased to 
give my strong support for H.R. 4503 
as reported by the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation. 
This legislation is the result of many 
days of hearings and extensive efforts 
by members of the Committee on 
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Public Works and Transportation and 
its water resources subcommittee. The 
chairman of the subcommittee, the 
gentleman from New Jersey, has pro- 
vided outstanding leadership during 
the development of H.R. 4503. I great- 
ly appreciate the bipartisan coopera- 
tion at both the subcommittee and the 
full committee level and am confident 
that the same strong bipartisan sup- 
port will be shown for the bill here in 
the House. 

H.R. 4503 makes valuable changes in 
the construction grants program and 
authorizes the $2.4 billion that the 
President desires for this program in 
fiscal year 1982. 

The incentive to develop this legisla- 
tion comes directly from the adminis- 
tration, and for that, they are strongly 
to be commended. By requiring legisla- 
tive action before continued funding 
and by submitting substantive propos- 
als earlier this year, an excellent basis 
for review was provided. From these 
administration initiatives, the bill 
before us has been developed using 
input from agencies, States, munici- 
palities, and many knowledgeable or- 
ganizations and individuals, during nu- 
merous hearings. 

The construction grants program is 
an important cornerstone of the 
Water Pollution Control Act. It pro- 
vides Federal assistance to aid munici- 
palities in meeting the rigorous and 
worthwhile goals of that act. Since 
1972, $5 billion per year has been au- 
thorized for the construction grants 
program. About $3 billion per year has 
actually been appropriated. This fund- 
ing has been used to provide 75 per- 
cent Federal grants for water pollu- 
tion control projects throughout the 
Nation. 

Many positive contributions have re- 
sulted from the expenditure of these 
funds. Since 1972 there has been a 65- 
percent improvement in the amount of 
pollutants removed from the Nation’s 
wastewater. This has cut dramatically 
the pollution of our rivers and lakes. 
Many of the projects which have 
begun under this program have yet to 
be completed. When they are, the 
rivers and lakes of America will show 
even higher water quality. 

I want to be clear, however, that 
there are problems which have 
plagued the program since its incep- 
tion. Some of the problems date back 
prior to the Water Pollution Control 
Act Amendments of 1972, but others 
are a result of burdensome and often 
unneeded regulations and procedures 
which have created a bureaucratic 
quagmire that has bogged down 
progress. Some changes can be made 
administratively, and regulatory 
reform is underway at EPA to make 
these improvements, Even with better 
management of the program, other 
changes need to be made through leg- 
islation. 
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The construction grants program 
was originally meant as short-term aid 
to municipalities to help them reach 
the stringent goals of the Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act. Because of funding 
and other program delays, the end of 
the program is not yet in sight. 
Changes which have been made since 
1972 and changes which are contained 
in H.R. 4503 will enable States and 
municipalities eventually to take back 
their preeminent role in providing 
wastewater treatment. 

H.R. 4503 represents the changes 
that the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation recommends in 
order to make $2.4 billion available to 
the program as soon as possible during 
fiscal year 1982. I am especially 
pleased that the bill limits the author- 
ization to only $2.4 billion for 1 year as 
the President has requested. 

I must clarify one point which has, 
in some cases, been confused as a 
budget or program implication of H.R. 
4503. It is not. I am afraid there has 
been some misunderstanding about 
the term ‘Federal exposure". It must 
be understood from the outset that 
this is not Federal cost, not Federal 
authorization, not Federal obligation, 
not even Federal commitment. It is an 
estimate, based on figures over which 
there is a good deal of disagreement, 
of the national needs for water pollu- 
tion control works that could be eligi- 
ble for Federal funding up to 20 years 
in the future. The figures are based on 
a needs survey conducted by EPA 
every 2 years. 

States and localities estimate the 
amount of treatment works that they 
need now and in the near future. It is 
not directly related to water quality 
concerns and is, in fact, primarily an 
accounting procedure. 

Nonetheless, it is important to avoid 
giving States and municipalities the 
impression that Federal funding will 
be available in perpetuity to meet all 
of these localities’ described needs. 
Therefore, there has been a desire to 
reduce as much as possible the total 
exposure, as it has been called. This 
exposure has been reduced in H.R, 
4503 by about half. There are several 
reasons that it is difficult to reduce 
the exposure much further, although 
we will continue to seek equitable 
ways to do so. The most important one 
is that States and municipalities need 
flexibility in determining which types 
of projects are most needed to meet 
their particular needs. By giving this 
kind of flexibility in how funds are 
used, it is inevitable that the potential 
exposure is larger. I think this is ac- 
ceptable, and in fact desirable, so long 
as it is made clear to all concerned 
that ¿here should be no false expecta- 
tions of perpetual Federal appropria- 
tions for the program. The fact is that 
the Congressional Budget Office con- 
firms that the total cost, the only cost, 
of H.R. 4503 is $2.4 billion, exactly 
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what the President has requested and 
less than half the annual authorized 
amount of the past 10 years. 

I believe that, on a somewhat lighter 
side, we may all learn a valuable lesson 
from the following, which is a most ac- 
curate yet amusing “exposure” of this 
issue. It is by an anonymous, but 
keenly thoughtful, poet: 


ODE TO EXPOSURE 
Just when we thought we'd mastered the 


terms 

Of the budgeting process, a mean can of 
worms, 

With budget authority, not to mention out- 


lays, 
And reconciliation to plague us these days, 
Along comes a new word, a standard, a test, 
For a bill to be held to along with the rest. 
Exposure, it's called, and if that's imprecise, 
It's a way of condemning a new form of vice. 
If a program's to run for a number of years, 
Exposure's the term to conjure up fears, 
Though a measure will fit with the budget 
resolution, 
As does our bill on water pollution. 
If we don't pare the program and options 
foreclose, 
Some day down the road we'l indecently 
expose 
The national treasury to ruin, disaster, 
To the drain of each dollar, sou, pfennig, pi- 
aster. 


The scenario’s awesome, that much I'll 
allow, 

Though exposure exponents don't tell us 
just how, 

The one-year bill our committee's just writ, 

Will in profligate fashion the nation commit 

To spend. one thin dime more than we 
oughter, 

To finish the job of assuring clean water. 

Exposure is not a Federal cost. 

You can do it for years, not a cent will be 
lost. 

Not a cent does it authorize or appropriate, 

Commit, reserve, expend, obligate. 

"Exposure to what," one with reason might 
query. 

The answer: “An estimate, an odds-maker's 
theory." 

EPA asks the states what they need for 
what use, 

And the numbers come in, as a dunce would 
deduce, 

Somewhat inflated, in a single word “high,” 

In hopes of a bigger piece of the pie. 

In gross terms they're useful, I'll freely 
grant that, 

But they don't make a peg where I'd hang 
my best hat. 

We've tried in our bill the program to pare, 

Though not in response to the exposure 
scare, 

But instead recognition, sensible and sound, 

That in future there'l be fewer Federal 
bucks going round. 

So in casting your vote, weigh the merits, 
results, 

Leaving games of exposure to consenting 
adults 

I would like to mention several pro- 
visions of H.R. 4503 that I believe are 
especially important. 

In 1977 the formula by which States 
receive funds was developed after ex- 
tensive compromise. There has been 
no substantive objection to the formu- 
la by any State, and I believe this for- 
mula has shown itself to be equitable 
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and fair. H.R. 4503 maintains the ex- 
isting formula for the distribution of 
funds. 

The special needs of small communi- 
ties, many of which cannot afford to 
maintain and operate conventional, 
centralized wastewater systems, are 
addressed by the continuation of the 4 
percent set-aside by States with signif- 
icant rural population. In addition, the 
innovative and alternative set-aside 
program is continued and expanded. 
This program allows new, less expen- 
sive, and more energy efficient sys- 
tems to receive priority consideration. 

The bill increases the percentage of 
funding to assist States which have 
been delegated responsibility for ad- 
ministering part of the program. As 
delegation of responsibility to States 
increases, State management  pro- 
grams will become increasingly impor- 
tant, especially in times of reduced 
program funding. With a reduced au- 
thorization level, the higher percent- 
age is needed to maintain funding 
near the current level. 

A provision of great importance pro- 
vides project funding flexibility which 
is needed because of reduced funding 
levels. Under the provision, for new 
projects, up to 30 percent of a State's 
funds can be used for water pollution 
treatment needs that would be other- 
wise ineligible for Federal funding. 
For example, collector sewers and 
combined sewers would no longer be 
eligible for funding unless a grant has 
been previously received. The 30 per- 
cent flexibility can be used at the dis- 
cretion of a Governor of a State to 
help meet needs such as these which 
many States have. This flexibility, 
combined with grandfathering provi- 
sions, provides, I believe, an appropri- 
ate transition for the program. 

H.R. 4503 contains repeal of the in- 
dustrial cost exclusion (ICE) provision 
of the Clean Water Act. The House 
passed this repeal as part of H.R. 2957 
in May of this year. It is included 
again to insure that it is made part of 
the construction grants reforms. A 
report on the effects of the industrial 
cost exclusion was submitted in March 
1981 by the Environmental Protection 
Agency. That report and hearings held 
this spring by the Water Resources 
Subcommittee of the Public Works 
and Transportation Committee provid- 
ed a litany of terrible effects this pro- 
vision would have if allowed to go into 
effect in November of this year. 

The objectionable aspects of ICE 
and its farreaching negative impacts 
are clear. Up to 1985, some of the po- 
tential effects discussed in the report 
are: 

Four hundred and two communities 
are affected, mostly older cities and 
small towns; 

Food and kindred products is the 
major industry affected; 
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The potential non-Federal share in- 
creases by 60 percent on the average; 

Instead of eliminating inequities, the 
ICE provision creates new or worsens 
existing inequities; and 

Small communities will likely suffer 
the greatest ICE-induced financial 
burdens. 

EPA concludes that ICE will delay 
construction of wastewater treatment 
facilities from 1 to 3 years to permit 
replanning and new financing and 
that any delay beyond 2 years will 
result in cost increases greater than 
the amount which might be saved 
through ICE. Comments received by 
EPA on ICE from industries, munici- 
palities, and others have been almost 
totally (approximately 95 percent) 
against retaining ICE. 

The longer we delay, the longer 
planning and construction of munici- 
pal plants will be delayed and the 
longer industries will delay decisions 
on treatment. It is clear that ICE will 
increase the cost of wastewater treat- 
ment facilities because of these delays. 
At least as important, ICE will prob- 
ably further delay meeting water qual- 
ity objectives. 

During 2 days of hearings earlier 
this year, witnesses from municipali- 
ties, industries, and organizations pro- 
vided further substantiation of nega- 
tive effects of the provision. I am par- 
ticularly concerned by the fact that it 
is smaller communities which are most 
severely harmed. These are communi- 
ties least able to take on this burden. 

I would like to provide a couple of 
examples from Arkansas, where the 
potential negative impacts are greater 
than the national average. The EPA 
report on ICE notes an $89-per-house- 
hold cost average for taking over the 
industrial cost burden, In Arkansas 
the average is $137 per household. In 
some communities it is much higher. 
Fayetteville would have a $255-per- 
household burden. In Clinton the 
burden would be more than $2,000 per 
household, and this is in a community 
which has an unemployment rate 
higher than both the State and na- 
tional rate. Clearly, this burden 
cannot be tolerated. 

It must be emphasized that the 
great preponderance of evidence that 
we have received indicates that not re- 
pealing ICE will cost Federal, State, 
and local communities more than it 
would save. Not repealing ICE creates 
numerous inequities because munici- 
palities and industries already having 
joint treatment facilities are not af- 
fected by ICE. Not repealing ICE will 
delay attaining water quality goals. 
Based on EPA’s own report and the 
extensive testimony our subcommittee 
received, repeal of ICE is, therefore, in 
the best interest of the clean water 
program. 

The legislation before us makes a 
significant addition which can help 
municipalities deal with their long- 
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term wastewater treatment needs. The 
new provision provides necessary en- 
couragement and assistance to appli- 
cants for development of capital fi- 
nancing plans. The construction 
grants program helps fund the build- 
ing of sewage treatment facilities. 
However, the operation, maintenance, 
and replacement of these facilities 
have been and remain the responsibil- 
ity of municipalities. The municipali- 
ties need help to forecast long-term 
capital needs and plan for future fi- 
nancing to meet the needs. Many local 
revenue systems only repay past obli- 
gations and cover current operating 
costs. Consideration of major system 
improvements and rehabilitation must 
be made, and only long-term financial 
planning can permit economic self-suf- 
ficiency for local sewage treatment 
programs. The provision directs EPA 
to cooperate and encourage this plan- 
ning and to provide appropriate tech- 
nical assistance. It is an excellent and 
forward-thinking provision. 

H.R. 4503 creates a new set-aside 
which will improve water quality man- 
agement planning capability in each 
State. One percent of each State’s al- 
lotment, or $100,000, whichever is 
greater, will be used by each State to 
identify, plan, and help implement 
comprehensive facility and nonpoint 
source programs. The State would 
have basic control over the funding 
and will carry out water quality man- 
agement planning through entities in 
the States as much as possible. 

It is my understanding that EPA 
would be expected to provide support 
and assistance in the program, but 
would not be able to either withhold 
funds or dictate procedures. The fund- 
ing is not discretionnry with EPA, but 
is required to be set aside for water 
quality management planning. The 
funds set aside would remain available 
until expended. 

States will develop a plan for the 
program in cooperation with local, re- 
gional and interstate entities and will 
give funding priority to local and re- 
gional comprehensive planning organi- 
zations. These organizations, nearest 
to the planning needs, are often most 
capable of effectively using these 
funds. In some States, effective pro- 
grams exist at the State level that de- 
serve consideration. 

There are many water quality prob- 
lems that cannot be solved by expand- 
ed wastewater treatment facilities 
alone. Coordination and areawide 
review of new facilities is needed, and 
nonpoint sources and groundwater 
problems must be addressed. H.R. 4503 
provides support for water quality 
management planning which is needed 
to coordinate pollution control efforts 
and deal with water pollution prob- 
lems beyond sewage treatment. 

Section 15 of H.R. 4503 states a 
policy that projects should, in the esti- 
mation of the State, achieve optimum 
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water quality management consistent 
with the public health and water qual- 
ity goals and requirements of the act. 
This is, of course, most desirable. 

It must be stressed that, as was 
agreed when this amendment was ac- 
cepted, and as it clearly states, the 
States are the sole determiner of all 
aspects of the provision. In no way 
does this direct new priority list re- 
quirements on the State. In addition, 
EPA shall not use this provision to dic- 
tate to the States any requirements. 
The provision is directed to the States 
alone, and no regulations, rules, or di- 
rectives are to be developed or imple- 
mented regarding the provision by 
EPA. The States will use the provision 
to meet their own public health and 
water quality needs as they see them. 

A very important provision of H.R. 
4503 has the potential for very great 
savings. In 1977, modifications of sec- 
ondary treatment requirements were 
allowed in the case of certain coastal 
communities discharging treated 
wastewater through ocean outfalls 
into marine waters. Very stringent en- 
vironmental safeguards had to be com- 
plied with before such modifications 
could be granted. The provision ap- 
plied for a very short period of time. 
Based on hearings by the Committee 
on Public Works and Transportation, 
H.R. 4503 removes the limitations 
while maintaining the environmental 
safeguards to insure protection of 
marine ecosystems and public health. 
GAO in a report on this subject dated 
May 22, 1981, estimates that up to $10 
billion could be saved through expand- 
ed use of ocean discharge. EPA itself, 
in the last week, has estimated up to 
$6.3 billion in savings from the provi- 
sion in H.R. 4503. 

It is clearly an important program 
and one which, with the environmen- 
tal safeguards, will help meet the 
goals of the Water Pollution Control 
Act in an an economically rational 
way. 

I again want to commend my col- 
leagues on the Public Works Commit- 
tee for the excellent job that has been 
done in developing H.R. 4503. I truly 
believe this legislation is vital to the 
districts of each and every Member of 
Congress and that each of us can and 
should vote for its passage. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as 
he may consume to the distinguished 
ranking minority member of the full 
Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation, the gentleman from 
California (Mr. CLAUSEN). 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in strong support of H.R. 4503, the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
Amendments of 1981. This legislation 
reauthorizes and reforms one of the 
Nation’s most important environmen- 
tal programs, a program designed to 
protect and enhance the quality of the 
water on which so much of our collec- 
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tive well-being depends. The bill is the 
product of a cooperative and in-depth 
effort on the part of virtually all of 
the Public Works Committee’s mem- 
bers. It was thus no accident that H.R. 
4503 was favorably reported by voice 
vote of the full committee with no 
voices raised in opposition. 

The chairman of our Public Works 
Committee, the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. HOWARD), is to be compli- 
mented on the encouragement and 
leadership that he has once again 
shown with respect to important legis- 
lation like H.R. 4503. Special recogni- 
tion is warranted for the chairman of 
our Subcommittee on Water Re- 
sources, the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. RoE), and his ranking Re- 
publican counterpart, the gentleman 
from Arkansas (Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT). 
These two very conscientious and ca- 
pable legislators have spent innumera- 
ble hours researching the issues, ques- 
tioning witnesses, studying options, 
and crafting the specific provisions 
that make up H.R. 4503. They have 
done a remarkably creditable job. 

And recognition should also be given 
to the chairman of our Investigations 
and Oversight Subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia (Mr. LEVITAS), 
and his ranking Republican counter- 
part, my colleague from California 
(Mr. GOLDWATER), for the thorough 


and most productive oversight hear- 
ings that they recently completed on 
EPA’s construction grants program. 
Mr. Chairman, H.R. 4503 represents 
a major step forward in our efforts to 
fashion a reformed, more efficient, 


more cost-effective construction 
grants program. Before I discuss some 
of the specifics of the committee’s bill, 
I would like to make a couple of gener- 
al statements about why I believe the 
committee has taken some of the posi- 
tions in H.R. 4503 that it has. 

First, the administration sent up its 
construction grants program reform 
proposals in mid-April. It became ap- 
parent that many of the administra- 
tion proposals were in need of refine- 
ment from the standpoint of achieving 
the program streamlining and reduc- 
tion in Federal program involvement 
that were described as the proposals’ 
goals. As the many days of hearings 
progressed and countless witnesses 
from all over the Nation testified on 
the legislation, it become apparent 
that, while there was general support 
for moving the program in the direc- 
tion sought by the administration, 
there was also a strong consensus 
among the committee members, that 
many of the administration’s propos- 
als required a measure of modification 
before being enacted into law. There- 
fore, the committee worked to adopt 
the thrust of the administration’s pro- 
posals while at the same time provid- 
ing for an adequate level of transition 
and flexibility for the States and mu- 
nicipalities that are being expected to 
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assume the additional program fund- 
ing requirements. 

The administration's initiative estab- 
lishing zero fundings for the fiscal 
year 1982 construction grants pro- 
gram, until enactment of reform legis- 
lation, has greatly focused congres- 
sional attention on the need to bring 
our construction grants program more 
in line with current budget reality and 
the need to increase State and local 
roles in the implementation of this 
program. 

The second general point I would 
like to make is that the committee ap- 
proached its assignment to fashion 
construction grants program reforms 
in a spirit of bipartisanship and coop- 
eration, seeking to develop meaningful 
program reforms that will strike the 
necessary balance between important 
economic and environmental goals. 
There is no doubt in my mind that we 
have made major progress in our ef- 
forts to achieve that objective. 

Permit me now to comment on some 
of the specifics of H.R. 4503 and to 
relate those to the administration’s 
proposals in each area. 

The committee bill has the effect of 
substantially reducing the authoriza- 
tion level for fiscal year 1982 for the 
construction grants program. The ad- 
ministration requested that the $5 bil- 
lion fiscal year 1982 authorization 
level for this program, first, be elimi- 
nated—which occurred in connection 
with the reconciliation process—and 
subsequently increased to $2.4 billion 
upon enactment of reform legislation. 
The committee bill authorizes for 
fiscal year 1982 the exact amount re- 
quested by the administration, $2.4 
billion. The Senate counterpart bill, 
by comparison, authorizes $2.4 billion 
for fiscal year 1982 but $2.6 billion a 
year for each of fiscal years 1983 
through 1985. 

The administration asked for a 1- 
year construction grants program bill 
in order to be in a position next year 
to examine the entire Clean Water 
Act. The committee has responded to 
that request by authorizing continu- 
ation of this program at this time for 
only 1 year. 

The administration proposed total 
elimination of Federal grant assistance 
for construction of reserve capacity 
beyond 1980 population levels. Cur- 
rently, approximately 20 years reserve 
capacity is grant fundable for treat- 
ment plants and as much as 40 years 
of reserve capacity can be funded for 
interceptors. The committee bill 
strikes a compromise in this area. For 
projects which are currently in the 
pipeline and have received either a 
step II design or step II construction 
grant, current rules on reserve capac- 
ity will continue to apply. For other 
projects, only 10 years of reserve ca- 
pacity will be eligible for Federal 
grant assistance under the construc- 
tion grants program. 
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In a similar but different area, the 
administration proposed total elimina- 
tion of grant eligibility for a number 
of currently eligible treatment works 
categories. These include infiltration/ 
inflow correction, major sewer reha- 
bilitation, collector sewer installation, 
and correction of combined sewer 
overflow problems. The committee bill 
takes a major step toward moving the 
program in the direction desired by 
the administration while still provid- 
ing a level of flexibility and transition 
believed to be both appropriate and 
necessary. The committee compromise 
would permit projects currently re- 
ceiving construction grants program 
assistance to continue to operate 
under current rules for eligible catego- 
ries. For other projects, the committee 
accepts the administration’s proposal 
to focus funding on treatment plant 
and interceptor construction. Howev- 
er, H.R. 4503 permits up to 30 percent 
of a State’s allotment for any given 
year to be used to construct any cate- 
gory of currently eligible cost-effective 
treatment works. Under this provision, 
a State's Governor would retain a nec- 
essary measure of discretion to ad- 
dress all types of legitimate water 
quality problems. 


The administration proposed that 
the act's innovative and alternative 
set-aside provision be made discretion- 
ary rather than mandatory as is cur- 
rently required. Again, the committee 
attempted to strike a middle ground 
designed to continue the necessary 
emphasis on perfecting innovative and 
alternative technologies while at the 
same time providing for an increased 
level of State discretion. H.R. 4503 
permits the Governor of a State to 
choose what level between 3 and 5 per- 
cent is desired to be set aside to en- 
courage and fund innovative and alter- 
native technologies. 


With respect to project prioritiza- 
tion, the administration proposal 
would have put the Federal Govern- 
ment in the position of telling the 
States what their water quality prob- 
lems are and how to address them. 
The committee instead opted to leave 
unchanged the current provision of 
the Clean Water Act which states 
that— 


Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this act, the determination of the priority to 
be given to each category for construction 
of publicly owned treatment works within 
each State shall be made solely by that 
State. 


Another provision in the committee 
bill, an amendment adopted during 
the subcommittee markup, offers 
great promise of increasing construc- 
tion grants program cost effectiveness. 
It provides that water efficiency meas- 
ures and devices, that is, conservation 
devices, are to be considered along 
with other alternatives in determining 
what overall wastewater treatment 
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system is most cost effective. This pro- 
vision is designed to encourage exami- 
nation and optimum use of devices and 
technologies, like water-saving shower 
heads and toilets, which use up to 90 
percent less water—in some cases— 
than conventional models. In this way 
we can better avoid building—and, 
therefore, paying for—wastewater 
treatment plants that are larger than 
they need be. 

There are numerous other instances 
in this legislation in which the com- 
mittee has attempted to recognize the 
legitimate concerns that have been 
raised by the administration with re- 
spect to reforming the construction 
grants program. I am hopeful and 
even confident that our efforts will be 
successful in making this important 
water quality program more cost effec- 
tive and efficient and that we will be 
in a position shortly to present legisla- 
tion to the President of which we will 
all be proud. 

Before closing, allow me to leave you 
with two thoughts. First, as H.R. 4503 
and its counterpart legislation in the 
Senate have proceeded to move down 
the legislative track, the two bills have 
become more similar, not less so. 
Amendments were offered by the En- 
vironment and Public Works Commit- 
tee, a few by Senator Pete DOMENICI, 
chairman of the Senate Budget Com- 
mittee, to perfect some of the adminis- 
tration’s proposals dealing with re- 
serve capacity and collector sewer eli- 
gibility. In the Public Works and 
Transportation Committee, amend- 
ments were similarly offered and 
adopted reducing the differences in 
the two bills. I am confident that this 
trend will continue as we move into 
and out of conference on this year’s 
contruction grants program reform 
legislation. 

Second, it must be remembered that, 
in addition to enactment of reform 
legislation, there is also the need to 
have the construction grants program 
appropriated for fiscal year 1982 and 
also to have room in the final budget 
resolution to accommodate the appro- 
priation. The latter two steps await 
completion of our reform legislation 
and so it is extremely important that 
we expedite this effort as much as pos- 
sible. 
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Mr. Chairman, H.R. 4503 is a good 
bill. It reforms the construction grants 
program while at the same time pro- 
viding for the necessary transition and 
flexibility for purposes of phasing in 
these reforms. I am pleased to be able 
to urge all of our colleagues here 
today to join in passing this major en- 
vironmental legislation. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to bring 
to the floor today H.R. 4503, the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act 
Amendments of 1981. 

This bill is the result of very exten- 
sive hearings and deliberation by our 
Subcommittee on the Construction 
Grants Program of the Environmental 
Protection Agency. It is truly a bipar- 
tisan effort and I wish to commend 
the ranking minority member of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT) for his 
usual fine support. I also wish to ex- 
press my deep appreciation to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey, the chair- 
man of the full committee (Mr. 
Howarp) for his excellent leadership 
and the ranking minority member of 
the full committee, the gentleman 
from California (Mr. CLAUSEN) for his 
excellent contributions and support. 

Public Law 92-500, the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act Amend- 
ments of 1972 is one of the most im- 
portant pieces of environmental legis- 
lation ever passed by the Congress. It 
provided for an intensive effort to 
reduce and ultimately eliminate the 
discharge of pollutants into our Na- 
tion’s waters. To accomplish this, it set 
increasingly stringent standards for 
discharges of industrial and municipal 
wastes. For municipal wastes, it re- 
quired secondary treatment by 1977 
and the application of best practicable 
waste water treatment technology by 
1983. The 1977 date for secondary 
treatment was later extended to 1983 
for those communities which were 
unable to meet the date because of a 
lack of Federal funding. In connection 
with these new requirements for sec- 
ondary and best practicable treatment, 
the act provided a 75-percent Federal 
grant share for construction of public- 
ly owned treatment works. The grants 
were to be available for such catego- 
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ries as secondary treatment, more 
stringent treatment, infiltration/ 
inflow correction, major sewer system 
rehabilitation, new collector sewers 
and appurtenances, and correction of 
combined sewer overflows. 

Since 1972, significant progress has 
been made in the removal of pollut- 
ants from municipal discharges. In the 
next few years even more improve- 
ments will be seen since the majority 
of the construction grants funds to 
date have gone to projects which are 
still under design and construction. 
The continuation of our efforts to con- 
trol the pollution of our waters is vital 
not only to the health and well-being 
of our citizens, but to our Nation's 
economy as well. 

Earlier this year, the administration 
proposed drastic changes in the con- 
struction grants program. This was 
coupled with an announcement that 
fiscal year 1982 funding would not be 
supported unless the Congress passed 
legislation making changes in the pro- 
gram. Also, as part of this process, the 
Reconciliation Act reduced the fiscal 
year 1982 funding to zero with the 
provision that $2.4 billion would be au- 
thorized in the event that legislative 
changes are enacted into law. 

The  administration's bill would 
modify the program in three basic re- 
spects. First, it would limit Federal 
grant assistance to secondary and 
more advanced treatment and new in- 
terceptor sewers. Second, it would 
eliminate grant assistance for the in- 
clusion of reserve capacity in a treat- 
ment system while leaving unchanged 
the requirement in the law for inclu- 
sion of such capacity. Finally, States 
would be directed to give the highest 
priority to projects in urban-industrial 
areas. 

Mr. Chairman, we have prepared a 
chart which shows the reductions in 
the amount of Federal participation, 
expressed as a percentage of each 
State's total needs as shown in the 
1980 EPA needs survey, under the ad- 
ministration's proposal. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this table be insert- 
ed into the REcon» at this point in my 
remarks. 
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ADMINISTRATION PROPOSAL—EPA CONSTRUCTION GRANTS PROGRAM STATE NEEDS AND REAL FEDERAL SHARES—Continued 


[Dollars in millions] 
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Mote.—l— secondary treatment, |l—more advanced treatment, Ili—infiltration/inilow correction, replacement and rehabilitation, IVA—collector sewers, IVB—interceptor sewers, and V—combined sewer overflow correction 


Roman numerals in the table repre- 
sent the various categories of treat- 
ment works presently eligible for 
grant assistance. Category I is second- 
ary treatment; category II is advanced 
treatment; category III is infiltration/ 
inflow correction and sewer replace- 
ment and rehabilitation; category 
IV(A) is new collector sewers; category 
IV(B) is new interceptor sewers; and 
category V is correction of combined 
sewer overflow problems. Column 1 in- 
dicates each State’s total needs. 
Column 2 indicates the total needs for 
the categories which would be eligible 
for grant assistance under the admin- 
istration bill. Column 3 indicates the 
backlog included in the figures in 
column 2. Backlog represents the 
needs for 1980 population levels, with- 
out reserve capacity. Column 4 shows 
the 75-percent Federal share for all 
categories under existing law. Column 
5 shows the 75-percent Federal share 
for categories I, II and IV(B), includ- 
ing reserve capacity. Column 6 shows 
the Federal share of the backlog asso- 
ciated with categories I, II and IV(B)— 
excluding reserve capacity. Column 7 
shows what the Federal share would 
be if only categories I, II and IV(B) 
were eligible for assistance, including 


reserve capacity. Finally, column 8, 
which is the most important column, 
shows what the actual Federal grant 
percentage of the State's needs would 
be under the administration proposal 
with only categories I, II and IV(B) el- 
igible for assistance and with reserve 
capacity not eligible for assistance. 
This table demonstrates vividly the 
amount of the cost of this program 
which would be transferred to State 
and local governments. 

Enactment of such a proposal would 
cause untold hardship in communities 
throughout the country. The reason 
for this is that EPA does not award a 
single grant for an entire project, 
rather grants are awarded for seg- 
ments of projects. In addition, sepa- 
rate grants are given for step 1, plan- 
ning; step 2, design; and step 3, con- 
struction. It is not at all unusual for a 
project to have a step 3 grant for con- 
struction of a particular element, such 
as an outlet works, and also have a 
step 2 grant for design of other parts 
of the system. A change in grant eligi- 
bilities without an appropriate transi- 
tion period would place communities 
in a position of having immediately to 
raise additional revenues to make up 


for a cutback in Federal assistance in 
order to complete unfinished projects. 


Our committee is not prepared to 
accept such a situation. We feel it is 
imperative that a reduction in Federal 
assistance be fashioned in such a 
manner as to avoid total disruption in 
the construction of vitally needed 
treatment works. For this reason, our 
bill grandfathers projects which are 
presently receiving assistance under 
the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act. For new projects our bill limits 
the eligible reserve capacity to 10 
years, as opposed to the minimum of 
20 years now generally accepted. It 
also reduces grant assistance for cate- 
gories other than treatment plants 
and interceptor sewers for new 
projects. It does, however, continue 
grant eligibility for correction of infil- 
tration/inflow problems where this is 
shown to be the most cost-effective ap- 
proach and allows a Governor, at his 
discretion, to use up to 30 percent of a 
State’s total allotment on other cate- 
gories of treatment works. This pro- 
vides necessary flexibility to the 
States in meeting their particular 
sewer treatment problems. 

Following is a section-by-section 
analysis of the bill: 
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SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


Section 1 provides that the act may be 
cited as the “Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act Amendments of 1981”. 

Section 2 amends Section 201(gX5) of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act. This 
section provides that the Administrator of 
EPA, shall not make any grants for the con- 
struction of treatment works unless the 
grant applicant has demonstrated that inno- 
vative and alternative waste water treat- 
ment processes and techniques have been 
fully studied and evaluated by the appli- 
cant. The techniques which must be studied 
and evaluated include the reclaiming and 
reuse of water, recycling technologies, land 
treatment and the confined disposal of pol- 
lutants so that pollutants will not migrate 
to cause water or other environmental pol- 
lution. 

Section 2 adds the requirement that grant 
applicants also study and evaluate the net 
cost of potable water and sewer service to 
the consumer which would result from inno- 
vative and alternative technologies which 
would provide potable drinking water as 
part of the wastewater treatment process. 

Section 3 repeals Section 201(k) of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act. Sec- 
tion 201(k) is the Industrial Cost Exclusion 
provison which eliminates federal grant as- 
sistance for treatment plant capacity to 
treat the flow of any industrial user in 
excess of a flow per day equivalent to 50,000 
gallons per day of sanitary waste. Repeal of 
Section 201(k) was included in H.R. 2957 
which passed the House on May 28, 1981. 

Section 4 directs the Administrator to en- 
courage and assist applicants for grant as- 
sistance to develop and file with the Admin- 
istrator capital financing plans which, at a 
minimum, will project the applicant's re- 
quirements for waste treatment for 10 
years; project the nature, extent, timing and 
costs of necessary expansion and recon- 
struction of treatment works within the ap- 
plicant’s jurisdiction; and set forth the 
manner in which the applicant intends to fi- 
nance such expansion and reconstruction. 

Section 5 in subsection (a) provides that 
the Fiscal Year 1982 grant funds shall be al- 
lotted by the Administrator not later than 
the tenth day after the date of enactment 
of this act. 

Subsection (b) extends the existing formu- 
la for allotment of construction grant funds 
among the States through Fiscal Year 1982. 

Subsection (c) extends through fiscal year 
1982 the provision that no State shall re- 
ceive less than one-half of one percentum of 
the total allotment. 

Section 6 provides that for fiscal year 1982 
not to exceed 4 percent of the total amount 
authorized for construction grants ($2.4 bil- 
lion) is authorized to be reserved for making 
grants to States for the costs of administer- 
ing provisions of the Act relating to the 
grants program which have been delegated 
to the States. Existing law provided for a 
reservation of 2 percent of the total authori- 
zation ($5 billion) which came out to $100 
million a year for administration. The per- 
centage for Fiscal Year 1982 is changed to 4 
percent to reflect the reduced funding level 
of $2.4 billion for that year and to assure 
that close to $100 million per year will still 
be available in order to allow continued 
management of the program by participat- 
ing States at a stable level. 

Section 7 extends the set-aside for increas- 
ing the federal grant share from 75 to 85 
percent for innovative and alternative tech- 
nology through fiscal year 1982. It also 
amends the existing 3 percent mandatory 
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set-aside to provide that the set-aside shall 
be not less than 3 percent nor more than 5 
percent. The amount of the increase be- 
tween 3 and 5 percent will be at the deter- 
mination of the Governor of the State. 

Subsection (b) of Section 7 extends the 
authority for the increased federal share for 
innovative and alternative technology 
through fiscal year 1982. It also amends the 
innovative and alternative technology provi- 
sion to provide that any component of a 
treatment project is eligible for the in- 
creased share if that component is innova- 
tive. The law presently requires that a sig- 
nificant portion of the treatment works uti- 
lize innovative and alternative technology. 
The purpose of the amendment is to encour- 
age development of innovative and alterna- 
tive components. 

Subsection (c) of Section 7 removes the 
existing prohibition in the law against pro- 
viding the higher federal grant share for in- 
novative and alternative technology relating 
to collector and interceptor sewers, major 
sewer rehabilitation, and combined storm 
and sanitary sewers. This prohibition dis- 
courages the development of innovative and 
alternative technology in these areas and is, 
therefore, considered inappropriate. 

Section 8 modifies the requirement that 
two brand names or equal be listed in a pro- 
prietary specification for bids by providing 
that when it is impractical or uneconomical 
to make a clear and accurate description of 
the technica! requirements, a brand name 
or equal description may be used. 

Section 9 directs the Administrator to re- 
serve, each fiscal year, not to exceed 1 per- 
cent of the amount authorized for construc- 
tion grants, or $100,000, whichever amount 
is greater. These reserved sums are to be 
used by the Administrator to make grants 
to the States to carry out water quality 
management planning. This planning is to 
include, but not be limited to, the identifica- 
tion of cost effective and locally acceptable 
facility and nonpoint measures to meet and 
maintain water quality standards; the devel- 
opment of an implementation plan to obtain 
State and local financial commitments to 
implement these measures; and a determi- 
nation of the nature, extent and causes of 
water quality problems in various areas of 
the State. 

Section 10 directs the Administrator to 
allot to the State of New York from fiscal 
year 1982 funds an amount necessary to pay 
the cost of conveying sewage from the Con- 
vention Center of the City of New York to 
the Newtown Sewage Treatment Plant in 
Brooklyn. This provision was included in 
H.R. 2957 which passed the House May 28, 
1981. 

Section 11 provides an authorization of 
$2.4 billion for the construction grants pro- 
gram for Fiscal Year 1982. 

Section 12 provides that field testing of in- 
novative and alternative waste water treat- 
ment processes and techniques shall be eli- 
gible for grant assistance under the Act in 
order to encourage the development of such 
processes and techniques and to better 
insure that they will perform as planned. 

Section 13 expresses the policy of Con- 
gress that a project for waste treatment and 
management undertaken with financial as- 
sistance under the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act shall be considered as an overall 
waste treatment system for waste treatment 
and management and shall be that system 
which constitutes the most economical and 
cost effective combination of treatment 
works to meet the requirements of the Act. 
It also provides that water efficiency meas- 
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ures and devices (conservation measures) 
are to be considered along with all other al- 
ternatives in determining what overall 
system is most cost effective. 

It provides that the Administrator, before 
approving any Step 3 construction grant for 
treatment works, must determine that the 
overall project of which the treatment 
works are a part is the most cost effective 
combination of treatment works to meet the 
requirements of the Act. This section ap- 
plies to new projects which have not yet re- 
ceived any Federal assistance and to proj- 
ects which are in the Step 1 planning phase. 
It does not apply in cases where a Step 2 en- 
gineering design or a Step 3 construction 
grant has been approved. 

Section 14 is designed to expedite the con- 
sideration of grant applications and to elimi- 
nate duplication of effort by EPA and the 
States. It provides that where a State has 
been delegated sufficient authority to ad- 
minister the construction grants program 
under Title II, the Governor may certify to 
the Administrator that a grant application 
meets applicable requirement of State and 
Federal law. In such a case the Administra- 
tor must approve or disapprove the grant 
application within 30 days. If it is disap- 
proved, the reasons for disapproval must be 
set forth in writing. If no action at all is 
taken within 30 days, the grant application 
is deemed to be approved. This provision 
should also have the effect of encouraging 
States to seek increased delegation of ad- 
ministration of Title II of the Act in order 
to be eligible for the expedited grant ap- 
proval process. 

Section 15 states that it is the policy of 
Congress that projects for waste water 
treatment and management undertaken 
with Federal financial assistance under the 
Water Pollution Control Act shall be proj- 
ects which, in the estimation of the State, 
are designed to achieve optimum water 
quality management consistent with the 
public health and water quality goals and 
requirements of the Act. 

Section 16 amends Section 301(h) of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act which 
relates to ocean discharges of municipal 
wastes. Presently Section 301(h) allows the 
Administrator, with the concurrence of the 
State, to issue a discharge permit under Sec- 
tion 402 of the Act which allows the dis- 
charge into ocean waters of effluent which 
has received less than secondary treatment, 
A number of limitations are included in this 
section which have decreased its effective- 
ness. It is applicable only to ocean outfalls 
existing at the time the 1977 amendments 
were adopted and for which a permit was 
applied for within 270 days after the date of 
enactment of the 1977 amendments. 

This section of the bill removes the limita- 
tion that the outfall must have existed as of 
the date of enactment of the 1977 amend- 
ments. It also, in connection with this, re- 
moves the requirement that application for 
a permit be made within 270 days after the 
enactment of the 1977 Act. 

In addition, Section 16 removes as redun- 
dant a requirement in Section 301(hX8) 
that grant funds be used consistent with re- 
quirements in Title II by a community re- 
ceiving a variance. Finally, the bill restates 
the original Congressional intent that com- 
munities which have achieved secondary 
treatment are eligible to apply for and re- 
ceive the variance, 

Section 17 deals with reserve capacity. 
Under existing law, adequate reserve capac- 
ity, generally 20 years, is required to be in- 
cluded in publicly owned treatment works 
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and this reserve capacity is eligible for grant 
assistance. The Administration has recom- 
mended the elimination of grant assistance 
for reserve capacity. Its proposal would 
limit Federal assistance to treatment capac- 
ity required to meet 1980 population levels. 

This section would retain existing grant 
assistance for reserve capacity in those proj- 
ects which are presently receiving Step 2 
design or Step 3 construction grant assist- 
ance. For projects which have not yet re- 
ceived any grant assistance, or are in Step 1 
planning, it would limit such assistance to a 
reserve capacity representing 10 years of 
projected growth. The 10 years would be 
measured from the date of the first applica- 
tion for grant assistance. 

Section 18 deals with categories of treat- 
ment works which are eligible for grant as- 
sistance. Present law provides assistance for 
treatment plants, interceptor and collector 
sewers, correction of inflow/infiltration 
problems, rehabilitation of sewers, and cor- 
rection of combined sewer overflow prob- 
lems. The Administration’s proposal would 
limit grant assistance to treatment plants 
and interceptor sewers. 

This section retains federal grant assist- 
ance for presently eligible categories for all 
projects currently receiving assistance 
under the Act, For new projects which have 
not yet received any Federal assistance, up 
to 30 percent of a State’s yearly allotment 
under the Act, as determined by the Gover- 
nor, could be used for categories such as cor- 
rection of combined sewer overflow prob- 
lems, and sewer rehabilitation. For all proj- 
ects, correction of infiltration/inflow prob- 
lems would remain grant eligible. This 
would provide increased discretion to the 
States in deciding how their money should 
be spent to meet their particular problems. 

Section 19 states that it is the sense of 
Congress that judicial notice be taken of the 
amendments to the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act and the other provisions con- 
tained in H.R. 4503, and that the parties to 
Federal consent decrees establishing a 
schedule for construction of publicly owned 
treatment works are encouraged to reexam- 
ine the provisions of such consent decrees 
and, where required by equity, to make ap- 
propriate adjustments in such provisions. 
This is designed to encourage consideration 
of the impact of reduced funding levels on 
the scheduled completion dates of projects 
under a consent decree. 

Section 20 directs the Administrator of 
EPA to submit to Congress not later than 
June 30, 1982, a new report of the costs of 
meeting the requirements of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act for discharges 
of municipal waste as amended by our bill. 
This is the so-called “needs” survey which 
EPA is required to submit to Congress every 
two years. This section will provide Con- 
gress with a revised estimate of needs re- 
flecting the changes in the program made 
by the bill. In preparing this report, the Ad- 
ministrator is to give emphasis to the provi- 
sions of Section 8 of the bill in addressing 
water quality needs adequately and appro- 
priately. 

Section 21 provides that the project for 
publicly owned treatment works for Bath 
Township, Michigan, shall be eligible for 
payments from sums allotted to the State of 
Michigan in an amount equal to the amount 
such works would be eligible for under the 
Act if the project had been constructed with 
Federal grant assistance. Bath Township 
was compelled to proceed with this project 
by court order with its own funds at a time 
when Federal funds were being impounded. 
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Had it not been for these most unusual cir- 
cumstances, the project would have been 
constructed with the usual 75-percent Fed- 
eral share. This section is designed to cor- 
rect this inequity. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is a 1-year 
bill so that we may examine the pro- 
gram in greater detail next year. It ap- 
propriates $2.4 billion for fiscal year 
1982, an amount consistent with the 
Reconciliation Act and the administra- 
tion's position. It recognizes the need 
to reduce Federal involvement in the 
program while maintaining stability 
and avoiding unnecessary disruption. 
It is a sound bill and a responsible one. 
I urge passage of the bill. 
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Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 4 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
CLINGER), a member of the committee. 

Mr. CLINGER. I rise in support of 
H.R. 4503, and I would like to also 
extend my congratulations to my 
chairman, the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. Rog), the ranking minori- 
ty member, the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT), as well 
as the chairman of the full committee, 
the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
Howarp), and the ranking minority 
member, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. CLAUSEN), for what I think is 
a well-crafted and outstandingly good 
bill, which is going to continue the 
commitment of this country to clean- 
ing up the Nation’s waters. 

Mr. Chairman, the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act Amendments of 
1981, H.R. 4503, restructures the pro- 
gram to aid the construction of sewage 
treatment projects. 

Under current law, five categories of 
projects are eligible for construction 
grants providing a 75-percent Federal 
share. The legislation we are now con- 
sidering continues this commitment 
for projects now in the planning, 
design, and construction stages. 

In the future, however, under the 
administrative proposal several catego- 
ries involving new projects would not 
be eligibile for the Federal share. In 
particular, projects involving collector 
systems would be constructed without 
benefit of construction grants program 
aid. 

Mr. Chairman, in our deliberations 
on this bill in both the Subcommittee 
on Water Resources and the Commit- 
tee on Public Works and Transporta- 
tion, we discussed thoroughly the de- 
mands for sewage treatment facilities 
in the future. The point was made 
that rural areas rely heavily on collec- 
tor systems, and that the construction 
grants to modernize these systems are 
just now showing results. 

Under H.R. 4503, the mandatory 4- 
percent set-aside for States with sig- 
nificant rural populations will be con- 
tinued to allow small and rural com- 
munities to develop less costly alterna- 
tives to conventional treatment works. 
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In addition, the existing 3-percent set- 
aside that States must spend on inno- 
vative and alternative technologies 
could be increased up to 5 percent by 
the Governor of a State. 

Nevertheless, I think attention must 
be drawn to the special needs of rural 
areas. We have heard a great deal 
about the intention to direct the re- 
duced Federal aid toward urban areas. 
Indeed, those categories that remain 
eligibile for the 75-percent Federal 
share suggest that this trend is in the 
making. 

Mr. Chairman, in this regard, it 
must be made clear that economic de- 
velopment ranks high on the agenda 
of rural areas. But according to a 
recent National Governors Association 
publication entitled ‘America in 
Ruins,” a survey of 6,870 communities 
reveals that nearly half of the 
wastewater treatment plants are oper- 
ating at 80-percent capacity or higher. 
As a rule of thumb, writes author Pat 
Choate: ` 

When a community wastewater treatment 
system is operating at 80-percent capacity, 
that community will not be able to add addi- 
tional industrial load. This is particularly 
true for smaller communities where the 20 
percent of excess capacity will, in quantita- 
tive terms, represent limited treatment 
abilities. 

The point is this: If we are to rely on 
economic development to  bolster 
growth and create jobs, underlying 
ability to expand must be provided. An 
adequate sewage treatment facility is 
integral to any such expansion. 

H.R. 4503 would continue eligibility 
for a 75-percent share to construct col- 
lector systems, through its provision 
allowing up to 30 percent of a State's 
allotment to be used for any currently 
eligible categories. A high priority 
should be given to allocating the State 
allotment toward meeting rural needs. 

The need for adequate sewage treat- 
ment facilities in rural areas is critical; 
an evenhanded approach in apportion- 
ing discretionary funds under the con- 
struction grant program is necessary 
to balance the trend of favoring urban 
areas. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Georgia (Mr. LEVITAS). 

Mr. LEVITAS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in strong support of this legislation, 
and I want to pay special tribute to 
the chairman of the subcommittee 
and the ranking minority member, 
who have done so much and brought 
so much knowledge and information 
to bear on this very vital subject of 
providing the necessary funds and im- 
provements in a program which lies at 
the heart of maintaining our quality 
of life and the environmental protec- 
tion which the people of his country 
need. I would also like to commend 
the leadership of the chairman of the 
full committee, the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. Howarp), and the 
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ranking minority member, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. CLAUSEN), 
who have demonstrated their commit- 
ment to the importance of this pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Chairman, there are few things 
which we Americans take more for 
granted than the opportunity to drink 
clean water and the belief that our 
streams and rivers and lakes should be 
free from pollution, because it is fun- 
damental to our quality of life. And 
yet we do take it for granted. But the 
American people know that it does not 
come automatically. It takes programs 
such as the one we are considering 
today to make it possible. 

I think the committee, by formulat- 
ing a l-year bill, has made a move in 
the right direction. Most of the work 
that has been done in the past has 
been successful. Nevertheless, as our 
oversight investigations have shown, 
there is room for improvements, and 
those improvements and changes can 
be made. And when we come back next 
year to deal with this program, this 
committee will bring out a bill that 
will provide the long-term, long-range, 
predictable funding that is necessary. 
But in the meantime, we cannot bring 
a halt to those plants which are under 
construction and need to go forward to 
clean up our rivers and our streams 
and our lakes in order to enhance the 
environmental quality of this Nation. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, we have 
got to recognize that, simply eliminat- 
ing funding, or even dramatically re- 
ducing funding, does not make the pol- 
lution disappear. We certainly do not 
want to see additional property taxes 
and rates skyrocket, yet we might if 
we do not pass this legislation. This 
legislation is important for the people 
of America. It is not this committee's 
bill; it is not Mr. Roe’s bill; it is not 
Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT'S bill. It is the bill 
that will provide the necessities of life 
for the people of America. No adminis- 
tration, whether it is this one or any 
former or future administration, can 
hold hostage legislation which is de- 
voted to cleaning up the waters of this 
Nation. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I hope 
that the Members of this House will 
give not just support but overwhelm- 
ing and resounding endorsement of 
this important piece of legislation and 
the excellently crafted bill which has 
been reported to the House. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from California, Hon. GLENN AN- 
DERSON. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to join with my colleagues in ex- 
pressing my strong support for this 
significant piece of legislation, H.R. 
4503, the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act Amendments of 1981. 

As you know, this important meas- 
ure would authorize $2.4 billion for 
fiscal year 1982 for the Federal 
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wastewater treatment plant construc- 
tion program. I commend our Water 
Resources Subcommittee chairman, 
Hon. ROBERT A. Roe, and our ranking 
minority member of the subcommit- 
tee, Hon. JoHN PAUL HAMMERSCHMIDT, 
for their tireless efforts in producing 
such a fine bill. And, of course, com- 
mendations are in order for our full 
committee chairman, Hon. JIM 
Howarp, and the ranking member of 
the full committee, Hon. Don CLAU- 
sen, for their many contributions to 
this legislation. 

Of particular interest to me is lan- 
guage contained in sections 2 and 16 of 
the bill. 

Section 2 amends section 201(g)(5) of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act. As stated in the committee report 
for H.R. 4503, section 201(gX5) pro- 
vides that— 

The Administrator of EPA shall not make 
any grants for the construction of treat- 
ment works unless the grant applicant has 
demonstrated that innovative and alterna- 
tive wastewater treatment processes and 
techniques have been fully studied and eval- 
uated by the applicant. The techniques 
which must be studied and evaluated in- 
clude the reclaiming and reuse of water, re- 
cycling technologies, land treatment and 
the confined disposal of pollutants so that 
pollutants will not mitigate to cause water 
or other environmental pollution. In study- 
ing and evaluating these technologies, the 
applicant is to take into account and provide 
for, to the extent practical, the more effi- 
cient use of energy and resources. Section 2 
modifies this provision to require the appli- 
cant to study and evaluate these various in- 
novative and alternative technologies taking 
into account and providing for, to the 
extent practical, the most efficient use of 
energy and resources which will result in 
the lowest net cost of water and sewer serv- 
ice to the consumer. 

Mr. Chairman, this consumer-orient- 
ed language was submitted by the city 
of San Diego because of its need to 
import nearly 100 percent of its water. 
The cost, and as importantly, the di- 
minishing supply of ground and river 
water in California, has led San Diego 
to plan for a wastewater-to-potable 
water recycle system. The city's re- 
search shows that traditional second- 
ary treatment is less expensive than 
other more advanced techniques of ef- 
fluent treatment. And, that the vascu- 
lar plant, reverse osmosis technology 
that San Diego proposes for its recycle 
system wil be more expensive. Yet, 
the product of the recycle system will 
be not only treated sewage, but also 
potable water. And this water will be 
much less expensive to the consumer 
than that currently imported. The 
point is that while the sewage treat- 
ment side of San Diego’s recycle 
system will be more costly than con- 
ventional secondary treatment, the po- 
table water side will be much cheaper, 
and the net result will be very econom- 
ical for the consumer. This section of 
the bill requires that applicants from 
communities which rely on costly im- 
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ported water conduct studies and 
evaluate wastewater treatment sys- 
tems which not only are energy and 
resource efficient but will also give the 
consumer a financial break. 

Section 16 clarifies original congres- 
sional intent that eligible applicants 
for ocean discharge waivers include 
communities which have achieved sec- 
ondary treatment capability. Briefly, 
the Clean Water Act of 1977 allows 
the Environmental Protection 
Agency—EPA-to grant waivers to 
publicly owned wastewater treatment 
facilities so that they can discharge 
primary treated municipal waste into 
the marine environment when it can 
be shown that costly secondary treat- 
ment is not necessary. The EPA, how- 
ever, misinterpreted congressional 
intent on this matter by excluding 
communities from obtaining a waiver 
if they were already meeting second- 
ary treatment requirements—even in 
cases where primary treatment is both 
cost effective and environmentally 
sound. 

The city of Avalon, which happens 
to be located within my congressional 
district, is one such community that 
was forbidden to apply for an EPA 
waiver because they were already 
achieving secondary treatment. A May 
22 Government Accounting Office— 
GAO—report to the Congress entitled, 
“Billions Could Be Saved Through 
Waivers for Coastal Wastewater 
Treatment Plants,” states that Avalon 
“appears to be ideally suited for a 
waiver and could sutstantially benefit 
from the resulting reduced O. & M. 
expenses." In its recommendations to 
Congress, the GAO believes that we 
should “indicate that the waiver provi- 
sion is not intended to preclude com- 
munities already achieving secondary 
treatment from obtaining waivers in 
cases where primary treatment is both 
cost effective and environmentally 
sound.” 

It is important to note that on page 
17 of the committee report (No. 97- 
270) it states that— 

With respect to communities which have 
achieved secondary treatment, the legisla- 
tive history of (sic) 1977 Act clearly demon- 
strates that such communities were to be el- 
igible to apply for and receive variances 
under section 301(h). EPA's regulations de- 
nying eligibility to such communities were 
successfully challenged in one U.S. Court of 
Appeals. Section 16 of the bill affirms the 
original congressional intent with regard to 
this matter. This will remove any doubt as 
to the eligibility of communities such as 
Avalon, California, which, as noted by GAO, 
"appears to be ideally suited for a waiver 
and could substantially benefit from the re- 
sulting reduced O. & M. costs." 
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Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Minnesota (Mr. OBERSTAR). 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Chairman, 
during markup of this bill, the com- 
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mittee approved an amendment I of- 
fered, section 9, to set aside 1 percent 
of the construction grant funds for 
State and areawide water quality man- 
agement activities. The purpose and 
the specific language of section 9 is to 
build upon the over 200 water quality 
management plans now in existence, 
which EPA has approved over the past 
several years. 

These plans were developed at con- 
siderable expense to Federal, State, 
and local governments, plans which 
have proven extremely useful in defin- 
ing the extent and nature of water 
pollution problems, and in developing 
the intergovernmental cooperation 
necessary to begin solving them. 

I offered the amendment for two 
reasons: 

First, to underscore the need for 
continued planning. Planning is neces- 
sary not only when we have an abun- 
dance of Federal funds, as we have 
had in the past several years, but espe- 
cially is it necessary in times of re- 
duced Federal budgets and reduced 
availability of funding for pollution 
control activities. Then more than 
ever do we need to plan to use those 
funds wisely and the most effectively. 

The 1-percent set-aside would be 
used by local planning agencies to 
help determine the most cost-effec- 
tive, most efficient pollution control 
measures for both point and nonpoint 
sources. 

It would help States and localities 
move more toward self-sufficiency in 
implementing such pollution abate- 
ment activities and help them identify 
the precise nature and causes of pollu- 
tion in various areas and the solutions 
to those problems. 

Second, I believe very strongly that 
we have to do this kind of planning at 
the local government level where the 
problems are, where the solutions 
must be devised and carried out, and 
where the planning expertise exists. 

Section 9 recognizes that goal and 
provides local public comprehensive 
planning organizations the financial 
means of setting priorities in water 
quality management. 

I want to emphasize that this area of 
wastewater management planning is 
not a new program. It is not some- 
thing that we have invented. It is an 
activity that has been carried on in- 
tensively for the past 10 years, and 
more than that, going back to the ini- 
tial program in 1956. 

Area wastewater planning agencies 
have been doing this work and doing it 
effectively and' successfully. I just feel 
that in the future we are going to need 
more work of this kind because more 
of the burden of pollution control is 
going to be shifted to the State and 
local government level. 

If that is going to happen, then we 
must provide those agencies with the 
financial tools necessary to carry out 
that very considerable role. 
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With less than half the original con- 
struction grant funds authorization to 
be available in future years, now is not 
the time to zero out our support for 
planning; in fact, we need responsible 
planning and priority setting more 
than ever, and I am pleased that local 
planning authority and funding have 
been reestablished in this bill. 

In conclusion, I want to commend 
the chairman of the subcommittee, 
the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
RoE), a recognized national expert in 
the field of water pollution abatement 
for the splendid job he has done liter- 
ally living with this legislation since 
the beginning of the year, skillfully 
guiding it to this point on the floor. 

There were occasions when it looked 
as though perhaps we were not going 
to have a pollution control program 
for the future and I commend the gen- 
tleman for his relentless efforts and 
leadership to assure that the program 
will survive. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. EDGAR). 

Mr. EDGAR. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to commend the ranking minority 
member and the ranking majority 
member of the Subcommittee on 
Water Resources for their excellent 
work on this piece of legislation. 

Let me, in the limited time I have, 
make four observations about this bill, 
H.R. 4503, to amend the Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act amendments. 

I believe that the water issue is the 
next major crisis that our Nation will 
face, and with the limitation of Feder- 
al dollars and State dollars, I think it 
is important for us to recognize that 
we need to develop a national policy as 
it relates to not only water pollution 
control, but water supply, the infra- 
structure needs of our cities, and all of 
the future needs for water resources. 

I think this bill today gives us our 
first opportunity in the construction 
grants area to deal with a very impor- 
tant issue that will lead us in future 
days to additional discussions on what 
the Nation's water policy needs are. 

The second point that I would like 
to make is that in this legislation, 
through the efforts of the committee 
and an amendment which I offered, 
we provide a study of the need for 
flexibility. When we addressed the ad- 
ministration's proposal for arbitrary 
elimination of certain eligible catego- 
ries, the subcommittee retained eligi- 
bility for all funded projects in cur- 
rently eligible categories while provid- 
ing up to 30 percent of the States' con- 
struction grant funds for certain cate- 
gories in the future. 

No one is sure whether the 30-per- 
cent figure of flexibility is the appro- 
priate one, so I offered a further provi- 
sion directing EPA to study the cate- 
gory needs question in compiling a 
new needs survey mandated by H.R. 
4503. 
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Another major critical issue and my 
third point is the fact that this legisla- 
tion, while it provides funding of $2.4 
bilion of authorization, will not be 
sufficient to meet all of our desires in 
a number of critical areas. We must 
target these funds to critical needs. 

I was successful in placing language 
within the bill to provide that we 
target these limited funds to address 
the public health and water quality 
needs of our Nation. I think anytime 
when we have limited Federal dollars 
they must be used both flexibly in 
areas of need, in the Northeast and 
Midwest for reconstruction and reha- 
bilitation, in the Sun Belt areas for 
new cities and new communities, and 
new basic infrastructure needs, but 
they must also be targeted to address 
current water quality needs and public 
health requirements. 

Finally, just a word about the ad- 
ministration's proposal. President 
Reagan said he would not request any 
sewer construction grant funds unless 
there was basic reform. I think this 
legislation is reform. I think environ- 
mentalists, the committee, the con- 
struction industry can be proud that 
they have joined together in putting a 
piece of legislation together that I 
hope the administration can accept 
and to which it can commit the $2.4 
billion of appropriations. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr. COUGHLIN), a member of the 
Appropriations Committee and a 
member who has had a keen interest 
for a long time about cleaning up the 
waters of this Nation. 

Mr. COUGHLIN, Mr. Chairman, I 
commend the Members of the House 
Public Works Committee for bringing 
H.R. 4503 to the House floor. The 
members of the committee have 
worked long and hard on these needed 
amendments. 

As all of us in the Chamber realize, 
the wastewater treatment construc- 
tion program is, for all practical pur- 
poses, out of money today. Several 
weeks into this new fiscal year, many 
States throughout the Nation are 
without any funds to continue the 
design or construction of wastewater 
treatment plants. Other States are left 
without sufficient funds to continue 
their wastewater treatment efforts. 

The need for this legislation is, 
therefore, imperative. It must be expe- 
ditiously passed and a compromise for- 
mulated with the Senate to insure 
that a final bill is sent to the President 
for his signature. 

As a member of the House Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on HUD/In- 
dependent Agencies, I am very well ac- 
quainted with the problems associated 
with this program. At the same time, 
however, I am aware of the impact 
zero-funding in fiscal year 1982 will 
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have on our Nation’s commitment to 
clean its waters. Our subcommittee 
has pledged to provide the administra- 
tion’s announced $2.4 billion in 
wastewater treatment funds once 
needed reforms are signed into law. In 
fact, as part of the fiscal year 1982 
continuing appropriations resolution, 
the conferees inserted language in the 
report affirming their intention to use 
the first legislative vehicle available to 
provide adequate funding for this 
needed program. 

I remain concerned that a disruptive 
and costly funding lapse might occur 
if appropriate authorizing legislation 
is not enacted promptly and followed 
immediately by appropriations. I reaf- 
firm my commitment and offer my as- 
sistance in any way possible to insure 
that an authorization and an appro- 
priation bill are enacted. The Congress 
must not abandon its historic support 
for our Nation’s clean waters or for 
the program it formulated to clean up 
these waters. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Chairman, I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Mr, ROE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Fary). 

Mr. FARY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
today in strong support of the Public 
Work's efforts of behalf of the clean 
water program. Through the work of 
both the Oversight and Investigation 
and the Water Resources Subcommit- 
tees, we have, what I consider to be a 
very effective bill. I commend both 
our chairman, Mr. Roe and our rank- 
ing minority member, Mr. HAMMER- 
SCHMIDT, for their able leadership in 
guiding this bill forward in such a 
timely manner. Given the challenge 
put to us by the administration, I feel 
confident that this bill reflects the 
President’s fiscal concerns, while re- 
taining the essential strength of the 
program. I join with my colleagues on 
the committee in asking for your sup- 
port of this bill as reported out of the 
Public Works Committee. 

This bill has a national focus, rather 
than a regional one. It addresses the 
concerns of both urban and rural com- 
munities in a host of ways. For exam- 
ple, this bill extends Federal grants 
for limited capacity to meet growing 
population needs. It also encourages 
the expansion of innovative and alter- 
native technologies to meet out pollu- 
tion problems. However, the primary 
focus of this legislation is cost effec- 
tiveness. If there was only one issue 
that our committee regarded as neces- 
sary, it was that whatever technology 
a community chose, it should be a 
cost-effective system, that will meet 
the requirements of the act. In these 
days of austerity, a more reasonable 
premise would be difficult to find. 

It is my understanding that the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency is cur- 
rently redefining the category of sec- 
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ondary treatment. I heartily encour- 
age that activity. We must get back to 
a practical approach in the treatement 
of wastewater. I suggest that there is a 
correlation between our cost-effective 
focus and a redefinition of secondary 
treatment. Here, we have the opportu- 
nity to make water pollution control 
attainable by encouraging different 
technologies. 

Probably the most important provi- 
sion in this bill is the continuance of 
Federal grant assistance for presently 
eligible categories, for those projects 
currently receiving assistance under 
the act. This continuity, that is the 
backbone of our bill is desperately 
needed by all the States. Without this 
grandfathering provision, local com- 
munities and States simply could not 
absorb the costs of completing those 
projects in the works. 

In the city of Chicago, the tunnel 
and reservoir project of the Metropoli- 
tan Sanitary District of Greater Chi- 
cago, which has an approved step 2 
grant, has received $1.2 biilion. Yet 
the project still needs another million 
in Federal funds. This project will be a 
boon to the Chicago land area, captur- 
ing 80 percent of the raw sewage in 
underground tunnels, for treatment 
after a storm, rather than dumping 
these pollutants into the waterways. If 
the grandfathering section was not in- 
cluded in our legislation, the financial 
investment in this project would be 
lost. Alone, the city of Chicago could 
not afford this ambitious effort. Mr. 
Chairman, Chicago is not alone in this 
regard. There are literally hundreds of 
cities who have acted in reliance on 
our Federal commitment to water pol- 
lution control. If we change the rules 
now, the advances we have made will 
be lost. 

I would strongly urge my colleagues 
to retain this grandfather provision 
and to support the bill in its entirety 
in order to maintain the integrity of 
our commitment and to continue the 
progress in cleaning up our waters. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Louisiana (Mr. ROEMER). 

Mr. ROEMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly support H.R. 4305 and urge 
my colleagues to vote in its favor. The 
construction grants program is a huge 
budget item rightly targeted for 
reform by President Reagan and fur- 
ther improvements beyond the scope 
of this bill could still be made. Howev- 
er, our committee has sweated over 
this reform package, we have come up 
with a good bill, and we are now down 
to the wire. For the sake of the hard- 
pressed managers of sewer systems in 
our districts, if no one else, we should 
get this bill to conference and into 
law. 

H.R. 4305 offers us the flexibility of 
making further refinements next year, 
it minimizes disruption in construction 
now underway, and it emphasizes cost- 
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efective treatment. Most important of 
all, this bill is based on a sensible ap- 
praisal of what effect our reforms will 
have on the actual real-world imple- 
mentation of the program. 

In this regard, I am pleased that 
H.R. 4305 preserves the grant-eligible 
status of infiltration/inflow correction 
(known as infiltration/inflow correc- 
tion) for those projects not yet in the 
design stage. Unlike the Senate, the 
House Public Works Committee bene- 
fited from substantial testimony on 
this serious issue. Although the EPA 
recommended that infiltration/inflow 
correction be removed from the cate- 
gories eligible for Federal funding, 
groups as diverse as the Association of 
Metropolitan Sewerage Agencies, the 
National Utility Contractors Associa- 
tion, and eighty environmental groups 
supported maintaining current law as 
it related to inflitration/inflow correc- 
tion and appears in H.R. 4305. 

Infiltration/inflow is basically a 
clean water problem. Infiltration is 
the seepage of groundwater into sewer 
collection systems through leaks, 
breaks, and faulty joints. Inflow refers 
to fresh water that enters the system 
through other routes, notably roof 
and storm drains connected to the 
system. Although infiltration/inflow 
problems are commonly thought of in 
connection with the older cities of the 
Northeast, substantial  infiltration/ 
inflow problems exist nationwide. 

For systems with infiltration/inflow 
problems, the difference between 
normal and peak flows can be ex- 
treme. After sudden rains, 400-percent 
flow increases are not uncommon-— but 
even during dry spells, about half the 
flow to treatment plants is estimated 
to be infiltration: clean water, not 
sewage. 

Unfortunately, it is not just expen- 
sively wasteful to transport and treat 
infiltration/inflow. Excessive infiltra- 
tion/inflow has been found to be one 
of the major causes of plant perform- 
ance failures, either by the flushing 
out of the micro-organisms that acti- 
vate secondary treatment or by the di- 
luting of pollutant strength below ef- 
fective levels. Worse, excessive infiltra- 
tion/inflow can result in total bypass 
of the treatment plant and the dump- 
ing of raw sewage into our rivers and 
lakes. 

Infiltration/inflow correction is pos- 
sible and in fact offers the simplest 
and most cost effective solution to 
many of the financing and perform- 
ance problems that bedevil the con- 
struction grants program. The tech- 
nology is just now coming into its own. 

The need for rehabilitation can be 
more precisely measured and diag- 
nosed, repairs are less costly and re- 
quire fewer excavations than in the 
past. And the cost/benefit ratios of in- 
filtration/inflow correction can be five 
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to six times that of additional treat- 
ment plant construction. 

Although the cost of infiltration/ 
inflow diagnosis and correction is a 
fraction of the cost of constructing ad- 
ditional treatment facilities, I fear 
that without Federal funding eligibil- 
ity it would be too easy for financially 
strapped municipalities to ignore their 
infiltration/inflow problem and in- 
stead look to the Federal Government 
for large, peak capacity plants. A 
strong incentive for infiltration/inflow 
correction insures that we will not be 
wasting vast sums of money to treat 
unpolluted water and risking repeated 
permit violations in the future. 

One of the major goals of the ad- 
ministration’s reform legislation was 
to minimize Federal exposure. As a 
fiscal conservative, I have actively sup- 
ported the majority of President Rea- 
gan’s inititives in holding down Gov- 
ernment spending. However, in this 
case, I believed, and the majority of 
the committee agreed, that the admin- 
istration was setting out on a path 
that would be pennywise and pound 
foolish. 

In short, the committee bill is a rea- 
sonable approach to reform and to 
good public policy. It provides the in- 
centives and the measure of stability 
needed to help local governments 
meet the vital goals of the Clean 
Water Act. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes of the mi- 
nority time to the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. RoE). 

Mr. ROE. I thank the distinguished 
gentleman from Arkansas and Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentlewoman from New York (Ms. 
FERRARO), 

Ms. FERRARO. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 4503, the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act 
Amendments of 1981. I want to con- 
gratulate Chairman Roe and the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas (Mr. HAMMER- 
SCHMIDT), the ranking minority 
member of the Water Resources Sub- 
committee, for their outstanding work 
in bringing this bill to the floor so the 
House can act to get this vital program 
moving again. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one provision 
of this bill that is of particular inter- 
est to me and to the city I represent. 
Section 19, which was added as a 
result of an amendment I offered in 
full committee, addresses the problem 
facing New York City and other mu- 
nicipalities which have entered into 
Federal consent decrees establishing 
construction schedules for wastewater 
treatment plants. 

The section simply states that it is 
the sense of Congress that judicial 
notice be taken of the reduced funding 
levels in this bill for the purpose of re- 
examining the provisions of Federal 
consent decrees. 
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Many State and local governments 
have in the past few years entered into 
consent decrees with EPA dictating 
construction schedules for the comple- 
tion of treatment works. In many 
cases, those construction schedules 
were based on an expected Federal 
funding level much higher than that 
authorized in this bill. If no adjust- 
ments are made in the construction 
schedules, States and local govern- 
ments will be required to make up the 
lost Federal funds, in some cases hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, with their 
own funds or stand in violation of the 
consent decrees. 

Section 19 recognizes this reality 
and expresses the sense of Congress 
that courts take judicial notice of the 
reduced funding when considering 
changes in consent decrees. 

It was never the intention of the 
Congress to heap enormous cost bur- 
dens on State and local governments 
in this program. This amendment is an 
attempt to maintain that important 
principle. 

I believe the bill is a good bill and I 
urge its adoption. 
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Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Michigan, the Honorable 
Bos TRAXLER. 

Mr. TRAXLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding 
these 3 minutes to me and to my dis- 
tinguished minority member for allow- 
ing us to have that time. 

Under the circumstances this is, 
indeed, a remarkable bill, the circum- 
stances being the budget constraints 
and the reconciliation resolution and 
the position of the administration. 

I wish to commend both the majori- 
ty members of the subcommittee and 
the full committee and the minority 
members of the subcommittee and the 
full committee. 

Certainly the pressures were great 
to do something other than what they 
have done. 

In the limited time available to me, I 
would like to make some comparisons, 
if I may, between the 1972 act as 
amended, H.R. 4503, and the Senate 
bill, S. 1617. My recollection is that 
under the existing act, the one that is 
expiring or parts of it expire October 
1, that there is an up to $5 billion per 
year authorization with up to 75 per- 
cent Federal and the rest being local 
and State funding of the individual 
projects at a runout cost of perhaps 
$90 billion in total. Compare that with 
S. 1617, which the Senate is scheduled 
to take up this afternoon. That is a 
$23 billion runout cost compared to 
the House bill, H.R. 4503, $50 billion. 

The Senate has ultimately a 55-per- 
cent Federal contribution per project 
and the House version that we are now 
considering maintains the 75-percent 
Federal contribution. 
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As a general statement, I think it is 
fair to say that the recommendations 
that are contained in the Senate bill, 
S. 1617, do not represent reform, but 
represent a retreat, a retreat from this 
Nation's commitment to cleaning up 
our waters. Coming from a State that 
is surrounded by the largest fresh 
body of waters in the world, we have a 
keen and a valuable interest in main- 
taining the purity and restoring the 
purity of those waters and rivers. 

The subcommittee and the full com- 
mittee has done yeoman service in 
years gone by to achieve that goal. I 
want to commend them. 

I hope at the appropriate time in 
conference that the gentleman's good 
views and the commonsense the gen- 
tleman has demonstrated here and the 
concern for the future of untold gen- 
erations of Americans who are going 
to benefit so much from H.R. 4503 and 
the concepts and the principles that 
are there, I hope that every effort will 
be made in the conference to maintain 
our position. 

I must say that I know for many of 
you, H.R. 4503 is not the closest thing 
to your hearts, but given the circum- 
stances and the restraints under which 
you had to work, it is indeed a remark- 
able achievement. I do commend all of 
you. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois (Mr. PoRTER). 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, twice 
this summer, my district suffered 
through the experience of having 
their basements flooded with a com- 
bination of storm-water and raw 
sewage. I think you can imagine their 
anguish—as well as the number of let- 
ters and phone calls I have received 
asking for relief from this terrible 
problem. 

Sewers in my district were built dec- 
ades ago when it was common to com- 
bine storm water runoff and sewage 
into one combined sewer system. The 
system works fairly well in moderate 
rainfall but spells sure disaster when 
heavy rainfall occurs. Heavy rains 
produce runoffs beyond the capacity 
of the sewers, forcing the storm 
waters—now mixed with raw sewage— 
to back up into basements. 

Basement flooding with storm water 
alone would be bad enough. But the 
mixture of the water with a huge 
volume of organic waste was more 
than a nuisance: It did property 
damage of an irreparable nature, it 
created a public health risk for the 
large urban and suburban populations 
exposed to the flooding, and it pollut- 
ed Lake Michigan and a long stretch 
of our beaches. 

In the debate on the Water Pollu- 
tion Act amendments, there are those 
who would have us believe that flood 
control and pollution control are mu- 
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tually exclusive. Indeed, the very 
nature of funding under the act has 
placed a primacy upon so-called pollu- 
tion control projects and ignored so- 
called flood control projects. 

The distinction is one which cannot 
be supported by engineering realities 
for more than half of the sewer sys- 
tems in this country. As in my district, 
most of the sewer systems in this 
country, particularly those which are 
more than a few decades old, are com- 
bined storm overflow and sanitary sys- 
tems. 

The committee has recognized this 
fact. It has included combined sewers 
for funding in the bill before us today; 
the other body has not seen fit to do 
so. 

In supporting the House version 
before us, we are establishing our fun- 
damental understanding of the prob- 
lem. We are saying that we recognize 
the greatest needs of the entire Nation 
and not just those of newly developing 
portions—those who can most afford 
to bear the costs because of expanding 
tax bases and also most able to take 
advantage of the latest technologies. 
We are saying that we recognize the 
need to help communities overcome 
the effects of age in order to negate 
the effects of water pollution. We are 
also recognizing that the greatest risk 
of such pollution occurs just where it 
is potentially most injurious to the 
public health—in the densely populat- 
ed older areas of the country. 

We recognized these problems in the 
past. We recognized them when we ini- 
tially authorized the program's 
growth. We also recognized the limita- 
tions of funding and resources for the 
Federal Government and of the prob- 
lems created if the Federal Govern- 
ment were to get into the business of 
building sewers for each community in 
the Nation. 

Accordingly, we developed incentives 
for regional cooperation. In the Chica- 
go area, such incentives led many sub- 
urban municipalities to enter into a 
cooperative agreement with the Met- 
ropolitan Sanitary District to build 
the tunnel and reservoir project, also 
known as TARP or deep tunnel. 

That project has created much con- 
troversy in the press, among budg- 
eteers, and among engineers. Many 
years into construction, there still ap- 
pears to be doubt about just how 
much pollution will be stopped if the 
project is completed. Perhaps it will 
dry out all of the afflicted basements 
in the Chicago area; perhaps it will 
dry out none of the basements. More 
likely, it will help some but not help 
others very much. 

In any event, the effect of a failure 
to proceed, at least to the completion 
of phase I, is clear: The situation will 
worsen, Lake Michigan will be threat- 
ened and people’s health will be 
threatened. And if we do not reauthor- 
ize that portion of the act which pro- 
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vides funding for CSO’s, we will do 
something far worse. For those com- 
munities who have followed Congress 
incentives and entered into coopera- 
tive regional agreements under that 
portion of the act, we will be saying 
“you missed your chance; there is no 
money for you because you did not al- 
ready have an approved project.” 

Mr. Chairman, I very strongly urge 
the Members’ support of H.R. 4503 
and particularly commend to their at- 
tention that portion which deals with 
combined sanitary and overflow sys- 
tems. I further urge that when this 
bill goes to conference with the other 
body, that the Members from the 
House stand firm in continuing to au- 
thorize funding for CSO’s and con- 
tinuing to authorize the development 
of regional cooperative agreements. 

If this is done, the Federal Govern- 
ment will have kept faith with those 
communities who have planned, over 
the last decade, to resolve their pollu- 
tion problems, while at the same time 
reminding those communities that 
they, too, have a responsibility to pro- 
vide their fair share of the cost. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as 
I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to commend 
the chairman of the full committee, 
the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
HowaRD) and the ranking minority 
member of the full committee, the 
gentleman from California (Mr. CLAU- 
SEN), for the contributions they have 
made to this legislation, but I particu- 
larly want to commend the gentleman 
from New Jersey who has provided 
outstanding leadership during the de- 
velopment of H.R. 4503. The bill has 
been pretty well explained and I think 
everyone fully understands what we 
are going to be voting on. 

This legislation is the result of many 
days of hearing and extensive efforts 
by members of the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation and 
its Water Resources Subcommittee. 
The chairman of the subcommittee, 
the gentleman from New Jersey, has 
provided outstanding leadership 
during the development of H.R. 4503. I 
greatly appreciate the bipartisan coop- 
eration at both the subcommittee and 
the full committee level and am confi- 
dent that the same strong bipartisan 
support will be shown for the bill here 
in the House. 

H.R. 4503 makes valuable changes in 
the construction grants program and 
authorizes the $2.4 billion that the 
President desires for this program in 
fiscal year 1982. 

The incentive to develop this legisla- 
tion comes directly from the adminis- 
tration, and for that, they are strongly 
to be commended. By requiring legisla- 
tive action before continued funding 
and by submitting substantive propos- 
als earlier this year, an excellent basis 
for review was provided. From these 
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administration initiatives, the bill 
before us has been developed using 
input from agencies, States, munici- 
palities, and many knowledgeable or- 
ganizations and individuals, during nu- 
merous hearings. 

H.R. 4503 represents the changes 
that the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation recommends in 
order to make $2.4 billion available to 
the program as soon as possible during 
fiscal year 1982. I am especially 
pleased that the bill limits the author- 
ization to only $2.4 billion for 1 year as 
the President has requested. 

I again want to commend my col- 
leagues on the Public Works Commit- 
tee for the excellent job that has been 
done in developing H.R. 4503. I truly 
believe this legislation is vital to the 
districts of each and every Member of 
Congress and that each of us can and 
should vote for its passage. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. I am 
pleased to yield to my distinguished 
colleague. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, I know 
that I am out of time. The gentleman 
from California would like to be recog- 
nized. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. MINETA). 

Mr. MINETA. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I would like to rise in support of 
H.R. 4503 and to commend the sub- 
committee chairman and the ranking 
minority member, the gentleman from 
Arkansas, for their great work on this. 

I know that this bill has had the bi- 
partisan support of the members of 
our committee. 

I would again like to thank the 
chairman of the full committee, as 
well as my dear colleague, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. CLAUSEN) 
for their work on this bill and com- 
mend the passage of this bill to the 
Whole House. 

Mr. Chairman, I too wish to rise in 
support of H.R. 4503, a bill to amend 
the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act, and to provide critically needed 
grants program. 

Last year, the House Public Works 
and Transportation Subcommittee on 
Investigations and Oversight, which I 
had the privilege of chairing during 
the last Congress, examined the 
grants program to determine why it 
has been so difficult to complete waste 
water treatment plant construction 
projects—that are needed to clean up 
the sewage that is being discharged 
from thousands of communities all 
across the country. 

Probably the most important finding 
that came from that review was that 
the continuing uncertainty that many 
local officials have about Congress 
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willingness to fund this program, cou- 
pled with the frequent changes in the 
law made by the Congress itself, have 
most often been the root cause of 
these delays. And probably the most 
significant, and critically needed rec- 
ommendation we made was that this 
program be given a period of stability 
and continuity. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that this 
bill, H.R. 4503, by reauthorizing funds 
for fiscal 1982, and by retaining cer- 
tain eligibilities, and phasing out 
others, rather than abrubtly changing 
the rules in midstream as others would 
have us do, will provide an interim 
period of stability and continuity that 
is paramount, if we are to reassure 
local officials and the public that the 
Congress has not walked away from its 
commitment to cleaning up the Na- 
tion’s waters. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill will also 
allow us to carefully examine what 
must be done to meet this program’s 
long-term needs. 

Changes are needed, but as prior 
oversight has clearly established, they 
must be gradual changes, and I believe 
that the recent work of the Investiga- 
tions and Oversight Subcommittee, 
now under the able leadership of the 
gentleman from Georgia (Mr. LEVI- 
TAS), and the hearings on this bill, 
held by the Water Resources Subcom- 
mittee, chaired by Congressman RoE 
of New Jersey, continue to underscore 
that need, and has provided us, as 
well, with a considerable and compre- 
hensive body of knowledge that will 


allow us to address not only our water 
quality concerns, but our efforts to re- 


sponsibly reduce Federal spending, 
and to live within the budget we estab- 
lish. 

Mr. Chairman, when the budget was 
developed earlier this year, It was 
done so with the knowledge that when 
revisions were made to the clean water 
law’s construction grants program’s re- 
quirements, room would be found to 
provide for a $2.4 billion authorization 
for this program. I have recently 
spoken with our colleague, Mr. JONES 
of Oklahoma, and he has pledged to 
work with me to provide for this fund- 
ing. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to urge all of 
my colleagues today, to rise with me in 
support of this bill, of this 1 year reau- 
thorization, of this signal to the Presi- 
dent, and to the American public that 
the House of Representatives of this 
97th Congress still believes that clean 
water is important. We must not turn 
our back on that national mandate es- 
tablished almost a decade ago to clean 
up the Nation's waters. 

The job is much too important to 
walk away from, and we have far to go 
before we can say we have achieved 
our goals. 

Thank you. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 4503, a sorely needed 
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authorization for our waste water 
treatment construction grants pro- 
gram. The Water Resources subcom- 
mittee, under the leadership of the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
RoE). and the full committee, under 
another distinguished member from 
New Jersey (Mr. Howarp), deserve the 
commendation of this House and 
every American concerned about elimi- 
nating pollution from our Nation's 
waters. 

This authorization has been report- 
ed under fiscal restraints imposed by 
the administration, restraints that in 
themselves wil severely hamper this 
program. This bill makes the best pos- 
sible effort to maintain the program 
under these unreasonable restraints. 
Without directing or intending any 
criticism of the bill, let me briefly 
state how its terribly low funding level 
will affect waste water treatment ef- 
forts in just one congressional district, 
my own 20th Congressional District in 
New York City. 

For 40 years now, a sewage treat- 
ment plant has been planned for the 
Upper West Side of Manhattan. After 
decades of debate and speculation, a 
site at 135th Street and the Hudson 
River was approved in the late 1950's. 
Construction finally began in the late 
1960's on the interceptors, and in the 
early 1970's on the North River plant 
itself. Progress was slow, so the U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency and 
the city and State of New York agreed 
in a Federal consent decree 4 years 
ago to a schedule for construction. 
Now the overly restrictive funding 
limits imposed by an often blindly 
cost-cutting administration will delay 
this plant still further. 

No one knows yet exactly how much 
delay will result. But it is certain that 
the North River plant, a $1.29 billion 
undertaking, is critically needed. Near 
the site where it lies partially built, 
raw sewage continues to flow into the 
Hudson. In an age when gleaming 
buildings dot the Manhattan skyline, 
in the largest metropolis in the world, 
this backward and unhealthful situa- 
tion must be corrected as soon as pos- 
sible. Clearly it has been allowed to 
persist for far too long. 

Again, I commend the subcommittee 
and the full committee for a fine bill, 
a bill which makes the best of a bad 
situation. Next year, I hope we will be 
able to vote on a bill that has the 
added benefit of the larger authoriza- 
tion that is needed. The administra- 
tion must recognize the need for truly 
adequate funding for our efforts to 
combat water pollution, and to safe- 
guard the public health. 

Mrs. BOUQUARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to commend the chairman of the 
full committee, the gentleman from 
New Jersey, and the subcommittee 
chairman, the other gentleman from 
New Jersey for their work in bringing 
a responsible and constructive bill 
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before the House. There are in par- 
ticular two provisions which I believe 
are important, and which pertain di- 
rectly to a crucial project the Mocasin 
Bend facility in the city of Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn. 

First, the grandfather clause for 
projects already underway is crucial 
for this particular facility. To alter the 
guidelines at this point could cost the 
city millions of dollars and offer no 
improvement in water quality. 

Second, the direction to the Gover- 
nors of those States certified by EPA 
to ward funding in accordance with 
the State water quality plan will help 
to avoid the unfortunate situation 
where some States might seek to use 
these funds to pay for smaller projects 
that could be completed within the 
fiscal year, and trust to the Federal 
Government to provide additional 
funds for ongoing projects. 

I commend both the gentlemen from 

New Jersey, and I urge the passage of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act Amendments of 1981. 
@ Mr. DUNN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
today in support of H.R. 4503, the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
Amendments of 1981. I would like to 
thank the committee and subcommit- 
tee chairmen, the gentlemen from 
New Jersey, Mr. Howan» and Mr. Rog, 
and the ranking members, Mr. CLAU- 
SEN and Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, for their 
fine leadership in bringing this legisla- 
tion to the floor. These gentlemen and 
their colleagues on the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation were 
particularly helpful to me in resolving 
a longstanding problem in my home 
State of Michigan. 

Bath Township, Mich., has been in 
the process of applying for an EPA 
construction grant since 1972. After 
receiving a State order to begin con- 
struction, Bath accepted a State grant 
and had every intention to begin con- 
struction by the fall of 1972. During 
this period, Bath would have received 
EPA funds for which it was fully eligi- 
ble had not an executive impound- 
ment shut off the money flow. Con- 
gress later recognized this problem 
and the inequity it created and provid- 
ed retroactive funding within the 1977 
Clean Water Act for those projects af- 
fected by the impoundment. Unfortu- 
nately, a unique set of circumstances, 
including conflicting State and Feder- 
al regulations, and delaying law suits, 
forced Bath out of the eligibility cate- 
gory under the 1977 correcting legisla- 
tion. 

In essence, Mr. Chairman, Bath 
Township was caught in a classic 
catch-22. In complying with lawful 
orders and requirements, it had lost 
the funding that it deserved and badly 
needed. Since that time, Bath Town- 
ship has been having serious difficul- 
ties in making the bond payments to 
finance this project. Had the township 
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received EPA grant moneys, this fi- 
nancial problem would not exist today. 

The Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation has demonstrated 
a keen sense of fairness and under- 
standing by having included in this 
legislation a remedy for this town- 
ship’s unique problem. I believe this 
solution is a fair and reasonable ap- 
proach in concluding this matter and 
urge my colleagues to join me in sup- 
port of this bill and of the fine work of 
the committee.e 
@ Mr. CORRADA. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 4503, legislation 
reported by the House Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation as 
the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act Amendments of 1981. 

The bill, as reported by the commit- 
tee, is generally in line with the ad- 
ministration’s proposed funding level 
of $2.4 billion to continue, in fiscal 
year 1982, the construction of water 
treatment plants and the programs au- 
thorized in the original Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act and the so- 
called Clean Water Act. 

They are sound programs. They will 
continue to help the vital infrastruc- 
ture development—in every State of 
the Union and in Puerto Rico—of proj- 
ects so necessary to sustain the sound 
environmental quality to help improve 
the quality of our life. 

I wish to commend the distinguished 
chairman of the House Public Works 
and Transportation Committee, Mr. 
Howanp, and the chairman of the 
Water Resources Subcommittee, Mr. 


Roe, for their considerable diligence 
and perseverance in the task of review- 
ing any proposals to restrict the con- 
struction of municipal sewage treat- 
ment plants in the fiscal year which 
we are now in. They have reported an 
important and realistic bill. 


The committee bill continues a 
larger Federal participation in these 
construction activities for State and 
local governments but it did, however, 
accept the cut in Federal grant au- 
thority for fiscal year 1982 from $5 bil- 
lion to $2.4 billion. 

The figures are still, I would like to 
note, considerably below official Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency esti- 
mates of the needs required to achieve 
the goals of the water cleanup pro- 
gram. 

The bill contains other provisions 
important to the future of clean 
water. States are granted more discre- 
tion and more authority in administer- 
ing their cleanup programs and for 
new projects, Governors can use up to 
30 percent of a State’s allotment for 
cost-effective treatment works, other 
than treatment plants and intercep- 
tors. 

In addition, one particular provision 
repeals the industrial cost exclusion 
(ICE) provision of the existing law. 
Previously, Federal grants for con- 
struction of municipal treatment 
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plants with the capacity to treat in- 
dustrial discharges of more than 
50,000 gallons per day were prohibited. 

This is very important to Puerto 
Rico since the ICE provision presented 
an undue burden on the ability of our 
municipalities to realistically address 
the problem of industrial discharges 
and water pollution. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that 
there are some national standards, 
some uniform rules, that should be ap- 
plied in many areas of legislative activ- 
ity. The empty rhetoric of deregula- 
tion and laws to unleash the private 
sector which abounds in many quar- 
ters today flies in the face of reality of 
the need to provide all U.S. citizens— 
no matter where they reside—for a 
safe and sound living environment, 
one free from the horrors of polluted 
waters, toxic chemicals, or other haz- 
ardous substances. 

The continuation of the existing 
EPA programs are vital in this regard. 
They are not—as both of my distin- 
guished colleagues Mr. Howarp and 
Mr. Roe well know—as visible or as po- 
litically damaging as cutbacks in social 
security, or other programs of individ- 
ual benefits which so many of us 
oppose. 

But cutbacks in the area of the envi- 
ronment are no less important. In pro- 
viding for future wastewater treat- 
ment needs in a realistic manner, 
given today’s fiscal restraints, this bill 
addresses problems that certainly ben- 
efit all U.S. citizens, in a manner not 
as visible or obvious as the other areas 
mentioned. 

The vision of this legislation is one 
which, years from now, will be as im- 
portant as it is today, and the continu- 
ance of EPA programs is another tool 
in our national cleanup campaign in 
which Puerto Rico is a proud partner. 

I hope H.R. 4503 passes and is speed- 
ily implemented. I join with the com- 
mittee in support of this bill.e 
e Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very glad to see us proceeding with 
consideration of this important envi- 
ronmental legislation. I believe our 
committee chairman, Mr. HOWARD, our 
able ranking minority member, Mr. 
CLAUSEN, and our subcommittee lead- 
ers, Mr. RoE and Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, 
should be commended for the very 
solid bill that is being brought before 
us here today. 

While I have consistently supported 
President Reagan's efforts to control 
Federal spending, I believe it is incum- 
bent upon this Congress to reduce 
Federal participation in this impor- 
tant program in a realistic manner. 
Our bill accomplishes that goal by sig- 
nificantly reducing the Federal Gov- 
ernment's financial exposure, while 
providing assurances to those local 
communities which are now attempt- 
ing to comply with the provisions of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act. 
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Additionally, our bill is superior to 
its Senate counterpart in several im- 
portant ways. One of the most impor- 
tant, I believe, is the manner in which 
our bill treats the allocation of funds 
to the States. I am well aware that the 
administration would have had us 
throw out completely the allocation 
approach that has been followed in 
this program for years and substitute 
for it an approach based solely on a 
State's so-called backlog needs. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe our bill is 
correct in rejecting this proposal by 
the administration and maintaining 
the existing formula for allocating 
funds to the States. Let me say that 
Texas' experience with the EPA re- 
garding the calculation of these so- 
called backlog needs is sufficient evi- 
dence alone to reject the administra- 
tion's total reliance on such figures as 
the basis for allocating funds. 

Briefly, Mr. Chairman, our water re- 
sources department in Texas followed 
EPA's own methodology and conclud- 
ed that Texas’ backlog needs under 
the EPA definition were actually twice 
that attributed to the State by the 
EPA, a difference of some $650 mil- 
lion. Texas submitted a project-by- 
project recalculation that proved this 
$650 million in additional needs to the 
EPA and the EPA was unable to: First, 
prove any of Texas’ figures to be 
wrong; or second, prove any of Texas' 
use of the EPA methodology to be 
wrong. Therefore, it is now clear and 
documented that Texas has been 
shortchanged by a factor of 100 per- 
cent in the backlog needs figures that 
EPA is asking us to use in the adminis- 
tration-backed formula. I wonder, Mr. 
Chairman, how many other States 
might vary in their real needs by plus 
or minus 100 percent. Since EPA's 
backlog estimates are clearly in ques- 
tion, I cannot imagine that we would 
want to allocate funds to States solely 
on the basis of these figures as it is 
asking us to do. 

A second key difference concerns the 
issue of reserve capacity. While the 
Senate bill calls for the elimination of 
Federal grant money for this purpose, 
our bill provides for ongoing reserve 
capacity for both step 2 and step 3 
wastewater treatment projects. In ad- 
dition, it allows for 10 years reserve ca- 
pacity for any new project receiving 
Federal assistance following the enact- 
ment of this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, as a representative of 
one of the fastest growing metropoli- 
tan areas in this Nation, I feel we must 
build wastewater treatment plants 
based on realistic population esti- 
mates. In my judgment, to build a new 
wastewater treatment plant in Hous- 
ton, Tex., or any rapidly growing com- 
munity based on 1980 population fig- 
ures makes absolutely no sense, for 
such a project would soon be obsolete. 


x 
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It is my firm belief that we must rec- 
ognize the unique problems facing fast 
growing regions of our country and I 
believe that in the long run both local 
communities and the Federal Govern- 
ment would save substantial amounts 
of money by allowing projects to be 
built with reserve capacity. 

I am confident that this body will 
work hard to see its approach on this 
and on other important points in our 
bill ultimately prevail in a House- 
Senate conference committee. Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman, and let me add 
that I am proud to have participated 
in the development of this bill and I 
look forward to lending my support to 
its passage.e 
e Mr. MOFFETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise today to voice my concern over 
language in H.R. 4503, section 16(a). 
That language removes the current re- 
quirement that only marine outfalls in 
existence when the 1977 Clean Water 
Act amendments were enacted can 
qualify for a waiver of secondary 
treatment requirements. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am concerned about this provi- 
sion because it could lead to a major 
increase in the discharge of wastes 
into our coastal waters. This alleged 
cost saving action could, over the 
years, result in significant additional 
costs to the economy and the Federal 
Government through environmental 
and marine life damage to our coastal 
areas. The approach that the Commit- 
tee on Public Works has adopted could 
significantly accelerate ocean pollu- 
tion. I think that would be an unfortu- 
nate mistake. 

I believe the better route would have 
been to defer action on this section 
and consider it when the committee 
marks up amendments to the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act next ses- 
sion. I do not think that we should en- 
courage municipalities to increase 
their ocean discharge without a more 
thorough review of tne potential 
impact of such a step and without fur- 
ther consideration of whether this is 
in fact the best way to cut costs. I 
note, for example, that this provision 
goes beyond simply grandfathering-in 
municipalities which already discharge 
to our oceans. This new provision 
would allow other municipalities to 
switch to this form of wastewater dis- 
posal. The cumulative impact on the 
environment of hundreds of new 
ocean discharges into sensitive near- 
shore waters could be highly adverse. 

In a very significant May General 
Accounting Office report on this topic, 
the GAO acknowledges that the 
present statutory framework is not 
"overly restrictive for large communi- 
ties with industrial wastes" and that 
"secondary treatment it likely justi- 
fied" for communities which *'dis- 
charge wastes into bays and estu- 
aries." Yet H.R. 4503, in its current 
form, holds open the possibility of a 
secondary treatment waiver for all 
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present or possible marine discharges 
for the foreseeable future. 

In addition. I am concerned that 
cuts proposed by the administration in 
the Environmental Protection Agency 
and other Federal and State water en- 
forcement and monitoring funds and 
cuts in research will prevent us from 
recognizing or preventing environmen- 
tal harm from these new discharges 
before they cause significant, perhaps 
irreversible damage. I heartily concur 
with the additional views expressed by 
my colleagues, Mr. OBERSTAR and Mr. 
EpncaR, in the committee report on this 
legislation. I think we should not move 
ahead with the proposed changes in 
section 16(a). 

I urge my colleagues on the Public 
Works Committee to review this 
matter in a more thorough manner 
next session.e 
e Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Chairman, 
I am pleased to rise in support of H.R. 
4503, the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act Amendments of 1981, as a 
worthwhile bill in its own right, as a 
prerequisite for continued funding of 
the construction grants program, and 
as a forerunner of further reforms 
when the Clean Water Act undergoes 
further modification next year. 

As to funding, its construction 
grants authorization of $2.4 billion for 
fiscal year 1982 is modest indeed in 
comparison with the $4 billion, $5 bil- 
lion and even $6 billion in annual au- 
thorizations during the early years of 
the program under Public Law 92-500. 
The Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation has been responsive to 
legitimate budgetary concerns in this 
regard. 

H.R. 4503 is not, however, a mere 
simple extension of existing law, much 
less a pared-down version of business 
as usual. In fact, it contains a number 
of provisions to improve the perform- 
ance of the construction grants pro- 
gram and the wastewater treatment 
works which it produces. 

I would cite in particular the provi- 
sions dealing with the following: 

Innovative and alternative technolo- 
gy, strengthening the incentives for 
processes and equipment that are 
cheaper, simpler and more energy effi- 
cient; continued eligibility for projects 
to correct sewer system infiltration 
and inflow as a cost-effective alterna- 
tive to construction of larger treat- 
ment works; procurement of treat- 
ment processes and equipment, by the 
removal of a statutory restriction 
which serves to discourage innovation 
on the part of equipment manufactur- 
ers and to undercut responsibility of 
municipalities and their engineering 
consultants for the performance of 
treatment works constructed under 
the program; strengthening of the role 
of the States in managing the con- 
struction grants program, achieved by 
providing greater stability in funding. 
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These provisions in particular are 
supported by the record of hearings of 
the Subcommittee on Investigations 
and Oversight, on which I serve as 
ranking minority member. Under the 
leadership of my friend from Georgia, 
Mr. LEÉviTAS, we have just concluded 
the most thorough investigation ever 
undertaken into the performance of 
wastewater treatment works con- 
structed with Federal assistance. The 
record of those hearings, conducted in 
a completely bipartisan manner, 
strongly supports the provisions of 
H.R. 4503 which I have cited. Thus, 
from an oversight perspective, it sup- 
ports the work of Chairman Bog Rog 
of the Water Resources Subcommittee 
and his minority counterpart, JoHN 
PAUL HAMMERSCHMIDT. 

With particular respect to innovative 
and alternative technology, I appreci- 
ate the full committee’s acceptance of 
a modest amendment which I offered 
to help overcome reluctance on the 
part of grantees and their design engi- 
neers to consider innovative and alter- 
native processes and components. In 
recognition of the fact that many 
promising ideas have had the benefit 
of only laboratory simulation or limit- 
ed pilot testing, this provision makes 
more extensive field testing grant eli- 
gible to provide the missing element of 
verification as to performance capabil- 
ity. 

All these aside, however, the bill 
would be justified if only by its 
amendments dealing with the issue of 
waivers from secondary treatment re- 
quirements for communities discharg- 
ing their treated wastewater into 
marine waters through ocean outfalls. 
If it makes sense from an environmen- 
tal and economic standpoint for com- 
munities with existing ocean dis- 
charges to treat to a degree lesser 
than full secondary, there is absolute- 
ly no rationale for denying this option 
to others provided they meet the same 
stringent water quality requirements. 

The provisions of H.R. 4503 dealing 
with ocean waivers in fact closely par- 
allel those of my own bill, H.R. 4466, 
which I introduced following an over- 
sight hearing focused principally on 
the ocean discharge issue, held at my 
request in Los Angeles on September 
8 


Mr. Chairman, none of us would 
argue that H.R. 4503 is a comprehen- 
sive bill providing all needed changes 
in the Clean Water Act. It does not 
even purport to deal with all the prob- 
lems we have identified in the con- 
struction grants program. 

But the committee has chosen to 
move in a more limited manner at this 
time, responding to concerns ex- 
pressed by the administration and the 
other body, while properly preserving 
the constructive policy positions which 
the House has asserted for the past 
decade and more. 
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I urge my colleagues to support H.R. 

4503 in its present form at this time, 
so we can move into conference with 
the Senate and seek to fashion a bill 
that will provide a basis for funding of 
the construction grants program 
through fiscal year 1982. Then we can 
turn our efforts to the task of crafting 
longer term amendments to both the 
regulatory and the construction grants 
aspects of the law which ultimately 
will be necessary if it is to do the job 
we all intend. 
e Mr. WALGREN. Mr. Chairman, I 
earnestly hope the House today will 
approve, H.R. 4503, the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act Amendments of 
1981. This bill would continue for 1 
year the program that provides funds 
to every State on a 75-percent Federal, 
25-percent State and local matching 
basis to construct and upgrade sewer 
and wastewater treatment facilities. 

It is simply not fair to keep putting 
local communities through so much 
uncertainty in this program. Fluctua- 
tions in funding levels, impoundments 
in the early years, proposed reforms, 
rescissions, and deferrals of funds—all 
have created too much uncertainty for 
local officials, many of whom have 
begun expensive planning studies in 
anticipation of future funding for con- 
struction. While this bill only contin- 
ues the current program for 1 year, it 
will, I hope, be successful in triggering 
the 1982 appropriations that are 
needed by many towns and municipali- 
ties across the country. 

The funding level of this bill also 
creates uncertainties for local officials, 
since Congress previously went along 
with the $2.4 billion funding level re- 
quested by the Reagan administration. 
The public is often under the impres- 
sion that President Reagan is prevent- 
ing growth in Government spending, 
but the administration’s action in this 
case was a 50-percent cut, from $5 bil- 
lion to $2.4, in a very essential pro- 


gram. 

President Reagan proposed sweeping 
changes. Some changes can no doubt 
be made in light of the Nation's water 
needs, and I understand that our 
House Public Works Committee will 
look at those changes in a comprehen- 
sive fashion next year. The complicat- 
ed needs of both municipal systems 
and industrial problems, should be ad- 
dressed together, since they are so 
closely related. We certainly need to 
examine the appropriate State and 
Federal roles. I support an overall 
review of the program and the needs 
of our communities. In the meantime, 
we need this bill to keep funding going 
in the current year. 

In addition to taking the steps neces- 
sary to guarantee funding for fiscal 
1982, I have two other concerns. First, 
to meet the clean water requirements 
of current law, communities can re- 
ceive grants to construct, upgrade, and 
enlarge sewage treatment plants. Addi- 
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tionally, funds are authorized for re- 
habilitating sewer lines or replacing 
old lines with new ones. The North- 
east-Midwest coalition found that the 
allocation formula weighs new con- 
struction needs more heavily than re- 
placement or rehabilitation needs. 
Many of our systems in western Penn- 
sylvania were built in the 1940's and 
some even 50 to 80 years ago when the 
Federal clean water requirements were 
not in effect. We must make sure that 
the law is not biased against these 
older communities. I understand that 
the administration's proposal, which is 
not included in this bill, eliminates re- 
habilitation projects for funding. 

My second concern is the issue of re- 
serve capacity. Reserve capacity is 
used to accommodate future popula- 
tion growth. Current law requires new 
plants to build reserves of 20 years, 
and the administration has proposed 
to eliminate this requirement. The 
House bill before us would allow for 10 
years population growth. The House 
provision heads us in the right direc- 
tion and will give us time to look at 
this more closely. 

The Nation's public health and 
water quality needs are complex. We 
must do all we can to make sure we 
have clean water. Today we must act 
to make sure this program is contin- 
ued so that funds will continue to be 
available to communities that have 
critical water quality problems.e 
e Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to add my support to the 
committee amendment offered by 
Congressman RoE to H.R. 4503 which 
would place a 1l-year moratorium on 
the implementation of the section 
301(h) ocean outfall waiver provisions 
which would otherwise have been 
greatly expanded by section 16(a) of 
this bill. 

As you know, when Congress amend- 
ed the Clean Water Act in 1977, we 
provided a mechanism by which com- 
munities with existing ocean outfalls 
could apply for a waiver of the second- 
ary treatment requirements provided 
certain environmental safeguards enu- 
merated in the act were complied 
with. Despite the fact that the 1977 
amendments allowed 270 days for the 
filing of applications for ocean outfall 
waivers, a number of communities 
claimed to have been frustrated in 
their attempt to obtain waivers due to 
EPA's failure to issue suitable guide- 
E and regulations in a timely fash- 
on. 

That does not mean, however, that 
Congress should now go back and open 
up that waiver process which was envi- 
sioned to apply only to preexisting 
outfalls, nor does the fact that the 
GAO has estimated that billions could 
be saved by broadening the waiver 
provisions mean that we should now 
make substantive changes to the Na- 
tion's fundamental water pollution 
control law—changes that have the 
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potential to encourage the further 
degradation of our coastal waters. 

Although the drafters of H.R. 4503 
believe that significant safeguards 
exist within the Clean Water Act to 
assure the qualty of coastal waters is 
maintained, I believe that the EPA, 
following the lead of the administra- 
tion, has demonstrated its intentions 
to ease up on environmental protec- 
tion initiatives—especially where cost 
savings can be achieved and where po- 
tential environmental harm can be 
downplayed. 

I am also concerned that the 301(h) 
waiver provisions of H.R. 4503, as re- 
ported from committee, would open 
the door for hundreds of coastal com- 
munities to pursue the ocean outfall 
option rather than comply with the 
secondary treatment requirement 
mandated by the Clean Water Act. As 
you know, the GAO has estimated 
that approximately 800 additional 
communities could be eligible for the 
301(h) treatment if the waiver provi- 
sion was broadened. All of this at a 
time when EPA's budget and permit 
review staff is being significantly cut- 
back. 

It is clear to me that any expansion 
of the ocean outfall waiver provisions 
constitutes another in a series of ac- 
tions which could result in the further 
degradation of our resource-rich coast- 
al waters. EPA has already demon- 
strated its intent not to enforce the 
1981 deadlines on the ocean dumping 
of sewage sludge despite Congress 
mandate to end the ocean disposal of 
harmful sewage sludge by the end of 
this year. Expanding the 301(h) waiver 
provisions to allow hundreds of addi- 
tional coastal communities to avoid 
the secondary treatment requirement 
would be a definite step backwards, a 
step I urge Congress not to take. 

I support the committee’s amend- 
ment to place a 1-year moratorium on 
the expansion of the 301(h) waiver 
provision. The moratorium will give 
Congress additional time to study the 
consequences of such actions while 
providing an opportunity for addition- 
al public input on the matter. 

A moratorium on the expansion of 
the waiver provisions will also go a 
long way in making it clear to the 
Nation that Congress does not intend 
to open up the oceans again as the 
final dumping ground of our country’s 
wastes. I urge those of you who are 
concerned about the future of our 
coastal waters and the marine environ- 
ment to oppose the expansion of the 
ocean outfall wavier provisions. 

Thank you.@ 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Chairman, I have no further requests 
for time. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 
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The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

Pursuant to the rule, the Clerk will 
now read the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute recommended 
by the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation now printed in the 
reported bill as an original bill for the 
purpose of amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 4503 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act Amendments of 1981”. 

Sec. 2. Section 201(g)(5) of the Federal 
Water Polution Control Act is amended by 
striking out “more efficient use of energy 
and resources.” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“most efficient use of energy and resources 
which will result in the lowest net cost of 
water and sewer service to the consumer.". 

Sec. 3. Section 201(k) of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act (33 U.S.C. 
1281(k)) is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 4. Section 201 of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 

“(k) The Administrator shall encourage 
and assist applicants for grant assistance 
under this title to develop and file with the 
Administrator a capital financing plan 
which, at a minimum— 

“(1) projects the future requirements for 
waste treatment services within the appli- 
cant's jurisdiction for a period of no less 
than ten years; 

"(2) projects the nature, extent, timing, 
and costs of future expansion and recon- 
struction of treatment works which will be 
necessary to satisfy the applicant's project- 
ed future requirements for waste treatment 
services; and 

“(3) sets forth with specificity the manner 
in which the applicant intends to finance 
such future expansion and reconstruction.". 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 205(c) of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act is amended by 
inserting after the first sentence the follow- 
ing: "Sums authorized to be appropriated 
pursuant to section 207 for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1982, shall be allotted 
for such fiscal year by the Administrator 
not later than the tenth day which begins 
after the date of enactment of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act Amendments 
of 1981.". 

(b) Section 205(c) of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act is amended by strik- 
ing out “and September 30, 1981," and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “September 30, 1981, 
and September 30, 1982,". 

(c) Section 205(e) of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act is amended by strik- 
ing out “and 1981" each of the two places it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof at each 
such place “1981, and 1982". 

SEC. 6. (a) The first sentence of section 
205(gX1) of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act is amended by inserting imme- 
diately after “October 1, 1977," the follow- 
ing: "except in the case of the fiscal year be- 
ginning October 1, 1981, in which case the 
percentage authorized to be reserved shall 
not exceed 4 per centum,”. 

(b) Section 205(gX1) of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tence: “Sums authorized to be reserved by 
this paragraph shall be in addition to and 
not in lieu of any other funds which may be 
authorized to carry out this subsection.”. 
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Sec. 7. (a) Section 205(i) of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act is amended by 
striking out “and September 30, 1981," in 
the first sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof “September 30, 1981, and Septem- 
ber 30, 1982,” and by adding at the end 
thereof the following: “Including the ex- 
penditures authorized by the first sentence 
of this subsection, a total (as determined by 
the Governor of the State) of not less than 
3 per centum nor more than 5 per centum of 
the funds allotted to such State for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1982, under 
subsection (c) of this section shall be ex- 
pended only for increasing the Federal 
share of grants for construction of treat- 
ment works pursuant to section 202(a)X2) of 
this Act.”. 

(b) Section 202(aX2) of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act is amended by strik- 
ing out “1981” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“1982” and by striking out "significant por- 
tion" and inserting in lieu thereof "any 
component". 

(c) Section 202(aX4) of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act is amended by strik- 
ing out "and September 30, 1981." and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “September 30, 1981, 
and September 30, 1982." and by striking 
out the last sentence. 

Sec. 8. Section 204(aX6) of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act is amended by 
striking out “, or at least two brand names 
or trade names of comparable quality or 
utility are listed and are followed by the 
words ‘or equal’ ” and by adding at the end 
thereof the following: “When in the judg- 
ment of the grantee, it is impractical or un- 
economical to make a clear and accurate de- 
scription of the technical requirements, a 
‘brand name or equal’ description may be 
used as a means to define the performance 
or other salient requirements of a procure- 
ment, and in doing so the grantee need not 
establish the existence of any source other 
than the brand or source so named.” 

Sec. 9, Section 205 of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

"(jX1) The Administrator shall reserve 
each fiscal year not to exceed 1 per centum 
of the amount authorized under section 207 
of this title for purposes of the allotment 
made to each State under this section on or 
after October 1, 1981, or $100,000, which 
ever amount is the greater. 

“(2) Such sums shall be used by the Ad- 
ministrator to make grants to the States to 
carry out water quality management plan- 
ning, including, but not limited to, 

“CA) identifying most cost effective and lo- 
cally acceptable facility and non-point meas- 
ures to meet and maintain water quality 
standards; 

"(B) developing an implementation plan 
to obtain State and local financial and regu- 
latory commitments to implement measures 
developed under subparagraph (A); and 

"(C) determining the nature, extent, and 
causes of water quality problems in various 
areas of the State and interstate region, re- 
porting on these annually. 

“(3) In carrying out planning with grants 
made under paragraph (2) of this subsec- 
tion, a State shail develop jointly with local, 
regional, and interstate entities, a plan for 
carrying out the program and give funding 
priority to such entities and designated or 
undesignated public comprehensive plan- 
ning organizations to carry out the purposes 
of this subsection. 

(4) All activities undertaken under this 
subsection shall be in coordination with 
other related provisions of this Act.’’. 
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Sec. 10. Section 205 of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(k) The Administrator shall allot to the 
State of New York from sums authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1982, an amount necessary to 
pay the entire cost of conveying sewage 
from the Convention Center of the city of 
New York to the Newtown sewage treat- 
ment plant, Brooklyn-Queens area, New 
York. The amount allotted under this sub- 
section shall be in addition to and not in 
lieu of any other amounts authorized to be 
allotted to such State under this Act.”. 

Sec. 11. Section 207 of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act is amended by strik- 
ing out all that follows “September 30, 
1982," and inserting in lieu thereof “not to 
exceed $2,400,000,000.". 

Sec. 12. Section 212(1) of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act is amended by 
inserting after "procedures," the following: 
"field testing of innovative or alternative 
waste water treatment processes and tech- 
niques meeting guidelines promulgated 
under section 304(d)(3) of this Act,". 

Sec. 13. Title II of the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 


"COST EFFECTIVENESS 


“Sec. 218. (a) It is the policy of Congress 
that a project for waste treatment and man- 
agement undertaken with Federal financial 
assistance under this Act by any State, mu- 
nicipality, or intermunicipal or interstate 
agency shall be considered as an overall 
waste treatment system for waste treatment 
and management, and shall be that system 
which constitutes the most economical and 
cost-effective combination of devices and 
systems used in the storage, treatment, re- 
cycling, and reclamation of municipal 
sewage or industrial wastes of a liquid 
nature to implement section 201 of this Act, 
or necessary to recycle or reuse water at the 
most economical cost over the estimated life 
of the works, including intercepting sewers, 
outfall sewers, sewage collection systems, 
pumping power, and other equipment, and 
their appurtenances; extension, improve- 
ments, remodeling, additions, and alter- 
ations thereof; elements essential to provide 
a reliable recycled supply such as standby 
treatment units and clear well facilities; and 
any works, including site acquisition of the 
land that will be an integral part of the 
treatment process (including land use for 
the storage of treated wastewater in land 
treatment systems prior to land application) 
of which is used for ultimate disposal of res- 
idues resulting from such treatment; and 
water efficiency measures and devices; and 
any other method or system for preventing 
abating, reducing, storing, treating, separat- 
ing, or disposing of municipal waste, includ- 
ing storm water runoff, or industrial waste, 
including waste in combined storm water 
and sanitary sewer systems; to meet the re- 
quirements of this Act. 

"(b) In accordance with the policy set 
forth in subsection (a) of this section, before 
the Administrator approves any grant to 
any State, municipality, or intermunicipal 
or interstate agency for the erection, build- 
ing, acquisition, alteration, remodeling, im- 
provement, or extension of any treatment 
works the Administrator shall determine 
that the facilities plan of which such treat- 
ment works are a part constitutes the most 
economical and cost-effective combination 
of treatment works over the lífe of the proj- 
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ect to meet the requirements of this Act, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, consideration of 
construction costs, operation, maintenance, 
and replacement costs. 

"(c) This section applies to projects for 
waste treatment and management for which 
no treatment works included in a facilities 
plan for such project have received Federal 
financial assistance for the preparation of 
construction plans and specifications under 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
before the date of enactment of this sec- 
tion.". 

Sec. 14. Title II of the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 

"STATE CERTIFICATION OF PROJECTS 

“Sec. 219. Whenever the Governor of a 
State which has been delegated sufficient 
authority to administer the construction 
grant program under this title in that State 
certifies to the Administrator that a grant 
application meets applicable requirements 
of Federal and State law for assistance 
under this title, the Administrator shall ap- 
prove or disapprove such application within 
thirty days of the date of receipt of such ap- 
plication. If the Administrator does not ap- 
prove or disapprove such application within 
thirty days of receipt, the application shall 
be deemed approved. If the Administrator 
disapproves such application the Adminis- 
trator shall state in writing the reasons for 
such disapproval. Any grant approved or 
deemed approved under this section shall be 
subject to amounts provided in appropria- 
tion Acts."'. 

Sec. 15. Title II of the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 


"PUBLIC HEALTH AND WATER QUALITY BENEFITS 

“Sec. 220. It is the policy of Congress that 
projects for wastewater treatment and man- 
agement undertaken with Federal financial 


assistance under this Act by any State, mu- 
nicipality, or intermunicipal or interstate 
agency shall be projects which, in the esti- 
mation of the State, are designed to achieve 
optimum water quality management, con- 
sistent with the public health and water 
quality goals and requirements of the Act.". 

Sec. 16. (a) Section 301(h) of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act is amended in 
the portion preceding paragraph (1) by 
striking out “in an existing discharge" and 
by inserting after “subsection (bX1XB)" the 
following: “or subsection (b)(2)(B), or both 
such subsections,"'. 

(b) Such section 301(h) is amended by 
striking out the semicolon at the end of 
paragraph (^) and inserting in lieu thereof a 
period and by striking out paragraph (8). 

(c) Such section 301(h) is further amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: "A municipality which applies second- 
ary treatment shall be eligible to receive a 
permit pursuant to this subsection which 
modifies the requirements of subsection 
(bX1XB) or (b)(2)(B) of this section with re- 
spect to the discharge of any pollutant from 
any treatment works owned by such munici- 
pality into marine waters." 

(d) Section 301(jX1) of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

"(jX1) Any application filed under this 
section for a modification of the provisions 
of subsection (b)(2)(A) as it applies to pol- 
lutants identified in subsection (bX2XF) 
shall be filed not later than two hundred 
and seventy days after the date of promul- 
gation of an applicable effluent guideline 
under section 304 or not later than two hun- 
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dred and seventy days after the date of en- 
actment of the Clean Water Act of 1977, 
whichever is later.". 

Sec. 17. Notwithstanding section 204(a)(5) 
of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, 
before approving grants under section 
201(g) of such Act for any project for treat- 
ment works to which this section applies, 
the Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency shall determine that the 
size and capacity of such works relate to the 
needs to be served by such works including 
sufficient reserve capacity, except that no 
grant, other than for facility planning and 
the preparation of construction plans and 
specifications, shall be made under title II 
of such Act to construct that portion of 
such treatment works providing reserve ca- 
pacity in excess of projected needs for a 
period of ten years after receipt of the first 
application for Federal financial assistance 
under this Act with respect to such treat- 
ment works. This section applies to treat- 
ment works which have not received Feder- 
al financial assistance under the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act for the prepa- 
ration of construction plans and specifica- 
tions or for the erection, building, acquisi- 
tion, alteration, remodeling, improvement, 
or extension of treatment works before the 
date of enactment of this section and to 
treatment works which have received such 
assistance and have been entirely completed 
before the date of enactment of this Act. 
This section does not apply to any treat- 
ment works not completed on the date of 
enactment of this section which has been 
funded entirely by State and local financing 
and which, if it had been applied for, would 
have been eligible for Federal financial as- 
sistance under this Act. 

Sec. 18. Notwithstanding any provision of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, 
except as otherwise provided in this section, 
in the case of any treatment works eligible 
to receive Federal financial assistance under 
such Act which has not received any such 
assistance before the date of enactment of 
this section, and in the case of any treat- 
ment works which has received such assist- 
ance and has been entirely completed, the 
Administrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency shall make grants under such 
Act only for projects for secondary treat- 
ment or more stringent treatment, or any 
cost-effective alternative thereto, new inter- 
ceptors and appurtenances, sewer system 
evaluation studies under section 201(g)(4) of 
such Act, and infiltration-in-flow correction. 
The Administrator is authorized to make 
grants for such works for any project within 
the definition set out in section 212(2) of 
such Act, other than for a project referred 
to in the preceding sentence, except that 
not more than 30 per centum (as deter- 
mined by the Governor of such State) of 
the amount allotted to a State under section 
205 of such Act shall be obligated in such 
State under authority of this sentence. Thís 
section does not apply to any treatment 
works not completed on the date of enact- 
ment of this section which has been funded 
entirely by State and local financing and 
which, if it had been applied for, would 
have been eligible for Federal financial as- 
sistance under this Act. 

Sec. 19. It is the sense of Congress that ju- 
dicial notice should be taken of this Act and 
of the amendments to the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act made by this Act, in- 
cluding reduced authorization levels under 
section 207 of such Act, and that the parties 
to Federal consent decrees establishing a 
deadline, schedule, or timetable for the con- 
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struction of publicly owned treatment works 
are encouraged to reexamine the provisions 
of such consent decrees and, where required 
by equity, to make appropriate adjustments 
in such provisions. 

Sec. 20. The Administrator of the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency shall submit 
to the Congress, not later than June 30, 
1982, a report containing the detailed esti- 
mates, comprehensive study, and compre- 
hensive analysis required by section 516(b) 
of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act. 
Such report shall be prepared in the same 
manner as is required by such section and 
shall reflect the changes made in the Feder- 
al water pollution control program by this 
Act and the amendments made by this Act. 
In preparing this report, the Administrator 
shall give emphasis to the effects of the pro- 
visions of section 18 of this Act in address- 
ing water quality needs adequately and ap- 
propriately. 

Sec, 21. For purposes of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, the project for 
publicly owned treatment works for Bath 
Township, Michigan, shall be eligible for 
payments from sums allocated to the State 
of Michigan under such Act in an amount 
equal to the amount such works would be el- 
igible for under section 202 of such Act if 
such works were to be constructed after the 
date of enactment of this Act, at the origi- 
nal construction cost. 


Mr. ROE (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered as read, 
printed in the REcoRD, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CLAUSEN 
Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CLAUSEN: Page 
15, after line 5, insert the following: 

Sec. 22. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act, the Administrator of the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency shall make a grant to 
mitigate adverse impacts arising from the 
construction of a grant eligible treatment 
works from any funds allotted to a State 
under such Act if (1) the State no later than 
February 1, 1981, has made at least a pre- 
liminary determination that (A) the pro- 
posed works were a reasonable, necessary, 
and appropriate means of mitigation of im- 
pacts associated with the construction of 
grant eligible treatment works, and (B) the 
cost of the proposed works are grant eligi- 
ble, and (2) the Step II construction grant 
on the underlying grant eligible treatment 
works was made no later than February 1, 
1981. 


Mr. CLAUSEN (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment has been developed with 
the committee leadership and is really 
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a carryover from our full committee 
markup. It is a clarifying amendment 
designed to emphasize that certain 
costs incurred for environmental miti- 
gation purposes are intended to be 
grant eligible under the construction 
grants program. The amendment re- 
quires that, for certain projects al- 
ready in EPA's construction grants 
pipeline, the Administrator is required 
to treat as grant eligible the costs to 
mitigate adverse impacts arising from 
the construction of qualifying treat- 
ment works when the State involved 
has already made a determination 
that the costs in question are both 
grant eligible and reasonable and nec- 
essary. The amendment in no way in- 
creases the amount of funds author- 
ized for the construction grants pro- 
gram. Neither does it change any 
State’s share of whatever construction 
grants funds are appropriated. It 
merely assures that a State will re- 
ceive grant assistance for mitigation 
costs which the State has already de- 
termined are both grant eligible and 
reasonable and necessary. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment is de- 
signed to address situations like the 
two that have recently been brought 
to the committee’s attention. 

The first involves the expansion of 
the Southeast Sewage Treatment 


Plant located in the Bayview/Hunter's 
Point area of San Francisco. In order 
to mitigate the odors, noise, and visual 
impacts, and other adverse effects on 
the community identified in EPA's en- 
vironmental evaluation of the pro- 


posed plant expansion, it was agreed 
that a  greenhouse/skills training 
center would be constructed adjacent 
to the Southeast Sewage Treatment 
Plant. The center is to be connected to 
the plant by pipes which will carry 
methane to heat the center. In addi- 
tion sludge from the treatment plant 
will be used as fertilizer for the green- 
house. 

A favorable grant eligibility determi- 
nation and commitment to a $15 mil- 
lion greenhouse/skills training proj- 
ects was made on January 22, 1981, by 
the California State Water Resources 
Control Board, which acts as EPA's 
representative in determining grant 
eligibility in the State of California. 
However, although EPA was fully 
aware of CSWRCB's decisions, it was 
not until several months ago that EPA 
informed San Francisco that the 
greenhouse/skills center would not be 
eligible for grant funding under the 
Clean Water Act. In the meantime, 
the city and county of San Francisco 
had begun construction of the expan- 
sion to the Southeast Sewage Treat- 
ment Plant. 

The second matter intended to be 
covered by this amendment involves 
the Greater Eureka wastewater treat- 
ment project. In the Eureka project, 
approximately 139 acres of property 
adjacent to the proposed Eureka treat- 
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ment plant are considered to be envi- 
ronmental mitigation for siting of the 
proposed treatment plant and holding 
pond on 16 acres of wetland. The 139- 
acre site is to be dedicated as perma- 
nent open space and maintained and 
managed as a wetland/wildlife area, 
having the dual purpose of acting as a 
demonstration project to improve 
water quality while at the same time 
insuring restoration and enhancement 
of habitat values of a substantial wet- 
land area. On November 21, 1980, the 
California State Water Resources Con- 
trol Board issued its concept approval 
letter informing the city of Eureka 
and the U.S. Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency of its determination that 
the purchase of the 139 acres was 
grant eligible. A little less than 2 
weeks later, on December 3, the city of 
Eureka's mayor signed and accepted a 
Step II grant award. Subsequently 
EPA-incorrectly, we  believe—over- 
turned CSWRCPB's determination and 
advised the city that acquisition of the 
139 acres was not eligible for Federal 
grant funds. 

Both of these cases involve U.S. 
EPA's refusal to abide by the grant eli- 
gibility determination made by the 
duly appointed agency of a State 
having construction grants program 
delegation responsibilities. Both in- 
volve mitigation measures arising from 
the construction of a grant eligible 
treatment works. 

Both situtations involve costs associ- 
ated with an integral part of the un- 
derlying grant eligible treatment 
works. In both instances, we believe 
EPA should abide by the CSWRCB's 
grant eligibility determination. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment is 
drafted narrowly to allay fears that it 
could unintentionally lead to the cre- 
ation of some new grant eligible cate- 
gory. It is not at all our intention to 
create such a situation. Instead, we 
only intend to clarify that the costs as- 
sociated with the environmental miti- 
gation measures just described should 
be considered to be grant eligible 
under the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act’s current language and, 
therefore, the Administration of EPA 
is required to award Federal grants to 
cover 75 percent of those costs. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge adoption of 
the amendment. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLAUSEN. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, we have re- 
viewed this amendment on our side. It 
is a splendid amendment and it does 
speak to exactly what the bill was de- 
signed to achieve. It is a necessary ele- 
ment for the San Francisco and 
Eureka areas. 

We have no objection to the gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. 
thank the gentleman. 


Chairman, I 
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Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLAUSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas, 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Chairman, I have reviewed the amend- 
ment also. I am sure we have unani- 
mous agreement on our side to sup- 
port it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. CLAUSEN). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ROE 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rok: Page 11, 
after line 22, insert the following: 

(e) The amendments made by this section 
shall take effect on the date of enactment 
of this Act, except that no applicant, other 
than the city of Avalon, California, who ap- 
plies after the date of enactment of this Act 
for a permit pursuant to subsection (h) of 
section 301 of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act which modifies the require- 
ments of subsection (b)(1)(B) or (bX2XB) of 
section 301 of such Act shall receive such 
permit during the one-year period which 
begins on the date of enactment of this Act. 

Mr. ROE (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be considered as 
read and printed in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the requests of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment, in effect, achieves the 
goal of setting aside for a 1-year 
period of time the provision of the bill 
that would provide for a permit to be 
issued to an applicant applying after 
the date of enactment of H.R. 4503. 
This will give the committee a chance 
to continue to study the effect of 
ocean discharges. The information 
contained in the permit applications 
will be particularly helpful in that it 
will give us the precise details as to 
which communities are seriously inter- 
ested in pursuing the option of ocean 
discharge. 

I wish to point out that those appli- 
cants which are eligible for 301(h) 
waivers under existing law are not af- 
fected by this amendment. They will 
continue to remain eligible. Only new 
applicants are covered under this par- 
ticular amendment. 

I think for clarity’s sake, if the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas would exchange 
some views with me, the committee 
has worked very, very hard on the 
whole precept, along with the very dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Minnesota 
who offered an amendment in commit- 
tee on this issue. We do feel that there 
is room for additional review of this 
entire matter; but it is not the intent 
of our committee to slow down or fore- 
stall any of the eligibilities that are 
now available under the existing law. 
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Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROE. Yes, of course. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Chairman, it is my understanding that 
the ocean discharge waiver provision 
has the potential to save many billions 
of dollars and to help us reach our Na- 
tion’s clean water goals in an economic 
fashion with necessary environmental 
safeguards. 

Mr. ROE. That is correct. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. I know 
that the gentleman from New Jersey 
has worked closely with the gentleman 
from California, because both gentle- 
men have particular coastal interests 
as it pertains to the Nation’s clean 
waters. 

Mr. ROE. That is right. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the gen- 
tleman’s amendment. The ocean dis- 
charge waiver provision has the poten- 
tial to save many billions of dollars 
and to help us reach our Nation's 
clean water goals in an economic fash- 
ion with necessary environmental safe- 
guards. The amendment will permit 
new applications for new dischargers 
to be developed, submitted, and re- 
viewed by EPA. The final decision on 
these new applications, with the ex- 
ception of a specific site, would be de- 
layed from 1 year of enactment. Those 
applications now pending with the 
Agency will remain eligible for final 
decision by EPA. At any time, I sup- 
port the amendment and urge my col- 
leagues to join me. 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to compliment the gentleman for 
crafting this amendment, because it 
takes care of the exception that we 
were concerned about with regard to 
the Avalon area that the gentleman 
from California and I brought to your 
attention as the result of our hearings 
in Los Angeles. 

Mr. ROE. Yes, 
area. 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Finally, it will 
permit new applications for waivers to 
go forward, but none of those waivers 
would, in fact, be approved for the 1 
year, which will protect the concerns 
that have been expressed on the east 
coast during our dialog. 

Mr. ROE. That is correct. I think ba- 
sically what we are attempting to 
achieve, for members of the commit- 
tee, is that there will be a very thor- 
ough reexamination of the entire 
ocean dumping permits. We want to 
protect our ocean waters. We want to 
protect our estuaries, but we do want 
to make it clear that there is room for 
flexibility in the program and that is 
the direction in which we are moving. 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 


& very important 
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Mr. ROE. Yes, of course. 

Mr. CLAUSEN. As the gentleman 
knows, the EPA itself is going through 
a major reevaluation of this. Of 
course, we in our committee have been 
holding hearings, as we did with the 
Oversight Committee in Los Angeles, 
that focuses attention on this. 

There can be, as has been stated, bil- 
lions of dollars saved, but we want to 
make sure it only applies to those 
areas where it is frankly environmen- 
tally acceptable. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. RoE). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. LEVITAS 

Mr. LEVITAS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LEviTAS: Page 
11, after line 22, insert the following: 

Sec. 17. Title V of the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act is amended by redesig- 
nating section 518 (and all references there- 
to) as section 519 and by inserting after sec- 
tion 517 the following new section: 


"LEGISLATIVE VETO 


“Sec. 518. (aX1) Simultaneously with pro- 
mulgation or repromulgation of any rule 
under thís Act, including an emergency rule, 
the Administrator shall transmit a copy 
thereof to the Secretary of the Senate and 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
Except as provided in paragraph (2), rules 
other than emergency rule shall not become 
effective, if— 

“CA) within 90 calendar days of continu- 
ous session of Congress after the date of 
promulgation, both Houses of Congress 
adopt a concurrent resolution, the matter 
after the resolving clause of which is as fol- 
lows: "That Congress disapproves the rule 
promulgated by the Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency dealing 
with the matter of , Which rule was 
transmitted to Congress on ., the 
first blank begin filled with the title of the 
rule and such further description as may be 
necessary to identify it, and the second 
being filled with the date of transmittal of 
the rule to Congress; or 

"(B) within 60 calendar days of continu- 
ous session of Congress after the date of 
promulgation, one House of Congress 
adopts such a concurrent resolution and 
transmits such resolution to the other 
House, and such resolution is not disap- 
proved by such other House within 30 calen- 
dar days of continuous session of Congress 
after such transmittal. 

“(2) If at the end of 60 calendar days of 
continuous session of Congress after the 
date of promulgation of a rule, other than 
an emergency rule, no committee of either 
House of Congress has reported or been dis- 
charged from further consideration of a 
concurrent resolution disapproving the rule, 
and neither House has adopted such a reso- 
lution, the rule may go into effect immedi- 
ately. If, within such 60 calendar days, such 
a committee has reported or been dis- 
charged from further consideration of such 
a resolution, or either House has adopted 
such a resolution, the rule may go into 
effect not sooner than 90 calendar days of 
continuous session of Congress after its pro- 
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mulgation unless disapproved as provided in 
paragraph (1). 

"(bX1) The Administrator may not pro- 
mulgate a new rule or an emergency rule 
identical to one disapproved pursuant to 
this section unless a statute is adopted af- 
fecting the Administrator's powers with re- 
spect to the subject matter of the rule. 

(2) If the Administrator proposes a new 
rule dealing with the same subject matter as 
a disapproved rule, the Administrator shall 
comply with the procedures required for the 
issuance of a new rule, except that if less 
than 12 months have passed since the date 
of such disapproval, such procedures may be 
limited to changes in the rule. 

"(c) The definitions set forth in section 
551 of title 5, United States Code, shall 
apply to this section except that— 

“(1) the terms ‘rule’ and ‘emergency rule’ 
shall not include— 

“(A) rules of agency organization, prac- 
tice, and procedure, 

“(B) rules relating to agency management 
and personnel, 

“(C) rules granting or recognizing an ex- 
ception or relieving a restriction, or 

“(D) rules adopted without public notice 
and comment pursuant to a valid agency 
finding that such notice and comment were 
unnecessary due to the routine nature or in- 
significant impact of the rule; and 

“(2) the term ‘promulgation’ means filing 
with the Office of the Federal Register for 
publication. 

"(d) For the purpose of this section— 

"(1) continuity of session is broken only 
by an adjournment sine die; and 

"(2) the days on which either House is not 
in session because of adjournment of more 
than 3 days to a day certain are excluded in 
the computation of calendar days of contin- 
uous session. 

"(eX1) The provisions of this subsection 
are enacted by Congress— 

"CA) as an exercise of the rule making 
power of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives, respectively, and as such they 
are deemed a part of the rules of each 
House, respectively, but applicable only 
with respect to the procedure to be followed 
in that House in the case of resolutions de- 
scribed by subsection (a) of this section; and 
they supersede other rules only to the 
extent that they are inconsistent therewith; 
and 

"(B) with full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change the 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure of 
that House) at any time, in the same 
manner and to the same extent as in the 
case of any other rule of that House. 

“(2)(A) Resolutions of disapproval of a 
rule shall, upon introduction or receipt from 
the other House of Congress be immediately 
referred by the presiding officer of the 
Senate or of the House of Representatives 
to the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works of the Senate or the Commit- 
tee on Public Works and Transportation of 
the House of Representatives, as the case 
may be; and such resolutions shall not be re- 
ferred to any other committee. 

“(B) If a committee to which is referred a 
resolution which has not been adopted by 
the other House of Congress does not report 
out such resolution within 45 calendar days 
of continuous session of Congress after re- 
ferral it shall be in order to move to dis- 
charge such committee from further consid- 
eration of such resolution. 

“(C) If a committee to which is referred a 
resolution which has been adopted by the 
other House of Congress does not report out 
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such resolution within 15 calendar days of 
continuous session of Congress after refer- 
ral, it shall be in order to move to discharge 
such committee from further consideration 
of such resolution. 

“(D) Such motion to discharge must be 
supported by one-fifth of the Members of 
the House of Congress involved, and is 
highly privileged in the House and privi- 
leged in the Senate (except that it may not 
be made after the committee has reported a 
resolution of disapproval or for reconsider- 
ation with respect to the same rule); and 
debate thereon shall be limited to not more 
than one hour, the time to be divided in the 
House equally between those favoring and 
those opposing the motion to discharge and 
to be divided in the Senate equally between, 
and controlled by, the majority leader and 
the minority leader or their designees. An 
amendment to the motion is not in order, 
and it is not in order to move to reconsider 
the vote by which the motion is agreed to or 
disagreed to. 

“(3)(A) Except as provided in subpara- 
graphs (B) and (C) of this subsection, con- 
sideration of a resolution of disapproval 
shall be in accord with the rules of the 
Senate and of the House of Representatives, 
respectively. 

"(B) When a committee has reported or 
has been discharged from further consider- 
ation of a resolution with respect to a rule, 
it shall be in order at any time thereafter 
(even though a previous motion to the same 
effect has been disagreed to) to move to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the resolution, 
The motion is highly privileged and is not 
debatable. An amendment to the motion is 
not in order, and it is not in order to move 
to reconsider the vote by which the motion 
is agreed to or disagreed to. 

"(C) Debate on the resolution shall be lim- 
ited to not more than two hours, which 
shall be divided equally between those fa- 
voring and those opposing the resolution. A 
motion further to limit debate is not debata- 
ble. An amendment to, or motion to recom- 
mit, the resolution is not in order and it is 
not in order to move to reconsider the vote 
by which the resolution is agreed or dis- 
agreed to. 

“(f) Congressional inaction on or rejection 
of a resolution of disapproval shall not be 
deemed an expression of approval of such 
rule.". 

Redesignate succeeding sections accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. LEVITAS (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVITAS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is the so-called legislative 
veto amendment. It is in the same 
form as is incorporated in H.R. 1776, 
which over 230 Members of this House 
have already cosponsored. 

In effect, what it does, is let the 
Congress of the United States review 
the regulations issued by the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency under this 
program. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVITAS. I wil be happy to 
yield. 
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Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man in my judgment has offered an 
extraordinarily important amendment 
to our bill. I know the gentleman has 
continuously followed these types of 
reviews by the Congress, which I have 
supported on every single occasion. 

Having discussed this with my col- 
leagues on this side of the aisle, we 
have no objection to the gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr. LEVITAS. I thank my colleague 
for that statement. The gentleman 
has been one of the most loyal and 
stalwart supporters of this concept to 
restore to the people control of the 
regulatory process. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVITAS. I would be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Chairman, I have also examined the 
gentleman's amendment. Of course, I 
am very familiar with it, having sup- 
ported it on other legislation many 
times in the past and we support it on 
this side of the aisle. 

Mr. LEVITAS. Well, I thank my col- 
league, the gentleman from Arkansas, 
for that, because the gentleman has 
been a loyal supporter of this concept 
and it demonstrates the bipartisan 
support which this concept has with- 
out regard to what party happens to 
be in the oval office. 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVITAS. I am happy to yield 
to my colleague. 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Georgia, 
as well as the other Members, because 
this has been a traditional effort on 
the part of the committee to bring 
about the kind of legislative veto that 
will permit us to execute some sort of 
check and balance on the regulatory 
process. 

I am proud to be associated with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. LEVITAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank my friend, the gentleman from 
California, for that. The gentleman 
was one of the earliest cosponsors of 
this legislation. 

Again, I think it demonstrates the 
wide broad-based support in Congress 
for this concept. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Georgia (Mr. LEVITAS). 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MS. FERRARO 

Ms. FERRARO. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Ms. FERRARO: Page 
9, after line 10, add the following: 

*(c) In furtherance of the policy set forth 
in subsection (a) of this section, the Admin- 
istrator shall require value engineering 
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review in connection with any treatment 
works, prior to approval of any grant for the 
erection, building, acquisition, alteration, re- 
modeling, improvement, or extension of 
such treatment works, in any case in which 
the cost of such erection, building, acquisi- 
tion, alteration, remodeling, improvement, 
or extension is projected to be in excess of 
$10,000,000. For purposes of this subsection, 
the term ‘value engineering review’ means a 
specialized cost control technique which 
uses a systematic and creative approach to 
identify and to focus on unnecessarily high 
cost in a project in order to arrive at a cost 
saving without sacrificing the reliability or 
efficiency of the project. 

Page 9, line 11, strike out “(c)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(d)”. 


Ms. FERRARO (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. ` 

Ms. FERRARO. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise as a member of the committee to 
offer an amendment. The amendment 
is at the desk. 

This amendment directs the Admin- 
istrator of EPA to require that value 
engineering be used on any treatment 
works with a total cost of greater than 
$10,000,000. 

The amendment establishes as a 
matter of law a procedure that the 
EPA has mandated by regulation, with 
great success, since 1977. 

Value engineering is a systematic, 
multidisciplinary, functional analysis 
of a project's design which is used to 
determine least cost alternatives with- 
out sacrificing the reliability or effi- 
ciency of the project. 

The process was first devised by 
General Electric in World War II to 
deal with materials shortages, and was 
first introduced into Government in 
the early sixties by Robert McNamara 
at the Defense Department. My un- 
derstanding is that the Corps of Engi- 
neers has used it for years on some 
projects with total savings estimated 
at $750 million. The Federal Highway 
Administration has also used VE since 
1975. 

EPA first introduced value engineer- 
ing, by regulation, as a voluntary 
measure on construction grant 
projects in 1975. The decision to adopt 
VE was made in response to a congres- 
sional directive, much like the one in 
section 13 of H.R. 4503, that the most 
cost-effective means be employed in 
the construction of sewage treatment 
plants. 

In 1975-76, used voluntarily on eight 
projects, VE saved some $16 million. 
This success led EPA, again by regula- 
tion, in 1977 to make VE mandatory 
for any project with a total construc- 
tion cost exceeding $10 million. In the 
4 fiscal years 1977-80, on projects that 
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have been reported to EPA, VE has re- 
sulted in net savings of $156 million. 

This program, I should add, is oper- 
ated with very low administrative 
overhead, with not a single EPA staff 
person assigned to deal with it full 
time. 

Despite the program’s tremendous 
success, EPA had planned to change 
VE back to a voluntary program. As I 
understand it, the change was to have 
been proposed, as part of an agency- 
wide regulatory review, in regulations 
EPA expects to publish in early No- 
vember. 

This morning, however, I learned 
that the decision to drop VE has ap- 
parently been reversed in recognition 
of the success of the program and the 
concern it generated in Congress. 

Clearly, in this time when the fund- 
ing for construction grant program is 
being slashed, we cannot afford to 
abandon proven cost-saving tech- 
niques. If we are serious about the 
fight against waste in Federal spend- 
ing, value engineering is one of the 
best weapons we have. 

The argument—in fact, the only ar- 
gument—that has been raised against 
making VE mandatory by law, is that 
such a move may be unnecessary. If 
VE is such a good technique, the argu- 
ment goes, then surely the States and 
cities will use it regardless of whether 
we mandate it. 

The problem, though, is that while 
the States will make the decision on 
whether to use VE, because of the con- 
struction grant program's funding for- 
mula, most of the savings accrue to 
the Federal Government. 

VE saves an average of 5 to 10 per- 
cent of total project costs. Since States 
are only paying a maximum of 25 per- 
cent, and frequently less, of a project's 
costs, their savings are only 5 percent 
of the 25 percent of the project costs, 
which is not a huge amount of money, 
especially on an individual State basis. 
The savings to the Federal Govern- 
ment, which pays 75 percent of the 
project costs, however, are consider- 
able, establishing a substantial Feder- 
al interest in mandating the use of VE. 

In these times of reduced Federal 
budgets, we need to make the best use 
of limited Federal dollars. In fact, as I 
have stated, section 13 of H.R. 4503 re- 
quires the use of the most economical 
and cost-effective combination of 
treatment works be used to meet the 
requirements of the act. VE is a valua- 
ble tool in achieving this goal. 

I think the case is clear. Value engi- 
neering has been used successfully to 
reduce costs in this program. I have 
spoken with EPA, and with the Asso- 
ciation of Metropolitan Sewer Agen- 
cies, and with various others with an 
interest in this issue, and have found 
no opposition to value engineering. 

In the interests of efficient Govern- 
ment, and to help in the fight against 
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waste in Federal spending, I urge your 
support for this amendment. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. 
Chairman, will the 
yield? 

Ms. FERRARO. I will be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the amendment. I have been informed 
that the value engineering program of 
the construction grants program has 
provided a good means of saving 
money and improving the design of 
wastewater treatment plants. Value 
engineering is especially important in 
larger projects. For those over $10 mil- 
lion, the return in savings can be sub- 
stantial. I do support the amendment 
and urge my colleagues to vote for it 
as well. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Ms. FERRARO. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, I share the 
observation of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. We, too, have 
reviewed the context of this amend- 
ment. It is splendid. It adds to the sub- 
stance of the act, and we have no ob- 
jection on this side of the aisle. 

Ms. FERRARO. Mr. Chairman, I am 
delighted by the support of the com- 
mittee for the amendment. I believe it 
is in the interests of efficient Govern- 
ment and will help in the fight against 
waste and Federal spending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from New York (Ms. FERRARO). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman; I am aware that the 
bill before us today, H.R. 4503, deals 
expressly with those provisions of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
establishing a program of sewage con- 
struction grants. Still, I would like to 
take this opportunity to bring forth 
my concerns—concerns which I have 
discussed in great detail with the 
members of the Public Works and 
Transportation Committee—on section 
404 of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act. 

The Rules Committee, on which I 
sit, last week granted the rule for the 
consideration of H.R. 4503. I had in- 
tended, during these proceedings, to 
request a waiver of the germaneness 
clause on an amendment to H.R. 4503. 
In short, my amendment called for an 
exemption of the Miami Conservancy 
District from the permit requirements 
mandated by section 404. 

I had originally chosen to amend 
H.R. 4503 because during the Rules 
Committee considerations, and as of 
yet, no definite schedule for reviewing 
section 404 has been made. My water 
conservancy district has endured a 
series of frustrating encounters with 
the U.S. Corps of Engineers and its 
system of administering the 404 pro- 
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gram. I simply feel that the time has 
come to resolve these problems. 


The Miami Conservancy District was 
created on June 28, 1915. It has devel- 
oped one of the most comprehensive 
flood control systems in the Nation. 
The total system provides flood pro- 
tection for nine cities in the great 
Miami River basin in southwestern 
Ohio. The Conservancy District has 
enjoyed a long history of responsible 
action in maintaining the waters 
within its jurisdiction free from flood- 
causing obstructions and in construct- 
ing dams and other projects where 
necessary to temper the destructive 
forces posed by flood water. 

The Federal regulations promulgat- 
ed by the Corps of Engineers have 
caused the Conservancy District diffi- 
culty in accomplishing total mainte- 
nance responsibilities assigned under 
Ohio law. In addition, these regula- 
tions have resulted in long delays, in 
project completions. I would like to 
cite an example which I believe clearly 
establishes this point. The Miami Con- 
servancy District applied for a general 
maintenance permit from the corps in 
February, 1978. On August 10, 1981 it 
received partial approval from the 
corps to undertake activities requested 
in the application. I cannot even begin 
to estimate how long it will be before 
action is completed on the remaining 
request. What I do know is that after 
close to 3% years, the corps has been 
unable to make total response to this 
application request. 


The Miami Conservancy District op- 
erates entirely on local funds. No Fed- 
eral moneys are used to facilitate its 
projects. The people of the Miami 
Valley who pay the total cost to main- 
tain the local flood protection system, 
in this particular instance, can only 
wait for the corps' decision on this 
project. To say the least, it is particu- 
larly disheartening when a responsi- 
ble, widely respected, locally financed 
agency is prevented from accomplish- 
ing its legally mandated functions be- 
cause of incompetence and redtape at 
the Federal level by the agency admin- 
istering the 404 program. 

Another point which I would like to 
raise, Mr. Chairman, is the Corps of 
Engineers' jurisdiction over navigable 
waters as pertains to the Miami Con- 
servancy District. Since 1899, the 
corps has had jurisdiction over naviga- 
ble waters of the United States. The 
definition of “navigable waters” covers 
those waters which are, in the past 
were, or in the future could likely be 
used for commercial water transporta- 
tion. The body of water falling under 
the responsibility of the Miami Con- 
servancy District meets none of these 
criteria. In fact, Judge Carl Rubin for 
the U.S. District Court in the southern 
district of Ohio recently held that 
"the Great Miami River and its tribu- 
taries are not navigable." 
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Mr. Chairman, I strongly support 
the objectives of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act. Its goals are 
commendable and should be pursued. 
I do not seek to subvert these objec- 
tives, I seek only to resolve the prob- 
lems plaguing the operations of the 
Miami Conservancy District. 

I should like to take this time to 
share the text of an editorial which 
appeared in one of my district’s news- 
papers. I think this editorial summa- 
rizes quite well the concerns I have ex- 
pressed here today. 

Mr. Chairman, the editorial follows: 


[From the Dayton Daily News, May 20, 
1 


IN CONFLICT: OUR OWN RIVER AGENCY V. 
ENGINEERS CORPS 


The Miami Conservancy District is the 
20th century prototype of modern river 
management. The U.S. Army Engineers 
Corps is the archetype of federal bureaucra- 
cy. 

As confrontation drama, their jurisdic- 
tional conflict isn't a patch on “Little Red 
Riding Hood." Yet the clash itself, and how 
the district resolves it, is important to the 
valley that pioneered in 1919 a river engi- 
neering model the Corps said at the time 
wouldn't work. 

We-—not Washington—invented a flood 
contro] agency. We financed its dams, 
levees, flood plain safeguards against a 
repeat of 1913's disaster. We pay for their 
maintenance. Whatever runs up Conservan- 
cy District operating costs—always frugally 
managed—comes out of pockets here. 

In recent years, as federal law and court 
rulings broadened Engineers Corps control 
over waterways, permit requirements began 
to hamper the district's custodial work. Half 
the handcuff—Corps jurisdiction over struc- 
tural work on “navigable” streams— was 
struck off in U.S. District Court Feb. 20. 
Judge Carl Rubin ruled the Great Miami 
system never had been commercially naviga- 
ble. The Corps may appeal. 

For relief from the rest of the handcuff— 
Corps jurisdiction over dredge and fill oper- 
ations—the district requested in 1978 a gen- 
eral permit for routine flood control mainte- 
nance. The Corps has refused. 

To free itself to do what it must, the 
Dayton-based agency now turns to Con- 
gress. Rep. Tony Hall (D-Dayton) will try to 
get a Public Works bill amendment exempt- 
ing the Great Miami River Basin from the 
1972 Clean Waters Act, Section 404. 

This permit program gives the Corps au- 
thority over dredging and filling along 
major and minor watercourses and requires 
analysis of environmental impact by the 
Corps, the EPA and the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. Except where it interferes with the 
work of an agency with a known concern for 
the public interest, Section 404 is good law. 

It has protected vital U.S. shorelands, wa- 
terways and wetlands against pollution, ill- 
advised flood plain development, channel- 
ization that lowers water tables, destruction 
of fish and bird life-cycle habitats—a range 
of conversion follies. Nationwide anti-regu- 
latory and environment-be-damned senti- 
ment unfortunately has targeted its repeal. 

In electing to go it alone, seeking only its 
own exemption from 404 permits, the Con- 
servancy District takes the difficult course, 
but the wise one. It has been ahead of its 
time in every movement linking life-quality 
to the natural environment—flood control, 
pollution abatement, open space reserves, 
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the urban-suburban amenities of river redis- 
covery. The agency's do-it-yourself spirit is 
vanguard still. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly support the objectives of this 
bill. I think it is an excellent bill, and 
at this time, if I may, I would like to 
ask a few questions of the distin- 
guished subcommittee chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, during the Rules 
Committee hearings on the rule for 
H.R. 4503, I had urged the chairman 
to schedule hearings on section 404. 
Will such a schedule be set? 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman from Ohio. I 
know he has been pursuing a resolu- 
tion to a very legitimate problem that 
exists in his State and in his district. I 
feel very sympathetic toward that, and 
as soon as time permits within the im- 
mediate future, we will be holding a 
set of hearings on section 404. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. I will be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to thank the gentle- 
man for his explanation, for his re- 
marks, and associate myself with the 
remarks of the distinguished chairman 
of the subcommittee and promise our 
full cooperation with the gentleman in 
the well. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. I thank the gen- 
tleman. If I may, I would like to ask 
another question. Will it be permitted 
at this time, when this particular sec- 
tion will come up in subcommittee, to 
have representatives from the conser- 
vancy district and myself appear 
before the subcommittee and explain 
this problem in detail? 

Mr. ROE. We would welcome that 
opportunity because I think that kind 
of exchange adds a great deal to the 
knowledge of the committee. It might 
even be—and I talked about it with 
Mr. CLAUSEN, Mr. Howarp, and Mr. 
HAMMERSCHMIDT—that it would be to 
the gentleman's people's needs for us 
perhaps to journey to Ohio. That 
would give more people a chance to 
participate. We would be pleased to 
hold a hearing at the gentleman's con- 
venience. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. I have one final 
question. 

Mr. Chairman, does the subcommit- 
tee intend to consider legislation to ad- 
dress the problems of this section 404, 
the permit procedures? 

Mr. ROE. By all means; yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. HALL of 
Ohio was allowed to proceed for 1 ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from California (Mr. CLAU- 
SEN). 
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Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, I was 
just going to say that I have discussed 
this matter with not only the gentle- 
man from Ohio, but that the Miami 
Conservancy District is one of the 
finest total water management con- 
cepts in place, I think, in the Nation. 
As a matter of fact, it is a model, so I 
think what the gentleman is suggest- 
ing certainly does have legitimacy. To 
me, as far as I am concerned, I would 
want to take a look at this in the con- 
text of the overall 404 program. I will 
join my colleague, the ranking minori- 
ty member, Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, and 
the gentleman from New Jersey in 
working with the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his comments. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. EVANS OF IOWA 


Mr. EVANS of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Evans of 
Iowa: Page 3, after line 3, add the following 
new subsection (1): 

(1) In administering those provisions of 
section 201 which require applicants to con- 
sider a variety of design alternatives, the 
Administrator shall ensure that planning 
and design efforts to comply with those pro- 
visions are conducted in a manner that leads 
to sound design decisions at reasonable cost. 
Administrative, procedural and technical re- 
quirements of the Agency shall: 

(1) Discourage duplicative or repetitive 
studies and reviews; 

(2) Encourage use of engineering and eco- 
nomic data and conclusions in existence 
from other similar projects; 

(3) Encourage procedures that allow unat- 
tractive options to be eliminated early in 
the design process; 

(4) Take such other actions as will ensure 
that study and design costs are reasonable 
and in line with engineering and industry 
standards for comparable work. 


Mr. EVANS of Iowa (during the 
reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendment be 
considered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVANS of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment addresses the prob- 
lem that, in our clean water program, 
in my judgment we spend far too large 
a share of our scarce source of engi- 
neering funds on studies and on design 
and in supervision of construction as 
opposed to the actual construction of 
facilities. I say that as a registered 
civil engineer and member of the pro- 
fession that reaps most of the finan- 
cial benefits of our generous funding 
for our engineering services for our 
clean water program. 

To illustrate the problem, there is 
extensive data that shows that com- 
plete engineering services, including 
planning and design and construction 
supervision, should cost from 7 to 9 
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percent of the total project cost for 
waste water treatment systems and for 
similar facilities. Yet, all the records 
indicate that engineering services for 
new waste water treatment systems 
constructed under this act today aver- 
age perhaps 25 percent of the total 
project cost. On construction that is 
modification of existing plans, the en- 
gineering services can go to 30 percent 
or beyond, and I am sure it is clear to 
all of us that the difference between 7 
to 9 percent and 25 to 30 percent of 
the cost of cleaning up this Nation’s 
water amounts to many billions of dol- 
lars at a time when billions of dollars 
are in extremely short supply. 

The amendment attempts to get at 
that problem. What it does is, it in- 
structs the agency that in administer- 
ing provisions which require appli- 
cants to consider a variety of design al- 
ternatives—and that is what we usual- 
ly do—the administrator shall insist 
that planning and design efforts are 
conducted in a manner that leads to 
some design decisions at reasonable 
cost. Under this amendment, we would 
ask the agency to do four things: 

First, to discourage duplicative or re- 
petitive studies and reviews, and we 
have many of those. 

Second, to encourage the use of en- 
gineering and economic data and con- 
clusions in existence from other simi- 
lar projects, and there is much of that 
data available. 

Third, to encourage projects that 
allow unattractive suggestions to be 
eliminated early in the design process. 


Fourth, to take such other actions 
that are necessary that study and 
design costs are reasonable and in line 
with engineering and industry stand- 
ards for comparable work. 


Mr. Chairman, I understand that 
the committee is reluctant to accept 
an amendment of this type at this 
time. I am prepared to withdraw the 
amendment. However, I would like to 
hear the views of the subcommittee 
chairman on the attitude of the com- 
mittee on this particular subject. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, I think he makes 
several excellent points which I whole- 
heartedly agree with. I have had the 
opportunity to discuss this amend- 
ment, as the gentleman knows, with 
the distinguished gentleman from 
Iowa, and I think many of the points 
and constraints he has suggested in 
his proposed amendment are worth- 
while. 

I think that we have to put the feet 
to the fire, if you like, of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, to use 
every available opportunity to reduce 
costs. This is certainly a field in which 
the gentleman is highly knowledgea- 
ble, and I am sure can be helpful. 

I would guarantee the gentleman 
that what we will do, and having dis- 
cussed this with my counterpart on 
the other side of the aisle, we will in- 
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clude his observations and discussions 
in the report that will go with this leg- 
islation, and direct the EPA to follow 
the thoughts and suggestions the gen- 
tleman has projected. 

Mr. EVANS of Iowa. I thank the 
gentleman. I would add these remarks, 
if I may: That the specific wording of 
the act does not really encourage this 
sort of economy at the present time. I 
would strongly urge that the subcom- 
mittee, at its convenience, examine the 
desirability of making some changes in 
the law that would accomplish this 
goal. 

Mr. ROE. If the gentleman will yield 
further, we definitely think the gen- 
tleman is absolutely on the right 
track. We will take this up as a very 
viable part of these hearings, which 
are going to start very shortly. 

Mr. EVANS of Iowa. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s cooperation. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the last world. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to 
engage the managers of this bill in a 
colloquy on a matter of great impor- 
tance to my district and, for that 
matter, to the entire Nation. 


D) 1430 


I would like to ask my good friend, 
the distinguished ranking Republican 
member, the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas (Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT), if he would 
answer a question that I will pose to 
him. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. I will be 
pleased to respond to my good friend 
and colleague, the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. I would like 
to clarify a matter that relates to my 
district, as I said. The city of Lompoc, 
Calif., which has a population of just 
over 25,000, is adjacent to Vandenberg 
Air Force Base. Vandenberg is the 
center of activity for a number of im- 
portant new national defense pro- 
grams, most notably the Space Shuttle 
and MX missile test program. The per- 
sonnel requirements associated with 
these programs have created the need 
to construct a new interceptor sewer 
north of the city to provide 
wastewater treatment service to the 
new area residents. 

Would the city of Lompoc be eligible 
under H.R. 4503 to receive 75 percent 
Federal grant assistance to construct 
its interceptor sewer? 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Chairman, I assure the gentleman 
that under the current provisions of 
the committee bill the city of Lompoc 
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would indeed be eligible to receive con- 
struction grants program funding 
equal to 75 percent of the cost to con- 
struct the interceptor sewer in ques- 
tion. In a situation such as this, where 
other Federal programs result in a 
heavy infrastructure burden being 
placed on a local community, it seems 
especially appropriate that assistance 
under the construction grants pro- 
gram be available to offset some of the 
cost associated with building the nec- 
essary wastewater treatment infra- 
structure. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. I yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman I want to 
identify and associate myself with the 
remarks of my distinguished friend, 
the gentleman from Arkansas, and I 
support the position that he has just 
described. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the managers of the bill 
for their comments. 

It is my understanding, then, that 
there is support for construction 
grants program assistance for the city 
of Lompoc's interceptor sewer project. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield 
further, I assure the gentleman that 
there is support on the committee for 
the Lompoc project. 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, as 
further amplification of the colloquy 
that has taken place, I really believe 
that what is involved here is a matter 
of prioritization for the State of Cali- 
fornia as well. As has been indicated, 
this would be a grants eligible project 
under this legislation, as the gentle- 
man from California has pointed out 
and as stated by the gentleman from 
Arkansas and the gentleman from 
New Jersey. 

So I would certainly work with the 
gentleman, because I know the urgen- 
cy of the matter, in order to see if we 
can get the project sponsors to work 
more closely with the State of Califor- 
nia and those who have the authority 
over the actual prioritization. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly want to 
thank the gentleman for bringing this 
matter to our attention, and I assure 
him of my support. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take time to engage 
my distinguished colleague from Ar- 
kansas, the ranking minority member 
on the subcommittee, in a colloquy on 
this important legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, with the passage of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act in 1972, the Congress established a 
national priority to assure fishable 
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and swimmable lakes, rivers, and 
streams for present and future genera- 
tions. An interim date of July 1, 1983, 
was set for the attainment of that goal 
and the country embarked on a cam- 
paign to clean up its waters. 

The work has continued up to this 
point through the joint efforts of Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments 
with the Federal Government provid- 
ing 75 percent of project funding. 

However, due to recent budget cut- 
backs, the Federal share in these proj- 
ects has been significantly reduced 
and the financial burden for comple- 
tion shifted onto the local communi- 
ties. It is a sudden expense none of the 
towns anticipated and are ill prepared 
to accept. While these communities 
have every intention of complying 
with the act, the 1983 deadline has 
become an impossibility. 

The National Governors Association 
recognizing this problem has proposed 
a modification in the program which 
would extend the deadline for compli- 
ance to 1990. 

In my own district I have more than 
a dozen towns and villages which are 
willing but unable to comply with the 
1983 deadline. As a result, I introduced 
H.R. 4668 to extend the deadline to 
1990. 

Mr. Chairman, such an extension 
would allow these hard pressed com- 
munities the time to raise necessary 
funds for completion of municipal 
sewage treatment projects. 

Mr. SHAW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUNDERSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. SHAW. Mr. Chairman, our dis- 
tinguished colleague from Wisconsin 
(Mr. GuNDERSON) raises an issue that I 
have been concerned about and one 
which I have discussed with the com- 
mittee leadership. As the committee 
knows, in my own district, the current 
1983 municipal compliance deadline is 
causing a measure of disruption. One 
of the city of Fort Lauderdale’s 
wastewater treatment plants is being 
forced to divert its flow into the 
Broward County Central Regional 
Wastewater Treatment Plant, before 
the latter will be able to handle that 
flow. The resultant overload to the re- 
gional plant could preclude any addi- 
tional flow to it and result in a sewer 
hookup moratorium that would bring 
downtown Fort Lauderdale's develop- 
ment to a standstill. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my understand- 
ing that hundreds of communities na- 
tionwide could have problems similar 
to ours in Fort Lauderdale. Our col- 
league from Wisconsin's description of 
the situation in his district would seem 
to bear this out. It would, therefore, 
seem appropriate that the Committee 
address this important issue. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GUNDERSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Chairman, both of these gentlemen 
have spoken to us about an issue that 
is an extremely important one. It is 
also an issue that I believe may see 
substantial support for being resolved 
along the lines they seek; that is, ex- 
tending the current municipal dead- 
lines. In fact, last year when the 
Public Works Committee developed its 
ICR-repeal bill, H.R. 6667, the bill con- 
tained a municipal compliance dead- 
line extension provision. Unfortunate- 
ly, that provision was rejected by our 
96th Congress Senate counterparts. 

The legislation before us today, H.R. 
4503, deals only with EPA's construc- 
tion grants program, We have pur- 
posefully attempted to save other 
Clean Water Act issues—like the in- 
dustrial portions of the act, the permit 
provisions, and municipal compliance 
deadlines—until next year when we 
plan to examine the entire act. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. I appreciate the 
remarks of the gentleman. Does the 
gentleman agree that these communi- 
ties face serious hardships brought on 
by the sudden reduction in funds? 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. The gen- 
tleman is correct. Many communities 
are likely to find it more difficult to 
meet the current statutory compliance 
deadlines. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Do we have the 
gentleman’s assurance that he will 
support full consideration of a munici- 
pal deadline extension in future water 
pollution control legislation? 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. The gen- 
tlemen have my assurance and are to 
be complimented for raising this issue, 
on behalf of their constituents here 
today. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for this diligent 
work and sincere concerns in this area. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, as amended. 

The committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, as amended, 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; 
and the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. 
McHucH) having assumed the chair, 
Mr. STRATTON, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under consid- 
eration the bill (H.R. 4503) to amend 
the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act to authorize funds for fiscal year 
1982, and for other purposes, pursuant 
to House Resolution 247, he reported 
the bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted by the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is or- 
dered. 
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Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute 
adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole? If not, the question is on the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground that 
a quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 382, nays 
18, not voting 33, as follows: 

[Roll No. 280] 
YEAS—382 


Chappie 
Chisholm 
Clausen 
Clinger 
Coats 
Coelho 
Coleman 
Collins (IL) 
Collins (TX) 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Coyne, James 
Coyne, William 
Craig 
D'Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Danielson 
Daschle 
Daub 

Davis 

de la Garza 
Deckard 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Dickinson 
Dicks 

Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan 
Dornan 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Duncan 
Dunn 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 
Eckart 
Edgar 
Edwards (AL) 
Edwards (OK) 
Emerson 
Emery 
English 
Erdahl 
Erlenborn 
Ertel 

Evans (DE) 
Evans (GA) 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
Atkinson 
AuCoin 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Bailey (MO) 
Bailey (PA) 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Benedict 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bevill 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Bliley 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (CO) 
Brown (OH) 
Broyhill 
Burgener 
Burton, Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Carman 
Carney 
Chappell 


Evans (IA) 
Evans (IN) 
Fascell 
Fazio 
Fenwick 
Ferraro 
Fiedler 
Fields 
Findley 
Fish 
Flippo 
Foglietta 
Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fowler 
Frank 
Frenzel 
Frost 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Gingrich 
Ginn 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gore 
Gradison 
Gramm 
Green 
Gregg 
Grisham 
Guarini 
Gunderson 
Hagedorn 
Hall (OH) 
Hall, Ralph 
Hall, Sam 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 
Hance 
Harkin 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hendon 
Hertel 
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Hightower 
Hillis 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 
Kramer 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Lantos 
Latta 
Leach 
Leath 
Lehman 
Lent 
Levitas 
Lewis 
Livingston 


Lundine 
Madigan 
Markey 
Marks 
Marriott 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NC) 
Martin (NY) 
Matsui 
Mattox 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McEwen 
McGrath 
McHugh 
McKinney 
Mica 
Michel 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Mineta 


Cheney 
Conable 
Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
Dannemeyer 
Dreier 


Beard 
Bethune 
Biaggi 
Burton, John 
Campbell 
Clay 
Crockett 
DeNardis 
Dingell 
Dougherty 
Early 


Minish 
Mitchell (MD) 
Mitchell (NY) 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison 
Mottl 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 

Napier 
Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 


Quillen 
Rahall 
Railsback 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts (KS) 
Roberts (SD) 


Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Roukema 
Roybal 
Rudd 
Russo 
Sabo 
Santini 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Schumer 


NAYS—18 


Hansen (ID) 
Hartnett 
Hiler 
Johnston 
Lee 


Lungren 


Edwards (CA) 
Fary 

Fithian 
Florio 

Foley 

Fuqua 
Goldwater 
Gray 

Hansen (UT) 
Jones (NC) 
LeBoutillier 
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Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 
Shamansky 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Siljander 
Simon 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Smith (AL) 
Smith (1A) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Spence 

St Germain 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Staton 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Swift 

Synar 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Traxler 
Trible 
Vander Jagt 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Walker 
Wampler 
Washington 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weber (MN) 
Weber (OH) 
Weiss 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams (MT) 
Williams (COH) 
Wilson 
Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wright 
Wyden 
Wylie 

Yates 
Yatron 
Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Young (MO) 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


McDonald 
Paul 
Rousselot 
Smith (COR) 
Solomon 
Thomas 


NOT VOTING—33 


Leland 
Lowery (CA) 
Marlenee 
Moffett 
Pashayan 
Richmond 
Savage 
Shuster 
Smith (PA) 
Stark 

Udall 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Fary with Mr. Marlenee. 

Mr. Richmond with Mr. Bethune. 

Mr. Udall with Mr. Shuster. 

Mr. Biaggi with Mr. Smith of Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Mr. Early with Mr. Beard. 

Mr. Gray with Mr. Pashayan. 

Mr. Jones of North Carolina with Mr. 
Lowery of California. 

Mr. Leland with Mr. LeBoutillier. 

Mr. Stark with Mr. Dougherty. 

Mr. Clay with Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Crockett with Mr. Hansen of Utah. 

Mr. Dingell with Mr. Goldwater. 

Mr. Edwards of California with Mr. 
Savage. 

Mr. Moffett with Mr. John L. Burton. 

Mr. Florio with Mr. Foley. 

Mr. Fuqua with Mr. Fithian. 


Mr. SMITH of Oregon changed his 
vote from “yea” to "nay." 
Messrs. DECKARD, WORTLEY, 


and MARTIN of New York changed 
their votes from “nay” to “yea.” 

So, the bill was passed. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
FLEXIBILITY ACT 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 4603) to pro- 
vide flexibility to the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion, and the Federal Supervisory 
agencies to deal with financially dis- 
tressed depository institutions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Rhode Island 
(Mr. ST GERMAIN). 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill, 
H.R. 4603, with Mr. Preyser in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the first reading of the bill is dis- 
pensed with. 

Under the rule, the gentleman from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Sr GERMAIN) will be 
recognized for 30 minutes, and the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. WYLIE) will 
be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Rhode Island (Mr. ST GERMAIN). 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 
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Mr. Chairman, your Banking, Fi- 
nance, and Urban Affairs Committee 
by voice vote on October 5 recom- 
mended that the House adopt H.R. 
4603, as amended, responding to the 
request of the independent regulators 
and insurers of our financial institu- 
tions. 


After a thorough consideration of 
the regulators' request the committee 
concluded that simple prudence de- 
mands that we provide our regulators 
with maximum flexibility in the ad- 
ministration of existing deposit insur- 
ance funds to minimize impact on 
these funds and at the same time pro- 
vide maximum assistance based upon 
the circumstances involved in each 
case to those institutions, primarily 
thrift institutions, experiencing declin- 
ing net worth problems during this 
period of extreme financial stress, 
largely due to persistent double-digit 
inflation. 

H.R. 4603, as amended by the com- 
mittee, provides for increased flexibil- 
ity in the administration of existing 
deposit insurance funds; for the provi- 
sion of transitional assistance to thrift 
institutions during this period of fi- 
nancial stress; and for broadened 
merger possibilities designed to mini- 
mize the cost impact on the individual 
insurance funds while at the same 
time assisting the maximum number 
of institutions. These changes affect 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration, the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board and its Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation, and the 
National Credit Union Administration 
and its National Credit Union Share 
Insurance Fund. 

In order to respond to those who 
mistakenly charge that the committee 
leadership has rushed the bill through 
both subcommittee and full commit- 
tee, a somewhat detailed history of 
the events leading up to the commit- 
tee’s favorable action by voice vote on 
October 6 will be of interest to the 
House. 

Well over 1 year ago the committee 
leadership began meeting with regula- 
tors, individually and collectively, as it 
became increasingly apparent that 
thrift institutions with their low-yield 
portfolios and sustained high borrow- 
ing costs were experiencing rapidly de- 
clining net worth problems and that 
simple prudence dictated that a work- 
able contingency plan be adopted 
should the economic situation hold 
constant or even worsen, as has been 
the case. The regulators at the request 
of the committee leadership were en- 
couraged to prepare concensus draft 
legislation which was done. This draft 
legislation was discussed by Members 
and staff thoroughly at numerous 
meetings beginning last spring. The 
legislation before you today, H.R. 
4603, remains essentially the bill 
which was drafted by the regulators. 
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During this period, numerous meet- 
ings were held as well with representa- 
tives of the administration, primarily 
Department of Treasury officials and 
the Economic Council. To assist my 
colleagues in attempting to under- 
stand the administration's position on 
the provisions of H.R. 4603 which has, 
and continues to cause confusion, I 
want to place in the RECORD the ex- 
change of correspondence which took 
place with the Department of Treas- 
ury, several committee releases fur- 
nished to each committee member as 
well as correspondence with Housing 
Subcommittee Chairman GONZALEZ 
which took place after Assistant Secre- 
tary Mehle's appearance before the 
committee during our monetary policy 
hearings on July 23. 

As stated previously, formal hear- 
ings began on the draft regulators' bill 
on July 14 in connection with the com- 
mittee's semiannual monetary policy 
hearings held pursuant to the Full 
Employment and Balanced Growth 
Act of 1978. Those hearings were 
opened with the following remarks by 
the Chair in part as follows: 

For most of 1980, and for all of 1981, in- 
terest rates have been at intolerably high 
double-digit levels. As a result, mutual sav- 
ings banks and savings and loan associa- 
tions, and some banks and credit unions, are 
suffering serious reductions in their ability 
to extend needed credit to important sectors 
of our Nation's economy. Their financial 
soundness may also be falling into jeopardy. 
It is this aspect of the conduct of monetary 
policy that will be explored in today's hear- 
ing, the first of several by the House Com- 
mittee on Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs in its semiannual monetary policy 
hearings held pursuant to the Full Employ- 
ment and Balanced Growth Act of 1978. 

Almost every day now I see press reports 
on the plight of the thrift industry. Rumors 
and conflicting statements abound, and in 
some instances, aggravate public concern 
and confusion. This spring, this committee 
stood ready to act quickly in a full biparti- 
san manner to consider solutions to the 
thrift industry problem. 

At that time, this committee was asked, in 
the most urgent terms, by the Federal Re- 
serve, Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, Federal Home Loan Bank Board, and 
the National Credit Union Administration, 
to consider statutory changes to broaden 
their merger and acquisition authorities, 
and to expand the resources of the Federal 
deposit insurance funds. Mr. Stanton and I 
met on several occasions with the regulators 
individually, the Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve, and informally with newly appoint- 
ed administration officials, beginning with 
Secretary Regan, and with our counterparts 
in the Senate, concerning draft legislation. 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING, 
FINANCE AND URBAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., March 26, 1981. 
Hon. DONALD REGAN, 
Secretary, Department of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: Yesterday I had the 
opportunity to meet with your Deputy Sec- 
retary, Mr. R. T. McNamar. We discussed 
many of the legislative items you and I had 
discussed previously at our meeting on 
March 18, 1981, including funding for the 
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National Consumer Cooperative Bank. As 
with you, much of the time spent with your 
Deputy Secretary was consumed discussing 
the current status of the thrift industry. As 
you know, since last winter, I have met with 
a number of representatives of the thrift in- 
dustry, savings and loans and mutual sav- 
ings banks, Federal and state banking regu- 
lators, members of the Federal Reserve 
Board and others concerning this problem. 

Many believe the magnitude of the prob- 
lems within the thrift industry and their 
possible ripple effect are underestimated by 
some within the Administration. I tend to 
agree there is validity to this observation. In 
my opinion, time is of the essence. I believe 
whatever legislative proposals the Adminis- 
tration wishes to discuss with the Congress, 
and ultimately submit formally, must be 
done in the immediate future. 

I repeat my commitment to you. I stand 
ready to assist you in seeking immediately a 
solution to the current problem of the 
thrifts. I will work with my Committee, 
with our sister Committee in the Senate and 
my counterpart, Chairman Jake Garn, and 
with whomever else is necessary to make 
sure the thrift industry remains viable to 
perform its vital Congressionally-imposed 
objective in providing home mortgage funds 
to the American people. 

Sincerely, 
FERNAND J. St GERMAIN, 
Chairman. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
Washington, D.C., April 21, 1981. 

Hon. FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I would like to thank 
you for your letter of March 26, 1981 con- 
cerning the plight of the thrift industry. I 
appreciate your offer to be of assistance in 
working to solve the industry's problems. 

The Administration believes the Presi- 
dent's economic program is the best remedy 
for the current ills of mutual savings banks 
and savings and loan associations. The pro- 
gram's combined budget, tax and monetary 
policy features should reduce inflation and 
interest rates and produce a normal yield 
curve. As the budget and tax programs ad- 
vance in Congress, public confidence in 
these efforts should increase and inflation- 
ary expectations should subside, causing 
some easing of interest rates. The industry's 
main problems are high interest rates and 
an inverted yield curve. 

Over the longer term, I will be urging the 
regulatory agencies and Congress to liberal- 
ize the asset powers of thrift institutions to 
make these organizations more competitive 
in every type of economic environment. 

In the meantime, I would like to reassure 
you that the Administration is taking thrift 
industry problems seriously. We are aware 
of the vital role this industry plays in fi- 
nancing new home construction and in pro- 
viding for consumer savings, and we under- 
stand the need for public confidence in all 
our financial institutions. 

Best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
DONALD T. REGAN. 


APRIL 28, 1981. 


Hon. DONALD T. REGAN, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Your letter of April 
21, 1981 provided the position of the Admin- 
istration on the problems confronting the 
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thrift industry today. Basically, the Execu- 
tive believes that enactment of the basic 
economic recovery program will, in the long 
run, solve the major problems of the indus- 
try—the inflationary and high interest rate 
environment which makes thrift asset port- 
filios untenable. In the short run, it is 
argued that the depository institution regu- 
latory agencies can, with the proper tools, 
handle any special institution problems. 

As you know, the agencies, with the Board 
of Governors providing the coordinating 
role, have proposed several changes in exist- 
ing law to facilitate case-by-case problem in- 
stitution resolution. These changes include 
authority to provide assistance if emergency 
circumstances prevail, to allow thrift acqui- 
sitions across state lines and to allow such 
acquisitions by bank holding companies, In 
order to continue the frank discussions 
which we have had on this subject, it would 
be appreciated if you would review the at- 
tached draft legislation suggested by the 
agencies and provide at the earliest possible 
time the Administration's views on the prin- 
ciples involved in the proposals. 

Sincerely, 
FERNAND J. St GERMAIN, 
Chairman, 


WASHINGTON D.C. 
May 29, 1981. 

Hon. FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking, Finance, 
and Urban Affairs, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in re- 
sponse to your letter of April 28 requesting 
the Administration's views on the financial 
institutions regulators' draft legislation to 
assist thrift institutions. We have reviewed 
the legislation as you forwarded it, together 
with subsequent changes that were made by 
the regulators. Before and since your letter, 
members of the Cabinet Council on Eco- 
nomic Affairs and I have been given the 
problems of the thrift industry very careful 
study and have given the regulators' draft 
bill equally careful scrutiny in that connec- 
tion. 


INTERSTATE AND INTERINDUSTRY MERGERS 


The Administration has no objection to 
the regulators' proposals for interstate and 
interindustry mergers and consolidations. 
We are sympathetic to what appears to be a 
competitive free market means of dealing 
with a failing depository institition. Ex- 
panding the geographic market to reach 
more potential bidders for a distressed firm 
could reduce the amount of financial assist- 
ance the Federal deposit insurance agencies 
might have to provide in order to facilitate 
the merger of a failing institution. If the 
regulators believe that interstate and inter- 
industry mergers and consolidations would 
significantly increase their options in assist- 
ing the thrift industry, we have no difficul- 
ty with these proposals. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE POWERS 


The Administration does oppose the regu- 
lators proposals to increase their financial 
assistance powers and their borrowing lines 
at the Treasury Department. We believe the 
legislation requested in this area is unneces- 
sary at this time and does not address the 
industry’s difficulty. While the thrift indus- 
try is suffering temporarily from an earn- 
ings problem, it is clear that the industry 
(whose assets have increased approximately 
$9 billion since January of this year) does 
not face cash difficulties. Measures neces- 
sary to offset the temporary decline in the 
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industry's net worth as a result of its earn- 
ings difficulties can be taken without the 
need for any extraordinary financial assist- 
ance. We expect that the President's eco- 
nomic program with its balanced tax, budg- 
etary and monetary policy features designed 
to work in concert to reduce inflation will 
also reduce short-term interest rates. This 
would be the best possible solution to the 
thrift industry's earnings problems. I there- 
fore hope that the Congress will continue 
its favorable action on the program as expe- 
ditiously as possible. 

As to any cash problems that some thrift 
institutions may encounter, in our opinion 
the Federal deposit insurance agencies al- 
ready have the resources and financial 
powers to aid these institutions. They have 
in fact the substance of the authority they 
are requesting. We would prefer to have ex- 
isting programs and resources utilized care- 
fully before new powers and money are pro- 
vided. If the insurance agencies appear to us 
to need new authority or resources, we will 
propose or endorse proposals to meet these 
specific needs. 

In any event, the most important element 
of enabling thrift institutions to retain their 
deposit funds is a removal of restrictive 
limits on the amount of interest they can 
pay on their deposit liabilities. As Chairman 
of the Depository Institutions Deregulation 
Committee, I expect, as I have stated in the 
past, to act expeditiously to permit the in- 
dustry to become more competitive in this 
regard. 

In closing, let me reiterate the Adminis- 
tration's confidence in the viability of the 
thrift industry and in its ability to adapt to 
temporarily adverse market conditions. We 
are certain that it can cope with high infla- 
tion and high interest rates for the time 
being and that the Federal government's de- 
posit insurance agencies can fully protect 
the public should some institutions have dif- 
ficulties. 

I would look forward to further discussion 
of the Administrations' viewpoint with you 
at any time. 

Sincerely, 
DONALD T. REGAN. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING, 
FINANCE AND URBAN AFPAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

WasHINGTON, D.C. May 29.—Chairman 
Fernand J. St Germain of the House Com- 
mittee on Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs, was informed today by the Office of 
the Secretary of the Treasury that they will 
oppose assistance legislation for the thrift 
industry. 

“I must assume,” Mr. St Germain said, 
“that this decision was based on an analysis 
of all of the detailed information concern- 
ing the thrift industry to which the Admin- 
istration is privy but which, obviously, I 
have not seen. As the Administration knows, 
I have had a number of meetings and dis- 
cussions on these issues since last October 
and I have offered my complete services in 
an attempt to draft and have enacted neces- 
sary legislation to provide whatever assist- 
nace might be needed for the thrift indus- 
try. With the opposition evidenced by the 
Administration, there appears to be little or 
no reason to proceed to discuss assistance 
legislation for the thrift industry in the con- 
text in which it has been proposed to date 
by the Federal Reserve, and other deposito- 
ry institutions regulators.” 

“I, of course, continue to stand ready to 
listen to any proposals which might be 
made by the Administration concerning 
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these matters; but it must be concluded that 
they feel that no assistance is needed at this 
time except to allow the full force of the 
marketplace to operate,” the Banking Com- 
mittee Chairman said. 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING, 

FINANCE AND URBAN AFFAIRS, 

Washington, D.C., July 29, 1981. 
Hon. RICHARD McNamar, 
Deputy Secretary, Department of the Treas- 

ury, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SEcRETARY: During its recent 
review of the conduct of monetary policy, 
the House Banking Committee heard from 
numerous witnesses about the condition of 
the thrift industry—in the past, the major 
source of mortgage funds. The Chairman of 
the thrift insuring and regulatory agencies, 
in particular, warned that continued high 
interest rates would seriously impair thrift 
institution safety and soundness. Asked 
whether we should look for rates to decline 
soon, Federal Reserve Chairman Paul 
Volcker said that such expectations would 
be “imprudent”. 

Interest rates are high now, and many fi- 
nancial market experts, in contrast with the 
Administration, expect the rates to remain 
high. Some highly respected financial ana- 
lysts even predict interest rates may rise 
somewhat from present levels as a result of 
government deficits significantly larger 
than the Administration now contemplates. 
The refusal of the Administration to recog- 
nize the possibility that interest rates may 
remain at high levels longer than it expects 
is, in my view, an error in judgment of po- 
tentially very serious consequences. 

Three months ago, I was asked in the 
most urgent terms by the Federal Reserve, 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board and the 
National Credit Union Administration, to 
obtain Banking Committee consideration of 
legislation to broaden their merger and ac- 
quisition authorities and expand their insur- 
ance fund resources to assist in preserving 
financial services to local communities. As 
you know, legislation drafting and briefings 
began immediately on a full bi-partisan 
basis. As you also know, further consider- 
ation of the ‘Regulators’ Bill" was termi- 
nated by the Administration's decision to 
oppose its enactment in the belief that in- 
terest rates will decline in the near future. 

I was particularly distressed to hear As- 
sistant Treasury Secretary Mehle say, when 
he appeared before the Banking Committee 
on July 23, that the Administration has no 
thrift institution contingency plan. Your 
recent public statement that if such a plan 
were needed, it could be instituted “virtual- 
ly overnight” is also disturbing to me. 

You should be aware that any effort to 
expand deposit insurance fund resources 
would require action by the House and 
Senate Appropriations and Budget Commit- 
tees, as well as the Banking Committees. 
While I have no doubt these Committees 
would act quickly ín an emergency, you 
must understand that (1) the emergency 
which would necessitate “overnight” action 
would be the failure of several large thrift 
institutions, causing a decline in public con- 
fidence, and (2) the very act of Congression- 
al consideration would, in the judgment of 
some experts, further impair public and fi- 
nancial market confidence because of the 
potential for adverse deficit and monetary 
growth effect. Indeed, the Administration's 
decision to not act when it could have, two 
months ago, may ultimately cause the 
public cost of assisting the thrift industry to 
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es far greater than it otherwise would have 
en. 

The position of the Federal Reserve and 
the agencies responsible for supervising and 
insuring thrift institutions is in conflict 
with the Department of Treasury and the 
Administration. This conflict concerns me 
very much. If the regulators' assessment of 
risk is accurate, and we must take their eval- 
uation very seriously because of their inti- 
mate knowledge of thrift industry condi- 
tions, the Administration is subjecting the 
thrift industry and its support institutions 
to serious and needless risks. 

I urge you in the strongest terms to recon- 
sider your current opposition to enactment 
of legislation deemed necessary by the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, National Credit 
Union Administration and the Federal Re- 
serve. Such a reconsideration would be con- 
sistent with a prudent sense of the inherent 
uncertainties of economic life and a realistic 
understanding of the acute financial pres- 
sures that accompany the Administration’s 
policy of unrelenting monetary discipline. 

Sincerely, ` 
FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN, Chairman. 


DEPUTY SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., August 3, 1981. 

Hon. FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking, Finance, 
and Urban Affairs, U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: I am concerned by 
the statements in your letter of July 29 to 
the effect that you perceived that the Ad- 
ministration is not responding adequately to 
the problems of thrift institutions. Let me 
assure you that we recognize the difficulties 
this industry is having with high inflation 
and high interest rates and to that end, 
have proposed an Economic Recovery Pro- 
gram to bring down inflation. The decline in 
interest rates that we anticipate as the 
President’s Economic Recovery Program 
takes effect will substantially alleviate the 
industry’s current earnings problem. 

While the thrift industry’s current prob- 
lems are of concern, we believe they are 
temporary and manageable and that the in- 
dustry will recover satisfactorily and resume 
a leading role in housing finance. While in- 
dividual institutions may be in difficulty, it 
is clear that as a whole the industry, whose 
assets have increased approximately $16.3 
billion since January of this year, does not 
face a cash shortage. 

We do recognize that in the interim the 
thrift industry may need some general as- 
sistance and individual thrift institutions 
may need more specialized assistance. I 
would like to point out some of the current- 
ly available means of such assistance: 

(1) Under existing legislation, the Federal 
Home Loan banks and Federal Reserve 
banks can make funds available to individ- 
ual thrift institutions with liquidity prob- 
lems. The Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation (FSLIC) and the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation (FDIC) can 
provide other types of assistance, particular- 
ly to address a serious decline in a thrift in- 
stitution’s net worth. For example, in recent 
years the role of the FDIC in the First 
Pennsylvania and Bank of Commonwealth 
situations demonstrates the scope of exist- 
ing FDIC powers. The same authority exists 
to assist troubled mutual savings banks. The 
powers of the FSLIC are even more broad; 

(2) The Congress is currently completing 
work on tax legislation that includes liberal- 
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ized Keogh and IRA provisions and an “All 
Savers” program that would provide the 
thrifts with more cash flow from lower cost 
deposits. These funds would offset some of 
the recent loss of deposits by thrift institu- 
tions, and the lower cost tax-exempt feature 
of “All Savers” would aid the institutions’ 
earnings; 

(3) As of August 1, depository institutions 
were permitted to pay approximately 
market rates of interest on deposits with 
maturities of two and one-half to four years, 
in addition to other deposits which already 
have near market rates. The two and one- 
half to four year authority was granted by 
the Depository Institutions Deregulation 
Committee at its public meeting on June 25. 
This action will enhance the ability of thrift 
institutions to compete for funds. 

Taken together, these forms of general 
and special assistance are far reaching. 
Moreover, the new legislative and DIDC ac- 
tions have not yet had time to take effect, 
and many of the institutional programs 
have not yet been called upon to provide 
any significant assistance. It is in this con- 
text that Assistant Secretary Mehle noted 
in his testimony before your Committee 
that the Administration feels that no fur- 
ther assistance “plan” is warranted at this 
time. As to my statement that “overnight” a 
“plan” could be implemented, it was in re- 
sponse to a narrow question—the ability to 
authorize the expansion of the FSLIC $750 
million borrowing line from the Treasury. I 
indicated that this expansion could be ac- 
complished virtually overnight, and I be- 
lieve that in fact this is true. The speed with 
which your Committee has proposed to act 
on the thrift legislation introduced Friday is 
evidence of the Congress’ ability to act 
quickly. 

Although we have not yet seen it, we un- 
derstand that this legislation contains many 
feature of the original so-called “Regula- 
tors’ Bill,” on which the Administration 
communicated its position to you in a letter 
from Secretary Regan on May 29 (see enclo- 
sure). Specifically, we understand that the 
legislation would permit the interstate and 
interindustry acquisition of troubled thrift 
institutions by other thrifts and by commer- 
cial banks or bank holding companies, and 
would permit the FSLIC and FDIC to give 
financial assistance to troubled depository 
institutions. However, it is our understand- 
ing, that the bill does not contain increased 
borrowing lines from the Treasury Depart- 
ment for the FSLIC, FDIC or the National 
Credit Union Share Insurance Fund. 

Our reaction to this legislation is basically 
the same as our reaction to the previous 
"Regulators' Bill," that is: 

(1) The Administration believes the regu- 
lators' proposals for interstate and interin- 
dustry mergers and consolidations have con- 
siderable merit. Expanding the geographic 
market to reach more potential bidders for 
& distressed firm could reduce the amount 
of financial assistance the Federal deposit 
insurance agencies might have to provide in 
order to facilitate the merger of a failing in- 
stitution. Interstate and interindustry merg- 
ers and consolidations would significantly 
increase the regulators' options in assisting 
the thrift industry in a pro-competitive way, 
and we have no difficulty with these propos- 
als; 

(2) The Administration opposes the pro- 
posals to increase the regulators' financial 
assistance powers. We belíeve the legislation 
requested in this area does not address the 
industry's fundamental problems. In our 
opinion, the Federal deposit insurance agen- 
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cies already have the resources and finan- 
cial powers to aid these institutions. They 
have in fact the substance of the authority 
they are requesting. We would prefer to 
have existing programs and resources more 
fully utilized before additional new powers 
and money are provided. If the insurance 
agencies appear to us to need new authority 
or resources, we will quickly propose or en- 
dorse proposals to meet any such specific 
needs. 

More importantly, however, and of strong 
influence on our thinking, the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board is currently devel- 
oping legislation that would far better ad- 
dress the fundamental problems causing the 
industry's earnings problems. The Adminis- 
tration is currently in the process of review- 
ing preliminary drafts of this proposal, and 
favors its overall approach and a number of 
its provisions, which include the merger pro- 
visions of its predecessors and increased 
asset powers that are important to the in- 
dustry's long-term vitality. 

We believe that this new proposal is likely 
to be far superior to the current proposed 
bill in meeting both the industry's current 
and long-term needs. Given the adequacy of 
the regulators' powers, and because the new 
proposal will be available for consideration 
by your Committee after the Congress re- 
turns, we feel it would be more appropriate 
to deal with the industry's fundamental 
problems rather than to proceed with legis- 
lation that we feel is inadequate and incom- 
plete. ` 

In closing, let me reiterate the Adminis- 
tration's confidence in the viability of the 
thrift industry and in its ability to adapt to 
temporarily adverse market conditions. We 
are certain that it can cope with high infla- 
tion and high interest rates for the time 
being and that the Federal Government's 
deposit insurance agencies can fully protect 
the public should some institutions have dif- 
ficulties. 

I would look forward to further discussion 
of the Administration's viewpoint with you 
at any time. You and the Congress can rest 
assured that we are ready to act promptly in 
proposing or endorsing legislation that 
might be necessary to deal with the prob- 
lems of thrift institutions in a period of 
transition. 

Sincerely, 
R. T. McNAMAR. 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING, 
FINANCE AND URBAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., August 3, 1981. 
STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN FERNAND J, ST GER- 

MAIN OF THE HOUSE BANKING, FINANCE AND 

URBAN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE IN RESPONSE TO 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT LETTER OF AUGUST 

3, RE ASSISTANCE LEGISLATION FOR THE 

THRIFT INDUSTRY 

The Administration's answer is simply 
more of the same; a warmed-over, slightly 
more verbose version of their May 29 letter 
of inaction. 

In May the Administration had high 
hopes of lower interest rates. In August, the 
same wishful though is put forward, the 
doubts of the Federal Reserve and economic 
realities notwithstanding. 

I remain convinced that it is good public 
policy to have mechanisms in place so that 
regulatory bodies can move in a flexible 
manner if problems persist and grow—and if 
the Administration's rosy economic projec- 
tions prove wrong. While you always hope 
nothing happens, you buy insurance 
before—not after—the fire. The door of this 
Committee has remained open for consider- 
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ation of any legislation on which there is a 
semblance of agreement between the Ad- 
ministration and the financial regulators. 

Clearly, the views of key regulatory and 
the Administration are at odds—a spectacle 
not likely to enhance confidence in the fi- 
nancial industry or the Reagan Administra- 
tion. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 3, 1981. 

Hon. FERNAND ST GERMAIN, 

Chairman, House Committee on Banking, 
Finance and Urban Affairs, Rayburn 
House Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Week before last, 
after you asked me to chair during the pres- 
entation of testimony by Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Mehle (I believe), a 
strange, contradictory, and ominous, series 
of events occurred. 

Mehle’s testimony flatly contradicted the 
previous testimony presented by Chairman 
Pratt and two other regulators. 

You will recall that Chairman Pratt 
stated that unless “the Congress (meaning 
us) acted quickly and expeditiously,” dire 
things would happen to the savings institu- 
tions though he did not specify what legisla- 
tion would be needed. 

Mehle categorically denied any emergency 
and made, what to me, are astounding dog- 
matic pronunciamentos of “no crisis.” 

Both of these men cannot be correct. 

However, I believe that Congress has to 
respond and take action immediately; other- 
wise, once again, we will be the patsy for the 
Reagan Administration ploys against the 
Democrats. 

You and I know what the representatives 
of the savings industry are telling us in an- 
guishing cries. 

We cannot turn our backs on them, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury says he will 
not lift a finger to help them. 

I respectfully urge that you summon all 
the individuals involved instanter before the 
committee, even if it means prolonging or 
shortening the recess, 

With warmest regards, I remain 

Sincerely, 
HENRY B. GONZALEZ, 
Member of Congress. 


U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING, 
FINANCE AND URBAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., August 14, 1981. 
Hon. HENRY B. GONZALEZ, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear HENRY: Thank you for your letter 
expressing your deep concerns over the dis- 
crepancy between the views of the Treasury 
Department and the depository institution 
regulatory agencies on the condition of the 
thrift industry today. 

Certainly, I share your concerns that this 
divergence of views has great implications 
for public policy and for our financial mar- 
kets. The thrift industry plays a vital role in 
our economy by providing a source of credit 
for the housing industry and for homeown- 
ers and a means of encouraging individuals 
to save and invest. The regulators clearly 
have close and expert knowledge on which 
to base their assessments of the condition of 
the industry and the need for legislation to 
provide them with more flexible tools with 
which to provide solutions to problem insti- 
tutions in a manner which maintains public 
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confidence in the depository institutions of 
the nation. The Administration, through 
the Treasury Department, continues to 
oppose that legislation. 

As you know, I have been concerned since 
last fall that the agencies might require in 
the very near future more flexible powers. 
To that end, I met with the heads of the de- 
posit insurance agencies, the Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, representatives 
of the thrift industry, with Secretary 
Regan, and other officials of the Treasury 
Department, and with Members of our Com- 
mittee to determine what legislation was 
needed. I still believe that it makes good 
common sense to have an insurance policy 
in place rather than waiting for the emer- 
gency to happen before seeking protection. 
With insurance one hopes that nothing hap- 
pens; however, should the worst happen the 
policy provides a degree of protection that 
would not be there otherwise. 

For your information, I am enclosing sev- 
eral documents which indicate the extent of 
the Committee’s involvement in this issue. 
The position of the Administration is also 
described in depth by the correspondence 
from the Treasury Department on the so- 
called ‘Regulators’ Bill". The most recent 
statement reiterates the testimony of Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury Mehle to 
which you refer. 

On July 30, 1981 I introduced, along with 
Mr. Stanton and Mr. Wylie, the “Regula- 
tors’ Bill”. Clearly the Administration pre- 
cluded action on the bill before the recess 
and again clouds the outlook for such legis- 
lation. At this time, I am reviewing all of 
the material that I can on the condition of 
the thrift industry and am planning the 
agenda of the Subcommittee on Financial 
Institutions for the return in September in- 
cluding the probable inclusion of early hear- 
ings on that bill. 

Certainly, I hope that this information 
provides you with data to further assess the 
situation that we confront. I want to reiter- 
ate that I too share your deep concerns over 
this matter, and I appreciate your making 
your views on this known to myself and our 
colleagues on the Banking Committee. 

Sincerely, 
FERNAND J. St GERMAIN, 
Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING, 
FINANCE AND URBAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

WASHINGTON, D.C., September 24.—Chair- 
man Fernand J. St Germain of the House 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs Com- 
mittee announced today a two-tier approach 
to financial legislation, separating emergen- 
cy assistance from proposals for long-range 
structural changes in the financial industry. 

Hearings on the assistance package will 
open at 9 a.m. Tuesday before the Commit- 
tee’s Financial Institutions Subcommittee. 
The Committee and Subcommittee markups 
are scheduled for later in the week. 

The legislation—drafted originally by the 
financial regulators—enhances the ability of 
regulators to use the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation and the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation to assist 
problem institutions and authorizes inter- 
state and intra-industry mergers to save 
failing institutions. 

Separately, the Committee will open hear- 
ings on proposals to restructure the finan- 
cial community, remove various statutory 
restrictions, broaden powers and improve 
delivery of credit. A discussion outline of 
the proposals is being drafted and will form 
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the format for the hearings. The hearings 

will begin next month. 

Mr. St Germain said the two-tier ap- 
proach will provide the Committee a better 
opportunity to give proper consideration to 
the "far-ranging issues that are involved in 
any major restructuring of the powers and 
responsibilities of the various financial insti- 
tutions." 

"So long as the questions remain about 
what might be needed on an immediate 
basis to deal with emergency financial prob- 
lems, we face the possibility of being rushed 
to hasty judgments on the broader ques- 
tions that deserve more than a cursory 
look,” Mr. St Germain said. “With the 
emergency powers behind us, we can pro- 
ceed in an orderly manner on these other 
issues.” 

Mr. St. Germain said the emergency 
powers would expire on December 31, 1982. 

“By that time the Congress will have had 
an opportunity to deal with the long-range 
questions,” he said. 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., September 30, 1981. 

Hon. FERNAND J. St GERMAIN, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Financial In- 
stitutions Supervision, Regulation and 
Insurance, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: I would like to take 
this opportunity to withdraw the Depart- 
ment of Treasury's request to testify before 
your Committee on H.R. 4603, the Deposit 
Insurance Flexibility Act. 

The Department would prefer not to ad- 
dress this bill in isolation of the other issues 
affecting the thrift industry. Therefore, we 
would like to refrain from testifying until 
your Committee begins comprehensive 
hearings on financial institutions which I 
understand will occur in mid-October. At 
that time we will have completed our review 
of a number of issues that impact on the 
thrift industry and would welcome the op- 
portunity to share our views with your Com- 
mittee. 

Sincerely, 
DoNALD T. REGAN. 

Mr, STANTON and I arranged for full 
briefings of committee members and 
staff by agency representatives on the 
so-called regulators’ bill. Given the cir- 
cumstances facing depository institu- 
tions, as they were explained to me, 
the regulators’ bill seemed to contain 
needed statutory changes. Unfortu- 
nately, inflammatory statements by 
high-ranking administration officials 
culminated in a Treasury Department 
veto. This, combined with trade asso- 
ciation turf battles and the inability of 
the agencies concerned to stay togeth- 
er, halted further consideration of the 
legislation. 

Further confusing the matter is the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board’s 
latest draft legislation. Rather than 
addressing the shortrun problem, the 
bill would bring about a long-term re- 
structuring of thrifts overnight, de- 
stroying the last vestige of a special- 
ized mortgage finance supplier. I look 
forward to a full exploration of the ra- 
tionale for this changed emphasis, in 
the weeks and months ahead. 

As the heads of the Federal deposit 
insuring agencies, gentlemen, you 
have been asked to report to this com- 
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mittee on the present condition of the 
institutions under your respective ju- 
risdictions, and provide us your best 
judgment as to the impact of current 
and projected monetary policy on the 
conditions of those institutions. Be- 
cause interest rate levels will be a criti- 
cal determinant of depository institu- 
tion well-being, and since you have 
little control over future rates, we 
have asked you to evaluate future 
safety and soundness in the context of 
the three interest rate scenarios devel- 
oped by the Banking Committee staff. 
These include: A high rate scenario, in 
which the 6-month Treasury bill rate 
is assumed to rise from its present 
level to 16 percent by yearend, decline 
to 14 percent in 1982, and continue to 
average 14 percent through 1983; a 
second scenario which assumes the 6- 
month Treasury bill rate declines to 12 
percent by yearend 1981, and averages 
12 percent through 1982; and a eu- 
phoric scenario, in which the 6-month 
Treasury bill rate declined to 7.5 per- 
cent by yearend 1981, and averages 7.5 
percent through 1983. 


Lastly, we would appreciate hearing 
an explanation of your contingency 
plans and your recommendations as to 
how the problems facing depository 
institutions in a tight money, high in- 
terest rate environment should be 
dealt with by the present administra- 
tion. 

Hearings continued at the full com- 
mittee level on July 21, 22, and 23. As- 
sistant Secretary Mehle appeared on 
July 23 in opposition to the regulators’ 
bill primarily on the grounds that the 
legislation was considered unnecessary 
inasmuch as the administration at 
that point was still predicting an early 
and significant drop in interest rates, 
which I must point out still has not 
happened as we near the first of No- 
vember. In addition, Assistant Secre- 
tary Mehle disagreed with FDIC 
Chairman Isaac’s view as to the neces- 
sity for a statutory amendment waiv- 
ing the essentiality requirement for 
13(c) capital infusion. I submit that 
the regulatory agency is better quali- 
fied to interpret its operation statutes 
than is the Treasury Department. Fol- 
lowing these hearings and after fur- 
ther discussions with the administra- 
tion, Congressmen STANTON, WYLIE, 
and I introduced H.R. 4361 on July 31 
enabling all interested parties to con- 
sider the regulators’ request during 
the August recess. After further dis- 
cussions and correspondence with the 
administration on September 24, the 
committee leadership announced our 
intention to separate emergency as- 
sistance, requested by the regulators, 
from proposals for long-range struc- 
tural changes in the financial indus- 
try, including broadened powers for 
the savings and loan industry. 

The Subcommittee on Financial In- 
stitutions Supervision, Regulation, 
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and Insurance held hearings on the 
provisions of H.R. 4603 on September 
30 and October 1. On September 30 
representatives of the American Bank- 
ers Association, the Conference of 
State Bank Supervisors, the Independ- 
ent Bankers Association, the National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks, 
and the U.S. League of Savings Asso- 
ciations testifed. In addition, the com- 
mittee received written statements 
from the Independent Insurance 
Agents, the National Association of 
State Savings & Loan Supervisors, and 
the National Governors’ Association. 
On October 1, the committee received 
testimony from the Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, Paul Volcker, 
on behalf of the regulators. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board served as the coor- 
dinator for the regulators during the 
extensive deliberations which have 
taken place during the past year. 
Chairman Volcker clearly and suc- 
cinctly presented the case for immedi- 
ate consideration of H.R. 4603 by stat- 
ing: 

I also want to emphasize at the outset 
that I consider the acute problems of the 
thrift industry to be transitional in 
nature.... The bill before you, drafted 
largely by the supervisory agencies, provides 
no fundamental change in the authority or 
role of those agencies. Rather, it simply pro- 
vides the FDIC and FSLIC, under specified 
conditions, with more flexibility either to 
provide transitional assistance to thrift in- 
stitutions that can survive during a period 
of financial stress or to broaden merger pos- 
sibilities. .. . The past record and interest 
of the supervisory agencies seems to me to 
provide assurances that this additional 
margin of flexibility will be utilized with 
great care and prudence, and with appropri- 
ate safeguards to the public interest; it is 
not a generalized “bail out,” and should not 
be viewed as such. . . . The assistance would 
be provided only in circumstances in which 
it would, in fact, avoid large potential drains 
on the insurance funds themselves that 
would arise in the event otherwise sound in- 
stitutions needed to be merged or liquidat- 
ed. 

Following Chairman Volcker’s testi- 
mony on October 1, the subcommittee 
adopted H.R. 4603, as amended, by a 
rolicall vote of 15 ayes to 9 nays. The 
full committee on October 2 began the 
consideration of H.R. 4603, as amend- 
ed. The committee received additional 
information from the regulators on 
October 2 in executive session. On Oc- 
tober 6 the committee completed 
markup of H.R. 4603 and by voice vote 
reported the bill as amended. 

Having set forth the history of the 
regulators’ request for assistance, I 
will now highlight the bill’s principal 
provisions. It is important to empha- 
size the bill’s limited transitional pur- 
pose—hence the sunset date of Sep- 
tember 30, 1982—and to emphasize 
that the committee leadership has no 
intention of seeing this limited emer- 
gency bill used as a basis for creation 
of an omnibus package of proposals 
providing powers for financial institu- 
tions. 
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Unfortunately there are those who, 
in seeking more comprehensive bank- 
ing legislation such as expanded thrift 
powers, Glass-Steagall amendments, 
McFadden-Douglas (branching) 
amendments, have sought to hold the 
bill hostage in order to compel debate 
and final action prematurely, shortcir- 
cuiting the type review these subjects 
deserve. This had contributed to some 
of the confusion over H.R. 4603. The 
committee, by its voice vote adoption 
of H.R. 4603, accepted the recommen- 
dation of Mr. STANTON and myself to 
separate emergency assistance from 
proposals for long-range structural 
changes in the financial industry. We 
have no intention of being rushed to 
hasty judgments on the broader ques- 
tions of banking reform that deserve 
more than a cursory look. As stated 
previously, it is our intention to pro- 
ceed with comprehensive hearings on 
a number of important questions relat- 
ing to the most efficient and effective 
environment for the provisions of fi- 
nancial services, to municipalities and 
the individual consumer. 

Before highlighting the bill’s princi- 
pal provisions, I must say I agree with 
BILL STANTON'S description of the bill 
when at the opening of the full com- 
mittee markup he stated: 

I don’t remember in my 17 years here 
when I have ever seen a bill that is more 
greatly misunderstood than this legislation. 

In general terms, H.R. 4603 permits 
the regulators to offer financial assist- 
ance to depository institutions ad- 
versely affected by severe economic 
conditions, if the assistance extended 
would reduce the potential cost to the 
deposit insurance funds. Authority is 
also provided under carefully pre- 
scribed circumstances for the regula- 
tors to arrange charter conversions 
and mergers of troubled institutions, 
including mergers across State lines 
and industry lines after every reasona- 
ble effort is made to obtain an intra- 
state solution with like institutions 
before seeking an interstate cross in- 
dustry solution. 

Principal additional provisions in 
summary form are as follows: 

First. Establish parallel treatment 
by FDIC and FSLIC by waiving the 
existing essentiality requirement for 
FDIC financial aid; 

Second. Expand the types of aid 
FSLIC can offer to FSLIC institutions; 

Third. Allow FDIC, as receiver of a 
closed insured bank with assets of $2 
billion and above, to sell assets to a 
subsidiary of an out-of-State bank or 
holding company, subject to the State 
bank branching laws of the failed 
bank; 

Fourth. Provides a statutory proce- 
dure for FSLIC mergers; 

Fifth. Permits conversions from a 
mutual to stock form as an aid to 
merger; 

Sixth. Permits FDIC to offer limited 


merger-related assistance to an acquir- 
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ing institution insured by FSLIC and 
requires FDIC indemnification of 
FSLIC for up to 5 years when conver- 
sion to FSLIC-insured stock saving 
banks occurs; 

Seventh. Permits NCUA to approve 
mergers between credit unions or 
other financial institutions; 

Eighth. Authorizes FSLIC borrowing 
from Federal Home Loan Banks; 

Ninth. Expands dividend distribu- 
tion powers of Federal Home Loan 
Banks under severe financial condi- 
tions; 

Tenth. Authorizes fund advances 
from NCUA Central Liquidity Facility 
to the National Credit Union Share 
Insurance Fund. 

Finally, a brief comment on the posi- 
tion of the administration and the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board will 
be helpful in view of the misinforma- 
tion that is being circulated. 

Treasury, after first asking to testify 
on H.R. 4603, withdrew its request by 
letter dated September 30, 1981, stat- 
ing: 

The Department would prefer not to ad- 
dress this bill in isolation of the other issues 
affecting the thrift industry * * *. 


In testimony before the Senate 
Banking Committee on October 19, 
Secretary Regan stated the following: 

This legislation contains very important 
provisions authorizing emergency interstate 
and interindustry mergers and acquisitions 
to rescue troubled commercial banks and 
thrift institutions. These provisions would 
greatly assist the regulatory agencies in 
coping with problem organizations. We 
therefore regard the provisions for interin- 
dustry and interstate mergers and acquisi- 
tions as an essential element of any legisla- 
tive assistance to the thrift industry. 

S. 1720 would provide broader language 
regarding the ability of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation to provide assistance 
to an insured institution." * * *, 

However, in the context of this proposed 
legislation, which addresses the thrift indus- 
try’s long-term structural difficulties, we 
would not object to the new language re- 
garding the conditions under which the 
FDIC may assist a troubled institution. * * * 


The provisions of H.R. 4603 appear 
almost identically as a part of S. 1720. 

Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
Chairman Pratt testified in support of 
the regulators bill during full commit- 
tee monetary policy hearings on July 
14 and reiterated that support in this 
letter of October 2 to the committee as 
follows: 

Because of the current wording of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Act and the National 
Housing Act, there are a number of signifi- 
cant gaps in our existing authority to deal 
with failing institutions. The regulators’ bill 
would fill those gaps. 

In conclusion I know of no better 
way to sum up the case for H.R. 4603 
than to quote from those who have 
sought this legislation, the regulators, 
in whom we have entrusted enormous 
responsibility for the regulation and 
supervision of this Nation’s financial 
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institutions. Former Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation Chairman 
Irvine Sprague in his testimony before 
the committee urged the approval of 
H.R. 4603 as follows: 

We have proposed to the Congress and so- 
licit your active and aggressive support for 
legislation . . . to modify the statutory Sec- 
tion 13(c) test to enable us to make capital 
infusions more easily, particularly in the 
New York thrifts, and to permit. FDIC as 
the Receiver of a large failed FDIC-insured 
bank to arrange a Section 13(e) purchase 
and assumption transaction with an out-of- 
state institution, but only if the failed bank 
had $2 billion or more in assets. . . . We are 
talking today about emergency legislation 
to meet a specific need. 


Newly confirmed FDIC Chairman 
William Isaac wholeheartedly sup- 
ports this endorsement of H.R. 4603 
and continues to cooperate with the 
committee in our efforts to advance 
the bill. 

Notwithstanding Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board Chairman Pratt's preference 
for broader legislation, providing expanded 
powers for savings and loans, he stated in 
his testimony the following: 

There are a number of legislative steps 
that, if taken, would greatly enhance the 
Corporation's ability to carry out its respon- 
sibilities in a cost-effective manner. Given 
the enormous pressures on the insurance 
fund, and the direct connection we perceive 
bctween the integrity of the fund and 
public confidence in the financíal system 
generally, we believe the importance of re- 
moving barriers to low-cost resolutions of 
problem cases cannot be overstated. 


National Credit Union Administra- 
tion Chairman Lawrence Connell 


joined in endorsing H.R. 4603 in the 


following manner: 

Returning to the matter of flexibility, Mr. 
Chairman, I would emphasize for the Com- 
mittee the necessity for immediate action 
on increasing both the regulatory flexibility 
of NCUA and its Central Liquidity Facility 
and the operational flexibility of credit 
unions in light of anticipated persistent 
high interest rates. . . . I ask that the Com- 
mittee act favorably toward our request for 
additional statutory provisions to meet the 
demands of the future. 


Finally, Paul Volcker, Chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System speaking for all of the 
regulators, in his appearance before 
the Subcommittee on Financial Insti- 
tutions Supervision, Regulation and 
Insurance on October 1, stated the 
case for the bill as follows: 

I also know that to some this bill appears 
too narrow in scope and short in duration to 
deal with the basic problem of the thrifts or 
structural change in the financial industry. 
That is true; it is not designed to do so.... 
But you realize, those issues are unavoid- 
ably complex and contentious and they will, 
in my judgment, not be resolved easily. As 
important as they are, I would strongly urge 
that the Congress not wait for their resolu- 
tion to address the pressing, yet transition- 
al, problems before the regulators. In my 
judgment, the legislation before you, limit- 
ed in objective, modest in scope, and tempo- 
rary in duration, is needed now, but in no 
way should prejudice your further examina- 
tion of more fundamental issues. 
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Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. First, let me state 
that I realize the savings and loan as- 
sociations are in trouble and need as- 
sistance, but I am wondering why the 
intrastate banks cannot serve the 
same function as interstate banks in 
this situation. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. There is a very 
simple reason. In many instances, this 
is why we had foreign banks that have 
taken over commercial banks in this 
country and in some of the major 
money centers of this country. In 
many instances, there are not institu- 
tions within the given States that can 
indeed take over or merge with the in- 
stitutions that are in jeopardy. 

We have seen an example of it 
within the past 3 to 4 weeks, where an 
institution in the State of California 
that is owned by a steel corporation, a 
holding company, took over and 
merged into it a savings and loan asso- 
ciation in New York City, Westside 
Federal, and with a savings and loan 
association in Miami, Fla., known as 
Washington Federal. 

That is the answer to the gentle- 
man’s question. 

Mr. PERKINS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, if that be the case, why 
not propose legislation in lieu of inter- 
state banking that would prohibit and 
restrict these mergers that the gentle- 
man is speaking of and all of these dis- 
astrous situations that have been 
brought about in the country? Why do 
we not bring legislation to the floor 
addressing that one point? 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. I am having dif- 
ficulty understanding what it is the 
gentleman is proposing. 

Mr. PERKINS. I am wondering if 
you are not giving the large banks—— 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. I am trying to 
understand what the gentleman is get- 
ting at. 

Mr. PERKINS. You are just giving 
the large banks of the country the 
power to gobble up the small banks 
and savings and loan institutions all 
over the country. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. With all due re- 
spect—and I do have a geat deal of re- 
spect for the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Education—when the gentle- 
man says we are giving the large banks 
the power to gobble up small banks, 
that is a fiction that has been spread 
about this legislation. 

Mr. PERKINS. Well, I am talking 
about—— 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. The gentleman 
asked me a question. Please, let me 
answer it. s 

Mr. PERKINS. Well, why do not—— 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. I have not yield- 
ed further. 

It is a fiction that has been spread 
by some of the small banks around 
this country through misunderstand- 
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ing. The legislation, as explained by 
the Rules Committee when they 
brought it to the floor earlier this 
afternoon, applies to institutions of $2 
billion or more in assets that are fail- 
ing or are jeopardized as a result of 
severe financial conditions. To say 
that the large banks are going to 
gobble up small banks is a lot of hog- 
wash and a fiction that has been 
spread by those who should know 
better. 

Mr. PERKINS. If the gentleman will 
yield further—— 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. í will yield for 
one further question, because I would 
like my Republican colleagues to have 
a little time, as well. 

Mr. PERKINS. The bill expressly 
provides flexibility to the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation and the 
Federal supervisory agencies, to deal 
with financially distressed depository 
institutions, and, on page 12 and 13, 
interstate banks can take over any 
bank or institution in any State in the 
Union, the way I read this language. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. The gentleman 
is not reading the bill properly. 

In the case of commercial banks, it is 
not any. The commercial bank in ques- 
tion that is failing must have assets of 
$2 billion—or more. This does not 
affect your typical country hometown 
bank. They are not included in this 
legislation. 

Mr. PERKINS. Well, it says, on page 
13: 

"(3) The Corporation may provide any 
person acquiring control of, merging with, 
consolidating with or acquiring the assets of 
an insured institution under section 408(m) 
of this Act with such financial assistance as 
it could provide an insured institution under 
this subsection." 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Excuse me. I do 
not intend to yield further. The gen- 
tleman asked me a question, and I an- 
swered it. I would expect that the gen- 
tleman would have for me the respect 
I always have for him. When he gives 
an interpretation and an explanation 
of the legislation he brings to the 
floor, I take his word for it. I am not 
up here to delude or to deceive anyone 
when I say to you that a commerical 
bank, has to have $2 billion or more in 
assets and be in a severe depressed fi- 
nancial condition for it to become sub- 
ject to this legislation. I am reporting 
this fact actually and accurately to 
the gentleman in response to his ques- 
tions. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Maryland. 
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Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Just 
very briefly, Mr. Chairman, I am un- 
fortunately not a member of the gen- 
tleman’s subcommittee but I recall 
during the discussion of the markup in 
the full committee some statements 
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were made to the effect that the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation 
and the Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corporation already possess 
the authority and the power to do 
almost everything that is in this legis- 
lation; is that correct. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. It 
may sound naive, then why do we need 
the legislation? 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Had the gentle- 
man stayed a little further and heard 
the balance of the statement, the 
reason for it is that absent this legisla- 
tion there is flexibility in certain areas 
that the FDIC does not have in order 
to go in and assist the failing institu- 
tion to insure its continued existence. 

In addition, without this legislation, 
they must rely on individual agency 
interpretation of existing law as to the 
full scope of their powers in certain in- 
stances. We in this legislation circum- 
scribe it. We design parameters. What 
we want to do is preclude a situation 
where they can take a mutual savings 
bank in New York State and overnight 
convert it from a mutual to stock form 
and at the same time convert it to a 
retail bank operation and allow 
McDonald Hamburgers, Exxon, the 
Bank of Tushiba, Japan, or Hong 
Kong to come in and pick it up. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. I 
thank the gentleman for his explana- 
tion. 

If the gentleman will yield further, 
what is the role of Mr. Volcker and 
the Federal Reserve in all of this? 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. As the gentle- 
man knows, the role of the Fed is very 


limited in this particular instance. 
However, as a result of a request by 
the committee leadership and the 
other regulators, the Federal Reserve 
Board, through Mr. Volcker and his 
staff, coordinated the other drafting 
of this legislation to address the severe 
financial crisis that exists in many of 
our financial institutions. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. I 
thank the chairman for his explana- 
tion of both of my questions. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
at this point I would reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the ranking minority 
member of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. STANTON). 

Mr. STANTON of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, I strongly support this legisla- 
tion. I commend the chairman, Mr. ST 
GERMAIN, and the ranking Republican 
on the Financial Institutions Subcom- 
mittee, Mr. WYLIE, for their excellent 
work in shepherding this bill through 
our committee. 

As many Members know, H.R. 4603 
is primarily the product of the finan- 
cial institutions regulators' draftsman- 
ship. Over the course of several 
months, members and staff of the 
committee and of the agencies held 
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numerous meetings on the several 
drafts of this legislation. Our discus- 
sions were successful in outlining the 
need for this legislation and in ex- 
plaining many of its complexities. 

As the committee report shows, each 
of the three deposit insurance funds 
faces serious problems in the next 
year. The losses of the mutual savings 
banks insured by the FDIC are such 
that some of the largest ones, with ag- 
gregate assets of over $25 billion, may 
reach a net worth of less than 1 per- 
cent in the next year. According to the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, some 
savings and loan associations, with ag- 
gregate assets of $29 billion, will reach 
a zero net worth in the coming year. 
Over 1,000 credit unions are classified 
as problems by the National Credit 
Union Administration. Credit union 
liquidations in 1981 will exceed those 
of 1980, a year which saw an increase 
of 41.4 percent in liquidations over the 
prior year. 

The regulators are united in their 
view of the necessity of emergency as- 
sistance along the lines of H.R. 4603. 
The committee report includes state- 
ments from each of the financial insti- 
tutions regulators in support of this 
legislation. At least one, Mr. Pratt of 
the FHLBB, supports the assistance 
provisions while urging broad asset 
powers revisions. I agree with Mr. 
Pratt and the others who assert that 
the asset powers of the thrift industry 
should be expanded although I do not 
agree that emergency assistance and 
asset powers are inextricably tied to- 
gether. 

We, as a committee, have deter- 
mined that the questions of the 
powers of financial institutions and in- 
dustry structure must be handled in a 
separate procedure. This bill H.R. 
4603, is directly tied to that procedure 
as part 1 of a two-part process. We 
intend to move to part 2 shortly, and I 
hope we can begin hearings early next 
month. 

I cannot emphasize enough that 
H.R. 4603 is emergency legislation 
which will terminate in less than 1 
year. It is narrow in scope and de- 
signed, at the request of the regula- 
tors, to respond in a limited way to a 
short-term emergency in the financial 
institutions industries. The bill would 
permit interstate and interindustry 
mergers and acquisitions, but only 
under extremely limited circum- 
stances. And, as a result of amend- 
ments adopted by the committee, 
these circumstances have become even 
more limited than originally proposed. 
By no stretch of the imagination is it 
in any way a complete disavowal of 
the McFadden Act or the Douglas 
amendment to the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act. 

The administration opposes none of 
the provisions of H.R. 4603. Secretary 
Regan appeared before the Senate 
Banking Committee on October 19 to 
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describe the administration’s position 
on banking legislation pending there. 
On the two key ideas common to H.R. 
4603 and Senator Garn’s bill, S. 1720, 
Secretary Regan strongly agreed with 
the substance of our committee's bill. 
On interstate and interindustry merg- 
ers, he said: 


Allowing interstate and  interindustry 
mergers would open the bidding for trou- 
bled institutions to more participants. This 
would promote a free market form of assist- 
ance to such organizations so all possible 
forms of private help could be exhausted 
before government assistance is extended. 
We therefore regard the provisions for in- 
terindustry and interstate mergers and ac- 
quisitions as an essential element of any leg- 
islative assistance to the thrift industry. 


On measures providing short-term 
financial assistance, the Secretary reit- 
erated a preference for linkage with 
asset legislation. He did support provi- 
sions appearing in H.R. 4603 allowing 
FSLIC to borrow from the FHLBB 
and allowing the National Credit 
Union Share Insurance Fund to 
borrow from the Central Liquidity fa- 
cility. He supported a provision in- 
creasing FSLIC's flexibility in control- 
ling refunds of the secondary reserve. 
He also approved of a provision giving 
FDIC more flexibility in assisting a 
troubledquiinstitution. 


Because of the possible 
confusion caused by the administra- 
tion’s preference for more sweeping 
legislation, I have asked for a clarifica- 
tion from the Treasury Department. 
The response I received follows: 


The administration does not favor H.R. 
4603 as separate legislation because the bill 
does not address the thrift industry’s long- 
term structural difficulties. However, the 
administration will not object to consider- 
ation of the bill since legislation, which the 
administration does favor, is pending in the 
Senate that incorporates provisions similar 
to that of H.R. 4603 and broadens the lend- 
ing and investment powers of thrift institu- 
tions. 


I am sure this bill will be hotly de- 
bated. I urge my colleagues to review 
the bill and report carefully, for I am 
sure they will see that this bill has a 
narrow intent and a very short life- 
span if it is enacted. No proponent of 
the bill will disagree that it can have 
some interstate and interindustry ef- 
fects. The questions Members must 
answer is how they view those effects. 

Opponents of the bill will say H.R. 
4603 opens the door to interstate 
banking. In my view, the only thing 
left of that door is its hinges. The 
recent activities of American Express, 
Sears, Merrill Lynch, Gulf + Western, 
and National Steel have underscored 
that point. If we want to rebuild a 
door, enact H.R. 4603. I continue to 
believe that this bill provides more 
controls over the mergers, acquisi- 
tions, and interstate banking than are 
currently in effect. 
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We will be considering amendments 
to this bill during the course of the 
debate. I urge rejection of all substan- 
tive amendments, for we have 
achieved a fair balance in this bill. 
The industries and insurance funds 
have what they require to respond to 
this emergency. We cannot, for exam- 
ple, exclude commercial banking from 
the bill's merger provisions on the 
theory that at this hour we know of 
few problems in the commercial bank- 
ing industry. There may be some un- 
expected problems which occur in the 
next 11 months which will require the 
assistance this bill is designed to pro- 
vide. When that time comes, Congress 
will not be able to act fast enough 
either to prevent an acquisition by a 
foreign bank or the FDIC's closing of 
the ailing bank. I am sure Members 
would prefer to have a domestic 
bank—even if it is from another 
State—rather than a foreign-owned 
bank or no bank at all. 

I hope my colleagues will consider 
these points as we debate the bill. It is 
both necessary and limited legislation. 
I urge its passage. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STANTON of Ohio. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Let me say, in my judgment, what 
the gentleman is doing in this piece of 
legislation—and I wish all of the Mem- 
bers in this Chamber would read this 
bill—is bringing about interstate bank- 
ing and giving more authority to the 
larger banks of the country. I do not 
think we have to go that far to give 
the savings and loan institutions of 
this country relief. 

I think we can do it through intra- 
state banking within their own States. 
But by divesting ourselves of this au- 
thority and not doing anything about 
medium-income families wanting to 
own homes, small farmers, and small 
business people, when the Constitu- 
tion expressly gives Congress the 
power to coin money and regulate the 
value thereof, we are going in the op- 
posite direction to bring about higher 
interest rates and establish monopo- 
lies. I think we are going in the wrong 
direction and somebody somewhere 
has got to call some shots and bring 
some legislation to the floor to protect 
the middle-class people of this country 
and the small business people. 

If we pass this legislation we are 
going to see all kinds of repercussions 
of interstate banking. 

If we give them more authority at 
this time, in the condition that this 
country is at the present time, I just 
do not know what the people back 
home are going to say about the U.S. 
Congress. 

I would like the gentleman to com- 
ment on that. 
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Mr. STANTON of Ohio. The gentle- 
man from Kentucky (Mr. PERKINS) 
has to make up his own mind how he 
will vote on this legislation, and obvi- 
ously, he has a preconceived notion. 

I as one Member of this Congress 
will vote for this legislation because 
coming down the road one can take 
the word of the chairman or my word 
or none of our words because it will be 
an absolute fact that in the next sever- 
al months there are going to be many 
institutions that need this legislation 
in our country. 

I will say this to the gentleman from 
Kentucky or his colleague that in the 
State of Kentucky at the moment 
there are two institutions, commercial 
banks that will be affected. 

I do not think the gentleman was lis- 
tening to the chairman of the full 
committee when he said, No. 1, a bank 
has to be in default. Second, the bank 
has to be of $2 billion or larger before 
another bank from out of State can 
come in and buy it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. STANTON) 
has expired. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. STANTON). 

Mr. STANTON of Ohio. All I can do 
is say that some of the State bank su- 
pervisors were originally against this 
legislation. They have obviously 
talked to the gentleman. Some of the 
other State bank supervisors now have 
come around to the point of view, “We 
want this legislation and we do not 
want the legislation that follows in the 
other body.” There is adequate room 
for misunderstanding. 

Mr. Chairman, all I can assure the 
gentleman is that down the road when 
these problems come along and the 
gentleman says he voted against this 
legislation, he is going to have an 
awful lot more to explain to his con- 
stituents than I do. 

Mr. BARNARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STANTON of Ohio. I yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Bar- 
NARD). 

Mr. BARNARD. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

During consideration of this bill, 
what was brought out as to the need 
that we can talk about? I mean, what 
did develop that we have serious con- 
siderations in the country with failing 
institutions? This bill did not just de- 
velop out of a blue sky; it came from 
the regulators who are experiencing 
very difficult situations today. 

Mr. STANTON of Ohio. Well, what 
the gentleman might be alluding to is 
the loss of mutual savings banks in- 
sured by FDIC; such knowledge that 
the larger ones with aggregate assets 
of $25 billion will reach a net worth of 
1 percent in the next year. 

According to the Home Loan Bank 
Board, over 100 savings and loan asso- 
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ciations with aggregate assets of $29 
million will reach a zero net worth in 
the coming year. Over 1,000 are classi- 
fied as problems before the National 
Credit Union Administration. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is no panacea 
of success that these failures will be 
stopped bacause of this legislation, but 
these are additional tools in here. 

Very little is said of this. This was 
strongly aggressively fought for by the 
chairman of the Credit Union Associa- 
tion and the chairman of the commit- 
tee responsible for the regulation of 
credit unions, combined, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in very strong 
support of this legislation. This legis- 
lation has not been considered on the 
House floor previously, but this bill 
has been around for a long time, as 
has been suggested earlier. 

Dr. Arthur Burns, when he was 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, advanced this concept as a way 
to avoid foreign bank takeovers of U.S. 
banks. I hope the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. PERKINS) is listening, 
because I have heard his questions and 
I want him to listen to me for 1 
minute. 

The concept of this bill was original- 
ly advanced as a way to avoid foreign 
bank takeovers of U.S. banks that 
were failing. 

The concept has expanded, but it is 
still valid. We have added a new di- 
mension to the original proposal in 
this bill, by granting more flexibility 
to the FDIC to provide assistance to 
open institutions where such assist- 
ance is likely to prevent failure and to 
offer a cheaper alternative than liqui- 
dation. 

First, it has to be in a failing pos- 
ture, a failing savings and loan, a fail- 
ing savings bank or failing commercial 
bank. 

Now, in the case of a merger of a 
failing bank, as has been mentioned 
previously, the bank has to have at 
least $2 billion in assets or more before 
there could be any intervention under 
this bill. 

It would allow the FSLIC and the 
FDIC to assist financially troubled in- 
stitutions, financial institutions that 
are in the process of failing. It would 
give them the power to infuse capital 
to avoid liquidation and in the process 
save money for the insurance funds. 

Chairman Volcker said in his testi- 
mony before our committee, in re- 
sponse to a question which I asked: 

I think you are talking in terms of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in savings to the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration fund here and FDIC fund within the 
purpose of this bill. 

Alice Rivlin, the Director of the 
Congressional Budget Office, said: 
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I think that we could concede that over 
the next several years that there is a poten- 
tial savings to the FSLIC and FDIC of over 
a billion dollars in exposure which they 
might have if savings and loan and savings 
banks started to fail. 

Mr. McKINNEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYLIE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. McKINNEY. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

To add to the gentleman’s point, is it 
not also true that there are certain of 
these institutions that could not possi- 
bly be restored or saved with Federal 
infusions? There are some that are so 
large that we have really no practical 
way to keep them going. 

Mr. WYLIE. That is true. And we 
want to get the FSLIC involved along 
with the FDIC along to infuse addi- 
tional money, under this bill, to keep 
them going so the FSLIC will not have 
to pay money out for a failure. 

In addition the bill is designed, to 
prevent or preclude interstate, interin- 
dustry or foreign takeovers except as a 
last resort. My personal desire to pre- 
vent foreign takeovers. But, to prevent 
a bank or S. & L., from failing must be 
our first priority. 

In the case of S. & L.'s, S. & L.’s can 
branch or merge interstate at the 
present time. Commerical banks 
cannot. 

We saw a case here not long ago 
where an S. & L. in California, a large 
S. & L., Citizens, was allowed to merge 
with Westside Savings in New York 
and Washington in Miami which were 


in a failing posture. Westside and 
Washington were in the process of 
going belly up, believe me. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
allowed the merger across State lines, 
the largest merger in history of three 
financial institutions. 
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Now, I think it was better to allow 
the merger and to allow Westside and 
Washington to open their doors the 
next day to customers. Than to allow 
those savings and loans to fail. Now, 
that is where we are. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYLIE. Yes, I will be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, raised a very important ques- 
tion about the small banks in the 
country, the small independent banks. 

I am concerned that under this type 
of legislation large eastern banks 
could cross State lines and buy up sav- 
ings and loan associations in States 
like North Dakota. Similar legislation, 
about which I just testified in the 
Senate, would give savings and loans 
banking privileges. You would end up 
with large banks into a State like 
North Dakota involved in branch 
banking through savings and loans. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

Let me go through that once again. 
Before the gentleman jumps to that 
conclusion, first of all, in the case of 
the independent bankers, I do not un- 
derstand their position on this. We 
have tried to work with them. Our 
State bank regulator in Ohio sent out 
the same scare message. I think he is 
in the process of trying to protect a 
little bit of his turf, but I think this 
bill goes farther in protecting his turf 
than present law. By protecting his 
turf I mean that if a large number of 
small independent hometown banks 
fail or rather if a large number of sav- 
ings and loans fail, people may not dis- 
tinguish between a savings and loan 
and a commercial or savings bank, 
then we are going to be in a very bad 
psychological posture. It would appear 
to in both the banks and their supervi- 
sors to prevent that from happening. 

Furthermore very few commercial 
banks would be affected by the merger 
provisions. First of all, the independ- 
ent bank has to be failing in order to 
be subject to interstate merger. That 
is defined in the bill. 

Second, it has to be larger than $2 
billion in assets before a merger can 
take place. 

Now, there can be an infusion of 
some assets from the FDIC in order to 
avoid exposure to a failure; but those 
two things have to happen before the 
small hometown, so-called independ- 
ent bank is involved in this. 

Now, that is not true in the case of 
the savings and loans, but they have 
merger powers at the present time, as 
I just pointed out. 

Finally, those who object on the 
ground the bill goes too far seem to 
blame this proposal for the recent 
spate of interstate,  interindustry 
mergers which they believe could lead 
to basic changes in the character of 
the banking and thrift industries by 
promoting interstate banking and the 
acquisition of thrift institutions by 
bank holding companies. What these 
objectors should realize is that the 
mergers have occurred without this 
legislation and that the bill contains 
safeguards designed to insure that the 
regulators will pursue interstate and 
interindustry mergers only as a last 
resort. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
LAFALCE). 

Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Chairman, re- 
gardless of our disposition on this bill, 
let us at least realize that we have a 
severe problem on our hands. There 
are a finite number of financial insti- 
tutions in the United States of Amer- 
ica right now that are in terrible diffi- 
culty. They are bordering on insolven- 
cy, perhaps bankruptcy. They might 
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well fail. We have got to do something 
about that problem. 

Now, we can sit back and do nothing 
and let them fail. We can sit back and 
do nothing and perhaps a foregin bank 
can come in and acquire them, or per- 
haps the National Steel Corp. could 
come in, or perhaps there are loop- 
holes in the law that could be exer- 
cised by the FDIC whereby we could 
have large scale interstate banking 
without any guidelines, or perhaps the 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board could invoke the power that he 
has under existing law to permit inter- 
state banking and mergers and acquisi- 
tions without any limitations whatso- 
ever. Perhaps that is the approach we 
want to take, defeat this bill and then 
just let the banks fail, or let the other 
activities presently permissible under 
law operate. 

I do not think that is the rational 
way to proceed. I think the rational 
way to proceed is as follows: First of 
all, facilitate the ability of the regula- 
tory agencies to infuse capital into the 
failing institutions. That is the first 
and most important part of this bill. It 
is especially necessary for the FDIC, 
which does not have powers right now 
that are equal in nature to those of 
the FSLIC. That would be corrected 
under our bill. 

Second, in permitting interstate 
mergers and acquisitions, and they are 
presently permitted under law, but in 
permitting them under this bil we 
would define how the authorities 
could operate under law. To a certain 
extent then we would be making ex- 
plicit and delineating the authority 
they say they now have, and the 
manner in which it can be exercised. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. LAFALCE. I will now yield; yes. 

Mr. PERKINS. Well, I want to state 
to the gentleman that I have been ac- 
quainted with intrastate banking for a 
long time. 

If we pass this bill, we are going to 
let the standards be set on all the 
little independent banks in the coun- 
try, and it will just be a question of 
time until it is going to add on to 
higher interest rates. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut (Mr. McKinney). 

Mr. McKINNEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
really want to talk about the aspects 
of this bill individually, because they 
are not, I thought, totally understood. 

In the first place, the independent 
bankers have nothing to worry about 
unless their assets are over $2 billion. I 
do not really worry about a bank that 
is over $2 billion. 

Second, we changed this law to re- 
quire that any takeover must go 
through intercommunity, intrastate, 
and then interstate procedures. 
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I would suggest to my good friend 
who has spoken previously that no one 
worries more about interstate banking 
than STEWART McKINNEY. I represent 
the southwestern tip of Connecticut 
with 32 of Fortune's 500 corporate 
headquarters that have moved in since 
I became a Congressman with every 
New York City bank from Manny- 
Hanny to Citibank dying to come 
across the State line and destroy our 
local banking business. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. McKINNEY. For a few seconds, 
I have very little time. 

Mr. PERKINS. If we enact this leg- 
islation, within 2 or 3 years we will see 
interest rates high in this country. 

Mr. McKINNEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
have served only 11 years with the 
gentleman from Kentucky. I am a 
great respector of the gentleman’s 
opinion. 

I would suggest to the gentleman 
just the opposite scenario. 

Now, this Congress, according to the 
Speaker, will adjourn on the 18th of 
December, not to come back until the 
21st of January. I would say to the 
Chairman that the magnitude of fail- 
ures facing this country among the de- 
pository institutions are of the type 
that cannot stand this timespan. 

I really cannot give the gentleman 
any more time, because I told my boss, 
Mr. WYLIE, that I would only take 3 
minutes. 

I want to talk about something else. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, those savings and 
loans are all insured and at the same 
time intrastate banks, cooperating 
with the FDIC, can solve this problem. 
The Congress should not let these big 
banks have all this authority to come 
in and gobble up all these institutions, 
and create a monopoly. 

Mr. McKINNEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to take back my time. I think if 
the gentleman would have a staff 
member check back through my Bank- 
ing Committee statements, I am prob- 
ably the least fond of money center 
banks of any Congressman standing in 
this well. I have been insulting to 
them—— 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, when are 
we going to come in with some legisla- 
tion to do something about the 
middle-income people in this country 
that want money to build houses? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut has again 
expired. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
additional minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. McKINNEY. I will not allow any 
further interruptions. 

This bill is a hammer. This is simply 
a hammer, a bigger hammer for a 
bigger problem. If this bill is not 
passed, I will tell you who is going to 
run the banking business in this coun- 
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try. The people that are going to run 
the banking business in this country 
are going to be the Kuwaitis, the Arab 
Emirates, the Saudi Arabians, Exxon, 
Mobil, Texaco, they are going to run 
the banking business. 

Right now, there is one company 
with the follow parts: Sears, Roebuck 
with 26 million credit card holders and 
486 stores; Allstate Insurance with 20 
million insurance policy owners; Cold- 
well Banker, the largest singly owned 
real estate company in the United 
States of America; Dean Witter, the 
fifth largest investment brokerage 
firm. Sear, Roebuck is in the banking 
business. 

I would suggest to the independent 
bankers that they take a look around. 
It is wonderful to say that the thrift 
institutions are in trouble; but my 
good colleagues, I would not give youa 
dime for a small commercial bank 
within the next 5 to 10 years. For 11 
years in this House of Representatives 
I have said in the Banking Committee: 

Why don’t you, the mortgage banker, the 
commercial banker, the S & L banker, the 
mutual savings banker, the credit unions, 
why don't you all stop fighting about regu- 
lation Q and a quarter of a percent, because 
50 year old laws in this country are building 
the most evil financial institution this 
nation has ever seen. It is nonregulated, 
noncontrolled, nonperfected, noncommu- 
nity involved; it has no investment, no 
buildings that they have built and paid for, 
and no taxes they are paying. 

All that Sears, Roebuck has to do is 
to move the hosiery counter over 5 
feet, move the cashier’s counter over 
15 feet and say, “Come on in, whatever 
you need, we have it.” 

Forget it. There is no one that is 
better off. Do you know what the com- 
mercial banks are. In particular, the 
big commerical banks in this country 
right now are on the stern of the Ti- 
tanic. They have the royal suite. They 
are not going to go down, not as fast. 
The small bankers are just halfway up 
the ship. They are all going to sink if 
we do not regulate the nonregulated. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Mattox). 

Mr. MATTOX. Mr. Chairman, I 
must admit that this is one of the 
most significant pieces of banking leg- 
islation that is going to come through 
this House in a long time. I think it is 
actually rather ridiculous that this 
matter is going to receive only 1 hour’s 
worth of discussion. 

I think the sum amount of time that 
is being allotted to the opponents of 
this bill is the 3 minutes that I have 
been granted; so let me say very quick- 
ly what I have to say. 

Our last speaker, the gentleman 
from Connecticut talked about this 
bill being a bigger hammer for a 
bigger problem. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely right. It is a bigger hammer to 
flatten out the entire financial struc- 
ture of this country. 
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The proponents of this legislation 
are making one of the most serious 
mistakes I think that could ever take 
place. 

When this bill comes back from the 
Senate, you are going to see a Christ- 
mas tree bill like nothing we have ever 
seen. I have seen it repeatedly in the 
legislative pattern. 

We say, “Well, it was not our inten- 
tion to change it, but circumstances 
changed. They changed so drastically 
that we had to do it. We had to get 
this bill through to save the mutual 
savings banks of New York City.” 

It is with considerable reluctance 
that I rise to oppose H.R. 4603, the 
Deposit Insurance Flexibility Act. I 
am reticent because, as a member of 
the Banking Committee and an advo- 
cate of viable financial institutions, I 
am very aware that extraordinary eco- 
nomic conditions require appropriate 
remedies. 

This bill does a lot of that. It allows 
the FDIC, the FSLIC and the NCUA 
unprecedented latitude to help trou- 
bled financial institutions, especially 
savings and loans and mutual savings 
banks. All this is desirable and neces- 
sary. 

It allows regulators to step in when 
an institution is on the verge of failing 
and taking actions to protect the insti- 
tution, its depositors, its shareholders, 
and Government interests. 

Instead of leaving well enough 
alone, this bill goes further and be- 
comes fatally flawed: It undermines 
the very foundation of our basic finan- 
cial system by specifically authorizing 
interstate and interindustry acquisi- 
tions. This runs directly counter to 
primary protection of the financial 
system afforded by the McFadden Act 
and the Bank Holding Company Act. 
These protections are necessary to 
protect small and medium sized finan- 
cial institutions of our decentralized 
system from predatory practices by 
giant institutions and giant nonbank- 
ing corporations. 

Consistent with the bill's intent as 
emergency assistance, these excep- 
tions would expire September 30. How- 
ever, legislation is already being con- 
sidered by the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee that would capitalize on this 
bill and make the exceptions larger 
and permanent. 

I would stress that this is not a par- 
tisan issue. Within the Banking Com- 
mittee, these destructive provisions 
were opposed by many Republicans 
and Democrats, in fact nearly all sub- 
committee chairmen argued and voted 
against them. It is not regional, except 
that most of the beneficiaries, large fi- 
nancial institutions, are located in a 
few major cities. The potential victims, 
independent institutions, are located 
throughout the country. 

Who are the intended beneficiaries? 
Supposedly, savings and loan institu- 
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tions, but the U.S. League of Savings 
and Loans testified against the bill be- 
cause of these flawed provisions. 
Mutual savings institutions? They also 
need assistance but oppose this help if 
it includes interstate and interindustry 
authorization. The Conference of 
State Bank Supervisors appeared 
against the bill. The National Gover- 
nors Association and the National 
Conference of State Legislatures 
oppose it. 

The Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank contends the Fed already 
has implied powers to approve inter- 
state acquisitions as does the Chair- 
man of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board contend the same for savings 
and loans. This bill would legitimize 
those assumptions. 

Who does want this bill then? Cer- 
tainly not the supposed beneficiaries. 
Certainly not nearly all financial insti- 
tutions. Certainly not State banking 
officials. 

Although well intentioned and with 
some good provisions, this bill is fatal- 
ly flawed so long as it authorizes big 
banks to acquire savings and loans, so 
long as it allows thrifts to acquire 
banks, so long as it allows institutions 
in one State to take over institutions 
in other States, all destructive to the 
very foundations of our banking 
system. In authorizing such takeovers, 
this bill does far more harm than good 
and I urge my colleagues to vote 
against it. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, the gentle- 
man knows full well that I have made 
assurances that it will not change and 
I repeat it right here and now. If this 
bill comes back with anything extra 
on it, it goes to the committee and it 
dies right there, period, nothing. I do 
not care what happens. 

Mr. MATTOX. Mr. Chairman, I like 
the gentleman’s assurances; but I will 
say this. I have had assurances many 
times in the past, but because of the 
destitute problems of the mutual sav- 
ings banks of New York City, I am 
afraid that the good of this country 
may prevail upon our good intentions; 
but I will say this, go down a little fur- 
ther. 

The important thing about this 
thing is that the very people that we 
are trying to save, with the exception 
of mutual savings banks, do not want 
this legislation. They do not want it. 
They testified against it. 

One of the regulators, Mr. Pratt, 
said—we asked him, “Do you really 
need this legislation?” 

He said, “No, we do not really need 
it,” 

So the main regulator that we are 
trying to help says that he does not 
need it, either. 

Let me tell you who needs it: the 
people that want to come in and 
gobble up all the little financial insti- 
tutions all over this country; they 
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want to reach across the State lines. 
Under the guise of some emergency 
legislation, they are reaching across 
State lines and are finally being able 
to get this Congress to, in effect, just 
pass away with 1 hour's debate the 
entire financial structure of this coun- 
try. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATTOX. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. This legislation will 
bring on a tighter money policy and 
higher interest rates. Am I correct in 
that statement? 

Mr. MATTOX. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely right. 
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Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. LEACH). 

Mr. LEACH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of this legislation and 
would just make several very quick 
points. 

The first, is, while a number of the 
provisions are philosophically distaste- 
ful to some of us who oppose the 
notion of interstate banking, the fact 
of the matter is that the regulators 
have made a very persuasive case. 

The most compelling point revolves 
around the dire circumstances faced 
by some financial institutions at this 
time, particularly the savings banks in 
New York. However, it should be 
stressed that this bill is neither a bail- 
out nor New York oriented. Through 
depository insurance, the Congress 
has had “bailout legislation" on the 
books for decades. 

More important, this bill is designed 
to reduce, not increase, federal liabil- 
ities. Bill Isaac, Chairman of the 
FDIC, estimates that failure to pass 
this bill would mean the loss of be- 
tween $2 and $3 billion more than oth- 
erwise from the FDIC insurance fund. 
The ramifications of this additional 
cost would be borne by the entire fi- 
nancial system, and this would jeop- 
ardize rural State banks, especially 
those in States like Iowa and Ken- 
tucky which have small bank tradi- 
tions. 

Further, there is a general under- 
standing that a run on any financial 
institution could cause panic that 
would affect all financial institutions. 
This also would jeopardize the finan- 
cial stability of small banks. 

Finally, let me just stress that while 
there are going to be some amend- 
ments presented that are very philo- 
sophically appealing, I would hope 
they would be rejected. They compro- 
mise the thrust of this legislation. 

I commend the chairman of the 
committee for holding firm to a two- 
tiered approach, and the notion that 
we deal with the emergency first. and 
look at broader legislation afterwards. 
I urge adoption of this bill. 
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Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Dela- 
ware (Mr. Evans). 

Mr. EVANS of Delaware. Mr. Chair- 
man, there are many problems facing 
our Nation's financial institutions, and 
they did not occur overnight. They are 
the result of policies of past adminis- 
trations, past Congresses. The agen- 
cies and departments of the Federal 
Government have spent a rather long 
and gaudy night on the town, and now 
in the cold gray light of the morning 
after, I think it is time to assess the 
cost and pay our bills and get our 
fiscal practices back in order. 

There is no magic formula as far as a 
solution is concerned. We are not 
going to correct the problems of the 
past overnight, but the solution begins 
with the proper exercise of our stew- 
ardship of the taxpayers' dollars, and 
this in the final analysis is the issue 
here. 

In this case, I think the answer is 
not easy. There is very little in this 
world which is black or white. Most of 
it is gray, and that is the situation 
here. This bill does give additional 
powers to the regulators, and at the 
same time, it also places some restric- 
tions on them. It does give the regula- 
tors some needed flexibility to prevent 
institutions from failing, and let there 
be no doubt about it, the ultimate cost 
of the failed institutions is borne by 
the American taxpayer. 

In this instance, very few if any fi- 
nancial institutions have asked us to 
give that degree of flexibility to the 
regulators. Ordinarily I would be re- 
luctant to ask these institutions to re- 
ceive assistance that they have not 
asked for. However, I strongly believe 
that those of us in the Congress, as 
stewards of the taxpayers’ dollars, 
have a responsibility to help preserve 
these scarce resources. Clearly, under 
our system where we have built-in 
safeguards to protect depositors, the 
ultimate liability for that protection is 
borne by the American taxpayer. That 
liability is escalating daily. Conse- 
quently I think we must act. 

This bill is a cautious and responsi- 
ble approach to deal with the present 
problems, and I urge my colleagues to 
support it. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. VENTO). 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 4603. The effect of the 
legislation has been widely misunder- 
stood, and the intent of its authors 
and the Banking Committee has been 
misinterpreted. 

It is kind of surprising to sit here 
and listen to the sort of litany of criti- 
cism. I want to assure the Members 
that this will not solve all the prob- 
lems with the monetary system, or 
with our financial institutions. That is 
not the intent of H.R. 4603. The 
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intent, however, is to recognize that 
we have some financial institutions 
that have unique problems. We go to 
the regulators and they come to our 
committee and talk about the King’s 
new suit. I am sure all the Members 
have heard the story about the new 
suit. The King walks down the avenue 
and everyone is admiring it and telling 
him how wonderful it is. Nobody 
wants to talk about the problem of fi- 
nancial institutions. The fact of the 
matter is, neither will someone pipe up 
and say “Your are not wearing any- 
thing." In other words, the King’s new 
suit is invisible. That is sort of like the 
problem we face with financial institu- 
tions. Nobody wants to cause a stam- 
pede of people going into financial in- 
stitutions, and so we do not talk about 
the problems and hope that they will 
go away. That is not the way we 
should function in terms of the reality 
of the situation. 

Everyone would prefer that financial 
institutions would be more healthy 
today. The fact of the matter is be- 
cause of the persistent high interest 
rates we have had, for whatever 
reason—one can blame whoever one 
wants to, there is enough blame to go 
around for all of us—the fact of the 
matter is, some institutions are in deep 
trouble, and there are some big insti- 
tutions in trouble. The fact of the 
matter is, the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board had various authorities to take 
control of this situation and to provide 
for the mergers and infusion of funds 
by the Federal Government in order 
to protect the insurance funds that 
they manage. At one time in history it 
was deemed appropriate to provide 
various types of insurance to assure 
people that they would not lose their 
money in failed institutions, and as a 
consequence the U.S. Government 
picked up some liabilities. 

Now the question is, because of the 
old portfolios of low-yield interest and 
perhaps bad investments made by fi- 
nancial institutions, what can the reg- 
ulators do to protect those particular 
insurance funds? 

The fact of the matter is, the Feder- 
al Reserve Board will take specific 
action. They do believe they have the 
authority, and if they do, they will do 
it in the absence of guidance from 
Congress. The purpose of this particu- 
lar bill and the purpose of giving these 
regulators the power is really that we 
should have some voice in the issue we 
are talking about. Without this par- 
ticular bill, we will have no voice, no 
guidance, as to where we are going or 
what public policy should be. We will 
have no say. 

Naturally, involved in this action are 
some risks. Are we extending a power 
that we do not intend to extend in this 
particular bill? So, as a caution, the 
committee limited the life of the bill, a 
l-year sunset provision has been in- 
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serted, but let there be no mistake, the 
regulators will take the action. Finan- 
cial institutions will fail, and the only 
one that will be the loser will be the 
American people in this particular in- 
stance if we do not provide some safe- 
guards and guidance. 

So, it is important that we enact this 
measure. We bring this bill to the 
House because, as Member who work 
and study in this particular issue, we 
see a specific problem and we hope 
that this bill will remedy this particu- 
lar problem. So let there be no misun- 
derstanding however, about the prob- 
lems, the very real problems faced by 
some financial institutions. It indeed is 
a serious circumstance unique in 
today’s economy. 

The general purpose of this legisla- 
tion is to provide a definitive state- 
ment—to be understood by the finan- 
cial community and the regulators 
themselves—of the powers granted to 
the FDIC, FSLIC, and the Federal Re- 
serve to deal with the potential prob- 
lems of troubled financial institutions. 
The legislation is very limited in scope 
and duration. It is the feeling of the 
committee that this is necessary legis- 
lation to have in place until the Con- 
gress can deal with the more funda- 
mental problem facing financial insti- 
tutions. In a real sense this legislation 
states and guides existing powers of 
the Federal Reserve Board, providing 
congressional policy for example for 
infusion of funds and the thresholds 
and priorities for the merging of simi- 
lar and dissimilar financial institu- 
tions. 


In many respects, this is preventive 
legislation. Current law allows the 
FDIC to assist a bank that is deemed 
essential to a community and that has 
failed or is in danger of closing. This 
legislation permits assistance before a 
bank faces imminent closure or to pro- 
tect the solvency of the insurance 
fund when the number of troubled in- 
stitutions may cause a substantial 
drain on the insurance fund. 

The FSLIC is given increased flexi- 
bility to assist troubled thrifts. H.R. 
4603 allows the FSLIC to make depos- 
its in or purchase the securities of a 
troubled thrift before the institution 
is in imminent danger of closing. 

The bill has been widely misunder- 
stood to throw open the door to inter- 
state banking. This is simply not the 
case. In the case of a failed commer- 
cial bank, only the assets of the larg- 
est of banks, those with assets over $2 
billion, could be sold to other institu- 
tions. Even then the bill contains a set 
of priorities to be followed by the 
FDIC in selling the assets of the failed 
bank. These priorities place a great 
emphasis upon the regulators to ap- 
prove an acquisition by an institution 
within the same State. Only as a very 
last resort could an out of State insti- 
tution acquire a failed institution. 
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Similar safeguards also exist in the 
case of a failing thrift institution. A 
specific priority is given to the same 
type of institution within the same 
State. Only as a last resort could the 
FSLIC approve an acquisition of a 
troubled thrift institution by a com- 
mercial bank not located in the same 
State. 

Mr. Chairman, I can sympathize 
with my colleagues’ concern that this 
is just the camel’s nose under the tent. 
However, the committee has gone to 
great length to indicate that this is 
not the intent nor will it be the effect 
of this legislation. The fact remains 
that the Congress must provide tem- 
porary legislation to allow the regula- 
tors to deal with the very likely propa- 
bility emergencies will arise in the 
near future and we must take this nec- 
essary action to protect the insurance 
funds. The committee will shortly 
begin hearings on more comprehensive 
legislation in the near future, I urge 
my colleagues to consider supporting 
this legislation; it puts in place the 
necessary mechanisms to deal with the 
situations we may face in the coming 
year and provides the Congress with 
the time needed to produce legislation 
which will address the more funda- 
mental problems of financial institu- 
tions, positive actions to help reduce 
interest rates and invigorate our finan- 
cial institutions. 

Mr. Chairman, on a related note we 
have specifically no intention that this 
should be a vehicle for a host of other 
changes now under consideration in 
the House and Senate. 

Hopefully those assurances by both 
the chairman and ranking members 
will put to rest those that harbor such 
a fear. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. SHUMWAY). 

Mr. SHUMWAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to H.R. 4603. As a 
member of the Banking Committee, I 
am well aware of the arguments put 
forth by proponents of this legisla- 
tion—the most fundamental being 
that the Fed, the FDIC, and the Bank 
Board must have additional authority 
to deal with failing institutions on an 
emergency basis. 

In an abstract sense, such legislation 
may not appear unreasonable. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the specific prob- 
lems with the bill are even more ap- 
parent. 

The regulators, even after extensive 
testimony, were unable to convincing- 
ly show that the cash infusion and 
merger authority provided for by this 
bill significantly differs from existing 
authority. Although supporting this 
legislation, Fed Chairman Paul 
Volcker, in a September 21 letter to 
the Chairman of the Senate Banking 
Committee, wrote: 
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In the absence of this legislation, the 
Board believes that the public interest may 
dictate that the Federal Reserve may soon 
need to use its existing, broader statutory 
authority to approve bank holding company 
acquisition of thrifts on a case-by-case basis. 

If the Fed already has the authority 
to allow bank holding company-thrift 
mergers, why the urgent need for this 
legislation? 

A second fundamental problem with 
H.R. 4603 is that it is far too broad in 
application. It is generally agreed that, 
if there are financial institutions in 
immediate danger of failing, such 
emergencies are limited to a few 
mutual savings banks located in the 
Northeastern part of the country. If 
this is genuinely emergency legisla- 
tion, as its supporters claim, why then 
is it not limited specifically to such in- 
stitutions, or to institutions that are 
actually failing? I am not convinced 
that a case can be made for granting 
broad interstate acquisition authority 
to the regulators under the guise of 
emergency legislation, and in this 
regard I urge my colleagues to support 
the limiting amendments to be offered 
by Mr. McCoLLuM. To quote from the 
dissenting views of Mr. McCOLLUM, 
Mr. HANSEN, and myself— 

A matter as important and controversial 
as interstate banking, no matter how limit- 
ed the context, should be dealt with * * * 
only in the most systematic and comprehen- 
sive manner possible. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 4603 was rushed 
through committee, without the op- 
portunity for deliberate consideration 
of the important structural issues 
raised, on the grounds that an emer- 
gency situation legitimately exists. If 
this were truly the case, I ask again— 
why is this bill so broadly drawn? Per- 
haps more importantly, why do Treas- 
ury and OMB not strongly support the 
bill? Why has the other body indicat- 
ed that this legislation will, in all like- 
lihood, not be taken up in the form 
considered here today? Why does 
nearly every relevant trade associa- 
tion, including those representing in- 
dependent banks, savings and loans, 
and State bank supervisors, have prob- 
lems with the bill? Why are the Na- 
tional Governors Association and the 
National Conference of State Legisla- 
tors opposed? 

The answers, Mr. Chairman, are 
simple. H.R. 4603, as reported by the 
Banking Committee, is reflective of an 
attempt by the regulators, with a per- 
ceived emergency providing the ration- 
ale, to have broad discretionary au- 
thority legitimized by Congress. At the 
same tíme, however, it is widely under- 
stood that the bill does not deal at all 
with the reasons for thrift industry 
problems, and that it goes into areas, 
such as interstate and interindustry 
mergers that required more direct dis- 
cussion. For these reasons, I would 
urge that H.R. 4603 be defeated, and 
the the Banking Committee begin 
work on legislation that can be sup- 
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ported by the administration, Con- 
gress, and the financial industry alike. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. PAUL). 

Mr. PAUL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the bill H.R. 4603, the 
Deposit Insurance Flexibility Act. 
Even the title scares me. 

The last thing I think we need is 
more flexibility. I think we need more 
restraints placed on the Congress and 
not more flexibility placed in the 
hands of the regulators. Generally 
speaking, the agencies we are dealing 
with here today are already able to 
make deposits in, loans to, and assume 
liabilities and give contributions to in- 
stitutions that have failed. They are 
allowed to do this in an institution 
that has already failed, but this bill 
will permit them to do the same in an 
institution that seems to be failing or 
is liable to fail. 

This is really opening up the door, 
the fact that we plan to do this. It is 
claimed that this will cost us less 
money. It is positively amazing to me 
why it is so critical that we have to 
have legislation to save money by tell- 
ing the regulators that they have a lot 
more flexibility. I think it is going to 
cost us a lot more money. I think it is 
unknown what it is going to cost, and 
that it will be sort of like saving 
money with Chrysler. We give money 
to Chrysler because we do not want to 
pay the so-called consequences of a 
failed business. In the long run, the 
taxpayer pays, and he will have to 
suffer the consequences of the legisla- 
tion as well. 

In the Banking Committee it was 
argued that we should not support 
this legislation because it is opening 
up the door to interstate banking. I, as 
an advocate of the free market, have 
no qualms about interstate banking, 
but I have strong reservations about 
the interstate banking proposed in 
this bill. This has nothing to do with 
developing a free market banking cli- 
mate. This has to do with a controlled, 
manipulated interstate banking which 
requires large infusions of cash. This 
is a Government-dictated interstate 
regulators bill. It has nothing to do 
with the free market. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAUL. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. I 
think the point the gentleman is 
making is that he is concerned about 
the homogenization of our financial 
institutions. I am concerned about 
that too. Recognizing a problem is vir- 
tuous, but posing a solution that is 
wrong is of little benefit. I do not want 
to see a homogenization of our finan- 
cial institutions over a period of time. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. BARNARD). 
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Mr. BARNARD. Mr. Chairman, we 
have heard much rhetoric up to this 
point about suggestions which are not 
really a part of this legislation. Let us 
for just a minute look at what we are 
talking about. 

Perhaps all of those who have talked 
up to this time do not have a bank or a 
savings and loan association in their 
districts or in their towns that is in 
trouble. If they do not, then I can un- 
derstand why they do not understand 
this legislation. I am glad to say that I 
do not have a savings and loan or a 
bank—and I represent mostly little, 
small, independent banks—I have 
none of them in trouble, but there are 
many communities in America today 
that do have savings and loans, the de- 
pository of people’s life savings, that 
are in trouble. 

Have the Members ever witnessed a 
run on a bank or a savings and loan? It 
is like watching a person die. It is a se- 
rious condition, and that is the serious 
condition that confronts us today. We 
are not coming here today with a pro- 
posal to take the wraps off interstate 
banking. 
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That is an emotionalism that has 
been brought up in this bill that does 
not exist. The only reason that inter- 
state provisions are put in this bill is 
for two reasons. We have a limit of $4 
billion—think about that—only $4 bil- 
lion in the FSLIC reserve. 

How far will that carry us with fail- 
ing threats? We have a total of $11 bil- 
lion in the FDIC, and when we think 
of million-dollar banks and mutual 
savings banks insured by the FDIC in 
the Northeast, when we think about 
the fact that we have that little 
money to help bail out those institu- 
tions, we ask, what else can we do? 
Well, this is what else we can do. 

This bill does clarify what the FDIC 
and the FSLIC can do. 

Right now, if a bank is failing or if a 
savings and loan is failing, we have got 
to wait until the doors are closed, it is 
declared insolvent, and then the insur- 
ance companies come in and say, “OK, 
now we will pay off the depositors." 

Well, that does not have to happen. 
A lot of failing thrifts and banks are in 
the situation because of the eroding of 
their deposit base. This deposit base 
erosion comes about because of money 
market mutual funds. Now, that is not 
the problem of the management. The 
management is doing everything it can 
do. It is restricted by regulation Q as 
to how much interest it can pay. We 
see the money running out of the 
banks because of the fact that we do 
not have control over the money 
market and the mutuals, but that is 
another problem. 

Let me say this further. Where 
there is good management and the 
FDIC and the FSLIC can infuse it 
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with a little money, it is better to save 
an institution than to see if fail. That 
is all that is in this bill. 

Let me tell the Members this about 
this situation. Have we been watching 
to see what has been going on in the 
country? Did we see where National 
Steel Corp. absorbed three of the big- 
gest savings and loan institutions, one 
in New York, one in Washington, and 
one in California? 

We have in place today laws or regu- 
lations that permit interstate transac- 
tions of S. & L.’s. That will not 
happen in this bill. This bill provides a 
guideline as to how a bank can enter 
into interstate acquisitions. We need 
that. I understand that right now 
there is bargaining going on to acquire 
S. & L.’s in Georgia by California S. & 
L.’s because they are trying to get the 
best deal. We do not want to see that 
happen. 

This sets up a progam of how inter- 
state acquisitions can proceed, and it is 
rigid; it is not flexible. Flexibility only 
applies as to the control of FDIC and 
FSLIC. 

What I am saying is that we are 
structuring it as to what it is to what 
it contains. Let me say in closing again 
that there is an emotionalism about 
interstate banking, and I agree with it. 
That is another subject. It is a subject 
that is going to take a lot more time 
and a lot more consideration, and we 
should address it at that time. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. WorRTLEY). 

Mr. WORTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the Deposit Insur- 
ance Flexibility Act. My colleagues, 
have said considerable about what this 
means to the institutions but if we do 
not enact this legislation there will be 
no money for home lending. 

Since the Great Depression, the 
American thrift industry has been the 
major source of home mortgage 
money. Mutual savings banks and sav- 
ings and loan associations are holding 
low yielding, long-term housing loans. 
At the same time, they are forced to 
pay the going market rates on a sub- 
stantial percentage of their liabilities. 
Passbook savings accounts, once a 
mainstay of the thrift institutions li- 
abilities have shrunk to a scant 30 per- 
cent. The rest of their liabilities are 
far more costly to the institutions 
themselves and ultimately to the fi- 
nancial consumer. 

Competition is a laudable goal. But 
when these savings institutions cannot 
compete with money market funds, 
commercial paper, and Government 
securities, the time has come to help 
this industry over the most difficult 
barriers. 

The bill we are considering today is 
not a bailout. It costs the Government 
no money and in fact, could end up 
saving the Government-backed insur- 
ance funds a significant amount. 
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It is no secret that the thrift indus- 
try is deeply troubled. It is far more 
sensible in my judgment, to act now 
and grant the regulators of these fi- 
nancial institutions additional powers 
to provide the necessary capital infu- 
sion and merger authority on a limit- 
ed, emergency basis. 

Some people have criticized this bill 
because they see it opening the door 
to a homogenization of our banking 
system. They contend that if this leg- 
islation is enacted, the door will be 
wide open for large commercial banks 
to swoop down on savings banks and 
savings and loans. They see the day 
when only 10 of the largest banks will 
control the entire financial industry. 

I do not feel that argument holds up 
under careful scrutiny. If we fail to act 
now, out of some misguided but lofty 
principle, we will hasten the demise of 
the savings industry and bring about 
even less choice for financial consum- 
ers. 

This bill is not meant to solve all the 
probiems facing the thrift industry. It 
is limited in scope and duration and in- 
tentionally so. 

Once the economy begins to improve 
and interest rates return to more rea- 
sonable levels, the mutual savings 
banks and savings and loan associa- 
tions will be in a better financial posi- 
tion. 

During the course of hearings on 
this bill, I asked Chairman Volcker of 
the Federal Reserve what would 
happen if Congress did not act and act 
soon to aid the ailing thrifts. He pre- 
dicted that the thrift institutions as 
we know them would ultimately disap- 
pear, a situation none of us would like 
to cause. 

If we do not act responsibly now and 
pass this legislation, it is highly likely 
that in the next few years, Congress 
will have to reinvent the thrift indus- 
try. 

As legislators we have a duty to 
maintain the safety and soundness of 
these financial institutions in a timely 
fashion by giving the regulators the 
tools they need to infuse capital into 
the troubled thrifts and bring about 
the necessary mergers and acquisi- 
tions. 

I strongly urge my colleagues to vote 
“yes” on this bill. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Flori- 
da (Mr. McCoLLUM). 

Mr. McCOLLUM. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to H.R. 4603. 

I do not doubt for a minute that 
there are problems with the mutual 
savings banks in the Northeast, and 
that we need to do something about 
them. As far as this bill goes in that 
direction, I support it. 

The problem is that the bill goes 
much further than the mutual savings 
banks in the Northeast. It opens the 
potential door, however small the 
crack may be, to interstate commercial 
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banking. It tears down the fabric po- 
tentially of the dual banking system of 
our States and our Federal Govern- 
ment, and it leads to an inevitable con- 
centration of financial powers in the 
largest financial institutions of this 
country. That is why I oppose this 
particular bill. 

The fact of the matter is that this 
bill favors the highest bidder in most 
of the major provisions that are in it, 
the highest bidder being the biggest 
banks in this country when the oppor- 
tunity presents itself. 

The Chairman of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board has said with re- 
spect to the savings and loan provi- 
sions in this bill that they are not nec- 
essary, he does not need them, but he 
needs a lot of other things. He already 
has whatever merger powers are 
needed in the FDIC and the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board area. 

So the point is that the legislation 
with respect to the Federal savings 
and loan is not what is necessary in 
this bill. 

Furthermore, the bill goes further 
than simply mutual savings banks, be- 
cause in section 15 it deals with com- 
mercial banks as well, and there is no 
testimony that any commercial banks 
are in imminent danger of being 
closed. 

The bill simply has holes in it. It 
does not need to be written the way it 
is, it does not need to be as broad as it 
is, and the fact of the matter is that it 
is opposed by every major trade asso- 
ciation that testified before us, with 
one exception. The fact is that the 
Conference of State Bank Supervisors, 
the National Governors Association, 
and the National Conference of State 
Legislators are opposed to this bill. 

As has been pointed out earlier, if 
this bill goes on to the Senate, maybe 
it will not be Christmas-treed, because 
the chairman indicated he will work 
very hard not to allow that to happen. 
But I suggest that whatever happens 
with respect to that conference, the 
chances are that this will be the bill 
coming before this House in this ses- 
sion of Congress to deal with the prob- 
lems of the savings and loans. We have 
to deal with them responsibly by send- 
ing this bill back to committee to work 
on the real problems facing the sav- 
ings and loans and the mutual savings 
banks. If we do not bring up a bill that 
deals with those failures and those 
problems in the right way, this body 
will not have that opportunity. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself the balance of my time. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Colorado. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, 
many of my constituents have told me 
that they fear that this bill may 
return from the Senate with several 
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provisions that go far beyond the 
scope of the legislation we are debat- 
ing today. I wonder if the gentleman 
could assure me that he will resist any 
significant departure from today’s bill 
should the Senate wish to add on ex- 
traneous provisions. 
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Mr. ST GERMAIN. I would like in 
the few seconds remaining to state 
that this bill will not bring down inter- 
est rates. This bill will not help pro- 
vide home mortgage money for home 
purchases and we do not claim that it 
will. 

Perhaps the effects of it in the long 
run might be salutary in this manner 
by helping thrift institutions to sur- 
vive or to merge with other institu- 
tions. 

However, this bill will insure that 
we, the Congress, set the terms for 
merger activities, that we, the Con- 
gress, say to the Home Loan Bank 
Board and the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation (FSLIC), 
that are going around the country 
right now peddling savings and loan 
associations that they are going to 
have to go intrastate first and fore- 
most. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 

gentleman has expired. All time has 
expired. 
@ Mr, MOFFETT. Mr. Chairman, the 
savings and loans banks of the Nation 
have been particularly hard hit by the 
astronomic interest rates under which 
our country has suffered. Nearly two- 
thirds of their holdings—the primary 
assets of savings and loans—are in 
long-term mortgages paying under 10 
percent. At the same time, interest 
rates for the past year—which repre- 
sent the costs of doing business—have 
averaged 15 percent. H.R. 4603 is a 
careful bill which provides authority 
to the FDIC and FSLIC to aid S. & 
L.’s. It is very short term, lasting only 
through fiscal year 1982. It does not 
set up any new bureaucracy, but 
rather provides increased flexibility in 
existing rules dealing with S. & L.'s. 

Consider the problems of the savings 
and loans industry: 

First, during the first 8 months of 
1981, S. & L.'s suffered a net outflow 
of nearly $20 billion. This compares to 
a net inflow of nearly $5 billion during 
the same period in 1980. What this 
means is a turnaround of $25 billion in 
barely 1 year. 

Second, nearly 80 percent of the Na- 
tion's S. & L.'s are currently operating 
in the red. While many of them have 
sufficient reserves to remain in busi- 
ness, it is obvious that no business can 
indefinitely lose money. 

Third, the Nation's 463 mutual sav- 
ings banks have incurred losses in 27 
of the past 30 months. 

Fourth, at least 300 of the 3,840 S. & 
L. associations in the country are in 
serious financial trouble. Their failure 
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would result in approximately $60 bil- 
lion in losses. Sales of assets and com- 
pensation through Federal insurance 
would offset only $15 billion of this, 
leaving a net loss of $45 billion. 

Relaxation of banking laws over the 
past several years has permitted other 
types of financial institutions to offer 
a much wider range of services than S. 
& L.'s, further harming the competi- 
tive position of S. & L.'s. Most recent- 
ly, Sears has announced plans to offer 
a range of financial services in each of 
its stores which virtually obliterate 
traditional lines of demarcation among 
a whole range of financial institutions. 

These statistics show that Congress 
must act to aid S. & L.'s. But it should 
be clear that the Nation's economy 
wil not be dramatically improved by 
H.R. 4603 alone. 

The financial status of the S. & L.'s 
will not improve because of the prem- 
ises and trends of Reaganomics. The 
massive deficits that the Reagan 
budget and tax plans are incurring will 
dwarf all previous records, and drive 
up interest rates even further. Respon- 
sible economists are now predicting a 
minimum deficit of $80 billion deficit 
would exceed the previous record by 
nearly $15 billion. It will add $15 bil- 
lion in interest cost alone to the na- 
tional burden. It results directly from 
the President's excessive tax cuts com- 
bined with excessive spending on 
weapons for the Pentagon. 

This past summer, Congress adopted 
the Reagan tax plan, cutting tax reve- 
nues by $750 billion over the next 5 
years. It also agreed to spend $1.6 tril- 
lion on the Pentagon during that 
period. It slashed social service pro- 
grams to the bone, abolishing a 
number of them. All of this was sup- 
posed to lead to “economic recovery.” 
Instead, we have economic disaster in 
an increasing number of critical sec- 
tors. In housing, this will be the worst 
year since 1946. In automobiles, sales 
are at a 23-year low. Bankruptcy rates 
are 42 percent higher this year than 
last, with an average of 326 firms a 
week going under. Among housing 
subcontractors, bankruptcy is up 120 
percent over 1980. Much of this is the 
direct result of high interest rates pro- 
duced by the Reagan deficits. If the 
Government did not have to borrow 
tens of billions of dollars to cover its 
deficits, it would not be driving up the 
price of money in the marketplace. 

High interest rates have forced S. & 
L.’s and other industries to compete 
for scarce capital in the financial mar- 
kets with giant corporations engaged 
in a merger mania. The value of busi- 
ness mergers so far in 1981 is up 60 
percent over 1980 levels. Mergers drive 
up interest rates from two sides—the 
bidders and the objects of bids. For ex- 
ample, major corporations had no 
trouble in lining up $25 billion in 
credit in the bidding war for Conoco. 
On the other side, Pennzoil has bor- 
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rowed $2.5 billion to stave of a hostile 
merger bid from Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia. 

These bidding wars do nothing for 
economic production or productivity. 
In 1980, 700 of the largest U.S. compa- 
nies spent only $28 billion on research 
and development, while pouring $44 
billion into mergers. The final figures 
for 1981 will undoubtedly show an 
even more lopsided bias on behalf of 
nonproductive mergers. 

Reaganomics’ combination of mas- 
sive deficits, high interest rates, and 
double-digit inflation are jeopardizing 
savings and loans associations, the 
auto industry, the housing industry, 
and small businesses, among others. 
H.R. 4603 is a sensible, short-term at- 
tempt to aid S. & L.'s. But we will 
need a good deal more to rescue the 
economy from the totality of Reagan- 
omics.@ 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the Clerk will now read the 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute recommended by the Committee 
on Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs, now printed in the reported bill 
as an original bill for the purpose of 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 4603 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

ASSISTANCE TO INSURED BANKS 

Section 1. Section 13(c) of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 1823(c)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

"(cX1) The Corporation is authorized, in 
its sole discretion and upon such terms and 
conditions as the Board of Directors may 
prescribe, to make loans to, to make depos- 
its in, to purchase the assets or securities of, 
to assume the liabilities of, or to make con- 
tributions to, any insured bank— 

“(A) if such action is taken to prevent the 
insolvency of such insured bank; 

"(B) if, with respect to a closed insured 
bank, such action is taken to restore such 
closed insured bank to normal operation; or 

"(C) if, when severe financial conditions 
exist which threaten the stability of a sig- 
nificant number of insured banks or of in- 
sured banks possessing significant financial 
resources, such action is taken in order to 
lessen the risk to the Corporation posed by 
such insured bank under such threat of in- 
stability. 

"(2X A) In order to facilitate a merger or 
consolidation of an insured bank described 
in subparagraph (B) with an insured institu- 
tion or the sale of assets of such insured 
bank and the assumption of such insured 
bank's liabilities by an insured institution, 
the Corporation is authorized, in its sole dis- 
cretion and upon such terms and conditions 
as the Board of Directors may prescribe— 

“(i) to purchase any such assets or assume 
any such liabilities; 

"(D to make loans or contributions to, or 
deposits in, or purchase the securities of, 
such insured institution or the holding com- 
pany which controls such insured institu- 
tion; or 

"(iii) to guarantee such insured institution 
or the holding company which controls such 
insured institution against loss by reason of 
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such insured institution's merging or con- 
solidating with or assuming the liabilities 
and purchasing the assets of such insured 
bank. 

“(B) An insured bank described in this 
subparagraph— 

“(i) is an insured bank which is closed; 

"(ii is an insured bank which, in the judg- 
ment of the Board of Directors, is in danger 
of insolvency; or 

"di is an insured bank which, when 
severe financial conditions exist which 
threaten the stability of a significant 
number of insured banks or of insured 
banks possessing significant financial re- 
sources, is determined by the Corporation, 
in its sole discretion, to require assistance 
under subparagraph (A) in order to lessen 
the risk to the Corporation posed by such 
insured bank under such threat of instabil- 
ity. 

"(3) The Corporation may provide any 
person acquiring control of, merging with, 
consolidating with or acquiring the assets of 
an insured bank under section 13(f) of this 
Act with such financial assistance as it 
could provide an insured institution under 
this subsection. 

"(4) With respect to an insured bank de- 
scribed in paragraph (2XB), no assistance 
shall be provided under this subsection to 
such insured bank in an amount in excess of 
that amount which the Corporation deter- 
mines to be reasonably necessary to save 
the cost of liquidating (including paying the 
insured accounts of) such insured bank, 
except that such restriction shall not apply 
in any case in which the Corporation deter- 
mines that the continued operation of such 
insured bank is essential to provide ade- 
quate banking services in its community. 

"(5) Any assistance provided under this 
subsection may be in subordination to the 
rights of depositors and other creditors. 

“(6) In its annual report to the Congress, 
the Corporation shall report the total 
amount it has saved, or estimates it has 
saved, by exercising the authority provided 
in this subsection. 

*(7) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term 'insured institution' means an insured 
bank as defined in section 3 of this Act or 
an insured institution as defined in section 
401 of the National Housing Act (12 U.S.C. 
1724).". 


Mr. ST GERMAIN (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that section 1 be considered as 
read, printed in the RECORD, and open 
to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

'There was no objection. 

TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY 
MR. ST GERMAIN 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer technical amendments and I ask 
unanimous consent that they be con- 
sidered en bloc since they relate to two 
different sections of the legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. St GERMAIN: 
Page 4, beginning on line 9, strike out “With 
respect to an insured bank described in 
paragraph (2XB), no" and insert in lieu 
thereof “No”. 
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Page 4, line 11, strike out “to such insured 
bank".' 

Page 11, beginning on line 16, strike out 
"Board of Directors" and insert in lieu 
thereof "Corporation". 

Page 12, line 14, strike out "Board of Di- 
rectors” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘Corpora- 
tion". 

Page 13, line 5, strike out “Board of Direc- 
tors" and insert in lieu thereof ''Corpora- 
tion". 

Page 13, beginning on line 21, strike out 
"With respect to an insured institution de- 
scribed in paragraph (2)(B), no" and insert 
in lieu thereof “No”. 

Page 13, line 23, strike out “to such in- 
sured bank". 


Mr. ST GERMAIN (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendments be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
these are technical amendments to 
H.R. 4603 as the bil was reported 
from the committee. The amendments 
clear up two very minor technical and 
cross-reference problems in the bill. 

It is my understanding these amend- 
ments are supported by the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. STANTON), the ranking 
minority member, as well as the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. WYLIE), the 
ranking minority member on the Sub- 
committee on Financial Institutions 
Supervision, Regulation and Insur- 
ance. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. WYLIE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. My colleague from Ohio 
(Mr. STANTON) and I have had an op- 
portunity to examine the amend- 
ments. They are corrective and they 
are technical amendments and not 
substantive. We support the amend- 
ments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island (Mr. ST 
GERMAIN). 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; 
and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. PEYsER, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under consid- 
eration the bill (H.R. 4603) to provide 
flexibility to the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corporation, 
and the Federal supervisory agencies 
to deal with financially distressed de- 
pository institutions, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 
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GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks and include extraneous materi- 
al on the bill just considered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island. 

There was no objection. 
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CONGRESSMAN ADDABBO COM- 
MENDS SERVICES FOR ANTI- 
DRUG EFFORTS 


(Mr. ADDABBO asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent months we have been following 
the unfolding story of illicit drug use 
by members of the military here and 
overseas. We have all seen the head- 
lines and heard the stories about drug 
abuse that scare us half to death. 
There is some reason to question the 
quality of our military readiness if the 
figures provided to the Congress by 
the services themselves are accurate. 
There is no reason to doubt the validi- 
ty of the figures that have been pro- 
vided to us. 

It is the intention of the House Sub- 
committee on Defense Appropriations 
to conduct hearings into the results of 
a long investigation into drug abuse 
within the military. In the meantime, 
however, let me note that there is be- 
ginning to be some solid evidence that 
the military is finally taking some 
strong steps to combat those people 
who seek big profits by preying on 
their friends who wear the same uni- 
form. Most of our service people are 
great and dedicated. 

Mr. Speaker, I say it is about time 
that this is happening and I call on all 
Members of the Congress to applaud 
these efforts. We have to make it clear 
to those who would sell drugs within 
the military that justice is swift and 
the penalties severe. The recent drug 
busts on board the U.S.S. Midway and 
at Homestead Air Force Base in Flori- 
da are just what we need to get the 
drug enforcement program off the 
ground. 

For all too long we have had mili- 
tary commanders at every level and in 
every service hiding their heads in the 
sand while illegal drug use went on 
around them. Nobody wanted to dirty 
up their career on something nobody 
could stop. 

Well, it remains to be seen if this in- 
sidious trafficking can be ended but 
one thing certainly is true: It cannot 
be stopped until someone takes the 
first step. I commend the Air Force for 
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its action in Florida and the Navy for 
its action on board the Midway. I also 
wise to bring to your attention a new 
10-point program started by the Navy 
which is designed to provide incentives 
to those in command positions to fight 
narcotics use. 

This program, which ought to be 
used as a role model by all of the serv- 
ices, provides help for those on drugs 
who want to get off, and provides as- 
sistance for those who command units 
who want the drug users and drug sell- 
ers busted as they ought to be. 

I feel so strongly about the positive 
actions of the Navy and Air Force that 
I have today put out a press release 
outlining the 10-point program begun 
by the Navy. I believe that everyone 
who is interested in this subject, and 
that should include every Member of 
Congress, ought to read about it. Ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Speaker, I include the 
press release as part of the RECORD: 

ADDABBO COMMENDS SERVICES FOR ANTIDRUG 
EFFORTS 

Congressman Joseph P. Addabbo, Chair- 
man of the House Subcommittee on De- 
fense Appropriations, today commended ef- 
forts by the Navy and the Air Force to con- 
trol drug abuse at military bases. 

The New York Congressman who has led 
an investigation into the growing use of il- 
licit drugs by military personnel both on 
and off duty, declared that “after much hes- 
itation, top service officials have begun a 
dedicated crack-down on those who sell or 
otherwise distribute illicit drugs within the 
military services”. 

Chairman Addabbo noted that a recent 
undercover operation at Homestead Air 
Force Base in Florida resulted in the arrest 
of seventy-eight persons. This followed by 
several weeks a major durg bust on the USS 
MIDWAY. “While these arrests are benefi- 
cial in that we bring those who violate the 
law to justice, we still require an overall pro- 
gram to fight drug abuse in a number of 
ways.” 

In that regard he was especially enthusi- 
astic about a new ten point program devised 
by the Navy over a five year period, which 
was designed as the first full scale program 
against drug abuse. 

Among the provisions of the ten point 
program are the following: 

The Navy drug safety action program is a 
thirty six hour remedial education and mo- 
tivation counseling program for identified 
drug abusers. 

Twenty portable urinalysis are planned 
for introduction for fleet use shortly. This, 
along with 133 kits already in use, provides 
the capability to conduct 100,000 urinalysis 
tests each year. Urinalysis is the single best 
way of determining drug usage. 

Creation of a new law enforcement com- 
mand which will effectively administer legal 
matters in the anti-drug program. 

An additional fifty drug detector dog 
teams will be added to fifty-three dog teams 
already operating. 

Expanding the size of inspection and as- 
sistance teams which will help commands 
combat drug abuse by improving the local 
programs, 

Creation of a computer system to be used 
to assess how drug and alcohol programs are 
working. 

Creation of nine new officer billets who 
will be responsible for a wide variety of as- 
sistance to drug control officers. 
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A new specialty, drug abuse specialists, 
will be assigned to each command as a 
means of turning around apparent apathy 
that exists amongst junior personnel. 

Upgraded training program will be estab- 
lished along the east and west coast to pro- 
vide a better training program for those as- 
signed responsibility for anti-drug efforts. 

A new project to be started to develop and 
implement a motivational drug abuse educa- 
tion program, designed to change behavioral 
patterns. 

“This is a very ambitious program that 
has been begun by the Navy. It is very im- 
portant that it succeed for if it does the 
other services will soon follow suit”, Addab- 
bo said. ''Conversly, if it fails, the programs 
to stop drug abuse will be set back for years. 
That is unacceptable." 

The House Defense Appropriations Sub- 
committee has been conducting a year long 
investigation into military drug use prob- 
lems. A final report is in the process of 
being completed, Congressman Addabbo 
said, and the results will be made known at 
a Subcommittee hearing which will be held 
sometime in the next month. No date has 
yet been set for that hearing. 


THE TREASON OF CONGRESS 


(Mr. JOHNSTON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Wall Street Journal recently pub- 
lished an editorial which accurately 
describes the situation we face in 
trying to get the Federal budget under 
control. 

As the editorial points out, the 
strongest opposition we face in trying 
to cut the budget comes not from the 
intended benefit recipients, but, 
rather, from the special interest orga- 
nizations who have profited the most 
from the growing number of Federal 
programs. This is a fact which has 
been overlooked for too long. As we 
hear the cries of opposition to any fur- 
ther budget cuts, too often we fail to 
discern precisely from whom these 
cries are emanating. 

I commend the 


following Wall 

Street Journal editorial to my col- 

leagues, as it accurately focuses on the 

real victims of Federal budget cuts. 
THE TREASON OF CONGRESS 


In 1906, the muckraking journalist David 
Graham Phillips wrote a magazine series on 
the way leading U.S. Senators served the 
bidding of corporate interests. He gave his 
articles the collective title “The Treason of 
the Senate.” Exaggerated as the charge 
might have been, it is no less appropriate 
now for a Congress that has let spending 
run out of hand, relied on unlegislated tax 
increases and phony bookkeeping for any 
semblance of budget balance, driven the na- 
tion’s largest trust fund to the verge of 
bankruptcy, and, when confronted with a 
national mandate to change its ways, 
thrown up its hands at the “political diffi- 
culty” of reform. 

The “political difficulty” is that Senators 
and Representatives are just as subservient 
now as in 1906 to the bidding of special in- 
terests. These interests masquerade under 
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humanitarian labels, but they are even 
more harmful to the public good than the 
trusts and corporations belabored by the 
Progressive movement. There is the lobby 
for job training programs, which is less con- 
cerned with turning welfare recipients into 
productive workers than with protecting 
federal contracts for the job training indus- 
try. There is the housing lobby, which rep- 
resents builders so addicted to federal rent 
subsidies that they can't conceive of putting 
up a moderate-income apartment house 
without them. There are myriads more. The 
motives and men may be worthy, but these 
interests have all come to depend for a 
living on one or another federal line item in 
health, welfare or social serivce, and noth- 
ing arouses their energies as much as a cam- 
paign to keep Congress from cutting their 
program. 

But the problem goes beyond structures. 
Congress lives in an isolated, self-indulgent 
universe, oblivious to the way its rhetoric 
translates into the real world. House Major- 
ity Leader Jim Wright presents budget cuts 
as an assault on women, children and the 
helpless without pausing to glance at the 
mound of evidence that federal social pro- 
grams have bettered mainly their adminis- 
trators and contractors and have often done 
harm to the people they were intended to 
help. Senators of both parties murmur that 
tax cuts have been overdone, even though 
the President’s program does little more 
than compensate for the "bracket creep" 
caused by inflation. For members of Con- 
gress, Social Security remains an abstract 
problem interesting only for its short-term 
politics, since they pay no Social Security 
taxes and don't have to worry whether any 
of this considerable bite on the payroll will 
be around for their retirement in the next 
century. 

Congress is one of the main victims of the 
elephantiasis that infects the federal gov- 
ernment. As committees and programs have 
proliferated, staff members have taken over 
much of the legislative detail. As employes 
of Congress have multiplied, it has been 
spreading its increasingly bloated buildings 
over Capitol Hill, threatening to expropri- 
ate space from the Library of Congress and 
even the Supreme Court. This antheap of 
legislative aides and committee staff—the 
legocracy, as some call it—is even more di- 
vorced than the members from the real 
world back home. 

Washington is all too receptive to these 
campaigns. In a group, Congressmen make 
all the appropriate noises about fiscal re- 
sponsibility, but. each one knows in his 
heart that his political future is best served 
by staking a claim to a well-heeled, well-or- 
ganized “program constituency.” The ar- 
rangement is all the tighter if the Congress- 
man holds rank on a subcommittee that 
controls the program’s funding. In the Ex- 
ecutive Branch, the bureaucrats who work 
on that program have an obvious interest in 
seeing it grow. And so, with the private in- 
dustry that springs up around each pro- 
gram, you have the famous “iron triangles” 
which, until this year, have been the down- 
fall of every attempt to control the budget. 
President Reagan’s massive budget assault 
earlier this year threw the interests in mo- 
mentary disarray; now they have regrouped 
and one hears on every side how hard it will 
be to make further cuts. 

Pampered, privileged, surrounded by aides 
who regard him with servile contempt, your 
Congressman has become adept at confus- 
ing the public good with his own interest 
and interests. Campaign reforms become a 
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means for protecting incumbents. Budget 
outlays become a mutual aid arrangement 
with budget constituencies. The duty to the 
folks back home becomes a matter of win- 
ning them federal goodies, to the point that 
it is a question whether the Congressman is 
serving his electors or corrupting them. 

The result has been double-digit inflation, 
suffocating tax increases procured in the 
dark of the moon, and now, the agonizing 
corrective of high interest rates. By any 
view that the public interest lies in balanced 
budgets, sound currency and a stable tax 
rate, Congress has sold us out. And now it is 
about to tell us that because of the “politi- 
eal difficulty” of real budget control, there 
is “no alternative’ but to postpone the 
scheduled tax rate cuts, allow inflation once 
again to boost taxes surreptitiously and go 
back to all of the old ways. 


U.S. SKI ASSOCIATION SUP- 
PORTS MULTIUSE CONCEPT OF 
PUBLIC LANDS 


(Mr. CRAIG asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. CRAIG. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
opportunity to recognize a letter from 
the U.S. Ski Association, addressed to 
the President. This letter signifies the 
commitment of an organization that is 
dedicated to the multiple-use of our 
public lands. 

I commend the U.S. Ski Association 
for their efforts to open a line of com- 
munication between the Sierra Club 
and other land user groups. I believe it 
is a timely and sincere commitment by 


a large public land user group, to 
begin a constructive and meaningful 
dialog between all land user groups 
which would be beneficial to the 


Nation, those participating interest 
groups, and the administration. 

I would hope the Sierra Club will 
accept the U.S. Ski Association invita- 
tion and work together to strike a bal- 
ance between environmental protec- 
tion and the wise and prudent multi- 
ple use of our public lands. 

U.S. SKI ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., October 14, 1981. 
President RONALD REAGAN, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR PRESIDENT REAGAN: The United 
States Ski Association has a large stake in 
the allocation of our Nation’s public lands. 
In many instances, and especially in the 
West, ski terrain, both presently developed 
and future non-developed potential, is locat- 
ed upon lands under the jurisdiction of the 
U.S. Forest Service or the National Park 
System. For this reason we feel compelled 
to reiterate to you our strong support for 
the multiple-use concept. We have been 
very pleased with the importance your Ad- 
ministration has placed upon re-examining 
our national land use policies, focusing upon 
multiple-use and equitable access for all seg- 
ments of our population. 

It is our belief that Secretary of the Inte- 
rior James Watt has been a positive force in 
this re-examination of our land manage- 
ment policies. Our members, as strong envi- 
ronmentalists with a deep love and appre- 
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ciation for this Country's natural resources, 
hope that you will continue on your present 
path toward broadening the public’s oppor- 
tunity to use and enjoy their public lands. 
By copy of this letter to the Sierra Club, we 
invite them to begin a constructive dialogue 
with ourselves and other public land users, 
based not upon destructive emotional rheto- 
ric and unfounded accusations, but rather 
upon reasoned consideration of methods of 
combining environmental protection with 
increased use and enjoyment of our public 
lands. 
Very truly yours, 
Nancy J. INGALSBEE, 
Director of Public Affairs. 


THE COAL SEVERANCE TAX 
LIMITATION ACT OF 1981 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 

order of the House, the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Corcoran) is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 
e Mr. CORCORAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing legislation that 
would amend the Powerplant and In- 
dustrial Fuel Use Act of 1978 by plac- 
ing a ceiling on severance taxes a State 
can impose on coal produced from 
Federal and Indian lands. The provi- 
sions of the Coal Severance Tax Limi- 
tation Act of 1981 are identical to S. 
178, introduced by Minnesota Senator 
Dave DURENBERGER On January 21. 

During the 96th Congress, I cospon- 
sored similar legislation, H.R. 6625, a 
bill introduced on February 26, 1980, 
by Congressman PHILIP R. SHARP. 
That legislation was the subject of 
hearings by the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee’s Energy and 
Power Subcommittee, of which I was a 
member, on March 21 and June 5, 
1980. H.R. 6625 was reported by the 
full committee on September 16, 1980 
(H. Rept. 96-1527, part 1, December 4, 
1980). 

The legislation I am introducing 
today differs from H.R. 6625 in that 
the scope of this bill is limited to coal 
produced from Federal and Indian 
lands. While I hesitate to support Fed- 
eral legislation that seems to infringe 
on areas normally reserved to the 
States, it does seem unfair for States 
that are blessed with extensive Feder- 
al resources to excessively tax those 
resources and pass on those taxes to 
citizens of other States. My legislation 
does not prohibit this kind of taxation; 
rather, it establishes a ceiling of 12% 
percent. 

I recognize that the approach taken 
by my legislation could make Illinois 
coal less competitive inasmuch as my 
legislation would tend to make west- 
ern coal, which now has severance 
taxes in excess of 12% percent, more 
attractive to potential users of that 
coal. Illinois, incidentally, imposes no 
severance taxes on any of its energy 
resources. I am also concerned that 
the establishment of a 12% percent 
ceiling could, in effect, become a floor. 

On balance, though, I have conclud- 
ed that it is unfair for Illinois consum- 
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ers, particularly Commonwealth 
Edison ratepayers, to pay higher utili- 
ty bills as a result of high severance 
taxes on the low sulfur coal ComEd 
chooses to use. I will continue to work 
to promote the production and utiliza- 
tion of high sulfur Illinois coal, par- 
ticularly in connection with congres- 
sional consideration of the Clean Air 
Act. 

The conflicting views on coal sever- 
ance tax limitation legislation are evi- 
dent in two letters I received earlier 
this year. First, in a January 12 letter 
to me from Commonwealth Edison, 
several reasons for supporting this 
kind of legislation are discussed. Rea- 
sons in opposition to this position are 
described in a June 29 letter to me 
from the Illinois Institute of Natural 
Resources which has since been re- 
named the Illinois Department of 
Energy and Natural Resources. The 
texts of these two letters are included 
at the end of my statement. 

Illinois consumers paid over $20 mil- 
lion in coal severance taxes to other 
states in 1979. They paid an additional 
$90 million in severance taxes on other 
energy resources to other states 
during the same period. Severance 
taxes by “have” States at the expense 
of “have not” States seem to create an 
inequity that I believe Congress must 
address. As a result of the July 2, 1981, 
U.S. Supreme Court decision in the 
Commonwealth Edison Co. against 
Montana case, the matter of State sev- 
erance taxation on energy resources 
destined for shipment in interstate 
commerce is clearly an issue for the 
Congress to address. 

As a member of the Energy and 
Commerce Committee’s Subcommittee 
on Fossil and Synthetic Fuels, I com- 
mend subcommittee Chairman Sharp 
for beginning hearings this week on 
this subject. Particularly as one who 
was active during subcommittee and 
full committee consideration of this 
issue during the last Congress, I look 
forward to this issue being addressed 
during the 97th Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the texts of the 
two letters mentioned earlier, as well 
as the text of the Coal Severance Tax 
Limitation Act of 1981 at this point: 

COMMONWEALTH EDISON, 
Chicago, NL, January 12, 1981. 
Hon. Tom Corcoran, 
Longworth House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Tom: Thank you for your letter of 
December 29 about H.R. 6625. I am glad 
that you are one of the co-sponsors of that 
bill because it is a very good piece of legisla- 
tion for the entire country. As you well 
know, it would also be particularly helpful 
to the people we serve and you represent. If 
H.R. 6625 had been law during 1980, our 
customers would have saved about $20 mil- 
lion which instead will go to pay severance 
taxes in Montana and Wyoming. 

The majority report on the bill by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce is excellent. It is factually accurate 
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and properly explains the importance of en- 
acting the bill. The report explains how a 
few states, by enacting excessively high sev- 
erance taxes, can thwart our national 
energy policy and can unfairly export the 
burden of taxation to the citizens of other 
states like Illinois. 

I think the majority report is responsive 
to the concerns expressed by Congressman 
Wirth in his minority opinion. Congressman 
Wirth's main argument is that coal produc- 
tion in Montana has not declined since the 
enactment of that state’s 30 percent sever- 
ance tax. He takes this as an indication that 
our national energy policy of developing 
coal resources has not been frustrated. The 
majority points out that Montana coal is 
usually bought under long-term production 
contracts. While pre-existing contracts will 
sustain the production levels cited by Con- 
gressman Wirth, there have been few new 
contracts signed since the severance tax was 
passed. The lack of new contracts shows 
how the Montana tax has frustrated our na- 
tional effort to reduce oil consumption. The 
amount which our customers will pay Mon- 
tana and Wyoming, $48 million last year, 
and as much as $260 million over the next 
five years, demonstrates the unfairness of 
the situation. Congressman Wirth suggests 
that the Montana taxes paid by our custom- 
ers represent only a small portion of their 
electric bills. This is mainly the result of our 
ability to use nuclear power to supply so 
much of our customers’ needs. It does not 
reduce the unfairness of the excessive state 
severance taxes included in the price of 
every kilowatt hour we generate with Mon- 
tana coal. 

If we are going to develop our national 
energy resources and free ourselves from re- 
liance on foreign energy producers, it is im- 
perative that we prevent regionalism from 
interfering with national interests. H.R. 
6625 is a necessary step in that direction. 

In your letter to me, you also included a 
copy of your December Congressional 
Report. I noticed several items in it of direct 
interest to us. These are the discussion of 
the urgent need for a rational national 
policy on nuclear waste disposal (which I 
discussed briefly in a separate letter to you 
written earlier today), the discussion of the 
importance of promoting the use of Illinois 
coal, and your efforts to speed decisions in 
FERC wholesale rate cases. These are all 
subjects which have a direct impact on 
Commonwealth Edison and on which Con- 
gress could usefully act. If you intend to 
pursue legislative proposals on these issues 
in the next Congress, we will be happy to 
offer any assistance we can or any informa- 
tion which our experience has given us. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES J. O'CONNOR, 
Chairman and President. 
ILLINOIS INSTITUTE OF NATURAL 
RESOURCES, 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., 
June 29, 1981. 
Hon. Tom CORCORAN, 
Longworth House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE CORCORAN: In the 
97th Congress, the issue of limiting coal sev- 
erance tax will no doubt be debated again, I 
would like to offer you an explanation as to 
why we are opposed to the idea of such a 
limitation. 

To begin with, Illinois coal producers will 
lose from the limitation, while consumers 
wil gain little. Montana's severance tax 
only accounts for 5 percent of the delivered 
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cost of coal to Illinois. Furthermore, since 
Western coal is usually mixed with other 
coals and since fuel is only one component 
of cost, the limitation will save Illinois con- 
sumers only one-fourth of 1 percent on the 
average electricity bill, or less than 10 cents 
per month. On the other hand, the limita- 
tion will harm Illinois coal markets by put- 
ting Western coal in a better competitive po- 
sition. According to Data Resources, Inc.'s 
coal model, Illinois would lose 1 million tons 
per year of production during the next 5 
years to Wyoming and Montana. This trans- 
lates into 390 miners out of work in Illinois. 

Second, limiting severance taxes sets a 
precedent for limiting all general purpose 
taxes. Montana and Wyoming are not 
unique in taxing the commodities they 
export. Michigan taxes automobiles, North 
Carolina taxes tobacco and Illinois taxes its 
corn and soybeans, as well as its manufac- 
tured products through sales, property and 
income taxes. 

Third, there is something to the argument 
that Montana and Wyoming need the reve- 
nue they are setting aside in trust funds as 
insurance for the future when their re- 
sources are depleted. It is unfortunte that 
the Appalachian states, as well as Illinois, 
did not have the foresight when they began 
producing large quantities of coal to provide 
for their futures. 

Fourth, a limitation on severance taxes is 
likely to be ineffective. A 12% percent limit 
probably would not apply to Wyoming, 
since its actual severance tax is 10.5 percent. 
It is local ad valorem taxes which bring its 
rate up to 17 percent, Likewise, Montana, or 
any other state, could easily replace all or 
part of its severance tax with property or 
income based taxes. 

Finally, efforts to limit Montana's and 
Wyoming’s severance taxes on coal are mis- 
directed. The revenue generated by coal 
producing states from severance taxes pales 
in comparison to that collected by oil and 
gas producing states. This year an estimated 
$600 million will be collected in coal produc- 
tion taxes, while over $8 billion will be col- 
lected in taxes on oil and gas. Illinois will 
pay $25 million to Montana and Wyoming 
for their coal severance taxes, but $300 mil- 
lion to support the governments of oil and 
gas producing states. 

It does not make sense, therefore, to limit 
coal severance taxes without also looking at 
oil and gas taxes. At a minimum, federal aid 
formulas should be changed so that energy 
producing states do not doubly benefit from 
consuming states by receiving tax money 
from them and then receiving preference in 
aid formulas for having a high tax effort. In 
the long run, what may be necessary is a 
windfall profits tax on state energy resource 
taxes to redistribute the excess revenues to 
the energy poor states. One question, how- 
ever, is left unanswered in this whole issue: 
who should benefit from this nation’s re- 
sources, the individual states or the nation 
as a whole? I think the answer is both. 

I urge that you not support the 12% per- 
cent limitation on coal severance taxes. The 
issue is much broader than Montana’s or 
Wyoming’s tax. A long term solution should 
be sought which encompasses all energy re- 
sources and which enables the individual 
states to benefit from their resources, but at 
the same time provides a benefit to the 
entire nation. 
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Thank you for allowing the State of Illi- 
nois to provide you with our position on this 
important issue. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK BEAL, 
Director. 


H.R. 4841 


A bill to amend the Powerplant and Indus- 
trial Fuel Use Act of 1978 to further the 
objectives of national energy policy of 
conserving oil and natural resources 
through removing excessive burdens on 
production of coal 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, ‘That this 
Act may be cited as the “Coal Severance 
Tax Limitation Act of 1981”. 

Sec. 2. The Congress finds that, in order 
to alleviate the national energy emergency, 
reduce national dependence on petroleum 
imports, encourage the highest and best use 
of domestic petroleum and natural gas, and 
enhance interstate commerce by promoting 
increased reliance on our national reserves 
of coal for the generation of electricity and 
power, it is necessary to remove excessive 
burdens on production of coal used in pow- 
erplants and major fuel-burning installa- 
tions. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Powerplant and Industrial 
Fuel Use Act of 1978 (42 U.S.C. 8301 et seq.) 
us amended by adding immediately follow- 
ing section 807 the following new section: 


SEC. 808. COAL FOR POWERPLANT AND 
INDUSTRIAL CONVERSION 


“(a) LIMITATIONS.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of State or Federal law, with 
respect to any coal mined or produced from 
Indian lands or lands owned by the Federal 
Government which is destined for shipment 
in interstate commerce for use in any pow- 
erplant or major fuel-burning installation, 
the sum of all severance taxes, or fees, in re- 
spect of any fiscal year, imposed by a State 
or any political subdivision thereof on such 
coal or on any improvements or other 
rights, property, or assets produced, owned, 
or utilized in connection with the produc- 
tion of such coal shall not exceed a total of 
12% percent of the value of such coal pro- 
duced during such fiscal year determined at 
the time it has been extracted and prepared 
for transportation free on board the produc- 
tion site but exclusive of all State and local 
taxes and fees. 

“(b) SEVERANCE TAXES OR FEES DEFINED.— 
For purposes of subsection (a), ‘severance 
taxes or fees’ include any tax or fee, by 
whatever name called, imposed upon coal or 
upon any improvement or other rights, 
property, or assets produced, owned or uti- 
lized in connection with the production of 
coal except for income, sales, or other simi- 
lar taxes or fees or general application 
which are not disproportionately imposed 
thereon.". 

(b) The table of sections for such Act is 
amended by inserting after the item relat- 
ing to section 807 the following new item: 
"Sec. 808. Coal for powerplant and industri- 

al conversion.".e 


A TRIBUTE TO BERNARD J: 


O'KEEFE, “NEW ENGLANDER 
OF THE YEAR” 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentlewoman 
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from Massachusetts (Mrs. HECKLER) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

@ Mrs. HECKLER. Mr. Speaker, on 
November 4 the New England Council 
will honor a man whose contributions 
to society, and to all our futures, have 
been immense: Bernard J. O’Keefe, 
chairman of the board and chief exec- 
utive officer of E. G. & G. Synfuels, 
Inc., will be formally honored as New 
Englander of the Year for 1981. 

Though the accomplishments of a 
single life are impossible to measure, 
the recognition of one’s peers and as- 
sociates is surely one means to gage 
the magnitude of a person’s contribu- 
tions to his fellow men and women. 

If it is true, as Emerson wrote, that 
an institution is but the lengthened 
shadow of one man, then E. G. & G. is 
most surely the product of Bernie 
O’Keefe’s special genius. A pioneer in 
the commercialization of alternative 
energy sources, Mr. O’Keefe has over 
the past 34 years turned E. G. & G. 
into a leading force in the fight to 
solve our Nation's energy problems. 

Working to develop the full range of 
alternative energy possibilities, E. G. 
& G. has, under Mr. O'Keefe's leader- 
ship, contributed not only to a bright- 
er energy future for America, but cre- 
ated the promise of thousands of new 
jobs for the people of New England. 

But Bernie O’Keefe’s contributions 
have not been limited to forging the 
link between energy development and 
economic development. Rather, his 
life and career have exemplified, in 
the truest sense, the genius and prom- 
ise of American democracy. 

In so many ways—from his rise from 
humble beginnings in Providence, R.I., 
to eminence as a technological innova- 
tor, successful businessman and out- 
standing linguist—to his personal tri- 
umphs as a loving husband and 
father—to his leadership in public af- 
fairs—Bernie O’Keefe has demonstrat- 
ed that intellect, determination, and 
integrity remain the engines of success 
in our society. 

A concerned member—and leader— 
of the community, he serves now as 
chairman of the Massachusetts Gover- 
nor’s Management Task Force—a post 
he has held under both Governors Mi- 
chael Dukakis and Edward J. King. He 
also lends his insight and energy as a 
director of the Boston Museum of Sci- 
ence, the Woods Hole Oceanographic 
Institute, the Boston Urban Founda- 
tion and the Lahey Clinic Foundation, 
and has served in the past as chairman 
of Citizens for Economy in Govern- 
ment. 

But perhaps the most prominent of 
Mr. O’Keefe’s concerns is his devotion 
to quality education. A former vice 
chairman of the Massachusetts Board 
of Higher Education, he has long rec- 
ognized the vital importance of edu- 
cating today’s generation to face the 
challenges and problems of tomorrow. 
His concern that students today re- 
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ceive a strong intellectual foundation 
in mathematics and the sciences re- 
flects his vision of a future in which 
new technology will reshape our econ- 
omy, our society, and every aspect of 
our lives. 

This farsightedness is the mark of a 
true leader—a man who does not 
simply speculate about the future, but 
charts a clear path toward achieving 
it. 

The people of New England have 
been the beneficiaries of his genius, 
and their gratitude is evident in the 
honor he will receive. 

Bernie O'Keefe's selection as New 
Englander of the Year by the New 
England Council is a fitting tribute to 
a man who has been a pioneer in his 
field, and a pacesetter for an entire 
generation of New Englanders. 

There is, in fact, no one man or 
woman who has done more to shape 
the New England of the future—a 
future of prosperity and hope, eco- 
nomic security and personal dignity. 
The recognition that he receives is 
only an imprecise measure of his 
vision; it is in the hearts and minds of 
all who know him that the full range 
of this man’s greatness is most clearly 
written. 

I count it a great honor to be able to 
call Bernard J. O’Keefe a friend, and I 
count it a singular privilege to call the 
attention of all my colleagues to the 
accomplishments of this most extraor- 
dinary American.e 


INEQUALITY MAKES FOR 
WORSE GROWTH, NOT BETTER 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 

order of the House, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Reuss) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 
e Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, in a 
recent article in Challenge magazine, 
“Inequality, Here We Come" (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, October 26, 1981, 
pages 25282 thru 25284), I pointed out 
how, contrary to popular opinion, the 
distribution of income in the United 
States has steadily become more un- 
equal since the mid-1960's. The income 
shares for the middie and lower 
middle classes fell from 28.1 percent in 
1967 to 26.1 percent in 1978. Under 
Reaganomics, with its high interest 
rates and tax redistribution, income 
inequality is speedily worsening. 

Greater inequality is justified by the 
administration on the ground that in- 
equality is needed for greater produc- 
tivity and output. As the administra- 
tion’s economic theoretician, George 
Gilder, points out, “a successful econo- 
my depends on the proliferation of the 
rich.” 

Following this precept, the adminis- 
tration has been busy proliferating. 
The nonaffluent two-thirds of Amer- 
ica are being told that though the 
slices of the bread they receive may be 
getting thinner, the size of the eco- 
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nomic loaf will grow so fast that they 
will be better off. 

But Reaganomics seems to have ne- 
glected to put yeast in the dough. And 
the result is that the loaf, far from 
growing, has fallen. 

Real gross national product has been 
falling at an annual rate of 2.2 percent 
ever since last April. Since President 
Reagan took office, the Nation has 
lost $16 billion of real output. 

The real income of middle and lower 
income families has been declining. 
Nonaffluent America has had the 
worse of both worlds—thinner slices 
and a smaller loaf. 

So far, then, the greater inequality 
produced by Reaganomics has meant 
less growth, not more. But perhaps it 
is unfair to judge the administration 
on its first 10 months. Let us look at a 
longer period, the last 20 years, and 
compare the growth records of coun- 
tries of the industrialized world ac- 
cording to the degree of their equality 
of income distribution. Do countries 
with greater inequality have higher 
growth rates? 

To answer this question, I asked the 
Joint Economic Committee staff to 
compare inequality and growth in the 
seven leading industrial democracies— 
the United States, Canada, France, 
West Germany, the United Kingdom, 
Sweden, and Japan. The results of this 
comparison should interest the Presi- 
dent and the Members of Congress. 
The JEC staff found an inverse rela- 
tion between equality and growth— 
overall, countries with high inequality 
have had low growth, and countries 
with low inequality have enjoyed high 
growth. 

The JEC staff table below shows 
that the more unequal a country’s 
income distribution, the worse is its 
productivity performance. Taking the 
United States, Japan, West Germany, 
and Canada, our three largest trading 
partners, we find that Japan had the 
lowest inequality and the highest pro- 
ductivity growth, West Germany had 
the second lowest inequality and the 
second highest productivity growth, 
Canada had the third lowest inequal- 
ity and the third highest productivity 
growth, and the United States had the 
highest inequality and the lowest pro- 
ductivity growth. 


INCOME INEQUALITY AND PRODUCTIVITY GROWTH RATES 
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If Reaganomics were correct, one 
would expect that the United States 
with high inequality, would have 
achieved rapid growth, while Japan, 
with the least inequality, would have 
languished. But just the opposite is 
true. 

Not only is there no evidence for the 
administration’s high inequality-high 
growth thesis, the evidence is just to 
the contrary. 

Why, then, should we believe that 
worsening inequality will be conducive 
to growth? Reaganomics should go 
back to the drawing board.@ 


HOUSE SHOULD RETAIN CUR- 
RENT OUTSIDE EARNED 
INCOME LIMITATIONS 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 

order of the House, the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. HAMILTON) is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 
e Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, 
House Rule 47 limits outside earned 
income for House Members to 15 per- 
cent of their congressional salary, and 
limits the amount from any single 
honorarium to $1,000 per speech, ap- 
pearance, or article. The rule was 
added in 1977, along with several 
other ethical reforms, when we signifi- 
cantly tightened up the generally inef- 
fective codes of conduct and financial 
disclosure rules adopted in 1968. The 
tightening up of congressional ethics 
followed a storm of public outcry in 
1976 over congressional misconduct 
and scandals, such as the South 
Korean influence buying and the 
Wayne Hays affair. The reforms were 
the product of extensive work by the 
Obey commission and three House 
committees, and the outside earned 
income limitation was accepted by an 
overwhelming vote of 344 to 79. House 
Resolution 251 would significantly lib- 
eralize House Rule 47 by raising 
through 1983 the limit on outside 
earnings from 15 to 40 percent of the 
congressional salary. I oppose this 
change. 

1. STRICT LIMITATIONS WERE ADOPTED FOR 

THREE MAIN REASONS 

Mr. Speaker, we adopted the outside 
earned income limitation for three 
very good reasons: 

First, it minimizes the possibilities 
for conflicts of interest. Certainly the 
integrity of the legislative process is 
called into question when, for exam- 
ple, a committee chairman accepts 
thousands of dollars from groups with 
special interest in legislation before 
his committee, or when a Member 
makes his services available for large 
legal or professsional fees. 

Second, it avoids time being taken 
away from congressional work. Being a 
Representative should be a full-time 
job. But that certainly was called into 
question when Members spent sub- 
stantial time earning several times 
their congressional salary in outside 
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work, as happened before House Rule 
47 went into effect. 

Third, it avoids the appearance of 
cashing in on the congressional posi- 
tion. Receiving thousands of dollars in 
overpaid honoraria, in consulting fees 
for little work done, in salaries for 
adding one’s name to a law firm—all 
strike the American citizen as someone 
trying to exploit his current status for 
financial gain. 

On the basis of these arguments, we 
adopted the outside earned income 
limitations by a more than 4-to-l 
margin. These reasons also, by the 
way, explain why we did not apply the 
rule also to unearned income. Two of 
these problems generally do not arise 
in typical cases of investment income: 
When a Member is simply receiving 
money from previous investments no 
exploitation of congressional stature is 
involved, nor is significant time taken 
away from congressional duties. So we 
applied the rule only to earned income 
where there is much more possibility 
for abuse. 

2. PUBLIC DISCLOSURE IS NOT ENOUGH 

We passed these rules to specifically 
limit certain outside earnings because 
we felt that mere public disclosure of 
the actions would not suffice. It will 
not do to tell a voter that if he thinks 
that a Congressman is engaged in im- 
proper outside earning activities, he 
should vote him out of office. In 434 
of 435 possible cases, the voter simply 
cannot do that. Each American is af- 
fected by the actions of all Members 
of Congress, yet he can vote disapprov- 
al of only his own Representative's ac- 
tions. It is little consolation to him to 
have only public disclosure that, for 
example, an influential committee 
chairman has accepted $25,000 in 
honoraria from groups with special in- 
terest in legislation before his commit- 
tee. We need to assure each American 
that there are at least some minimal 
sorts of safeguards on the books trying 
to insure that each committee chair- 
man, each influential party leader, 
each Member of Congress making im- 
portant decisions that affect him 
dearly, is not engaged in such abuses. 

3. BASIC REASONS FOR LIMITATIONS HAVE NOT 

CHANGED 

Mr. Speaker, no one would maintain 
that this one rule is the cornerstone of 
all congressional ethics, the panacea 
for all congressional misconduct and 
impropriety. However, it is a signifi- 
cant and meaningful provision. As 
Speaker O'NEILL said during the 1977 
floor debate, this limitation is “the 
heart and soul of the entire package”. 
Moreover, the outside earnings limita- 
tions have been thought important 
enough to be applied to high-level offi- 
cials of the executive and judicial 
branches. House rule 47 is one step 
toward trying to insure that Members 
of Congress are in fact here working 
for the good of the American public, 
rather than for their own personal 
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gain or for the good of high-paying 
special interests. I submit that what- 
ever we can do to promote that ideal is 
worth pursuing. 

House Resolution 251 would signifi- 
cantly weaken our ethical reforms of 
1977. But as far as I can tell, the origi- 
nal reasons for adopting these limita- 
tions are just as valid today as they 
were 4 years ago: 


I do not believe that in the past 4 
years there has been any evidence 
showing a significant lessening of the 
possibility of abuse from outside earn- 
ings in terms of conflicts of interest, 
taking time away from congressional 
Work, or cashing in on the congression- 
al position. 

I do not believe that in the past 4 
years this rule has led numerous com- 
petent Members to leave Congress, 
only to have them replaced with less 
competent individuals. On the con- 
trary, I can detect no recent deteriora- 
tion in the caliber of Members of Con- 
gress. 


I do not believe that in the past 4 
years there has been a significant 
change in the number of Members 
who would be affected by House rule 
47. Estimates were that roughly one 
Member in six exceeded the limits 
before they went into effect, and a 
similar proportion of Members is ap- 
proaching our current  15-percent 
limit. Then, as now, this rule affects 
primarily only a handful of Members 
of Congress. 

I do not believe that in the past 4 
years the American public has 
changed its thinking to now believe 
that House Members have less need of 
ethical reform than before. If any- 
thing, I would imagine that incidents 
of misconduct, from Abscam to payroll 
kickbacks, would make the American 
public think that there should be 
tougher restrictions on congressional 
conduct. 


4. THE LIMITATIONS ARE AN ETHICAL, NOT A 
FINANCIAL MATTER 


Mr. Speaker, one major change over 
the past 4 years that proponents of 
House Resolution 251 point to—which 
I think is correct—is the change in the 
buying power of congressional salaries. 
Salaries of Members have not nearly 
kept up with inflation. However, that 
is a totally financial matter that 
should be addressed by reviewing the 
process of pay increases for Members. 
It is not an ethical matter affecting 
our ethical codes. What House Rule 47 
involves is an ethical standard, and 
the ethical reasons for its adoption are 
just as valid today as when it was first 
adopted, if not stronger. Congressional 
pay problems should be resolved by al- 
tering congressional pay practices—as 
apparently they have by provisions in 
the recently passed continuing resolu- 
tion. They should not be resolved by 
overturning ethical reforms. 
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5. HOUSE SHOULD NOT BACKTRACK ON ETHICAL 
REFORM 

Despite the mixed record of conduct 
by individual House Members in 
recent years, by almost any standard 
the House as an institution has made 
significant progress in its handling of 
congressional ethics. We have enacted 
tough new codes of conduct, set up a 
permanent ethics committee, punished 
far more Members for misconduct 
than ever before, and have given out 
tougher and more meaningful sanc- 
tions by overwhelming margins. It is 
not an overstatement to say that the 
past 10 to 15 years have marked the 
most significant period of institutional 
reform in the entire history of House 
ethics. 

Given our impressive record of im- 
provement, I would not like to see us 
take this first major step backtracking 
on ethical reform. In the past, the 
clear overall direction of our revisions 
in the House standards of official con- 
duct has been one of toughening them 
up. But House Resolution 251, which 
almost triples the amount of allowable 
outside earned income, would repre- 
sent the largest step backwards that 
the House has ever taken to overturn 
one of its previously enacted ethical 
reforms. All Members voting for it 
should be aware of the unprecedented 
nature of their actions. 


6. HOUSE SHOULD NOT SHOW EXCESSIVE 
CONCERN FOR MEMBERS’ PERSONAL INCOME 
Most of our tough new ethical re- 

forms enacted in recent years have 
been generally accepted by most Mem- 


bers. But House Rule 47 has cut into 
Members’ personal income the most, 
and it is the one that has been fought 
the hardest: Members tried in 1978 to 
repeal it in the House even before it 
went into effect; Members have chal- 
lenged it in the courts; many Members 
have openly stated that they would 
try to find various ways to skirt its 
provisions; on the Senate side, Mem- 
bers first voted to postpone the 15-per- 
cent limitation and then recently re- 
pealed the only remaining annual 
earned income limitation; and today 
House Members are trying to change 
the rules mid-session, after having 
been elected to Congress last fall with 
the clear understanding that there 
was to be a 15-percent limitation on 
outside earnings or honoraria. Such 
actions make many Americans think 
that the feeling on Capitol Hill is that 
ethical reform is fine, as long as it 
does not hurt Members’ pocketbooks. 
Moreover, we have recently cut back 
various Federal services and benefits 
for the average citizen to unprecedent- 
ed degrees. Nonetheless House Resolu- 
tion 251 represents yet another at- 
tempt to provide additional financial 
benefits for Members. At a time of 
great sacrifice for the American 
people, we should not tell them that 
the only sacrifice Members of Con- 
gress are willing to make is one of sac- 
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rificing ethical reform for personal 
gain. 
CONCLUSION 

To sum up, we should start back- 
tracking from our strong past tradi- 
tion of institutional ethical reform 
only for extremely strong and convinc- 
ing reasons. The desire of a small per- 
centage of Members for more money is 
not one of them. The basic ethical rea- 
sons for the ethical standards em- 
bodied in House Rule 47 are as strong 
as ever. Mr. Speaker, I urge the defeat 
of House Resolution 251.@ 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentlewoman 
from New York (Ms. FERRARO) is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 


e Ms. FERRARO. Mr. Speaker, due to 
an unavoidable conflict, I was unable 
to be present for the vote on final pas- 
sage of H.R. 3603, the Food and Agri- 
culture Act. Had I been present, I 
would have voted for passage.e 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. CROCKETT) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 


e@ Mr. CROCKETT. Mr. Speaker, ear- 
lier this afternoon, I was unavoidably 
detained in my office during the vote 
on final passage of H.R. 4503, the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act 
Amendments. 

I strongly support passage of this 
legislation to extend Federal participa- 
tion in helping communities meet the 
clean water requirements. Had I been 
present at this vote, I would have 
voted ''Yea."e 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. THoMas) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. BLiLEY, for 60 minutes, October 
28. 

Mr. GILMAN, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. WEBER of Ohio, for 15 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Corcoran, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Epwarps of Oklahoma, for 60 
minutes, November 4, 1981. 

Mrs. HECKLER, for 10 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. PATTERSON) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. Reuss, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. HAMILTON, for 15 minutes, 
today. 
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GONZALEZ, for 15 minutes, today. 
ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 
FERRARO, for 5 minutes, today. 
LAFALCE, for 15 minutes, today. 
Morrtt, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. CROCKETT, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. BINGHAM, for 5 minutes, October 
28, 1981. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

Mrs. BouquaRp, to revise and extend 
her remarks prior to the vote on H.R. 
4503 today. 

Mr. Weiss, to revise and extend his 
remarks prior to the vote on H.R. 4503 
today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. THomas) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. ERLENBORN. 

. CORCORAN. 

. GINGRICH. 

. DANNEMEYER. 

. GILMAN in two instances. 

. NELLIGAN in two instances. 

. KEMP in two instances. 

. MICHEL in two instances. 

. JOHNSTON. 

. ASHBROOK in three instances. 

. FIELDS in two instances. 

. SAWYER. 

. WOLF. 

. BENEDICT. 

. DERWINSKI. 

. MORRISON. 

. GOODLING. 

. JAMES K. COYNE. 

HANSEN of Idaho in two in- 

stances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. PATTERSON) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. AsPIN in two instances. 

Mr. PEASE. 

Mr. IRELAND. 

Mr. MOFFETT. 

Mr. BOLLING. 

Mr. SOLARZ. 

Mr. PICKLE. 

Mr. DWYER. 

Mr. Won PAT. 

Mr. Forp of Michigan. 

Mr. LAFALCE. 

Mr. BONKER. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. 

Ms. FERRARO. 

Mr. SHAMANSKY. 

Mr. RoE. 

Mr. OTTINGER. 

Mr. HuBBARD. 

Mr. KoGovsek. 

Mr. McDona tp in five instances. 

Mr. Fary. 

Mr. BAILEY of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ScHEUER in two instances. 

Mr. MARKEY. 

Mr. BEDELL. 

Mr. HOWARD. 

Mr. REUSS. 

Mr. O'NEILL. 

Mr. Dyson. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Ms. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 20 minutes 
p.m.) the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Wednesday, October 28, 1981, 
at 10 a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


2420. A letter from the Governor, Farm 
Credit Administration, transmitting the 
final amendments to title 12, chapter VI of 
the Code of Federal Regulations promulgat- 
ed by the Farm Credit Administration, pur- 
suant to section 5.18(c)(1) of the Farm 
Credit Act of 1971, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

2421. A letter from the Acting Vice Presi- 
dent for Government Affairs, National Rail- 
road Passenger Corporation, transmitting 
the financial report of the Corporation for 
the month of July 1981, pursuant to section 
308(aX1) of the Rail Passenger Service Act 
of 1970, as amended; to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 

2422. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting 
notice of the Department of the Army's in- 
tention to offer to sell certain defense 
equipment and services to Greece (Trans- 
mittal No. 81-109), pursuant to section 36(b) 
of the Arms Export Control Act, together 
with certification that the sale is consistent 
with the principles contained in section 
620C(b) of the Foreign Assistance Act, pur- 
suant to section 620C(d) of the act; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2423. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for Legislative Affairs, 
transmitting various reports prepared by 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank, pursuant to section 301(eX3) of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

2424. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, transmitting notice of 
a proposed new records system, pursuant to 
5 U.S.C. 552a(o); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2425. A letter from the Associate Commis- 
sioner, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, Department of Justice, transmit- 
ting copies of orders entered in cases in 
which the authority contained in section 
212(dX3) of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act was exercised in behalf of certain 
aliens, pursuant to section 212(dX6) of the 
act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2426. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on Department of Energy's low- 
income weatherization program (EMD 82-2, 
October 26, 1981); jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on Government Operations and Energy 
and Commerce. 

2427. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Congressional Relations, 
transmitting notice of the proposed transfer 
of certain property to the Republic of 
Panama, pursuant to section 154(b) of 


Public Law 96-70; jointly, to the Commit- 
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tees on Merchant Marine and Fisheries and 
Foreign Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BRINKLEY: Committee on Armed 
Services. H.R. 3502. A bill to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to provide for greater 
coordination and sharing of the medical fa- 
cilities of the Veterans' Administration and 
the Department of Defense; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 97-72, Pt. ID. Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. PRICE: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. Report on revised allocation of budget 
totals to subcommittees under the first con- 
current budget resolution for fiscal year 
1982. (Rept. No. 97-294). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina: Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 
3942. A bill to amend the Commercial Fish- 
eries Research and Development Act of 
1964; with amendments (Rept. No. 97-295). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BRINKLEY: Committee on Armed 
Services. H.R. 4591. A bill to amend the 
mineral leasing laws of the United States to 
provide for uniform treatment of certain re- 
ceipts under such laws, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 97-296). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. WHITE: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 4624. A bill to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to provide employment 
protection for employees of nonappropriat- 
ed fund instrumentalities of the Depart- 
ment of Defense who report violations of 
law or mismanagement (Rept. No. 97-297). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WHITE: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 4625. A bill to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Army to return to the Federal 
Republic of Germany certain works of art 
seized by the U.S. Army at the end of World 
War II (Rept. No. 97-298). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BRINKLEY: Committee on Armed 
Services. H.R. 4543. A bill to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to provide for the shar- 
ing with State and local governments of 
amounts received by the United States from 
the sale of timber produced on military in- 
stallations (Rept. No. 97-299). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MOAKLEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 257. A resolution provid- 
ing for the consideration of S. 1193. A bill to 
authorize appropriations for fiscal years 
1982 and 1983 for the Department of State, 
the International Communication Agency, 
and the Board for International Broadcast- 
ing, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 97- 
301). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 258. A resolution provid- 
ing for the consideration of House Resolu- 
tion 251, a resolution amending the Rules of 
the House of Representatives to increase 
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the amount of outside earned income which 
a Member may have in 1981, 1982, and 1983, 
and to increase the amount of the maxi- 
mum honorarium which a Member may 
accept (Rept. No. 97-302). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 251. A resolution amend- 
ing the Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives to increase the amount of outside 
earned income which a Member may have 
in 1981, 1982, and 1983, and to increase the 
amount of the maximum honorarium which 
a Member may accept (Rept. No. 97-303). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTED BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY REFERRED 


Under clause 5 of rule X, bills and 
reports were delivered to the Clerk for 
printing, and bills referred as follows: 


Mr. WHITE: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 4448. A bill to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to increase the number 
of Assistant Secretaries in the Department 
of Defense, and for other purposes; referred 
jointly to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service and to the Permanent Select 
Committee on Intelligence for a period 
ending not later than November 30, 1981, 
for consideration of such portions of the bill 
as fall within the jurisdiction of those com- 
mittees under clause l(o) of rule XI and 
clause 2 of rule XLVIII, respectively (Rept. 
No. 97-300, Pt. I), And ordered to be print- 
ed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. ASPIN: 

H.R. 4839. A bill to amend title XVI of the 
Social Security Act to allow the award of at- 
torneys' fees in appeals involving claims for 
supplementary security income benefits on 
the same basis as is presently provided 
under title II of such act in the case of ap- 
peals involving claims for old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CHAPPIE: 

H.R. 4840. A bill to grant to the State of 
California concurrent jurisdiction over fish- 
ing in that part of the Klamath River which 
is within the “Hoopa extension" of the 
Hoopa Valley Reservation; to the Commit- 
tee on Interíor and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CORCORAN: 

H.R. 4841. A bill to amend the Powerplant 
and Industrial Fuel Use Act of 1978 to fur- 
ther the objectives of national energy policy 
of conserving oil and natural resources 
through removing excessive burdens on pro- 
duction of coal; to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce, 

By Mr. JAMES K. COYNE: 

H.R. 4842. A bill to authorize the. U.S. 
Government to issue constant dollar debt 
obligations and to authorize depository in- 
stitutions to issue constant dollar savings 
certificates; jointly to the Committees on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs and 
Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. FRENZEL (for himself and 
Mr. VANDER JAGT): 

H.R. 4843. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to clarify certain re- 
quirements which apply to mortgage subsi- 
dy bonds, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FUQUA (for himself, Mr. 
Winn, Mr. GIBBONs, Mr. CONABLE, 
Mr. FLIPPO, Mr. HOLLENBECK, and 
Mr. VANDER JAGT): 

H.R. 4844. A bill to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States to permit 
the duty-free entry of materials certified by 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration as intended to be launched into 
space or to be spare parts or necessary and 
uniquely associated support equipment for 
use in connection with such launches, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOWARD (for himself, Mr. 
CLAUSEN, Mr. Fary, Mr. STANGELAND, 
Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, Mr. BEVILL, 
Mr. BRINKLEY, Mr. CorriNs of 
Texas, Mr. Gaypos, Mr. MILLER of 
Ohio, Mr. MoNTGOMERY, Mr. MYERS, 
Mr. NicHoLs, Mr. RaILSBACK, Mr. 
Winn, and Mr. WYLIE): 

H.R. 4845. A bill to designate the building 
known as the Lincoln Federal Building and 
Courthouse in Lincoln, Nebr., as the 
“Robert V. Denney Federal Building and 
Courthouse”; to the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. HOWARD (for himself, Mr. 
Roe, Mr. CLAUSEN, and Mr. HAMMER- 
SCHMIDT) (by request): 

H.R. 4846. A bill to provide for the recov- 
ery of capital and operation and mainte- 
nance costs assignable to commercial water 
transportation for certain U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers inland waterway projects, and 
to authorize construction in specified cir- 
cumstances; jointly, to the Committees on 
Public Works and Transportation and Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HOWARD (for himself, Mr. 
MiINETA, Mr. CrLaUSEN, and Mr. 
SNYDER) (by request): 

H.R. 4847. A bill to amend title 18, title 28, 
and title 49, United States Code, in order to 
implement the “Convention for the Sup- 
pression of Unlawful Acts Against the 
Safety of Civil Aviation”; jointly to the 
Committees on the Judiciary and Public 
Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. HOYER (for himself, Mr. 
Barnes, Mr. Dyson, Mrs. Hout, Ms. 
MIKULSKI, Mr. Lone of Maryland, 
Mrs. Byron, Mr. MITCHELL of Mary- 
land, Mr. NATCHER, Mr. Reuss, Mr. 
BrRopHEAD, Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. 
AKAKA, Mr. Downey, Mr. Lowery of 
California, Mr. HEFNER, Mr. ADDAB- 
BO, Mr. Corrapa, Mr. Weiss, Mr. 
RosE, Mr. PonTER, Mr. SuNIA, Mr. 
BIAGGI, Mr. RATCHFORD, Mr. 
D'AMOURS, Mr. ROUSSELOT, Mr. DER- 
WINSKI, Mr. Sr GERMAIN, Mr. DEL- 
LUMS, Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. 
BINGHAM, and Mr. RODINO): 

H.R. 4848. A bill entitled “The Gladys 
Noon Spellman Parkway”; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. LUJAN: 

H.R. 4849. A bill to authorize certain addi- 
tions to the Santa Ana Indian Reservation 
in new Mexico; to the Committee on Interi- 
or and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 4850. A bill to establish a Corpora- 
tion for Prison Industries; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MOTTL: 

H.R. 4851. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to exempt the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration from any Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget policy or directive pre- 
scribing procedures for contracting out com- 
mercial or industrial functions; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MURPHY (for himself, Mr. 
SMITH of Pennsylvania, Mr. HANCE, 
Mr. ERDAHL, Mr. LOEFFLER, Mr. WON 
Pat, Mr. Rog, Mr. NEAL, Mr. EDGAR, 
Mr. Winn, Mr. DyMALLy, Mr. Maz- 
ZOLI, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. CONTE, Mr. 
Corcoran, Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. Laco- 
MARSINO, Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. 
Harkin, Mr. Fauntroy, Ms. MIKUL- 
SKI, Mr. GINN, Mr. PICKLE, Mr. OT- 
TINGER, Mr. CoRRADA, Mr. FRENZEL, 
Mr. MorTL, Mr. Simon, Mr. WILSON, 
and Mr. BAFALIS): 

H.R. 4852. A bill to authorize the annual 
presentation of an Anwar El Sadat Peace 
Medal, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. ROTH: 

H.R. 4853. A bill to amend the Second Lib- 
erty Bond Act to increase the investment 
yield on U.S. savings bonds to a level com- 
petitive with comparable investments; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI (for himself, Mr. 
FASCELL, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. HAMIL- 
TON, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. YATRON, Mr. 
SoLARZ, Mr. IRELAND, Mr. Mica, Mr. 
Barnes, Mr. WorPE, Mr. SHAMANSKY, 
Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. DYMALLY, Mr. 
ECKART, Mr. Lantos, Mr. Bowen, Mr. 
BROOMFIELD, Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. 
FINDLEY, Mr. WINN, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. 
LAGOMARSINO, Mr. PRITCHARD, Mrs. 
FENWICK, Mr. Dornan of California, 
Mr. LEACH of Iowa, Mr. ERDAHL, Mrs. 
Snowe, Mr. LEBOUTILLIER, Mr. HYDE, 
and Mr. GOODLING): 

H.J. Res. 349. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the participation of the United States in 
a multinational force and observers to im- 
plement the treaty of peace between Egypt 
and Israel; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLLENBECK (for himself, 
Mr. Horton, Mr. Brown of Ohio, 
Mr. PunsELL, Mr. JEFFORDS, Mrs. 
Snowe, and Mrs. SCHNEIDER): 

H. Con. Res. 207. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress con- 
cerning funding for the general revenue 
sharing program; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. FRENZEL (for himself, Mr. 
BADHAM, Mr. THOMAS, and Mr. JAMES 
K. Coyne): 

H. Res. 254. Resolution reducing the clerk 
hire allowance of certain Members of the 
House who make associate committee staff 
appointments; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. FRENZEL (for himself, Mr. 
BADHAM, Mr. THOMAS, Mr. JAMES K. 
Coyne, and Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois): 

H. Res. 255. Resolution amending rule XI 
of the Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives to reduce the number of subcommit- 
tees of standing committees of the House 
for which certain staff positions are avail- 
able; to the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 256. Resolution amending the 
Rules of the House of Representatives to 
provide for improved accountability in fund- 
ing of staff for committees, and for other 
purposes; jointly to the Committees on 
Rules and House Administration. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


216. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
General Assembly of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, relative to Poland; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

217. Also, memorial of the Senate of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, relative 
to delays in social security cost-of-living ad- 
justments; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


H.R. 459: Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. GINGRICH, 
Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois, Mr. Sotomon, Mr. 
PORTER, Mrs. BouQUARD, and Mr. PATTERSON. 

H.R. 845: Mr. HILER. 

H.R. 1692: Mr. GEPHARDT. 

H.R. 1922: Mr. Dornan of California. 

H.R. 2052: Mr. SHAW. 

H.R. 2322: Mr. CONYERS. 

H.R. 3540: Mr. DECKARD. 

H.R. 3614: Mr. RATCHFORD, Mr. BRINKLEY, 
Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. Levitas, Mr. WIRTH, 
Mr. KILDEE, Mr. Staton of West Virginia, 
Mr. ANDREWS, Mr. Conyers, Mr. BUTLER, 
Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. Saso, Mr. Forp of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. PURSELL, Mr. SMITH 
of New Jersey, Mr. SmirH of Oregon, Mr. 
Matsul, Mr. Davis, Mr. TAYLOR, Mr. FLIPPO, 
and Mr. BARNES. 

H.R. 3940: Mr. SENSENBRENNER, Mr. 
PEPPER, Mr. NAPIER, Mr. WALKER, Mr. QUIL- 
LEN, Mr. SABo, Mr. VENTO, Mr. WorTLEY, Mr. 
NELLIGAN, Mr. LAFatce, Mr. MITCHELL of 
Maryland, Mr. ForsyTHE, Mr. KINDNESS, 
Mr. CoELHo, Mr. Myers, Mr. Emerson, Mr. 
WYDEN, Mr. McDape, Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. 
CONYERS, Mr. ZEFERETTI, Mr. Evans of Indi- 
ana, and Mr. Matrox. 

H.R. 4554: Mr. FORSYTHE. 

H.R. 4666: Mr. Corcoran, Mr. CORRADA, 
Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. MURPHY, Mr. PORTER, 
and Mr. SMITH of Pennsylvania. 

H.R. 4673: Mr. PASHAYAN, Mr. WATKINS, 
Mr. STENHOLM, Mrs. Bouquarp, Mr. CHAP- 
PELL, and Mr. SKELTON. 

H.R. 4686: Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. EMERY, 
Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. Kemp, Mr. LAFALCE, Mr. 
LAGOMARSINO, Mr. MITCHELL of New York, 
Mr. MunPHY, Mr. RAILSBACK, Mr. RATCH- 
FORD, Mr. SmirH of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
STANGELAND, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. Fiss, and 
Mr. Fazio. 

H.R. 4797: Mr. MunPHY, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. 
LEBOUTILLIER, Mr. WEAVER, Mr. SMITH of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Duncan, and Ms. FIEDLER. 

H.J. Res. 231: Mr. BAFALIS, Mrs. 
BouqQuaRD, Mr. BRINKLEY, Mr. Coats, Mr. 
ConRADA, Mr. Crockett, Mr. DE LA GARZA, 
Mr. DeNarpis, Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. DICKIN- 
son, Mr. DoucHERTY, Mr. Emerson, Mr. 
ERDAHL, Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. Fazio, Mrs. FEN- 
wick, Mr. FoLEY, Mr. Forp of Tennessee, 
Mr. FonsvTHE, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. Frost, Mr. 
Fuqua, Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. GREEN, Mr. 
HEFNER, Mrs. Hott, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. LA- 
FALCE, Mr. LEE, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. MADIGAN, 
Mr. MazzoLr, Mr. McCLonvy, Mr. McEwen, 
Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. MiNETA, Mr. NEAL, Mr. 
OsERSTAR, Mr. PANETTA, Mr. PORTER, Mr. 
REGULA, Mr. Roe, Mr. Soranz, Mr. SUNIA, 
Mr. WEBER OF OHIO, Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. 
Winn, Mr. Won Pat, Mr. WORTLEY, Mr. 
GEJDENSON, and Mr. ROEMER. 
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H.J. Res. 305: Mr. DONNELLY and Mr. LENBORN, Mr. DYMALLY, Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. Dyson, Mr. Savace, Mr. BEILENSON, Mr. 
MITCHELL of New York. Martin of New York, and Mr. OBERSTAR. McGnATH, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. AuCoIN, Mr. 
H. Con. Res. 139: Ms. FERRARO. H. Con. Res. 199: Mr. MrrcHELL of Mary- FRANK, and Mr. BENJAMIN. 
H. Con. Res. 178: Mr. REGULA, Mr. Bur- land. H. Res. 228: Mr. WYDEN, Mr. KOGOVSEK, 
GENER, Mr. Livineston, Mr. Hutto, Mr. ER- H. Res. 227: Mr. ECKART, Mr. LuNpINE, Mr. Mr. Dwyer, Mr. CHAPPELL, Mr. WILSON, and 
RINALDO, Mr. Conyers, Mr. FisH, Mr. Mr. MAZZOLI. 
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SENATE—Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, October 14, 1981) 


The Senate met at 9 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called to 
order by the President pro tempore (Mr. 
THURMOND). 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 
C. Halverson, LL.D., D.D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Let us pray. 

Sovereign Lord of history, God of all 
nations and peoples, as good and faith- 
ful men and women search and struggle 
for the path of righteousness, justice, and 
peace, grant to Thy servants light for the 
way and strength for the day. Defend 
them against any deterrent to respon- 
sible statesmanship, any compromise 
that sacrifices principle or violates con- 
science, any action that would endanger 
the Republic. 

Grant to each grace and wisdom to 
measure personal conviction in the light 
of truth and courage, to act consistent 
with enlightened conscience, however 
costly to personal ambition. 

In disagreement, grant attention to 
and respect for opposing views, and will- 
ingness to be flexible when the good of 
the people and the rightness of the issues 
become clear. In the name of Him who is 
truth incarnate and the Light of the 
world. Amen. 


RECOGNITION OF THE ACTING 
MAJORITY LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
acting majority leader is recognized. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings be approved to date. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempcre. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, this 
morning, after the expiration of the time 
allotted to the two leaders under the 
standing order, there are special orders 
for the recognition of the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. Boren), 
the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD), and the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. HuDDLESTON), for 15 minutes each, 
followed by routine morning business, 
as previously ordered, not to extend be- 
yond 10 a.m. with statements therein 
limited to 3 minutes each. 

As has been previously ordered, at 
10 a.m. we will return to the considera- 
tion of the Interior appropriations bill, 
with certain amendments thereto which 
already have been included in the pre- 


vious orders entered into, with the vote 
on passage of the b:ll to occur not earlier 
than 2 p.m. today. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MINORITY 


LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
minority leader is recognized. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I do not have any need for time at the 
moment. 

I ask yumanimous consent that I may 
reserve my time for a little while. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may reserve 
my time at this moment, and I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HrINZ). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR BOREN 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma is recognized. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that in addition to 
the order set forth for me, I be author- 
ized to use as much time of the order of 
the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
Rosert C. Byrd) as I might require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AWACS 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, several 
years ago I read a biography of John 
Tyler, a U.S. Senator from the State of 
Virginia for nearly 10 years, and, of 
course, later Vice President and Presi- 
dent of the United States. The author 
described a situation in which Senator 
Tyler was called upon to cast a very 
difficult vote. 

He agonized about his vote. Political 
opportunity seemed to lead in one direc- 
tion. His conscience and better judg- 
ment, drew him in the other. 

Finally when the roll was called, the 
biographer said that Tyler voted his best 
judgment. After casting his vote, he 
slumped into his chair thinking that he 
had perhaps ended his political career 
but then slowly, as the writer described 
the scene: 


He drew himself up out of his chair and 
walked out of the Senate Chamber in the 
proud company of his own self respect. 


None of us is blessed with perfect judg- 
ment but each of us has an opportunity 
to act upon what we believe to be best 
for our Nation and for our people. 

I cannot say, with certainty that I have 
come to the right conclusion about the 
proposed sale of AWACS aircraft to 
Saudi Arabia. I can say with certainty, 
however, that my decision is based upon 
my own best judgment of what would 
promote the national security interests 
of the United States. 

Many of our colleagues, Mr. President, 
have set forth their reasons for deciding 
for or against this sale. I have considered 
their arguments with care. I have re- 
ceived countless briefings from military 
and intelligence experts, from diplomats 
and historians. 

I visited the region with a Senate dele- 
gation for firsthand observation. Our 
delegation listened carefully to the lead- 
ers of Saudi Arabia, Israel, and Egypt 
about the sale. Two of the giants with 
whom we spoke, Anwar Sadat and Moshe 
Dayan, have been tragically removed 
from the world stage since our visits last 
spring. 

Few decisions which I have faced as a 
public official have been more difficult. 
Few calls have been closer. I respect the 
deliberations of each Member of the Sen- 
ate. Knowing how difficult this decision 
has been for me, I could not criticize any 
Senator for reaching the opposite con- 
clusion from my own. 

The major goal in the Middle East for 
the United States is obviously to achieve 
peace and stability. Instability threatens 
a disruption of the flow of petroleum 
needed by the free world. It is a con- 
dition which is ripe for exploitation by 
the Soviets and others to serve their own 
purposes. It makes less secure the exist- 
ence of the democratic State of Israel. 

Many of us could argue about the orig- 
inal wisdom of proposing this sale. I, for 
one, would have preferred a continua- 
tion of the present policy of providing 
AWACS protection to the region, with 
missions controlled and manned by 
American crews or at the very least with 
Americans participating in joint crew- 
ing. I would have preferred clearer un- 
derstandings with the Saudis on issues 
such as the development of a series of 
facilities in the Middle East which could 
be used by the United States in emer- 
gencies when a grave threat to the area 
exists. 

Unfortunately, these and other op- 
tions are not before us. The question is 
not, would each of us have negotiated 
different terms? The question is, Shall 
we accept or reject the proposal before 
us? 

The question I posed to myself was 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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this: Will a rejection of this sale con- 
tribute to the stability of this region 
and to the security of our friends in the 
area? 

After careful consideration, I must an- 
swer that it would not. In my opinion, 
the adverse consequences for the United 
States of the rejection of this sale are far 
too grave for a prudent person to risk 
them. 

To reject the sale will not contribute 
to the stability of the region or the secu- 
rity of our friends for several reasons. 

First, rejection would raise more ques- 
tions about whether America keeps her 
word. For a nation to be effective in in- 
ternational relations it must have credi- 
bility. It must have the reputation that 
it means what it says. In the past several 
years the reputation of the United States 
as a reliable friend has been eroded. In 
the Middle East. our off again on 
again support of the Shah’s government 
in Iran is a prime example. 

It is clear that two American admin- 
istrations, of both political parties, en- 
couraged the Saudis to publicly request 
the sale of AWACS aircraft to their gov- 
ernment. For us to lead another govern- 
ment to public embarrassment by not 
following through with our offers would 
be yet another signal to watching nations 
around the world that we are not reli- 
able. A further reduction in our inter- 
national credibility is clearly not in our 
best interests. 

Second, a rejection of the sale will 
make us less able to bring about a satis- 
factory conclusion of the Camp David 
peace process. For lasting peace to be 
achieved in the region, the agreement 
and support of the moderate Arab States 
like Egypt, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, the 
Sudan, Oman, and others must be ob- 
tained. The United States must develop 
a broader range of friendships to achieve 
this goal. Egypt, acting alone in the 
Arab world, cannot obtain the broad 
agreement which is needed. The United 
States will need the help of moderate 
states like Saudi Arabia if the Pales- 
tinian question is ever to be solved on 
8 basis which recognizes the proper se- 
curity necessary for the continued exist- 
ence of the State of Israel. 


To those who say that an arms sale to 
Saudi Arabia is not a substitute for our 
first goal of finishing the Camp David 
process, I can only answer that I agree. 
I would ask them, however, how rejec- 
tion of this sale and the public embar- 
rassment of the government of Saudi 
Arabia will aid our task of bringing the 
moderate Arab States into the peace 
process? 

Third, the rejection of this sale will not 
slow down the arms race in the Middle 
East. It will simply give the Soviet bloc 
more of an edge in that race. Our failure 
to provide equipment to Saudi Arabia 
will not cause the Soviets to stop pouring 
arms into the region any more than uni- 
lateral disarmament by the United 
States would immediately usher in an 
era of world peace. 

Peace and stability in the Middle East 
are not served by allowing the balance 
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of power to be severely upset. From 1977 
to 1980 the Soviet delivery of lethal 
weapons to the Third World was ap- 
proximately twice the level of the United 
States and Western Europe combined in 
ground forces weapons, approximately 
one-third greater in air weapons, and 
greater in most categories of naval 
weapons, 

Fourth, the rejection of the sale would 
increase the risks to our American 
servicemen if they ever were called into 
action in the Persian Gulf area and 
would make it harder for the United 
States and Saudi Arabia to coordinate 
their defense of the vital oilfields. 

Senator Sam NUNN ably pointed out in 
his floor speech on October 17 that we 
would need the best possible air surveil- 
lance to warn our forces in order to have 
time to act to shoot down aircraft ap- 
proaching the oilfields. 

In addition, we will need a coordinated 
effort to protect American lives if we ever 
do have to move into the area. As Sena- 
tor Nunn pointed out, the AWACS sys- 
tem would make instant communication 
of American and Saudi forces possible in 
order to assure total coordination. If the 
Saudi’s were using the British Nimrod, 
or some other surveillance system, such 
coordination and communication would 
not be possible. 

Senator Nunn concluded by saying: 

Without AWACS on the Arabian peninsula, 
the Rapid Deployment Force could be de- 
prived of critical warning of an impending 
hostile military action and could be deprived, 
once hostilities began, of the capacity to win 
the air superiority battle essential to the fate 
of U.S. forces ashore. 


He closed by saying: 

If this sale is vetoed by the Congress, these 
questions should and will be asked by the 
American military personnel who are pre- 
pared to risk their lives to protect our vital 
interests. I leave it to the opponents of the 
sale to answer them. 


Fifth, the rejection of the sale will not 
contribute to Israel's security. I consider 
myself to be a strong and sincere sup- 
porter of the State of Israel. The Gov- 
ernment of Israel is the only complete 
democracy in that part of the world. Its 
ties of friendship and kinship with the 
United States are beyond question. Our 
commitment to the security of Israel 
should never be doubted. 

It is clear that Israel will be best pro- 
tected if the Saudis buy AWACS from 
us rather than the Nimrod or some other 
system. The Nimrod, for example, has a 
better ability to track Israeli ground 
movements. Other systems would come 
to the Saudis presumably without con- 
trols on their use or on the sharing of 
information gained. 

Under the terms of this sale. it is my 
understanding that the President will 
make a written commitment not to 
transfer the equipment until there is an 
enforceable agreement that: First, of- 
fensive coordinating equipment will not 
be on the plane, second, the equipment 
will be manned and secured only by na- 
tionals of Saudi Arabia or the United 
States, third, information gained will 
not be shared with other nations with- 
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out the consent of the United States, 
fourth, the United States will have a 
continuous flow of information from the 
flights and will therefore know where the 
flights have taken place, and fifth, the 
flights will not be outside the borders of 
Saudi Arabia without American consent. 
It is also my understanding that it is 
planned that the flights will stay ap- 
proximately 150 miles away from the Is- 
reli borders and that training will be 
conducted following this standard U.S. 
Air Force doctrine. 

The equipment will be maintained by 
American technicians and as a practical 
matter the planes could not be fully op- 
erational without American technical 
assistance into the next decade. 

If a neighboring nation were going to 
have air surveillance capability, surely it 
would be in the best interest of any 
country to have a significant measure of 
control over the use of such system in 
the hands of its closest international 
friend instead of being completely un- 
controlled, 

To sum up, for the five major reasons, 
which I have cited, I must conclude that 
rejection of the treaty would hurt and 
not help the United States and our 
friends in the Middle East. 

Two other questions remain to be ad- 
dressed. The first relates to the security 
of our technology. I generally subscribe 
to the theory that technology developed 
by American skil and American funds 
should remain in American hands. One 
of the primary reasons for my own delay 
in expressing support for this sale, was 
my concern about the security of our 
technology. 

After briefings and physical observa- 
tion of the equipment at Tinker Air 
Force Base, I have been assured that 
those elements which would be most 
damaging if they fell into enemy hands 
including the joint tactical information 
distribution system, the secure voice sys- 
tem, and the friend-or-foe identification 
system wil be removed from those 
planes which are sold, or will be avail- 
able only in a modified or commercially 
obtainable form. 


In addition, the software would re- 
main American property and the meth- 
odology for linking together information 
and communications systems would re- 
main in American hands alone. All of the 
technology will also be 4 years older 
when the actual sale takes place. 

Even so, there are still elements of the 
radar technology, even though developed 
in the late 1960's, which certainly should 
be protected to the maximum possible 
degree. Security clearance procedures 
and security plans have been carefully 
developed. 


In addition, I was reassured by the 
President’s agreement to include in his 
letter of certification to the Congress 
that before the transfer actually takes 
place, he will secure an agreement that 
“The United States has the right of con- 
tinual on-site inspection and surveillance 
by U.S. personnel of security arrange- 
ments for all onerations during the use- 
ful life of the AWACS. It is further pro- 
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vided that security arrangements will be 
supplemented by additional U.S, person- 
nel if it is deemed necessary by the two 
parties." 

This language, which I suggested to 
the President, would in my opinion give 
the United States the right to make pe- 
riodic inspections by Americans of secu- 
rity arrangements onboard the aircraft 
in flight or of the perimeter of the in- 
stallations on the ground. 

It would also make it possible to in- 
crease the frequency of placing Ameri- 
cans with the equipment to monitor se- 
curity at times when a particular threat 
to security is perceived. While it does not 
constitute joint crewing or joint com- 
mand and is not continuous, it is a step 
in the right direction. 

No system is perfect but these addi- 
tional steps should greatly decrease the 
chances of our equipment falling into 
the wrong hands. The question of the 
security of the F-15 enhancement pack- 
age and particularly that of the AIM 
9-L air-to-air missile has also been 
raised. Opponents of the sale speak as 
if the sale of this equipment to Saudi 
Arabia is to be the first sale to any for- 
eign government. 

In fact, we must remember transfers 
have already been made or are in proc- 
ess with eight other nations and dis- 
cussions are in progress with others. 

Finally, even if all of the arguments 
which I have cited above in opposition 
to rejecting the sale were cast into the 
doubtful column, there is one important 
fact which would still lead me to oppose 
rejection. 

We must not forget as we debate the 
issue that the actual transfer of most 
of the technology is not to take place for 
4 years. We are not being asked to place 
our immediate trust in the intentions 
of Saudi Arabia to help in bringing a 
peaceful resolution to the Palestinian 
question. 

We will have 4 years in which to ob- 
serve Saudi actions in regard to the 
peace process, in regard to the right of 
Israel to exist, in regard to closer 
friendships with Egypt and other states 
friendly to the United States. We will 
know much more in 4 years than we 
now know. If we find 4 years from now 
that this transfer would not contribute 
to peaceful resolutions of the disputes 
in the region, the President has assured 
us that the transfer will not take place. 

If we find that Saudi Arabia does not 
turn out to be the friend we believe her 
to be we will have adequate time to re- 
verse our decision. Why decide now to 
not give that friendship a chance for 
fuller development? Why not at least try 
to build bridges to other Arab States in 
the hope of forwarding the peace process 
and reducing pressures on our friends 
in Egypt? 

Perhaps our experiment with Saudi 
Arabia for mutual defense and concerted 
action in seeking peace in the Middle 
East will fail. One thing is certain, it 
will fail if we never try. There is much to 
be gained if we succeed, including an 
immeasurable contribution to the cause 
of world peace. The risks are small when 
compared with the potential gain and 
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have been minimized by not making the 
actual transfer of the AWACS aircraft 
for 4 years. 

Mr. President, I cannot in conscience 
accept even a part of the responsibility 
for the consequences of a rejection of 
this sale. The potential damage to our 
country is too grave. The risk is too 
great. I will vote against the resolution 
of disapproval. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BOREN. I would be happy to yield. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, in my time 
in the Senate I have heard many 
speeches. I have heard some of great im- 
port and some of extraordinary persua- 
sion, some that were dramatic in their 
presentation. But I have never heard a 
speech more carefully reasoned or pru- 
dently prepared or more conscientious 
in its dedication to the Senate and to the 
country than that just presented by the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma. 

It is a hallmark of this body that some- 
times it takes good men and converts 
them into great men. I have seen that 
process work. I believe it works most 
often in times of great stress and con- 
troversy. 

The Senator from Oklahoma is in that 
tradition, Mr. President. I commend him 
for his courage, for his careful, method- 
ical approach to the analysis of the 
problem, and I need not say Iam pleased 
beyond description with his final judg- 
ment. I thank him. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
just want to take this opportunity to 
commend the able Senator from Okla- 
homa for the position he has taken on 
the sale of the AWACS to Saudi Arabia. 
I have had the pleasure of traveling 
with the Senator from Oklahoma on 
some trips, and I have made the state- 
ment several times to friends that he is 
one of the ablest and finest men who 
has come to the Senate during my 27 
years as a Member of this body. 

He has developed a reputation not only 
for character and integrity but also for 
wisdom and vision. The stand he has 
taken here today has substantiated my 
high opinion of him, and I just want him 
to know that we in this body have the 
greatest respect for him and we wish him 
well in all of his undertakings because 
we are proud of him as a Senator from 
Oklahoma and as a Member of this body. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I want to 
thank both of my colleagues, the distin- 
guished majority leader and the Senator 
from South Carolina, for their remarks. 
I certainly am humbled by them. 

I can only say that, as they know, this 
has been a very very difficult decision for 
me. I have given it a great deal of 
thought. Having come to this conclusion, 
it is my hope that each and every Mem- 
ber of the Senate up until the time of 
the rollcall will reexamine his position 
on this issue, as I have been carefully 
reminded in the last few days. 
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I am convinced if we reject this sale 
we wiil turn our backs on one of the 
great opportunities—perhaps one of the 
few opportunities, if not the only oppor- 
tunity to begin the series of right steps 
in the Middie East to forward the peace 
process. 

As I have said, we have 4 years in 
which to observe the actions and inten- 
tions of the Government of Saudi Ara- 
bia. This is an opportunity for develop- 
ing a friendship, an opportunity which 
I hope will be seized. 

If during those 4 years our efforts to 
work together have failed, there is still 
time for the United States to reverse its 
position. So I can only say I urge my col- 
leagues to give us a chance to work to- 
ward the resolution of the very difficult 
questions in the Middle East, a chance 
to develop bridges of friendship and un- 
derstanding with the moderate countries 
of the Arab world. 

It is certainly in the best interests of 
both Egypt and Israel for us to do so. 
and I am convinced it is in the best in- 
terests of the United States. 

There has been a lot of talk about im- 
mense pressures. I have been asked by 
members of the press if immense pres- 
sures were exerted on me during the 
course of taking this position. I will say 
in all candor that I have received a great 
deal of information. No one on either 
side of the issue has tried to pressure me 
in any improper manner, including the 
President of the United States, who made 
it very clear to me during our visits that 
this was a national security issue, an 
issue that should be considered solely on 
its own merits, without regard to other 
political cuestions. 

I certainly agree with that assessment. 

I have made this decision based on 
one and only one thing—what I per- 
ceived was the Fest national security in- 
terests of the United States. There was 
no other basis for the decision. i 

The greatest pressure and struggle 
was with my own iudgment and with my 
own conscience. But. having made that 
struggle, I am absolutely sure in my own 
mind that I will be voting in accord with 
my own best judgment about what is 
right for the United States and about 
what is the right decision for the Sen- 
ate of the United States. 

I vield the floor. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, what is 
the business before the Senate? 

The PRESTDING OFFICER. The next 
order is for the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. HuppLeston) to be recognized. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 
Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, due to 
personal circumstances of which I have 
been made aware, I am going to ask the 
Senate to change the order for this 
morning. 


I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
maining time allocated to the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
RosERT C. Byrp) on special order be 
vitiated. I ask, as well, that the time 
allocated to the distinguished Senator 
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from Kentucky (Mr. HUDDLESTON) on 
special order be deferred until 10 o'clock. 

I ask unanimous consent that the time 
between now and 10 o'clock be dedicated 
to the transaction of routine morning 
business under the terms and conditions 
heretofore prescribed for today, and that 
the Senate resume consideration of H.R. 
4035, the Interior appropriations bill, at 
the conclusion of the Huddleston pres- 
entation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. It is 
so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Chair. 


THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION AND 
THE TREATYMAKING POWER 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I discussed the allegation of the 
Liberty Lobby's “White Paper on the 
Genocide Convention" that this treaty 
could supersede the Constitution. As I 
demonstrated, the historical record is 
conclusive that such allegations are non- 
sense: First, treaties can only be valid 
when consistent with the Constitution; 
second, treaties can never supersede 
the Constitution; and, third, in cases 
where there is an inconsistency or con- 
tradiction between a treaty and a law 
adopted by Congress at a later time, the 
act of Congress prevails and the treaty 
which it contradicts is null and void. 

Today, I would like to turn to another, 
perhaps more theoretical, aspect of 
treatymaking: That is, the contention 
that treaties are limited to matters 
which cannot be dealt with by the States. 
The argument has been cast many ways 
but it often runs like this: Genocide, in 
its most basic and brutal form, in murder 
on a large scale and the States are com- 
petent to adopt laws dealing with mur- 
der; therefore, crimes such as genocide 
go beyond the treaty power under the 
Constitution. Proponents of this view are 
fond of citing Thomas Jefferson’s famous 
four conditions for treatymaking from 
his “Manual of Parliamentary Proce- 
di as authority for this interpreta- 

on. 


Mr. President, far from being accepted 
constitutional practice, a limited inter- 
pretation of treaty powers is clearly op- 
posite to the historical record. I intend 
to show that: First, this limited view of 
treaty powers was never fully accepted 
by our Founding Fathers and Jefferson 
recognized that; second, the Supreme 
Court has decisively rejected a limited 
interpretation of proper subjects for 
treaties; and, third, contemporary prac- 
tice has supported the Court's inter- 
pretation. 

THE MISSING WORDS OF JEFFERSON 


Mr. President, it is quite clear that 
Thomas Jefferson favored a very limited 
interpretation of treaty powers but in 
citing selectively from his "Manual of 
Parliamentary Procedure," proponents 
of his view overlook two key points: Jef- 
ferson recognized that his interpretation 
was not in & clear majority among the 
Founding Fathers and, second, that a 
comparison between the Articles of Con- 
federation and the Constitution make it 
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clear that the omission of specific re- 
strictions in the Constitution on treaty 
powers is of particular significance. 

The initial lines of Jefferson's listing 
of conditions for treaty-making are im- 
portant: 

By the Constitution of the United States, 
this department of legislation 1s confined to 
two branches only of the ordinary legisle- 
ture—the President originating and the Sen- 
ate having a negative. To what subjects this 
power extends has not been defined in detail 
by the Constitution nor are we entirely 
agreed among ourselves. .. . 


That final line, seldom quoted, is im- 
portant on two counts. 

First, Jefferson explicitly recognized 
that his view was not universally held by 
the other Founding Fathers. 

Second, the fact that the Constitution 
did not spell out in detail any limita- 
tions on treaty power is important when 
contrasted with the restraints imposed 
upon treatymaking powers by the Arti- 
cles of Confederation, the predecessor to 
our Constitution. That document pro- 
hibited treaties which would restrain 
State legislatures from: 

Imposing such posts and duties on foreign- 
ors as their own people are subject to, or from 
prohibiting the exportation or importation of 
any species or commodities whatsoever. 


In this light, the omission of specific 
prohibitions on subjects for treatymak- 
ing takes on additional significance. 

THE SUPREME COURT'S INTERPRETATION 


The Supreme Court’s record also 
clearly reinforces this broad interpreta- 
tion of the proper subjects for treaties. 

From the beginning of the Republic, 
the Court had tended to uphold treaty 
makers in any challenge regarding the 
propriety of subject matter. While most 
of these decisions did not specifically 
address the question of subject matter, 
Justices often outlined their views in 
dicta. One of the cases to which I re- 
ferred yesterday, contained just that 
type of pronouncement. Mr. Justice 
Field in Geofrey against Riggs (1890) 
noted regarding treaty powers that: 

It would not be contended that it ex- 
tends so far as to authorize what the Con- 
stitution forbids, or a change in the char- 
acter of the government, or in that of one 
of the States, or a cession of the portion 
of the latter, without its consent ... 

But with these exceptions, it 1s not per- 
ceived that there is any limit to the ques- 
tions which can be adjusted. 


The second case that I want to cite is 
perhaps the most celebrated and ana- 
lyzed constitutional law case, Missouri 
against Holland. 

In this case, decided in 1920, the Court 
was reviewing a challange to the validity 
of a congressional statute implementing 
a Migratory Bird Treaty between the 
United States and Canada. It was the 
contention of the State of Missouri that 
this statute went beyond the authority 
of the Federal Gcvernment and that it 
could not have been adopted except pur- 
suant to a treaty. 

The decision, rendered by Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, had an enormous impact. 
It conclusively dismissed the claim of 
Missouri—and, by extension, the Jeffer- 
sonian view—that the treaty power was 
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limited by any form of unstated exten- 
sion (or as Holmes phrased it “invisible 
radiation”) from the 10th amendment. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’ opinion has 
remained the controlling interpretation 
of treaty power since that time. 
THE CONTEMPORARY PERIOD 


Interestingly, one who did question 
this decision, Senator Bricker, provided 
backhanded support for Holmes’ view. In 
an unsuccessful effort between 1952 and 
1957 to “overrule” the Missouri case, Sen- 
ator Bricker led a fight for a constitu- 
tional amendment. The very fact that 
Bricker pursued a constitutional amend- 
ment strategy suggests an awareness of 
the lack of constitutional restraints upon 
treaty powers. The Missouri case, then, 
was not a case of misinterpretation by 
the Court to be reversed at a later date 
but rather a correct interpretation, with 
which he disagreed, and sought to rem- 
edy constitutionally. Otherwise, as Prof. 
Louis Henkin notes, his struggle would 
have been “largely unnecessary, legally 
as well as politically.” 

The contemporary record provides 
more straightforward endorsement of 
this view. The Senate has given its ad- 
vice and consent to a series of treaties, 
running the gamut from political rights 
of women to protection of whales, safe- 
guards against hijacking and political 
terrorism to protection of the seas 
against oil spills. 

While some of these treaties have been 
challenged on political grounds, the au- 
thority of the United States to enter into 
these agreements has been virtually un- 
questioned—further proof that the broad 
scope of treaty powers is unquestioned 


today. 
IN CONCLUSION 

Mr. President, it is clear that the 
treaty powers of the Constitution have 
been fully recognized, and exercised, as 
unfettered since the definitive Missouri 
case. 

The only overarching limitations, and 
I discussed them yesterday, are the re- 
quirements that treaties be consistent 
with the Constitution and that they may 
never supersede the Constitution or im- 
pinge upon constitutional freedoms. 

Yet, in our exercise of that unfettered 
power, Mr. President, we have failed to 
give our advice and consent to the one 
treaty which embodies the highest of 
American ideals, the right to live. 

Mr. President, there is no constitu- 
tional impediment to ratification of this 
treaty. It is perfectly consistent with 
our Constitution and deserves our fullest 
support. I urge my colleagues to join me 
in seeking prompt ratification. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Srmpson). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
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CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morning 
business is concluded. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR 
HUDDLESTON 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. HUDDLESTON). 

——————Ó—— 


AWACS 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, 
tomorrow the Senate will vote on one of 
the most difficult foreign policy issues 
to confront us in many years. The ram- 
ifications of our decision could have far- 
reaching effects on the peace and stabil- 
ity of the Middle East and therefore on 
the security of the United States, of 
Israel, and of the free world. 

The question is whether to approve 
the President's proposal to sell a pack- 
age of air defense enhancement weapons 
and equipment to Saudi Arabia. 

For the past several weeks, I have de- 
voted many hours to the study and con- 
sideration of all aspects of the proposed 
sale. I have talked to many on both sides. 
I have talked with the President, mili- 
tary officials, State Department person- 
nel and representatives of our intelli- 
gence agencies. I have consulted with 
many of my colleagues in the Senate and 
with groups and organizations dedicated 
to the security of Israel and to peace in 
the Middle East. 

I have read everything I could find 
relating to the proposition and to its 
potential effects. I have considered the 
points of view of all who wrote to me or 
contacted me in any way. 

I have sought answers to every ques- 
tion raised and fully explored every 
argument, for or against presented from 
any quarter. 

I purposely and consciously avoided 
making a decision until I had completed 
this exhaustive process. 

Two considerations I steadfastly re- 
fused to allow to enter my deliberations: 
The possible political repercussions to 
me personally and whether I would be 
on the prevailing side when the vote was 
taken. 

: have decided to vote in favor of the 
sale. 

I am convinced that the proposal is in 
the best interest of the United States, To 
meet that test, it was necessary for me to 
determine on the basis of all factors 
involved: 

That Saudi Arabia had a legitimate 
need for increased defensive capability 
and the sale would contribute to meeting 
that need; 

That the introduction of the airplanes, 
equipment and weapons would not con- 
stitute an increased threat to the secu- 
rity of Israel but had the real potential 
of enhancing that security; 

That the sale would be consistent with 
and supportive of U.S. efforts to pro- 
vide a creditable defense force in the 
area to protect the legitimate interests 
of our country, of our friends in the 
area, and of our Western allies; 
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That the risk of compromising valu- 
able advanced technology was minimal; 

That the United States would main- 
tain sufficient continuing involvement to 
prevent a breach of the agreement or 
improper use of the systems to the detri- 
ment of our friends in the area; and 

That the transaction would improve 
the chances for peace and stability in the 
Persian Gulf area. 

Taking these requirements separately, 
here are some of the points that per- 
suaded me. 

Saudi Arabia’s defense needs are real 
and have been greatly increased by such 
recent events as the fall of the Shah of 
Iran, the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, 
the Iran-Iraq war and the increased So- 
viet and Cuban involvement in Lybia, 
Ethiopia, Syria, and South Yemen. 

With a large area and small popula- 
tion and armed forces, Saudi Arabia is 
ill-prepared to defend its widely dis- 
persed oil-related targets. 

Early warning and the ability to react 
to an impending strike are the essence 
of protective forces. AWACS and the ad- 
ditional ground radar will provide that 
early warning and direct the defensive 
attack. 

The Sidewinder missile will enable the 
defenders to attack head on to stop the 
intruders before they reach the target 
area. 

The conformal fuel tanks and aerial 
refueling tankers will enable the Saudi 
Royal Air Force to remain over the target 
longer and will permit the basing of 
planes at fields farther away from the 
targets for additional security. 


The Iran-Iraq war and the recent 
strike against Kuwait have demonstrated 
that oil producing, refining, and trans- 
porting facilities are likely targets . 


Clearly a threat to Saudi Arabia exists, 
and clearly the sales package would help 
the Saudis meet that threat. 

Still, if the proposed sale presented a 
threat to Israel or required extensive 
countermeasures on the part of Israel it 
would be counterproductive to the inter- 
est of the United States and violate our 
commitment to the security of our 
strongest ally in the region. 

AWACS were designed for defensive 
purposes and have only limited offensive 
utility. To use it in concert with forces 
of other countries requires extensive 
joint training and compatible equipment 
in the participating countries—both pro- 
hibited by the agreement and with the 
United States continuing involvement 
in maintenance and monitoring, highly 
unlikely. 

If the sale is approved it would not 
materially affect the balance of power 
between Israel and its potential enemies 
in the area. Military experts believe 
Israel would still prevail over any other 
country or combination of countries 
which pose a threat. Israel's margin of 
superiority over its Arab neighbors has 
increased since the war of 1973. 

If the sale is rejected, it is possible— 
even likely—that Saudi Arabia will turn 
elsewhere to obtain similar equipment 
without the restrictions we would impose. 
It is probable, too, that the United States 
would lose what leverage it has to ad- 
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vance the cause of peace between Israel 
and Saudi Arabia. 

It should be remembered that in the 
last Israeli-Arab war Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia were among Israel's enemies. Now 
Egypt has signed a peace treaty. Im- 
proved relations between the United 
States and Saudi Arabia will certainly 
increase the likelihood that they, too, 
will take a more conciliatory and peace- 
ful attitude. 

That they have not fully supported the 
peace project to date is a matter of legit- 
imate concern. On the other hand, they 
have not precipitated a confrontation 
and they have been cooperative and help- 
ful in a number of ways. 

A wise man said once: 

If one makes a friend of an adversary, has 
he not conquered an enemy? 


It cannot be questioned that the United 
States has a direct security interest in 
the continued flow of oil from Saudi 
Arabia. It has been said that Saudi oil 
is not an economic luxury, it is a stra- 
tegic necessity. 

This was acknowledged by President 
Carter before a joint session of Congress 
in January of 1980 when he said that 
any attack on the oil production of the 
Persian Gulf would be considered an at- 
tack on the security of the United States 
and would be resisted by any means 
possible. 

At the time, we had no means to pro- 
ject an effective force in the area. We 
are only marginally better prepared to- 
day. We have increased our naval pres- 
ence in the area, we have begun extensive 
expansion of our facilities at Diego 
Garcia—still a long way from the Persian 
Gulf. We have secured access rights to 
certain bases in the general area and we 
have begun the development of a rapid 
deployment force. 

Having à compatible warning and 
communications system provided by the 
AWACS in Saudi Arabia would be con- 
sistent with and supportive of those ef- 
forts. The continuous information we 
would receive from the Saudi AWACS 
under the sales agreement could be cru- 
cial to our ability to properly respond to 
a hostile challenge. 

Of course, the development of the 
Saudi capability to defend its own oil 
fields is a major contribution to our 
strategic goals in the region. 

The deployment of advanced technol- 
ogy weapons always raised the concern 
that the technology will fall into hostile 
hands and be compromised. But no per- 
suasive evidence has been presented 
that that danger would be more than 
minimally increased by the proposed 
sale. 

Five critical elements of the AWACS 
will not be included. The technology is 
already several years old and will un- 
doubtedly be advanced considerably by 
the time of delivery in 1985. 

Software and programing techniques 
will not be on the planes. Operation re- 
strictions in the agreement further min- 
imize the likelihood of compromise. 

In the case of the AIM-9L missiles, 
they are already deployed in eight other 
countries including Israel. All of those 
countries except Israel have diplomatic 
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relations with the Soviet Union which 
means a sizable contingent of Soviet 
agents operate within their borders. 
Saudi Arabia has no diplomatic relations 
with the Soviets. 

Furthermore, the missile is produced 
in West Germany. Opportunities for So- 
viet discovery abound with or without 
the sale to Saudi Arabia. Also, our intel- 
ligence officials tell me that the Saudis 
have been exceptionally effective in pro- 
tecting important information. 

Of course, our highest technology has 
been compromised most often right here 
at home as recent espionage cases attest. 

There can never be a guarantee, but 
after all, why do we develop sophisti- 
cated defense systems, if not to promote 
peace and security? 

In my judgment, what little additional 
risk of compromise may be occasioned by 
the sale would be worth it. 

Without joint operation in the air, is 
there enough U.S. involvement with 
Saudis to assure enforcement of the 
agreement? Ground maintenance will 
continue for the life of the AWACS. We 
supply the spare parts. We conduct the 
training of crews in the air and on the 
ground until at least 1990. We receive 
the information picked up by the 
AWACS continuously. We monitor the 
operation. It does not take much imag- 
ination to see that we would have the 
ability to halt their operations in a short 
period of time. 

The President has indicated that if 
actions during the 4-year period between 
approval and delivery warrant, the sale 
could be canceled. 

Mr. President, my final point is that 
the prospects for peace and stability in 
the Mideast will be enhanced by the 


sale. 

With the difficulties in Iran and the 
uncertain conditions in Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia is the key to stability and peace 
in the region as fragile as it may be. 

While concern is expressed about the 
durability of the present regime the fact 
is that it has ruled for 50 years. It has 
been sensitive to the needs and desires 
of its people. That is not to say that 
there may not be internal difficulties, 
but they will be better to cope with those 
problems if they have confidence that 
they can deal with external threats to 
their security. The proposed sale will 
help give them that confidence and it 
will assure them that the United States 
is serious about being a dependable and 
helpful ally. 

Mr. President, I believe the proposed 
sale serves our interest, the interest of 
our friends, the Israelis, and the free 
world. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The Senator from 
Kentucky will yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I regret the decision 
of the Senator from Kentucky but I re- 
spect it as I respect the Senator from 
Kentucky. I know the deep thought he 
has put into this matter, the many con- 
versations he has had with many people 
whom he has sought out or who have 
sought him out to weigh the pros and 
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the cons, and I think the Senator from 
Kentucky has stated the argument in 
favor of the sale to Saudi Arabia as well 
as anyone could state it. 

I happen to think that the arguments 
on the other side are more compelling, 
but I think the Senator has made a good 
contribution to this debate. 

The fact that the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, along with the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Boren) have today taken the 
positions in support of the sale they 
have taken underscores the fact that 
this is not a partisan issue, despite the 
efforts of some to turn it into one. There 
are Senators on both sides of the aisle, 
on both sides of the question. 

Someone asked me just before I came 
on the Senate floor what I thought about 
the defections of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky and the Senator from Oklahoma 
and, of course, they are not defections. 

The fact that they are Democrats com- 
ing out on the same side on which they 
have come out is not a defection be- 
cause there was not a party position, and 
the positions taken by both Senators are 
no surprise to anyone who has been try- 
ing to analyze who will come down 
where on this issue. The position taken 
by the Senator from Kentucky and the 
position taken by the Senator from Okla- 
homa were anticipated by leaders of the 
effort on both sides, and do not change 
the relative balance of the strength on 
each side as of this moment. 

Again I want to express my respect 
and friendship for the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. I know on the next issue or almost 
the next one we will be together and 
working on the same side and for the 
same purposes. Our purpose is actually 
the same in this matter, the national in- 
terest of the United States and stability 
and peace in the Middle East. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I yield. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

The Senator from Kentucky and I 
have been not only colleagues but friends 
now for many years, and I have watched 
him over those years as he has ap- 
proached many difficult issues and rea- 
soned his way through with the skill 
that has become characteristic of DEE 
HUDDLESTON. 

I cannot recall, however, Mr. Presi- 
dent, when I have seen an issue that has 
required so many Senators to spend so 
much effort in trying to weigh and 
balance the equities and reach a final 
judgment. It has been one of those kinds 
of issues. 


The Senator from Kentucky, it seems 
to me, once again never panicked, he 
never was excited, he approached the 
matter methodically and carefully and 
he rationalized the issues presented. He 
postponed his judgment until he him- 
self was content with the result, and I 
believe in doing so he has exhibited the 
best qualities of Senate deliberation on 
important issues. 

It is my purpose to say to him that 
I am pleased with the decision of the 
Senator from Kentucky. I believe he is 
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absolutely correct, and I believe his view 
will prevail, and I thank him for his 
support. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I thank the 
Senator from Tennessee as well as the 
Senator from California. 

Let me reaffirm what they both in- 
dicated, that there has been no political 
consideration in making this decision. 
There has been no pressure. I have not 
felt I was under pressure, although many 
people on both sides did seek an audience 
with me, and most of them were granted. 

I certainly was not offered anything 
nor did I ask anything of anybody that 
might influence this particular decision. 

It is difficult because as I look around 
at those who are either for or against 
and who have declared such, both those 
individuals in this body and others, I 
find people for whom I have great ad- 
miration and respect, people whose 
opinion I value very much, on both sides. 
I am convinced from the beginning, of 
course, like most other issues that all 
the wisdom, all the dedication, all the 
patriotism are certainly not on one side 
of this particular issue. 

So it all boils down to a very lonely 
decision that each of us in the Senate 
has to arrive at, and that is there is no- 
body to make it for us. We make the 
decision ourselves, and we make it on the 
basis of what we believe to be in the best 
interests of our country and in the dis- 
charge of our responsibility in that 
manner. 

I have many friends who will be sorely 
disappointed in this particular decision, 
many who will appreciate the problem. 
But that is not a consideration. 

While we take into account the points 
made by our friends on both sides, con- 
sider very carefully their arguments, in 
the final analysis it is our responsibility 
to act in accordance with our belief in 
what is in the best interests of the coun- 
try. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Kentucky has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be allowed to 
proceed for 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I simply want to add 
my congratulations to that of the others 
in congratulating the Senator from Ken- 
tucky and the Senator from Oklahoma 
for making what is a very tough decision. 


The Senator from Kentucky has said 
that he did not allow political consider- 
ations to enter into his judgment, I know 
that is true, because had he allowed those 
judgments to enter, I am sure he would 
have voted against the sale, because 
there are very few Saudi Arabians in 
Kentucky—or indeed Arabs at all. But in 
the final analysis, Mr. President, the 
Senator from Kentucky and the Senator 
from Oklahoma have announced for this 
sale because it is decidedly, and in my 
view clearly, in the national interest. 

If we could turn back that clock to 
the time when we were originally con- 
sidering whether or not we should offer 
the AWACS or the enhancement pack- 
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age on the F-15's to the Saudis, then, in- 

deed, it would have been a very close de- 
cision and I may have counseled the 
President not to do it. 

But, having gone this far, having the 
prestige not of Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent, but the prestige of the President of 
the United States on the line and of the 
United States as a reliable ally in the 
world on the line, I believe the decision is 
clear. 

I congratulate my colleagues. 

Mr. McCLURE. Will the Senator 
yleld? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Yes. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I wish 
to second the comments just made by the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana. 
It is an extraordinarily difficult decision 
for a great many people, not the least of 
whom is the Senator from Idaho. Al- 
though I analyzed the issues and made 
up my mind very early, it does not mean 
it was necessarily an easier decision. 

I congratulate those who have made 
the decision, I think, on the right side of 
that difficult issue. I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 min- 
utes on the matter of the AWACS sale. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD, Mr. President, 
I yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from the time under my con- 
trol. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AWACS 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I had 
a wonderful experience as the speaker at 
the annual meeting of the Anti-Defama- 
tion League in San Francisco last week. 

Given the current AWACS debate, I 
considered the atmosphere at that meet- 
ing to be very positive. It made me feel 
very good about America to participate in 
such a rational discussion with an audi- 
ence of 500 to 600. 

I wish to commend them for their 
thoughtfulness and the polite way in 
which I was received. I think that this 
experience illustrates how great our 
country is. It also reemphasized for me 
the importance of the basic right of all 
Americans to express their views on 
domestic and foreign policy issues with- 
out injecting irrelevant considerations of 
ethnic or religious backgrounds. We 
must remember that people of all religi- 
ous faiths and political persuasions have 
a right to lobby and to express their 
opinions. That is the American way. 


Mr. Maxwell Greenberg, the national 
chairman of the Anti-Defamation 
League, emphasized that one could be 
for the AWACS sale and not be against 
Israel. My own remarks addressed the 
importance of active political expression 
for all Americans while avoiding ethnic 
and religious prejudice in politics. I am 
indebted to Prof. H. A. Overstreet, whose 
article, “The Gentle People of Preju- 
dice"—the Saturday Review of Litera- 
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ture, January 21, 1950— provided me with 
some useful insight into the problems of 
prejudice. I recommend his article to all 
concerned with the problem. 

Many American Jewish groups deserve 
to be praised for their effective and care- 
ful participation in the AWACS debate. 
Although their numbers are relatively 
few, they have provided a valuable pub- 
lic service by sharpening and focusing 
the debate on all possible ramifications 
of the proposed sale. They have amply 
demonstrated their deep concern for U.S. 
strategic interests and a furtherance of 
Middle East peace prospects with an 
outpouring of basic facts and complex 
useful analyses of the Middle East sit- 
uation. Few other groups have given so 
much time, energy, and other resources 
to the important task of informing the 
public and elected officials. This is de- 
mocracy and representative government 
in action, and I congratulate these 
groups for contributing so tirelessly to 
the democratic process. They have helped 
to make our system work better. 

put I was really assured in my 
faith in America during my visit to the 
Anti-Defamation League meeting, and I 
wish to commend them again for the fine 
and polite fashion in which I was 
received. A 

After the meeting, I had a long session 
with their national leadership, which 
was equally informative and worthwhile. 
It was one of the greatest experiences I 
have had during my time in the U.S. 
Senate. 

Mr. President, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS—1982 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the pending business. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 4035) making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1982, and for other purposes. 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, 
would I be correct in saying that the 
amendment first in order is that to be 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia (Mr. ROBERT C. 
BYRD) ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

The Senator from West Virginia is 
recognized. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 533 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I send an amendment to the desk 
and ask that it be stated by the clerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
RoBERT C. BYRD) proposes an unprinted 
amendment numbered 533: 

Insert on page 14, line 2, after “1983” 
": Provided, That of the amount included 
in this head, not to exceed $1,500,000 shall 
be used to reimburse fiscal year 1981 costs of 
those nine states which did not receive their 
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full survey and planning grants in that 
year". 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the amendment that I am offering would 
correct an error that occurred during the 
passage of the supplemental appropri- 
ations, rescissions, and deferral bill, Pub- 
lic Law 97-12, this summer. 

During consideration of that bill an 
amount of $2.4 million was set aside for 
seven States—Alaska, Hawaii, Oregon, 
Tennessee, Virginia, Washington, West 
Virginia, and, in addition, Puerto Rico 
and the District of Columbia. So it would 
be nine political jurisdictions which had 
not yet received their fiscal year 1981 
survey and planning grants from the his- 
toric preservation fund. The remaining 
funds in that account, other than this 
$2.4 million, were rescinded. 

So it is now apparent that the infor- 
mation provided by the Department of 
the Interior was in error. This rescission 
actually took more funds than were un- 
expended. So this creates a situation of 
importance to the nine political entities 
which have already incurred certain costs 
during fiscal year 1981 with the assur- 
ance that these costs would be reim- 
bursed by the Federal Government. 

Let me add that, in incurring these 
costs, the States were acting on behalf 
of the Federal Government. 

My amendment is designed to correct 
this deficiency and to permit the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to reimburse a por- 
tion of the expenses incurred by these 
States. It is my intent that the Secre- 
tary provide $1.5 million of this 1982 
appropriation to the nine jurisdictions 
in the same ratio as the planning and 
survey grants were originally earmarked, 
and that these States and territories may 
apply 1981 costs to match these grants. 
I am informed that the State historic 
preservation officers unanimously en- 
dorsed this position at the September 12, 
1981, board meeting. 


This amendment will still leave $25 
million to cover 1982 costs of all States 
and other entities including the national 
trust; so, I urge the adoption of this 
amendment in the interest of fairness. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator from West Virginia has 
pointed to a problem that did arise and 
has occurred, and which does need to be 
rectified. 


One of the dilemmas that we always 
face is: How did you build accountability 
into a system into which errors inevitably 
creep? There was an error made in this 
case. The error, however, was not that of 
the States. The States ought not to be 
the ones who suffer from the fact that an 
error was made. It was bad administra- 
tion. There was inadequate monitoring 
of the progress of these grants. That 
responsibility lies with the Federal 
agency and should not be transferred as 
a burden to the affected States. 


I think the Senator is correct in 
offering this amendment. I support the 
amendment. I take this time only to indi- 
cate that there is some unhappiness, at 
least on the part of the Senator from 
Idaho, with respect to the administration 
of the program which permitted this 
error to be made in the first place. But 
having been made, we ought to rectify it. 
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I have no objection to the amendment. 
I commend the Senator for having offered 
it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, we 
also support the amendment. The Sena- 
tor from Idaho has correctly stated the 
basis of it. We enthusiastically support it. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I thank both of the distinguished man- 
agers for their support, and I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time con- 
sumed in the quorum call immediately 
preceding the discussion of this amend- 
ment be charged to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLURE. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senators SASSER 
&nd RANDOLPH be added as cosponsors to 
the Byrd amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Without objection, the amendment is 
agreed to. 

The amendment (UP No. 533) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCLURE. A parliamentary in- 
quiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. McCLURE. Under the previous 
order, what is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The nezt 
amendment is to be offered by the Sena- 
tor from Vermont (Mr. LEAHY). 

The Senator from Vermont is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, what is the 
parliamentary situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator is recog- 
nized for the purpose of presenting his 
amendment. Time for the quorum has 
been counted equally against each side. 

Mr. LEAHY. How much time is re- 
maining per side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
remaining is 30 minutes. There are 15 
minutes now remaining on each side on 
the amendment. 

Mr. LEAHY. I thank the Chair. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 534 
(Purpose: To increase funding of the Office 
of Special Counsel of the Economic Regu- 
latory Administration) 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment on behalf of my- 
self, Mr. METZENBAUM, Mr. BUMPERS, Mr. 
HanT, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. LEVIN, Mr. WiL- 
LIAMS, and Mr. PELL and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 


The Senator from Vermont (Mr. LEAHY) 
for himself, Mr. METZENBAUM, Mr. BUMPERS, 
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Mr. Hart, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. Levin, Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS, and Mr. PELL proposes an unprinted 
amendment numbered 534: 

On page 42, line 16, before the period add 
the following “: and, provided further, That 
of the funds deferred under this head in the 
Supplemental Appropriations and Rescission 
Act, 1981 (Public Law 97-12), $24,000,000 
shall be available only for use by the Office 
of Special Counsel and the Office of Special 
Counsel shall use such funds to pursue al- 
leged violations by major refiners of De- 
partment of Energy regulations pursuant to 
the Emergency Petroleum Allocation Act of 
1973 (Public Law 93-159) and not more than 
$3,400,090 deferred under the Supplemental 
Appropriations and Rescission Act, 1981 shall 
be available for program administration”. 


Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, this is an 
amendment to the Department of the 
Interior and related agencies appropria- 
tions bill which will raise the level of 
funding for the Department of Energy, 
Office of Special Counsel, to $24 million. 

This amendment does not increase 
either budget authority or budget out- 
lays for fiscal year 1982. It transfers 
$12.9 million from an account that had 
been set up to cover costs associated with 
a reduction in force for OSC operations. 
This transfer will still leave $3.3 million 
in the RIF account. More importantly, 
it will raise funding for OSC to $24 mil- 
lion, a level which insures that more 
than $8.6 billion in oil company pricing 
violations can be pursued. 

Mr. President, the OSC audits, investi- 
gates, and prosecutes the 35 largest 
domestic oil refiners in this country for 
alleged petroleum product pricing vio- 
lations that occurred during the period 
that the Emergency Petroleum Alloca- 
tion Act was in effect. OSC is one of two 
offices in the DOE compliance program. 
The other, the Office of Enforcement, 
which deals with smaller, independent 
refiners, is not affected by my amend- 
ment. 

OSC was established in 1977 after a 
report authored by Stanley Sporkin and 
others showed that the major oil refiners 
were not being adequately investigated 
for possible pricing violations. 

Since that time, OSC has identified 
more than $12.8 billion in alleged pricing 
violations. Last year alone, OSC was 
able to settle more than $2 billion of 
these cases. Of this amount, more than 
$153 million was rebated directly to 
consumers overcharged, $47 million was 
returned to the U.S. Treasury, and some 
$14.5 million in price rollbacks were ob- 
tained. 

Thus, with a budget of $37 million, 
OSC operations returned more than $210 
million to taxpayers—and they are just 
getting into the major cases. This repre- 
sents a return of $5.70 for every Federal 
dollar spent. 

Mr. President, this administration had 
originally proposed an 84-percent cut in 
OSC funding for fiscal year 1982. OSC 
operations would have obviously been 
seriously impaired. They would have 
been unable to pursue most of the $8.6 
billion in alleged pricing violations. 

It would have made a genuflection— 
a tiny genuflection—toward a balanced 
budget by making a tiny, tiny cut. But 
we not only would have been unable to 
pursue $8.6 billion in claimed pricing 
violations. I think we would have granted 
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de facto amnesty to the 35 largest oil 
refiners under the guise of budgetary 
restraint. 

In fact, in a February 6 memorandum, 
then Acting Economic Regulatory Ad- 
ministration Head, Barton House, wrote 
that this cutback would, “* * * cause 
so much confusion and chaos that a 
substantial portion * * *” of the re- 
maining cases would not be resolved. 

Mr. President, it is somewhat encour- 
aging to note that the administration 
has changed their position on OSC. The 
President, in his September budget revi- 
sion, requested $11.5 million for OSC 
in fiscal year 1982, up from $6.5 million 
he had originally proposed. However, 
OSC funding would still be cut some 
70 percent. 

As Senators may remember, I found 
the funding levels in the continuing reso- 
lution prejudged my amendment. At 
that time, I was shown a letter by Sena- 
tor McC.Lure written by Energy Secre- 
tary Edwards to the distinguished chair- 
man of the Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee on the Department of the Interior 
and Related Agencies. In that letter, 
Secretary Edwards states that the ad- 
ministration is committed to—aggres- 
sively pursuing this program to an or- 
derly completion in a manner which will 
insure that no general amnesty for vio- 
lators of regulations under the Emer- 
gency Petroleum Allocation Act. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this letter be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF ENERGY, 
Washington, D.C., September 24, 1981. 

Hon. JAMES A. McCLURE, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Interior and 
Related Agencies, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MCCLURE: I understand con- 
cerns have been expressed concerning the 
Administration's policies regarding execution 
of the Department of Energy's Compliance 
Program. 

Let me assure you of my strong commit- 
ment to aggressively pursuing this program 
to an orderly completion in a manner which 
will assure no general amnesty for violators 
of regulations under the Emergency Petro- 
leum Allocation Act. To this end the Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget re- 
cently provided 250 additional positions to 
the Department, and we have determined to 
allocate these positions to enhance the Com- 
pliance Program, This addition would bring 
the budgeted manpower level for the com- 
pliance activity to a total of 479 for FY 1982. 
In addition, I am committed to allocate addi- 
tional resources as may be necessary from 
within the Department to meet our program 
objectives. 

As & result of the actions described above, 
I do not anticipate the need for a general re- 
duction in force in the Compliance Program 
within the next six months and possibly at 
any time during FY 1982 due to resource 
constraints. Of course, some localized reduc- 
tions could be necessitated by organizational 
or workload adjustments. 

I intend to closely monitor developments 
in this program during the coming months 
to assure that it is adequately staffed to meet 
these commitments. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES B. EDWARDS. 


Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, in a Sep- 
tember 22 letter from Office of Man- 
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agement and Budget Director David 
Stockman to Energy Secretary Edwards, 
Mr. Stockman states that he, "* * * is 
persuaded that it is not possible to phase 
out the program as rapidly as was as- 
sumed when the President's budget was 
developed last March." Mr. Stockman 
goes on to approve additional positions 
for the program and recommends that 
any additional resources necessary may 
be found within the Department. 

I ask unanimous consent that thís let- 
ter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., September 22, 1981. 
Hon. JAMES B. EDWARDS, 
Secretary of Energy, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jim: Thanks for discussing with us 
your special concerns about sufficient re- 
sources for the petroleum compliance pro- 
gram. 

I am pursuaded that it is not possible to 
phase out the program as rapidly as was 
assumed when the President's budget was 
developed last March. Therefore, staffing and 
commensurate funding relief is provided as 
specified below. 

An additional 200 staff-years for com- 
pliance in 1982, a total of 429 instead of the 
229 previously allowed, is hereby approved. 
This represents an 87 percent increase, 
which may be augmented even further by re- 
allocating positions within the Department. 
The necessary employment ceiling adjust- 
ment is shown in the enclosure. 

Budget resources will also be provided to 
pay for the additional personnel. The com- 
pliance budget of less than $12 million will 
be increased to over $20 million in 1982. The 
total amount 1s available from funds already 
deferred from 1981 to 1982. 

Please appreciate the exceptional nature 
of this action to increase resources for the 
compliance program in the face of the dra- 
matic and stringent reductions which must 
be made elsewhere in the Department and 
throughout the entire Government. In view 
of this overall relief in the Department's 
employment ceiling and management lati- 
tude to transfer positions within the ceiling, 
the compliance program should experience 
no further difficulties in responsibly phas- 
ing out the petroleum regulatory program. 

Sincerely, 
Davin A. STOCKMAN, 
Director. 
Employment ceiling adjustments—1982 
Full-time 
equivalent 
From: staf years 
DOE total employment 
DOE full-time permanent 
To: 
DOE total employment. : 
DOE full-time permanent 


Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, as I have 
said previously, I am somewhat encour- 
aged by these developments. However, I 
have learned that none of the additional 
positions that both Mr. Edwards and Mr. 
Stockman spoke of has been filled. Fur- 
ther, a reorganization of the program is 
underway that will compromise the 
resolution of these cases in the best in- 
terest of the consumer. 


The largest oil refineries in the coun- 
try, and billions of dollars in pricing vio- 
lations are involved. We have given the 
oil industry a $12 billion windfall exemp- 
tion in the just-passed tax bill. Having 
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given away that $12 billion, I do not 
think we should add another $8.6 billion. 

I have listened very carefully to the 
administration speak about the fact that 
they are strongly in favor of strict en- 
forcement of the law, that they are 
against any type of criminal conduct, 
and I applaud them for that. I have not 
found many administrations in favor of 
crime, but I am glad to hear them on 
record against it. I just want to give 
them the tools to carry forward, whether 
it involves major oil companies or mug- 
gers on the street. 

I believe we want to make sure that 
nobody is exempted from the law and 
nobody stands above the law. 

Mr. President, it should be noted that 
this program was established with the 
assumption that it would begin phasing 
down in fiscal year 1984 and close out 
completely in fiscal year 1985. 'The 
Gramm :-Latta II budget resolution origi- 
nally included $1.5 billion in revenue ex- 
pected from this program's operations 
for fiscal year 1982 at the same time the 
program was targeted for extinction. 
This must not be allowed to happen. 

Mr. President, the letter which we re- 
ceived during debate on the continuing 
resolution shows that the Secretary of 
Energy is on record as committed to an 
aggressive enforcement effort. My 
amendment, which does not add to 
budget authority or budget outlays for 
fiscal year 1982, will enable the Secretary 
to meet that commitment. It will raise 
the level of funding for OSC to the level 
approved by the conferees on the Omni- 
bus Reconciliation Act of 1981 and 
signed into law by the President 
August 13. 


Adoption of my amendment will in- 
sure that justice is done, that the law is 
pursued. Otherwise, we will be achiev- 
ing false economy at the expense of the 
American small businessman and con- 
sumer, and to the advantage of the 35 
largest oil refiners in this country. I urge 
my colleagues to join in support of my 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Specter). The Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I op- 
pose the amendment, and I want to in- 
dicate very briefly the reasons for my 
opposition. 

There is no question at all, at least of 
which I am aware, of the determination 
of the administration to make decisions 
concerning the allegations of over- 
charges or misapplication of regulation 
with respect to the accounts in question. 

As the Senator has pointed out, a con- 
siderable sum of money is available un- 
der the appropriation bill before us, pri- 
marily from funds that were deferred 
from the last fiscal year. The Adminis- 
trator of the Economic Regulatory Ad- 
ministration, in his confirmation hear- 
ings and again in his testimony before 
the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources, as well as before the Appro- 
priations subcommittee, indicated that 
he believes that the level of activity that 
can be financed by the funds available 
to them will be adequate to make the 
necessary decisions. He stressed this re- 
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peatedly in every forum in which he tes- 
tified—that they intend to make deci- 
sions; that the only reason they would 
need more money would be in the event 
of procrast nation or delay. 

He was questioned very closely by peo- 
ple on both sides of the issue, from both 
sides of the aisle, as to whether the avail- 
able funding would permit them to make 
the determinations that are necessary in 
advance of making the decisions that 
are necessary. He assured us in every 
instance, as did Secretary Edwards in 
his testimony, that, yes, indeed, it is their 
judgment that if these matters are pur- 
sued vigorously and pursued to conclu- 
NN there will be enough money avail- 
able. 

I suggest to the Senator that if, as a 
matter of fact, that does not prove to 
be the case, we will then be in a position 
to reopen the issue later, with respect 
to additional funding; but I believe it is 
premature for us to judge now that, as a 
matter of fact, the money appropriated 
will not be sufficient to do the investi- 
gations and pursue them to conclusion. 

I believe that the Senator from Ver- 
mont would share the enthusiasm that 
others have suggested that one of the 
major problems is that decisions have 
not been forthcoming. Everybody needs 
the decision and that there is no ad- 
vantage to the Federal Government in 
delaying the decision, nor is there an 
advantage to the parties involved in de- 
laying the decision. There should be in- 
jected into this process the idea that 
we have to come to a conclusion with 
respect to the allegations that have been 
made. 

It is on the basis of those assurances, 
both before the authorizing committee 
and the Appropriations subcommittee, 
by Secretary Edwards and by Admin- 
istrator Hansley, that we set this level 
of funding. 

I assure the Senator from Vermont 
and others who might be concerned that 
if at any time the evidence comes in 
indicating that the funding is not ade- 
quate, that they are not going to be able 
to do the job, then we will have to enter- 
tain a supplemental request, because 
there is no one who does not want this 
matter pursued through to conclusion. 

Mr. President, I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Louisiana such time as 
he may consume, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Specter). The Senator from Louisiana is 
recognized. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I feel 
somewhat ambivalent about this matter. 
On the one hand, I believe we clearly 
need the funds necessary to enforce the 
EPAA and to collect that which is owed 
to the Government. 

I am concerned, however, about some 
of the actions of the Department of En- 
ergy in this area in the past. Of course, 
one of their famous actions, in my judg- 
ment, was the turning over of what I 
thought was public money to a number 
of private philanthropic organizations. 

However, I also am concerned that 
the Department of Energy has come in 
and made enormous claims with the 
press as to how much is owed the Gov- 
ernment; and then, when all the smoke 
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is settled, they end up collecting very 
little. 

I am wondering if the Senator from 
Vermont can tell me about what the 
track record is recently. My concern is 
that that the Department of Energy En- 
forcement Division is engaging in some 
self-preservation funding, going back 
and reopening cases more than 5, 6, and 
7 years old—not reopening, but begin- 
ning audits that are 5, 6, and 7 years 
old—resulting in some harassment. Can 
the Senator tell me what the track rec- 
ord recently has been of the Department 
of Energy, whether we really can expect 
to collect money, or whether we simply 
will be putting good money after bad, 
opening up some cases that are at least 
a decade old? 

Mr. LEAHY. Last year, as I under- 
stand it, they settled more than $2 bil- 
lion of these cases. I believe they had 
something like $12 billion outstanding. 
As a result of last year’s settlements, 
$153 million was rebated to consumers 
who were overcharged, just under $50 
million was returned to the Treasury, 
and around $14.5 million in price roll- 
backs were obtained. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Last year they got 
$50 million for the Treasury? 

Mr. LEAHY. No, it was something 
under $50 million. It was $47 million. 
They rebated $153 million to consumers 
and settled cases worth a couple of bil- 
lion dollars. 

What I am concerned about is that 
the older these cases become, the harder 
it is for everybody to settle them—the 
Government or the oil companies. I 
think there is a certain feeling of fair- 
ness in settling these matters on both 
sides. Whether somebody is representing 
the Government or representing the oil 
companies, they want to get these cases 
settled and off the books. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. We all do. 

I believe it was 3 or 4 years ago, in 
the Energy Committee, that I proposed 
a statute of limitations. I recall that it 
was a 3-year statute to be put in. The 
Department of Energy said, “Oh, no, we 
don’t need that. We're going to bring 
all these cases to fruition. We're going to 
commence all the audits within the 
next'—I forget the period of time, but 
it was something like 12 months. 

That was 3 or 4 years ago, and here we 
are asking for more money to open up 
new audits that go back to 1974. I am 
wondering whether that is proper. 

Mr. LEAHY. I understand that the 
Office of Special Counsel has already 
identified more than $12 billion in what 
they consider pricing violations. 

I would hate to think that we first 
authorized positions within the budget 
but then suddenly cut back and did not 
allow the Office of Special Counsel to 
go after those $12 billion worth of cases. 

I see it almost as a kind of amnesty. 
What I am trying to do here is support 
the administration’s “get tough” at- 
titude. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I had 
been given time by the Senator from 
Idaho. So, if I may, I wish to yield back 
a time because I am using up all this 

e. 
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Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Tsoncas be 
added as a cosponsor of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LEAHY. I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LEAHY. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr, President, I 
ask that the Senator from Vermont yield 
7 minutes to me. 

Mr. LEAHY. I yield 7 minutes to the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
think this amendment might very prop- 
erly be called the commonsense and fair- 
play amendment or the law and order 
amendment. 

Our amendment would transfer ap- 
proximately $13 million presently sched- 
uled for severence pay for DOE employ- 
ees and administrative shutdown costs 
and transfer this money to the Office of 
Special Counsel, which audits and pros- 
ecutes overcharge pricing violations by 
the 15 largest oil companies. 

I understand the comments that have 
been made by the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho, as well as my good friend 
from Louisiana. 

Frankly speaking. what this amend- 
ment does is provide Department of 
Energy with the money to do its job. We 
are talking about massive amounts of 
overcharges, approximately $11 billion, 
that is sitting out there. The Depart- 
ment of Energy keeps saying, “Yes, we 
are not going to grant amnesty, we are 
going to get in there and we are going 
to do our job." But they cannot do their 
job without proper resources and the 
fact is that these overcharged price v'o- 
lations by the 15 largest oil companies 
require work. They require effort. They 
require time. 


This is à commonsense amendment, 
Mr. President, because it involves no 
additional budgetary outlays, In fact, 
this amendment is guaranteed to return 
to the Treasury hundreds of millions of 
dollars. Last year, for example, the Office 
of Special Counsel handed over more 
than $47 million to the Treasury from 
overcharge settlements, while operating 
on a budget of $37 million. And the re- 
turn on the Federal dollar would go up 
sharply this year, Mr. President, because 
the oil companies can no longer offer 
to reduce banked costs as part of any 
settlement agreement. In an era of de- 
control, there are no banked costs, and 
the oil companies will be forced to offer 
additional hard, cold cash. 


Last year, for example, the Office of 
Special Counsel, as has already been 
pointed out, returned $47 million to the 
Treasury and saved another $153 million 
for the consumers of this country, all on 
a budget of $37 million. The return on the 
Federal dollar would go up sharply this 
year because the oil companies can no 
longer offer to reduce bank costs as part 
of any settlement agreement. Since de- 
control they no longer have any bank 
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costs, and they will be forced to come 
up with hard, cold cash. 

The President says that he is willing 
to consider new forms of Federal revenue 
to hold down the ever-increasing budget 
deficit. On Sunday the majority leader 
stated on television that he was not 
averse to new revenue enhancement 
proposals. 

Mr. President, I want to point out that 
with this amendment, when it is passed 
and enacted giving the Department of 
Energy the personnel and the dollars 
with which to do its job, we will need 
that much less of the revenue enhance- 
ment proposals that are presently talked 
about because it will increase Federal 
revenues substantially. 

This amendment is also based on no- 
tions of fair play, Mr. President. The 
Office of Special Counsel has more than 
$8.6 billion in alleged pricing violations 
still pending in the courts and at the 
Office of Hearings and Appeals. An addi- 
tional $3 billion in potential overcharges 
have been identified by the Office of Spe- 
cial Counsel’s auditors, but have yet to 
be pursued. That brings the total to more 
than $11 billion. 

Eleven billion dollars in pricing over- 
charges. Billions and billions of dollars 
that are owed to oil jobbers, terminal 
operators, independent marketers, serv- 
ice station dealers. and consumers by the 
major oil companies. 

This administration claims it sup- 
ports law and order. This administration 
claims it is committed to a strong en- 
forcement program at DOE. Secretary 
Edwards has told the Congress no less 
than five times that there will be “no 
amnesty for the oil companies from any 
pricing violations.” But promises some- 
times ring hollow in the face of decisive 
actions. And every action this adminis- 
trat'on has taken regarding the Office 
of Special Counsel suggests that it is 
working to grant amnesty for the oil 
companies—blanket amnesty for $11 bil- 
lion in pricing violations. 

Just look at this administration’s rec- 
cord: On Februarv ?. ? weate after 
President Reagan took office, Barton R. 
House, the Acting Administrator of the 
Economic Regulatory Adminstration, 
sent a memo to the DOE Under Secre- 
tary recommending $44 million for DOE 
compliance programs, including the Of- 
fice of Special Counsel. The memo went 
on to state: “Any lesser resource level 
will signal DOE’s reluctance to follow- 
through on existing identified violations 
and will seriously weaken DOE's posi- 
tion in negotiating settlements * * * 
and over $13 billion in identified viola- 
tions would not be pursued.” 


What did the OMB then recommend 
in response to DOE’s million minimum 
figure? They recommended less than $6 
million, an 80-percent cut from the fiscal 
year 1981 level of $37 million. 

But as Secretary Edwards says, “We 
do not intend to give any amnesty to 
the major oil companies.” 

If you can do through the back door 
that which you are not doing through 
the front door, it amounts to the same 
thing either way, the American people 
again get the short end of the stick. 
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The administration, however, did not 
stop with this massive budget cut. OMB 
also directed ERA to reduce the staff of 
the Office of Special Counsel from a level 
of 582 to 125 by the end of the fiscal year. 
This order came even after ERA officials 
pointed out that at a level of $5.95 1nil- 
lion, the Office of Special Counsel could 
support a staff of more than 150. But 
that did not keep them from recom- 
mending 125. 

And, of course, the administration as- 
sured us that this massive staff reduction 
would not grant amnesty to the major oil 
companies. 

At this point, my colleagues might as- 
sume that the Office of Special Counsel 
would have been sufficiently disarmed 
and the major oil companies would have 
been satisfied. But the administration 
was still not finished. 

We also should take a look and see 
whether or not the oil companies would 
have been satisfied with this backing 
down, with this letting up, with this lack 
of enforcement. But, no, they were not, 
because on February 27 the Department 
of Energy announced in the Federal Reg- 
ister its intention to review a complex 
pricing regulation known as the V factor. 

The V factor is pretty simple. It is a 
regulation issued in 1974, amended in 
1976 and 1980, and it is essential for any 
overcharge actions to succeed in court, 

In essence, the regulation requires a 
refiner to allocate its refinery costs in 
direct proportion to its refined product 
mix. Otherwise, a refiner would be able 
to raise the price of its price-controlled 
products by transferring the refining 
costs associated with a decontrolled 
product such as home heating oil to a 
then-controlled product, such as gaso- 
line. 


Since DOE issued its notice to review 
the V factor, the major oil companies 
have begun refiling their costs for refined 
products from 1974 through January 
1981. According to the Office of Special 
Counsel, those refilings now total more 
than $27 billion in claimed increased 
costs for price-controlled products. It is 
clear that if DOE changes the V factor, 
all $11 billion in pricing overcharges will 
be eliminated by a slick accounting game. 


Eight months after issuing the notice 
to reconsider the V factor, DOE says it 
has not reached any decision about this 
critical pricing regulation. However, an 
article on Mr. Johnson appearing in the 
September issue of the District Lawyer 
states: 

Very soon, the department also will amend 
the controversial Carter administration “V 
factor" rule on the pricing of petroleum 
coke, a by-product of crude oil. 


If this article is correct, Mr. President, 
then the accounting game to free the 
major oil companies from the $11 billion 
is going to begin any day. But I can as- 
sure you that it will not happen without 
a fight in both Houses of the Congress. 


After watching the administration 
slash the Office of Special Counsel's 
budget, riff its staff and tamper with its 
most potent auditing weapon, some of us 
in Congress decided to put an end to this 
amnesty program. When the fiscal year 
1982 Department of Energy authoriza- 
tion bill was before the Energy Commit- 
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tee, the distinguished chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, Senator 
HATFIELD, and I succeeded in adding $26 
million in budget authority for the Office 
of Special Counsel. That increase was 
passed by both Houses. 

When the Interior appropriations bill 
began in the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee, on Interior and related agen- 
cies, the chairman, Representative SID- 
NEY YATES of Illinois, attacked the ad- 
ministration's plan to destroy the Office 
of Special Counsel. The Interior Sub- 
committee, the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and the House all voted to fund 
DOE's compliance activities, including 
the Office of Special Counsel, at the $44 
million level that ERA officials originally 
stated that they needed to carry out an 
effective enforcement program. 

But the major oil companies never say 
die. They have been back at work in the 
Senate trying to reverse the tide by push- 
ing for a low funding level. The $11.9 
million proposed in this bill is another 
attempt to gut the Office of Special 
Counsel. 

It wil not give them enough money 
to aggressively pursue the overcharges. 
It wil only give them enough money to 
riff their employees, make severence pay- 
ments, settle a few cases and close up 
shop. 

There have also been some disturbing 
events within the Department of Energy 
during the past month. The new ERA 
Administrator announced that he has 
ordered the Office of Special Counsel 
staff to fill out a new balance sheet to 
come up with “hard, cold bottom line 
numbers" for each of the Government's 
cases. 

Mr. Hanzlik thinks the Government's 
numbers are “too high." Mr. Hanzlik has 
also asked the attorneys to rate their 
cases in order of strength. 

These new changes were announced 
at an October 5 meeting at ERA. At that 
time, Mr. Hanzlik acknowledged that if 
this information fell in the hands of the 
major oil companies, it could weaken the 
Government's cases significantly. Mr. 
Hanzlik said this review would be under- 
taken quietly, without publicity. 


But 3 days later, Mr. Hanzlik laid out 
the entire plan in an interview in the 
Oil Daily, which is read by every oil ex- 
ecutive in the country. And as soon as 
the new computations are complete, 
every oil lawyer in town will be getting 
them through discovery. At that point, 
what used to be the Government's bot- 
tom figure will become the oil company’s 
top figure in any future settlements. 

Mr. President, the Office of Special 
Counsel remains under siege by the ad- 
ministration and by the major oil com- 
panies. There is big money at stake 
here—$11 billion in overcharges. This 
amendment, which involves no addi- 
tional budgetary outlays and is guaran- 
teed to bring in millions in needed Fed- 
eral revenues, is a test of whether the 
Senate wants to grant amnesty for the 
oil companies. It is a test of whether 
the Senate wants to see oil jobbers, and 
independent marketers and service sta- 
tion dealers and consumers recover the 
billions they are owed. It is a test of 
whether we believe in playing by the 
rules. 
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Mr. President, what we are really 
talking about here is whether this Gov- 
ernment of ours has any credibility, 
whether this Government has any re- 
sponsibility, whether this Government’s 
commitments to the people of this coun- 
try mean anything. 

And every single time we come to the 
Chamber and the oil companies are on 
the other side, they win. 

I say, Mr. President, that maybe in 
this one instance, maybe we should win. 
I say to my good friend from Louisiana 
who says he has mixed feelings on this 
subject, that I hope that his mixed feel- 
ings would come down on the side of 
supporting the amendment. We need his 
assistance. We need his concern, and we 
need his approbation, as well as his help- 
fulness in seeing to it that we get 
enough votes to adopt the amendment. 

I urge my colleagues to vote in favor 
of this important amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the amendment by the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. I am proud to co- 
sponsor an amendment that will permit 
the Office of the Special Counsel to con- 
tinue the valuable work it has done since 
its inception in 1977. The Special Coun- 
sel’s Office has the tremendous burden of 
policing the pricing activities of the 35 
largest domestic oil refiners and then 
prosecuting any pricing violations dis- 
covered. 

Yet the committee’s proposed appro- 
priation would cut the Office's budget by 
an incredible 78 percent. The Leahy 
amendment recognizes the need for fund- 
ing reductions in our budget, but it does 
not accomplish the reductions by de- 
stroying the Office of the Special Counsel. 
It would provide for a more reasonable 
cut of 35 percent. Moreover, this would 
not require an increase in the budget 
authority of the bill. It would merely re- 
quire a transfer of funds from the RIF 
account to the Special Counsel's Office 
and a sufficient amount would remain 
in the account to serve its purpose. 

The Special Counsel’s Office has been 
enormously successful. Last year, direct 
benefits to the consumer totaled more 
than $153 million. Another $47 million 
was returned to the Federal Treasury. All 
told, the Office reached settlement on 
more than $2 billion in pricing violations: 


The Office's job is far from complete. 
More than $8 billion in overcharges re- 
main outstanding. Another $3 billion in 
potential violations have been identified 
but not investigated. To hamstring the 
Office by rejecting this amendment would 
send a signal to oil refiners that their 
pricing violations will be ignored and 
forgotten. And it will tell the American 
consumer that he or she will also be ig- 
nored and forgotten. 

In the report on the Omnibus Recon- 
ciliation Act of 1981, the conferees said 
they were committed “to an aggressive, 
fully staffed compliance program.” The 
Leahy amendment will permit such en- 
forcement, the committee recommenda- 
tion will not. 

The American public has made noble 
sacrifices in the past few years to reduce 
energy consumption. They have suffered 
skyrocketing energy price increases. We 
can, at least, prevent them from being 
gouged by insensitive oil companies at 
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the same time. To repay the efforts of 
the American consumer by ignoring pric- 
ing violations of major oil refineries 
would be cruel and callous. 

Mr. President, I have supported a 

number of budget cuts because uhey were 
prudent and intelligent. This cut is 
neither. Fortunately we can still remedy 
this unwise proposal. We can still re- 
verse this injustice to the American tax- 
payer. I urge my colleagues to support 
this amendment. 
@ Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I want to 
join with my colleagues from Vermont 
and Ohio in reinstating an adequate 
budget for the operation of the Office of 
the Special Counsel in the Department 
of Energy. 

The pending proposal of $11 million 
for the Office of Special Counsel is a re- 
duction of four-fifths of the budget 
request of the past administration. What 
other program was cut this much? I 
asked the Secretary of Energy, when he 
testified before the Government Affairs 
Committee, what he expected to do with 
the remaining overcharge cases and he 
tried to assure me that there would be 
no amnesty for oil companies. Yet how 
can we possibly expect the Office of Spe- 
cial Counsel to function with a cut of 
fourth-fifths of its budget? Are we to 
believe that the employees were working 
only 1 day a week and now will work 
five times harder? I have never received 
a satisfactory answer from the Depart- 
ment of how they expect one-fifth the 
money to do the same job. 

There should be strong bipartisan sup- 
port for this amendment because it does 
not cost any money. Rather, it is a money 
producer. Those employees whose jobs 
we would restore with this amendment 
will collect huge amounts due us from 
oil company overcharges. Oil companies 
have received substantial benefits in the 
last few years; lets not abandon the 
debts they owe the Government and the 
American people by dismissing the debt 
collectors in the Office of the Special 
Counsel.® 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
QUAYLE). The time of the Senator has 
expired. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I think 
that we could go on all day on this and 
be saying the same thing back and forth. 

I am willing to yield back my time if 
the opponents of the amendments are 
willing to yield back their time and go 
to a vote. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I have 
just a couple of remarks, and then I shall 
see if the Senator from Louisiana has 
any further remarks he wishes to make. 

I do underscore the fact that we do 
not know whether the representations 
that are made are correct. All we can 
do is exercise our best judgment that in- 
deed the amount of money we have rec- 
ommended in this appropriation bill will 
be sufficient to do the job. 

We did increase the amount over the 
administration’s request. We have pro- 
vided $11.1 million for the Office of Spe- 
cial Counsel. We also provided for the 
Office of Enforcement $5.9 million, for 
a total of $17 million in the so-called 
Office of Compliance. 
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There are also $16.2 million that could 
be made available under the appropria- 
tions bill that we have recommended. If 
all were made avaiiable, it would total 
slightly more than $33 million. 

The House of Representatives has sug- 
gested the sum of $28 million, instead of 
the $17 million that we recommended. 

So the figures that we are talking 
about are somewhere in the general area 
of what is necessary with respect to this 
enforcement activity. 

As we get to the end of the process, 
we shift from audit activit.es to enforce- 
ment activities to collection activities. 

Auditing is a high manpower require- 
ment as compared to the enforcement 
activity or the collection activity. I think 
we are about at that point where the 
field audits have been completed, and we 
are now at the point of using those 
audits to enforce coilection, I sincerely 
believe this amount of money will be 
sufficient. 

If it appears over the period of the 
next few months that it is not enough 
funding, we will be back, and I am sure 
the administration will be back, seeking 
enough money to make certain that the 
enforcement activities are completed. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. LEAHY. I would just note that this 
is one of the reasons we tried to stay 
within approved budget authority and 
budget outlay figures. I do want to thank 
the distinguished floor managers of this 
bill for their cooperation in making this 
vote available today, and also the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, Senator 
RoBERT C. Bvnp, for that. It made life a 
lot easier for a number of others. 

I am going to suggest the absence of a 
quorum in just a moment. I understand 
there are a couple of people who want to 
vote on this who are having a tete-a-tete 
with the President on a matter which I 
do not think is related to this bill and, 
perhaps, to my sensitive radar in these 
S it may be related to something 
else. 

So I ask the Chair how much time is 
remaining for the Senator from Ver- 
mont? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty- 
five seconds. 

Mr. LEAHY. I think I can yield back 
my 35 seconds, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator can yield back his 29 seconds. 

Mr. McCLURE. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Vermont. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. D'Amato), the 
Senator from Florida (Mrs. HAWKINS) 
and the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
STEVENS) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from New York (Mr. 
D'Amato) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Dopp), 
the Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLE- 
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ton), the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Forp), the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Inouye), the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. RIEGLE), and the Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. ZOoRINSKY) are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Connecticut 
Mr. Dopp), the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Inouye), and the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. RIEGLE) would each vote “yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
other Senators in the Chamber who de- 
sire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 43, 
nays 48, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 333 Leg.] 
YEAS—43 


Baucus Gorton 


Biden 
Brawley 


Hart 
Hatfield 


Bumpers Hefi n 
Byrd, Robert C. Heinz 
Cannon Hoilings 
Chafee Huda.eston 
Chiies Jackson 
Cohen Kennedy 
Cranston Leahy 
DeConcini Levin 
Dixon Mathias 
Durenberger Matsunaga 
Exon Metzenbaum 
Glenn Mitchell 


NAYS—48 


Goldwater 
Grassley 
Hatch 
Hayakawa 


Abdnor 
Andrews 
Armstrong 
Baker 
Bentsen 
Boren 
Boschwitz 
Burdick 
Byrd, 
Harry F., Jr. 
Cochran 
Danforth 
Denton 
Doe 
Domenici 
East 
Garn 


Mattingly 
McClure 
Meicher 
Murkowski 

NOT VOTING—9 


Ford Riegle 
Dodd Hawkins Stevens 
Eagleton Inouye Zorinsky 

So Mr. Leany’s amendment (UP No. 
534) was rejected. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, under 
the previous order, what is the pending 
business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Senators desiring to converse, please 
retire from the Chamber. 

The amendment by the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. MITCHELL) is the next pend- 
ing amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maine. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 535 
(Purpose: To increase the appropriation for 

State and local weatherization programs) 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an unprinted amendment and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


The Senator from Maine (Mr. MITCHELL) 
proposes an unprinted amendment numbered 
535. 


Mr. MITCHELL. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that further reading be dispensed 
with. 


D'Amato 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 41, line 17, strike out “$138,340,- 
000" and insert in lieu thereof “$167,840,000 
of which $56,000,000 shall be available for 
State and local weatherization programs”. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my senior col- 
league (Mr. CoHEN) be added as a co- 
sponsor to this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, I take this 
opportunity to express my strong support 
for the amendment offered by my col- 
league from Maine (Mr. MITCHELL). It 
seems to me that in our effort to achieve 
& measure of energy independence, we 
have placed the emphasis upon produc- 
tion and we have, in fact, reduced the 
emphasis on conservation. I think the 
record is demonstrably clear that the 
cheapest barrel of oil that we can pro- 
duce is the one we save. It seems to me 
this is the essence of what the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. MITCHELL) is trying to 
achieve; that is, to put the right balance 
back into our formula for achieving a 
balanced energy program; that is, to en- 
courage people to conserve energy as well 
as produce it and consume it. 

As I understand the Senator’s amend- 
ment, what he seeks to do is put the level 
of funding back to that of the reconcilia- 
tion level, accept a 12-percent reduction 
rather than a 40-percent reduction, and 
thereby, try to accommodate the Presi- 
dent’s goal of cutting back in certain 
areas. Even though I feel this is one area 
we should not cut back in, but should 
go further in emphasizing conservation, 
I think his amendment is eminently fair 
and reasonable and is designed to pro- 
duce a much more balanced energy pro- 
gram. Therefore, I support his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I thank the Senator. 
Mr. President, my amendment would re- 
store funds to the State and local weath- 
erization program. According to the Ap- 
propriations Committee report, $112.5 
million is intended to be spent in fiscal 
year 1982 on this program. Under my 
amendment, the spending level would be 
increased by $37.5 to $150 million. 

I emphasize that even if my amend- 
ment is agreed to, weatherization would 
still receive 22 percent less in funds in 
fiscal year 1982 than it received in fiscal 
year 1981. Once CBO's inflation forecast 
is factored in, the weatherization pro- 
gram would face a real spending cut of 
27 percent. I believe that a cut of this 
magnitude is as far as we should go in 
cutting such a valuable program. 

Unfortunately, the committee bill 
would go much further. The recommend- 
ed funding level, $112.5 million, repre- 
sents a 42-percent cut from last year's 
funding level, or 46 percent when infla- 
tion is considered. 

I believe that such a drastic cut in 
weatherization is counterproductive. It 
represents a maior setback in our efforts 
to reduce our dependence on foreign oll 
and to serve the energy needs of low- 
income households. 

I believe that the $150 million funding 
level is a most reasonable one. It shows 
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fiscal restraint, as my amendment rep- 
resents a substantial reduction in spend- 
ing on weatherization, both in real terms 
and compared to 1981 funding levels. 

Furthermore, in the reconciliation 
conference report, the budget conferees 
called for as much as $175 million. My 
amendment reduces this level by 14 per- 
cent, slightly greater than the across- 
the-board reduction of 12 percent re- 
quested by the President. 

Finally, my amendment would still 
leave this bill under its budget crosswalk. 
Budget authority in the bill is currently 
$240 million under its allocation based 
on the first budget resolution. Only $32.5 
million in budget authority would be 
added by my proposal, leaving the bill 
substantially under its crosswalk alloca- 
tion. Also, because spending under the 
weatherization program occurs slowly, 
my amendment adds less than $5 million 
in outlays in fiscal year 1982. In other 
words, this amendment has only a mod- 
est impact on the fiscal year 1982 deficit. 

Thus, I believe that a vote for my 
amendment is entirely consistent with 
the degree of fiscal discipline that we are 
all pursuing. The question is whether 
that discipline is to be pursued equitably 
or whether it is to be pursued in some 
areas much greater than others. 

Mr. President, the low-income weather- 
ization program serves two essential pur- 
poses, each of which is as important as 
ever. The first objective of the program 
is a reduction in foreign oil imports. Dur- 
ing the first half of 1981, we depended 
on foreign oil for 36 percent of our total 
oil consumption. 

Continued dependence at this level 
threatens our economic and national se- 
curity, as supply disruptions and OPEC- 
induced price increases play havoc on our 
economy. 

The experience in the first half of 1981 
underscores the importance of conserva- 
tion as a means of lowering our reliance 
on foreign oil. We were importing 20 per- 
cent less oil in the first half of this year 
compared to the same period in 1980. 
This drop was entirely due to less con- 
sumption of oil, as domestic oil produc- 
tion actually declined by 1 percent. 

Although the decline in consumption 
was partly due to a sluggish economy, 
greater efficiency in energy use was an 
important contributor. 

Low-income weatherization can play 
an important role in our overall con- 
servation efforts. One study of DOE's 
program found that a $1,000 investment 
produced, on average, a 25-percent re- 
duction in energy consumption. 

If all homes in need of weatherization 
were served by the program, we could 
eventually reduce our current level by 
16 percent. 

A second important objective served by 
DOE's weatherization program is that it 
serves the energy needs of low-income 
households. This fills an important gap 
in Federal conservation efforts. The resi- 
dential energy conservation tax credit 
reaches à broad segment of American 
households, but most low-income fami- 
lies cannot qualify, because they tend not 
to have tax liabilities to offset with the 
tax credit. The DOE program is an es- 
sential complement to the conservation 
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tax credits by extending conservation as- 
sistance to a sector of society that can- 
not take advantage of the tax credits. 

Perhaps the most glaring flaw in the 
administration's free market energy pol- 
icy is its ignorance of the problems of 
low-income Americans. The adminis- 
tration prefers to leave to the market 
decisions on energy conservation and 
production. Although it appears to have 
more faith in consumers' ability to oper- 
ate in a free market than it has in the 
ability of energy producers, as witnessed 
by its support for subsidies to oil and 
nuclear power producers, this policy does 
not recognize the unique problems of 
low-income Americans. 

Clearly, low-income households have 
at least as much incentive to conserve 
on energy consumption as other groups 
of consumers, It is a well-established fact 
that energy expenses comprise a larger 
share of the budgets of low-income fami- 
lies than of the budgets of all other 
households. 

Thus, one would expect low-income 
households to be particularly responsive 
to high and rising energy prices. 

Yet, lacking adequate resources to 
make the necessary conservation invest- 
ments, low-income individuals continue 
to live in energy-inefficient households 
and to have their family budgets strained 
by high fuel bills. 

Mr. President, on this point, I note 
that we have a large low-income energy 
assistance program. Much of that public 
money—and it is much larger than this 
weatherization program—is going up the 
chimneys, under the doors, and out the 
windows of low-income households who 
cannot afford to weatherize and insulate. 
If we are to devote public resources to 
this problem, it ought to be devoted in a 
much larger portion to weatherization. 
That is what the purpose of this amend- 
ment is. 

The DOE weatherization program is 
an effective means to provide low-in- 
come households with the resources 
necessary to make these investments. 
Since 1975, nearly 900,000 homes have 
received some assistance from the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Unfortunately, this figure is only 6 
percent of the total number of house- 
holds eligible for weatherization assist- 
ance. Clearly, now is not the time to pull 
back on low-income weatherization, par- 
ticularly since the DOE program has 
only recently been operating at levels 
sufficient to make noticeable progress to- 
ward serving the eligible population. 

The weatherization program, far from 
being a welfare program, is the most ef- 
fective means of addressing the vulnera- 
bility of low-income households to ris- 
ing energy costs. 

Although programs such as low in- 
come energy assistance are necessary to 
aid the poor in dealing with the financial 
burden of heating expenses, conserva- 
tion assistance is better suited to meet 
the long-term energy needs of the poor. 

In the region of the country that I rep- 
resent, an average weatherization in- 
vestment can save a family heating with 
oil as much as $380 a year in fuel bills. 
Thus, a greater investment in weather- 
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ization can yield savings in the low-in- 
come energy assistance program. 

We should not delude ourselves into 
thinking that the current glut in world 
oil markets is reducing the need for en- 
ergy assistance to the poor. Most of the 
savings that have been achieved thus far 
in the price of oil have not been passed 
on to consumers. 

Furthermore, there are many indica- 
tions that the current world oil surplus 
is evaporating. Oil companies, partly be- 
cause of the high carrying costs of their 
inventory, have been drawing down their 
stocks of oil. 

This has kept them out of the world 
oil markets and has contributed to the 
softness in oil prices. 

But the oil companies are nearing 
their limit on drawing down their stocks, 
and they will soon have to make sub- 
stantial purchases in world oil markets. 

Also, OPEC is making further efforts 
to regain control over the price of oil. 
Once economic recovery begins in the 
United States or abroad, we can be as- 
sured that the current glut will be re- 
placed by tight oil markets. 

The current administration has not 
recognized the value of low-income 
weatherization. In its budget proposals 
earlier this year, it sought to eliminate 
the program. Congress wisely rejected 
this proposal and set aside funds for 
the program in fiscal year 1982. As fur- 
ther evidence of the administration's in- 
sensitivity to the energy needs of the 
poor, DOE is now refusing to provide the 
states with any funds to run their 
weatherization programs. 

My own state of Maine is a good ex- 


ample of an effective program. To date, 
the program has weatherized 20.000 
dwellings, which is almost 30 percent of 
the total eligible dwellings. This com- 
pares to only 6 percent nationwide. In 
fiscal year 1981, over 3,700 units were 


weatherized, although the program 
could handle 10,000 units with sufficient 
funding. Without my amendment, the 
service that Maine's program provides 
for its low-income population would 
have to be scaled back significantly. 

The funding level recommended by 
the committee would be a major blow to 
an effective and successful conservation 
program. My amendment, which still 
leaves the program with less money in 
1982 than it had in 1981, would continue 
the balanced energy policy that Congress 
has so often endorsed. 

I emphasize, finally, that my amend- 
ment will result in a 22-percent reduc- 
tion in the level of funding that was ex- 
pended for this program last year. In 
other words, it takes the reconciliation 
level and cuts it 14 percent—2 percent 
more than even the President asked in 
his request for a further 12-percent 
&cross-the-board reduction. 

What the committee has done has been 
to cut the program 42 percent, a reduc- 
tion that really is not justified, especially 
when one considers that we are spending 
vastly larger sums in low-income energy 
assistance. 

Before I entered the Senate, I had the 
privilege of serving as a Federal judge. 
One of the cases I heard was a case in- 
volving the low-income energy assistance 
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and weatherization programs in Maine. 
I heard witness after witness testify 
about their low-income energy problems, 
about people faced with the horrible 
choice of feeding their children or heat- 
ing their homes at night. 

In case after case, it became clear 
that those persons most in need of low- 
income energy assistance were living in 
the least efficient homes; they had the 
least effective and oldest furnaces; they 
had no insulation; they had no storm 
windows. 

This program makes sense. It puts 
public assistance, public dollars, where 
they do the most good. In the long run, 
it will save the Federal Government far 
more than this modest amount by reduc- 
ing the fuel bills of that segment of our 
population that is dependent on the low- 
income energy assistance program. This 
truly is a program that is an investment 
which ultimately will save the Govern- 
ment much more money than is being 
proposed here. 

Mr. President, I urge the adoption of 
my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I op- 
pose the amendment. The opposition is 
partially based upon the merits of the 
program, and largely based upon the 
budgetary constraints that we are facing. 

Let me make some general remarks 
with respect to the level of funding that 
has been suggested. 

We started out in the subcommittee 
with a suggestion of $75 million for this 
program. The administration requested 
that be increased to $100 million. In the 
subcommittee deliberations, an amend- 
ment was offered, as I recall, by the Sen- 
ator from Vermont (Mr. LEAHY). 

The administration had asked that all 
this money be centered in the schools 
and hospitals section and suggested that 
weatherization be zeroed out completely. 


We suggested that we maintain it at 
$75 million. Then, in the subcommittee, 
as I indicated, an amendment was of- 
fered to raise that figure; and it was 
raised, by action of the subcommittee, to 
$112.5 million. 


The other body has already adopted a 
figure of $150 million. There is no doubt 
that in the process of the conference, as 
is usually the case, we probably will com- 
promise between the Senate figure and 
the House figure. 


I remind my colleagues where we stand 
with respect to this bill. I do not want to 
raise any specters that are unreal; but 
I think it is not unknown that there is 
great determination, both on the Hill 
and downtown, to restrain the size of the 
Federal budget. The fact is that, based 
upon the actions we have taken to date, 
we are $1 billion higher than the admin- 
istration's modified request for this bill 
in budget authority and $600 million 
higher than the administration's Sep- 
tember figure with respect to budget 
outlays. 

I suggest to everyone who looks at this 
bill that every dollar we add adds to the 
weight of consideration as to whether 
the bill, as finally compromised in the 
conference, will be accepted by the ad- 
ministration. We have fought mightily 
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to keep the expenditure levels down, and 
I have done the best I know to bal- 
ance those requirements, as has every 
other member of the subcommittee. 

This amendment comes in not to take 
money from one place, to substitute one 
priority for another. It is simply an 
add-on to the budget of some $37 million. 
I question how much we can do before 
we finally sink the ship. 

With respect to the comments made 
earlier by one of our colleagues, that a 
barrel of oil saved is the cheapest barrel 
we can buy, that is sometimes true. It 
sometimes also is very false. If you spend 
$150 a barrel to save a barrel of oil, it is 
very expensive. 

As a matter of fact, we can in con- 
servation, and should in conservation, 
make some very hard, discrete decisions 
as to whether or not certain measures are 
efficient in an economic sense as well as 
efficient in an energy sense. We do need 
to reduce consumption of oil. There is a 
reason, perhaps, to pay more for con- 
servation than we would for buying an 
equivalent barrel of imported oil, for 
consideration other than just the trade- 
off between consumption or noncon- 
sumption of oil. 

I am not sure we should look at it and 
say, if we can save a barrel of oil at a 
cost of $32, the current price being 
sought by at least by Saudi Arabia below 
the current world price, that would be 
a good investment. We might decide that 
for other reasons its worth it to us to pay 
$40 to save a $32 barrel of oil. But we 
should not say that any conservation is 
worth any price. The cheapest thing we 
can do is simply to yield to slogans rather 
than reason. There is some evidence that 
this program has not always been admin- 
istered in such a way to yield economic 
results. 

There are other programs as well that 
deal in the same area. The distinguished 
Senator from Maine in our discussions 
a moment ago off the floor indicated that 
he prefers this over some others, and I 
responded by indicating that may well be, 
but those others are not before us in this 
appropriations bill. Those others, of 
course, are in the low-income weather- 
ization program, under the HUD block 
grant program, and low-income energy 
assistance available through the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services. 

But we might look at the fact that 
that HUD block grant program, as con- 
trasted to the argument we are having 
here about $75, $112, $150, $175 million, 
whatever the figures may be, is $4.168 
billion. 

So I am not suggesting that this pro- 
gram is unimportant, but in terms of the 
total effort that is being devoted to con- 
servation throughout the total budget 
this is a small part of the total. We are 
doing a great deal in other budgets to 
deal with this question. 

There is another program under HUD 
dealing in modernization of existing 
housing for which $1.8 billion is avail- 
able. 

I do not think it would be fair to say 
that if we do not add $37 million here 
we have starved the efforts for conser- 
vation of energy consumption in our 
housing, federally assisted and other- 
wise, because a great deal is being done. 
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eld to the Senator from Louisiana. 
hy JOHNSTON. Mr. President, this 
is one of those amendments that tests 
the resolve of us budget cutters. It tests 
our resolve because it is an excellent 
amendment. The weatherization pro- 
is an excellent program. It is cost 
effective in my judgment, although there 
are differences of opinion of people of 
goodwill and of good intelligence. But I 
believe it is a very cost-effective program 
because there are so many low-income 
homes that are so poorly insulated that 
a weatherization quick-fix program can 
have high payoffs. In my part of the 
country we have some low-income homes 
where the breezes hardly are slowed 
down as they come out of the north and 
blow through the homes, and a weather- 
ization program with those kind of 
homes can be very effective and a high 
payoff. 

However, Mr. President, I will very, 
very reluctantly vote against the amend- 
ment because of one reason and one rea- 
son alone, and that is because of my 
commitment to do my part to pare down 
spending. The distinguished chairman of 
this subcommittee, the Interior Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, has offered up 
what what I think is a tough but fair set 
of cuts, which we have gone along with 
in a bipartisan manner on this commit- 
tee. It cannot be said insofar as the In- 
terior appropriations bill that the Demo- 
crats have not done their share, have 
not given their blood, have not cooper- 
ated with the program of budget cutting, 
because we have. By the same token the 
distinguished chairman, I think, has 
been very fair and reasonable in what he 
has proposed. 

But there are a few amendments, 
amendments where, as someone said, the 
rubber meets the road, where our resolve 
is tested, where the question is close, 
where the amendment is good, where the 
program is productive, and this is one of 
those. And it is a very close and tough 
question. 

I cannot say anything bad about the 
amendment except that it adds $37.5 
million to this bill and that just happens 
to be $37.5 million that we do not have, 
and I wish we did. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I shall 
put this in its proper perspective by cit- 
ing the levels of funding for this pro- 
gram. In fiscal year 1981 it was funded at 
$193 million. In the reconciliation bill it 
was funded at $175 million. In the House 
of Representatives it was funded for the 
coming year at $150 million. 

And my amendment would simply put 
the Senate on record as providing for 
the same level of funding as the House, 
$150 million. That is nearly a 25-percent 
reduction over the level of funding last 
year. 

So, just as the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana says it cannot be said 
of some members of the committee that 
they have not made a contribution to 
reduction of the budget, so also it can- 
not be said of the weatherization pro- 
gram because the level of funding which 
I propose is a 25-percent reduction over 
the program last year. What I am ob- 
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jecting to is the committee’s proposed 
reduction which is in excess of 40 per- 
cent as to an admittedly good program. 

As to the distinguished chairman's 
statement reminding the Senate that 
the committee came out $1 billion over 
the President's request, that is precisely 
the point. The committee did not re- 
strain itself to the level of the Presi- 
dent's request and it comes out now with 
a unanimous committee asking for fund- 
ing $1 billion in excess of the President's 
request but says we should use that as 
restraint for this particular program. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for just one point? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I yield. 

Mr. McCLURE. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. Had we constrained our- 
selves to the level of the President's re- 
quest, this program would have been 
zero, not at the $1121!2 million which the 
subcommittee voted to put in. That is 
one of the reasons why we are above the 
President's request. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Right, I understand, 
and I thank the Senator. 

To keep this program in another per- 
spective, as I said in my remarks, we 
provide energy assistance in the form 
of funds with which low-income Ameri- 
cans can buy fuel or direct deliveries 
of fuel. 

Without any question, as stated by the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
and as every study has shown, the homes 
of low-income Americans are generally 
the least well insulated, they have the 
least efficient heating systems, and so 
those funds are to some significant de- 
gree achieving less than the full poten- 
tial and we provide for that program in 
the reconciliation bill $1.875 billion. 

I ask what sense does it make for this 
country to provide nearly $2 billion in 
energy assistance and much of that 
money is going up the chimney, under 
the door, out the window, and refuse 
to provide $150 million which is but a 
fraction of the energy assistance pro- 
gram for weatherization which everyone 
agrees makes sense. 

Everybody agrees, including the op- 
ponents of the program, that an invest- 
ment of $200, $300, or $400 now would 
return a savings far in excess of that 
over the next few winters. 

If one wanted to waste public funds, 
one could not think of a more effective 
way to do it than by this type of ap- 
proach. The billions of dollars for energy 
assistance, ineffective to a large degree 
in meeting the problem; and nothing for 
weatherization which everybody agrees 
is a long-term investment. It is small 
wonder that the people of this country 
look at Congress and say, “What are you 
doing?” 


This is a good program. This is a pro- 
gram that will return an investment to 
this Nation many times over. This is a 
program that is being cut 25 percent be- 
low the level of last year. It is being cut 
14 percent below the reconciliation level, 
which is greater than what the Presi- 
dent asked for all domestic programs, 
and if the committee bill is $1 billion 
over the President’s request it is obvious 
that in other areas funds have been 
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added to the President’s request, because 
here it is being reduced below the Presi- 
dent’s request. 

It simply does not make any sense 
from the standpoint of the country, from 
the standpoint of our budget, to say this 
$37.5 million should not be added to 
bring this program up to a very modest 
level. I cannot imagine a national policy 
being pursued as we are pursuing a na- 
tional policy with respect to all forms of 
energy assistance, wasting money, on the 
one hand, and not using it effectively, on 
the other hand. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the statement that has been 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Maine. I think the same argument could 
be made regardless of the funding level. 
You can justify $150 million, $300 mil- 
lion, $600 million, $900 million, you can 
justify $2 billion by the same argument. 
But there are budgetary constraints and 
there is simply no way in which we can 
satisfy every demand, even for the mer- 
itorious programs. I do not think we 
should too casually accept the idea that 
since everybody says this is a good pro- 
gram that we can, therefore, afford un- 
limited funding for it. 

Obviously, we cannot, and that is the 
exact problem with the budgetary re- 
straints we are under, and I think that 
is a fact of life we can confront. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? I am not suggesting 
unlimited funding, that is precisely the 
point. I am suggesting the limit of fund- 
ing that is 25 percent below the level of 
funding last year, 14 percent below the 
reconciliation bill. 


Mr. McCLURE. I understand that 
those figures have been explored. The 
administration’s request was zero, and 
we have come with $112 million com- 
pared to the $175 million that was spent 
last year, so we have gone far more than 
halfway already in meeting the requests 
of this program, justified as they are. 


But there are limits on what we can 
do without overloading the ship. What 
have we really done, as a matter of fact, 
throughout the entire budget? We say 
this is a good program, and we do not 
care about the impact on the budget. 
Soon we have a massive budget deficit 
that continues the terrible spiral of in- 
flation which now wracks our country. 

What happens to precisely the same 
people who would be benefited or assisted 
by this program? You find out that you 
hurt people by the very action taken in 
trying to help them, if we do not restrain 
the total budgetary appetite for expend- 
iture on justified projects all. Each one 
of us may have some portion of 
this budget we like more or less than 
budget we like more or less than others, 
but there is no expenditure in the budget 
that has not been found worthy by a 
majority of both Houses of Congress. It 
is that balancing which we are under- 
taking today, and while I regret it, I must 
indicate that I think we have gone as 
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far as we can go. We must resist any 
further addition with respect to this pro- 
gram or any of the others that are in- 
volved under this bill. 

If people want to add to the bill then 
they should find somewhere else in the 
budget, and particularly within this bill, 
where a corresponding reduction could 
be made. 

I thank the Senator for yielding, and I 
reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING Or FICER (Mr. Dur- 
ENBERGER) . Who yields time? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. McCLURE. With the time on the 
quorum to be charged equally to both 
sides on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may proceed for 10 
minutes without charging it against the 
time allocated for the consideration of 
this bill and amendments thereto. 

Mr. TSONGAS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, can we have some 
indication as to when this vote will occur 
on this amendment? Some of us have 
other obligations. Can we agree to have 
it beyond a specific time, say, subsequent 
to 1:50 or 2 o'clock? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I certainly 
have no desire to interrupt the proceed- 
ings of the Senate and certainly a vote on 
this amendment. If it could facilitate the 
matter, might I suggest that we set a 
time certain for a vote on this amend- 
ment at 2 o'clock. 

Mr. TSONGAS. That would be fine 
with me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the majority 
leader? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I withhold 
the request for the moment. 

Mr. President, I understand that the 
minority is going through its necessary 
clearance procedure on that request. 

I wonder if I might proceed now for a 
moment, without charging the time 
against the time allocated on the bill or 
amendments thereto while we await final 
clearance on the request to set a time cer- 
tain for a vote on this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, would the 
majority leader yield for a question? 
Does that request assume that there 
would be no votes on any amendment 
before 2 o'clock? 

Mr. BAKER, No, that was not what 
I put in the request. I would be glad to 
do that if the Senator wishes. 

Mr. LEVIN. I merely make the inquiry 
of whether that was the intent. 

Mr. BAKER. I think that, as a prac- 
tical matter, there are not likely to be 
amendments voted on before 2 o'clock. 
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Mr. McCLURE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BAKER. Yes. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, as I re- 
call, under the controlled time on this 
amendment, we have something on the 
order of 20 or 25 minutes remaining on 
both sides for this amendment. It is my 
understanding tnat it is likely that not 
all of that time would be consumed on 
this amendment, 

We would, therefore, even with the 10 
minutes on another matter, have com- 
pleted debate on the amendment and be 
prepared for a vcte prior to the hour 
of 1 o'clock. 

It wouid be my hope that we could 
then move to the consideration of an- 
other amendment, even though we might 
not be able to vote on the pending 
amendment prior to 2 o'clock. The next 
amendment in the agreed order is one to 
be offered by the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Bumpers), on which there is an 
agreed time lim;t. I would not want to 
fix a time on the Bumpers amendment 
that would interfere with the current de- 
liberations here. We also wish to protect 
the right of Members with respect to 
amendments in the second degree with 
respect to either the initial amendment 
or the Bumpers amendment should any 
Member desire to offer such an amend- 
ment in the second degree. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to a vote at any time that 
is convenient. 

Mr. President, J ask for the yeas and 
nays on my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further objection to the request of the 
majority leader? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, let me 
restate the matter. I am asking now that 
I may proceed for not more than 10 
minutes without it charging against the 
time allocated to this bill or amend- 
ments thereto. There is outstanding a 
request I will latex make that the time 
for the vote on the Mitchell amendment 
occur at 2 o'clock. I will also include 
in that request any other rollcall votes 
ordered between now and 2 o'clock be 
stacked until after 2 o'clock, but I will 
not now make that request, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The only request I am putting at this 
point is that I may proceed for 10 min- 
utes without it charging against the 
time for the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the majority leader's re- 
quest? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair and I thank the Senate. 


AMBASSADOR MIKE MANSFIELD 
FAVORS AWACS SALE 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, the man 
for whom we all have great respect and 
hold in high regard and esteem is our 
former majority leader, Mike Mans- 
field. Senator Mansfield is now our Am- 
bassador to Japan, where he serves with 
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great distinction. It is always a matter 
of great pleasure when Mike Mansfield 
returns to this Chamber to give us a 
chance to renew oid fr.endships and to 
enjoy once again the camaraderie that 
he so inspires. 

A few days ago, Mr. President, I in- 
quired of Ambassador Mansfield of his 
position on the President’s proposal for 
the sale of AWACS aircraft to Saudi 
Arabia. He was kind enough to favor us 
with a reply in the form of a message 
which he directed to the President of 
the United States. 

I have been given a copy of that mes- 
sage now, as has the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia (Mr. Nunn). I would 
like to yield to him so that we may share 
that message with our colleagues. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, with the 
vote com.ng on the AWACS sale tomor- 
row afternoon, I think that most of my 
colleagues would be interested in read- 
ing a copy of the message that Ambas- 
sador Mansfield sent to the President. 
Therefore, I am going to read it into 
the Recorp and also, for the benefit of 
our colleagues who are not here, will be 
joining with the majority leader to send 
it around and circulate it, because I do 
believe that it is an interesting perspec- 
tive from our former majorivy i1eauer, 
who is now Ambassador to Japan. 

So I will now quote from this message 
from the Ambassador to the President. 

DEAR Mn. PRESIDENT: Over the past several 
weeks I have been asked by many people in 
and out of government about my position on 
the President's proposal to sell AWACS to 
Saudi Arabia. I have stated publicly and 
without equivocation that I favored the sale 
because it was necessary to maintain a bal- 
ance in the Middle East and to shore up the 
positions not only of Saudi Arabia but also 
Egypt, Jordan, Sudan and Somalia. 

I have felt that the assassination of the 
late President Sadat made the sale more im- 
perative than ever. I have also felt that we 
had to establish a middle course as the Presi- 
dent is endeavoring to do to try and find & 
way to establish a settlement of the difficul- 
ties which have confronted this area for so 
many years. 

It would also, in my opinion, reinforce our 
our own position militarily and politically in 
that area because it would help to maintain 
a shaky peace in that most important part of 
the world. 

We have four AWACS in Saudi Arabia now 
and they are there not for combat but for 
detection of trouble; we have sizable Naval 
and air elements in the western Indian Ocean 
and failure to approve the AWACS sale would 
mean we would have to increase our own 
Naval and air strength in the region which 
would be an extremely difficult task as the 
Seventh Fleet is already over-extended to & 
greater degree than many at home realize. 
Our friends, allies, and partners in this part 
of the world are keenly aware of the tremen- 
dous importance of this issue which in effect 
goes far beyond the Middle East and there- 
fore could have a very damaging result 
worldwide. 

Disapproval of the White House Proposal 
would not only reduce our standing in the 
Middle East but what we would fail to do 
would be compensated for by the sale of Nim- 
rod Command and Control planes by the UK. 
The sale of the AWACS would in my opinion 
increase the stability of the region; and it 
would give our country time, flexibilty and 
room for maneuver toward a possible peace- 
ful settlement in a region which has known 
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only instability, confusion, danger and ter- 
ror over too many decades. The failure of the 
proposal would deal a blow to the prestige of 
Office of the Presidency in the conduct of our 
nation’s foreign policy and do so at a time 
when we should be providing all our help 
and understanding in dealings with a part of 
the world in which we have a vital stake and 
where our national interest is involved. 

The stands taken by both sides on this 
issue are honest and understandable. The 
question 1s how we resolve our doubts and 
the answer to those doubts is, in my opinion, 
to give the President of our country the 
benefit and the responsibility which he has 
requested. 

The pre-eminent issue is peace and peace 
will take time, patience and understanding. 
Will we look to the future and measure the 
possible costs of failure or face up to the 
present and do what we can to prevent a 
possible holocaust in the most volatile region 
on earth? How much is a possible peace 
worth? What will be the price of & possible 
failure? 

As the President's personal representative 
1n this country, I am outside politics but as 
8 human being, I long for peace. As a citizen, 
my country, its President, and its future are 
in my daily prayers. This is my position 
which you may use as you see fit. 

Respectfully, 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 

Mr. President, as I mentioned, I will, 
together with the majority leader, send 
this letter to all Senators, but I felt that 
it was timely and appropriate and I felt 
it was a matter that should be brought 
to the attention of the Senate as we be- 
gin the debate on a very important for- 
eign policy matter. 

Mr. BAKER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Georgia. I especially 
appreciate his reading the full text of 
the Mansfield letter into the Recor. I 
think it is important in the context of 
the deliberations of the Senate and I 
think it is important as a statement of 
concern of an individual and public 
servant. 

I hope, Mr. President, that the Mans- 
field view of this situation will prevail 
at 5 o’clock on Wednesday next. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS—1982 


The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of H.R. 4035. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I am ad- 
vised now that it is not possible to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of another 
amendment after the Mitchell amend- 
ment, until after the Mitchell amend- 
ment is disposed of. 

I ask unanimous consent then—and I 
may say parenthetically this has been 
cleared on both sides of the aisle—that 
after the debate on the Mitchell amend- 
ment is concluded, the Senate recess 
without further action or motion until 
the hour of 2 p.m.; that a vote on the 
Mitchell amendment occur at 2 p.m.. and 
that after the disposition of the Mitchell 
amendment, the Senate resume consid- 
eration of other amendments as previ- 
ously ordered, in which case, as I under- 


stand, the Bumpers amendment will be 
the next amendment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The Senator from Maine. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I rise to support the amendment offered 
by Senator MITCHELL to restore funding 
for the weatherization program to the 
Interior appropriations bill. Senator 
CoHEN and Senator MITCHELL have spok- 
en eloquently and ably on the strength 
of this program and the contribution 
that it has made to the national interest 
by reducing our reliance on imported oil. 
There are few programs included in the 
Interior appropriation that have a more 
important claim to be funded by the 
Federal Government. 

I would remind my colleagues of the 
source of the funds that will be used to 
pay for the weatherization program. In 
1979 we made the decision to decontrol 
the price of oil—to let it rise to the level 
set by the OPEC cartel. This decision 
has caused a spiral of energy inflation 
that many in our Nation cannot handle. 
To offset the impact of that decontrol 
decision, we imposed a windfall profit 
tax on the oil industry and announced 
our intention to use the revenues from 
the WPT to assist those who could not 
afford decontrol and to encourage others 
to conserve and to convert to renewable 
resources through tax credits. 

Decontrol has now been accomplished. 
The oil producers are receiving the world 
price. And the Federal Government is 
taking billions of dollars of that price 
increase through the windfall profits 
tax. Is there no room in those billions 
for us to live up to our promise to assist 
those who cannot afford decontrol? 

Mr. President, weatherization should 
be the first priority for spending from 
the revenues of the windfall profit tax. 
Sometimes I think we made a mistake 
in our design of that legislation. As some 
will remember, President Carter pro- 
posed that the revenues from the WPT be 
set aside in a trust fund to be used sole- 
ly to further our independence from the 
OPEC cartel. The Finance Committee 
chose not to take the course. But maybe 
we should have. Because now we find 
that the commitment to energy inde- 
pendence which fostered the decontrol 
decision has evaporated. And few in this 
body seem to recall their commitment to 
the elderly and the economically disad- 
vantaged to offset the impact of decon- 
trol through programs like the weather- 
ization program, low income energy as- 
sistance, and the tax credits to encour- 
age conservation and conversion to re- 
newable resources. 

Mr. President, I made a commitment 
to these programs when I voted for the 
windfall profit tax and supported the 
decisions of two President to decontrol 
the price of oil. I intend to fulfill that 
commitment by voting for the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Maine 
and I ask the support of my colleagues 
who were here when we passed the 
windfall profit tax and when we made 
the commitment to this program and 
other efforts to secure the energy inde- 
pendence of our Nation. 
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Thank you, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MITCHELL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maine. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, it is 
only a coincidence, but I think it is 
ironic, that the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia read into the RECORD a let- 
ter from Ambassador Mansfield regard- 
ing the AWACS sale at this point in the 
deliberation of this amendment. It 
brings into focus the fact that a major 
reason for our concern in the Middle 
East, a major reason for the turbulence 
in that region, a major reason why the 
United States is expending billions of 
dollars and a great deal of national en- 
ergy, a great deal of the President’s time, 
& great deal of the time of the Congress, 
is the fact that we are dependent on that 
part of the world for oil. That ought not 
to be exaggerated, but it is, nonetheless, 
to a significant degree. 

Here we are now with a very modest 
amendment that has, as its principal ob- 
jective, reducing that dependence on for- 
eign oil, reducing our reliance on the 
supply of an absolutely essential item 
from the most unstable part of the world, 
and we are being told that we cannot af- 
ford it; we cannot afford to spend $150 
million to weatherize homes in this coun- 
try, but we can afford to spend billions 
and billions of dollars to try to assure 
our supply of oil from the Middle East. 

Does that make sense? Is that in our 
national interest? Are we not far better 
off to take steps within this country to 
reduce that dependence? 

There has been very little disagree- 
ment here today about the effectiveness 
of the weatherization program, and for 
good reason. That reason is that it is an 
effective program. Jt makes sense. 

I say that, in addition to the reasons 
I stated earlier. The coincidence of the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia 
raising that point here in the middle of 
this debate reinforces the argument for 
this amendment and makes clear that 
the program is an effective one and, I 
emphasize in closing, has already been 
cut 25 percent. 

So this program has taken its share 
of the cuts, has made its contribution to 
the national need for restraint in spend- 
ing, and it ought not to be cut 42 percent 
as the committee proposes. 

This is à small, sensible, logical step 
that is consistent with the national in- 
terest and ought to be approved by this 


body. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Maine 
for yielding this time to me. I rise in sup- 
port of his amendment. With his per- 
mission, I would like to be added as & 
cosponsor. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Very gladly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I think 


this amendment makes good sense. It 
seems to me that the weatherization of 
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the homes of the low-income people 
should continue to be one of our major 
priorities in the energy conservation 
area. 

As you know, Mr. President, we have a 
low-income fuel assistance program 
which exists, which I have supported 
through the Chafee amendment and 
other efforts. However in many ways the 
fuel assistance program does not get to 
the heart of the energy conservation 
problem. The problem is that if a home 
is not properly weatherized a great deal 
of energy is lost through improperly in- 
sulated roofs, windows, and doors. This 
is & particularly serious situation for 
low-income individuals whose homes are 
often very poorly maintained. The 
amendment of the distinguished Senator 
from Maine recognizes the importance 
of continuing the effort to provide in- 
sulation for the homes of low-income 
families by providing an increase in the 
weatherization program. 

Since the weatherization program 
started in 1977, 4 years ago, in my own 
State of Rhode Island, we have received 
nearly $6 million. With that money we 
have weatherized over 7,000 low-income 
homes. Approximately 23,000 eligible 
low-income households remain. In other 
words, we have done one-third of the job 
in 4 years. 

The results of the weatherization pro- 
gram in my home State have been ex- 
traordinary. We estimate that weatheri- 
zation results in an average annual fuel 
savings of 18.5 percent per household. 
This means a savings of 18 cents of every 
dollar of low-income fuel assistance that 
goes to a weatherized home. Thus, 
weatherization makes low-income fuel 
assistance money go much further. 

So, Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to support Senator MITcHELL’s amend- 
ment. It is my understanding that it 
comes below weatherization allocation in 
the budget reconciliation bill, which is 
$175 million. This amendment, as I un- 
derstand it, would bring the Senate rec- 
ommendation to the House level, which 
is $150 million, an increase from the $112 
million which is the level we are cur- 
rently considering. 

Mr. President, I commend the Sena- 
tor from Maine for offering this amend- 
ment, and I give him my support. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 


Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, a problem 
is funding for the weatherization pro- 
gram during the continuing resolution. I 
wanted to make sure other Senators were 
&ware of this situation, and I would also 
like to explore with the distinguished 
chairman of the committee (Mr. 
McC ture), what possibilities we have to 
correct this situation. 


Mr. President, the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget has told the Depart- 
ment of Energy, which administers the 
weatherization program, that it does not 
have the authority under the continuing 
resolution to make grants to States. We 
now have a situation where the doors 
may still be technically open in the 
Washington offices, but all weatheriza- 
tion activities have been sharply cur- 
tailed at the State and local levels. Two 
States, South Carolina and Indiana. have 
already closed their programs and many 
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others, including my own, are open only 
because of a small, last minute windfall 
from 1980 funds. These bonus funds are 
almost expended already. 

Mr. President, I understand that the 
continuing resolution sets a ceiling on 
the level of spending, and not a floor. 
However, the resolution does not allow 
OMB to terminate programs, which is 
the real effect of OMS's interpretation. 
It has also been reported to me that DOE 
is terminating personnel in the weather- 
ization program. 'This action would 
clearly be in contradiction to the terms 
of the continuing resolution. Such ac- 
tions should be stopped immediately, 
both in the Washington and regional of- 
fices, for it is a devious way to subter- 
fuge & program which Congress clearly 
supports. 

The report accompanying the resolu- 
tion states that we were concerned about 
"preserving to the maximum extent pos- 
sible the flexibility of Congress in making 
final funding decisions." The actions of 
OMB and DOE, if allowed to continue, 
will deny us this flexibility, and will shut 
down the program for us. 

We are all aware of the strong support 
Congress has shown for weatherization. 
Although President Reagan had not re- 
quested any funds for fiscal year 1982, 
Congress has voted on several occasions 
to continue the program. 

In the omnibus reconciliation bill, the 
Energy and Natural Resources Commit- 
tee instructed that up to $336 million 
could be used for energy conservation 
programs. The committee specifically 
mentioned the weatherization program 
as one of the priority programs to be 
continued. 

When the Subcommittee on Interior 
met back in July, I offered an amend- 
ment to fund weatherization at $150 mil- 
lion. We finaily agreed on a level of $112.5 
million, and the House has agreed to the 
$150 million level. There is no doubt of 
the strong support in both the House and 
Senate for a separate, continued weath- 
erization program. 

Given this impressive legislative his- 
tory, I do not think I was alone in 
assuming that the terms of the continu- 
ing resolution allowed States to continue 
their weatherization programs. I need 
not remind my colleagues that these 
funds are urgently needed by the States 
before winter sets in. Many of you know 
that last summer the program was in- 
sulating homes at the highest rate in the 
program's history, which figured out to 
an annualized rate of $400 million. 
OMB’s action cuts the States down to $0. 

The weatherization program is one of 
the most commonsense, economical pro- 
grams we have going. Each insulated 
home will reduce its energy use by an 
average of 25 percent. This will mean 
more energy for us all, and less strain on 
limited fuel assistance funds. Yet OMB 
is holding back on weatherization moneys 
at a time when they are most urgently 
needed. 

I turn to my colleague, Senator Mc- 
CLuRE, for his thoughts and any clari- 
fication he may offer on this matter. I 
would hope that we could urge OMB to 
reevaluate its interpretation. I simply do 
not believe that its current actions are 
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consistent with the intentions of our sub- 
committee, and of Congress as a whole. 

The continuing resolution provides 
that the weatherization program should 
be funded at a level not to exceed the 
current rate of $182 million or the fiscal 
1982 level as passed by the House of $150 
million, whichever is lower. Is this a cor- 
rect assessment? 

Mr. McCLURE. Yes, it is correct. 

Mr. LEAHY. Do you agree that it was 
the intent of the Senate that this pro- 
gram should be continued at a level of at 
least $112.5 million? 

Mr. McCLURE. The committee has 
adopted that appropriation figure. 

Mr. LEAHY. Do you agree that OMB 
does not have authority to terminate 
programs under the continuing resolu- 
tion? Yet has not OMB, in effect, termi- 
nated the program for the States by 
refusing to award their grants? 

Mr. McCLURE. To the first question, 
let me answer that that is my under- 
standing. With respect to the second 
question, I understand that any agency 
may request relief from the spending lim- 
itation suggested by OMB where it would 
contravene the minimum level. 

Mr. LEAHY. Has the committee re- 
ceived a formal request from OMB to 
defer funds for the weatherization pro- 
gram? 

Mr. McCLURE. No, it has not. 

Mr. LEAHY. Does the committee ex- 
pect such notice to be sent? 

Mr. McCLURE. I do not know of any 
such action. 

Mr. LEAHY. Until we receive a formal 
request, what authority does OMB have 
to freeze these funds? 

Mr. McCLURE. OMB has broad au- 
thority in the administration of all Fed- 
eral programs and expenditures. Their 
authority is, of course, limited by the 
provisions of the continuing resolution as 
well as other statutes. 

Mr. LEAHY. If and when we receive a 
deferral request, what steps will you then 
take as chairman of the Interior Sub- 
committee to act on the deferral? 

Mr. McCLURE. I can assure the Sen- 
ator that each deferral will be reviewed 
very closely and, working with the mem- 
bers of the Interior Appropriations Sub- 
committee, action will be taken as the 
subcommittee deems proper. 

Mr. LEAHY. If the distinguished 
chairman does not plan to act on this 
deferral, I would like to inform him of 
my intention to immediately introduce a 
resolution to disapprove the deferral for 
the weatherization program. 

Mr. McCLURE. I thank the Senator 
for that information. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I support 
this amendment today to increase fund- 
ing for the low-income weatherization 
program. Even with this increase, the 
weatherization program will receive sig- 
nificantly less funding than in previous 
years. The administration has proposed 
eliminating this program at a time when 
it is operating at its peak of efficiency— 
weatherizing some 30.000 to 35,000 
homes per month. It was estimated this 
summer that the States were obligating 
their funds at an annualized rate of $400 
million. 

Mr. President, the low-income weath- 
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erization program provides badly needed 
aid to those least able to afford rising 
energy costs and a policy of conservation 
by price. The administration has twice 
testified to the Appropriations Commit- 
tee that the Federal Government should 
fund those programs that benefit those 
who cannot take advantage of energy 
tax credits. The low-income weatheriza- 
tion program is precisely that. 

Each household weatherized reduces 
its energy consumption by an average of 
25 percent. In Vermont, these households 
save an average of $340 over the course 
of the winter. At the same time, this pro- 
gram has saved 2.5 million barrels of oil 
& year and promises to conserve much 
more, helping to reduce our dangerous 
overdependence on foreign sources of oil. 

Two-thirds of all low-income homes 
remain severely underweatherized. These 
people are now paying 35 percent of 
their income for energy. The low-income 
weatherization program can provide 
them with cost-effective aid, reducing 
the burden of rising energy prices for 
them, and saving energy for all of us. 

I sponsored an amendment to fund 
this program at $150 million when it was 
considered by the Interior Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee. The subcommittee 
agreed to provide $112 million, which 
was less than what I believed necessary, 
but was still far above the President’s 
request of $0. I fully support today’s at- 
tempt to provide $150 million. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the amendment of my col- 
league from Maine (Mr. MITCHELL). 

This amendment—by providing $62.5 
milion to the Department of Energy’s 
weatherization program—may seem ex- 
cessive to some. It may appear to be too 
costly. I cannot agree with that charac- 
terization. 

So long as elderly citizens are forced 
to choose between heating their homes 
or buying their food, so long as low-in- 
come families shiver through cold win- 
ters, so long as middle-income Americans 
see more and more of their paychecks 
go to pay their fuel bills, I cannot agree 
that investment in home weatherization 
is unnecessary. 

The program is too vital to be cut by 42 
percent as the committee has proposed. 
Even with this amendment, funding for 
the program will still be cut by $18 mil- 
lion—from $193 million last year to $175 
million this year. This amendment rec- 
ognizes the need for savings in the Fed- 
eral budget without putting an excessive 
burden for that savings on the low- 
income and elderly citizens of our Nation. 

The success of this program in my 
home State of Massachusetts has been 
impressive. Since its inception in 1977, 
this program, first under the adminis- 
tration of the Community Services Ad- 
ministration and now under the Depart- 
ment of Energy, has weatherized 16,000 
households. These households have re- 
duced their energy use by 40 to 60 
percent, 

The average household in Massachu- 
setts paid $1,274 to heat their homes last 
year. Saving 40 to 60 percent of this cost 
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is obviously very beneficial to families 
with little income to spare. 

The efficiency of this program has been 
on the rise. By the time that money ran 
out in June of this year, Massachusetts 
was weatherizing 1,000 households per 
month. As one official said, the program 
has now gotten off the ground. It is now 
an efficient and effective program. The 
drastic cut proposed by the committee 
in this bill is bound to undermine this 
efficiency and effectiveness. 

Despite the impressive accomplish- 
ments of this program, the work that re- 
mains is tremendous. The Department 
of Energy estimates that over 230,000 
households are still eligible and their 
aie need insulation and weatherproof- 

Every year that these homes are not 
weatherized is another year when our 
economy is drained by energy costs that 
need not be spent. It is another year 
when more foreign oil is used than need 
be. It is one more year when more low- 
income families and more elderly will 
suffer through another cold winter. This 
proposal can help relieve that suffering. 
I urge my colleagues to support this 
amendment. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, if the 
distinguished manager of the bill is pre- 
pared to yield back the remainder of his 
time, I am prepared to yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield back the remainder of 
my time. My understanding is that we 
have no request for further time from 
either side. 

Let me respond only to the Senator 
who has just spoken, Senator CHAFEE. 

With respect to the issue of weatheri- 
zation on rental properties, our experi- 
ence, unfortunately, has been in too 
many instances that as the home is im- 
proved the advantage does not accrue to 
the renter; the advantage accrues to the 
landlord who simply then raises the rent. 
We have not helped the low-income re- 
cipient. We have only assisted the prop- 
erty owner. While we might argue that 
the expenditure of the money thus is a 
good expenditure from the energy stand- 
point, it is not necessarily a good expend- 
iture of the taxpayers’ money when it 
goes to enrich the property owner and 
does not enhance the ability of the low- 
income renter to pay his rent. 

If there be no further requests for 
time, Mr. President, I am prepared to 
yield back the remainder of my time on 
this amendment, and I do so. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time, Mr. President. 


RECESS UNTIL 2 P.M. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, debate having con- 
cluded on this amendment, the Senate 
stands in recess until 2 p.m. 

Thereupon, the Senate, at 12:59 p.m., 
recessed until 2 p.m.; whereupon, the 
Senate reassembled when called to order 
by the Presiding Officer (Mrs. KASSE- 
BAUM). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to UP amend- 
ment No. 535, offered by the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. MITCHELL). On this 
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question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
SCHMITT) and the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. STEVENS) are necessarily absent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON), 
the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE) 7 
and the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
ZORINSKY) are necessarily absent, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber who 
desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 46, 
nays 49, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 334 Leg.] 
YEAS—46 
Hart 
Hatch 
Hatfield 
Hawkins 
Heinz 
Hollings 
. Huddleston 

Humphrey 


Mitchell 


McClure 
NOT VOTING—5 
Schmitt Zorinaky 


Stevens 


Eagleton 
Inouye 

So Mr. MrirCHELL'S amendment (UP 
No. 535) was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be in 
order to present two uncontested amend- 
ments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 536 
(Purpose: To permit the Flathead Irrigation 

District, Montana, to use net power rev- 

enues for maintenance and operation) 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I send an amend- 
ment to the desk and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Louisiana (Mr. JOHN- 
STON) for Mr. MELCHER proposes an un- 
printed amendment numbered 536. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 
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Insert at the appropriate place the follow- 


ing: 
Notwithstanding the provisions of Section 


6 of the’ Act of May 25, 1948, (62 Stat. 269, 
273), appropriations of power revenues of 
the Flathead Irrigation Project on the Flat- 
head Reservation, Montana, made pursuant 
to Section 3 of the Act of August 7, 1946, (60 
Stat. 895) shall hereafter be available in 
amount not exceeding 20 percent of the gross 
power revenues of said project for the pre- 
ceding fiscal year, or $750,000, whichever is 
greater, for maintenance and operation of 
the dam: Provided, That no appropriations 
shall be made in excess of the Flathead Irri- 
gation power revenues on deposit with the 
Federal government. 


Mr. MELCHER. Madam President, 
this amendment would permit the Flat- 
head Irrigation District in Montana to 
use a portion of net power revenues for 
maintenance and operation of the proj- 
ect’s dam. 

At the present time, the district is 
limited by law to using only up to $75,000 
for this purpose. The dam is getting old 
and it needs repair. Clearly, $75,000 is 
not sufficient for this purpose. 

The Department of the Interior favors 
this amendment, and has made this 
known to the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee. 

Though the $75,000 limitation was 
realistic when it was enacted in 1948, it 
is now totally inadequate to fund im- 
provements and extensions necessary to 
keep up with increased demand. 

The accumulated power revenues are 
not budget items, and they are funds 
credited to the proiect. Therefore, this 
amendment has no budget implications. 

The amendment is germane to this 
bill because it deals only with the 
amount of funds that are available to 
the project. The language closely par- 
allels instructions already in the bill for 
expenditure of funds such as those in 
the administrative provisions relating to 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

The limitation on the use of these 
funds has been a growing problem for 
a number of years, and it is essential 
that repairs and modifications be made 
to the dam before there is a tragedy of 
major proportions. 

I urge the adoption of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. This is an amend- 
ment providing $75,000 for maintenance 
of the Flathead Dam. It has been ap- 
proved on both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Louisiana. 

The amendment (UP No. 536) was 
agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 537 
(Purpose: To provide assistance in prevent- 
ing the destruction of an area of historical 
significance) 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I send an amend- 
ment to the desk and ask for its immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Louisiana (Mr. JOHN- 
STON) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 537. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
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reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 57, after line 21, add the following: 
PRESERVATION OF AREA OF HISTORICAL 
SIGNIFICANCE 

For necessary expenses to enable the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol to carry out the purposes 
of the first section of the Act of October 14, 
1976 (Public Law 94-495), $250,000. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, 
this $250,000 is for the maintenance of 
the Congressional Cemetery. It has been 
approved by everyone, and it is under- 
stood that this will not be a recurring 
thing. 

The reason why this is not on the leg- 
islative appropriation bill is because that 
train has already left the station, and we 
understand it will not be asked for again 
this next year. The $250,000 is badly 
needed for that Congressional Cemetery. 

Mr. McCLURE. Madam President, this 
has not been covered by specific legisla- 
tive authorization. Under normal cir- 
cumstances we would reauest that, and it 
may well be that this particular item 
will not make it through the conference. 
We may have to defer to the legislative 
process. But with that understanding I 
have no objection to the amendment at 
this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

The amendment (UP No. 537) was 
agreed to. 


FOUR TRIBALLY CONTROLLED COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES 


Mr. MELCHER. Madam President, I 
am greatly concerned that the committee 
eliminated funding in H.R. 4035 for four 
tribally controlled community colleges 
which have been determined to be feasi- 
ble during fiscal year 1981. These schools, 
Fort Peck Community College, Cheyenne 
River Community College, Lummi School 
of Aquacuiture and Fisheries, and Little 
Big Horn Community College have all 
been determined to be feasible and two 
of the schools actually received grant 
funds under title I of the Tribally Con- 
trolled Community College Assistance 
Act during fiscal year 1981. 


The authorizing statute, Public Law 
95-471, provides that the Secretary shall 
not consider any grant application unless 
the school has been found to be feasible 
and will service a reasonable student 
population. However, once the Secretary 
has approved an application for a trib- 
ally controlled community college, the 
statute provides that he shall provide a 
grant to such college. This is an entitle- 
ment program and any selection of a 
subset of the eligibles for funding to the 
exclusion of other eligibles appears to be 
discriminatory and an unequal applica- 
tion of the law. 


Since this is an entitlement program, I 
believe the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
could be mandated by the courts to pro- 
vide funds to these four schools with 
whatever funds are appropriated. The 
statute provides that each grant shall 
provide $4,000 per fulltime equivalent 
student but further provides that if the 
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sums appropriated are not sufficient to 
pay in full the total amounts then such 
amounts shall be ratably reduced. If the 
Senate reduction of $998,619 is adopted 
and the Bureau is required to provide 
grants to the four schools, with the in- 
creased enrollment due to the rise in un- 
employment on Indian reservations, the 
reduction of each of the 17 title I eligible 
schools would have to absorb would 
greatly hinder their ability to provide 
the educational opportunities for Indian 
students contemplated by title I of the 


act. 

Given the budget cuts which have been 
recommended for Indian programs both 
within the Bureau of Indian Affairs’ 
budget and generally throughout the 
Federal budget, I believe that additional 
reductions to the tribally controlled com- 
munity colleges would be unfortunate. 
We must realize that on most reserva- 
tions there is no private sector funding 
available for these colleges to access for 
assistance. In addition, unemployment is 
increasing on reservations with reduc- 
tions in or elimination of federally 
funded programs and many of the un- 
employed are enrolling in tribally con- 
trolled community colleges to increase 
their skills in order to find gainful 
employment. 

Madam President, although enroll- 
ments at a number of colleges exceed the 
estimate in the Bureau of Indian Affairs’ 
budget justification, if we assume that 
these estimates are accurate for the pur- 
pose of calculations, the original budget 
request of $6,157,000 in the March budget 
would provide $3,443.50 per full-time 
equivalent student if all eligible schools 
are funded. If the Appropriations Com- 
mittee reduction of $998,619 stands and 
the Bureau is required to fund a!l eligible 
colleges, the per student amount will be 
reduced to $2,885. 

I might point out that, according to 
the subcommittee, under the committee 
bill the Bureau-operated postsecondary 
schools will receive $5,400 per student, 
including residential costs, and the Bu- 
reau schools have access to other Bureau 
services not included in their budgets, 
which would further increase the amount 
per student. I believe it is unfair to ex- 
pect the tribes to perform services at 
such a reduced rate below what we pro- 
vide for the Bureau of Indian Affairs to 
perform similar services. 

Madam President, I believe we should 
fund these colleges to succeed, not to fail. 
I am not going to offer an amendment 
to restore the funding in an effort to as- 
sist the managers of the bill in limiting 
the number of floor amendments. How- 
ever, I urge my colleagues to agree with 
the House in conference to provide the 
additional $998,619 for operating funds 
for the above-mentioned four tribally 
controlled community colleges. 

Mr. BAKER. Madam President, I am 
advised the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska wishes to make a statement at 
this time not related to the pending bill 
or amendments thereto, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that he may now be recog- 
nized for not to exceed 15 minutes with- 
out the time being charged against the 
bill or amendments at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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THE SALE OF AIR DEFENSE EN- 
HANCEMENTS TO SAUDI ARABIA 


Mr. EXON. I thank the Chair and I 
thank my friend, the majority leader. 

Madam President, the administration’s 
sale of our sophisticated and highly ad- 
vanced technology known as AWACS to 
Saudi Arabia or any other tountry poses 
serious questions from a security stand- 
point by almost every measurement 
which I have judged it against during my 
time-consuming pursuit of reaching & 
decision on this national security issue. 

(Mr. ANDREWS assumed the chair.) 

Mr. EXON. It is my unequivocal con- 
viction that the United States of America 
has worked its way into a serious and 
potential no-win situation. Our goal must 
be to minimize the damage. 

I, frankly, have been appalled by some 
of the simplistic arguments advanced re- 
garding these very complicated and far- 
reaching proposals which have been ad- 
vanced by some people. 

Among them was the misguided and 
non-statesman-like approach by former 
President Nixon that the proposal was a 
choice between Reagan and Begin. In- 
deed, one of my constituents indicated 
that if I dared consider voting against 
the sale of the AWACS that they had 
gotten to me and I had sold out. 

There is another theory that a Presi- 
dent, any President, should always be 
supported in foreign policy decisions. 
Otherwise, we could not have a true bi- 
partisan foreign policy. That attitude 
Mr. President, ignores completely the re- 
sponsibility of the Senate and flies di- 
rectly against the actions of many of the 
current proponents who were vocal in 
their calls for the Senate to reject the 
President’s initiatives on the Panama 
Canal controversy and the proposed 
SALT II treaty. The Senate abdicates its 
constitutional, legal, and sworn obliga- 
tions if it follows such a tourse, as may 
have been done unwittingly with the 
near unanimous endorsement of the 
Tonkin Gulf resolution. 

Still another line of reasoning, or lack 
thereof, was touted by some here that 
it was good for business and employment 
for use to approve the sale. This, Mr. 
President, is an extension of what evi- 
dently and unfortunately has become 
the centerpiece of our foreign policy, 
whatever it is—allowing the great United 
States of America to allow its true re- 
solve to be measured by potential friend 
and foe alike as to how successful a gun- 
runner we are to our hopeful friends. 
While this is not the time to debate 
overall foreign policy, Mr. President, our 
obvious preoccupation with military 
sales again raises the question which I 
have posed frequently before on this 
floor and elsewhere which still begs for 
an answer, Why can we not recognize 
and exploit peace initiatives based on 
America’s prime resource of food pro- 
duction and why are we not more aggres- 
sively pursuing arms control negotia- 
tions while we continue to build our mil- 
itary capability? 

Mr. President, I have listened to and 
Studied the recommendations of many 
of my colleagues on this important sub- 
ject and have been involved in countless 
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discussions. Those whom I consider most 
knowledgeable on military and foreign 
affairs have frankly made my decision 
more difficult since they are almost 
evenly split on their bottom line con- 
clusions. The issue here is: first, what is 
in the best security interests of the 
United States; and second, how best do 
we promote the chances of peace in the 
troubled Middle East? 

An interesting and perceptive argu- 
ment against approval was that ad- 
vanced by the minority leader. It ad- 
dressed the political difficulties which 
might confront, and possibly imperil, 
Prime Minister Begin—the only remain- 
ing key figure in the important break- 
through embodied within the Camp 
David peace accords, thereby limiting 
the flexibility that leader needs in ad- 
vancing the chances for a comprehensive 
and workable peace. 

It is my view that the AWACS portion 
of the sale presents no serious or direct 
military threat to Israel, our primary 
ally and friend in the Middle East. How- 
ever, loss of the AWACS, if its security 
is compromised by any subsequent de- 
velopments, would be a serious blow to 
both the United States and all of our 
allies. Deeply troubling to me has been 
what I perceive to be an administration- 
backed effort to downplay the AWACS 
technology. It should be remembered 
that the Soviets have no such surveil- 
lance system and are just now begin- 
ning efforts to deploy something of its 
kind. We claim to be superior to the 
Soviets in overall technology, and I be- 
lieve we are. To downplay the serious- 
ness of the security implications of the 
AWACS sale is irresponsible. We are 
not proposing here to sell a video com- 
puter game. 

The companion F-15 enhancements in 
the sale package include the highly ad- 
vanced Sidewinder missile. This will 
make the F-15, as equipped, a potential 
offensive force against Israel. However, 
anytime we sell any military equipment, 
we run the potential risk of its subse- 
quent use against us and our allies. In- 
deed, when we launched our rescue at- 
tempt in Iran, it was American planes 
and American-trained Iranian pilots 
which were a primary concern for the 
chances of success during the mission’s 
latter stages. Since the mission failed 
early, we were spared the opportunity to 
see if fleeing Americans would be hoisted 
on the Petard of our American arms for 
everyone syndrome. 


While this problem exists, the F-15 en- 
hancements will not, in my opinion, seri- 
ously threaten Israeli overall clear air 
superiority in the region. It is clear to 
me that Saudi Arabia does indeed need 
the F-15's and the enhancements to de- 
fend themselves from possible threats on 
their southern and eastern borders, the 
areas which include the oilfields. It 
would have been far, far better had we 
agreed to only the F-15 enhancement 
sale and contracted to continue indefi- 
nitely the present arrangement with U.S. 
AWACS with our crews and joint sharing 
of information. It still is not clear why 
this could not have been the arrange- 
ment. It seems the sale is another un- 
welcomed litmus test of friendship. 
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It is clear that the Saudis have been 
friends of the United States, but let us 
remember that we and our allies are also 
their best customers for the material 
God—oil. They have been helpful to our 
interests in bringing about the recent 
truce in Lebanon. They are frequently a 
voice of moderation in essentially a vol- 
atile Arab world. 

But degrees of friendship can also be 
measured by the long-term actions of 
one’s friends and the company they keep. 

While we are led to believe that the 
Saudis are a real and trusted friend, we 
should realize that our last large sale of 
military equipment—the F-15’s—to them 
back in 1978 was to moderate price in- 
creases in oil. It has nearly tripled in 
price since then. 

Many Americans believe that the Sau- 
dis are the moderating influence in 
OPEC. In truth, they are OPEC, and be- 
cause of their dominant position in oil 
production they set high world oil prices 
which are the single most important fac- 
tor in the current economic problems of 
the Western industrial nations. 

As Dr. J. B. Kelly details so well in his 
excellent book, “Arabia, the Gulf and the 
West": 

All indications are that the Saudi govern- 
ment intends to continue to impose re- 
straints upon oil production so as to prolong 
the technical life of the fields—which in 
turn implies that it will seek to raise prices 
at intervals in order to maintain revenues at 
8 desired level. The only way to achieve this 
aim is through the survival of the OPEC 
cartel, which is why Saudi Arabia, one of 
the principal founders of the organization, 
will strive to ensure its survival. How much, 
if at all, her “special relationship” with the 
United States may hamper her pursuit of 
these aims has yet to be seen. 


And so, Mr. President, I say to all that 
the Saudi-American relationship to date 
has been something less than expected 
from one friend to another. It appears 
clear that the royal family views its 
relationship with the United States as in 
its and the Saudi people’s best long- 
range interests. 

Yet they have some proving to do in 
the future. How many of the American 
people know that Saudi Arabia: 

First. Is the prime financial benefac- 
tor of the PLO; 

Second. Has crippled the Sadat peace 
initiatives in the Middle East, including 
rejection of the Camp David accords; 

Third. Has counseled other sovereign 
states in the area against granting 
American bases and port facilities; 

Fourth. Has welcomed the presence of 
African terrorist Idi Amin within its 
borders; and 

Fifth. Has censured the United States 
for shooting down the two Libyan fight- 
ers which attacked our fleet in interna- 
tional waters. 

Mr. President, it is clear to this Sen- 
ator that this proposed sale is a high- 
risk venture, and along with it goes the 
open guarantee of the Reagan adminis- 
tration that we will become directly and 
militarily involved in Saudi Arabia to 
protect our interests there. The Secre- 
tary of Defense was quoted as saying on 
October 5, 1981, that President Reagan 
would intervene “if there should be any- 
thing that resembled an internal revolu- 
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tion in Saudi Arabia, and we think that’s 
very remote.” The President has con- 
firmed essentially the same thing with 
me in White House conversations. Right 
or wrong then, this country has prom- 
ised to duplicate in Saudi Arabia what 
we criticized the Soviets for doing in 
Afghanistan. I wonder how that grabs 
the American people? Moreover, I won- 
der what we are going to do it with. 

It is ironic that, simultaneous with all 
of this tough macho talk, and while the 
President proclaims that those Senators 
who do not agree with him on the 
AWACS sale are not doing their country 
a service, the same President is ordering 
a reduction of at least 25 percent in our 
naval carrier task forces in the Indian 
Ocean and Persian Gulf areas. 

So, Mr. President, these are the prob- 
lems I see with the decision by the Pres- 
ident to enter into the sales agreement. 
But I am faced with the fact that that 
Presidential decision has been made. 

It seems to me that the President’s 
commitment, and the world discussion 
surrounding it, has advanced to the point 
that rejection of the sale by the Senate 
would generate extreme ill will for the 
United States—not only in Saudi Arabia 
but throughout the Middle East and the 
world. Our ability to follow through on a 
promise would be called into question. 

While we can argue that this concern 
is not valid, the perception would be 
there. And when it comes to world opin- 
ion of our trustworthiness, perception 
may, in fact, be reality. 

Former Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger put it well in summing up this 
controversy some time ago. He said it 
was a mistake for us to have ever agreed 
to sell the AWACS to Saudi Arabia in 
the first place, but it would even be a 
worse mistake now to decline to approve 
the sale. 

Our leadership position in the world 
is one which requires resoluteness and 
the support of others in our common 
goals. The common goals must include 
the deterrence of war and the active pur- 
suit of peace. This latter consideration is 
the one which must have a new life 
breathed into it immediately. We simply 
must move the Camp David accords—a 
true beginning—forward and we must 
have help from our Arab friends. Egypt 
cannot be allowed to go it alone much 
longer. And neither can Israel survive 
indefinitely in isolation. Our attention 
and very best efforts must now be turned 
to the achievement of a peace in the 
region which can endure and withstand 
changes of government or other transi- 
tory considerations. 

Mr. President, in closing, one redeem- 
ing feature of this arms sale package 
which must be kept in mind is that it 
is conditional, as verified by the Presi- 
dent’s letter to me of October 26, 1981. 
The first AWACS aircraft is not sched- 
uled for delivery until late 1985, while 
the F-15 enhancement package will go 
forward sooner. We do have the option 
of canceling the sale during the interim 
period if conditions change before 
delivery. 

Mr. President, I ask that my letters of 
inquiry in this matter to the President 
and his answers thereto be printed in 
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the Recorp following my remarks, along 
with a draft copy of a letter hand deliv- 
ered to me by the White House on this 
subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. EXON. This time period will give 
the Saudi Government a chance to prove 
their true friendship for us and put to 
rest forever the charge that U.S. policy 
in the Middle East is geared to one coun- 
try only—our proven friends in Israel. 

Because of these perspectives and my 
conclusion that, at this juncture, no 
other course would be wise, I will reluc- 
tantly support the sale. At the same time, 
I will defend to the end my colleagues 
who will cast contrary votes. It is my 
view that they have as good a chance to 
be correct as this Senator, as we face 
this essentially no-win situation. 

I thank the Chair. 

EXHIBIT 1 


U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., October 19, 1981. 
President RONALD REAGAN, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mm. PRESIDENT: Following our two 
conversations regarding the proposed sale 
of air defense enhancements to Saudi 
Arabia, I assured you that I would continue 
to evaluate your position and that of your 
representatives on this matter. Although I 
hold reservations on the “packaging” of 
many items in the proposed sale and had re- 
quested previously that the issues be sepa- 
rated, I have not co-sponsored the Senate 
Resolution of Disapproval. As part of my 
continuing evaluation of this proposal, I 
will appreciate very much if you would pro- 
vide me with responses to several related 
questions. 

Under the terms of the sale, if approved, 
I understand that the first AWACS aircraft 
will not be delivered until late 1985. One 
important factor which needs amplification 
is the ability to reconsider delivery of these 
aircraft in the event of changed circum- 
stances in the Middle East between now and 
that time. Is there currently embodied in 
the sales agreement a provision outlining 
the authority of the President to cancel the 
sale in the event that, during the pre-de- 
livery timeframe, a determination is made 
that the sale would no longer be in the best 
interest of the United States? If not, was 
there an attempt on the part of our govern- 
ment to negotiate such a safeguard? What 
was the Saudi reaction to such a proposal 
if made? 

Are there any written or other under- 
standings with the Saudi government which 
guarantee the continued deployment of U.S. 
AWACS aircraft based in that country be- 
tween now and the proposed dellvery of the 
first Saudi AWACS aircraft in late 1985? If 
Saudi Arabia decided, between the time this 
sale might be approved and the delivery of 
their own AWACS aircraft, that the U.S. 
AWACS aircraft were no longer welcome in 
their country, would the sale be subject to 
cancellation according to the agreement? 

As part of the original negotiations or sub- 
sequent discussions with the Saudi govern- 
ment, was a proposal ever made by U.S. rep- 
resentatives for joint control or crewing of 
the Saudi AWACS, similar to the arrange- 
ment we currently have with our NATO al- 
Mes? Part of my concern stems from the con- 
duct of "secret diplomacy” and its out- 
growth. While I recognize the need for ne- 
gotiations on sensitive matters to be con- 
ducted in a non-public forum, by the same 
token once negotiations have been com- 
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pleted and the Congress asked to acquiesce 
or approve, all of the available Information 
should be provided to those who must make 
these decisions. It is and always has been 
bothersome to me to be asked to make such 
important decisions without having all of 
the facts at hand. 

It has been widely rumored and you have 
been quoted in the media as indicating that 
you may have the authority to proceed with 
this proposed sale even if it is rejected by 
the House and Senate. Since I find this pos- 
sible course troubling, I would appreciate 
your assurance at this time that you will not 
proceed unilaterally if the sale is blocked by 
both Houses of Congress. 

Thank you for your attention to this re- 
quest for information and I look forward to 
your response. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. JAMES Exon, 
U.S. Senator. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, October 26, 1981. 
Hon. J. JAMES EXON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR EXON: Thank you for your 
thoughtful letter of October 19, 1981, on the 
subject of air defense enhancements for 
Saudi Arabia. I appreciate sincerely the at- 
tention you are giving to this important 1s- 
sue, and I am pleased to answer the ques- 
tions raised in your letter. 

First, although we do not anticipate such 
& development, I want to assure you that we 
have reserved the right to reconsider delivery 
of the AWACS aircraft in the event of 
changed circumstances in the Middle East. 
This right will be embodied in the Letters of 
Offer and Acceptance (LOAs) that will be 
signed by the USG and Saudi Arabia after 
Congressional review of the sale. A specific 
condition of these LOAs will be the provision 
that under unusual and compelling circum- 
stances when the national interest of the 
U.S. so requires, the USG reserves the right 
to cancel the sale at any time prior to de- 
livery. 

Second, continued deployment of our 
AWACS is not a precondition to delivery of 
the Saudi AWACS, since our current AWACS 
deployment in Saudi Arabia is at their re- 
quest and based on an understanding that 
arises from our mutual perception of the 
increased threat to the Saudi oil fields. This 
understanding will be formalized in a writ- 
ten foreign military sales agreement pro- 
viding Saudi funding for the continuing de- 
ployment. Assuming that our proposal to 
sell AWACS to Saudi Arabia proceeds suc- 
cessfully we fully anticipate that our 
AWACS will remain in Saudi Arabia, until 
or after the Saudi AWACS are delivered and 
we and the Saudis agree that the U.S. 
AWACS deployment is no longer required. 

Third, during our meetings with the 
Saudis, U.S. representatives did discuss, in 
considerable detail, the issues of aircraft 
crewing and manning, specifically including 
joint crewing and control. As a result of 
these discussions, the Government of Saudi 
Arabia has agreed that the U.S. will have an 
important, long-term role and will maintain 
direct involvement in the development of 
the Saudi air defense system, including 
AWACS, well into the 1990s. The resulting 
structure is not based on the NATO arrange- 
ment, for we do not have a formal alliance 
with the Saudis. Rather, it is tailored to 
meet the security needs of both the U.S. and 
Saudi Arabia in the crucial Persian Gulf 
area. 

The agreements we have reached with 
Saudi Arabia on security of technology, 
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access to information, control over third- 
country participation, and AWACS flight 
operations will be incorporated into the 
U.S./Saudi General Security of Military In- 
formation Agreement, the LOAs, and related 
documents, all of which will be available to 
the Congress. In accordance with the AWACS 
Export Control Act, however, final negotia- 
tion and signature of the LOAs cannot take 
place until after Congressional review is 
completed. 

I am not considering employing any 
statutory waiver provisions regarding these 
sales. 

Thank you again for your continued in- 
terest on this matter of mutual concern. 

Sincerely, 
RONALD REAGAN. 

Dear : On October 1, 1981, I for- 
mally notified the Congress of our intention 
to sell AWACS aircraft and F-15 enhance- 
ment items to Saudi Arabia. This sale will 
enhance our vital national security inter- 
ests by contributing directly to the stability 
and security of the critical area from the 
Persian Gulf through the Middle East to 
North Africa. It will improve significantly 
the capability of Saudi Arabia and the 
United States to defend the ollfields and 
facilities on which the security of the Free 
World depends, and it will pose no realistic 
threat to Israel. 

When this proposed sale was first an- 
nounced last spring, the Congress expressed 
concerns about certain aspects of the sale. 
After analyzing these concerns in detail, 
we entered into a series of discussions with 
the Government of Saudi Arabia over the 
summer. 

The Government of Saudi Arabia has 
agreed, and I am convinced welcomes the 
fact, that the United States will have an im- 
portant, long-term role and will maintain 
direct involvement in the development of 
the Saudi air defense system, including the 
AWACS. We also have reached agreement 
with the Saudi Government on a number of 
specific arrangements that go well beyond 
their firm agreement to abide fully by all 
the standard terms of the normal Letter of 
Offer and Acceptance as required by the 
Arms Export Control Act. 

Transfer of the AWACS will take place 
only on terms and conditions consistent 
with the Act and only after I have certified 
to the Congress in writing that the follow- 
ing conditions have been met: 


1. SECURITY OF TECHNOLOGY 


A. That a detailed plan for the security 
of equipment, technology, information, and 
supporting documentation has been agreed 
to by the United States and Saudi Arabia 
and is in place; and 

B. The security provisions are no less 
stringent than measures employed by the 
U.S. for protection and control of its equiv- 
ment of like kind outside the continental 
U.S.; and 

C. The U.S. has the right of continual on- 
site inspection and surveillance by U.S. per- 
sonnel of security arrangements for all op- 
eratlons during the useful life of the 
AWACS. It is further provided that security 
arrangements will be supplemented by ad- 
ditional U.S. personnel if it is deemed nec- 
essary by the two parties; and 

D. Saudi Arabia will not permit citizens of 
third nations either to perform maintenance 
on the AWACS or to modify any such equip- 
ment without prior, explicit mutual consent 
of the two governments; and 

E. Computer software, as designated by the 
USG, will remain the property of the USG. 

2. ACCESS TO INFORMATION 

That Saudi Arabia has agreed to share with 

the U.S. continuously, and completely, the 


information that it acquires from use of the 
AWACS. 
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3. CONTROL OVER THIRD-COUNTRY PARTICIPATION 


A. That Saudi Arabia has agreed not to 
share access to AWACS equipment, tech- 
nology, documentation, or any information 
developed from such equipment or tech- 
nology with any nation other than the US. 
without the prior, explicit mutual consent 
of both governments; and 

B. There are in place adequate and effec- 
tive procedures requiring the screening and 
security clearance of citizens of Saudi Arabia 
and that only cleared Saudi citizens and 
cleared U.S. nationals will have access to 
AWACS equipment, technology, or docu- 
mentation, or information derived therefrom, 
without the prior, explicit mutual consent of 
the two governments. 


4. AWACS FLIGHT OPERATIONS 


That the Saudi AWACS will be operated 
solely within the boundaries of Saudi Arabia, 
except with the prior, explicit mutual con- 
sent of the two governments, and solely for 
defensive purposes as defined by the U.S,, in 
order to maintain security and regional 
stability, 


5. COMMAND STRUCTURE 


That agreements which concern organiza- 
tional command and control structure for 
the operation of AWACS are of such a nature 
to guarantee that the commitments above 
will be honored. 


6. REGIONAL PEACE AND SECURITY 


That the sale contributes directly to the 
stability and security of the area, enhances 
the atmosphere and prospects for progress 
toward peace, and that initiatives toward 
the peaceful resolution of disputes in the 
region have either been successfully com- 
pleted or that significant progress toward 
that goal has been accomplished with the 
substantial assistance of Saudi Arabia. 


The agreements we have reached with 
Saudia Arabia on security of technology, 
access to information, control over third 
country participation, and AWACS flight 
operations will be incorporated into the 
U.S./Saudi General Security. of Military In- 
formation Agreement, the Letters of Offer 
and Acceptance (the government-to-govern- 
ment sales contracts), and related docu- 
ments. These documents will stipulate that 
the sale will be cancelled and that no equip- 
ment or services will be delivered in the 
event any of the agreements are breached. 
I will not authorize U.S. approval of any of 
these contracts and agreements until I am 
satisfied that they incorporate fully the pro- 
visions that satisfy the concerns that you and 
I share. I do not foresee any need for changes 
in these arrangements, but should circum- 
stances arise that might require such changes, 
I would consult fully with the Congress be- 
fore deciding on any modifications. 


I believe it is important to look beyond 
these agreements to their practical conse- 
quences, and to the implications of U.S. 
security assistanze and training requested by 
Saudi Arabia. For example, the agreement we 
have reached with the Saudi Government to 
protect the security of equipment also affects 
the nature, extent, and duration of the U.S. 
role in the AWACS program. Since skilled 
Saudi personnel available for this program 
will remain in short supply, the U.S./Saudl 
understanding that third country nationals 
will not be permitted to operate or maintain 
the Saudi AWACS, will, in practice, extend 
U.S. involvement in Saudi AWACS operations 
and activities well into the 1990s. U.S. mili- 
tary and contractor personnel will be required 
to provide extensive operational training for 
Saudi AWACS aircrews; it will be 1990 at the 
earliest before the eight Saudi crews needed 
to operate all five AWACS aircraft will be 
trained, and replacement and refresher train- 
ing of individual Saudi crew members will 
require USAF Technical Assistance Field 
Teams during the 1990s. Critical AWACS 
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maintenance, logistics, and support func- 
tions, particularly radar and computer soft- 
ware support, will, of necessity, be performed 
by U.S. personnel in Saudi Arabia and in the 
United States, for the life of the AWACS. 

The Saudi agreement not to share AWACS- 
gathered information with third countries 
also has significant practical consequences. 
This agreement, combined with the standard 
requirement that US-supplied equipment be 
used solely for defensive purposes, as well as 
the agree-to Saudi AWACS configuration, 
precludes any possibility that Saudi AWACS 
could contribute to coordinated operations 
against any nation in the region. 

Concerning the agreement to operate 
AWACS only inside the Kingdom, it should 
also be noted that the Saudi Air Force will 
bə trained to operate the AWACS in accord- 
ance with standard USAF AWACS doctrine 
and procedures, which call for AWACS to 
remain at all times a “safe distance” behind 
sensitive political borders—normally 100 to 
150 nautical miles—to ensure AWACS se- 
curity and survivability. Given the physical 
location of the oilfields AWACS is to de- 
fend, the vulnerability of AWACS should 
it operate near sensitive borders, and the 
history of Saudi observance of U.S. Air Force 
tactical doctrine, we are confident that the 
Saudis will adopt these practices. 

In a broader sense, by enhancing the per- 
ception of the United States as a reliable 
security partner, we improve the prospects 
for closer cooperation between ourselves and 
the Saudi government in working toward 
point 5 above: our common goal of a just 
and lasting peace in the region. Since as- 
suming the responsibilities of the Presi- 
dency, I have been impressed by the in- 
creasingly constructive policy of Saudi Arabia 
in advancing the prospects for peace and 
stability in the Middle East. The Saudi 
Government’s critical contribution to secur- 
ing a ceasefire in Lebanon is a striking 
example, I am persuaded that this growing 
Saudi influence 1s vital to the eventual set- 
tlement of the differences that continue to 
divide Israel and most of the Arab world. 

I am confident that the Saudi AWACS 
will pose no realistic threat to Israel. I re- 
main fully committed to protecting Israel's 
security and to preserving Israel's ability to 
defend against any combination of poten- 
tially hostile forces in the region. We will 
continue to make available to Israel the 
military equipment it requires to defend its 
land and people, with due consideration to 
the presence of AWACS in Saudi Arabla. We 
have also embarked on a program of closed 
security cooperation with Israel. This pro- 
posed sale to Saudi Arabia neither casts 
doubt on our commitment, nor compromises 
Israeli security. 

It is my view that the agreements we 
have reached with the Government of Saudi 
Arabia take account of the concerns raised 
by the Congress. I am persuaded, as I be- 
lieve the Congress will be, that the proposed 
Saudi air defense enhancement package 
makes an invaluable contribution to the 
national security interests of the United 
States, by improving both our strategic pos- 
ture and the prosnects for peace in that 
vital region while maintaining the security 
of Israel. In addition to my review of the 
formal documents prior to signature to en- 
sure they fully reflect our mutual concerns, 
we will continuously evaluate the regional 
security situation between now and actual 
delivery, and consult fully with you should 
any modifications be required prior to my 
certification. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me briefly? 

Mr. EXON. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I will take 
but a moment. I wish to express my ad- 
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miration for the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska and my appreciation for 
not only the statement of his position on 
this issue, but his example, which he has 
shown us so eloquently and spoken of so 
clearly, of the difficult and sometimes 
painful anguish that Members of this 
body must endure in order to reach de- 
cisions in respect to the formulation of 
the most essential parts of public policy 
of this Republic. 

I believe that the method of analysis, 
the technique by which this Senator ap- 
proached this subject, leading him to his 
conclusion, is typical of the very best ef- 
forts and finest traditions of the Senate. 
I wish to express my appreciation to him. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1982 


The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 4035). 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, what is the 
pending business before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next 
order of business is the amendment of 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, would it be 
in order for me to ask unanimous con- 
sent to make a statement as relates to 
the AWACS sale? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would 
be in order. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President. I ask unan- 
imous consent that I might have 10 min- 
utes to make a statement on the AWACS 
sale. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection. it is so ordered. 

Mr. FORD. I thank the Chair. I thank 
the distinguished majority leader. 


PROPOSED SALE OF SOPHISTICATED 
WEAPONRY TO SAUDI ARABIA 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, in the nast 
months, the Congress and the Nation 
have engaged in extensive debate of the 
proposed sale of sophisticated weaponry 
to Saudi Arabia. 

From the beginning, my two foremost 
concerns have been the risk to our na- 
tional security posed by the possible com- 
promise of our advanced technology and 
the destabilizing effect the sales would 
have on the Middle East and the Persian 
Gulf region. 

Thus far, public attention has focused 
almost exclusively on the sale of the five 
airborne warning and control system 
(AWACS) aircraft. Yet, many people are 
unaware that there are several other 
little-known implications of the total 
package which have not only been rela- 
tively overlooked, but substantially un- 
derestimated. 

In addition to the much-publicized 
AWACS, the package includes 1.177 ATM- 
9L Sidewinder missiles, 191 conformal 
fuel tank packs, and six KC-707 aerial 
refueling aircraft. with an option for the 
purchase of two more. 

Clearly, the stakes involved are much 
more complex than the simple sale of 
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five aircraft. Thus, a decision on whether 
or not to support the sale must be based 
on consideration of the entire package— 
not just the AWACS. 

Consider the Sidewinder missile, for 
instance. This missile incorporates ad- 
vanced seeker and fuse technology which 
allows it to be fired at. an enemy aircraft 
from any angle—specifically head-on, 
rather than from the side or rear. This 
is a revolutionary capability that funda- 
mentally changes aerial combat tactics. 

Unlike the AWACS, the Sidewinder is 
a classified technology. Normally, its sale 
would be approved through procedures 
established to safeguard its security and 
protect it from compromise. The Na- 
tional Disclosure Policy Committee, made 
up of representatives of the Secretary of 
Defense and the armed services, is 
charged with evaluating the eligibility of 
nations to receive such classified tech- 
nology and to weigh the risks associated 
with the transfer of a particular weapons 
system. 

Apparently in the case of the proposed 
sale of the Sidewinder to Saudi Arabia, 
the national disclosure policy procedure 
was waived and the comm'ttee was by- 
passed. In other words, Saudi Arabia 
has not been given security clearance to 
receive the missile. 

Presently, the Soviet Union does not 
have the manufacturing capability to 
produce a comparable missile. If the So- 
viets were to get their hands on a single 
one of the Sidew'nders proposed to be 
sold to Saudi Arabia, they could erase 
the technological edge we now hold. Our 
own pilots have urged rejection of the 
Saudi sale because comnoromise of this 
technology would give up the advantage 
they feel this country now has over So- 
viet aircraft. 

Meanwhile, the conformal fuel tanks 
increase the combat radius of the F-15 
warplane from 40 percent to 70 percent, 
wh'le the KC-707 aerial tankers enable 
the plane to stay in the air for extended 
periods of  time—capabilities that 
change the Saudi force from a defensive 
to an offensive one. 

It must also be noted that the pro- 
posed sale goes against the grain of the 
terms of the 1978 sale of F-15 aircraft 
to Saudi Arabia. At that time, prior to 
agreeing to go along with the sale, Con- 
gress sought and received assurances 
that offensive weapons systems would 
rot subsequently be so!d to Saudi Arabia. 
The original intent of the F-15 sale was 
to help the Saudi Government improve 
its defensive weapons system, not en- 
hance its offensive capability as the cur- 
rent proposal would do. 

Sometimes, our foreign policy tends 
to set up countries and their leaders and 
make targets out of them, rather than 
protect them. I firmly believe that we 
have done so in this instance with Saudi 
Arabia and the Royal House of Saud as 
we did in Iran. 


Perhaps by itself, without the anti- 
jamming device, the AWACS is a purely 
defensive system. But in conjunction 
with the F-15’s, it can be clearly mis- 
used and become a threat to other states 
in the Middle East-Persian Gulf region. 
In this regard, I support Senator GLENN 
and other of my colleagues who have 
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called for joint United States-Saudi 
command and control of the aircraft 
to provide insurance against such a pos- 
sibility.” 

After all, even in the case of our NATO 
allies, who are our longstanding treaty 
partners and participants in a regional 
collective security arrangement, AWACS 
aircraft in Europe are under U.S. top 
command and U.S. personnel will be 
represented throughout the chain of 
command—something which is not re- 
quired of Saudi Arabia. 

All considered, there are too few safe- 
guards, too many nagging doubts, and 
too many national security risks for this 
sale to be in our country’s best interest. 

Mr. President, there is an article by 
George F. Will in the October 26 News- 
week entitled “Who Is Our Mideast ‘Pil- 
lar?'" It says: 

The Administration downgraded Sadat by 
elevating the Saudis to a “pillar” of U.S. pol- 
icy. The Shah was a pillar. So was Sadat. 
Now Saudi Arabia 1s called a pillar. That re- 
minds me of Lincoln's lesson: if you call 
& tall a leg, how many legs has a dog got? 
Five? 


What we are doing here is setting up 
another nation to be knocked off. 

Mr. President, I found a very disturb- 
ing article in the Houston Chronicle. It is 
an article that quotes the London Daily 
Telegraph. That paper reports that 
Saudi Arabia— 
has agreed to give Syria nearly $500 million 
to help finance a massive new arms deal with 
the Soviet Union. which will include two 
Soviet radar warning system planes 


similar to the AWACS. Saudi Arabia 
is giving to Syria almost $500 million to 
buy an arms package from the Soviet 
Union—Syria, with a treaty with Russia; 
Syria, a supporter of Qadhafi; Syria, an 
anti-U.S. country. Saudi Arabia wants 
Syria, wh'ch would take the brunt of an 
Israeli attack, to have all of the funds, 
all of the equipment available. 

One other item, in closing, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The nonalined countries made a 
harsh statement recently against the 
United States. U.S. Ambassador Kirk- 
patrick has written to about 40 of those 
countries, asking them to confirm or re- 
fute this statement. Saudi Arabia was 
one of those countries and, to date, to 
my knowledge, they have not answered 
in the negative or refuted that statement. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement by Mr. Will be 
printed in the Recon» at this point and 
that the report from the Houston Chron- 
icle, dated October 26, 1981, be printed 
in the Recorp, also. 

There being no object/on, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Wnuo Is Our MiDEAST "PILLAR"? 
(By George F. W111) 

As a bass fisherman casting with light line 
and a high wind, I have produced some 
dreadful snarls, But I have rarely seen any- 
thing as snarled as the AWACS argument. 
The argument is less about hardware than 
about the suspicion that there is afoot a 
radical reorientation of U.S. policy. It is 
about how much weight the Saudi regime 
can berr. And it is about adonting the Saudi 
approach to peace, which means accommo- 
dating the group the Saudis sponsor, the 
PLO. 
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Regarding AWACS, the Administration has 
entangled a sensible question (how can we 
protect Saudi Arabia?) with a nutty ques- 
tion (how can we make Saud! Arabia the 
center of American policy in the Middle 
East?). The Administration downgraded 
Sadat by elevating the Saudis to a “pillar” of 
U.S. policy. The Shah was a pillar. So was 
Sadat. Now Saudi Arabia is called a pillar. 
That reminds me of Lincoln’s lesson: if you 
call a tail a leg, how many legs has a dog got? 
Five? No, four, because calling a tail a leg 
does not make it a leg. In any debate about 
which nation can be counted as a pillar, it 
cannot hurt to notice the obvious: Israel is 
the only nation in the region where we know 
we can land a plane tomorrow. 


A PARTNER? 


Grasping for ground for praising the 
Saudis, the Administration cites the Saudi 
role in the most recent "settlement" in 
southern Lebanon. But that was a defeat for 
Israel. The Syrian missiles which precipi- 
tated the crisis remain. 

The Administration says Saudi Arabia's 
moderation makes it 8 plausible partner in 8 
“strategic consensus.” But the Administra- 
tion says Saudi friendship is so tenuous it 
must be bought with AWACS. Perhaps Saudi 
Arabia's policy 1s ambiguous, and it is so be- 
cause Saudi Arabia's position is ambiguous: 
for cultural reasons it cannot be pro-Soviet, 
but for political reasons it dare not be pro- 
American. However, the premise of the 
AWACS sale is that the Saudis want to be 
helpful. The sale needs a new premise unless 
the Saudis endorse the Camp David process 
and especially the multinational force for 
the Sinal. 

As Carter did with SALT IT, Reagan chose 
to get into a game of “chicken” with Con- 
gress, thereby risking paralysis in govern- 
ment, discord in the country and disrespect 
in the world. He assumed that Congress, 
afraid of being blamed for that would flinch. 
Reagan's men must not have noted that, re- 
garding SALT II, Congress did not fiinch and 
was not blamed for the damage Carter 
caused. 

The Administration has chosen to poison 
our politics by impugning the motives of op- 
ponents, implying that they are craven about 
"the Israeli lobby." This libel comes from 
people inexhaustibly obsequious toward & 
Saudi regime that molests U.S. interests 
while refusing even slight compromise to 
help the President out of the AWACS crisis 
his men have caused. 

At first, a reason for gritting one's teeth 
and supporting the sale w^s to nrevent the 
President's Middle East policy from becom- 
ing a shambles. But a policy of treating Saudi 
Arabia as a pillar is inherently a shambles. 
A remaining reason for apnroving the sale 
1s that 1f 1t 1s disanproved the Administration 
may spend three years offering abject apol- 
ogies to the Saudis. 

Speaking of ablection. consider the mus- 
ings of ex-presidents Ford and Carter 1n favor 
of accommodating a terrorist organization, 
the PLO. The musings are a reminder of why 
Ford's Presidency made Carter’s Presidency 
possible, and why the country refused to re- 
new either. In their airborne press confer- 
ence, Carter was In character, laying down 
the law about abstract “rights” and sermon- 
izing about how Israel is violating “the 
heritage of the Jews." But Carter 1s consist- 
ent. The logic of his Administration's Initial 
policy of pushing for a “comprehensive” set- 
tlement, which would have maximized the 
leverage of the most extreme party at the 
table, pointed to an embrace of the PLO. In- 
deed, Sadat went to Jerusalem to derail 
Carter's policy. But now Carter and Ford have 
retreated from solemn commitments. As pres- 
idents, Ford and Carter pledged that the 
United States would not deal with the PLO 
until the PLO acknowledges Israel's right to 
exist. But now they have prepared the ground 
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for the burial of those pledges. They have 
done so while they and the Reagan Admin- 
istration (which should ponder the fates of 
Ford and Carter) urge Israel to trust U.S. 
reliability while the United States arms Is- 
rael's enemy. 

KEYSTONE 

Sadat's death suggested that being Ameri- 
ca's friend can be fatal. The Administration's 
solicitousness toward Saudi Arabia suggests 
that a nation need not be friendly to garner 
the benefits of U.S. friendship. But if the 
Administration is determined to treat Saudi 
Arabia as the keystone of U.S. policy, it must 
try to sanitize the PLO, which Saudi Arabia 
finances. Candidate Reagan said: “Unlike 
President Carter, I have no hesitation brand- 
ing the PLO as a terrorist organization.” 
President-elect Reagan said: “I think the 
PLO has proven that 1t is a terrorist organi- 
zation." Yet President Reagan allows the PLO 
to maintain an office in Washington. 

Regarding the PLO, Ford and Carter spoke 
the language of inevitability. An approach 
to the PLO “has to happen,” it “has to take 
place” (Ford), the dealings “have to be done” 
(Carter). But if accommodation of the PLO 
1s, as Ford and Carter say, inevitable, the 
PLO has no need to abandon the terrorism 
and intransigence that have won 1t the status 
of an inevitability. Heaven preserve us from 
small minds bendying large notions of what 
history says “has to take place” and play- 
ing fast and loose with the nation's honor. 
Leaving honor aside, where it frequently has 
been left, let this be said: our ex-presidents 
are pushing Egypt toward radicalism and Is- 
rael toward South Vietnam’s fate. 

Bruno Kreisky, Austria's Chancellor, holds 
the Olympic record for fawning over the PLO, 
but even he was momentarily sobered by the 
PLO statement about shaking the hand that 
pulled the trigger to kill Sadat. When Ford 
and Carter urged appeasing the PLO, they 
were flying home from the funeral of a man 
who opposed the PLO and paid with his life. 
They could have found a more tasteful time 
to advocate rewarding those who execrated 
Sadat while he lived and rejoiced at his 
death. 

SAUDIS REPORTEDLY To HELP SYRIA PURCHASE 
RUSSIAN RADAR PLANES 


The London Daily Telegraph reported that 
Saudi Arabia has agreed to give Syria nearly 
$500 million to help finance a massive new 
arms deal with the Soviet Union, which will 
include two Soviet radar warning system 
planes. 

These are similar to the American AWACS 
which Saudi Arabia has so far failed to buy 
from the Reagan administration. The Syrian 
arms order with the Soviets reportedly is 
worth almost $2 billion. 

The Telegraph reported that Moscow 1s 
expected to deliver by the end of this year 
three squadrons of MIG-25 and two of MIG- 
23 fighters and ground attack aircraft and 
four squadrons of Sukhoi Su-22 fighters, the 
same aircraft as sold to Libya, two of which 
were shot down by Americans in the Medi- 
terranean earlier this year. 

In addition, there will be four missile- 
carrying corvettes of the Nanuehka type, 800 
armored personnel carriers, 500 122mm field 
artillery guns an? 200 152mm guns. 

The newspa-er said Saudi Arabia has a 
growing feeling that a political solution, 
despite whatever the Camp David agreements 
may yet produce, may not be found to the 
Middle East problems. 

In the event of another Middle East war, 
Saudi Arabia wants Syria, which would take 
the brunt of an Israeli attack, to be well 
armed. Saudi Arabia is already financing the 
Syrian peace-keeping force stationed in 
Lebanon, and is trying to keep an even- 
handed control of volatile Arab states such 
as Iraq, which it is backing in the Iran- 
Iraq war. 
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On the pro^osed U.S. sale of surveillance 
planes to the Saudis, the U.S. Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, in a report made public 
Saturday, criticized the proposed sale as hav- 
ing “security implications” for Israel and 
warned that it could escalate the Midwest 
arms race and draw the Saudis into a fu- 
ture Arab war against Israel. 

The report added that some committee 
members “were deeply rerturbed by the re- 
peated assertion that the United States was 
committed to go ahead with the sale based 
on U.S.-Saudi discussions which had not 
been shared with Congress.” It also rejected 
the administration's contention that the sale 
is a “litmus test" of U.S.-Saudi relations, 
saying: “It would appear that the relation- 
ship of the two nations should not require 
such tests.” 

President Reagan Saturday said senators 
who refuse to see the value of the sale to 
both U.S. and Israel security “are not do- 
ing their country a service.” 

Reacan said he had no intention of with- 
drawing the proposal for the sale of the 
Airborne Warning and Control System 
planes, and repeated that he was “cautious 
but optimistic" that the sale would go 
through. 

The president plans to mount a final lob- 
bying effort Monday that White House offi- 
clals said would continue up to 5 p.m. 
Wednesday, when the Senate is scheduled to 
vote on the controversial deal. 

The senate staff report questions how the 
U.S. can monitor the Saudi use of the planes, 
In an effort to win votes for the proposed 
sale, the administration has said it has ob- 
tained agreement from Saudi Arabia to 
“complete sharing" of all information 
gathered by the planes on a “continuous” 
basis. 

The Senate staff renort discussed three 
methods by which U.S. personnel on the 
ground could gather information from 
Saudi-flown AWACS planes, none of which 
seemed entirely foolproof, the New York 
Times reported. 

The report, quoting unnamed military of- 
cers, said “electronic filtering” could pre- 
vent American personnel from monitoring 
the information the Saudis were gathering. 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, for the 
above reasons, I shall have to oppose the 
sale of the so-called AWACS package to 
the country of Saudi Arabia. I thank the 
Chair for allowing me this time. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1982 


The Senate continued with considera- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, what is 
the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from Ar- 
kansas is recognized for his amendment. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 538 
(Purpose: To prohibit the Department of the 

Interior's Office of Surface Mining from 

withdrawing the final cutoff date for ex- 

emptions from the prime farmlands re- 
quirements of the 1977 Surface Mining 

Control and Reclamation Act) 

Mr. B"M?ERS. Mr, President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESTDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Arkansas (Mr. BUMPERS) 
pro»oses an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 538. 
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Mr. BUMPERS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that further reading be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 19, line 19, before the period in- 
sert the following: “: Provided, That no 
funds appropriated under this Act may be 
used to approve exemptions from the re- 
quirements of section 510(d)(1) of the 
Surface Mining Control and Reclamation 
Act of 1977 for surface mining permits, per- 
mit revision, or permit renewals for opera- 
tions on prime farmlands, after August 3, 
1982, unless such permit, permit revision, or 
permit renewal is issued by the permitting 
authority for the purpose of allowing per- 
mittee to complete mining operations within 
the original permit boundary”. 


Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, the 
only game in town right now seems to 
be how to save Saudi Arabia. My amend- 
ment deals with saving the United 
States. 


This amendment deals with a bill we 
passed in 1977. The Senate voted then 
and has voted on at least two occasions 
since then to provide that, under the 
Surface Mining and Reclamation Act 
of 1977, coal companies that strip coal 
out from under what is defined as prime 
agricultural land must, within a reason- 
able length of time, restore those lands 
to the productivity of other prime farm- 
lands in the area. 


There is no time constraint on the 
period in wh'ch they must do this. The 
law says productivity must be restored 
within “a reasonable length of time.” 


The reason I am offering this amend- 
ment, Mr. President, is that an action 
has recently been taken by Secretary of 
the Interior Watt and the Director of 
the Office of Surface Mining which ef- 
fectively guts—and there is no other 
good term to use for it—the prime farm- 
land provision of the Surface Mining 
Control and Reclamation Act of 1977. 
Mr. President, we did not put the prime 
farmland provision in the strip mining 
bill just to rankle people’s nerves and 
feelings. We put it in there because 1 mil- 
lion acres of prime farmland is being 
taken out of cultivation in the United 
States every year for surface mining and 
other uses, including highways, airports, 
shopping centers, and urban sprawl. 
There is not a person in the U.S. Senate, 
Mr. President, who believes for a minute 
that we can continue to increase our pop- 
ulation as we have in the past, take a 
million acres of our best farmland out of 
M yard year, and still feed not 

e world but the 
United States. COE 


I have heard 1t said that, at the rate 
at which citrus groves in Florida are 
being taken out of cultivation and con- 
verted to condominiums and other uses, 
by the year 2000, Florida, which pro- 
duces 50 percent of all the grapefruit 
produced in the world, will not produce 
one grapefruit; Florida, wh:ch produces 
25 percent of all the oranges produced in 


the world, will not Produce one orange 
by the year 2000. s 


So, when we Started talkin 
g about 
rip mining of Prime farmlands and 


restoring thcse lands to their original 
Productivity, we were doing it because we 
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felt that our children and our grand- 
children ought to have a little say-so 
over their future, that we ought not just 
to pillage everything while we are on 
Earth and deprive future generations of 
our most productive agricultural lands. 

This year, 1981, 226,000 acres o* agri- 
cultural land may be lost to surface min- 
ing. I am talking about the richest land 
in America. And though we passed that 
bill in 1977 saying prime farmlands must 
be restored, as of this moment, not one 
single coal operator has had to come 
into compliance with the bill. 

Mr. President, when we passed that 
bill, we also said, “All you coal operators 
who already have a permit to mine coal 
can continue to mine that coal under 
that permit or any revisions or renewals 
of that permit." These operators would 
be exempted from the prime farmlands 
reclamation provisions for the duration 
of their pre-1977 permits. But we did not 
mean that operators could just renew 
and renew and renew their permits so 
that the prime farmland provisions 
would have no effect. What we meant 
was that within 5 years from the passage 
of the act, all operators were tu come 
into compliance. 

Not one State—I want every Senator 
who is listening to this, in his office or 
otherwise, to understand this—-not one 
State in the Union gives a permit to mine 
coal for longer than 5 years. Further- 
more, the Federal Government does not 
issue permits for terms longer than 5 
years, 

So, early this year the Interior De- 
partment issued a regulation that by 
August 3, 1982, all operators must start 
coming into compliance with the prime 
farmlands provision of this bill. 

But on September 29, this Interior De- 
partment, under the direction of Secre- 
tary Watt, said, “We are going to lift 
that date.” fn a regulation published on 
September 29, the August 3, 1982, cutoff 
date was wi.hdrawn. 

What is the effect of that? The other 
day, in à hearing conducted by Senator 
Percy, Secretary Watt said, “We are 
going to hold some hearings, snd we are 
going to consider what would be a good 
date for a cut-off. At some point, opera- 
tors will have to come in compliance, and 
we are going to think about it some more 
and talk about it some more'— even 
though 5 years have gone by since we 
passed the bill. 

The Interior Department not only 
lifted the date of August 3, 1982, and 
essentially said, “You can keep on min- 
ing without complying with the prime 
iode provisions for restoring the 
and." 

They also said in the regulation: 

Lands included in an existing surface coal 
mining operation for which a permit was 
issued for all or any part thereof prior to 


August 3, 1977, must come Into compli- 
ance— 


And let me emphasize the next part of 
the regulation— 
unless the lands contain part of a contin- 
uous recoverable coal seam that was being 
mined in a single continuous mining pit 
begun under a permit issued prior to August 
3, 1977. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 
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Mr. BUMPERS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Does that regulation 
exceed the bounds of the law, particu- 
lariy section 510(d)(2)? That section 
reads: 

Nothing in this subsection shall apply to 
any permit issued prior to the date of enact- 
ment of this Act or to any revisions or re- 
newals thereof, or to any existing surface 
mining operation for which a permit was 
issued prior to the date of enactment of this 
Act. 


In other words, does the regulation 
exceed the statute? 

Mr. BUMPERS. Let me answer that 
with a question. 

We put the grandfather clause in 
there. The Senator from Louisiana 
and I sat in the commiitee during all 
the markups on the bill. He and I sat in 
the conference committee when we de- 
bated the bill, including the prime farm- 
lands grandfather clause as did the dis- 
tinguished Senator on the majority side, 
and we included that grandfather clause 
because we knew that 5 years was the 
longest period for which anybody had 
a permit. We said, “We don't want to 
create economic losses for anybody who 
has a permit at the time this legislation 
is passed." We said that even though an 
operator could get a revision or a renew- 
al of that permit to continue mining coal 
within the boundary of that permit, even 
if the permit extended beyond the 
original period of time, that permit 
would be acceptable under the grand- 
father clause. 

However, what Secretary Watt has 
done, to answer the question of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, is to go far beyond 
the bounds of the statute. He effectively 
destroys that provision which protects 
prime farmiands, by saying: “You don't 
have to come into compliance if the 
lands you are mining were a part of a 
continuous recoverable coal seam, any 
part of which you were mining previ- 
ously under a permit issued before Au- 
gust 3, 1977." 

The map at the rear of the Chamber 
is a map of the State of Illinois, and it 
is there for one purpose only: To show 
that everything you see there in green is 
virtually a continuous seam of coal. 

If you had a permit issued before Au- 
gust 3, 1977, to mine 3 acres of ground 
in Illinois, under the regulation which 
Secretary Watt and Director Harris 
promulgated as of September 29 of this 
year, you would be permitted, so long as 
you could get additional lands around 
it, to mine the whole State of Illinois, be- 
cause the whole State of Illinois covers 
one virtually continuous seam. 

Our amendment is very generous, and 
it does exactly what we intended to do at 
the time we passed the statute in 1977. It 
says that if you had a permit issued be- 
fore August 3, 1977, you could mine that 
area. If you cannot finish mining the 
coal you anticipated mining within that 
permitted period which is less than 5 
years, you can get an extension, a revi- 
sion, or a renewal. My amendment does 
not change this. 

However, what I object to is the new 
regulation issued on September 29, 1981. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator vield for a question? 

Mr. BUMPERS. Yes. I will ask the 
Senator to yield some of his time to me. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON. I will do that. 

Is it the intent of the Senator from 
Arkansas to restrict it any more than we 
did back when we passed it? In other 
words, is the Senator intending to 
breathe life into it as it reads, not fur- 
ther to restrict it? In the Senator’s opin- 
ion, the Watt language goes beyond the 
statute? 

Mr. BUMPERS. There is no question. 
We said in section 510(d) (2), which was 
the grandfather clause: 

This subsection will not apply to any per- 
mit issued prior to the date of enactment of 
this act or to any revisions or renewals 
thereof, or to any existing surface mining 
operation for which a permit was issued 
prior to the date of this enactment. 


If you interpret this clause as Secre- 
tary Watt has done, then you have a 
gross contradiction with the statute. The 
statute contains a provision that goes 
into lengthy detail about how you must 
restore prime farmlands back to their 
original productivity. The Secretary's 
interpretation is that if you had an ex- 
isting permit and a mining operation for 
which a permit was issued, you could 
continue to be exempt from the prime 
farmlands restoration requirements, for- 
ever, since, in most cases, strip mining 
seams in prime farmland areas are con- 
tinuous. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I can- 
not add much to what I have said, ex- 
cept that I should like to make a philo- 
sophical argument. 

The State of Illinois, which is a part 
of the breadbasket of America. has 9,- 
400.000 acres of prime farmland; ac- 
cording to one conservative estimate, 
2,417,800 acres of that has strippab'e 
coal under it. That means that, at some 
point, about 25 percent to 30 percent of 
the prime farmland of Illinois could be 
destroyed and may never be restored as 
was intended by the 1977 Surface Mining 
Act. 

Obviously, at some point, America 
would wake up and say, “We can’t go 
on this way.” But how long is that going 
to be? 

We thought we were taking care of 
this when we passed this bill in 1977. The 
Senator from Louisiana will recall that 
Senator Percy and Senator CULVER in- 
troduced the grandfather clause. It was 
not my proposal, but I was a champion 
of it, a strong supporter of it, and I took 
on the unpleasant chore of opposing the 
majority leader last year on this very 
question. 

And the Senate voted again to uphold 
aa provisions of the prime farmland 


My State is the biggest rice-producing 
State in the country. It is fourth in the 
production of soybeans and fifth in cot- 
ton. But we only have 8 million acres of 
land under cultivation in my State. 

Ten million acres of prime farmland 
with coal under it may be taken out of 
production just for coal strip mining 
alone—an area greater than the entire 
area under cultivation in my State. 

I do not know what it is going to cost. 
But I will say this: We are losing in 
agricultural production $17 million a 
year now on lands that are being un- 
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covered or stripped for coal. We get coal 
out of that land one time and we lose 
that $17 million in production every year 
from now until the second coming. 

Everyone knows we have to face up to 
this problem. It is a question of when 
we are going to do it. I thought we had 
already done it. We had done it until 
Secretary Watt decided otherwise. 

Mr. President, Secretary Watt has also 
changed the definition of cropland. 
Originally the Carter administration de- 
termined that cropland, if it had pro- 
duced crops for 5 out of the last 20 years, 
was considered pr.me farmland. This ad- 
ministration has changed that require- 
ment to 5 out of 10 years. That reduces 
the definition of prime farmland, and so 
reduces the total acreage that will be 
subject to prime farmlands requirements. 

Mr. President, in this amendment, I 
am not saying every coal company in the 
country must come in compliance imme- 
diately. That is not what my amendment 
does. What it does is exactly what we in- 
tended to accomplish in the 1977 legis- 
lation. It says if you had a permit and 
you are mining coal within the original 
boundaries of the permit, you can be ex- 
empted under the grandfather clause. 
But once you mine that area out, then 
you have to start coming into compliance 
with the prime farmland requirements. 
You have to prove that you have the 
ability to comply before getting a permit, 
and once you get the permit you must 
comply. The time is now. 

So, Mr. President, I hope my col- 
leagues will understand we are not try- 
ing to deprive anyone of an economic 
value. No one is deprived of any eco- 
nomic value that he had at the time we 
passed the bill. So I sincerely hope my 
colleagues will support the amendment. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 4 minutes. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Thank you. I reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I am 
having some difficulty trying to deter- 
mine just what it is that the Senator 
from Arkansas is trying to achieve, be- 
cause there is not any question that the 
legislation on the books provides for the 
restoration of prime farmland for opera- 
tions that begin after the date of that 
act. 

The exemption that was written into 
the law, which has been read into the 
record here today, already provided that 
those operat-ons which were then in exist- 
ence as defined in the statute and the 
regulations that were issued subsequent 
to that would be exempted from that 
prime farmland restoration requirement. 

I am not here to debate the degree of 
restoration that might be required under 
the prime farmland requirement as con- 
trasted to the protection of watersheds, 
soils, revegetation and restoration under 
the regulations independent of the prime 
farmland provision. That is in effect and 
that is not at issue here, as I understand 
it. But there is some distinction between 
the two. 

I do not believe that there was any 
question at the time we adopted it. It 
was intended to have a grandfather 
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clause, and that grandfather clause 
should apply to those operations as thus 
defined. There was no time limit ex- 
pressed in the statute. 

The last administration sought to at- 
tach a time limit. It said irrespective of 
the provisions of the law we find that to 
be a reasonable application of the grand- 
father clause, there has to be a cutoff 
date. They established a cutoff date, 
which I do not believe was called for or 
required or even permitted under the 
statute. 

If I understand the Senator from Ar- 
kansas he is saying he does not disagree. 
Within that boundary, they may con- 
tinue mining no matter how long it takes 
them to complete that mining operation 
within that boundary. 

As I understand what Secretary Watt 
and the Office of Surface Mining have 
suggested is that we remove the cutoff 
date, and apparently we all approve of 
that. Apparently we all agree that that 
is proper, that the arbitrary date was not 
provided for and not required by the 
existing statute. 

The second issue, as I see it, lies in the 
question of whether or not the States are 
to be permitted under their reclamation 
enforcement to adopt primacy. There is 
some discussion in the Federal Register 
in the rulemaking that is underway at 
the present time whether the State 
conservation plan that would be adopted 
under the primacy provision of the act 
which we adopted would give them some 
flexibility to deal with the question of 
restoration of prime farmland as well as 
the other provisions under the statute. 

I do not understand that to be a pro- 
posal on the part of anyone that we 
simply wipe out the grandfather clause 
by saying any mining operation that was 
started out may continue forever if it is 
on a continuous seam of coal. As I under- 
stand, that is what concerns the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas. 

I have searched the Federal Register. 
I cannot find it. It may be that is some- 
one’s interpretation of what may come 
from this. But I do not see that. I might 
also add that at the present time the 
previous rulemaking that established the 
cutoff date as well as other provi- 
sions—— 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLURE. I yield. 

Mr. BUMPERS. May I insert this in 
the RECORD? 

Mr. McCLURE. Of course. 

Mr. BUMPERS. What I was reading 
with regard to the continuous seam pro- 
vision was from Monday, September 28, 
1981, Federal Register. It is the provision 
on pages 47721 and 47722. 

Mr. McCLURE. That is actually on 
Tuesday, September 29. I have it in my 
hand. 

Mr. BUMPERS. What did I say? 


Mr. McCLURE. The Senator said Mon- 
day, September 28. I think the correct 
date is Tuesday, September 29. 

Mr. BUMPERS. The regulation is in- 
deeded dated September 29. I am sorry. 

Mr. McCLURE. It appears on page 
47721. 

Mr. BUMPERS. 47721. 
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Mr. McCLURE. It starts on page 47720 
and goes through 47722. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Right. Special per- 
formance standards 716.7, prime farm- 
land, and thereafter. 

Actually the relevant part is on the 
succeeding page if the Senator wishes to 
go through it. 

Mr. McCLURE. I am happy to because 
I have read all of that. 

Mr. BUMPERS. He has not read all of 
that? 

Mr. McCLURE. I have read all of that. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Under subparagraph 
(iii. Does he see (iii) ? 

Mr. McCLURE. Yes. 

Mr. BUMPERS. “Lands included in 
any existing surface coal mining opera- 
tions for which a permit was issued for 
all or any part”—‘or any part" is the 
key here—‘“thereof prior to August 3, 
1977, provided that:”—and then if we 
look at subsection (c), it says: Provided 
that: “the lands contain part of a con- 
tinuous recoverable coal seam that was 
being mined in a single continuous min- 
ing pit—or multiple pits in the lands are 
proved to be part of a single continuous 
surface coal mining operation—begun 
under a permit issued prior to August 3, 
1977.” 

Mr. McCLURE. May I say to the Sena- 
tor that I think that language is ambig- 
uous in terms of the application here. 
I understand his concern now that he 
has identified how he thinks it might be 
interpreted. I do not think there is any 
doubt in the mind of the Senator from 
Idaho, who sat through all those debates 
and all those markups as did the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas with respect to this 
issue, and also on the floor of the Senate 
as we debated the amendments of that 
act. I think there is no doubt that the 
intention of the law was to grandfather 
those operations for which a mining plan 
had been issued. The concern I have 
with the Senator’s amendment as offered 
is the last line of the addendum which 
says “to complete mining operations 
within the original permit boundary.” 
The Senator knows there may be sequen- 
tial permits under a mining plan. 

Mr. BUMPERS. The Senator is abso- 
lutely right. One can call that taking 
liberty with the statute but the statute 
makes absolutely no sense under any 
other interpretation. 

Mr. McCLURE. I think it may indeed 
because the Senator would know that we 
debated at great length the question of 
what was a mined plan as distinguished 
from the operation that might extend 
over a whole series of years going down a 
coal seam or through the countryside on 
a bed of deposit of coal. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point. 

Mr. McCLURE. I yield. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Let me point out that 
no mining plan is ever required nor in- 
deed is one submitted for longer than 
the permit period. 

No permit period is longer than 5 
years. 

Mr. McCLURE. That is not always the 
case, I would say to the Senator. 

Mr. BUMPERS. That may not be true 
on Federal land. We are not so con- 
cerned here with Federal lands at this 
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point because there are no prime farm- 
lands on Federal lands. 

Mr. McCLURE. Well, there can be. 

Mr. BUMPERS. There may be, but I 
venture to guess there are less than 10,- 
000 acres in the whole United States. 

Mr. McCLURE. I do not have the fig- 
ures, but I think you might find there 
are in excess of that particularly where 
there are federally reserved mineral 
rights as distinguished from fee owner- 
ship in the land. 

I do not have a quarrel with the at- 
tempt of the Senator to avoid the—— 

Mr. BUMPERS. Circumvention of the 
law. 

Mr. McCLURE. Circumvention if, as 
a matter of fact, that is what it is, to get 
around the limitations of the grand- 
father clause. 

On the other side of that I do not be- 
lieve we want to go in the other direction 
and say any less than was said in the 
original enactment. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator saying that because when we were 
debating it I was not very supportive of 
the grandfather clause. I voted for it be- 
cause regardless of whether it is a severe 
economic impact or a very small eco- 
nomic impact, I thought there was an 
element of unfairness to people who 
were at the present either mining or who 
already had a permit in hand to mine 
coal, to suddenly change the rules on 
them in the middle of the game. 

When the administration last year set 
a 5-year time period that was not an 
arbitrary date. As I have pointed out, 
they checked very carefully to find that 
no State issues a permit for longer than 
5 years. My amendment is even more 
generous than that because it effectively 
says to these people, “You can continue 
mining prime farmlands under a revision 
or even a renewal of your permit as long 
as it is within the original permit bound- 
aries without having to comply with 
the prime farmlands requirements.” But 
at some point those requirements must 
become operative, and I think I have 
been extremely generous in my interpre- 
tation of the law. 

The Secretary’s interpretation of it is 
that we may never require the imple- 
mentation of the prime farmland pro- 
vision of the bill, and I think that is a 
direct and flagrant and blatant attempt 
to thwart what was the obvious intent 
pS a ca when we passed that bill in 
1977. 

Mr. McCLURE. I know opinions can 
differ as to what the intention was and, 
indeed, our recollections or memories 
may differ. 

Let me read again what the statute 
says, the existing statute, under which 
permits are issued: 

Nothing in this subsection shall apply to 


any permit issued prior to the date of enact- 
ment of this act— 


and we have no quarrel with that issue— 


or to any revisions or renewals thereof or to 
any existing surface mining operations for 
which & permit was 1ssued prior to the date of 
enactment of this act. 


We have some problem with respect to 
whether or not there is an existing sur- 
tace mining operation. What is the ex- 
tent of that, what are boundaries, what 
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are the limits of that? But it is obvious 
that tne grandiather clause did apply to 
any existing surface mining operation. It 
also does apply to any revisions or re- 
newals of a permit which had been issued 
M to the date of the enactment of the 
act. 

Mr. BUMPERS. At that point, as does 
the Senator, I wish there were a little 
more specificity. But let me read through 
that and sort of paraphrase as I go 
through it to point this out: No. 1, when 
it says "no.h.ng in this subsection shall 
apply to any permit issued prior to the 
date of enactment of this act,” then it 
says “or to any revisions or renewals 
thereo.,” referring back to the original 
permit. 

The original permit had a specific 
boundary in it, so obviously any revision 
or renewal of that permit, which refers 
back to a revision or renewal of the orig- 
inal permit, would still refer to the lands 
that were covered in the original permit. 
That is the reason why I came down on 
the side of saying operators could con- 
tinue to mine within the original permit 
boundary because I do not believe the 
law is subject to much of any other 
interpretation. 

Mr. McCLURE. I understand what the 
Senator is saying. My only difference 
with him would be whether there is a 
mining operation which is larger than 
the single permit which is granted. The 
Senator would know in many instances 
there is a mining plan which is offered 
and in which sequential permits for indi- 
vidual actions or for statements of time 
under that mining plan are offered. 

If that is the case—and I cannot say 
it is the case here—then the Senator’s 
amendment would have the effect of lim- 
iting the grandfather clause much more 
strictly than was originally contemplated 
in the statute. If it is not the case then, 
of course, the Senator’s amendment 
would not, 

I have no objection to restating the 
law, even though we are dealing here in 
an appropriation rather than in a legis- 
lative matter. But I am hesitant to see 
us attempt to revise the statute, if that 
is what is intended, to remove an am- 
biguity which may be or may not be ap- 
parent in the eves of whoever may be 
beholding that particular regulation or 
that particular section of the statute. 

Mr. BUMPERS. We are making a 
pretty good record of what my amend- 
ment is intended to do. As I have pointed 
out, and will sav again, my amendment 
goes as far as one can go in interpreting 
the grandfather clause without effec- 
tively repealing the prime farmland 
provision which the Congress has not 
chosen to do. 

Mr. McCLURE. I understand the Sen- 
ator's position. 

Might I inquire of the Chair how much 
time remains on both sides? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from Idaho has 6 minutes remain- 
ing, and the Senator from Arkansas has 
4 minutes remaining. 

Mr. McCLURE. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I must 
say when I first saw this amendment, I 
thought that this amendment was in- 
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tended to undo a very carefully crafted 
compromise of the committee and of the 
Senate put together when this substan- 
tive bill was put before us. 

But as I read this language from the 
Federal Register it is somewhat ambigu- 
ous, but it does seem to suggest, as the 
Senator from Arkansas says, that it is 
the intent of these regulations to go 
beyond what I read as the authorizations 
and Public Law 95-87. 

At this point, and very tentatively, I 
would say that his amendment is in- 
tended to breathe life into what we con- 
sidered to be the limits of Public Law 
95-87. 

So when I came on this floor intending 
to oppose this amendment I now cannot 
find justification to say that his amend- 
ment goes beyond what we intended by 
that compromise. To the contrary, as I 
read it—and I will wait to be convinced 
to the contrary, and perhaps I ought to 
at this point let my colleague from Ken- 
tucky convince me to the contrary—but 
as of this point it seems to be consistent 
with that compromise. 

Mr. McCLURE. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, let me dis- 
cuss the exactness of the April 3, 1982 
cutoff date. We all know that this is the 
cutoff date now in the Federal regulation, 
and the act itself has no specific cutoff 
date. 

I realize that this cutoff date was 
approved by the Senate on August 22, 
1980, and we must recognize that it was 
not adopted standing by itself. We did 
not adopt this date when it stood out 
there alone. It was part of a major com- 
promise attempt to rewrite and recodify 
the regulations relating to prime farm- 
lands in general. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas and I were, I guess, as interested 
in that compromise that morning as any 
other Senator attempting to rewrite or 
to arrive at that compromise. 

On August 22 I did indicate during the 
course of the debate that at that time 
August 3, 1982 appeared to be reasonable. 
This was done with certain understand- 
ings that I believe we all shared. The 
principal understanding was that most, 
if not all, of the States seeking primacy 
would achieve it during calendar 1980 or 
early 1981. This unfortunately has not 
been the case. 

Most States do not have primacy. 
If we set the August 3, 1982 date in con- 
crete, I say to my colleagues, we will be 
forcing States that only recently to that 
date had been granted primacy to act 
with undue haste on prime farmland 
mining permits. 

I have a suggestion for the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas, that 
instead of pursuing this amendment, 
which, after all, affects only 2 months, 
we attempt to seek legislation with re- 
gard to section 510(d) (2) itself. We have 
seen the folly in all the surface mining 
turmoil in setting a calendar date certain 
for all to meet in what is essentially a 
fluid State-by-State development. I, for 
one, feel it would be much sounder to 
relate the cutoff of exemption to the date 
when a particular State actually achieves 
primacy. 

Could the Senator help in that respect? 
Does he not believe that this would be 
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about as good as we can do than really 
only have 2 months and it is about gone? 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I just 
want to say to the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky and also to both of the 
distinguished floor leaders of this bili 
that under your interpretation of this 
there will never be any compliance with 
the prime farmlands requirements. 

Mr. FORD. I say to my colleague that 
he is coming at this piece of legislation 
indirectly and then he makes it open 
season and the only thing I can say is 
S. 1403 is alive again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
Hawkins). The time of the Senator from 
Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. McCLURE. Madam President, how 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. One min- 
ute and 26 seconds remain for the Sena- 
tor from Idaho. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Madam President, I 
believe I have 4 minutes and something 
remaining. I yield the remainder of my 
time to the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
PERCY). 

Mr. PERCY. I thank my distinguished 
colleague very much, indeed. 

Madam President, I support strongly 
the Bumpers amendment to the Interior 
appropriations bil as part of a general 
concern I share with my colleague from 
Arkansas about the preservation of prime 
agricultural lands. In particular, the rec- 
lamation of prime farmland after it has 
been surface mined is an important part 
of our efforts to protect and preserve the 
Nation's agricultural resources. Congress 
has addressed this issue specifically in 
the past; as part of the 1977 Surface 
Mining Control and Reclamation Act my 
colleagues overwhelmingly supported an 
amendment I proposed requiring 100 per- 
cent reclamation of surface mined prime 
farmland. 

Madam President, we have 18 million 
acres of prime farmland in the United 
States that has coal under it. Nine mil- 
lion of those acres—half of that amount 
in the country—is in the State of Illinois. 
So we have a very deep interest in the 
Bumpers amendment and in this issue. 

Last year, the Senate was nearly unan- 
imous in its support for a measure similar 
to this one of Senator BuMPrEns, which 
would have set an August 3, 1982, cutoff 
date for grandfather exemptions to the 
prime farmland reclamation rules. 

Now, however, the Department of the 
Interior seems to be somewhat hesitant 
to implement this part of the act. The 
previous administration ruled that the 
August 1982 date be the end of grand- 
father exemptions to the prime farmland 
reclamation provisions. Earlier this year, 
Interior recalled these regulations, then 
reissued them in almost identical form, 
only without a specific cutoff date. In- 
stead, they proposed to decide the cutoff 
date through a separate rulemaking. 

Last week, at a hearing which I chaired 
and Senator Bumpers attended and par- 
ticipated in actively, we each pressed DOI 
on this point. In the abstract, I am sup- 
portive of DOI, and would like to allow 
them to comp!ete their rulemaking on 
the issue. I also hesitate to use the ap- 
propriations process to decide particular 
points of policy. However, on balance, I 
feel that it is wise for the entire Senate 
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to indicate once again its concern for 
this issue by voting for Senator BUMPERS' 
amendment. 

It should be pointed out that the States 
may nonetheless use their own funds in 
their reclamation programs to continue 
the approval of grandfather exemptions. 
Any true cutoff date will only come 
through the Department's promulgation 
of a rule. That is why the DOI rulemak- 
ing is so important, and why I pressed 
so hard for it at our hearing last week. 

I must also add that I was quite en- 
couraged by what I heard at the hear- 
ing about the improvements in reclama- 
tion technology over the last few years. 
Quality reclamation is no longer a ques- 
tion, it is a fact. Admittedly, further ad- 
vances must be made for us to be assured 
that all prime farmlands can be fully 
reclaimed. Nonetheless, the amount and 
kind of reclamation work now going on 
is in harmony with what the Congress 
intended by passage of the 1977 act. 

I am confident that the various inter- 
ests will continue to work together on 
this issue to come to a sensible solution. 
In Illinois, the Governor has done a great 
job in setting up the State reclamation 
program. The coal companies have made 
tremendous gains in reclamation tech- 
nologies. Farm and citizen groups have 
provided invaluable assistance in educat- 
ing the public about the utmost impor- 
tance of protecting our agricultural 
lands. 

At the same time, the Office of Surface 
Mining should continue its vigilance of 
and encouragement to the States, help- 
ing them develop and implement fair and 
effective reclamation programs. The 
rulemaking on the cutoff date is part of 
this effort. Otherwise a State which sup- 
ports a cutoff date earlier than its neigh- 
bors would be putting its own coal in- 
dustry at a competitive disadvantage. 
Support of this amendment will show the 
Interior Department that the entire Sen- 
ate shares the concerns that Senator 
Bumpers and I stressed to them at last 
week's hearing. 

Madam President, may I ask my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Arkansas (Mr. 
Bumpers) if I may be added as a cospon- 
sor of h's amendment. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Illinois be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

All time of the Senator from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. McCLURE. Madam President, I 
must strenuously oppose this amend- 
ment, not because I do not think there is 
ambiguity, because there apparently is. 
But the way to revise the ambiguity and 
remove it is in the legislative forum be- 
fore the legislative committee. 

Iam sure that the Energy and Natural 
Resources Committee can hold hearings 
to determine the nature of the problem, 
the extent of the question, revise the am- 
biguity and remove the ambiguity and 
resolve it in a way which is satisfactory 
to the entire Senate. 

But I submit it is not right to attempt 
to legislate in this fashion on the floor 
of the Senate on an appropriation bill 
without the benefit of hearings before 
the authorizing committee. 
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I have great respect for the Govern- 
mental Affairs Committee that held the 
hearings. But the Governmental Affairs 
Committee is not the authorizing com- 
mittee. It is not simply a matter of juris- 
diction, but the authorizing committee, 
the Energy and Natural Resources Com- 
mittee, is the one that held past hear- 
ings, the one that develops the legislation 
in the forum which the Senator from Ar- 
kansas has suggested, previously had an 
understanding of what those terms 
meant. 

It seems to me that that legislative 
committee ought to have the opportunity 
to look at the question and determine 
whether or not the ambiguity does need 
to be resolved so that we do not end up 
in court, as we are now on this precise 
regulation and as we certainly will be 
again on any subsequent regulation de- 
rived under this particular procedure. 

So I would hope that the Senate will 
reject the amendment and give the au- 
thorizing committee, the legislative com- 
mittee, the opportunity to legislate rath- 
er than do it in this manner on an ap- 
propriations bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
on the amendment has expired. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Madam President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. McCLURE. Madam President, I 
&sk unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLURE. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that we may pro- 
ceed for an additional 10 minutes on the 
Bumpers amendment and that that time 
be equally divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Madam President, I 
wanted to ask the distinguished floor 
manager a couple of auestions about the 
regulation of September 29, 1981. Is it 
the distinguished floor manager’s under- 
standing that, in order to be exempt from 
the prime farmland provision No. 1, the 
permittee must have had a permit in ex- 
istence prior to August 3, 1977? 

Mr. McCLURE. Either he must have 
had a permit in existence or mining op- 
erations must have begun under the defi- 
nitions that were written into the statute 
in the legislative history of the rules and 
regulations, yes. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Is it the distinguished 
manager's interpretation that the refer- 
ence in the new regulation to lands being 
mined or owned by a permittee for pur- 
poses of mining—the part that deals with 
& continuous recoverable coal seam—only 
refers to such lands as were included in 
the original permit? It says here the 
permittee had legal right to mine the 
land prior to August 3, 1977, through 
ownershio, contract. or lesse. but not 
including an option to buy, lease or con- 

ract. 

Is it the distinguished floor manager's 
interpretation that that refers to lands 
the permittee owned at that time? 

Mr. McCLURE. That cou'd he in the 
mining operation. not necessari!v within 
the boundaries of the permit. I think that 
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the definition that is contained in the 
proposed regulation would conform to 
the intention of the law. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Let me say this, 
Madam President, to the distinguished 
floor manager: In private discussions 
with him, he has agreed to hold hearings 
in an effort to resolve any ambiguity 
which exists either in the grandfather 
clause of the original bill or in these reg- 
ulations, with a view toward offering the 
Senate an opportunity to determine a 
specific date so that there will be some 
finality to the time in which permitted 
lands or subsequent permitted lands must 
come into compliance with the prime 
farmland provis'on. 

Mr. McCLURE. Let me assure the 
Senator that this colloquy very eloquent- 
ly reveals the existence of an ambiguity 
in the underlying statute and the pos- 
sibility of different interpretations that 
might be expressed in regulations under 
that statute. It certainly would be my 
expectation that, indeed, by regulation 
or by statute, we need to define the 
grandfather clause in some kind of 
limited term, not an unlimited term, 
whether it be in the extent of boundary 
or by time limit. 

That is one of the things that I think 
would have to be determined by the 
hearings, to determine exactly what the 
situation might be in various areas of 
the country and how we can best deal 
with the question of how to limit the 
extension of the grandfather clause. I 
think there is a recognition that it needs 
to be limited in some manner. 

I suppose it might be possible that the 
evidence adduced at such a hearing 
would indicate that there is not as large 
a problem as now looms in some minds. 
We might, in that event, decide we do 
not have to make that limitat'on. My 
expectation would be, however, that we 
would desire to impose a limit, either by 
area or by date. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Or both? 

Mr. McCLURE. Or both, Madam 
President. 

I say further to the Senator that hav- 
ing this issue raised in this manner, let 
me give h'm the assurance that the leg- 
islative committee will hold hearings to 
iry to develop the evidence and then 
move from that to a positive solution 
of the ambiguity that is before us. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

With that, Madam President, I with- 
draw the amendment. 


The amendment (UP No. 538) was 
withdrawn. 


AMENDMENT NO. 618 

On page 40, line 21, strike the number 
"$408,490,000" and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

"$273,490,000 and $135,000,000 to be de- 
rived from ‘Fossil Energy Construction’, De- 
part of Energy,” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, there will now be a 
vote on the amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. PROxMIRE) No. 618. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered. 
The clerk will call the roll. 


The bill clerk called the roll. 


Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. SCHMITT) 
is necessarily absent. 
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Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON) 
and the Senator from Hawan (Mr. 
INOUYE) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Inouye) would vote “nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ABDNOR). Are there any other Senators 
in the Chamber wishing to vote? 


The result was announced—yeas 40, 
nays 57, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 335 Leg.] 


YEAS—40 


Garn 
Gorton 
Grassiey 
Hatch 
Hawkins 
Hayakawa 
Feims 
Humphrey 
Jepsen 
Kassebaum 
Kasten 
Kennedy 
Laxalt 
Leahy 


NAYS—57 


Glenn 
Goldwater 


Abdnor 


gar 
Mattingly 
Nickles 
Packwood 
Provmire 
Quayle 
Riegle 
Roth 
Simpson 
Symms 
Wallop 
Zorinsky 


Byrd, 

Harry F., Jr. 
Chafee 
Coben 
Danforth 
Dodd 
Durenberger 
East 


Nunn 

Pell 

Percy 
Pressier 
Pryor 
Rando!ph 
Rudman 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Specter 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tsongas 
Warner 


Andrews 
Baker 
Bentsen 
Bradiey 
Bumpers 
Burdick 
Byrd, Robert C. Hollings 
Cannon Hudd eston 
Chiles Jackson 
Cochran Johnston 
Cranston Long 
D'Amato Math'as 
DeConcini Matsunaga 
Denton McClure 
Dixon Melcher 
Dole Metzenbaum 
Domenici Mitche 1 
Exon Moynihan Weicker 
Murkowski Wiliams 
NOT VOTING—3 


Eagleton Inouye Schmitt 


So Mr. PnRoxMiRE'S amendment (No. 
618) was rejected. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 539 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


The Senator from Idaho (Mr. McCrvnE) 
proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 539. 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 41, line 9, strike the period and 


insert the following: 

“: Provided, That the funds deferred 
under this head in the Supplemental Ap- 
propriations and Rescission Act, 1981 (Pub- 
lic Law 97-12) $135,000,000 shall be available 
for continuing design of the Solvent Re- 
fined Coal-I (SRC-I) demonstration facility 
(Project No. 78-2-D)." 


Ford 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Just one 
moment. Members will take their seats, 
please. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, this 
amendment simply does in an affirma- 
tive way and by affirmative language 
what the Senate just decided to do in 
turning down the Proxmire-Nickles 
amendment. It says in the face of the 
statute that this amount of money is 
appropriated for SRC-I. The committee 
had put that in report language and in 
view of the amendment just rejected, I 
thought it would be appropriate that we 
put it in unambiguous terms into the 
appropriations statute. That is the pur- 


ose. 
j Mr. JOHNSTON. The Senator is cor- 
rect, and we support the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all 
time yielded back? 

Mr. McCLURE. I yield back my time. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Idaho. 

The amendment (UP No. 539) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
DomENIcI) may proceed for 5 minutes 
without time being charged against the 
time allocated to the bill or any amend- 
ment thereto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE SALE OF AWACS TO SAUDI 
ARABIA 


Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I first 
want to thank the distinguished major- 
ity leader for his request. 

I rise to state my position on the 
AWACS sale. I am convinced that the 
proposed sale does no harm to the future 
of Israel, and that it offers us an oppor- 
tunity to bring the Saudi Arabians into 
the peace process in the Middle East. 

I would not be making this commit- 
ment if I was not firmly convinced that 
our President, indeed, is firmly com- 
mitted to Israel, to its protection and to 
our longstanding commitment to that 
country, and to our nartnership in their 
great experiment in freedom and democ- 
racy in the Middle East. 

I am convinced that his actions to this 
point support that position. I am con- 
vinced that over the last decade his ac- 
tions have clearly indicated that he is so 
committed. 

I am further convinced that it is a fact 
that Israel cannot stand alone in the 
Middle East. There must be other coun- 
tries there, moderate Arab countries, that 
are willing to join in the peace efforts to 


make a real effort to bring peace to the 
Middle East. 


I believe the Saudis are the most like- 
ly country to do that, but I do think that 
possibility is lost if we turn this sale 
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down. If we do not give them the sense 
of mutual trust and regard their concern 
as to the symbol that comes with this 
proposed sale, I think we will have lost 
any opportunity for that kind of ar- 
rangement. 

I am absolutely convinced that we 
must broaden our sphere of friends, and 
that this sale will provide a real test of 
the Saudis’ willingness to become a con- 
structive force in the Middle East. 

I am certain that many still do not 
understand that we will not deliver these 
AWACS for 4 years. That is a long time. 
That will give us and the Saudis and 
other friends we have in the area ample 
opportunity to see whether or not what 
I have just stated can indeed reach some 
profitable point of fruition, whether their 
commitment to become a constructive 
force in the Middle East is so or not. 

I am also convinced without a doubt, 
too, that the Saudis are going to purchase 
equipment of this type. There is no doubt 
in my mind that they will either buy from 
England or France or the Soviet Union. 
Iam convinced they are going to do what 
they think is in their best interests to 
protect the oil fields from what they see 
as a position now where they cannot ade- 
quately defend, predict, or foretell what 
might be happening. 

Obviously, there are risks in any trans- 
action of this type. Knowing what I know 
about the President and his commitment, 
Iam convinced as a Senator that I should 
resolve the doubts in his favor. 

There has been much talk about the 
nature of the technology. Iam certain we 
are going to receive certain certifications 
regarding the safekeeping of AWACS. 
I am convinced that that, plus the need 
to train, the need to work together, to put 
that equipment for the foreseeable future 
in a position of being safe, and I am also 
convinced that much of the technology, 
along with the limited software, is not as 
serious a problem to the free world as 
some would indicate. 

In summary, I believe that if we reject 
this sale we reject an opportunity to 
bring a new potential player into the 
arena that will seek peace in the Middle 
East. I am convinced that we have 
adequate time to find out whether the 
initial—although they have not been 
major episodes, but some initial—indi- 
cations that the Saudis are willing to try 
to play that role, we will have plenty of 
time to see whether it is doable or not. 

I intend to support the President be- 
cause I believe his reasoning is sound. 

I close by saying that it seems to me 
when you have President Reagan, and 
former Presidents Ford, Carter, and 
Nixon, all indicating that this sale is in 
our interests, that while we have pre- 
rogatives, that those four individuals, 
knowing the problems with respect to 
foreign affairs and the perception of a 
President in the world, should carry some 
weight. 

Mr. President, I do hope that the Pres- 
ident will prevail tomorrow. I do not 
think that his leadership in that part of 
the world will be truly what it must be 
if we deny him this opportunity to work 
with the Saudis while continuing our 
commitment to protect and to remain a 
staunch ally to Israel. 

I yield the floor. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS—1982 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
Nevada is to be recognized. 

Mr. DOMENICI addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 27 seconds remaining. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
wanted to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho a question then I would 
yield. 

Before final passage of the bill, I 
wanted to engage in about a 3- or 4- 
minute discussion about the bill with the 
Senator from Idaho and perhaps ask 
him for some comments as to whether 
my analysis of it versus the first resolu- 
tion and its complying with crosswalk 
targets were correct, because I think 
that his amendment that has already 
been adopted is precisely within the first 
resolution and within the targets. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. I would 
advise the Senator that it would take 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to the Senator from New Mexico, 
it would be my intention to ask unani- 
mous consent to conduct that colloquy. 
We can do it at any time. I would sug- 
gest that immediately upon the disposi- 
tion of the Cannon amendment would be 
a good opportunity to do it. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the permission 
to submit the Cannon amendment and 
the time therefor, that that order be 
rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from New Mexico may have 5 minutes to 
proceed in general discussion on the cur- 
rent legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
obiection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
would ask the distinguished managers of 
the bill, in particular, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Idaho, the manager 
for the majority, if he could give me just 
a few moments to see if he and I could 
agree on what the bill does and what 
it does not do. 

First, the Senate bill, H.R. 4035, as re- 
ported by the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, provides new budget authority of 
$1." billion in 1982. It is my understand- 
ing that the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho, the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee and the manager of the bill, has al- 
ready offered, and the Senate adopted, 
an amendment to reduce the bill as re- 
ported by $165 million in budget author- 
ity, bringing the bill down to $7.6 bil- 
lion in budget authority. 

Mr. McCLURE. The Senator is correct. 
It is actually $7.582 billion, but rounded 
to $7.6 billion. 

Mr. DOMFENICI. I wish to commend 
the Senator for that. It is absolutely es- 
sential, in my way of thinking. that we 
do everything we can to stay within some 
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sort of budget allocation. I commend him 
for that. 

With the McClure amendment, and 
taking into account the possible later 
funding requirements of forest firefight- 
ing and the October 1981 pay raise, if my 
figures are correct, the bill will be exactly 
at the Interior Subcommittee’s first 
budget resolution budget authority cross- 
walk, and $600 million below its alloca- 
tion in outlays. 

Mr. McCLURE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOMENICI. As the Senate is 
aware the two items which I have just 
described are inevitable. They will occur. 
You have not put them in this bill be- 
cause they belong elsewhere. However, 
the committee has left room for them so 
that the bill will still be within its budget 
allocation. Is that correct? 

Mr. McCLURE. The pay supplemental 
and the firefighting costs will come in a 
supplemental bill, as they always do. We 
anticipated they will be there and we 
have made allowance for them. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. DOMENICI. The bill, as amended, 
is $1 billion in budget authority and $600 
million in outlays above the President’s 
September request. I want the Senator 
to know that my purpose in stating that 
is not to here and now argue the point as 
to whether the bill should have been 
brought down to that level, but to point 
out the effect of the President’s proposal 
on this committee's bill. The President's 
12 percent proposal would have reduced 
programs in the bill by another billion 
dollars in budget authority and $600 mil- 
lion in outlays. Is that not correct? 

Mr. McCLURE. The Senator is again 
correct. 

Mr. DOMENICI. In general, then, 
would you agree that the Interior bill is 
not consistent with the President's Sep- 
tember 23 request. Under the committee’s 
bill, most programs are funded at or 
slightly below the March request of the 
President. I think that is correct, also, 
is it not? 

Mr. McCLURE. As a general state- 
ment. that is correct. 

I would like to also point out there are 
some substantial differences between the 
House bill and the Senate bill. Although 
the dollar totals are similar, the com- 
ponents are somewhat different. We can- 
not really indicate exactly what the 
shape of the legislation will be until we 
get back from the conference and see 
how those differences are resolved. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I was just going to 
make that point, I say to my good friend 
from Idaho. 


The maior exception to the President's 
September request in this bill is for the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund. 


Mr. McCLURE. There are two areas 
in which the bill exceeds the Sentember 
target as suggested by the administra- 
tion. One is the Land and Water Conser- 
vation Fund and the other is a rather 
large aggregate of monevs in the energy 
conservation and renewable energy ac- 
counts, upon which there has been a 
substantial disagreement between the 
Senate's position and that of the admin- 
istration over the months ever since the 
March submission. 
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Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I would 
indicate, in looking at the bill, that it 
provides $100 million for State recrea- 
tion grants under the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund, proposed for elimi- 
nation by the President and $50 million 
more than was proposed for the Federal 
land acquisition. 

Mr. McCLURE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOMENICI. The President has 
proposed an immediate moratorium on 
Federal parkland acquisition and has 
requested $40 million, the amount esti- 
mated to be necessary to close it out. 
This same general policy was proposed by 
the President in March. 

Mr. McCLURE. The Senator is right. 

Mr. DOMENICI. This bill, as reported 
originally, was generally at the Presi- 
dent's March request, with the exception 
of the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund. The net effect of the McClure 
amendment is to offset the increase for 
the LWCF, bringing the bill, in total, es- 
sentially to the President’s March pro- 
posed level. 

Mr. McCLURE. Essentially so. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I am pleased to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. It was over the 
March budget request in at least one 
other area, and that is the payment in 
lieu of taxes by some $60 million. But I 
think the McClure amendment offset 
that, as well. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I think that is cor- 
rect. The Senate bill is $400 million in 
budget authority and $300 million in out- 
lays below the House level. The House 
bill provided no funding for payments in 
lieu of taxes. while the Senate bill pro- 
vided $100 million. 

The Senate provides no funding for 
either the youth conservation corps or 
urban parks, while the House bill pro- 
vided $30 million for those programs. 
The Reconciliation Act authorized no 
funds for the youth conservation corps 
and that is what the Senate bill does. 

Mr. McCLURE. And we made an ad- 
justment in an amendment which was 
offered on the floor by the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. COCHRAN) to add $7 
million to pavment in lieu of taxes for 
the Fish and Wildlife Refuge System. 
So that that figure is now about $112 
million, 

Mr. DOMENICI. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I did not take the Cochran amend- 
"Wes into consideration, but I do recall 

The Forest Service appropriation in 
the bill exceeds the total level authorized 
in the Reconciliation Act for the Forest 
Service by $200 million. It also exceeds 
the President’s September request by this 
amount. 

Mr. McCLURE. I think that figure is 
nearly correct. We are about $116 mil- 
lion or $117 million over the reconcilia- 
tion level. This item will be in confer- 
ence and will be discussed with the other 
body. 

Mr. DOMENICI. With regard to the 
Forest Service. the House is $100 million 
above the Senate’s level, which will be 
another item in conference. 


Mr. McCLURE. Yes. 
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Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
thank the dist:nguished manager of the 
bill for this dialog. 

I ask unanimous consent that a table 
showing the relationship of the reported 
bill, together with possible later require- 
ments, the two that I have spoken of, 
be printed in the Recor. The table basi- 
cally places in a chart form, the num- 
bers we have discussed here today. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


INTERIOR SUBCOMMITTEE 


[In billions of dollars} 
I  ———À Lt MOT. 
Fiscal year 1932 


Outlays from prior-year budget au- 
thority and other actions completed 
H.R, 4035, as reposted in Senate ....... 
Effects of McClure reduction amend- 

WIN = posan sa 

Possivle later requirements: 

Forest fielighting |... 
October 1981, pay raise 


Total for Interior Subcommittee.. 

First Budget resolution level. Sates 
House level 1 
President's March request! _ 
Piesiuent's September request.________ 
Interior subcommittee compared to: 

First budget resolution level. ............ 

House level! 

President's March request... 

President's September request 


! Adjusted to reflect the off-budget status of the strategic 
petroleum reserve, 


Mr. DOMENICI. I want to commend 
ihe distinguished Senator for the work 
that he and others have put into this 
bill. Some might wonder why I am not 
here supporting an across-the-board 
12-percent cut on this. My position is 
very clear: I think we have to reduce the 
1982 expenditures, but I do not believe 
that we can reasonably be expected to 
save $8 billion, 12 percent, on domestic 
accounts through the appropriations 
process. 

I do hope that before we are flnished 
some target number will be reached for 
all the bills so that we will not have one 
veto after another, but we will reach 
agreement to let this process work. 

Committees have an important role to 
play. Given that we are still working on 
the March number resulting from recon- 
ciliation, I do not believe that anyone 
can say that the appropriations process 
to this point has been irres'onsible. 
Quite to the contrary, the sum total 
would probably have come within the 
reconciliation and the first budzet reso- 
lution rather handily. Some could be 
over, but I do not think there are cases 
which would break this budget, nor do 
I th'nk there would have been significant 
effect on the cumulative deficits even if 
we had been slightly over. With respect 
to the overall totals appropriated in this 
bill, however, we are not even over 
budget allocations. 

I will support, the position of the Sena- 
tor from Idaho, until we find some other 
solutions to assign to some general role 
of the anpronri^t'ons process. 

Mr. McCLURE. I thank the Senator 
very much. I appreciate particularly the 
fact that he has underscored the fact 
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that the appropriations process is doing 
what it is supposed to do. The Appro- 
priations Committee has attempted to 
live up to the reconciliation targets 
adopted by this body earlier. I think if 
anybody will look at the total shape of 
the Federal budget, it is not the appro- 
priated funds which are driving the in- 
creases in the budget nor being a matter 
of concern in the 1983 or the 1984 ex- 
penditure levels. If the rest of the 
budgets are in as good a shape as the ap- 
propriated fund levels are, we would not 
be facing the kinds of trouble we are at 
the present time. 

Certainly, we do need to establish the 
means by which we do achieve the other 
macroeconomic game plan upon which 
the Congress and the administration can 
agree. I thank the Senator for his com- 
ments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia is recognized. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 540 
(Purpose: To reduce by 5 per centum the 
funds appropriated in the bill for pay- 
ments not required by law) 

Mr. MATTINGLY. Mr. President, I 
have an amendment at the desk. I ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Georgia (Mr. MAT- 
TINGLY) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 540. 


Mr. MATTINGLY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I object, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill insert 
a new section as follows: 

Sec. . The total funds appropriated or 
otherwise made available by this Act for 
payments not required by law shall be re- 
duced by five (5) per centum: Provided, 
That the amount appropriated or otherwise 
made avallable in this Act for each appro- 
priation account, activity and project under 
which payments not required by law are 
made not be reduced by more than nine (9) 
per centum. 


Mr. MATTINGLY. Mr. President, 
throughout this entire session of Con- 
gress, virtually all of my colleagues have 
&cknowledged the absolute necessity of 
revitalizing the American economy and 
restoring the faith of the American peo- 
ple in the future of this great land. We 
have repeatedly assured the average citi- 
zen that we, as U.S. Senators, would 
lower interest rates and reduce the rav- 
ages of inflation by eliminating Federal 
deficit spending. 

We have raised the expectations of all 
Americans through our actions in this 
session. We have indicated our intent to 
respond to the voters mandate of No- 
vember 1980, to reduce the level of Fed- 
eral spending, lower Federal taxes, and 
place the control of an individual's eco- 
nomic destiny back in his or her own 
hands. 

I want to commend the Senator from 
Idaho, who, as subcommittee chairman, 
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has labored valiantly through many long 
weeks and days to guide the formulation 
of the proposal which is now before us. 
As a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, I can appreciate his leadership 
in arriving at many difficult decisions 
involving competing interests. 

However, even at this advanced stage 
of our consideration of this bill, close 
scrutiny reveals that we stil have not 
reduced the level of Federal spending in 
this area to a figure which will meet our 
earlier promises of economic revitaliza- 
tion. Some of my colleagues seem to cling 
to the notion that we can continue to 
spend Federal dollars at these levels 
which, in turn, will tend to delay—or de- 
stroy—reductions in interest rates and 
inflation. 

My amendment is very simple. Even 
after the amendments submitted by Sen- 
ator McCLURE and others, the bill is still 
approximately $1 billion above the figure 
needed to effectively fight deficit 
spending. 

My proposal would mandate a further 
average reduction of 5 percent to cor- 
rect that problem, but it also provides 
that no one account, activity, or project 
shall be forced to bear more than a 9- 
percent reduction. Further, mandated or 
entitlement funds are exempted from 
any further cuts. 

As I pointed out earlier, we have made 
significant progress with our efforts and 
we have raised the hopes and expecta- 
tions of our people. Now it is time to 
prove that we have not merely been pay- 
ing lipservice to the principle of fiscal 
responsibility and budget reform. It is 
time to prove whether we only intend to 
be “shadow-boxers” in the war on infia- 
tion, or whether we stand ready to de- 
liver a knock-out blow. It is time to stand 
up and be counted as to our real com- 
mitment to economic revitalization of 
America, and the people deserve to 
know their Senator’s position on the 
issue. 

My brief tenure in the U.S. Senate 
has taught me rather rapidly that very 
few really uncomplicated issues are 
brought before this Chamber. 

However, I would submit to my col- 
leagues that this is one of those rare 
instances. Either we are for fiscal re- 
sponsibility, or we are against it. We 
will either fight inflation with every tool 
at our disposal, or we will allow it to 
continue to rob the American public. If 
we really believe what we have been 
saying, we can vote now to prove it. If 
not, we should at least be honest enough 
to tell the folks back home that we were 
just fooling them with our rhetoric. 

I want to call to the attention of my 
colleagues that this reduction does not 
bring the spending level down to the 
budget target which has been requested. 
To do so would require a reduction of 
approximately 14.8 percent. This reduc- 
tion does, however, establish a point of 
principle that we in the U.S. Senate can 
and will act in a responsible manner to 
make some significant reductions toward 
that goal. 

I urge the adoption of this amendment 
and call for the yeas and nays on the 
question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
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a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, while I 
commend the Senator from Georgia on 
his desire to reduce Federal expendi- 
tures, I must rise in opposition to an 
across-the-board-reduction of the ap- 
propriations contained in this bill. 

There are 19 different departments 
and agencies which receive all or a por- 
tion of their appropriations through this 
bill. The only way this amendment could 
be applied is to invest in the Office of 
Management and Budget the discretion 
to reduce appropriations enacted by the 
Congress. That is an authority and a re- 
sponsibility which should never be abdi- 
cated by the legislative branch. 

Mr. President, while the Senator is 
correct that the bill now under consider- 
ation is substantially over the Septem- 
ber budget estimates, I feel it would be 
helpful to view this measure from a dif- 
ferent angle. Let us look at where we are 
compared to the appropriations for fiscal 
year 1981. 

The administration and the Congress 
have agreed that we cannot continue 
“business as usual.” In my opinion, this 
bill meets that commitment. In the De- 
partment of the Interior, for example, 
only three accounts show an increase 
over the fiscal 1981 level: The National 
Park Service, the Bureau of Mines and 
the Office of the Solicitor. These in- 
creases over last year total less than $25 
million. At the same time, compared to 
the fiscal 1981 level, we have reduced 
funding for the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement by $39 million; for the Fish and 
Wildlife Service by $36 million; for the 
Geological Survey by $111 million; and 
for the Bureau of Indian Affairs by $155 
million. The total decreases for the De- 
partment of the Interior are $401 million 
compared to increases of $25 million. 

Mr. President, it is also worthwhile to 
note that the Department of the Inte- 
rior, the Forest Service, and the naval 
petroleum and oil shale reserves repre- 
sent a significant portion of the revenue 
generating activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is estimated that in fiscal 
1982, the Federal Government will real- 
ize revenues from these sources in ex- 
cess of $17 billion. This bill will, there- 
fore, result in a net profit to the Govern- 
ment of more than $10 billion. 

It has been said that “you have to 
spend money to make money,” Our sub- 
committee has spent 9 months in hear- 
ings and markups in an effort to deter- 
mine which areas have the greatest need 
of our scarce resources and which areas 
will yield the greatest return on an in- 
vestment of Federal dollars. An across- 
the-board reduction would not just cut 
the fat from these departments and 
agencies, but, in a very real sense, could 
result in decreased revenues to the treas- 
ury if applied in an indiscriminate man- 
ner. 

Mr. President, it is not the intention 
of the Senator from Tdaho to take this 
bill to conference with the House and 
“split the difference,” which would re- 
su't in a conference bill higher than 
either the House or Senate bills. I, for 
one, intend to bring back a conference 
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bill which is below that amount now 
contained in the Senate version of the 
Interior Appropriations bill. Those re- 
ductions must, however, be the result of 
the collective judgment of the conferees 
on each of the hundreds of conference 
items in this bill, rather than across- 
the-board reductions which would re- 
move from Congress the ability to make 
any significant imprint on Federal 
spending priorities. 

Mr. President, I must reluctantly rec- 
ommend that this amendment be de- 
feated. 

Mr. President, I kept listening to the 
Senator from Georgia and I kept hearing 
words that I have uttered before. I share 
much of the concern and the dedication 
which is evident in the remarks just giv- 
en by the distinguished Senator. I ap- 
preciate very much the kind remarks he 
made about the efforts which were ex- 
erted in the subcommittee and in the full 
Approrriations Committee to limit the 
size of this bill. We were not totally suc- 
cessful in every instance, but it did rep- 
resent the composite judgment of a ma- 
jority of the members of that subcom- 
mittee. Whether or not that composite 
judgment is too high, the Senate will now 
judge. 

Mr. President, we are concerned in two 
respects with the amendment. First is the 
5-percent reduction across the board, 
which, in every appropriated account, 
simply squeezes a little on each of those 
accounts. Many of these, in my judgment, 
have been squeezed too far; and many 
of these, in my judgment, have not been 
squeezed far enough and can easily tol- 
erate it. 

I think the Members should be aware, 
however, that the limitation of 9 percent 
gives the administration then an oppor- 
tunity to pick and choose among items. 
I suggest anyone looking at the amend- 
ment wondering where the ax should 
fall should look at the President’s latest 
request and assume that, in any area 
where the latest requests are below the 
amount we have suggested here, the full 
9 percent will fall on that account first 
and, in that manner, achieve the 5-per- 
cent reduction. It will only be after those 
have been exhausted that it will be like- 
ly there will be a 5-percent reduction in 
any account. 

Finally, Mr. President, I am concerned 
that as we look at what it is that we are 
trying to do, the appropriated accounts 
that are now about 16 percent of the 
budget are already declining at 7.7 per- 
cent a year. The military budget, the 
defense preparedness budget, is increas- 
ing at about 21 percent a year over the 
next 3 years and now comprises about 
30 percent of the budget. That other 54 
percent of the budget, which is the en- 
titlements, the income maintenance. the 
welfare, the income transfer prorrams of 
all kind and character, has only borne 
$15 billion of the $35 billion that has 
been cut so far and continues to crow 
at 16 percent a year. It is the growth in 
that area that is causing us the greatest 
economic distress. 

Mr. President, I could accent further 
restraint in these appropriated accounts 
much more easily if I were convinced 
that this Congress, the Senate and our 
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companion body across the Capitol, as 
well as the administration were ready 
to confront this matter which is really 
destroying the economic health of this 
country. 

We look at interest rates that are 10 
and 12 percentage points above the rate 
of inflation. That is an anomaly that 
defies description or analysis until we 
recognize that those who are lending 
money are obviously making the bet now 
that, instead of interest rates dropping, 
the rate of inflation will rise and ex- 
tinguish that difference. We need very 
clearly to state that we intend to con- 
trol the budgetary deficit in this country 
in years to come—not just in 1982 but 
in 1983 and 1984—so that the gap be- 
tween interest rates and inflation will 
close, not by a rise in the rate of infia- 
tion but by a drop in the rate of inter- 
est. If we will do that, if we will control 
the growth of that 54 percent of the 
budget we have scarcely touched, then 
I believe interest rates will drop. If in- 
deed we do that, we shall satisfy the 
promise that has already been so elo- 
quently begun in the statements of the 
President and in actions of the Congress 
in restraining budget growth so far. 

Mr. President, we are only dealing 
with a very, very small part of the total 
budget here. This effort of the Senator 
from Georgia is worthy of our commen- 
dation. But I want to see it in the con- 
text of the larger effort that must yet 
be done to accomplish any good. This 
by itself, even if adopted by the Senate, 
would have almost no effect on the def- 
icit, almost no effect with respect to fu- 
ture budget deficits, and therefore, have 
almost no effect upon the interest rates 
and the economic health of this country. 

Mr. MATTINGLY. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. McCLURE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. MATTINGLY. We have cut back 
$500 million. 

! Mr. McCLURE. Out of over $800 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. MATTINGLY. I would like to 
commend the Senator from Idaho and 
also his colleague, with whom I have co- 
sponsored legislation to attack entitle- 
ment programs which I hope will arise 
before the Senate eventually. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I know 
the Senator shares that goal. I did not 
take this time to indicate that he does 
not. I am reluctant to say I am not able 
to support th’s amendment as whole- 
heartedly as I would like under other 
circumstances and in a different con- 
text. 

I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr. President, this sounds awfully 
good, but either it is specific or it is gen- 
eral; in either event, it is bad. Either it is 
ambiguous or it is clear and in either 
event, it is bad. When I explain, I think 
even my distinguished colleague from 
Georgia will agree and I hope he will 
withdraw the amendment once he sees 
the light on this matter. 

There happens to be a little project in 
the State of Georgia called the Chatta- 
hoochee River. There has, been a $14.3 
million option negotiated for the pur- 
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chase of a piece of property down on the 
Chattahoochee River, $14.2 million will 
not do the job; only $14.3 million will do 
the job on that project if that is defined 
as a project—and I do not know whether 
it is because it is listed only in the report 
which, by custom, has listed projects and 
has always been respected by the De- 
partment. So in that sense, I guess it is a 
project, although the definition of proj- 
ect in this context is totally ambiguous. 
But if we assume it is a project and we 
have to cut all these projects, then you 
have lost your deal on the Chattahoo- 
chee. It is not just Chattahoochee. 

You say, well, Chattahoochee is differ- 
ent. That is ours and it is specific. How 
about Cumberland Island? They have an 
option on Cumberland Island for the 
acquisition of further seashore for $10 
million—not $9.5 million but $10 million. 
I could go down this list on land and wa- 
ter conservation fund acquisitions. 

Castle Island, for example, in the Vir- 
gin Islands, is $3.55 million—not $3.54 
million, but $3.55 million. If you do not 
make the deal and do not come up with 
100 percent of that which is negotiated, 
you lose the deal. 

You can say, well, we did not mean 
those are the projects, we mean to give 
the President the authority to wipe out 
Cumberland or Chattahoochee or Castle 
Island and let him pick and choose as to 
which of those projects he shall fund. If 
that is what it means, it is even worse, 
because to give to the President of the 
United States a line item veto—not only 
a line item veto, but a line item deferral 
or a line item rescission—over any and 
all projects in these accounts, I think, 
would be totally inconsistent with what 
every Member of this body wants to do. 
That is to fulfill his duty under the 
Constitution. 

It is not only those things. If you go 
through the items, every activity here, 
there are among those activities certain 
things that cannot be reduced. How 
about international obligations, where 
we have an international treaty or an- 
other obligation that obligates us to fund 
something at 100 percent? Are you going 
to tell the President, “It is up to you, if 
you want to fund them fully or not, or 
pick and choose and eliminate"? 

I do not think this is the way to do 
business. I believe this is the reason why 
my distinguished chairman, when he had 
to get out the scalpel and cut, looked at 
the different accounts, the ones that 
could be cut, and we swallowed hard and 
went along with him. We cannibalized 
this bill in à very cruel and difficult way, 
but at least we did it in a workable way. 
We did not say, “Mr. President, you can- 
not have enough money to fund Chatta- 
hoochee and Cumberland Island," which 
this amendment, I fear, would do. 

So I hope the Senator will understand 
that we cannot do business this way. We 
cannot give the President complete, 
carte blanche authority to cut anywhere 
he wants to, and we have to go along 
with fully funding those obligations 
which require full funding in order to be 
efficacious. 

I hope the Senator will withdraw his 
amendment. 

Mr. MATTINGLY. Mr. President, I re- 
spect the remarks of the Senator from 
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Louisiana, and I will not withdraw the 
amendment; because I think I have an 
obligation to the taxpayers not only of 
my State but of the United States as well. 

I appreciate the Senator pointing out 
to me that there are two projects in the 
bill that impact Georgia. But I do not 
think the people of Georgia consider the 
economy of our country to be now con- 
strued to be in operation in a business as 
usual fashion, as we have in the past. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MATTINGLY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. What is the Senator 
going to do on Chattahoochee? 

Mr. MATTINGLY. Let me finish. 

We talk about losing the deal, to which 
the Senator referred, and it reminds me 
of when I was in the private sector. That 
is what I interpreted the Federal Gov- 
ernment to be—a deal. 

I feel that the people of my State 
would be willing to come up with money 
from the private sector to pay the dif- 
ference on the 5-percent cut, and I be- 
lieve the people across this country would 
be willing to try to find 5 percent of the 
money from the private sector to help 
do it. 

In fact, we have already been at work 
in my office trying to do that, trying to 
find money from the private sector, in 
case it was not funded or in case it was 
partially funded. I think that is part of 
the responsibility of being in the United 
States Senate. 

I feel that I do have an obligation, and 
that all of us have an obligation, to look 
to the private sector and restore the pri- 
vate sector. There is no way you can 
make a healthy private sector by con- 
tinuing to have outrageous Federal 
spending, as we have had. In order to get 
control of it, if it takes an across-the- 
board 5-percent cut by line item, then 
so be it. 

I do not believe that any project will 
sink or that any endeavor of the Federal 
Government will sink as a result of a 5- 
percent cutback. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
should like to think that we can come up 
with 5 percent in all these activities— 
Indian affairs and the rest of them—and 
get the 5 percent out of the private sec- 
tor and do it within the time constraints. 

For example, the Hassel Island option 
expires on March 1. You have to go down 
there and immediately acquire big 
money. You have no fundraising, on- 
going projects in place. and you immedi- 
ately have to acquire this money, or you 
lose your option. 

I say this in all agreement with my 
dear friend from Georgia, with whom I 
should like to join to cut the budget: but 
you just cannot go in and cut in the 
dark and cut blindly, because you will 
lose many of these projects. Many of 
them are very tenuous right now and 
close to the deadline right now. 

Mr. MATTINGLY. A point of verifica- 
tion; The project in Georgia to which the 
Senator referred expires November 30. 
We are working at an accelerated pace, 
as other people are down there, trying to 
search out some money. So it is not as if 
we did not know it was going to happen. 
We do try to use other methods, and I 
think that is also part of our job, to try 
to find different sources. 


It is not going to be a real crisis. In 
fact, if we all stand up and try to cut 5 
percent, especially when it is 14.8 over, 
I believe it would be well underway to 
help us to economic recovery. 

I rest my case. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the concerns of the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

I can only repeat what I said earlier. 
We are at the tail end of this process. If 
we were applying a 5-percent cut to the 
entire budget, so that every sector of the 
budget were treated the same, I could 
feel more enthusiastic for the approach. 

This being the third appropriation bill 
coming to the floor, and bearing the 
brunt of the new budget, with no assur- 
ance with respect to what preceded— 
whether in HUD or all which follow in 
the other appropriations but, more im- 
portant, in the 30 percent that is military 
and the 54 percent that is neither—we 
have no assurance that those areas will 
be cut at all. 

If we are going to get into an across- 
the-board cutting mode, I hope it will 
apply fairly and equally to everyone. I 
know that the Senator has made that 
approach. 

A number of people have suggested 
that if you end up here and are still too 
high, let us take a 2-percent cut out of 
everything. I could support that as an 
alternative, and I may yet, before we 
finish this year in the budgetary process. 

Mr. MATTINGLY. I do not want to 
keep the Senator in the dark. I intend 
to do this when it comes down. So I will 
try to be equitable with everyone. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. McCLURE., Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lu- 
GAR). The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the rot?l. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
ScHMITT), and the Senator from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. WARNER), are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON) 
and the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
INOUYE), are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
A “sassa in the Chamber desiring to 
vo 


The result was announced—yeas 35, 
nays 61, as follows: 
[Rollcall Vote No. 336 Leg.) 
YEAS—35 


Grassley 
Heflin 


Proxmire 
Quayle 
Riegle 
Roth 
Sasser 


He'ms 
Humphrey 
Jepsen 
Kassebaum 
Kasten 
Laxalt 
Lugar 
Mattingly 
Nickles 
Percy 


NAYS—61 


Burdick Cohen 
Byrd, Robert C. Cranston 
Cannon D'Amato 
Chafee DeConcint 
Chiles Dixon 
Cochran Dodd 


S'mpson 
Specter 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Wallop 
Weicker 
Zorinsky 
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Domenict 


Eagleton 
Inouye 

So, Mr. MarriNcLY's amendment (UP 
No. 540) was rejected. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from Montana be recog- 
nized for 10 minutes without it being 
charged against the bill or any amend- 
ments thereto. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I object. 
I think that we ought to finish this bill, 
then most of us who want to go home 
and have dinner with their families can 
do so and anybody who wants to speak 
after that can speak and the Chamber 
will be here for them. 

We should have finished this bill an 
hour ago. We have been 5-minuting and 
10-minuting it to death. Mr. Pastore is 
not here anymore but his ghost is here 
and his ghost speaks for the wives and 
the children and the chicken in the pot. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have 
tried very hard to honor the ghost of 
John Pastore and we have gotten out at 
6 o'clock more often than I would have 
expected otherwise. 

But all day long now we have been 
making these statements and they have 
been very brief. It would seem to me 
that we ought to go ahead and acknowl- 
edge this request and agree to it. I hope 
the Senator would not object to that. 

Would the Senator consider permitting 
the Senator proceeding for 7 minutes in- 
stead of 10 minutes? 

Mr. MELCHER. Six minutes. 

Mr. BAKER. Six minutes. 

Mr. CHILES. Three minutes? Five 
minutes? 

Mr. MELCHER. Five minutes. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Montana may proceed for 5 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Montana. 


THE SALE OF AWACS PLANES 
TO SAUDI ARABIA 


Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, the 
quest for peace in the Middle East and 
the grappling for stable governments 
there is the interwoven theme—the 
dominant factor in our countr'es' quan- 
dary to sell or not to sell the AWACS and 
Sidewinders to Saudi Arabia. 

It is no easy task for the United States 
to maintain its world prominence as 
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peacemakers in the Middle East. We 
have sought that goal for two decades 
past, and we dramatically provided that 
role in the attainment of the Camp Da- 
vid accords. 

That may possibly be recorded as the 
start of lasting stability and the precur- 
sor of peaceful solutions to end the cen- 
turies of festering Middle East religiously 
fostered distrust, antagonism, and bar- 
barity. 

Whether that end to the undying war 
between the followers identified as Mos- 
lem and Israel may be enhanced or ag- 
gravated by the Senate's decision to sell 
or not to sell aerial arms to Saudi Arabia 
is the issue the Senate judges. The pro- 
cedure of the President proposing arms 
sales, providing both the House and Sen- 
ate do not disagree, leaves part of the 
decision process closer to the people. 

It is apparent that many Americans 
would be disposed not to consider this 
quandry. “Is it our business?” many ask 
or a parallel query, “Why is it our busi- 
ness?” 

These are pertinent questions relevant 
to fear of warfare that may entangle us— 
at best in financial outlays that we can 
ill afford and at worst in direct involve- 
ment with Americans again fighting, 
sacrificing, dying in a foreign war. 

Our judgment in the likelihood of fu- 
ture events even with thoughtful prayer 
does not provide—at least in my case 
and I suspect in the cases of my 99 Sen- 
ate colleagues—with access to the com- 
ing design of divine providence for the 
world’s future of war or peace. 

Perhaps Salomon had same divine 
inspiration for his notable wise deci- 
sions. But more important the divine 
descendant of that House of David, 
Jesus Christ, in his Sermon on the 
Mount listed in the beatitudes: 

Blessed sre the Peacemakers for they shall 
be called the Children of God. 


At this point in time for us and the 
world the decision on this arms sale 
should be based on our best judg- 
ment as to how the United States con- 
tinues in the role of peacemaker. That 
judgment, of course, considers the views 
of those directly involved. 

Israel strongly opposes. Egypt, their 
partner in the Camp David accords, 
strongly supports. That is not to say 
that either wants war. The Moslem sup- 
port for the Palestinians, the often re- 
peated threats against Israel by Moslem 
entities and their mutual distrust makes 
peace tenuous, 

Selling arms is generally construed as 
warmongering. That is counterbalanced 
by the historic knowledge that lack of 
defense can invite hostile acts and at 
times aggression. The NATO alliance is 
based on the latter. 

In the Middle East our strong support 
and strength has been channeled to Is- 
rael and to a limited degree of late to 
Egypt. We have sold armaments to Iran 
and to Saudi Arabia. The results in Iran 
were counterproductive. 

NATO allies, Japan, ourselves and 
others by varying degrees use Middle 
East oil. Concern that oil production 
there might be threatened by hostile acts 
inspired or overtly supported by Russia 
leads Moslem countries to want the sale 
to protect against that possibility. Israel 
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believes that the defensive AWACS 
planes in Saudi Arabia's hands as well 
as the Sidewinder rockets mounted on 
F-15’s might be used aggressively against 
them. 

In that atmosphere where Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia violently differ from Israel 
what should be our judgment? Is it pos- 
sible to start a coalition of mutual de- 
fense involving part of the Moslem world 
without antagonizing Israel? 

Building a coalition of mutual defense 
in the Middle East can be done if there 
is thawing out of distrust and hate. The 
military capability and the use of mod- 
ern war technology has been mastered by 
the Israelis. They are excellent fighters. 

It is not easy to envision with certainty 
a stable coalition of Middle East Moslem 
countries. Egypt and Saudi Arabia be- 
lieve it is possible. We should support 
that goal. 

The questions of our people who ask 
“Is it our business?” and “Why?” can 
and should be answered “Yes” if there 
is a chance to enhance the stability of 
the Middle East which means a continu- 
ation of no warfare, firm efforts to re- 
solve conflicts, a seeking of peaceful 
solutions to antagonisms—in short keep- 
ing the peace. 

The American people expect us to pre- 
vent circumstances where we are dragged 
into a war, a war directly drawing our 
youth into foreign conflicts. 

It should be noted by Americans that 
the delivery of the AWACS planes starts 
in 1985, and the delivery of Sidewinders 
about January of 1984. If there are rea- 
sons to block the sale before those dates, 
action to stop the delivery of the arms 
can be done then. 

There are no guarantees. I quote from 
Montana's Mike Mansfield's cable: 

The pre-eminent issue is peace and peace 
will take time, patience and understanding. 
Will we look to the future and measure the 
possible costs of failure or face up to the 
present and do what we can to prevent a 
possible holocaust in the most volatile region 
on earth? 


The Camp David accords can be en- 
larged, can be resolved, conflicts can be 
avoided. While we continue to support 
Israel's survival there can and must be 
a broadening of responsibility shared by 
Moslem neighbors to understand and 
accept as Egypt has Israel's permanence 
as a nation. A coalition of understanding 
is necessary. Saudi Arabia has stepped 
forward to some degree—I would hope 
more—to work with Egypt a beginning 
toward that goal. 

The sale may enhance that beginning. 
As Mike Mansfield determined, I too am 
ready to “face up to the present and do 
what we can to prevent a possible holo- 
caust in the most volatile region on 
Earth.". 

Iside with Mike. 

I shall vote for the AWACS sale. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend the Senator from Montana. I 
know this has been a difficult decision for 
him as it has been a difficult decision for 
virtually every Member of the Senate. I 
think he has shown courage, and, by ex- 
ample, he has shown how the Senate will 
work its will to assist in the peace and 
maintain the security of the United 
States. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1982 


The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 4035). 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Florida be recognized for not to ex- 
ceed 5 minutes for a colloquy with re- 
spect to another matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, in- 
stead of requesting the yeas and nays on 
an amendment today, I believe this mat- 
ter can be disposed of through a collo- 
quy with the Interior Appropriations 
Subcommittee chairman and our Energy 
Committee Chairman, Senator McCLURE. 

As the Senator from Idaho knows, an 
environmental dispute of great concern 
to the State of Florida is raging over 
whether the Interior Department should 
issue leases to mine phosphate in the 
Osceola National Forest. 

Since my colleagues may not be as 
aware of the issues involved that have 
implications for all States, I would like 
to begin this colloquy by first giving the 
background behind this dispute. 

During the period 1965 to 1968, 92 
prospecting permits were issued in the 
Osceola National Forest by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior's Bureau of Land 
Management. And between 1969 and 1972 
four companies subsequently filed appli- 
cations for preference right leases on 41 
of these permit areas, covering 34 per- 
cent of the forest. 

In 1972, the State of Florida filed suit 
to enjoin the Interior Secretary from 
issuing the leases and has expressed its 
continuing opposition by intervening in 
two lawsuits which attempted to force 
issuance of the permits, Nevertheless, 
the Department of the Interior has sud- 
denly decided to press ahead. Unless 
Congress acts, mining in the forest could 
begin soon after the leases are granted 
sometime early next year. 

In my view, issuing these leases would 
violate States rights in a major way. In 
my hand today, is a copy of a letter to 
Secretary Watt signed by 16 of 17 Mem- 
bers of the Florida delegation in opposi- 
tion to mining in the forest. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have it printed in the Recor at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., October 27, 1981. 
Hon. JAMES G. WATT, 
Secretary of Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SEcRETARY: It is our understand- 
ing that the Department of the Interior is 
presently reviewing forty-one preference 
right lease applications for phosphate min- 
ing in the Osceola National Forest in Florida. 
The Congressional delegation of the State of 
Florida would like to express its concern 
over continuing reports that the Administra- 


tion supports phosphate mining in this 
forest and is taking steps to attain that end. 


The phosphate deposits in the Osceola Na- 
tional Forest are small in comparison to 
those beyond the forest's bounds. In fact, 
two-thirds of the phosphate body which 
contains the Osceola denosits lie on private 
lands adjoining the Osceola National Forest. 
Countless studies confirm that there is more 
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than enough phosphate available in the 
United States to satisfy our domestic de- 
mand and allow us to maintain a healthy 
export trade in this commodity. 

The Osceola is a multi-purpose forest. 
Therefore, a variety of recreational activities 
will be disrupted during 30 years of phos- 
phate mining as proposed. Many of us also 
doubt whether the affected wetlands can be 
reclaimed without damage after that 30-year 
period, 

Several proposals are currently before the 
Congress to prohibit phosphate mining in 
the Osceola National Forest and compensate 
those who have made applications to mine 
there. While these proposals suggest different 
methods of compensation, all have one over- 
riding goal: prohibit phosphate mining in 
this valuable and unique national forest. 

The Congressional delegation of the State 
of Florida and the citizens we represent are 
united in our opposition to the issuance of 
phosphate leases in the Osceola National 
Forest. One of the basic tenets of this Ad- 
ministration has been to return decision- 
making authority to the states and localities, 
who are best able to determine the needs of 
their citizens. It is our firm hope that the 
Administration will adhere to the doctrine it 
espouses, acknowledge the wishes of the citi- 
zens of Florida, and discontinue its efforts 
to institute phosphate mining in the Osceola 
National Forest. 

Sincerely, 

Paula Hawkins, Lawton Chiles, U.S. 
Senate; L. A. "Skip" Bafalis, Don 
Fuqua, Bill McCullum, Clay Shaw, 
Claude Pepper, Bill Lehman, Bill 
Nelson, Earl Hutto, Bill Young. 


Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, should 
the department proceed in the face of 
such strong opposition from our State’s 
elected representatives, it will make a 
mockery of the view that development 
issues are for local people to decide, not 


people in Washington. 

Now, sometimes it is argued that de- 
velopment is in the national interest and 
the views of local citizens must be over- 
ridden. However, that case cannot be 
made with regard to mining this forest 
for phosphate. 

There are enough known domestic 
phosphate deposits to satisfy U.S. de- 
mand and to continue exporting phos- 
phate at the current level for about 100 
years. 

In view of these concerns, I wonder if 
the Senator from Idaho will comment on 
this States rights dispute and whether 
he can advise the Senator from Florida 
whether he feels new powers should be 
given to State or local officials so that 
they can decide how best to use their 
own resources? 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I think certainly the 
question of leasing of Federal resources 
within a State is a matter of continuing 
concern. I think we should be very sen- 
sitive to the opportunity for the State 
and local governments to go through the 
permit process to apply whatever con- 
servation or environmental constraints 
the local governments desire to attach. 


There is, of course, always the con- 
cern with respect to the wise utilization 
of the natural resources that belong to 
all the taxpayers of this country. I would 
hope that we are always able to give to 
State and local governments the full 
range of opportunity to exercise their 
own judgments with respect to those re- 
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sources which more particularly affect 
them. 

Mrs. HAWKINS. Is the Senator aware 
that the companies were going to settle 
until someone in the Interior Depart- 
ment flashed the high sign to pursue 
their efforts? 

Mr. McCLURE. I am aware that this 
is & continuing struggle that has been 
going on for at least 10 years. I have 
been up and down this hill. 

I should not say that. I am not sure 
that in Florida they have what is known 
as a hill. But if there is one, certainly 
this is it, and we have been up and down 
it several times. 

Mrs. HAWKINS. In view of all of this, 
I wonder if the Senator from Idaho, 
wearing his other hat as chairman of the 
Energy Committee, would agree to hear- 
ings by February on my bill, S. 1633, 
and on a bill by Senator CHILES also on 
this subiect. 

Mr. McCLURE. Without fixing a spe- 
cific date, I can assure the Senator we 
will have hearings on it early in the next 
session. I say that because I am not cer- 
tain when the Senate will convene or 
when it will be possible for us to sched- 
ule such hearings. But it will be very 
early in the next year. 

Mrs. HAWKINS. With those assur- 
ances, Mr. President, I will not offer my 
amendment. I thank the Senator from 
Idaho for his cooperation and yield 
what time remains to my colleague, Sen- 
ator CHILES. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I wish to 
associate myself with the comments of 
my colleague from Florida. 

I am pleased to speak to the issue of 
phosphate mining in the Osceola Na- 
tional Forest in Florida. T'his small, 157,- 
000-acre forest in my State has been, 
and hopefully will continue to be, a valu- 
&ble source of timber, fish and wildlife 
species, wetlands, and recreational op- 
portunities including hunting, fishing, 
and camping. 

Today, however, the Osceola National 
Forest is in danger. It is in danger of 
undergoing drastic change by being 
strip mined for phosphate. Unless Con- 
gress acts, there is a chance the Depart- 
ment of Interior could issue mining 
leases that would cover approximately 
one-third of this forest. And, unfortu- 
nately, the chances appear to be getting 
greater that the Department of Interior 
will in fact, issue leases. One thing is 
clear. If we extract the phosphate de- 
posits underlying the forest we will do so 
at the expense of timber harvesting, wet- 
land preservation, wildlife protection, 
and recreation opportunities now offered 
by the forest. 

Mr. President, for many years now the 
people of Florida have lived with the 
threat hanging over us that the Osceola 
will be strip-mined for phosphate. The 
41 pending applications have been under 
review since 1974. Time and again pub- 
lic testimony has been delivered in op- 
position to this activity and, as you 
know, legislation is now pending in the 
Senate which seeks to resolve this situa- 
tion. 

While different approaches have been 
suggested. Members of the Florida con- 
gressional delegation agree that phos- 
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phate mining should not take place in 
this forest. It is obvious time is needed 
for Congress to look into this matter 
carefully and hopefully reach a consen- 
sus on how best to protect the forest and 
deal fairly with those who may establish 
rights to leases in the Osceola. 

I am growing increasingly concerned, 
however, about the mood of the present 
administration in terms of mineral ex- 
ploration in general and, more specifi- 
cally, about the administration's attitude 
toward leasing in the Osceola National 
Forest. What has been an involved and 
lengthy process has suddenly steamrolled 
and, before you know it, if no action 1s 
taken, these leases will have been issued 
without Congress having an opportunity 
to exercise its judgment. Let me give you 
some examples of how this leasing proce- 
dure is moving along. 

Soon after the Reagan administration 
entered office, I contacted the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Mr. Block, concerning the 
Department's position on the Osceola 
phosphate mining leasing question. In 
an April 1981 response to me Secretary 
Block indicated that the Department 
position remain unchanged from the 
previous administration. I was encour- 
aged by this response in that the former 
administration’s position had been that 
no technology was available or proven to 
assure that mining could be carried out 
under conditions that would insure the 
adequate utilization of the lands. Now, 
however, only 6 months later, the De- 
partment of Agriculture announces that 
the administration now believes the for- 
est will not be threatened by intensive 
phosphate mining. I ask you, what has 
changed? 

Another incident involved the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency. In the 
past the Agency has opposed leasing, 
stating that the issuance of the leases 
would lead to irreparable destruction of 
some 28,000 acres of wetlands in the 
Osceola. A January 1980 report to the 
Bureau of Land Management from the 
Agency recommended that no leases for 
phosphate mining be issued for the 
forest and that alternative approaches 
be explored to resolve the matter of the 
pending lease applications. Now, how- 
ever, as indicated in EPA's testimony be- 
fore a House of Rerresentatives subcom- 
mittee, the Environmental Protection 
Agency appears to be moving In the same 
direction as the Department of Agricul- 
ture. I ask you, what has changed? 


Mr. President, the charges made by 
the administration that the forest can, 
in fact, be restored if strip-mined, need 
to be examined. The Osceola National 
Forest deserves protecting and Congress 
needs to have a chance to fully explore 
the issues surrounding the pending lease 
applications. I feel confident that the 
scientific evidence counled with public 
support in favor of preserving the pres- 
ent uses of the Osceola will convince 
Senators to take the necessary action to 
prohibit phosphate mining in the forest. 
We need to make sure we do, in fact, 
have time to study this matter. Hope- 
fully. this will lead the way to active 
consideration of levislation to resolve 
the longstanding controversv surround- 
ing phosphate mining in the Osceola Na- 
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tional Forest. I know I will continue to 
press for action in this regard. 

I thank the distinguished chairman for 
his commitment that we will have hear- 
ings on this subject. It is a matter that 
we need to try to resolve. Certainly, in 
Florida, the local government units, the 
recreation people, all people—all people, 
except the people holding permits—are 
universally against the mining industry 
going into these forests. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the junior Sen- 
ator from Idaho be permitted to proceed 
for 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
Objection, it is so ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 541 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I send an 
unprinted amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

‘rhe iegislat.ve cierx read as follows: 

The Senator from Idaho (Mr. Syms) 
proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 541. 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On Page 35, line 10, after the date “1983” 
insert the following: ": Provided, That funds 
made available for expenditure under this 
Act for contracts entered into pursuant to 16 
U.S.C. 579a to provide fixed-wing air tanker 
Services shall be transferred into the cate- 
gory of ‘Fighting Forest Fires' and that, with 
respect to subsequent fiscal years, the Forest 
Service budget shall include such amounts 
within such budget category or such equiva- 
lent category as may subsequently be 
adopted”. 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I offer a 
technical amendment whose only pur- 
pose is to secure increased accountability 
for a vital Forest Service firefighting pro- 
gram. This amendment does not call for 
the appropriation of any additional 
funds. But it will provide a considerable 
public benefit by enabling Congress and 
the Forest Service to make better use 
of available resources in protecting eur 
national forests. 


The initial attack capability of fixed- 
wing firefighting aircraft commonly re- 
ferred to as airtankers provides an in- 
dispensable firstline of defense in pro- 
tecting the national forest system. The 
Forest Service contracts annually with 
about 15 small, private companies, 
through competitive bidding, for these 
services. Under existing statutory au- 
thority these contracts are renewable 
twice without readvertising. The com- 
panies provide airtankers and highly 
trained crews to drop fire retardant 
chemicals on forest fires. They are paid 
a daily readiness rate, called the avail- 
ability payment, and they are paid an 
additional hourly amount for actual fly- 
ing time related to firefighting. 

Under current procedures, the air- 
tanker availability funds are included 
without identification under a general 
“fire protection” line item in the Forest 
Service budget. Because these funds are 
not separately identified, effective con- 
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gressional oversight is impossible. Fur- 
thermore, airtanker operators can only 
guess at the Forest Service’s tanker 
usage intentions. I should point out that 
these airtankers were originally con- 
verted for the benefit of the Government 
firefighting system and they have no 
other purpose. As things now stand, these 
contractors cannot effectively conduct 
the long-range planning that is vital to 
their survival in such a complex and 
capital-intensive business. 

The 1981 airtanker year program illus- 
trates the problem dramatically. Last 
fall the Forest Service advertised con- 
tracts for 45 airtankers. In January it 
announced it would award only 37 con- 
tracts because bids had exceeded the 
Forest Service expectations. Of course, 
neither Congress nor apparently anyone 
else knew what these expectations were. 
The Forest Service then announced that, 
without a $1 million programing, funds 
would not be available to contract for 
what they had earlier advertised as the 
Government's minimum needs. Sudden- 
ly in March, however, without any new 
funds, the Forest Service awarded all but 
one of the contracts. Where did the funds 
come from? Why was this critical pro- 
gram apparently so vulnerable to factors 
we know nothing about? 

The 1981 program involved approxi- 
mately $342 million in availability funds 
for a fleet of 44 airtankers. To award the 
same contracts for 1982 wou!d require the 
same amount plus an additional amount 
to cover inflation. Supposedly these 
funds exist in this budget. Assuming they 
do, they are buried in a $178 million line 
item. My amendment would consolidate 
airtanker program costs into the forest 
firefighting line item, where they belong. 
I seek to avoid a repeat of the same 
problem again next year. 

This amendment would cost no money. 
It would place availability funds and ac- 
tual flying time funds into the same 
line item. It is designed to provide some 
Forest Service accountability to Con- 
gress for this important program. In 
addition, Government lands will benefit 
from the increased protection assured by 
the airtanker industrys ability to plan 
ahead with some awareness of Forest 
Service intentions. 

Of course, this amendment will not 
alter the existing system whereby actual 
fire protection costs, as determined by 
burning conditions during a particular 
fiscal year, are funded through the same 
line item, but in a supplementa! appro- 
priation. Sufficient authority would 
exist with respect to these firefighting 
funds to allow the Forest Service to con- 
tract for additional airtankers during 
any fiscal year if fire conditions warrant 
such action. The transfer is not in any 
way intended to limit the ability of the 
Government to contract for the availa- 
bility of additional planes if necessary. 
On the contrary, it is intended to facil- 
itate contracting for the availability of 
additional airtankers under serious fire 
conditions. 

Wildfires are a devastating threat to 
Idaho and the mountainous West. Th:s 
summer forest fires ravaged thousands 
of acres of Idaho mountainsides, de- 
stroying millions of dollars of Govern- 
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ment and private property. At the same 
time, apparently for want of either 
Forest Service money. or authority, more 
than a dozen airtankers sat uncon- 
tracted for on runways through the 
West. I understand some otherwise un- 
used American tankers went to Canada 
in the meantime. 

Protection from these fires should 
never be compromised by the vagaries of 
a Government. budgeting system hidden 
from sight. I urge the Senate to bring 
the dollars assigned to this program out 
in the open. At the same time, we would 
clarify whatever question may exist with 
respect to the authority to hire addi- 
tional airtankers if conditions warrant. 
The purpose of my amendment is to 
provide additional protection for our 
forests without any additional appro- 
priation 

I would say to my colleagues that I 
have discussed this matter with both the 
distinguished chairman, the Senator 
from Idaho, and the distinguished rank- 
ing minority, the Senator from Louisi- 
ana. I would be happy to yield to them at 
this point. 

Mr, McCLURE. Mr. President, this 
matter has been discussed extensively. I 
am not certain what the ultimate result 
will be, whether or not the other body 
will find an acceptance of this amend- 
ment. However, I am willing to accept 
the amendment, take it to the confer- 
ence, and determine at that point where 
we might go after further consultation 
with the administration and Members 
of the other body. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (UP No. 541) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the junior Sen- 
ator from Indiana be permitted to pro- 
ceed for 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. QUAYLE. I thank the Senator for 
engaging in a colloquy on behalf of my- 
self and the distinguished senior Senator 
from Indiana, now the Presiding Officer 
(Mr. LUGAR). 

On behalf of myself and my distin- 
guished colleague from Indiana, I would 
first like to thank the Senator from Idaho 
for consenting to engage in this colloquy 
to address an issue that is of vital con- 
cern to the State of Indiana. 

The legislative history of the Indiana 
Dunes National Lakeshore indicates con- 
sistent congressional support throughout 
the last 15 years. The Dunes were au- 
thorized by Congress on November 4, 
1966, and established on September 8, 
1972. The authorization was amended on 
October 18, 1976, to set the lakeshore 
boundaries and to begin acquisition. The 
authorization act, as amended, estab- 
lished an acquisition ceiling of $60,812,- 
100, and to date, $60,800,000 have been 
appropriated. Of the 12,535 acres that 
were authorized for acquisition between 
1966 and 1976, only 170 acres remain to 
be acquired. 

Public Law 96-612, which passed Con- 
gress in December of 1980, authorized an 
additional 488 acres for acquisition. 
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Thus, the Dunes’ acquisition plans will 
be complete with the addition of only 658 
acres. In light of the fact that 100 per- 
cent of the currently appropriated funds 
have been expended, it is essential that 
additional moneys be made available for 
completion of a process that began al- 
most 15 years ago. 

Senator Lucar and I have consistently 
supported the Indiana Dunes National 
Lakeshore, which is the only designated 
national park area in the State of Indi- 
ana. The location of the park in the 
northwest corner of the State provides 
scenic beauty and recreational facilities 
to an area which is, in all other respects, 
heavily industrialized, urbanized, and 
congested. Over a million people visit 
and use the Dunes' facilities each year 
and expansion is essential to accommo- 
date the ever-increasing number of vis- 
itors. To illustrate, 264,000 people visited 
the Dunes in 1978, while 1,223,000 people 
visited in 1980. These figures represent 
a 18-percent increase in park visitations. 


Another example is the fact that the 
level of participation in the wide range 
of environmental education programs 
and other public activities offered by the 
Park Service has almost doubled in the 
mental phenomenon which is both spec- 
tacularly beautiful and a source of great 
pride to Indiana residents. It should also 
be noted that 35 percent of the visitors 
to the park each year are from outside 
Indiana. 

I want to make you aware of our letter 
of July 13, 1981, in which we requested 
an appropriation of $3.5 million in fiscal 
year 1982 for land acquisition and com- 


pletion of several projects related to the 
continued improvement of the Indiana 
Dunes National Lakeshore. The House 
has included this and then some in its 
bill. 


We want, at this time, to reaffirm our 
support of the Indiana Dunes National 
Lakeshore and to express our hove that 
you will give careful consideration to 
this request when H.R. 4035 goes to con- 
ference. We also want to support the 
House position. Since there is no money 
in this bill, essential operations of the 
Dunes cannot continue. This is tanta- 
mount to deauthorization, which the ad- 
ministration opposes and I strongly 
oppose. 

I am confident there will be compro- 
mise with the House, that the operations 
of the Dunes will continue, and that 
there will be reasonable amounts of 
moneys for future acquisition. 

I urge committee cooperation and in- 
dulgence in this matter. 

I want to remind the chairman of our 
letter of October 13 reiterating our con- 
cerns over the Indiana Dunes. The letter 
of July 13 requested appropriations of 
$3.5 million in fiscal year 1982 for land 
acquisition and other expenses for the 
Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of our letter dated 
July 13, 1981, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 
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U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., July 13, 1981. 

Hon. JAMES A. MCCLURE, 

Chairman, Senate Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on Interior and Related Agen- 
cies, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jim: When the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on nterior and Related Agencies marks 
up H.R. 4035 this week, we hope that it 
will give favorable consideration to an ap- 
propriation of $3.5 million in fiscal year 1982 
for land acquisition and other expenses for 
the improvement of the Indiana Dunes Na- 
tional Lakeshore. 

In December 1980, following four years of 
legislative effort, the Congress enacted S. 
2261, a bill introduced by Senators Lugar 
and Bayh, S. 2261 authorized $3.1 million 
for land acquisition at the Indiana Dunes. 
In addition, $1.7 million of acquisition au- 
thority remains to be funded under the 1966 
and 1976 legislation. 

The Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore is 
the only national park in the State of In- 
diana. Over one million US. citizens visit 
the park each year. An appropriation of $3.5 
million would permit completion of several 
important projects and funding of half of 
the land acquisitions previously authorized. 

Specifically, we would propose that $2.4 
million be appropriated for land acquisition 
in fiscal year 1982. This would allow for 
acquisition of land for the east transit ter- 
minal and information center and possible 
acquisition of a golf course to provide a 
camping ground for park visitors, as author- 
ized by S. 2261. Some of these funds might 
also be used for acquisition of homes for 
those owners who might want to sell their 
homes during fiscal year 1982. 

The House re-ort recommends $200,000 in 
funding for the west unit access road and 
$200,000 for the east unit transit terminal 
and information center. But the House bill 
does not specifically set aside these funds. 
These are high priority items which we be- 
lieve should be specifically earmarked in the 
bill, We would also strongly recommend an 
appropriation of $500,000 to complete work 
already underway for road restoration. 
Finally, we would recommend $200,000 for a 
com»rehensive transportation evaluation 
study. 

Our recommendation of $3.5 million is the 
same as recommended by the House Ap-ro- 
priations Committee. But 1t excludes $300,- 
000 for yet another geological study of the 
Bailly nuclear facility and two small apnro- 
priations totalling $100,000, while assuring 
funding for the west unit access road and 
the east unit terminal and information 
center. 

If you bave any questions, or need addi- 
tional information, please contact us di- 
rectly or Jeff Burnam (ext. 47443) or Mary 
Moses (ext. 48738) of our staffs. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD G. LUGAR, 
DAN QUAYLE. 


Mr. QUAYLE. As the Senator knows, 
there is no money in this bill. 

I urge the cooperation of the chair- 
man in working with the Senators from 
Indiana to come to a reasonable compro- 
mise in the conference committee to con- 
tinue the money for the continuation of 
the Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore. 

Mr. McCLURE. I thank the junior 
Senator and the senior Senator from 
Indiana for their continued interest in 
this subject. I am sure they recognize 
that all of the items included in the re- 
quest dated July 13 will be dealt with 
in conference. The Senate conferees will 
give these items very careful considera- 
tion, recognizing the fiscal restraints 
within which we have to work. 
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Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I am 
deeply concerned about the additional 
reductions in this bill for the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and Indian Health Serv- 
ice budgets. 

Of particular concern to me is the fu- 
ture of the Community Health Repre- 
sentative program which the administra- 
tion wants to completely eliminate. The 
proposal before the Senate would reduce 
the program to $24.5 million, which is a 
3215-percent cut from last year's budget. 
Obviously, this valuable program is being 
asked to absorb more than its fair share 
of budget cuts. 

The CHR program provides a broad 
ranze of health care assistance to tribal 
members; it is managed and adminis- 
tered solely by the tribes which allows 
each program to be tailored to the indi- 
vidual and unique needs of each reserva- 
tion. 

The program has succeeded in not only 
bringing crucially needed health care 
services to reservation Indians, but it has 
also had the effect of reducing costs as- 
sociated with health care. 

In North Dakota, where the reserva- 
tions are located many miles from popu- 
lation centers where there is hospital 
care, the CHR's provide in-home serv- 
ices. 

The patient does not have to experi- 
ence the trauma of traveling long dis- 
tances for routine tests and examina- 
tions, and hospital admissions and asso- 
ciated costs have been reduced signifi- 
cantly. Indian Health Service statistics 
shows that the CHR’s have led to a 25.2- 
percent decline in hospital admissions at 
& time when the daily hospital room 
charge is about $175. 

In cases where it is necessary to admit 
a patient, the CHR’s provide the only 
available ambulance service other than 
that which is privately owned and which 
costs an average of $135. In addition, the 
IHS has indicated that the CHR pro- 
gram has resulted in a 17.5-percent re- 
duction in the number of days a patient 
is hospitalized. 

The CHE's handle an average of 20 pa- 
tients each day, are on call 24 hours a 
day, and work about 6 days a week. They 
are also an essential element in reliev- 
ing the workload of the reservation phy- 
sicians whose patients number about 20 
percent higher than physicians servicing 
non-Indian populations. The CHR pro- 
gram has proved it is cost efficient and 
of great benefit to the tribes and should 
not be cut to the extent now being rec- 
ommended. 

I also have reservations about the re- 
ductions targeted to the Indian educa- 
tion programs, specifically the school 
equalization formula, Johnson-O'Malley 
educational assistance, and postsecond- 
ary schoo!s. These programs are vitally 
imrortant components of our national 
Indian education efforts and I believe it 
is a mistake to make further reductions. 

Significant reductions are also being 
requested for program management and 
general management and facilities ad- 
ministration. While this reduction may 
well be justified, I am concerned that 
the Senate has not been provided with 
specific information about how these re- 
ductions will be absorbed by the BIA and 
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IHS. At the time this bill is considered 
by the conference committee, it would 
be helpful to have a more precise Listing 
of how these reductions will be dealt 
with by the agencies. 

Mr. President, I have stated my inten- 
tion to comply with the President’s plan 
to reduce Federal spending. But I also 
intend to support these reductions in an 
equitable fashion. It would appear that 
many of the programs serving the Indian 
population of our country are receiving 
an inequitable share of the cuts, and as 
a conferee on this bill, I intend to sup- 
port adequate levels of funding for these 
programs. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources, I am pleased to 
see us take a step toward solution of part 
of our national energy problem by ad- 
dressing H.R. 4035. 

One industry with major oil depend- 
ence is that of electric power generation. 
Because of the historical economics of oil 
products and refining, many utilities are 
directly dependent on imports as their 
primary fuel. While all users of electric 
power have been affected, those busi- 
nesses and individuals who draw their 
power from one of these utilities have 
not only paid the price, they are also ex- 
posed to a very fragile and vulnerable 
supply line. 

One of the major Department of En- 
ergy programs for electric utility coal 
utilization is the pressurized fluidized 
bed combined cycle pilot plant being con- 
structed at the Wood-Ridge, N.J., facili- 
ties of Curtiss- Wright Corp. DOE gave 
the go-ahead for this plant's construc- 
tion after Curtiss-Wright capped 2!5 
years of basic component effort by an 
extended period of operation of a small 
gas turbine driven electric generator 
with direct combustion of coal as the 
power source. 

Excellent efficiency and environmen- 
tal control] was maintained during this 
test. This level of accomplishment has 
yet to be reached elsewhere. The pilot 
plant, now far along in construction, will 
serve as an actual integrated combined 
cycle system and, though smaller than 
what will be necessary in commercial 
use, it is intended to show that remain- 
ing technical issues can be satisfactorily 
resolved and, in that way, provide the 
confidence which the industry needs to 
proceed to full scale commercial equip- 
ment. 

In March of this year the President's 
request for revision of the fiscal year 
1982 authorization reduced the total De- 
partment of Energy fossil energy effort 
from $2.551 billion to $435 million; how- 
ever, support of the Wood-Ridge pilot 
plant was unchanged. 

Both House and Senate authorization 
committees concurred. So does H.R. 
4035 and so did the responsible subcom- 
mittee under the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho. I am pleased to speak for 
this important program whose success 
wil be an important contribution to 
economical, clean and secure electric 
power. 


! Senate Report No. 97-166 (Avpropriation 
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@ Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, today I 
feel compelled to cast my vote against 
H.R. 4035. 

This bill is approximately $1 billion 
over in B.A. from the President’s Sep- 
tember 24 appropriation request for the 
Department of the interior appropria- 
tions bill. This will establish a very poor 
precedent for the appropriation bills 
that have yet to reach the Senate floor. 

I believe that this Senate must demon- 
strate its true commitment to returning 
fiscal responsibility in the spending 
habits of the Federal Government. Now 
is the time to live out this commitment. 
Now is when the rubber meets the road. 
Are we really serious about turning this 
country’s economic problems around, or 
are we just paying lipservice to the cur- 
rent political rhetoric of the day, only to 
change when pressure of private interest 
groups begins to mount? 

Do we really have $135 million in our 
budget for SRC-1? Are we not courting 
disaster by refusing to accept even a 5- 
percent reduction in the bottom line of 
this bill? 

T know that there are other areas 
where this bill would appropriate money 
for projects which, in this time of eco- 
nomic austerity, should not be funded. 

I would like to state my intent to place 
into the Recorp, either later this evening 
or tomorrow, a breakdown of H.R. 4035, 
highlighting those areas where this bill 
excedes the recommended target needed 
to balance the budget by 1984. 

Iam not without understanding of the 
difficulty that the distinguished chair- 
man, Senator McCuure, has had in com- 
pleting this appropriation bill, the Presi- 
dent's additional budget requests came 
after the mark-up in subcommittee had 
occurred, making it very difficult for the 
members to examine and make the ap- 
propriate changes. 

However, I feel that to vote for this 
bill would set a serious precedent for fu- 
ture appropriation bills by indicating 
that we are willing to accept funding 
levels which exceed those which would 
balance the budget by 1984. I am not 
willing to throw in the towel. 

Therefore, I respectfully state my op- 
position to this bill and encourage my 
colleagues to join me. Should the Presi- 
dent decide to exercise his veto power. 
he will have my firm support.e 

FUNDING FOR TRIBALLY CONTROLLED 
COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

€ Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I express 
my concern for the fund' ng for tribally 
controlled community colleges in the 
Senate version of the Interior appro- 
priations bill for fiscal year 1982. As 
presently constructed, the Senate ver- 
sion does not provide funding for four 
tribally controled community colleges 
which have been determined to be 
feasible dur'ng fiscal year 1981. 

These schools—Fort Peck Community 
College, Cheyenne River Community 
College, Lummi School of Aquaculture 
and Fisheries, and Little Big Horn Com- 
munity College—have been determined 
to be feasible. Moreover, two of the 
schools received grant funds under title 
I of the Tribally Controlled Community 
College Assistance Act during fiscal year 
1981. 

I understand, however, that the House 
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version does provide funds required to 
provide grants to these four schools. I 
would strongly urge, therefore, that my 
colleagues on the conference committee 
on the Interior appropriations bill adopt 
the House version. Given the severity the 
budget cuts that have already been rec- 
ommended for Indian programs through- 
out the Federal Government, I believe 
that additional reductions to tribally 
controled community colleges would be 
most unfortunate. 

Mr. President, I believe the wisdom of 
my request will become most apparent 
during deliberations on the conference 
report. The Senate committee did not 
provide the $998,619 budgeted for these 
tribally controlled community colleges 
because it believed they had not been 
declared eligible for assistance during 
fiscal year 1982. 

However, these tribally controlled 
community colleges have, in fact, been 
declared eligible for Federal grants. 
Adopting the House committee’s version 
would simply restore funding levels to 
that requested by President Reagan in 
March, and would meet the obligation of 
the Federal Government under Public 
Law 95-471 to provide these grants. 

Again, Mr. President, I urge my col- 
leagues to adopt the House version for 
tribally controlled community college 
funding.@ 

THE LAND AND WATER CONSERVATION FUND: 
CONTINUING OUR COMMIIMENT TO RESOURCE 
CONSERVATION 

€ Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, it has been 
said, and I believe appropriately, that 
one measure of a society's greatness is 
how it treats its young, its sick, and its 
aged. I believe yet another criterion 
should be added which reflects the com- 
plexity of life in the 1980's—how a so- 
ciety conserves its scarce natural re- 
sources, specifically its air, its water, and 
its lands. 

The election of Ronald Reagan, his ap- 
pointment of James Watt as Secretary of 
the Interior and Anne Gorsuch as Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, and their subsequent 
policy recommendations has focused 
public and congressional attention on 
this administration's commitment to 
natural resource conservation. 


The Congress will soon be debating the 
future of our Nation's air and water 
pollution laws. The outcome of these up- 
coming deliberations wil have a major 
effect upon the health and welfare of all 
our citizens for generations to come. 


Today, the Senate is about to take an- 
other step in preserving the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund (LWCF). 
President Reagan's March budget re- 
visions proposed slashing the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund's fiscal] year 
1982 appropriation 91 percent from then 
President Carter's January budget re- 
quest by terminating the State assist- 
ance grant program and by imposing a 
moratorium of Federal acquisitions. At 
that time, President Reagan sought only 
$45 million for the fund. Last month, the 
President reduced his original request 
even further to $39.6 million. Fortu- 
nately, a bipartisan coalition on both 
sides of the Congress have rejected the 
President's proposals. 
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In the bill we are about to pass, the 
Senate Appropriations Committee has 
allocated $201.5 million for the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund. Of this total, 
$99 million is to be allocated to the vari- 
ous Federal land management agencies, 
$100 million is to be allocated to the 
States, and $2 million is to be used to 
administer the State assistance grants 
program. I ask that a table showing the 
State-by-State allocations be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


LWCF State apportionment at $100 million— 
Senate version of H.R. 4035 


Allocation 


$1, 676, 388. 07 

868, 348. 08 

9, 955. 38 

1, 392, 592. 23 

1, 222, 727. 45 

California . 06 

Colorado ; . 70 

Connecticut 1, 685, 427. 89 

Delaware 930, 328. 37 

337, 705. 27 

.48 

.82 

. 56 

. 38 

. 64 

.07 

2, 151, 870. 35 

1, 367, 575. 07 

. 76 

Kentucky . 36 

Louisiana - 1, 742, 748. 13 

989, 878. 76 

Maryland 1, 931, 093. 88 

Massachusetts .05 

Michigan . 97 

Minnesota 1, 765, 238. 41 

Mississippi 1, 223, 670. 98 

Missouri 1, 960, 466. 37 

Montana 923, 790. 25 

Nebraska 1, 115, 763. 33 

.40 

New Hampshire 3 . 72 

New Jersey » , . 61 

New Mexico . 51 

5, 850, 422. 84 
1, 959, 215. 


State: 
Alabama 
Alaska 
American Samoa oe 
Arizona 


1, 434, 855. 
1, 359, 945. 
3, 977, 763. 


Pennsylvania . 
Puerto Rico 


911, 815. 8* 
1, 828, 326. 
4, 250, 405. 
1, 131, 267. 
852, 987. 
29, 763. 
2, 033, 787. 


Virgin Islands 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 1, 917, 798. 


843, 680. 


96, 999, 997. 71 


Mr. BIDEN. Since its inception in 1965, 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
has been the principle mechanism for fi- 
nancing the protection of our Nation's 
natural resources and for the provision 
of adequate outdoor recreational oppor- 
tunities throughout all regions and States 
of the country. 

In this year of budget austerity, $291.5 
million might seem a very large funding 
level. It is, in fact, the minimal funding 
which is fiscally prudent for four reasons. 
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First, it represents a 61-percent reduc- 
tion from the budget request submitted 
to Congress in January by then President 
Jimmy Carter. 

Second, the Omnibus Reconciliation 
Act recently signed into law by President 
Reagan, Public Law 97-35, recommended 
annual spending from the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund of not less 
than $275 million. The $201.5 million 
contained in the Interior appropriations 
bill which we are about to pass is 27 per- 
cent lower. 

Third, the $201.5 million is 47 percent 
less than the amount Congress originally 
appropriated for fiscal year 1981 and 30 
percent less than the final fiscal year 
1981 appropriation after subtracting the 
$90 million rescission enacted in June. 

Fourth, and most importantly, one 
must understand how this program is 
funded. The revenues for the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund are not raised 
through income tax collections. Rather, 
these funds come from the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s receipts from the Outer Conti- 
nental Shelf oil and gas leasing program. 

According to the Congressional Budget 
Office, these receipts are expected to ex- 
ceed $11.4 billion in fiscal year 1982. In 
this year of fiscal austerity, the Senate 
Appropriations Committee arrived at a 
reasonable compromise with bipartisan 
support by allocating $201.5 million, or 
1.8 percent of the anticipated OCS reve- 
nues for the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund. In this way, the Nation re- 
invests a modest portion of the revenues 
realized by the depletion of oil and gas 
resources to save for public use natural 
resources which cannot be replaced— 
land and water resources. 

This is the concept behind the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund's crea- 
tion back ir 1965. It is still very much 
valid today—perhaps even more so. 

Unfortunately, President Reagan ear- 
lier this year sought to eliminate the 
State assistance grants program and to 
drastically curtail funding for the Fed- 
eral share. Fortunately, both the House 
and Senate recognized this program's 
accomplishments and rejected the Presi- 
dent's request during consideration of 
the Budget Reconciliation Act. In fact, 
the Reconciliation Act recommends that 
"not less than $275 million" should be 
appropriated annually from the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund, section 
1401(b) of Public Law 97-35. 

It is important to note that the de- 
cision to continue the LWCF during rec- 
onciliation was a strongly bipartisan 
one. In mid-July, a bipartisan group of 
21 Senators joined with me in a letter to 
the Interior Appropriat'ons Subcommit- 
tee urging continued funding for both 
the Federal and State shares of the fund. 
Finally, in late July, the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee voted to appropri- 
ate the $201.5 million which is included 
in the bill we are about to pass. Impor- 
tantly, that decision was also biparti- 
sanly arrived at. 

Last month, when it appeared likely 
that the Senate would begin debate on 
the Interior appropriations bill, a letter 
in support of the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund was distr buted to all 
Senators. This letter urged the reten- 
tion of the funding level established by 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
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and was signed by the following 11 na- 
tional environmental organizations: 

The American Rivers Conservation 
Council; 

The Appalachian Trail Conference; 

The Friends of the Earth; 

The Izaak Walton League; 

The National Audubon Society; 

The National Parks and Conservation 
Association; 

The National Recreation and Park 
Association; 

The Nature Conservancy; 

The Sierra Club; 

The Trust for Public Land; and 

The Wilderness Society. 


Mr. President, since this is such a 
short letter, I would like to read it to 
the Members of the Senate at this point 
in my remarks: 

SEPTEMBER 10, 1981. 

DEAR SENATOR: The Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund (LWCF) has proven to be one 
of the nation's most effective and popular 
conservation programs. It is funded primarily 
by Outer Continental Shelf (OCS) leasing 
revenues. Congress established the Fund so 
that some of these OCS revenues would be 
reinvested in the protection of national 
parks, forests, wildlife refuges, other critical 
federal areas, and in the protection and de- 
velopment of state and local parks. As evi- 
denced by its widespread support, the LWCF 
has been very successful in achieving what 
Congress intended it to do. 


The Senate Appropriations Committee has 
included $201.6 million for the LWCF in the 
Fiscal Year 1982 Tnterlor Appropriations bill, 
H.R. 4035. The Budget Reconciliation legis- 
lation, P.L. 97-35, recommended that the 
LWCF be funded annually at a level of at 
least $275 million. Based on our own analysis, 
we have estimated that actual needs for FY 
1982 exceed $100 million. We believe, how- 
ever, that the $201.6 million level as reported 
out by the Appropriations Committee will 
provide the funding necessary to continue 
this important program at a minimum level. 

We urge you to support the Senate Approp- 
riations Committee level for the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund and to oppose any 
attempt to reduce the funding for this pro- 
gram when the Senate considers the Interior 
Appropriations bill. 

Sincerely, 

Howard Brown, American Rivers Con- 
servation Council; Laurence Van 
Meter, Appalachian Trail Conference; 
Elizabeth Kaplan, Friends of the 
Earth; Maitland Sharpe, Izaak Walton 
League; Alison Horton, National Audu- 
bon Society; Barry Tindall, National 
Recreation and Park Association; Wil- 
liam Lienesch, National Parks & Con- 
servation Association; William Chan- 
dler, Nature Conservancy; Larry Wil- 
liams, Sierra Club; Harriet Hunt- 
Burgess, Trust for Public Land; and 
Ronald Tipton, Wilderness Society. 


The Reagan administration’s effort to 
eliminate or drastically curtail the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund just does 
not make much sense to me given all its 
talk about the need to return program 
decisions and funds back to the States— 
the so-called “new federalism.” The Land 
and Water Conservation Fund has been 
a perfect example of creative federalism 
since 1965. 


It is through the fund that park and 
outdoor recreation land is protected by 
the National Park Service, the Fish and 
Wi'dlife Service, and the Forest Serv- 
ice. In addition, the State assistance 
grants provided by the fund are used 
by the States and their localities for 
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land acquisition, planning, and con- 
struction of outdoor recreation facilities. 

Each Federal dollar received, however, 
must be matched by an equal value con- 
tribution by the recipient State or local 
government. More importantly, States 
and local governments then operate and 
maintain these facilities. This year local 
governments will spend more than $4 
billion to operate park systems. 

The fall edition of the Wilderness So- 
ciety magazine, the Living Wilderness, 
contains an excellent historical review 
of the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund. This article, entitled, “The Land 
and Water Fund: A Good Program 
Under Siege," was written by Meg Ma- 
guire. Ms. Maguire served as Deputy Di- 
rector of the recently abolished Herit- 
age Conservation and Recreation Service 
during the Carter administration. Her 
article reviews the reasons behind the 
creation of the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund, points out many of its 
notable achievements, and makes an ex- 
cellent case for its continuation. Ms. 
Maguire explains that: 

Since 1965, 2.6 million acres have been ac- 
quired for $2.1 billion by the four participat- 
ing federal agencies—the National Park 
Service, the Forest Service, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and the Bureau of Land 
Management. 

The places where the fund has been used 
to acquire key parcels reads lixe a guide to 
the nation’s outstanding treasures: the Ap- 
palachian Trall, Blue Ridge Parkway, Cape 
Cod, Crater Lake, Death Valley, the Ever- 
glades, Gettysburg, the Grand Tetons, the 
Boundary Waters Canoe Area, key lands on 
national wild and scenic rivers, including 
the Rio Grande, Rogue, Upper Missouri, 


American, Arapaho, Cascade, Skagit, Saw- 
tooth and Chattocga, and dozens more. 


The Land and Water Conservation 
Fund’s accomplishments on the State 
and local level are equally impressive. 
Since 1965, the fund has provided $2.46 
billion to the States and their localities 
through the State assistance grant pro- 
gram. These funds, which had to be 
matched dollar-for-dollar, were then 
used to finance 27,000 approved projects 
involving the acquisition of open space 
for outdoor recreation or the develop- 
ment of outdoor recreation facilities. Of 
the total number of projects, 7,160 have 
been for the acquisition of over 2.02 mil- 
lion acres of land. The degree of local 
government benefit from this program is 
apparent from the statistic that 59 per- 
cent of the total funds obligated through 
fiscal year 1980 were channeled through 
the States to locally-sponsored projects. 

In Delaware, the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund has made important con- 
tributions through the years. Since 1965, 
Delaware has received a total of $23.5 
million for 110 projects. Over 15,000 
acres of parkland and seashore have 
been acquired using these funds, includ- 
ing all or major portions of the follow- 
ing State parks: Bellevue, Brandywine, 
Carpenter, Lums Pond, Killens Pond, and 
the Delaware State Seashore. 

Mr. President, a recent edition of the 
Delaware Conservationist magazine, pub- 
lished by the Delaware Department of 
Natural Resources and Environmental 
control, contained an informative article 
on the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund’s accomplishments in Delaware. I 
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shall ask that this article as well as the 
previously mentioned article which ap- 
‘pears in the fall edition of the Wilderness 
Society’s magazine be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

As these magazine articles describe, 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
is simply too important a program to 
have its funding reduced any more than 
it has already been. Such additional cuts 
are especially inappropriate at a time 
when public visitations at our national 
and State parks are straining the sys- 
tems’ abilities to handle them. Last year, 
200 million visits to national parks were 
recorded as well as 700 million at State 
parks. 

A June 19, 1981, a Washington Post 
editorial explained it this way: 

The solution to the overuse problem is the 
acquisition of more park land. That is what 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund was 
created to provide . . . By providing a steady 
flow of money for that and similar projects, 
state as well as federal, the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund has made it pcssible .. . 
to protect key areas from development. If 
Congress disrupts that process without any 
fixed guarantee of when, if ever, it will be 
resumed—as Secretary Watt has requested— 
that protection is going to slip away. and the 
land future generations will need for recrea- 
tion will sprout houses and roads and the 
other attributes of development. 


I ask that the editorial be printed in 
the Recorp at this point in its entirety. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
Buyinc LAND FOR PARKS 


The Land and Water Conservation Fund 
was established by Congress in 1965 to pro- 
vide an orderly flow of money for the pur- 
chase of park land by the federal and state 
governments. The money comes from the sale 
of surplus property, taxes on motorboat fuel 
and off-shore oil leases. Abo"t $5 billion of it 
has been spent in the last 15 years to buy 
almost 3 million acres of land for federal 
projects and more than 2 million acres for 
state projects. 

Secretary of the Interior James Watt has 
proposed putting a moratorium on these pur- 
chases and diverting some of the fund’s 
money for “restoration and improvement” of 
property the federal government already 
owns. His rationale is that the national 
parks, and other federal properties, are in a 
sad and perhaps dangerous state of disrepair, 
and the government should not buy any 
more land until it takes better care of what 
it already has. 

Mr. Watt's argument has a superficial logic 
to it if you accept his premise. But it seems 
to us that the national parks are not in par- 
ticularly worse shape now than they were 10 
or 20 years ago. Here and there parks do have 
serious problems— bad water and sewer sys- 
tems, decaying buildings and roads. That's 
nothing new: remember Mission '66, the 
project of the 1950s and 1960s to get the 
parks back in first-class condition? 

Most of the problems of the parks (and for 
this purpose we include in that term all fed- 
eral recreational property) come from over- 
use. For instance, Rocky Mountain National 
Park, once one of the gems of the Park Serv- 
ice, is being loved to death, as the Denver 
Post put it last summer. 

The solution to the overuse problem is the 
acquisition of more park land. That is what 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund was 
created to provide. It may be appropriate to 
take some of the money to bolster the main- 
tenance and repair program. But totally cut- 
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ting off the land-buying program would be 
8 serious mistake. More than $30 million has 
been spent in the last three years, for exam- 
ple, buying land for the Appalachian Trail; 
another $50 million would complete this 
project, which has been under way for dec- 
ades. If it is not completed soon, the land 
will be used for other purposes. 

By providing a steady flow of money for 
that and similar projects, state as well as fed- 
eral, the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
has made it possible for property owners and 
local governments to protect key areas from 
development until their acquisition cam? to 
the top of the list. If Congress disrupts that 
process without any fixed guarantee of when, 
if ever, it will be resumed—as Secretary Watt 
has requested—that protection is going to 
slip away, and the land future generations 
will need for recreation will sprout houses 
and roads and the other attributes of devel- 
opment. 


Mr. BIDEN. Now there have been some 
who have suggested deferring the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund’s State 
assistance grants for a year or 2, as well 
as reducing the Federal share to the ad- 
ministration’s requested funding level of 
$39.6 million. I must reject such a no- 
tion. 

First, such action would delay acquisi- 
tions already on line. At the rate which 
land values appreciate, the eventual cost 
to the Government could be an addi- 
tional 20 percent or more for each year 
beyond the current year. Since outstand- 
ing land areas which have been author- 
ized for purchase are yet to have funds 
appropriated total more than $3.1 billion, 
the eventual cost to the Government of 
such a funding delay is substantial. 

Second, such a disrupt'on in the State 
grants program would mean the loss of 
many of the skilled program managers 
who have so effectively administered this 
program through the years. 


Finally, and most importantly, a dis- 
ruption would mean the loss of some 
natural areas which need to be acquired 
within the year or be lost to encroaching 
development. Areas like the Middle Run 
and White Clay valleys in Delaware have 
tracts which most certainly would be 
lost. Similarly, Valley Forge, in nearby 
Pennsylvania, has tracts which might 
not survive intact after a funding mora- 
torium of a few years. 


The administration's efforts to elimi- 
nate the State share and drastically cur- 
tail the Federal share just does not make 
much sense to me. It is bad environmen- 
tal policy, shortsighted budget policy and 
poor Government management. 


In conclusion, I support the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund. While I would 
have preferred a higher funding level, I 
believe the $201.5 million included in the 
fiscal year 1982 Senate Interior appropri- 
at'ons bill is reasonable, given this year's 
budget cuts. Mr. President, let us make 
no mistake about it. The money appro- 
priated for the Land and Water Conser- 
vation Fund represents a substantial 
budget cut. It is 61 percent less than the 
January budget request, 30 percent less 
than the final fiscal year 1981 appropria- 
tion, 47 percent less than the originally 
enacted fiscal year 1981 appropriation, 
and 27 percent less than the minimum 
funding level recommended by the Rec- 
onciliation Act which the President 
signed into law just 2 short months ago. 
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Mr. President, I congratulate the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee for their 
action on this question. I especially 
thank Senators JOHNSTON, PROXMIRE, 
SPECTER, and Bumpers for their leader- 
ship on the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund debate in committee. I hope 
the Members of the Senate who will par- 
ticipate in the joint House-Senate con- 
ference on this bill will resist any effort 
to reduce the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund's appropriation beyond the 
level it has already been reduced to this 
year. 

EXHIBIT 1 
THE LAND AND WATER FUND: A GOOD PROGRAM 
UNDER SIEGE 
(By Meg Maguire) 

It is classic theater. 

The setting is America. The tale revolves 
around an institution that has inherited “oll 
money” and use it to finance a vast and 
beautiful domain that brings pleasure to 
many. 

The characters are a diverse lot: members 
of Congress who try to match the institu- 
tion's funds with the people's needs, com- 
munity leaders who work to save svecial 
places in their environments and create new 
ones, and the people of the land who enjoy 
the resulting benefits. The play has had a 
long and productive run. 

Then, enter from the right a new presi- 
dent and an old Washington hand brought 
Into rewrite the scene. 

That is exactly what is happening now. 
The "Institution"—the blend of money and 
need—is the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund. It is a sixte»n-year-old nrovram that 
was born in bipartisanship and has acquired 
millions of acres of land for public use in 
thousands of projects across the nation. It 
1s under attack. The Reagan administration 
proposes to alter its purposes, eliminate its 
functions, and cut its funds to zero. 

It is an odd target for budget-cutters. 

The fund has accomplished what few gov- 
ernment programs can claim: a vast, per- 
manent legacy for the American people. To 
list the accomplishments requires a compu- 
ter printout three inches thick with over 
28,000 federal, state, and local project entries 
Involving 14,000 communities. Altogether, 
4.5 million acres of land has been acquired. 

The fund was established in 1985 to assure 
that "present and future generations" would 
have a full range of outdoor recreational op- 
portunities "to strengthen the health and 
vitality of the citizens of the United States." 

Ninety percent of the revenue for the fund 
comes from off-shore oil leases. The theory 
is that the nation should reinvest a portion 
of the revenues from a natural resources 
that is being depleted—oil—to save for pub- 
Hc use that which cannot be replaced—land 
&nd water resources. The law requires that 
every year the fully authorlzed amount for 
the fund—now $900 million a year—be held 
in a special account, even if Coneress falls 
to appropriate it from that account. Today, 
over $1 billion remains in unappropriated 
resources. 

The fund has served as the principal plan- 
ner, architect, and financier of many of the 
country's finest environmental blueprints. 
Since its inception there has been a steady 
infusion of money for national parks, forest 
preserves, and wildlife refuges; state parks 
and community recreation areas; access 
ways to wild and scenic rivers: and historic 
trails. Benefits of the fund investment are 
not confined to recreation. Local officials, 
planners, and developers have come to un- 
derstand that open space and recreation 
projects often are the best ways to achieve 
other goals—reclamation of mined lands, 
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revitalization of neighborhoods, .develop- 
ment of waterfronts and downtown areas, 
opportunities for health and physical fit- 
ness, cooperation between public and private 
sectors. 

The fund has always been blessed with 
completely bipartisan political support. In 
fact, it has been so noncontroversial, so free 
from scandal, so steady in performance, that 
it attracted little public attention or aware- 
ness until recently. 

Now, suddenly, it is being treated by many 
as a burden rather than a blessing. Some of 
its friends have scattered, others have risen 
angrily to its defense. Suddenly there 1s also 
public interest. Now, more than ever, the 
fund needs to be understood. 

The fund is an outgrowth of the Outdoor 
Recreation. Resources Review Commission 
(ORRRC), established by Congress in 1958 
during the Eisenhower administration as an 
early and formal recognition that growth has 
an environmental price and that resources 
for public enjoyment are finite. The com- 
mission's purpose was to recommend ways 
to preserve and develop outdoor recreation 
opportunities for Americans. 

In 1982 its report, Outdoor Recreation for 
America, was issued with the most compre- 
hensive assessment ever undertaken of the 
country’s potential land and water-based 
recreation resources. 

The re^ort concluded—not survrisinely— 
that outdoor recreation was most needed 
near metropolitan areas, but that ‘most of 
the land is where the people are not." 

Economic benefits of outdoor recreation, 
its growinz importance as a major leisure 
time activity, and its compatibility with 
other resource uses were underscored. One 
conclusion stood out above the rest: “Money 
is needed,” especially by the states. 

According to the commission: “The key 
elements in the total effort to make out- 
door recreation opportunities available are 
private enter-rise, the states, and local gov- 
ernments." The role of the federal govern- 
ment should be one of cooperation and as- 
sistance, not domination, the report said. 

The ORRRC report, still relevant and fre- 
quently cited almost twenty years later, had 
a profound influence on conservation legis- 
lation. In 1983, the Outdoor Recreation Act 
authorized the Secretary of the Interior to 
assess needs and demand, classify re- 
sources, develop a nationwide plan, provide 
technical assistance, stimulate regional co- 
operation, and conduct research and edu- 
cation. To carry out this mandate, the 
Secretary established the Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation (BOR). Congress intended 
it to be a small service bureau, not a land- 
managing agency. BOR and its successor 
agency, the Heritage Conservation and Rec- 
reation Service (HCRS), were to administer 
much of the legislation emanating from 
ORRRC, including the fund. 

As passed by Con7ress, the fund had two 
"sides." The state side matched state or lo- 
cal money on a fifty-fifty basis to finance 
acquisition and develo-ment of outdoor rec- 
reation areas and facilities in accordance 
with individual state plans and a nation- 
wide plan. The federal side provided only 
for land acquisition for the National Park 
Service, Fish and Wildlife Service, Bureau 
of Land Management, and U.S. Forest 
Service. 


In 1976 amendments to the fund legisla- 
tion, Congress recognized urban needs by 
greatly increasing the level of authorization 
and slightly altering the distribution for- 
mula on the state side. Congress also called 
for “a comprehensive review and report on 
the needs, problems, and opportunities asso- 
ciated with urban recreation in highly popu- 
lated regions.” The National Urban Recrea- 
tion Study, published in late 1977, concluded 
that current national recreation programs 
did not pay enough attention to rehabilita- 
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tion needs of deteriorating local and regional 
parks in urban areas. Buying land was still 
a priority in growing communities in the 
Sun Belt, the report said, but almost all ju- 
risdictions in all parts of the country listed 
their top priority as rehabilitating and main- 
taining what they already had in a time of 
shrinking financial resources and increased 
public use. It was a task the fund was never 
meant to perform. 

The findings of the urban study also up- 
held the fund's critics, who complained that 
it was heavily oriented toward suburban 
areas. On the state side of the fund, almost 
twice as much money per capita had gone 
to suburban areas as to central cities. A full 
range of options to meet urban recreation 
needs was presented, including one to amend 
the fund to remove various constraints on it. 

Altering the basic purposes of the fund 
was rejected on the basis that it was still 
badly needed to support numerous legisla- 
tive mandates and national conservation ob- 
jectives quite apart from the need to rebuild 
cities. Instead, as part of the National Urban 
Policy, President Carter proposed a com- 
panion to the fund, tht Urban Park and 
Recreation Recovery Program (UPRRP), 
which Congress enacted in 1978. For the first 
time, targeted cities were required to develop 
comprehensive plans and innovative ap- 
proaches, bringing back to health their total 
park and recreation systems. The fund was 
to continue to be used by cities to buy land 
and for other new development needs. 

Thus, by the end of 1978, the federal gov- 
ernment had a comprehensive recreation pol- 
icy that included a variety of legislation, 
interagency agreements, executive orders, and 
two complementary funds aimed at stimulat- 
ing state and local action to address a broad 
range of recreation needs. 

All of this required more money. The orig- 
inal fund authorization was for $100 million 
& year, but by 1968, with land values escalat- 
ing dramatically, there was widespread sup- 
port in Congress for tripling the original 
amount. Senator Thomas Kuchel (R-Califor- 
nia) worked for that measure, citing the ex- 
tensive needs of California, and supported by 
then-Governor Ronald Reagan. In 1976, the 
$300 million level was tripled again for simi- 
lar reasons, and today the authorized level 
is $900 million. 


It was never intended that the fund receive 
its appropriations from general tax revenues. 
From the beginning, special recreation-re- 
lated sources of revenue were used: recrea- 
tion fees from federal lands, receipts from 
the motorboat fuel tax, and proceeds from 
sale of surplus federal real property. Still, it 
was not enough to cover the $300 million 
level, much less the expanded authorization. 


To answer this need, the 1968 fund amend- 
ments established a new conservation princi- 
ple by tapping receipts from leasing of oll 
exploration areas along the Outer Continen- 
tal Shelf (OCS). The money was to be placed 
in the fund up to the authorized. amount 
and held 1n reserve, even 1f not appropriated 
by the Congress. 


In spite of an adequate and guaranteed 
funding source and the increased authoriza- 
tion level to $900 million, only once has Con- 
gress appropriated all it had available. 

Since 1965, 2.6 million acres have been ac- 
quired for $2.1 billion by the four participat- 
ing federal agencles—the National Park 
Service, the Forest Service, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and the Bureau of Land 
Management. 


The places where the fund has been used 
to acquire key parcels reads like a guide to 
the nation’s outstanding treasures: the Ap- 
palachian Trail, Blue Ridge Parkway, Cape 
Cod, Crater Lake, Death Valley, the Ever- 
glaces, Gettysburg, the Grand Tetons, the 
Boundary Waters Canoe Area, key lands on 
national wild and scenic rivers, including the 
Rio Grande, Rogue, Upper Missouri, Amer- 
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ican, Arapaho, Cascade, Skagit, Sawtooth and 
Chattooga, and dozens more. 

Not only have monetary needs of state and 
local governments been met, but planning 
for recreation also has improved dramatically. 
Every state and territory now has á state 
comprehensive outdoor recreation plan. The 
federal government has a nationwide out- 
door recreation plan that is sent to Congress 
every five years. Better data and information 
have led to more rational decisions about 
what lands to buy and facilities to build. 

Fund-financed projects have contributed 
heavily to improving outdoor recreation for 
America, in some areas on a grand scale. The 
East Bay Regional Park District in Oakland, 
California, serves two million park visitors 
annually at ten new regional park sites made 
possible by twenty-one fund grants totaling 
$5.8 million, Boston’s Urban Wilds Program 
has relied heavily on fund and state urban 
self-help money to acquire a network of 
unique and diverse underdeveloped lands. 

If the fund had simply done what it was 
intended to do—provide incentive to create 
much-needed outdoor recreation—it would 
be judged a success. But it has done much 
more. Communities have used the fund in 
concert with private volunteer help and 
donations to accomplish a wide variety of 
purposes, including: 

Land reclamation: A grant of $5,000 to 
Polk County, Tennessee created a recreation 
area from land that had been ruined by cop- 
per smelting from local mines. The copper 
company donated the land and assisted in 
reclaiming the site. The county, state, and 
federal agencies provided funding for grad- 
ing, soil reconditioning, reforestation, and 
recreation facilities. 

Non-structural flood control: In 1978 Rapid 
City, South Dakota, was declared a flood 
disaster area. Rather than construct dams, 
channels, or levees to control the problem in 
the future, the city developed a floodway 
that will be almost seven miles in length 
when completed and include an eighteen- 
acre lake, a trail system, and other recreation 
areas. 

Community renewal: The city of New 
York was awarded a grant of over $1 million 
to develop fourteen sites on rubble-strewn 
land in the most deteriorated community in 
urban America, the South Bronx. With tech- 
nical assistance from a variety of groups in 
New York and involvement of the Trust for 
Public Land, community residents assumed 
ownership of some of the sites, developed 
highly productive community gardens, and 
donated many hours of labor to building 
play and sitting areas. 

Urban economic development: Dozens of 
cities are using fund grants as the first step 
in revitalizing waterfronts that may have 
declined in economic importance or have 
been sealed off from public access by ratl 
lines or highways. Englewood, Colorado, is 
developing a park at an old gravel overation 
and landfill site adtacent to the South Platte 
River. The 227-acre site will.serve as a focal 
point In attracting business and upgrading 
the surrounding area. 

Historic preservation: Many areas suitable 
for recreation or trails are found near his- 
toric resources. An old grist mill in Jeferson 
City, Missouri, on more than 130 acres of 
land, was acquired through a twentv-five- 
year donated lease, and recreation facilities 
were develoned in keeping with the historical 
integrity of the area. 

The fund never works alone. Often it serves 
as a catalyst in securing substantial private 
donations that may function as part of the 
required fifty percent match, and the fund 
later provides money to develop facilities. 
HORS encouraged over $100 million In land 
donations or bargain sales by private 
corporations. 

Projects like those listed here are fairly 
common now. Twenty years ago, with no 
Land and Water Conservation Fund, they 
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were not. But what is their future? Does the 
country still need them? Want them? 

The 1979 Nationwide Outdoor Recreation 
Plan—which involved private citizens, elected 
Officials, and expert witnesses—confirmed 
what common sense and observation had 
been telling us: 

Recreation demand is burgeoning and the 
need for land and facilities far outstrips 
availability. 

Recreation is one of the fastest-growing 
and most important sectors of the American 
economy, employment, and generation of 
foreign dollars. 

Recreation has become an important public 
health strategy. 

Visitation to the national parks has in- 
creased almost tenfold since 1950. 

People of all ages are changing their habits 
and acquiring new recreation skills that re- 
quire many more facilities. 

The 1979 plan also warned that America 
continues to confront a crisis of land use. 
Development is eating up vacant land—on 
river fronts, barrier islands, mountains, and 
farms. Urban America confronts particularly 
serious recreation problems as costs soar and 
revenues decline. While the public is willing 
to pay more for recreation services, many will 
not be served at all if these services are pro- 
vided only by the private sector. 

The plan did not say that the challenge 
outlined in the ORRRC report had been met 
or that the end was in sight, or that we 
should stop acquiring park lands, or that the 
states and private sector could accomplish 
the remaining agenda without federal inter- 
est or support. The plan did say that the 
policy of the country as it hai evolved dur- 
ing six administrations was heading in the 
right direction, that for the most part the 
basic fed?ral and state legislation and fund- 
ing tools were in place. But, it said, we 
need to move faster and creatively. No one 
questioned its findings or conclusions. The 
only dissenters were those who felt the plan 
did not go far enough. 

In January 1981, Ronald Reagan took office 
and nominated James Watt, former director 
of the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation from 
1972 to 1975, as Secretary of the Interior. 
During his confirmation hearings, Watt cited 
his record at BOR and support of the fund 
as his primary pro-environmental accom- 
plishments: 

"In preparation for this aopearance I have 
reviewed in detall my 1973 work product, 
‘Outdoor Recreation—A Legacy for America’ 
(1973 Nationwide Outdoor Recreation Plan). 
It continues to represent my philosophy and 
my commitment to recreation, to preserva- 
tion and to muliiple use of the resources of 
America. The plan outlined what needed to 
be done to save, protect, and utilize our 
shorelines, beaches and estuaries, flood plains, 
recreation trails, wild and scenic rivers, wil- 
derness areas, islands, reservoirs, natural 
lakes, rivers and streams. 

"It is a record that I am proud of, and it is 
& record that has been before America since 
1973. 

"In addition to this important part of my 
record, stands my frequent testimony before 
both the Senate and House committees in 
support of additions to our wild and scenic 
rivers program, our national trails program 
and park and recreation areas. 

"I call the committee's attention also to 
testimony I presented before the House 7nte- 
rior Committee with regard to the need for 
increasing the size of the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund. In that regard, I success- 
fully laid the groundwork for legislation 
which enlarged the fund from $300 million 
to its present level of $900 million. 

"I take great pride in the role that I played 
for three and a balf years building a recori 
in public service with regard to preservation 
and to the maximization of benefits from 
recreation lands, as Director of the Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation.” 
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One month after he was confirmed by the 
Senate, Secretary Watt abolished the Heritage 
Conservation and Recreation Service, BOR’s 
successor, which administered the LWCF, the 
UPRRP, and the Historic Preservation Fund. 
He recommended that the fund be cut to 
zero, that none of the outstanding $2 billion 
federal backlog be acquired, that the fund be 
modified radically to allow for operation and 
maintenance of the national parks, and that 
the UPRRP—the fund companion—be termi- 
nated. These actions were proposed in the 
absence of any study or analysis of their con- 
sequences. Funds were frozen and projects 
abruptly halted. 

Nathaniel Reed, the assistant secretary 
under whom Watt had served as BOR director 
in the Nixon and Ford administrations, said 
in a May 2, 1981 speech to the Sierra Club: 

"Iam a lifelong Republican ... I supported 
Ronald Reagan's election by word and deed. 
... It causes me a great deal of pain to criti- 
cize the Administration as I am about to do. 
. +. But two of Watt's actions have convinced 
me that he is already a disaster as Secretary. 
One of these is his butchery of the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund... . In one rash 
step, the Secretary of the Interior has pro- 
posed wiping out the most popular and effec- 
tive federal revenue-sharing program in the 
country.” 

What will be the consequences? No one 
can say exactly. But we do know that oppor- 
tunities to acquire choice pieces of land will 
be lost to private, and often inappropriate, 
development. Since land prices are escalat- 
ing, we will eventually pay more for the 
$3.1 billion worth of land that has been 
authorized but not acquired by the federal 
agencies. Communities with an expanding 
need for public recreation will experience 
over-crowding and accelerated deterioration 
of existing limited facilities. Many potential 
private donations to the public sector will 
not be made because the government will 
be in a poorer position to be a contributing 
partner. And the federal government will 
fail to honor its massive authorized acquisi- 
tion responsibilities in national recreation 
areas. 

At the time that revenues from depletable 
off-shore oll are growing geometrically—to 
$4.1 billion in 1980 and projected much 
higher than this by 1990—America will be 
reinvesting none of these in on-shore con- 
servation. 

Congress appears to be rejecting that radi- 
cal redefinition of the fund—and Secretary 
Watt's sudden change of heart—and may 
well approve a very modest appropriation 
for 1982. That would keep the fund alive. 
but would not address the central issue: Will 
the nation continue its long-standing policy 
of conserving and building on its resources? 
If so, will tt be a token effort, or a serious, 
well-planned and adequately funded effort? 

That the American people love their heri- 
tage is not questioned. For years they have 
shown that their concern is for both old 
and new, conserving and building. They have 
enthusiastically approved plans for acquir- 
ing new sites, redeveloping river fronts, 
building new parks for a growing popula- 
tion, while at the same time saving barrier 
beaches and mountain wilderness areas. 

A Land and Water Conservation Fund that 
15 strong and fully supnorted can do its part 
in protecting America's heritage. But first 
Congress and the President must understand 
anew how strong 1s the people's love for do- 
ing tust that. 

And understand the depth of the loss if 
support does not come. 

LAND AND WATER CONSERVATION FUND 
(By Judith Ventura) 


The gleeful cries of frolicking children fill 
the air as they slid^, swing. en? twirl on the 
brightly colored playground. The happy noise 
echoes in the nearby game fleld where an 
impromptu softball game races to an end. 
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People stroll along the sidewalks spread 
throughout the park. Some settle on benches 
to watch the children play. Welcome to 
Blades Town Park. 

Blades is a small town, population 654, 
located Just south of Seaford. A year ago the 
park was just a plan taking shape in the 
town fathers’ minds. They bought a piece of 
land and applied for a grant from the federal 
Land and Water Conservation Fund (LWCF). 
The grant was approved in February, 1980 
and by October the town had a new park 
complete with playground, picnic area, side- 
walks, comfort stations and a multiprvroose 
game field. Total cost of the entire project 
was $140,000 and the grant paid half of that 
tab. 

The Land and Water Conservation Fund 
has been helping state and local govern- 
ments to plan, acquire, and develop outdoor 
recreation areas and facilities since its es- 
tablishment in 1965. So far, over $2.5 billion 
has been issued to acquire more than 2 
million acres of land and ceve'op facilities 
at 26,000 park and recreation projects across 
the nation. 

The program is primarily funded by reve- 
nues from federal leasing of the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf for oil and gas exploration 
and drilling. The rest comes from the sale of 
surplus government property and the motor- 
boat fuel federal tax. 

Traditionally, 60 percent of the fund is 
distributed each year among the states, the 
District of Columbia, Puerto, Rico, the Vir- 
gin Islands, Guam and American Samoa. 
The other 40 percent is divided between four 
principal federal land managing agencies for 
land acquisitions. On the average, Delaware 
receives between 2 to 3 million dollars an- 
nually, depending on the amount in the 
fund. Last year $2.1 million was apportioned 
to Delaware. 

To qualify for LWCF grants program, Del- 
aware must have a Statewide Comprehensive 
Outdoor Recreation Plan (SCORP). SCORP 


provides information and guidelines for the 
management of recreation, conservation, and 
preservation actions for the public benefit. 
Throvgh SCORP, grants were opened up to 


county and local governments, 
school districts, in 1977. 

The program is managed in Delaware by 
the Technical and Community Recreation 
Services Section (Tech Services) of the Di- 
vision of Parks and Recreation. They regu- 
late the grant application procedure and ad- 
vise during the planning and construction 
periods. Applicants receive, if their plan is 
approved, up to 50 percent of the project’s 
cost. 

The completed project 1s now the respon- 
sibility of Tech Services. They must inspect 
the area at least once every five years, mak- 
Ing sure the land is continually used for rec- 
reational purposes and that all handicapped 
facilities are up-to-date. The area must be in 
accordance with the civil rights act, mean- 
ing all persons, regardless of race, color. or 
national origin, will be allowed to utilize the 
facility. 

Since the creation of LWCF in 1965, over 
$23.5 million has been obligated to Delaware. 
Those funds, combined with local and state 
matches, have provided over $40 million for 
110 outdoor recreation projects. 

Delaware took immediate advantage of the 
fund by purchasing Brandywine Creek State 
Park in 1965. That was only the beginning. 
Over the years, more than 15.000 acres in 80 
separate tracts have been acquired. 

The Division of Parks and Recreation has 
purchased all or malor portions of Rellevue, 
Walter S. Carpenter, Jr., Lums Pond, Killens 
Pond, and Delaware Seashore State Parks. 
The Division of Fish and Wildlife has ac- 
quired over 12.000 acres at a cost of nearly 
$5 million, including Nanticoke and Little 
Creek Wildlife Areas. 

Aside from land acquisitions, about 90 per- 
cent of the fund monies apportioned to Del- 


including 
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aware go to recreational development. A large 
amount has been spent on State Parks’ im- 
provement, For example, Lums Pond boasts 
8 new boathouse thanks to the fund. A 60- 
site family campground with water and elec- 
tricity hookup, a showerhouse and pavilion, 
is a new feature at Killens Pond. Cape Hen- 
lopen has all new facilities, including a bath- 
house. At Towers Road, part of Delaware Sea- 
shore State Park, a new bathhouse and camp- 
ground are currently under construction. 

Counties, school districts and local com- 
munities like Blades, realizing that money is 
available, are applying for and receiving the 
matching grants for pro ects. New Castle 
County received $200,000 to develop an old 
state prison farm into Delcastle Recreation 
Area, They built a golf course and a baseball 
complex. In 1978 they applied for another 
grant to fund the ballfield lighting, for land- 
scaping, and for improvements on the golf 
course. This time they received $137,000. Del- 
castle is one of the most widely used and 
attractive areas upstate. 

The southern campus of Delaware Tech- 
nical and Community College in Georgetown 
is a showcase example of what can be done 
with fund monies. Through a continuing 
project that began in September of 1977, the 
campus has gained a 50-site picnic area, 
picnic shelter, volleyball court, basketball 
court, two acre pond, landscaping, fencing, 
roads, and this past summer a four court 
tennis area. So far the project's cost is $412,- 
000. The project has been amended twice to 
meet the current needs of the campus. 

In New Castle County, Wilmington has 
used money to improve the recreation situ- 
ation in the city. They have acquired land 
on East Seventh Street and plan to develop 
& waterfront park there. A parking lot sur- 
rounding the Soldier and Sailor Monument 
was bought and converted into a minipark 
complete with benches, playground, and 
landscaping. The Eastside Pool on Seventh 
and Poplar Streets was completed this past 
summer for the inner city residents. Tatnall 
Park's existing facilities were expanded to 
include a basketball court and new play- 
ground equipment. 

Two of the cities in Sussex County that 
have successfully used the fund to better 
their communities are Milford and Seaford. 
In Milford a new athletic complex stretches 
across the seven acres behind the Sussex 
Company on southeast Fourth Street. Com- 
plete with two softball fields, bleachers, fenc- 
ing, and various site improvements, a grant 
for $16,954 paid half the costs. The project, 
approved in January, 1979, was finished by 
June of that year. 

Soroptimist Park, located south of Wil- 
liam Pond in Seaford, received a new under- 
ground water system with the help of grant 
money. $15,675 from the federal fund paid 
50 per-ent of the costs for the system. which 
upgraded the drinking water and irrigation 
in Seaford, and provided for public rest- 
rooms to be installed in the park. The plan 
was approved in October, 1979 and was com- 
pleted this past June. 

Another LWCF project is currently under- 
way in Seaford. 3.8 acres on Virginia Avenue 
within the city will be the site for a new 
L-shaped Olympic-size pool with swimming 
lanes, diving area, wading pool, shower- 
house, restroom facilities, and a 60 car park- 
ing lot complete wtih bicycle racks. The pro- 
posed total cost of the project is $400,000. 

The communities in Kent County have 
not used the available funds as much as the 
rest of the state. To date, Dover has applied 
for only one project grant. They received 
funding to light the city’s baseball park. A 
new "tot lot", a playground especially for 
yovnger children. was ruilt in Leipsic. The 
Lake Forest School District received a $60,000 
grent for an eight court tennis complex at 
the high school. The project began in Oc- 
tober of 1979 and was completed in August. 

The next time you visit a Delaware rec- 
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reational area, be it a town park like Blades 
or a bathhouse at a state park, look for the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund instig- 
nia: a green mountain, blue lake, and brown 
land enclosed in green circle. That is a re- 
minder of a “cooperative project for out- 
door recreation.” Thanks to LWCF, outdoor 
recreation has been developed throughout 
the state for individuals of all walks of life 
to enjoy.e 

FUNDING FOR THE LAND AND WATER CONSERVA- 

TION FUND 

® Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, the land 
and water conservation fund (LWCF) 
was established by Congress in 1965 to 
provide funds for the rurchase of park- 
land by Federal and State governments. 
The money comes from the sale of sur- 
plus property, taxes on motorboat fuel, 
and offshore oil leases. About $5 billion 
has been spent in the last 15 years under 
the LWCF program to purchase nearly 
3 million acres of land for Federal proj- 
ects and more than 2 million acres for 
State projects. The LWCF has contrib- 
uted immensely to the expansion of 
Federal, State, and local parks and rec- 
reational facilities. Just as important, 
the LWCF serves as an incentive for 
even greater non-Federal park and rec- 
reation investment because States and 
localities must match the Federal grants 
they receive on a dollar-for-dollar basis. 

Recently, the LWCF's future has been 
most uncertain. For fiscal year 1982, the 
administration requested only $45 mil- 
lion for Federal land acquisition. More 
strikingly, the administration proposed 
no funds for State assistance grants 
under the LWCF. The Reagan adminis- 
tration’s budget request for LWCF re- 
flects a 91-percent cut from the budget 
submitted by former President Carter 
last January. 

I fully understand that budgetary re- 
straint recuires us to significantly reduce 
spending for a wide variety of programs. 
However, a 91-percent cut is simply ask- 
ing too much. It would be a serious and 
tragic mistake. It would cripple State 
and Federal efforts to protect threatened 
land resources and meet pressing recrea- 
tional needs. 

T was pleased. therefore, to see the 
full Senate Appropriations Committee 
provide additional funds for Federal land 
acquisition and State assistance grants 
under the LWCF. As reported bv the 
committee. the bill includes approxi- 
mately $102 million for grants to States 
for park acquisition and recreational 
planning programs. This is still & con- 
siderable cut from the $173 million pro- 
vided in fiscal year 1981. 

Mr. President, the LWCF is justiflably 
recognized as one of the best examples 
of creative federalism. It is a program 
that should be maintained and encour- 
aged, and I am pleased that the full 
Senate Ap"rooriations Committee’s ac- 
tions do just that.e 

SRC-I 
6 Mr. DODD. Mr. President. I supported 
Senator Proxmire’s amendment to delete 
funds for the solvent refined coal I 
(SRC-I) project because I do not believe 
this massive expenditure of Federal 
funds is in the best interest of synthetic 
fuels development in this countrv. I have 
consistentlv supported the development 
of an aggressive synthetic fuels program 
in this country. I have been, and remain, 
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in favor of Federal support for the de- 
velopment of synthetic fuels. I believe 
such support is justified as a means of 
bringing about, through reasonable risk 
reduction, the essential private invest- 
ment upon which a synthetic fuels in- 
dustry in this Nation must ultimately 
stand. 

The Congress established the Syn- 
thetic Fuels Corporation to oversee the 
distribution of Federal support for the 
synfuels industry. The Board of Direc- 
tors of the Corporation has now been 
appointed and confirmed and is in the 
process of considering more than 60 
project proposals. The most viable of 
these projects will receive Government 
loans or loan guarantees. In contrast to 
the SRC-I project, the companies pro- 
posing these projects will have to pro- 
vide at least 40 percent of their financ- 
ing. The private backers of SRC-I are 
providing only 2 percent of the project's 
funding, with the Federal Government 
providing 98 percent of the estimated 
$4.5 billion the project will cost. 

This arrangement, in my view, does 
not serve the interests of American tax- 
payers, American energy consumers, or 
the American energy-producing indus- 
try. It is this kind of ill-advised use of 
public funds that could discredit the en- 
tire synthetic fuels effort. No project 
that requires 98-percent Government 
funding has very good prospects of lead- 
ing to a commercially viable synthetic 
fuels. facility. 

This Nation must invest its limited 
resources wisely if it is ever going to 
reduce its dependence on unreliable for- 
eign energy supplies. If we are to be suc- 
cessful it is imperative that we concen- 
trate those resources in support of 
projects that have commercial viability. 
The best test of that viability that has 
yet been devised is whether or not the 
private market is willing to put its own 
capital at risk. SRC-I obviously fails 
that test.e 


FUNDING FOR URBAN INDIAN HEALTH CENTERS 


6 Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President. I have 
been hearing the concerns of Indian peo- 
ple who are not only from my State but 
from other States with significant In- 
dian populations. What I am hearing is 
evidence Indians are indeed among the 
truly needy. Indians fall at the bottom 
of every social and economic indicator. 
They have the shortest life expectancy; 
they have the highest suicide rate; their 
poverty is 300 percent of the national 
average; they have the lowest per capita 
income; they have the highest unem- 
ployment rates; they have the lowest 
level of education; they have the poorest 
housing; and they have the worst health 
conditions and health care. It is little 
wonder there is an acute need for healtn 
care in urban areas. 

How did this problem come about? In 
1952, the Government policy of relocat- 
ing reservation Indians to urban areas 
caused about one-third of American In- 
dians to move to cities! As a consequence 
of that policy it is estimated that about 
one-half of all American Indians live 
in urban areas. Those estimates were 
made in 1976, and given the present 
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economic conditions in rural areas, the 
percentage could be even higher. 

Indians were not received in the cities 
with health care waiting for them, and 
currently the Indian Health Service of 
the Department of Health and Human 
Services wil not prov:de direct health 
care to urban Indians.’ Individuals can- 
not afford to go to a reservation health 
center in most instances, and because 
people assume the Fed2ial Government 
provides for its Indian wards, there are 
no urban health care delivery systems 
which have served Indian people.‘ Where 
there are free health care systems, In- 
dians are denied their services. It has 
also been found that there has been gross 
discrimination aga’nst Ind ans :n tax- 
supported institutions.’ In other words, 
urban area faclities simply assume In- 
dians have been provided for, and some 
discriminate against Indian people for 
reasons too lengthy and complex to com- 
ment upon hera. 

As a result of this situation, Indian 
and urban community leaders attempted 
to establish part-time volunteer com- 
munity clinics. While those experiments 
were noteworthy and noble, they found 
that the health needs of urban Indians 
were larger than anticipated, due to the 
numbers of people to be served and due 
to the frequency and kinds of ailments 
io be treated. Thus they found they 
simply could not go further without out- 
side funding.” 

As a result of this situation, we enacted 
the Indian Health Care Improvement 
Act, which was designed to bring Indian 
health to an acceptable level Funding 
for programs under the act did not begin 
until fiscal year 1978, and now that the 
programs has gotten off the ground for 
funding urban Indian hea!th programs, 
it is in great danger of death at an early 
age. 

Our American Indian Policy Review 
Commission looked at these problems in 
& great deal of detail, and it developed 
the expertise to tell Congress what is 
needed to address some of the problems 
I mentioned earlier. On the issue before 
us the Commission recommended: 

Congress appropriate sufficient funds for 
the continuance of present Indian centers in 
urban areas which assist Indians in obtain- 
ing medical and other social services; and 
should encourage, with funds and guidance, 
the establishment of additional such centers 
in all urban areas where Indians live.® 


That is some of the background to the 
problem, but what is the current prob- 
lem? 


Of the 50 percent of all American In- 
dians who live in cities, over 50 percent 
of that number are children of school 
age or younger.” In other words, 25 per- 
cent of all American Indians are urban 
children. They, along with other urban 
Indians, have an unusual incidence of 
special medical problems." Some of the 
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more recent studies of Indian health 
problems show that the No. 1 ail- 
ment among Indians is otitis media, an 
ear infection which is related to poverty 
and which can cause deafness." Reports 
show this ailment to be quite hizh in 
children, with 63.6 percent of the chil- 
dren having it being under the age of 5." 
If those little children are untreated they 
wil have hearing problems which will 
cause them to do poorly in school, leav- 
ing more people in the vicious cycle of 
poverty. The No. 2 disease is strep 
throat, a highly infectious disease." It 
only makes public health sense to make 
certain there are facilities which can 
check the spread of this disease. The 
next highest ailment consists of intesti- 
nal infectious d:seases, and we know 
these can cause a great deal of pain and 
even death.” I will not go through the 
full list, which is available to you in gov- 
ernment reports, but the fourth highest 
ailment is impetigo, a staphylococcal 
skin disease, the fifth is pneumonia, and 
the sixth is influenza. These are all seri- 
ous ailments and many of them are very 
highly contagious. However you can see 
they are ones which can be treated easily 
and effectively in a clinic setting. If they 
are caught early through checkup pro- 
grams and the encouragement of parents 
and others to come in, the community is 
protected and, more importantly, Indian 
people can obtain the medical care they 
deserve. 

That is the background. We owe a duty 
to the Indian peoples who were sent to 
our cities, we owe a duty to the cities to 
assist them in providing services, and the 
nature of the ailments treated require 
public attention for the sake of the 
community at large. This program is one 
for the truly needy, it is fundamental 
and it is in line with the history of the 
special relationship of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to Indians. It is also a step 
toward a better future. As one of my In- 
dian constituents put it, “I have a vision 
of a day when being Indian and poor in 
America is not dangerous to your 
health.” 

Mr. President, it is, thus, with great 
concern that I note the action of the 
Senate Interior appropriations to totally 
eliminate funding for the urban Indian 
health program. 

The House, however, has seen fit to 
fund the urban Indian health program. 
And it recommended $9.79 million for 
fiscal year 1982. When the Interior meas- 
ure goes to conference, I want to strongly 
urge my colleagues to adopt the House 
figures for this very important health 
care program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 


1 Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Il!ness Among Indians and Alaska Natives— 
1970-1978, p. 3. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, have 
the yeas and nays been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They 
have not. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, shall it pass? The yeas and 
nays have been ordered and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), 
the Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
ScHMITI) and the Senator from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. WARNER) are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mexi- 
co (Mr. ScHMITT) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON) 
and the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
INOUYE) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
INOUYE) would vote “yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Syms). Are there any other Senators 
in the Chamber wishing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 87, 
nays 8, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 337 Leg.] 


Abdnor 
Andrews 


Hatfield 
Hawkins 
Hayakawa 
He'nz 
Hollings 

. Huddleston 
J 


Snecter 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tsongas 
Wallop 
Domenici Weicker 


Mattingly 
Durenberger 
East 


McClure 

Melcher 
NAYS—8 

Heflin 


Williams 
Zorinsky 


Nickles 
He ms Proxmire 
Humphrey Roth 
NOT VOTING—5 
Inouye Warner 
Schmitt 
So the bill (H.R. 4035) was passed. 
Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 
Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 
The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary 


Harry F., Jr. 
Grassley 


Eagleton 
Goldwater 
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of the Senate be authorized to make any 
necessary clerical and technical correc- 
tions in the engrossment of the Senate 
amendments to H.R. 4035. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments and request a conference with the 
House of Representatives thereon and 
that the Chair be authorized to appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. Symms) appointed 
Mr. McCLunE, Mr. STEVENS, Mr. LAXALT, 
Mr. GARN, Mr. SCHMITT, Mr. COCHRAN, 
Mr. ANDREWS, Mr. RUDMAN, Mr. HATFIELD, 
Mr. Rosert C. BYRD, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. 
HUDDLESTON, Mr. LEAHY, Mr. DECONCINI, 
Mr. BURDICK, Mr. BUMPERS, and Mr. PROX- 
MIRE Conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I take 
the opportunity at the completion of the 
rather lengthy consideration of this ap- 
propriations measure to express my own 
personal appreciation to the ranking mi- 
nority member, the distinguished minor- 
ity leader, Senator Rosert C. BYRD of 
West Virginia, for his courtesy and help 
and the help of his staff in the delibera- 
tions over the weeks and months in the 
subcommittee, and also to express my 
thanks to the floor manager on behalf of 
the minority, the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. JOHNSTON). 

Of course, as is always the case, we 
never get to this point without the active 
and considerable help of very talented 
staff members. I particularly thank 
Frank Cushing, Linda Richardson, Don 
Knowles, and Diana Bernhart of the ma- 
jority staff; Charlie Estes of the minority 
staff, and Laura Hudson of Senator 
JOHNSTON'S staff for the really extraordi- 
narily help that has been exerted on the 
floor in consideration of this bill. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLURE. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank the distingu'shed Senator 
from Idaho for his reference to me. 

In turn, may I express my apprecia- 
tion to him for the courtesies that he 
has shown to me and for the splendid 
cooperation that I have been given and 
for his excellent leadership as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Interior Appro- 
priations. 

He has been at all times most consid- 
erate and very helpful, and I am thank- 
ful for this. 

I also wish to commend Mr. JOHNSTON 
for his skill and dedication as he has 
worked in the Chamber to manage the 
bil. I personally appreciate it, and I 
wish to say that I think that the Sen- 
ate is in his debt. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I want to 
take this opportunity to thank the dis- 
tinguished manager of the Interior Ap- 
propriations bill, Senator McCLURE, the 
distingu'shed ranking member of the In- 
terior Subcommittee, Senator BYRD, and 
Senator Jounston for their able and ef- 
fective leadership throughout the past 2 
days. 

Additionally, majority staff members 
Frank Cushing, Linda Richardson and 
Don Knowles should be commended for 
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their assistance as well as minority staff 
members Charlie Estes, Laura Hudson, 
and Penny German. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I take the floor at this time to inquire of 
the distinguished majority leader what 
the program is for tomorrow and for the 
remainder of the week. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the minority leader. 

WEDNESDAY 


Mr. President, on tomorrow I hope 
the Senate will agree to convene at 8:45 
a.m.. At 9 a.m., under the order previ- 
ously entered, the Senate will proceed to 
the consideration of the resolution of dis- 
approval of the AWACS sale. That will 
continue throughout the day and at 5 
p.m. tomorrow a vote will occur on that 
resolution under the terms of the statute. 

THURSDAY 


Mr, President, on Thursday, Octo- 
ber 29, also under the previous order, the 
Senate will resume consideration of the 
Emergency Petroleum Allocation Act and 
continue its deliberations on that meas- 
ure until final passage. I hope and I ex- 
pect that we can complete that bill some- 
time around midday on Thursday. 


I hope then to proceed to the consider- 
ation of the Agriculture appropriations 
bill, and I am advised by the managers 
on this side that the bill may be disposed 
of in 2 or 3 hours. If that is possible to do 
Thursday, having been a busy day, I 
would not expect the Senate to be asked 
to remain late although Thursday is the 
usual late day and this is late in the year. 
If we can complete that important ap- 
propriations bill as well as the emergency 
petroleum allocation bill, I would ex- 
pect that that would be a good day’s work 
and that we would go out at a reasonably 
early hour. 

FRIDAY 

On Friday I hope that the Senate will 
agree to proceed to the consideration of 
the Transportation appropriations bill or 
the D.C. appropriations bill. I expect 
votes to occur on Friday and for Friday 
to be a full day extending perhaps until 
6 p.m. or 6:30 p.m. on that day. 

Mr. President, that is the outlook as I 
see it at the present time for the remain- 
der of this week. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
does the distinguished majority leader 
say that on Friday the Senate will con- 
sider either the Transportation appro- 
priations bill or the District of Columbia 
appropriations bill? 

Mr. BAKER. Yes. 

Mr. President. I hove that we might 
do both. and I think there is some pros- 
pect that we will, but I shall not ask the 
Senate to remain very late in order to 
do that. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
majority leader. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, will the 
majority leader yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I did 
not hear, but is it possible that other 
legislative items that are cleared for 
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action on both sides might be inserted 
in that schedule if there is time? 

Mr. BAKER. Yes, indeed, that is a 
possibility, and I thank the Senator from 
Idaho for reminding me that throughout 
the week as we can clear items on both 
the Calendar of General Orders and the 
Executive Calendar we will do them by 
unanimous consent, and we will cer- 
tainly do so. 

Mr. McCLURE. I thank the Senator. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there now be a 
brief period for the transaction of 
routine morning business to extend not 
past 6:45 p.m. in which Senators may 
speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


REGRESSIVE EXCISE TAXES 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I am deeply 
disturbed by recent reports that the ad- 
ministration and Senate majority lead- 
ership are considering doubling Federal 
excise taxes on gasoline, telephone 
charges, alcohol and tobacco as a means 
of financing the recent tax cut. These 
reports are troubling, not only because of 
the severe implications they pose for 
the State I represent, but also because 
of the negative implications this has for 
an equitable Federal tax policy. 

In revealing that such a plan is under 
active consideration by the administra- 
tion, Treasury Secretary Regan termed 
it a painless way to enhance Federal 
revenues. Exactly who Secretary Regan 
has in mind I do not know, but it will 
certainly not be painless to two major 
industries in my State, nor to the low- 
and moderate-income individuals who 
will bear the brunt of this tax increase. 

Let us dispel any illusions right here at 
the start, Mr. President. You can call it 
an excise tax, n revenue enhancement or 
anything else you want. But, in reality, it 
is nothing more than a regressive sales 
tax which will end up on the backs of 
consumers. 

The State of Kentucky, which has al- 
ready been asked to bear a dispropor- 
tionate share of Federal spending cuts, 
will have to carry an even heavier load 
if these excise tax increases go through. 
Kentucky produces more distilled spirits 
than any other State in the country and 
produces the second largest crop of to- 
bacco. 

Currently, Mr. President, the Federal 
excise tax on distilled spirits is $10.50 per 
proof gallon, When you add on State and 
local excise taxes, more than 50 percent 
of the price of a bottle of distilled spirits 
is made up of excise taxes. The Federal 
excise tax on spirits alone accounts for 
26 percent of the retail price. That is a 
higher share of retail price than any 
other industry. 

So what is being contemplated? Why 
just make it even higher? 

The doubling of the excise tax on dis- 
tilled spirits would, without auestion, de- 
crease demand. Decreased demand means 
decreased sales and the sum effect would 
be to cripple an industry that, in my 
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State, is composed primarily of small 
companies producing tourbon whisky 
and employing more than 5,000 individ- 
uals. 

If excise taxes are increased, all of 
these companies would be hard hit. Some 
would undoubtedly go out of business. 
The Senate Committee on Finance esti- 
mates that a doubling of the tax on wine, 
spirits, beer, and tobacco would reduce 
consumption 2/ percent overall. Because 
the excise tax on spirits is higher than 
all other alcoholic beverages and makes 
up a greater proportion of the retail 
price, distilled spirit producers can ex- 
pect as much as a 50-percent decrease in 
sales. 

If that happens, what would be the 
net gain to the Federal Treasury be? 
How many distilleries would have to shut 
down? How many workers would be out 
of jobs? Who would we really have 
helped? 

Indeed while the possibility of doubling 
excise taxes on gasoline, telephone 
charges, alcohol, and tobacco would hurt 
Kentucky, it holds equally negative re- 
percussions for all American people. 

Congress has just enacted the largest 
tax cut in history—a tax cut that, with- 
out question, directs most of its relief 
toward upper income individuals. I do 
not intend to discuss the relative merits 
of that tax cut; whether it should have 
been enacted, whether it is fair; or what 
impact it wil have on the national 
economy. 

But, I do not think it can be challenged 
that the tax cut made the U.S. tax sys- 
tem less progressive. It intentionally was 
designed to give benefits to upper income 
individuals. The administration would 
agree that the philosophy behind the tax 
cut was to create more incentives for the 
affluent to save and invest in productive 
enterprises. The administration cannot 
deny the skewing of tax benefits toward 
the more well-to-do. 

But now we see that the tax cut is too 
big. It is going to cost, at a minimum, 
$750 billion over the next 5 years, and 
now we are stuck with the job of finding 
ways to finance it so that the 1982 deficit 
can be kept below $13 billion. 

The administration had originally in- 
tended to reduce the deficit and pay for 
the tax cut by further cutting Govern- 
ment spending. There will be further re- 
ductions in Government spending, but 
the administration now is being made to 
realize that the poor of this Nation have 
been hardest hit by ih? first round of 
budget cuts and it is just not politically 
feasible to make them bear the lion's 
share of further cuts. 

So, now the administration must look 
for other ways to pay for this excessive 
and expensive tax cut. They apparently 
are choosing to do so by new and differ- 
ent taxes to increase Federal revenues. 

Mr. President, I say to you the most 
unfair way of all to finance the Eco- 
nomic Recovery Tax Act is through fur- 
ther regressive taxes. And, make no mis- 
take. about it—an excise tax— because 
it is a tax on consumption—is, like all 
sales taxes, a regressive tax. 

Doubling the excise tax on gasoline, 
telephone charges, alcohol and tobacco 
wil have a much greater impact on 
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lower income individuals, not because 
they consume more of these products— 
they do not—but because all consump- 
tion taxes impact hardest as income level 
decreases. It is a basic law of economics 
that consumption expenditures, as a per- 
cent of family income, are greater the 
lower a person’s income. There is no de- 
bating this. Thus, an increase in excise 
taxes will fall disproportionately harder 
on low- and moderate-income house- 
holds—it is these people who will be re- 
quired to finance the recent tax cut. 

Still, Treasury Secretary Regan says 
that the cut will be painless. Well, it may 
be painless to Secretary Regan and those 
in his income bracket, but it is not pain- 
less to the thousands of Kentuckians 
whose jobs would be threatened, nor the 
millions of lower- and middle-income in- 
dividuals on whom the greatest part of 
this burden would fall. 

I also point out that this tax increase 
would come on top of action we have al- 
ready taken to shift greater tax burdens 
on middle- and lower-income taxpayers. 
The recently passed budget reconcilia- 
tion bill substantially cut Federal Gov- 
ernment spending putting new revenue 
raising pressures on State and local gov- 
ernments. Because State and local gov- 
ernments typically rely on a more re- 
gressive tax structure to raise revenue, 
the recent spending cuts will transfer 
the burdens of taxation to households 
with smaller incomes. We should not 
further contribute to this tax burden re- 
distribution by increasing excise taxes. 

And, we should not dismiss this as an 
easy way to raise Federal revenues. In- 
deed it is something that must be care- 
fully studied because it is not the quick 
fix solution that many seem to think. It 
is regressive, it is bad public policy, it is 
counterproductive. It is, without ques- 
tion, contrary to the concept of an equi- 
table Federal tax system. 


THE AWACS SALE TO SAUDI ARABIA 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, last 
week I spoke with the Antidefamation 
League of B'nai B'rith in a session after 
meeting with the national leaders of that 
association I agreed to deliver a message 
to the President regarding the aftermath 
of tomorrow's vote on AWACS in which 
I think we all should be prepared to bind 
up any wounds after that vote, and I 
wish to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point my letter that I delivered to 
the Honorable Ronald Reagan this after- 
noon regarding the aftermath of the vote 
tomorrow on the AWACS sale, and I so 
ask unanimous consent to have that let- 
ter printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., October 27, 1981. 
Hon. RONALD REAGAN, 
President of the United. States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mm. PRESIDENT: Recently I spoke to a 
meeting of the National Executive Commit- 
tee of the Anti-Defamation League of B'na! 
B'rith. After discussing with the 500 to 600 
participants the auestion of the ethnic role 
in American politics and the constitutional 
right of all Americans—regardless of race or 
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religion—to participate fully in the American 
political system, I then met with the top 
national leadership of the League for over 
one hour. 

Although they knew of my position con- 
cerning the AWACS sale to Saudi Arabla, 
they nevertheless treated me most graciously, 
and I appreciated this opportunity to ex- 
change views with them. 

I know from our previous discussions that 
you share my concern that it would be un- 
fortunate if any particular group were 
blamed, or identified as being responsible, for 
the outcome of the current Congressional 
disposition of the AWACS sale disapproval 
resolution. This is also a concern of the lead- 
ership of the ADL as expressed to me last 
week. I assured them that I would communi- 
cate their feelings on this matter to you. 

It is extremely important that, whatever 
the outcome of the AWACS debate, we should 
not allow this issue to polarize or divide 
Americans along religious or ethnic lines, As 
one of your strong supporters on a variety of 
issues, I know that you share this view. We 
can all be proud of the active role played by 
all Americans in our political system. 

Sincerely, 
LARRY PRESSLER, 
U.S. Senator. 


AWACS SALE 


Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President. as Hodding 
Carter, former Assistant Secretary of 
State for Public Affairs, pointed out in 
the Wall Street Journal of October 15, 
“the royal We has reappeared in Wash- 
ington." He refers to the fact that Presi- 
dent Reagan has increasingly abandoned 
the attempt to use substantive argu- 


ments to justify h's desire to sell F-15 
enhancement equipment and AWACS to 
the Saudis and, instead, increasingly re- 


lies on the claim which emphasizes the 
fact that he is the President and a rejec- 
tion of this sale would weaken his ability 
to conduct foreign policy. 

I find it extraordinary that the debate 
on this sale has increasingly focused on 
Presidential power rather than national 
need. 

Our Constitution was and is built on 
the concept of checks and balances. Its 
operating premise is that no branch of 
Government and no individual will be 
able to unilaterally commit the people of 
this Nation to most major courses of ac- 
tion. Indeed, such is the case, by law, 
with the sale of arms of the kind involved 
in the proposed sale to the Saudis. The 
law specifically allows the Congress to 
disapprove a sale. And practice specifi- 
cally invites the President to consult with 
the Congress before making a proposal. 
While this President belatedly gave some 
rhetorical attention to such consultation, 
he ignored the advice that his invitation 
generated. As a result, it is the President 
who has created this unfortunate game 
of chicken in which we now find ourselves 
engaged. 

Despite the fact that the Congress has 
an obligat'on to consider the merits of 
the proposed sale and render a judgment 
on it, some may be tempted to consider 
the effects that a rejection of the sale 
would have on the Presidency. But Wil- 
liam Safire, in the New York Times of 
October 15, provided a devastating re- 
sponse to that concern. He wrote that: 


As & former Presidential aide, I recall ell 
too well the temptation to quiet the voices 
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of frlends warning of danger with a blast 
about “weakening the Presidency." But it is 
the demand to close ranks regardless of con- 
science that weakens the Presidency. .. - 
“Our President, right or wrong,” just will not 
fly anymore. No secret agreement can become 
a “national commitment" without a nation’s 
knowledge and Congress's concurrence and 
no strong President would try to wheedle 
such concurrence by pleading that rejection 
will make him look bad. 


Mr. President, there is disagreement 
about the wisdom of this proposed sale 
to Saudi Arabia. No matter how much I 
reject the reasoning of those who favor 
the sale, I respect their right to make 
that decision and I will defend the in- 
tegrity of their choice so long as it was 
based on the merits of the proposal and 
not on a perceived need to rally around 
the President. We have rallied that way 
before—and we discovered only too late 
that we were being asked to assemble in 
a quagmire. 

In the time left before the Senate is 
asked to formally render its judgment on 
the wisdom of this sale, I would ask my 
colleagues to remember that we are being 
asked to choose between differing poli- 
cies and not differing personalities. Our 
task is to decide if we favor the sale or 
not, rather than whether we favor the 
President or not. 

There are institutional issues of the 
highest order involved here. The Senate 
has a duty to reach an independent de- 
cision on this question. This body was 
not created to act as a rubber stamp. 
This body was not conceived as an agent 
to be manipulated by Presidential pa- 
triotism. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the full text of 
Mr. Safire’s analysis, as well as a power- 
ful analysis of George Will which makes 
a similar point, 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Oct. 15, 1981] 

A STALWART'S LAMENT 
(By William Safire) 

WASHINGTON, October 14.—I am a staunch 
supporter of Ronald Reagan’s foreign pos- 
ture. Although “foreign policy" has not yet 
been articulated, the Reagan foreign posture 
is unmistakable: a tough-minded approach 
to the Soviet Union on arms reduction and 
its sponsorship of terrorism, a rejection of 
third-world demands for psychological and 
material coddling, and the projection of the 
impression that the U.S. is again a reliable 
ally. 

At the same time, I oppose the Reagan 
Administration's decision to abrogate past 
assurances to the Senate and to sell Saudi 
Arabia equipment that would enable its 
F-15's to bomb Israel, combined with its pro- 
posal to sell our most supersecret command 
and control equipment to a feudal regime in 
danger of an internal revolt. which could 
lead to a Soviet advantage in reading Ameri- 
can defenses. 

Those contrary views—generally for, spe- 
cifically against—leave my head in a state 
that Prof. Leon Festinger once described as 
"cognitive dissonance," with the zigging part 
of my brain yelling at the zagging part to get 
in line to restore consonance ànd consistency. 
Many other loyal Republicans, conservatives 
and longtime hawks are going through the 
same Internal tug-of-war. 

Our problem is worsened at the sight of 
Tip O'Neill gleefully using the AWACS vote 
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to resuscitate his party and strike at Ronald 
Reagan. 

Wor? still for our morale is the spectacle 
of Walter Mondale, who as Jimmy Carter's 
Vice President twisted Sen. Muriel Hum- 
phrey's arm until she voted for the sale of 
F-15's to the Saudis, now posing as a great 
defender of ^srael by denouncing Mr. Reagan 
for following Mr. Carter's custom of acceding 
to Arab wish lists. 

President Reagan has not made it easy 
for us, either, by insisting that a vote against 
him on Awacs would damage the foreign 
posture of strength and determination that 
we applaud. In such a bind, what 1s a stal- 
wart to do? 

We do not strengthen our Presidents, or 
help along their ability to conduct foreign 
policy, by acquiescing in blunders, The 
Awacs sale is not a test of strength between 
President and Congress, nor a partisan fight 
between Democratic doves and Republican 
hawks, but a test of wisdom that supporters 
of Ronald Reagan must not let him flunk. 

As we now know, the combined Awacs and 
F-15 enhancement deal had Its genesis in an 
unauthorized sales pitch by some of our least 
competent generals; it was secretly advanced 
by the Carter men as their farewell thumb- 
in-the-eye to Israel; it was quickly misin- 
terpreted as a “national commitment” by 
Alexander Haig, who then sought to conceal 
the Awacs sale from the Senate and the U.S. 
press and Israeli Government while the F-15 
enhancement deal was going through. Not 
until Defense Secretary Weinberger insisted 
that the complete U.S.-Saudi package be re- 
vealed did the world learn the extent of the 
secret promises made to a country that has 
been sabotaging the Camp David accords. 

Must those of us who believe In the Reagan 
foreign posture permit this momentum to 
take him over the cliff? Henry Kissinger, in 
wrestling with this problem, deplored the 
way the proposed F-15 enhancement “casts 
doubt on the American word" to our Israeli 
ally, and doubted whether the subtle Saudis 
needed Awacs support “in such an ostenta- 
tious manner.” But even so, he set these 
merits aside on follow-the-leader grounds: 
“the Congress must not undermine the Pres- 
ident’s authority in international affairs.” 


No: “our President, right or wrong” Just 
will not fly anymore. No secret agreement 
can become a “national commitment” with- 
out the nation's knowledge and Congress’ 
concurrence, and no strong President would 
try to wheedle such concurrence by pleading 
that rejection will make him look bad. 


The way for Mr. Reagan not to look bad 
is not to let his advisers get him into such 
a mess. One sure way to look bad is to force 
longtime supporters into bed with strange 
bedfellows. Dim-witted diplomacy has 
pushed the nation into this choice between 
insulting an oil resource and endangering an 
ally, and the Reagan men add insult to 
injury by accusing principled supporters of 
causing the problem. 

As a former Presidential alde, I recall all 
too well the temptation to quiet the voices 
of friends warning of danger with a blast 
about “weakening the Presidency.” But lt 
is the demand to close ranks regardless of 
conscience that weakens the Presidency. 


Along with others who were outspoken 
Reagan enthusiasts as far back as the 1978 
primaries, I resent and reject insinuations 
of ideological inconsistency from men who 
were then reviling Ronald Reagan as a light- 
weight demagogue, and who now call into 
question our basic political loyalties from 
seats of the mighty in the White House and 
State Department. 

It is the Johnnies-come-lately who are 
failing Ronald Reagan and weakening his 
Presidency, not the men and women who are 
trying with some pain to remind him what 
he stood for. 
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[From the Detroit News, Oct. 25, 1981] 
AWACS Distrorts POLITICAL LANGUAGE 
(By George F. Will) 


WASHINGTON.—Proof of the capacity of the 
proposed AWACS sales to cause dreadful de- 
velopments is that it has awakened the sleep- 
ing pedagog in me. The pedagog thinks the 
nation should define its terms especially 
those that denote the things it covets, such 
as "peace" and "moderation." 

If "peace" means simply the absence of 
armed conflict, then peace 1s a clear-cut con- 
cept, but it is a classification that does not 
classify in a way ccmpatible with common 
sense. The United States has not known 
peace in any meaningful sense since the first 
week of December, 40 years ago. Thus, the 
president's strategic arms proposal (MX, B- 
1, and the rest) should be understood as 
another maneuver in what John Kennedy 
called a “long twilight struggle," countering 
maneuvers of arms by the enemy. 

The President's proposal—to deploy a new 
capacity tor violence, for the purpose of 
countering the enemy's capacity—is not war, 
but it is indicative of a condition closer to 
war than to peace. 

Similarly, Israel has never known a day 
of peace, Israel has suffered four wars, but 
the intervals between have not been peace. 
Saudi Arabia, whose “moderation” is cited 
by proponents of the AWACS sale, is among 
the foremost contributors to the climate of 
war and, hence, to the destabilization of the 
region, 

In his letter offering assurances to sena- 
tors, the president says he would cancel the 
Sale if “the Saudis adopt policies which are 
disruptive to prospects for stability of the re- 
glon and detrimental to U S. national inter- 
ests.” That statement implies that the Saudis 
have not hitherto adopted such policies. The 
statement is an example of the decepfions, 
Including self-deceptions, the administra- 
tion has been driven to in its search for 
rationalizations of the sale 

The Saudis have relentlessly excor!ated 
the Camp David agreements. They have per- 
sistently undermined the peace process. They 
have financed the transformation of the fore- 
most terrorist organization, the PLO, into 
a conventional army in Lebanon. They have 
called (in January) for a “holy war" against 
Israel, They have never denounced treaties 
of cooperation between the Soviet Union and 
Arab states such as Syria and Libya. They 
have vigorously opposed any military bases 
on the Arabian peninsula and the Gulf (al- 
though the Soviet Union has a substantial 
presence in Syria and South Yemen). They 
have pressured Oman to be less hospitable 
to the United States. 

They denounced the hostage rescue mis- 
sion in Iran as “American military aggres- 
sion.” They initiated the founding of, and 
are host to, the Gulf Cooperation Council 
that denounced as “piracy” the U.S. shoot- 
ing down of the two Libyan aircraft that 
attacked U.S. aircraft. They raised the price 
of ofl more than $20 a barrel between the 
end of 1978 and the beginning of 1981. Their 
oll minister recently threatened a $60-a-bar- 
rel price if 511 companies would not reduce 
inventories. And they are the hosts of Idi 
Amin (who is not in Libya, as George Bush 
charged when reaching for definitive proof 
of Libya's Immoderation). 

Worse than what will hannen when the 
president wins or loses is what already has 
happened: Our political language, and hence 
our capacity for clear thought and sensibile 
action, has been damaged by the administra- 
tion's need to ascribe moderation to Saudl 
Arabia. The administration also has man- 
fully. but unconvincingly, celebrated the 
“stability” of Saudi Arabia, a nation un- 
dergoing pell-mell modernization, with low 
literacy and 75 percent of its labor force 
consisting of foreigners. 
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There has always been one, but only one, 
good argument for supporting the sale: The 
president (as distinguished from his aides, 
who concocted this misadventure) does not 
deserve, and the country cannot afford, an- 
other blow to the believabílity of U.S. un- 
dertakings. The argument is not “My coun- 
try—or my president—right or wrong” 
(which, as Chesterton said, is like “My moth- 
er drunk or sober"). But there are times, 
and this may be one, when it is more im- 
portant for the executive to be effective than 
correct. 

The administration should be prepared, 
if it wins, to issue a statement that 1s both 
reassuring and admonitory. It should re- 
assure Israel and should admonish the Saudis 
not to believe what is, by now, all too easy 
to believe: that the United States expects 
no reciprocity for its favors. 

When the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee was considering the sale, the Wash- 
ington Post carried a large front-page photo 
of two of the president’s supporters con- 
ferring: Sens. Larry Pressler, R-S.D., and 
Charles Percy, R-Ill. 

The president should wonder sbout a 
Middle East policy that depends on the 
perceptions of Percy, who thinks the PLO's 
Yasser Arafat is a moderate, and Pressler, 
who is not famous for constancy on behalf 
the president's, or other, foreign policy views. 


NEARLY A HALF-CENTURY OF 
SERVICE COMES TO AN END 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
across the United States, thousands of 
ministers, priests, rabbis, and other pro- 
fessionally trained religious workers are 
responsibly and faithfully serving the 
spiritual needs of millions of Americans. 

From time to time, however, the rec- 
ord and quality of service of one of those 
clergymen or religious workers assumes 
exceptionally noteworthy and remark- 
able dimensions. 

Rabbi Samuel Cooper of B'nai Jacob 
Congregation in Charleston, W. Va., has 
achieved such distinction. Now, after 49 
years of serving his congregation and the 
Charleston community, Rabbi Cooper is 
retiring. This weekend, hundreds of 
Rabbi Cooper's congregants, friends, and 
admirers are coming together in Charles- 
ton to bid this distinguished spiritual 
leader farewell, and I want to add my 
voice to their acclaim. 

Rabbi Cooper came first to B'nai Jacob 
Congregation in 1932. As a 22-year-old, 
Canadian-born, fledgling rabbi just out 
of rabbinical school, Rabbi Cooper origi- 
nally officiated at the 1932 high holy days 
services in Charleston on a temporary 
and emergency basis. But the young rabbi 
and the Charleston Jewish community 
were destined for a surprise. 

Almost instant attachment is not al- 
ways limited to budding romances. Ap- 
parently from the beginning, the elders 
of B'nai Jacob were captivated by their 
interim teacher and pastor. His presence, 
eloquence, demeanor, and brilliance 
quickly won for Rabbi Cooper a warmth, 
respect, and reverence usually reserved 
for a more mature and seasoned rabbi. 
In consequence, the people of B’nai Jacob 
overwhelmingly voted to ask Rabbi 
Cooper to become their permanent rabbi. 

The famous American clergyman 
Phillips Brooks once said, “A sermon is 
truth expressing itself through human 
personality.” One might paraphrase 
Brooks by adding that an effective min- 
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istry is compassion expressing itself 
through human personality. Not coinci- 
dentally, under Rabbi Cooper's nurtur- 
ing leadership and ministry over nearly 
five decades, the B'nai Jacob congrega- 
tion was renewed, grew, and extended 
& widening and welcome influence 
throughout the Charleston area. 

Consequently, a growing recognition 
came to Rabbi Cooper from outside his 
congregation. Among the many responsi- 
bilities that Rabbi Cooper accepted were 
the chairmanship of the West Virginia 
Human Rights Commission and the 
Charleston Housing Council, and mem- 
bership on the Board of Trustees of the 
American Red Cross and the Executive 
Committee of the Rabbinical Council of 
America. 

In addition to serving as the president 
of the Zionist Region of Ohio, Indiana, 
Kentucky, and West Virginia, Rabbi 
Cooper has also been West Virginia's 
delegate to the American Jewish Con- 
ference and a delegate to the World 
Zionist Congress in Basle, Switzerland. 
For these and his many other public 
contributions, in 1964, Rabbi Cooper was 
honored as West Virginian of the Year. 

Mr. President, I commend Rabbi 
Cooper for his years of unselfish service 
to the B’nai Jacob Congregation and to 
Charleston. Rabbi Cooper is departing 
a familiar field of labor for new chal- 
lenges and perhaps a more leisurely pace 
of responsibilities. May he go assured 
of the heartfelt appreciation of thou- 
sands of people whom his influence has 
touched, and confident of the strength 
of the moral and spiritual foundations 
that he helped lay in the lives of count- 
less men and women throughout his 
rabbinate. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor and 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Syms). The clerk will call the roll. 

The bil clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ANGUS GAVIN RECEIVES OUTDOOR 
LIFE CONSERVATION AWARD 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, Angus 
Gavin is receiving the prestigious ''Out- 
door Life Conservation Award" today. 
The award will be presented by Clare 
Conley, editor-in-chief of Outdoor Life 
Magazine. 

It is being given in recognition of his 
work for Atlantic Richfield Co. (ARCO) 
on Alaska's North Slope from 1969 to 
1978. ARCO hired Angus to monitor the 
effects of pipeline construction on North 
Slope wildlife. He paid particular atten- 
tion to the migratory patterns of caribou 
and wildfowl. 

The presentation of this award is sig- 
nificant because it points to a facet of 
resource development in undeveloped 
areas which is frequently missed: That 
is that we can permit development which 
will not cause harm to the surrounding 
environment. When oil was discovered 
on Alaska's North Slope and a pipeline 
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to carry it out was proposed—some peo- 
ple said the project would be a massive 
environmental disaster. Mr. President, 
they were wrong. The Trans Alaska pipe- 
line was built and oil has been going 
through that line from Prudhoe Bay to 
Valdez since 1977 and there has not been 
a disaster. America is receiving Alaska’s 
valuable energy resource and on our 
North Slope caribou and migratory wa- 
terfowl still flourish. 

Prior to joining ARCO, Angus spent 
23 years with Ducks Unlimited in Can- 
ada, where he was senior vice pres- 
ident in 1968. He spent many years as 
Ducks Unlimited provincial manager in 
Saskatchewan. 

All told, Angus has spent over 45 years 
working in the Arctic and Subarctic 
areas of Canada and Alaska. He is one 
of the most knowledgable men in the 
world on Arctic wildlife. During his work 
in Canada Angus was responsible for the 
discovery of the nesting grounds of the 
Ross and Tule geese in the Perry River 
District of the Northwest Territories. 

It is my hope that the whole Senate 
will join Senators J^Mzs McCLuRE and 
ROBERT STAFFORD and me in honoring 
Angus.Gavin in the Caucus Room this 
cvening. The reception is scheduled from 
5:30 to 7:30. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
press release on the award be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


OUTDOOR LIFE MAGAZINE PRESENTS ANGUS 
Gavin WirH Irs ANNUAL “OUTDOOR LIFE 
CONSERVATION AWARD" 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Ociobor 27.—Angus 
Gavin, renowned ecologist and author in the 
field of wildlife conservatlon, today received 
the prestigious, annual “Outdoor Life Con- 
servation Award" presented by Clare Con- 
ley, Editor-in-Chief of Outdoor Life 
magazine, 

Mr. Gavin was given tnis award In recogni- 
tion of his ten years (1969-1978) of ecolog- 
ical work on Alaska’s North Slope during the 
installation of the trans-Alaskan pipeline. 
He was employed by The Atlantic Richfield 
Company (ARCO) to monitor the environ- 
mental effects the pipeline construction had 
on wildlife, with particular concern given to 
the migratory habits of the caribou and 
various wildfowl, and to advise ARCO on his 
findings. 

“While this award has been given since 
1964 to many exceptional and courageous in- 
dividuals in the conservation field. it seems 
more timely than ever that Angus Gavin re- 
ceives the honor this year,” said Editor Con- 
ley. “His personal integrity and suverb 
knowledge of ecology and wildlife habits 
make his contributions invaluable, not only 
to this one protect, but to all future en- 
deavors of industry that will concern our 
natural resources,” continued Mr. Conley. 

A native of Ellon, Scotland, Ancus Gavin 
now makes his home in Winnipeg. Manitoba. 
He has worked in the Far North for more 
than 45 years and is responsib'e, among other 
accomplishments, for the discovery of the 
nesting grounds of the Ross and Tule geese 
in the Perry River District of the Northwest 
Territories. He also developed the first 
workable Eskimo dictionary. which 1s still in 
use today. Before joining ARCO, Mr. Gavin 
spent 23 years with Ducks Unlimited, an in- 
ternational conser’ation oreanization. 

Outdoor Life, a Times Mirror Magazines 
publication, is celebrating its 84th contin- 
uous year in print. 
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REMARKS BY ATTORNEY GENERAL 
WILLIAM FRENCH SMITH BEFORE 
THE NATIONAL PRESS CLUB 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, for 
too long, crime has been one of our most 
pressing problems. Over the years, many 
approaches have been used to address 
this problem, but we have continued to 
see crime grow at an alarming rate. This 
year, I have joined with many of my 
colleagues here in the Senate to call for 
a nat.onal effort to address the crime 
issue. 

Fortunately for all Americans who are 
concerned about the rights and safety of 
law-abiding citizens, we now have an 
administration that is willing to deal 
realistically with crime. This adminis- 
tration has an able spokesman for its 
package to deal with cr:me in the rerson 
of Attorney General William French 
Smith. Recently, the Attorney General 
presented the administration package on 
crime to the National Press Club. This 
program consists of a four point pro- 
gram: 

First. An increased coordination of ef- 
forts between State and Federal law en- 
forcement officials; 

Second. Direct Federal assistance to 
State and local efforts against crime; 

Third. An improved effort by the Fed- 
eral Government against crime; and 

Fourth. Correcting the current im- 
balance which favors the forces of law- 
lessness over the forces of law. 

Mr. President, I look forward to work- 
ing with the President and Attorney 
General Smith as the administration 
presents the details of its new program 
to the Judic'ary Committee. I feel con- 
fident that the approach endorsed by the 
administration will provide a valuable 
vehicle for our united effort against 
crime. 

Mr. President, in order to share the 
comments of Attorney General Sm'th 
with my colleagues, I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of his address be- 
fore the National Press Club be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE WILLIAM FRENCH 
SMITH, ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
Although I am delighted to speak here to- 

day, it 1s always a little risky to appear be- 

fore the press to give a speech or outline 
some new plan. For example, following 

Abraham Lincoln's Gettysburg Address, one 

Chicago newspaper commented: 

“The cheek of every American must tingle 
with shame as he reads the silly, flat, and 
dish-watery utterances of the man who has 
to be pointed out to intelligent foreigners 
as the President of the United States.” 

Similarly, just one week before the Wright 
brothers flew their plane at Kitty Hawk, the 
great New York Times itself branded “air- 
ship experiments" a “waste” of “time, and 
.. . Money.” And, on the same editorial 
page, the Times also observed: “One does 
not expect too close an adherence to logic 
or to law from an assemblage of women.” 
Although I am neither a Lincoln nor an 
"assemblage of women"’—and the program I 
outline today may not prove quite as valu- 
able as the airplane—those editorial prece- 
dents give me some pause. 

In any event, I intend to present an out- 
line of administrative and legislative actions 
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that this Administration earnestly believes 
will pro e of great benefit in fighting crime. 
The comprehensive nature of our package 
makes it to large to discuss fully in any one 
speech of bearable length. Tomorrow, how- 
ever, I will appear before the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee to discuss its many fea- 
tures more fully. In addition, we will then 
release a detailed list of all its elements. 

Before addressing what the package would 
do, I want to emphasize what it will not 
do—and why. It does not require any mas- 
sive new spending schemes by the federal 
government. Its breadth and potential ef- 
fectiveness cannot be measured by account- 
ancy journalism, by adding uv the costs of 
its constituent parts on a ledger. They re- 
quire careful analysis—and an appreciation 
of the many things the federal government 
has unsuccessfully tried to do in the area of 
criminal justice thus far. 

Judged by the growth of crime, federal 
efforts to assist state and local governments 
to fight crime have not succeeded well 
enough. For more than a decade, the federal 
government has emphasized direct financial 
assistance to state and local enforcement 
through LEAA grants. Since 1969 the federal 
government has expended some eight billion 
dollars in that effort. The results are in. 
They demonstrate that throwing money at 
crime is not the most basic answer—and 
that we must find a better way to help. 

The Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration began its efforts in 1969. In the last 
decade, the federal government has increased 
its total annual spending on criminal justice 
nearly four-fold. And state and local govern- 
ments have more than tripled their spend- 
ing. Nevertheless, violent crime has nearly 
doubled. Between 1959 and 1978, annual fed- 
eral spending on criminal justice rose by 
more than 1100 percent, yet violent crime in- 
creased by almost 500 percent. 

There must be a better way to utilize fed- 
eral resources than those that have been 
tried thus far. We must more effectively 
meet the single most important set of law 
enforcement problems that confront all 
levels of government in America today—vio- 
lent crime and the drug traffic that lies at 
the root of so much violent crime. 

Having recognized the need for new ap- 
proaches, we have fashioned initiatives that 
we belleve are necessary now. Saying this, 
however, does not mean that there will be 
no need in the future for added federal ex- 
penditures in the effort to fight crime. It 
merely means that a due recognition of the 
need for new laws and new procedures coun- 
sels great care in the adding of new ex- 
penditures at least until the new approaches 
are in place and have been tested. Federal 
funding often gains a life of its own separate 
from the effectiveness of the programs it 
supporis. Although federal expenditures 
have resulted in the development of some 
effective law enforcement tools, we now need 
to try a new approach before committing 
any massive additional infusions of federal 
funds. Naturally, the tremendous need for 
controlling all government expenditures in 
an effort to turn around our economy only 
adds to the need for caution in the funding 
of federal efforts against crime. Simply put, 
let's try something new and see how it works. 
Then, let's increase the funding for those 
efforts that are effective and can benefit 
from enhanced funding. 

Following the President’s speech to the 
International Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice on September 28, the New York Times 
editorialized about the fight against crime 
in the following words, which may prove as 
accvrat^ as its editorials I cited from 1903: 

"No Federal effort to help that fight can 
have much meaning unless it involves 
money." 

The Federal effort, however, already !n- 
volves a commitment of billions of dollars to 
criminal justice. It is now time to ensure 
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that this money is being spent in the most 
effective way possible before launching new 
spending efforts. It is time for basic changes 
and innovation before throwing more money 
into the battle. Innovation could prove more 
effective than more of the same. 

The program we propose is innovative. It 
is schooled in the failings of the past. It rec- 
ognizes that the primary responsibility for 
effectively fighting crime rests on the state 
and local level. And it therefore emphasizes 
restructuring the federal effort to assist state 
and local efforts. The numerous elements of 
the Administration package would advance 
four basic goals: 

First, to coordinate the use of federal law 
enforcement resources with state and local 
needs and efforts; 

Second, to offer direct federal assistance to 
state and local efforts; 

Third, to improve the effectiveness of fed- 
eral efforts themselves; and 

Fourth, to correct the imbalance that has 
arisen and favors the forces of lawlessness 
over the forces of law. 

Although designed to further those four 
basic goals, the package is made up of many 
times that number of elements. Exclusive of 
the proposed Federal Criminal Code that it 
incorporates, the program addresses twenty 
different areas of law enforcement. They in- 
clude—to cite some of those areas—narcotics, 
bail, corrections, the exclusionary rule, ha- 
beas corpus, juveniles, the dealth penalty, 
organized crime, victims, and federal assist- 
ance to state and local governments. 

The proposed Federal Criminal Code by 
Itself presents very important body of law 
enforcement improvements. It contains over 
one hundred significant Improvements In 
federal criminal law. The other twenty areas 
addressed by our program themselves contain 
some forty legislative proposals and fifteen 
administrative initiatives. 

The first goal of our crime package is to 
ensure full federal cooperation with state 
and local law enforcement—especially to di- 
rect federal resources more effective'y against 
the specific crime problems experienced in 
different localities. We must rever-e the 
trend in recent years toward federal Jaw 
enforcement officials deciding their own pri- 
orities without fully consulting state and 
local officials. Too often, U.S. Attorneys and 
federal law enforcement entities have taken 
an elitist approach to their role in enforc- 
ing the law. U.S. Attorneys have frequently 
focused their resources on specific tvpes of 
cases without consulting.local uuthorities. 

For example, in several cities in this coun- 
try where heroin is a ma‘or prob'em, U.S. At- 
torney's offices had been declining prcsecu- 
tion when the amount of heroin involved was 
perceived as too small. As a result, many 
cases that could have been dealt with in the 
federal system were processed through state 
&nd local criminal justice systems whose 
resources and facilities were at the breaking 
point. 

In some cities, local district attcrneys 
must handle 50 times the number of felony 
cases brought in the U.S. Attorneys offices 
next door. Yet some of those district at- 
torneys offices have no more than two or 
three times the prcsecutorial resources; no 
speedy trial act to ensure swift justice; and 
no room in state prisons. 

Therefore, I have directed implementa- 
tion of a program that requires all U.S. At- 
torneys and other federal law enforcement 
officials to emphasize close coordination with 
state and Iccal law enforcement. 

Tn each district, the U.S. Attornev is estab- 
lishing a Law Enforcement Coordinating 
Committee. Federal law enforcement officials 
will meet with the appropriate state and 
local enforcement officials to identify to- 
gether the community's most important 


crime problems upon which federal re- 
sources can have an Impact. 
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Next, the U.S. attorney will coordinate 
with other federal, state, and local law 
enforcement officials to develop a plan for 
using federal resources and jurisdiction to 
achieve the maximum impact on the most 
serious crime problems facing that com- 
munity. The plan will then be put into ef- 
fest in allocating federal resources. Federal 
law enforcement already emphasizes five 
areas: violent crime, drug enforcement, or- 
ganized crime, white collar crime, and pub- 
lic corruption. Through the new Law En- 
forcement Coordinating Committees, local 
communities can ensure a federal emphasis 
among these areas that will prove most valu- 
able to that community. 

These Law Enforcement Coordinating 
Committees will form the cornerstone of 
our efforts to increase federal assistance to 
state and local law enforcement. I have 
spoken personally with local prosecutors and 
other local law enforcement officials. If any- 
one doubts the importance of this new con- 
cept in the fight against crime, I suggest 
they do likewlse. 

By employing federal resources—includ- 
ing concurrent jurisdictlon—in response to 
the specific crime problems that are per- 
ceived to be most serious in particular lo- 
calities, federal law enforcement can and 
will make a diTerence in the fight against 
crime. Through enhanced  cooperation— 
for example, the cross-designation of prose- 
cutors in both the state and federal sys- 
tems—all levels of law enforcement can begin 
to employ their resources in unison and in 
accordance with the strengths each can con- 
tribute to the fight against crime. 

When there is concurrent jurisdiction, 
cases developed by federal, state, and local 
investigators could then be presented in 
the Judicial system best suited to the facts, 
Statutes, sanctions, and space on the docket. 

The concept of Law Enforcement Coordi- 
nating Committees depends upon the exist- 
ence of federal concurrent jurisdiction to 
respond with federal resources to the dif- 
ferent needs felt in different localities. For 
example, at least one-third of the federal 
criminal cases pending at the end of last 
fiscal year involved an exercise of our con- 
current jurisdiction over violent crime or 
conduct directly related to violent crime. 

We are now proposing some expansion of 
that federal concurrent jurisdiction. For 
example, the proposed Federal Criminal Code 
would permit federal prosecution of any vio- 
lent or serious crime committed during the 
course of any other federal offense. It would 
also provide federal Jurisdiction over murder 
for hire, large-scale arson, the leaders of 
enterorises engaged in organized crime, and 
those who facilitate or solicit federal crime. 

Clearly, the federal government can greatly 
assist states and localities by directing its 
law enforcement resources against those 
problems of greatest local concern. It can 
also assist state criminal justice systems by 
ending excessive federal court review of state 
criminal convictions through federal habeas 
corpus. Our proposal in this area would pro- 
vide for broader deference to the state judi- 
cial processes without jeopardizing the 
legitimate protection of fundamental federal 
rights. It would reduce the substantial com- 
mitment of resources presently reouired of 
the states and the federal courts to deal with 
federal habeas corpus petitions by convicted 
state prisoners. 

Altho"gh there are many ways in which 
our initiatives would assist state and lo^al 
law enforcement. the measures concerning 
corrections provide direct and immediate as- 
sistance. We have established a Clearing- 
house in the U.S. Bureau of Prisons to facil- 
itate the transfer to states and localities of 
surplus federal facilities that could be used 
as a short-term way to ease the crowded con- 
dition of state and local prisons. In fact, the 
first such transfer occurred just two weeks 
ago in Watertown, New York. It will not, 
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however, be the last. Indeed, we are seeking 
legislation to enhance the success of this 
program and to make federal vocational edu- 
cation funds available to state and local 
corrections. 

Similarly, we have established a National 
Corrections Academy to improve the training 
available to state and local corrections offi- 
cers through the National Institute of Cor- 
rections. In addition, other federal training 
programs are being established to improve 
the operation of state and local corrections 
facilities. Last, the Bureau of Prisons is giv- 
ing emphasis to housing in federal facilities 
those state prisoners who represent the 
greatest burdens upon state facilities. 

The federal criminal justice system assists 
the state and local fight against crime in two 
other important ways. First, state and local 
governments can devote fewer of their re- 
sources to those crimes the federal govern- 
ment attacks effectively—such as white col- 
lar crime, organized crime, and public cor- 
ruption. Second, when the federal system re- 
fiects the best approaches gleaned through 
the Nation, it then serves as a model upon 
which state and local law enforcement can 
confidently build. 

Both of these processes are furthered by 
improvements in the federal approach to 
fighting crime. Therefore, many of the initia- 
tives contained in our crime program are 
aimed specifically at Improving the federal 
system itself—and would thereby further as- 
sist state and local law enforcement. 

Perhaps the most important of our initia- 
tives are directed at enhancing the federal 
effort against drug trafficking and use. We are 
establishing an Interagency Task Force on 
Drug Enforcement to bring real coordina- 
tion to the domestic and international ef- 
forts of the Departments of State, Treasury, 
Defense, Transportation, and Justice. In 
addition, we will seek the necessary legisla- 
tion to utilize fully the sophisticated re- 
sources of the U.S. Navy to detect drug traf- 
fic at sea and In the air. 

In recent years, under the leadership of 
its recently retired chief Peter Bensinger, 
the Drug Enforcement Administration has 
broken new ground in the fight against 
drugs. The increasing sophistication of com- 
merce in drugs now requires even greater and 
more sophisticated efforts. The more sub- 
stantial resources of the FBI are needed to 
enhance DEA's activities. Our recent success 
with Operation Bancoshares demonstrated 
the value of tbe FBI's expertise in tracing 
the sophisticated money trall typlcal of drug 
trafficking today. 

We are therefore creating a relationship 
between those two agencies that will allow 
the FBI to play a larger role in assisting the 
DEA when the FBI's greater resources and 
different technical capabilities can have a 
substantial impact on the drug problem. 

In our package there are still other legis- 
lative proposals that recognize the signin- 
cance of drug-related crimes to the overall 
growth of crime in this country. We are pro- 
posing legislation that would permit the re- 
sponsible use of herbicides against foreign 
and domestic marijuana crops, for example. 
In addition, the proposed Federal Criminal 
Code contains numerous specific provisions 
directed against drug-trafficking—such as 
Increased penalties for large-scale trafficking 
and a mandatory prison term for heroin- 
trafficking. 

Just as the proposed Federal Criminal Code 
would enhance our ability to fight drug traf- 
ficking, 1t would generally enhance federal 
law enforcement’s ability to combat crime. 
By simplifying and clarifying federal law 
across the boards, It would improve the efi- 
ciency of federal law enforcement. Its spe- 
cific provisions also revresent an improve- 
ment in the substantive reach of federal 
criminal law and in the procedures to enforce 
that law. 

Our Declaration of Independence itself 
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emphasized the most basic of individual 
rights secured by government: the right to 
“Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happi- 
ness.” In the pursuit of other civil rights, 
we have sometimes shown insufficient re- 
gard for this most basic civil right. We have 
allowed increasing crime—and the fear it 
breeds—to threaten and confine the pursult 
of life, Mberty, and happiness by law-abiding 
Americans. 

Nearly fifty years ago the great jurist Ben- 
jamin Cardozo wrote: 

“Justice, though due to the accused, ts due 
to the accuser also, The concept of fairness 
must not be strained till It 1s narrowed to a 
filament. We are to keep the balance true.” 

In the years since, however, a growing 1m- 
balance has arisen between the tactics avall- 
able to the lawless and the powers of the 
law. There has been an ever-growing public 
perception that the criminal has gained the 
upper hand over society itself. 

Too frequently, Congressional failure to 
act has invited the courts to fashion make- 
shift approaches that favor the accused over 
the accuser. More refined and balanced pol- 
icles could only be fashioned through the 
legislative process, It is time that was done, 
and we have therefore proposed various 
pieces of legislation that would restore the 
proper balance between the powers of the 
law and the rights of the lawless. 

Foremost among those proposals is mod- 
ification of the exclusionary rule so that 
reasonable, good-faith action by law en- 
forcement does not result in release of the 
lawbreaker. Intended to ensure due process 
of law, the exclusionary rule too often mere- 
ly results in a criminal's avoiding punish- 
ment due under law. As Justice Cardozo ob- 
served long ago, the criminal should not go 
free merely because the constable blundered. 

Perhaps, the interests of justice would be 
best served by the complete abolition of the 
exclusionary rule. The exclusionary rule 
should at least be modified. Clearly, good- 
faith efforts by law enforcement, though 
found technically deficient later, should not 
result in a court's excluding evidence of 
crime. At the very least, Congress should 
begin the process of reform by modifying the 
rule so that evidence would not be excluded 
when it was obtained with a reasonable, 
good-faith belief of conformity with the 
fourth amendment. Such a judicial con- 
struction of the rule already governs in the 
U.S. Courts of Appeals for the Fifth and 
Eleventh Circuits. 

Reform of the exclusionary rule does not, 
by any means, exhaust our list of proposals to 
Congress to restore the balance necessary to 
succeed in fighting crime. For example, the 
new sentencing provisions of the proposed 
Federal Criminal Code add certainty to the 
judge's responsibilities in the criminal jus- 
tice system—and eliminate much of the flexi- 
bility that saps the public’s confidence and 
diminishes the deterrent impact of punish- 
ment. 

Our proposals to reform the bail process 
would, among other things, allow courts to 
deny bail to persons who clearly present & 
danger if released—or who are likely to Jump 
ball. 

Perhaps the most often forgotten persons 
in the criminal process are the victims of 
crime. The President has recoenized this fact 
and will appoint a Task Force on Victims of 
Crime to correct 1t. Tn addition. the proposed 
Federal Criminal Code itself contains pro- 
visions that would protect victims and wit- 
nesses from intimidation and would provide 
& mechanism for restitution to victims 
through fines imposed upon those who have 
preyed upon them. 

Our proposals would ald In deterring the 
most serious of crimes. Where annropriate, 
we are proposing a constitutionally sound 
death penalty. And we are pronosing manda- 
tory prison sentences for the use of firearms 
in committing a federal felony. 
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Recognizing the increasing number of 
crimes committed by young onenders, we are 
proposing juvenile justice reforms aimed at 
increasing the ilkelihood of their being ap- 
prehended and punished appropriately. 

In order to improve the access of law en- 
forcement agencies to the information they 
need to combat crime, we are proposing 
changes in the Tax Reform Act of 1976 and 
the Freedom of Information Act. Both of 
these statutes serve laudable goals with 
which we agree. They also, however, contain 
some provisions that are very detrimental to 
the ability of law enforcement to combat 
crime. By allowing law enforcement greater 
access to information possessed by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, our proposals should 
enhance the Department's abllity to investi- 
gate and prosecute white collar crime, drug 
trafücking, public corruption, and violent 
crime. In addition, our proposals would deny 
criminals access to information that would 
assist their illegitimate endeavors or enable 
them to threaten those who aid in appre- 
hending them. 

Last, the proposals we will make contain 
numerous improvements in the law to com- 
bat the menace of organized crime. They en- 
hance our ability to prevent and punish la- 
bor racketeering. And they would facilitate 
criminal forfeiture in racketeering and nar- 
cotics trafficking cases. Enhanced forfeiture 
provisions would make it possible to take 
more of the incredible profits out of large- 
scale criminal endeavors, 

The comprehensive nature of the program 
we are embarking upon to combat crime has 
required me to speak longer than I would 
normally require an audience to listen—even 
an audience whose job is to listen. The 
breadth of our proposals serve as an Impor- 
tant reminder, however, of a very important 
fact. We have been losing the battle against 
crime. 

Tried approaches have proved less than 
true, and new approaches are needed 1n all of 
the areas I have touched upon today. 

Previous failures are especially dishearten- 
ing when they occur In an area of so much 
importance to the American people. Never- 
theless, failure can also provide the impetus 
to more innovative and more effective 
approaches. 

There 1s an old story about the great in- 
ventor Thomas Edison that we should all 
keep in mind. An acquaintance once re- 
proved him for having unsuccessfully tried 
some 1,200 different materials as the filament 
for the incandescent light. He told Edison: 

“You have failed 1,200 times.” 

Edison replied: 

“I have not failed. I have discovered 1,200 
materials that won't work.” 

In the past decades we found many ap- 
proaches that haven't worked, but we have 
not necessarily failed in the fight against 
crime. We will fail only if we do not persevere 
to find more effective weapons to fight crime 
without offending the other values basic to 
our society. I believe that the Administration 
has succeeded in finding those kinds of new 
weapons in the extensive set of proposals I 
have outlined briefly today. In the days and 
months ahead, T can promise you that we 
will persevere in our efforts to see them im- 
plemented and tested. And we will persevere 
in the effort to find every acceptable weapon 
that can aid in diminishing the blight of 
crime that afflicts our land. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE LATE EGYP- 
TIAN PRESIDENT ANWAR EL- 
SADAT 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, much 
has already been said about the tragic 
loss of that great statesman and man of 
peace, the late President Anwar el-Sadat 
of Egypt. However, I would like to share 
with my colleagues some additional re- 
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fiections after my return from his 
funeral. 

My prayers go particularly for the wife 
and family of Mr. Sadat, as well as for 
the new leader of that strategic land. It 
is indeed fortunate that President Sadat 
had an able vice president and group of 
leaders who share his peaceful, forward- 
looking policies. 

Appropriate words during a time of 
tragedy and challenge are hard to come 
by, but I feel that two newspaper view- 
points best express some of my views on 
the life and death of President Sadat 
and what it may ultimately mean. 

The first is a fine article which ap- 
peared in the Los Angeles Times, written 
by Sol M. Linowitz, U.S. Ambassador to 
the Middle East autonomy negotiations 
under President Carter. It is entitled: 
“Memories: A Man of Vision.” The sec- 
ond is a very perceptive editorial from 
the Wall Street Journal entitled “Shadow 
and Act.” 

Mr. President, though these brief re- 
flections cannot completely depict the 
life of this great man, I wish to share 
them with my colleagues, and I ask for 
unanimous consent that these articles 
appear in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MEMORIES: A MAN OF VISION 

Anwar Sadat was the Irreplaceable man of 
our time. He was a man of deep faith and 
unshakable commitment to peace. To be 
with Sadat was to be with a man who al- 
ways seemed serene and at ease wlth him- 
self—confident of his intuitive Judgment and 
bolstered by his religious commitment. 

I remember my first visit with Sadat at 
his home outside Cairo. He greeted me 
warmly and took me into his study. Relaxed 
nnd apparently without any sense of 
schedule, he talked with me for several 
hours. I knew that an important foreign 
delegation was awaiting him in the ante- 
room, but he never gave any indication that 
he was aware of another appointment. 

I noted with interest that, six minutes 
after he and I began talking, he was calling 
mo “Sol.” Thereafter, in our subsequent 
conversations and in his meetings with the 
press. he always referred to me as “my dear 
friend Sol." And I always felt that he meant 
1t—that his friendship was real. 

Friendship was for Sadat a very important 
quality. I was with him a day or two after 
the shah had arrived in Egypt, and I said 
to him: “It must bave been a very difficult 
docision for you to make—to decide to invite 
the shah, knowing that it might cause some 
real repercussions.” Sadat stopned and said 
to me. with indignation, “Difficult? Why 
should it be difficult to decide how to treat a 
friend? For me there was no difficulty.” 

Above all. Sadat showed himself as 4 
leader in the effort to find peace In the Mid- 
d'e East. Committed to Camp David, he was 
determined to move forward resolutely to 
carry out the provisions of the accords, often 
deriding those raising questions about his 
leadership. He was supremely confident that, 
in due course, other Arab leaders would join 
him jn supporting Camp David. 

Sadat was truly committed to help the 
Palestinians achieve full autonomy, and 
seemed confident that one day this would be 
accomplished. He had a feeling of respect 
and real liking for Prime Minister Mena- 
chem Begin of Israel, but he also became 
impatient and sometimes deeply annoyed at 
what he revarded as Beg!n’s urwillineness 
fo take stens that mzht move them closer to 
an agreement. 


He did. however, understand  Begin's 
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problems. On one occasion, when I was dis- 
cussing my forthcoming visit to see Begin in 
Israel, Sadat suggested that I talk to him 
about Jerusalem, and then he added: “But 
approach it very carefully, because with 
him it is a very, very sensitive subject.” 

Anwar Sadat towered over the Egyptian 
landscape, but he knew that not everyone in 
his government was in agreement with him 
on his policies. As a reailst, he also knew 
that he lived in a world in which one force 
must be balanced against another, and he 
had the politician's sure instinct for the act 
or word that might create the effect he 
wanted. He played his role on the world 
stage with consummate skill knowing that, 
when he was center stage, his country would 
also be a focal point of attention and of 
world concern. 

Sadat was a man of vision whose reactions 
seemed to be instinctive and visceral rather 
than the result of long contemplation. He 
walked sure-footedly to the beat of his own 
drummer. Once I cautiously asked him if he 
would be willing to approve a statement I 
had prepared to be issued by him and Begin. 
After I read it, he immediately said, "I'll do 
it.” I was taken aback, because I thought an 
argument would be necessary, and I told 
him so. He said, “There is nothing to argue 
about. Everyone else in my government will 
disagree with me, but I believe it is right, 
and we will do 1t." 

That, more than anything else, character- 
ized the Anwar Sadat I knew. 


SHADOW AND ACT 


The name of Anwar El-Sadat of Egypt wlll 
go down in history linked to peace and cour- 
age, looming larger in the latter half of the 
20th Century, so far at least, than that of 
most any leader. It is true that it takes two 
to make a peace pact, and Mr. Sadat's co- 
signer on the Camp David accords, Me- 
nachem Begin, took a brave gamble as well. 
But Mr. Sadat had to summon that special 
courage needed to walk away from longtime 
friends and allies when they are wrong, such 
as those in the Arab and communist worlds 
who had stood with Egypt through the Yom 
Kippur War, and to pursue peace alone. This 
is why President Sadat was so widely loved 
and admired. 


It is also why he was so feared and, ulti- 
mately, why he was struck down. Although 
we don't yet know who, exactly, pulled the 
triggers. we do know who Sadat's enemies 
were. Col. Qadhafi of Libya has been one of 
the most zealous of them, but only one. Not 
in a generation has any leader so frustrated 
the Soviet Union's designs of influence and 
conquest in the Middle East. And it is clear 
that since the day Mr. Sadat stood up on his 
own and expelled the Sovlets from Egypt he 
has been a marked man, with every Soviet 
pal and proxy from Tripoli to Tehran now 
looming as a suspect in his murder. (A re- 
morseless Radio Moscow yesterday was blam- 
Ing the shooting on Egyptian discontent 
with Mr. Sadat's forelgn and domestic poll- 
cles, “especially the peace treaty with the 
Israel! aggressor ond military cooperation 
with the United States.") 


In recent years, Mr. Sadat's snccesses 
began to take hold and the plots against him 
grew more dangerous. In March 1980. an 
Egyptian exile group with left-wing allies 
announced its intentions to overthrow Mr. 
Sadat. The announcement was made in Da- 
mascus by Saad al-Shaz!i, the former Egyp- 
tian chief of staff who led Calro's forces to 
catastrophe in the Sinai in 1973 and was 
sacked by Mr. Sadat. Shazli’s group was 
promptly recognized by Syria, South Yemen, 
Libya and the Palestine J.iberation Organi- 
zation and set up a headquarters in Tripoli, 
with branch offices not only in Syria but also 
in Lebanon and Algeria. 

Whichever of President Sadat's local ene- 
mies was immediately responsible, though, 
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his death dramatically raises again the Issue 
of possible Soviet complicity in world-wide 
terrorisni. Someone asked to name three men 
in the world whose death would most ad- 
vance the Soviet cause would be likely to 
list President Reagan, Pope John Paul II and 
President Sadat, all of whom were the ob- 
jects of assassination attempts in the past 
year. While there is no direct evidence of 
Soviet involvement, least of all in the 
Reagan attempt, the coincidences strain cre- 
dulity. 

At the very least, we nre growing totally 
impatient with the claim from Western au- 
thorities that there is "no evidence" of So- 
viet involvement in terrorism. It becomes in- 
creasingly apparent that those authorities 
have not looked very hard for such evidence. 
Western intelligence and police authorities 
are repeatedly scooped by books like Claire 
Sterling's "The Terror Network” or Sterling 
Seagrave's “Yellow Rain.” Then the experts, 
including many within governments, debunk 
such books by setting up and knocking over 
the straw man of an office In the Kremlin 
planning each terrorist assault. 

The real issue is whether the Soviets and 
their clients water and fertilize indigenous 
terrorism wherever they find it, with the goal 
of destabilizing other societies. While proof 
gathered in compliance with the Miranda 
rule may not be available, the weight of ex- 
perience grows heavy. We can learn much 
from the example of Turkey, the object of 
Russian ambitions since the Czars, and the 
two waves of terrorist invasion described else- 
where on this page today. 

President Sadat's death takes from us one 
of the few great statesmen of our age. As 
its ramifications unfold, It may prove to be 
8 grievous blow to Western interests and the 
cause of peace. At the very least, we owe him 
the memorial of starting to take seriously the 
issue of terrorism and assassination. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messnees from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Saunders, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate 
proceedings.) 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 12:25 p.m. a message from the 
House of Representatives. delivered by 
Mr. Berry. one of its reading clerks. an- 
nounced that the House bas passed the 
following bill, with amendments: 

S. 195. An act to Incor-orate the United 
States Submarine Veterans of World War II. 


The message also announced that the 
House has passed the following bills, in 
which it requests the concurrence of the 
Senate: 


E.R. 3963. An act to amend the Contract 
Services for Drug Dependent Federal Of- 
fenders Act of 1978 to extend the period for 
which frnds are authorized to be 
apnropriated; 

H.R. 4734. An act to reorcanize the orea- 
nization known as the Italian American War 
Veterans of the United States; 
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H.R. 4755. An act to recognize the organi- 
zation known as Former Members of Con- 
gress; and 

H.R. 4769. An act to recognize the organi- 
zation known as the American Council of 
Learned Societies. 


At 5:02 p.m., a message from the House 
of Representatives, delivered by Mr. 
Gregory, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House recedes from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 4068) to con- 
tinue in effect any authority provided 
under the Department of Justice Appro- 
priation Authorization Act, fiscal year 
1980, for a certain period, and for other 
purposes, and agrees thereto, with an 
amendment. 

The message also announced that the 
House has passed the following bill, in 
which it requests the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H.R. 4503. An act to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to authorize 
funds for fiscal year 1982, and for other 
purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were read twice by 
unanimous consent, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

H.R. 3963. An act to amend the Contract 
Services for Drug Dependent Federal Of- 
fenders Act of 1978 to extend the period for 
which funds are authorized to be appropri- 
ated; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4734. An act to reorganize the orga- 
nization known as the Italian American War 
Veterans of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4755. An act to recornize the organi- 
zation known as Former Members of Con- 
gress; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4759. An act to recognize the organi- 
zation known as the American Council of 
Learned Socicties; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


HOUSE BILL PLACED ON THE 
CALENDAR 


The following bill was read twice by 
unanimous consent, and placed on the 
calendar: 

H.R. 4503. An act to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to authorize 
funds for fiscal year 1982, and for other pur- 
poses. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
Jaid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers. reports, and docu- 
ments. which were referred as indicated: 

EC-2127. A confidential communication 
from the Director of the Defense Security 
Assistance Agency, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the Denartment of the 
Army's pro>osed letter of offer to the Sudan 
for defense articles estimated to cost in ex- 
cess of $25 million; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

EC-2128. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Army (Installations, 
Logistics, and Financial Management), 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a re^oort with 
respect to a study on converting the laundry 
and linen service at Fitzsimons Army Medi- 
cal Center, Colorado, and the decision that 
performance vnder contract Is the most cost 
effective method of accomplishment; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 
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EC-2129. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Army (Installations, 
Logistics, and Financial Management), 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
a study with respect to converting the cus- 
todial services activity at Madigan Army 
Medical Center, Washington, and the deci- 
sion that performance under contract is the 
most cost effective method of accomplish- 
ment; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-2130. A communication from the Di- 
rector of the Defense Security Assistance 
Agency, transmitting, pursuant to law, & 
report on the Department of the Air Force's 
proposed letter of offer to Pakistan for de- 
fense articles estimated to cost in excess of 
$25 million; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

EC-2131. A communtcation from the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, transmitting a draft of 
pro»osed legislation to amend the Tuna Con- 
ventions Act of 1950, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Commerce, Science, 
and Transportation. 

EC-2132. A communication from the Act- 
ing Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, & re- 
port entitled 'Medicaid's Quality Control 
System Is Not Realizing Its Full Potential"; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

EC-2133. A communication from the As- 
sistant Legal Advisor for Treaty Affairs, De- 
partment of State, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on international agreements, 
other than treaties, entered into by the 
United States in the sixty day period prior to 
October 22, 1981; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-2134. A communication from the Secre- 
tary of the United States Postal Rate Com- 
mission, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
Presiding Officers notice soliciting written 
comments and rescheduling prehearing con- 
ference on the electronic mall classification 
proposal; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2135. A communication from the Chief 
of Insurance and Debt Management, Air 
Force Welfare Board, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the annual report on the Air Force 
Nonappropriated Fund Retirement Plan; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs, 

EC-2138. A communication from the Sec- 
retary to the Council of the District of Co- 
lumbia, transmitting, pursuant to law, a reso- 
lution adopted by the Council on September 
29, 1981; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2137. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Council of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting, pursuant to law, copies 
of legislation adopted by the Council on Sep- 
tember 29, 1981; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2138. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Council of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting, pursuant to law, copies 
of legislation adopted by the Council on Sep- 
tember 29, 1981; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2139. A communication from the Cbair- 
man of the Council of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of 
legislation adopted by the Council on Sep- 
tember 29, 1981; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2140. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Council of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of 
legislation adopted by the Council on Octo- 
ber 14, 1981; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2141. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Council of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of 
legislation adooted by the Council on Sep- 
tember 29, 1981; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2142. A communication from the Dep- 
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uty Assistant Secretary of the Interior (In- 
dian Affairs), transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a plan for the use and distribution of judg- 
ment funds awarded to the Mescalero Apache 
Tribe of the Mescalero Reservation; to the 
Select Committee on Indian Affairs. 

EC-2143. A communication from the Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary of the Interior (In- 
dian Affairs) transmitting, pursuant to law, 
an appendix to a previously submitted plan 
for the use and distribution of certain Indian 
Judgment funds; to the Select Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

EC-2144. A communication from the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report entitled 
"Uncertain Quality, Energy Savings, and 
Future Production Hamper The Weatheriza- 
tion Program”; to the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The following petitions and memorials 
were laid before the Senate and were re- 
ferred or ordered to lie on the table as 
indicated: 

POM-536. A resolution adopted by the Sen- 
ate of the State of Alabama; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry: 

“RESOLUTION 


"Whereas, by its rejection on October 15, 
1981, of the Federal peanut program, the 
U.S. House of Representatives dealt a vital 
blow to our nation’s peanut industry, the 
world’s largest, and to the peanut growers 
of Alabama and the United States; and 

“Whereas, through production controls, the 
Federal peanut program has kept supply and 
demand at a proper level and has further 
served to insure an adequate supply of high 
quallty products; now therefore, 

"Be it resolved by the Senate of the Leg- 
islature of Alabama, 'That we strongly peti- 
tion the United States Congress to recon- 
sider and support the federally funded pea- 
nut price support and allotment programs 
which are in the best interest of the Ameri- 
can public and essential to the economic 
well-being of the State of Alabama and of 
our entire country as well. 

“Be it further resolved, That copies of this 
resolution be sent to the presiding officers 
of both houses of Congress, to the Alabama 
Congressional Delegation and to the Presi- 
dent of the United States." 

POM-537. A petition from a citizen of 
Muscatine, Towa, favoring congressional co- 
operation with President Reavan's efforts to 
strengthen the military; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

POM-538. A petition from a citizen of 
Silver Spring. Md.. favoring congression- 
al cooperation with President Reagan's 
efforts to strensthen the military; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

POM-*39. A resolution adopted by the Re- 
public National Hispanic Assembly of Texas, 
commending President Reagan for his ac- 
complishments in office and supporting his 
economic program; to the Committee on the 
Budget. 

POM-*40. A resolution adopted by the 
Senate of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts; to the Committee on Finance: 
"RESOLUTION OPPOSING DrLAYs IN SOCIAL 

Securtry Cost or LIVING ADJUSTMENTS 

“Whereas, any delay in Social Security cost 
of living ad'ustments would surely impos? 
further harm on millions of our Nation's 
senior citizens; and 

“Whereas, in these times of economic diffi- 
culty any reduction in the cost of living ad- 
justments would be detrimental to those 
senior citizens living on fixed incomes; and 
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"Whereas, the senior citizens of this Na- 
tion have contributed greatly to the produc- 
tivity of this Nation; and 

"Whereas, the recipients of social security 
should be allowed to live their remaining 
years in dignity; and 

“Whereas, there are currently thirteen ap- 
propriation bills awaiting congressional ac- 
tion where further cuts could be made 
rather than those proposed for social secu- 
rity; now therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Massachusetts Sen- 
ate is hereby opposed to any cuts in social 
security cost of living adjustments to the 
senior citizens of America; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the clerk of the 
Senate to the President of the United States, 
the Presiding Officer of each branch of the 
Congress, and to each Member thereof from 
the Commonwealth, and to the Director of 
the Office of Management and the Budget 
in the City of Washington, District of 
Columbia.” 

POM-541. A concurrent resolution adopted 
by the Legislature of the State of Penn- 
sylvania; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations: 

“RESOLUTION 


“Whereas, The people of Poland, mindful 
of thelr motto, ‘Our freedom is your free- 
dom,’ hav» sought liberty for themselves, 
other people and especially the citizens of 
the United States through persons such as 
Generals Kosciuszko and Pulaski; and 

“Whereas, The people of Poland, united 
with the Solidarity Independent Trade Un- 
ion, are dramatically and peacefully strug- 
gling for the right of collective bargaining; 
and 

“Whereas, The farmers and laborers of Po- 
land are striving for a humanistic and spir- 
itual way of life, which is counter to Soviet 
ideology; and 

“Whereas, the Polanders are suffering 
from food shortages and economic depriva- 
tion; therefore be it 

“Resolved (the House of Representatives 
concurring), That the General Assembly of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania memo- 
rializes the President and the Congress of 
the United States to support the people of 
Poland; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the President of the 
United States give aid to the people of Po- 
land, especially in the United Nations; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President of the Ualited 
States and the presiding officers of the House 
of Representatives and Senate of the Con- 
gress of the United States of America and 
to each member of Congress from the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania.” 

POM-542, A resolution adopted by the 
Macalester College Community Council, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, relative to the South 
African Rugby Team American Tour; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

POM-543. A resolution adopted by the 
State Council of West Virginia Junior Order 
United American Mechanics, relative to re- 
strictive immigration; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

POM-£44. A resolution adopted by the 
State Council of West Virginia Junior Order 
United American Mechanics, relative to il- 
legal aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

POM-545. A petition from a citizen of New 
York, New York, relative to union violence 
in America; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

POM-546. A petition from a citizen of 
Blairsville, Pennsylvania, relative to union 
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violence in America; to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. THURMOND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S.J. Res. 113. Joint resolution to designate 
the week beginning November 8, 1981, as 
"National Home Health Care Week", 

By Mr. HATFIELD, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 4209. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Transportation and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1982, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 97-253) . 

H.R, 4522. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1982, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
97-254). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 

By Mr. THURMOND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Richard J. Cardamone, of New York, to be 
United States Circult Judge for the Second 
Circuit; 

Paul A. Magnuson, of Minnesota, to be 
United States District Judge for the District 
of Minnesota; 

Robert D. Potter, of North Carolina, to be 
United States District Judge for the Western 
District of North Carolina; 

Guy Gordon Hurlbutt, of Idaho, to be 
United. States Attorney for the District of 
Idaho for the term of four years; 

William H. Ewing, Jr., of Tennessee, to be 
United States Attorney for the Western Dis- 
trict of Tennessee; and 

Laurence C. Beard, of Oklahoma, to be 
United States Marshal for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Oklahoma. 

By Mr. PERCY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

John Dimitri Negroponte, of New York, a 
Foreign Service Officer of Class One, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tlary of the United States to Honduras. 

Contributions are to be reported for the 
period beginning on the first day of the 
fourth calendar year preceding the calendar 
year of the nomination and ending on the 
date of the nomination. 

Nominee: John D. Negroponte. 

Post: Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 

Contributions, amount, date, 
not, write none) : 

1. Self, none. 

2. Spouse, none. 

3. Children and spouses names: N/A. 

4. Parents names: Catherine and Dimitri 
Negroponte: None. 

5. Grandparents names: 
taros: None. 

6. Brothers and spouses names: George, 
Michel, Nicholas (and Elaine) Negroponte: 
None. 

7. Sisters and spouses names: N/A. 

Tom C. Korologos, of Virginia, to be a 
Member of the United States Advisory Com- 
mission on Public Diplomacy for a term ex- 
piring July 1, 1984; 

Robert C. McEwen, of New York, to be a 
Commissioner on the part of the United 
States on the International Joint Commis- 
sion, United States and Canada: 


Donald Eugene Santarelli, of Virginia, to 
be a Member of the Board of Directors of the 


donee (if 


Helen Couman- 
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Overseas Private Investment Corporation for 
a term expiring December 17, 1983. 


(The above nominations were reported 
from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions with the recommendation that they 
be confirmed, subject to the nominees 
commitment to respond to requests to 
appear and testify before any duly con- 
stituted committee of the Senate.) 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I also re- 
port favorably, for the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, sundry nominations 
in the Foreign Service which have pre- 
viously appeared in the RECORD and, to 
save the expense of reprinting them on 
the Executive Calendar, I ask unanimous 
consent that they lie on the Secretary's 
desk for the information of Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(The nominations ordered to lie on the 
Secretary's desk were printed in the 
RECORD of September 21 and October 16, 
1981, at the end of the Senate proceed- 
ings.) 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first and 
second time by unanimous consent, and 
referred as indicated: 

By Mr. NUNN: 

S. 1776. A bill to encourage the education 
and other activities of the Richard B. Rus- 
sell Foundation; to the Committee on La- 
bor and Human Resources. 

By Mr. MITCHELL (for himself and 
Mr. COHEN) : 

S. 1777. A bill relating to the establish- 
ment of a permanent boundary for that 
portion of the Acadia National Park as lles 
within the town of Isle au Haut, Maine: to 
the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

By Mr. EAST: 

S. 1778. A bill to repeal the Metric Con- 
version Act of 1975 (89 Stat. 1007; 15 U.S.C. 
205a et seq.); to the Committee on Com- 
merce, Sclence, and Transportation. 

By Mr. SCHMITT: 

S. 1779. A bill to authorize the exchange 
of certain land held in trust by the United 
States for the Navajo Tribe, and for other 
purposes; to the Select Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 

By Mr. ROTH (for himself, Mr. Rup- 
MAN, Mr. CoHEN, and Mr. NUNN): 

S. 1780. A bill to provide civil penalties 
for false claims and statements made to the 
United States, to recipients of property, 
services, or money from the United States, 
or to parties to contracts with the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 

By Mr. HATCH: 

S.J. Res. 116, Joint resolution to desig- 
nate the week beginning November 8, 1981. 
as “National Home Health Care Week"; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


ON INTRODUCED 


By Mr. MITCHELL (for himself 
and Mr. COHEN): 

S. 1777. A bill relating to the estab- 
lishment of a permanent boundary for 
that portion of the Acadia National 
Park as lies within the town of Isle au 
Haut, Maine; to the Committee on En- 
ergy and Natural Resources. 
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BOUNDARY OF ACADIA NATIONAL PARK 
9 Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my distinguished col- 
league from Maine, Senator COHEN, in 
introducing legislation to establish a per- 
manent boundary for Isle au Haut, an 
outer island on the coast of Maine which 
forms part of Acadia National Park. 

This bill is the product of years of 
negotiation among several parties, in- 
cluding representatives of Isle au Haut's 
town government, the National Park 
Serv-ce and Maine's conservation orga- 
nizations. A long list of issues has been 
debated among them and reduced to 
compromises which all parties can sup- 
port. 1t is for this reason that I antici- 
pate prompt consideration of the legis- 
lation and speedy passage into law. 

Acadia National Park is Maine's only 
national park. It encompasses some of 
the most beautiful islands in the north- 
east section of Maine's rocky coastline. 

The legislative history of the park 
dates back to 1929, when Congress au- 
thorized the National Park Service to ac- 
cept donated lands by private donors 
throughout Hancock County and por- 
tions of Knox County. Isle au Haut, lo- 
cated at the eastern extremity of Knox 
County, saw its first donation of land 
to the Federal Government in 1943. For 
the next 30 years, however, the National 
Park Service did little to plan for the 
management of this property. 

In 1972, the Park Service proposed a 
specific master plan to consolidate park 
acreage in the southern part of the is- 
land by exchanging park lands for pri- 
vate lands and to achieve other objec- 
tives. Because the town res:dents and 
elected officials were unhappy with the 
proposal, they began extensive negotia- 
tions to achicve a management package 
that was more acceptable. 

The legislation we are introducing to- 
day is the culmination of a dialoz that 
has only recently been concluded for Isle 
au Haut. Unfortunately, no similar con- 
sensus has been reached with respect to 
the master plan on Mount Desert Island, 
which has the highest level of visitation 
in Acadia National Park. In light of 
this, the Maine congressional delegation 
wishes to proceed with legislation to 
finalize Isle au Haut's boundary, and 
hopes that à management agreement on 
Mount Desert can be reached in the near 
future. 

The first section of the bill emphasizes 
that conservation of the natural, scenic, 
and cultural resources is to be the prime 
goal of this legislation. Those resources 
are fragile in nature and must be con- 
served and protected for future use and 
enjoyment. The island itself is sparsely 
populated and solely accessible by mail- 
boat from the mainland. It has few over- 
night facilities for the public and its visi- 
tation experience has been designated 
remote island camping. 

This legislation is therefore designed 
to recognize and preserve both the fragile 
quality of the resources, which would be 
degraded by high levels of visitation, and 
the camping experience common to re- 
mote areas of the National Park System. 

The second section of the bill estab- 
lishes the permaneni boundary of Acadia 
National Park on Isle au Haut and con- 
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centrates the Government's fee holdings 
in the southwest section of the island. 
The effect of the new boundary is to 
straighten the actual park border with 
that of the town of Isle au Haut. 

Further, it will permit the Federal 
Government to retain the bulk of its cur- 
rent holdings and to acquire six new par- 
cels of exceptional quality which thus far 
have been in private ownership. The 
individual donors of these parcels have 
agreed to either donate or exchange their 
land as part of a final management plan 
thus avoiding the use of eminent domain 
and the need for Federal appropriations 
for their acquisition. Mr. President, these 
individuals deserve special recognition 
for their interest in adding to the Na- 
tional Park System and in contributing 
to the legislative resolution of the over- 
all boundary question. 

The third section would permit the 
conveyance of three major parcels of 
land currently under Federal ownership 
to the town of Isle au Haut. These par- 
cels, located north of the new boundary 
line, form part of the management agree- 
ment. Two of the holdings are not con- 
tiguous to other portions of the park and 
have thus been accessible only through 
trespass on private lands. 

Deletion of the parcels will, therefore, 
enhance relations between the residents 
and park officials. The third parcel ad- 
joins the northwestern tip of the park. 
Its deletion is consistent with the reloca- 
tion of the park entrance already ef- 
fected by the National Park Service at a 
point farther south along the coast, 

It is important to add, Mr. President, 
that the parcels will be deleted with 
covenants running with the land aimed 
at maintaining them forever in their 
natural condition above 300 feet from 
the mean high water level. The only ex- 
ceptions to the preservation of the re- 
sources above this level would be in the 
event of fire requiring the cutting of fire 
trails and the extinguishment of fire. 
Also, the gathering and removal of dead 
and fallen timber would be permitted on 
lands between the 300-foot and 400-foot 
levels. 

The Secretary of the Interior will be 
authorized to acquire lands and interests 
within the new park boundary by dona- 
tion or exchange. This legislation is fur- 
ther intended to prohibit the Secretary 
from accepting any donations of land 
outside the permanent boundary, includ- 
ing any parcels which may be immedi- 
ately adjacent or contiguous to the 
boundary. 

The bill also recognizes that conserva- 
tion easements are frequently used by 
private individuals to preserve scenic 
property in its natural state. While in- 
dividuals can now and will in the future 
be able to donate such easements to or- 
ganizations interested in accepting them 
for preservation, a new entity, the Isle au 
Haut Land Conservation Trust, will soon 
be established under the laws of Maine. 

This private organization is being set 
up to facilitate the donation of conserva- 
tion easements outside the new park 
boundary on Isle au Haut. The superin- 
tendent of Acadia National Park is being 
authorized to serve as an ex officio trust- 
ee of the trust and the Secretary of the 
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Interior will be authorized to accept by 
donation a limited enforcement interest 
in those easements. 

Mr. President, the issue of conserva- 
tion easements outside the boundary has 
been the subject of dispute among en- 
vironmental organizations and town of- 
ficials, all of whom are interested in con- 
serving the national resources of the is- 
land. This provision of the legislation is 
a compromise meant to preserve the 
ability of landowners on the island to 
conserve their property through the 
donation of easements and to permit 
Federal involvement for their proper 
enforcement. 

The final section of the bill reinforces 
the conservation aspect of the manage- 
ment of park lands. The level of visita- 
tion is to be limited to assure that the 
natural resources will not deteriorate 
and that it does not interfere with the 
local economy, based on fishing and 
sheep raising. 

The carrying capacities of the park 
are not to exceed the average annual 
visitation to Isle au Haut during the 
past 3 years. This provision is meant to 
give the National Park Service some 
flexibility in adjusting the varying levels 
of visitation in the future. The method 
should help Federal officials manage the 
resource properly and, at the same time, 
avoid the use of an absolute limit on the 
number of visitors who can tour park 
lands during the summer months. 

Mr. President, I believe this legislation 
represents a reasonable compromise be- 
tween the legitimate interests of the is- 
land residents and those of Federal of- 
ficials charged with managing the unique 
resources on Isle au Haut. The local 
residents and elected officials are to be 
commended for their patient and per- 
severing efforts during the 1970's to 
work with the National Park Service and 
conservation groups to devise a plan 
that preserves park property for future 
generations. 

I urge its prompt enactment into law. 

At this point, 1 esk unanimous consent 
that the text of the legislation be re- 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1777 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Congress finds that— 

(1) there are significant scenic, education- 
al, natural, and cultural resources in the town 
of Isle au Haut, Maine; 

(2) due to the isolated location and tradi- 
tional resource-based economy of the town's 
island community, these resources are fragile 
and deserving of conservation and protection 
through both public and private efforts; and 

(3) both residents of the town and visitors 
to the Acadia National Park will benefit from 
the establishment of a permanent boundary 
for the park and the management of park- 
lands on a limited entry, low intensity basis. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the permanent boundary of Aca- 
dia National Park lying within the town of 
Tsle au Haut, Maine, is hereby established 
to include onlv those lands and interests 
therein comprising approximately 3,782 acres 
as are depicted on the map entitled “Boun- 
dary Map, Acadia Natlonal Park, Town of 
Isle au Haut, Maine", numbered 123-8003 and 
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dated October, 1981, which map is on file and 
available for public inspection in the offices 
of the Department of the interior and at the 
Registry of Deeds for Hancock and Knox 
Counties, Maine. 

Sec. 3. (a) Within the boundary estab- 
lished by section 2, and as indicated on the 
map referenced therein the Secretary of the 
Interior (hereinafter referred to as “the Sec- 
retary”) is authorized to acquire lands and 
interests therein by donation or exchange. 
No later than 90 days from enactment hereof, 
the Secretary shall convey to the town of 
Isle au Haut all right, title and interest of 
the United States in and to those lands un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Secretary which 
lie outside the boundary established by sec- 
tion 2 and within the town of Isle au Haut, 
subject only to such covenants running with 
the land as the Secretary and the town agree 
&re necessary to preserve the general charac- 
ter of such lands, which shall include cove- 
nants to maintain forever in their natural 
condition (excepting the cutting of fire- 
trails and the extinguishment of fires) lands 
&bove 300 feet above the mean high water 
level; provided, however, that such covenants 
with respect to lands above 300 feet and be- 
low 400 feet shall permit the gathering and 
removal of dead and fallen timber. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of this Act, the Secretary is also authorized 
to accept by donation, as a coholder for en- 
forcement purposes only, a limited enforce- 
ment interest in conservation easements on 
lands outside the boundary established by 
section 2 hereof and within the town of Isle 
au Haut which may from time-to-time be 
donated to the Isle au Haut Land Conserva- 
tion Trust, a trust established under the laws 
of the State of Maine. The Superintendent 
of Acadia National Park is hereby authorized 
to serve as an ex-officio trustee of such trust. 

Sec, 4. The management and use of park- 
lands on Isle au Haut shall not interfere with 
the maintenance of a viable local community 
with a traditional resource-based economy 
outside the boundary of the park. To the 
maximum extent practicable, no development 
or plan for the convenience of park visitors 
shall be undertaken which would be incom- 
patible with the preservation of the flora 
and fauna or the physiographic conditions 
now prevailing, and every effort shall be ex- 
erted to maintain and preserve this portion 
of the park in as nearly its present state and 
condition as possible. In recognition of the 
special fragility and sensitivity of the park’s 
resources, visitation shall be strictly limited 
to assure negligible adverse impact on such 
resources, to conserve the character of the 
town and to protect the quality of the visi- 
tor experience. In furtherance thereof, the 
Secretary shall establish carrying capacities 
not in excess of annual average visitation 
during the period 1979 through 1981.6 

ACADIA NATIONAL PARK 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased today to introduce with Senator 
MITCHELL legislation establishing a4 
permanent boundary for that portion of 
Acadia National Park on the island of 
Isle au Haut. Our bill represents the 
culmination of many long hours of study 
and discussion between all parties with 
an interest in this important matter. 


Over a hundred years ago, Maine’s 
most famous poet, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. was inspired by the natural 
beauty of the Acadia area when he wrote 
the poem “Evangeline.” Longfellow 
wrote of “the forest primeval * * * the 
murmuring pines and the hemlocks, 
bearded with moss, and in garments 
green, indistinct in the twilight.” Just as 
Longfellow was inspired by the unspoiled 
region before him, so have hundreds of 
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visitors every year sought the unique and 
remote beauty of Isle au Haut. 

Isle au Haut, “the high island,” is 
aptly named for the 543-foot Isle au 
Haut Mountain, which distinguishes it 
from most other islands in the Gulf of 
Maine. A perimeter road bisects a por- 
tion of the park lands, and a spur ex- 
tends to the area known as Western 
Head. Rugged cliffs, hidden caves, and 
forest-covered hills dot the area. 

Today, a large portion of Isle au Haut 
remains in the domain of Acadia Na- 
tional Park. Nearly 55 percent of the 
island is now protected and preserved 
for the enjoyment of future generations 
as park holdings and private easements. 

Isle au Haut serves as far more than 
simply an inspiration and source of 
beauty for poets and preservationists. A 
small community of 70 permanent resi- 
dents has inhabited the island for gen- 
erations, coexisting with the national 
park. The residents of the town depend 
on lobstering, commercial fishing, live- 
stock production, and subsistence farm- 
ing for their livelihood. In the summer, 
the population swells to 200 residents, 
who join the natives to partake of the 
quiet and remote beauty of the island. 

Unique conditions surrounded the 
creation of Acadia National Park in 1929. 
At that time, Congress authorized the 
National Park Service to accept. donated 
land and easements anywhere within the 
town of Isle au Haut, producing, over 
the years, a pattern of both contiguous 
and noncontiguous parcels. Easements 
have been increasingly utilized to fur- 
ther the preservation of prime areas on 
the Maine coast. However, if allowed to 


increase at an uncontrolled pace, further 


easements could ultimately wreak 
havoc upon the municipality’s tax base, 
and its ability to use land and water re- 
sources for the benefit of permanent 
residents. 

The legislation Senator MITCHELL and 
I are introducing today seeks to solve 
this problem by establishing a permanent 
boundary. The boundary, which appears 
on map 123/80003, represents a rational, 
manageable, and most importantly of all, 
permanent boundary for the fee holdings 
of the park within the town of Isle au 
Haut. Under the provisions of this bill, 
the park not only retains the bulk of its 
current holdings, including the most 
scenic parts of the island, but also ac- 
quires several other parcels of land con- 
tiguous to its present boundary. 

This expansion of the park, as provided 
for in section 2 of the bill, is predicated 
on the exchange of three parce!s of land 
in the northern section of the island 
which are currently held by the Park 
Service. Under the provisions of this bill, 
these holdings would be transferred to 
municipal ownership and preserved by 
covenants that the Park Service and the 
town agree are necessary to preserve the 
island's general character. 


The conservation restrictions which 
have been agreed upon would designate 
lands above 400 feet as forever wild. and 
those between 300 and 400 feet as forever 
wild except for dead and fallen timber. 
Lands below 300 feet wou!d remain sub- 
ject to current town zoning ordinances. 
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In my view, this represents a reasonable 
compromise. 

In addition to establishing a perma- 
nent boundary this bill would create the 
Isle au Haut Land Conservation Trust. 
This new trust is a fair solution to a con- 
troversial and difficult problem—the con- 
tinued protection of lands donated for 
conservation easements in the future by 
current landowners. The new five mem- 
ber trust, which will consist of private 
individuals, municipal officials, and the 
superintendent of Acadia National Park, 
will be created under Maine State law to 
accept lands by donation or easement for 
current holders. 

The Park Service will, for enforcement 
purposes only, be authorized to accept 
by donation a limited enforcement inter- 
est in conservation easements on lands 
outside the permanent boundary. This 
represents the maximum degree of Fed- 
eral involvement in the trust, and should 
in no way subvert the decisions made in- 
dependently by the trust itself. With the 
exception of the limited enforcement role 
in easements outside the new boundary, 
the National Park Service will have no 
further legal authority to own property 
outside the boundary. 

Mr. President, for years. the residents 
of Isle au Haut have searched for a solu- 
tion to the permanent boundary problem 
which this legislation addresses. I be- 
lieve this bill represents a good faith 
effort on the part of the town and the 
Federal Government to reach a respon- 
sible solution to this problem. 

I appreciate the help the Senate 
Energy Committee has provided in draft- 
ing this legislation, and I hope hearings 
can be scheduled in the near future to 
resolve this matter as quickly as possible. 


Bv Mr. EAST: 

S. 1778. A bill to repeal the Metric 
Conversion Act of 1975 (89 Stat. 1007; 
15 U.S.C. 205a et seq.) ; to the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transporta- 
tion. 

REPEAL OF METRIC CONVERSION ACT 
€ Mr. EAST. Mr. President, I am today 
introducing a bill to repeal the Metric 
Conversion Act of 1975. This bill is iden- 
tical to one introduced in the House by 
Congressman ELDON Rupp. Mr. Rupp. to 
his credit, has been leading the fight 
against forced metrification since 1978. 

The metric system has been a legal 
system of weights and measures in this 
country since it was so designated by act 
of Congress in 1866. For 115 years. the 
American people have had the option of 
converting to metric units. Few, how- 
ever. have chosen to exercise that ovtion. 

This longstanding onrosition is not 
difficult to understand. Aside from the 
fact that most peonle prefer customary 
weiehts and measures. the costs of con- 
version are staggering. From shirt sizes 
to land surveys. from gas pumps to high- 
way signs. from bathroom scales to the 
most complex electronic equipment, all 
measurements and measuring devices 
must be switched to metric units. A 5- 
year study by the General Accounting 
Office has estimated that conversion 
could cost many billions of dollars. 

Furthermore, these costs will not be 
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equally borne by all Americans. They will 
bear hardest on small business owners, 
who are least able to absorb them. 

For these reasons, I urge the prompt 
repeal of the Metric Conversion Act. We 
do not need to spend $2.7 million of the 
taxpayers’ money on a Metric Conver- 
sion Board, nor do we need to give other 
Federal agencies an excuse to push 
metrics on a reluctant populace. The 
Metric Conversion Act is another un- 
warranted governmental intrusion into 
om daily lives; we would be well rid 
of it.e 


By Mr. ROTH (for himself, Mr. 
RupMan, Mr. CoHEN, and Mr. 
NUNN): 

S. 1780. A bill to provide civil penal- 
ties for false claims and statements made 
to the United States, to recipients of 
property, services, or money from the 
United States, or to parties to contracts 
with the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

PROGRAM #RAUD CIVIL PENALTIES ACT OF 1981 


@ Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I am intro- 
ducing today, on behalf of myself and 
Senators RUJMAN, COHEN, and Nunn, a 
bill to create a mechanism whereby the 
Federal Government can more aggres- 
Sively and effectively pursue fraud in 
Government programs. 

On May 7, 1981, the General Account- 
ing Office [GAO] released a report en- 
titied "Fraud in Government Programs— 
How Extensive Is It—How Can It Be 
Controlled." The report observed that 
during the period October 1976 to Sep- 
tember 1979 the Government lost between 
$150 to $200 million as a result of fraud 
directly related to Government programs. 
Among its conclusions, the report rec- 
ommended the enactment of an admin- 
istrative and penalty statute which 
would allow Federal agencies to impose 
appropriate monetary sanctions against 
persons, corporations, and other entities 
who engage in fraud upon the Govern- 
ment. 

GAO observed that current efforts to 
control fraud were primarily directed to- 
ward the filing of criminal and civil ac- 
tions by the Department of Justice or by 
the imposition of administrative sanc- 
tions by the affected agencies. GAO 
concluded that for the reasons set forth 
below, these efforts were insufficient to 
address the magnitude of the problem 
and that a new statutory penalty must 
be enacted which would allow affected 
agencies to directly impose monetary 
penalties for fraud. 


GAO estimated that during the report- 
ing period, approximately 77,000 cases of 
fraud were detected. Of this number, 
only 12.909 cases were referred to the 
Department of Justice for criminal pros- 
ecution. The Derartment of Justice sub- 
sequently declined to prosecute 61 ner- 
cent of these cases. Furthermore. GAO 
estimates that under new Department 
of Justice guidelines for white-collar- 
crime prosecutions, ən even greater per- 
centace of such cases will be declined. 

GAO further noted that the Denrart- 
ment of Justice in pursuing criminal 
fraud remedies did not adequately con- 
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sider appropriate remedies which would 
make the Government whole for the loss 
suffered from an incident of fraud. A 
previous GAO report noted that the De- 
partment of Justice did not coordinate 
criminal and civil remedies in most 
fraud cases. Even when a civil remedy 
was proposed by an agency to the De- 
partment of Justice declinations are 
rarely ever filed. Of the 393 cases re- 
ferred to the Department of Justice dur- 
ing the reporting period for the com- 
mencement of a civil fraud unit, only 28 
cases were filed. 

Furthermore, even if criminal, civil, 
or administrative action is taken, the 
Government rarely recovers an amount 
equal to the loss sustained. The GAO 
estimates that in approximately 1,500 
criminal and civil cases, defendants were 
ordered to reimburse $14 million to the 
Federal Government. Administrative ac- 
tions resulted in the proposed recovery 
of an additional $29 million. However, 
in many instances the Government 
achieved only a judgment against the 
individual and was not able to recover 
the full amount due. 

Administrative civil penalties would 
give the Government an additional tool 
to serve as a deterrent against fraud and 
to recover Federal funds lost due to 
fraud. Ideally, this administrative mech- 
anism would be used in appropriate 
circumstances when the Department of 
Justice declines to prosecute. According 
to GAO estimates, 62 percent of all De- 
partment of Justice declinations are 
based upon the following factors: 

First. Lack of prosecutive merit/jury 
appeal, 16 percent; 

Second. Small monetary loss to the 
Government, 14 percent; 

Third. Administrative action Is more 
appropriate, 8 percent; and 

Fourth. Insufficient evidence for crim- 
inal prosecution, 24 percent. 

It may be argued that the cases which 
comprise the majority of these declina- 
tions are clearly within the scope of a 
civil administrative proceeding. 

Currently, administrative proceedings 
are primarily designed to deny an entity 
the right to continue to participate in a 
Federal program. As such, their effects 
are primarily prospective in nature, and 
are not designed to restore to the Gov- 
ernment the funds lost as a result of the 
fraud. 

Furthermore, GAO concluded that 
even if the criminal. civil, or administra- 
tive penalty resulted in a monetary 
judgment for the Government, neither 
the Department of Justice nor the af- 
fected agencies have aggressively sought 
to enforce these judgments and to make 
the Government whole. 

The Program Fraud and Civil Penal- 
ties Act which I am introducing today is 
designed to create an administrative 
mechanism that will allow the affected 
agency to impose a monetary penalty for 
fraud. This penalty is cumulative with 
existing criminal, civil, and administra- 
tive penalties and 1s ideally suited to 
situations where the Department of 
Justice has declined to seek criminal ac- 
tion against a person who has committed 
fraud against a Federal program. The 
bill will also assist agencies in the collec- 
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tion of such penalties by allowing an off- 
set of such penalties against any other 
outstanding Federal obligation owed to 
the liable party, including Federal tax 
refunds. 

Recent hearings by the Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations detailed 
fraudulent activity in federally funded 
home health care and in Federal work- 
ers compensation claims. This bill is de- 
signed to provide a much needed mech- 
anism to assist in the swift punish- 
ment of those persons who prey upon 
Federal programs. 

Last Friday, in a statement before the 
Subcommittee on Criminal Law. of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, Attorney 
General William French Smith cited the 
need for an administrative fraud mech- 
anism to combat fraud in Federal 
programs. This bill will meet that need. 

The bill contains eight sections which 
would amend title 5 of the United States 
Code by adding a new chapter 8 to create 
new administrative remedies for false 
claims and statements submitted to Fed- 
eral agencies by persons seeking money, 
services, or property from the Federal 
Government. While current Federal law 
provides criminal penalties for false 
statements (for example, 18 U.S.C. 1001, 
18 U.S.C. 494, 15 U.S.C. 645) and criminal 
and civil penalties for false claims (for 
example, 18 U.S.C. 287, 31 U.S.C. 321) the 
imposition of these sanctions requires the 
Department of Justice to initiate and 
conclude a criminal or civil suit in Fed- 
eral court. Because the Department of 
Justice guidelines regarding the prose- 
cution of Government fraud usually 
limit prosecution to instances where the 
Government has suffered a substantial 
and identifiable monetary loss, the Gov- 
ernment is left without an adequate rem- 
edy for many false claims and state- 
ments, which do not result in a signifi- 
cant monetary loss to the Government, 
but which may have a detrimental im- 
pact upon the Federal program which 
received the claim or statement. 

This impact is best demonstrated by 
the following examples: 

First. A large business falsely certifies 
its identity as being a small business for 
the receipt of a Federal small business 
set aside contract. The large business 
successfully underbids several bona fide 
small businesses and is awarded the con- 
tract. Later after an administrative pro- 
cedure relating to a challenge of the 
small business size status of the com- 
pany, the large business is disqualified 
from the future receipt of such contracts. 
However, by such time the large business 
has fully and adequately performed the 
awarded contract. Under Federal law, 
the large business has filed false state- 
ments and false claims relating to the 
award and performance of the contract 
in question. However, the Government 
has received full value for the contract 
price. The primary loss to the Govern- 
ment is, therefore, in the undermining 
of the integrity of the small business set 
aside program, not in a monetary loss. 
The likelihood of prosecution in such 
instances is small. 


Second. A contractor submits a falsely 
inflated claim to the Federal Govern- 
ment. In the course of an audit of the 
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claim, the falsity of the majority of the 
claim is discovered and disallowed. The 
contractor is never paid for the false por- 
tion of the claim. In such a case, the con- 
tractor has submitted a false statement 
and a false claim to the Government. 
However, because the Government dis- 
covered the falsity of the claim prior to 
payment, the contractor’s civil liability 
is limited to $2,000 under 31 U.S.C. 231, 
even if the false claim was for hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. 

Third. An individual applies for Fed- 
eral home mortgage assistance, falsely 
states that the home will be occupied by 
the purchaser. This false statement en- 
titles the purchaser to provide a smaller 
down payment because the Federal mort- 
gage assistance program provides greater 
assistance to occupier purchasers rather 
than to investment purchasers. Without 
monetary loss to the Government, pros- 
ecution of the false statement is unlike- 
ly. The practical result is that the limited 
amount of Federal mortgage insurance 
which is available to the qualified public 
is misdirected toward insuring the pur- 
chases of real estate speculators. 

Fourth. An individual applies for a 
Federal insured home improvement loan, 
falsely stating that the money will be 
used for home improvements. The money 
is spent in an unauthorized manner and 
not on home improvements, These false 
statements are rarely prosecuted, even 
when the individual fails to repay the 
loan, because the amount of the loan is 
usually under $25,000. 

This bill will allow the agencies who 
are the recipients of such false claims 
and statements to administratively ad- 
judicate a civil penalty for such false 
claims and statements. 

Such a penalty will give agencies a 
significant tool in policing the integrity 
of their programs. Furthermore, the 
deterent effect of enhanced enforcement 
of civil penalties against fraudulent par- 
ticipants in Federal programs will assist 
the good faith participants in such 
programs. 

I would emphasize that this bill is not 
aimed at these good faith program par- 
ticipants. It is not designed to stifle busi- 
ness nor provide agency administrators 
with a means of camouflaging their own 
errors. I emphasize that the authority 
vested in the executive branch by this 
bill must be wielded carefully, and I in- 
tend to do everything I can during the 
hearing process to make sure that this 
principle is developed and emphasized. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a section by section analysis of 
the Program Fraud Civil Penalties Act 
of 1981 be printed at the end of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SECTION BY SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE PRO- 
GRAM FRAUD CIVIL PENALTIES AcT OF 1981 
SECTION 801. DEFINITIONS 
Section 801 sets out definitions of key 
terms used in the bill. The term “authority” 
is defined to encompass those agencies with 
substantial audit and investigative capabil- 
ity, specifically the 16 agencies and depart- 
ments with statutory Inspectors General, to- 
gether with the Department of Defense, the 


Department of Treasury, the Department of 
Justice and the Postal Service. 
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The term “claim” is defined to include re- 
quests or demands for money, property or 
services, whether made directly to the gov- 
ernment authority or a fiscal intermediary, 
including a state, political subdivision or 
other entity. Each individual voucher, claim 
form or other separate request or demand 
constitutes a separate claim for which a 
penalty could be imposed. 

The term “statement” 1s defined to include 
all written representations and certifications 
of fact, whether made directly to the gov- 
ernment authority or through a fiscal inter- 
mediary, including a state, political sub- 
division or other entity. Furthermore, no 
monetary loss need be sustained by the fed- 
eral government as a result of the statement. 

The bill creates the position of “investi- 
gating official” in order to enable those de- 
partments without a statutory Inspector 
General to conduct investigations of false 
claims and statements in a manner similar 
to an Inspector General investigation. 


SECTION 802. LIABILITY FOR FALSE CLAIMS AND 
STATEMENTS 


This section identifies false claims as those 
claims supported by false statements, or 
claims which seek payment for services not 
provided, or which were provided in viola- 
tion of law or regulation. False statements 
are those which falsely misrepresent material 
facts or contain omissions which make a 
statement materially false. 

This section establishes liability for claims 
and statements that are known by the pre- 
senter to be false or which are submitted 
with reckless disregard for the truth or falsi- 
ty thereof. It provides for damages consist- 
ing of a civil penalty of not more than 
$10,000 for each false claim, plus an assess- 
ment of not more than double the amount 
of money or value of property or services 
provided or double the amount of damages, 
including consequential damages, sustained 
by the United States as a result of such false 
claims and statements. Such damages also 
include the costs associated with the inves- 
tigation. Such a penalty would be in addi- 
tion to any criminal, civil or administrative 
penalty. 

SECTION 803. DETERMINATION BY AUTHORITY 

HEAD AND SUBPOENA AUTHORITY 


This section sets out the procedures to be 
followed by the government authority in im- 
posing administrative sanctions and in issu- 
ing subpoenas in order to investigate false 
claims and statements. 


An appropriate investigation is conducted 
by the investigating official. The results of 
the investigation are presented to a senior 
department or agency reviewing official. If 
this official determines that there is probable 
cause to conclude that a fraudulent claim or 
statement has been committed, the matter 
is referred to the authority head for an ap- 
propriate proceeding. 


The respondent must be notified in writing 
of the anticipated administrative action and 
afforded an opportunity for a hearing on the 
record, at which time the person is entitled 
to be represented. The hearing would be gov- 
erned by the Administrative Procedures Act. 
It 1s contemplated that, while cases will be 
developed by the Inspectors General and the 
investigating officials, the required hearing 
will be conducted and determinations 
reached by the principal officer of the agency 
or by an administrative law judge. Upon 
completion of the administrative determina- 
tion imposing sanctions, which except in ex- 
ceptional circumstances must not be less 
than the amount of damages sustained by 
the United States, the person must be noti- 
fled in writing of the findings and determina- 


tion and of his/her right to judicial review 
under Section 904. 


This section also expands the authority of 
the 16 Inspectors General to allow for the 
Administration of oaths or affirmations and 
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for the issuance of testimonial subpoenas in 
the investigation of such false claims and 
statements. This expansion of the subpoena 
authority is essential in order to enable the 
Inspectors General to develop adequate evi- 
dence of fraud for the administrative deter- 
minations which are authorized by the bill. 

Similarly, the section empowers the in- 
vestigating official of the Department of De- 
fense, the Department of Treasury, the De- 
partment of Justice, and the Postal Service 
with the oath/affirmation administration 
and subpoena powers of the statutory In- 
spectors General. 

This section also authorizes the Inspector 
General or the investigating official to seek 
the enforcement of any such subpoena in 
the United States district court. 


SECTION 804. JUDICIAL REVIEW 


This section provides that judicial review 
by a United States court of appeals may be 
obtained by filing, within 60 days of notiiica- 
tion of the administrative determination, a 
written petition urging that the administra- 
tive determination be modified or set aside. 
In reviewing the administrative determina- 
tion, the findings of the government author- 
ity on questions of fact, if supported by sub- 
stantial evidence on the record considered as 
a whole, are conclusive. Similarly the 
amount of penalties or assessments imposed 
is conclusive if within the statutory limits 
set out in section 802. No new objection or 
evidence may be used before the appellate 
court that was not presented in the ad- 
ministrative proceeding, except in unusual 
circumstances, in which event the court may 
reprimand the case to the government au- 
thority for further proceedings. Further 
judicial review by the Supreme Court may be 
sought pursuant to 28 USC 1254. 


SECTION 805. COLLECTION OF CIVIL PENALTIES 
AND ASSESSMENTS 


This section states that unless judicial re- 
view is sought, the administrative sanctions 
become final and may be enforced by a civil 
action in a United States district court or as- 
serted as a counterclaim or setoff in any 
other civil action to which the United States 
and the person are parties. Penalties and as- 
sessments may be compromised or settled by 
the government authority except during the 
pendency of any appeal of an enforcement 
action, during which such authority vests in 
the Attorney General. 

Whero losses involve joint federal-state 
programs, funds recovered may be used to 
reimburse the state in the same ratio as the 
amount pald out by the state bears to the 
total payment on such claim, up to the 
amount actually paid by the state. Except for 
this reimbursement to the states, funds re- 
covered through administrative proceedings 
are to be deposited as miscellaneous receipts 
in the United States Treasury. 

SECTION 806. LIMITATIONS 

This section limits actions to those author- 
ized by the Attorney General. If within 120 
days of receipt of a request to initiate an 
administrative action, the Attorney General 
takes no action to restrict the initiation of 
administrative proceedings, the authority 
may initiate the action as if the Attorney 
General has authorized it. This 120-day pe- 
riod is consistent with the existing time 
frame of Department of Justice review of 
such matters. 

Any administrative action must be com- 
menced within 6 years of the presentation 
of the false claim or statement and any civil 
enforcement action must be commenced 
within 3 years from the date of the sanction 
becomes final. If at any time during the ad- 
ministrative proceedings it appears, based 
on specific information, that bribery, con- 
flicts of interest, or other corruption involv- 
ing any officer or employee of the government 
in connection with the claim or statement 
has occurred, such information must be re- 
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ported to the Attorney General who, by writ- 
ten finding that continuation of the admin- 
Istrative proceeding may adversely affect any 
civil or criminal action related thereto, may 
Stop the administrative proceeding. 
SECTION 807. RIGHT TO SETOFF 

This section authorlzes setoff of civil pen- 
alties and assessments against any sum 
owing by the United States or a state to the 
person against whom sanctions are imposed. 
Setoff authority may also be exercised with 
respect to any tax refunds due the person. 

SECTION 808. REGULATIONS 

This section requires the promulgation of 
regulations to implement the provisions of 
the bill including regulations which must 
ensure that the role of the Inspectors General 
or investigating officials is limited to an in- 
vestigative role. 

Furthermore, the section also authorizes 
the Attorney General and the heads of the 
government authorities to enter into memo- 
randa of understanding to provide for expe- 
ditious approval by the Attorney General of 
administrative proceedings. 

The new remedy provided by this bill 
would apply to any claim or statement sub- 
mitted after December 31, 1981.0 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
8. 1407 

At the request of Mr. Pryor, the Sen- 
ator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON) , and 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. COHEN) 
were added as cosponsors of S. 1407, a 
bill to amend title 39, United States 
Code, by strengthening the investigatory 
and enforcement powers of the Postal 
Service by authorizing inspection au- 
thority and by providing for civil penal- 
ties for violations of orders under sec- 
tion 3005 of such title—pertaining to 
schemes for obtaining money by false 
representations or lotteries—and for 
other purposes. 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 33 

At the request of Mr. Presser, the 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. Harry F. 
Byrp. JR), the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER), the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. COCHRAN), the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. S1MPSON), the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas (Mr. BUMPERS), the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower), the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. Cannon), the 
Senator from 'Tennessee (Mr. SASSER), 
the Senator from Alabama (Mr. HEFLIN), 
the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. MATSU- 
NAGA), the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
GRASSLEY), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. BoscHWITZ), and the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. WALLOP) were added as 
cosponsors of Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 33, a concurrent resolution disap- 
proving the Federal Trade Commission 
trade regulation rule relating to the sale 
of used motor vehicles. 

AMENDMENT NO. 591 

At the request of Mr. D'AMaro, the 
Senator from New York (Mr. MOYNI- 
HAN), and the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. DENTON) were added as cosponsors 
of amendment No. 591 intended to be 
proposed to H.R. 4121, a bill making ap- 
propriations for the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the U.S. Postal Service, the Execu- 
tive Office of the President, and certain 
inCependent agencies. for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1982, and for other 
purposes. 
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SENATE RESOLUTION 232—RESOLU- 
TION WITH RESPECT TO TAX IN- 
CENTIVES FOR ENERGY CON- 
SERVATION AND RENEWABLE EN- 
ERGY SOURCES 


Mr. CHAFEE (for himself, and Mr. 
MATSUNAGA, Mr. PELL, Mr. RUDMAN, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Dopp, Mr. 
DURENBERGER, Mr. Baucus, Mr. LEAHY, 
Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. Tsoncas, Mr. PACK- 
woop, Mr. Cranston, Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. 
Burpick, Mr. Levin, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. 
KENNEDY, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. Exon, Mr. 
Couen, Mr. ZoRINSKY, Mr. D'AMATO, Mr. 
Hart, Mr. HUDDLESTON, Mr. QUAYLE, Mr. 
ANDREWS, Mr. Percy, Mr. SPECTER, Mr. 
BRADLEY, Mr. HEZ, Mr. HAYAKAWA, Mr. 
ARMSTRONG, Mr. BoscHwiTz, Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH, Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. 
Bumpers, Mr. Pryor, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. 
Ford, Mr. Gorton, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. 
CHILES, Mr. MELCHER, Mr. JACKSON, Mr. 
Cannon, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. METZENBAUM, 
Mr. HoLLINGS, Mr. SCHMITT, Mr. SASSER, 
Mr. Wattop, Mr. Drxon, Mr. STEVENS, 
and Mrs. Hawkins) submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution; which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance: 

8. Res. 232 

Whereas American dependence upon im- 
ported petroleum constitutes a serious threat 
to our economic stability and national se- 
curity and results in balance of payments 
deficits; 

Whereas we must reduce our use of im- 
ported oll; 

Whereas increased utilization of energy 
conservation and renewable energy sources 
can continue to make significant contribu- 
tions to this effort; 

Whereas the residential and business tax 
incentives for conservation, cogeneration, 
solar, wind, hydropower, geothermal, alcohol 
fuels, and biomass have proven to be effec- 
tive means of encouraging the Increased use 
of energy conservation and renewable en- 
ergy sources; 

Whereas the funding for Federal programs 
to encourage energy conservation and the 
use of renewable energy resources has been 
greatly reduced; and 

Whereas uncertainty concerning the cot- 
tinuation of the tax incentives for energy 
conservation and renewable energy sources 
will discourage such investments: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that the provisions of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 which provide incentives 
for energy conservation and development of 
renewable energy sources should not be re- 
pealed or amended to reduce such incentives. 


Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, today I 
am submitting with Senator MATSUNAGA, 
and a strong bipartisan group of 55 
other Senators, a resolution putting this 
body on record in support of the existing 
tax incentives for investment in con- 
servation and in the development of 
alternative energy sources. The resolu- 
tion concludes with the following 
statement: 

That it is the sense of the Senate that 
the provisions of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 which provide incentives for energy 
conservation and development of renewable 
energy sources should not be repealed or 
amended to reduce such incentives. 


One theme which marks the past 
decade is the recognition of growing 
American interdependence in the global 
economy. The steady increases in the 
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price of oil since 1973 best attest to this 
trend. At no time since the early years 
of our Republic has the United States 
been so vulnerable to economic pressures 
from abroad. Can any of us in this body 
forget the lengthy gas lines, the odd- 
even system of rationing, or the natural 
gas shortage of 1977 and say that the 
occasional shortage and spiraling price 
of energy have not caused massive dis- 
location in our economy? 

In 1978 and 1980, Congress took spe- 
cific actions to reduce our national de- 
pendence on foreign oil and gas supplies 
by enacting a series of renewable energy 
and conservation tax credits. Now, in the 
budget crunch of 1981, the administra- 
tion has suggested eliminating the en- 
ergy tax credits as part of its revenue 
enhancement program to narrow the 
deficit. Although I have supported the 
administration in achieving its economic 
goals, I have advised Treasury officials 
that I cannot support changes in these 
tax provisions. The fact that a bipar- 
tisan majority of Senators has agreed 
to cosponsor my resolution will show 
the administration the broad base of op- 
position to any reduction or early ter- 
mination of the energy tax credits. 

In contemplating repeal of these tax 
credits, the administration should con- 
sider the possibility that doing so will 
significantly undermine our national ef- 
fort to reduce dependence on foreign en- 
ergy supplies. I believe it will. 


Residential and business energy con- 
servation is one of the major untapped 
sources of domestic energy supply in the 
United States. Development of fledgling 
alternative energy technologies, likewise, 
is one of our best hopes that we can be 
energy independent in the future. The 
energy tax credits, most of which expire 
by 1985, are the cornerstone of a na- 
tional energy policy designed by Con- 
gress to take advantage of these sources 
and achieve this independence. 


Many homeowners and businesses 
would not be able to make expensive en- 
ergy-saving investments without the 
current tax credits which offset between 
15 and 40 percent of cost. Businesses in 
particular, both the manufacturers and 
the purchasers of energy equipment, 
have made long-range decisions based on 
the expectation that the credits would 
continue to be in place until their sched- 
uled termination. Since they were put in 
place 3 years ago, 15 million Americans 
have used the various tax credits to help 
finance insulation, weatherization, the 
purchase of more efficient furnaces, the 
installation of solar hot water systems, 
wind energy equipment, small-scale hy- 
droelectric facilities, and so on. The po- 
tential for these tax incentives to move 
us further down the road toward energy 
independence in the next few years 
should not be deterred. 


In its budget proposals presented in 
March, the administration justified re- 
ducing the conservation and alternative 
energy budgets sharply on the premise 
that “* * * total Federal support for 
solar energy will remain extremely high 
under the President's proposal due to 
continuation of the tax credits." Con- 
sider how sharply we have cut many 
Federal energy programs already. For 
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instance, funding for the solar and en- 
ergy conservation bank has declined 
from $121 million in fiscal 1981 to $50 
million this year, a 59-percent decrease, 
and the total Department of Energy en- 
ergy conservation budget has fallen 23 
percent. 

In the second round of budget cuts just 
announced in September, the adminis- 
tration has proposed further cuts in 
these energy programs. Tying these deep 
cuts with the repeal of the energy cred- 
its in the Tax Code is unacceptable. Such 
action would gut the commitment made 
by our Federal Government in the past 
decade to cushion the effects of higher 
energy prices on vulnerable customers 
and to stimulate the development of re- 
newable energy sources, and to diversify 
our energy base and thereby protect our 
Nation's economic security. 

Let me make one final point. Already 
there is evidence of hesitation by in- 
vestors to finance alternative energy 
projects unless these energy tax credits 
are in place. Several major propects are 
reportedly on hold until this situation 
can be cleared up. The likelihood that 
such projects would be canceled without 
the assistance of the tax credits is per- 
haps the best evidence that the credits 
are needed, that they are effective and 
that they should be preserved. 

The fact that more than half the Sen- 
ate and half the House of Representa- 
tives have cosponsored this resolution is 
& clear message to the administration 
that any proposal to repeal or reduce the 
energy tax credits will not pass this Con- 
gress. We urge the administration to 
avoid further confusion in the important 
areas of energy conservation and renew- 
able energy supply by not sending Con- 
gress such a proposal. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a list of some of the major 
energy tax credits, and a letter from the 
"Energy Conservation Coalition" endors- 
ing our efforts be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Residential Renewable Energy Credit: 40 
percent on the first $10,000 invested by 8 
homeowner in active solar, certain passive 
solar components, wind, photovoltaics and 
geothermal equipment used for residential 
space heating, electrical or mechanical ap- 
plications (maximum credit of $4,000); 
Scheduled termination under current law: 
December 31, 1985. 

Residential Energy Conservation Credit: 
Provides a 15 percent credit for specified en- 
ergy—conserving home improvements, such 
as insulation, weather-stripping, energy-ef- 
ficient furnace replacement burners, etc.. up 
to $2,000 invested (for a maximum credit of 
$300); scheduled termination under current 
law: December 31, 1985. 

Business/Industrial Renewable Energy In- 
vestment Tax Credit: Provides a 15 percent 
Investment Tax Credit (ITC) on top of the 
existing 10 percent ITC (for a composite 
credit of 25 percent) for solar, wind or geo- 
thermal equipment which contributes to an 
industrial process; scheduled termination 
under current law: December 31, 1985. 

Business/Industrial Hydroelectric Invest- 
men‘ Tax Credit: Provides an 11 percent ITC 
(on top of the exietine 10 nerrent ITC. fora 
composite credit of 21 vercent) for small- 
scale hydroelectric facilities retrofitted to 
existing dams: scheduled termination under 
current law: December 31, 1985. 
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Business/Industrial Biomass Property 
Credit: Provides a 10 percent ITC (on top of 
the current 10 percent ITC, for a composite 
credit of 20 percent) for biomass adaptions 
which contribute to an industrial process: 
scheduled termination under existing law: 
December 31, 1985. 

Business/Industrial Alcohol Fuels Produc- 
tion Credit: A producer/blender may choose 
to take a tax credit of 40 cents a gallon for 
alcohol which is 190 proof or greater or 30 
cents per gallon for alcohol which 1s 190-150 
proof; scheduled termination under current 
law: December 31, 1992. 


ENERGY CONSERVATION COALITION, 
October 27, 1981. 

Hon. JOHN H. CHAFEE, 

Dirksen Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CHAFEE: On behalf of the 
Energy Conservation Coalition, I wish to ex- 
press our support for your efforts to place 
the Senate on record in favor of the existing 
tax credits for energy conservation and re- 
newable resources. 

In particular, the residential energy conser- 
vation credit serves as an important incen- 
tive to homeowners to make new invest- 
ments to save energy. In 1980 alone, this 
credit helped stimulate almost 4.5 million 
Americans to invest nearly $4 billion in en- 
ergy conservation. This credit has helped to 
alleviate the crushing burden of rising energy 
prices since 1977, especially in states which 
heat with oll. It will be needed more than 
ever as natural gas prices begin to outstrip 
oll price increases between now and 1985. 
Eliminating the credit now would unfairly 
discriminate against homeowners who heat 
with natural gas—a majority of the Ameri- 
can homeowners. 

Moreover, any proposal to eliminate the 
credit would violate the understanding on 
which many of the budget cuts have already 
been made. The Administration has consist- 


ently Justified cuts in conservation on the 
grounds that higher prices and the existing 


credits were sufficient, and Congress ac- 
cepted many budget cuts, explicitly and 
implicitly, on that ground. Your resolution 
serves as an important and appropriate re- 
minder of that understanding. 

Finally, it would clearly be inappropriate 
to eliminate the residential credit at a time 
when energy conservation has become criti- 
cal to controlling inflation, increasing na- 
tional security, and generating new growth. 
Energy conservation ts primarily responsible 
for the temporary “glut” in oll supply world- 
wide, lessening our debilitating dependence 
on OPEC and breaking the two-year price 
spiral that followed the Iranian revolution. 
Equally important, new energy conservation 
outstrips new energy supply by 7 to 1 as 
the factor most responsible for promoting 
new growth in the GNP since 1973. 

For all these reasons, the Energy Conser- 
vation Coalition welcomes your resolution, 
and urges !ts adoption by the full Senate. 

Sincerely, 
Davi H. MOULTON, 
Policy Director. 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. President, on 
September 24, 1981, President Reagan in 
his budget message announced that the 
administration was considering the re- 
peal of the energy tax credits. Although, 
the Treasury Department has yet to con- 
vey its specific proposal to the Congress, 
the mere fact that the administration 
announced that it is reviewing these 
credits for repeal has already aborted a 
number of alternative renewab!e energy 
projects. In the wind area alone, projects 
that would produce 700 megawatts of 
electricity would be abandoned by inves- 
tors because of the lack of certainty over 
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the tax credits. Indeed, the administra- 
tion will achieve its objective of repeal- 
ing the tax credit simply by stretching 
out its consideration; as long as repeal is 
under consideration, no investor would 
enter a project with the credits in 
jeopardy. 

Just as alcohol fuel projects had been 
delayed for 3 years because of the on- 
again off-again loan guarantee program, 
so also will alcohol fuel projects and all 
renewable energy projects be thwarted 
now, because of the administration's 
dilatory position. 

'To end this uncertainty and to per- 
mit the continued development of re- 
newable energy projects, a positive state- 
ment of commitment is needed. For this 
reason 55 Senators have cosponsored 
this resolution stating the sense of the 
Senate that these energy tax credits 
should be retained; and I strongly urge 
all Senators to support this resolution. 

Let me briefly outline the tax credits 
which have been called into question by 
the administration. As enacted in the 
1978 Energy Tax Act and as further ex- 
panded by the Crude Oil Windfall Profit 
Tax Act of 1980, the energy Tax credits 
include: 

First. A 15-percent individual tax 
credit through 1985 for residential 
energy conservation to retrofit existing 
houses. 

Second. A 40-percent individual tax 
credit up to the first $10,000 of expendi- 
ture for residential use of alternative 
energy. 

Third. A 15-percent business credit 
through 1985 for solar, wind, ocean 
thermal, and geothermal energy equip- 
ment. 

Fourth. An 1l-percent business credit 
through 1985 for hydroelectric facilities. 

Fifth. A 10-percent business credit 
through 1985 for biomass energy equip- 
ment which also includes alcohol fuel 
facilities. 

Sixth. A 10-percent business credit 
through 1982 for cogeneration equipment 
not fueled by oil or natural gas. 

Seventh. A 10-percent credit through 
1982 for boilers and combusters using an 
alternative fuel. 

Eighth. A 10-percent business credit 
through 1982 for waste recycling equip- 
ment. 

Ninth. A 10-percent business credit 
through 1982 for certain conservation 
equipment. 

The primary reason for the enactment 
of these credits has not changed. These 
credits were enacted to encourage de- 
velopment of alternative domestic energy 
sources so as to lessen our dependence on 
uncertain foreign supplies of oil and 
natural gas. In 1979, the United States 
paid $55 billion for oil imports. Accord- 
ing to the Department of Energy projec- 
tion, we will pay in constant 1979 dollars, 
$70 to $80 billion for imported oil in 1990; 
the bill for imported oil in 1990 will equal 
2.5 percent of our gross domestic product. 

At this date, the temporary glut of oil 
has lulled us into a false sense of secu- 
ritv. The oversupply of petroleum in the 
world today has come about solely be- 
cause of the excess Saudi Arabian pro- 
duction. Saudi Arabia is overproducing 
today, not because of any great sensi- 
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tivity or desire to help the American 
economy; but because it is only seeking 
to reestablish its primacy in dictating 
OPEC price policy. Once that primacy is 
reestablished, and I have no doubt that 
it will soon again be reasserted, the cur- 
rent glut of petroleum will evaporate as 
suddenly as it had materialized, when 
the Saudis stop the excess pumping. 

The fact that the United States 
spends a quarter of our defense budget 
in defense of our so-called Middle East 
oil friends, demonstrates the degree to 
which the Middle-East kingdom controls 
American foreign and domestic policies. 
The one quarter of our defense budget 
spent in the Middle East equals an 
added cost of $20 per barrel of imported 
oil; in this light, we should recognize 
that imported petroleum costs the 
United States more than $58 per barrel 
when all costs are factored in. 

The repeal of the energy tax credits 
would not only repudiate the established 
congressional policy, it would also per- 
petuate our economic thralldom to 
OPEC pricing. 

The repeal of the only significant in- 
centive for domestic renewable energy 
production also contradicts the admin- 
istration’s own policy of less than a year 
ago. In its Program for Economic Re- 
covery issued on February 18, 1981, the 
White House stated: 

The President is proposing no change in 
the current energy conservation tax credit, 
which is expected to provide at least $739 
million in support of private and conserva- 
tion activities during 1981 and $799 million 
during 1982. The proposed reduction in the 
Department of Energy conservation activi- 
ties thus represents a decrease of less than 
20 percent in total Federal support for 
energy conservation in 1982. 


In that same message, the admin- 
istration stated that it would continue 
its support of tax incentives specifically 
for alcohol fuels. 

Similarly, the Honorable David Stock- 
man, Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, told the Congressional 
Alcohol Fuels Caucus on March 16, 1981, 
that as far as existing tax incentives for 
alcohol fuels were concerned: 

We have made no recommendations or 
changes and I can guarantee that we won't 
in the future. Insofar as the investment tax 
credit for conservation, including for alcohol 
production equipment, we have no intention 
of making recommendations or changes in 
there. 


At a later date, while testifying before 
the House Budget Committee on Octo- 
ber 1, 1981, Director Stockman was 
asked if it made sense to eliminate tax 
credits for insulation and weatheriza- 
tion expenditures or for solar heating, 
while retaining the $1 billion exemption 
from the windfall profits tax given to 
some small royalty holders in the recent 
tax bill. Mr. Stockman said: 

It doesn't seem to have plausible economic 
rationale that I can see. 


The administration had justified re- 
duction in various Department of Energy 
alternative fuel programs. on the basis 
that the tax credits would be retained. 
Let me stress that we in Congress enacted 
these cutbacks for alternative energy 
projects on the strength of this repre- 
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sentation. Many memters of the private 
sector and many Members of the Con- 
gress supported the President’s cutbacks 
because of the administration’s assur- 
ances that the tax incentives for alterna- 
tive energy development would be re- 
tained. The repeal of the energy tax 
credit would be a direct repudiation of 
this basic understanding between the 
administration and its supporters in the 
Congress and the private sector. 

It stretches credulity to believe that 
the market today would provide suffi- 
cient incentive for alternative energy de- 
velopment, for there is simply not a free 
market in energy. The energy market 
continues to be subject to Government 
policy both foreign and domestic. The 
OPEC nations dictate the cost of petro- 
leum and by reference the cost of natural 
gas today. Furthermore, to encourage 
our domestic production of oil and gas, 
the Federal Government provides bil- 
lions of dollars in tax assistance to our 
domestic industries. In fiscal year 1981, 
tax expenditures for intangible drilling 
and development costs, the excess of per- 
centage over cost depletion and capital 
gain treatment of coal royalties, are 
projected to amount to $4.9 billion. The 
tax encouragement for fossil fuel de- 
velopment is far more generous than the 
comparable incentive for alternative en- 
ergy development. The tax expenditures 
for renewable energy and conservation 
in both business and individual sectors, 
will amount to only $1.4 billion in con- 
trast to the $4.9 billion afforded to fos- 
sil fuels. 

Significant Federal surport has also 
been extended to nuclear energy develop- 
ment. Incentives for nuclear rower are 
estimated to have cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment $18 billion in terms of 1977 dol- 
lars for the years between 1948 and 1977. 
A major comvonent of these expenditures 
was the civilian reactor development pro- 
gram in which developmental fission re- 
actors and early cooperative power dem- 
onstration reactor projects were sup- 
ported. More recently, the bulk of Fed- 
eral developmental funds mounting to 
$3.1 billion were devoted to the liquid 
metal fast breeder reactor program. In 
addition, Federal nuclear biology and 
medical research programs, the nuclear 
submarine propulsion research program, 
education and training programs, and 
high energy rhysics research program, 
also assisted the commercialization of 
nuc'ear power. In comparison, the Fed- 
eral assistance to the renewable energy 
program today is but a small portion of 
what has been spent in the development 
of nuclear energy. 

The renewable energy area is not one 
operated by star-eyed academics operat- 
ing out of garage shops. Rather, sub- 
stantial companies are backing signifi- 
cant alternative energy projects through- 
out the country. Alternative energy 
projects involve such companies as West- 
inghouse, Boeing, Atlantic Richfield, 
Reynolds Aluminum, Standard Oil of 
California, and Lockheed. Boeing Engi- 
neering and Construction Co. reports the 
development of a wind turbine system 
and installation of three such units near 
Goldendale, Wash. Boeing also reports 
industry consideration of up to 700 mega- 
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watts of wind turbine generating capac- 
ity for installation in the United States 
by 1985. These machines could save up 
to 5 million barrels of imported oil cost- 
ing $175 million based on $35 per barrel 
in the course of a single year. In com- 
parison, the energy tax credits associated 
with this investment in wind energy 
equipment would be approximately a 
total of $300 million, a very prudent in- 
vestment for the Federal Government to 
reduce our oil import bill and to improve 
our balance of payments. 

The substantiality of the alternative 
energy field is further documented by a 
report from the First Boston Corp., a 
major investment banker. The report de- 
scribes the Tennessee Synfuel project 
which is a joint venture of Koppers Co., 
Incorporated and Cities Service Co.; 
this joint venture will construct a coal 
liquefaction plant for the production of 
gasoline in Tennessee. This plant will 
take approximately 6 years to build at 
a cost of roughly $2 billion. 

Similarly in the hydropower area, sig- 
nificant and substantial advances have 
been made. In 1976, the Federal Energy 
Regulatory Commission received only 
two appl:cations for permits. By the end 
of this year, the Commission estimates 
it will receive more than 1,800 applica- 
tions for hydropower development, 
backed by blue-chip companies. The in- 
volvement of these companies prove that 
domestic renewable energy development 
is not a quixotic dream. Current develop- 
ment is justified by present economics 
and the energy tax credits; but those 
economics are now jeopardized by the 
repeal of the energy tax credits. 

The typical return on equity of the 
90th percentile of Fortune 500 corpora- 
tions in 1980 was 22 percent after taxes. 
With the energy tax credit a typical 
hydropower project offers a return of 
22.8 percent after taxes. However, with- 
out the energy tax credit, the return on 
an investment of a typical hydropower 
project drops by 44 percent to 12.7 per- 
cent. Thus, few investors would be in- 
terested in a hydropower project when 
compared with more conventional in- 
vestments in the absence of the energy 
tax credit. The 12.7 percent return is 
based on the tax benefits from the ac- 
celerated cost recovery system for tax 
depreciation. 

The accelerated cost recovery system 
provides little incentive for renewable 
energy development. Alcohol fuel plants 
and waste recovery facilities for exam- 
ple are worse off under the accelerated 
cost recovery system than under prior 
depreciation law. These facilities could 
previously be depreciated under the dou- 
ble declining balance method using an 
8-year useful life and enjoy the energy 
investment tax credit as well as the reg- 
ular investment tax credit. Today, these 
facilities although depreciated over a 
5-year period, are subject to the 150- 
percent declining balance for the next 
several years. 


If the energy tax credits were repealed, 
an alcohol fuels plant or a refuse steam 
generating plant would be 15 cents per 
dollar of investment worse off under the 
accelerated cost recovery system than it 
would have been under prior law. Fur- 
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thermore, this comparison is overly fa- 
vorable to the accelerated cost recovery 
system, because it assumes a 46-percent 
marginal tax rate for the taxpayer. 

Likewise in the synfuel area; the First 
Boston Corp. reports that the Tennessee 
synfuel project would sustain a 26-per- 
cent decline in expected rate of return 
if the energy tax credit were repealed; 
such a project would simply not be 
financeable, in the view of the invest- 
ment bankers. Whereas the return on 
equity for the Tennessee synfuel project 
under prior law was 18 percent, the re- 
turn on equity under the accelerated cost 
recovery system without the energy tax 
credit would be reduced to 16.6 percent. 

The newly enacted research and de- 
velopment tax credit does very little for 
the alternative energy area. Most of the 
basic research has already been com- 
pleted, and the alternative energy indus- 
tries are at the point of commercializa- 
tion. Thus, very few of these industries 
are able to utilize the research and de- 
velopment tax credit. We are at a point 
where tax incentives are needed to en- 
courage the commercial utilization of 
hard-won technology. 

It would be an embarrassment to the 
United States if renewable energy com- 
mercialization is not realized. There is 
intense foreign competition to attain the 
level of American technological develop- 
ment in the alternative energy area. The 
French, the German, and the Japanese 
Governments have embarked on signifi- 
cant programs to develop alternative en- 
ergy technology for commercialization. 
These foreign governments envision 
growing exports to Third World coun- 
tries as well as to industrialized nations. 
For us to remove the sole incentive for 
alternative energy commercialization in 
the United States would mean the sur- 
render of the field to foreign competitors. 

Lastly, let me note that the adminis- 
tration will derive very little revenue in 
the next couple of years by repeal of the 
energy tax credits, and indeed would di- 
minish future revenues to the Treasury. 

As the First Boston Corp. has stated, 
based on its work as financial advisers 
to & multitude of these projects, the 
elimination of the energy tax credits will 
not have a meaningful budget impact, at 
least until 1984 and more likely into 
1985. These alternative energy projects 
will not be able to make qualifying ex- 
penditures on an appreciable scale until 
several years hence. 


In addition, the revenue effects of an 
alternative energy program can be ex- 
ceedingly favorable as determined in a 
study for the Department of Energy by 
Resource Planning Associates. In this 
analysis of a heavily agricultural State, 
Iowa, and a heavily industrialized State, 
Connecticut, the tax revenues and eco- 
nomic activity derived from an alcohol 
fuels facility were positive. In terms of 
Federal tax revenues alone, the Iowa 
project would increase Federal taxes by 
$22.6 million and the Connecticut project 
by $9.5 million from a single 50 million 
gallon per year plant. 

These and many more renewable 
energy projects are now in jeopardy be- 
cause the energy tax credits have been 
called into question. To encourage re- 
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newable energy development in the 
United States we must reaffirm the con- 
gressional commitment to retain the 
energy tax credits. I urge my colleagues 
to reaffirm that commitment by support- 
ing this resolution. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of this sense of the Senate reso- 
lution that would put the Senate on rec- 
ord in support of retaining the existing 
tax incentives for investments in conser- 
vation and renewable energy sources. 
I am an original cosponsor of this resolu- 
tion, and I am pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity to speak today on its behalf. 

Recent reports that the President will 
propose elimination of the residential 
energy tax credits are quite disturbing. 
They are particularly disheartening be- 
cause they run counter to statements 
made by administration officials earlier 
this year. 

In proposing budget reductions in the 
energy àrea, the administration argued 
that ‘Federal conservation assistance 
shouid be drastically reduced because in- 
dividuals, businesses, and institutions are 
undertaking major conservation efforts 
on their own as a result of rising energy 
costs and Federal tax credits." Later in 
a hearing before the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Energy, Nuclear Proliferation, and 
Government Processes, on which I serve, 
the Assistant Secretary for Conservation 
and Renewable Enerzy elaborated on 
this point. He stated that: 

The free market and existing tax credits, 
in conjunction with the proposed revised tax 
structure, will be adequate to encourage in- 
dustry to take the conservation measures 
that are most appropriate. 


While I support the administration’s 
commitment to an unregulated energy 
market, I submit that a free market in 
which all sources of energy supply can 
compete equally does not exist today. 
Although there are many examples I 
could draw on to demonstrate the inequi- 
ties in the energy market, I will focus on 
the Federal Government’s tax and ex- 
penditure policy toward all energy 
sources. 


The Office of Management and Budget 
and the Joint Committee on Taxation 
have recently completed analyses of cur- 
rent tax and expenditure policies for 
energy conservation and production. 
These reports conclude that there is a 
substantial imbalance between Govern- 
ment expenditures for energy supply in- 
vestments and those for energy conser- 
vation. In the area of incentives alone, 
the Federal Government will spend $10.9 
billion for investments in energy pro- 
duction in fiscal year 1982, spending only 
$895 million on tax incentives for con- 
servation investments. Thus, the Federal 
Government will spend 12 times as much 
promoting energy supply production 
than it wil in promoting energy con- 
servation investments. If the adminis- 
tration succeeds in repealing the exist- 
ing tax incentives for energy conserva- 
tion and renewable energy sources, the 
disparity between Federal support for 
conservation and supply will widen even 
further. 

In recent years, the United States has 
made steady progress in addressing our 
energy problems. Imports of crude oil 
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and petroleum products have fallen from 
a high of 8.8 million barrels a day in 
1977 to under 6 million barrels a day at 
present. We have reduced our imports 
sign.ficantly in the last year alone. This 
progress has come about largely because 
the American people have accepted the 
reality of the energy problem and have 
taken steps to reduce their individual 
consumption. Each additional step for- 
ward we take on the conservation and 
alternative fuels production fronts will 
make it that more dinicult for OPEC to 
arbitrarily manipulate the prices and 
supply of oil to our disadvantage. 

The tremendous contribution made by 
renewable energy and conservation tax 
credits is clear. In 1979, 4.8 million tax- 
payers took advantage of energy tax 
credits to make energy-saving improve- 
ments to their homes. The American 
business community has also taken ad- 
vantage of existing conservation and 
alternative energy development incen- 
tives, and dramatically reduced its 
energy consumption in the process. That 
the national interest has been served by 
these actions is borne out by the stability 
that now exists on the price and supply 
fronts. 

In the State of Maine, one of the 
coldest States in the country, residents 
have used these tax credits extensively. 
In 1978, 32,000 households claimed a 
residential energy tax credit. This num- 
ber increased to 36,000 in 1979. In these 
2 years alone, Maine homeowners have 
invested $69 million in conservation and 
renewable energy sources. As a result of 
these efforts, Maine's consumption of 
home heating oil, nearly all of which is 
imported, has declined by 10 percent. 


Mr. President, the lesson of the past 
few years could not be clearer: Energy 
tax credits work. They encourage con- 
servation and he!p to promote alterna- 
tive energy development. Most impor- 
tantly, they promote permanent energy 
savings. American homes and buildings 
that are well-insulated will yield an 
energy savings of millions of barrels of 
oil in the years ahead. The use of renew- 
ab'e energy sources not only reduces oil 
imports, but eases the pressure on the 
diminishing supplies of domestic oil and 
gas reserves. 


Mr. President, this reso!ution merits 
the support of the Senate. Now is not the 
time to draw back from our commitment 
to increasing the efficiency with which 
we use energy. Passage of this reso'ution 
wil signal the Senate's strong ongoing 
commitment to enerev co^serveotion. Tt 
is a message we should send not only to 
the administration, but to the American 
peop'e as well. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to jo'n my colleagues in register- 
ing our support for the residential and 
business tax credits for conservation and 
renewable energy investments. 


The submission of this resolution is an 
important gesture. Simply by announc- 
ing that they are considering a proposal 
to repeal the energy tax credits, admin- 
istration officials have effectively negated 
much of the effectiveness of the credits. 
Concerned that the energy-related pur- 
chases they make wil not be eligible 
for the tax benefits, homeowners, busi- 
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nesses, and investors are reluctant to 
commit themselves to conservation and 
aiternative energy equipment invest- 
ments. By getting the support of a ma- 
jority of Senators, this resoiution can re- 
move the chilling effect that the admin- 
istration's proposal has had. 

'The energy tax credits play an impor- 
tant role in our national energy policy. 
Conservation and renewable energy 
sources offer the greatest opportunities 
to reduce our dependence on foreign oil. 
They are also the most environmentally 
acceptable options. 


Maine, because of its heavy reliance on 
foreign oil and extremely high home 
heating costs, stands to benefit greatly 
from continued Federal conservation ef- 
forts. By reducing our imports through 
greater energy efliciency and more re- 
newable energy, Maine can reduce its 
vulnerability to oil supply disruptions 
and can strengthen its economic base. 
Currently, oil imports drain over $1 bil- 
lion a year from Maine's economy. 


It is not surprising that Maine resi- 
dents have been taking advantage of the 
energy tax credits. In 1979, approxi- 
mately 36,000 households claimed the 
residential energy conservation credit. 
Also, two of Maine's leading renewable 
energy sources, hydropower and solar 
energy, have been receiving a boost from 
the tax credits. 


Yet terminating the credits now could 
be premature, even in a State such as 
Maine. A recent survey of Maine house- 
holds found that 37 percent still had not 
undertaken any significant conservation 
measures, while many of the other house- 
holds could still achieve further energy 
savings. Clearly, the potential for energy 
conservation has not been fully tapped. 
Similarly, solar power has great potential 
in Maine, but the soar industry is still 
in its early stages and needs the credits 
to develop consumer acceptance. 


It is unfortunate that the Senate must 
take action to reaffirm its support for 
these credits, but the hostile attitude of 
the administration toward energy con- 
servation and alternative energy devel- 
opment requires that it do so. I hope that 
we can act soon so that homeowners and 
businesses can proceed with confidence 
in their energy investments. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, I 
want to commend the chief author, Sen- 
ator CHAFEE, for the resolution that we 
are submitting today. It is an important 
resolution. It is a re-o'ution that requires 
early attention by the full Senate. It is 
a resolution that I am pleased to co- 
sponsor and for which I will work 
diligently until action is secured. 


Mr. President, the administration be- 
lieves that American energy consumers 
should rely on the marketplace, not the 
Government, for the proper signals as to 
future energy prices and energy re- 
sources. I think this policy is wrong- 
headed. It is a head-in-the-sand policy 
that does not serve the public well—and I 
mean head in the sand literally for who- 
ever it is in this administration pretend- 
ing expertise in energy policy. It is a 
policy which diminishes our security and 
virtually guarantees severe economic dis- 
locations in our future. 
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There is no marketplace for energy 
resources. This should be apparent to 
anyone who can read the headlines. Later 
this month OPEC is expected to get to- 
gether and agree on a unified price of $34 
per barrel for crude oil. This decision will 
be a victory for Saudi Arabia. It is a 
victory for the long-term interests of 
Saudi Arabia. There are some who be- 
lieve that conservation and the resist- 
ance to higher prices has put a burden 
on the world oil market and that OPEC 
is in disarray—about to go out of busi- 
ness. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. 

There is a difference of interest in 
OPEC. The Saudis have a lot of oil— 
enough oil to produce at current levels 
well into the next century. They have a 
long-term interest in our dependence on 
their oil reserves. Conservation and con- 
version to renewables are a direct threat 
to their future. Prices so high that con- 
sumption is reduced does not threaten 
their long-term interest. Other OPEC 
nations have small reserves. They want 
all the revenue they can get and they 
want it today because they fear we may 
take control of our future. High prices 
now are in their interest. Our gradual 
conservation is no threat to them, be- 
cause their wells will soon be dry. 

As I say, there is a difference of in- 
terests in OPEC. The Saudi interest has 
prevailed. The Saudis have used their 
excess production capacity and a price 
of $32 to force other OPEC nations with 
higher prices out of the market. Now that 
prices have been unified at $34 per barrel, 
OPEC will return a plane of stability. 
The world oil glut will be reduced. Each 
member of OPEC will be given a share of 
the contract market and the cartel will 
be in control again. 

I suppose these events can be read by 
the free market types as a confirmation 
of their policy. But to me the headlines 
say that Saudi Arabia has the power to 
unilaterally impose a world oil policy 
that serves their interests to the exclu- 
sion of the market and other nations. 
Meanwhile, we are busy here in Wash- 
ington unilaterally repealing energy pol- 
icies that took us a decade to construct. 
We turn not to a marketplace, but to a 
prayer that over the long run our inter- 
ests will coincide with those of Saudi 
Arabia. Well, they will not. Our long- 
term goal must be to reduce our depend- 
ence on imported oil. Current Saudi pol- 
icy—price moderation—is designed to 
continue our dependence on them and 
their production of 8!5 million barrels of 
oil per day. And who can say what our 
policy will be in the future. 

So there is no marketplace today. only 
& continuing need to safeguard our econ- 
omy and our security against the seduc- 
tion of momentary lulls in the energy 
crisis. Along with the strategic petro- 
leum reserve and the emergency petro- 
leum allocation legislation—which Sen- 
ator Wattor has been working so hard 
on in the Energy Committee—the energy 
tax credits play an important role in our 
policy of energy inderendence. They pro- 
vide—or did until the Pres‘dent made 
his statement—clear signals to energy 
consumers and producers about our en- 
ergy future. These signals are not pro- 
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vided by the marketplace on which the 
administration would have us rely. 

Consider the price of o:l over the last 
decade. It went from $3 per barre! to $14 
in a few short months in 1973 and 1974. 
People took conservation seriously for 
awhile after the Arab embargo. We also 
experienced the deepest recession since 
World War II. But we recovered. Oil 
prices leveled out. People forgot about 
the energy crisis—forgot until the Iran- 
ian revolution in 1979. The price then 
went to $40 per barrel—again in a few 
short months. And once again we had a 
recession. Major American industries are 
on the brink of collapse. Detroit did not 
anticipate the Iranian revolution. De- 
troit’s consumers did not either. In fact 
the marketplace was reducing inventor- 
ies right up to the day of the revolution. 
Is that the kind of energy future that 
this administration would prescribe for 
our economy? 


We can admit that Government policy 
was part of the problem in 1979. The dec- 
ade of price controls masked the true 
danger of OPEC even after the embargo. 
But the failure of one policy does not 
mean that every policy is doomed to fail- 
ure. In 1979 we corrected the errors. We 
began the process of decontrol. The Fi- 
nance Committee in designing the wind- 
fall profits tax, replaced the price con- 
trols with a different policy. Rather than 
keep the low prices of the past, we en- 
acted the credits to anticipate higher 
prices in the future. We will never break 
OPEC. Oil is a limited resource that will 
continue, with or without further disrup- 
tions, to get more expensive. Rather than 
wait for the roller coaster effects of the 
energy marketplace to triple the prices 
again, we chose to subsidize those con- 
servation and renewable fuel technol- 
ogies that have promise of immediate 
benefits. The subsidies are designed to 
take us on a smoother path to an energy 
future that does not include the oil re- 
serves of Saudi Arabia. 


The tax credits are designed to do 
what the marketplace does not—send 
Signals to rational consumers and pro- 
ducers about future energy prices. It is 
not that I do not believe in markets. I do. 
That is why I supported oil decontrol, 
the windfall profit tax and tax credits 
financed thereby. I just do not think this 
administration understands this market- 
place. No financial institution is going 
to loan money for alcohol plants today. 
The price of alcohol is still above the 
price of gasoline. We all know that this 
price relationship will change. What no 
one can say with any certainty is when 
that change will occur. The energy 
marketplace sends no signal, because the 
change awaits the outcome of political 
events. By enacting the tax credit we 
have decided that we would be better off 
to produce and consume domestic fuel 
alcohol now rather than to wait for Saudi 
Arabia to tell us when the time has come. 
The price of this policy in the short run 
is the price of our security—an insurance 
policy for our economy. 

Mr. President, we must resolve the 
status of the existing credits quickly. A 
proposal by the President does not elim- 
inate the credits. but it can make them 
largely ineffective. Few companies are 
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going to take the risks with alcohol 
plants, new businesses in solar and wind 
energy or plan new hydro and geo- 
thermal facilities, if there is some possi- 
bility that the credits may soon be re- 
pealed. 

The President’s proposal, unanswered, 
can be the kiss of death. The invest- 
ments that the credits are designed to 
encourage will evaporate, if we do not 
make it clear that our commitment to 
them remains stronger than ever. 

That is why I believe the Senate should 

make this resolution a high priority for 
this session. The Congress supports the 
existing credits. To be effective encour- 
agement for conservation and the pro- 
duction of renewable energy resources, 
we need to send the President and the 
Nation a clear signal—that the existing 
energy credits will be continued. 
e Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, to- 
day over 50 Members of the Senate are 
submitting a resolution in support of the 
tax incentives for conservation and re- 
newable energy. I am pleased to be one 
of them. 

I think most Senators know why this 
resolution is being submitted today. The 
administration is considering whether 
to recommend repeal of these tax in- 
centives. Personally, I am not yet 100 
percent sure that President Reagan 
means to repeal them. I hope that he 
does not. Clearly, judging by the strong 
support for this resolution, many other 
Senators feel the same way. 

Senator support for these tax incen- 
tives has been strong for several years 
now. We first enacted them as part of 
the Energy Tax Act of 1978; then we in- 
creased them in the Windfall Tax Act 
of 1980. In the face of insecure and in- 
creasingly costly foreign oil supplies, 
the Senate recognized the need to en- 
courage investment in renewable en- 
ergy sources and thereby lessen Ameri- 
can dependence on imported oil. 


Circumstances have not changed so 
much since 1980 that we can afford to 
abandon the conservation and renew- 
able energy incentives. Our use of im- 
ported oil remains unacceptably high. 
I remain convinced that conservation 
and renewable technologies can have an 
important impact on our efforts to re- 
duce our use of imported oil. These tech- 
nologies are generally available now for 
wide-scale use. but tax incentives can 
substantially increase the rate at which 
our society makes these energy invest- 
ments. 

Looking beyond our dependence on im- 
ported oil, I am not prepared to see these 
incentives dismissed as economically 
wasteful. I believe they are cost and 
energy effective. Study after study by 
organizations such as the General Ac- 
counting Office. the Congressional Budg- 
et Office, the Harvard Business School, 
and others has documented the potential 
for saving oil with conservation and re- 
newable technologies. Generally speak- 
ing, this oil saving is available to us at 
a bargain price: it costs less to save a 
barrel of oil with these technologies than 
it costs to buy one. 

In short, I believe these tax Incentives 
must be part of our energy strategy. 
Sooner or later we will have to move to 
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renewable energy sources. From the per- 
spective of our dependence on foreign 
oll, the sooner the better. Those of us 
who work to see these credits become 
part of the Tax Code feel strongly that 
they are helping us move in the right 
direction.© 

@ Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I do not 
intend to take the usual amount of time 
expounding on the great accomplish- 
ments promised by the legislation we 
submit today. 

In all honesty, the purpose of this res- 
olution is to stop a bad idea, as much as 
to promote a good one. And to stop this 
bad idea, I have already joined with sev- 
eral Senators in writing to the Presi- 
dent and in seeking cosponsors for the 
resolution now being submitted. 

As you know, President Reagan has 
suggested that he will soon propose the 
termination or sharp decrease in exist- 
ing tax incentives for conservation and 
renewable energy supplies. 

This is a bad idea. 

It is bad for U.S. businessmen. It is bad 
for U.S. energy consumers. It is bad for 
our Nation’s security. And, it is bad for 
an energy-starved world. 

I might add that should the President 
go forward with this proposal, it surely 
will be bad as well for his credibility 
before Congress; Mr. Reagan has re- 
peatedly justified his renewable energy 
budget cuts by assuring us that these 
very tax measures would remain as 


sturdy incentives for the private sector to 
do the job. 

The White House, through Mr. Rea- 
gan’s Economic Recovery message of 
February 18 of this year, stated: 


The President is proposing no change in 
the current energy conservation tax credit, 
which is expected to provide at least $739 
million in support. 


And, on March 16, Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget Director David Stock- 
man went on to specify that as to exist- 
ing tax incentives for alcohol fuels: 

We have made no recommendations or 
changes and I can guarantee you we won't 
in the future. 

THE UNITED STATES, A FAT MAN AT THE WORLD 
TABLE? 

Mr. President, recently leaders from a 
number of countries met in Mexico to 
discuss how to make progress in bring- 
ing all people, everywhere on our planet, 
to at least a bearable standard of living. 
The statistics are grim. 

If the population of the planet were 
reduced to 100 people, the United States 
would have but 5 of them. Yet, we con- 
sume between a third and a fourth of the 
world’s energy. 

Truly, to the poorer peoples on our 
planet we must seem like a grossly fat 
man who has come to dinner—only to 
elbow away all other guests and then 
eat the lion's share of the food. 

And yet—incredibly to me—the admin- 
istration seems inclined to back away 
from the clear progress American busi- 
nesses have made as the result of the 
conservation and renewable energy tax 
incentives. 

TAX INCENTIVES WORKING 

And it indeed has been real progress. 
I will share with my colleagues portions 
of a letter recently sent to me by Roger 
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Young on behalf of the Great Falls, 
Mont., Chamber of Commerce. He writes: 

The 40 percent federal solar tax credit is 
one action of Congress which should not be 
repealed. . . . I am informed that in 1981 
alone, some 100 billion BTU's of energy were 
savcd by solar systems manufactured by Sun- 
wise Manufacturing in Great Falls. . . . The 
small amount the government has spent... 
has contributed greatly to the nation's en- 
ergy ladependence. 


And that, Mr. President, is from just 
one chamber of commerce speaking of 
just one business. There are literally 
thousands of small businesses, nation- 
wide, working on wind power and solar, 
alcohol fuel, and insulation—thousands 
whose work depends in part on these tax 
incentives. 1 

There are 56 Senators who are joining 
today in sponsoring this reso'ution, and 
I would urge all Senators to join in mak- 
ing sure the administration understands 
our message: Renewab!e energy and con- 
servation are keenly important to our 
country’s and the world's energy secu- 
ritv. 

U.S. private enterprise can help both 
American energy consumers and the 
world by developing these nonconsump- 
tive resources. 


The existing tax incentives are work- 
ing: We shou!d keep them.e 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON ENERGY REGULATION AND 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON WATER AND POWER 


Mr. MURXOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce for the infor- 
mation of the Senate and the public that 
the joint oversight hearing on hydro- 
electric development and licensing pro- 
cedures previously scheduled for Thurs- 
day, October 29 at 2 p.m. has been can- 
celled and will be rescheduled at a later 
date. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
MEET 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Judiclary 
Committee be authorized to hold a busi- 
ness meeting during the session of the 
Senate at 12:30 today, Tuesday Octo- 
ber 27, to discuss the nominations of: 
Richard J. Cardamone, of New York, to 
be U.S. circuit judge for the second cir- 
cuit; Robert D. Potter, of North Caro- 
lina, to be U.S. district judge for the 
western district of North Carolina; Paul 
A. Magnuson, of Minnecota. to be U.S. 
district judge for the district of Minne- 
sota; Guy G. Hurlbutt, of Idaho, to be 
U.S. attorney for the district of Idaho; 
William H. Ewing. of Tennessee to be 
U.S. attorney for the western district of 
Tennessee, and Laurence C. Beard. of 
Oklahoma, to be U.S. Marshal for the 
eastern district of Oklahoma; and to dis- 
cuss the designation of the week begin- 
ning November 8, 1981, as "National 
Home Health Care Week." 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that the Committee 
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on Small Business be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate on 
'"'uesday, October 27, to hold a hearing 
on SBA's direct loan program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITIEE ON AGRICULTURE, NUTRITION, AND 

FORESTRY 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate on Wednesday, October 
28, at 11 a.m., to receive a briefing for 
Agriculture Secretary John Block on the 
adininistration’s soil conservation policy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON COLLECTION AND FOREIGN 

OPERATIONS 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Collection and Foreign Opera- 
tions of the Select Committee on Intelli- 
gence be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate on Wednesday, 
October 28, to hold a closed hearing on 
intelligence matters. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
PERMANENT SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate Per- 
manent Subcommittee on Investigations 
of the Governmental Affairs Committee, 
be authorized to hold a hearing in con- 
nection with the oversight responsibility 
to determine appropriate responses from 
Government. industry, and Jabor unions 
to address labor-management corrup- 
tion, on Wednesday, October 28 at 8:30 
a.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEES ON INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate Per- 
manent Subcommittee on Investigations 
of the Governmental Affairs Committee, 
be authorized to hold a hearing in con- 
nection with the oversight responsibility 
to determine appropriate responses from 
government, industry, and labor unions 
to address labor-management corrup- 
tion, on Thursday, October 29, at 10 a.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it isso ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate on Wednesday, October 28, to 
hold a business meeting on pending 
calendar business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Small Busi- 
ness Committee be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate on 
Wednesday, October 28, at 2 p.m., to 
meet with the National Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Small Business Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY SHOULD 
NOT BE ABOLISHED—DOMESTIC 
COAL POLICY MUST BE IMPLE- 
MENTED 


@ Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, as 
major shifts in energy use in the United 
States have evolved, newly utilized 
sources have been cheaper, more abun- 
dant, and cleaner than the energy it re- 
placed. In fact, these sources were so 
abundant and relatively cheap that 
neither the majority of workers in Gov- 
ernment nor the people in general felt 
a need for an energy policy. 

But in the early seventies a growing 
awareness of what some of us had been 
Saying for decades began to emerge. 
We were faced with a domestic energy 
crisis. Responding, each of several Presi- 
dents proposed what were portrayed as 
complete energy policy plans of action to 
answer energy challenges. Unfortunately, 
none of the early proposals included a 
central focal point which could deal with 
the insecurity, the costliness, the pollu- 
tion, and the shortages of our energy sup- 
plies, each caused by largely separate 
combinations of circumstances. 

This unfortunate situation was recti- 
fled in October 1977, when the Depart- 
ment of Energy was established, giving 
Cabinet-level leadership in shaping the 
energy policy of this Nation. 

During the last several months, I have 
urged the Reagan administration to co- 
operate with the 97th Congress to resolve 
conflicts which result from pursuit of 
energy, economic, and environmental 
concerns in concert. We have instead 
witnessed to date drastic proposed cuts to 
fossil fuel research and development 
funds and token support for a viable syn- 
thetic fuels industry which should have 
been of commercial size in the midfifties. 
We see the abandonment of a forceful, 
vigorous domestic coal policy, replaced 
by an unrealistic slant toward sole reli- 
ance on unproven, suspect nuclear power 
technologies. Added to these, on Sep- 
tember 24 of this year, President Reagan 
announced his intention to abolish the 
Department of Energy as part of his 
budget cutting strategy. 

Mr. President, during the eight ses- 
sions of Congress since the oil embargo 
we have enacted major energy laws. 
Many involved tough fishts between 
those advocating different facets as solu- 
tions to the energy dilemma. But, some 
have avoided major conflicts between 
perspectives and have passed easily. The 
Department of Energy Organization Act 
passed easily —74 to 10—because of rec- 
ognition of the need to have a Cabinet 
office to provide sound and continuous 
policy to the Executive. 

Shuffling boxes again on organization 
charts and changing names will not cut 
redtape, eliminate duplication, improve 
intergovernment communication or re- 
duce the bureaucracy. It will merely re- 
activate a classic and repetitive cycle 
common to Government which in energy 
led from the White House Fnergy Office 
to the Federal Energy Office to the 
Federal Energy Administration and the 
Energy Research and Development Ad- 
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ministration before the creation of the 
Department of Energy. 

Mr. President, even if we eliminate the 
name on the Department, most of its 
programs will continue. I urge President 
Reagan to redirect the efforts of his 
policy advisers working on the abolition 
of DOE toward formation of a domestic 
coal policy. In the absence of policy direc- 
tion from the Congress and administra- 
tion, utilities and industries will continue 
to delay meaningful significant improve- 
ment toward coal. Exporters will hesitate 
to enter long-term supply contracts until 
there is certainty that our transportation 
system can move large amounts of coal. 
The rrospective owners of major gasifi- 
cation and liquefaction plants will delay 
construction decisions until Federal poli- 
cies relating to financing supports have 
a firm agreement. 


If we continue to ignore legitimate 
applications for coal use, the disaster 
which now faces the American automo- 
bile industry, because of the inability to 
adapt to and changes in energy patterns, 
will pale to insignificance in comparison 
to what could confront the entire Ameri- 
can industrial complex in the future, 
especially coal.@ 


INTERNATIONAL SECURITY 


@ Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, on Octo- 
ber 23, 1981, 25 residents from western 
Pennsylvania attended an informal non- 
credit program sponsored by the Penn- 
sylvania State University dealing with 
topics of international security. This 
type of interest by private citizens in at- 
tempting to gain a better understanding 
of critical issues now facing the United 
States is indeed laudable. Also, the ef- 
forts of the Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity in maintaining its leadership role in 
providing quality, innovative adult pro- 
graming for the residents of Pennsyi- 
vania should be noted. This specific 
program was initiated under the super- 
vision of Mr. Wesley Hakanen, assistant 
director of continuing education at Penn 
State’s McKeesport Campus. As Senator, 
I wish to congratulate these individuals 
for their interest, and the Pennsylvania 
State University for its continued civic 
involvement.e 


THE 27TH ANNUAL SESSION OF THE 
NORTH ATLANTIC ASSEMBLY 


@ Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, last week 
the North Atlantic Assembly, the inter- 
parliamentary arm of NATO, convened 
in Munich for its 27th annual session. 
Although NA'TO's history has been far 
from free of controversy, this session of 
the Assembly occurred at a particularly 
important juncture. For complicated 
though discrenible reasons, a wave of 
concern has spread across certain Euro- 
pean countries that East-West confron- 
tation could lead to nuclear war, and a 
consequence has been mounting pro- 
test against the arms race in general 
and NATO's planned TNF moderniza- 
tion in particular. On the eve of the As- 
sembly's Munich session, some 250,000 
persons assembled in Bonn to express 
this protest—the largest demonstration 
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in the Federal Republic’s 32-year his- 
tory. 

Aware of such growing concern in 
West European public opinion, the As- 
sembly acted earlier this year to create 
& Special Committee on Nuclear Weap- 
ons in Europe, which I now chair, to 
study the military and political aspects 
of theater nuclear force modernization 
and arms control. While deeply regret- 
ting that Foreign Relations Committee 
consideration of the Saudi AWACS sale 
prevented my presence in Munich, I was 
pleased to learn that the Special Com- 
mittee's interim but comprehensive re- 
port to the Assembly, considered by both 
the political and military committees, 
was praised by Assembly delegates across 
the entire political spectrum. 

In addition, the Special Committee 
initiated and presented to the Assem- 
bly a draft resolution on nuclear weap- 
ons in Europe, which provided the focus 
for the Assembly's plenary debate, at- 
tended by parliamentarians from all 15 
NATO-member nations. I consider this 
resolution, passed overwhelmingly by 
the Assembly at the end of debate, an 
excellent statement on the TNF issue. 
I ask that the resolution be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The resolution follows: 

NORTH ATLANTIC ASSEMBLY RESOLUTION ON 
NucLEAR WEAPONS IN EUROPE 

The Assembly, recognising the far-reach- 
ing significance of the NATO 12 December 
1979 “dual-track" decision in several 
respects: 

To enhance NATO's strategy of flexible 
response by producing a visible “coupling” 
of the American strategic deterrent and Eu- 
ropean defence; 

To provide a much-needed response to 
modernised and expanded Soviet long-range 
theatre nuclear forces (LRTNF); 

To facilitate permanent limitations on 
LRINF through arms control negotiations; 

To demonstrate Alliance political cohesion 
&nd solidarity in risk shering; 

Welcoming the determination of member 
governments to sustaln the consensus be- 
hind the 12 December “dual-track’’ decision; 

Noting that the deployment of the SS-20 
is continuing beyond the levels predicted 
in 1979, while stressing that the number of 
LETNF required by NATO should not be 
directly tied to Soviet force levels; 

Noting the recent threat assessment by the 
High Level Group on the extent and pace 
of Soviet SS-20 deployment and of Soviet 
modernisation at all levels of theatre nuclear 
forces; 

Welcoming the announcement that nego- 
tiations on LRTNF between the United States 
and the Soviet Union will commence on 30 
November 1981; 

Noting that & continued commitment to 
modernisation 1s essential if real progress 
in arms control is to be achieved; 

Stressing that limitations on LRTNF will 
not provide stability un!ess achieved with!n 
& framework of limitations on central stra- 
tegic systems; 

Recognising that a "zero outcome," the 
mutual elimination of the land-based missile 
component of LRTNF—however difficult to 
achieve—represents the ideal objective of 
negotiations; 

Concerned that confusion exists about 
a) the relationship between modernization 
and arms control; b) the precise objective 
of the LRTNF negotiations; and c) the ex- 
tent to which NATO deployments depend 
upon Soviet actions and the results of arms 
control negotiations; 
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Concerned that the growth of opposition 
in several European countries to the dual 
track decision could undermine NATO's 
negotiating position and Alliance cohesion 
and could inadvertently serve Soviet pur- 
poses; 

Urges member governments: 

1. To maintain an equal emphasis on the 
twin objectives of modernization and arms 
control. 

2. To develop and maintain a unified Al- 
Med negotiating position on LRTNF arms 
control. 

3. To undertake concerted eTorts to per- 
suade their publics that the dual-track deci- 
sion constitutes a strategy for achieving mili- 
tary stability and sustaining peace in Eu- 
rope. 

Urges the United States Administration: 

1. To continue consultations with its Al- 
Hance partners on LRTNF arms control and 
also on future theater nuclear force modern- 
ization requirements. 

2. To proceed as now planned to undertake 
early negotiations with the Soviet Union on 
the limitation and reduction of strategic 
nuclear arms.@ 


MULTIEMPLOYER PENSION PLANS 


@ Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to be a cosponsor of S. 1748 in- 
troduced by Senator Hatcu, chairman of 
the Labor and Human Resources Com- 
mittee, This bill will exempt most multi- 
employer pension plans from the pro- 
visions of title IV of ERISA relating to 
plan termination insurance. In 1974, 


Congress passed ERISA but deferred the 
effective date of the mandatory coverage 
of multiemployer pension pians. Because 
of the detrimental impact that title IV 
might have on multiemployer plans and 
the resulting large-scale liabilities that 


may have been assumed by PBGC, Con- 
gress found it necessary to defer cover- 
age of multiemployer plans four times 
as it attempted to substantially revise 
title Iv. 


Since a revised multiemplover termi- 
nation insurance program was not en- 
acted nor another deferral date ap- 
proved, title IV of ERISA as originally 
enacted became effective August 1, 1980. 
However, Congress subsequently passed 
the Multiemployer Pension Plan Amend- 
ments of 1980 bill which was signed into 
law on September 26, 1980. I believe that 
Congress made a mistake in passing that 
law instead of indefinitely postponing 
coverage of multiemployer plans and 
this bill will rectify the error we made 
then. 

The Multiemployer Pension Plan 
Amendments of 1980 amended title IV 
of the Employee Retirement Income 
Security Act (ERISA) to require insur- 
ance coverage of multiemplover pension 
plans and by assessing liability against 
employers who withraw, or significantly 
reduce their contributions. The princi- 
pal concept of this act is the reouire- 
ment that an employer that wholly or 
partially withdraw from a plan pav its 
pro rata share of unfunded vested lia- 
bility to the plan. This withdrawal 
liability is often larger than the com- 
pany's net worth. I am convinced that 
the Multiemployer Act nresents an ex- 
tremely serious threat to many busi- 
nesses, particularly in the trucking and 
construction industries. 


Contrary to the intention of the act, 
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collection of withdrawal liability will 
damage muitiemployer pension plans be- 
cause the potential LabiLty will discour- 
age new entrants from entering plans. 
Without normal replacement of partici- 
pants and employers, multiemployer 
plans will face decLne and possibly even 
insoivency. 

The essence of most multiemployer 
pension plans is that the employer, 
through the coilective bargaining agree- 
ment, pays a fixed contribution to a 
trust fund and tne trustees determine 
the benefits that can be provided. The 
withdrawal provision of the 1989 act 
added a new liability to the employer, 
one greater than he had bargained for 
or had any reason to anticipate. This 
liability was applied retroactively in a 
manner that was certainly unfair, if not 
unconstitutional. 

The employers withdrawal liability is 
often so extensive that it effectively pre- 
vents the sale or transfer of assets of 
a company with particularly adverse 
consequences on small business. With 
the possibility that the Financial Ac- 
counting Standards Board will require 
employers to footnote this pension liabil- 
ity on financial statements, it may dra- 
matically reduce the ability of a com- 
pany to borrow money. For many small 
businessmen this inability to borrow 
money may result in liquidation, which 
in turn would trigger withdrawal liabil- 
ity. For those same small businessmen 
who own their own businesses, they are 
held personally liable for these costs. 

To resolve these problems, we believe 
that ERISA should be amended to pro- 
vide that those multiemployer plans, in 
which contribution levels have histori- 
cally been bargained should be recog- 
nized as exempt from the withdrawal 
liability and plan termination provisions 
of the act. We further believe that with- 
drawal liability which has currently 
been assessed should be remitted. This 
bill promotes free collective bargaining, 
and relieves these plans from onerous 
regulations which protect neither pen- 
sions for these who have earned them 
nor the financial security of those who 
fund them.e 


A STORY OF COURAGE 


€ Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, I ask to- 
day that an article entitled “Anger Melts 
Into Achievement for Polio Victim” 
from the Merrill Shopper & Foto News 
be inserted in the RECORD. 

Cathy Clark Sratz. a native of Merrill, 
Wis. was stricken with polio at the age 
of 8. Her story of accomplishment is an 
impressive one and I know will inspire 
others to fight adversity and to overcome 
the seeming limitations of serious handi- 
caps. 

I draw the zrticle to the attention of 
my colleagues and to my fellow citizens, 
and I commend Mrs. Spatz for the cour- 
age and strensth she has demonstrated. 

The article follows: 

[From the Merrill (Wis.) Shopper & Foto 
News. Oct. 21, 1981] 
ANGER MELTS INTO ACHIEVEMENT FOR 
PoLIiO VICTIM 

This is the International Year of the Dis- 

abled. For many of us we nod at the re- 
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minder, “Oh, yes. Year of the Disabled. Now 
I reu,emoer. but one person fighting to 
make sure we: all understand the sig- 
nincance of this year is a merrill native now 
living in two rivers, WI. She is Cathy Clark 
Spatz, one of millions in the world for whom 
this year has been named. 

Cathy, daughter of Margaret Clark, 2600 
E. Main St., Merrill, was stricken with polio 
when she was eight years old growing up 
here in Merrill. It was 1949 and a once care- 
free child was now burdened with a future 
of leg braces and walking crutches. She car- 
ried a deep resentment which urged her to 
over excell in everything she attempted. She 
graduated from Merrill High School in 1960, 
set back only a year by the crippling afic- 
tion which at one time almost took her life. 
“When you have a disability you have to 
try harder. I guess 1t Just comes with the 
territory,” Cathy says. 

It was not until she went to college at the 
University of Wisconsin-Stevens Point, how- 
ever, that she began to cope with the emo- 
tional side of her handicap. “I realized may- 
be I could help myself,” she recalls. Her new 
classmates, never knowing that carefree 
eight year old of so many years ago, were 
accepting her for who she was. Feeling 8 
new sense of freedom she was determined 
to learn how to drive a car so she could 
lead a more active life. Though rejected by 
two insurance companies she found a third 
company which would provide insurance. 
She bought a car with specialized hand con- 
trols and started taking lessons. When she 
passed her driver's exam she knew for the 
first time 1n her life she was really on her 
own. 

After graduation from the University 
Cathy, having developed a talent for art, 
went to work as an art teacher. For the next 
five years she lived alone wh!le tenching at 
LaCrosse, Port Huron, Mich!gan and Oak 
Creek. After that, she married a college 
friend. Kenn Spatz. also an art teacher, and 
they settled In Two Rivers. Ignoring the pos- 
sible difficulties of raising a child, Cathy be- 
came a mother. Today the Spatz's have a 
nine year old daughter, Sara. 

Although she "retired" from teaching to 
become a mother Cathy has always remained 
active outside the home. She !s a champion 
in promoting rights for the disabled. On a 
local level in Two Rivers she has worked 
closely with the owners of shopping centers 
in promoting compliance of handicap park- 
ing laws. Too often, she notes, the truly 
handicapped are cheated from a handicap 
parting space by someone who simply wants 
a good parring spot near the store. That may 
not sound like a big deal to most of us, but 
to the handicapped it is. As Cathy is quoted 
in a Lakeshore Chronicle article on the sub- 
tect. “Disabled people are not in that position 
because they want to be. They need to be 
part of the community. They may have to do 
their shonping. Hke everyone else. But some- 
times they need just to get out of their four 
walls. to change the environment around 
them." She adds. “We are now in an age 
where technology is advancing ovr years of 
life, It’s no longer just the disabled who are 
going to benefit from these laws, but the 
senior citizen also.” 

In addition to the role of advocate, Cathy 
has created a handicap counseling serving 
through Lakeshore Technical Institute 
called, "New Beginnings.” “The goal is to 
mare the handicanned es Independent and 
self confident as possible,” she notes further 
explaining that idea was created from her 
own early inability to face up to her disabil- 
itv. She wants the handicapped to know that 
they are still able to function and can lead 
productive lives again if thev can rid them- 
selves first of the burden of frustration. 

In addition to that job she Is actively en- 
gaged in Easter Seals and she and Kenn have 
a decorating consultant bus!ness on the side. 

Despite Cathy’s active life the damages 
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created by polio 32 years ago can never be 
forgotten. Just last week she underwent her 
seventh operation to correct the results of 
her affliction. "I have to psych myself up 
a lot,” she admits about each new opera- 
tion. Her latest, performed Sept. 30, went 
well, but the entire healing process will take 
about 12 weeks. "I'm going to finally catch 
up on my art work,” she says, knowing that 
she will be confined to a full leg cast for 
six weeks, then to a short leg cast for several 
more weeks. 

For someone like Cathy that much sitting 
around can quickly become depressing, but 
to keep her spirits lifted to the future she 
has already scheduled her calendar full for 
January. And although International Year 
of the Disabled will be a thing of the past by 
then, you can bet Cathy Spatz will be back 
out there fighting fora better understanding 
between the community and the 
handicapped.@ 


VETO OF FTC USED-CAR RULE 


@ Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, today 
I cosponsor Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 33, which would disapprove the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission’s recent proposed 
used-car regulation. 

In 1973, the FTC started an investiga- 
tion into the practices of used-car deal- 
ers. Now, on August 14, 1981—some 8 
years later—it has published a rule to 
regulate the sale of used cars. The used- 
car rule is contained in the Federal Reg- 
ister on pages 41328-41378. That is 50 
pages of new regulations that small busi- 
nessmen must comply with. 

Mr. President, the clear thrust of this 
proposed rule is entirely negative. It pre- 
sumes that dealers are dishonest—a con- 
cept contrary to our country's basic prin- 
ciples. In my view, this presumption is 
reason enough to disapprove the proposed 
rule. A closer examination of the pro- 
posed rule and its effects fully justifies its 
disapproval. 

The rule was promulgated under the 
Magnuson-Moss Act. The clear intent of 
this statute is warranty disclosure—not 
inspection and not disclosure of defects. 
The rule violates the intent by requiring 
disclosure of known defects. 

The disclosure of a defect is required 
if the dealer has knowledge of a defect. 
Knowledge is determined by an objec- 
tive, reasonable man standard, which 
directly or indirectly requires inspection. 

Yet the rule itself lists 52 types of 
defects, many of which are defined by 
such subjective terms as abnormal and 
improper. 

Thus, the rule not only violates con- 
gressional intent, it creates unnecessary 
uncertainty and confusion. 

These ambiguities will no doubt require 
clarification through the courts. If the 
ambiguities themselves don’t cause liti- 
gation, the $10,000 penalty provision is a 
lucrative incentive to sue. While the 
dealer will initially bear the cost of de- 
fending the lawsuits, the ultimate cost 
will be borne by the consumer, who is 
supposed to be protected by the rule. 

Mr. President, the bottom line is that 
the rule has the opposite effect of that 
which was intended. The rule will not 
protect consumers against unscrupulous 
dealers—they will continue to be un- 
scrupulous. 

At the same time, many other dealers 
may be discouraged from asking perti- 
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nent questions or taking other action, so 
that they do not acquire the knowledge 
that would subject them to liability—the 
rule puts a premium on lack of knowl- 
edge. 

Furthermore, the rule is an incentive 
to se. the car as is, without a warranty. 

Finally, Mr. President, the rule would 
add additional costs to an already dis- 
tressed industry, We are all aware of the 
grave state of the auto industry—in the 
last 2 years 10 percent of the dealerships 
in Minnesota have gone out of business. 
This is roughly the same percentage as 
nationwide. Dealers are already plagued 
with decreased demand because of high 
interest rates, and increased inventory 
and financing costs. 

At precisely the time when dealers are 
just trying to survive, the FTC has pro- 
mulgated a rule that would pile an addi- 
tional costly paperwork and legal burden 
on small businessmen. 

Ironically, as more dealers go out of 
business, more used cars will be sold by 
nondealers—50 percent of the current 
market is not covered by the rule. 

Mr. President, the Federal Trade 
Commission Improvements Act of 1980 
gave Congress the authority to veto FTC 
regulations. The used car rule provides 
the opportunity to exercise that author- 
ity responsibly. I urge my colleagues to 
join me in supporting Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 33, to veto the F'TC used car 
rule.9 


ENTERPRISE ZONES 


€ Mr. HART. Mr. President, several bills 
have been introduced this year advocat- 
ing the so-called enterprise zone ap- 
proach to economic redevelopment. The 
administration has endorsed this ap- 
proach for rebuilding our Nation's dev- 
astated inner cities. 

It is offered as a free enterprise alter- 
native to a long and expensive history of 
failed urban planning and social pro- 
graming. 

Despite many technical difficulties with 
the enterprise zone bills. there is obvi- 
ous merit to dealing with high unem- 
ployment and poverty in depressed areas 
by stimulating business there. 

Enterprise zones should not, however, 
be seen as a comprehensive strategy for 
urban redevelopment. nor should they be 
used to replace existing urban programs 
which have proven successful. 

The search must go on for new solu- 
tions, and the details of this partial solu- 
tion, the enterprise zone, must be scru- 
tinized carefully. 

As presently proposed, however, the 
enterprise zone is unlikely to work. It 
offers too few incentives and incentives 
of the wrong kind for attracting existing 
businesses to zones. More important. it 
offers little or no incentive for starting 
new businesses. 

Continued refinement of enterprise 
zone legislation may reduce some of these 
problems. But the more important con- 
cern is whether the zone concept is 
focused on the right goals and whether 
it still meets its original, stated purpose. 
While the rhetoric surrounding zone bills 
emphasizes job creation, most provisions 
are actually designed to create profits for 
employers. Jobs and other economic ben- 
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efits are expected to trickle down to the 
poor and unskilled. But zone bills do not 
target minority business nor even small 
business, the greatest source of jobs. 

The problem with this very traditional 
economics is that not enough trickles 
down and what does trickle down does 
not go far enough and is not equitable. 
It is also true that what trickles down is 
not really what is needed most. 

Is the purpose of urban development 
to attract business to a cheap source of 
labor and to create dead end, minimum 
wage jobs for the poor? Is this the best 
we can do with a supposedly new and 
innovative idea like enterprise zones? 

'These sorts of jobs certainly cannot be 
to the overall benefit of inner-city 
dwellers when they carry the cost of resi- 
dential displacement. 

We must look for approaches which 
lead to long-term, stable economic de- 
velopment in distressed communities, ap- 
proaches which draw capital to produc- 
tive uses in these communities. Without 
a stable, enduring market, few busi- 
nesses, especially small businesses, will 
be able to survive in an enterprise zone. 

If we can increase the financial re- 
serves of the inner city community over 
time, few additional incentives will be 
needed to attract new business there. 

But how do we increase buying power 
and financial reserves where there are 
few businesses or jobs of any sort to start 
with? 

Two rules of thumb should guide our 
efforts: 

First, any tax breaks or subsidies we 
offer to business owners or investors 
should be passed along to employees and 
owners wherever possible. 

Second, percolate up rather than 
trickle down strategies for aiding the 
poor and unemployed should be tried; 
where possible, we should build on and 
stimulate the existing econom'c efforts 
of local communities first, then look to 
outside economic forces. 

Consider the first guideline. Some may 
think that the relevant trade off—tax 
breaks for jobs—has already been struck 
between business and government in the 
very concept of an enterprise zone. 

Actually, however, current enterprise 
zone bills include refundable job tax 
credits, in addition to other tax advan- 
tages. These credits subsidize the salaries 
of zone employees with tax dollars. 

We would get more for our tax dollars 
if they were used to give employees and 
residents of inner cities more of an eco- 
nomic share and stake in their commu- 
nity, for example, by targeting some of 
the most attractive tax breaks to em- 
ployers who are wiling to adopt em- 
ployee ownership plans. Such plans are 
entirely consistent with free enterprise 
and the expressed purposes of enterprise 
zones. They would increase productivity 
and competition by allowing more busi- 
nesses to form, where employees pool re- 
Sources, survive, and remain inde- 
pendent. 

Stimulating new business in our cities 
is crucial, but so is keeping fledgling busi- 
nesses alive and helping them expand. 
It does little good to create new jobs in 
zones only to have them disappear a year 
later. Yet most businesses fail, and small 
businesses, which create most jobs, fail 
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at the astonishing rate of from 60 to 80 
percent. In inner-city areas qualifying 
for zone status, the chances for surv.val 
will be even slimmer. 

Employee ownership can help. Em- 
ployees have an astonishingly good rec- 
ord in buying out failing businesses and 
turning them into more productive and 
profitable concerns. 

Moreover, employee buy-outs provide 
a ready alternative to merger with large 
conglomerates which could pull bus.ness 
out of zones. In these ways, employee 
ownership increases and saves the num- 
ber of jobs available, and decreases trans- 
fer payments from the Government 
which are needed when shutdowns and 
mergers cause layoffs. 

By sharing in the risks and payoffs 
of entrepreneurship, employees and em- 
ployee-residents of a zone could develop 
stronger commitments to their work. 
They could see that when they work for 
the success of their area business they 
are working for their own business and 
area, their own success. 

This stake in the local economy would 
not only increase productivity, but might 
reduce crimes against business, vandal- 
ism and shoplifting. In al! these ways, 
employee ownership makes people an ac- 
tive part of the recovery process of their 
own community. 

Consider the second, percolate up, 
guideline. Authors of current zone pro- 
posals cite commun:ty-based small busi- 
nesses in the South Bronx as models 
for the enterprise approach to urban re- 
vitalization. Yet there are no provisions 
in their bills for building on or building 
up ongoing efforts within communities. 
Instead the emphasis is on incentives for 
the purchase and renovation of property 
which could lead to real estate specula- 
tion and gentrification. 

On the other hand, if the emphasis 
was on incentives for capital formation, 
local residents, pooling their assets, would 
have a fight'ng chance to start their own 
companies. Some of the least known suc- 
cess stories in business involve groups of 
welfare recipients or farmworkers who 
started their own companies on a shoe- 
string and now gross a million dollars or 
more per year. 

Just as we need to encourage employee 
ownership where possible, we should also 
try to make community ownership at- 
tractive. 

Closely related to the employee stock 
ownership plan (ESOP) is the General 
Stock Ownership Corporation (GSOC). 
This corporate form was enacted into law 
by Congress to provide all residents of a 
State with voting shares in the major 
economic ventures of their areas. The 
GSOC concept can be applied easily to a 
local area such as an enterprise zone 
where it would give the residents of a 
zone community a direct meaningful say 
in their economic future. 

They could hire expert consultants, on 
credit, to generate various investment 
options for the development of their 
community. The advantages and disad- 
vantages of these options could be pre- 
sented, the dangers raised for the com- 


munity by competing corporations could 
be explained. 
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Then residents could vote their com- 
mon interest to create the sorts oí eco- 
nomic changes they could live with and 
benefit from. 

Funds could be generated for chosen 
GSOC projects from a variety of private 
and public sources, with eventual reve- 
nues paying back loans and providing 
resident-shareholders with dividend 
checks, dividend checks instead of wel- 
fare cnecks. 

Of course, ESOP's and GSOC's repre- 
sent only one path to the economic self- 
determination and development of com- 
munities with little economic power. 
They are not without problems. 

Yet they deserve serious consideration, 
along with other means to like ends. 

The proponents of enterprise zone 
legislation have proven themselves will- 
ing to revise their ideas and adopt new 
measures which increase the likelihood 
that zones will work effectively. I hope 
they will look into these kinds of incen- 
tives to econom'c recovery and consider 
adding them to their present plans. 
Economy with democracy must be our 
overriding goal. 

I will soon be introducing legislation 
which seeks both to build on and trans- 
form the enterprise zone approach along 
the lines I have proposed here. Th:s bill 
will provide special support for small and 
indigenous businesses in economically 
distressed areas and will target incen- 
tives for investment and credit to busi- 
ness activities which spread capital 
ownership broadly among zone residents 
and employees. I believe th's will be an 
important contribut'on to the growing 
debate on enterprise zones.@ 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I would 
inquire of the minority leader if there 
are items on today's calendar that he is 
prepared to consider by unanimous con- 
sent, and I especially call his attention 
to the following calendar order numbers: 
306, 307, 308, 309, 310, 311, 312, 313, 
314, 315, 316, 317, 318, 319, 320, 321, 
322, 323, 324, 325, 326, 327, 328, 329, 
33^. 331, 332, 333, and 334. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
these are all relief bills, and there is no 
objection on this side of the aisle to 
proceeding to action on them. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the minority 
leader. 

Mr. President, I wonder if the minority 
leader would agree that we might con- 
sider them en bloc since they are of a 
similar nature? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the list just 
submitted be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RELIEF OF PUANGPAKA VERTREES 
AND PUANGTIP VERTREES 
The bil (S. 175) for the relief of 
Puargpaka Vertrees and Puangtip Ver- 
irees was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 
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8. 175 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Puangpaka Vertrees and 
Puangtip Vertrees shall be classified as chil- 
dren within the meaning of section 101(b) 
(1) (F) of such Act, upon approval of a peti- 
tion filled in their behalf by Mr. and Mrs. 
Ronnie Dale Vertrees, citizen and lawful 
permanent resident, respectively, of the 
United States, pursuant to section 204 of 
the Act: Provided, That the natural parents 
or brothers or sisters of the beneficiaries shall 
not, by virtue of such relationship, be ac- 
cordei any right, privilege, or status under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


RELIEF OF HYONG CHA KIM KAY 


The bill (S. 235) for the relief of Hyong 
Cha Kim Kay was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 235 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 212 
(a) (23) of the immigration and Nationality 
Act, Hyong Cha Kim Kay may be issued a 
visa and admitted to the United States if 
she is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of that Act. 

Sec. 2. This exemption shall apply only to 
a ground for exclusion of which the Depart- 
ment of State or the Department of Justice 
had knowledge prior to the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 


RELIEF OF HUN SIK SANDERSON 


The bill (S. 278) for the relief of Hun 
Sik Sanderson was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

8. 278 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of paragraphs 
(12) and (23) of section 212(a) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Hun Sik 
Sanderson may be issued a visa and admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
if she is found to be otherwise admissible 
under the provisions of that Act. 

Sec. 2. This exemption shall apply only toa 
ground for exclusion of which the Depart- 
ment of State or the Department of Justice 
had knowledge prior to the date of the en- 
actment of this Act. 


RELIEF OF MICHAEL WHITLOCK 


The bill (S. 555) for the relief of 
Michael Whitlock was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

S. 555 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 212 
(a) (23) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Michael Whitlock may be issued a visa 
and admitted to the United States if he is 
found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of that Act. 

Sec. 2. This exemption shall apply only to 
a ground for exclusion of which the Depart- 
ment of State or the Department of Justice 
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had knowledge prior to the date of the en- 
actment of this Act. 


— T 


RELIEF OF ROSITA N. PACTO 


The bill (S. 593) for the relief of 
Rosita N. Pacto was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 593 


Be tt enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 212 
(a) (14) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, for the purposes of such Act, Rosita N. 
Pacto shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this Act upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as 
provided for in this Act, the Secretary of 
State shall instruct the proper officer to 
reduce by one number, during the current 
fiscal year or the fiscal year next following, 
the total number of immigrant visas and 
conditional entries which are made available 
to natives of the country of the alien’s birth 
under section 203(a) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 


RELIEF OF WALTER PREY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 174) for the relief of Walter 
Prey, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment: 

On page 1, line 4, strike “Walter Prey”, and 
insert “Friedrich Walter Prey”; 


So as to make the bill read: 
S. 174 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, Friedrich Walter Prey shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper Officer to reduce by one number, dur- 
ing the current fiscal year or the fiscal year 
next following, the total number of immigra- 
tion visas and conditional entries which are 
made available to natives of the country of 
the alien's birth under section 203(a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act or, if ap?li- 
cable, from the total number of such visas 
and entries which are made available to such 
natives under section 202(e) of such Act. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill for 
the relief of Friedrich Walter Prey." 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
= bill for the relief of Friedrich Walter 

rey.”. 


RELIEF OF SANG SUN RUSSO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1143) for the relief of Sang Sun 
Russo, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause, and insert the following: 
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That, notwithstanding the provisions of 
sections 212(a)(12) and 212(a) (23) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Sang Sun 
Russo may be issued a visa and admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence, 
if she is found to be otherwise admissible 
under the provisions of that Act: Provided, 
That these exemptions shall apply only to 
grounds for exclusion of which the Depart- 
ment of State or the Department of Justice 
had knowledge prior to the enactment of this 
Act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

@ Mr. HEINZ. I am pleased to have this 
opportunity to support the passage of 
two private relief bills which I have 
introduced in this Congress. S. 1143, for 
the relief of Sang Sun Russo, and S. 
1144, for the relief of Maxine Ann Fri- 
cioni. Let me take this opportunity to 
summarize the background for each of 
these two bills, and explain why I believe 
passage of these bills is justified. 

USAF S. Sgt. Harold Russo (Ret), 
obtained his commander's permission to 
be married to Sang Sun Russo as re- 
quired under Air Force Regulations 211- 
218. This regulation requires a back- 
ground investigation on the intended 
spouse by the Air Force Office of Special 
Investigations and the results were 
favorable. This investigation was one of 
the most important source documents 
used by the commander granting Russo 
permission to marry. 

The couple was married October 1976, 
with the understanding that the proce- 
dures which led to permission for the 
marriage also included an investigation 
of any records of conviction. After mar- 
riage they began the application process 
for obtaining a visa for Mrs. Russo to 
immigrate to the United States. Upon 
visiting the American Embassy in Seoul, 
Korea, on July 27, 1978, they were in- 
formed that Mrs. Russo would be in- 
eligible for immigration to the United 
States because of charges of "possession 
of marihuana." Mrs. Russo served a sen- 
tence for her involvement in this situa- 
tion. Noteworthy is the fact that the ini- 
tial investigation conducted by the Air 
Force Office of Investigation and the 
Korean National Police showed no rec- 
ord of this conviction for Sang Sun 
Russo. 

S. Sgt. Russo and his wife have a 
daughter who was born in December 
1978, and at this time the family is sep- 
arated, with the wife and daughter 
residing in the Republic of Korea and 
S. Sgt. Russo living in the Philippines. 

I believe S. 1143 is meritorius due to 
the fact that Mrs. Russo paid the penalty 
for her past charges and also due to the 
administrative misunderstanding which 
resulted in marriage, since they assumed 
that all clearances had been given for 
Sang Sun Russo's immigration to the 
United States.o 

The bil was ordered to be engrossed 
for & third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


RELIEF OF MAXINE ANN FRICIONI 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1144) for the relief of Maxine 
Ann Fricioni, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment to strike out all 
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after the enacting clause, and insert the 
following: 

That, notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 212(a)(23) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Maxine Ann Fricioni may be 
issued a visa and admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if she is 
found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of that Act: Provided, That this 
exemption shall apply only to grounds for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice had knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

O Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, with re- 
spect to S. 1144 for the relief of Maxine 
Ann Fricioni, the following facts are 
relevant: 

Sgt. David R. Fricioni, USAF, obtained 
his commander's permission to marry 
Maxine Ann Fricioni as required under 
the Air Force regulations 211-18 and 
211-6. They were married in February 
1978, with the understanding that the 
procedures which led to permission for 
the marriage also included an investiga- 
tion of any records of conviction. On 
that basis, they were married and began 
the application process for obtaining a 
visa for Maxine Ann Fricioni to immi- 
grate to the United States. Upon visiting 
the American Embassy in London, Eng- 
land, in July 19;8, they were informed 
that Maxine Fricioni would be ineligi- 
ble for immigration to the United States 
because of charges of possession of mari- 
huana. Mrs. Fricioni was sentenced to a 
conditional discharge of 12 months in 
August 1975 for her involvement in this 
matter. 

Noteworthy is the fact that the initial 
investigation conducted by the Air Force 
Office of Investigation showed no record 
of conviction for Maxine Fricioni. It was 
upon those initial findings the permis- 
sion for marriage was granted. 

Sergeant and Mrs. Fricioni and their 
daughter are waiting to return to the 
United States to join their family here 
and also to begin their life here. 

I believe that this private immigra- 
tion bill, S. 1144, is meritorius due to the 
fact that Mrs. Fricioni paid the penalty 
for her past charges and also due to the 
administrative misunderstanding which 
resulted in their marriage, since they as- 
sumed that all clearances had been given 
for Maxine Ann Fricioni's immigration 
to the United States.e 

The bil was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


RELIEF OF JUAN ESTEBAN RAMIREZ 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 167) for the relief of Juan Este- 
ban Ramirez, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with amendments, as follow: 

On page 2, line 1, strike “visa fees.", and 
insert “visa fee."’; 

On page 2, line 4, strike “officials”, and 
insert “officer”; and 

On page 2, line 8, strike “paragraphs (1) 
through (8) of”. 


So as the make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
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Act, Juan Esteban Ramirez shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this Act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper officer 
to reduce by one number, during the current 
fiscal year or the fiscal year next following, 
the total number of immigrant visas and con- 
ditional entries which are made available 
to natives of the country of the alien’s birth 
under section 203(a) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, 


The amendments were agreed to. 

° Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of S. 167, which my colleague 
Senator Burpick, and I cosponsor, in be- 
half of Juan Esteban Ramirez. 

Juan Ramirez is an orphan, one of 
seven children born to an impoverished 
family in Ecuador in 1958. The benefici- 
ary contracted polio at the age of 3, and 
has undergone surgery a number of times 
in various hospitals in his native land, 
followed by intense physical rehabilita- 
tion here in this country, where he has 
been a resident student of the Anne 
Carlsen School for the Physically 
Handicapped at Jamestown, N. Dak. 

He has made good improvement, and 
is now able to walk with the aid of a 
brace and crutches, and has progressed 
well in the school, both in mental and 
physical activities. 

Mr. President, during the summer 
months when not in school, Juan lives 
with his foster parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Vic Karges of Hazen, N. Dak. It is these 
people who have provided this young 
man with a haven in this country, while 
he pursued his education and rehabilita- 
tion. 

This bill grants Juan permanent resi- 
dence in the United States. I urge its ap- 
proval by my colleagues in the firm belief 
that Juan Ramirez will become a produc- 
tive and loyal citizen of his new country, 
where he has found the care and love 
that he never could have known any- 
where else.@ 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


RELIEF OF THE FONG FAMILY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 367) for the relief of Kuan Sheng 
Fong, also known as Pete K. S. Fong; 
and Shyr Yuh-Yu Fong, also known as 
Nancy Fong, his wife; and Shueh Wei 
Fong. also known as Sylvia Fong, his 
daughter, and I. Chun Fong. also known 
as Victor Fong, his son; which bill had 
been renorted from the Committee on 
the Judiciary with amendments, as fol- 
lows: 

On page 2, strike line 6, through and in- 
cluding line 7, and insert the following: 


een Sylvia Shueh-Wei Fong, his daughter”; 
an 


On page 2, line 17, strike “paragraphs (1 
through (8) ot". ED 


So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
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Act, Kuan Sheng Fong, also known as Pete 
K. S. Fong; and Shyr Yuh-Yu Fong, also 
known as Nancy Fong, his wife; and Sylvia 
Shueh-Wei Fong, his daughter, shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, upon payment of the required visa 
fees. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such aliens as provided for in this 
Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper officer to deduct the required numbers 
from the total number of immigrant visas 
and conditional entries which are made avail- 
able to natives of the country of the aliens’ 
birth under section 203(a) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, or, if applicable, 
from the total number of such visas and en- 
tries which are mad? available to such na- 
tives under section 202(e) of such Act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 

“A bill for the relief of Kuan Sheng 
Fong, also known as Pete K. S. Fong; 
Shyr Yuh-Yu Fong, also known as Nancy 
Fong, his wife: and Sylvia Shueh-Wei 
Fong, his daughter.". 


RELIEF OF SANDRA REYES PEL- 
LECER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bil (S. 1993) for the relief of Sandra 
Reyes Pellecer, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with amendments, as follows: 

On page 1, line 4, strike “Sandra Reyes 
Pelecer", and insert “Sandra Reves Pellecer"’; 

On page 2, line 1, strike "Mrs. Greta J. 
Pellecer, citizen of the United States,", and 
insert the following: “Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Pellecer, a lawful permanent resident and 
citizen of the United States, respectively”; 

On page 2, line 4, strike "bother", and in- 
sert “brother”; 


So as to make the bill read: 
S. 1093 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives cf the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Sandra Reyes Pellecer shall be 
classified as a child within the meaning of 
section 101(b)(1)(F) of such Act, upon ap- 
proval of a petition filed on her behalf by 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Pellecer, a lawful 
permanent resident and citizen of the United 
States, respectively, pursuant to section 204 
of such Act. No natural parent, brother, or 
sister, if any, of Sandra Reyes Pellecer shall, 
by virtue of such relationship, be accorded 
any right, privilege, or status under the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
SANDRA REYES PELLECER 

9 Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, the 
Senate is today considering S. 1093 for 
the relief of Sandra Reyes Pellecer. The 
Senate passed this legis!ation in the 96th 
Congress, but unfortunately no action 
was taken by the House of Representa- 
tives. It is my sincere hope that Congress 
wil complete action on this bill soon so 
Sandra and her adoptive parents. Mr. 
and Mrs. Samuel Pellecer, can celebrate 
Sandra's high school graduation and the 
privilege of remaining with her adoptive 
family.e 

The bil was ordered to be engrossed 
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for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


RELIEF OF INOCENCIO EDER AND 
LOURIE ANN EDER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bil (S. 215) for the relief of Inocencio 
Eder and Lourie Ann Eder, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert the following: 

That, in the adminístration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality, Lourle Ann Eder 
may be classified as a child within the mean- 
ing of section 101(b)(1)(F) of such Act, 
upon approval of a petition filed in her be- 
half by Federico P. Eder and Irinea R. Eder, 
a lawful permanent resident and a citizen of 
the United States, respectively, pursuant to 
section 204 of such Act: Provided, That the 
natural parents or brothers or sisters of the 
beneficiary shall not, by virtue of such rela- 
tionship, be accorded any right, privilege, or 
Status under the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


The title was amended so as to read 
“A bill for the relief of Lourie Ann 
Eder”. 


RELIEF OF THE BYUN FAMILY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bi'l (S. 220) for the relief of Duk Chan 
Byun, his wife, Yung Ja Byun, and his 
children, Hye Ja Byun, Hye Sun Byun, 
Hye Ryung Byun, and Yung Eun Byun, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with an amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 4, strike “Duk Chan Byun, 
his wife Yung Ja Byun, and his”, and insert 
the following: “Yung Ja Byun, and her”. 


So as to make the bill read: 
S. 220 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Revresentatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the "mmigration and Nationality 
Act, Yung Ja Byun, and her children Hye 
Ja Byun, Hye Sun Byun, Hye Ryung Byun, 
[and Yung Eun Byun shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence as 
of the date of the enactment of this Act upon 
payment of the required visa fees. Upon the 
grenting of permanent residence to such 
aliens as provided for in this Act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper officer 
to reduce bv the required numbers, during 
the current fiscal year or the fiscal year next 
following, the total number of immigrant 
visas and conditional entries which are made 
available to natives of the country of the 
aliens’ birth under section 203(a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bil was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read 
“a bill for the relief of Yung Ja Byun 
and her children, Hye Ja Bvun, Hye Sun 
Byun, Hye Ryung Byun, and Yung Eun 
Byun". 
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RELIEF OF DR. JOSELITO SISON 
ALMARIO AND HIS WIFE, LETICIA 
ALMARIO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 244) for the relief of Dr. Joselito 
Sison Almario, and his wife, Leticia 
Almario, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment: 

On page 2, beginning on line 9, strike "para- 
graphs (1) through (8) of". 


So as to make the bill read: 
S. 244 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, Doctor Joselito Sison Almario, and 
his wife, Leticia Almario, shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act 
upon payment of the required visa fees. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
aliens as provided for in this Act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper officer 
to reduce by the required numbers, during 
the current fiscal year or the fiscal year next 
following, the total number of immigrant 
visas and conditional entries which are made 
avallable to natives of the country of the 
aliens’ birth under section 203(a) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


RELIEF OF YAEKO HOWELL 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 280) for the relief of Yaeko 
Howell, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment: 

On page 1, line 3, strike "not withstand- 
ing". and insert 'notwithstanding". 


So as to make the bill read: 
S. 280 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 212 
(a) (23) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Yaeko Howell may be issued a visa and 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence 1f she Is found to be otherwise ad- 
missible under the provisions of that Act: 
Provided, That this exemption shall apply 
only to & ground for exclusion of which the 
Department of State or the Department of 
Justice had knowledge prior to the enact- 
ment of this Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bil was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


RELIEF OF DR. HERMAN SARDJONO 
ae, HIS WIFE, ERLANDA SARD- 
JONO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 340) for the relief of Dr. Herman 
Sardjono and his wife, Erlanda Sard- 
jono, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment: 

On page 2, line 9, strike "paragraphs", 


through and including "Act" on line 10, and 
insert the following: section 203(a) of the 
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Immigration and Nationality Act, or if ap- 
plicable, from the total number of such visas 
and entries which are made available to such 
natives under section 202(e) of such Act. 


So as to make the bill read: 
S. 340 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House oj 
Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Herman Sardjono and his wife, 
Erlanda Sardjono, shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this Act upon 
payment of the required visa fees. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
aliens as provided for in this Act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper officer 
to reduce by the required numbers, during 
the current fiscal year or the fiscal year next 
following, the total number of immigrant 
visas and conditional entries which are made 
available to natives of the country of the 
aliens’ birth under section 203(a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, or if ap- 
plicable, from the total number of such visas 
and entries which are made available to such 
natives under section 202(e) of such Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


RELIEF OF TESSIE AND ENRIQUE 
MARFORI 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 191) for the relief of Tessie and 
Enrique Marfori, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary with amendments, as follows: 

On page 2, line 1, strike “fee.”, and insert 
"fees."; and 

On page 2, line 7, strike "alien's", and in- 
sert '"aliens' ”; 


So as to make the bill read: 
S. 191 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Nation- 
&lity Act, Tessie and Enrique Marfori shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, upon payment of the required visa 
fees. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such aliens as provided for in this 
Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper officer to reduce by the required 
number, during the current fiscal year or the 
fiscal year next following, the total number 
of immigrant visas and conditional entries 
which are made available to natives of the 
country of the aliens’ birth under section 
203(a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act or, If applicable, from the total number 
of such visas and entries which are made 
available to such natives under section 202 
(e) of such Act. 


‘The amendemnts were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


RELIEF OF PETER CHI HUNG KWOK 
AND PING CHI CHAU KWOK 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 236) for the relief of Peter Chi 
Hung Kwok, doctor of medicine, and Ping 
Chi Chau Kwok, husband and wife, which 
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had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary with amendments, as 
follows: 

On page 2, line 11, strike "paragraphs (1) 
through (8) of"; and 

On page 2, line 15, strike "202", and insert 
**202 (e) ". 


So as to make the bill read: 
S. 236 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of paragraphs 
(14) and (32) of section 212(a) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, for purposes ot 
such Act, Peter Chi Hung Kwok, doctor of 
medicine, and Ping Chi Chau Kwok, husband 
and wife, shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this Act upon payment of the 
required visa fees. Upon the granting of per- 
manent residence to such aliens as provided 
for in this Act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper officer to reduce by the 
proper number, during the current fiscal year 
or the fiscal year next following, the total 
number of immigrant visas and conditional 
entries which are made available to natives 
of the country of the aliens’ birth under sec- 
tion 203(a) of such Act, or if applicable, the 
total number of immigrant visas and condi- 
tional entries which are made available to 
natives of the country of the aliens' birth 
under section 202(e) of the Act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


RELIEF OF BLANCA ROSA LUNA 
DE FREI 


The bil (H.R. 661) for the relief of 
Blanca Rosa Luna de Frei, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


JUNIOR EDMUND MONCRIEFFE 


The bill (H.R. 688) for the relief of 
Junior Edmund. Moncrieffe, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


RELIEF OF ROLAND KARL HEINZ 
VOGEL 


The bill (H.R. 783) for the relief of 
Roland Karl Heinz Vogel, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


RELIEF OF MADELEINE MESNAGER 


The bill (H.R. 1469) for the relief of 
Madeleine Mesnager, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


RELIEF OF OMAR MARACHI 
The bill (H.R. 1480) for the relief of 
Omar Marachi, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


RELIEF OF AURORA ISIDRA RULLAN 
DIAZ 


The bill (H.R. 1550) for the relief of 
Aurora Isidra Rullan Diaz, was consid- 
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ered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


RELIEF OF GLADYS BELLEVILLE 
SCHULTZ 


The bill (H.R. 1785) for the relief of 
Gladys Belleville Schultz, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


RELIEF OF KAI-MEE CHEN 


The bill (H.R. 2010) for the relief of 
Kai-Mee Chen, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


RELIEF OF HANIFE FRANTZ 


The bill (H.R. 2185) for the relief of 
Hanife Frantz, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


RELIEF OF MOSES BANK 


The bill (H.R. 2573) for the relief of 
Moses Bank, was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


RELIEF OF YUK YEE LI 


The bill (H.R. 2975) for the relief of 
Yuk Yee Li, was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote en bloc by which the 
bills were passed en bloc. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET ACT 
WAIVER 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask the 
minority leader if he is in position to 
consider Calendar Order 343, the Con- 
gressional Budget Act waiver to S. 1716? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the minority is ready to proceed. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 226) waiving section 
402(a) of the Congressional Budget Act 
of 1974 with respect to the consideration 
of S. 1716, which was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 


S. Res. 226 


Resolved, That pursuant to section 402(c) 
of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, the 
provisions of section 402(a) of such Act are 
waived with respect to the consideration of 
8. 1716, to amend the Clean Water Act and 
authorize funding for wastewater treatment 
construction grants program. Such waiver is 
necessary to permit consideration of a fiscal 
year 1982 authorization of appropriations to 
carry out the purpose of S. 1716. 

Such waiver is necessary as S. 1716 was not 
reported before May 15, 1981, as required by 
section 402(a) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974. 

Additional time was required to conduct a 
comprehensive reexamination of this multi- 
billion-dollar pollution abatement program 
as a result of the fiscal year 1981 rescission 
and the repeal of the previously enacted au- 
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thorization for fiscal year 1982 pursuant to 
the Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1981. 


CLEAN WATER ACT AMENDMENTS 
OF 1981 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate Calendar 
296, S. 1716, the Clean Water Act Amend- 
ments of 1981. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the bill by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 1716) to amend title II of the 
Clean Water Act, and for other purposes. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to bring to the Senate today 
comprehensive amendments to the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency's munic- 
ipal waste water treatment construc- 
tion grants program. Extensive hearings 
were held on this legislation and it was 
reported without a single dissenting vote 
from the full committee. For a number 
of reasons, when the committee report 
was filed, the CBO cost estimate was un- 
available. It has since been made avail- 
able and I wish to include the letter and 
cost estimate in the RECORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE, 
Washington, D.C., October 14, 1981. 
Hon. RoBERT T. STAFFORD, 
Chairman, Committee on Environment and 
Public Works, U.S. Senate, Dirksen Sen- 
ate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR, CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to Section 
403 of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, 
the Congressional Budget Office has prepared 
the attached revised cost estimate for S. 1716, 
the Clean Water Act Amendments of 1981. 

Should the Committee so desire, we would 
be pleased to provide further details on this 
estimate. 

Sincerely, 
ALICE M. RIVLIN, 
Director. 


CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE 
CosT ESTIMATE 

1. Bill number: S. 1716. 

2. Bill title: Clean Water Act Amendments 
of 1981. 

3. Bill status: As ordered reported by the 
Senate Committee on Environment and 
Public Works, September 23, 1981. 


4. Bill purpose: S. 1716 authorizes the ap- 
propriation of $2.4 billion for the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency (EPA) municipal 
wastewater treatment construction grants 
program for each of the fiscal years 1982 
through 1985. In addition, the bill authorizes 
$200 million annually, beginning in fiscal 
year 1983, to correct combined sewer over- 
flows into marine bays and estuaries. (The 
initial fiscal year 1981 appropriation for con- 
struction grants was $3.3 billion, of which 
$9.8 billion was later rescinded.) Fiscal year 
1982 through 1984 funds are to be allocated 
among the states in accord with a new allot- 
ment schedule. The new formula includes & 
hold harmless provision that provides a 
minimum share per state in fiscal years 1982 
through 1984 based on the amount a state 
would have received had the old formula 
been carried forward. 

Numerous provisions of the existing 
wastewater treatment construction grant 
program are modified. Currently, grants are 
awarded in three steps—planning. design. 
and construction. This bill would delay re- 
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imbursement for the first two steps until 
after approval of a step 3 (construction) 
grant application. 

Under current law, the federal share of 
costs of wastewater treatment facility con- 
struction is 75 percent for conventional 
projects or 85 percent for innovative and 
alternative projects. Passage of this bil 
would result in a gradual decrease in the 
federal share of costs for new projects. The 
new share would be 65 percent in fiscal 
years 1982 through 1984 and 55 percent 
thereafter for conventional projects, with 
funding for innovative and alternative 
projects at a rate 20 percent higher than 
that for conventional treatment processes, 
up to % maximum of 85 percent, Further- 
more, the statutory deadline of September 
30, 1981, on innovative and alternative 
projects is repealed. 

This bill would limit grant eligibility to 
three categories of waste treatment facili- 
ties—secondary treatment, advanced treat- 
ment beyond secondary, and new interceptors 
and appurtenances. Various biological treat- 
ment facilities to treat waste waters from 
combined storm and sanitary sewers may be 
considered as equivalent to secondary treat- 
ment so long as those methods do not ad- 
versely affect water quality. Communities 
that have received grants for collector sewer 
construction prior to October 1, 1981, and 
meet certain criteria may continue to receive 
such federal funding from their respective 
states allotment of grant funds. 

Current law requires that the size and 
capacity of treatment works relate directly 
to the needs to be served, including suf- 
ficient reserve capacity. This bill would 
prohibit step 3 grants for constructing re- 
serve capacity for new projects and would 
tie grant eligible size and capacity to 1980 
population statistics, with an allowance in 
design flow capacity for existing industrial 
flows. 

The industrial cost exclusion provision of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
(FWPCA), which limits the flow of indus- 
trial sanitary waste handled by publicly 
owned treatment works to 50.000 gallons per 
day, effective November 15, 1981, !s modified 
to allow design flow capacity for treatment 
of existing industrial flows for projects re- 
ceiving step 2 grant approval after May 15, 
1980. 

The bill modifies the determination of the 
amount set aside by states for administra- 
tion and designates an additional amount of 
funds to be set-aside for water quality man- 
agement assistance. These amounts are tied 
to the sum of unexpended obligations and 
unobligated allotment funds available to a 
state at the beginning of a fiscal year, but 
in no case should they be less than $400,000 
and $100,000, respectively. In addition, the 
mandatory set-aside of funds to increase 
the federal share for innovative and alterna- 
tive projects 1s increased from a maximum 
of 3 percent to a minimum of 4 percent of 
a state's allotment. P 

EPA is required to submit a report with- 
in 18 months of passage of this bill identify- 
ing publicly owned treatment works not yet 
in compliance with secondary treatment 
goals, assessing the impact of the 1981 
amendments to the FWPCA on the cost of 
completing the federal construction grant 
program, and estimating the remaining fed- 
eral expenses necessary to complete the pro- 
gram. The secondary treatment compliance 
deadline is extended by the bill from July 1, 
1983, to July 1, 1988. 

5. Cost estimate (by fiscal years, in mil- 
lions of dollars): 

1982 1983 1984 


1985 1986 


Au Sorization level 
Est sted outlays... ___- 


EU M8 2,600 2,600 2,600 . 200 


285 995 1,715 2,115 
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Including outlays from previous years’ ap- 
propriations, total construction grant outlays 
are estimated to be $3.9 billion in 1982, $3.6 
billion in 1983, $3.4 billion in 1984, and $2.9 
billion in 1985, assuming appropriation of the 
authorized levels. 

The estimated cost to EPA of preparing the 
mandated report on remaining municipal 
wastewater treatment needs is approximately 
$2 million to be spent approximately evenly 
between 1982 and 1983. 

The costs of this bill fall within budget 
function 300. 

6. Basis of estimate: The authorization 
levels are those stated in the bill. Public Law 
97-51, which makes continuing appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1982, provided $2.4 billion 
for the construction grants program, con- 
tingent upon enactment of reform legislation 
and a subsequent 1982 budget request. For 
purposes of this cost estimate, it was assumed 
that S. 1716 would be passed and the entire 
$2.4 billion 1982 authorization appropriated 
by December 1, 1981, under the conditions 
prescribed in the continuing resolution or in 
some other form. For fiscal years 1983 and 
beyond, it was assumed that authorized sums 
would be appropriated by the start of each 
fiscal year. 

The estimated outlays of the construction 
grant funds are based on historical spending 
patterns for the program, for which projects 
often take seven or more years to complete. 
Various provisions in the bill might result 
in faster or slower outlay rates, but the net 
effect of these provisions cannot be deter- 
mined with accuracy. 

Several provisions in the bill, such as the 
limitation of funding for reserve capacity to 
planning and design phases and the de- 
creased federal share of construction costs, 
may significantly affect the demand for con- 
struction grants in future years. As a result, 
appropriated grant funds under this bill will 
be spent on projects somewhat different in 
nature from those projects that would have 
received grants in the absence of these 
amendments. 

7. Estimate comparison: None. 

8. Previous CBO estimate: On October 7, 
1981, the Congressional Budget Office trans- 
mitted a cost estimate for S. 1716 that incor- 
rectly stated that the current authorization 
for the EPA construction grant program is $5 
billion. That authorization was repealed by 
the Reconciliation Act of 1981 (P.L. 97-35). 
This estimate supersedes the previous CBO 
estimate. 

A cost estimate of the House version of 
this bill, the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act Amendments of 1981, H.R. 4503, was 
prepared for the House Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation on October 9, 
1981. 

The House and Senate versions of the 
Clean Water Act Amendments of 1981 differ 
in many regards. The Senate bill authorizes 
$2.4 billion for the wastewater treatment 
construction grant program in each of fiscal 
years 1982 through 1985, and an additional 
$200 million annually in fiscal years 1983 
and beyond for the correction of combined 
sewer overflows into marine bays and sanctu- 
aries. H.R. 4503 authorizes the appropriation 
of $2.4 billion for the construction grant 
program for fiscal year 1982 only and does not 
include an additional authorization for com- 
bined sewer overflow treatment grants. The 
House bill authorizes the continued use of 
the existing allotment formula; the Senate 
bill sets forth a new formula to be used in 
fiscal year 1982 through 1984. 

The bills also have different provisions with 
regard to the industrial cost exclusion pro- 
vision of the Clean Water Act, the size of the 
set-aside from a state's allotment for in- 
creasing the federal share of innovative and 
alternative projects, and the limitation on 
federal funding of reserve capacity. 

The Senate bill defers reimbursement for 
steps 1 and 2 grants until after approval of 
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a step 3 grant application beginning Octo- 
ber 1, 1981. The Senate bill also extends the 
municipal secondary treatment compliance 
deadline from July 1, 1983 to July 1, 1988. 

The House bill does not contain cor- 
responding provisions. However, it directs the 
Administrator of EPA to allot sufficient 
funds, from 1982 appropriations, to the State 
of New York to convey sewage from the New 
York City Convention Center to the New- 
town Sewer Treatment Plant in Brooklyn, 
New York. 

9. Estimate prepared by: Anne Hoffman 
(226-2860) 

10. Estimate approved by: James L. Blum, 
Assistant Director for Budget Analysis. 


Mr. CHAFEE. Since the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act was passed in 1972 
Congress has authorized $44 billion and 
appropriated $35 billion to assist States 
and local governments in the construc- 
tion of needed treatment facilities. In 
turn the States have obligated $29 billion 
to approximately 17,000 projects nation- 
wide. Unless we act expeditiously, proj- 
ects in more than half of the States will 
be halted because of insufficient Federal 
support. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Environmental Pollution and floor man- 
ager of this complex legislation I want to 
assure the Senate that the Pollution Sub- 
committee and full Environment and 
Public Works Committee has worked dili- 
gently to bring the issue before the full 
Senate today. Pressure has been building 
since March. During the reconciliation 
process the President requested that the 
Congress in effect “zero out" this pro- 
gram for 1982. No funds were to be in- 
cluded in the 1982 budget until the pro- 
gram reforms were enacted. The Presi- 
dent sent his reforms to Congress in 
April. Several members of our committee 
introduced that legislation which became 
S. 975. Those amendments focused on 
limiting the eligible categories of treat- 
ment works which could receive Federal 
grant assistance and called for an end 
to grants which subsidized growth. 

Shortly after that legislation was 
introduced, I introduced a more compre- 
hensive set of amendments to the pro- 
gram, S. 1274. Those amendments were 
more comprehensive than the adminis- 
tration's request and provided for much 
needed multiyear funding. 

Before discussing the merits of S. 1716, 
I want to outline the situation that the 
subcommittee found itself in when we 
started working on these amendments. 
Every 2 years the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency is required by law to develop 
for the Congress a survey of the State 
and local needs for this program. The 
most recent “needs survey" was delivered 
to the Congress this past spring. It re- 
ported the total need for the eligible 
categories of treatment facilities to be 
$120 billion. The Federal share of that 
total is $90 billion. 

Given our present budgetary situation 
it is clear that the Federal Government 
wil never have the resources to address 
needs of this magnitude. The time had 
come when a decision had to be made 
about this program's future which was 
not going to be easy. Quite frankly, the 
1972 act may be responsible for improved 
water quality nationally and be a land- 
mark in environmental law but it also 
elevated expectations about the Federal 
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commitment to construct sewers too 
high. 

During the summer the Subcommittee 
on Environmental Pollution held 6 days 
of hearings in Washington and a field 
hearing in Providence, R.I. We heard 
testimony from over 60 public witnesses 
and developed à record in excess of 1,000 
pages. We had many excellent sugges- 
tions on what course the subcommittee 
should follow in reforming the municipal 
waste treatment program. The witnesses 
represented Federal and State govern- 
ments, public interest groups, and the 
private sector. 

After reviewing the hearing record the 
committee determined that two key ele- 
ments had to be addressed in this re- 
write: Focusing fewer dollars of the most 
urgent treatment needs and providing 
stability in the program so that States 
and local governments can adequately 
plan their capital budgets. Although 
some things are no longer eligible for 
funding, the bill encourages correction of 
infiltration and inflow. Infiltration and 
inflow is a significant problem but its 
correction should be part of local mainte- 
nance responsibility. 

S. 1716 includes many of the recom- 
mendations that the President made in 
the spring, but not all of them. This leg- 
islation requires that States structure 
their priority lists for receiving funds on 
public health and water quality. It takes 
the construction grant program out of 
the business of subsidizing growth and 
focuses the fewer Federal dollars on 
treatment of pollution, not creating it. 

In the future, sewerage collection sys- 
tems can only be constructed when sev- 
eral strict criteria are met. The same is 
true of funding for growth capacity. 
However, S. 1716 provides minimal dis- 
ruption of the ongoing process so that 
this transition period from a vast set of 
eligibilities to a more focused one is not 
disruptive enough to slow the program 
down. It also reduces Federal exposure 
to a level acceptable and within reach. 

S. 1716 contains another significant 
change; the gradual reduction of the 
Federal share from its present 75 per- 
cent down to 55 percent. This reduction 
is prospective. It does not affect facili- 
ties which have already reached a cer- 
tain stage in the grant process. The com- 
mittee determined that the only way to 
address many of the projects in the pipe- 
line is to require that the Federal dollars 
be spread thinner. I want to emphasize 
one more time however that this step will 
not effect projects which have received 
step 3 construction grants. It will only 
affect projects which are in the earliest 
stages of development. 

This program has been roundly criti- 
cized during the last year by the media 
and other organizations which have 
failed to appreciate its history. The in- 
stantaneously clean water that was ex- 
pected was not forthcoming. Although 
recent trends point to generally improved 
water quality, dramatic national results 
are just beginning to emerge. There are 
several reasons for this but the one that 
attracted our attention was program in- 
stability. Since its inception the funding 
cycle has been erratic. 

First there were impoundments which 
held up a large portion of promised Fed- 
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eral dollars. Subseouently, that im- 
poundment was determined to be illegal. 
Huge State allocations were suddenly 
available. States found themseives in à 
position of having more money available 
to them than they had staff to handle. 
Then, in the late 1970's the administra- 
tion gradually reduced its funding re- 
quest to well below the authorization 
levels. This year several billion dollars 
were actually taken away from the States 
just as they were preparing to commit 
them. To cap this off and further keep 
instability in this mix, the administra- 
tion proposed only a 1-year program. 

Clearly what is needed after reviewing 
this dismal funding performance is a sig- 
nal to State and local governments that 
Congress intends that this program 
should move forward smoothly and effi- 
cientl;. Maximizing water quality im- 
provement should be our concern, not 
legislating instability. For that reason, 
S. 1716 authorizes 4 years of funding for 
the construction grants program at the 
level the President requested, $2.4 bil- 
lion. Providing stability and program di- 
rection will be an important step in get- 
ting needed fa^ilities on line to treat 
municipal wastes and further clean up 
our lakes, rivers, and streams. 


S. 1716 is comprehensive legislation 
that will provide the type of new direc- 
tion the President is seeking and that 
the public is demanding. Fewer Federal 
dollars will be focused on treatment of 
waste, not encouraging more of it. This 
legislation takes important steps to pro- 
vide for greater accountability from 
those who design and construct munici- 
pal facilities, more use of the innovative 
and alternative treatment systems, and a 
special program to deal with the prob- 
lem of combined sewer overflows. At this 
point in the Recorp I ask unanimous 
consent to include a brief summary of 
the legislation. 


There being no objection, the anal- 
ysis was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE CLEAN 
WATER ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1981 


(As approved by the Subcommittee on En- 
vironmental Pollution Wednesday, July 15, 
1981) 


Section 1. Title. 

Section 2. Provides that after October 1, 
1981, states and local communities will have 
to provide funding for the engineering and 
design phases of publicly owned waste treat- 
ment facilities. In the event that a step 3 
construction grant is awarded by the Federal 
government, the Federal share of steps 1 
and 2 will be reimbursed to the grantee. The 
Administrator is required to promulgate reg- 
ulations which establishes the percent of the 
construction grant to be used to repay the 
grantee for costs incurred. That percentage 
is to be based on actual experience with the 
program. States are authorized to provide 
loans to communities to begin the planning 
process for facilities. 

Section 3. Provides for the gradual reduc- 
tion of the Federal share of wastewater treat- 
ment facilities from 75 percent through fiscal 
year 1981 to 65 percent through fiscal year 
1984 and 55 percent thereafter. It will not 
affect grants which had approval to proceed 
with step 2 plans prior to September 30, 1981. 
Municipalities which had voter approved 
bonds prior to July 1, 1981 and which re- 
ceive a construction grant prior to July 1, 
1985 shall receive a 75 percent grant. 
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Section 4. Provides for limitation on the 
eligible waste treatment facilities that may 
receive Federal cost-sharing assistance in the 
future. In the future, the eligible categories 
will be secondary treatment, more stringent 
than secondary treatment, and new inter- 
ceptors and appurtenances. These correspond 
to categories I, II, and IV b of the EPA Needs 
Survey. 

Section 5. Provides that any grant for in- 
novative or alternative wastewater treatment 
systems shall receive 20% in excess of the 
prevailing Federal cost-sharing at the time 
the grant is made, but not in excess of a 85% 
Federal share. 

Section 6. Extends th? authorization period 
for the innovative and alternative waste- 
water treatment program. 

Section 7. Provides that a Governor may 
use @ portion of his allotment for treatment 
of combined sewer overflows upon demon- 
strating to the Administrator that the water 
quality goals of the Act will not be achieved 
without such treatment. 

Additionally it amends the Act to include 
a new provision by which the Administrator, 
upon the demonstration of need by the Gov- 
ernor of a State, may fund the necessary fa- 
cilities to correct combined sewer overflows 
where the receiving waters will not be im- 
proved by other methods or wastewater 
treatment. It is restricted to those facilities 
discharging into bays and estuaries. 

This section also allows Governors to uti- 
lize federal funds for the construction of 
sewage collection systems when several cri- 
terla are met. Funding of collection systems 
in communities of 3500 can continue 
through FY 1982 when the needs of the 1980 
population are belng addressed and the sys- 
tem is needed to correct an existing dis- 
charge into ground or surface waters. 1t also 
allows sewage collection facilities which re- 
celved step 5 grants prior to October 1, 1981 
&nd not the same criteria as the small com- 
munities provision to complete the planned 
facility. 


Section 8. The combined grant ceiling is 
raised from $4 million to $8 million and 
turned into a turn key program. 

Section 9. Provides that after enactment of 
the 1981 amendments, no grant shall include 
any Federal funds for meeting the needs of 
population beyond that included in the 1980 
Census unless the facility received approval 
to proceed with steps prior to September 30, 
1981 and which receives a construction grant 
for & phase of the project prior to October 1, 
1983. 

Section 10. Amends the Act by deleting 
the reference to "two brand names or equal” 
in 204(a) 6 and inserts in lieu thereof “or 
equal". 

Section 11. Amends the Act to require that 
the prime consultant to a grantee remains 
on the site for one year following start-up to 
certify to EPA and the appropriate agency 
that the treatment works is in compliance 
with its permit. 


It also provides for no Federal preemption 
of any state or local requirements. 

Section 12. Provides an allocation of funds 
among the states for four years. For the first 
three years, 1982, 1983, and 1984 the funds 
will be allotted in accordance with categories 
I, II, and IV b, with a descending hold harm- 
less provision of 90, 85 and 80 percent of the 
recently completed EPA Needs Survey. Be- 
ginning in 1985, funds will be allotted among 
the states based on the impact of publicly 
owned treatment works on water quality. No 
state would receive less than one-half per- 
cent. 

Section 13. Provides that state management 
assistance grants will be negotiated by the 
Administrator with each state. The amount 
of each grant shall be directly related to the 
unexpended obligations and unobligated al- 
lotments available to each state. 

Section 14. Amends section 205 to allow 
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states to use construction grant funds simi- 
larly to state management assistance grants 
either at the state level or through areawide 
planning agencies to assist in relating invest- 
ment decisions to water quality needs. 

Section 15. Provides that for the innova- 
tive and alternative program a state shall 
expend at a minimum, 4 percent of its allo- 
cation in each fiscal year for innovative and 
alternative treatment systems. 

Section 16. Authorizes $2.4 billion per year 
for the construction grants program for each 
of the four years authorized by this Act, 

Section 17. Requires the states to restruc- 
ture their priority lists to give priority to 
those projects which will have the most 
significant benefits in public health and 
water quality. 

Section 18. Requires EPA and the states to 
complete revision of water quality standards 
within three years of enactment in order to 
participate in the program. 

Section 19. Extends the deadline for the 
uniform achievement of secondary treatment 
by municipalities through the municipal 
waste discharge permit program. It does not 
affect those facilities which are on schedule 
and will be completed prior to that date. In 
addition, Section 19 removes the best prac- 
ticable waste treatment technology standard 
for municipalities from Sec. 301. 

Section 20. Provides that facilities such as 
oxidation ponds, lagoons, trickling filters and 
devices to treat waste waters from combined 
sewers will be considered the equivalent of 
secondary treatment when they can make 
certain demonstrations to the Administrator. 

Section 21. Requires the Administrator of 
the Environmental Protection Agency to re- 
port to the Congress concerning the impact 
of these amendments on the cost of complet- 
ing the Federal wastewater treatment effort. 
This report is to be transmitted to the Con- 
gress within 18 months of enactment of 
these amendments. 

Section 22. A technical amendment which 
corrects several misprints in Section 116(b) 
of the Clean Water Act. 


Mr. CHAFEE. Before closing I want to 
thank the full committee chairman, Bos 
STAFFORD, and the ranking minority 
member, JENNINGS RANDOLPH, for assist- 
ing me in getting this bill before the 
Senate today. As usual, their contribu- 
tions to S. 1716 were substantial and 
their input was appreciated. I also want 
to thank Senators MITCHELL and Gorton 
for attending all the hearings and mark- 
ups and giving the subcommittee activi- 
ties their undivided attention. 


I am hopeful that we can enact this 
needed legislation rapidly so that the 
States with programs left unfunded or 
nearly unfunded will not experience an 
unnecessarily prolonged delay in fund- 
ing needed projects. 


There are three technical amendments 
that I am pleased to offer for the com- 
mittee. The amendments are technical 
in nature and do not address the sub- 
stance of S. 1716 and are being done on 
behalf of Senator Srarronp and Senator 
CRANSTON. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, today 
the Senate considers S. 1716, the Ciean 
Water Act Amendments of 1981. I ;up- 
port this legislation, which authorizes 
significant changes in the construction 
grant program which is contained in 
title II of the act. As one of the original 
authors of the Clean Water Act of 1972, 
I have watched the progress of this pro- 
gram carefully over the years. Its posi- 
tive achievements are many, and have 
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resulted in calculable improvements to 
the waters of our Nation. 

The basic goals of the Clean Water 
Act and the construction grant program, 
that of preventing further degradation 
of our water and the cleanup of existing 
pollution, have been found valid. This 
legislation does not in any way alter 
those goals. It does, however, provide 
the means by which our objectives may 
be met with fewer Federal dollars. The 
reduced Federal share and the reduction 
of eligible project categories, mandated 
in this bill, will place an increased bur- 
den on the States. The time originally 
thought to be required for the achieve- 
ment of acceptable water quality will 
probably be lengthened. This is unfortu- 
nate, but necessary, in the face of cur- 
rent economic constraints. 

With regard to the reduced project 
categories eligible for Federal funding 
under this legislation, I wish to highlight 
one particular category—collector sew- 
ers. In thé bill which was developed by 
the Subcommittee on Environmental 
Pollution, collector sewers were elimi- 
nated from eligibility for assistance un- 
der the Clean Water Act. I felt this to 
be ill-advised. 

Since the inception of the construc- 
tion grant program, Federal funds have 
been available to help communities build 
collector sewers as part of their overall 
treatment systems. This authority has 
been invaluable, particularly to smaller 
communities such as in West Virginia 
and other States, where collectors are 
the most viable treatment systems. Meny 
of these smaller communities do not 
have the economic basis to finance sewer 
construction without Federal assistance. 

The importance of Federal assistance 
for collector sewers is illustrated by the 
fact that prior to 1972, the State of West 
Virginia frequently was unable to use all 
of the water pollution control funds allo- 
cated to it. Since that time, however, 
with the authority to construct collect- 
ors, every cent available to that State has 
been utilized. In recent years, approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the money for West 
Virginia’s construction grant needs has 
been used to provide collector sewers, 
primarily for small. rural communities. 
The State of West Virginia now has re- 
aquests from communities for water qual- 
ity projects totaling $305 million, of 
which $180 million is for collectors. 

West Virginia is not the only State in 
this position. Many other States with 
large numbers of smaller communities 
would suffer if collector sewers were sum- 
marily removed from project eligibility. I, 
therefore, offered an amendment at the 
full committee level to restore collector 
sewer eligibility, but in a far more lim- 
ited manner than in existing law. As 
adopted by the committee, the amend- 
ment would allow communities of less 
than 3,500 ropulation to continue to con- 
struct collectors. 

This authority, however. would extend 
only through fiscal year 1982. Funds to 
be used for this purpose must be obli- 
gated prior to October 1. 1982; fiscal 1981 
funds may also be used. The funding is 
to come from the section 205 funds allo- 
cated to the pertinent State. 

The amendment further limits fund- 
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ing for collector sewers to circumstances 
in which the public health is threatened 
from existing discharges into ground or 
surface water; such condition is included 
in a State's priority list; sufficient 
demonstration is made that a collector 
sewer is geologically and technically 
preferable to other systems; and that it 
is the most cost-effective alternative. 
These condition; assure that such col- 
lector sewers will be constructed to serve 
existing needs and not future growth. 

I emphasize that this amendment will 
in no way increase the cost of this legis- 
lation. Any funds expended for collector 
sewers would come from a State's reguiar 
allocation and only at the request of the 
Governor. 

This amendment will insure that 
smaller communities with imperative 
water pollution control needs may con- 
tinue, for a short time, to use construc- 
tion grant funds for the construction of 
collector sewers. 

Another aspect of this legislation which 
I emphasize is the continuation of incen- 
tives for projects employing innovative 
and alternative technology. These sys- 
tems usually have lower capital and en- 
ergy requirements. The committee has 
encouraged their use since the 1977 
amendments by providing up to 85 per- 
cent Federal funding and by mandating 
a 3-percent State set-aside annually for 
such systems. 

In recognition of the importance the 
committee attaches to innovative and 
alternative technology, this legislation 
continues the higher funding even with 
the reduced level of overall Federal sup- 
port. In addition, the percentage of allo- 
cated funds to be earmarked by States 
for funding such systems is raised from 
3 percent to 4 percent. 

I believe in the importance of develop- 
ing innovative and alternative systems 
as the most promising tool for the en- 
couragement of new, low-cost technology 
for communities, and I heartily endorse 
these aspects of this legislation. 

In closing, Mr. President, I commend 
the Members of the Committee on Envi- 
ronment and Public Works for their 
efforts in the development of this legis- 
lation. The Subcommittee on Environ- 
mental Pollution, chaired by the able 
Senator JOHN CHAFEE, held extensive 
hearings on the construction grant 
program. As ranking minority member 
of the subcommittee, Senator GEORGE 
MITCHELL deserves special note for his 
diligence in participating in the hearing 
and markup sessions on this legislation. 

Subsequent to subcommittee markup, 
the measure was considered at full com- 
mittee, where Chairman ROBERT STAF- 
FORD made significant contributions to 
the bil. I commend these and all the 
other members of the Environment and 
Public Works Committee for the time 
and diligence directed toward develop- 
ment of the Clean Water Act Amend- 
ments of 1981. Mr. President, I urge the 
speedy approval of this important 
legislation. 

Mr. ABDNOR. Mr. President, I would 
like to rise in strong support of S. 1716, 
to amend the Clean Water Act. 


The distinguished chairman and 
ranking minority member of the En- 
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vironmental Pollution Subcommittee, 
Mr. CHAFEE and Mr. MITCHELL, and the 
distinguished chairman and ranking 
minority member of the full committee, 
Mr. Starrcrp and Mr. RANDOLPH, have 
done an outstanding job in working with 
members of the committee to develop 
much-needed reforms of the EPA mu- 
nicipal wastewater treatment construc- 
tion grant program. The revisions agreed 
to by the committee represent a bipar- 
tisan effort to meet the basic objectives 
set forth by the administration, while 
enabling us to move forward with the 
original intent of this program, which is 
to clean up our Nation's existing water 
pollution problems. As chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Water Resources, 1 
am firmly committed to the preservation 
of this extremely valuable, and finite, 
resource. 

I would like to remind my colleagues 
that if this body fails to pass a reform 
package acceptable to the administra- 
tion, we will see the end of this vitally 
important program. Further, I would 
like to point out that in view of the ex- 
pansive eligibility provisions being con- 
sidered by the other body, it is impera- 
tive that we approve the measure before 
us today. 

Through enactment of this well-bal- 
anced legislation, the efforts made by 
your States and mine will continue, mak- 
ing possible significant improvement in 
our Nation’s water quality. Again, I com- 
mend the leadership of the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works and 
I ask my colleagues to join me in sup- 
rort of S. 1716. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I 
would like to add a few words to those of 
the distinguished manager of the bill, 
Senator CHAFEE, in support of S. 1716, 
to amend and reauthorize the municipal 
wastewater treatment construction 
grants program. In a year in which the 
Senate's legislative activity seems little 
more than wave after relentless wave of 
revisions to the Federal budget, we have 
produced a bill that does more than re- 
authorize a familiar program at reduced 
levels of Federal spending. We have re- 
shaped and refined one of history's most 
ambitious efforts in public construction 
to more effectively achieve its purpose: 
to help our cities improve the quality of 
the waters of the United States. 

It is a credit to Senator Cuaree’s skill 
and determination as chairman of the 
Environmental Pollution Subcommittee 
that the difficult task of trying to do 
more with less has been received by the 
committee and by the Senate with such a 
broad base of acceptance. 

This is in part due to the extensive 
hearings and consultation that the com- 
mittee has sought with Governors and 
mayors, State and local environmental 
officials, affected industries and engineer- 
ing professionals, environmental and 
other public interest groups. It is also due 
to the desire of Congress to respond con- 
structively to the mandate to reduce 
Federal spending and more efficiently de- 
ploy what Federal financial resources are 
available. 


I believe that we have succeeded in 
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applying the economic themes artic- 
ulated by the Reagan administration to 
this major Federal program. We have in- 
cluded in this bill most of what the Presi- 
dent requested in the way of reforms of 
the construction grants program. 

Importantly, it authorizes $2.4 billion 
in fiscal 1982, exactly the level the Presi- 
dent is pledged to request when program 
reforms are finally enacted. The pending 
bill, over the next 4-year reauthorization 
period, will eliminate the Federal sub- 
sidy for constructing expensive reserve 
capacity, that is more appropriately a 
local responsibility. Federal funding will 
henceforth be targeted to those construc- 
tion activities that most effectively treat 
and abate water pollution. 

The bill also gradually reduces the 
Federal cost-share over the next few 
years from the current 75 percent to 55 
percent. For all these changes, however, 
a transition period is provided for proj- 
ects that are so far along in the planning 
stage that disruption would prove costly 
to the overall program. 

The committee also removed the un- 
certainty associated with the eligibility 
of industrial treatment costs for users 
of municipal plants. Only the capacity 
to treat existing discharges from indus- 
trial polluters will be eligible for Federal 
assistance under the bill. Although the 
treatment of industrial wastewater 


places considerable financial demands 
on the limited resources in this program, 
which was of great personal concern to 
me throughout our consideration of this 
bill, the costs of this industrial treat- 
ment provision will be minimized by 
virtue of the other reforms included in 


the bill. 

In particular, the fact that a subsidy 
for anticipated or unplanned reserve 
capacity is no longer allowed, and that 
the Federal share will be declining, will 
encourage potential industrial users to 
more carefully evaluate treatment alter- 
natives and water conservation to keep 
total costs down. 

The purpose of our amendment to sec- 
tion 511 is to make it clear that the 
Clean Water Act and other statutes do 
not displace, preempt, or in any other 
way disturb the Federal common law 
unless by their clear language they say 
so. This provision is similar to one in- 
serted in the Comprehensive Environ- 
mental Response, Compensation, and 
Liability Act passed by the Congress 
last year, and is necessitated by the 
Supreme Court decision in City of Mil- 
waukee against Illinois, which was de- 
cided in April of this year. 

In that case, the Supreme Court held 
that in the absence of express language 
preserving the Federal common law, the 
statute displaced it. The effect of the 
decision is to convert what amounts to, 
at the worst, a congressional oversight 
into an affirmative act of repeal. It has 
never been our intention to repeal, dis- 
place, or modify another law unless we 
so state. That is especially true of the 
common law, which has painstakingly 
evolved over centuries of decisions. 

Therefore, this amendment corrects a 
misreading of congressional intent and 
assures that the regulatory program un- 
der the Clean Water Act does not dis- 
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place other Federal law, including com- 
mon law. The amendment also corrects 
a similar misinterpretation in Middlesex 
County Sewerage Authority, et al. 
against National Sea Clammers Associ- 
ation, regarding private actions in cases 
of violations of a Federal regulatory pro- 
gram. 

The amendment, however, does not 
permit the litigants in those cases to re- 
open them by virtue of this clarification. 
In cases such as Milwaukee where the 
final determination has been made, the 
litigants must now live with it, unless 
there are legitimate reasons not created 
by this amendment to reopen ‘or other- 
wise revive the suits. 

I genuinely believe that this is a bill 
worthy of the support of the Senate, and 
of the President’s approval. It is critical 
to securing an appropriation for fiscal 
year 1982, without which many if not 
most States will confront a total shut- 
down of their municipal water quality 
programs. This would be undesirable 
and is unnecessary. 

Progress on the legislation was greatly 
enhanced by the helpful and cooperative 
spirit of Dr. John Hernandez, Deputy 
Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency and other adminis- 
tration officials. I am confident that we 
can continue to count on our excellent 
working relationship as we move through 
conference with the House. 

Finally, I would like to say something 
about the Committee on Environment 
and Public Works itself. When I first 
came to this committee as its most ju- 
nior minority member in the middle of 
the session in 1971, the very first bill I 
worked on was the landmark water pol- 
lution control legislation that became 
Public Law 92-500. That law created the 
multibillion-dollar municipal construc- 
tion grants program. At the time, I real- 
ized that we were embarking on a very 
ambitious effort, though I doubt any of 
us knew just how expensive the munici- 
pal program would turn out to be. 


Since then, Congress has appropriated 
nearly $35 billion to assist the Nation’s 
cities and towns in this joint effort, and 
the States have contributed billions 
more. Even with the reforms included in 
this bill, we will need to spend nearly 
that much again to finish the job. 


I recall in particular the cooperative, 
bipartisan spirit among members of the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works in that legislative effort. The 
1971 water pollution bill was reported 
from the committee unanimously. It also 
passed the Senate unanimously. This was 
in no small part thanks to the gracious 
and thoughtful manner in which my 
friend, Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
guided the committee’s work as its 
chairman in those days. 


That was 10 years ago this month. I 
now find myself the chairman of this 
same committee, working on a legislative 
descent of the original bill that served 
the environmental protection revolution 
of the 1970’s. We are still waging that 
fight and we continue to have the sup- 
port of most Americans in our effort to 
restore environmental quality to our air, 
water, and physical surroundings. Even 
though problems with inflation and pro- 
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ductivity have required us to alter our 
environmental strategy from time to 
time, we remain determined to achieve 
our original goals that would restore the 
integrity of the Nation’s waters and sup- 
port its best uses by our people. 

It is personally gratifying to me that 
we as a committee remain united and 
directed toward these goals. This bill 
was reported unanimously from the com- 
mittee several weeks ago, and I know of 
no opposition to it that has developed 
since in the Senate. I want to especially 
thank Senator Ranpotpu for his personal 
contribution and the cooperation of the 
minority members in this effort. It is a 
little more difficult to write legislation 
in the present economic environment, 
when we must necessarily be less gen- 
erous than we would like to be, than it 
was 10 years ago. I recall that our side 
gave you its wholehearted support in 
those days and I am doubly grateful for 
your support in these more challenging 
times. 

I also recall that the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act Amendments of 
1972 were enacted over the veto of then- 
President Richard Nixon. I am confident 
that the Clean Water Act of 1981 will be 
a law that President Reagan will be 
happy to sign. I intend to work toward 
that end. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of S. 1716—the Clean Water Act 
Amendments of 1981. I heartily com- 
mend the Committee on Environment 
and Public Works for their expeditious 
action to reform the wastewater treat- 
ment program. The committee has re- 
sponded quickly and thoughtfully to the 
Pres'dent's challenge to reduce the scope 
and eligibilities of this program. 

The wastewater treatment program is 
& necessary component of the overall 
program to clean up all the waters of 
this country sufficiently to support 
aquatic life and recreation. From the 
beginning, this program has had major 
difficulties in accomplishing the goals 
the Congress intended. Abuses of the 
program and lack of sufficient progress 
are often cited by critics of the program. 
The committee bill addresses these 
problems and the purpose of the reforms 
in the bill is to correct these abuses and 
to facilitate reasonable progress. 

It is imperative that we enact these 
reforms quickly because funds will not 
be available for the wastewater treat- 
ment program until appropriate reforms 
have been enacted. Unless we adopt the 
needed reforms and funds are provided, 
many areas will have to cease or severe- 
ly curtail their efforts to achieve a higher 
level of wastewater treatment. 


The bil before the Senate authorizes 
funding for this program for 4 years. I 
support multiyear funding because it 
wil provide much-needed stability and 
continuity to this program. States will 
be better able to plan and construct their 
facilities and reach the goals and ob- 
jectives of this part of the Clean Water 
Act with the knowledge of continued 
availability and extent of funding. 

S. 1716 encompasses the reforms in 
the Clean Water Act which the admin- 
istration has cited as necessary for 
funding this year. Once the Senate acts 
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on these reforms, I would urge the com- 
mittee to preserve these reforms through 
Conference with our colleagues in the 
House to insure that funding for this 
needed program will occur this year. 
UP AMENDMENT NO. 542 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment on behalf of 
the Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
CHAFEE), and the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. STAFFORD) and the Senator from 
California (Mr. CRANSTON). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
for Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. STAFFORD, and Mr. CRAN- 
STON, proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 542. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 1, line 5, after "2." insert "(a)". 
On page 3, after line 6, insert the following: 

"(b) Section 201 of the Clean Water Act 
is amended by adding the following new sub- 
section: 

"(m) Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of this title, the Administrator is authorized 
to make a grant from any funds otherwise 
allotted to the State of California under sec- 
tion 205 of this Act to the pro'ect (and in 
the amount) specified in Order WQG 81-1 of 
the Calífornia State Water Resources Con- 
trol Board.” 

On page 7, line 1, strike "The" and insert 
in lieu thereof "Beginning fiscal year 1983, 
the". 

On page 18, after line 12, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

“SEC. 23. (a) Section 511 of the Clean 
Water Act is amended by adding a new sub- 
section (e): 

"(e) Nothing in this Act shall be construed, 
interpreted or otherwise deemed to displace, 
restrict, limit, affect, or modify in any way 
the obligations or liabilities of any person, 
or the right to seek abatement or damages, 
under other Federal or State law, including 
common law.” 

(b) The amendment to the Clean Water 
Act made by subsection (a) of this section 
shall not be the basis for reopening any ju- 
dicial proceeding finally ad‘udicated prior to 
the date of enactment of this section." 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I am 
very pleased that the Clean Water Act 
reauthorization bill before us, S. 1716, 
includes a provision to authorize fund- 
ing for the expansion of the Bayview/ 
Hunter's Point sewage treatment project 
in San Francisco, Calif. This project is 
being built to help bring San Francisco 
into compliance with the Clean Water 
Act. 

At the time the city of San Francisco 
proposed expanding the sewage treat- 
ment facilitv in the Bayview/Hunter's 
Point area, there was considerable local 
community opposition because of the 
fear that the project would lead to re- 
newed deterioration of the area which 
is the poorest in the city. EPA in its 
environmental evaluation of the plant 
identified numerous adverse effects on 
the community including odors, visual 
impacts, disruption to the community 
during construction. and ongoing traffic 


and noise impacts during the operation 
of the plant. 
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In response to these concerns, San 
Francisco proposed that a playground be 
placed on top of the sewage treatment 
plant as a mitigation measure at a cost 
of $11 million. The California State 
Water Resources Control Board, which 
acts as EPA's representative in deter- 
mining grant eligibility in California, 
made a favorable grant eligibility deter- 
mination and commitment to an $11 
million playground project on March 24, 
1976 (Order WQG 76-6). 

Later because of citizen concern about 
safety of children playing on top of a 
sewage treatment plant, the playground 
mitigation was changed to a green- 
house/skills training center at a cost of 
$15 million. The greenhouse/skills center 
is to be constructed next to the sewage 
treatment plant and connected to the 
facility by pipes which will carry meth- 
ane to heat the center and use sludge 
from the facility as fertilizer for the 
greenhouse. The center will also provide 
job training for youthful residents of the 
Bayview/Hunter's Point area. A favor- 
able grant eligibility determination and 
commitment to a $15 million green- 
house/skills training project was made 
by the State on January 22, 1981 (Order 
WQG 81-1). 

On the basis of both the 1976 and the 
1981 commitments by the State, San 
Francisco began construction of the ex- 
pansion of the Bayview/Hunter's Point 
Sewage Treatment Plant and gave con- 
siderable publicity to the fact that the 
greenhouse/skills center would be built 
as mitigation. New portions of the plant 
are now partially operational. 

However, EPA recently notified San 
Francisco that the greenhouse/skills 
center would not be eligible for grant 
funding under the Clean Water Act. This 
notification was made in spite of the 
rrior grant commitments by the Cali- 
fornia State Water Resources Control 
Board of which EPA was fully aware. 

Both the State and San Francisco con- 
tinue to believe that the mitigation work 
is grant eligible. Moreover, they would 
like to keep their commitments to the 
Bayview/Hunter's Point community and 
avoid lengthy litigation by area residents. 
I fully concur that there are strong equi- 
ties supporting funding of the green- 
house/skills training center as part of 
the Bayview/Hunter’s Point sewage 
treatment facility expansion project. 

Thus, I am deeply appreciative of the 
assistance of the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. CHaFEE) in in- 
cluding in the Clean Water Act Re- 
authorization a provision which would 
permit the California State Water Re- 
sources Control Board to fund this San 
Francisco project out of the State's share 
of clean water funds. The provision does 
not increase expenditures under the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee. 

The amendment (UP No. 542) 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed as follows: 

S. 1716 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 


was 
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America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Clean Water Act 
Amendments of 1981". 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 201 of the Clean Water 
Act is amended by adding a new subsection 
(1): 
"(1)(1) After October 1, 1981, Federal 
grants shall not be made for the purpose of 
providing assistance solely for facility plans, 
or plans, specifications and estimates for any 
proposed project for the construction of 
treatment works. In the event that the pro- 
posed project receives a grant under thís sec- 
iion for construction, the Administrator shall 
make an allowance in such grant for non- 
Federal funds expended during the facility 
planning and advanced engineering and 
design phase at the prevailing Federal share 
under section 202(a) of this Act, based on 
the percentage of total project costs which 
the Administrator determines is the general 
experience for such projects. 

“(2) (A) Each State is authorized to use a 
portion of the funds allotted to such State 
each fiscal year, but not to exceed 10 per 
centum of such funds, to establish a revolv- 
ing fund from which such State may advance 
to a potentiai grant applicant under this title 
the costs of facility planning or the prepara- 
tion of plans, specifications, and estimates. 

“(B) Such an advance shall be limited to 
the allowance for such costs which the Ad- 
ministrator establishes under paragraph (1) 
of this subsection, and shall be provided 
only to a potential grant applicant who in 
the judgment of the State would otherwise 
be unable to prepare a request for a grant 
for construction costs under this section. 

“(C) In the event a grant for construction 
costs is made under this section for a project 
for which an advance has been made under 
this paragraph, the Administrator shall re- 
serve from such grant the allowance estab- 
lished under paragraph (1) of this subsection 
and transfer it to the State for replenish- 
ment of the revolving fund established under 
this paragraph. In the event no such grant is 
made, the State is authorized to seek repay- 
ment of such advance on such terms and 
conditions as it may determine.” 

(b) Section 201 of the Clean Water Act is 
amended by adding the following new sub- 
section: 

“(m) Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of this title, the Administrator is authorized 
to make a grant from any funds otherwise 
allotted to the State of California under sec- 
tion 205 of this Act to the project (and in 
the amount) specified in Order WQG 81-1 
of the California State Water Resources Con- 
trol Board.". 

Sec, 3. (a) Section 202(a)(1) of the Clean 
Water Act is amended by striking “shall be 
75 per centum" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“and before September 30, 1981, shall be 75 
per centum, for any fiscal year beginning 
after September 30, 1981, and before Septem- 
ber 30, 1984, shall be 65 per centum, and 
for any fiscal year beginning after Septem- 
ber 30, 1984, shall be 55 per centum". 

(b) The amendment to section 202(a) (1) 
of the Clean Water Act made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall apply only to grants 
other than for projects (1) which received 
grant approva] to prepare construction plans 
and specifications before September 30, 1981, 
(2) which are subject to a consent decree or 
other Federal judicial mandate entered on 
or before December 31, 1980, and for which 
grants for construction of one or more seg- 
ments of such project have been approved 
prior to September 30, 1981, or (3) which had 
Obtained voter approval for the bond financ- 
ing of the local share prior to July 1, 1981, 
and receives a grant for construction costs 
before July 1, 1985. 

Sec. 4. Paragraph (1) of section 202(a) of 
the Clean Water Act is amended by adding 
the following new sentence before the last 
sentence thereof: “Notwithstanding any 
other provision of this Act, for purposes of 
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this section and section 201(g)(1) of this 
title, grants for treatment works shall be 
limited to the following categories of proj- 
ects: secondary treatment or more stringent 
treatment, or any cost-effective alternative 
thereof, and new interceptors and appurte- 
nances.", 

Sec. 5. The first sentence of section 202 
(a) (2) of the Clean Water Act is amended to 
read as follows: “The amount of any grant 
made after September 30, 1978, for any ell- 
gible treatment works or significant portion 
thereof utilizing innovative or alternative 
wastewater treatment processes and tech- 
niques referred to in section 201(g) (5) shall 
be a percentage rate of the cost of construc- 
tion thereof 20 per centum greater than the 
rate established by paragraph (1) of this 
subsection or the modified uniform percent- 
age rate in which the Administrator has con- 
curred pursuant to such paragraph, but in 
no event greater than 85 per centum of the 
cost of construction thereof.". 

Sec. 6. Section 202(a)(4) of the Clean 
Water Act is amended by striking the words 
"in the fiscal years ending September 30, 
1979, September 30, 1980, and September 30, 
1981”. 

Sec. 7. Section 202(a) of the Clean Water 
Act is amended by adding new paragraphs 
as follows: 

"(5) Prior to October 1, 1982, upon the re- 
quest of the Governor of an affected State, 
the Administrator is authorized to use funds 
available to such State under section 205 to 
assist new sewage collection systems in exist- 
ing communities, which are not otherwise 
eligible under this subsection, where— 

"(A) such systems are proposed for munic- 
ipalities less than 3,500 in population; 

"(B) such systems are necessary to protect 
the public health from existing discharges 
into ground or surface water; 

"(C) correction of such public health 
problems in such communities is a major 
priority for such State; and 

"(D) the applicant can demonstrate that 
a system of collection and central treat- 
ment is preferable to individual onsite or 
cluster treatment units because of physical 
and technical limitations in the area or be- 
cause collection and central treatment is 
the most cost-effective alternative. 

"(6) Upon the request of the Governor of 
an affected State, the Administrator is au- 
thorized to use funds available to such State 
under section 205 to assist a new sewage col- 
lection system serving the population as of 
1980 in an existing community, which is not 
Otherwise eligible under this subsection, 
where— 

"(A) a grant for construction of a portion 
of such collection system has been approved 
before October 1, 1981; 

"(B) such system is necessary to protect 
the public health from existing discharges 
into ground or surface water; 

"(C) correction of such public health 
problems in such community is a major 
priority for such State; and 

"(D) the applicant can demonstrate that 
8 system of collection and central treatment 
is preferable to individual onsite or cluster 
treatment units because of physical and 
technical limitations in the area or because 
collection and central treatment is the most 
cost-effective alternative. 

“(7) (A) Upon the request of the Governor 
of an affected State, the Administrator is au- 
thorized to use funds available to such State 
under section 205 to address water quality 
problems due to the impacts of discharges 
from combined storm water and sanitary 
Sewer overflows, which are not otherwise 
eligible under this subsection, where correc- 
tion of such discharges is a major priority 
for such State. 

"(Bj Beginning fiscal year 1983, the Ad- 
ministrator shall have available $200,000,000 
per fiscal year in addition to those funds au- 
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thorized in section 207 of this Act to be 
utilized to address water quality problems 
of marine bays and estuaries subject to 
lower levels of water quality due to the im- 
pacts ot discharges from combined storm 
water and sanitary sewer overflows from ad- 
jacent urban complexes, not otherwise eli- 
gible under this subsection. Such sums may 
be used as deemed appropriate by the Ad- 
ministrator as provided in paragraphs (1) 
and (2) of this subsection, upon the requests 
of and demonstration of water quality bene- 
fits by the Governor of an affected State." 

Sec. 8. Section 203(a) of the Clean Water 
Act is amended by striking ''$4,000,000" and 
inserting in lieu thereof "$8,000,000". The last 
sentence of section 203(a) 1s hereby re- 
pealed. 

Sec 9. (a) Section 204(a) (5) of the Clean 
Water Act is amended to read as follows: 

"(5) that the size and capacity of such 
works relate to the needs to be served by 
such works, including sufficient reserve ca- 
pacity, except that no grant, other than for 
facility planning and the preparation of con- 
struction plans and specifications (to the 
extent provided under section 202(1) of this 
Act), shall be made under this title to con- 
struct that portion of the treatment works 
providing reserve capacity. This limitation on 
grants for the construction of reserve capac- 
ity shall not apply to grants for projects 
which received grant approval to prepare 
construction plans and specifications before 
September 30, 1981, and for which grants for 
construction of one or more segments of the 
treatment works are approved prior to Octo- 
ber 1, 1983. The size and capacity of the 
treatment works eligible for a grant under 
this title shall be determined by the Admin- 
istrator based upon the 1980 population sta- 
tistics as reported by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce: Provided, however, 
That the total eligible design flow capacity 
of a treatment works may include existing 
industrial flows as determined by the Ad- 
ministrator; and”. 

(b) Section 201(k) of the Clean Water Act 
is amended to read as follows: 

"(k) No grant made after November 15, 
1981, for a publicly owned treatment works, 
other than for facility planning and the 
preparation of construction plans and speci- 
fications, shall be used to treat, store, or con- 
vey the fiow of industrial users into such 
treatment works in excess of the existing 
flows from such industrial users. This sub- 
section shall not apply to any project pro- 
posed by a grantee which is carrying out an 
approved project to prepare construction 
plans and specifications for a facility to treat 
wastewater, which received its grant approval 
before May 15, 1980.", 


Sec. 10. Section 204(a)(6) of the Clean 
Water Act is amended by striking “, or at 
least two brand names or trade names of 
comparable quality or utility are listed and 
are followed by the words ‘or equal'" and 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“When in the judgment of the grantee, it is 
impractical or uneconomical to make a clear 
and accurate description of the technical re- 
quirements, a ‘brand name or equal’ descrip- 
tion may be used as a means to define the 
performance or other salient requirements of 
& procurement, and in doing so the grantee 
need not establish the existence of any source 
other than the brand or source so named.". 

Sec. 11. Section 204 of the Clean Water Act 
is amended by adding the following new 
subsection: 


“(c)(1) A grant for the construction of 
treatment works under this title shall pro- 
vide that the engineer or enginesring firm 
supervising construction or providing archi- 
tect engineering services during construction 
shail continue its relationship to the grant 
applicant for a period of one year after the 
completion of construction and initial oper- 
ation of such treatment works. During such 
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period such engineer or engineering firm 
shall supervise operation of the treatment 
works, train operating personnel, and pre- 
pare curricula and training material for op- 
erating personnel. Costs associated with the 
implementation of this paragraph shall be 
eligible for Federal assistance in accordance 
with this title. 

“(2) On the date one year after the com- 
pletion of construction and initial operation 
of such treatment works, the owner and oper- 
ator of such treatment works shall certify 
to the Administrator whether or not such 
treatment works meet the design specifica- 
tions and effluent limitations contained in 
the grant agreement and permit pursuant to 
section 402 of the Act for such works. If 
the owner and cperator of such treatment 
works cannot certify that such treatment 
works meet such design specifications and 
effluent limitations, any failure to meet such 
design specifications and effluent limitations 
shall be corrected in a timely manner, to 
allow such affirmative certification, at other 
than Federal expense. 

"(3) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to prohibit a grantee under this title 
from requiring more assurances, guarantees, 
or indemnity or other contractural require- 
ments from any party to a contract pertain- 
ing to a project assisted under this title, 
than those provided under this subsection.”. 


Sec. 12. (a) Section 205(c) of the Clean 
Water Act is amended by inserting "(1)" 
after "(c)" and by adding the following new 
paragraph: 

“(2) Sums authorized to be appropriated 
pursuant to section 207 for the fiscal years 
1982, 1983, and 1984 shall be allotted for each 
such year by the Administrator not later 
than the tenth day which begins after the 
date of enactment of the Clean Water Act 
Amendments of 1981. Sums authorized to 
be appropriated pursuant to section 207 for 
the fiscal year 1985 shall be allotted for such 
year by the Administrator no later than Sep- 
tember 30, 1984. Sums authorized for fiscal 
years 1982, 1983, and 1984 shall be allotted in 
accordance with the following table: 


Fiscal year— 


"States 1982 1983 1984 


0.010764 
. 007044 


Alabama... 

ANM ORES roit 
T eL. SED rate. 
Ang 0M s 
California 


0.010131 


Connecticut... ..... . .. I. 
Delaware........... `. 
District of Columbia 

Fols. osos 
Georgia... 


ingle. — —á 
Indiana... ......... 

lowa 

Kansas ° 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana... 

BIN Se TT NERO Os TIGR 
Marwan. <> lc 
Massachusetts... 
Michigan. ....- 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Migiiiti oa la 
Montana... 8 U... 
Nebraska... vin-n 


New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York. EE TA 
North Carolina 

North Dakota... :------------ 
i EEE SORANA 
Oklahoma 

Oregon. E 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina. .. . 

South Dakota 

Tennessee.. 

Texas.. 
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Fiscal year— 


"States 1982 1983 1984 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. ..----.-- 
West Virginia......- 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

American Samoa 


Marianas. . 

Puerto Rico. ..- aoe 
Pacific Trust Territory ..-...- 
Virgin Islands... 


Sums authorized for fiscal year 1985 shall 
be allotted among the States in accordance 
with the relative effect of eligible publicly 
owned treatment works on water quality in 
each State, based on water quality standards 
and total maximum daily loads of pollutants 
established under section 303 of this Act and 
reports of water quality submitted under 
section 305(b) of this Act."'. 

(b) Section 205(e) of the Clean Water Act 
is amended by striking "and 1981" each 
place it occurs and inserting in Heu thereof 
*1981, 1982, 1983, 1984, and 1985”. 

Sec. 13. Section 205(g) of the Clean Water 
Act is amended by adding the following new 
sentence after the first sentence of para- 
graph (1): "From sums authorized for each 
fiscal year beginning on or after October 1, 
1981, the Administration is authorized to re- 
serve from the allotment for each State for 
each such fiscal year an amount not to ex- 
ceed 1 per centum of the sum of the unex- 
pended obligations and the unobligated al- 
lotment available to such State as of the 
first day of such fiscal year, or $400,000, 
whichever amount is the greater.". 

Sec. 14. Section 205(g) of the Clean Water 
Act is amended by adding the following new 
paragraph: 

"(3) The Administrator is authorized to re- 
serve for each State each fiscal year an ad- 
ditional one-half of 1 per centum of the 
sum of the unexpended obligations and the 
unobligated allotment available to such 
State as of the first day of such fiscal year, 
or $100,000 whichever amount is greater, 
for the purpose of (A) making water qual- 
ity management decisions as to what pub- 
licly owned treatment works should be con- 
structed with assistance under this title, 
in which areas and in what sequence, tak- 
ing into account the relative degree cf ef- 
fluent reduction attained, the relative con- 
tributions to water quality of other potnt or 
nonpoint sources, and the consideration 
of alternatives to such construction, and 
(B) implementing section 303(e) of this 
Act. The State is authorized to make avail- 
able funds under this paragraph to multi- 
jurisdictional agencies or local governments 
which the State determines have the neces- 
sary technical expertise to assist in perform- 
ing the tasks under this paragraph.". 

Sec. 15. Section 205(1) of the Clean Water 
Act is amended by— 


(a) striking “and September 30, 1981,” in 
the first sentence and inserting in lieu there- 
of “September 30, 1981, September 30, 1982, 
September 30, 1983, September 30, 1984, and 
September 30, 1985,"'; 


(b) inserting before ‘‘a total of" in the sec- 
ond sentence the phrase “not less than"; 

(c) inserting after "September 30, 1981," 
in the second sentence the phrase “and 4 
per centum for each fiscal year beginning 
after September 30, 1981,"; 

(d) striking “subsection (a) of" each place 
1t occurs; and 

(e) striking "from 75 per centum to 85 per 
centum" each place it occurs. 

SEc. 16. Section 207 of the Clean Water Act 
is amended by striking from "September 30. 
1981," through the end of the sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof ''September 30, 
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1981, not to exceed $5,000,000,000 per fiscal 
year, and for the fiscal years ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1982, September 30, 1983; Sep- 
tember 30, 1984, and September 30, 1985, not 
to exceed $3,400,000,000 per fiscal year.". 

Sec. 17. Section 216 of the Clean Water Act 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 216. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act, the determination of the 
priority to be given projects for construc- 
tion of publicly owned treatment works 
within each State shall be made by that 
State, consistent with this title. Only proj- 
ects eligible for funding under section 201 
of this title, as defined in section 202, shall 
be included on a State's priority list. A State, 
in determining the priority to be given & 
project, shall give highest priority to projects 
which demonstrate that significant public 
health or water quality benefits will be 
achieved, and in particular to projects having 
the greatest effect on the improvement of 
water quality.". 

Sec. 18. The review, revision, and adoption 
or promulgation of revised or new water 
quality standards pursuant to section 303(c) 
of the Clean Water Act and, to the extent 
practicable, the establishment of total maxi- 
mum daily loads of pollutants pursuant to 
section 303(d) of the Clean Water Act shall 
be completed by the date three years after 
the enactment of the Clean Water Act 
Amendments of 1981. No grant shall be made 
under title II of the Clean Water Act after 
such date until water quality standards are 
reviewed and revised pursuant to section 303 
(c) and total maximum daily loads of pol- 
lutants established pursuant to section 303 
(d) for the waters affected by the project for 
which such grant is requested, except where 
the State has in good faith submitted such 
revised water quality standards and total 
maximum daily loads of pollutants and the 
Administrator has not acted to approve or 
disapprove such submission within one hun- 
dred and twenty days of receipt. 


Sec. 19. (a) Section 301(1) of the Clean 
Water Act is amended by striking “July 1, 
1983," and inserting in lieu thereof "July 1, 
1988,". The amendment made by this sub- 
section shall not be interpreted or applied 
to extend the date for compliance with sec- 
tion 301 (b) (1) (B) or (C) of the Clean Water 
Act beyond schedules for compliance in effect 
as of the enactment of this Act, except in 
cases where reductions in the amount of fi- 
nancial assistance under this Act or changed 
conditions affecting the rate of construction 
beyond the control of the owner or operator 
will make it impossible to complete construc- 
tion by July 1, 1983. 


(b) Section 301(b) (2) of the Clean Water 
Act is amended by striking subparagraph 
(B). 

(c) It is the sense of the Congress that any 
court with supervision over a consent degree 
or other court order establishing & deadline, 
schedule, or timetable for the construction 
or completion of sewage treatment works 
take judicial notice of the amendments to 
the Clean Water Act made by sectlons 2, 3, 
4, 9, 17, and 20 of this Act, the reduced level 
of authorizations under section 207 of the 
Clean Water Act, and the extensions of final 
compliance date possible under the amend- 
ment made by subsection (a) of this section, 
in considering modifications of such dead- 
line, schedule, or timetable. 

Sec. 20. Section 304(d) of the Clean Water 
Act is amended by adding the following new 
paragraph: 

"(4) For the purposes of this subsection, 
such biological treatment facilities as oxida- 
tion ponds, lagoons, and ditches, trickling 
filters, and devices to treat waste waters from 
combined storm and sanitary sewers shall 
be deemed the equivalent of secondary treat- 
ment. The Administrator shall provide guid- 
&nce under paragraph (1) of this subsection 
on design criteria for such facilities, taking 
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into account pollutant removal efficiencies 
and, consistent with the objective of the Act, 
assuring that water quality will not be ad- 
versely affected by deeming such facilities as 
the equivalent of secondary treatment.". 

Sec. 21. Section 516 of the Clean Water 
a is amended by inserting a new paragraph 
(f): 

"(f) (1) The Administrator, in cooperation 
with the States, shall submit to the Congress 
& report (A) identifying those publicly owned 
treatment works needed to comply with sec- 
tions 301(b) (1) (B) or (C), 201(g) (2) (A), 
and 201(g)(5) of this Act and with water 
quality standards established pursuant to 
section 303 of this Act, and (B) taking into 
account all actions of the Administrator pur- 
suant to section 301(h) of this Act and 
amendments to title II of this Act made by 
the Clean Water Act Amendments of 1980 
and of 1981, estimating the total cost and the 
amount of Federal funds necessary for the 
construction of such publicly owned treat- 
ment facilities. 

"(2) The report required by this subsection 
shall be submitted to the Congress not later 
than eighteen months after the enactment of 
the Clean Water Act Amendments of 1981.". 

Sec. 22. Section 116(b) of the Clean Water 
Act is amended by striking "(a)" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof "(c)" each place it occurs. 

Sec, 23. (a) Section 511 of the Clean Water 
fat is amended by adding a new subsection 

e): 
“(e) Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued, interpreted or otherwise deemed to 
displace, restrict, limit, affect, or modify In 
any way the obligations or liabilities of any 
person, or the right to seek abatement or 
damages, under other Federal or State law, 
including common law.”. 

(b) The amendment to the Clean Water 
Act made by subsection (a) of this section 
shall not be the basis for reopening any ju- 
dicial proceeding finally adjudicated prior to 
the date of enactment of this section. 


Mr, BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION AND 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
HEALTH-CARE RESOURCES SHAR- 
ING ACT 


/ Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I would 
inquire of the minority leader if he is in 
position to consider at this time calendar 
288, S. 266. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
that measure has been cleared on this 
side of the aisle. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate Calendar 
No. 288, S. 266, the Federal interagency 
medical resources bill. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the bill by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 
A bill (S. 266) to establish a Federal Inter- 
Agency Medical Resources Committee to in- 
sure the most efficient and effective use of 
Federal direct health care resources, 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill which had been reported from the 
Committee on Veterans' Affairs with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert the following: 
That this Act may be cited as the "Veterans' 
Administration and Department of Defense 
Health-Care Resources Sharing Act". 
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Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) there are opportunities for greater co- 
ordination and sharing of the health-care 
resources of the Veterans’ Administration 
and the Department of Defense which, if 
achieved, would be beneficial to veterans, 
members of the Armed Forces on active duty, 
and other health-care beneficiaries of the 
Veterans’ Administration and the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and which could result in 
reduced costs ro the Government by mini- 
mizing duplication and underutilization of 
health-care resources; 

(2) there are not adequate incentives to 
encourage such coordination and sharing of 
health-care resources; and 

(3) such coordination and sharing of 
health-care resources may be achieved with- 
out a detrimental effect on each agency's pri- 
mary beneficiaries. 

(b) The Congress further finds that— 

(1) there might be situations during a 
period of war or national emergency in which 
the Department of Defense would not have 
adequate health-care resources; and 

(2) the Veterans’ Administration has an 
organized health-care system which could be 
used to assist the Department of Defense in 
meeting the medical contingencies which 
might occur during a period of war or na- 
tional emergency. 

Sec. 3. (a) There is established an inter- 
agency committee to be known as the Veter- 
ans' Administration/Department of Defense 
Health-Care Resources Coordination Com- 
mittee (hereinafter referred to as the “Com- 
mittee"), 

(b) The Committee shall be composed of 
the Chief Medical Director of the Veterans’ 
Administration (hereinafter in this section 
referred to as the “Chief Medical Director") 
and the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Health Affairs (hereinafter in this section 
referred to as the “Assistant Secretary"), or 
their respective designees, and such other 
employees of the two agencies as they shall 
mutually designate. 

(c) In order to promote the coordination of 
health-care services between the Veterans' 
Administration &nd the Department of De- 
fense and to provide guidance to the two 
agencies in regard to the interagency shar- 
ing of health-care resources, the Committee 
shall on a continuing basis— 

(1) review existing policies and practices 
in regard to the coordination and sharing of 
health-care resources (including administra- 
tive and support services) between the two 
agencies; 

(2) identify and assess further opportuni- 
ties for the coordination and sharing of 
health-care resources between the two agen- 
cies that will not adversely affect the quality 
of, or the established priorities for, care pro- 
vided by either agency: 

(3) develop and recommend to the Admin- 
Istrator of Veterans’ Affairs and the Secretary 
of Defense changes in policies and procedures 
which would produce maximum feasible in- 
teragency coordination and sharing of 
health-care resources between the two agen- 
cies as authorized by title 38, United States 
Code; 

(4) provide guidan-e for and monitor the 
implementation cf activities designed to pro- 
mote such coordination and Sharing of 
health-care resources: ri 

(5) monitor the plans of the two agen- 
cles to acquire additional health-care re- 
Sources (including the location of new fa- 
cilitles and the acquisition of major equip- 
ment), and review the potential ‘impact of 
such proposats on opportunities for such co- 
ordination and sharing; and 

(6) develop, in. consultation with such 
other agencies as the President may direct, a 
plan for the effective utilization of. Veterans' 
Administration resources, as authorized in 
subsection (e) of section 5011 of such title 
(as added by section 4(a) (4) of this Act), to 
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assist in meeting medical contingencies 
which might result from a period of war or 
national emergency. 

(d) In carrying out the duties prescribed 
in this Act, the Assistant Secretary shall con- 
sult regularly with the surgeons general of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 5011 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by.amending the heading to read as 
follows: 


"$5011. Sharing of Veterans' Administra- 
tion and Department of Defense 
health-care resources"; 

(2) by inserting "(a)" before "The Admin- 
istrator"; 

(3) by striking out "and material" and all 
that follows through "this title," and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof "material, and other re- 
sources as may be needed to operate such 
facilities properly, except that at no time 
shall the Administrator enter into any agree- 
ment which will result in a permanent re- 
duction of Veterans' Administration beds be- 
low any minimum number prescribed by 
law"; and 

(4) by adding at the end the following new 
subsections: 

"(b) After considering the recommenda- 
tions made under section 3(c)(3) of the 
Veterans' Administration and Department of 
Defense Health-Care Resources Sharing Act, 
the Administrator and the Secretary of De- 
fense shall jointly establish guidelines for 
the sharing of health-care resources to the 
maximum extent feasible consistent with the 
health-care responsibilities of the Veterans' 
Administration and the Department of De- 
fense under this title and title 10. Such 
guidelines shall be established not later than 
nine months after the date of enactment of 
this subsection, and (notwithstanding any 
other provision of law) shall inelude pro- 
visions for the following: 

"(1) The director or the commanding offi- 
cer of each health-care facility under the 
Jurisdiction of either of the two agencies 
shall, to the maximum extent feasible, ap- 
propriate, and consistent with such respec- 
tive responsibilities, enter into sharing 
agreements with the head of each health- 
care facility of the other agency in the same 
geographic area under which those eligible 
beneficiaries of one agency who are identi- 
fied in the agreement may be provided health 
care at the facllity of the other agency. 

"(2) Each such agreement shall explicitly 
identify the health-care resources to be 
shared, the health care to be provided, and 
the beneficiaries to be treated. Resources to 
be shared may include any health-care 
resource. 

"(3) Each such agreement shall ensure 
that the avallability of direct health care to 
individuals who are not primary beneficiaries 
of the providing agency shall be on a referral 
basis from the facility of the other agency 
and shall not (as determined by the heads 
of the facilities concerned) adyersely affect 
the range of services, quality of care, or pri- 
ority for services provided to the primary 
beneficiarles of such providing agency. 

"(4) Each such agreement shall be sub- 
mitted on the same day to the Chief Medical 
Director and the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Health Affairs (hereinafter referred 
to as the 'Assistant Secretary') and shall be- 
come an interagency agreement (A) on the 
forty-sixth day following receipt by such 
officials, unless earlier disapproved by either 
such official, or (B) if earlier approved by 
both such officials, on the date of such 
approval. 

"(5) Each such agreement shall provide 
that the agency providing the health-care 
services will be reimbursed by the other 
agency for the cost of care and services pro- 
vided. Such reimbursement shall be based 
upon & methodology, agreed upon by the 
Chief Medical Director and the Assistant 
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Secretary, which provides appropriate flex- 
ibility to the heads of the facilities concerned 
to take into account local conditions and 
needs and the actual costs to the facility 
being reimbursed. Such reimbursements 
shall be credited to appropriations available 
to the facility which provided such care or 
services. 

"(c) The Administrator and the Secretary 
of Defense shall, each year at the time the 
President's Budget is transmitted to Con- 
gress, jointly submit a report to Congress on 
the implementation of subsection (b) of this 
section during the fiscal year that ended 
during the previous calendar year. Each such 
report shall include information with regard 
to— 

"(1) the guidelines and any revisions 
thereof prescribed pursuant to subsection 
(b) of this section; 

“(2) the assessment of opportunities, 
identified under section 3(c) (2) of the Vet- 
erans' Administration and Department of 
Defense Health-Care Resources Sharing Act, 
for coordination and sharing of health-care 
resources between the two agencies; 

"(3) the recommendations, made under 
section 3(c)(3) of such Act, for changes in 
policies and procedures in order to produce 
maximum feasible interagency coordination 
and sharing of such resources as authorized 
by this title; 

"(4) & review of the interagency sharing 
agreements entered into by health-care fa- 
cilities of the two agencies; 

"(5) the activities of the two agencies 
under such agreements; 

"(6) other interagency coordination, plan- 
ning, and activities involving either agency 
directed toward producing the maximum 
feasible efficient use of Federal health-care 
resources during the preceding fiscal year; 
and 

“(7) such legislative recommendations as 
the Administrator ànd the Secretary of De- 
fense consider appropriate to facilitate inter- 
agency sharing of health-care resources be- 
tween and by the two agencies. 

"(d) For the purposes of this section: 

"(1) The term 'direct health care' means 
health care provided to a beneficiary in a 
facility operated by the Veterans' Admin- 
istration or the Department of Defense. 

"(2) The term ‘beneficiary’ means (A) a 
veteran or other person who is eligible under 
this title for health care in Veterans' Ad- 
ministration facilities, or (B) a member or 
former member of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
or Marine Corps or other person who is ell- 
gible for medical and dental care under title 
10. 


"(3) The term 'providing agency' means 
the Veterans' Administration or the Depart- 
ment of Defense, as appropriate. 

"(4) The term 'primary beneficiary' means 
(A) with respect to the Veterans' Admin- 
istration a veteran or other person who is 
eligible under this title (other than by vir- 


tue of subsection (b) of this section) for 
health care in Veterans’ Administration fa- 
cilitles, and (B) with respect to the Depart- 
ment of Defense a member or former mem- 
ber of the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine 
Corps or other person who is eligible for 
medical and dental care under title 10. 


"(5) The term 'health-care resource' means 
&ny health-care support or administrative 
resource, including hospital care, medical 
services, and rehabilitative services as those 
terms are defined In paragraphs (5), (6), 


and (8), respectively, of section 601 of this 
title. 


"(e)(1) During a period of war declared 
by the Congress or a period of national emer- 
gency declared by the President or the Con- 
gress which involves the use of the Armed 
Forces of the United States in armed con- 
flict, notwithstanding any other provision 
of this title, the Administrator may (pur- 
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suant to regulations which the Adminis- 
trator shall prescribe) — 

“(A) give a higher priority to the furnish- 
ing of hosptial care, nursing home care, and 
medical services under chapter 17 of this 
title to members of the Armed Forces on 
ective duty, to the extent authorized by this 
subsection, than to any other group of per- 
cons eligible for such care and s2rvices with 
the exception of veterans with service-con- 
nected disabilities; and 

"(B) to the extent authorized by the 
President and subject to the avallability of 
appropriations or reimbursements under 
paragraph (2)(B) of this subsection, con- 
tract with private facilities for the provision 
by such facilities of hospital care and medi- 
cal services described in paragraph (2) (A) 
of this subsection during a period of war or 
national emergency as described in this 
paragraph. 

"(2)(A) Hosptial care and medical serv- 
ices referred to in paragraph (1)(B) of this 
subsection are— 

"(1) hospital care or medical services au- 
thorized under this title for a veteran and 
necessary for the care or.treatment of a 
condition for which the veteran is receiving 
medical services under subsection (f) or 
(g) of section 612 of this title, in any case 
in which the delay involved in furnishing 
such care or services at the Veterans' Admin- 
istration facility concerned would, in the 
judgment of the Chief Medical Director pur- 
suant to regulations prescribed by the Ad- 
ministrator, bé likely to result in a signifi- 
cant deterioration of that condition; and 

"(11) hospital care for a medical emergency 
which poses a serious threat to the life or 
health of a veteran eligible for such care 
under chapter 17 of this title, if the Chief 
Medical Director pursuant to regulations 
prescribed by the Administrator, finds that 
the Veterans' Administration facility con- 
cerned is utilizing a substantial portion of 
its hospital care capability for the furnishing 
of priority care to members of the Armed 
Forces under paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section. 

“(B) The ccst of any care or services pro- 
vided by the Veterans’ Administration under 
paragraph (1) of this subsection shall be 
reimbursed to the Veterans’ Administration 
by the Devartment of Defense at such rates 
as may be agreed upon by the Administrator 
and the Secretary of Defense based on the 
cost of such care or services provided. 
Amounts received under this paragraph shall 
be credited to appropriations available to the 
Veterans’ Administration facility which pro- 
vided such care or services. 

“(3) Within ninety days after the declara- 
tion of a period of war or national emergency 
described in paragraph (1) of this subsection 
(or as soon after the end of such ninety-day 
period as is reasonably practicable), the Ad- 
ministrator shall submit to the committees 
& report on the allocation of facilities and 
personnel in order to provide priority hos- 
pital care, nursing home care, and medical 
services to members of the Armed Forces on 
active duty. Thereafter, the Administrator 
shall report periodically to the committees 
regarding the extent to which, and the cir- 
cumstances under which, the authority to 
contract with private facilities provided in 


paragraph (1)(B) of this subsection is being 
used.", 


(b) The item relating to such section in 
the table of sections at the beginning of 
chapter 81 1s amended to read as follows: 


"5011. Sharing of Veterans' Administration 


&nd Department of Defense health- 
care resources." 


(c) Not later than one hundred and 
eighty days after the date of the enactment 
of this Act, the Administrator of Veterans' 
Affairs shall enter into an agreement with 
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the Secretary of Defense under which the 
Administrator and the Secretary shall agree 
to pursue planning activities and to estab- 
lish procedures and guidelines under which 
subsection (e) of section 5011 of title 38, 
United States Code (as added by subsection 
(&) of thís section), may be carried out. 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of S. 266, the proposed "Vet- 
erans' Administration and Department 
of Defense Health-Care Resources Shar- 
ing Act." S. 266 is designed to promote 
the coordination and sharing of health- 
care resources between the Veterans' 
Administration and the Department of 
Defense in order to reduce costs while 
improving access to health care for bene- 
ficiaries of each agency. In addition, it 
would establish the Veterans' Admin- 
istration health-care system as the pri- 
mary reserve to the Department of De- 
fense for treatment of combat casualties. 

Mr. President, I wish to take this op- 
portunity to first describe the basic 
peacetime provisions of S. 266. 

The Veterans' Administration (VA) 
health-care system includes 172 hospi- 
tals and the Department of Defense 
(DOD) operates 124 hospitals. In addi- 
tion, the two agencies have numerous 
clinics and related facilities under their 
jurisdictions. In the past they have pur- 
sued their respective missions independ- 
ently even when facilities of the two 
agencies were in geographic proximity. 

Some local administrators have ex- 
changed resources either informally or 
under existing legislative authority. but 
this has not been done on a systematic 
basis. 

Mr. President, my esteemed colleague, 
Senator CHARLES H. Percy, has ex- 
amined the possibilities for greater co- 
ordination and sharing of health-care 
resources as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Energv, Nuclear Proliferation, 
and Government Processes. That com- 
mittee has carefully reviewed Govern- 
ment Accounting Office, GAO, studies 
and held comprehensive hearings. The 
committee concluded that there is a 
tremendous potential for reducing Fed- 
eral direct health care costs and en- 
hancing the quality of care to benefi- 
ciaries through greater coordination 
among Federal providers, particularly 
the VA and DOD. 

Subsequently, the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs reported out S. 266 
which would establish an interagency 
committee to encourage the sharing of 
health-care resources, and which would 
provide appropriate incentives for such 
sharing. 

Mr. President, S. 266 was sequentially 
referred to the Committee on Veterans' 
Affairs. which shared Senator PERCY'S 
desire to improve the efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness of Government programs. 

However, the committee wanted to be 
certain that any modifications to the VA 
health-care system would not impair the 
agency's ability to meet its obligations to 
the veterans of this Nation. 

After carefully reviewing the issue, the 
committee has determined that greater 
coordination and sharing of health-care 
resources between the VA and DOD has 
the potential for increasing access to 
services for veterans who neither live 
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near a VA facility, nor near one which 
has the specialized services they might 
need. 

In addition, sophisticated new equip- 
ment and technologies which might be 
too expensive for a single facility could 
become available to veterans on a shared 
basis. 

The Veterans’ Affairs Committee re - 
ported out an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute for S. 266, which I intro- 
duced. It retains Senator FERCY's exem- 
plary emphasis on improving Govern- 
ment operations while conforming to the 
procedure of establishing the appropriate 
VA implementing authorities in title 38, 
United States Code. 

The first portion of this bill addresses 
the VA and DOD equally in providing a 
mandate for the coordination and shar- 
ing of their health-care resources. An in- 
teragency committee, under the direc- 
tion of the chief medical officials of the 
two agencies, would be responsible for re- 
viewing policies, assessing further oppor- 
tunities for shar:ng, providing guidance, 
and engaging in related activities to fos- 
ter effective interagency planning for re- 
source utilization. 

The remainder of the bill, Mr. Presi- 
dent, would amend title 38 to authorize 
specific agency actions in support of the 
coordination and sharing of health-care 
resources. 

After considering the recommenda- 
tions of the interagency committee, the 
Administrator of Veterans' Affairs and 
the Secretary of Defense would establish 
guidelines for the sharing of health-care 
resources to the maximum extent feasi- 
ble consistent with their respective re- 
sponsibilities, 

Such guidelines would contain provi- 
sions whereby the Administrator of each 
VA and DOD health-care facility would 
be able to enter into sharing agreements 
for the provision of care or services to 
eligible beneficiaries of one agency at 
the other agency's facilities whenever 
feasible and appropriate. 

Such agreements would allow the shar- 
ing of any health-care resources includ- 
ing administrative and support services 
as long as they identify explicitly the re- 
sources to be shared, the care to be pro- 
vided, and the beneficiaries to be served. 

Shared services would be provided on 
a referral basis as long as they did not 
adversely affect the range of services, 
qualitv of care, or priority for services 
provided to the primary beneficiaries of 
the host agency. 

Reimbursement to the providing 
agency would be on the basis of local 
conditions, needs. and costs, and made 
to the facility which provided the care 
or services. 

Sharing agreements would be subject 
to review and the opportunity for ap- 
proval or disapproval by the chief medi- 
cal officials of the two agencies. 

Mr. President, in order to assist with 
congressional oversight of the program's 
implementation, the Administrator of 
Veterans' Affairs and the Secretary of 
Defense would be required to submit an 
annual report to Congress. It would con- 
tain information on the guidelines and 
their revision, the opportunities for co- 
ordination and sharing, a review of in- 
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teragency activities and agreements, and 
legislative recommendations. 

Mr. President, I would also like to 
briefly describe the contingency provi- 
sions incorporated in S. 266 by the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee. 

The General Accounting Office has 
pointed out that there could be situations 
during war or a national emergency in 
which DOD would not have adequate 
health-care resources to meet the medi- 
cal needs of combat casualties. 

Although DOD has initiated contin- 
gency arrangements with several civilian 
hospitals, it is the judgment of this com- 
mittee that the VA health-care system 
should be the principal backup health- 
care resource to the DOD in such critical 
situations. 

Mr. President, as reported by the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, S. 266 would 
initiate contingency planning and pro- 
vide special authorities for use only dur- 
ing a period of war or national emer- 
gency which involved the use of the 
Armed Forces in armed conflict. In such 
a situation, the Administrator would be 
able to give a higher priority for the fur- 
nishing of care and services to members 
of the Armed Forces on active duty than 
to any other eligible group with the ex- 
ception of veterans with service-con- 
nected disabilities. 

Furthermore, the Administrator could 
contra:t with private facilities to pro- 
vide specified hospital care and medical 
services to certain groups of eligible 
veterans who otherwise might not be 
able to have urgent health-care needs 
met because of military pressures on th? 
VA system. 

The Administrator and the Secretary 
of Defense would be required to enter in- 
to an agreement to engage in planning 
for such medical contingencies and 
establish implementation procedures. 
Subsequent to any declaration of war or 
national emergency, the Administrator 
would report to the committees on the 
provision of priority care and services to 
members of the Armed Forces and on 
the use of the authority to contract with 
private facilities, 

Mr. President, in concluding I wish to 
sincerely thank the distinguished rank- 
ing minority member from California, 
Senator CRANSTON, for his invaluable 
collaboration on this bill, and each of 
the other committee members who sup- 
ported it unanimously. 

In addition, I would like to recognize 
and to thank the very able members of 
the majority staff for their efforts. Ken- 
neth Bergquist, former chief counsel and 
staff director, end his successor, Tom 
Harvey, Julie Susman, Edward Kelty, 
Laurie Altemose, and our editorial direc- 
tor, Harold Carter, as well as members 
of the highly competent minority staff, 
Jonathan Steinberg, Edward Scott, and 
William Brew. 


Mr. President, I believe the commit- 
tees have reported out a bill which meets 
the concerns of the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs and the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. S. 266 addresses the 
efficiency and effectiveness of the VA 
and DOD heaith-care programs, the 
health-care needs of our veterans, and 
the preparedness requirements of our 
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Armed Forces. On behalf of the entire 
committee, I urge the Senate’s favorable 
consideration of this bill. Thank you, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, as the 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, I am very 
pleased to support S. 266, the proposed 
Veterans’ Administration and Depart- 
ment of Defense Health-Care Resources 
Sharing Act, as reported by the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs on Septem- 
ber 29. This measure addresses the ap- 
propriate relationship between the 
health-care resources of the Veterans’ 
Administration and the Department of 
Defense both in peacetime and in time 
of war or national emergency involving 
armed conflict. 

Mr. President, this legislation, as it is 
before the Senate today, is based on 
S. 266, introduced on January 27, 1980, 
by my good friend from Illinois (Mr. 
PERCY), dealing with peacetime sharing 
as well as on a measure I introduced on 
June 9, 1981—amendment No. 62 to 
S. 636 dealing with both peacetime shar- 
ing and the VA's role as the principal 
backup for DOD in treating casualties 
of armed conflict. 

The legislation I introduced was iden- 
tical to the text of H.R. 3502, authored 
by my good friend from Mississippi (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY), the chairman of the Vet- 
erans' Affairs Committee in the other 
body, as reported by that committee on 
May 10, 1981. 

H.R. 3502 is now pending before the 
House Armed Services Committee, which 
ordered the bill reported on October 22. 
In submitting this legislation to the Sen- 
ate, I noted that I did so with an open 
mind and was not committed to the pre- 
cise formulations of that bill. 

S. 266, as introduced, was originally 
referred to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs and, following that com- 
mittee's action on June 15, 1981, report- 
ing the bill favorably, without amend- 
ment, S. 266 was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans' Affairs. 

After a hearing on June 17, at which 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
heard from a wide range of witnesses 
on both S. 266 and amendment No. 62 to 
S. 636, the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs reported S. 266 with an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute that I 
proposed with our distinguished com- 
mittee chairman (Mr. SIMPSON). 

We sought in our substitute to meld 
together aspects of S. 266 as reported 
by the Governmental Affairs Commit- 
tee and of amendment No. 62. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Illi- 
nois (Mr. Percy) is to be congratulated 
for his great interest in and persistence 
on the issue of the sharing of VA and 
DOD health-care resources during 
peacetime. During our committee's con- 
sideration of this measure, it was sug- 
gested by administration representatives 
that there was no need for legislation to 
authorize the sharing of health-care re- 
sources between VA and DOD during 
peacetime because there is ample author- 
ity in current law. 

One example that was cited in this re- 
gard was the general authority for in- 
teragency sharing contained in the 
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Economy Act, 31 U.S.C. 686. Without re- 
solving this point, I was persuaded by 
the Senator from Illinois (Mr. PERCY) 
that the primary need for legislative ac- 
tion was not to establish new authority 
to share these resources but rather to 
remedy the lack of appropriate incen- 
tives for such sharing, to remove some 
disincentives to sharing, and to place a 
renewed statutory emphasis on sharing. 

For these reasons, I was pleased to 
take the initiative in developing a meas- 
ure that would help provide the needed 
incentives for and also remove the disin- 
centives to peacetime sharing as well as 
authorize. specifically the VA's role as 
backup for treating casualties of armed 
conflict. I believe that the pending meas- 
ure meets these goals. 

PEACETIME SHARING 

Mr. President, I believe that increased 
emphasis on the sharing and coordina- 
tion of health-care resources in peace- 
time between the VA and DOD is desir- 
able in that it could lead to improved ac- 
cess to health care for the beneficiaries 
of the two agencies and, at the same 
time, result in economies in the opera- 
tion of the two health-care systems 
through more efficient utilization of 
their resources. 

However, it is my firm conviction that 
such sharing must not be permitted to 
have a detrimental impact on the abil- 
ity of either of the two agencies to con- 
tinue to provide quality health care to 
their respective beneficiaries under cur- 
rent law. The Veterans' Affairs Commit- 
tee is, of course, the entity in the Senate 
charged with direct responsibility for 
legislation and oversight regarding the 
VA. health-care system, and it is for this 
reason that I strongly urged that our 
committee have the opportunity to help 
shape this measure. 

In this regard, Mr. President, I believe, 
and I hope the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. PERCY) would agree, that the meas- 
ure as reported by the Veterans' Affairs 
Committee represents a fair approach to 
meeting the goals of S. 266 as reported 
by the Government Affairs Committee— 
to promote and foster increased co- 
operation and sharing of health-care re- 
sources between VA and DOD during 
peacetime— while recognizing and reaf- 
firming the VA heaith-care system's 
primary role of providing timely, quality 
health care to beneficiaries eligible for 
care under the VA's basic health-care 
legislative authorities in title 38 of the 
United States Code. 

Mr. President, the committee sub- 
stitute—in a free-standing legislative 
provision not in title 58, but referred to 
by cross-reference in amendments to 
title 38 provisions later in the committee 
substitute—provides, as did S. 266 in a 
freestanding provision without any 
cross-references, for the establishment 
of an interagency committee, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration/Department of 
Defense Health-Care Resources Co- 
ordinating Committee, that will be the 
principal body responsible for promoting 
increased coordination and sharing of 
health-care resources between the two 
agencies. 

It is important to note, however, that 
this body, on which the two agencies’ 
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chief medical officers will serve as the 
principal members, is responsible only 
for developing strategy for increased co- 
ordination and sharing of resources. 

Any implementation of such strategy 
will lie with the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs and the Secretary of De- 
fense, and it is vital that these two of- 
ficials become and remain active in the 
area of sharing. 

Without such a commitment of at- 
tention and effort from the top, efforts of 
the VA/DOD Committee may not result 
in any real increase in sharing cetween 
the two agencies. 

Conversely, if the Administrator and 
the Secretary commit themselves to in- 
creasing the level of VA/DOD coopera- 
tion and sharing with respect to health- 
care resources, I believe that the goals 
of this legislation can be realized. 

Mr. President, I would like to make 
one further point with reference to mak- 
ing, as I just noted, the chief medical of- 
ficers of the two agencies the principal 
members of the VA/DOD Committee. At 
the present time, the VA’s Chief Medical 
Director is Dr. Donald L. Custis. Dr. 
Custis is a former Surgeon General of 
the Navy and, if this measure is enacted 
and the VA/DOD Committee is estab- 
-ished, I believe that his presence as an 
initial member of that committee will 
rrove to be highly beneficial to the com- 
inittee’s success, 

I have the highest regard for Dr. Cus- 
tis’ efforts as the VA's chief medical di- 
rector, and I know that he is very sup- 
portive of the basic thrust of this legis- 
lation and will be very sensitive to the 
needs and limits of the VA health-care 
system as he participates in developing 
new opportunities for sharing with DOD. 
At the same time, his experience as the 
chief health officer of one of the uni- 
formed services gives him unique in- 
sights into the DOD health-care system 
that should further enhance his partici- 
pation in developing a new emphasis on 
improved coordination and sharing of 
the resources of the two agencies. 

Mr. President, I want to note how S. 
266 as reported by the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs addresses specifically 
two concerns about provisions in amend- 
ment No. 62 that were raised by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois (Mr. Percy) during 
his testimony before the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs on June 17—namely, 
precluding the VA from treating military 
dependents under a sharing agreement 
and requiring that reimbursements be- 
tween local facilities be based on uni- 
form, standard rates. 

On the issue of treating dependents 
under sharing agreements, the commit- 
tee substitute authorizes each agency, 
pursuant to sharing agreements, to treat 
any statutory beneficiaries of the other 
agency that are specified in a particular 
sharing agreement. 

This would allow VA facilities, where 
appropriate and desirable, to treat mili- 
tary dependents, and DOD, again where 
aopropriate and desirable, to treat those 
VA dependents eligible for care and serv- 
ices under title 38. 

In adopting this approach, the Com- 
mittee on Veterans' Affairs did not in- 
tend to require any particular VA facil- 
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ity to provide care under a sharing 
agreement to any particular category of 
beneficiaries that could not be provided 
the needed care and services in the nor- 
mal course of providing health-care 
services, but only to authorize the provi- 
sion of care and services when and where 
consistent with a facility's capacity and 
capabilities. 

Moreover, the committee was well 
aware of the strong opposition of the 
VA's Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery and others to any use of VA health- 
care facilities to treat DOD dependents. 
Hence, under the committee substitute, 
this is a matter left entirely to the dis- 
cretion of the two agencies to determine 
together; if the VA persists in its view 
on this issue, it can obviously prevail. 

With reference to Senator Percy's 
second major concern, the reimburse- 
ment mechanism, the committee substi- 
tute would expressly authorize reim- 
bursements to be made on the basis of 
locally determined formulas—developed 
in light of central guidance from the 
two agencies—which would be subject 
to approval by the chief medical officers 
of the two agencies. This approach 
should insure that local conditions and 
needs are taken fully into account in 
developing sharing agreements, includ- 
ing reimbursement formulas. 

CARE FOR CASUALTIES OF ARMED CONFLICT 

Mr. President, in addition to provid- 
ing a renewed emphasis on the peace- 
time sharing of health-care resources 
between the VA and DOD, S. 266 as 
reported by the Committee on Veterans' 
Affairs contains amendments to title 38 
relating to the appropriate relationship 
of the health-care resources of the two 
agencies in time of war or national 
emergency involving the use of our 
Armed Forces in armed conflict. 

I view these provisions as very im- 
portant, and I strongly urge that they 
be addressed in the context of the over- 
all VA/DOD health-care resources re- 
lationships. I have long believed and 
stated that the VA should be the prin- 
cipal backup to the health-care re- 
sources of the Department of Defense in 
time of war or national emergency. 


It has been very clear for & number 
of years that, in the event of major 
armed conflict, the Department of De- 
fense would be unable to cope with more 
than & small percentage of the antici- 
pated casualties from such a conflict— 
a point that was reaffirmed during the 
committee's June 17 hearing. 


In my view, the firstline backup to 
DOD in such a situation should be the 
VA health-care system. It is a compre- 
hensive, nationwide system, and there 
is a natural linkage between the two 
systems in that the beneficiaries of the 
DOD generally become the beneficiaries 
of the VA at some point, a result that 
frequently occurs after a member of 
the Armed Forces is disabled in service 
and is then medically discharged. 

Mr. President, despite what seems to 
me an obvious role for the VA, DOD has 
been reluctant in the recent past, as con- 
tingency plans have been developed, to 
rely fully on the VA to fulfill this con- 
tingency role because of questions about 
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the adequacy of the VA's authority under 
current law to treat combat casualties 
on a priority basis. Instead, DOD had 
been working to establish voluntary 
agreements with civilian hospitals across 
the country to provide contingency back- 
up through a “Civilian-Military Contin- 
gency Hospital System.” Although I agree 
that there is a role for civilian hospitals 
to play in this regard depending on the 
extent of the casualties, I believe that 
DOD should turn first to the VA, an as- 
sessment shared by the General Account- 
ing Office, which, after reviewing the 
Civilian-Military Contingency Hospital 
System, issued a June 26, 1980, report 
entitled “The Congress Should Mandate 
Formation of a Military-VA-Civilian 
Contingency Hospital System.” 

Mr. President, the committee substi- 
tute would provide a basis for the VA 
to fulfill this contingency role by express- 
ly authorizing the agency, during a pe- 
riod of war or national emergency that 
involves the use of our Armed Forces in 
armed conflict, to provide the primary 
backup to DOD health-care facilities 
in rendering hospital care, nursing home 
care, and medical services to members 
of the Armed Forces on a higher priority 
basis than to any other group of indi- 
viduals other than veterans with service- 
connected conditions. 


The establishment of this new mission 
for the VA—together with provisions in 
H.R. 3499, legislation passed earlier this 
month which is now awaiting Presiden- 
tial action, that would require the VA 
to maintain a contingency capacity to 
assist the Department of Defense in time 
of war or national emergency—should 
remove any impediment to the VA's 
working closely with DOD to develop 
contingency plans and, in the tragic 
event that the agency’s health-care re- 
sources are ever needed to support the 
DOD in time of war or national emer- 
gency, the mechanism should be in place 
to carry out such a supportive role. 


Mr. President, in conjunction with 
this new authority, the pending measure 
would also authorize the Administrator, 
in situations in which the VA is treating 
Armed Forces personnel under the new 
authority, to contract with private 
health-care facilities to provide health 
care under certain circumstances to 
specified categories of veterans. 


I believe that this is an important ad- 
junct to the new contingency authority 
and demonstrates that, even in situa- 
tions in which the agency is treating 
wartime casualties, there would be a 
continuing obligation to provide care 
for specified categories of veterans. 

Mr. President, the specific provisions 
amending title 38 with respect to this 
contract eligibility and other aspects of 
the committee substitute are discussed 
in detail in the section-by-section anal- 
ysis in the committee report—No. 97- 
196. The excerpts from the committee 
report that the committee chairman 
(Mr. SrMPSON) has inserted in the 
Record during his remarks on this bill 
include the section-by-section analysis, 
and I particularly call the attention of 
my colleagues to the description there 
of proposed new subsection (e) of sec- 
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tion 5011 of title 38, as proposed to be 
added by section 4(a) (4) of the commit- 
tee substitute. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, I believe that S. 266, as 
it is before the Senate today, represents 
an appropriate reconciliation of the two 
approaches to the sharing of VA and 
DOD health-care resources that were 
encompassed in S. 266 as reported by 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs 
and amendment No. 62. 

The pending measure should give the 
full emphasis on peacetime sharing be- 
tween the two agencies that the Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. Percy) advocates 
while recognizing and respecting the 
Separate missions and statutory author- 
ities of the two agencies’ health-care 
components. 

The inclusion in this measure of the 
new contingency authority for the VA 
to treat the casualties of an armed con- 
flict provides appropriate recognition of 
the fact that the relationship between 
the health-care resources of the two 
agencies should not be limited to peace- 
time efforts to reduce costs and eliminate 
duplication of effort but also must in- 
clude a recognition that the VA can and 
should supplement DOD in those situa- 
tions in which DOD cannot care for all 
the casualties of an armed conflict. 

To the extent that peacetime sharing 
efforts may create pressure to reduce the 
capability or capacity of either agency, 
there will likely be a counierpressure to 
recognize and take action with respect 
to the need for the maintenance of 
health-care resources to care for battle 


casualties, and I believe that it is ap- 
propriate that these potentially compet- 
ing concerns be addressed together, as 
in the pending measure. 

Mr. President, I want to thank my 


good friend from Wyoming . (Mr. 
SiMPSON) for his cooperation and as- 
sistance as we have worked together to 
develop the measure that is before the 
Senate today. We have enjoyed a very 
productive working relationship since he 
first came to the Senate and the com- 
mittee at the beginning of the last Con- 
gress, and I am pleased that, although 
we have exchanged roles this Congress, 
that relationship has been maintained 
and strengthened. 

I also want again to note the fine ef- 
forts of my good friend from Illinois 
(Mr. Percy) on this issue and express 
my appreciation for his assistance in 
insuring that the Committee on Vet- 
erans' Affairs has had an appropriate 
opportunity to review and work on this 
legislation. 

I also want to express my appreciation 
to the members of the committee staff 
who have worked on this measure—par- 
ticularly for the majority staff, Ed Kelty, 
a congressional fellow who has quickly 
grasped the many complex issues in- 
volved in the legislation and has worked 
with it throughout his tenure on the staff, 
and Julie Susman, and Bill Brew, Ed 
Scott, and Jon Steinberg on the minority 
staff. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
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to give this measure their unanimous 
approval. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I rise 
to strongly endorse S. 266, the Veteruns' 
Administration and Department of De- 
fense Health-Care Resources Sharing 
Act, which is being considered today. 
The Committee on Veterans' Affairs held 
& hearing on this bill on June 17, 1981, 
and we have worked hard since then to 
prepare what I believe to be a meritorious 
legislative initiative. 

Mr. President, the Veterans' Adminis- 
tration and the Department of Defense 
today both operate major health-care 
systems which serve many Federal 
beneficiaries. 

These two health-care systems have 
operated in large part without coordina- 
tive efforts to reduce expenses through 
resource sharing. S. 266 will promote 
resource sharing while insuring that 
there are no adverse effects on the quality 
of care given to primary beneficiaries of 
either system. 

Mr. President, I would like to take a 
moment to briefly outline the major pro- 
visions of this bill. 

First, the bill will establish a commit- 
tee to be known as the Veterans' Admin- 
istration Department of Defense Healih- 
Care Resources Coordination Committee, 
which will review existing sharing prac- 
tices and policies, assess further opportu- 
nities for sharing, and provide guidance 
in implementing the purposes of the bill. 
The committee will be comprised of the 
Chief Medical Director of the Veterans' 
Administration and the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Health Affairs and 
other employees they may designate. 

Second, the bill will provide for the 
sharing of beds and health-care re- 
sources by the Veterans' Administration 
and the Department of Defense at their 
respective facilities. 

Third, the bill provides that during 
wartime or national emergency, the Ad- 
ministrator of the Veterans' Administra- 
tion may designate VA medical facilities 
to aid in the treatment of active mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces. 

Mr. President, this bill represents a 
chance for us to reduce an area of Fed- 
eral spending without reducing the quaa- 
tity or quality of services now being pro- 
vided. At the same time, we will enhance 
our defense posture by insuring our read- 
iness to care for our casualties in time of 
war. For these reasons, I intend to sup- 
port S. 266, and I urge my colleagues to 
do the same. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, we are ask- 
ing many Americans to make sacrifices 
in our efforts to reduce Federal spending 
and balance the budget by 1984. In view 
of this, it is only fair that we make an 
unprecedented effort to ferret out waste, 
duplication, and inefficiencies in the op- 
eration of all Government programs. 


The Federal Interagency Medical Re- 
sources Sharing and Coordination Act of 
1981, cosponsored by Senator COHEN, 
Senator DURENBERGER, Senator PROXMIRE, 
and Senator SrMPSON, will help put an 
end to the needless duplication that cur- 
rently exists in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and Defense Department hospital 
systems. What is most unusual about this 
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legislation, especially in these days of 
reduced Government services, is that it 
will save money and improve the quality 
of health care provided to Federal bene- 
ficiaries. 

I originally introduced similar legisla- 
tion last year, and the Senate unani- 
mously approved hospital sharing legis- 
lation last September. Unfortunately, the 
House did not act on the proposal. This 
year, the House is moving quickly toward 
passage of similar legislation. I would 
like to thank Senator SrMPSON and Sen- 
ator CRANSTON of the Veterans' Affairs 
Committee, as well as Senator Roru and 
Senator EAGLETON of the Governmental 
Affairs Committee, for their support of 
S. 266. Because of their help, the bill was 
promptly considered and reported unan- 
imously by these two committees in the 
Senate. 

The Federal Government operates one 
of the largest health-care systems in the 
world at a cost of more than $12 billion 
annually. The Veterans' Administration 
operates 171 hospitals; the Defense De- 
partment maintains 129—these two 
agencies account for 95 percent of the 
Federal hospital system. 

Last summer, I discovered that mil- 
lions of dollars were being needlessly 
wasted, and access to quality care was 
being hindered, because these agencies 
are unable to share health-care facili- 
ties and personnel—such as hospital 
beds, medical equipment, and doctors. 
Even worse, they often plan new facili- 
ties, sometimes within blocks of each 
other, without considering consolidating 
their facilities and equipment to avoid 
duplication. 

Mr. President, one of the worst exam- 
ples of this practice is going on right 
now in my own State of Illinois. In 
north Chicago, the VA and Navy operate 
hospitals less than a mile from each 
other. While the Navy's modern facility 
sits more than three-quarters empty be- 
cause of a lack of doctors, forcing them 
to spend $3 million on private sector 
care, the VA nearby plans to spend mil- 
lions in coming years on its crumbling 
1905 era buildings. The VA, unlike the 
Navy, enjoys a relative abundance of 
doctors. Current laws, regulations, and 
other problems have blocked all at- 
tempts to ccordinate these expensive re- 
Sources among the two Federal facilities. 

For lack of a VA-Army agreement to 
share Boston VA orthopedic services, the 
Army flies dozens of patients from Bos- 
ton to Walter Reed Hospital in Wash- 
ington on its very expensive air evacua- 
tion system, when more convenient and 
less costly treatment could be provided 
by the VA. 

These are just two examples of costly 
duplication in the Federal Government's 
health-care programs. The General Ac- 
counting Office has estimated that, al. 
though 202 of the VA and DOD hospitals 
lend themselves to some form of coordi- 
nation in 73 locations, little sharing or 
planning exists. 

Why do not these agencies share? 
There are legal obstacles preventing effi- 
cient use of Federal hospitals. For in- 
stance, a VA patient cannot be trans- 
ferred to a Navy bed. Also, military de- 
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pendents, entitled to Federal care, can- 
not be treated in a VA hospital—regard- 
less of whether the VA doctors have time 
to see them. In addition, there are clear 
disincentives mitigating against greater 
cross-agency sharing. For example, when 
a local VA hospital agrees to provide a 
service to a Defense Department facility, 
the funds reimbursed for that service go 
to Washington rather than to the pro- 
viding hospital. Whereas, if that same 
hospital buys that service from a private 
hospital, where costs may be four times 
higher to the taxpayer, they get reim- 
bursed directly. Thus, we are forcing 
Government to buy medical services at a 
higher price outside the Government, 
before looking to other agencies that may 
have available care. 

The consequences of this lack of co- 
ordination by the VA and DOD reach 
beyond the millions of dollars wasted and 
impeded access to care for some Federal 
beneficiaries. 

If war were to break out tomorrow, 
there would not be a contingency plan 
for returning wounded to use VA hos- 
pital beds. In fact, there is some doubt 
as to whether the VA would have statu- 
tory authority to treat combat casual- 
ties. 

The purpose of S. 266 is simple: Clear 
away the legal and administrative bar- 
riers to sharing, create incentives at the 
local level, and encourage the agencies 
to begin assessing moneysaving and 
care-enhancing opportunities for shar- 
ing, and implement them expeditiously. 
Also, it will allow the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to treat incoming combat cas- 
ualties in case of war. 

Because of the important obligation 
that we have to those who have served 
their country, I have insisted through- 
out the deliberations over this bill that 
specific safeguards be included to pro- 
hibit sharing where it would adversely 
affect the quality of, or established 
priority access to, direct health care by 
veterans. We will not turn our backs on 
the many veterans who have given so 
much to keep this country free. This leg- 
islation will only enhance the quality of 
care provided veterans, and other Fed- 
eral beneficiaries. 


Reaction to the bill has been nearly 
unanimous—this legislation is needed. 
Perhaps the GAO put it best when they 
said: 

The enactment of (this legislation) would 
represent a significant step forward in which 
federal agencies could make the most cost- 
effective use of their medical resources while 
maintaining, or perhaps enhancing, the qual- 
ity of care provided to their many bene- 
ficiaries. 


UP AMENDMENT NO. 543 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment on behalf of the 
Senators from Indiana and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
for Mr. Lucar and Mr. QUAYLE, proposes an 
unprinted amendment numbered 543. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that further reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At tne appropriate place in the bill add a 
new section: 

Src. —. That the Veterans’ Administration 
medical center located at 1481 West 10th 
Street, Indianapolis, Indiana, shall hereafter 
be known and designated as the "Richard L. 
Roudebush Veterans' Medical Center". Any 
reference to such medical center in any law. 
regulation, document. map, record. or other 
paper of the United States shall be deemed 
to be a reference to the Richard L. Roude- 
bush Veterans' Medical Center. 


Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my strong support of the 
amendment to S. 266, offered by the ma- 
jority leader, which would designate the 
Veterans' Administration Medical Cen- 
ter in Indianapolis, Ind., as the “Rich- 
ard L. Roudebush Veterans’ Medical 
Center." I understand the amendment 
has been cleared with both the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs and the 
Committee on Veterans' Affairs. 

On September 15, 1981, my colleague 
from Indiana, Senator Lucam, and I 
joined in introducing a bill to provide 
this deserved recognition to a fellow 
Hoosier, Richard Roudebush. 

There certainly is no controversy over 
this legislation and by attaching it to 
S. 266 we hope to accomplish this honor 
for "Rowdy" at the earliest possible 
time. 

Dick Roudebush has been so strongly 
identified with veterans and veterans or- 
ganizations for so many years that it is 
highly appropriate that the veterans’ 
medical center in the capital city of his 
native Indiana bear his name. 

“Rowdy” served in the U.S. House of 
Representatives for 10 years, and then 
made an unsuccessful bid for the U.S. 
Senate. 

In 1971 he was named Director of the 
Congressional Relations Office of the 
Veterans’ Administration. Subsequently, 
he served as Deputy Administrator for 
the VA, and President Ford appointed 
him Administrator in October 1974. 


He proved to be an able, efficient, and 
effective leader of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

This small effort to honor the contri- 
butions of Dick Roudebush for his serv- 
ice to our Nation and to the cause of 
veterans has the strong endorsement of 
the major veterans organizations. Inci- 
dentally, “Rowdy” was the first World 
War II veteran to be named commander 
of his local VFW post in 1948. He con- 
tinued his dedication and service to VFW 
through various important positions and 
in 1957 was elected national VFW com- 
mander in chief. 

Today, Mr. President, Dick Roudebush 
is working back on his farm in Nobles- 
ville, Ind., but he continues to be keenly 
interested and involved in community 
and national affairs. He remains a pa- 
triot of the first order. 

I urge the adoption of this amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

The amendment (UP No. 543) was 
agreed to. 
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UP AMENDMENT NO. 544 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I send an- 
other amendment to the desk on behalf 
of Mr. Srmpson and Mr. Cranston, and 
I ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Tennessse (Mr. BAKER), 
for Mr. SIMPSON and Mr. CRANSTON, proposes 
an unprinted amendment numbered 544. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 21, after line 13, insert the fol- 
lowing new section: 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 1786(a)(1) of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “Each” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Notwithstanding any other provision of law 
unless enacted in express limitation of this 
subsection, each”. 


(b) The amendment made by this section 
shall take effect as of October 1, 1981. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the pending amendment 
which I am offering along with the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee (Mr. SrwPsoN) that 
would provide for the continuation of 
entitlement to GI bill benefits for cor- 
respondence training at the level agreed 
to in the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
Act of 1981—now Public Law 97-35—and 
that is offered in order to signify that if 
the entitlement to tbis benefit is to be 
terminated or restricted it should not be 
done through the appropriations process 
but rather through the authorization 
process and to make clear that, in any 
event, it should be done clearly and 
unequivocally. 

As Members may recall the Senate 
and House Veterans' Affairs Committees 
and, upon their recommendations, the 
Congress very recently acted in the con- 
text of legislation within our committee's 
jurisdiction to reduce the correspond- 
ence training entitlement. Pursuant to 
reconciliation instructions in House Con- 
current Resolution 115, the first concur- 
rent resolution on the budget for fiscal 
year 1982, to recommend legislative sav- 
ings for veterans' programs by $110 mil- 
lion, the members of the two Veterans' 
Affairs Committees agreed in the context 
of negotiations on the Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1981 to reduce from 
O to 55 percent of the established 
charges the amount of the allowance 
that the VA will pay for correspondence 
lessons completed and submitted after 
September 30, 1981, and to eliminate, 
effective October 1, 1981, GI bill benefits 
for flight training for veterans not en- 
rolled in such training on August 31, 
1981. 

These provisions were estimated to 
save $17.3 million in fiscal year 1982— 
$14.1 million in connection with the elim- 
ination of flight training and $3.2 million 
in connection with the modification of 
the entitlement to correspondence train- 
ing—and were signed into law on Au- 
gust 13, 1981, as sections 2003 and 2004. 
respectively, of the Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1981. 
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Shortly thereafter, on September 11, 
the conferees on H.R. 4034, the HUD- 
Independent Agencies Appropriations 
Act for fiscal year 1982, filed the confer- 
ence report on that measure (H. Rept. 
No. 97-222) containing a proviso to the 
appropriations for the VA’s readjust- 
ment benefits account stating that— 

This appropriation is hereby reduced by 
$19,700,000 through the elimination of pay- 
ments for flight and correspondence training 
benefits, except for those persons enrolled 
In flight training on August 31, 1981, and 
correspondence training on September 30, 
1981, and who remain continuously there- 
after so enrolled and meet the applicable re- 
quirements of eligibility. 


The amount of the purported reduc- 
tion in this provision is $2.4 million more 
than the savings estimated to result 
from the two GI bill changes made by 
the Reconciliation Act. 

This conference report was passed by 
the House on September 15 but has not 
been acted on by the Senate. However, 
section 101(e) of the continuing resolu- 
tion—House Joint Resolution 325, signed 
into law as Public Law 97-51 on Octo- 
ber 1—provided that provisions of that 
conference report were incorporated into 
the continuing resolution— 
to the extent and in the manner provided 
for in the conference report and joint ex- 
planatory statement of the Committee of 
Conference . . . as if such act had been 
enacted into law. 


Mr. President, as my good friend from 
the other body, the chairman of the 
House of Representatives Committee on 
Veterans' Affairs (Mr. MONTGOMERY), 


pointed out during the debate in the 


other body on the conference report, and 
as I reiterated in endorsing these points 
during consideration of the continuing 
resolution on September 24, this proviso 
is highly questionable in form and sub- 
stance in light of the title 38 provisions 
providing eligible veterans with entitle- 
ment to the GI bill benefits involved. 
For the reasons Congressman MOoNTGOM- 
ERY expressed during the debate on the 
conference report—CoNGRESSIONAL REC- 
oRD pages 20604-20605, September 15, 
1981—I donot believe that the Congress, 
in passing the continuing resolution, 
intended to repeal the entitlement that 
Vietnam-era veterans have under title 
38, United States Code, to benefits for 
the pursuit of correspondence training. 
As the chairman noted on September 
15, section 1786(a) (1) of title 38 provides 
clearly that any eligible veteran— 
who enters into an enroliment agreement to 
pursue a program of education exclusively by 
correspondence shall be paid an educational 
assistance allowance computed at the rate of 
55 percent of the established charge which 
the institution requires non-veterans to pay 


for the course or courses pursued by the eli- 
gible veteran. 


Section 1661(a) of title 38 states that 
such a veteran “shall be entitled" to edu- 
cational assistance for a specified period 
of time up to 45 months. 

Thus, the GI bill benefit paid to eligible 
Vietnam-era veterans enrolled in ap- 
proved correspondence courses ls un- 
questionably an entitlement under titie 
38—a view also expressed in a September 
30 opinion of the VA General Counsel's 
Office. That benefit is in no sense dis- 
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cretionary, as are some other VA benefit 
programs. If a veteran meets the eligibil- 
ity requirements regarding service under 
this provision of law, and enters into an 
enrollment agreement with a school to 
pursue a program of education through 
correspondence training, the law directs 
ihe Administrator to pay an educational 
assistance allowance not to exceed the 
rate established by law. 

In light of the questions arising from 
the relationship between the legislative 
changes made in the Reconciliation Act 
and the proviso included by reference in 
the continuing resolution, the VA is, 
pending further guidance from the Con- 
gress, holding in suspension new applica- 
tions of veterans wishing to use their GI 
bill benefits for correspondence training. 

Mr. President, I ask that the legal 
opinion I referred to earlier and an Oc- 
tober 2, 1981, memorandum from the 
VA's Acting General Counsel to the Chief 
Benefits Director on this subject be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The material follows: 

MEMORANDUM, OCTOBER 2, 1981 


To Chief Benefits Director. 
Subject: Correspondence Training. 

1. As you are aware, the Congress, in enact- 
ing the Omnibus Reconciliation Act (Pub. L. 
No. 97-35), provided that effective October 1, 
1981, section 1786 of title 38, United States 
Code, was to be amended to reduce the reim- 
bursement rate for correspondence training 
from 70 percent to 55 percent, 

2. As you are also aware, the House-Senate 
Conferees on the HUD-Independent Agencies 
Appropriation Act, provided that effective 
October 1, 1981, no funds would be available 
for correspondence training courses except 
for those Individuals enrolled in correspond- 
ence training on September 30, 1981, and 
who remain continuously thereafter so en- 
rolled and meet the applicable requirements 
of eligibility. 

3. A question has arisen as to whether or 
not the subsequent enactment of program 
restrictions in an appropriation measure has 
the effect of limiting program entitlements. 
For that reason, we requested a legal opinion 
by PSG-IV concerning this matter. A copy 
of their opinion ts attached for your infor- 
mation, 


4. In the enactment of the continuing res- 
olution (HJRes. 325), the Congress provided 
that the amounts of money and the condi- 
tions set forth in the conference report on 
the HUD appropriation measure would gov- 
ern VA authority for spending under the 
continuing resolution. Thus, In view of that 
language, the VA would be subject to the 
correspondence limitation cited above. The 
appropriation measure has not, of course, 
been finally adopted by the Congress and 
sent to the President. Therefore, the possi- 
bility still remains that a further change 
could be made in the language presently 
contained in the conference report. Never- 
theless, in light of the provisions in the con- 
tinuing resolution, we would suggest that 
you may wish to consider issuing instruc- 
tlons to your regional offices to the effect 
that any new applications for correspondence 
training received after September 30, 1981, be 
held pending final resolution of this problem. 

RoBERT E. Cor, 
Acting General Counsel. 


MEMORANDUM, SEPTEMBER 30, 1981 

To: Assistant General Counsel. 

Subject: Readjustment Benefits (RB) Ap- 
propriation Language Limiting Payment 
of Flight and Correspondence School 
Benefits. 

1. You have asked our opinion as to the 

VA's authority to pay educational assistance 

benefits to veterans enrolling in flight and 
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correspondence schools after October 1, 1981, 
the beginning of FY 1982. It is our under- 
standing that Pub. L. No. 97-35 altered the 
entitlement of these veterans by repealing 
38 U.S.C. § 1677 (filght training) and amend- 
ing 38 U.S.C. § 1786(a) (1) (reducing reim- 
bursement to correspondence trainees from 
70 percent to 55 percent effective October 1, 
1981.) However, the Conference Report on 
H.R. 4034, the FY 1982 HUD-Independent 
Agencies Appropriation Act, includes the 
following proviso in the Readjustment Ben- 
efits (RB) account language: 

“Provided, That this appropriation is here- 
by reduced by $19,700,000 through the elimi- 
nation of payments for flight and corre- 
spondence training benefits, except for those 
persons enrolled in flight training on August 
31, 1981, and correspondence training on 
September 30, 1981, and who remain con- 
tinuously thereafter so enrolled and meet 
the applicable requirements of eligibility.” 

2. The “savings” clause of the appropria- 
tion language pertaining to flight training 
corresponds substantially with the language 
of section 2006(b) of Pub. L. No. 97-35. The 
effect is that both title 38 and the appro- 
priation language prohibit payment to vet- 
erans who enroll in flight training after Sep- 
tember 30, 1981, unless they had previously 
enrolled by August 31, 1981. However, vet- 
erans who enroll in correspondence school 
after October 1, 1981, appear to be eligible 
for benefits under 38 U.S.C. $ 1786, while tne 
RB appropriation language would apparently 
bar payments to these individuals. 

3. At the present time, this matter is fur- 
ther confused by the reluctance of the Con- 
gress to forward H.R. 4034 to the President. 
As an interim measure, the Senate has pro- 
posed that the following language be In- 
serted in H.J. Res. 325, the continuing res- 
olution authorizing funding for all agencies 
for FY 1982: 

"(e) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of the joint resolution, except section 102, 
such amounts as may be necessary for proj- 
ects or activities provided for in the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment-Independent Agencies Appropriations 
Act, 1982 (H.R. 4034), at a rate of opera- 
tions and to the extent and in the manner 
provided for in the conference report and 
joint explanatory statement of the Com- 
mittee of Conference (H. Rept. No. 97-222) 
filed in the House of Representatives on 
September 11, 1981, as if such Act had 
been enacted into law.” 

It is the Senate's intent that the VA 
operate its programs within the limits pro- 
vided for in the conference version of H.R. 
4034, which includes the limitation on 
flight and correspondence benefits quoted 
above. 


4. While we are aware that an argument 
could be made that the language of the con- 
tinuing resolution does not constitute a re- 
peal of the VA’s authority to make pay- 
ments to new enrollees in correspondence 
courses, it is our opinion that this argu- 
ment is legally insufficient. We believe that 
the conferees on the VA’s appropriation bill 
clearly intended to prohibit payment to new 
enrollees in correspondence courses. The 
same Committee in the Senate offered the 
language quoted above as an amendment to 
the continuing resolution when it became 
apparent that H.R. 4034 would not be en- 
acted into law by October 1, 1981. The lan- 
guage is susceptible to varying interpreta- 
tions, but we think It is apparent that the 
intent of the Senate is to prohibit payment 
to any person enrolling in a correspondence 
course after September 30, 1981. 

5. Although time constraints have not 
permitted us to examine this issue in depth, 
we conclude that the VA will have no au- 
thority to make payments to these individ- 
uals during the period when the continuing 
resolution is in effect. If H.R. 4034 1s en- 
acted with substantially the same language 
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that was agreed to by the conference com- 
mittee, the same conclusion would be ap- 
plicable to FY 1982. It should be expressly 
noted that we have not reached any con- 
clusion wtih regard to the question cf wheth- 
er the language of H.R. 4034 or the con- 
tinuing resolution constitutes a repeal of 
the entitlement to such benefits. 

“It has long been established that the 
mere failure of Congress to appropriate 
funds, without further words modifying or 
repealing, expressly or by clear implication, 
the substantive law, does not in and of itself 
defeat a Government obligation created by 
statute. United States v. Vulte, 233 U.S. 509, 
34 S.Ct. 664, 58 L.Ed. 1071 (1914); Ralston v. 
United States, 91 Ct.Cl, 91 (1940), cert. de- 
nied, 311 U.S. 687, 61 S.Ct. 65, 85 L.Ed. 444, 
involving a lack of appropriations to pay à 
naval officer his retired pay and allowances 
pursuant toa special act placing him on the 
retired list. The failure to appropriate funds 
to meet statutory obligations prevents the 
accounting officers of the Government from 
making disbursements, but such rights are 
enforceable in the Court of Claims. Gibney v. 
United States, 114 Ct.Cl. 38, 51, 52 (1949); 
Leonard v. United States, 80 Ct.Cl. 147 
(1935); New York Central R.R. v. United 
States, 65 Ct.Cl. 115, 128 (1928), aff'd 279 
US. 73, 49 S.Ct. 260, 73 L.Ed. 619 (1929); 
Danford v. United States, 62 Ct.Cl. 285 
(1926); Strong v. United States, 60 Ct.Cl. 627, 
630 (1925); Ferris v. United States, 27 Ct.Cl. 
542. 546 (1892)." New York Airways v. United 
States, 369 F.2d 743, 748 (Ct.Cl. 1966). 

It is our opinion that the likelihood of 
litigation on this Issue would be greatly re- 
duced if the Congress took steps which have 
been suggested by the Chairman of the House’ 
Committee on Veterans Affairs in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp (127 Cong. Rec. H6202-03 
(daily ed. Sept. 15, 1981) (remarks of Mr. 
Montgomery) (copy attached) ). In the ab- 
sence of such steps, we will reserve an opin- 
ion on this issue for another time. 

6. If you have any questions about this 
matter, please contact Patrick Ryan at ex- 
tension 5017. 

Neat C. LAWSON, 
Assistant General Counsel. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, in my 
view, if GI bill benefits for correspond- 
ence training are to be further reduced 
or terminated or, indeed, if any changes 
in a title 28 entitlement program are to 
be made—legislative action to achieve 
the desired results should be taken in a 
measure under the jurisdiction of the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committees. It isnot an 
appropriate function of the Appropria- 
tions Committees to propose in appro- 
priations bills that entitlements under 
current law be terminated or reduced. 

Mr. President, this amendment would 
amend the entitlement provision in title 
38, section 1786(a) (1) , to provide that 
such entitlement would continue in 
effect— 

InJotwithstanding any other provision of 
law unless enacted in express limitation of 
[this section]. . . . 


This “notwithstanding” reference is 
specifically designed to suversede or 
eliminate the effectiveness of any appro- 
priations rider or other enactment—in- 
cluding the proviso incorporated by ref- 
erence to H.R. 4034 in the continuing 
resolution—unless such rider or enact- 
ment—whether previously or subse- 
quently enacted—expressly limits or al- 
ters the entitlement in section 1786(a) 
of title 38 by making specific reference 
to that provision. 
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Therefore, in addition to providing for 
the continuation of GI bill benefits for 
correspondence training in fiscal year 
1982 as agreed to by Congress and 
enacted only 2 months ago in the Recon- 
ciliation Act, this amendment stands for 
the proposition that if this entitlement 
is to be terminated or restricted it should 
not be done through the appropriations 
process but rather through the author- 
ization process and that, if that is to be 
done, it should be done clearly and un- 
equivocally by specific reference to the 
title 38 entitlement provision. 

As I noted, Mr. President, this amend- 
ment would be consistent with the view- 
point expressed by Chairman MoNTGOM- 
ERY on the House floor—and in which 
I concurred during the Senate’s consid- 
eration of the continuing resolution on 
September 25—that— 

Legislated entitlements cannot be repealed 
by indirection or imprecise riders suggesting 
that the funds were not appropriated by the 
Congress for a vaguely defined purpose. 


At that time, I also stated: 

Those remarks seem even more apt in light 
of the once-removed nature of the action now 
being taken by this body with respect to that 
cznference report. 


The amendment is also consistent with 
the statement of my distinguished col- 
league from Wyoming (Mr. SIMPSON) 
who, as chairman of the Senate Veter- 
ans’ Affairs Committee, noted during the 
Senate’s consideration of the Continuing 
Resolution that he did— 
not support this action of the conferees, tak- 
en unilaterally in disregard of the legislative 
plans so carefully worked out by both the 
House and Senate Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tees... . 


Mr. President, I am very grateful to 
the distinguished committee chairman 
for his cooperation in joining with me in 
this measure to carry out the will of 
Congress under the Reconciliation Act 
regarding GI bill benefits for correspond- 
ence training, to remove the uncertain 
legal status regarding the availability of 
and entitlement to these benefits, and 
to express and signify emphatically the 
disposition of the Senate in terms of the 
appropriate division of responsibilities 
between the authorization and appropri- 
ations processes. 

Mr. President, I urge the Senate to 
approve this amendment. 

The amendment (UP No. 544) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, as you 
are aware, the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado has asked the Senate to 
delay consideration of S. 266 to allow 
him time to prepare a floor amendment 
to this measure. I would like to yield to 
my colleague from Colorado. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, the chair- 
man of the Senate Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee is correct. I had intended to 
offer an amendment, which would incor- 
porate the provisions of S. 349, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration’s Administrative 
Procedure and Judicial Review Act, to 
S. 266. The Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
did hold hearings on S. 349 in July and 
had on two occasions scheduled commit- 
tee meetings to consider the bill. Unfor- 
ree both those sessions were can- 
ceied. 
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Mr. President, the provisions of S. 349 
are identical to legislation which passed 
the Senate unanimously last session. I 
have for some time supported this legis- 
lation, first introduced in the 94th Con- 
gress, a bill to reform the administrative 
procedures of the Veterans' Administra- 
tion and allow for judicial review of cer- 
tain final decisions by the Veterans' Ad- 
ministration. I believe S. 349 to be an ex- 
cellent bill that reflects several years of 
diligent work by the Senate Veterans' 
Affairs Committee and its staff in con- 
sultation with me and my staff. 

I have consulted with Senator Simpson 
and believe we have reached an accepta- 
ble compromise which will allow S. 266 
to be considered without further delay. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, as the 
Senator from Colorado knows, I have 
scheduled a committee meeting for the 
25th of November to consider S. 349. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, understand- 
ing that the new chairman of the Senate 
Veterans' Affairs Committee would like 
an opportunity to thoroughly review the 
provisions of S. 349, I appreciate his 
commitment to hold the markup on 
S. 349 on the 25th of November. It is 
further my understanding that his in- 
tention is to move the measure to the 
floor in an expeditious manner. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator is correct. When the measure is 
marked up, I expect to recommend that 
it be expeditiously considered by the 
committee. I also would intend to work 
for its expeditious consideration by the 
Senate. 

I know of the strong concern and hard 
work Senator Hart has put into his leg- 
islation and appreciate his longstanding 
concern for the rights of the American 
veteran. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a summary of 
S. 266 as reported be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
a5 follows: 

SUMMARY OF S. 286 aS REPORTED 

The basic purpose of S. 266 as reported 
(hereinafter referred to as "the Committee 
bill") is to foster greater coordination and 
sharing of health-care resources between the 
Veterans' Administration and the Depart- 
ment of Defense in order to minimize dupli- 
cation and underutilization of Federal direct 
health-care facilities, reduce costs, and en- 
hance health care, as well as to establish the 
Veterans' Administration health-care system 
as the primary backup to the Department of 
Defense health-care system for treatment of 
combat casualties of the Armed Forces. This 
would be accomplished through establish- 
ment of an interagency committee to plan 
and coordinate such sharing, as well as by 
amendments to title 38, United States Code, 
which would provide authority for peacetime 
and contingency sharing and coordination of 
health-care resources between the two agen- 
cies, 

Included in the Committee bill are pro- 
visions which would: 

1. Establish a VA/DOD Health-Care Re- 
sources Coordination Committee composed of 
the Chief Medical Director of the VA and the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Health Af- 
fairs, or their designees, and other employees 
they designate. 

2. Establish as functions (to promote the 
coordination and sharing of health-care 
services) of the interagency committee the 
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review of existing policies and practices, the 
identification and assessment of further op- 
portunities, the development and recommen- 
dation of changes in policies and practices, 
the provision of guidance to the agencies, 
the monitoring of implementation activities, 
the appraisal of resource planning by each 
agency, and the development of a plan for 
effective utilization of VA resources to assist 
in meeting medical contingencies which 
might result from a period of war or national 
emergency. 

3. Provide that sharing agreements will not 
result in a permanent reduction of Veterans’ 
Administration beds below the minimum 
number prescribed by law. 

4, Provide within nine months of enact- 
ment for the joint establishment by the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs and the Sec- 
retary of Defense of guidelines for the inter- 
agency sharing of health-care resources. Such 
guidelines shall provide for sharing agree- 
ments by local administrators which permit 
the sharing of any health-care resource, the 
treatment of any eligible beneficiary of the 
other agency on a referral basis, the reim- 
bursement to the providing facility for the 
costs of services provided at rates reflecting 
local conditions and actual costs, and a 45- 
day review period for each agency. 


5. Provide for annual submission to Con- 
gress of a joint report by the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs and the Secretary of De- 
fense which covers guidelines and their revi- 
sions, the assessment of opportunities for co- 
ordination and sharing, recommendations for 
policy and legislative changes, a review of 
sharing agreements, activities of the two 
agencies under such agreements, and other 
interagency activities directed toward pro- 
ducing the maximum feasible efficient use of 
Federal health-care resources. 

6. Provide during a period of war or na- 
tional emergency for the establishment of a 
higher priority to the furnishing of hospital 
care, nursing home care, medical services, 
and dental services to members of the Armed 
Forces on active duty than to any other 
group of persons eligible for such care and 
services with the exception of veterans with 
service-connected disabilities. 


7. Provide during a period of war or na- 
tional emergency for the President to author- 
ize the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
contract with private facilities for the pro- 
vision of hospital care and medical services 
to specific groups of eligible veterans with 
urgent health-care needs which might other- 
wise not be met in VA facilities. 

8. Provide that within 90 days after the 
declaration of war or a period of national 
emergency the Administrator of Veterans 
Affairs shall submit to the committees a re- 
port on implementation of the plan for the 
allocation of facilities and personnel to pro- 
vide priority health care to members of the 
Armed Forces on active duty, and that the 
Administrator shall keep the committees in- 
formed of the use of the contract authority 
provided. 


9. Provide that within 180 days of enact- 
ment of this legislation, the Administrator 
shall enter into an agreement with the Sec- 
retary of Defense under which they shall 
agree to pursue planning activities and to 
establish procedures and guidelines under 
which the contingency provisions may be 
implemented. 

DISCUSSION 


The need for greater coordination and shar- 
ing of health-care resources 

Over the past decade Congress has been 
concerned about the rapidly increasing cost 
of health care. In order to minimize the role 
of duplication or underutilization of health- 
care resources, various authorizations have 
been given to Federal agencies to share their 
capabilities and the private sector has been 
directed to coordinate and plan the use of 
health-care resources through the mecha- 
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nisms created by the National Health Plan- 
ning and Resources Development Act of 1974. 

As part of its efforts to monitor such ac- 
tivities, the General Accounting Office (GAO) 
conducted a series of studies looking at in- 
efficiencies in the delivery of health services. 
On June 14, 1978, the GAO issued a report 
entitled, “Legislation Needed to Encourage 
Better Use of Federal Medical Resources and 
Remove Obstacles to Interagency Sharing.” 
This study was based on headquarters inter- 
views and field studies at fifty facilities of 
the VA, DOD, and HEW. On the basis of this 
review, GAO recommended that Congress en- 
&ct legislation to establish a greatly expanded 
and cost-effective interagency sharing pro- 
gram which should: 

Establish a Federal policy that directs in- 
teragency sharing when appropriate. 

Authorize each Federal direct health care 
provider to accept all categories of eligible 
beneficiaries on a referral basis when advan- 
tageous to the Government and care of pri- 
mary beneficiaries would not be adversely 
affected. 

Eliminate all restrictions on the types of 
medical services which can be shared. 

Authorize Federal field hospital managers 
to enter into sharing arrangements, subject 
to headquarters veto only if judged not in 
the best interests of the Government. 

Authorize expansion of services as neces- 
sary to use Federal medical resources in the 
most cost-effective manner. 

Establish a policy requiring full use of 
available nearby Federal medical resources 
before using civilian or distant Federal medi- 
cal resources. 

Authorize the establishment of a method 
of reimbursement under which the providing 
Federal hospital would receive any revenues 
received to offset any expenses incurred. 

Assign to the Office of Management and 
Budget the responsibility to (1) coordinate 
the implementation of an effective inter- 
agency Federal medical resources sharing 
program and (2) report annually to the Con- 
gress concerning the progress being made 
toward increased sharing of these resources. 

8. 266 is designed to establish the legisla- 
tive mandate for coordination and sharing 
of health-care resources between the VA and 
DOD when it is beneficial to both agencies. 
It promotes such activities designed to en- 
hance the efficiency and quality of health- 
service delivery by the two agencies while 
removing perceived barriers and disincen- 
tives. 

Establishment of an interagency committee 
to promote the coordination and sharing 

o health-care resources 


In order to establish a focal point of ac- 
countability for the promotion of inter- 
agency activities directed toward the coordi- 
nation and sharing of health-care resources, 
this Act establishes the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration/ Department of Defense Health- 
Caro Resources Coordination Committee. 
Responsibility for the establishment and 
operation of this committee is vested in the 
chief medical officers of the two agencies. 
They may jointly chair the committee or 
designate oficials to serve in their behalf. 
Since there are specific tasks, such as anal- 
yses and reports, to be undertaken, it is 
assumed that agency employees will be as- 
signed to work on and with the interagency 
committee, 

There is nothing in the legislation which 
would preclude the use of existing mecha- 
nisms to perform the specified functions, as 
long as accountability is retained by the chief 
medical officers. For example, the Veterans’ 
Administration, Department of Defense, and 
Public Health Service have formed a Federal 
Health Resource Sharing Committee, and 
there are VA and DOD committees that oper- 
ate in conjunction with the Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency (FEMA). To the 
extent that such groups which have been 
formed on an administrative basis engage in 
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similar or identical tasks, there should not 
be a duplication of effort. 

The specified functions call for establish- 
ment of a planning process whereby the two 
agencies review the current status of coordi- 
nation and sharing, identify and assess fur- 
ther opportunities, and then develop goals 
with specific objectives for submission to the 
directors of their respective agencies. Once 
the Administrator of Veteran's Affairs and 
the Secretary of Defense issue guidelines for 
the sharing of health-care resources, the 
interagency committee shall continue to pro- 
vide guidance and shall monitor the imple- 
mentation of activities designed to promote 
such coordination and sharing. As part of the 
ongoing nature of the planning process, the 
interagency committee shall not only iden- 
tify further improvements which can be 
made on the basis of experience with the 
program, but shall also keep informed of 
resource changes anticipated by each of the 
agencies and their potential impacts on co- 
ordination and sharing. Such changes spe- 
cifically include the addition of new facilities 
and the acquisition of major equipment, but 
consideration should also be given to other 
changes such as those involving personnel 
utilization and management systems. 

The Act also provides special authorities 
which may be invoked during a period of war 
or national emergency involving armed con- 
flict. Although the planning for medical con- 
tingencies in such situations has a different 
emphasis than peacetime coordination and 
sharing, both wartime and peacetime efforts 
should strive for maximum efficient use of 
Federal resources. Furthermore, the GAO 
has pointed out in a report issued June 26, 
1980, that the experience gained in peace- 
time coordination and sharing can form an 
experience base for contingency situations. 
Therefore, the interagency committee is also 
charged with developing a plan for the effec- 
tive utilization of Veterans’ Administration 
resources, as authorized in this Act, to assist 
in meeting medical contingencies which 
might result from a period of war or national 
emergency. 

It is recognized that the President from 
time to time issues Executive orders estab- 
lishing procedures to be followed during such 
emergency periods. The contingency plan- 
ning is designed to assure that preparation 
is made for effective use of the special au- 
thorities in this Act at such time as they 
might be Invoked by the President or Con- 
gress. Such contingency planning shall be 
done in consultation with such other agen- 
cies as the President may direct, such as 
FEMA and the Department of Health and 
Human Services. 

In order to assure appropriate participa- 
tion of all the Armed Forces in planning and 
implementation directed toward maximizing 
coordinating and sharing, the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for Health Affairs shall con- 
sult regularly with the surgeons general of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 


Amendment of title 38, United States Code 


Since the Act clarifies and expands the 
authority ef the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs in regard to the coordination and 
sharing of health-care resources, it is neces- 
sary to amend section 5011 of title 38, United 
States Code. The existing section would be- 
come subsection (a), and would be amended 
to eliminate the existing authority for the 
mutual transfer between the two agencies 
without reimbursement of facilities, sup- 
plies, equipment, or material needed and 
proper for the care of veterans. This does 
not mean that such transfers are prohibited, 
but that they are to take rlace through shar- 
ing agreements as created herein. 

The new subsection (a) would be further 
amended to require that the Administrator 
not enter into any agreement which would 
result in a rermanent reduction of Veterans’ 
Administration beds below the minimum 
number prescribed by law. 
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New subsections (b) through (d) would 
establish a legislative mandate for inter- 
agency sharing between the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and the Department of Defense 
when it is mutually beneficial. They do not 
alter the autonomy and separate statutory 
responsibilities of the two agencies, nor al- 
ter their existing missions and management 
authority. 

Establishment of guidelines for the sharing 
of health-care resources 

The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
and the Secretary of Defense, after consid- 
eration of the recommendations developed by 
the VA/DOD Health-Care Resources Coordi- 
nation Committee, are to establish within 
nine months guidelines for the sharing of 
health-care resources. Although this legis- 
lation is designed to foster such sharing to 
the maximum extent feasible, it is not meant 
to infringe upon the responsibilities of the 
VA and DOD under titles 38 and 10. Nor is 
it meant to alter or preclude the continued 
use of other authorities for coordination 
and sharing (such as 31 U.S.C. § 686, 10 
U.S.C. §1074(b), or 38 U.S.C. §616 and 
$ £053). 

The guidelines shall provide that the di- 
rector or commanding officer of each health- 
care facility shall, to the maximum extent 
feasible, appropriate, and consistent with 
their responsibilitles, enter into sharing 
agreements. The purpose of this provision is 
to encourage free negotiation at the local fa- 
cility level. It does not preclude the nego- 
tiation of interagency sharing at any other 
level within the providing agencies. 


Any health-care resources may be shared 
including support and administrative serv- 
ices as long as they are clearly identified in 
the sharing agreements. Likewise, any eli- 
gible beneficiaries of one agency may receive 
services from a facility of the other agency 
as long as the services are explicitly identi- 
fied, are on a referral basis, and do not ad- 


versely affect the services provided to the 
primary beneficiaries of the providing agency. 
Although the Veterans’ Administration is op- 


posed to including military dependents 
among eligible recipients of shared services, 
this Committee believes that there are ade- 
quate safeguards in the new provisions to 
protect primary beneficiaries and that local 
administrators must be given as much dis- 
cretion as is feasible in the implementation 
of sharing agreements. 


Local administrators already have con- 
siderable contracting and purchasing au- 
thority. The majority of interagency shar- 
ing opportunities are the types of manage- 
ment and resource allocation proposals which 
would clearly be within their capabilities. 
However, in order to support agencywide 
planning and coordination it is appropriate 
for the chief medical officers of the two agen- 
cles to have a 45-day period within which 
to review all sharing agreements. They may 
jointly approve or individually disapprove 
such agreements on an earlier date, but 1f 
no action is taken by the end of the review 
period, the sharing agreements will auto- 
matically become effective on the 46th day 
after submission (or on the effective date 
specified in the agreement as approved). 
Failure to conform to the guidelines pre- 
sumably would be the major basis for dis- 
approval, though the chief medical officers 
probably would also consider the relationship 
of sharing agreements to systemwide health 
resource allocations. 


One of the previous disincentives to shar- 
ing has been the application of standard OMB 
reimbursement rates which must be charged 
even when the services may be obtained for 
less through private contracting or are of 
negligible cost to the providing facility. The 
guidelines would assure that the providing 
facility be reimbursed for the cost of serv- 
ices on the basis of local conditions and needs 
and the actual costs to the facility being re- 
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imbursed. It is assumed that the two agen- 
cies will establish accounting procedures 
with adequate flexibility so that reimburse- 
ments are not lost due to the timing of funds 
availability in relation to the budget cycle. 

So that Congress may monitor the program 
for sharing health-care resources, the Admin- 
istrator and the Secretary of Defense shall 
submit an annual report addressing the de- 
velopment, modification, and implementa- 
tion of the guidelines for such sharing. The 
joint report is also to include a review of 
other interagency coordination, planning, 
and activities. involving either agency di- 
rected toward producing the maximum feas- 
ible efficient use of Federal health-care re- 
Sources, as well as any legislative recommen- 
dations to further facilitate sharing of 
health-care resources between and by the two 
agencies. 


Contingency authority jor periods of war or 
national emergency 


The Department of Defense has indicated 
that there could be combat situations in 
which they would not have the capacity to 
meet the demands for hospital care or casual- 
ties. To correct this deficiency, DOD is estab- 
lishing voluntary agreements with civilian 
hospitals across the country to provide back- 
up through what is called the Civilian-Mili- 
tary Contingency Hospital System. 

The GAO has reviewed the contingency 
planning for combat casualties and issued a 
report on June 26, 1980, entitled, “The Con- 
gress Should Mandate Formation of a Mili- 
tary-VA-Civilian Contingency Hospital Sys- 
tem.” It found that there are serious inade- 
quacies in the existing contingency plans and 
their reliance on civilian hospitals. Efforts to 
involve the VA have been limited, in part be- 
cause of questions about the legislative au- 
thority of the VA to treat combat casualties. 

GAO has recommended that Congress en- 
act legislation which provides that both DOD 
and VA fully participate in Federal medical 
planning for and care of returning wartime 
casualties, They state that such legislation 
should: 

Give VA the mission of providing direct 
medical support to DOD for treating battle- 
field casualties. 

Place battlefield casualties above veterans 
with non-service-connected, nonemergency 
conditions in VA's priority for care. 

Remove numerous obstacles to interagency 
sharing, as GAO previously recommended, 
so that VA and DOD may establish a strong 
peacetime medical resources sharing pro- 
gram to serve as an effective foundation for 
a military-VA-civilian contingency hospital 
system. 

Delay in expanding the VA's mission to 
incorporate the planning for the treatment 
of combat casualties could result in un- 
necessary confusicn during mobilization as 
well as underuse of the VA's medical 
capabilities. 

The VA as the major Federal direct health 
care system should have a principal role 
as a contingency backup to the Department 
of Defense, particularly in view of the close 
association of its mission with the defense 
of the nation. This legislation would pro- 
vide appropriate contingency authority to 
the Administrator which could be used only 
during a period of war or a period of na- 
tional emergency involving the use of the 
Armed Forces in armed conflict. 


A higher priority would be established for 
the furnishing of health-care services to 
active duty members of the Armed Forces 
than to any other eligible group with the 
exception of veterans with service-connected 
disabilities. The DOD is to reimburse the 
VA for such services, and the funds received 
are to be credited to each facility providing 
the services. 


During such contingency conditions, VA 
facilities providing backup services to DOD 
might be unable to fulfill the urgent needs 
of veterans because of utilization by mem- 
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bers of the Armed Forces. This legislation 
provides that the President may authorize 
the Administrator to contract with private 
facilities for the provision of hospital care 
and medical services to two classes of vet- 
erans eligible for health care. Contract serv- 
ices could be provided to a veteran already 
receiving medical services from the VA in 
any case in which delay in providing care 
would likely result in deterioration of the 
veteran's condition. Such services could also 
be provided to a veteran eligible for care 
or services in a medical emergency which 
poses a serious threat to the life of such 
veteran when the VA facility concerned is 
using a substantial portion of its capacity 
for the treatment of active duty members 
of the Armed Forces. These two situations 
require a judgment or finding by the Chief 
Medical Director. Such authority may be 
delegated under regulations associated with 
the contingency plans for decentralized ope- 
rations under emergency conditions. 

These new authorities should provide the 
VA with the flexibility to respond to the 
military medical needs of DOD while attend- 
ing the urgent health-care requirements of 
eligible veterans. The Secretary of Defense 
and the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
shall, within 180 days of enactment of this 
legislation, enter into an agreement to pur- 
sue planning activities and to establish pro- 
cedures and guidelines for implementation 
of the contingency authorities created in 
subsection (e). So that Congress may moni- 
tor the implementation of these provisions, 
the Act calls for specific reports on the pro- 
vision of priority care to members of the 
Armed Forces and the use of contract 
services. 


CosT ESTIMATE 


U.S. CONGRESS, 
CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE 
Washington, D.C., September 22, 1981. 


Hon, ALAN K. SIMPSON, 
Chairman Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to Section 
403 of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, 
the Congressional Budget Office has reviewed 
S. 266, the Veterans Administration and De- 
partment of Defense Health-Care Resources 
Sharing Act, as ordered reported by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, Septem- 
ber 21, 1981. 


This bill would direct the Administrator 
of Veterans Affairs and the Secretary of De- 
fense to establish an interagency commit- 
tee to study the possible opportunities for 
the sharing of the medical resources of their 
agencies and to recommend policies and pro- 
cedures to maximize such sharing. While 
this bill could eventually result in savings to 
the federal government through the coordi- 
nation and sharing of these medical re- 
sources, CBO is unable to estimate the mag- 
nitude of such savings without knowledge 
of the new policies and procedures that 
would ultimately be established. 

Sincerely, 
ALICE M. RIVLIN, 
Director. 


REGULATORY IMPACT STATEMENT 


In compliance with paragraph 11(b) of 
rule XXVI of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, the Committee on Veterans' Affairs 
has made an evaluation of the regulatory 
impact which would be incurred in carrying 
out the Committee bill. The results of that 
evaluation are described below. 


The Committee bill would establish a VA/ 
DOD Health-Care Resources Coordination 
Committee to serve planning and advisory 
functions, and would amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide authority for the 
sharing of health-care resources between the 
VA and DOD, for the establishment of con- 
tingency arrangements for the VA to serve 
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as the principal back-up to DOD health- 
care facilities during a period of war or na- 
tional emergency involving the Armed 
Forces in armed combat, and to authorize 
the VA to provide contract health-care for 
certain veterans during such a period of war 
oc national emergency. 

A. Estimate of the numbers of individuals 
&nd businesses who would be regulated and 
8 determination of the groups and classes of 
such Individuals and businesses.—The Com- 
mittee bill would result in no regulation of 
individuals or businesses. 

B. Determination of the economic impact 
of such regulations on individuals, con- 
sumers and businesses affected.—Since, as 
noted above, there would be no such regula- 
tions, there would be no resulting economic 
impact. 

C. Determination of the impact on the 
personal privacy of the individual affected.— 
To the extent that beneficiaries of one 
agency would receive health-care services 
from the other agency, their medical records 
would be made avallable to the other agency 
for the purposes of providing the care in- 
volved. This should not significantly in- 
crease the impact on the personal privacy 
of participants since medical records are 
provided safeguards by both agencies. 

D. Determination of the amount of addi- 
tional paperwork that will result from regu- 
lations to be promulgated under the bill.— 
It is anticipated that the guidelines for 
sharing health-care resources which are to 
be promulgated by the Administrator and 
the Secretary of Defense will lead to the 
execution of numerous agreements designed 
to improve the efficiency of Government op- 
erations. Under the Committee bill, proposed 
agreements must be submitted for approval 
to the VA's Chief Medical Director and the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Health 
Affairs. It is not possible to predict with any 
&ccuracy the number of agreements that 
would be proposed. 


RECORD oF Vorzs CAST IN COMMITTEE 


In connection with paragraph 7 of rule 
XXVI of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
and in accord with a procedure agreed upon 
unanimously by the Members of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans' Affairs, anhouncement 
is made that the Members of the Committee 
unanimously voted by poll, completed on 
September 21, 1981, to report favorably on 
S. 266, with an amendment in the nature of 
a substitute and an amendment to the title. 
SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF S. 286 as 

REPORTED 


SECTION 1 


Would provide that the Committee bill 
may be cited as the "Veterans' Administra- 
tion and Department of Defense Health-Care 
Resources Sharing Act”. 

SECTION 2 

Would state Congressional findings with 
respect to certain relationships between 
Veterans' Administration and Department of 
Defense health-care resources. 

Subsection (a) of section 2 would state 
Congressional findings with reference to 
these relationships in terms of the coordi- 
nation and sharing of the health-care re- 
sources of the two agencies, as follows: 

(1) That there are, at present, opportuni- 
ties for greater coordination and sharing of 
the health-care resources of the two agen- 
cies and that achieving greater coordination 
and sharing would be beneficial to the indi- 
viduals eligible for care from the two agen- 
cies and could. at the same time, reduce the 
overall total cost to the Government of pro- 
viding health care through the two agencies 
by minimizinz the duplication and under- 
utilization of the two agencies’ health-care 
resources. 

(2) That, at present, the incentives to 
encourage greater coordination and sharing 
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of health-care resources between the two 
agencics cre not adequate. In this regard, 
the Committee notes that, despite existing 
£uihority to share health-care resources, 
toth purvuant to the Economy Act (31 U.S.C. 
683) &nd various specific provisions in titles 
10 and 33, other factors discourage greater 
sharing between the two agencies. 

(3) That greater coordination and sharing 
Of health-care resources between the two 
agencies could be achieved without having 
& detrimental effect on each agency's primary 
beneficiaries. 

Subsection (b) of section 2 would state 
Congressional findings with reference to the 
relationships between the two agencies’ 
health-care resources during a period of war 
or national emergency. as follows: 

(1) That, during a period of war or na- 
tional emergency, there might be situations 
in which the health-care resources of the 
Department of Defense would not be ade- 
quate to treat all of the members of the 
Armed Forces wounded or injured during the 
war or national emergency. 

(2) That the VA has an organized health- 
care system that could serve as a backup to 
the health-care resources of the Department 
of Defense in meeting the medical con- 
tingencies that might occur during time of 
war or national emergency. 


SECTION 3 


Would establish an interagency committee 
to be known as the Veterans' Administra- 
tion/Department of Defense Health-Care 
Resources Coordination Committee ("VA/ 
DOD Committee") to promote the coordina- 
tion of health-care services between the VA 
and the Department of Defense and to pro- 
vide guidance to the two agencies regarding 
the sharing of the health-care resources of 
the two agencies. The Committee intends 
the establishment of this Committee to be 
concrete evidence of the intention of Con- 
gress to promote greater coordination and 
sharing of health-care resources between 
the two agencies and for this Committee to 
serve the important function of providing 
guidance to the two agencies on ways to 
achieve greater coordination and sharing. 

Subsection (a) of section 3 would estab- 
lish the VA/DOD Committee, 


Subsection (b) of section 3 would provide 
that the VA/DOD Committee membership is 
to consist of the VA Chief Medical Director 
("Chief Medical Director") and the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Health Affairs (“As- 
sistant Secretary”), or their respective 
designees, together with other employees of 
the two agencies that the Chief Medical 
Director and the Assistant Secretary mutu- 
ally designate to serve on that committee 


Subsection (c) section 3 would prescribe 
specific actions that the VA/DOD Committee 
would be required to undertake, on a con- 
tinuing basis, so as to promote the coordina- 
tion of health-care services between the two 
agencies and to provide guidance to the two 
egencies on the sharing of health-care re- 
sources between them. 

Clause (1) of subsection (c) of section 3 
would direct the VA/DOD Committee to re- 
view current policies and practices relating 
to the two agencies regarding the coordina- 
tion and sharing of health-care resources, 
including administrative and support serv- 
ices, between the two agencies. The Commit- 
tee intends that this review Include not only 
the practice and policies of each of the two 
agencies but also any government-wide prac- 
tices or policies that affect the sharing of re- 
Sources between the agencies. 

Clause (2) of subsection (c) of section 3 
would direct the VA/DOD Committee to 
identify and assess opportunities for the co- 
ordination and sharing of health-care re- 
sources between the two agencies that would 
not have an adverse effect on the quality of 
health care provided by either agency or 
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either agency's priorities for care established 
under current law, for that agency's primary 
beneficiaries (defined in new subsection (d) 
(4) of section 5011 of title 38 as proposed +o 
be added by section 4(a) of this bill). In 
this regard, the Committee intends a thor- 
oughgoing review aimed at the discovery end 
evaluation of new opportunities as well as 
the analysis of those that are already known 
and might effectively be enlarged. 

Clause (3) of subsection (c) of section 3 
would direct the VA/DOD Committee to de- 
velop proposed changes in the policies and 
procedures of the two agencies in order to 
produce the maximum feasible coordination 
and sharing of health-care resources be- 
tween the two agencies and to recommend 
these proposed changes to heads of the two 
agencies for their review and action as au- 
thorized by provisions of title 38, United 
States Code (including present section 5011 
of title 38 with the amendments proposed to 
be made by section 4 of this bill). 


Ciause (4) of subsection (c) of section 3 
would direct the VA/DOD Committee to pro- 
vide guidance for and monitor the imple- 
mentation of the two agencies' activities de- 
signed to promote the maximum feasible co- 
ordination and sharing of health-care re- 
Sources between the two agencies. Through 
this activity, the Committee intends the VA/ 
DOD Committee to serve an important over- 
sight function, becoming a central repository 
for data relating to the extent of the coor- 
dination and sharing of health-care resources 
between the two agencies. 


Clause (5) of subsection (c) of section 3 
would direct the VA/DOD Committee to mon- 
itor the two agencies' plans to construct or 
acouire additions to either agency's health- 
care resources, including the proposed loca- 
tion of new facilities and the proposed ac- 
quisition of major equipment, such as com- 
puted axial tomography (CAT) scanners, and 
to review the coordination and sharing op- 
portunities that would result from such 


planned additions. The Committee expects 
that these VA/DOD Committee activities 
would result in more carefully coordinated 
expenditures of funds by the two agencies 
for major additions to their health-care 
resources. 


Clause (6) of subsection (c) of section 3 
would direct the VA/DOD Committee, in con- 
sultation with such other agencies as the 
President may direct (such as the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency, if and to 
the extent appropriate) to develop a plan 
for the effective utilization, as authorized 
by new subsection (e) of section 5011 of title 
38, United States Code (as proposed to be 
added by section 4(a) of this bill), of VA 
health-care resources as a backup to the De- 
partment of Defense in time of war or na- 
tional emergency involving the use of the 
Armed Forces. The plan developed by the 
VA/DOD Committee would be submitted to 
the Administrator of Veterans' Affairs and 
the Secretary of Defense in order to assist 
them in carrying out their responsibilities 
under such new subsection (e) of section 
5011. 

Subsection (d) of section 3 would require 
the Assistant Secretary, in carrying out the 
duties prescribed in this measure (including 
those in the amendments to title 38 made by 
section 4 of this bill), to consult regularly 
with the surgeons general of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. The Committee expects that 
these consultations would ensure that the 
needs and views of the various services are 
recognized and addressed in overall VA/DOD 
sharing and coordination. 

SECTION 4 

Would amend present section 5011 of title 
38, United States Code, relating to agree- 
ments between the Administrator and the 
secretarles of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
for the sharing of certain health-care re- 
Sources, to establish express authority, re- 
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quirements, and procedures with respect to 
the sharing of health-care resources between 
the VA and the Department of Defense. 

Clause (1) of subsection (a) of section 4 
would amend the heading of present section 
5011 of title 38 to read “Sharing of Veterans’ 
Administration ani Department of Defense 
health-care resources” to reflect more ac- 
curately the provisions of that section as pro- 
posed to be amended by clauses (2), (3) and 
(4) of this subsection. 

Clause (2) subsection (a) of section 4 
would redesignate the existing provisions of 
present section 5011 of title 38 as subsection 
(a) of that section. 

Clause (3) of subsection (a) of section 4 
would further amend present section 5011 of 
title 38 (redesignated as subsection (a) by 
clause (2) of this subsection) to clarify that 
the agreements involving the mutual use or 
exchange of use of health-care capacity 
which the Administrator and the secretaries 
of the Army, Navy, and the Air Force are au- 
thorized to enter into may include agree- 
ments for the use or exchange of use of any 
health-care resources (as that term would 
be defined, for purposes of secticn 5011, In 
new subsection (d) of that section as pro- 
posed to be added by clause (4) of this sub- 
section, including health-care personnel as 
well as material items; to delete the author- 
ity in current law for the transfer of facili- 
ties, supplies, equipment, or material with- 
out reimbursement of appropriations in or- 
der to ensure that all such activity will take 
place pursuant to sharing agreements en- 
tered into pursuant to new subsection (b) 
of section 5011 as proposed to be added by 
clause (4) of this subsection; and to clarify 
that the Administrator may not enter into 
any agreement that would result in a per- 
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manent reduction cf total VA beds below any 
minimum number cf such beds prescribed 
by law. Present secticn 5010(a)(1) provides 
that "[t]he Administrator, subject to the 
approval of the President, is authorized to 
establish and operate not less than 125,000 
hospital beds in medical facilities over which 
the Administrator has direct jurisdiction 
for the care and trestment of eligible veter- 
ans.” The clarification regarding the mini- 
mum number of beds reflects the Commit- 
tee's intent that the new emphasis placed on 
interagency sharing by this bill lead to the 
maximum feasible and appropriate use of 
the VA's health-care resources without any 
adverse effect on the VA's capacity to provide 
care to eligible veterans. 

Clause (4) of subsection (a) of section 4 
would further amend present section 5011 of 
title 38 by adding four new subsections, as 
follows: 

New subsection (b): Would require the 
Administrator and the Secretary of Defense, 
after reviewing the recommendations of the 
VA/DOD Committee, proposed to be estab- 
lished by section 3 of this bill, and not later 
than 9 months after the date of enactment 
of this subsecticn, jointly to establish guide- 
lines that would result in the two agencies 
sharing health-care resources to the maxi- 
mum extent feasible consistent with VA 
and DOD health-care responsibilities under 
provisions of law other than this section. 
New subsection (b) would specify, in six 
numbered paragraphs, provisions that wouid 
be required to be included in the joint guide- 
lines, as follows: 

Paragraph (1) of new subsection (b): 
Would require that the guidelines direct the 
head of each health-care facility under the 
jurisdiction of the VA or the Department 


Categories of veterans 


Type of disability 
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of Defense, to the maximum extent feasible, 
appropriate, and consistent with each 
agency's health-care responsibilities under 
law, to enter into sharing agreements with 
the heads of health-care facilities of the 
other agency In the same geographic area 
and that, under such an agreement, individ- 
uals who are eligible for care in the facility 
of one agency and identified in the agree- 
ment, would be eligible for care in the facil- 
ity of the other agency. This would include 
Defense Department beneficiaries who are 
dependents of members or former members 
of the Army, Navy, or Air Fcrce, but only to 
the extent that the VA specifically agreed 
to their inclusion in a particular sharing 
arrangement. This provision is intended to 
help promote the maximum desirable degree 
of sharing of health-care facilities on the 
local level while ensuring that local facility 
heads enter sharing agreements on!y to the 
extent that those agreements can be carried 
out without having a detrimental impact on 
their ability to provide care to their primary 
beneficiaries under current law. As to the 
VA under title 38, the term "primary bene- 
ficiary" includes, for hospital or nursing 
home care in VA facilities under section 610, 
veterans who have or were discharged be- 
cause of service-connected disabilities, veter- 
ans who are former prisoners of war, veter- 
ans over the age of 65 and veterans who are 
unable to defray the cost of their care (in- 
cluding, by virtue of section 622(3), any 
veteran in receipt of VA pension). With re- 
spect to direct VA outpatient care under sec- 
tion 612, the term “primary beneficiary" 1n- 
cludes various categories of veterans for cer- 
tain categories of medical treatment for 
service-connected and non-serv!ce-connected 
disabilities, as follows: 


Outpatient medical treatment for which eligible 


veterans of the Spanish-American War or World War J, (c) are former prisoners of war, or (d) 


are in need of regular aid and attendance or are housebound. 


3. Veterans (a) who are elieible for hospital care (by virtue of inability to defray the costs of the 
care involved) and (b) (1) whose service-connected disabilities are rated Jess than 50-percent 


.. Any service-connected disability... 


e Any disability 


Any disability 


disabling, or (2) have no compensable service-connected disabilities. 


The term would also include dependents 
or survivors of certain veterans under cer- 
tain limited circumstances pursuant to sec- 
tion 613 of title 38. 

As to the Department of Defense, under 
title 10, the term "primary beneficiary" in- 
cludes members and certain former members 
of the Army, Navy, or Air Force, and depend- 
ents, as that term is defined in section 1072 
of title 10, of such members, under the cir- 
cumstances prescribed in section 1076 of 
such title for the care and services specified 
in section 1077 of such title, which include 
inpatient and outpatient care. 

Paragraph (2) of new subsection (b).— 
Would require that each sharing agreement 
entered into by local facility heads state ex- 
plicitly the health-care resources to be 
shared, which could include support and 
administrative services, the health care to be 
provided, and the beneficiaries to be treated. 

Paragraph (3) of new subsection (b).— 
Would require that each sharing agreement 
ensure that the identified beneficiaries of one 
agency would have access to the health- 
care facilities of the other agency under the 
agreement strictly on a referral basis and 
that the treatment of the beneficiaries of the 
other agency would not interfere with the 
range of services, quality of care, or priority 
for services provided to the primary bene- 
ficlarles of the agency providing the care. The 
head of each providing facility would have 
the responsibility for determining that the 
provision of care to the beneficiaries of the 
other agency would not have such an adverse 
impact. 

Paragraph (4) of new subsection (b).— 
Would require that each proposed sharing 


...... Comprehensive (for the service-connected disability). 
Comprehensive. 


u ET a Prehospital and posthospital care, and care that 


would obviate the need for hospitalization. 


agreement entered into by local facility 
heads, in order to become effective as an 
interagency agreement, be submitted to the 
Chief Medical Director and the Assistant 
Secretary. After both of these officials have 
received a proposed agreement, they would 
have 45 days within which to act on it. Dur- 
ing that period, either such official could 
disapprove the agreement (and thereby nul- 
lify it) or both could approve it (at which 
point it would become an interagency 
agreement). If there were no action (or if 
only one gave approval) within 45 days fol- 
lowing the receipt of a proposed agreement, 
it would become an interagency agreement 
on the 46th day following receipt. Thus, the 
Committee intends that local facility direct- 
ors have significant opportunity to initiate 
and shape sharing agreements subject, how- 
ever, to a measure of centralized control over 
such agreements maintained through the 
power given to the Chief Medical Director 
and Assistant. Secretary to veto an agree- 
ment. 

Paragraph (5) of new subsection (b).— 
Would require that the agency providing 
services pursuant to an interagency sharing 
agreement be reimbursed by the other agency. 
The reimbursement would be based on & 
methodology, to be agreed to by the Chief 
Medical Director and the Assistant Secretary, 
that would provide appropriation flexibility 
to the heads of the local facilities involved 
to take into account local conditions and 
needs as well as the actual cost of the service 
provided. This provision for crediting all re- 
imbursements to appropriations available to 
the facility that provided the care would re- 
move the existing disincentive to sharing be- 


tween individual facilities that results from 
the requirement under current law that re- 
imbursement for care provided to benefici- 
aries of another agency be deposited in a 
centralized account. 


New subsection (c).—Would require the 
Administrator and the Secretary of Defense 
to submit an annual joint report to the 
Congress, at the same time the President's 
annual budget is sent to the Congress pur- 
suant to section 201(8) of the Budget and 
Accounting Act, 1921 (31 U.S.C. 11(a)), with 
respect to the implementation, during the 
most recent fiscal year, of new subsection (b) 
of section 5011 of title 38 (as proposed to be 
&dded by this clause). This new subsection 
would require that each annual report in- 
clude information with regard to (1) the 
guidelines (including any changes thereto) 
relating to sharing that are prescribed pur- 
suant to new subsection (b) of present sec- 
tion 5011 (as proposed to be added by this 
clause); (2) the assessment of opportunities 
for coordination and sharing of health-care 
resources identified by the VA/DOD Com- 
mittee pursuant to section 3(c)(2) of the 
bill; (3) the recommendations made by the 
VA/DOD Committee, pursuant to section 
3(c)(3) of the bill, for changes in policies 
and procedures of the two agencies in order 
to produce the maximum feasible level of 
interagency coordination and sharing of 
health-care resources; (4) a review of all 
interagency sharing agreements that have 
been entered into by local health-care facili- 
ties of the two agencies; (5) the activities 
of the two agencies under those agreements 
(in thís connection the Committee expects 
the reports to describe, among other things, 
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the types of services shared, the number of 
beneficiaries of one agency served by health- 
care facilities of the other, and other perti- 
nent information that would indicate the ex- 
tent of sharing activity undertaken by the 
two agencies); (6) other interagency coordi- 
nation, planning, and activities involving 
either agency directed toward producing the 
maximum feasible efficient use of Federal 
health-care resources during the fiscal year 
that is the subject of each such report (in 
this connection, the Committee expects the 
report to include information describing, in 
addition to VA/DOD interagency activities, 
activities other than those under this bill, 
involving the VA or the Department of De- 
fense and other agencies); and (7) recom- 
mendations for legislative action to facilitate 
interagency sharing of health-care resources 
between and by the two agencies. 

New subsection (d).—Would define, in 
five numbered paragraphs, terms used in 
this section, as follows: 

Paragraph (1) of new subsection (d).— 
Would define the term “direct health care" 
to mean care provided in a facility operated 
by the VA or the Department of Defense. 
This definition would not include care pro- 
vided by either agency on a fee-for-service 
or other contractual basis. This term is used 
in new subsection (b) of section 5011 (as 
proposed to be added by clause (4) of this 
subsection) to describe the health-care 
services that the facility of one agency may 
provide under a sharing agreement to the 
beneficiaries of the other agency. By virtue 
of this definition, therefore, sharing agree- 
ments may not provide for a facility of one 
agency to furnish care to a beneficiary of the 
other agency under a fee-for-service or 
other contractual arrangement with a third 
agency or a private individual or agency. 

Paragraph (2) of new subsection (d).— 
Would define the term “beneficiary” to mean 
(A) a veteran or other person (dependents 
of veterans under certain limited circum- 
stances pursuant to section 613 of title 38) 
eligible for health care under title 38, or 
(B) a member, or former member of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps or 
other persons (dependents of such members 
or former members under the conditions 
prescribed in section 1076 of title 10 and for 
the care specified in section 1077 of such 
title) eligible for medical or dental care 
under title 10. 

Paragraph (3) of new subsection (d).— 
Would define the terms "providing agency" 
to mean either the VA or the Department 
of Defense, as appropriate. 


Paragraph (4) of new subsection (d).— 
Wouid define the term "primary benefici- 
ary'"—the term used in paragraph 3 of new 
subsection (b) of section 5011 (as proposed 
to be added by clause (4) of this subsection) 
to describe those individuals whose access to 
or priority for health-care services is not to 
be affected adversely by sharing agreements— 
to mean (A) with respect to the VA, a vet- 
eran or other person (dependents of vet- 
erans under certain limited circumstances 
pursuant to section 613 of title 38) eligible 
under title 38, other than by virtue of a 
sharing agreement under new subsection (b) 
of section 5011 of that title (as proposed to 
be added by clause (4) of this subsection) 
for health care in VA facilities, and (B) with 
respect to the Department of Defense, a 
member or former member of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps or other 
persons (dependents of such members or 
former members under the conditions pre- 
scribed in section 1076 of title 10 and for the 
care specified in section 1077 of such title) 
who is eligible for medical and dental care 
under title 10. The difference between the 
definition in this paragraph and the one in 
paragraph (2) ("beneficiary") is that ''pri- 
mary beneficiary is defined with specific ref- 
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erence to each of the two agencies and the 
term, as to the VA, expressly excludes those 
persons eligible for care in VA facilities under 
sharing agreements entered into under new 
subsection (b) of section 5011 of title 38 (as 
proposed to be added by clause (4) of this 
subsection). 

Paragraph (5) of new subsection (d).— 
Would define the term "health-care re- 
source”—a term used in paragraph (2) of 
new subsection (b) of section 5011 (as pro- 
posed to be added by clause (4) of this sub- 
section) to describe what may be shared 
pursuant to an interagency agreement—to 
mean any health-care resource and any 
health-care support or administrative re- 
source. The term would also expressly in- 
clude hospital care, medical services, and re- 
habilitative services as those terms are de- 
fined in paragraphs (5), (6), and (8), respec- 
tively, of present section 601 of title 38. 

Paragraph (1) of new subsection (e).— 
Would authorize the Administrator, during 
a period of war declared by the Congress or 
& period of national] emergency declared by 
the President or the Congress that involves 
the use of United States Armed Forces in 
armed conflict— 

(A) to give & higher priority to furnishing 
hospital care, nursing home care, and medi- 
cal services under chapter 17 of title 38 to 
&ctive-duty members of the Armed Forces 
than to any other group of persons except 
veterans with service-connected disabilities; 
and 

(B) to the extent authorized by the Pres- 
ident and subject to the availability of ap- 
propriations or reimbursements from the De- 
partment of Defense for care provided to 
active duty members of the Armed Forces, to 
contract with private facilities for the pro- 
vision of hospital care and medical services 
as defined in paragraph (2)(A) of this new 
subsection, to provide hospital care or med- 
ical services on a contract basis for certain 
veterans. 

These authorities could be exercised only 
pursuant to regulations prescribed by the 
Administrator. 

Paragraph (2) (A) of new subsection (e).— 
Would define health care and medical serv- 
ices as (and, thus, in conjunction with para- 
graph (1) of this new subsection, authorize 
the Administrator to contract with private 
facilities for) — 

(1) hospital care or medical services for 
the care or treatment of a condition for 
which the veteran is receiving outpatient 
treatment from the VA (under either sec- 
tion 612(f), relating to VA outpatient care 
for a service-connected disability, or for any 
disability of a veteran who has a service- 
connected disability rated at 50 percent or 
greater or who is a former prisoner of war, 
or for the pre- or post-hospital care of the 
non-service-connected disability of a veteran 
eligible for hospital care under section 610 
or for care that would obviate the need for 
hospital care for the treatment of such a 
disability, or section 612(g), relating to VA 
outpatient care for a non-service-connected 
disability of a veteran of the Mexican border 
period or of World War I, or of certain se- 
verely disabled veterans who are in need of 
aid and attendance or who are housebound) 
in any case in which it is the medical judg- 
ment of the Chief Medical Director, pur- 
suant to regulations prescribed by the Ad- 
ministrator that the delay in furnishing the 
care at the VA facility concerned would re- 
sult in a significant deterioration of the con- 
dition for which VA care has been provided; 
and 

(2) hospital care for a medical emergency 
which poses a serious threat to the life or 
health of a veteran eligible for VA hospital 
care if the Chief Medical Director pursuant 
to regulations prescribed by the Administra- 
tor, finds that a substantial portion of the 
resources of the facility involved are being 
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used to provide care to active-duty members 
of the armed services pursuant to the au- 
thority provided in this subsection. Contract 
care under this clause, as compared to the 
care authorized under clause (1) of this par- 
agraph, is more limited in authorizing only 
hospital care in emergency situations for vet- 
erans who are not under a continuing VA 
care obligation. Care under clause (1) in- 
cludes both hospital care and medical serv- 
ices so as to ensure the continuity of care 
needed to prevent a significant deterioration 
of the condition of a veteran under VA care 
during a period of war or national emergency. 

By the criterion in clause (2) requiring a 
determination that “a substantial portion of 
the resources of the facility involved are 
being used to provide care to active-duty 
members of the Armed Forces” before con- 
tract care would be authorized, the Commit- 
tee intends that contract care under this 
clause be authorized when it is clear that the 
VA facility where the emergency care is 
sought is caring for significant numbers of 
combat casualties. It is not the Committee’s 
intent to limit the availability of this con- 
tract authority to situations in which every 
bed in the VA facility is being utilized for 
such casualties, but rather that this new 
contract authority not be available when the 
facility in question is treating only a very 
limited number of active-duty personnel and 
is generally unable to provide care to appre- 
ciable numbers of non-service-connected dis- 
abled veterans because of competing appli- 
cations by other veterans. 

Paragraph (2) (B) of new subsection (e).— 
Would provide that the cost of any care pro- 
vided to active-duty members of the Armed 
Forces pursuant to the authority established 
in paragraph (1) of this subsection would 
be reimbursed to the VA by the Department 
of Defense at rates agreed upon by the two 
agencies based on the cost of the care pro- 
vided. These reimbursements would be 
credited to appropriations available to the 
VA facility providing the care. 

Paragraph (3) of new subsection (e).— 
Would require that, within 90 days after the 
declaration of a war or of a national emer- 
gency involving the use of United States 
Armed Forces in armed conflict, or as soon 
thereafter as is reasonably practicable, the 
Administrator report to the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committees of the House of Represent- 
atives and the Senate on the Administrator's 
plans to allocate VA health-care resources, 
including facilities and personnel, in order 
to provide priority hospital care and medical 
services to members of the Armed Forces on 
active duty. After this report is submitted, 
the Administrator would be required to keep 
the two Committees apprised on a periodic 
basis of the extent to which the authority 
to contract with private facilities for the 
care of veterans has been utilized and the 
circumstances of such utilization. 

Subsection (b) of section 4 would amend 
the item relating to section 5011 in the table 
of sections at the beginning of chapter 81 to 
refiect the amendment to section 5011's title 
as proposed to be made by subsection (a) 
of this section. 

Subsection (c) of section 4 would require 
the Administrator and the Secretary of De- 
fense, within 180 days after the date of en- 
actment of this bill, to enter into an agree- 
ment pursuant to which they shall agree to 
pursue planning activities and to establish 
procedures and guidelines to carry out the 
provisions of new subsection (e) of section 
5011 as proposed to be added by clause 4 of 
subsection (a) of this section. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 'The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the ‘Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration and Department of Defense Health- 
Care Resources Sharing Act”. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) there are opportunities for greater co- 
ordination and sharing of the health-care 
resources of the Veterans’ Administration 
and the Department of Defense which, if 
achieved, would be beneficial to veterans, 
members of the Armed Forces on active duty, 
and other health-care beneficiaries of the 
Veterans’ Administration and the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and which could result in 
reduced costs to the Government by min- 
imizing duplication and underutilization of 
health-care resources; 

(2) there are not adequate incentives to 
encourage such coordination and sharing of 
health-care resources; and 

(3) such coordination and sharing of 
health-care resources may be achieved with- 
out a detrimental effect on each agency's 
primary beneficiaries. 

(b) The Congress further finds that— 

(1) there might be situations during 8 pe- 
riod of war or national emergency in which 
the Department of Defense would not have 
adequate health-care resources; and 

(2) the Veterans’ Administration has an or- 
ganized health-care system which could be 
used to assist the Department of Defense in 
meeting the medical contingencies which 
might occur during a period of war or na- 
tional emergency. 

Sec. 3. (a) There is established an inter- 
agency committee to be known as the Vet- 
erans' Administration/Department of Defense 
Health-Care Resources Coordination Com- 
mittee (hereinafter referred to as the “Com- 
mittee"). 

(b) The Committee shall be composed of 
the Chief Medical Director of the Veterans’ 
Administration (hereinafter in this section 
referred to as the “Chief Medica] Director") 
and the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Health Affairs (hereinafter in this section 
referred to as the “Assistant Secretary"), 
or their respective designees, and such other 
employees of the two agencies as they shall 
mutually designate. 

(c) In order to promote the coordination 
of health-care services between the Veterans' 
Administration and the Department of De- 
fense and to provide guidance to the two 
agencies in regard to the Interagency shar- 
ing of health-care resources, the Committee 
shall on a continuing basis— 

(1) review existing policies and practices 
in regard to the coordination and sharing of 
health-care resources (including administra- 
tive and support services) between the two 
agencies; 

(2) identify and assess further opportuni- 
tles for the coordination and sharing of 
health-care resources between the two 
agencies that will not adversely affect the 
quality of, or the established priorities for, 
care provided by either agency; 

(3) develop and recommend to the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs and the Secre- 
tary of Defense changes in policies and pro- 
cedures which would produce maximum 
feasible interagency coordination and shar- 
ing of health-care resources between the two 
agencies as authorized by title 38, United 
States Code: 

(4) provide guidance for and monitor the 
imvlementation of activities designed to pro- 
mote such coordination and sharing of 
health-care resources; 

(5) monitor the plans of the two agencies 
to acquire additional health-care resources 
(including the location of new facilities and 
the acquisition of major equipment), and 
review the potential impact of such pro- 
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posals on opportunities for such coordination 
and sharing; and 

(6) uevelop, in consultation with such 
other agencies as the President may direct, a 
plan for the effective utilization of Veterans’ 
administration resources, as authorized in 
subsection (e) of section 5011 of such title 
(as added by section 4(a) (4) of this Act), to 
assist im meeting medical contingencies 
which might result from a period of war or 
national emergency. 

(d) In carrying out the duties prescribed in 
this Act, the Assistant Secretary shall con- 
sult regularly with the surgeons general of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Serc. 4. (a) Section 5011 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by amending the heading to read as 
follows: 


"$ 5011. Sharing of Veterans’ Administration 
and Department of Defense health- 
care resources”; 


(2) by inserting "(a)" before "The Admin- 
istrator”; 

(3) by striking out “and material" and all 
that follows through “this title," and insert- 
ing in lleu thereof "material, and other re- 
sources as may be needed to operate such 
facilities properly, except that at no time 
shall the Administrator enter into any agree- 
ment which will result in a permanent re- 
duction of Veterans’ Administration beds 
below any minimum number prescribed by 
law"; and 

(4) by adding at the end the following new 
subsections: 

"(b) After considering the recommenda- 
tions made under section 3(c) (3) of the Vet- 
erans' Administration and Department of 
Defense Health-Care Resources Sharing Act, 
the Administrator and the Secretary of De- 
fense shall jointly establish guidelines for 
the sharing of health-care resources to the 
maximum extent feasibly consistent with 
the health-care responsibilities of the Vet- 
erans' Administration and the Department 
of Defense under this title and title 10. Such 
guidelines shall be established not later than 
nine months after the date of enactment of 
this subsection, and (notwithstanding any 
other provision of law) shall include provi- 
sions for the following: 

“(1) The director or the commanding offi- 
cer of each health-care facility under the 
jurisdiction of either of the two agencies 
shall, to the maximum extent feasible, ap- 
propriate, and consistent with such respec- 
tive responsibilities, enter into sharing 
agreements with the head of each health- 
care facility of the other agency in the same 
geographic area under which those eligible 
beneficiaries of one agency who are identi- 
fied in the agreement may be provided health 
care at the facility of the other agency. 

“(2) Each such agreement shall explicitly 
identify the health-care resources to be 
shared, the health care to be provided, and 
the beneficiaries to be treated. Resources to 
be shared may include any health-care re- 
source. 

"(3) Each such agreement shall ensure 
that the avallability of direct health care to 
individuals who are not primary beneficiaries 
of the providing agency shall be on a referral 
basis from the facility of the other agency 
and shall not (as determined by the heads of 
the facilities concerned) adversely affect the 
range of services, quality of care, or priority 
for services provided to the primary bene- 
ficlaries of such providing agency. 

"(4) Each such agreement shall be sub- 
mitted on the same day to the Chief Medical 
Director and the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Health Affairs (hereinafter referred 
to as the ‘Assistant Secretary’) and shall be- 
come an interagency agreement (A) on the 
forty-sixth day following receipt by such of- 
ficials, unless earlier disapproved by either 
such official, or (B) if earlier approved by 
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both such officials, on the date of such ap- 
proval. 

"(5) Each such agreement shall provide 
that the agency providing the health-care 
services will be reimbursed by the other agen- 
cy for the cost of care and services provided. 
Such reimbursement shall be based upon a 
methodology, agreed upon by the Chief Med- 
ical Director and the Assistant Secretary, 
which provides appropriate flexibility to the 
heads of the facilities concerned to take into 
account local conditions and needs and the 
&ctual costs to the facility being reimbursed. 
such reimbursements shall be credited to ap- 
proprations available to the facility which 
provided such care or services. 

"(c) The Administrator and the Secretary 
of Defense shall, each year at the time the 
President's Budget 1s transmitted to Con- 
gress, jointly submit a report to Congress on 
the implementation of subsection (b) of this 
section during the fiscal year that ended dur- 
ing the previous calendar year. Each such re- 
port shall include information with regard 
to— 

"(1) the guidelines and any revisions 
thereof prescribed pursuant to subsection 
(b) of this section; 

"(2) the assessment of opportunities, iden- 
tified under section 3(c) (2) of the Veterans' 
Administration and Department of Defense 
Health-Care Resources Sharing Act, for co- 
ordination and sharing of health-care re- 
sources between the two agencies; 

"(3) the recommendations, made under 
section 3(c)(3) of such Act, for changes in 
policies and procedures in order to produce 
maximum feasible interagency coordination 
and sharing of such resources as authorized 
by this title; 

"(4) a review of the interagency sharing 
agreements entered into by health-care facil- 
ities of the two agencies; 

"(5) the activities of the two agencies un- 
der such agreements; 

"(6) other interagency coordination, plan- 
ning, and activities involving either agency 
directed toward producing the maximum 
feasible use of Federal health-care resources 
during the preceding fiscal year; and 

"(7) such legislative recommendations as 
the Administrator and the Secretary of De- 
fense consider appropriate to facilitate inter- 
agency sharing of health-care resources be- 
tween and by the two agencies. 

"(d) For the purposes of this section: 

"(1) The term 'direct health care' means 
health care provided to a beneficiary in a 
facility operated by the Veterans' Adminis- 
tration or the Department of Defense. 

"(2) The term ‘beneficiary’ means (A) a 
veteran or other person who is eligible un- 
der this title for health care in Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration facilities, or (B) a member or 
former member of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
or Marine Corps or other person who is ell- 
m" for medical and dental care under title 


"(3) The term 'providing agency' means 
the Veterans’ Administration or the Depart- 
ment of Defense, as appropriate. 

"(4) The term ‘primary beneficiary’ means 
(A) with respect to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration a veteran or other person who 1s ell- 
glble under this title (other than by virtue 
of subsection (b) of this section) for health 
care in Veterans’ Administration facilities, 
and (B) with respect to the Department of 
Defense a member or former member of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps or 
other person who is eligible for medical and 
dental care under title 10. 


“(5) The term ‘health-care resource’ 
means any health-care resource and any 
health-care support or administrative re- 
source, including hospital care, medical serv- 
ices, and rehabilitative services as those 
terms are defined in paragraphs (5), (6), and 
(8), respectively, of section 601 of this title." 

(e) (1) During a period of war declared by 
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the Congress or a period of national emer- 
gency declared by the President or the Con- 
gress which involves the use of the Armed 
Forces of the United States In armed con- 
flict, notwithstanding any other provision of 
this title, the Administrator may (pursuant 
to regulations which the Administrator shall 
prescribe)— 

"(A give a higher priority to the furnish- 
ing 0? hospital care, nursing home care, and 
medical services under chapter 17 of this ti- 
tle to members of the Armed Forces on ac- 
tive duty, to the extent authorized by this 
subsection, than to any other group of per- 
sons eligible for such care and services with 
the exception of veterans with service-con- 
nected disebilities; and 

"(B) to the extent authorized by the Pres- 
ident and subject to the availability of ap- 
propriations or reimbursements under para- 
graph (2)(B) of this subsection, contract 
with private facilities for the provision b7 
such facilities of hospital care and medical 
services described in paragraph (2)(A) of 
this subsection during a period of war or 
national emergency as described in this 
paragraph. 

“(2) (A) Hospital care and medical serv- 
ices referred to in paragraph (1)(B) of this 
subsection are— 

"(1) hospital care or medical services au- 
thorized under this title for a veteran and 
necessary for the care or treatment of a con- 
dition for which the veteran is receiving 
medical services under subsection (f) or (g) 
of section 612 of this title, in any case in 
which the delay involved in furnishing such 
care or services at the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration facility concerned would, in the 
Judgment of the Chief Medical Director pur- 
suant to regulations prescribed by the Ad- 
ministrator, be likely to result in a signifi- 
cant deterloration of that condition; and 

"(11) hospital care for a medical emergen- 
cy which poses a serious threat to the life or 
health of & veteran eligible for such care 
under chapter 17 of this title, if the Chief 
Medical Director pursuant to regulations 
prescribed by the Administrator, finds that 
the Veterans' Administration facility con- 
cerned is utilizing a substantial portion of 
its hospital care capability for the furnish- 
ing of priority care to members of the Armed 
Forces under paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion. 


"(B) The cost of any care or services pro- 
vided by the Veterans' Administration under 
paragraph (1) of this subsection shall be 
reimbursed to the Veterans' Administration 
by the Department of Defense at such rates 
a3 may be agreed upon by the Administrator 
and the Secretary of Defense based on the 
cost of such care or services provided. 
Amounts received under this paragraph shall 
be credited to appropriations available to 
the Veterans’ Administration facility which 
provided such care or services. 

“(3) Within ninety days after the declara- 
tion of a period of war or national emergen- 
cy described in paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section (or as soon after the end of such 
ninety-day period as is reasonably practi- 
cable), the Administrator shall submit to 
the committees a report on the allocation of 
facilities and personnel in order to provide 
priority hospital care, nursing home care, 
and medical services to members of the 
Armed Forces on active duty. Thereafter, the 
Administrator shall report periodically to 
the committees regarding the extent to 
which, and the circumstances under which, 
the authority to contract with private facil- 
ities provided in paragraph (1)(B) of this 
subsection is being used.". 

(b) The item relating to such section in 
the table of sections at the beginning of 
chapter 81 is amended to read as follows: 
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“5011. Sharing of Veterans’ Administration 
and Department of Defense health- 
care resources.”. 

(c) Not later than one hundred and eighty 
days after the date of the enactment of this 
Act, the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
shall enter into an agreement with the Sec- 
retary of Defense under which the Adminis- 
trator and the Secretary shall agree to pur- 
sue planning activities and to establish pro- 
cedures and guidelines under which subsec- 
tion (e) of section 5011 of title 38, United 
States Code (as added by subsection (a) of 
this section), may be carried out. 

Sec. 5. The Veterans’ Administration med- 
ical center located at 1481 West 10th Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, shall hereafter be 
known and designated as the “Richard L. 
Roudebush Veterans’ Medical Center”. Any 
reference to such medical center in any law, 
regulation, document, ma», record, or other 
paper of the United States shall be deemed 
to be a reference to the Richard L. Roude- 
bush Veterans’ Medical Center. 

Sec. 6. (a) Section 1785(a)(1) of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “Each” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law unless enacted in express limitation of 
this subsection, each”. 

(b) The amendment made by this section 
shall take effect as of October 1, 1981. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The title was amended so as to read: 

A bill to foster greater coordination and 
sharing of health-care resources between the 
Veterans' Administration and the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to authorize appropri- 
ate coordination and sharing of such health- 
care resources. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, could I in- 
quire of the minority leader if he is pre- 
pared to consider certain items on 
today's Executive Calendar, and I refer 
particularly to Calendar Order Nos. 449 
and 450 appearing at the bottom of page 
1 and on page 2 of the calendar as 
printed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
those nominations are cleared on this 
side of the aisle. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the minority 
leader. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate now 
go into executive session for the purpose 
of considering the nominations just 
identified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered and confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 

The nominations considered and con- 
firmed en bloc are as follows: 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Everett George Rank, Jr., of Califor- 
nia, to be a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. 


COMMODITY FUTURES TRADING 
COMMISSION 


Susan Meredith Phillips, of Iowa, to 
be a commissioner of the Commodity 
Futures Trading Commission. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider en bloc the vote by which 
the nominations were confirmed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified that the Sen- 
ate has given its consent to these nomi- 
nations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


JOINT REFERRAL OF NOMINATION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nomination 
of William Coskrey Plowden, Jr. of 
South Carolina, to be Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor for Veterans' Employment, 
to be jointly referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources and the 
Committee on Veterans' Affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
turn to legislative session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDERS FOR WEDNESDAY 
ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 8:45 A.M. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today it stand in 
recess until the hour of 8:54 a.m. to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

REDUCTION IN LEADERSHIP TIME 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, the minority leader 
willing, that the time for the two leaders 
under the standing order be reduced on 
tomorrow to 5 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

ORDER FOR ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that in the time re- 
maining from the time of convening 
until the hour of 9 a.m. tomorrow that 
there be a brief period—truly a brief 
period—for the transaction of routine 
morning business in which Senators may 
speak for not more than 1 minute each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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PROGRAM 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, on tomor- 
row the Senate will convene at 8:45. The 
two leaders will be recognized under the 
standing order for an abbreviated period 
The time remaining between the recog- 
nition of the two leaders and 9 o'clock 
will be devoted to the transaction of 
routine morning business 

At 9 a.m., under the order previously 
entered, the Senate will begin considera- 
tion of the resolution of disapproval of 
the AWACS bill and continue debate 
throughout the day on that measure 

At 5 o'clock p.m.. under the order pre- 
viously entered, a vote will occur in 
respect to that measure under the pro- 
visions of the statute. 

Mr. President, there are no special or- 
ders for tomorrow. I would expect to- 
morrow to be a busy day 


RECESS UNTIL 8:45 A.M. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, if there 
is no further business to come before the 
Senate, I move, in accordance with the 
order previously entered, that the Sen- 
ate stand in recess until the hour of 
8:45 a.m. on Wednesday next 

The motion was agreed to; and, at 
6:35 p.m., the Senate recessed until 
Wednesday, October 28, 1981, at 8:45 a.m 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominat'ons received by the 
Senate October 27, 1981: 
THE JUDICIARY 
Richard A. Posner, of Illinois, to be the 
US. circuit Judge for the seventh circuit vice 
Philip W. Tone, resigned 
DEPARTMENT oF STATE 
Robert L. Barry, of New Hampshire, a Ca- 
reer Member of the Senior Foreign Service 
class of Minister-Counselor, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Bulgaria 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Melvyn R. Paisley, of Washington, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, vice David 
Emerson Mann, resigned 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
William Coskrey Plowden, Jr. of South 
Carolina, to be Assistant Secretary of Labor 
for Veterans’ Employment (new position) 
IN THE Am Force 
The following-named officers for perma- 
nent promotion fn the U.S. Air Force, in ac- 
cordance with sections 601 and 602, title VI 
transition provisions, Defense Officer Person- 
nel Management Act of 1980, with dates of 
rank to be determined by the Secretary of 
the Air Force 
LINE OF TRE AIR FORCE 
To be colonel 
Acheson, Densel K 
Ackerman, Cha ad 
Adee, Donald P., 
Albritton, Edward EBENE E 
Albro, William A | 
Alenius, John T EETTZTZ7772 
Alexander, Lonny R. MgPeepe Deed 
Alexander, Robb R XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allen, David A. Jr 
Allen, Maxie W 
Allen. Robert J 
Allsbrook, John W., Jr. 
Almy. David M 


Alsobroo James E. Jr 
Altemose, James L 
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Andersen, Willam C. Becerra 
Anderson, David E. METTZTZZ 73. 
Anderson, Gary L., MESS te seti 
Anderson, James B 
Anderson, John M. BEZZE 
Anderson, John W 
Anderson, Kenneth A 
Anderson, Paul C., Zecca 
Anderson, Paul V. EZZ 
Anderson, Robert P.. MP? S ee toti 
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Vago, Frederick A 


Velthuls, Philip B. BETTETET772N 


Vervena, Anthony H., zzzzzzza 
Vorpahl, Thomas E. I7 2727728 
Williams, Richard C. EZEZ 
Wilson, John G. puwa 
Zizzi, Martin E, EZZ 


BIO MEDICAL SCIENCES CORPS 


Adams, George E. EET727277728 
Anderson, Gary D. Igz7 27277388 
Banner, Edwin C., HT, MEZZZ7277: 28 
Behling, Edward A. EETTETETTZIN 


Birch, Shelton R., 
Biochberger, Charles W., Jr., 


Bomar, John B., Jr XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks, Joseph G. ESSEE 
Brumlow, Willam B., EZZ 
Bruner, Richard E EESE 
Bryan, Ralph J. EZZ 
Buchenauer, Robert L., 
Bukovac, Ruby P. EZZ 
Bullock, Charles W 
Cardin, David E maon = 
Chambers, Mildred J., 

Cleary, Thomas J. EZEN. 
Cooper, Thomas H. IB? 7272770 


Crowley, Peter A., 
Daley, Peter S., 


Daniel, Thomas N., Jr.. 
David, Tony D w 

Davis, Jerry W XXX-XX-XXXX 
Desjardins. Robert J., 
Deutch. James A. T2727 


Elles, Richard R., 

Falconer, Dennis D.. 

Fitch, Roger C., ^ 
Genco, Louls V. 
Gibbons, Willam D., E? 7 272772 
Graham, Richard W., 
Graham, Roger B., 


Hammond, John M.. go TETTE 
Harrah. Cariold B., My ese oti 


Harropschumacher, Patricia. 


Harwood, Baxter, 
Hayden, Andrew T., 
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Heading, Thon p aa 
Holub, Frank J., ° 
Hubbard, Gene - E UN m 
Irving, George W., III, 

Jessop, Morris E.. Jr. W> 
Kane, Donald A. I TZ7ET7728 

Kaylin, Bernice M ho 
Krieg, Richard E. Jr. . 
Lefebvre, Edward E., BEZZE. 
Leftwich, Marion W. Jr., 2 wv: 
Macnaughton, Michael G., 
Mammell, Bruce H, W>; 
May, James C. Myers eo?4 

McGhee, Wyatt XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLean, Jerry A. EEeeopAp eL d 
Mikesell, George W. Jr. w 
Milligan, Joseph E., EMETT2?72»*1 


Milner, Eldon 5. E] 727277728. 


Mobley, Howard R. Jr.. zu 
Mohri, William Moo - 
Mudge, Stephanie E., 

Murray, Joseph D., E] 27277728. 
O'Beck, Douglas E., BEZTETEZ7M. 
O'Brien, Patrick J., IET ETETTEN 
O'Hearn, C OE i US 
Olson, Carl T.| š 
Patterson, Willlam E. BEZZE. 
Perry, Alan H., ° 

Pettit, Robert A., : 
Pickett, William E., ar" 
Pletcher, Eugene V., | 
Provines, Wayne F. wz, 


Robinson, John 8. 
Rudolph, Russell R., 


Ryan, Michael J. E TETET TEM. 
Sadovsky, Edward M., EZZ. 
Schaad, Lawrence E., 
Schleifer, Fred 5., 8772727728 


Schneider, Robert F., 

Shafer, Richard L mc" 
SheMeld, Paul J., 

Simmonds, Richard C., 

Simpson, David C., . 
Slemons, Richard D., | 
Strate, Robert D., , 
Sullivan, Raymond E., 

Thalken, Charles E 

Thelen, Terry J., 

Thomas, Jerry F., 

y, Ronald D ç 
"urner, Ronald W. ET TETETZA 
Valder, Stephen M =— 
Vandyke, Don BE7727277738 
Varner, Harold L., EZZ. 


Wansky. Michael A.. Bg? 7272728. 
White, Joyce 8. P>2əwza 


Wiesenfeld, David S 
Williams, Jerry P., 
Wilson, David K.. 


Wolcott, John E. wawa 
Wooten, Alvin J Ea 
Wooten, Rutherford C., Jr., 
Wrenn, Hubert t TEES DN 
IN THE Am Force 
The following-named officers for perma- 
nent promotion in the U.S, Air Force, tn ac- 
cordance with sections 601 and 602, title 
VI, transition provisions, Defense Officer Per- 
sonnel Management Act of 1980, with dates 
of rank to be determined by the Secretary 
of the Air Force 
LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 
To be major 
Adams, Wiley FP IE? XXX 
Alford, James E 
Allen. Danny R. Ug 2272775 
Alman, Paul A. 7727277288 
Anderson, Jon W.. 
Annas, Richard G., 
Armstrong. Frank A., 
Arnott, Gall L. 


Babiak, Nicholas J.. MEZZE 


Baker, John R 
Baker, Stephen 
Barajas, John L 


Barbuto, James R 


Barnard, Rocky E XXX-XX-XXXX 


Barnidge, Leroy, Jr XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barrett, James E. BEZZE 
Baum, Peter J. 2222 
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Beattie, John S BEZZE 
Beauvais, Eugene F., EETTETZ 22 
Beck, Peter H. EZZ. 
Behler, Robert F E n 
Behrens, Gregg R Reece 
Bein, Peter J.EgTTETE 77728. 
Bennett, James R. EET TTE ER 


Bennett, William a 
Bent, Ralph G., II, 

ur aon 
Bernhard, Craig A.. 

Biggs, John R. . 
Blazer, Douglas J.E ZZE 
Bliss, Ronald K. ME7727277: 28 


Blom, es set 
Blystac, Thomas J.. 

Boles, Wayne Å EFA 
Bols, Richard E. Mbececgcen 
Bonn, Robert C.. Jr. W>z==== 
Botsford, Dale P. zzzz=>sa 


Bouboulis, Charles L., Eg?772727771 
Bradeen, Robert J XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brake, Michael S., MEZ22222271 
Brandenburg, Paul L. MET7S7 97771 
Brantley, Billy E. — xXxx-XX-XXXX 


Brewster, Brian A. CCS 
Bridges, Clayton Q., 

Brook, James R. | 
Brooks, John W., 

Brown, Martin J., Jr., 

Brown, Richard E., IIT, 


Browning, Ronald G.. 

Bryan, Steven A., 

Burns, George F., III, 
Burroughs, David M. 

Bush, David W. 

Bush, John Q., ! 
Cady, Steven E N 
Callaghan, Peter A., 

Cameron, Hugh C. Ero 
Cannan, David M..ETTETETTA 
OCardaronella, Raymond L. BEZEL 
Carey, Timothy N., XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carison, Douglas M., 


Carpenter, Michael F., 

Cato, William T [UM oil 
Cavender, Virgi! C 

Chapman, Brent E po e 
Chelkowski, Eddy J., BETTETETITEE 
Christensen, Michael A., 


Clark, John R 
Clevenger, Gary L., 
Cohoon, Thomas D., XXX: 


Cohrs, Edwin W 

Collins, Patrick PER 
Concannon, James P., 

Conoley, Ellis Y n 
Cope, Prank W. wawam asa 
Cosby, Mark R. EEETTE SEE 
Cotner, Keith L.| XXX-XX-XXXX 
Couchman, Gerald L., 

Covals, Ronald YYY-YX-XXXX. 
Cox, Allen V RES aysa 
Crawford, Charles J.. BEV 2727771 
Crump. James D. BSTTETETT 
Cukjati, John J., Jr., 

Currence, William D 

Currie, Alexander B XXX-XX-XXXX 
Czaplicki, David R 

Daley, Thomas W. VPA 
Daries, Henry J.BEE72 727774 
Davis, Mark H. EEEa. 
Davis, Richard W., XXX-XX-XXXX 
Decker, Martin T, 2272224 
Denny, Richard W., saa 
Ceplerre, Robert E p -4 
Dereu, Wayne E. BETTETZTITEN 
Deriso, Thomas D. 

Dercche, Leonard tQ - 
Dick, Daniel M 

Dickey, Robert = 
Dierker, Robert R..BE7727277728] 
Dietzel, Gary R.. 

Dingfelder, m, c m 
Dixon, Gregory P., 

Dobson, Thomas W., Jr., 


Dorough, John W., Jr.. 
Drennan, Jerry M 


Drobot, Nicholas J., 
Duesler. David M., 
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Dumculin, Joseph D., 
Dungan, Michael WEN 
Dunlap, Richard D., ME772727751 
Dunlap, Shanon P., 
Dunn, James C.. III, 
Dunn, Michael M. EESE 
Dustin, Jacob D |. 
Edeburn, Jan D. B 222225253 
Einertson, Roger A., 
Ellers, Thomas w. IEEZZZZZ 772 
Elimyer, Gerald G. BET727277728 
Engel, James W., 

Ernst, John R., Jr., 

Estrumse, Douglas 8. 

Etheredge, Dorta C., 

Ethridge, Ronald A., 

Evans, James H., 

Evans, Michael M., 
Fagerholm, Thomas K., 
Fahl, Robert G loco m 
Parish, Stephen H.. 

Federman, Rudolph R., 
Fennessy, Daniel D., 
Ferncak, Andrew J. 
Ferrier, William A., 
Fish, Francis G., EZZ 
Flemens, Norman ap EAE 
Fontana, David A., 

Fore, David M 

Foster, Frederick J.. W =-= 


French, Chance! T., 
Priesen, David C., 
FPucel, Daniel I. 


Galer, Lawrence A 
Gates, David N. EZ ZZE 
Gehringer, Mary J., 

Gertcher, Franklin L., 

Giddens, David L..Eg?772727771 
Gilchrist, Ronald C., Bg772727728 
Gillespie, Thomas F., EgT7ETEZZZ 
Ginnett, Robert O., 
Ginsburg, Arthur P 
Golden, Gordon N., 

Goldsmith, Edwin A., 


Gosciminsk!, Stephen, 
Graviss, Lawrence P., 


Green, John R., 

Greenlee, David W., 

Greschke, David A., EZZ 
Grewing, Douglas D., 
Griffith, Joseph B., gg 7272753 
Grimes, Norman G., Pawa 
Grinnell, Richard S., Bg772727771 
Grote, Leroy W.. Jr. BE? 27277728 
Haden, Glen S. ETZEN 

Hall, Robert M..EB??2727771 

Hala, Louls C., Jr. 
Hall, Donald B, TZETETTER 


Hann, Kenneth Y. ENT ETETA 
Hancock, John W. meee 
Harris, Harold J., 

Harris, Julle M., 

Harrison, Kent E., 

Hatch, Lewis M., IV, 

Hatcher, Thomas D., 
Heaney, Ronald C. 

Heaps, Robert 8., 

Henderson, Charles R., 


Henderson, James B., Jr 


Henderson, Stephanie K., 


Henrich, Stephen G., 

Herman, Edward J. 

Herrelko, David A.. 0222222388 
Hill, Robert T. Ig7727277288 


Holland, William J., TIT. 
Holmen, Gary E. 


Holtkamp, William E.. III. 


Honeywell, David R., 
Hornor, John R.E ZE 
Horrigan, ary w Em 
Horton, Robert V.. 

Hoy, James A. 2772727774 

Hughes, James H. Jr. BBecocoeess 
Holt, Leroy J. METTSTETLT 
Hungerford, John B.. Jr. IET7ETZ7771 
Hunter, James W..BBscococces 

Huss, Frederick L XXX-XX-XXXX 


Hutson, David N.. 
Inouye, Don M., 
Irwin, Arthur S., Jr., 


Irwin, Michael S. EZZ 


Jackson, Milan E — — 
Jayne, Ronald W. MESSe S NA 
Jebsen, Dennis E. EN727222: 94. 
Jennings, Bruce A. EETT2727728 
Johnson, Eric N., EET727277728. 


Johnson, Freeman ee 
Johnson, Jackie L., 

Johnson, Kathleen, 

Johnson, Stephen M., 

Jones, David J. , 


Jones, Rex W EREZZE. 

Jones, Roy 5. 272773. 

Jones, Schumpert C 
Jones, Stephen H. j 
Jordan, Larry M. 
Juhl, William A. uwa, 
Kaminski, Peter 3 | 
Kanarr, Arthur E. Iggy] 2777 
Kaufmann, James W., 
Kelly, Gordon E., Jr.. Wawa 
Kenne, Leslie FEE T27227728. 
Kennedy, William M., 
King, Peter E zas, 


Kittles, Charles E., 

Kleiv, Thomas ©., 

Klemas, Gary H., 

Kline, James M., 

Kolarik, Francis L., Jr. BEETTETETAZH 
Kretzer, Cari S., ° 
Kriley, Ronald L., 


Kulas, John J. W. EEVEE. 
Kunzil, Frederic. 
Labelle, Prank P. Jr.. 

Lacey, Lawrence N p 
Lach, Richard F. BEZZA. 


Lafountaine, Edward L., 
Lambuth, Charles B. EES 


Landis, David J 

Lang, Alvin R. 

Larkins, Leadcll P., 
Lasaucearlington, Kathy, 


Leboeuf, Wayne C., N 
Lee, Karen ` sss 
Leistico, Dwayne L., 3 
Lennertz, Thomas s 
Leslle, Larry F.EETTETETTZUMI. 
Levitz, Barry ig e N 
Lewellen, Larry S., 

Looney, William R., III. 


Lorenz, Kenneth D. 
Lowe, Robert A. Ig 727577728. 


Lyle, Leonard C., Jr., , 
Lyon, James K. Jr., , 
Lyons, Clarence M, 


Macken, George, II, EEES 
Magee, Robert E. A 
Magnuson, Larry D., > 
Mahoney, James P. EEATT. 
Mahr, Thomas A. EZ 

Malone, George E.. W227222% 
Manuel, Carolyn G., XXX-XX-XXXX M 
Marshall, Robert A., BETTETET TEN 
Martin, Charles W. . 
Marty, John P., 

Masontc, Charles Q., Jr., 

Matt, Sidney J. 

Matthews, Marvin G., EZETETAEEEMI 
Mattingley, George M., Jr., 
Mays, Christopher D., Esa 
McCullough, Patrick W., 
McDonald, Susan L XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDonnell, Michael J., 
McGeough, John W., Jr. 
McGregor, Pred T., J 


McKinley, James L., 
McLaughlin, James P 
Medlang, Devon V 
Meinert, Robert 
Miller, Lynn G 


Doococxx. — p 
Miller, Patrick J 2 
Miller, Robert E. š 
Mills, King L., ITT, A 


Montman, James H. EE" 


Morrison, James E., EE779727771. 


Mueller, Mando C., 

Mullen, Charles F., 

Murawinski, Daniel J., 

Murdock, Robert M ] 
Murphy, Scott W. = 
Mushala, Michael 
Naddeo, Anthony E., waw 


October 27, 1981 


October 27, 1981 


Nelson, Douglas A. EEZ ZZE 
Nelson, Michael K., EEZ 
Nickerson, Arthur G., BETZ2727:77 28 
Nielsen, Paul D. EE 7727277328 
Nilssen, Lawrence R., EEEo Eha 
Nodine, Wright A., Jr., Mgozezers 
Norton, James, Jr. BEZZE 
Nunn, Terry D. BETZZ727728 

Odell, Robert D. MEZZA 
Offen, Steven C. MEZZE. 

Obs, Harold M., O, BE?7727277728 
Onizuka, Ellison S. BET7272777 28 
Orourke, James 5 
Ortgies, Donivan D 
Osborne, Ronald C. EEZ 
Osterhus, Damond L 
Ostrander, Robert L., Jr XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ovbey, Thomas W.. Jr, EZZ 
Owens, Raymond W., ILI. 
Pape, Robert C WS, 
Paradis, Ryan D WEEzeo oe ed 
Parker, James S. BES 
Parker, Steven C. BEZZ ZE 
Patterson, James L 
Payne, Michael W. EET TETETTEM 
Pearson, Wilbert D.. Jr. Ww 
Peck William A., Jr. WZ =G 
Pecsok, William H.. BETZETETZ72N 
Peterson, Robert A..Bg772727728 
Pettyjohn, Claude G 

Pfleeger, Jerry D 

Phillips, Archie F EMETTZTZ2::3 

Pike, Richard D. EZZ 

Poff, Richard G 

Ponder, Joseph T., 

Poston, Gregory P.. 

Price. Grant R 

Prier, Lynn R 

Pruitt, Mary C 

Purkey. Ronald L. 

Quan, John D 

Quandt, John C 

Rachels, Jack W .EBTTETETTEM 
Ragan, Phillip K 


Rapids, Richard F., 

Rasmussen, Robert K 

Ren. Thomas 
Rensby. Mary 4 XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reinke, Gary S 

Reyher, Franklin K.. Jr 

Reynolds, J. Darby EB T ETE 72 
Reynolds, Richard V., 
Richter, Edward A 
Rigney, Raymond I., Jr., 
Riley, Kenneth D 
Roberts, William H XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rogers, Christian F XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Ross, Steven J 

Roth, Thomas R 
Rowland, Donnie R 
Rubenacker, John E.. 

Rubio, Carlos E x ET 
Russell, Allen W 
Rutledge, John W 
Ryan, Patrick M 
Saitta, Arthur J., Z= 


Sander, Richard J. C, 
Sanders, James M 
Sanders, John K 


Sandstrom, James E 

Sasine, Kenneth P., 

Saxer, Ralph D. BEZZ% 
Schafer, Mark C EETTETZTTER 
Scheldege, Car! P 


Scheldeman. James A 

Schenk, Horst A., 

Schifferns, James J 

Schmitt, Francis T., XXX-X.... 
Schmitt. Michael W.. IMETTSTST?71 
Schrader, Scott L XX... 
Schwartz, John 8. MET? ET 27771 
Sconyers, Ronald T XXX-XX-XXXX 


Scott, James G. Jr 
Sedabres, Gilbert W 

Seller, Louls W Ma s N 
Seitz, William J XXX-X... 

Seuell, Gordon J 
Shell, Ronald T. Www 


Shelton. Michael A, 
Shimp, John W., 


Siltanen, Dennis A., "vo a 
Singleton, Darrell W.. 

Sinosky, John T., Jr 
Skinner, Richard W., 
Slagie, James H 
Slivka, Martin G.. MSS SOS 
Sluzevich, Sam C., II. 
Smallheer, Kim A. 
Smith, Dan C. 

Smith, Larell K, EZE 
Smith, Larry D XXX-XX-XXXX 

Smith, Philip T. ME?*9* 9*9 
Smith, Ronny C., IE 72727728 
Smith, William C., 
Snyder, William A. BESTEN 
Spicer, David W., MESA eSI 
Spiker, John B 
Spivey, Gary R., ipsa 
Stallings, Donald mp 
Btampf, Frank W 

Starbuck, F. Randall. 
Stark, Richard H — 
Steele, William R., Eze eee 
Stephens, Wendell D., 
Stevenson, Robert L., 
Stiles, John L = 
Stover, Willlam D., 

Stretch, Jay P., EZZ. 
Strick, David C lo 
Stroud, William R., 

Sullivan, Michael J., Jr.. MEZSSS SOS 
Summers, Raymond D., 
Sutherland, Timothy P 
Sutton, Richard K 
Swain, John G., n - s 
Sweetnam, George H. Jr., 

Talley, David N.. IIT, ETZZT2:7728 
Tate, Martin L. BEZ7Z7277728. 
Taylor, Edward G., BET 2 7277738 
Taylor, Larry D., EZZ. 
Taylor, Louis 5., IE 727277728 
Tenney, Richard E., Jr., 
Thomae, Steven A.. IBlBZZZTZ77728 
Thomas, Mark D., EZZ. 
Thomas, Randall F., 
Thompson, David S., MEZZE 
Tohlen, David R. EZZ. 
Tomozak, Robert N., 
Trexler, Garry R. EZZ. 


Tupper, Norman C., BRecoceece 
Turner, Thomas L., MES S et 
Valkenburg, James R 
Via. Daniel O. I7 27277728 
Vickery, Robert D., Jr.. Wzz=x 
Volpe, John M. EZZ 

Wald, Charles F. wa 
Wallace, Calvin G. EZZ. 
Walters, Richard E 
Watkins, Ernest R., p= 
Watson. Douglas M.. gZ727E 7728 
Watson, Robert F., Bl77272 s 


Weaver, Alan JUN TE TET] 


Wehrle, Joseph H., Jr 


Welschenbach, Gary N 

Welser, William, III, 

West, Dayle A., 

White, Richard A., w... 
Whitechurch, Charles J., 

Wibbeler. Richard M., EZZ ZZE 
Wiggins, James 5 , >z za 
Wilkinson, David M.. 
Williams, Alan K. >z===== 
Williford, MEUM om 
Wilson, Dean H 

Winglüeld, Stephen R , WZ; 


Wolf, John D.. 
Wolfe, James C., 


Wood, Timothy C 

Woodside, Charles L., HI, 
Wooley, Michael W., 

Woon, Eden Y. Ig 7272708 
Wren, James E 
Wright, MEM coo 
Wyatt, Phillip P. 

Yako, David J.. Jr., Bg 7 2727753 
Xewdall, Edward C., MES eie Sii 
Young, Henry B.. 0, BB TET ET 
Zahn, Martin D. 277272777 
Zapalo, Peter P., Jr., 

Ziener, Robert A., 
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Shoemaker, David W. Jr., 


CHAPLAIN CORPS 
Elliot, Jack W. ETTETETTTEN 


DENTAL CORPS 


Golden, Gary J., ETTETETZITEM 
Johnson, Thoma A., ETZETETITRE 


JUDGE ADVOCATE 


Abbey, Thomas G., 
Carparelli, Russell, 
Cato, George D., 

Danieli, Clifton D., 

Donnelly, "M oo m 
Duffy, Kevin J., 

Few, Howard T., Jr., 
Harshman, Randy L 

Lennon, Gien M., 

Lockwood, Willard K., 
Lotz, Richard E hc Sia 
Relish, Andrew F.. MESS SS Si 
Swanson, James W., 
Tanner, Morris A., Jr., 
Vanorsdol, James R. 
Whyte, Lynn R., BET T27277728 


MEDICAL CORPS 
Anandasakaran, Rathidevi, 
Fox, Mark H., 

Heitman, William HL, 


NURSE CORPS 


Baumann, William E., 
Boothe, James F.. 97272777 
Cookson, Grace E 
Courson, Martha J.. 
Figun, Monica A., 
Hanson, Harry G., 

Jacob, Carolyn G., 

Kobliska, D. A., 


Lach, Barbara A., 
Ramsey Mars P oss 
Shioll, Angeles J., 

Stierle, Linda J., Moe 7774 
Strobel, Evelyn Cu y 
Weatherford, Edith E.. 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


Gupton, Jack A., EZZ 

McKee, Timothy C., 

Modliszewskt A a me 
Rothstein, John F., 
Sheehan, John R., ET 27277728 


BIOMEDICAL SCIENCES CORPS 
Hibler, Nell S. puwa 
Hibler, aM ooo s 
Lamb, Nell J. 
Shadowens, Melvin R. Ww 
Wandmacher, Gary A.. MESS Seti 
Williamson, Adrian A., 
IN THE Arn FORCE 
The following-named officers for perma- 
nent promotion In the U.S. Air Force, in ac- 
cordance with sections 601 and 602, title VI, 
transition provisions, Defense Officer Person- 
nel Management Act of 1980, with dates of 
rank to be determined by the Secretary of 
the Air Force 
LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 
Captain to major 


Abate, Nicholas, 
Abbott, Byron A., MEZ2S Se sod 
Abbott, Ira R, IL ETETETTZM 
Abbott, John P. EZZ 
Abels, James A. Ig 772727728 
Abler, Peter D. 
Abold, Phillip L 
Accola, Thomas D., 
Acker, John F. F. g77272 7788 
Ackert, James E., EZZ 
Acree, William A.. 
AculT, Steven D 

Adams, Charles E., 

Adams, Dennis W., 

Adams, Louis S., 

Adams, Nathan J., Jr., 

Adams, Nathaniel J., 

Adams, Patrick O.. Ww 
Adams, Thomas M., MPZSSSS Si 
Adieman, Ronald W.. ME?TSvOT 74 
Ahearn, Francis W.. EZ?Z222:5253 


Ahern, Daniel B. EZ ZTE 
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Aiken, Richard W 
Aikman, Rex, Jr. BEZZE. 
Ainslie, Robert S., WZZZ22Z22238 
Aitken, Gordon J., >Z 
Aja, Joseph G. 22222? Ə=ss 
Akers. Randall D. BETZZTZ77728 


XXXX 
XXX 


Akers, Robert EB. Big 
Akins, Jerry G., EEMS 
Alber, Steven C. WZZZ2Z2288 

Albers, Robert M.. BETZZ7277728 
Albers, Ted L EBBTTZ7277728 

Alberts, John M 
Albright, Pierre K 
Alcala, Gabriel J EZZ 
Aldebol, Anthony W 
Alderman, Leslie D.. Jr 
Aldrich, Charles L., EZZ 
Aldrich, Kenneth H 
Alexander, David W 
Alexandar, Dean C 
Alexander, Michael D. BRecoveccs 
Alexander, Robert W XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alexander rer A. XXX-XX-XXXX | 
Alexander, Roger 8. 
Alexander, Willlam D EN oom 
Alexander, William L., 

Alexander, William S 
Alexandrow, Nick 
Alford, Robert T 

Algire, Richard G XXX-XX-XXXX 


Allard, David G, I!wu 


Alldredge, Aaron C 
Allen, Charles L., 
Allen, Donald L 


Allen, Edward H 
Allen, Pred, M EESZ72 727773 
Allen, John C 
Allen, Kenneth E 
Allen, Kenneth J 
Allen. Kirby E EB 

Allen, Robert A 


Allen, Robert A.. Jr.. EZS 


Alien, Robert G., Jr XXX-XX-X... 
Allen, Robert W 
Allen, Thomas L 
Allenson, Stephen P Essay 
Allison. Rodney C XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allison, Ronald M xx | 
Alpert, Thomas J 


Alsup. Larry W 
Althoetmar. James P 
Altiere, Michael P 


Alton. Jack W.. Jr. EZE 
Amatulll, Ladis W 
Ambos, Dale 8 
Ambros, David E., ITI 
Amerise, Leonard A 


Ames, Robert R XXX-XX-XXXX 
Amisano, Richard P XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ammirati, Louis J XXX-XX-XXXX 
Amtmann, Raymond A., 
Anders, Gregory E. EZE 


Charles E 
Ander ; Charles R 


Anderson, David B.. EPZ222223e 
Anderson, David M | XXX-XX-XXXX `] 
Anderson, Dennis W box». | 
Anderson, Donald E 
BESTEN 


Anderson, Glen M 
Anderson, James E 


[ooo | 
Anderson. Jon A 
Anderson. Jon G 
Anderson, Kelth H 
Anderson, Kenneth C., PPSTSTTREENN 
Anderson, Philip J. IETZS72:7738 
Anderson, Phillip G | _XXX-XX-XXXX_ | 
Anderson, Robert D | XXX-XX-XX.. | 
Anderson, Robe 
Anderson, Ted K., 
Anderson, Thomas 
Anderson, Wayne H 
Andes. Randy T 
Andrea, Ronald L XXX-XX-XXXX 
Andrejak, Gary E XXX-XX-XXXX 
Andrews, Gary 1..BBitecocece 
Andrews, James E XXX-XX-XXXX 
Andrews, William XYX-XX-XXXX 
Angelico, John D.. XXX-XX-XXXX| 
Anglemyer, Richard M., EPS a peq 
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Rheinscheld, Mary x 1 
Rhoton, Nina K., 
Rogenes, Kathryn A., 2222222923. 
Santiago, Myriam, Ev8787v94- 
Sauls, Samuel F., Eee eto A. 
Scudder, Bonnie J., 2222223. 
Seibold, Margaret A.. EVELSE. 
Shimko, Roso M.. 222726 
Shpiar, Lana A.. 2222272223 

Sitko, Christine A.. ZSS. 
Smith, Elizabeth J.. Ez: vss 
Smith, Emily D., E? 8v S999 À- 
Smith, Suanne, 

Sousa, Carolyn 064 
Stone, Jeanne N., 


Taylor, Louetta B. 2222224 
Toms, Carol A, 2222224. 


Valdez, Andres md 
Vinton, Gayle J., Ke d: 
Vokes, Rita A. Eecececced. 
Walker, Jack R.. 2Z2222%%3. 
Walker, Marie E., 
Walter, John J., 

Weildauer, Harvey 

White, Chery! A.. ESSES 
Whitlock, Martha A.. Ecos y svo. 
Widmer, Karan D., 
Wight, Wendel H., 


Wilson, Helen A., 
Wilson, Roslyn F., Eee eo SS 
Wolfard, Judith A.. 22272 i 
Wurster, Doris M., 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


Baker, David J.. 2222222234 
Beezer, Prederick J.. 2272223. 
Best, Gordon W.. J222%2%%%8. 
Brannon, Robert H., Eva vs ed 
Cleary, John J., Jr., 

Cat, Rodger H 

Calton, James D., 22272 
Daves, Laurence M., 22222 
Dunkle, Jeffrey H.. 222722 
Edwards, Robert. P. Egys 72 
EickholfT, Darrell E., 22222 
Elder, Timothy J., 

Erwin, James L., EeeS vs eed 
Febuary, Richard J 

Pitzgereld, Paul G., 


Hardy 

Head, William C., 

Hernandez, Ivan P.. Eee sss. 
Hettick, Larry K 
Hezlep, Robert J., 

Holes, John E 

Hooper, James J 

Huggins, William C.. Egg v Seed 
Hunter, Harold H., d XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jeffrey, James R 
Jiru, Michael W 2222223 
Johnson, David M., 2227226724 
Jones, Stephen P., Begesessss 
Kearns, William P., ITI. 
Knoop, David M 
Labash, John D. RESZET. 
Lothes, John E. Beeeescced 
Lyons. Michael W 


McDougall, Thomas 
Melchiorre, Joseph E. Jr 
Miller, Donald G., 
Mirick, Steven C 

Morey. John B.. oe Sed 
Moss, Robert J., Jr 


Nicholson, Henry B. Jr. Eee 


Partridge, Stephen L 
Penwell, Gary W. 
Pfannstiel, Ray J., 
Powell, George R. 
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Quintana Jose B.. 2222222234. 
Romney, lanthus B., Jr.. 2222253. 
Russell, Sydney S., RSLS. 
Sanders, Jimmy D., Eze 
Schafer, Jeffrey C... Mee Sas 
Smith, Ross C., Jr.. 2222223. 
Snyder, Allen T.. ESLER. 
Starr, Gerald A., E9v8 789994. 
Bzwast. Gary W.. Bacaeeueed 
Troyer, John E., 
Vandehey, James T.. 2222272224. 
Vansweringen, Thomas O., E99 8989994 
Vojtasko, Michael C., 
Waggoner, Jerry L.. E22898:$974. 
Wilkinson, Lorenzo K.. EZALATT. 
Willauer, Glenn R., 
Williams, Carroll C., 
Wyrick, Michael K., 
BIOMEDICAL SCIENCES CORPS 


Adams, Thomas R.. 2222222234. 
Andersen, Gary RA 
Anderson, Michael P., 4 
Awalt, Suzanne J., 
Barnes, Edward S., Reece . 
Blouse, Diane M.. Eevsv sve À. 
Blumkin, David B., EH rd 
Bolerjack, Thomas G., a 


Borchert, Ronald D., Eye $e 9*4. 
Bradley, Michael J., 
Braendiein, Russell G., Jr., eoo ses. 


Brock, Samuel L., Eev8 v 89774. 
Brockett, Royce VES Einem 
Brocks, Robert N., E9?g ooo q. 
Brown, Phillip G.. EZS. 
Browne, Michael H., 2227227223. 
Burdick, Robert W., EZvES eA. 
Burr, John G., E899 9*4. 

Buth, Jonathan A., 
Cairney, William J., EZZeSS S4 
Capell, Robert A.. 2222292234. 
Carmichael, Richard C., Z22223. 
Castiglione, ROA E M EAETETEUE 
Castiglione, Robert F., 

Cerhs, Henry T. 2222222228. 
Chictlo, Thomas J., EZ9 8982253 


Christensen, William D.. Esy aya. 
Coburn, Middleton J.. 2222 SEE. 


Collins, James A., Evva 787774. 
Collins, niches, ERES 
Cox, John D..Reveveceed. 
Crigler, Joseph C., 
Crosby, Ray M., 

Cross, Thomas E., 

Curry, Charles L., 
Delaney, Robert A., ees vss A. 
Dennis, Richard J.. 222622 ° 
Denoon, Daniel A., Jr., 22222 
Dorris, Wayne L. 
Dubon, Ronald E , E?v8 v8 9974 
Duncan, Paul B. 222227%2%4. 
Elsenbrandt, David L.. 2222272224. 
Farinacci, Nicholas A. Z22268. 
Fishburn. Gary A. 2222224 
Flory, William A. 
Gage, William V., b 
Garison, James A., awa 
Gaudet, Glenn L.E»vovovesd. 
George, Larry C.. Ese oe oe» ÀA. 
Gold, Dennis N., : 
Golden, John G.. E98 982994. 
Goldstein, Prank L. 9247227 
Gockin, Michael D 
Greene, John R., Jr., E9$ 8989974. 
Hablitzel, re 
Hale, Forest B., , 

Hall Doreen N., 2222223 
Hanna, Thomas L.. 2222222234 
Hartgraves, Stanley L.. 2227222223 
Hartshorn, Rodney [ 

Harvey, Roger C 

Hayashi, Maurice M., 2227272223 
Hayes, Charles P., 
Hinders, Douglas E., 
Howard, Jay M.. ESEA 
Howell, James F.. 2222223 

Hull, Warren R 


Hundley, Kenneth E., 

Jackson, Jerry W p 
James, George R.. 
Johnson, Judith C., 


25600 


Kaneshiro, Duane K., 
Kasben, Kathleen, M. E.. 2222228. 
Keller, James L., ^ 
Kitaoka, Rosemary K., 

Kleinkort, Joseph A., 


| Xxx... l 
Knappenberger, CU rA 
Kobernus, Carroll A., 


Krym, Robert M.. JZ22227%%3_ 
Kslazek, Thomas Œ. ‘ 
Kuzma, Robert J. roi BÉ d 
Lambert, Edward D., 
Lang, Jerry T., E9825 

Langloss, John M., 
Larison, James R.. EEZZ2 728. 
Lecain William K., 
Lefon, Carter C., BEBE SEEN. 
Leone, Charles H., 

Livingston, James M., » 
Lynn, James R., 
Maloney, David W., 


Margotto, Roger N 
Marines, Archibald R., III, 


Marshall, Pranklin L. III, 
Martone, Joseph A., 
McElwey, David W. 


McIntyre, Thomas H. 

McLaughlin, William H., ‘ 
McNutt, Gary R.. EEZ 

Meldrum, James R., 


Merritt, Gerald J., 

Miller, Robert E., II, _XXX-XX... B 
Mittelman, Barry A.. 2272224 
Moser, Arthur P., 
Naugle, Dennis F., 

Neill, Marvin W., 

Nelson, Robert C., 

Nemmers, Stephen J.. 3 
Okonski, Susan R., 

Orrell, Doyle L., 

Palagi, Peter A.. 

Patrick, Clarence 8 

Peterson, Lamont ° 
Pinkovsky, Dennis 

Porter, Pnul T oo Cim 
Prather, Jefferson B., 

Readinger, Sharon A., 

Reed, Dennis A., 

Reynes, Robert L., 

Rice, Robert M 

Ritter, Robert W., 

Robinson, Doris J.. Mii 

Rock, James O., EZEZ 

Rogers, Earl D., 


Sawyer, Bobby J., XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schendel, Thomas L., 
Schiller, Ronald L., 


Belle, Robert I., Jr., EZS. 


Semenschin, Charles E. 
Shahan, David R., 

Shaver, Nell C, Ë 
Sherman, Robert E., 

Shingler, Larry H. 5 
Shramick, Rose M. A., 


Simmons, Jackie R., JOOCXX-XXXX 
Smith, George II, Jr., 

Smith, Harold, M., Jr. 

Smith. Michael F., 


Steele, John I. Jr. 
Stevens, John E., Jr 


Stokes, John H., 
Stork, Roger L.. 
Straayer, James A., 
Sutay, Robert J., 
Swede, Benjamin M., 
Sweeney, Stephen J 
Swelgart, Marlin L.. 


Tedor, John B., 
Tenagiia, Ronald J 
Termaath, Stephen G 
Towner, Donald A. 
Townsend, Linda J. 
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Turner, Robert H., i 
Tuttle, Gerard R., , 
Valentine, Walter W., , 
Vanek, Kenneth N..EZZSA 7 
Vermulen, Erik K., XXX: i 
Warner, Ronald D. BSAN 
Warnken, Reimund G., POETE. 
Wasem, Gary A., 
Washeleski, Michael C. BEZZA. 
Weisenfels, Charles W., III, BBW 
Westbrook, William G., Iii EX 
Whitehead, Barry H 

Wilson, James L., 


Woessner, William M 
Worthy, Charles D., J 


Yoshii, Dan O.. XXX-XX-... B 


IN THE Am FORCE 


The following-named officers for perma- 
nent promotion in tbe United States Air 
Force, in accordance with sections 601 and 
002, title VI, transition provisions, Defense 
Officer Personnel] Management Act of 1960 
with dates of rank to be determined by the 
secretary of the Air Force. 


LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 
To be major 


Abner, Howard C., 
Abrams, Daniel W XX.. 8 
Accurso, Steven A. BIET? . 
Ackerson, Mark I. B. 
Acosta, Hector M., 

Acurso, Jeffrey L., 

Adams, Kenneth W., 

Adams, Randolph K., 

Adams, Robert W., 

Adams, Ronald M., . 
Aguilar, John F. |2222222%34. 
Ahiquist, John A.. Eevevevee. 
Ahrenholz, Gary C., Peseeoece 
Ainsworth, Loren C.. E$$8 99994. 
Airaghi, Robert F., Eva 89974 
Albright, Robert L. PSSST. 
Aldridge, Lee P. e 
Alekna, Louis, 

Alexander, Albert J., 

Alexander, John W., Egg 
Alford, Roger W.. Z22222. 
Allain, Richard S.. Jr EUSSO eA 
Allan, John P.. Z22222. 
Allen, Douglas M.. ESCOLTA. 
Allen, 

Allen, Russell L., 

Allen, Stephen D., 

Allen, William A.. [29v orem 
Allen, William W. Ee8S7$79*4. 
Alley, Kenneth M., 
Allison, Clinton D. JZZ22Z27%%%4. 
Alloway, Lee C.E99$7$99?94. 
Almany, Patricia A. EET STA. 
Almany, Robert J., ees ve *4. 


Almond, Cheryl M., 

Almond, Edward E. Jr. 

Almquist, Kenneth C., 

Alonso, Rud A.. XS VS. 

Alston, James A., EzvSv ev? va. 
Ambrose, Gary A.. BeeeeSeces 
Amthauer, David E, 
Anderson, David R 
Anderson. Frank J., Jr 
Anderson, Nolan H., Jr 


Anderson. Paul H., s 
Anderson, Paul W. ESZENA 


Anderson, Raymond E 
Anderson, Warren L., 
Andrews, Harry C 

Andrews, Thomas 2 IE 
Angley. Jerry C., 1 
Antilla, James A., 


Anton, David F. 
Applegate, Marshall S., 


Appling. Mary E.. 22225 


Arguin, Robert L 
Armor, James B. Jr ; 
Armstrong, Ernie R 


Armstrong, Michael 8, ESZA 


Afnemann, Fran 
Arnold, Jerry H., 
Arnold, Phillip B.. 


Arthur, David A., A 
Ascher, Clifford E s 
Ashby, Keith R., X. 

Ashey, Robert A., XXX-XX- 
Ashford, James F. 


Ashton, Kent J., Eee 9 e $$$. 


Atkinson, Randall L., 
Aufderhaar, Grant C., 


Avery, Sanders L., Bi 
Avila, Walter B., 
Axelroth, Philip 5, Boe 
Azukas, Charles P., 
Babiarz, Anthony S., Bi 
Babin, Jeremiah S., 


x: ^ 
Bachmann, James L., 
Baehre, Franklin G. Jr., . 
Bagby, William L. ; 
Bagley, Ronald L., b 
Balley, Clarence E., * 


Balley, James W., 111, Koos amm. 


Baker, David W., Jr., 

Baker, Donald L., 
Baker, George T., a 
Baker, Harold F 


Baker, James M. 


XXX- 


Baker, Robert F., Ee?8$82$*4 


Balbin, Bruce C., BSE?727 28. 
Balcom, Wayne E.. BEVS. 
Baldwin, Miles A., 
Ballard, Jerry L.. Keceécecces. 
Ballard, John A., . 
Balls, Dorin E., 1 
Balph, Robert D., II, Eezevesss 4. 
Balsillie, David O., ° 


Banhoizer, Richard T., 
Bankhead, James M., 
Banta, Charles R., 
Barager, James V., 


Barbee, Larry D., Ds 
Barber, Gary L., ° 
Barchfeld, Carl P. Jr.. ‘ 


Barfield, James 5., 

Barker, Arthur J., 

Barlow, Larry S., 

Barnard, Douglas M., 

Barnes. Bradley A XXX-XX-XXXX N 
Barnes, Duane L., 


Barosky, Frank D. 


Barrett, Buford L. 
Barrett, Douglas E., 
Barreuther, Albert G. MEZA. 
Barrey, Ronald L., ^ 


Barringer, Richard J., EZS 
Barron, Richard F., 

Barth, Stephen R., 
Barthelmes, Paul M., 
Bartlett, Ronald S., 

Barton, Kenneth A., 

Basile, James M., 

Baskett, Roger D.) XXX-XX-. 
Bass, Roy H., Jr., XXX-XX.. 
Bassmann, Kenneth C., 
Bateson, Robert B., 
Batsford, Richard A., 

Bauer, Paul A. Eg 
Bauman, Richard A., 

Baxter, Gary L., T ` 
Baxter, Leroy D., 

Baxter, William E., 

Bazinet, Kenneth L., 

Bean, Richard M., 

Beaulieu, Maurice, 

Beaver, Thomas FP 

Bechtol, David A 

Becka, Richard R 

Becker, David M 


October 27, 1981 


October 27, 1981 


Behm, Paul C., 
Beightol, Ward D., 
Belanger, Richard N., Jr. 
Bell, Anthony W.. peor 
Bell, John W,, Jr., 

Bell Roger H., 2222272223. 

Bennett, Harold J.. Jr., 2227222223. 
Bennett, Kim O., . 
Benson, Richard A., . 
Benulis, Cynthia L. Eee 7754. 
Benuzzi, Eugene, Jr.. 
Bereit, Richard M., 
Bereno, Michael J., 
Beres, James A.. E?72 297294. 

Berg, James C., n 

Berger, George W.. 

Berger, William R., Eezev ev. 
Berkebile, Wayne E., 
Berkowitz, Barry E.. Ee22 282274. 
Bernard, John H. PESZE. 
Bernhardt, Charles F.. Jr., 2222277289. 
Berninger, Charles A., 
Berry, Carlis G.. Jr. ESZE. 
Bertapelle, Anthony L., 
Bertrand, Thomas D., 
Betts, Thomas K.. Keeecocced. 
Beverly, Raymond E., 
Bewley, David G., 
Bielowicz, Paul L.. EZZ : 
Bielstein, Carola, J.. 

Bielstein, Harold R.. 

Bienvenue, Robert C., 

Bleryla, Joseph P., 

Bigbee, Kenneth W.. 

Bird, David C., ` 

Bisbee, Charles R., H1. E2989 89774. 
Bishop, Pene, EZZgZ$9734. 

Bishop, Raymond C., 
Bishop, Robert G., IIT, 
Bishop, Stanley T., 
Bishop, Thomas J., 
Bisognano, Joseph P., Jr, 
Bjerkaas, Carlton L., Eee sees 
Black, Kenneth L., 
Blackburn. Thomas D., Jr, E229 $9 osa 
Blacketer, Marcus D., Jr. BV99*97**4 
Blackmon. Paul D., ^ 
Blackwell, Jimmy L., 

Blair, John A.. P9$99*99994- 
Blaisdell, Franklin J. Eee ego A. 
Blake, Kenneth E., ESS 

Blalock, Hubert L., Jr.. E928 229994. 
Blanchard, Joseph F.. E2283 
Bland, David F., Eev8 vae 
Bland, Jimmy W 
Blankinship, Edwin A., Jr. 
Blankmann, Robert L., Eee e e. 
Blaufare, Peter N. Eevez ev q. 
Blenkush, Severin uoo d 
Blevins, Car! D.. Jr. 

Blewitt, John J.. Jr.. 

Bloom, Gene C., 

Bloom, Martin G.. 

Bluff, Ronald W.. EZ2Z22272223. 

Boal, Harry S., IH, E ec 
Boerum, Joseph E.. Jr. 

Bogstie, Robert C., 

Bohannon, Kenneth J., 

Bohling, John W.. 

Bohlke, William H.. 
Bohn, Charles J., TIT, ESES 
Bohnenstiel, Robert L.. Jr.. 
Boissonneault, Paul A. ESOS 
Bole, Marcus H 

Bon, Jaromir J.. ECOTEC 

Bongiovi, Robert P., 
Bonnell, Richard W 
Bonner. Charies J 
Bonner, Richard E 
Bonnet, Lawrence M 
Bonney, Roy L., Jr 
Booher, John W 
Bookhardt, John M s 
Booth, George R. 

Boozer, Stephen G., 
Borchers, Robert EET 
Borland, Carter A.. ; 
Boroughs, Thomas R., 
Bortel. Stanley D.. Jr.. 


Bortner, Donald B.. EE a 
Bosserdet, Rodney P. 
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Boswell, samuel E.. 2222252283. 
Bothwell, David G.. 2222222284. 
Bouchard, John P., Eee S94. 
Boucher, Brian P., Eee eA 
Boucher, Kenneth A., 2222223. 
Bovich, Stephen E.. E998 S99 À- 
Bowden, Lester B., III, 
Bowers, Donald S., Jr., 222222 


Bowman, Richard L., 11. Eee? eA 


Bowser, Allen B., 2222272223. 
Boyce, Charles W., Jr., 7222222293. 
Boyce, Stephen D., 2222252223. 
Boyd, David J., 

Boyd, E. James, 0903000 TA 
Boykins, Wilson L., ^ 
Boyle, Gary 5., 2222292834. 
Boyles, David J.. Eee ooa: 
Boystel, Gary M.. Bocececced. 
Braden, Jerome K., ETE 
Bradford, Michael D., A 


Bradney, James M., 2222272223. 


Bradshaw, Walter L., III, 2227222239. 


Brady, Timothy S., 
Brandt, Richard W., ReeSeecee?. 
Brantiey, Jim S.. PESZE- 
Brasure, Neal G., 
Braun, Fred W., Jr.. Becececces 
Braunhardt, Ronald N., 
Brechwald, James E., 

Bredfeldt, John C.. EXZSSe 
Bremer, Kim D., 
Brennan, James T., EI 
Brennan, Rodney C. š 
Brenner, Richard L., ; 
Brenton, James A., 


Bretz, Thomas E., Jr., 4 
Bricker, Steven B. " 


Briggs. John W., 

Brigman, Marvin J., Jr., 

Brigman, Richard D., ESv2727774- 
Brink, Donald L., 3 
Brischke, Harold A., 

Britton, Barry J., 
Broesti, Howard E., 

Brooks, Douglas M., 

Brooks, John P., i 
Brooks, Robert L.. 2227222488. 
Brooks, Roger W., 

Brovetto, Gary, ° 
Brower, Arnold M.. 2222272224. 
Brown, Donald E., Jr.. 22226 4888. 
Brown, Forrest C., Eze ave dn. 
Brown, John P., Les ov oe em. 
Brown, Paul L..E$ $9 em e 
Brown, Ralph R., 
Brown, Thomas F.. 2227222223. 


Bridges, Sidney V., AA 
Bridges, Timothy R., b 


Brown, Thomas R., Jr.. E229 ZO ee? d 


Brown, Tiiu K, Z22722 79m. 
Bruckner, Henry P. Bececececd 
Brumbaugh, Edgar A., Jr 

Brunt, Jerome V., 22222 388888. 
Bryan, Joseph T., Jr., 
Bryant, Michael Ue 
Bryant, C. K., IIT. . 
Bryson, Joseph F., Jr 
Buch, Frank C. eee o eS Ss 
Buchan, Francis, 
Buck, Charles C., 
Buck, Michael L., pox 00 mm 
Buckley, William C., 

Budde, Charles L., 
Budura, Victor P., Jr 
Bueto, James H.. 

Bullock, Charies C.. Jr 
Bumgardner, James J., 

Bumpus, William C., 

Bundy, Richard B 
Burgess, Bernard H.. ESOL OS eS 
Burgess, James M.. Jr.. EXES Se 
Burk. William H., Jr.. weer 
Burke. James E. EezS voe S ed 
Burke. John F., Jr., EESOSA 
Burke. Joseph G. ESELA Cm 
Burkhart, Buddy W., 

Burkhiser, Donald R.. 

Burleigh, Richard D., ESSC 
Burnett, Douglas A.. Ev? 
Burnett, Stephen A.. Ee 

Burns, Brian W., XXX-X... 


Burns, Francis A., Jr. ESZENA. 
Burnside, James M., EXE SA. 
Burrus, George L. EDAJA. 
Burt, William A. Becécscced. 
Busch, Robert E., li -XX- 4 
Bush, Jesse E., 2222272223. 
Bush, Larry F., RASOOL tts 
Butcher, Howard 5., Be¢eeeeeedd. 
Butchko, Joseph J.. et a Ied - 
Butler, Michael R., 
Butler, Richard E.. J7222272%2%8. 
Butler, William C., 
Buxton, John H.. EEgeceeesd. 
Byars, William R.. 2222252234. 
Byers, Steven A..EZ22722%%%4. 
Bryne, David E.. 2227222224 
Byrne, William A., J7Z22227%%3. 
Caban, John J. J222722%22%4. 
Caine, Steven A. Eececdcced. 
Callahan, Fhilip A. 2227222224. 


Callahan, Willlam J " 
Camacho, Jerry P. 
Camblin, Gregory K.. 1 


Cameron, Paul J.. E2vS ve v4. 
Campbell, Earnest mood 
Campbell, James E., i 
Campbell, Larry C., EA 
Campbell, Louis V., HI, ç 
Campbell, William H.. EZS. 
Canham, Michael H., Kecececced. 
Cannava, Vincent A..E*» 9*9 **»- 
Canning, David W., 2222272228. 
Cannon, Terry A., 29.20.2000 a 
Cantrell, Ceci! B., Jr., 8 
Cantwell, John J.. EZZSS S SS À- 
Capener, Eldon H., EXvo voeem. 
Capotosti, David. EZvZ9 v9 se» 4. 
Capps. Harris T, EZeovovvees 
Caprez, Charles W., EZY8 792794. 
Carellas, Peter, E2722 7774. 
Carlile, John D. E£2229$ 7 9.8. 
Carlin, James M.. E2282 82974. 
Carlson, Bruce A.. 


Carnahan, Bennie C., . 
Carnes, Daniel K., : 


Carpenter, Donald J.. EZZo* ese» 
Carpenter, Gerald O.. EZvov Oves d. 
Carpenter, James E., Bee. 


Carr, Larry A., eros ose 4 - 

Carr, Patrick J., 2222224 

Carr, Richard F., 660 O q 
Carricato, Robert A., Jr.. 2222222938. 
Carroll. Adam C.. 2222222234. 
Carroll, Lynn A.. 2222222234. 
Carroll, Warren B.. Begeee 

Carruth, Michael B., 

Carson, John E, 

Carson, Russell E., ç 
Cartagena, George L.. 2222272223. 
Carter, Charles H., s 
Carter, James M., i 
Carter, Milton J., 
Casasnovas, Miguel A.. EZea 22774. 
Casey, Edward P.. . 

Casey, James R., 

Cassidy, William M.. 

Casteel, David R.. EZZ9v9 ss? 4 
Catalano, Charles P 
Caton. Marilyn J.. E98$ 9594. 
Cavin, Glynn W. Jr eee 
Chadwick, Larry M.. E298 *899*4- 
Chamberlain, Robert A.. Egg $7274. 
Chamberlin, Gary G.. Ee 797974. 
Chambers, John E., Jr s 
Chambers, Robert J., Jr. 

Channel, Larry E 
Channel, Ronald E. EZ?eSSO S A- 
Charter, David F.. 77222%2%%4. 
Chary. Henry A.. Z222222%%4. 

Chase, David L., 
Cheavens. Stephen B. 
Chewnlng, Terrence J. Deo. 
Christein, Wayne 

Christeson, Gerald F.. . 
Churchill, Van L., 
Cieszynsk|. Dennis M.. Zo v sa. 
Cilento, John W.. Eeeeéeeceee 


Climi, Vincent T.. 660008. 
Cioll, Brian H 

Cira. Anthony T.. EFE2222Z22223. 
Clucct, Donald H., 
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25602 


Clack, Billy 8., 
Claiborne, Timothy J., í 
Clark, Christopher K. i 
Clark, Darda B. HI, ESZENA. 
Clark, Donald R., 

Clark, Gregory C., 

Clark, Jack, II, 

Clark, Marvin C., 

Clark, Nathan B., 
Clark, Walter D.. J222222%%4._ 
Clarke, Defrance, THI, 
Clary, Earney H.. Jr. 

Clavin, John J. Jr. 

Clem, James C., ç 
Clement, Robert A., 
Clements, James R 

Clemons, Larry, 

Clemons, Stanley G.. ESZES 
Clendaniel, Randon, 
Cleveland, John Y., 

Cliff, David N., COO ama 
Clifford, Jerome R 

Cline, Gerald L. EMT 
Clingman, Richard G., 
Clouse, William K. J2282%%%4 
Coakley, James R 
Coakley, Thomas P. 2227222223. 
Cobb, Marck R., à 
Cochran, Michael H., 

Cockrum, Douglas M., 
Coffin, Robert C., 
Cogswell, Brent, E., 
Cohen, Harold 8., 
Cohen, Lawrenoe A 


Cole, Arthur E.. Eev8989774. 
Cole. Dean P. 
Cole, Edward S., 
Cole, Richard A, oo peq 
Cole, Willie E.. 2227227228. 
Cole, Zollie D ; 
Colgate, James A.. " 
Collette, William H., 
Collins, Dennis M., 

Collins, James E ES 
Collins, Kevin A 

Collins, Richard C 

Collins, Ronald, A.. Eee sv? 
Collins, Ronald L.. 22% 24. 
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Williams, Scott K 
Williamson, Gary C.. Eovaveo sod 


Willis, Dick E 

Willis, Imogene E 

Willis, James D., Jr 

Willis, Larry D 

Willoughby. Steven B 

Wills, James C.. Jr.. 

Wilson, Donald H 

Wilson, Jon E. PE or = 
Wilson, Scott L., 

Wilson, Steven G 

Wilson, Truman E 

Wilson, William M 

Wimberly. Gary V 

Winburn, Larry A 

Windler, John E.. Beseesus 
Winter, Ronald A., 
Winterberzer, Gary A., 
Wintner, Kim M 


Winzer, Dale R., 


Wirth, Richard C. 
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Witherell, Thomas J.. Eev8 87774. 
Witt, Leonard E., III, 
Witt, Thomas P.. J22272%%%%4_ 
Witt, William P. EZ9Sv Sed 
Wittnebert, David A., 
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Woodward, Charles D., 
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Worsham, Richard E. Z22223. 
Wortham, Michael B., 2227276724 
Wretschko, Brian W., 
Wright, Edward N 

Wright, John C., ` 
Wright, Keith © 

Wright, Lawrence R 

Wright. Robert G.. 222%%%%%34_ 
Wright, Steven E. 2262272294 


Wright, Wesley D.. 2227227%%%34 


Wursten, a d omen 
Wyatt, Susan J 

Wyrick, Terry J., 
Yackel, Stanley J.. ESZE 
Yancey, Henry R., Jr 

Yeager, Harley M., d 
Yehl, Thomas J 
Yett, Daniel A., Jr 


Young 


Young, Johnnte L., 
Young. William L.. Jr. 2222222223 
Young, William R.. 
Youngblood, Roger L.. 


Yurchak, George, Jr. 

Zabel, Dale E OO 
Zack, Dennis M., 
Zahn, William H., 
Zaloudek, Michael D. 


Zank, Gary D 

ZeluiT, Robert M., 

Zerull, Lynn J.. E2898 2994 
Zielinski, John J 

Zink, John W 

Zinke, Ronald R., 

Zody. Roger W.. 

Zollars, Gerald J 

ZubelL John S. 

Zulfer, Charles F 


Zurawka, Russell E. FSSA 
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Barman, Karl W., 

Callaway, James pedem 
. Charles D.. i 

Cuneo, James J 

Elwell, James T. 

Figel, Terence J., 

Flood, Peter J., 

Fueger, Richard F.. 

Gilman, Robert R. 

Goodwin, Clarence B ^ 

Gwinn, Andrew C b 

Harris, John V 

Hawkins, Richard J 

Henin, James G., 

Kaczmarek, James A., 

Laghezza, Bernardine P 

Larkin, James K, Z2272%9%%7%3 

Lundin, Jobn O., rl 

McAllister, Marvin. 2222272253 

Miller, James P 

Potter, Lorraine K 

Pruss, Rodney Lee A. 

Rutkowski, Edward A., 
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Scott, Phillip H 

Sobin, Roger M. Eececeécccd. 
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Suhoza, John E 

Thomason, Billy G.. 

Watkins. Clarence N. EgeSv Sed 

Weaver, Billy H 
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Wood, John R. 2222272234. 
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Aly. Stewart F., 
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Beckenhauer, Charles D., 
Behrens, Carl R., ESvS 87774. 
Benton, William D., 
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Brayton, Alan R... EZZEVS 2994 
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Bresnick, William O., Meececeoe 
"wn, Bruce A., ESSO oo. 
Brown, Robert M., II, 
Brummett, Duane L., E?98v esee 


Buchanan, Bradford L..BY7272:224 


Camp, John H., Jr,, 

Camp, William J., 

Card, Larry C 

Chachula, Bernard M. Eva 
Chance, Philip G. Elvz aa s 
Cohen, James 5., 
Cooke, Cindy L., E$v 8797774 
Curlee, Allan E., PEZAS RA. 


Donaldson, Howard L.. 2922222 
Enders, Gary A., 
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Everley, Douglas Pgs 000 AA 


Ferencik, Robert E., Jr. E2Z222%2%2z8 
Fiscus. Thomas Jose; 

Flaherty, Warren T 

Fox, Michael L., 

Gilley, Harold C., Jr. Z2Z2Z2223q 
Godek, David A., 
Grundtisch, Jeffrey L., 
Gunnison, Walter L., Jr., 
Haley, Johnnie M 


Harley, James A., 

Harry, Peter J.. J222222%34 
Harte, John H., ITI 
Head, Craig L 
Hedlund, Stephen D. BEVS 


Hill, James R 
Hipple, Ri ` 
Hosmann, Jack J,,. 

Holt, Lake E., IIJ 
Hoover, Michael J 
Howell, Eric B., 
Hume. William D 
Hunn, David W , 2227227224 
Joines, Michael G.. ESETVZS 728 
Jones, Wilbert, 
Eseje’, Richard R 

Kel Lawrence MOM 
Kerber, David W 

King, Vernon J.. Jr. Poa% == 
Kingsford. Edward. Becoosee 
Kirschner, William H.. Ill, EESZ2 Z2 
Kohrt, Douglas H 

Lamb, William H., 


Leeburg, Kenneth J 
Leroy, Lloyd F $ 


Leta, David M.. Ew 
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Owens, Jeffrey R 
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Schneider, Llovd R 

Seybert. Janet R., 

Shaw, Dennis H., 

Smith, Stephen R., 
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Spencer, Robert N., 

Sprink, Jeffrey L., 

Starling, Raywood R 
Strand, Thomas L.. Kececooe 
Sucher, Mark L.. Eee e «m 
Taffany, John M.. ECOLO 


Taylor. Charles E., EZv oS em 


Tepfer, Robert A 


Thomasson. Samuel! M., IHI, besecoes 


Thompson, John R.. EZeevo emm. 
Thorgren, Richard L 
Titrud, Jeffrey S., 


Underwood, William K 
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Vannorman, Beverly M.. E$$ 
Vanzandt, Michael J 
Vassey. Bradford C 

Vento, John 5., Meere 


Whittington, Michael C., EeZS Sos eed 


Wieland, George A.. Jr.. E98 e$ 48 
Wilcox, Charles H., 11, E989 89271 
Williams, Charles H.. EZvoS sa 


XX- 
Wittenborn, John L 
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Aaron, Janice C ATTI 
Ackerman, Janet C 

Andrews, Betty J.. 

Bagiey, Alvin E 
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Bast, Thomas A, Eee vov 
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Brock, Doreen E 
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Kimmel, Karen D. 
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Peich, John W 
Pennington, Lois E 
Pilkington, Loulse G., 
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Aencheacher, Arthur E. Jr. 222223 


Biron. Laurent J 2222224 
Erandler, Sidney. 2222222 
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Cater, Robert M.. Eee SOS ÀA- 
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Johnson, Eric L. 
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Sutherland, Edward, 
Sydla. Michael J 
Williams, Theodore H 
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Anderson, Robert C.. EZELS. 
Arnold, William R., EZ?S Sos 
Ballinger, Michael B.. IEZA 
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Boone, Daniel C 
Bradley, William P., 
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Butler, John F., pem 
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Cayton, Tommie G., 

Clark, Dwight E., = 

Clewell, Harvey J., III 
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Crane, Robert L.. 222222234 
Cropper, Thomas L.. 2222223. 
Darrigrand, Andre A.. 2FIƏSQÜI/:I/”TZ22. 
Davidson, Jerry M., Eee oe td 
Davis, Freddy C. Eee oS 4 
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Diugensky, Edmund L., Jr., Eee eee 


Doherty, Thomas F. 
Dukes, William M., 
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Duncan, Bernard J., 22222 
Fogelman, Vicky L.. 2222224. 
Freeman, James E.. Eeoay ses? 
Fuselier, Gary D.. 2222672224. 
Galardwicz. Dennis C.. PASSERE 
Gilmartin, Michael E., 
Gingras, Terry J.. EXv Sv 80794. 
Goldfeder, Eric J 
Gossman, Gregory W.. 
Grant, Thomas M., Regeeeoces 
Grossi, John A., eee. 
Harison. Richard M., 2227227224 
Hauge, Christian F., Eos ys. 
Hollowell. Morris L., 2222224 
Hull, Terry A., ° 
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Jenkins, Leslie G 
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Korn, Sidney H 
Kreager, Robert A.. E228 99S À. 
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Meyer, Duane K 
Moore, William R.. EAZA SA 
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Panyik, Robert J 
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Peck, Gregory W 
Peterson, Michael R 
Phelan, Patrick F.. 2222223 
Posey, Douglas P Eeceécécocd 
Rappaport, Michael E.. 
Rooney, James G., 
Salomon, Richard A.. EZva va ved 
Scannell, Thomas J.. eve od 
Shere, Joel L., 2227222223 
Shwed, John A., 
Slefke, Richard W., 
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cordance with sections 601 and 602, title VI, 
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sonne! Management Act of 1980, with dates 
of rank to be determined by the Secretary 
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Aars, Rallin J. 
Abbott, Wilfred K 
Ackerlund, Walter E., 
Acree, George W., II, 
Acres, Robert D., 
Adams, Harold B., Ev 879943 
Adams, Jimmie V., Beeeeecees 
Adams, Thomas R., 
Adams, William E. 2227227234 
Addison, Belmer J., 
Adee, Donald P 
Afllerbach, Robert P., 2222223. 
Ahearn, Joseph A., 
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Akerlund, Edward '1 

Akley, James K 

Albertson, Robert L., j 
Aldrich, Fred E ) 
Alexander, James W., 

Alexander, Joseph R., 
Alexander, Robert M 
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Alexander, William D 
Allee, Robert S.. 
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Andres, Howard J 
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Archer, Curtis P.. Jr 
Archino. David T 
Ardern, William F 
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Armistead, Samuel! E., Jr.. 
Armstrong, Frederic C., mE 
Armstrong, Malcolm B., EVE SV Sv 
Arnaiz, Donald R.. ESZENA 
Arndorfer, Thomas F., 
Arnold, John K.. III, RSEN 
Arthur, James R.. E2Z222%23. 
Ashley, Donald L.Byvevevsvd 
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Astorino, Loring R 
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Atkinson, John C., Jr, 
Ator, Robert A 
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Austin, George A 
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Ayres, Donald L., 
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Babos, Sandor 
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Baca, Jose A., 
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Bachmann, Richard E 
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Bailey, Charles H 
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Baker, Thomas A 
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Ballentine, John W 
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Bannach, Robert J 
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Barnes, Thomas B 
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Bartlett, Robert n REA- 
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Bartrand. Louis E 

Bass, Jesse J.. Jr.. 

Bassett. David H 

Bates, John A 
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Baxter, Robert H.. Eee e eee q 
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Beard. John R 
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Bedarf, Richard A. BEZA. 
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Beland, Richard J., 
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Bernard, Charles E., Jr.. Ka 2 
Bernd, Ronald E., ESSO SAA. 
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Berry, John K. D., 
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Berry, Stanley D.. 2227227234 
Berta, Michael A, E2989 SS ÀA. 
Berthold, Hubert M., 


Bester, Joseph D., 
Bethel, Howard E., A 
Bevans, John P. ERE 
Bevelhymer, Herbert L., 


Beyen, Richard S., Jr., 222728 
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Biancur, Andrew W. 
Bielstein, Lawrence E 
Bigelow, Daniel J., Z22223. 
Biggs, Dennis, M., 
Biggs, James L. E 
Biggs, Robert L. Food 
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Bobick, James C 
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Bodenhamer, Howard L., 
Boese, Lawrence E 
Boese, Robert A 
3, Lawrence L 


Bohinc, Stanley 
Bohn, James N 
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Bonner, William T., Jr.. Eee 9$ oS Se 
Bookout, William G., 2227222224. 
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Bopp, Charles E, Keveeseceg 
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Borkowski, Willlam R. EE 
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Botbyl, George W. Esse A. 
Botticelli, Allan P., EZeZES OS SS 
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Bouquet, Victor H.. Jr 
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Bowen, Thomas G., 
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Bradshaw, Robert G., Jr., 
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Brandt, David D., Jr. 
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Brandt, William H., 
Branham, Ruel K., 
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CONFiRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate October 27, 1981: 
DEPARTMENT or AGRICULTURE 
Everett George Rank, Jr.. of California, to 
be a Member of the Board of Directors of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation 
Comxopiry Furuacs TnADING COMMISSION 


Susan Meredith Phillips, of Iowa, to be a 
Commissioner of the Commodity Futures 
Trading Commission for the term expiring 
April 13, 1985 

The above nominations were approved 
subject to the nominees’ commitment to re- 
spond to requests te appear and testify be- 
fore any duly constituted committee of the 
Senate, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HOW FAST WILL GAS PRICES 
RISE UNDER DECONTROL? 


HON. WILLIAM E. DANNEMEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


e Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Speaker, 
the decontrol of natural gas prices 
through the repeal or reform of the 
Natural Gas Policy Act of 1978 
(NGPA) continues to be the most im- 
portant energy issue facing the 97th 
Congress. It is, in fact, extremely re- 
grettable that progress to date has 
been marginal either in Congress or 
within the policy circles of the admin- 
istration. Natural gas decontrol will 
bring order to domestic markets 
through increased incentives for pro- 
duction and conservation. 

According to Prof. Glenn Loury of 
the University of Michigan, decontrol 
would back out an eventual 2.83 mil- 
lion barrels of imported oil per day, 
reduce the price of a barrel of crude 
oil by $10 below what it would other- 
wise be absent natural gas decontrol, 
and produce an eventual increase in 
supply of 5.89 trillion cubic feet 
(TCF), which would amount to a 25 
percent increase over current levels. 

One of the key questions that has 
been raised about decontrol is the 
extent to which it would increase well- 
head prices for natural gas and, in 
turn, to what extent these price in- 
creases at the wellhead would affect 
consumer gas bills. There is no doubt 
that natural gas prices would increase. 
However, the magnitude of the price 
increase remains a subject of consider- 
able disagreement. The most outspo- 
ken opponents of decontrol have ven- 
tured forward with the prediction that 
prices would double in a very short 
period of time. Such claims cannot be 
taken lightly. 

In its issue of August 8, 1981, the Na- 
tional Journal carried an excellent ar- 
ticle in its policy forum section by 
Paul A. London, a Washington-based 
economist who is working for the de- 
control of natural gas on behalf of oil 
marketers in the Northeast region of 
the country. Mr. London examines in 
considerable detail how the major 
actors in the natural gas marketplace 
are actually likely to behave in a 
deregulated environment. He sets out 
the market forces that will keep price 
increases below those projected by 
many decontrol opponents. He con- 
cludes that: 

The conservation and production impacts 
of gas price increases resulting from gas 
price decontrol will create a price bargain- 


ing climate which has been ignored by many 
studies of this issue. Price increases will 
take place, but rising prices for natural gas 
are likely to have the same impact on gas 
markets that higher oil prices have had on 
oil markets. Higher prices will engender 
conservation, which will force distributors 
to drive hard bargains with producers. 


And: 


Although gas prices will certainly rise 
with decontrol and even under present law, 
there is good reason to believe that they will 
rise fairly gradually, and in a way which will 
encourage reduced oil imports and a meas- 
ured acceleration of conservation and alter- 
native energy investments. 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. London's article 
brings home once more the need for 
immediate, total decontrol of natural 
gas prices as provided for by my bill, 
H.R. 2019, the Natural Gas Decontrol 
Act of 1981. I insert the full text of 
the article at this point in the RECORD: 


How Fast WILL Gas PRICES RISE UNDER 
DECONTROL? 
(By Paul A. London) 

Most studies of the impact of natural gas 
price decontrol assume that the price of gas 
will rise to an oil equivalent within the first 
year. Several assume this equivalent price to 
be that of high sulfur residual oil. Others 
use very high projections of future oil prices 
and assume gas will “fly up" to these levels 
with decontrol. A few mention a lower gas 
price linked to coal in industrial markets. In 
a competitive energy market with interfuel 
competition, natural gas, which is now often 
50 per cent less expensive than oil, in the 
long run will rise to a price closely related to 
that of other fuels. But the assumption that 
this substantial price rise will occur immedi- 
ately after decontrol and cause severe ad- 
justment problems, is questionable and un- 
realistic. 

In part, the assumption that gas prices 
wil rise immediately to an oil equivalent 
after decontrol is simply blind opposition to 
decontrol Energy Action, which claims to 
represent consumers, for example, assumes 
gas at the wellhead will rise to the price of 
oil at the burner tip, ignoring transporta- 
tion costs. This allows Energy Action to add 
about $2 per thousand cubic feet (mcf) to 
the costs of decontrol, which no doubt 
serves its purposes. Similarly, the American 
Gas Association (AGA), a group composed 
principally of gas distribution and pipeline 
companies, bases its assumptions of a fly-up 
in gas prices on the existence of some gas 
contracts calling for heating oil (#2 oil) 
equivalence and/or Most-Favored Nation 
(MFN) treatment (a price equivalent to the 
highest price in the gas field) after deregu- 
lation. AGA is legitimately worried about 
the contract problem and, perhaps to in- 
crease pressure for a solution, chooses in its 
analysis to ignore the likelihood that de- 
regulation would encourage and possibly re- 
quire renegotiation of such contracts. AGA 
also fails to point out that many old gas 
contracts at 40 cents per mcf would be a 
strong “bargaining chip” in the hands of 
pipelines and distributors to encourage re- 
negotiation of high-priced contracts after 
decontrol. 


In another politically self-serving judg- 
ment, Energy Action assumes a jump in 
price from $1.80 mcf to $7.00 per mcf with 
decontrol, but no increased conservation as 
the price rises. Energy Action may believe 
that the use of higher prices to induce con- 
servation is wrong in principle, but it should 
not ignore that this approach works. Final- 
ly, there is no recognition by opponents of 
decontrol like Energy Action and AGA that 
what is working now in the market for oil 
will work for gas too, and probably better 
because there is no organization like OPEC 
to put a floor under gas prices when con- 
sumer resistance starts to make them erode. 

Another reason for the oversimplified as- 
sumption that gas prices will immediately 
jump to the level of oil is the inability of ex- 
isting energy models to factor in all the bar- 
gaining variables. They can not easily cap- 
ture the intricate bargaining relationships 
in energy markets, which have come into 
play with oil recently, and which will also 
come into play for gas once it is deregulat- 
ed. These modeling problems, however, 
should not cause us to overlook the change 
in bargaining positions which will occur 
with decontrol, and its impact on prices. 
There is a good chance that price increases 
after full decontrol will be significantly 
slower than most people now assume. 
Market forces will ensure that even immedi- 
ate decontrol will lead only to a gradual in- 
crease in gas prices over several years until 
a stable oil-gas-coal-alternatives price rela- 
tionship is achieved. This prediction of a 
Slow trajectory of gas price increases in 
based on a realistic view of the bargaining 
capacities of various actors once decontrol 
takes place. 


WHO ARE THE ACTORS? 


Prices after decontrol will be set by the 
interaction of a number of actors faced by 
supply and demand constraints. The price 
of gas will not simply be dictated by the 
price of oil. Bargaining will take place. Gas 
prices will rise but the actors in a price bar- 
gaining situation will play much different 
cards than are being played now. Various 
starting positions for the bargaining are 
clear. 


Gas producers will seek to move príces up 
as high as possible and to produce as much 
as possible. 


Various classes of present gas consumers, 
residential, commercial, industrial, and utili- 
ty, will react to higher gas prices by conserv- 
ing and making alternative investments. 
These same classes of oil consumers will 
have to decide whether to buy gas or stay 
with oil. 

Various gas distributors and pipelines will 
be willing to pay different prices for gas 
supplies depending on the demands of their 
customers, their load mix, their competitive- 
ness with other fuels, and their customers’ 
ability to conserve in the face of higher 
prices, transportation costs, etc. 

Public utility regulatory bodies will try to 
protect consumers by reviewing contracts to 
purchase gas. 

Sellers of alternative fuels will have to 
adjust their prices to keep market shares 
and to compete with decontrolled gas. 


@ This "bullet" symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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HOW WILL THE ACTORS BEHAVE WHEN GAS IS 
DECONTROLLED? 


Producer Behavior: First, it is safe to 
assume that in a decontrolled market gas 
producers (freed of existing contract and 
regulatory restraints) will try to get the 
highest possible prices. The question is 
whether they can get oil equivalent prices 
immediately from pipelines, distribution 
companies, and ultimately from consumers. 
Second, we can safely assume that produc- 
ers will increase production—by how much 
we do not know—to take advantage of de- 
control. Under the Natural Gas Policy Act 
(NGPA) signed by President Carter in 1978, 
a real price increase of 12 percent to con- 
sumers and 24 percent to producers has led 
to a 3.1 percent increase in production. 

Consumer Behavior: Another safe assump- 
tion is that any increase in natural gas 
prices will lead to increased conservation of 
gas by current users. An AGA study, which 
opposes deregulation, shows that based on 
experience since 1973 a 20 percent increase 
in natural gas prices to residential users 
could be expected to reduce residential 
usage by 6 percent on the average. If natu- 
ral gas were to rise to the distillate heating 
oil price, which would mean a 100 percent 
increase for residential gas users, conserva- 
tion levels, according to AGA, could easily 
be 30 percent. AGA thinks that conserva- 
tion by industrial and commercial users will 
be less than the drop in usage by residential 
users, but it will still be substantial. Using 
AGA's own estimates, the decline in use by 
existing nonresidential customers in two 
years would reach 10 percent if gas prices 
approach those for oil. (This conservation 
level seems very low given the experience 
with oil price increases.) Total conservation 
by all gas customers, residential, commer- 
cial, utility, and industrial, in only two years 
(based on 1973-79 experience) would ap- 
proach 2 TCF a year (equivalent to 1 million 
barrels of oil per day), doubling to 4 TCF in 
another few years. Moreover, AGA esti- 
mates on-shore gas supplies could increase 
by .3 to .7 TCF/year. With no significant 
price advantage over oil, however, where do 
customers for this gas come from? 

This leads to the key issue. What would 
distribution companies agree to pay for de- 
controlled gas knowing from past experi- 
ence that large price increases would lead to 
substantial conservation? AGA assumes dis- 
tribution companies are powerless to bar- 
gain, a fairly good assumption if controls 
continue. With controls there always have 
been additional residential customers wait- 
ing to buy gas and distributors always have 
been willing to pay producers almost any 
price because they average in high prices 
with still-controlled gas. This explains the 
astronomic prices being paid for small 
amounts of decontrolled gas under present 
law. No real bargaining is taking place 
under current conditions. But if distributors 
have to charge consumers a delivered price 
near the price of oil after decontrol, few res- 
idential users will be tempted to convert to 
gas and consumption per existing gas house- 
hold will drop rapidly. Distributors selling 
gas at the oil price to residential customers, 
therefore, will at best hold on to existing 
residential customers (but with lower vol- 
umes of sales) and compete with oil, elec- 
tricity, and alternatives for new customers. 
Under these conditions, after decontrol, dis- 
tributors will have to bargain as they have 
not done in years to remain competitive. 
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WHAT ABOUT INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER NON- 
RESIDENTIAL CUSTOMERS? 


Current industrial use of oil is about 8.1 
quads/year or 4 million barrels a day. About 
half of this is for heat and half for raw ma- 
terial. This is enough potential demand for 
gas to absorb increased supplies from any 
source. But why are these oil users not 
using gas now when it is cheap and avail- 
able? What new incentive will they have to 
switch to gas after decontrol when its price 
is expected to rise? 

Clearly, conservation presents a bargain- 
ing opportunity to distributors. If distribu- 
tors agree meekly with producers to pay 
prices equal to those for oil, more conserva- 
tion gas will quickly be available for new 
users but there will be less price incentive to 
convert to gas. If gas rises to the oil price, 
consumers will not shift to gas. Therefore, 
distributors will have powerful arguments 
to persuade producers to keep price in- 
creases slow enough to encourage continued 
market expansion. 

After all, why should a residential oil cus- 
tomer invest $600 to $2,000 in a gas system 
if he saves little or no money on gas over 
oil? Why should an industrial boiler fuel 
customer shift from oil to gas if there is no 
financial advantage in doing so? Will a utili- 
ty want to use gas in 1990 if it is likely to 
cost much more than coal or some other al- 
ternative? Producers will have to yield to 
these realities so that distributors can sell 
gas to industrial users with the assurance 
that current priority and use restrictions 
will be a thing of the past, and that prices 
will be competitive. If the price “fly-up” is 
immediate distributors will not be able to 
develop the additional markets needed for 
conservation gas and increased production. 


CAN PRODUCERS SHUT-IN GAS? 


The theory advanced by AGA in its oppo- 
sition to decontrol, is that producers faced 
with conservation due to higher gas prices 
will shut-in gas and produce less, and that 
distributors simply will pay the asking price 
of the producers. This is contrary to basic 
economic theory. It assumes that producers 
who were willing to sell gas for an average 
of $1.61 per mcf at the wellhead in Decem- 
ber 1980, will shut-in deregulated gas at a 
higher price rather than accept something 
less than the price of oil from distributors 
for several years. This would be a possibility 
if producers and royalty owners could 
decide as a body to prorate production 
among themselves, each shutting in 20 per 
cent for example, to prevent conservation 
from forcing prices down. But even OPEC is 
unable to make such a cartel arrangement 
work when supply is adequate. It will never 
work in the U.S. market where no company 
produced more than 6.4 per cent of all gas 
in 1980, and where U.S. oil and gas compa- 
nies clearly will prefer to sell U.S. gas which 
they own rather than imported oil, which 
they do not own. Moreover, U.S. law forbids 
collusion to prorate production in any case. 

WILL NOT DISTRIBUTORS BE STUCK WITH 
UNMARKETABLE GAS? 

AGA argues that with immediate decon- 
trol pipelines and distributors will be forced 
to pay producers the oil price because of 
provisions in existing contracts, and then be 
stuck with gas they can not sell. This as- 
sumes that provisions in existing contracts 
will force higher prices even if the gas 
cannot be marketed. This flies in the face of 
economic logic even if the pricing and the 
take or pay provisions of existing contracts 
are not altered, as they should be, directly 
or indirectly by deregulation. Consumer re- 
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sistance and conservation will force distribu- 
tors and pipelines to make offers to produc- 
ers which will allow the marketers to sell 
the gas, and producers will have to accept 
these offers. This means a natural gas price 
above the current price but not a price so 
high as to create an unmanageable conser- 
vation bulge of unmarketable gas. 


WHAT ABOUT DIFFERENCES AMONG 
DISTRIBUTORS? 


Decontrol will give some distributors and 
pipelines advantages they do not now have 
under controls. For example, a distribution 
company close to gas fields will be able to 
offer producers a higher price for gas (and 
still make it attractive for customers to shift 
from oil) than a company far from any gas 
fields. However, demand for gas near the 
fields is not limitless. Distributors near the 
fields certainly will not be able to bid away 
all the gas from distant customers, and they 
will face the same problem of what to do 
with conservation gas as prices rise. More- 
over, any replacement of oil, coal or other 
fuels by gas near the gas fields will push 
down these prices, both in the U.S. and 
overseas, as oil and other marketers fight to 
keep their customers. This dampening 
impact on oil and alternative fuel prices is 
an important and overlooked advantage of 
gas decontrol. 


THE ROLE OF PUBLIC UTILITY REGULATORY 
BODIES 


Conservation and production increases en- 
gendered by higher gas prices will place a 
limit on how high gas prices will go after de- 
regulation. Local public utility commissions 
(PUCs) can be expected to reinforce market 
forces in preventing gas prices from moving 
up precipitously. It is hard to believe, for 
example, the PUCs will allow local utilities 
to pay prices for gas supplies which would 
lead to unnecessarily high prices for local 
customers. PUCs will surely ask distribution 
companies about the impact of higher prices 
paid to producers on consumption and 
therefore on fixed pipeline charges. They 
will understand that if the local distribution 
company pays too much for gas it will find 
its system underutilized, and this will have 
the effect of raising costs to customers who 
remain on the system. PUCs acting to pro- 
tect consumers, therefore, will discourage 
inept bargaining by distribution companies. 
If distribution companies and pipelines do 
not recognize that they can and should 
drive hard bargains in their dealings with 
producers, an unlikely blindspot, regulatory 
authorities will. 


SELLERS OF ALTERNATIVE FUELS 


There is récognition in some studies of de- 
control that in some markets, particularly 
the utility market, gas may have to com- 
plete in price, not with oil, but with lower 
cost coal. It should be noted that in a dereg- 
ulated market gas also will have to compete 
in price with conservation investments, insu- 
lation, hot water heat pumps, district heat- 
ing and cogeneration, coal-mixes, wood pel- 
lets and biomass, solid waste, and perhaps 
other fuel alternatives. One Department of 
Energy study, for example, estimates that 
300 cogenerating district heating plants 
using waste heat could back out up to 4 mil- 
lion barrels of imported oil a day, and create 
thousands of U.S. jobs. In many areas these 
projects now are unable to compete with a 
low priced gas alternative. Decontrol will 
put the shoe on the other foot. It will be gas 
which risks pricing itself out of some mar- 
kets, before it can find new replacement 
markets. 
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The conservation and production impacts 
of gas price increases resulting from gas 
price decontrol will create a price bargain- 
ing climate which has been ignored by many 
of the studies of this issue. Price increases 
will take place, but rising prices for natural 
gas are likely to have the same impact on 
gas markets that higher oil prices have had 
on oil markets. Higher prices will engender 
conservation, which will force distributors 
to drive hard price bargains with producers. 

Studies which ignore this likely scenario 
simply overlook market reaction to price in- 
creases. When they ignore conservation im- 
pacts they fly in the face of recent experi- 
ence. If they assume that conservation gas 
will be marketed to current oil users even at 
a high price, they must suggest a reason for 
these current oil users to switch to gas and 
concede that oil imports will drop drastical- 
ly when switching occurs. If they assume 
that gas production will drop because 
demand for gas will fall at higher prices, 
they are assuming that higher prices will 
lead to falling gas production, another hard 
case to make. 

Although gas prices will certainly rise 
with decontrol and even under present law, 
there is good reason to believe that they will 
rise fairly gradually, and in a way which will 
encourage reduced oil imports and a meas- 
ured acceleration of conservation and alter- 
native energy investments.e 


ENERGY AND THE WORLD BANK 
HON. BERKLEY BEDELL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


€e Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Speaker, last 
week Dick OTTINGER and I cochaired a 
joint hearing on the U.S. posture 
toward helping developing nations 
meet their energy needs. Included 
among others on the witness list were 
Elliott Abrams, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for International Organi- 
zations, and Robert S. McNamara, the 
former president of the World Bank. 

The Reagan administration stands 
alone in the world in its opposition to 
establishing an energy affiliate at the 
World Bank to make loans to develop- 
ing nations that need financial help in 
solving their energy problems. One of 
the explanations offered by our Gov- 
ernment is that we are opposing the 
creation of any new international 
structures. The State Department wit- 
nesses also cited the possible cost to 
the U.S. Treasury as a reason for re- 
sisting the proposal. 

Fortunately Mr. McNamara was 
present to set the record straight. He 
stated that creation of the energy af- 
filiate at the World Bank would not 
involve creation of any new organiza- 
tion or bureaucracy, and probably 
would not necessitate the hiring of 
any additional personnel. The affili- 
ate, he explained, would merely be a 
paper creation. 

He stated further that the proposed 
energy affiliate need not neccessarily 
require any additional U.S. contribu- 
tion to the World Bank. In fact, he 
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noted that the World Bank actually is 
generating a positive cash flow on its 
loan portfolio. 

In response to one of my questions, 
Mr. Abrams answered that the Reagan 
administration would oppose the 
energy affiliate even if its creation 
does not require a new bureaucracy 
and does not require any additional 
U.S. funding of the World Bank. This 
came as quite a revelation to those of 
us who have been following the 
debate. 

Mr. Speaker, there is much that I 
can say about the error of this policy. 
The point that I wish to make today, 
though, is that the administration is 
misleading the American people by 
not truthfully debating the merits of 
the energy affiliate proposal. 

The administration has been telling 
the public that it opposes this idea be- 
cause, they say, it would create a new 
international bureaucracy and would 
cost us money. Yet in last week’s hear- 
ing it became clear that these points 
may not be true and that they are not 
the real basis for our position anyway. 

It is bad enough that this adminis- 
tration has chosen to pursue a solitary 
course in world affairs that is so clear- 
ly contrary to our national interests. 
But to attempt to deceive the Ameri- 
can public as to the facts of the matter 
just compounds the error.@ 


COMMEMORATION OF CZECHO- 
SLOVAK INDEPENDENCE DAY 


HON. JAMES L. NELLIGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


e Mr. NELLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 63d anniversary of the 
founding of the Czechoslovak Repub- 
lic on October 28, 1918. Under the 
leadership of Dr. Thomas Masaryk, 
the National Council of Czechoslova- 
kia was recognized by France, Britain, 
and the United States as the legiti- 
mate representative of the new nation 
during the summer of 1918. Austria, 
which had dominated Czechoslovakia, 
collapsed on the night of October 27, 
1918, and independence was declared 
by the National Council on October 
28. 

The Czechoslovak Declaration of In- 
dependence, which established the 
First Republic, was signed by Thomas 
Masaryk, who was the first President 
of the Republic, in Independence Hall 
in Philadelphia. The Constitution of 
the First Republic is also very close in 
structure to our own Constitution. 
The people’s profound determination 
for independence and freedom was fi- 
nally realized after two centuries of 
struggle and three centuries under 
Austrian domination. 

But the hard-won freedom was short 
lived as the Nazis and then the Com- 
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munists forcefully occupied Czechoslo- 
vakia. Today, Czechoslovakia is still 
under the repressive control of Soviet 
and Warsaw Pact forces. In spite of 
this, the people's spirit for self-deter- 
mination and the refusal to surrender 
their freedom has not died. 

I join with Americans of Czech and 
Slovak descent in the 11th District of 
Pennsylvania, which I am privileged to 
represent, in honoring and supporting 
the undying spirit and determination 
of those in Czechoslovakia to become a 
free and independent country.e 


REMEMBERING 
LEAGUE 


OUR 
EARLE 


COL- 
CABELL— 


FORMER CONGRESSMAN FROM 
THE FIFTH CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT, DALLAS, TEX. 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


@ Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, the late 
Earle Cabell was a wise and good 
friend to many of us in the Congress. 
October 27, 1906, was his birth date 
and I would like to share with you a 
tribute given to him by A. C. Greene 
on Dallas television channel 13 at the 
time of his death in 1975. This editori- 
al was originally brought to our atten- 
tion by another great friend of ours, 
the late Tiger Teague. 

In Tiger's introduction to the edito- 
rial he noted that Earle's coming to 
Congress restored dignity and respect 
to the Fifth District congressional seat 
he served. Tiger also noted that 
Dearie, his charming and devoted wife, 
was a great asset and assistant in his 
efforts to represent his district. Earle 
and Dearie made many friends in 
Washington and came to mean much 
personally to many of us. 

Dearie is still active in her church 
and in Dallas civic and public affairs, 
as all of us would expect her to be. 
Though this tribute is for Earle, the 
two of them went through public life 
hand in hand and Dearie shared as a 
partner in all of his accomplishments. 

EDITORIAL BY A. C. GREENE, CHANNEL 13 

NEWSROOM, SEPTEMBER 24, 1975 

Earle Cabell was Dallas to the core: but 
Dallas never understood him, even when 
pulling the lever on his behalf. He was a 
loner who did things because he felt like it, 
not to get votes—but he had something no 
Dallas politician today has enough of: cha- 
risma and conviction. If Cabell had started 
his political career a few years earlier and 
had been à younger man, he might be seri- 
ously mentioned for national nomination 
because he could have been of that level, 

Earle Cabell may be the last Dallas politi- 
cian who got into politics from family obli- 
gation. he took it as his burden. His grand- 
father, a Confederate general called Ol Tige 
Cabell, had become mayor of the frontier 
city almost before he got his bags unpacked 
when he moved here in the 70s. Earles 
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father Ben served eight years as county 
sheriff, then in 1900 became the first Dallas 
mayor to face such modern municipal prob- 
lems as paving streets, laying sidewalks, get- 
ting a safe water supply, and franchising 
the transit system, and gas and electrical 
service. 

But once into politics, Earle Cabell saw 
things the others failed to grasp. Beaten by 
Uncle Bob Thornton the first time he ran 
for mayor in 1959, Cabell made a surprising- 
ly strong race against this legendary name 
from financial history. And Cabell discerned 
changes which were not, at that time, exact- 
ly blowing in the wind. He sensed popular 
dissatisfaction with the ruling establish- 
ment, and he became convinced the racial 
barriers would fall—and fall quickly. 

Too old to march with them as a political 
career—or too old, perhaps, to create the 
inner zeal his perceptions called for—he 
nonetheless presided over the first steps 
Dallas took toward integration in the 
schools and among businesses—and named 
the first Negro George Allen—to a city com- 
mission since Reconstruction. Cabell even 
risked his political reputation by pushing 
hard, and unsuccessfully, for public housing 
at a time when federal money in Dallas, for 
anything but business subsidies, had a taint 
to it worse than adultery. 

Earle Cabell wasn't particularly enlight- 
ened in philosophy: and he was far from 
being liberal the way his delightful wife 
Dearie was. But he was fair—not just cau- 
tiously in public—and he was brave in a 
social way. And in Dallas, that's the bravest 
kind of brave there is: to be something your 
friends and social peers tell you you mustn't 
be. Earle Cabell was a member of the Citi- 
zens Council—which he approved of—but he 
challenged its iron control of the city— 
which he didn't approve of. He was a busi- 
nessman from a very conservative indus- 
try—dairying—but he refused to run on à 
business is best platform. Some of his 
peers—and friends—never forgave him for 
this disloyalty, and he bore to his death the 
hurt from their response. 

He was, perhaps, a politician before his 
time—or a politician who arrived at success 
too late to take hold of what success seemed 
willing to grant him. It is ironic that he took 
on the two strongest conservative symbols 
in local politics— Thornton and Congress- 
man Bruce Alger whom he annihilated—yet 
never gained the advantage this opposition 
should have given him: opponents contin- 
ued to call him part of the oligarchy, while 
others refused to acknowledge he was dif- 
ferent from Alger. But he was, and those 
who knew him and worked with him recog- 
nized that with a few years and a few cir- 
cumstances, Earle Cabell almost certainly 
would have been the first 21st century poli- 
tician of Texas. 

Once in Congress, Cabell seemed to find 
political life disappointing. Washington 
came too late. His dreams and restless 
plans—two things that characterized Earle 
Cabell the businessman—had been carried 
beyond his reach by time—if not the times. 
Time, and the ancient lesson our bodies 
eventually teach all of us: the end is near- 
ing. Rest in peace.e 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


HON. TOM CORCORAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday October 27, 1981 


e Mr. CORCORAN. Mr. Speaker, due 
to previous commitments in my dis- 
trict last Thursday, I was not able to 
be present and voting on several 
amendments and final passage of the 
farm bill. Had I been present, I would 
have voted in the following way on 
various issues of the day: 

On the motion that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the further consideration of 
H.R. 3603, the farm bill, “yea.” 

On an amendment offered by Mr. 
WALKER which sought to partially re- 
store the purchase requirement to the 
food stamp program, “aye,” (paired 
for). 

On an amendment, as amended by a 
substitute—which I would have voted 
for and was paired for—that excludes 
meat from importation that has been 
produced using chemicals or drugs 
banned in the production of domestic 
meat, and places imported meat under 
the same inspection criteria as domes- 
tic meat, "aye," (paired for). 

On an amendment offered by Mr. 
CoLEMAN which sought to limit au- 
thorities in the bill to a 2-year period, 
rather than 4 years, “aye,” (paired 
for). 

On passage of S. 884, a similar 
Senate-passed bill, after it was amend- 
ed to contain the language of the 
House bill as passed, “no,” (paired 
against).e 


REVISING SOCIAL SECURITY 
HON. CLEVE BENEDICT 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


e Mr. BENEDICT. Mr. Speaker, social 
security stirs more emotion, more con- 
flicting opinion, and more controversy 
than perhaps any other issue of our 
day. Congress seems to be fearful of 
the political consequences of revising 
the system. The people meanwhile are 
genuinely concerned and confused. 
That is why I put together a question- 
naire for my most recent newsletter 
asking the opinions of the Second Dis- 
trict residents of West Virginia. I am 
pleased to report that over 1,200 indi- 
viduals from the district have taken 
the time to give me their ideas and 
remedies for keeping the vital social 
security system solvent, and I would 
like to share some of the results with 
my colleagues. 

As I reviewed the responses, two pre- 
vailing messages came through loud 
and clear. The first is that the people 
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feel that a strong social security 
system must be maintained in order to 
protect the 36 million Americans who 
presently receive social security, some 
as their sole source of income. The re- 
spondents are very cautious of any 
changes affecting those presently re- 
ceiving benefits or who might be re- 
ceiving benefits in the near future. For 
instance, in a question asking whether 
the retirement age should be raised 
from 65 to 68, 75 percent of the re- 
spondents registered their opposition 
to the proposal, 21 percent were for it 
and 4 percent were undecided. 

The second point brought out by 
those who responded is that the 
system must be preserved for future 
generations of Americans. However, to 
insure this will occur, a clear majority 
said that social security must once 
again become strictly a "retirement 
program", the original intent of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt when he 
started the Federal Government's first 
safety net program. A resounding 79 
percent of the respondents agreed 
with the statement that nonretire- 
ment programs added to the social se- 
curity system over the years should be 
taken out of social security and placed 
into other categories, 14 percent dis- 
agreed, 7 percent were undecided. This 
is not to suggest that the respondents 
wanted to eliminate nonretirement 
programs like supplementary security 
income (SSI) or the disability income 
program, but only that these pro- 
grams should be transferred to an- 
other part of the Federal system. 


Another question, which called for 
greater accountability in the system 
by tightening the standards of eligibil- 
ity for disability benefits, had almost 
equally strong support, with 77 per- 
cent replying they favor tighter stand- 
ards, 19 percent against, and 4 percent 
undecided. Clearly, respondents are 
demanding a strong and effective 
social security program—one that is 
fiscally accountable and at the same 
time serves the needs of the recipients. 

In addition, respondents clearly indi- 
cated that they wanted to remove the 
limit on outside earnings while collect- 
ing social security and were also for in- 
cluding Federal employees to pay into 
the Nation’s largest safety net pro- 
gram, and exemption that is extreme- 
ly unfair to the non-Federal worker 
who must support those who do not 
contribute to the program. By the 
way, I recently cosponsored H.R. 3657 
which would require Members of Con- 
gress to pay into the social security 
system. 

While a great deal of discussion and 
deliberation remains on this most im- 
portant subject, one thing is certain: 
The Congress and the American 
people have to look at new and innova- 
tive ways to begin to deal with this 
problem and have the guts to imple- 
ment creative and alternative systems 
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to save social security. At the same 
time, we must insure that those who 
have paid social security taxes and 
now rely upon those earned benefits 
for their very survival as well as those 
now working, will continue to have a 
solvent retirement fund for their 
future security. I would like to thank 
all those people who helped me by an- 
swering this questionnaire. Their 


input has proved invaluable to me as I 
deliberate with my fellow colleagues 
security 


the future of the social 
system.e 


ROBERT V. DENNEY FEDERAL 
BUILDING AND COURTHOUSE 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


e Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing a bill on behalf of 
the leadership of the House Commit- 
tee on Public Works and Transporta- 
tion and members of the 90th Club to 
name a Federal building in Lincoln, 
Nebr., after Robert V. Denney. 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, Congress- 
man Denney was first elected to the 
90th Congress to represent Nebraska's 
First Congressional District. He was 
reelected in 1968 and was reelected in 
a primary to serve a third term. At 
that point, the President appointed 
him to the Federal bench, where he 
continued to serve until the time of 
his death this past June. 

Those of us on the Public Works 
Committee that were privileged to 
have him with us on the committee 
came to know and respect him. He was 
& tireless worker who did his home- 
work. We likewise know of his efforts 
to insure that the Lincoln Federal 
Building and Courthouse in Lincoln, 
Nebr., became a reality. It was truly 
fitting that in the latter days of his 
career in public service, he was able to 
preside as a Federal judge in the build- 
ing he worked so hard to have con- 
structed. I can think of no better trib- 
ute to a fine American who served his 
country in all three branches of the 
Federal Government—executive, as an 
FBI agent; legislative, as a Represent- 
ative; and judicial, as a judge—than to 
name this building the “Robert V. 
Denney Federal Building and Court- 
house."e 


FULL SPEED AHEAD WITH THE 
TAX RATE CUT 


HON. NEWT GINGRICH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 27, 1981 
e Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, there 
is talk on Capitol Hill and in the news 
media of rescinding or delaying Presi- 
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dent Reagan's tax rate cut for working 
Americans. It would be wrong, eco- 
nomically and politically, for the GOP 
to return to its orthodox ways. Surely 
we have learned by now that we 
cannot balance the budget by allowing 
taxes on already overtaxed working 
Americans to rise. 

A constituent of mine, Frank Gre- 
gorsky of Douglasville, Ga., has writ- 
ten an article that reviews the political 
history of U.S. economics since Dwight 
Eisenhower. Regarding the notion 
that Congress should delay or rescind 
the tax rate cut, Gregorsky points out 
that: 

If we junk the tax cuts and go back to 
chasing the will-of-the-wisp of a balanced 
budget attained by a never-ending increase 
in per capita tax burdens, we will have a 
sharp recession—which will push us even 
further from a balanced budget. 


I commend this article to my col- 
leagues and hope they will support the 
President on this issue. 

The article follows: 

REPUBLICAN Economics TIMES Two 
(By Frank Gregorsky) 

The big story, according to the objectively 
biased Dan Rather, is that Reaganomics 
won't work. But the real story is that neo- 
Keynesian economics is bereft of followers. 

NeoKeynesianism was born when sixties 
liberals took the worthwhile theories of 
John Maynard Keynes and turned them 
into a prescription for endless government 
growth. The height of this approach was 
during the administration of Richard 
Nixon. It was then that the neoKeynesians 
ruled the national Democratic Party, while 
the old ideas of Keynes—conservative 
Keynesianism—took up residence in the Re- 
publican Party. 

Nixon as President deliberately ran 
budget deficits to hype the economy, even 
as he trimmed spending here and there. 
Shortly after the 1970 elections, in which a 
rising unemployment rate hurt Republican 
candidates, he announced, “I am a Keynesi- 
an." Nixon’s opponents, basically the Demo- 
crats in Congress, went him one better, sup- 
porting all spending increases except those 
for the military and ignoring any concern 
about deficits. 

The Republican establishment followed 
Keynes, after denouncing the English econ- 
omist for decades, while the Democratic op- 
position sought to change Keynes into a 
hybrid of Karl Marx and Santa Claus. As 
these two spectacles competed for attention, 
followers of classical, or conservative, eco- 
nomics got no coverage. The national press 
usually portrayed the Nixon stance as the 
“conservative position.” In relation to what 
the press thought of as centrist, it was. In 
relation to the traditional stance of the 
GOP, it wasn’t. 

Now, ten years later, the only people who 
will admit to being Keynesians of any type 
are in the American labor movement, which 
has as much influence in setting national 
priorities as New Deal historians have in de- 
signing our fiscal policy. Everyone is raving 
mad about budget deficits these days—quite 
a change when you consider how in 1971 the 
problems with deficits were laughed off 
even by a "conservative" Republican Presi- 
dent. Now we have a genuine conservative in 
the White House, Ronald Reagan, and ev- 
eryone—even liberals—are on his back about 
budget deficits. 
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It's a strange world. I would argue that 
the press is so used to covering liberals and 
Democrats, who ran this country for fifty 
years, that they've accidentally made liber- 
als seem the real opposition to Reagan. In 
fact the liberals have enough residual au- 
thority to man the cannons, but they're fill- 
ing them with non-liberal cannonballs. 
Having lost most of their credibility, the lib- 
erals and the Democrats have hitched them- 
selves to Wall Street’s wagon, and their gen- 
eral notoriety obscures the fact that they're 
not in the driver’s seat. 

The two competing views of the way the 
American economy works are not liberals v. 
Reagan. Instead the contest is between 
“supply-side economics” and traditional Re- 
publican economics. The former, as de- 
signed by the Reaganites, says: a balanced 
budget is a goal but not the highest one. Its 
attainment is merely the reflection of poli- 
cies that promote sound money, economic 
growth, and rising employment. Aim for 
these policies via money supply restraint, 
spending and red tape cuts and the reduc- 
tion of high marginal income tax rates, and 
the balanced budget will follow. 

Traditional Republican economics says: 
Big budget deficits are only defensible in a 
time of severe economic contraction, Other- 
wise the key goal is the elimination of red 
ink. Tax cuts are justified as an emergency 
response to recession, but otherwise they 
heat up the economy and cut revenues 
needed to balance the government's books. 
The way to eliminate deficits is through 
spending cuts and tax increases. In this view 
of things a balanced budget prevents infla- 
tion and reassures the financial community, 
and both are more important than any phil- 
osophical commitment to low tax rates and 
full employment. 

If we have to tie all these approaches to 
recent political figures, George McGovern 
represented the implied neoKeynesian 
belief that deficits didn’t matter and gov- 
ernment could never get too big; Richard 
Nixon embodied the idea that deficits were 
okay as long as they were less than those 
sought by the opposition; Ronald Reagan 
favors the supply-side approach of reducing 
both inflation and unemployment and si- 
multaneously slowing money supply growth 
and reducing the government share of both 
the national income and total spending. As 
for traditional Republicanism, its presiden- 
tial defenders were Dwight Eisenhower and 
Gerald Ford: both appeared to welcome re- 
cession as the only alternative to inflation, 
and both rejected broad-based tax reduction 
as being destructive of economic stability 
and balanced budgets. 

In 1981, American liberals have adopted 
that old-line Republicanism, and it’s not a 
pretty sight. Great progressives like Morris 
Udall join with conservative Wall Streeters 
in calling for a scrapping of the third year 
of the Reagan tax cuts. The Members of the 
Black Caucus become allies of people like 
Henry Kaufman and Felix Rohatyn. Got to 
get more dough into government coffers, 
says this team. In late July, House liberals 
argued for an alternative federal budget 
that would’ve been balanced this year—by a 
huge series of tax increases (bracket-creep, 
Social Security, windfall profits, and aboli- 
tion of "loopholes") and only token spend- 
ing cuts. Without exception, these liberals 
quoted Wall Street financiers as the source 
of their wisdom. 

Can you believe it? Liberals who spent 50 
years damning balanced budgets and the fi- 
nancial community now cling to both to 
avoid political eclipse. There's noting wrong 
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with that; it reminds us once more how 
much the world’s second oldest profession 
has in common with the oldest. But don’t 
get confused when asked to take a stand. In 
this race, the liberals have no legs. They're 
using the crutches of Wall Street. If you're 
like most observers of this economic tug-of- 
war, you'll choose either old-line Republi- 
canism or the newer strand of supply-side 
Republicanism. When doing this, pinch 
yourself as you realize that the Republican 
coalition now includes every reasonable 
point of view on economics, as the Demo- 
crats scramble for a table in the rightward- 
most corner of the GOP tent. 

The supply-siders have won the policy 
war, even though the traditionalist outlook 
is made highly visible by skeptical money 
men looking for a reason to disbelieve, con- 
gressional Democrats looking for a life pre- 
server, and Dan Rather & Co. looking for an 
opposition to Reagan. No matter, Old-line 
Republicanism was given a fair shake under 
Eisenhower and Ford. It was better than 
what it replaced, because it moderated infla- 
tion and slowed the trend toward bigger 
government. But it failed to forestall reces- 
sion. Because Ike and Jerry failed to make 
rise the tide that would lift all boats, they 
were ultimately replaced by a revived Demo- 
cratic opposition that promised us the 
moon—only to bring meteorites crashing 
onto our fiscal landscape. 

President Reagan, more than do some of 
his nervous allies, knows better than to let 
Wall Street and the Black Caucus make him 
the eighties equivalent of Herbert Hoover. 
If we junk the tax cuts and go back to chas- 
ing the will-of-the-wisp of a balanced budget 
attained by a never-ending increase in per 
capita tax burdens, we will have a sharp re- 
cession—which will push us even further 
from a balanced budget. At that point, both 
the broad public support and the philosoph- 
ical substance needed for a successful Re- 
publican revival will evaporate. This can't 
be allowed to happen.e 


REMEMBERING CATHERINE 
HON. SID MORRISON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


e Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, for 
the record, I would like to indicate 
that a most distinguished former 
Member of the Congress is retiring 
after nearly 30 years of public service. 
Catherine May Bedell is remembered 
and respected by her colleagues and 
contemporaries. Her multitude of tal- 
ents are exceeded only by her warmth 
as a person, and it is a special honor to 
have my life touch hers in both our 
home State of Washington and the 
Nation’s Capital. 

On this occasion of her retirement 
from the International Trade Commis- 
sion, Catherine’s son, James C. May, 
vice president of Public Affairs for the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
penned the following tribute to his 
mother. It describes the service, the 
sacrifice, the love that is Catherine 
May Bedell so effectively that I ask 
that these words become a part of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for al to 
share. 
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REMEMBERING CATHERINE 

Come the end of October, The Honorable 
Catherine May Bedell will end nearly thirty 
years of public service and retire from 
Washington, D.C. to Palm Desert, Califor- 
nia. Her many friends and colleagues have, 
during this past month, honored her with 
kind words, memorials and tributes to her 
years of exemplary service. Every one of 
these fine testimonials will serve as a warm 
remembrance of her years in Washington, 
and each will give all who have had the 
privilege to know her yet another reason to 
be so very proud of the record their friend 
has established. 

Each of us who know Catherine remember 
her for different reasons. Some were Con- 
gressional colleagues, others remember her 
as the first woman chairman of The Inter- 
national Trade Commission. Many remem- 
ber her as a source of sound advice on often 
difficult, decisions. For members of the Re- 
publican Women’s Federal Forum, the Na- 
tional Federation of Republican Women 
and Executive Women in Government she 
was a leader, advisor and staunch supporter 
of women's rights. She has always been a re- 
spected voice for agriculture and as a 
Member of Congress built a still enviable 
record of support for the interests of the 
district she represented. Can any of us cite 
any current members who dictate the exact 
reasons why they voted as they did on every 
vote they cast? She did. So, while her many 
friends and constituents remember her for 
many different reasons, all remember her as 
a very special woman. 

Yet none of her friends and associates can 
remember her as I do. A son will always 
have very special memories. A young boy, 
sleeping on a couch in the cloakroom at 
midnight, waiting for final adjournment 
and wondering whether it will come before 
Christmas. The late night calls from irate 
constituents who seem not to remember 
that there is a three hour time difference 
between Washington, D.C. and Yakima, 
Washington. A young man trying to act 
mature as he escorts his mother to a dinner 
or reception. The adjustment of moving 
from a small rural town in the West to an 
environment that included an occasional 
visit to the White House, of all things. The 
late nights my mother had to spend in ses- 
sion or the time away from home giving 
speeches or campaigning for reelection. 

In later years the memories were of a dif- 
ferent type. The pride I felt for a mother 
who was so obviously respected. The hurt 
and disappointment at her defeat for reelec- 
tion. Imagine my surprise when as a young 
Marine lieutenant in Viet Nam my unit re- 
ceived a visit from a group of visiting digni- 
taries that included my mother! And my 
anger that they would allow her into an 
unsafe area. 

Most of all, I remember Catherine as a 
loving, caring, compassionate mother and 
most of all friend. I remember a strong 
willed woman, with a heart as big as the 
Country she served. A woman who, no 
matter what the pressures of work, always 
had time for her family, always found time 
to listen to your troubles, always gave sound 
advice, and forever met the toughest of 
times with a warm and ready smile. 

Finally, I will remember Catherine for the 
lessons she has taught me about living and 
working in Washington, D.C. Be straightfor- 
ward, be honest, and never break your word 
for it is your reputation. Have the courage 
of your convictions, and never lose your 
ability to laugh. 

Although these are ideals which may 
seem old-fashioned in our modern world, 
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they are the foundation for the success of a 
most remarkable woman whose lessons I 
wil always remember and of whom I will 
forever remain proud.e 


CONGRESS MUST TAKE IMMEDI- 
ATE ACTION TO HALT THE 
GROWTH OF TERRORISM 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


e Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning, I would like to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues an excellent 
article by columnist M. Stanton Evans 
which appears in the October 31 edi- 
tion of the national conservative 
weekly Human Events. Mr. Evans' ar- 
ticle is particularly enlightening in the 
wake of last week's horrible event in 
New York which resulted in the mur- 
ders of two police officers and a Brinks 
guard, allegedly by members of the 
terrorist Weather Underground. 

Most Americans looked on in horror 
and disbelief when it became painfully 
apparent that the United States is not 
immune from terrorist acts of violence 
and lawlessness. I would hope that the 
events in New York and subsequent 
published reports about the continu- 
ing existence of terrorist groups in the 
United States would serve as compel- 
ling evidence to some of the doubting 
Thomases in Congress. There is a seri- 
ous problem, and it is not going to go 
away simply because we pretend it is 
not there. 

For years, our liberal friends have 
told us that we have no internal secu- 
rity problems in the United States and 
that those who see a need to police do- 
mestic radical organizations are only 
interested in witch hunts and in 
threatening the civil liberties of well- 
meaning dissidents whose only crime 
is being antiestablishment. I am afraid 
that it is a little bit more serious than 
that. 

Mr. Evans correctly points out that 
intelligence files have been destroyed, 
the FBI has been handcuffed, congres- 
sional internal security committees 
have been abolished, the CIA has been 
crippled, and foreign intelligence gath- 
ering within the borders of the United 
States has been increased dramatical- 
ly. 

Mr. Speaker, it is clearly time that 
we in the Congress wake up to the 
grim reality we most certainly face. I 
would commend Mr. Evans' column to 
my colleagues. 

WHY Do TALES or TERRORISM GO UNHEEDED? 
(By M. Stanton Evans) 

Among its other unhappy consequences, 
the murder of Anwar Sadat reminds us that 
political terrorism is a grim reality of the 
age. 

In the past year, President Reagan and 
the Pope have also been the targets of (for- 
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tunately unsuccessful) assassination  at- 
tempts. Political bombings, kidnappings and 
other terrorist acts have become coramon- 
place. The American hostages in Iran—and 
600 other acts of violence against U.S. per- 
sonnel abroad—are other vivid reminders of 
the problem. 

Under the circumstances, one might sup- 
pose that U.S. authorities have taken steps 
to shore up our defenses against potential 
violence. The facts of the case, somewhat in- 
credibly, are otherwise. Precisely as acts of 
terror and subversion have escalated, we 
have destroyed our defenses against them. 
As matters currently stand, we have little 
protection against political terrorists or 
would-be assassins. 

Items: 

In recent years, police intelligence files on 
potentially violent or subversive groups and 
individuals in major American cities have 
been locked up or destroyed, on the grounds 
that keeping such intelligence data, prior to 
the actual commission of a crime, is a viola- 
tion of basic freedoms. 

Simultaneously, the FBI has been subject- 
ed to restrictive guidelines which prevent it 
from planting agents in the ranks of poten- 
tially violent groups, or even keeping files of 
newspaper clippings concerning them, until 
a crime has been committed or is in the 
process of being committed. 

As a result of these two policies, the flow 
of data to the Secret Service has been se- 
verely curtailed. The head of that agency 
has testified that the vast reduction in 
available information has severely affected 
its ability to protect the President. In a col- 
loquy with Sen. Orrin Hatch (R.-Utah), 
Secret Service chief Stuart Knight ex- 
plained the gravity of the situation: 

"Hatch: Are there some cities in the 
United States that you might just recom- 
mend to the President that he not visit be- 
cause of the inadequacy of available intelli- 
gence about violence-prone organizations? 

"Knight: That is a possibility, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

"Hatch: Have you ever recommended that 
the President of the United States not visit 
certain cities? 

"Knight: Yes, we have, but I prefer not to 
name the cities. I do not think that would 
be appropriate." 

So topsy-turvy have the rules on internal 
security become that two FBI offícials were 
convicted for authorizing  surreptitious 
entry against relatives and friends of the 
bomb-happy (and Cuban-connected) Weath- 
er Underground. (Last week in New York a 
fugitive from this group, Kathy Boudin, was 
arrested after an armed robbery and bloody 
shoot-out with the police; subsequently, 
police discovered what they called a Weath- 
er Underground “bomb factory" across the 
river in New Jersey.) President Reagan par- 
doned the two officials earlier this year. 

In an even less believable development, 
the head of the Civil Service Commission 
under Jimmy Carter testified that his 
agency considered it a violation of constitu- 
tional rights even to ask a prospective feder- 
al employee if he were a Communist. The 
colloquy between Sen. Strom Thurmond 
and this official, Alan Campbell, is instruc- 
tive: 

“Thurmond: Is it accurate that the Civil 
Service Commission some time ago, ruled 
that applicants for federal employment 
could not be asked whether they are or have 
been members of the Communist party or 
other organizations that are committed to 
the violent overthrow of the U.S. govern- 
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"Campbell: “Yes, it is true that we were 
advised by counsel that in relationship to 
the Privacy Act such questions were inap- 
propriate.” 

While all this was going, liberals in Con- 
gress succeeded, by parliamentary sleight- 
of-hand, in abolishing both the House and 
Senate internal security committees, which 
kept tabs on such matters for the Congress. 
(A version of the Senate committee was re- 
instated this year.) 

In the mid-70s, liberals in the Senate suc- 
ceeded in eviscerating the CIA, while rene- 
gade agent Philip Agee and his collabora- 
tors made it their business to expose CIA 
operatives around the world and thereby 
disrupt its program. 

While these efforts to cripple our internal 
security and intelligence services have gone 
forward, Soviet and Cuban intelligence serv- 
ices have stepped up the pace of their activi- 
ties on American soil—aided by the great in- 
crease in the number of Communist U.N., 
diplomatic, “cultural exchange,” and other 
personnel flooding into the country under 
the banner of detente. 

There has been copious documentation 
concerning the efforts of the KGB and 
other Communist-bloc agents to wiretap our 
citizens, bribe members of our military, and 
otherwise siphon vital information from the 
United States. Add that problem to the 
chronic threat of terrorism and the recent 
siege of assassination attempts, and it 
should be apparent that the internal securi- 
ty danger is a real one. 

It is long past time that we started re- 
building our defenses on this front—not to 
impinge on civil liberties, but to protect 
them. There is nothing libertarian in giving 
unchecked license to those who would in- 
flict violence on others, or subvert our 
nation to a hostile foreign power.e 


LIFT FEDERAL PAY CEILING 
HON. FRANK R. WOLF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


e@ Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues an editorial which appeared in 
the September 14-15, 1981 edition of 
the Deseret News in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, titled, “Lift Federal Pay Ceil- 
ing.” I ask that it be inserted at this 
point in the Recorp for the benefit 
and enlightenment of all who are con- 
cerned about the quality of manage- 
ment in our Government. 

[From the Deseret News, Sept. 14-15, 1981] 

LIFT FEDERAL Pay CEILING 


This page has been vigorous in the past in 
protesting excessive pay raises for govern- 
ment officials. Now we must be just as vigor- 
ous in protesting a freeze on the $50,112-a- 
year salaries paid to top-level government 
executives. 

That figure may seem high to many 
American workers who earn far less. But 
with inflation, it's becoming less and less 
competitive with salaries paid to compara- 
ble managers in private industry. The result 
is to drain competent people away from gov- 
ernment service. 

Then there's the morale problem. More 
and more subordinates of federal managers 
are catching up with their bosses in the pay 
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scale. Most government workers soon will 
receive another increase of 4.8 percent. 

What qualified executive would go to 
work for a private company or corporation 
if there was no prospect of a future pay 
raise, even to cover the higher cost of living? 
Or if subordinates to whom they give orders 
were receiving the same salary? 

If Americans refuse to pay government 
executives a competitive salary, they're 
bound to pay in other ways: In incompetent 
public servants, in low morale, in bad judg- 
ment. We shouldn't make that mistake.e 


OLDER AMERICANS: WATCHING 
AND WONDERING 


HON. BERNARD J. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


e Mr. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to share with my colleagues a 
recent letter I received from one of my 
constituents, a resident of Piscataway, 
N.J.; who is vehemently opposed to 
the Reagan administration's proposals 
to cut social security. Her views, many 
of which mirror my own, offer a 
cogent description of the apprehen- 
sion, resentment, and frustrations 
held by many of our older and work- 
ing Americans as they view the turn of 
events in this administration. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN Dwyer: I cannot be- 
lieve that the President of the United States 
and his favorite economic adviser Stockman 
will prey upon the lives of the elderly and 
the deserved citizens of this great nation. I 
myself will be 60 years old shortly and have 
been working hard all my life; multiply me 
by the tens of thousands of Americans who 
have worked and are still working for our 
America and have paid our hard-earned 
money into what we all felt was a non-bank- 
rupt, non-touch system, namely, the Social 
Security. This is not a give-away. We 
worked for it. If our Government has al- 
lowed it to be mismanaged, why should we 
suffer for it? Why don't we look at Europe? 
The elderly can retire at the age of 55 and 
their funds are intact, albeit, other factions 
of their government fail, they made sure to 
protect these funds, enabling them to retire 
in dignity such as all of us deserve. 

I am sick at the fact that this President is 
cutting away at the poor. Why not touch 
the fat rich in Washington? You very well 
know of whom I speak: the true bureaucra- 
cy, not the poor people. Has he or any 
member of our esteemed government family 
ever gone shopping with wives and watch 
the elderly or the oppressed shop? Let me 
quote from our Public Employees Paper of 
this September. 

A few days ago a newspaper took a look at 
President Reagan’s Washington and report- 
ed that “signs of the new luxury are every- 
where,” noting expensive jewelry, $10,000 
dresses, manicurists from Los Angeles and 
other signs of baronial diversion. The story 
told of the endless round of lavish enter- 
tainments such as “a lawn party for 300 at 
the $765,000 home of Raymond Donovan, 
Secretary of Labor.” 

Charles Z. Wick, a millionaire member of 
the President's inner circle, said he thought 
that economically pinched Americans enjoy 
viewing this parading of wealth much as 
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Americans who suffered in the Depression 
enjoyed watching Hollywood stars in the 
movies. “People selling apples * * * loved 
those glamour pictures showing people driv- 
ing beautiful cars and women in beautiful 
gowns, showing that people were living the 
glamourous good life," Wick said. 

As another member of the inner-circle, 
put it, “This is a fun administration.” 

Fun for whom? The wealthy, the untouch- 
ables, not the sick, the endless jobless 
people, the elderly, the migrant workers, 
the kids who go to bed hungry at night, and 
let me tell you there are plenty of them. 
Have they, the “fun” people, ever seen mi- 
grant workers’ working conditions, the dis- 
tressed lands of our country, the hovels 
some live in? Knowing all this, can we 
people sit by and tell this administration: go 
ahead fellows, take away our Social Securi- 
ty, our rights, the money we paid in, and go 
ahead and attack the elderly. 

Mrs. Reagan is so concerned whether her 
$1,000 place settings (China) will be ready in 
time for her Christmas festivities. Imagine 
people donating for this kind of stuff, they 
say at a cost of approximately $209,000, 
when we have people in this country who 
don't even get enough food to put on a 
paper plate. Something is very wrong here. 
Remember, tell the people in Washington 
that the true Americans, and I am one of 
them, never begged for charity. My parents 
never took a dole during the Depression. We 
were proud people and I come from proud 
decent stock, but I'll be darned, I don’t want 
this Administration to get on our backs and 
tell us now what you worked for we can and 
will take away. 

Remember too, that I am speaking not for 
myself alone, but for my 91-year-old 
mother, the little old lady across the street 
crippled with arthritis, the little old man 
hobbling on a cane to pick up his meager 
groceries, praying to God along the way 
that they won't mug him. This is what the 
plight of the elderly is like today, and tell 
Stockman who said, and I quote, "the rich 
don't need food stamps or welfare." It is like 
the time when Marie Antoinette was told 
that the people were starving and had no 
bread, and she said let them eat cake. This 
character is one that I would love to meet 
eyeball to eyeball. I'd love to give him a tour 
of the America he has never seen or does 
not want to know about. How can he feel 
for the poor of this country and the op- 
pressed? His stomach is always and I am 
sure always has been full. This person has 
never had to stretch his money and make 
ends meet; his philosophy and credo speak 
for itself. 

Well this is my message to you: tell the 
people in Washington that this is a new gen- 
eration of Americans. We know how to read, 
write and know our rights, and we want 
them to be executed by the people we put 
into power. Remember that the great ma- 
jority helped make this country great, not 
the few millionaires who became so on the 
backs and the sweat of the little man. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. ANGELA DrCoRRADO.@ 
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FAREWELL TO A FAITHFUL 
FRIEND AND EMPLOYEE 


HON. ANTONIO BORJA WON PAT 


OF GUAM 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


e Mr. WON PAT. Mr. Speaker, when- 
ever our Maker calls a spouse, a dear 
friend, or a relative from the ranks of 
the living it is a grievous occasion 
which can only be rationalized as an 
act of God. But when death calls a 
friend who is also an employee, it is 
difficult and painful to accept his 
passing in the prime of life as any- 
thing but a tragic loss. Greg Sablan, 
my lifelong friend, supporter, and for 
the four terms in which I have served 
as the Delegate from Guam, my trust- 
ed, dedicated district office staff assist- 
ant, was that kind of friend and em- 
ployee. His call came suddenly and 
without warning at age 55. 

As a youth of 20, he was a member 
of the Guam Combat Patrol, a civilian 
unit which aided the U.S. Marines in 
flushing out enemy stragglers from 
remote areas of our island. He had, 
with his family, endured 2% years of 
hardship and deprivation under 
enemy occupation. 

He served in various civilian and U.S. 
Navy jobs, mostly related to hospital 
work, until 1952, when he went to 
work for the Navy's Public Works 
Center. This was when Guam received 
its Organic Act from the U.S. Congress 
and set out to run its own affairs. In 
1969, Mr. Sablan joined the local gov- 
ernment's department of land manage- 
ment. In 1975, my second term in the 
Congress, he joined my district office 
staff. 

On my visits home, he has been my 
constant companion, working with me 
from early morning until late at night. 
He has always been extremely patriot- 
ic and proud of his country's flag. He 
would mount a small American flag on 
my car whenever we were driving 
about the island. Of course, children 
would take the flag whenever the car 
was left unattended. But Greg was 
happy to replace it. It was his small 
but sincere way of expressing his pride 
in Americanism. 

To his mother, Maria Sablan, his de- 
voted wife, the former Francesca Qui- 
tugua, his sons, Lawrence and Antho- 
ny, and his 12 brothers and sisters, 
most of them residing in California 
and in the Washington, D.C., area, I 
extend my deepest sympathy. 

On October 31, they will lay Greg 
Sablan to rest and I am sure there will 
always be a little American flag beside 
his grave. I will return to the House a 
little sadder, but sincere in my final 
tribute—'Greg Sablan's devotion to 
his country, to my office, and to the 
people of Guam will live on in the 
memory of those who knew and loved 
him."e 
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DOWN'S SYNDROME 


HON. STEPHEN J. SOLARZ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


e Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take a moment to bring to the 
attention of my colleagues a life- 
threatening disease that, surprisingly 
enough, to date has not seen a major 
nationwide effort to investigate its 
prevention or cure. Formerly called 
mongolism, Down's syndrome is at 
present an incurable genetic disease 
characterized by mental retardation 
and a variety of physical handicaps 
and even poses severe life-threatening 
complications. Given the severity of 
Down's syndrome, it amazes me that 
so little is being done on the Federal 
level to prevent its occurrence or to 
develop effective biomedical treat- 
ments for the 250,000 Down's syn- 
drome patients in the United States. 


Recently, I introduced legislation, 
H.R. 4657, to create a national com- 
mission on Down’s syndrome, that 
would begin to unravel the mysteries 
of this condition. My legislation would 
set up a national commission directed 
toward expanding and coordinating re- 
search, treatment, and remediation ef- 
forts on this genetic disease. The com- 
mission would be charged with advanc- 
ing educational activities and training 
opportunities for professionals inter- 
ested in exploring Down's syndrome, 
coordinating research, and disseminat- 
ing information on this condition. 
Through its coordination efforts, pub- 
lications, and hearings, the commis- 
sion would work to improve the qual- 
ity of life for individuals with Down's 
syndrome and their families. Most im- 
portantly, it would increase public 
awareness of Down's syndrome, and 
determine what more needs to be 
done. 


While 12 of my colleagues have 
joined me in cosponsoring this impor- 
tant effort, some Members are con- 
cerned about the possible cost of such 
a Commission. In these days of budget 
austerity, let me assure you that this 
Commission is a modest one, modeled 
on the efforts of other commissions 
that past Congresses have wisely cre- 
ated to improve public health and 
well-being. According to my research, 
a budget of $2 million would enable 
the Commission to fully carryout its 
investigative, educational, and coordi- 
nating role. Furthermore, my legisla- 
tion, if enacted, requires that all ex- 
penditures for staff and support serv- 
ices come directly from the Commis- 
sion's appropriation instead of depend- 
ing on other agency funds. In this 
way, the cost of this Commission is 
highly controllable and would, in fact, 
be substantially less than that of 
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other commissions funded through 
agency discretionary budgets. 

While some might object to spend- 
ing $2 million, let me say that an adult 
with Down's Syndrome, who needs to 
be institutionalized, costs society an 
estimated $30,000 per year. If this 
Commission would lead to only 70 out 
of more than 250,000 individuals with 
Down's Syndrome not having to spend 
1 year in an institution, the Commis- 
sion would have paid for itself. In ad- 
dition, the lives of thousands of Amer- 
ican families would be improved, if we 
come to understand more clearly what 
this disease is, and how to help those 
so afflicted to lead the fullest lives 
possible. 

Mr. Speaker, present Federal efforts 
to find the causes and proper treat- 
ment models for Down's Syndrome 
have been piecemeal and fragmented. 
Responsibilities have been divided 
among a number of different agencies. 
The proposed Commission would, 
during its 15-month life, develop rec- 
ommendations for a more cohesive 
package of programs and would pro- 
vide an impetus for the coordination 
of both research and service. It would 
catalog research and treatment ad- 
vances and develop a plan for more ef- 
ficient use of Federal, State, and local 
resources in the future, that could 
save millions of dollars and enhance 
the lives of those afflicted with this 
condition. 

Considering the fact that there are 
600 persons with Down's syndrome in 
each of our congressional districts, I 
sincerely hope that other Members 
will join me in supporting this impor- 
tant and timely effort to launch a Na- 
tional Commission to investigate 
Down's syndrome, and to increase our 
understanding of this, the most preva- 
lent form of organically based mental 
retardation.e 


SISTERS OF MERCY CELEBRAT- 
ING 150TH ANNIVERSARY 


HON. JAMES L. NELLIGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


e Mr. NELLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout this year the Sisters of 
Mercy, the largest community of 
Roman Catholic Sisters in the United 
States, will be celebrating their 150th 
anniversary. 

The order was founded 150 years ago 
in Dublin by Catherine McAuley, and 
their apostolate includes education, 
hospitals, and a variety of social pro- 
grams. 

To the Sisters of Mercy throughout 
the world, and particularly at College 
Misericordia and across the 11th Con- 
gressional District of Pennsylvania, I 
offer my congratulations for their past 
achievements and wish them contin- 
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ued success in their many humanitari- 
an efforts. 

I also owe a personal debt of grati- 
tude to the Sisters of Mercy because 
they educated me in my elementary 
years.e 


PROJECT TRUTH: USIA'S NEW 
PROGRAM, PART II 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


e Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
previously inserted into the RECORD 
part I of a new publication of the U.S. 
Information Agency (formerly USICA) 
entitled “Soviet Propaganda Alert.” 
This publication, part of a new pro- 
gram, “Project Truth", begun by 
USIA at the direction of President 
Reagan, seeks to reveal Soviet disin- 
formation efforts and to spread the 
truth about U.S. policy and objectives. 

As I have said, this publication 
serves an excellent purpose since it 
makes us aware of Soviet propaganda 
devices. But I would also like to see 
USIA begin a similar publication 
which tells us in capsule form what 
the agency is doing to combat these 
Soviet themes. 

At this point I wish to insert in the 
Recorp “Current Soviet External 
Propaganda Themes”, “Global 
Themes: Military-Strategic" which is 
the first section of part II of the first 
issue of “Soviet Propaganda Alert" 


(October 15, 1981). 


II. CURRENT SOVIET EXTERNAL PROPAGANDA 
THEMES 


This list of current propaganda themes 
and variations is not exhaustive. Soviet 
propagandists adjust quickly to changing 
situations, developing variations on general 
and constant themes in the Soviet reper- 
toire to suit the needs of the moment. Thus, 
a general theme (e.g.: “The U.S. is a threat 
to peace") can be refined to apply to an un- 
limited range of geographic and situational 
requirements. 

The themes are organized according to 
their geographic concerns—global, regional, 
or country-specific—and within these cate- 
gories according to whether they involve 
military-strategic matters or seek to con- 
trast the Soviet Union with the United 
States. 

A. GLOBAL THEMES: MILITARY-STRATEGIC 


The aggressiveness of the U.S. as contrast- 
ed with the peace-loving nature of the 
USSR is one of the dominant themes of 
Soviet propaganda. It encompasses many 
sub-themes, some of which are discussed 
below. 

According to Soviet propaganda, the U.S. 
is escalating the arms race, provoking con- 
flict, and trying to counter every aspect of 
Soviet influence in the world in its efforts to 
regain the military-strategic superiority it 
once possessed. Aggressive behavior by the 
U.S. stems largely from its inability and/or 
unwillingness to adjust to the new "'correla- 
tion of forces" in the world (the decline of 
the Western capitalism and the rise of so- 
cialism). U.S. frustration at no longer being 
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"number one" is expressed in violence, di- 
rected primarily at its chief rival, the Soviet 
Union. 

The USSR, on the other hand, has always 
been and continues to be dedicated to the 
struggle for peace. Its military might is in- 
tended only to defend itself and other peo- 
ples who want and deserve help in defend- 
ing themselves. In recent months, the so- 
called Brezhnev “peace offensive" has been 
cited repeatedly as testimony to the peace- 
loving nature of Soviet policy. 

While Soviet propaganda always presents 
U.S. military-strategic aggressiveness as & 
real and dangerous threat, it also indicates 
that U.S. actions will ultimately prove 
futile. For as Marxism-Leninism teaches, 
the capitalist/imperialist world is doomed, 
despite its desperate efforts to survive, and 
socialism—with the USSR its leading repre- 
sentative—is the future. Nonetheless, the 
forces of socialism cannot wait passively for 
the collapse of the capitalist world; they 
must actively counter its “last gasps” of 
harmful activity. 


Subthemes 


1. The U.S, seeks military superiority over 
the Soviet Union. The U.S. has lost the mili- 
tary preeminence in the world it enjoyed 
after World War II when only it possessed 
nuclear weapons. The U.S. wishes to regain 
its former position in order to blackmail the 
Soviet Union and its allies, to force its will 
upon other countries, and to resist forces of 
change and progress, especially in the Third 
World. 

2. The U.S. is not seriously interested in 
arms control negotiations. The U.S. strives 
to create an international atmosphere 
which is counterproductive to arms talks, it 
has failed to respond to any of the sincere 
Soviet initiatives in the sphere of arms con- 
trol, and it has blocked ongoing efforts such 
as the MBFR talks. Although the American 
failure to ratify SALT II is no longer a 
major emphasis, it is still regularly referred 
to in the context of more general criticisms 
of U.S. arms control behavior. 

3. The U.S. is introducing sinister new 
weapons such as the neutron weapon, the 
Pershing II, the MX, chemical and biologi- 
cal weapons. In its drive to regain superiori- 
ty, the U.S. is developing and deploying new 
weapons systems which endanger the al- 
leged parity that Soviet propagandists main- 
tain now exists between the two countries. 
The U.S. is willing to use any weapon, in- 
cluding chemical and biological devices 
which most other countries have outlawed. 
The U.S. is also developing the space shuttle 
mainly for military use and is working on 
killer satellites, particle-beam weapons, and 
laser applications. 

4. The U.S. is forcing its allies to accept its 
weapons and to increase their own arms ex- 
penditures. The U.S. blackmails its allies 
into accepting the placement of weapons 
(e.g. Pershing II's), It allies resist because 
they recognize that the U.S. is trying to 
export a future war, that is, to ensure that 
it is not fought on U.S. soil. There is a grow- 
ing split between the U.S. and its allies. 

5. The U.S. seeks to forge an anti-Soviet 
aliance with such countries as China, 
Japan, Pakistan, and Turkey. The U.S. 
wants bases for its troops or the right to 
Stockpile military supplies on the soil of 
other countries. The U.S. uses economic aid, 
military assistance, weapons sales, or simple 
blackmail to gain concessions. 

6. The U.S. engages in psychological war- 
fare against the Soviet Union. It spreads un- 
truths about the USSR through its propa- 
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ganda activities—especially radio: VOA, 
RFE, and RL—and foments anti-Soviet hys- 
teria and war mentality. These activities are 
in violation of basic international agree- 
ments such as CSCE. 

". The U.S. wages economic warfare 
against the USSR. The U.S. is trying to pro- 
voke a costly new round of the arms race 
that will strain, exhaust and ultimately de- 
stroy the Soviet economy. It also uses eco- 
nomic weapons such as the grain embargo 
to force the Soviet Union to accede to its 
will. Soviet propagandists always strongly 
emphasize that the Soviet economy will 
never be ruined by a forced arms race. Al- 
though the Soviet leadership would much 
prefer to use Soviet resources for improving 
the people's living conditions, the USSR is 
certainly capable of keeping pace with U.S. 
military strength and is determined to do 
this, even if sacrifices are necessary in other 
sectors of the economy. 

8. The U.S. grossly interferes in the inter- 
nal affairs of other countries. The U.S. 
seeks to manipulate the domestic political 
process of other countries, including its 
allies. It attempts to guarantee that these 
countries' domestic and foreign policies will 
be subordinate or at least complementary to 
its own. The U.S. is willing to use all meth- 
ods to this end, including propaganda, 
blackmail, bribery, and assassination. In the 
case of countries that seek to free them- 
selves of U.S. or colonial domination, the 
U.S. assists repressive regimes in putting 
these movements down or sponsors counter- 
revolutionary activities which will restore 
the status quo. 

9. The U.S. faces vast resistance to its ag- 
gressive plans. The world public opposes the 
aggressive plans of the U.S. and its allies. 
Large-scale resistance is seen in almost all 
countries. Pacifism and neutralism are 
growing, especially in those countries most 
threatened by U.S. plans. Even within the 
U.8., there is a major split between the Gov- 
ernment and the people over defense policy. 

10. The U.S. and allies are responsible for 
international terrorism. The U.S., Israel and 
some of the NATO allies are behind terror- 
ist activity in the world. There is a tradition 
of terrorism associated with right-wing ex- 
tremists in the West and the U.S. is a vio- 
lent, unstable society which spawns terror- 
ist activity. 

11. The CIA is behind much of the unrest 
in the world. In its efforts to carry out its 
policies, the U.S. resorts to all available 
means. Along with military, economic, and 
psychological weapons, the U.S. employs 
the CIA to subvert other countries and to 
bring their policies in line with its own. It 
attempts to control other governments 
through its agents or to destabilize those 
countries it cannot control. The CIA has un- 
limited funds and will employ any means to 
achieve its ends. 

12. The Soviet Union seeks only peace and 
detente. Soviet policy is peace-loving and de- 
fense. The USSR has often sought to reach 
agreement with the U.S. and its allies to 
reduce tensions, disarm, and engage in 
peaceful economic and social intercourse. 
The Soviet Union respects the independence 
and sovereignty of other countries and does 
not interfere in their internal affairs. The 
world public recognizes and appreciates this 
policy, and regards the Soviet Union as the 
greatest force for peace on the planet. 

13. The Soviet Union arms only to defend 
itself and its allies. The USSR is forced to 
respond to U.S. and Western threats by 
building its own forces. These forces are 
purely defensive, but can be used to defend 
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the gains of socialism and national libera- 
tion movements such as in Afghanistan. 

14. The U.S. cannot succeed in gaining 
military superiority. The Soviet people are 
willing to make whatever sacrifices are nec- 
essary to provide adequate defenses. In spite 
of the U.S.'s superior resources, it will never 
be allowed to regain military superiority.e 


NEW MEDICARE NUMBERS 
HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


@ Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, recent 
stories which have appeared in the 
press are discomforting even to those 
of us who have steadily urged decisive 
action to handle the problems facing 
social security. Based on actual ex- 
penditures under the medicare pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1981, the actuaries 
report that under the Senate-passed 
social security bill, the medicare fund 
will be reduced from a 7-percent re- 
serve to a 4-percent reserve in 1984, 
and to a negative reserve in 1985. 

More importantly, this small and 
normally insignificant 3 percent 
change in the medicare cost figures 
pulls the overall combined social secu- 
rity reserve levels below that neces- 
sary to pay benefits 2 years earlier 
than before even under intermediate 
or rosie projections. There is no longer 
any question of whether we can make 
it through the decade with interfund 
borrowing or some other patchwork 
procedure. We cannot. 

Mr. Speaker, we are playing with 
fire here and we are all going to be 
burned. The decisions will only get 
more difficult because adequate lead 
time is all important in social security 
changes of any stripe. We all are hesi- 
tant to tackle this issue in the current 
climate. But we cannot escape it—and 
it is looking more and more like we 
cannot escape it before 1983. 

I call once again on the leadership of 
this Congress to allow us to go forward 
now to try to address the problems we 
face in social security.e 


THE REAGAN ADMINISTRA- 
TION'S ASSESSMENT OF THE 
MULTILATERAL DEVELOPMENT 
BANKS 


HON. JERRY M. PATTERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


e Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Reagan administration recently com- 
pleted a major study reassessing the 
purposes and effectiveness of contin- 
ued U.S. participation in the World 
Bank and the other multilateral devel- 
opment banks, As we all know, the 
new administration entered into that 
assessment with a healthy dose of 
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skepticism about the MDB program. 
Therefore, I think it is particularly 
significant that the administration has 
presented Congress with a study 
which underscores the important role 
these international agencies play in 
our country’s foreign policy and our 
foreign economic policy. The study 
identifies a number of areas where the 
multilateral agencies need to improve 
their operations and strengthen their 
programs. On the whole, though, it 
shows the multilateral banks are well 
run and effective institutions and the 
United States needs to keep its influ- 
ential voice in their operations. 

In the coming weeks, I think many 
of us in Congress are going to have to 
take a careful look at the administra- 
tion’s assessment. I think it is right in 
saying the multilateral banks should 
put stronger conditions on countries’ 
access to their aid. I also think it is 
correct in saying the level of U.S. con- 
tributions for the MDB program 
should not increase any more, in real 
terms, in the coming years. Everybody 
is not going to agree, though, with all 
its conclusions or all its recommenda- 
tions. Some will want more emphasis 
on this or less emphasis on that. But I 
think there is the basis in its findings 
and conclusions for a broad new bipar- 
tisan consensus supporting continued 
U.S. participation in the multilateral 
agencies. 

I would like to put in the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD, at this point, an article 
by my friend Tom Evans of Delaware, 
as it appeared in last Thursday's 
Philadelphia Enquirer. As my col- 
league points out, President Reagan's 
trip to the North-South summit meet- 
ing in Cancun, Mexico, emphasizes—as 
nothing else could—the value of these 
multilateral agencies to the United 
States. With all this talk about 
"Global Negotiations" and a “New 
International Economic Order," it is 
gratifying to realize there are institu- 
tions like the mulitlateral banks where 
the United States and the other devel- 
oped countries still have a majority 
voice in the decision process. Perhaps 
now, more than ever, we need to take 
a hardnosed look at maintaining our 
role in these international organiza- 
tions in order to have the right kind of 
forum for these coming discussions. 

A MESSAGE FOR CANCUN 

One of the central themes of the Cancun 
Conference will be United States’ participa- 
tion in the multilateral development 
banks—the World Bank and the three re- 
gional development banks. 

Traditionally our foreign aid programs 
have been based largely on achieving hu- 
manitarian goals. Today, there are many 
pragmatic reasons to continue these pro- 
grams. All of them stem from our interde- 
pendence with the Third World. The United 
States is critically dependent on developing 
countries for a whole range of strategic raw 
materials that are vital to our economy. 

As the Department of Treasury recently 
reaffirmed, the World Bank and the region- 
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al development banks are the most effective 
form of development assistance yet de- 
signed. With some fine tuning to reflect 
more closely United States policy prefer- 
ences, the Reagan administration could and 
should give the multilateral development 
banks the full weight of its support. 

We simply cannot neglect the Third 
World if we are to serve our own interests. 
The explosive population growth in develop- 
ing countries means that the world popula- 
tion will increase by two billion before the 
end of the century. Without cooperative at- 
tempts to greatly expand food production, 
widespread starvation will result in many 
parts of the world. This specter is some- 
thing from which no developed country can 
insulate itself. 

That these multilateral development insti- 
tutions are the most effective vehicle for 
promoting economic development should 
now be quite clear. While this administra- 
tion began its term with a healthy degree of 
skepticism regarding these institutions, a 
recent Department of Treasury draft report 
demonstrates once again that the multilat- 
eral development banks serve the interests 
of both North and South. 

One of the conclusions in the Treasury 
Department's assessment deserves particu- 
lar emphasis. The World Bank and the re- 
gional development banks are an extremely 
cost-effective means of supporting develop- 
ment, when compared to bilateral foreign 
assistance. 

President Reagan gave the World Bank 
and its sister institutions a rhetorical pat on 
the back at last month's World Bank-IMF 
meeting, but it was clear from his statement 
that the central thrust of this administra- 
tion's strategy for development is reliance 
on the private sector. 

I agree with President Reagan on the im- 
portance of private sector development and 
on the need for free and open markets. But, 
practically speaking, that will not occur in 
most Third World countries without public 
sector involvement. 

The missing ingredients is the existence of 
& sound economic and physical infrastruc- 
ture. Without water and sewers, a country 
like Haiti cannot hope to develop a tourist 
industry. Without a functioning railway 
from Port Sudan to Khartoum, the Sudan 
cannot effectively develop its vast agricul- 
tural potential. 

The private sector has traditionally left 
the construction of roads, dams, sewers, 
port facilities and the like to the public 
sector. Similarly, investments in human cap- 
ital such as disease eradication, vocational 
education and training have typically been 
accomplished at least in partnership with 
the public sector. 

Government participation in these efforts 
in the Third World is even more critical, In 
most poverty stricken Third World coun- 
tries there is little hope of either private 
capital formation or government revenues 
sufficient to permit the developing country 
to finance its own infrastructure develop- 
ment. 

As the Treasury report concludes, the 
multilateral development banks are ideally 
designed to finance and oversee the con- 
struction of those infrastructure-type proj- 
ects which provide the foundation on which 
developing countries can build. 

The President has reminded developing 
countries that the United States developed 
from a barren frontier to the world's fore- 
most economic power with only the occa- 
sional infusion of foreign capital. While 
true, it must be remembered that there are 
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many differences between the world of 
today and that faced by the emerging 
United States. 

We were blessed by a favorable combina- 
tion of bountiful resources, cheap energy, a 
hospitable climate, virtually unlimited mar- 
kets and two wide oceans to afford us dec- 
ades of safety from foreign influences. No 
developing country today faces such happy 
circumstances. 

Even if conditions were perfect for eco- 
nomic growth in developing countries, we 
could not afford to wait for long-term, incre- 
mental development to catch hold in the 
Third World the way it did in the United 
States. Pressures from growing populations, 
social unrest, rising expectations and in- 
creasing economic deprivation have com- 
bined to give developing countries and their 
beleagured leaders little time to find solu- 
tions. 

The United States created considerable 
anxiety at the recent World Bank-IMF 
meeting when the administration unveiled 
its tougher stand on multilateral lending. 
Whether intended or not, the message re- 
ceived by most foreign delegates was that 
America was beginning its withdrawal from 
the same institutions created decades ago at 
American insistence. 

The message we should be sending is that 
we understand the value of the World Bank 
and the regional development banks to the 
countries of both the South and the North. 

In today’s political atmosphere, there is 
less support for this type of assistance than 
at any time since World War II. And yet, 
there have been few times in our history 
when it has been more important. President 
Reagan has a marvelous opportunity for 
leadership on this issue. We should all hope 
he takes that opportunity.e 


TITLE XVI OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT 


HON. LES ASPIN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


e Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing legislation to amend title XVI 
of the Social Security Act. 

The bill is meant to cure a discrep- 
ancy between the appeal process 
under title XVI, supplemental security 
income, and title II, old age, survivors, 
and disability insurance. 

Under the current law, no provision 
is made for the award of attorney fees 
in supplemental security (SSI) ap- 
peals. The payment of fees is left as a 
matter between attorney and client. 
Consequently, attorneys are reluctant 
to take SSI disability appeals, robbing 
many potential claimants of the 
chance to get benefits due them. 

This bill, therefore, is to change 
those provisions of title XVI to allow 
the award of attorney fees on the 
same basis as under title II. 

The only argument I can find 
against this change is that SSI is 
meant for the poor who really need 
the back benefits they would win in 
court. This argument is specious. First, 
by discouraging attorneys from taking 
cases, we are preventing many people 
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from having their day in court and 
getting any back benefits. Second, 
there is an implicit suggestion that it 
is all right for SSI recipients to run 
away from their debts to their attor- 
neys. As a corollary, there is an implic- 
it threat that attorneys for successful 
claimants who do not pay their fees 
will tie the SSI recipients up in court 
with even greater eventual cost to the 
SSI recipient. 

The law already provides protection 
for SSI claimants against unscrupu- 
lous attorneys. As in the case of social 
security recipients, the judge in the 
case must review and approve attor- 
ney’s fees. The only change my bill 
provides is that the judge may direct 
that the attorney be paid directly 
from the award of back benefits, as is 
now the case with social security 
awards.e 


THE PROMOTION OF OUTDOOR 
ETHICS 


HON. HAROLD S. SAWYER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


e Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Speaker, the 
20th century has seen in this country 
the birth of the movement to conserve 
first America's, and now the world's 
environment: The land, the water, the 
air, and, thus, all life on the planet. 
This movement seeks the wise and 
careful use of all our natural re- 
sources, and it is interesting to note 
that the genesis of the idea came from 
the concern of hunters and fishermen, 
especially in the 1920's to preserve and 
protect fish and game populations for 
future generations. 

The twenties saw groups of sports- 
men band together to begin, among 
other efforts, the promotion of ethical 
behavior and conservation of the out- 
doors. These ethics included, of 
course, payment of license fees, limit- 
ing the kill of fish and game, and ob- 
serving season dates and land and 
water use restrictions. 

The protection of our natural re- 
sources by hunters and fishermen 
went far beyond merely trying to con- 
serve fish and game animals for self- 
serving purposes. Sportsmen long ago 
established a tradition that conserva- 
tion also meant planting trees, clean- 
ing up litter, courtesy to fellow out- 
doorsmen, promoting recreational 
safety on land and water, halting pol- 
lution, and frequently giving up per- 
sonal time and money to work in the 
wilderness and the cities and in the 
legislatures and the courts to protect 
our environmental heritage. Simply 
put, hunters and fishermen began the 
idea that ethics and sportsmanship 
means disturbing the environment as 
little as possible and conserving natu- 
ral resources as much as possible. 
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I would like to point out that, ac- 
cording to the 1980 Statistical Ab- 
stract of the United States, last year 
32.6 million people went hunting, 51.8 
million went camping, 91 million 
fished, and 103.3 million people en- 
joyed one or more forms of recreation- 
al boating. This represents an incredi- 
ble increase in the use of our natural 
resources, surely one which the sports- 
men of the early part of the century 
would never have anticipated. The 
question inevitably arises, are outdoor 
ethics, and thus the environment, in 
jeopardy from the influx of millions of 
eager, new recreationists each year? 

Since our resources are so finite, the 
concern is a very real one, but I am 
pleased to report that good sportsman- 
ship and ethical outdoor behavior are 
currently undergoing a popular re- 
birth. The environmental movement 
of the sixties and early seventies lead 
not only to a greater use of America's 
outdoor wealth, but also to a greater 
understanding of and concern for how 
fragile the environment is. The envi- 
ronmental movement made everyone 
aware that we are individually respon- 
sible for the proper use of our woods, 
waters, and wildlife. 

In 1980, a dozen or so conservation 
organizations experimented by hold- 
ing the first national conference on 
outdoor ethics. I would like to share 
some excerpts from a speech by my 
friend, Jack Lorenz, the executive di- 
rector of the Izaak Walton League of 
America. Jack made this speech on the 
results of the conference last June 15, 
in Louisville, Ky., before the Outdoor 
Writers Association of America: 

Last year, the Izaak Walton League co- 
sponsored the first National Conference on 
Outdoor Ethics. We were joined by the 
International Association of Fish and Wild- 
life Agencies and the J. N. “Ding” Darling 
Foundation. Dan Saults represented OWAA 
(Izaak Walton], played a strong role in the 
Conference and reported on it in Outdoors 
Unlimited. Ducks Unlimited, the NRA [Na- 
tional Rifle Association], Trout Unlimited, 
the Boy Scouts, the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration, 4-H, the National Shooting Sports 
Foundation and many federal and state 
agencies were in attendance. 

We spent three days talking about out- 
door behavior, identifying problems and op- 
portunities and suggesting guidelines and 
solutions. Only now can we fully appreciate 
what that meeting meant. Since the Nation- 
al Conference we have seen increasing inter- 
est at the State level with similar events in 
Iowa, South Carolina, Wisconsin, Minneso- 
ta, Virginia and other States. Sportsmen 
conservationists are talking to each other 
about how they themselves act and how 
they can set a good example for others. 
That's exciting news. 

The [Outdoor Writers Association of 
America] League is serving as a National 
Clearinghouse and Information Center on 
Outdoor Ethics. Interest is growing so rapid- 
ly that we will have to add additional staff 
to meet the demands, That will take money, 
so we are actively looking for sponsorship of 
the program that will include a second con- 
ference next year to fully analyze the prod- 
ucts of the 1980 meeting. The North Ameri- 
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can Association of Hunter Safety Coordina- 
tors has expressed an interest in tying the 
Second Conference in with theirs. Hunter 
responsibility was a major topic at the 
North American Association's 1981 meeting 
in Denver. Red Hasay of Edmonton, Alber- 
ta, the current President of the North 
American, took part in the 1980 National 
Ethics Conference. 

The Army Engineers took part in the 
Ethics Conference and as a result, the Corps 
is producing a new film on User Conflicts on 
Corps Reservoirs. It should be ready for re- 
lease in November or December of this year. 

And States like Missouri and Pennsylva- 
nia with their S.P.O.R.T. programs, Virginia 
and North Carolina with Operation RE- 
SPECT, New Mexico, Colorado and other 
Western States with Operation Game Thief. 
Those are but a few. 

The International Association meeting 
here in Louisville last September urged all 
member agencies to enhance their on-going 
ethics programs or start them up. Fish and 
Wildlife agency regional meetings have 
moved Outdoor Ethics higher up on their 
agendas. 

Ducks Unlimited’s International Water- 
fowl Symposium covered hunter ethics. 
Chester McConnell of the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute is doing some terrific things 
on sportsman behavior. Outdoor Ethics is 
on a roll. 

I would like to talk about hunting for a 
minute. At every ethics conference I have 
attended, hunting ethics receives the most 
discussion time. That’s no surprise to 
anyone here. Many sportsmen feel hunting 
may be in for its most difficult period over 
the next two decades. Their reasons are: 

The urbanization of America; 

The increasingly smaller percentage of 
hunters in the total U.S. population; 

The growing political sophistication and 
funding of the anti-hunting, animal rights 
and anti-gun movements; 

The continuing loss of habitat; 

The increasing use of high-tech gadgets in 
the field; 

Deteriorating hunter-landowner relations; 

The illegal actions of far too many hun- 
ters; 

Opposition and ridicule by the media and 
popular public figures; 

Erosion of State management authority; 

Abuse of subsistence hunting rights; 

Lack of funding for State agencies; and 

A largely ineffective game law judicial en- 
forcement process and primarily a poor job 
of public relations and education. 

I believe that these conditions are backing 
hunters into an increasingly narrow 
corner—a corner from which we may not ex- 
tract ourselves without a revival of the 
spirit of sportsmanship shown in the 1920's. 

In recent years there have been hundreds 
of research papers presented on the hunter, 
hunting, and the public’s view of hunters 
and hunting. An analysis of those papers 
tells me that the conditions I just men- 
tioned are indeed having a marked effect on 
public attitudes. 

When boiled down the surveys reveal 
that: 

The majority of the public obtains its 
knowledge of animals from watching televi- 
sion; 

The younger generation is increasingly 
more preservation-minded and some stu- 
dents believe that life for a wild animal in- 
volves no struggle for survival; 

Student objections to hunting also includ- 
ed hunting as sport, overkill, cruelty and 
unfair chase; 
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A high percentage of non-hunters grew up 
in cities and far more people with anti-hunt- 
ing views reside in urban rather than rural 
areas; 

Many people feel hunters require little 
skill or knowledge to get a hunting license; 

Most hunters are poor joiners of sports 
and conservation groups, and 

Of the negative views, more were directed 
at the hunter rather than hunting. 

Landowners say property damage and a 
lack of courtesy, rather than safety, are the 
main problems with hunting today. All in 
all, the surveys and papers studied show 
that public descriptive opinions of hunters 
have tended to be negative since the 1960's. 

There are also some good signs from the 
researchers and some very positive pro- 
grams under way to improve hunter behav- 
ior, the quality of hunting and public educa- 
tion. 

The researchers’ findings show that spe- 
cific, well-targeted education programs can 
change attitudes in favor of consumptive 
use. 

Studies of hunter attitudes show such 
things as: 

Urban hunters express the greatest con- 
cern with unethical hunting practices; 

Many hunters express a willingness to 
report violations; 

Many hunters are willing to curtail their 
activity and increase their own costs to ben- 
efit the resources and improve the quality 
of their experience. 

Studies of the non-hunting public show 
that: 

While most are not active supporters of 
hunting, they are also not anti-hunting and 
most agree that hunting should continue as 
a management tool; 

Wildlife is better off with animal popula- 
tion controls; 

Illegal killing should draw stiffer fines. 

There is a great deal of new activity pro- 
moting hunter ethics. Possibly no organiza- 
tion has or is doing more to improve hunter 
behavior and change public attitudes than 
is the National Shooting Sports Foundation. 
The work of the Foundation is a model for 
all of us interested in preserving quality 
hunting. 

After more than five years of studying the 
subject of sportsman behavior I have 
become convinced that improving the image 
of the hunter, angler, canoeist or other re- 
creationist depends first on improving the 
behavior of the individual. To do that we 
must try and recapture the evangelistic 
spirit of men like Zane Grey and Hammond 
Brown. We must realize that the political 
and legal institutions of this country are de- 
monstrably inadequate to regulate behavior 
in the field; that will continue to depend, as 
it always has, on what behavior we expect 
of ourselves. 

I come reluctantly, but inevitably to the 
conclusion that the day has passed when 
ethics could be treated as a merely personal 
matter, an unwritten contract between a 
man and his conscience, and not the proper 
business of anyone else. The time has come 
when the contract must be enlarged and re- 
newed, when we must assume our share of 
responsibility for the code of our hunting 
and fishing group and the ethical behavior 
of our friends and readers, when we must 
admit that whenever we remain silent about 
slob behavior in others we become slobs our- 
selves. 

Writing or talking about ethics is not 
sexy. It is tougher than the story about a 
new hot spot for bass or a secret for taking 
big mulies. But we can fine tune those arti- 
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cles to put added emphasis on the ethics of 
the chase. We can search out more stories 
about the personal satisfaction a sportsman 
gets out of helping a farmer or planting for 
wildlife, or teaching kids how to fish. 

Most of all we can catch a little of that old 
time spirit and pass it on to our readers. 

We can’t leave outdoor ethics and the 
future of outdoor recreation up to the 
State, the Fish and Game Commission, the 
wardens or the law. Sportsmanship can't be 
legislated, but it can be marketed, One on 
one, writer to writer, hunter to hunter, 
angler to angler, outdoor ethics is an excit- 
ing product. As Ham Brown said, all it needs 
is personal example and the example of 
publicity. 

It is our challenge, our responsibility and 
our opportunity to write and talk about out- 
door America in a way that makes every 
camper, every canoeist, every fisherman, 
every hunter and every birdwatcher leave 
the forest and stream with as much self-re- 
spect as when he went in. 

Thank you for asking me to be with you 
today. 

The subject of outdoor ethics is an 
important one: It affects millions of 
people and involves billions of dollars 
annually. The movement to promote 
ethics is being felt in every congres- 
sional district. Individuals, families, 
private clubs and groups, public agen- 
cies, even concerned businesses are 
joining the efforts to sponsor greater 
public awareness of the fundamental 
issue of using all our natural resources 
wisely and fairly. I urge all my col- 
leagues to actively support the promo- 
tion of outdoor ethics at home and in 
Congress. If my colleagues are inter- 
ested in more information on the sub- 
ject and how we as legislators can 
help, they should contact Jack Lorenz 
at 1800 N. Kent Street, Arlington, Va. 
22209.06 


THE APPALLING USE OF PLAS- 
TIC BULLETS IN NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


@ Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Ad Hoc Congressional 
Committee for Irish Affairs, I rise to 
call to the attention of my colleagues 
testimony from a recent hearing held 
by this committee on the use of plastic 
bullets by British soldiers and the 
Royal Ulster Constabulary (RUC) in 
Northern Ireland. Testifying at this 
important hearing were two officials 
from Nassau County, N.Y.: District At- 
torney Denis Dillon, and Town Coun- 
cilman Peter King. Both were mem- 
bers of a five-member international 
panel sent to Northern Ireland by the 
International Association for Legal 
Justice to investigate the matter of 
plastic bullets. Their testimony both 
saddened and appalled me. 

A new chapter of horror is now 
being added to the tragic story of 
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Northern Ireland. This is the in- 
creased use of plastic bullets by the 
British Army and the RUC. These bul- 
lets are allegedly used only as a last 
resort. Yet in this past year, dozens of 
people have been severely injured and 
seven people have died, including five 
children under the age of 15, from the 
use of these bullets. These lethal 
weapons are simply not being used as 
a last resort—they are being used as a 
matter of course. 

The international panel upon which 
D. A. Dillon and Councilman King 
served noted: 

There appears to have been * * * wide- 
spread indiscriminate shooting by plastic 
bullets of people not involved in riots, 
which, in view of the total lack of official re- 
sponse to complaints, we can only assume to 
be placidly tolerated by the authorities. 


I urge my colleagues in Congress to 
join me in refusing to let this appall- 
ing barbarity be placidly tolerated by 
British officials. We in Congress 
should strongly protest the immoral 
atrocities which have become a tragic 
part of daily living for the northern 
Irish.e 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 
CONTROVERSY CONTINUES 


HON. ANDY IRELAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


e Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, the ac- 
tivities of the Federal Reserve Board 
as they relate to our problems with in- 
flation and high interest rates have 
caused some degree of controversy re- 
cently. 

I feel that the debate, often heated, 
would benefit from some of the 
thoughts recently expressed by a pair 
of editorials in the Florida Times- 
Union, the first on October 7, the 
latest on October 14. 

The central wisdom expressed in 
these editorials is a point I have been 
trying to make for some time: The 
problems we are now addressing did 
not appear overnight, and they cannot 
be cured overnight. 

Consequently, it is both logic and po- 
litical courage to stick to our guns, and 
not tinker with policies designed to 
work for a long-range, genuine solu- 
tion to inflation and high interest 
rates, until we have given those poli- 
cies a fair chance to work. 

Most particularly, the editorials 
point out why the independence of the 
Fed must be preserved, if we are to 
have institutions capable of withstand- 
ing the pressures of the moment for 
the advantages of the future. 

With that, Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to present for the RECORD the 
recent editorials of the Florida Times- 
Union: 
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(By the Florida Times-Union, October 7, 
811 


Do Not CHANGE FED POLICY AS IT STARTS TO 
Get RESULTS 


Last year it was foot-long two-by-fours 
and this year it is keys, mailed in a flood to 
Federal Reserve Board Chairman Paul 
Volcker. 

The key campaign now beginning (“keys 
to the house you can't afford to buy, the car 
you can't purchase") is part of a nationwide 
lobbying effort by three trade associations 
(home builders, realtors and automobile 
dealers) totaling nearly 850,000 members. 

But don't expect the keys to work—any 
more than the two-by-fours did. Paul 
Volcker has the courage of his convictions' 
he can because, basically, his convictions are 
correct. 

In the past, every time tight credit really 
started hurting, the Fed would relent and 
loosen the controls. As a result, at just 
about the time the tight money policy was 
starting to work, it was abandoned. And the 
nation was soon right back in the economic 
mess it was trying to escape. 

This time, unlike the past, the Fed is hold- 
ing firm to its guidelines. 

Importantly, it has now held to them long 
enough that its policy is beginning to show 
results; therefore, there can now be some 
liberalization while—and this is the vital 
consideration—still holding to the goal. 

Already the prime rate has dropped three 
times in just over a month, to 19 percent, 
and the consensus is that further declines 
(note the plural—the trend seems clear) will 
come in future months. 

It seems, in short, that at long last the 
Fed is doing the job of taking the slack out 
of the nation's money supply, which should 
have been done years ago. 

Certainly it has been a painful process. 
Any economy as sick as ours is bound to 
hurt in the process of getting well again. 
And the pain brings cries of anguish, such 
as the avalanche of two-by-fours or keys—or 
proposals for reform. 

One proposal currently offered (there 
have been others in the past) by Sen. Paula 
Hawkins would politicize the Fed. 

The freshman Florida Senator has pro- 
posed a reorganization of the Fed that 
would remove its independence, make it 
little more than a political pawn. 

She would (among other things): 

Allow the President to, at his pleasure, 
"hire and fire" the chairman and vice chair- 
man, thus assuring leadership of his own 
men when he takes office. 

Reduce the terms of board members from 
14 to five years. This way a President, by his 
second term, would have a board comprised 
fully of his own appointees. 

Give Congress the right to approve or 
reject all expenditures by the Fed. 

Obviously, this would daubly hobble the 
Fed. With a President packing its member- 
ship and Congress controlling its purse 
strings, the board would have no independ- 
ence. 

Another Floridian—Fed Vice Chairman 
Fred Schultz of Jacksonville—puts the pro- 
posal in its place by labelling it ‘‘a serious 
mistake * * * the last thing we want to do.” 

He is right. 

When the present Federal Reserve 
System was created in 1913, it was deliber- 
ately designed to counterbalance any profli- 
gate tendencies that might be exhibited by 
Congresses or administrations. 

The system has worked, although by no 
means perfectly. In fact it has not worked 
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as well as it could have for the very reason 
that, in the past, it has tended to yield, 
more than was necessary, to political pres- 
sures. 

It has done its best under strong leader- 
ship. Arthur Burns was a strong chairman, 
as is Volcker, who is holding the present 
board to a course that—given time—can 
work. 

It will be far from painless and many 
more Americans will be up in arms against 
its policies before it's over. But its approach 
is the only sound option, the only one which 
can lead to future economic stability. 


[By the Florida Times-Union, Oct. 14, 1981] 


ECONOMIC QUICK-FIX EXISTS ONLY IN 
WISHFUL THINKING 


Jacksonville's Fred Schultz occupies a po- 
sition with as good a view of the nation’s 
overall economic situation as any other in 
the nation. 

He is not only one of seven members of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, but also its vice chairman. 
This is both a policy-making and an admin- 
istrative post. 

Schultz says the Federal Reserve is deter- 
mined to “hang tough” with its tight reins 
on the money supply, despite strong pres- 
sures to ease up. 

There had been suggestions before 
Monday, when Schultz talked to editors of 
the Florida Times Union and the Jackson- 
ville Journal, from Treasury Secretary 
Donald Regan that a little less restraint 
from “The Fed” would be in order. Whether 
that represents a signal from the adminis- 
tration of President Ronald Reagan is a 
matter in dispute. 

However, there is no equivocation possible 
about United Auto Workers’ president 
Douglas Fraser’s call to make the system’s 
chairmanship an elective post. 

Fed Chairman Paul Volcker is regarded as 
the chief architect of the present tight- 
money policy. It is strong medicine for a 
sick economy and one only a politically in- 
dependent body like the Federal Reserve 
could prescribe and see to fruition. 

There is a move in the U.S. Senate, with 
Sen. Paula Hawkins, R-Fla., as one of the 
sponsors, to make the Fed responsive to po- 
litical pressure. 

It is tunnel vision of the narrowest varie- 
ty, one that would make impossible long- 
term restoration of the economy to health. 
Any short-term gains that proponents of 
loosening the money supply expect to get 
from politicizing the Fed would be, in fact, 
illusory. 

And the timing is atrocious. It comes after 
most of the pain of the tight-money policy 
has been borne and after the policy has 
begun to show desirable effects. 

Just yesterday one of the nation’s largest 
banks dropped its prime interest rate to 18 
percent. That isn’t any bargain from a his- 
torical perspective, but it is the lowest since 
April and the trend for a month has been 
downward. 

The rate of inflation also has slowed sig- 
nificantly. 

Schultz points out, however, that the 
most important single effect of the policy is 
the headway it is making against the infla- 
tionary psychology, the widely perceived 
notion that has prevailed since the summer 
of 1979 that the government was not going 
to get inflation under control. 

Yet high inflation, Schultz feels, is a real 
threat to stable government and democracy 
itself. Getting it under control is a matter of 
survival. 
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There are now promising signs that the 
policy is beginning to work. Coupled with a 
few elements of sheer luck, Schultz believes 
that to be the case. 

The luck includes record corn and wheat 
crops and a bumper soybean crop. One eco- 
nomic sign that the inflationary psychology 
is softening is a lessening of wage expecta- 
tions as the nation heads into a bargaining 
year for crucial industries. 

The effects of high interest on some in- 
dustries—especially housing and automobile 
manufacturing—have been severe. These in- 
dustries and those who work in them have a 
correspondingly large stake in measures 
that will bring the interest rate down to the 
level where people can again afford to buy. 

Unfortunately, as Schultz points out, 
there is no “quick fix." It took a while to get 
into this mess and it will take a while, and 
some economic discomfort in the process, to 
get out of it.e 


AN AMERICAN DISEASE 
HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


e Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the ar- 
ticle which follows, “An American Dis- 
ease" by Meg Greenfield which ap- 
peared in the Newsweek of November 
2, 1981, goes to the heart of the prob- 
lem of the flawed American foreign 
policy which has failed in so many 
ways in so many places during the 
past 15 years. I believe that to a signif- 
icant degree our future depends on the 
American people and their leaders rec- 
ognizing the truth contained in this 
short statement: 

AN AMERICAN DISEASE 

(By Meg Greenfield) 

This country has developed a ritual for 
failing in our confrontations with Third 
World turmoil, and it has been a great suc- 
cess: it worked so well in Iran and Indochina 
that we seem determined to try it out in 
Central America and the Caribbean. True, 
there are some regional variations, but the 
basic formula remains the same. It involves, 
first, a couple of competing analyses of the 
turmoil that are at odds over what the cause 
of the trouble is, but as one in their unreal- 
istic, oversimplified approach. Then it in- 
volves, invariably, a fight to the death to 
defend each analysis—never mind what hap- 
pens to the region in turmoil—so that even- 
tually the policy choices people are arguing 
about have practically nothing to do with 
the problem they are confronting. 

In Central America now, as in Indochina 
and Iran in an earlier day, the political con- 
flict is viewed by many in the American 
Government as almost solely the malevolent 
work of a Soviet-connected conspiracy. This 
view has an unfortunate impact on the con- 
duct of American policy beyond the obvious 
one of directing our energies at a single 
aspect of the trouble and our support to 
characters whose anti-communism may be 
their only redeeming feature. 

It also, and this is the fatal part so far as 
making useful decisions is concerned, auto- 
matically activates a political response that 
denies all. By “all” I mean all possibility 
that anything more sinister than a largely 
justified, democratically inclined local pro- 
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test movement is at work. This school in- 
sists on seeing everyone from the Sandinis- 
tas in Nicaragua to the mullahs and Muja- 
hedin of Iran to the Khmer Rouge and Viet 
Cong of another day as your basic Eleanor 
Roosevelt in national dress, nice but exas- 
perated liberals driven to do, perhaps, some 
desperate and violent things, but wouldn't 
you be, too? 

Choices There you have the enduring 
outlines of the sterile American policy 
debate. What makes it so attractive, one 
must assume, to the people who work either 
side is that it doesn't generally require 
making any especially difficult—I mean 
really difficult—choices. We should support 
and arm the government in its struggle with 
the forces of international communism, it 
will be said. Or, we should get out and stay 
out and let nature take its course, let the 
forces of reform, which we should actually 
be supporting, at least prevail and stop 
thinking there are Russians and Cubans 
everywhere. 

Recognizing a variation on this argument 
in our current political controversy over Ad- 
ministration policy toward EI Salvador in 
particular and Central America and the 
Caribbean in general, you have to ask your- 
self whether, after all that tendentious talk 
about “lessons,” the right or the left 
learned anything at all from our recent mis- 
adventures. Our Indochinese and Iranian 
allies were armed to the teeth by us. Surely, 
even allowing for eventual American second 
thoughts and doubts about supporting them 
forever, it should be apparent that there 
was a domestic political dimension to their 
troubles that American policy couldn't deal 
with. How anyone could fail to believe this 
also to be the case with the government of 
El Salvador now or the government of Nica- 
ragua under the fallen Somozas I will never 
know. 

Still, the wishful thinking and fantasies of 
the military-minded, anti-communist right 
strike me as being probably less harmful to 
the possibility of doing things well in these 
turbulent places than do the comparable 
fantasies of the romantic, reform-minded 
left. That may be merely because I keep ex- 
pecting more insight and discrimination 
from this quarter—and God knows the 
crashed assumptions of the past ten years 
should have produced more of both. 

Surely if postwar Indochina and post-Pah- 
lavi Iran tell us anything, it is that the so- 
called popular alternatives to our less at- 
tractive friends among governments of the 
right are not necessarily any improvement. 
From which it should be possible to con- 
clude that in countries all over the world 
where we believe we have an interest or a 
claim we are obliged to pursue there may be 
no attractive or even minimally acceptable 
political ally. Maybe that means we still 
have overwhelming national reason to sup- 
port an unnacceptable ally. Maybe it means 
we walk away from it. Maybe it means we 
make some other more complicated or par- 
tial choice. All I'm saying is that we rarely 
even reach these hardest of questions, be- 
cause there is so compelling a force in our 
political chemistry at home to keep us from 
acknowledging that the choices are as bad 
or imperfect as they are. 

Evidence: With due respect to the French, 
for example, and in praise of that particular 
aspect of their policies most of us like least, 
they do not seem to have any trouble what- 
ever in seeing the world around them in the 
harshest, most realistic light and in acting 
in what they take to be their own interest in 
the most unsentimental (to be dainty about 
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it) way. But in this country we insist on in- 
terpreting evidence that contradicts our as- 
sumptions about “our” side in a conflict 
abroad as only further evidence of the 
rightness of those assumptions. Thus, the 
collapse of a beloved ally’s armed forces and 
the defeat of his military struggle to save a 
doomed political base will be viewed by the 
friends of right-wing governments in this 
country as proof we didn’t send them 
enough F-16s after all. The collapse will be 
seen as the indirect handiwork of those who 
were questioning and impeding the arms 
flow. 

And what will happen then? When the 
peerless general, prince or civilian strong- 
man gets chased out of his palace, or maybe 
strung up in it, and the forces of “light” 
take over and turn out to be vicious, repres- 
sive butchers themselves, what is to be said 
by their erstwhile champions? Not that 
they turned out to be a rotten lot, but 
rather that our earlier support of their op- 
pressors made them that way. 

We are not there yet in Central America. 
We are still at the point where one side is 
saying that the rightist soldiers need more 
support, and the other is saying that those 
Cuban-shipped, Russian-made arms don't 
exist. Even at today’s accelerated rates of 
disaster, that gives us some time before the 
former are asking who "lost" Central Amer- 
ica and the latter are loftily replying that it 
is arrogant for us to have thought it was 
ours to ''lose." 

How nice it would be if we could break the 
pattern before that happens this time.e 


THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE CHICAGO SOUTHTOWN 
ECONOMIST NEWSPAPERS 


HON. JOHN G. FARY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


e Mr. FARY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to bring to the 
attention of my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives the 75th an- 
niversary of the Chicago Southtown 
Economist Newspapers. This tabloid 
has been serving the important South- 
west Side of Chicago and the south- 
west suburbs with more than 252,000 
households and a population in excess 
of 1 million. 

Founded as the Englewood Econo- 
mist in the Englewood area of Chicago 
in 1906, the Economist Publications 
have grown in scope and circulation 
over the years, to a total of more than 
175,000. The Economist, in addition to 
printing its own papers, also prints nu- 
merous other publications, including 
the national edition of the New York 
Times, which is transmitted from New 
mori to the Economist plant by satel- 
lite. 

Publisher Bruce Sagan and his staff 
have emphasized the community 
social, political and economic aspects 
of their area, providing a strong voice 
on behalf of worthwhile projects and 
programs. At the same time they have 
provided their leaders with Chicago 
and area news gathered by a group of 
skilled reporters and full national 
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news from the wires of the United 
Press International and from other 
services. 

Mr. Speaker, I must admit that some 
of the Southtown Economist columns 
have generated heated discussions in 
my own quarters. However, the paper 
has never lost sight of its primary 
goal: To provide accurate and unbi- 
ased news of interest to its readers. 

It is fitting that the Economist 
Newspapers have received a great 
number of awards and citations for 
community service, news coverage and 
photography over the years. 


263D SQUADRON OF NORTH 
CAROLINA NAMED MOST OUT- 
STANDING 


HON. W. G. (BILL) HEFNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


e Mr. HEFNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
263d Combat Communications Squad- 
ron of the North Carolina Air Nation- 
al Guard at Badin, N.C., has been 
named the most outstanding commu- 
nications-electronics unit in the 
United States. The Badin unit ranked 
first among the 278 units in the na- 
tional competition which was held re- 
cently in Biloxi, Miss. 

I would like to bring this outstand- 
ing achievement to the attention of 
my colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The following article was 
printed in the October 16, 1981, edi- 
tion of the Stanly News and Press: 

263RD AGAIN Best ANG UNIT IN U.S. 


The 263rd Combat Communications 
Squadron, North Carolina Air National 
Guard, at Badin, has proven it was no acci- 
dent they won the Air National Guard Com- 
munications-Electronics trophy in 1979. 

Once again, the local Air Guard has been 
named the outstanding Communications- 
Electronics Unit in the nation for 1981. 

This award does not come easy as there 
are 278 ANG Units in the competition. 

The criteria established for the outstand- 
ing Communications Unit includes the 
training accomplishments of each person in 
the unit, annual average attendance at 
training assemblies, and the 15-day Air 
Force exercise each year. The reenlistment 
rate and unit strength play an important 
role. The 263rd maintains over 100 percent 
strength continuously. 

The Air Force Communications Command 
inspected the unit in February and rated it 
excellent, stating that unit personnel ex- 
ceeded Air Force standards, reflecting out- 
standing knowledge in unit readiness and 
mission capability. Numerous laudatory re- 
marks were included in the Inspector Gen- 
eral's summary. Contributing factors to the 
award was that the unit maintained an ex- 
tremely high reliability rate throughout ex- 
ercises in Turkey, Germany, and on the east 
coast of North Carolina. No major problems 
were encountered in any of these joint mili- 
tary exercises. Communication systems 
under their control were over 99 percent re- 
liable. 

The unit maintains the highest possible 
combat communications readiness rating. 
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In a recent exercise, the ground power 
production personnel and equipment main- 
tained 100 percent reliability to five loca- 
tions in addition to two other collocated Air 
Force and Marine Units. 

One officer observing the record of the 
263rd stated: “You cannot overlook its 
safety record of personnel. In the past 15 
months, the unit has moved personnel and 
equipment over 30,000 air miles and logged 
over 18,000 road miles without incident or 
accident. Receiving the award and honor of 
being the outstanding Air National Guard 
Communications-Electronics Unit two out 
of three years is unprecedented. A unit 
cannot win the award back-to-back; other- 
wise, the 263rd might have made it three 
out of three.” 

The presentation was made October 6, 
during the National Guard Association of 
the United States Annual General Confer- 
ence at Biloxi, Mississippi. Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Frederick R. Keith, Jr., commander of 
the 263rd Communications Squadron, re- 
ceived the award from Major General John 
Conaway, director of the Air National 
Guard. Colonel Keith expressed pride for 
the accolades received by the unit from all 
four services. 

He said the esprit de corps and superior 
performance by all personnel are justly rec- 
ognized by the squadron’s receipt of the 
outstanding Communications-Electronics 
trophy.e 


DON KENDALL OF THE US 
CHAMBER URGES TAX CUT 
SPEEDUP 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


e@ Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, Donald 
Kendall, the distinguished chairman of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce is 
urging that, rather than delaying or 
reducing the Reagan cut in tax rates, 
it should be accelerated. In a state- 
ment on Wednesday, Kendall observed 
that this would be more prudent in 
terms of the budget, because a devel- 
oping recession would widen the defi- 
cit far more than a cut in tax rates. 
This is because the Government loses 
revenue and sees its entitlement 
spending automatically rise whenever 
unemployment increases. 

I commend Mr. Kendall's advice to 
my colleagues as they deliberate on 
Federal economic policy and express 
my support for his sound advice. 

The article follows: 

CHAMBER CHAIRMAN CALLS FOR 
CONSIDERATION OF A SPEEDUP IN TAX Curs 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 21.—‘‘Congress should 

consider speeding up the tax cut, not delay- 
ing it,” Donald Kendall, chairman of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce commented 
today, saying: 

“The third quarter decline in real GNP 
marks two consecutive quarters of negative 
economic growth, adding further confirma- 
tion that the economy is confronted with 
the threat of a recession. With business ac- 
tivity declining, the recent proposals to 
delay the tax cut are misguided and wholly 
inappropriate. Increasing taxes to balance 
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the budget in a recession hasn't worked in 
the past and won’t work now. 

“Had Congress enacted the original 
Reagan program, which proposed a 10 per- 
cent income tax rate cut in July 1981 it is 
unlikely that we would be in the present sit- 
uation. Congress should now be seriously 
considering alternatives such as moving the 
full 10 percent tax cut to January 1, 1982, or 
spreading out the 1982 tax cut by giving 5 
percent in January and 5 percent in July. 

“By moving the full 10 percent cut to Jan- 
uary 1, 1982, the government would lose $17 
billion in revenue before counting the feed- 
back from a healthier economy. Spreading 
out the 1982 reduction would cut this loss in 
half. In contrast, the Congressional Budget 
Office has estimated that each one percent 
increase in the unemployment rate will add 
$27 billion to the deficit. Thus, with either 
change in the tax cut, the effect on the defi- 
cit could be smaller than that of a serious 
recession. Better still, the economy would be 
growing and workers would be spared the 
pain of unemployment. 

“As a result of the earlier compromise, 
1981 will be a year of rising tax burdens for 
the average American worker. The 1.25 per- 
cent cut for all of 1981 is too small to offset 
the bracket creep experienced by many. An 
individual with a taxable income of $20,000 
in 1980 will have to earn $22,000 this year 
just to keep pace with inflation. However, 
even with the October cut, the income gain 
will leave this individual facing a marginal 
tax rate of 27.65 percent compared to 24 
percent last year. What's worse, this same 
individual also experienced an 8.5 percent 
social security tax increase last January. So 
much for excessive tax cutting. 

“With this as background, it is clear that 
any delay or reduction in the 10 percent cut 
scheduled for July 1982 will simply contrib- 
ute to a further increase in the personal 
income tax burden and make economic re- 
covery that much more difficult to achieve. 

“In fact, such an effort is counterproduc- 
tive,” Kendall added. “It will worsen the re- 
cession and create more unemployment. 
This will reduce tax revenues and raise fed- 
eral outlays as incomes decline and the need 
for social welfare spending increases. 

“Our economic research indicates that 
since 1950, this country has experienced six 
recessions. In four of them, the government 
countered with a tax cut either during the 
recession or immediately following. In these 
four cases, the ensuing expansion lasted for 
an average of sixty months. In the two 
where no tax cut actions were taken, the 
subsequent period of expansion averaged 
only sixteen months, As this experience 
amply demonstrates, the time for cutting 
taxes is now."e 


EARLY WARNING 
HON. LES ASPIN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


e Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, today, at 
the request of the Budget Committee, 
I am inserting this week's early warn- 
ing package into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. This week the House of Rep- 
resentatives is not scheduled to consid- 
er any new spending bills. However, 
the early warning package does in- 
clude brief summaries of the authori- 
zation—nonspending—bills that are 
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scheduled. These materials factually 
compare the total amount of spending 
authorized by these bills with the as- 
sumptions for such spending that re- 
sulted from congressional approval of 
the first budget resolution for fiscal 
year 1982 and the amounts actually in 
appropriation bills, where appropriate. 
The committee intends to insert into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD these staff 
analyses, and analyses of all other ap- 
propriations, entitlement, or revenue 
bills as they are scheduled for floor 
action. We hope to provide these early 
warnings to interested Members each 
week. I believe that it is essential for 
the House to have information that 
compares such bills to the budget reso- 
lution—achievement of the resolution 
spending targets is not likely to occur 
unless the Members are clearly aware 
of the budget impact of their votes. 


SUMMARY OF AUTHORIZATIONS 
H.R. 4734—ITALIAN AMERICAN WAR VETERANS 


This is a bill to recognize the organization 
known as the Italian American War Veter- 
ans of the United States. The legislation 
states the organization’s purpose, member- 
ship criteria, restrictions, responsibilities 
and provides tax exempt status to the cor- 
poration. There is no cost associated with 
this bill. 


H.R. 4755—FORMER MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


This bill recognizes the organization 
known as “Former Members of Congress.” 
The organization is incorporated as a tax 
exempt organization under the Nonprofit 
Corporation Act of the District of Colum- 
bia. It is estimated that no significant cost 
to the Government will result from enact- 
ment of this bill. 


H.R. 4766—U.S. SUBMARINE VETERANS OF 
WORLD WAR II 


This is a bill to recognize the organization 
known as the United States Submarine Vet- 
erans of World War II. The legislation 
states the organization’s purpose, member- 
ship criteria, restrictions, responsibilities 
and provides tax exempt status to the cor- 
poration. There is no cost associated with 
the bill. 


H.R, 4769—AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED 
SOCIETIES 


This bill would grant a Federal charter to 
the American Council of Learned Societies, 
an organization which was established in 
1919 and is a federation of 43 professional 
and honorary associations with an aggre- 
gate membership of 250,000 scholars. While 
the legislation would grant the Society a 
Federal charter, the Society would be pro- 
hibited from claiming congressional approv- 
al or Federal Government authority for any 
of its activities. The Congressional Budget 
Office has found that there would not be 
any significant cost to the Government as a 
result of the enactment of this legislation. 


H.R. 3963—DRUG DEPENDENT FEDERAL 
OFFENDERS 


This bill amends the Contract Services for 
Drug Dependent Federal Offenders Act of 
1978. It would extend the period for which 
funds are authorized through 1985. Since 
funds are already authorized for fiscal year 
1982, this bill would have no budgetary 
impact in fiscal year 1982. 
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H.R. 4503—FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION 
CONTROL ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1981 


This bill authorizes the appropriation of 
$2.4 billion for the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency's municipal wastewater treat- 
ment construction grants program for fiscal 
year 1982. The bill also contains numerous 
changes in the financing and use of funds 
for the grants program. The CBO estimate 
of outlays resulting from fully funding this 
bill are $20 million in fiscal year 1982, $300 
million in fiscal year 1983, $660 million in 
fiscal year 1984, $620 million in fiscal year 
1985 and $400 million in fiscal year 1986. 


H.R. 4603—TO PROVIDE FLEXIBILITY FOR 
FEDERAL FINANCIAL SUPERVISORY AGENCIES 


This bill is designed to improve the flexi- 
bility of the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration (FDIC), the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporations (FSLIC), and 
other financial regulatory agencies to deal 
with federally insured financial institutions 
experiencing problems. The main changes 
would be to allow the insurance agencies to 
arrange mergers of problem institutions 
across State lines or mergers between insti- 
tutions insured separately by the FDIC and 
FSLIC. The bill creates no direct spending; 
but if it should be successful in enhancing 
the flexibility of and consequently reducing 
the net costs of the Federal financial super- 
visory agencies, it could reduce net outlays 
of these agencies. 


H.R. 2330—NUCLEAR REGULATORY COMMISSION 
(NRC) AUTHORIZATION 


This is the bill that authorizes programs 
run by the Nuclear Regulatory Commission. 
The text of H.R. 4255 will be introduced as 
a substitute to H.R. 2330 for floor consider- 
ation. H.R. 4255 includes compromises be- 
tween the House Interior and Energy and 
Commerce Committees which share juris- 
diction over the NRC. The authorization 
level totals are within those sought by the 
administration for NRC appropriations. 


H.R. 4437 —ENERGY CONSERVATION DAYLIGHT 
SAVING ACT 


The bill amends the Uniform Time Act so 
that daylight savings time is observed for 8 
months instead of 6 months—from the first 
Sunday in March to the last Sunday in Oc- 
tober. The Federal Communications would 
be authorized to adjust its hours for broad- 
casting stations. The Congressional Budget 
Office has estimated the cost of rulemaking 
and processing of requests for exemptions 
to be $70,000. However, this cost would be 
completely offset by decreasing utility costs 
to the Government. 


H.R. 4814—STATE DEPARTMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS 


The House Foreign Affairs Committee is 
seeking a rule which will allow House con- 
sideration of S. 1193, the Senate-passed 
State Department Authorization Act for 
fiscal year 1982. (The House bill, H.R. 3518, 
was defeated on September 17, primarily on 
the basis that it was in excess of the Presi- 
dent's request and the budget resolution in 
fiscal year 1983.) 

The rule would provide that S. 1193 could 
be considered in the House and an amend- 
ment by the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee would be in order. The Committee 
amendment would be H.R. 4814, which 
would authorize foreign aid spending levels 
at the levels requested by the President as 
of September 28. These levels would, of 
course, be below the level assumed in the 
First Budget Resolution or set in the Omni- 
bus Reconciliation Act of 1981. 
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According to the staff of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee, there is substantial 
bipartisan support in the Committee and in 
the House for the procedure which the 
Committee plans to follow. 

H.R. 3275—CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION 

This bill amends the Civil Rights Act of 
1957 to authorize appropriations for the 
Civil Rights Commission. For fiscal year 
1982, $14 million would be authorized with 
outlays (including those previously obligat- 
ed) estimated at $14 million. The authoriza- 
tion is $2 million above the President's re- 
quest and the level assumed in the First 
Budget Resolution. The House-passed Com- 
merce-State-Justice appropriation bill in- 
cludes $12,318,000 for the Commission.e 


INTEREST RATE POLICIES 
HON. CARROLL HUBBARD, JR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


@ Mr. HUBBARD. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
tinue to receive hundreds of letters 
from auto dealers, realtors, home- 
builders, businessmen, farmers, and 
many others who, like millions of 
people across the Nation, are being 
hurt by the current high interest 
rates. Mr. David Freeman, a constitu- 
ent of mine in Paducah, Ky., has sent 
me a copy of a letter that he wrote to 
Federal Reserve Board Chairman Paul 
Volcker asking Mr. Volcker for the 
reasons behind the Federal Reserve's 
high interest rate policies. I feel Mr. 
Freeman’s letter is one which should 
be shared with my colleagues and I 
wish to do so at this time. His letter 
follows: 


Dear Mr. VoLckEn: Mr. Volcker, could you 
please answer some questions concerning 
your reasoning behind your high interest 
rate policies? 

Mr. Volcker, are you not aware that you 
are destroying the free enterprise system of 
our great country? Many small businessmen 
are losing their businesses every day. Re- 
cently, I have had three once successful 
business people contact me to sell their busi- 
nesses. Today’s high rates have left them 
with enough money to pay their interest 
but not themselves. They have less money 
financed now than when you put your pow- 
erful grip on our economy almost two years 
ago. How do you expect these and the ma- 
jority of the American people to survive? 

How can people save money when many 
are taking money from their depleted sav- 
ings accounts to live? The only people 
saving money are those who are fortunate 
enough to have these high yielding certifi- 
cates of deposit. The small business people, 
homebuyers, farmers, car dealers, and the 
many others are forced to pay these high 
rates to the wealthy. Why? 

Mr. Volcker, I am sure you are correct 
about a huge government deficit causing a 
strain on our money supply. However, will 
this deficit not continue to grow because 
there will be no tax dollars from these aver- 
age American people who are not making 
any money? Most of these average paying a 
large portion of our tax dollars because they 
are not in the position of the wealthy who 
have numerous tax deductions and escape 
without paying any taxes. This is only 
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common sense that our deficit will be larger 
and our government will also have to 
borrow these funds that in a normal econo- 
my would be coming in. 

Mr. Volcker, I realize that you are strong- 
ly convinced that your ideals will control in- 
flation. Why haven't they in two years? 
How long have you been in office? Do you 
plan to remain? Am I not correct, in saying 
that you were appointed? Perhaps, you 
should be reminded of this. You were not 
elected to control our country as you are 
doing. 

What does a government deficit have to 
do with inflation? When government bor- 
rows, do they have to pay these high rates? 
Do these high rates cause our deficit to be 
more when the government has to borrow 
to pay these high rates? Why can’t you see 
that these policies themselves are inflation- 
ary? Perhaps, more inflationary than any 
other single item pertaining to our econ- 
omy. 

Mr. Volcker, perhaps you should re-evalu- 
ate your policies. I am afraid that if you 
don’t our economy will collapse. Where will 
your pay check come from then? At present 
you do not have to worry because it is there 
every Friday. Do you deserve it or shouldn't 
you suffer from your policies along with the 
rest of us?@ 


AID TO EDUCATION 
HON. ANTHONY TOBY MOFFETT 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


e Mr. MOFFETT. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring the following state- 
ment in support of Federal aid to edu- 
cation to your attention. Mr. Stephen 
Joel Trachtenberg, president of the 
University of Hartford in Connecticut, 
made this welcoming address to stu- 
dents coming to the campus for the 
beginning of the 1981 academic year. 
Mr. Trachtenberg has made a number 
of observations that merit the close 
consideration of my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle. I hope that you 
find the following remarks as insight- 
ful as I did. 


CUT IN FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION Is 
SHORTSIGHTED 


(By Stephen J. Trachtenberg) 


As you begin your journey, I would like to 
give you three pieces of advice: 

1. As Samuel Johnson pointed out, noth- 
ing will ever be attempted if all possible ob- 
jections have to be overcome. 

2. In the words of Winston Churchill, 
sometimes it isn't enough to do our best; 
sometimes we have to do what is required. 

3. As my mother is fond of telling me, all 
things being equal, all things are never 
equal. 

The most efficient energy resource in an 
advanced industralized economy is the mid- 
night oil. Properly used, it fuels people to 
whom we look for skills, imagination, ideas, 
insights, and productivity. 

Our government tells us that defense is a 
national priority; and yet in what appears to 
be a contradiction, it reduces its fiscal com- 
mitment to education. If this country is to 
remain strong, its people must be educated. 
If it is not to be a second-rate power, educa- 
tion and scientific affairs must not be ne- 
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glected. We cannot forget or ignore the les- 
sons learned from Sputnik in 1957, the year 
the University of Hartford was chartered. 


NEGLECTING EDUCATION COSTLY 


Obviously, inflation must be controlled. 
Clearly, there is a need to stretch national 
dollars and to invest them prudently; tut 
neglect of education, particularly at the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels, results in the 
ignorance of our people and that in turn 
leads to inevitable expenditures for welfare 
and prison systems and reformatories, 

We are regularly told that we live in the 
richest country in the world, and I'm tempt- 
ed to believe it if for no other reason than 
the way we treat our pets. We spend about 
$5.4 billion a year to acquire them and care 
for them and bury them. 

I've seen reports that a person who buys a 
$200 poodle or a parakeet is likely to spend 
up to $4,000 before it's all over. 

It's expensive to put food in the bowl, 
food that might well go to people, and a 
collar around the neck and shots and coats 
and sweaters and dresses and sterling silver 
cuddle bones and gold glitter nail polish and 
pedigree papers and summer camp. 


REVIEW PRIORITIES 


I don't mean my remarks to be seen as an 
attack on pets. I'm not saying that the 
country is going to the dogs. What I'm call- 
ing for is an explanation of priorities. 

I can't help but wonder how thís land has 
$2 billion to spend on horse-care products 
and not enough to resolve the embarrassing- 
ly low verbal and numerical literacy rate 
which we see around us. 

Only a few years ago, the Department of 
Education reported that one of every five 
Americans was functionally illiterate. The 
crisis of accomplishment in our classrooms 
is widely acknowledged. In the past few 
years, national commission after national 
commission has reported the problems of 
America's primary and secondary schools. 

There may be disagreement concerning 
the causes and solutions to our problems. 
But to all who believe that education is cru- 
cial to the survival and future of American 
democracy, it's clear that the signal is 
S.O.S. 

Standardized tests and college board 
scores show the decline in students’ ability 
to read, to write, and to figure. Employers 
echo those conclusions and voice dismay. 

People of America believe that the high 
schools have been so downgraded that the 
term "high school graduate" now means as 
much as “sound as a dollar.” 


DEFICIENCY IN READING 


A recent study of 23,000 recruits at the 
San Diego Naval Base showed that 37 per- 
cent of them could not read at the 10th 
grade level. 

A friend of mine who works at the Walter 
Reed Army Hospital tells me that the signs 
posted around the facility had to be rewrit- 
ten to a third grade level because too many 
of the personnel found the old signs diffi- 
cult to understand. Weapons manuals and 
other literature for military personnel are 
being similarly rewritten. 

These problems are yours. The future 
that is pregnant within them is your future. 
The 21st century will require this country 
to have a population able to do sophisticat- 
ed work calling for more mind than muscle. 
The expanding role of technology in every 
suspect of our society is creating a race not 
to be won by the swift but by the keen and 
the adaptable. 
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Cutting federal aid to education while in- 
creasing the Pentagon budget is shortsight- 
ed, for it inhibits the research and develop- 
ment on which future innovations are 
based. Without an educated population, 
America will not be able to defend itself. 

I hope that we can persuade you to devote 
yourselves to the learning that is so impor- 
tant to our country. I would urge that you 
conceive of that liberally. The next genera- 
tion of Americans will need to be trained, 
but will also need to have judgment and his- 
torical perspective and a capacity for 
reason.e 


ROTARY CLUB HONORS BRIG. 
GEN. JOHN A. SHAUD 


HON. MARY ROSE OAKAR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


@ Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Speaker, periodi- 
cally the Rotary Club of Cleveland, 
Ohio, the second oldest of 19,000 
Rotary Clubs in the world, takes time 
to honor one of the outstanding Cleve- 
landers who have made a substantial 
impact on the world. Among those 
previously honored were John Heis- 
man, whom we hear about every year 
when the Heisman Trophy is awarded, 
Ransom Olds, the father of the Olds- 
mobile, Dr. Donald Henderson, who 
did so much to rid the world of small- 
pox, and others. 

This Thursday, October 29, 1981, the 
Cleveland Rotary Club will be honor- 
ing Brig. Gen. John A. Shaud who was 
born and raised in Cleveland, graduat- 
ing from Cleveland Heights High 
School in 1951. General Shaud then 
attended the U.S. Military Academy at 
West Point. He went on for even 
higher education, eventually getting a 
Ph. D. from Ohio State University. He 
has also pursued his studies in mili- 
tary science, graduating from the Na- 
tional War College in Washington, 
D.C. 

As a soldier, General Shaud has had 
a distinguished career serving his 
country. He has assumed staff and 
command positions in various loca- 
tions in the United States, including 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base in 
his native Ohio. Overseas, General 
Shaud served in Thailand and Viet- 
nam. 

It might seem to some that General 
Shaud has spent as much time in the 
air as he has on the ground. After re- 
ceiving his commission at the U.S. 
Military Academy, he entered pilot 
training and in 1957 became a rated 
pilot. Since then, General Shaud has 
had more than 4,000 flying hours, 
which include 110 combat missions. In 
the course of his flying career, he has 
won numerous decorations and 
awards, including the Legion of Merit 
with one oak leaf cluster, the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross, Meritorous Serv- 
ice Medal with one oak leaf cluster, 
the Air Force Medal with six oak leaf 
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clusters, and the Air Force Commen- 
dation Medal with one oak leaf clus- 
ter. 

In September 1980, he was promoted 
to brigadier general. At present, Gen- 
eral Shaud is commander of the 57th 
Air Division, Strategic Air Command, 
Minot Air Force Base in North 
Dakota. 

I want to join the Cleveland Rotary 
Club in honoring this outstanding 
American who has chosen a career in 
service to his country and in so doing 
brings honor to his hometown of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


BIoGRAPHY OF Bric. GEN. JOHN A. SHAUD 


Brigadier General John A. Shaud is com- 
mander of the 57th Air Division, Strategic 
Air Command, Minot Air Force Base, N.D. 
This command includes “Strategic Projec- 
tion Force” responsibility. 

General Shaud was born Dec, 15, 1933 in 
Cleveland where he graduated from Cleve- 
land Heights High School in 1951. He at- 
tended Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., until 
1952 and then entered the U.S. Military 
Academy, West Point, N.Y. He graduated in 
1956 with a bachelor of science degree; 
earned a master of science degree from the 
George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D.C., in 1967; and received a doctorate 
of philosophy in management science from 
Ohio State University in 1971. General 
Shaud completed Air Command and Staff 
College at Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala., in 
1967 and graduated from the National War 
College at Fort Lesley J. McNair, Washing- 
ton, D.C., in 1974. 

After being commissioned at the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy, General Shaud entered pilot 
training and become a rated pilot in August 
1957. 

His first operational assignment was to 
Davis-Monthan Air Force Base, Ariz., in 
1958 as a B-47 pilot in the 358th Bombard- 
ment Squadron. He transferred to Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio, in 1964 
where he served as a B-52 aircraft com- 
mander with the 17th Bombardment Wing. 

General Shaud's next assignment was to 
Air Command and Staff College. Following 
his graduation he attended RF-4C combat 
crew training school at Shaw Air Force 
Base, S.C. 

He served on the 388th Tactical Fighter 
Wing operations staff at Korat Royal Thai 
Air Force Base, Thailand, from January to 
May 1968. He then served as an RF-4C 
flight commander with the 12th Tactical 
Reconnaissance Squadron, Tan Son Nhut 
Air Base, Republic of Vietnam, until Janu- 
ary 1969. 

General Shaud was a student liaison offi- 
cer for the Air Force Institute of Technolo- 
gy at Ohio State University until 1971 and 
was a faculty member of the Air Command 
and Staff College from 1971 until 1973. He 
graduated from the National War College in 
June 1974 and was assigned to Kincheloe 
Air Force Base, Mich., as deputy command- 
er for operations, 449th Bombardment 
Wing. In March 1975 General Shaud 
became vice commander of the wing. 

In January 1976 he was assigned to the 
Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Plans 
and Operations, Headquarters U.S. Air 
Force, Washington, D.C., where he served as 
chief, Strategic Division, until June 1976. 
He then became deputy chief, Readiness 
Initiatives Group, and remained in that po- 
sition until he was appointed assistant 
deputy director for readiness development 
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in November 1976. In June 1978 General 
Shaud took command of the 92nd Bombard- 
ment Wing (Heavy) at Fairchild Air Force 
Base, Wash., and became commander of the 
47th Air Division there in June 1980. He as- 
sumed his present command in August 1980. 

A command pilot with more than 4,000 
flying hours, General Shaud has flown 110 
combat missions. His military decorations 
and awards include the Legion of Merit with 
one oak leaf cluster, Distinguished Flying 
Cross, Meritorious Service Medal with one 
oak leaf cluster, Air Medal with six oak leaf 
clusters and Air Force Commendation 
Medal with one oak leaf cluster. 

He was promoted to brigadier general 
Sept. 8, 1980, with date of rank Aug. 13, 
1980. 

General Shaud is married to the former 
Janelle M. Ohlenbusch of Lubbock, Texas. 
They have three children: Patricia, James 
and Katherine. 


PROCLAMATION 


Whereas the Rotary Club of Cleveland 
(the second oldest of 19,000 Rotary Clubs in 
the world) does, from time to time, honor 
native sons of the Cleveland area, who have 
gone forth to achieve national distinction, 
and 

Whereas previously Cleveland Rotary has 
honored John Heisman, after whom the 
famous Heisman Football Trophy is named; 
Ransom Olds who is father of the Oldsmo- 
bile and father of the American Motor Car 
Industry; Dr. Donald Henderson who “rid 
the world of smallpox”; Frank Taplin, now 
president of The Metropolitan Opera; and 
George Crile III, producer of “CBS Re- 
ports", and 

Whereas at its civic luncheon on Thurs- 
day, Oct. 29, 1981, Rotary will have as is 
honoree and speaker, such a distinguished 
Greater Cleveland son—Brig. General John 
A. Shaud, and 

Whereas John Shaud was born in Cleve- 
land, grew up in Cleveland Heights, attend- 
ed its schools and graduated from Cleveland 
Heights High School, and 

Whereas he is a graduate of the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy, at West Point and of the Na- 
tional War College, and has graduate de- 
grees from George Washington University 
and Ohio State University, and 

Whereas he is a command pilot who flew 
110 combat missions, and is the recipient of 
many military decorations and awards, and 

Whereas in the Air Force, he has held 
many important assignments in the United 
States, Thailand and Vietnam, and became 
Brigadier General in 1980, and 

Whereas for some time, he has been Com- 
mander of the 57th Air Division, Strategic 
Air Command, which command includes 
"Strategic Projection Force" responsibility, 
and 

Whereas just this October, he was as- 
signed to new responsibilities at the Penta- 
gon in Washington, as Deputy Director of 
Plans for the Air Force: Now therefore 
.* * *'e 


EDITORIALS BY BILL PAYNE 
HON. RAY KOGOVSEK 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


e Mr. KOGOVSEK. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to submit these editorials 
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for the Recorp. They were written by 
a fellow Coloradan who is dedicated to 
the principles and objectives of the 
American labor movement; Mr. Bill 
Payne. 


ANNUAL LUDLOW MEMORIAL LOVESONG SUNG 
WITH A BEAUTIFUL GREEK ACCENT! 


(By Bill Payne) 


Sunday morning was overcast, as John 
Mrozek and I made the annual ‘love drive’ 
to Ludlow. Heavy, dark clouds rolled up 
against the foothills blocking the peaks 
from view, and half-way to Colorado 
Springs the rains raced along with the car 
and the wipers seemed to sadly sing, 
“Ludlow, Ludlow.” 

As we sped Southward, the lighter skies in 
the East promised clear weather for the Me- 
morial Services, At the site, the podium 
quickly filled with United Mine Workers of- 
ficials and special guests. In charge, were 
newly elected District 15 president Bob 
Moore and Secretary-Treasurer Joe “Pepsi” 
Garcia who handled the program with 
much skill and great love. 

Special guest was International President 
Sam Church whose long trip from Washing- 
ton headquarters, was proof of his love and 
respect for the occasion and the Western 
membership. Other speakers in turn, includ- 
ing Zelda Bransted, told of the event and its 
impact on the people of Colorado. Congress- 
man Ray Kogovsek of the Third District 
was most effective in reaching the hearts 
and minds of the people gathered at the 
site. This dedicated public official who is of 
the people, by the people, and FOR the 
people left no doubt of his love for labor 
and working people! 

Despite the honor of both Sam and Ray, 
real ‘grabber’ was 92-year-old survivor Gus 
Papadakis, whose heavy Greek accent added 
spice to his remembrances of the event and 
his fallen comrades, as his words by-passed 
the ears and went straight to the heart! 
Tall, erect and with a simple dignity which 
shone through like the marble statues 
which dominate the memorial site, Gus with 
his quiet devotion was in himself, a living 
memorial! 

And so it was over for another year. The 
good brothers, sisters and friends whose 
hearts and hands had been clasped together 
and united by a common love sought home 
as darkening skies promised rain. And some- 
where in the distance, a lone meadowlark 
seemed to call, “Thank you for remember- 
ing . . . and see you next year, Gus.” 

HIGH Court RULES PATENT OK on OILSPILL 
EATERS AND OTHER BEASTIES! 


(By Bill Payne) 


Did you happen to read in the papers this 
week where the U.S. Supreme Court ruled 
where a genetic scientist can patent his test- 
tube creation! Seems as if the High Court 
by a 5-4 vote, ruled that test-tube life may 
be included in the federal law allowing pat- 
ents to someone who “invents or discovers 
any new or useful process, machine, manu- 
facture or composition of matter.” 

Whole concept is enough to boggle the 
mind! It ain't enough that we now have the 
oil conglomerates, the Tri-Lateral Commis- 
sion and the federal bureaucrats regulating 
our lives to the point where we are becom- 
ing numbers on a giant super-computer— 
now, they are going after the very life proc- 
ess itself! 

It all began with a General Electric em- 
ployee Ananda Chakrabarty developed a 
bacterium believed to eat crude oil spills 
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more quickly and efficiently than natural 
bacteria. 

Great idea, but what happens when all 
the oil spills over the world have been 
eaten, what happens next? Does the glob- 
eater go off and die? We'll bet it quickly de- 
velops a taste for more cxotic dishes includ- 
ing perhaps humans in addition to other 
flora and fauna, 

Just suppose it develops a taste for ham- 
burgers and raids every McDonalds where it 
eats up not only the hamburgers but the 
customers as well. Or perhaps, McDonalds 
buy some and injects it into the hamburg- 
ers—and the burgers eat you! 

How about if the oil companies buy a good 
supply of the little beasties and then keep 
them on hand for customers who are late 
paying their gasoline bills. Can’t you just 
see it now—the oil company computers put 
you on the corporate ‘hit list’ and then one 
dark night, they slip up to where your car is 
parked either at the curb or in your garage, 
and they stick some of the little buggers 
into your exhaust pipe ... before you can 
say Exxon, Continental Oil Company, or 
those grand folks at Phillips Petroleum Cor- 
poration the little munchies have complete- 
ly devoured your crankcase... right up to 
and including . . . your dipstick! 

THE 67TH OBSERVANCE AT LUDLOW SITE. . . 

BEACON TO FREE LABOR—FOREVER! 


(By Bill Payne) 


The Annual Memorial Service at Ludlow 
is always one of my most loving events each 
year, as we pay tribute to the memory of 
those brave souls who by their actions gave 
backbone to the union movement in Colora- 
do. 

This year’s 67th observance will be at 2 
p.m. this Sunday (June 14) at the memorial 
site. Each year I manage to return from the 
service renewed, refreshed and rededicated 
to the task of helping to build a bigger and 
better labor movement in the state. To see 
old friends and perhaps even make a couple 
of new ones. Anyhow, this old editor gets a 
lot of love. 

Over the years, we've discovered the Mine 
Workers are a strange and beautiful breed 
of unionists. On television this week, the 
network was interviewing some Mine Work- 
ers in Pennsylvania after they had agreed 
on a new contract but as of the moment 
their mine construction workers had not. 
When asked that if in the event the con- 
struction people put up a picket—would 
they cross it now that they had their con- 
tract. To a man, they answered NO—and in 
one or two cases the answer was, ''Hell no! 
we don't cross picketlines.” 

And it seems to me that is what this whole 
union movement is all about. Union mem- 
bers do not cross picketlines. We are sup- 
posed to be brothers and the time has come 
for all of us to act like brothers. Unfortu- 
nately, in the various 'rooms' in the U.S. 
House of Labor, we have a few meatheads, 
ego-heads and just plain blockheads who 
use the labor movement to push their own 
particular 'star' and to hell with everyone 
else. Luckily, there aren't too many and the 
damage they do, is in the end, to them- 
selves! They only muck things up for the 
real builders of brotherhood. 

We hope that you and your family can 
join us this year at the memorial site . . . as 
you honor them, you likewise bring honor 
to yourself. May the lesson of Ludlow be 
always remembered. For as times change, 
our enemies do not. There will be other 
Ludlows in the future—may we be worthy of 
the test. And may the fires lighted here on 
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this spot in the past . . . burn brightly like a 

beacon in our minds and hearts ... now, 

and in the future. 

‘THE ANNUAL LOVE VISIT TO LUDLOW BEACON 
TO LABOR NOW AND FUTURE. . . 


(By Bill Payne) 


Sunday morning dawned clean and crys- 
tal-clear, as 93-year young Gus Papadakis, 
AFL-CIO Field Representative Steve Bier- 
inger and I made the annual love visit to the 
memorial site at Ludlow. 

We had come to be a small part of the 
annual remembrance of those who had paid 
the ultimate price in the battle for union 
freedom. That it is better to die with honor, 
than live on bended knee. A goodly crowd of 
several hundred were there to pay their re- 
spects. 

At the beginning of the ceremony, United 
Mine Workers District 15 president Bob 
Moore was presented new American flags 
for the memorial site by Victor Ringo and 
Phil Manisacco of Elks Lodge #181 in 
nearby Trinidad, Colorado. Bob introduced 
the visitors and speakers—as usual, he did 
his dedicated best. UMW District 15 Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Jose ‘Pepsi’ Garcia's message 
was well prepared and really ‘hit the spot.’ 

Colorado AFL-CIO president Norm Pledg- 
er reminded the crowd of the terrible price 
the miners had paid for union freedom and 
hoped that Colorado labor leaders now and 
in the future, would be worthy of the 
legacy. This aging editor simply gave his 
annual message of love and respect for 
those living and dead who had been equal to 
the test. He said the yearly visit renews, re- 
freshes and helps him rededicate himself 
for the battles ahead. And finally, he 
warned that in America’s search for energy 
both in fossil and synthetic fuels, that 
future Ludlows were possible and hoped 
that Colorado labor would be equal to the 
task! 

And then it was done. . . The quiet crowd 
returned home. The long fingers of the 
afternoon sun softly brushed the stone 
faces of the granite monument who seemed 
to say, “Thank you for coming, we shall 
never die as long as you who love us, keep 
the flames of Ludlow burning in your minds 
and hearts.” 

And a passing freight seemed to whistle 
..« We shallle 


TOBACCO TRIUMPHS 
HON. BOB SHAMANSKY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


e Mr. SHAMANSKY. Mr. Speaker, 
last week the House defeated my 
amendment to eliminate the tobacco 
allotment and price support system. 
This action by the House has generat- 
ed a considerable amount of comment 
in the media. I would like to recom- 
mend to my colleagues the following 
two articles, one from the Washington 
Post and one an Anthony Lewis piece 
from the New York Times. 
[From the Washington Post, Oct. 22, 1981] 
TOBACCO TRIUMPHS 
One by one, over the last few weeks, the 
House has taken on the once sacrosanct 
farm support programs—peanut allotments, 
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sugar “loans,” dairy price supports—and 
voted for needed reforms. But yesterday 
when it came to tobacco, smoke got in its 
eyes. Following the Senate's lead, it voted to 
keep the tobacco price and production con- 
trol system intact. 

It's easy to create confusion about tobacco 
subsidies. Unlike other government-subsi- 
dized crops, tobacco hasn't cost the taxpay- 
er very much—probably less than $1 billion 
over its history, and most of that was for in- 
terest subsidies that have been terminated. 
This is because rigid production controls 
have kept farmers from producing costly 
surpluses for government stockpiles. 

Production is limited, however, through a 
ridiculously feudal system of allotments 
that conferred on owners of tobacco-produc- 
ing land in the 1930s the exclusive right to 
grow flue-cured tobacco, the tobacco most 
used in cigarettes. These allotments can be 
inherited, bought or, as is now the predomi- 
nant case, leased for a substantial fee to the 
farmers who actually grow the tobacco. The 
system has worked to the extent that large 
stockpiles have been avoided, but the cost of 
leasing growing privileges adds almost $300 
million annually to tobacco prices—while 
unfairly enriching a bunch of absentee land- 
lords. 

In recent years, moreover, surplus stocks 
have been growing despite production con- 
trols, as foreign imports of cheaper tobacco 
grades have undercut government-support- 
ed tobacco price levels. The tobacco lobby’s 
response to this has been to call for more 
government market interference in the 
form of higher tariffs. 

The tobacco issue is further clouded by 
the fact that any move toward a freer 
market is likely to reduce tobacco prices and 
increase supply—and thus, presumably, en- 
courage more smoking. This has enabled 
the tobacco lobby to turn the health issue 
to its own advantage in arguing for the re- 
tention of price and production controls. 
Congressmen were thus offered a conven- 
ient justification for perpetuating a govern- 
ment-created monopoly for tobacco while 
voting earlier to end a similar allotment 
system for peanuts. 

The clear-eyed reader will note, however, 
that there are other and better ways to con- 
trol tobacco production than through an 
anachronistic and inequitable allotment 
system. Nor should the claims of a few 
thousand farmers who might be adversely 
affected by a freer market be given any 
greater weight than, for example, those of 
the hundreds of thousands of auto, steel 
and government workers whose jobs have 
been lost through economic change. If to- 
bacco stockpiles keep growing and pressure 
for higher tariffs continues, the tobacco 
support system may find itself again under 
attack. By that time, perhaps, the smoke 
will have cleared. 


[From the New York Times, Oct. 22, 1981] 
MERCHANTS OF DEATH 
ABROAD AT HOME 
(By Anthony Lewis) 

Boston, October 21.—Few of us who are 
middle-aged or older have missed the grim 
experience of cancer striking a friend or re- 
lation. My sense, based on what has hap- 
pened around me, is that incidence of the 
disease is sharply increasing. I find that 
others have the same feeling. 

That impression is not, in fact, generally 
supported by medical statistics. The death 
rates for most forms of cancer in this coun- 
try have remained remarkably steady over 
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many years. For breast cancer, for example, 
the death rate was 25.2 per 100,000 popula- 
tion in 1930, 27 in 1978. But in one area 
there has been an overwhelming, an epi- 
demic increase in deaths. That is lung 
cancer. This year an estimated 122,000 
Americans will die of lung cancer. And the 
death rate has gone up by more than 12 
times in the last 50 years: from 3.6 persons 
per 100,000 in 1930 to 44.8 in 1978. 

The reason for that extraordinary rise in 
deaths from lung cancer is not in any scien- 
tific doubt. The reason is smoking. And we 
all know it: all except the corrupt and the 
willfully ignorant. 

Against that gruesome factual back- 
ground, the House of Representatives voted 
yesterday to continue Federal price sup- 
ports for tobacco. The 231 members in the 
majority voted to subsidize a commodity 
that will bring thousands of Americans in- 
exorably to a painful and utterly unneces- 
sary death. 

The tobacco industry and its apologists— 
growers, manufacturers, advertising agen- 
cies, pseudo-scientific institutes and regional 
politicians—have two ways of dealing with 
the morbid reality of their product. First 
they throw dust in the public eye, claiming 
that facts are just “theories.” Second, they 
say that anyone who wants to do something 
about smoking is an “authoritarian” stomp- 
ing on “individual freedom of choice." 

As far as I am concerned, smokers should 
remain free to go on killing themselves. The 
United States has made enough of a social 
and legal mess in the field of drugs without 
trying to outlaw a substance that addicts 
millions more. 

Many smokers want to quit: many more 
than succeed in doing so. The problem is 
precisely that they are addicted. If the soci- 
ety can do little about them, it can do a 
great deal to discourage additions to the 
addict rolls. There again, the facts are 
known. The smoking habit takes hold when 
people are young. Some 54 million Ameri- 
cans smoke. And 75 percent were hooked 
before they reached the age of 21. 

A society that allows children to be en- 
ticed into smoking is engaging in a form of 
suicide. A 16-year-old boy who smokes two 
packs of cigarettes a day has a life expectan- 
cy of 62 years. If he did not smoke, he could 
expect to live to 71. 

And children are being lured into the 
habit by advertising and social pressure: 
girls especially, for some reason. The per- 
centage of girls between 12 and 14 years old 
who say they are regular smokers increased 
from 0.6 percent in 1968 to 4.3 percent in 
1979. 

How many of the 122,000 Americans who 
will die of lung cancer this year might have 
lived if they had not smoked? Of course 
there can be no absolute answer. But an ar- 
ticle this year in the Journal of the Nation- 
al Cancer Institute, by Richard Doll and 
Richard Peto, looked at the figures for 1978 
and estimated the effects of smoking from 
known data. The results of their analysis 
were shocking. 

In 1978, 71,000 men died of lung cancer. If 
they had not smoked, the authors said, only 
6,439 would have died. The same year 24,080 
women died of lung cancer; if they had not 
smoked, the figure would have been 5,454. 

The terrible statistics of death by smoking 
were not at the forefront of the tobacco 
price support debate in the House. Craven 
political calculations were what mattered. 

Democrats from the Southern tobacco 
states pleaded with their Northern col- 
leagues to vote for the program. Otherwise, 
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they said, they would be decimated when 
Senator Jesse Helms, the North Carolina 
Republican, used the tobacco issue against 
them. And enough Northern Democrats 
yielded to the plaint to make the difference. 

What the episode shows is that tobacco 
has hooked political systems as well as indi- 
viduals. Jesse Helms is widely regarded by 
his colleagues of both parties as one of the 
meanest characters in Congress; members 
do not want to do him favors. But tobacco 
has them in his grip. Too many interests in 
the South depend on it. 

Nor is the phenomenon limited to the 
United States. Third-world countries are 
growing and smoking more tobacco—and 
their governments are increasingly depend- 
ent on it for revenue. Brazil's Secretary of 
Federal Revenue warned tobacco companies 
this year that they had better sell more ag- 
gressively or he would increase taxes on 
them. 

The tobacco price support program does 
not itself encourage smoking. Its direct 
effect is to enrich the handful of U.S. land- 
owners who have acreage allotments, But 
the moral effect is clear. The United States 
Government lends its support to the pro- 
duction of a known poison. Those 231 Rep- 
resentatives voted for death.e 


CONFUSION AT THE WHITE 
HOUSE 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


e Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, today's Wall Street Journal has, as 
its lead story on page 1, an analysis of 


the great confusion over the admin- 
stration's budget programs recently 
enacted by Congress. The confusion in 
the White House can only add to the 
chaoes felt in the business and finan- 
cial communities at this time. 

The article follows: 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Oct. 28, 
19811 


CLOUDIER OUTLOOK: REAGANITES ARE AT 
Opps Over How Far To Trim 1982 Eco- 
NOMIC FORECAST 


(By Kenneth H. Bacon) 


WASHINGTON.—President  Reagan's eco- 
nomic strategists, an uneasy coalition of 
tax-cutters, tight-money advocates and 
budget-balancers, are beginning to realize 
that their approaches can't all succeed at 
once. 

Early this year, they unified behind a 
forecast of rapid economic growth, declining 
inflation and a balanced budget by 1984 de- 
spite a large increase in defense spending. 
Most private economists contended that the 
forecast was fraught with internal contra- 
dictions. But the administration stood by its 
projection and managed to win large tax 
cuts as well as spending reductions. 

Now the administration facing a recession 
brought on by persistently high interest 
rates, is preparing to retreat from its bright 
forecast. The big question is how far to back 
off. Initial efforts to agree on the funda- 
mental elements of a new forecast for 1982 
are being complicated by bitter infighting 
among supporters of rival strategies—offi- 
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cials in the White House, the Treasury and 
the Office of Management and Budget. 


OPPOSING SIDES 


“The tension is between those who want 
to recognize realistic deficits and those who 
support a crazy forecast” that shows rapid 
economic growth in the face of the Federal 
Reserve Board's restrictive monetary policy, 
a member of the President's Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers says. He believes a realistic 
forecast would point to “huge deficits" over 
the next few years and would dash hopes of 
balancing the budget by 1984, one of Presi- 
dent Reagan's fondest goals. 

Faced with that danger, the White House 
and Republicans in Congress are already 
backtracking from their early economic 
strategy. Senate Majority Leader Howard 
Baker says they are nearing agreement on 
budget cuts and tax increases designed to 
reduce federal deficits by $115 billion during 
the next three years. Doubts about recent 
economic-growth forecasts are beginning to 
sink in. 

The administration's current estimate of a 
$43.1 billion budget deficit for the fiscal 
year that started Oct. 1, rests on an assump- 
tion now appearing shaky—that the “real” 
gross national product, adjusted for infla- 
tion, will rise a robust 5.2 percent between 
the fourth quarter of this calendar year and 
the final quarter of 1982. New, preliminary 
estimates by administration economists 
project more-modest growth, in the range of 
2.9 percent to about 4 percent. Even these 
reduced figures are optimistic in comparison 
to the Federal Reserve Board's internal esti- 
mates that its tight monetary policies will 
hold GNP growth to 1.4 percent adjusted 
for inflation, during the same 12 months. 

"The budget impact of a lower forecast 
could be very sharp," a White House official 
notes. Each percentage-point lag in the 
GNP widens the deficit by about $8 billion 
as tax receipts fall and the cost of unem- 
ployment benefits rises. 


CONFLICT IN FORECASTS 


One recent forecast generated by the ad- 
ministration's computers shows low growth 
and inflation and a 1982 deficit of about $80 
billion. Other estimates, based on different 
economic assumptions, show deficits much 
closer to the $43.1 billion currently project- 
ed 


The lower the growth forecast, the higher 
the projected deficit and the greater the 
chance that President Reagan will further 
have to postpone or modify his conflicting 
goals: tax cuts, a balanced budget within 
three years, higher defense spending and 
support of a tight monetary policy to cool 
inflation. Thus, some officials see the fight 
over the 1982 growth forecast as a proxy for 
future struggles over the administration's 
economic priorities. 

“There's a big fight between the monetar- 
ists and the supply-siders," a presidential 
economic adviser says. Fought primarily by 
deputies to White House Economic adviser 
Murray Weidenbaum, Treasury Secretary 
Donald Regan and Budget Director David 
Stockman, the battle focuses on the realism 
of the White House economic forecast and 
the probable size of the budget deficit. 

The monetarists stress the importance of 
slow, steady growth in the nation's money 
supply to curb inflation. This group—Treas- 
ury Under Secretary Beryl Sprinkel, Chief 
Budget Office economist Lawrence Kudlow 
and Jerry Jordan of the Council of Econom- 
ic Advisers—believes the Fed's tight mone- 
tary policy leaves little room for real eco- 
nomic growth until inflation slows further. 
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They forecast slower growth and larger 
deficits than the administration has project- 
ed. 


SUPPLY-SIDE VIEW 


The supply-siders, led by Treasury Secre- 
tary Regan, Under Secretary Norman Ture 
and Assistant Secretary Paul Craig Roberts, 
still think the tax cuts will produce rapid 
growth and high enough tax receipts to 
hold down the deficit. 

"The administration's program, which ev- 
eryone says is a supply-side program, is a 
compromise between three schools," Mr. 
Roberts says. Besides the monetarists and 
the supply-siders, he is referring to the tra- 
ditional Republican budget-balancers, who 
emphasize the need to reduce the size of 
government and eliminate the deficit. 
Budget Director Stockman forcefully repre- 
sents this view. 

The supply-siders charge that talk of 
large deficits threatens to undermine the 
stimulative impact of the tax cuts. Gloomy 
deficit projections create nervousness in the 
financial markets and keep interest rates 
high, they complain. The monetarists and 
the budget-balancers, in efforts to build 
pressure for more cuts, “are trying to push 
through a forecast that shows a 1982 reces- 
sion with massive deficits,” one supply-sider 
complains. “I think OMB is going to destroy 
the President and destroy his program.” 

The supply-siders fear that a low-growth, 
low-inflation forecast would increase pres- 
sure in Congress and the White House to 
delay or modify scheduled tax cuts in order 
to help balance the budget. They charge 
that the monetarists and the budget-balanc- 
ers place too much emphasis on anti-infla- 
tion policies that, over the short term at 
least, choke off economic growth. 

The monetarists worry that impatience 
for faster growth will force the administra- 
tion to demand an easier, more expansive 
monetary policy from the Fed. Their fears 
were fueled by Secretary Regan’s recent call 
for slightly faster money growth. 

The budget-balancers complain that the 
supply-siders overlook the importance of a 
decisive reduction in the deficit as a way to 
reduce federal borrowing, a step that should 
boost financial-market confidence in the 
Reagan program and lead to lower interest 
rates. 

Some monetarists and budget-balancers 
believe the administration damaged its 
credibility and aggravated nervousness in 
the financial markets early this year when 
it issued an economic forecast that was too 
optimistic for many private forecasters to 
accept. They are campaigning to prevent 
the administration from making the same 
mistake again. 

“A growth estimate that’s too high will 
stir suspicion and derision in the financial 
markets,” one member of the Council of 
Economic Advisers says. “We don’t want to 
defend something that isn't really defensi- 
ble,” another White House economist says. 


A GAP IS A GAP 


One participant in the forecast fight is 
more blunt. “There is a large budget gap, 
and no amount of phony economic numbers 
is going to obscure that,” he says, warning 
that the financial markets won't buy a new 
government forecast that is out of line with 
the consensus of private forecasts. 

At this stage, certainly, many people out- 
side government remain skeptical of the as- 
sumptions the administration has made. 

“Right or wrong, the financial markets 
are unconvinced that the administration's 
bold and unorthodox plan of monetary re- 
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straint and fiscal stimulus can produce the 
happy combination of less inflation and 
strong economic growth,” says Norman 
Robertson, senior vice president of the 
Mellon National Bank in Pittsburgh. “And 
should real growth be lower than the ad- 
ministration has projected, the markets are 
fearful that the budget will remain in sub- 
stantial deficit, with ominous implications 
for future inflation as well as the volume of 
Treasury financing.” 

So far, inflation has slackened somewhat, 
but at the same time real economic growth 
has slowed or stopped. The supply-siders 
contend growth has lagged because the first 
phase of the personal tax-rate cuts was wa- 
tered down and delayed. The 10 percent 
rate cut initially proposed to take effect last 
July 1 became a 5 percent cut effective Oct. 
E 


AN UNSATISFYING COMPROMISE? 


Now the supply-siders and the other 
groups competing for influence may all be 
facing a disappointment. One member of 
the Council of Economic Advisers predicts 
that the new economic forecast will repre- 
sent a compromise satisfying no one. The 
growth estimate will be lower than the 
supply-siders think possible but higher than 
the monetarists consider realistic. Such an 
estimate might well produce a higher deficit 
figure than the budget-balancers want. 
"There's going to be blood on the floor," 
one official predicts. 

Expecting that both growth and inflation 
in 1982 may be lower than has been project- 
ed, Mr. Jordan sees the administration 
facing four difficult options: Live with 
deeper deficits, cut spending further, pro- 
pose revenue-raising measures such as 
higher excise taxes, or press the Federal Re- 
serve for monetary stimulus to fuel growth. 
These hard choices would once more pit the 
supply-siders, monetarists and budget-bal- 
ancers against each other. Ultimately, Presi- 
dent Reagan would have to referee their 
disputes and decide what new steps to 
take.e 


HELP THY NEIGHBOR HELP 
HIMSELF 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


e Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speak- 
er, the greatest problem with welfar- 
ism is the addiction and destruction of 
self-esteem which ruins rather than 
uplifts and eventually smothers the 
productive capacity of both the recipi- 
ent and the system supporting him. 
Give a man a fish and he will eat for 
a day, but teach him to fish and he 
can eat as long as he lives. This is the 
Spirit of Ronald Reagan's traditional 
America, the America any thinking 
person stands for and cherishes. And 
this spirit lives in the hearts of mil- 
lions and in the works of some of our 
fine institutions. Nowhere is it better 
exemplified than in the help-thy- 
neighbor-help-himself welfare  pro- 
gram of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints—the Mormons. 
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Following is an Associated Press arti- 
cle from the October 26, 1981 Idaho 
State Journal telling this remarkable 
story. 


MORMON WELFARE SERVICES REFLECT REAGAN 
PHILOSOPHY 


SALT LAKE CiTy.—In 1936, one of the 
gloomiest of the Depression years in Utah, 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints established a welfare services plan 
for its faithful members. 

It was not to be confused with New Deal 
social welfare introduced by President Roo- 
sevelt, which in large part was considered an 
unrighteous dole and an anathema by the 
church hierarchy. 

Rather, the plan was rooted in a help-thy- 
neighbor-help-himself philosophy which 
President Reagan has embraced to cushion 
the impact of budget cuts. 

“You think back to those traumatic days,” 
Reagan said in a recent interview with The 
Associated Press, “and say, ‘what if every 
organized religion in America had said they 
were going to do this'?" 

The ability of the nation’s churches to 
mount such programs and the extent to 
which they would be effective is debatable. 
But church-generated statistics at the 
worldwide headquarters of the church in 
Salt Lake City support Mr. Reagan's thesis 
in microcosm. 

Tens of thousands of Mormons yearly are 
spared the so-called indignity of public as- 
sistance through the kindness of their 
brethern. 

The church prefers to think of its welfare 
services not as a program, but as “the gospel 
in action, the crowning principle of a Chris- 
tian life,” according to church literature. 

In the spirit of volunteerism, which is one 
of President Reagan's bywords, all able 
Mormons are expected to abstain from two 
meals each month and contribute the equiv- 
alent cost, or a more generous offering, to 
the church. This provides a fund for distri- 
bution of cash or commodities to needy 
church members, proferred not as a gift, but 
for temporary assistance. 

Where possible, recipients can work for 
what they receive, either performing tasks 
around their chapel or at church-owned 
farms, canneries, storehouses or in any 
other of the welfare service systems 1,000 
projects worldwide. 

President Reagan has said clergymen 
from other churches are intrigued by the 
Mormons' project. And he says they think a 
"help thy neighbor policy" could replace 
government programs. 

While on the campaign trail and since his 
election, Reagan has often accented the 
hope that Americans would move to solve 
common problems and lessen the role of 
government. He has found, possibly 
through the Mormon members of his ad- 
ministration, whose work ethic he admires, 
what he considers a fine example born in 
Depression-mired Utah 45 years ago. 

There were 760,690 Mormons in 1935, and 
at the October general conference in Salt 
Lake City that year, church president Heber 
J. Grant said the purpose of the new pro- 
gram was "to set up, insofar as possible, a 
system under which the curse of idleness 
would be done away with, the evils of dole 
abolished, and independence, industry, 
thrift and self-respect be once more estab- 
lished among our people. The aim of the 
church is to help people help themselves. 
Work is to be reenthroned as the ruling 
principle of the lives of our church member- 
ship.” 
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Today there are nearly 5 million Mormons 
worldwide, and in 1980, 160,600 of them 
were assisted with cash or commodities; 
most were thus kept off of government as- 
sistance programs, a church spokesman 
said. 

Also during the year, 51,600 church mem- 
bers were assisted by LDS Social Services, a 
professional arm of licensed service profes- 
sionals who arrange for adoptions, foster 
care and perform other functions; 26,400 
were found jobs; 527,900 man-days of labor 
were donated welfare services by members, 
and 35.4 million pounds of commodities 
were distributed to needy faithful. 

“There are several reasons for not going 
to the government,” said Glenn L. Pace, the 
managing director of welfare services. “The 
primary reason is that we are trying to 
develp the man, and there are certain prin- 
ciples that need to be followed in order for 
this individual to come out of the hopefully 
temporary problem he is in. These princi- 
ples are not administered by the govern- 
ment programs.” 

“The whole purpose of the system is not 
to take care of someone in poverty, as it is 
to help him get on his feet.” 

In each Mormon congregation, the lay 
bishop administers the welfare system, de- 
ciding who needs help and how much, when 
assistance should cease and related ques- 
tions. 

The bishop dispenses requisition orders to 
recipients, redeemable at church storehous- 
es that resemble retail markets, except they 
have no cash registers. 

Worldwide the church operates canneries 
and farms, providing vegetables, fruit, 
peanut butter, gelatin, soap, detergent, 
pasta, milk, cheese, meat and more.@ 


PENN STATE CONTINUING EDU- 

CATION PROGRAM STUDIES 
SECURITY ISSUES IN WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. 


HON. DON BAILEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


e@ Mr. BAILEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, on Friday, October 23, I was 
pleased to meet with participants of a 
continuing educational Penn State 
program entitled "International Secu- 
rity Decisions—An Inside Look." This 
very fine group, ranging in age from 
high school students to retirees, met 
with officials from both the Pentagon 
and State Department, in addition to 
visiting our Capitol. 

While participating in a discussion 
of security issues, questions ranged 
from reinstatement of the draft to jus- 
tification of defense spending. I found 
this meeting to be an interesting 
learning experience, for it is important 
that both young and old come togeth- 
er in such an exchange of ideas. I was 
very impressed by the group's interest 
and awareness regarding current crises 
facing our Nation—their efforts are to 
be commended. 

Accompanying instructors Dr. Don 
Goldstein and Don Gogniat were the 
following students: Brother William 
Feally Jim Kenyon, Frank Veltri, 
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Louis Obradovich, Jane Ashoff, Dan 
Evans, Janet Kuras, Lucia Caldwell, 
Dorothy Burr, Jane Moore, Stanley 
Joseph, Mark Tisdale, Jim Glaser, 
John Bocello, Greg Conway, Veronica 
Ashoff, Kathryn Evans, Ellen Kuras, 
Marie Russ, Mary Chastaine, and 
Dolly Elyes.e 


EDUCATION CONSOLIDATION 
AND IMPROVEMENT ACT OF 1981 


HON. WILLIAM F. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


e Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, as 
one who has spent most of my life in 
public education—as a teacher, princi- 
pal, superintendent, and school board 
member—I want to commend my col- 
league, JOHN ASHBROOK, for his out- 
standing leadership in putting togeth- 
er and getting enacted the Education 
Consolidation and Improvement Act 
of 1981 (ECIA). I hope that school 
people all across America come to ap- 
preciate fully what this means for our 
schools. 

By the time the administration edu- 
cation block grant proposals had been 
forwarded to the Congress, JoHN AsH- 
BROOK had been working for 1 year on 
the legislation which became ECIA. 
His proposal differed substantially 
from the administration proposal, 
principally because it had been put to- 
gether carefully after thorough con- 
sultation with school administrators 
from around the country. It represent- 
ed a complete rewriting of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965, but one which kept title I assist- 
ance for the education of disadvan- 
taged children essentially intact—re- 
moving only those provisions which 
caused an enormous amount of paper- 
work and administrative difficulty. 
When the time came to include such a 
proposal in the Budget Reconciliation 
Act this summer, the Ashbrook bill 
was the only alternative to the much 
less attractive administration package. 

I am proud to have cosponsored the 
Ashbrook bill and to have assisted in 
the final redrafting of key provisions. 
A measure of how good a job it was is 
that Senator STAFFORD, who is chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion in the other body, offered a very 
slightly modified version of the bill 
which won Senate committee approval 
with only a single dissenting vote. 

As the ranking Republican member 
of the Subcommittee on Elementary, 
Secondary, and Vocational Education, 
I particularly appreciate the strong 
leadership, interest and support we 
have had from JoHN ASHBROOK in his 
role as ranking minority member of 
the full Committee on Education and 
Labor. I am pleased that Education 
Times recently took note of that lead- 
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ership and also provided an explana- 
tion of ECIA. For the information of 
all Members, I am placing the full text 
of that article in the RECORD, as fol- 
lows: 


THE AUTHOR OF BLOCK GRANT LEGISLATION 
TALKS ABOUT THE NEW EDUCATION Law 
(By JOHN ASHBROOK) 

The following are comments by Rep. John 
Ashbrook, R-Ohio, during House debate on 
legislation to cut federal spending in fiscal 
years 1982, 1983 and 1984. 

Ashbrook, the senior ranking Republican 
member of the House Education and Labor 
Committee, is the author of the “Education 
Consolidation and Improvement Act" 
passed by Congress as part of the budget 
bill, which revises ESEA Title I and consoli- 
dates some 30 federal categorical education 
programs into a single grant to the states. 

The “Education Consolidation and Im- 
provement Act" ... represents a genuine 
victory for the views of President Reagan 
and of the vast majority of American educa- 
tors. 

Those views are that federal aid for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools should con- 
tinue at a significant level but should be so 
structured that education decisions are 
made at the state and local level, close to 
the people, and that school officials set 
their own priorities for funding programs 
within a wide range of choices, and do so 
with a minimum of paperwork and interfer- 
ence. 

We have accomplished that, and the final 
product emerging from the elementary and 
secondary education mini-conference was, in 
my judgement, superior to either the House 
or Senate versions of the bill standing alone. 

We left the huge Title I program for dis- 
advantaged children intact as to the formu- 
la and method of distributing funds and the 


purpose for which those funds would be 
used, We left it without a specified dollar 


amount authorization, as under existing 
law, but in a separate section provided for 
funding of $3.48 billion, for each of the 
fiscal years 1982, 1983 and 1984, which is an 
increase of $380 million over the 1981 level. 

But we stripped out of Title I those de- 
tailed requirements and instructions on how 
to conduct programs which caused most of a 
staggering five million hours of paperwork 
each year just to administer the program at 
state and local levels. 

We consolidated about 30 smaller pro- 

into a single block grant funded at 
$589.4 million for each of the fiscal years 
1982, 1983 and 1984. At least 93 percent of 
this goes to the states on a school-age popu- 
lation basis, with up to 1 percent for the 
outlying territories and up to 6 percent re- 
tained by the secretary as a discretionary 
fund (much of which we earmarked for the 
most worthwhile national programs). 

Of the grants going to the states (which 
includes the 50 states, Puerto Rico, and the 
District of Columbia), at least 80 percent 
must be distributed to local school districts, 
primarily on a school enrollment basis, but 
weighted for extra cost factors such as con- 
centrations of poverty. 

This means that, for the first time, every 
state and school district will have its own 
pot of federal funds with which to plan its 
own programs designed to meet its own 
needs. And neither the state nor federal 
government can tell a local school district 
how to spend its federal funds, so long as it 
complies with the stated requirements of 
the law. 

One of those requirements, which does 
not much vary from existing law for the in- 
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dividual programs we have consolidated, is 
that nonpublic schoolchildren and teachers 
are to participate equitably in the benefits 
of the programs, with an equitable share of 
the funds designated for that participation. 

This bill is fair. 

And it is only fair that when we use all 
the taxpayers’ money to improve the educa- 
tion of children, and count all the children 
to determine the distribution of funds, we 
insure that all children will participate equi- 
tably in those benefits without regard to 
whether they attend public or private 
schools. 

That has been our national policy since 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958, 
and this new act continues that in a way 
guaranteed to be effective. 

This act—and I confess to taking enor- 
mous pride in being the author of the ver- 
sions adopted by both the House and 
Senate—restores the balance of education 
power to the state and local agencies in dra- 
matic ways. Let me cite a few examples. 

First, the [U.S.] Secretary's authority to 
issue regulations is strictly limited to (1) 
those necessary to carry out duties specifi- 
cally assigned to him, (2) those necessary 
for proper fiscal audit, and (3) those neces- 
sary to insure compliance with specific re- 
quirements of the act (which are kept to a 
minimum). 

The bill states: “In all matters relating to 
the details of planning, developing, imple- 
menting, and evaluating programs and 
projects by state and local educational agen- 
cies the Secretary shall not issue regula- 
tions, but may consult with appropriate 
state, local and private educational agencies 
and, upon request, provide technical assist- 
ance, information, and suggested guidelines 
designed to promote the development and 
implementation of effective instructional 
programs and to otherwise assist in carrying 
out the purposes of this (act).” 

I'll bet most school people never thought 
they would live long enough to see that kind 
of language in a federal law. 

Second, there is a provision stating out- 
right that the regulations which are issued 
shall not have the standing of a federal stat- 
ute. This brings to a screeching halt the 
practice of executive branch bureaucrats 
making law through regulation, at least 
under this act. I think there will be wide 
support for this among educators. 

Third, when the Secretary moves to with- 
hold funds from a state for an alleged in- 
fraction of the statute, the legal scales will 
not longer be heavily weighted in his favor. 

As things now stand, the courts must sus- 
tain the Secretary's findings if based upon 
"substantial evidence." In law, that really 
means that the great weight of evidence can 
be against the Secretary's position and he 
still wins. 

This act creates a presumption that state 
and local educational agencies have com- 
plied with the law, and the presumption can 
only be overcome, if the position of the Sec- 
retary is "supported by the weight of evi- 
dence," which at law means a preponder- 
ance of evidence. 

Moreover, the Secretary can no longer 
withhold funds and negotiate from that po- 
sition of strength, because the law provides 
for the filing of an action against the with- 
holding which automatically suspends the 
Secretary's action pending final determina- 
tion of the matter in the courts. Again, a 
dramatic shift in the balance of power, and 
one long overdue. 

There are a number of other less dramatic 
but important provisions for restoring au- 
thority to where it belongs. 
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The necessary protections against sup- 
planting local and state school funds with 
federal dollars, and similar provisions, are 
retained but rewritten in such a way as to 
conform to actual school practices and not 
to require expensive procedures to avoid 
federal audit exceptions over trivialities. 

Finally, the act in very specific terms nails 
down "complete discretion, subject only to 
the provision of this (act)" for local educa- 
tional agencies in determining how to use 
funds under the consolidated programs. 

The act asserts this as a guarantee of local 
control, close to local voters and the parents 
of schoolchildren, even against efforts by 
the state to interfere in the use of federal 
funds allocated under this program. 

Of course, necessary authority is pre- 
served for the state to insure that the spe- 
cific requirements of the act are met, and 
for the Secretary to enforce compliance 
with those requirements. Essential account- 
ability is preserved, but not at the expense 
of state and local responsibility and not 
through constant federal bureaucratic inter- 
vention. 

The working philosophy of the new act is 
that educators and school officials are a lot 
more accountable than federal bureaucrats, 
I expect to see this philosophy extended to 
federal programs, even beyond education, 
which are not covered under this act. 

In my 20 years as a member of this body, I 
have seen a steady movement of power, au- 
thority and responsibility to the federal 
government. 

One of the most disturbing trends has 
been the shift away from broadbased grants 
to narrow categorical programs. With this 
shift have come innumerable unnecessary 
requirements that complicate the job of ef- 
ficient administration by the states. 

I am pleased that in my 21st year here we 
are at last reversing that trend and shifting 
power back to the states.e 


HONORING ITALIAN AMERICAN 
WAR VETERANS 


HON. EDWARD J. MARKEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


e Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I was pleased to join my col- 
leagues in the House in honoring a 
great and patriotic organization—the 
Italian American War Veterans of the 
United States, Inc. In 1982, the ITAM 
will celebrate its 50th year of incorpo- 
ration as a veterans' organization. I 
am certain my colleagues are well 
aware of the worthwhile work of 
America's veteran groups, whose mem- 
bers are dedicated to serving the needs 
of our former fighting men and 
women, and their families. ITAM has 
played an even more important role 
over the past 49 years; promoting 
goodwill and friendship between our 
Nation and the people of Italy. 

Today, ITAM's 8,000 members, in 
communities throughout the United 
States, continue this organization’s 
work as a patriotic, research, educa- 
tional, and civic veteran’s organiza- 
tion. Much of this success can be at- 
tributed to the fact that ITAM draws 
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its strength from two of the proudest 
and most important groups of Ameri- 
cans—our veterans and our Italian 
American citizens. 

I am pleased to have this opportuni- 
ty to praise ITAM and its members for 
the half-century of service to our vet- 
erans and their families. I call upon 
my fellow members to continue to sup- 
port the spirit of H.R. 4734, a bill 
which this House passed yesterday, 
which recognizes ITAM as a nonprofit 
organization and grants Federal status 
to the Italian American War Veterans 
of the United States, Inc. Considering 
ITAM’s record of exemplary service 
and achievement, I feel this bill was 
indeed worthy of the support which it 
received.e 


HENRY HAZLITT ON 
REAGANOMICS 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


e Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, now 
that the White House is occupied by 
President Ronald Reagan, the hope of 
the Nation has surged with great ex- 
pectation. I for one welcomed this 
change for the better. But there is à 
long distance to go to return this 
Nation to fiscal solvency. 

I think, rightfully so, I have in- 
formed my constituents that the pro- 


grams of the President are a step in 
the right direction. I have also warned 


against euphoria, keeping in mind, 
that the present budget of some $700 
billion, was not a reduction in the 
budget, but merely, a reduction in the 
growth of the budget. 

Those of us who are committed to 
returning America to greatness, 
should pay heed to an article I recent- 
ly came across in the October 1981 
issue of Gold Newsletter. The author 
is Henry Hazlitt, one of, if not Ameri- 
ca’s greatest, living economists. He 
needs no introduction, but for the ben- 
efit of my colleagues, there is a brief 
background in the accompanying arti- 
cle. So, for all to read and pay heed, 
here is Henry Hazlitt and his article, 
“The Outlook for Inflation, the 
Dollar, and Gold”: 

THE OUTLOOK FOR INFLATION, THE DOLLAR, 

AND GOLD 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

I shall not attempt to make any short run 
forecast for the dollar, gold, or inflation. 
This is solely a long run forecast. In that 
long run inflation will continue, and it will 
accelerate. Gold will go higher in terms of 
paper dollars. The purchasing power of dol- 
lars will continue to decline. 

It does not require any great astuteness or 
detailed knowledge to make such a forecast. 
We need merely ask what policies we ought 
to be following to halt the inflation, and 
then compare them with the policies we ac- 
tually have been following. 
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First, we ought to stop expanding the 
money supply (preferably altogether, or at 
least by any more than 2 or 3 percent a 
year). 

Now let us look at the record for just the 
last seven years. By December of 1974 the 
money stock, as measured by MI-B (the 
particular aggregate of currency, deposits, 
etc. most often used for such comparisons), 
had increased 4.3 percent over the total of 
the year before. To December 1975 the 
money stock had increased 4.8 percent over 
the year before. To December 1976 the 
annual increase was 6.5 percent; to Decem- 
ber 1977, 8.1 percent; to December 1978, 8.2 
percent; to December 1979, 7.3 percent; to 
December 1980, 6.5 percent. In sum, in the 
last seven years, monetary inflation was 
continued every year without exception. Al- 
together, from December 1974 to September 
of this year, the money stock, measured by 
M1-B, had increased from $275.7 billion to 
$432.9 billion or 57 percent. 

It has not done this, as we have seen, at 
any even annual rate, and certainly not at 
any even quarterly or monthly one. The 
rate, in fact, has often been permitted to 
swing widely. In the single week ended April 
8, for example, the money stock increased 
$5.2 billion; in the week ended June 3, it de- 
creased by $2.9 billion. The basic M1-B 
measure of money declined at an annual 
rate of 8.2 percent in one month, after it 
had grown at an annual rate of 6.8 percent 
over the preceding statistical quarter. 

Given an irredeemable paper currency, 
the height of prices tends to vary more or 
less directly with the quantity of that cur- 
rency and credit in circulation. The weekly 
fluctuations and irregular forward spurts in 
the money supply, therefore, must mean 
that those in charge of determining what 
that supply shall be (namely, the Federal 
Reserve Board) either are powerless to con- 
trol the supply, or do not know, or are indif- 
ferent to what the supply is, or just do not 
want to slow down the growth. 

Let us see exactly what the effect of this 
increasing money supply has been on in- 
creasing inflation. This means looking at 
the official index of consumer prices. In 
1972 these increased 3.4 percent; in 1973, 8.8 
percent; in 1974, 12.2 percent; in 1975, 7.0 
percent; in 1976, 4.8 percent; in 1977, 6.8 
percent; in 1978, 9.0 percent; in 1979, 13.3 
percent; in 1980, 12.4 percent. 

Not much reassurance there. Not only 
annual rises without exception, but an ac- 
celerating trend in the last four years. 

The cumulative figures are completely dis- 
heartening—an increase of more than 85 
percent in the full eight years. And if we go 
back 14 years, to 1967, the cumulative price 
increase has been 166.8 percent. 

This result is not solely the fault of the 
policies of the Federal Reserve System. If 
suecessive Congresses and Presidents make 
excessive annual expenditures, and do not 
have the courage to impose enough tax rev- 
enues to pay for them, then an excessive 
temptation is put on the Federal Reserve to 
monetize the deficit by buying government 
bonds in the open market and paying for 
them with newly created Federal Reserve 
Notes or deposits. 

If the Fed does not do this, the govern- 
ment must pay for its deficit expenditures 
by selling bonds to the public. This soaks up 
private savings, leaving much less available 
for investment in new housing or other new 
business ventures. It also raises interest 
rates, so discouraging home or commercial 
building construction and new business ven- 
tures by those who would otherwise be bor- 
rowers. 
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If the monetary authorities do not wish to 
get the blame for this discouragement to 
private business, they have an alternative: 
they can buy and monetize more govern- 
ment bonds. In other words, they can in- 
flate. 

So successive Congresses and Presidents 
must share the blame for inflation by their 
fiscal policies, even though these policies 
are not a direct cause of inflation. 

If once more we consult the past record, 
we can see how Congresses and Presidents 
have not only been preparing the ground, 
but have been making inflation inevitable 
and serious for many years. For a full ex- 
planatory record we need to go back fifty 
years. We had our first budget deficit since 
1920 in the fiscal year 1931, In the 51 years 
including 1931 and since, we have had sur- 
pluses in only six, and deficits in the other 
45. There has been no surplus in 13 years. 
The gross national debt of the United 
States at the end of fiscal year 1930 was $16 
billion. That debt stands today in the neigh- 
borhood of a trillion dollars—more than a 
60-fold increase. 

If there had been no real concern among 
our Congressmen and Federal office holders 
during this period, would these chronic defi- 
cits have been allowed to continue? The def- 
icit for the fiscal year 1980 was $59.6 bil- 
lion—more than twice the size of the deficit 
of $27.7 billion for 1979. The official esti- 
mate for the 1981 fiscal year is total expend- 
itures of $661.5 bilion, (compared with 
$579.6 in 1980) and a deficit of $58.1 billion. 
And for 1982, Congressional conferees have 
agreed on another huge deficit. (Estimates 
range from $60 billion to $80 billion.) 

And so, in brief, no matter where we 
look—at the growth of the money supply, at 
concern over consumer prices, at Congres- 
sional spending and taxing policies, at past 
or prospective Federal Reserve actions, we 
find those in charge of policy have not only 
been doing little to restrain inflation, but 
taking the actions most likely to increase it. 

Is this the result of sheer ignorance? Is it 
the result of deliberate malice? We can at 
least dismiss the latter explanation. These 
pro-inflationary policies are still being fol- 
lowed, it seems to me, because many of 
those we are holding responsible for con- 
trolling our economic policies are sincerely 
worried about our unemployment. 

This has undoubtedly been high by histor- 
ic standards. Since the beginning of this 
year it has stood at 7.3 percent or more, 
higher than any rate since 1976. And for the 
further comparison, in the twenty-year 
period beginning with 1950, the rate of un- 
employment averaged 4.8 percent. 

In a situation like this, Congressmen fear 
to reduce the rate of Federal spending, or 
the rate of credit creation, and hence the 
rate of inflation, and eager to do everything 
they can to bring down the rate of interest. 
They are tempted, in short to continue 
Keynesian policies to “increase purchasing 
power.” 

But sound economists—''Austrian" and 
“supply-side” economists—look at the prob- 
lem from another perspective. Both theory 
and experience lead them to conclude that 
whenever there is abnormal unemployment, 
at least some wage-rates must be too high. 
They may have just recently been made too 
high, or they may have become too high be- 
cause of special conditions. This is the situa- 
tion today. 

We may look first at the minimum-wage 
law, because this cause is the most direct. 
When this was first enacted in 1937 (the 
Labor Standards Act), the minimum wage 
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was fixed at only 25 cents an hour. This was 
raised in 1939, 1945, 1950, 1956, 1961, 1963, 
1967, 1968, and so on. It stands today, since 
January 1, at $3.35 an hour. 

It may be thought that these successive 
raises were ordered merely to keep mini- 
mum wage-rates abreast of the inflation, 
but they have been pushed up faster than 
the market rate of wages. That the mini- 
mum-wage law creates a large part of 
today’s unemployment cannot be doubted. 
This was most clearly shown by the increas- 
ing gap between the rate of unemployment 
of black and white teen-agers. In 1952, the 
unemployment rate among white and black 
teen-agers was the same—9 percent. But 
year by year, as the minimum wage was 
jacked higher and higher, a disparity grew 
and increased. In 1968, the unemployment 
rate among white teen-agers was 11.6 per- 
cent, but among non-white teen-agers it has 
soared to 26.6 percent. 

These particular statistics are apparently 
no longer kept. But today, when the unem- 
ployment rate of the whole working popula- 
tion is 7 percent, that of 16-19 year olds is 
18.1 percent; and while unemployment 
among whites is 6.2 percent, among blacks it 
is 13.6 percent. A great part of this chronic 
gap has developed since the minimum-wage 
law was enacted. 

Perhaps even more influential in causing 
the present high level of wage-rates in many 
lines have been three or four outstanding 
labor laws passed mainly in the depression 
and New Deal periods nearly fifty years ago. 
Though the general public has forgotten 
their influence if not their very existence, 
these laws are still on the books, not only 
unrepealed but, except for one of them, un- 
amended. 

One of these is the Davis-Bacon Act, 
passed in 1931. Its professed purpose, in 
that depression period, was to keep building 
wages from being pushed down excessively. 
It provided that Federal construction work 
should pay whatever wage-rates already 
“prevailed” in the district in which the work 
was done. The result of this law has simply 
been to impose union-dictated wage-rates 
nationally. The Heritage Foundation has es- 
timated that its effect today is to cost U.S. 
taxpayers three-quarters of a billion dollars 
a year in wasteful construction costs, to re- 
strict minority entry into the construction 
crafts, and to hurt part of the poor and eld- 
erly by driving up the cost of federally as- 
sisted housing. 

The Norris-La Guardia Act was passed in 
1932. In effect it freed union violence and 
intimidation from restraint by federal in- 
junction. In addition, a Supreme Court deci- 
sion in 1941 had the effect of virtually free- 
ing unions from liability to criminal pros- 
ecution and suits for damages under the 
Sherman Act. The law remains a continuing 
encouragement to vandalism and violence. 

The Wagner Labor Relations Act was 
passed in 1935, and though a few of its 
worst features were later mitigated by the 
Taft-Hartley Act of 1947, the amended law 
still makes it compulsory to “bargain collec- 
tively" over any union demand, however ex- 
travagant it may be. In effect the employer 
must usually make concessions, to prove 
that he has bargained “in good faith.” 

These laws, individually and in combina- 
tion, force up the level of wage rates. Wage 
rates above what a free market will support 
must bring about unemployment. An out- 
standing example today is the American 
automobile industry, in which wage-rates 
have been nearly 50 percent greater than 
the Japanese scale, and, including fringe 
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benefits, some 60 percent higher than the 
average hourly American scale in other 
manufacturing industries. Little wonder 
that the American automobile has not com- 
peted better. 

I apologize for this long parade of facts, 
which may have seemed tedious to some 
readers, but when we bring them all togeth- 
er we realize how formidable the obstacles 
have been, and will continue to be, to any 
serious effort to halt the inflation. 

The Federal Reserve Board acts as if it 
does not even know how to restrain the 
growth of the money supply. Nobody—not 
the Fed, not the overwhelming majority of 
bankers—i.e., of lenders—and certainly not 
the overwhelming majority of business- 
men—i.e., of borrowers—professes to want 
high interest rates. The recent rate of 
around 20 percent are almost universally de- 
plored. (They are certainly high by historic 
standards; but when the lender considers 
the real purchasing power likely to be re- 
turned to him compared with the purchas- 
ing power that he parts with when he 
makes the loan, these rates seem at least in 
part a not unreasonable compensation for 
the lender's risk.) 

The continued expansion of the money 
supply even with these high rates means 
that on net balance the rates have not in 
fact been high enough to discourage lend- 
ing. Some monetary doctors ask for a rigid 
ceiling on the money supply; but no one 
wants to be the marginal lender or borrower 
cut off from his intended activity by such a 
ceiling. And no one in authority seriously 
asks for such a ceiling. 

What seems to have been happening is 
heavy deficit. If nothing is done to offset it 
this deficit tends to be monetized as it is 
produced, But the Fed is trying to offset the 
deficit by keeping money rates high. The 
result of this is to raise the cost and restrict 
the volume of private credit. This hurts 
business, new ventures, and employment. 
But meanwhile the deficit keeps increasing 
the money supply. So the congressional def- 
icit, combined with the Fed's stiff money 
rates, gives the economy the worst of both 
worlds. 

So the volume of credit continues to grow, 
the total money supply continues to grow, 
consumer prices continue to rise. The 
budget continues to be in deficit because 
Congressmen fear that cutting off this or 
that subsidy would hurt some constituents. 
But there is no reduction of Federal ex- 
penditures that wouldn’t hurt or disappoint 
somebody, somewhere. The budget can be 
balanced only when there is political cour- 
age. Meanwhile, our currency expansion is 
always about to be stopped, the budget defi- 
cit is always about to be terminated... but 
continued for just a little while longer. 

The irony of inflation seems to be this: 
When it is running at a comparatively mod- 
erate rate, say 10 percent a year, as in the 
United States, the inflation hardly seems to 
warrant making the sacrifices or taking the 
risky measures necessary to halt it; but 
when, as in Israel, it reaches rates like 133 
percent a year, any attempt to halt it seems 
either hopeless or too disruptive to be con- 
sidered. 

At the moment, in our own country, some 
signs seem to point to a slow-down in infla- 
tion, like the moderate consumer price rises 
of the last few months. But part of this 
slowdown has been due to transient changes 
in the supply-and-demand relations affect- 
ing individual commodities, such as fuel oil 
and gasoline. Over the long run the growth 
of the money stock will resume its role as 
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the dominant influence on the average level 
of prices. 

It remains to be pointed out that even if 
the rate of increase in the money supply 
does not begin to accelerate, the inflation- 
ary rise in prices will. As people begin to 
expect this continued increase in the money 
supply, they will reduce their valuation of 
the monetry unit much faster than the 
money supply is increased. This helps to ex- 
plain the almost invariable acceleration of 
inflation in its late stages. 

Investors in gold do not need to be re- 
minded that in an inflation its price does 
not necessarily vary in proportion with the 
average price of other commodities. On Jan- 
uary 21, 1980, when the consumer price 
index stood at 233.2, gold sold for $850 an 
ounce. On September 21, 1981, with con- 
sumer prices above 274.4 gold was selling at 
$463 an ounce. As with any other commodi- 
ty, the price of gold moves with the ever 
changing supply and demand for that par- 
ticular commodity, Nevertheless, the price 
of gold must in the long run be dominantly 
affected by the outlook for inflation. An in- 
creasing inflation will in time be once more 
reflected in an increasing price of gold. 

In sum, during an inflation like the one 
we are suffering today, every investor or 
speculator would be well advised to keep his 
eye mainly on the long run trend. If he does 
this he must conclude that, whatever hap- 
pens in the next few months, in the long 
run, inflation in the United States will con- 
tinue and will accelerate, and the tendency 
of gold prices will once more be upward. 


Note.—Henry Hazlitt is a financial jour- 


"nalist and economist. For 12 years, from 


1934 to 1946, he wrote most of the economic 
editorials of the New York Times; or 20 
years, from 1946 to 1966, he wrote the 
signed weekly column, “Business Tides," for 
Newsweek. He is the author of 17 books, in- 
cluding “Economics in One Lesson" (1946) 
and “The Inflation Crisis and How To Re- 
solve It" (1978). “Economics in One Lesson" 
has been translated into eight languages 
and has sold nearly a million copies in all 
editions.e 


MR. AND MRS. JOHN ALLAN 
CECIL'S 60TH WEDDING ANNI- 
VERSARY 


HON. ROY DYSON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


e Mr. DYSON. Mr. Speaker, on this 
important date, I would like to con- 
gratulate Mr. and Mrs. John Allan 
Cecil on the occasion of their 60th 
wedding anniversary. I hope you will 
join me in wishing them many more 
years of happiness. 

I would like to bring this very impor- 
tant wedding anniversary to the atten- 
tion of the House, and to extend to 
these very dear people in my district 
sincere congratulations on their 60th 
wedding anniversary.e 
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CHINESE ILLUSIONS 


HON. JACK FIELDS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


e Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, the Re- 
public of China on Taiwan recently 
celebrated in behalf of all the world's 
Chinese people the 70th anniversary 
of the founding of the Chinese Repub- 
lic. 

At the same time, the Communists 
in control of the mainland issued an- 
other in a series of spurious invitations 
for reconciliation talks. The sole pur- 
pose of these periodic overtures is to 
gain propaganda value. No one would 
be more shocked than the Commu- 
nists themselves should the Taiwanese 
ever accept. Peking knows in advance 
that the Taiwanese will reject their of- 
ferings, and also that the likes of the 
New York Times will pick up their cue 
to paint Taiwan as recalcitrant and an 
obstacle to world peace. 

Mr. Speaker, I am inserting into the 
Recorp an editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal which gives only a few 
of the reasons why Taiwan properly 
rejects this periodic nonsense from the 
mainland. An even more important 
reason for rejection is that the Repub- 
lic of China is not about to give up its 
claim as the legitimate government of 
the Chinese people. To recognize 
Peking as its central government 
would be tantamount to suicide. Then, 
any armed action by Peking to settle 
differences would evoke screams from 
the New York Times that the United 
States should not meddle in the inter- 
nal affairs of China by aiding Taiwan. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Oct. 15, 

1981] 
CHINESE ILLUSIONS 

The other day the Communist govern- 
ment at Peking published yet another invi- 
tation designed to lure the Nationalists on 
Taiwan into rejoining the mainland. This 
caused a bit of excitement because the Com- 
munists went so far as to offer formally 
that Taiwan could retain some political au- 
tonomy, its own “socioeconomic system” 
and even its own army, while its leaders 
could “participate in running" the national 
government. Taiwan, however, promptly re- 
jected the offer, much to the consternation 
of one-China optimists who saw it as a gen- 
erous gesture. The New York Times, for ex- 
ample, held that by failing to discuss the 
proposal Taipei “forfeits the propaganda 
struggle." 

This would be a small price, if true, con- 
sidering what Taiwan stands to lose by 
taking the Peking offer seriously. What you 
had in China's offer wasn't any waking up 
to reality of the sort that occurred, say, 
when Anwar El-Sadat of Egypt finally 
agreed to talk with the Israelis, who had 
three times defeated his country at war. 
What we've just heard from Peking is more 
analogous to an offer by a large corporation 
in the midst of bankruptcy proceedings to 
acquire its most successful competitor and 
set it up as some kind of subsidiary. 
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It's an offer, in short, that doesn't make 
sense. Consider, for example, that Taiwan's 
per capita income stands, at nearly $3,000 a 
year, among the highest in the developing 
world, while China's, at below $300 a year, 
ranks among the lowest. The gap between 
the rich and the poor is narrower in capital- 
istic Taiwan than in supposedly egalitarian 
and Communist China. And the two-way ex- 
ternal trade carried on by Taiwan's 17 mil- 
lion people rivals that of the mainland, with 
its population of nearly a billion. China, in 
short, doesn't have the sort of economy into 
which Taiwan wants to be absorbed. 

This is particularly true when no one, 
inside or outside of China, seems to be 
taking seriously Taiwan's own statement on 
the subject. It argues that the only way to 
bring about reunification is for the main- 
land to “abandon the Communist system." 
This would be, after all, the first prescript 
of any Taiwanese official asked to give 
advice on economic development policy. And 
development policy surely must be a key 
area in which the mainland's rulers want 
Taiwan's leaders to “participate in running" 
the nation. 

Now it is of course true that Deng Xiaop- 
ing and his allies have sharply modified 
Mao's communism, introducing certain capi- 
talist elements, such as joint ventures with 
foreign firms. But when they began making 
their overtures to Taiwan, K.T. Li, for many 
years Taipei's finance minister and an archi- 
tect of its "economic miracle," pointed out 
the fundamental contradiction that faces 
not only Peking but any Communist regime 
as it contemplates economic reform. “If it 
adopts the pragmatic measures that proved 
so successful in Taiwan," he argued, “they 
will lead to the emergence of certain capital- 
istic elements that will erode the communist 
ideology and eventually destabilize the ex- 
isting political system." 

If you don't believe Mr. Li, take a trip 
today to Poland and see what he's talking 
about. The Chinese Communists have come 
a long way since the death of Mao and it's 
comforting to know they're tilting in our di- 
rection rather than toward the Soviets. But 
they haven't yet shown signs that they 
really understand the economic problem 
they face. And until they do Taiwan de- 
serves nothing but support in its refusal to 
get sucked into their schemes.e 


CAMBRIDGE CITY COUNCIL 
DEPLORES WATT'S POLICIES 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


e Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, 6 
months ago a nationwide petition 
drive was launched by the Sierra Club 
and Friends of the Earth calling for 
the dismissal of Secretary of Interior 
James Watt and a rejection of legisla- 
tion emobdying his policies. 

More than 1 million signatures have 
been collected so far and on October 
19, I received these petitions on behalf 
of the House. 

Secretary Watt and his defenders 
charge that his critics are a tiny group 
of radical environmentalists. The 
truth is that his policies and pro- 
nouncements have offended and out- 
raged an overwhelming majority of 
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the American people—people from 
every State in the Union, from every 
profession, from every political per- 
suasion—Americans who are raising 
their voices in an evergrowing protest 
against the callous and calculated as- 
saults by this administration on our 
national parks, our wilderness areas, 
our historical preservation programs— 
indeed, on our national heritage. 

Last week, the City Council of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., added its voice to the 
protest by adopting a resolution ex- 
pressing grave concern and dissatisfac- 
tion with Secretary Watt's perform- 
ance. I am pleased to insert the resolu- 
tion in the Record and commend it to 
my colleagues: 

CITY OF CAMBRIDGE 

Whereas since his appointment this year, 
Secretary of the Interior James Watt has 
acted in a manner which is inconsistent 
with our nation’s goals of environmental 
preservation; and 

Whereas Secretary Watt has expressed 
his support for the exploratory drilling off 
George’s Bank and similar drilling in other 
environmentally sensitive areas of the 
nation and has declared that he intends to 
open over eighty percent of the continental 
shelf to exploratory off-shore drilling; and 

Whereas Secretary Watt has publicly 
gone on record in opposition to the contin- 
ued expansion of our National Parks 
System and applauded the Reagan Adminis- 
tration decision to gut the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund which is largely used to 
purchase new lands for preservation and en- 
joyment as local parks, and has further all 
but eliminated the Council on Environmen- 
tal Quality; and 

Whereas in this area of rapidly diminish- 
ing open space and funding for local conser- 
vation efforts, the position of Secretary of 
the Interior is a crucial one and must be 
filled by someone who demonstrates a true 
concern for our nation’s natural resources; 
now therefore be it 

Resolved, That this City Council go on 
record as expressing its strong disapproval 
of Secretary Watt's environmental record to 
date; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President and to the members of 
the Massachusetts Delegation to the Con- 
gress of the United States advising them of 
the position of this City Council.e 


JACK KEMP: “TAKING PRIDE IN 
BUFFALO’S ECOLOGY AND EN- 
VIRONMENT” 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


e Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, no collec- 
tion of western New York people 
better epitomizes the spirit of Buffalo 
than the skilled and highly motivated 
employees and corporate leaders of 
Ecology and Environment, Inc. the 
environmental consulting firm head- 
quartered in my congressional district. 

In a single decade, under the leader- 
ship of Ecology and Environment 
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president, Gerhard J. Neumaier, this 
enterprise has grown from the vision 
and commitment of him and his three 
cofounders to a globally involved, pri- 
vate sector, problem-solving corpora- 
tion of more than 500 employees, with 
the integrated skills of 75 scientific 
disciplines. 

Throughout our Nation and abroad, 
Ecology and Environment is applying 
its unique expertise to help energy 
and chemical clients avoid environ- 
mental production and design mis- 
takes which are costly in terms of cor- 
porate and political liabilities. Ecology 
and Environment is playing a critical 
role in helping to provide adequate 
supplies of energy and products which 
assure the growth of jobs and a better 
quality of life, not only for Americans 
but for other friendly governments 
and emerging societies. 

Most important, past and ongoing 
activities of Ecology and Environment 
dramatically testify to the wisdom and 
cost effectiveness of applying private 
enterprise ingenuity to the objective 
balancing of our industrial, ecological, 
social, and political concerns. 

Mr. Speaker, the story of Ecology 
and Environment and its contributions 
is told in a story written by Lou Rot- 
terman, formerly my executive assist- 
ant, in the October 18, Sunday edition 
of the Buffalo News. 

Respectfully, I share his article with 
my colleagues: 

Tue Goop-Guy Success or ECOLOGY AND EN- 

VIRONMENT—FROM HEADQUARTERS IN 
A BooMiNG HOMEGROWN 


CHEEKTOWAGA, 
CoMPANY CLEANS UP WORLDWIDE 


(By Lou Rotterman) 


They've got customers in Asia, Africa, 
Europe, and all over the Americas. Their 
advice is sought and valued in the power 
centers of Washington, in boardrooms of 
international conglomerates, in distant cap- 
itals and in opulent palaces of Arab princes. 
They've had a hand in projects totaling 
$150 billion. Their profits have fueled a phe- 
nomenal growth from a nucleus of four men 
in 1970 to a 500-employee corporation 
today. 

All this, and they get to be the good guys, 
too. 

In fact, the people who make up Ecology 
and Environment Inc. which runs its 
empire from headquarters hidden away on 
Sugg Road in Cheektowaga, may be the ulti- 
mate kind of 20th-century good guys. What 
they're selling is the scientific expertise 
that can keep the environment clean—and 
not by stopping development, but by plan- 
ning it carefully from the beginning and by 
moving rationally to correct old problems. 

Ecology and Environment specializes in 
figuring out what effects proposed new proj- 
ects will have on the environment. Its stud- 
ies are interdisciplinary; that means they 
look at a new proposal from many angles, so 
that they can help the company's clients an- 
ticipate effects the projects might have in 
many areas. The specialists at Ecology and 
Environment are from fields as diverse as 
wildlife and range management; sanitary, 
chemical and nuclear engineering; and 
social sciences and archaeology. 

Locally, the company has worked on such 
varied projects as a garbage study in 
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Cheektowaga, an assessment of the impact 
of the Niagara River ice boom on local 
weather, and an analysis of converting the 
old downtown post office into an Erie Com- 
munity College campus. 

Nationally, it has helped planners with 
the Alaska pipeline project, synthetic fuels 
plant studies in the West, and hazardous 
waste cleanup from Arkansas to New Jersey. 

Internationally, it is involved in an air- 
and water-quality control program in a fast- 
growing Saudi Arabian industrial area and 
in other such projects in many other na- 
tions. 

"Our job is to provide expertise to private 
enterprise and governments to avoid design 
and production mistakes and to remedy mis- 
takes when they occur," says Gerhard Neu- 
maier, the company's hard-driving, 44-year- 
old president. “Mistakes cost corporations 
and taxpayers unbelievable sums of money. 
They can, and they do, cause problems that 
result in sickness and death and incalculable 
damage to our living planet." 

If you are an Ecology and Environment 
visitor, you are probably coming from the 
Greater Buffalo International Airport on 
Genesee Street, because you probably are 
from out of town. You swing your car left 
on Sugg Road, follow it a few hundred yards 
and spot a modest sign, displaying the com- 
pany name, on the driver's side. 

You wheel hard left again down the 
narrow road, flanked by millet, sorghum, 
other high grasses and young trees, 
clumped together according to species. Cam- 
ouflaged in follage, its body motionless, a 
snowy owl may be turning its head slowly, 
observing your approach to the rambling 
one- and two-story buildings. 

In comparison to the neatly mowed lawns 
of nearby industrial facilities, the surround- 
ings of this complex are uncommon. They 
are deliberately designed to provide forage 
for birds and other wildlife. 

Inside, the human inhabitants and their 
activities are unique. This is a think tank, 
affecting the quality of life in the near 
future and the next millenium. The focus 
here is the problem of protecting the envi- 
ronment and all living things while at the 
same time producing energy, jobs, food and 
other products people want to have. 

Cupping his hands behind his head as he 
swings in a chair behind his sprawling, 
paper-covered desk, the energetic Neumaier 
exudes a mixture of enthusiasm, concern 
and confidence when he declares: “The 
world is at grips with ecological issues that 
have staggering implications upon the qual- 
ity of human existence. What we do or fail 
to do will determine the future of global 
economies, political infrastructures and our 
lives within the next twenty years or less. 

“Elected governments can fall to commu- 
nist or right-wing dictatorships if present 
leaders fail to avoid ecological disaster.” 

Neumaier is one of the four men who 
founded Ecology and Environment in 1970. 
All the founders worked for Cornell Aero- 
nautical Laboratories, and they realized 
there was a vast potential for providing 
multi-disciplinary scientific consulting serv- 
ices on complex ecological problems. Besides 
Neumaier, the founders were Frank Silves- 
tro, Gerald Strobel and Ron Frank, who 
remain as corporate principals and direc- 
tors. Their venture proved to be a good bet. 

Ecology and Envircnment does not design 
or construct equipment or facilities. It does 
provide wide-ranging scientific expertise to 
consulting engineers, architects and others 
engaged in energy, chemical and petrochem- 
ical industries and a wide variety of enter- 
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prises that have impact on the environment. 
Many of its employees are “in the field"— 
working on construction sites and cleanup 
projects all over the world. 

“Our firm’s combined sales for consultive 
services—to both private-sector and govern- 
mental clients—now range at $25 annually,” 
Ron Frank says. To serve both private and 
public-sector clients, the corporation main- 
tains offices, personnel and fixed and 
mobile equipment in each of the ten U.S. re- 
gions of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, a major government client. 

Ecology and Environment also provides 
services to the U.S. Interior, Agriculture, 
Commerce, Transportation and Defense de- 
partments, the Fish and Wildlife Service 
and a host of other federal, state and local 
governmental entities. 

On the 22nd floor of a towering office 
building in Rosslyn, Virginia, across the Po- 
tomac River from downtown Washington, is 
&n Ecology and Environment suite of offices 
from which all U.S. hazardous waste investi- 
gations are directed by Roger Gray, corpo- 
rate national project manager, and his staff. 
Other offices bustle with activity in a sup- 
porting corporate facility in nearby Arling- 
ton. The corporation also maintains execu- 
tives and staffs at offices in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Dallas, Omaha, Denver, Bil- 
lings, San Francisco, and Seattle. In Chica- 
go alone, there are 56 scientists and other 
experts. Other Ecology and Environment 
personnel operate from offices in Jeddah, 
Saudi Arabia; Mexico City; Caracas, Venezu- 
ela; Santa Cruz, Bolivía; Abu Dhabi in the 
United Arab Emirates; Kuwait; Panama; 
and Natal, Brazil. And activities are con- 
ducted from Paris, Tokyo and Indonesia. 

One illustration of official Washington's 
confidence in the corporation was Ecology 
and Environment's contract from EPA to 
study and recommend remedial action to 
solve a widely publicized toxic waste disaster 
in Southwest Missouri. In headlines, on na- 
tional television and in the lexicon of volu- 
minous Ecology and Environment reports, 
the crisis was described as "Denny Farm 
Site 1" after the last name of a farm owner 
in the Ozark Mountains. 

The environmental emergency became 
known in 1979 when an anonymous inform- 
ant reported to EPA that 55-gallon drums of 
toxic waste had been dumped on the 160- 
acre farm, seven miles south of the small 
community of Verona. There, a defunct 
chemical company had manufactured hex- 
achlorophene, a germicidal soap ingredient. 

From the Cheektowaga headquarters and 
the national project office in Rosslyn, four- 
teen corporate specialists, many with doc- 
torates, were assembled from Ecology and 
Environment offices around the country. 
When they converged on the dump site, 
they brought analytical skills in chemistry; 
aquatic biology; botany; geology; environ- 
mental, civil, chemical and professional en- 
gineering; public health and safety; trans- 
portation; cost estimation; and earthwork 
evaluation. The investigative team deter- 
mined that 150 drums had been dumped 
from the back of a truck in a shallow, barely 
covered trench on a ridge atop the White 
River drainage basin. In close proximity 
were a springfed pond, two creeks and a pas- 
ture. The containers had been left as they 
fell, without any attempt to segregate 
drums of varying toxic substances. Under 
heavy rainfall, the drums had corroded, 
causing them to leak and allowing highly 
poisonous substances to intermingle. 
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When analyzed, the wastes read like a 
litany of known environmental nightmares: 
TCDD, a highly lethal compound known 
best as a component of Agent Orange, the 
defoliant used by the U.S. Army in Vietnam; 
TCP; chlorinated benzene; formaldehyde; 
and more than a dozen other harmful and 
deadly substances. 

After tde investigation—which involved 
scientists working at Ground Zero in protec- 
tive garb resembling the attire of astro- 
nauts—and after thousands of hours of 
analysis and study, Ecology and Environ- 
ment recommended excavation and storage 
of the toxic substances in a safe and tempo- 
rary structure on the site. The estimated 
cost: $2,486,000. A final decision is pending. 

Most large chemical, energy and petro- 
chemical producers, Neumaier believes, ‘‘are 
striving to be good environmental citizens.” 

Yet, he says, the problem of “moonlight” 
dumping by unscrupulous truck and vessel 
operators is still a major environmental con- 
cern. 

To date, Ecology and Environment has 
worked on 3,000 dump-site problems. Addi- 
tionally, its field teams and “technical as- 
sistance teams"—under contract to EPA—re- 
spond to about 2,000 emergencies a year, in- 
cluding rail, ship and train accidents and 
the scenes of hurricanes and floods which 
require the handling and safe disposal of 
hazardous cargoes. 

When an ocean barge ran aground in the 
San Francisco Bay Area, Ecology and Envi- 
ronment faced the task of analyzing and 
safely removing cylinders of deadly chlorine 
gas from the vessel. Had one or more of the 
cylinders ruptured, some Bay residents 
could have been exposed to the poison gas, 
the same type used in World War I. The 
least risky solution was removal of the cargo 
by what Neumaier concedes was “a ticklish 
helicopter operation.” Another time, when a 
"midnight dumper” injected toxic wastes 
into a well, under the guise of pumping gas- 
oline on a filling station property, a corpora- 
tion team had the task of preventing the 
poisonous substances from seeping into the 
Susquehanna River, a main water supply 
for downstream urban areas. 

Ecology and Environment's contract with 
Saudi Arabia's Royal Commission of Minis- 
ters, calling for a comprehensive environ- 
mental assessment plan for the Yanbu port 
complex, is among the corporation's most 
challenging current efforts. Before workers 
from 45 nations began construction, the site 
was a sandy stopping-off place for camel 
drivers. Within twenty years, it is expected 
to become a modern city of 150,000. 

The complex will include a 450,000-ton pe- 
trochemical plant and three refineries, fed 
by & 750-mile pipeline crossing the Arabian 
Desert from the Persian Gulf, and a gigan- 
tic shipping terminal. From the latter, the 
Saudis will be able to ship 1.85 million bar- 
rels of oil a day to the West. And the com- 
plex is being built directly across the Red 
Sea from Ras Banas, the Egyptian military 
base eyed by the Pentagon as a staging base 
for its Persian Gulf rapid deployment force. 

"It's obvious why we must make sure 
people can breathe, super tankers can safely 
navigate and the sea's marine environment 
is protected," Neumaier says. 

Another ongoing contract involves a 
highly publicized investigation of toxic sub- 
stances infiltrating the groundwater and 
sewer systems in Woburn, Massachusetts, 
northwest of Boston. 

A few of the corporation’s past projects 
include environmental monitoring during 
construction of the 800-mile Trans-Alaska 
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Pipeline from the Arctic’s Prudhoe Bay 
south to the Port of Valdez, environmental 
assessment of the proposed Northern 
Border Pipeline from Montana to Iowa, 
studies for the safe transportation of lique- 
fied natural gas in Delaware Bay and on the 
St. Lawrence River, a study to increase fish 
vegetation in the Sea of Japan and archae- 
ological surveys in Boston and Puerto Rico. 

The people of Ecology and Environment 
are clearly champions of the environment. 
So are their analyses objective? 

“To meet environmental mandates pro- 
mulgated by laws and regulations or for the 
practical necessity to protect life forms, we 
must be objective to be credible or we 
wouldn’t stay in business,” Neumaier re- 
plies. 

“I hope I don’t sound self-serving,” he 
says, "when I say we experience great pride 
and satisfaction because we believe what we 
do benefits this and future generations. 
Happily, we make money in a satisfying and 
challenging business." 

Neumaier’s personal lifestyle and the 
methods by which he operates his corpora- 
tion reflect his concern for environmental 
protection. 

Neither plastic cups nor non-returnable 
soft drink containers are allowed in his of- 
fices or home. Nor are aerosol products. Any 
product with the potential for contaminat- 
ing the food chain, air or other life-support- 
ing necessity is barred. 

He abhors waste of any resource. Some 
years ago, he began the practice of giving 
employees financial incentives to participate 
in motor pools, and he shares rides to and 
from work with coworkers. 

Just as natural surroundings are the rule 
at his Cheektowaga headquarters, a wildlife 
environment is maintained on his 24-acre 
homestead in East Aurora. 

He's unbending in the strict application of 
health and safety rules for his employees. 
For the protection of Ecology and Environ- 
ment employees, subcontractors’ workers 
and others, the company helped to pioneer 
the use of a wide variety of protective garb, 
breathing apparatus and sensing and moni- 
toring equipment for both on-site and labo- 
ratory investigations and analyses of dan- 
gerous or potentially dangerous substances. 

Neumaier predicts his 500-employee work 
force will continue to expand, attracting 
even more talent from Western New York. 

“All our corporate executives, including 
myself, travel extensively in this country 
and abroad,” he explains. “But it’s always 
great to get back to Buffalo. 

“We're proud to be a part of this commu- 
nity and we intend to stay,” he empha- 
sizes.e 


HOUSE RESOLUTION TO DESIG- 
NATE MAY 4, 1982, AS "INTER- 
NATIONAL FRANCHISE DAY" 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


e Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD, I include the following: 
Whereas the franchise method of market- 
ing has proven eminently successful in the 
aiding of small business men and women, 
the stimulating of economies, and the bet- 
terment of consumers the world over 
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through quality product and service distri- 
bution; and 

Whereas franchising today accounts for 
nearly one-third of all U.S. retail sales, 
spans more than forty industries, and di- 
rectly employs some 4.6 million people; and 

Whereas franchised businesses currently 
enjoy a success rate better than 95 percent; 
and 

Whereas our nation's women and minori- 
ties are especially aided in starting their 
own businesses through the training and 
management programs inherent in business 
format franchising; and 

Whereas franchising represents one of our 
nation's finest institutions, born and nour- 
ished in American free enterprise and thriv- 
ing through its call to serve customers equi- 
tably; and 

Whereas franchising has enabled hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans to fulfill 
their dreams of owning their own businesses 
and will continue to provide economic op- 
portunity to people of all classes and back- 
grounds; and 

Whereas franchising permits the new and 
small businessman to compete on the same 
level as the large chains which are increas- 
ingly dominating our economic landscape; 
and 

Whereas franchises have led the battle for 
uniform disclosure laws to assure that pro- 
spective franchise buyers are fully aware of 
their rights and obligations before investing 
in a franchise; and 

Whereas franchising continues to expand 
internationally, effectively serving ever 
greater numbers of people the world over: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the President is requested 
to issue a proclamation designating May 4, 
1982 as “International Franchise Day”, and 
calling upon the people of the United States 
and those who have been served by fran- 
chising throughout the free world to cele- 
brate such day with appropriate ceremonies 
and activities.e 


THE PERSIAN GULF: ARE WE 
COMMITTED? AT WHAT COST? 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


@ Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I insert in 
the Record my introductory remarks 
from a document entitled “The Per- 
sian Gulf: Are We Committed? At 
What Cost?” prepared for the use of 
the Joint Economic Committee. The 
document contains questions which I 
posed to the administration, and the 
responses, concerning the commit- 
ments to the Persian Gulf that have 
been made by Presidents Carter and 
Reagan: 

If the Reagan Administration has a plan 
for the Persian Gulf, that plan is not yet 
fully formulated; nor has it been presented 
in detail to the Congress. But this much is 
clear: the Administration has decided that 
the United States must develop the military 
capability to repel a full-scale Soviet inva- 
sion of the Persian Gulf oil fields, without 
significant assistance either from our allies 
or from the states in the Gulf region itself. 
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This is a capability which we do not now 
have, and which vastly exceeds the existing 
or projected strength of the Rapid Deploy- 
ment Force. 

The Reagan Administration's plan for 
Persian Gulf security raises important ques- 
tions of constitutional authority, of foreign 
policy, of military policy, of economic policy 
and of energy policy, none of which has 
been adequately discussed. Because of the 
implications for our economic policy, the 
Joint Economic Committee, assisted by the 
Congressional Research Service, last 
summer initiated an exchange with the De- 
partments of State and Defense which had 
the objective of obtaining a clear statement 
of the Administration's Persian Gulf securi- 
ty policy and its ramifications as the Admin- 
istration sees them. The full exchange, to- 
gether with commentaries prepared by the 
CRS on both our questions and the Admin- 
istration's responses, is published here. 

This is an important and disturbing docu- 
ment. 

It suggests that the Administration is pre- 
pared to undertake “commitments” to the 
military security of the Persian Gulf states 
for which it has not requested or received 
Congressional approval, contrary to consti- 
tutional procedure and long-established 
practice. 

It suggests that the Administration has 
defined the principal threat to the Persian 
Gulf in a way that differs substantially 
from the preceptions of our European allies, 
and that therefore we cannot expect full 
support from them in any actions we may 
take. 

It suggests that the Administration is pre- 
paring to develop a military capability of 
unprecedented dimension and reach, in a 
part of the world whose proximity to the 
Soviet Union and harsh physical conditions 
should suggest caution to the military plan- 
ner. With any level of expenditure, it is 
doubtful we can achieve the capability 
which the Administration needs. 

It suggests that the Administration is 
planning to request from Congress in future 
years billions of dollars in additional mili- 
tary spending—dollars which have appar- 
ently not yet made an appearance in the 
Administration’s long-term budget projec- 
tions. 

And it suggests that alternative approach- 
es to the problem of energy security have 
not been sufficiently considered. 

The question of U.S. military commit- 
ments in the Persian Gulf region is a matter 
which should arouse bi-partisan citizen and 
Congressional concern. In its answer to 
question Four, the Administration asserts 
three cases of alleged U.S. commitment to 
the security of Middle Eastern nations, 
none of which have ever been submitted to 
the Congress in the form of a proposed 
treaty obligation. 

In the case of Israel, a longstanding and 
valued friend, no treaty for mutual security 
assistance has ever been requested by either 
side, although few would question that our 
friendship is and remains a constant in our 
national foreign policy. 

In the case of Saudi Arabia, the Adminis- 
tration cites Presidential statements, going 
back to Franklin D. Roosevelt, as sufficient 
to establish a national military commitment 
to Saudi security, and backs this assertion 
with the statement that the Administra- 
tion’s—unilateral and as yet unapproved— 
decision to sell AWACS to the Saudis in 
some way underlines this alleged commit- 
ment. 

In the case of Pakistan, we have a mutual 
security agreement which provides only 
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that we will consult in the event of Commu- 
nist aggression against Pakistan and that we 
will then follow appropriate Constitutional 
procedures. The Administration goes far 
beyond the terms of this agreement, to 
assert that “proposed security sales assist- 
ance” to Pakistan constitutes an example of 
“commitment” to Pakistani military securi- 
ty. 
In these responses, the Administration 
has spelled out a dangerous strategic doc- 
trine, which may return to haunt us in the 
months and years to come. It has asserted, 
in effect, a right to commit U.S. prestige, 
power and military might to the defense of 
remote areas of the world, without the 
advice, much less the consent, of the Con- 
gress. In so doing, it departs from a long tra- 
dition of U.S. diplomatic and constitutional 
history, which says that the United States is 
committed only when and where the Con- 
gress of the United States stipulates. In the 
post-World War II period alone, U.S. Presi- 
dents have repeatedly sought and received 
Congressional approval for such military 
commitments: to NATO, to the members of 
the SEATO, CENTO and ANZUS pacts, and 
even though under a cloud of doubtful in- 
formation, to South Vietnam under the 
Tonkin Gulf Resolution in 1964. Where, 
except for Vietnam, U.S. policy has erred, it 
has often been when American Presidents 
have sought to create commitments without 
the full process of Congressional debate and 
approval. President Carter made just such a 
mistake in announcing the “Carter Doc- 
trine” of U.S. military commitment to Per- 
sian Gulf security, without seeking a resolu- 
tion of congressional approval. The Reagan 
Administration is now repeating and magni- 
fying that mistake. 

The Administration has defined the 
threat which we must be prepared to meet 
in the Persian Gulf as that of a direct over- 
land attack by the armed might of the 
Soviet Union. While this is clearly the most 
dramatic potential threat, it is far from the 
most likely. Morover, it is extremely doubt- 
ful that measures which the Administration 
proposes to take in response to that threat 
have much bearing on other, more probable 
and potentially equally dangerous threats 
to the security of oil supplies. Surely we 
should have learned from our bitter experi- 
ences in Iran and Vietnam that U.S. mili- 
tary power, whether in the form of assist- 
ance to an indigenous government or the 
direct presence of U.S. military force, is not 
necessarily able to repel a sufficiently popu- 
lar and fanatical indigenous revolutionary 
movement. And surely the current Iraq-Iran 
war should teach us that threats to the flow 
of oil which are likely to arise around the 
head of the Gulf include situations in which 
our military might is unavailing. 

Even if the threat of an overland Soviet 
invasion were as probable as it is dramatic, 
it is not clear that there is any way, short of 
nuclear weapons, that the United States can 
project enough force into the region to pro- 
vide an effective defense. The Soviet Union 
borders the region; our supplies must travel 
7,000 miles by air and 12,000 miles by ship. 
Prodigious quantities of material would 
have to be prepositioned in the area, each of 
them vulnerable to pre-emptive attack. If 
the Straits of Hormuz were closed after the 
start of a Russian-American battle at the 
head of the Gulf, our forces could be 
stranded and trapped. Are we building an 
out-sized Naval Maginot Line? 

There are many, many military uncertain- 
ties which must make even the non-expert 
in military planning doubt that a careful 
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evaluation of what is militarily realistic has 
been done. Certainly no sign of such an 
evaluation appears in the following pages. 

To refrain from the ironclad military com- 
mitment in the Persian Gulf toward which 
we are lurching does not mean that we 
invite a Soviet takeover. It merely means 
that we see merit in keeping the Soviets 
guessing. 

As to cost, the Administration states that 
estimates will be presented for the 1983 
budget year, with “full justification and tes- 
timony” for that year and for the FY 1983- 
1987 program period. Those who believed 
that the Reagan Administration had al- 
ready proposed a dramatic build-up in our 
military forces may have a surprise coming. 
How many billions more will be required in 
the Persian Gulf? What will be the effect on 
the deficit, on interest rates, on inflation 
and on our civilian standard of living of 
these unquantified commitments? 

Finally, the Administration offers no evi- 
dence of having integrated its foreign mili- 
tary “commitments” in the Persian Gulf 
with domestic and international energy 
policy. Specifically, the Department of 
Energy has increased by 30 percent those 
programs which will do the least to reduce 
oil imports, and cut by 75 percent those pro- 
grams which do the most to reduce oil im- 
ports. On the international side, as the CRS 
commentary points out, such measures as 
special arrangements to guarantee our allies 
access to our coal, to promote third world 
oil and gas production through the World 
Bank, and to foster development of energy 
production and conservation technology 
have been neglected in the Administration's 
response. Much more can be done in these 
areas to reduce the reliance of the West on 
Persian Gulf oil, and so make that region a 
less vulnerable target for hostile interven- 
tion directed against the West.e 


TIME TO PHASE OUT COM- 
MERCE IN HIGHLY ENRICHED 
URANIUM 


HON. EDWARD J. MARKEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


e Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row I will be offering an amendment 
to H.R. 4255, the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission authorization bill, which 
wil begin a U.S. phaseout of the 
export of highly enriched uranium. I 
urge your support of this critical 
action. The time has come to firmly 
express our commitment to halting 
the spread of nuclear weapons. 

We must recognize the dangers of 
highly enriched uranium commerce 
and reduce the circulation of this ma- 
terial in the world. 

Uranium enriched to greater than 90 
percent U**?5 is a favored substance for 
the design and manufacture of atomic 
bombs. Only 10 kilograms of this ma- 
terial could be used as the fissionable 
material for a nuclear weapon. 

'The only barrier for making a fission 
chain reaction bomb is the lack of an 
adequate supply of fissionable materi- 
al; the design of the bomb is relatively 
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easy. We must not ease the accessibil- 
ity to this deadly substance. 

No nuclear electric powerplants will 
be affected by this amendment. All 
can operate on low enriched uranium. 

No nuclear research reactors will be 
shut down. The amendment includes 
an escape clause whereby reactors 
which could not convert from using 
highly enriched to low enriched urani- 
um would still be able to receive 
highly enriched uranium until such 
time as they could convert. 

The future shift from highly en- 
riched to low enriched uranium will 
not cause any technological deficiency 
in reactors. Any normal tasks of power 
or research reactors could be complet- 
ed with low enriched uranium. 

Export licenses for highly enriched 
uranium shipments from the United 
States are pending for a number of na- 
tions. This amendment would demand 
an intensive study of these licenses 
and a future cutoff of highly enriched 
uranium to all nations. 

The amendment is consistent with 
broad proliferation principles ex- 
pressed by the President on July 16, 
and also consistent with a Senate reso- 
lution of July 17, passed 88 to 0, which 
called for elimination of highly en- 
riched uranium in research reactors. 

This amendment is supported by a 
coalition of groups, including the 
Union of Concerned Scientists, the 
Natural Resources Defense Council, 
Critical Mass Energy Project, Council 
for a Livable World, Friends of the 


Earth, the Center for Development 
Policy, and Americans for Democratic 
Action. The amendment aJso has been 
cosponsored by 30 of your colleagues: 
PETER RODINO, BOB EDGAR, ANTHONY 
BEILENSON, JULIAN DIXON, Don ED- 
WARDS, ROBERT KASTENMEIER, BARBARA 


MIKULSKI, PARREN MITCHELL, JAMES 
OBERSTAR, BERKLEY  BEDELL, TED 
WEIss, FRED RICHMOND, DALE KILDEE, 
Pat WILLIAMS, BARNEY FRANK, CLAR- 
ENCE LONG, LEON PANETTA, LES AUCOIN, 
HENRY GONZALEZ, RONALD DELLUMS, 
Sam GEJDENSON, WALTER FAUNTROY, 
JOHN CONYERS, WILLIAM LEHMAN, 
THOMAS FOGLIETTA, MICHAEL BARNES, 
GEORGE MILLER, THOMAS DOWNEY, 
WILLIAM Gray III, CHARLES SCHUMER, 
and JOSEPH SMITH. 

Your support of this amendment is 
vital to insure passage of this sensible 
measure which will lend substance to 
fan rhetoric of nuclear nonprolifera- 
tion. 

In addition, I wish to submit the fol- 
lowing two statements from public in- 
terest groups for inclusion in the 
RECORD: 

CRITICAL Mass ENERGY PROJECT, 
Washington, D.C., October 27, 1981. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE: On Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 28, the Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion authorization bill will come before the 
House. The Critical Mass Energy Project 
urges you to support Representative 
Edward Markey’s amendment to H.R. 4255 
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which prohibits the granting of export li- 
censes for highly enriched uranium. 

The dangers posed by the proliferation of 
nuclear materials becomes more apparent 
each year. The international spread of 
weapons-grade nuclear material increases 
the likelihood of nuclear terrorism and 
atomic war. Currently around 125 research 
reactors world-wide are using highly en- 
riched uranium fuel suitable for weapons 
production. Among the countries importing 
this fuel are the potential weapons states of 
Pakistan and South Africa. Highly enriched 
uranium can be used for nuclear explosives 
while the less enriched is more difficult to 
convert. This amendment would prohibit 
the export of uranium enriched to a level 
greater than 20 percent U-235. 

The highly enriched uranium that would 
be excluded from export under this amend- 
ment is not needed for commercial and 
normal research reactors, where fuel en- 
riched less than 20 percent is suitable. The 
amendment would not prevent U.S. fuel ex- 
ports, but would make them less vulnerable 
to conversion to nuclear weapons. 

We hope that you will vote in favor of this 
important amendment. 

Sincerely, 
ANNA GYORGY, 
Director. 


AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION, 
Washington, D.C., October 22, 1981. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE: ADA strongly urges 
you to support Representative Markey's 
amendment to HR 4255, the Nuclear Regu- 
latory Commission authorization bill for 
fiscal year 1982 and 1983, which prohibits 
the granting of export licenses for highly 
enriched uranium (HEU). The amendment 
will help control commerce in this danger- 
ous, weapons-useable material. 

There are over 300 research reactors 
throughout the world; of these around 125 
use HEU fuel suitable for weapons produc- 
tion. Many of these reactors are situated in 
potential nuclear weapons states including 
Pakistan, South Africa, Thailand, Columbia, 
and Germany. Depending on the purity of 
the U-235 isotope used and the physical 
characteristics of the weapon's components, 
a nuclear bomb can be made from 10 to 20 
kilograms of HEU. It is the material favored 
for the design and manufacture of simple, 
reliable atomic weapons. 

This amendment will not cause the shut- 
ting down of any reactor for lack of fuel. 
Nuclear electric power plants use uranium 
enriched to less than 20 percent which is 
not affected by the amendment. In addition, 
the amendment allows HEU to be continued 
to be exported to those countries which pos- 
sess research reactors that the NRC deter- 
mines cannot feasibly be converted to use 
low enriched uranium. 

Nuclear proliferation represents a danger- 
ous and growing threat. Representative 
Markey's amendment is strong, effective 
legislation that helps to minimize this 
threat and does not interfere with any coun- 
try's nuclear program. 

Sincerely, 
Leon SHULL, 
National Director.e@ 
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ROBERT H. GOLDSBOROUGH ON 
SOLIDARITY—BUDGET  CUTS— 
BLACK CONSERVATISM 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


@ Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been much concern of late 
concerning budget cuts and the effect 
it will have on the poor. We had the 
spectacle of Solidarity Day here in 
Washington, implying an alliance with 
Solidarity of Poland to throw off the 
yolk of communism. At the same time 
we heard voices alleging representa- 
tion of the black people of America 
that a cut in Government spending 
would be a bad omen for those black 
people. 

Yet in a very brief column by Robert 
H. Goldsborough in his Washington 
Dateline, we have an expose of the 
true nature and cost of Solidarity Day. 
As well he examines the philosophy of 
economist Dr. Thomas Sowell, a black 
cum laude graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity, whose position is that the re- 
moval of government from our lives, 
will in fact, benefit the black people of 
America. 

I know that my colleagues as well as 
other Americans will be very much in- 
terested in some of the abuses of the 
CETA program that Mr. Goldsbor- 
ough exposes and concludes his 
column with. I commend this brief 
column that covers much ground by 
Mr. Goldsborough and hope that he 
will continue such exposures for all to 
read. His column follows: 

[From the Washington Dateline] 
BUDGET CUTS AND THE BARE NECESSITIES 
(By Robert H. Goldsborough) 

Ronald Reagan, is he Saint or Sinner? If 
you believe the Solidarity crowd that dem- 
onstrated in D.C. on September 19, the 
President is a number one devil * * * enemy 
of the poor * * * of the unions * * * of the 
aged * * * of the blacks * * * of just about 
everybody in America, with the exception, 
of course, of big business. 

Benjamin Hooks, executive director of the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, told the partisan crowd, 
“We will not sit by, while our bare necessi- 
ties of life are taken from the needy and 
given to the greedy.” 

Hooks also charged that the policy of the 
present administration is a “ticking time 
bomb” and warned of a “clear and present 
danger” of upheaval in American Society if 
social needs are not met. 

Some of the demonstrators spent up to a 
thousand dollars to come to D.C. to sell the 
media on their rhetoric. If you settle on an 
average crowd estimate of 200,000 (TV said 
300,000; the Washington Post said 250,000; 
the Baltimore Sun said 200,000; and one 
crowd control policeman told me 150,000) 
and use travel agent cost estimates of $200 
average per person for food, lodging and 
travel, you have a conservative estimate of 
$40 million dollars spent by the “needy” 
demonstrators. That figure does not include 
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the cost of extra D.C. police, cleanup crews 
or what the unions spent to rent the subway 
for the day. That $40 million would provide 
a lot of “bare necessities”. . . at least food 
for two million needy persons for a week. 
Obviously the demonstrators were not all 
that concerned about helping the truly 
needy. 

Contrary to Hook's claims that the needy 
wil suffer because of program cuts, the 
noted economist Dr. Thomas Sowell asserts 
that studies show that many government 
programs actually work to the detriment of 
blacks. On a Meet the Press interview, the 
day after the demonstration, Sowell said 
that his research indicates that blacks 
would fare better without government pro- 
grams and without a minimum wage law 
which, in the opinion of Dr. Sowell, is one of 
the main causes of unemployment among 
teenage blacks. 

Sowell is no white conservative; he is à 
black cum laude graduate of Harvard with a 
PhD from the University of Chicago. He 
charged that black leaders of high-visibility 
black organizations such as the NAACP and 
the Urban League benefit financially from 
federal government spending and hence 
their views are purely subjective. 

Let's examine Hooks' assertion that Rea- 
gan's budget-cuts will hurt the needy and 
take away bare necessities. One of the most 
highly touted federal programs to help the 
needy and chronically unemployed was the 
CETA program (Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act). It was designed to 
train the unskilled so they could obtain 
jobs. CETA programs have cost the taxpay- 
er (the "greedy" according to Benjamin 
Hooks' dictionary) $50 billion since 1973. 

James Bovard, in an Inquiry magazine ar- 
ticle listed some examples of “bare necessi- 
ties" that your tax dollars have purchased. 

CETA gave $41,000 to a feminist collective 
to perform in the nude (women only) the 
“Leaping Lesbian Follies”; 

CETA spent $30,000 to build an artificial 
rock for rock climbers to practice on; 

CETA doled out $384,000 for a county cat, 
dog and horse survey; 

In Arizona, CETA paid county employees 
to attend dance classes; 

In Atlanta, a Communist activist was paid 
$500 a month to, according to his testimony, 
“organize for demonstrations and confron- 
tation”; 

In Los Angeles, CETA gave Gay Commu- 
nity Services $640,000 to provide “education 
about gay life styles and gay people’s prob- 
lems”; 

In Baltimore, the city council passed a 
new dog license law and then hired a score 
of CETA workers to hunt down violators; 

In Miami, the director of a CETA youth 
program had to resign after officials found 
$200 million worth of cocaine in his garage; 

In 1979, in 15 cities, 64 CETA operations 
were tagged with indictments for embezzle- 
ment, false statements, misuse of funds, 
kickbacks, theft and bribery; 

CETA gave $261,933 to a Washington, 
D.C. arts organization to assist nonprofit 
community arts organizations in applying 
for CETA money. 

These then are the phony “needy” which 
will lose their “‘bare necessities” under Rea- 
gan's bi-partisan cuts. The truly needy will 
always be helped; but only if our system of 
government survives. the rhetoric ridden 
rally called Solidarity was the official public 
kick-off of a carefully orchestrated cam- 
paign of fear and propaganda which will at- 
tempt to make the American voter believe 
that Ronald Reagan is only interested in 
helping the rich at the expense of the poor. 
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In reality, Reagan is trying to help the 
poor by saving America’s great economic 
system from collapsing under the weight of 
a trillion dollar debt caused by 40 years of 
liberal-socialist government programs—a 
debt which in turn has led to double digit 
inflation, high unemployment and high in- 
terest rates. 

The AFL-CIO leadership, Benjamin 
Hooks and his NAACP, and other assorted 
fuzzy liberals should hide their heads in 
shame. They helped cause the problems and 
yet they will not help Reagan solve them. 
Shame, shame.e 


SBA 8(a) PILOT PROGRAM 
HON. FRANK R. WOLF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


e Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues the serious problems with the 
8(a) pilot program which was intended 
to encourage small business develop- 
ment. The program was originally de- 
signed to assist minority-owned busi- 
nesses that compete for high technolo- 
gy Government contracts. The pro- 
gram permits SBA to award contracts 
to minority-owned businesses without 
competitive bidding. In spite of its 
noble goal, the 8(a) pilot program has 
had a history of mismanagement and 
the clear possibility of corruption. 
What follows are articles that ap- 
peared in the July 27 U.S. News & 
World Report and the October 21, 
1981, Washington Post. I hope every 
member will examine these articles 
before H.R. 4500, which would extend 
the 8(a) pilot program, is considered 
by the House. 

WirH SBA HELP, Hor Doc VENDOR MAKES 

MILLIONS 
(By Jack Anderson) 

How does a hot dog vendor get to be a 
$8.9-million-a-year defense contractor on 
top-secret projects virtually overnight? 

It can happen, if you're a minority busi- 
nessman and you work through the Small 
Business Administration. 

Buck Wong is a wealthy Chinese-Ameri- 
can and, therefore a bona fide underprivi- 
leged minority businessman. He is president 
of Arcata Associates Inc. which held the 
hot dog franchise at the Stanford Universi- 
ty stadium. 

Since January, Arcata has also been the 
prime contractor for the Army Combat De- 
velopment Experimentation Command, a 
top-secret facility that uses sophisticated 
computer analysis and laser technology to 
test tanks, helicopters and aircraft under 
simulated combat conditions. 

Wong managed to beat out a multimillion- 
dollar engineering firm, BDM Corp., for the 
contract, even though his company's only 
apparent expertise in defense work consist- 
ed of a maintenance contract at an Air 
Force base. (Later, Wong hired some “tech- 
nical consultants" with SBA funds including 
a typist who happened to be his girlfriend.) 
For five years, BDM had run the analysis 
program, and last year it confidently ap- 
plied for a five-year, $44.5-million renewal 
contract. BDM had the Army's warm en- 
dorsement. 
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But it was Wong's company, with no expe- 
rience in sophisticated computer testing, 
that got the contract. BMD subsequently 
sued. 

Wong slipped in the back door, through 
the SBA's so-called “8A pilot" program, 
which was designed to help small businesses 
stay afloat by giving them non-competitive 
government contracts. It was aimed specifi- 
cally at minority-owned companies. 

At the time Wong got the defense con- 
tract, the head of the 8A program, William 
Clement, was a client of Wong's business- 
brokering service. As part of his brokering 
service, Wong placed an ad in The Wall 
Street Journal seeking a business for Clem- 
ent to buy. Wong's firm also arranged a per- 
sonal loan for Clement through New York 
banks and prepared a "buyer profile" that 
described Clement as a high government of- 
ficial who “will be able to use his numerous 
contacts to market effectively to the govern- 
ment." 

Apparently, Wong expected something in 
return for boosting Clement. According to 
sealed court documents reviewed by my as- 
sociates John Dillon and Ron McRae, 
former Wong associate Charles Hanes testi- 
fied that “Wong struck up a very close per- 
sonal relationship with Mr. Clement;" Wong 
told Hanes that “one day Mr. Clement owed 
him." 

The Army objected strenuously to the 
choice of Arcata for the contract. But SBA, 
which through its 8A program could virtual- 
ly compel acceptance of its choice, gave as- 
surances that the Arcata award was above- 
board. The agency then signed a contract 
with Arcata a few days before the Reagan 
administration brought in a new team. 

Arcata didn't have anyone who could do 
the job the Army wanted, so it subcontract- 
ed over half the work to Planning Research 
Corp. That company in turn hired many of 
BDM's employes, who had been laid off 
when their firm's contract wasn't renewed. 

The net result of the minority business- 
man's entry into top-secret defense work is 
this: the subcontractor that Wong's firm 
hired, using employes of the old contractor, 
is getting 35 percent of the money. Wong's 
firm is getting the other 65 percent in man- 
agement fees. The Army is getting roughly 
the same services it got before. 

The SBA's 8A pilot program expired last 
March and is up for congressional renewal. 
Because the Army objected to having its 
contracts assigned by the SBA, bills intro- 
duced in the House and Senate would re- 
quire the president to designate a civilian 
agency to funnel the contracts to minority 
businesses. 

[From the U.S. News & World Report, July 
27, 19811 
SBA ENTERS THE FRAUD-AND-WASTE HALL OF 
FAME 


(By Orr Kelly) 


Only in a slapstick comedy would one 
expect to find a government agency that 
goes into business with the Mafia, bankrolls 
acon game, tinkers with the nation's securi- 
ty and showers money on “truly needy" mil- 
lionaires. 

But the story of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration is not a comedy for the taxpay- 
ers. It would be funny only if it did not cost 
so much. 

An agency bedeviled by mismanagement, 
infested with politics and tainted by corrup- 
tion, the SBA was established in 1958 to aid 
small businesses with low-interest loans and 
practical advice. It is also responsible for 
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handing out millions of dollars each year in 
disaster-assistance loans. 

Since then, it has made 417,488 small-busi- 
ness loans worth 30.4 billion dollars and pro- 
vided 1.9 million disaster loans worth 8.8 bil- 
lion. It now employs 4,400 persons in 103 of- 
fices throughout the country and expects to 
grant loans or to guarantee bank loans to- 
taling 6.4 billion dollars this year. 

Serious problems ranging from criminal 
misconduct to millions in uncollected bills, 
plague SBA programs, Although the agency 
is supposed to recover most of the money it 
hands out, its records show that it has gone 
5 billion dollars in the hole in its 23-year 
life. 

Particularly irritating to investigators is 
the way some individuals have managed to 
live high on the hog because of dealing with 
SBA. 

While one SBA-backed firm in Gaithers- 
burg, Md., was running in the red, the net 
worth of its owner soared in four years from 
$153,500 to more than 1.1 million. And a Los 
Angeles contractor backed by SBA saw his 
net worth grow from a little more than a 
half-million dollars to 3.4 million dollars in 
a two-year period. 

In another case, investigators found a con- 
sulting firm hired without competition, that 
was charging the government for tuition for 
the children of company executives and for 
the lease of a Jaguar, a swimming pool, a 
tennis court and oil paintings. 

Here, gleaned from the records of the 
SBA's inspector general, the General Ac- 
counting Office and the Senate Small Busi- 
ness committee, are four documented cases 
that illustrate some of the more serious 
problems afflicting one of Washington's 
most seriously troubled agencies. 


IN BUSINESS WITH THE MOB 


While the U.S. government spends mil- 
lions to fight the Mafia, the SBA went into 
partnership with Irwin Weiner, a Chicago 
man described in congressional testimony as 
linked to “major organized-crime figures” 
and “thought to be the underworld’s major 
financial figure in the Midwest.” 

The unusual arrangement resulted from 
the SBA's effort to deal with a serious prob- 
lem faced by small contractors. They are re- 
quired to post bonds to guarantee that they 
will finish work they have contracted to do, 
but many of them find if difficult, if not im- 
possible, to provide such a guarantee, 
known as a surety bond. 

To solve this problem, the SBA set up a 
program in which insurance firms would 
provide bonds, with 90 percent of the 
amount guaranteed by the SBA. 

The assumption was that, because the pri- 
vate insurance firms would be responsible 
for paying part of the losses, they would be 
just as careful with the federal money as 
they were with their own. 

In many cases, the program has worked as 
planned. Some 30,000 small contractors 
have been aided in securing more than 6 bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of business. But the pro- 
gram is also subject to severe abuse, as in- 
vestigators learned when they delved into 
the operations of Weiner's American Bond- 
ing Company. 

From the beginning of the program in the 
early 1970s, Weiner’s firm was among the 
most active in the Chicago area, writing 933 
bonds worth 66 million dollars. But then, in 
1978, a flood of claims descended on SBA 
because contractors bonded by Weiner’s 
firm failed to finish their contracts. De- 
faults quickly mounted into the millions. 

Theoretically, Weiner lost, too. But inves- 
tigators suspect that the loss of his 10 per- 
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cent share of the bonds was only a minor ir- 
ritation. Unknown to SBA officials, compa- 
nies like Weiner were brought in to finish 
up the jobs—at exorbitant expense. 

In one case uncovered by the Better Gov- 
ernment Association in Chicago, a contrac- 
tor was hired to build a new structure for 
the Morningstar Baptist Church in Peoria, 
IL, and obtained a surety bond through 
Weiner's firm. 

Long before finishing the job, the contrac- 
tor went bankrupt. Another company asso- 
ciated with Weiner finished the church— 
with the SBA footing much of the bill—for 
far more than the original estimate on the 
job. The cost to the taxpayers, which in- 
cluded a double payment for the roof on the 
church, totaled $339,930. 

So far, the SBA has had to pay out more 
than 2 million dollars to cover defaults 
under the bonds Weiner's firm wrote—and 
the toll is still mounting. 

Now, the whole SBA surety-bond program 
is being probed by a grand jury in Chicago. 


BANKROLLING A CON GAME 


When SBA officials heard that Sandra 
Brown wanted to form a Small Business In- 
vestment Company, they were delighted. 
She would be the first woman to head such 
a firm—a symbolic breakthrough in the gov- 
ernment's effort to provide opportunities 
for women to compete in big-time financing. 

An SBIC is a firm, usually controlled by a 
bank or wealthy investors, set up to make 
loans to small businesses. For a shrewd op- 
erator, it can be a license to make money. 

The investors have to put up some money 
of their own, but most of the funds have 
been provided by the government or by 
banks through government-guaranteed 
loans. There are risks. But the government. 
puts in as much as $4 for every dollar from 
the investor, and this leverage makes it pos- 
sible for an SBIC to garner large profits on 
a relatively small investments—as many of 
them have done. 

This opportunity for large profits was de- 
liberately built into the program. The belief 
was that this would save government money 
in the long run by putting the responsibility 
for choosing and helping the small business- 
es on the private investors rather than on 
the staff of the SBA. 

There have long been reports of problems 
with the program, as with so many of the 
agency's programs. 

SBA Inspector General Paul R. Boucher 
took a look at the operations of the SBIC's 
over a three-year period and reported in a 
special survey last year that 42 percent of 
them had been cited for significant viola- 
tions of rules or regulations. One SBIC, for 
example, was caught charging what 
amounted to 40 percent interest. 

Nothing, however, had prepared SBA offi- 
cials for their expensive brush with Sandra 
Brown. A New York wheeler-dealer involved 
in buying and selling businesses, Brown had 
published a magazine and written a column 
of financial advice in a national magazine as 
well as The American Express Handbook for 
Women. In 1977, she formed the First 
Women’s Small Business Investment Corpo- 
ration. 

Officials of SBA did not check up on the 
companies that Brown's outfit was sup- 
posedly lending money to. 

Many of the "small businesses" were 
simply paper fronts for a giant con game 
that victimized the SBA and a group of 
banks to the tune of more than 10 million 
dollars. 

By the time Robert Morgenthau, Manhat- 
tan district attorney, took a hard look at 
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her operations and secured an indictment 
early last year, Brown had taken the SBA 
for $3.4 million. Four lending institutions 
and her own firm had been hit for more 
than $6 million. 

Investigators are still trying to find out 
where all the money went. Some of it, they 
found, paid for three townhouses, a condo- 
minium, a ski lodge, a horse farm, two boats 
and a helicopter—not exactly the kind of as- 
sistance to small business that the SBA had 
in mind. 

Brown was convicted in December of 41 
counts of grand larceny and conspiracy and 
is now free on bail pending appeal. And SBA 
officials are still trying to figure how they 
came to bankroll one of the biggest con 
games in New York history. 


TINKERING WITH NATIONAL SECURITY 


Starting in 1971, BDM, a research-and-de- 
velopment company based in McLean, Va., 
had operated a sophisticated electronic test- 
ing system for the Army at Fort Hunter Lig- 
gett, Calif. The tests—actually large-scale 
mock battles involving scores of tanks, 
planes and helicopters—are designed to tell 
the Army which tactics will work and which 
will not in actual warfare. How well the 
tests simulate the realities of battlefield sit- 
uations could determine whether American 
forces win or lose in some future combat. 

Early last year, when the 9-million-dollar- 
a-year contract came up for renewal, the 
SBA stepped in, took over the contract itself 
and handed it to another firm. Much of the 
successor firm's previous experience had 
consisted of serving hot dogs to football 
fans at the Stanford University stadium in 
California. 

This extraordinary power by the Small 
Business Administration to pass out con- 
tracts without competitive bidding is part of 
a program approved by Congress to help mi- 
nority-owned or economically disadvantaged 
businesses to get a foothold in the lucrative 
field of high technology. 

In this case, the contract was given to 
Arcata Associates, Inc., of Burlingame, 
Calif. 

Arcata, which is not related to the larger 
Arcata Corporation, qualified because it is 
headed by a Chinese American, Buck W. 
Wong, who also holds a master’s degree in 
business administration from Stanford. 

Although the Army found that Arcata 
was lacking in experience and management 
to handle the contract, SBA insisted that it 
was qualified. Army officials reluctantly 
went along on the deal. 

Arcata quickly subcontracted 67 percent 
of the professional work to a large competi- 
tor of BDM. 

In its first six months, Arcata got a satis- 
factory rating from the Army, but its per- 
formance was not good enought to win the 
full incentive award that it would have re- 
ceived had it done a first-rate job. 

How much impact the takeover of the 
Army test program by the SBA will have on 
national security may never become appar- 
ent. But Army officials say that, if they had 
had the choice, a contract of this impor- 
tance would have been awarded on a com- 
petitive basis to the best-qualified firm in- 
voe of being handed to an inexperienced 

rm. 

There is the possibility that Arcata will 
learn enough from its Army contract to set 
out on its own, unaided by the SBA, in the 
field of high-technology contracting. 

If it does, it will be a rare exception. The 
experience with the SBA's highly controver- 
sial program for providing government con- 
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tracts to small businesses is that most of the 
businesses never graduate. They cling to the 
program year after year, blocking other 
firms from participating. Of 4,598 compa- 
nies in the program, only 166 have gone out 
on their own. 

As a result, the General Accounting 
Office, which keeps an eye on federal pro- 
grams for Congress, recently described this 
effort to aid small businesses as ‘‘a promise 
unfulfilled.” The GAO went on to charge 
that the aid had gone to a select group of 
companies that “view the program as an 
end in itself.” 


PROFITING FROM DISASTER 


When a devastating blizzard swept 
through eastern Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island on Feb. 5-7, 1978, the SBA came 
under intense pressure to provide help in a 
hurry. 

The agency brought in two permanent 
employes and hired 180 temporary workers 
to verify storm-damage claims, authorize 
payments and disburse checks. Within 
weeks, they made 12,000 disaster-assistance 
loans totaling 121.4 million dollars. 

The result was another disaster—for the 
taxpayer. 

Among those hired were George Watten- 
dorf, his daughter, his secretary and a 
number of personal friends. 

They are now accused in federal indict- 
ments of using scores of aliases to obtain 
some 40 disaster loans totaling more than 
$500,000. 

It was only because a clerk noticed that 
many loan applications carried the same 
Social Security numbers, but different 
names, that an investigation was launched. 

According to the indictments, Wattendorf, 
who has since died, and his associates sub- 
mitted phony loan applications buttressed 
by pictures of property owned by others 
that had been damaged in the blizzard. In 
its eagerness to help those in distress, SBA's 
inexperienced crew of temporary employes 
simply sent out the checks as fast as the ap- 
plications came in. 

Investigators are now trying to determine 
how widespread Wattendorf's operation 
was. They have already found records show- 
ing that he had obtained disaster loans in 
Florida and Kentucky and possibly in Mis- 
sissippi and Texas as well. 

What is even more worrisome is that 
SBA's get-the-money-out-fast policy may 
well have created other large losses of 
which it is not even aware. 

Last year alone, 1.2 billion was handed out 
in 70,000 disaster loans. Although that 
amounted to 69 percent of the loans made 
during the year, the disaster-loan program 
has been treated as a nuisance, a “program 
that was constantly interfering with the 
agency's ‘real’ mission," according to a 
recent report by an advisory group made up 
of SBA employees. 

Related to the sloppiness in handing out 
money to those who claim to be disaster vic- 
tims is the agency’s failure to collect on the 
loans, Earlier this year, the Senate Small 
Business Committee was told that nearly 1.2 
billion dollars in disaster loans is past due, 
delinquent, deferred or in liquidation. 


ROOTS OF THE PROBLEMS 


Wherever investigators look, the SBA 
seems to overflow with problems, most of 
them stemming from pressure to disburse 
cash without provisions for adequate safe- 
guards, 

The agency has also been a political foot- 
ball. In a recent case, the U.S. Merit Sys- 
tems Protection Board summed up the 
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agency’s reputation this way: “The SBA has 
long been regarded as an agency that is un- 
usually subject to partisan political influ- 
ence, and has often been involved in contro- 
versy over charges of political abuse of the 
merit systems.” 

Perhaps most ironic is the accusation that 
SBA officials have done much of the pro- 
curement for the agency through noncom- 
petitive contracts, in effect squeezing out 
small businesses that might have competed 
for those contracts. 

Some congressmen think the agency is so 
badly jinxed that it should simply be scut- 
tled like a contaminated ship, But Senator 
Lowell P. Weicker, Jr. (R-Conn.), chairman 
of the Senate Small Business Committee, in- 
sists that SBA can be reformed and saved. 

That task is now up to Michael Cardenas, 
a Fresno, Calif, accountant who is the 
SBA's new administrator. He says his first 
goal is to change the public image of the 
agency. 

But he has been hampered by difficulty in 
finding qualified people willing to work for 
SBA. He has succeeded in signing on only a 
handful of applicants who meet his stand- 
ards for approximately 100 vacancies. 

Yet to be seen is whether the Reagan ad- 
ministration can rehabilitate a problem 
agency with a reputation for handing out 
government money in ways that has even 
some of its strongest supporters dismayed.e 


“TEX” WILLIAMS: RETIREMENT 
BECKONS 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


e Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
Friday the Los Angeles County Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Council 
will host a dinner honoring the retire- 
ment of S. W. “Tex” Williams. Tex 
has served as business representative 
of the council for some 14 years now; 
his presence will be sorely missed. 

Tex was born in—of all places—Abi- 
lene, Tex., in 1918. Graduating from 
Abilene High School in 1935, Tex 
served in the Army until 1940 after 
which he returned to his studies and 
completed courses in are welding, acet- 
ylene welding, burning, and blue print 
in 1941. After serving again in the 
Armed Forces during the Second 
World War, Tex moved further west 
and finished a course of study in 
public speaking and labor relations at 
the Long Beach City College. A life- 
long enthusiast of education, Tex com- 
pleted a program at the Building 
Trades Business Agent’s Institute at 
Berkeley University in 1977 at the age 
of 59. 

Tex has been a dedicated fighter for 
the union cause all his adult life. In 
1954 he was appointed a member of 
the Iron Worker's Local 433 Executive 
Committee. In January of 1955, he 
became business agent, a position he 
held until 1961 when Tex was elected 
business manager, financial secretary 
and treasurer of the local. During his 
tenure as business manager, Tex 
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became involved in many activities in- 
cluding serving as trustee of the 
health and welfare plan, pension plan, 
and apprenticeship 


vacation plan, 
training program. 

In 1967 Tex was appointed to his po- 
sition as representative of the Los An- 
geles County Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Council. In addition to his 
regular duties with the council, Tex 
found time to head the negotiating 
committee for the Harbor Pre-Cast 
Agreement in 1968, 1971, 1974, 1977, 
and 1980. He has also served on the 
Employment and Training Advisory 
Council of Long Beach, and he partici- 
pated in the Negotiation of the Master 
Turf Agreement in 1977 and 1980. 

My wife, Lee, joins me in wishing 
“Happy Trails” to Tex along with his 
wife, Haroldine, daughter and son-in- 
law, Susan and Bill, and granddaugh- 
ters Jami, Shannon, and Gina.e 


CONGRESSIONAL SALUTE TO 
THE HONORABLE EDWARD F. 
SADLOWSKI OF NEW JERSEY, 
DISTINGUISHED CITIZEN, COM- 
MUNITY LEADER, AND GREAT 
AMERICAN 


HON. ROBERT A. ROE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


e Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
October 11, the people of the city of 
Passaic, my congressional district, and 
State of New Jersey gathered together 
at the Knights of Columbus Hall, 
Wallington, N.J., in testimony to a dis- 
tinguished citizen, champion of veter- 
ans, outstanding community leader, 
and good friend, the Honorable 
Edward F. Sadlowski of Passaic, N.J., 
whose lifetime of good works and 
standards of excellence in his daily 
pursuits have truly enriched our com- 
munity, State and Nation. I know that 
you and our colleagues here in the 
Congress will want to join with me in 
extending our warmest greetings and 
felicitations to him and share the 
pride of his good wife Stasia; their five 
children, Edward, Jr., Christine, Kath- 
leen, Anthony, and Thomas; son-in- 
law Edward; and granddaughter 
Rachel in celebrating this milestone of 
achievements in their family endeav- 
ors. 

Mr. Speaker, Ed Sadlowski is an out- 
standing individual who throughout 
his lifetime has earned the respect and 
esteem of all of us who have had the 
good fortune to know him. He is a na- 
tionally recognized champion of our 
veterans and their families and is a 
longstanding community leader in the 
city of Passaic. 

He. was educated in the Passaic 
public schools and graduated from 
Passaic High School. He is a graduate 
of the Famous Artists Schools of Con- 
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necticut and has attended evening 
classes at the Academy of Arts in 
Newark for 4 years, and Passaic 
County Technical Schoo! in industrial 
arts. 

A long-time employee of the Man- 
hattan Rubber Co., Ed is currently 
employed as a maintenance construc- 
tion craftsman by the Garden State 
Parkway Authority. 

A 4-year veteran of the U.S. Marine 
Corps, Ed has seen active duty in the 
Pacific theater during World War II. 
It was only natural that he would de- 
velop an intense sensitivity to the in- 
terests, needs, and well-being of his 
fellow veterans of all wars. He found 
expression for his concern through 
the American Legion, which for over a 
decade absorbed most of his available 
time and effort. He served 3 years as 
commander of Rosol-Dul Post 359, 
American Legion, 4 years as president 
of the Rosol-Dul Home Association, 4 
years as vice commander of the Passa- 
ic County American Legion, 2 years as 
Passaic County membership chairman, 
one term as commander of the Passaic 
County American Legion, and com- 
mander of the Passaic Veterans Alli- 
ance. He held many other offices and 
served on numerous committees, as 
member and chairman, on both local 
and county levels. His enthusiasm and 
dedication has won him the profound 
respect and admiration of his cowork- 
ers and fellow Legionnaires. 
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Mr. Speaker, Ed has also made an 
outstanding contribution in promoting 
and encouraging community improve- 
ment and has actively participated in 
many charitable and civic endeavors to 
help improve the social, cultural, and 
educational endeavors of our commu- 
nity, State, and Nation. He is a 
member of the Holy Rosary Honor 
Guard, served 3 years as president of 
the Holy Rosary Elementary School 
Board, is past president of lower 
Dundee Improvement Association, and 
was a member of the Passaic Criminal 
Justice Planning Committee. He was a 
candidate for city council in Passaic 
during the spring of 1977, finishing 
sixth in a field of 14 and earning a 
place in the runoff election in which 
he placed fifth. 

Mr. Speaker, several years ago I had 
the opportunity to join with you and 
our colleagues in extending our heart- 
iest congratulations to Ed Sadlowski 
when he was chosen as a recipient of 
the highly coveted Annual Distin- 
guished Citizens Award of the mem- 
bers of the most prestigious “We Are 
Fighting for Your Life” organziation, 
the Passaic Country Chapter, Ameri- 
can Heart Association. It is a pleasure 
to again seek this national recognition 
of Ed’s noteworthy contributions to 
the quality of life and way of life here 
in America. 

For his personal commitment, rich- 
ness of wisdom, warmth of friendship, 
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and sincerity of purpose in everything 
he sets out to do as well as his dedicat- 
ed leadership achievements on behalf 
of our Nation’s veterans, we do indeed 
salute a good friend, distinguished citi- 
zen, outstanding community leader, 
champion of veterans, and great 
American—the Honorable Edward F. 
Sadlowski of New Jersey.e 


A PARLIAMENTARY REFERENCE 
GUIDE TO THE CONGRESSION- 
AL BUDGET ACT 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


@ Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
assembled information which I hope 
will be of assistance to the Members in 
our deliberations with respect to the 
various technicalities of the Budget 
Act. I am placing in the CoNGRESSION- 
AL RECORD today this material which 
the Members may wish to preserve for 
ready reference. 

I have devoted considerable time and 
great care in preparing this documen- 
tary material and I hope it will prove 
to be of value to the membership of 
the House of Representatives. 
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final and binding budget for the oncoming 
fiscal year. The law allows the Congress to 
revise either at any time (code l(a) and 
2(a)). The second (code 2) or final resolution 
may require the Congress change, modify, 
or enact new laws to be able to stay within 
the levels set in the second resolution. Any 
such bill or resolution is entitled a reconcili- 
ation bill or resolution (code 2(b)). 

To find the desired provision of the 1974 
Congressional Budget Act, locate the meas- 
ure of interest in the column labeled 
"Title." To find the requirements for par- 
ticular action on that measure, follow the 
row across the page to the column labeled 
by the desired activity. Bracketed citations 
refer to sections which have partial applica- 
tion. 

TITLE III—CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET ACT OF 

1974 (PuBLIC Law 93-344) 
SECTION 300—TIMETABLE 

Sec. 300. The timetable with respect to 
the congressional budget process for any 
fiscal year is as follows: 
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HONORING A POSITIVE 
BUSINESS FORCE—FRANCHISING 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 
e Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, all too 


often in recent months, we, as a 
nation, have been subjected to reports 
on the American economy that paint a 
dreary picture in drab colors. While 
we acknowledge the economic chal- 
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lenges that confront us daily, however, 
let us never forget the blessings that 
are ours as a people. 

For it is by counting our economic 
blessings, concentrating on our suc- 
cesses, and honoring the positive busi- 
ness forces in our country today that 
we shall conquer the imminent specter 
of hunger, idleness, and want. 

Today I bring to our attention a 
positive force within the American 
economy that deserves our honor and 
praise for the success it has generated 
in serving consumers both here and 
abroad. This positive economic force 
accounts for one-third of all retail 
sales in the United States today. It di- 
rectly employs more than 4.6 million 
people. Not an industry itself, it is a 
way of doing business in more than 40 
industries. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has come to 
honor franchising. 

Franchising, with its integrated net- 
works of small businesses across the 
country and around the world, has 
helped many an American to get into 
business and stay in business. The U.S. 
Department of Commerce reports an 
estimated 388,000 establishments 
owned and operated by franchisees. 
Each year since 1971, the Department 
of Commerce has reported that more 
than 95 percent of franchisee-owned 
outlets have remained in business. 

The International Franchise Asso- 
ciation, a nonprofit trade association 
of franchise companies, now in its 23d 
year, recently surveyed its 350 mem- 
bers and found that fewer than 1 per- 
cent of the franchised outlets of re- 
spondent companies had closed as a 
result of business failure. 

Franchising is helping minorities get 
into business. In 1979, minority-owned 
business format franchised outlets in- 
creased 5 percent. The comprehensive 
training provided by many franchisors 
has aided many minorities who have 
been deprived of the kind of experi- 
ence needed to run a small business. 

Women have similarly advanced 
their skills and horizons through fran- 
chising. Franchise training programs 
have allowed women to surmount soci- 
etal handicaps and take an active role 
in corporate America, running their 
own businesses. Through franchising, 
women are proving their value even in 
fields that had heretofore been closed 
to them, ranging from accounting to 
sanitation to the auto aftermarket. 
Beyond direct franchise ownership 
and management, franchising has 
freed women to work in another way. 
By providing many of the products 
and services traditionally required of 
women in the family setting, franchis- 
ing has enabled millions of American 
women to work outside the home and 
still care for their families. 

Franchising is nothing less than an 
American institution. And as we look 
to future trade relations with other 
countries, we can see in franchising 
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the high value of American know-how. 
Expansion of American franchising 
overseas is growing. Statistics show 
that the growth rate of foreign units 
has now exceeded that of domestic ex- 
pansion. IFA member companies un- 
derscored the trend in international 
franchising, with 42 percent reporting 
last year that they already franchise 
internationally and an additional 21 
percent reporting that they intend to 
do so in the near future. Thus, they 
assist in the balance of trade. 

The success of franchising should 
not surprise any of us, even in these 
economically troubled times. Franchis- 
ing’s contribution has been one of con- 
sistent quality and service offered by 
individuals strong enough to work and 
free enough to dream. 

It is time, then, that we honor the 
many who worked and dreamed to 
make a positive contribution to our 
Nation and the world through fran- 
chising. 

Mr. Speaker, to that end, I propose, 
along with my good friend and distin- 
guished colleague, Mr. BROYHILL, that 
we pass a House resolution designating 
May 4, 1982, as “International Fran- 
chise Day” to honor this great Ameri- 
can institution. 

The text of the resolution follows: 

House RESOLUTION To DESIGNATE May 4, 

1982, as “INTERNATIONAL FRANCHISE DAY” 

Whereas, the franchise method of market- 
ing has proven eminently successful in the 
aiding of small business men and women, 
the stimulating of economies, and the bet- 
terment of consumers the world over 
through quality product and service distri- 
bution; and 

Whereas, franchising today accounts for 
nearly one-third of all U.S. retail sales, 
spans more than forty industries, and di- 
rectly employs some 4.6 million people; and 

Whereas, franchised businesses currently 
enjoy a success rate better than 95 percent; 
and 

Whereas, our nation’s women and minori- 
ties are especially aided in starting their 
own businesses through the training and 
management programs inherent in business 
format franchising; and 

Whereas, franchising represents one of 
our nation’s finest institutions, born and 
nourished in American free enterprise and 
thriving through its call to serve customers 
equitably; and 

Whereas, franchising has enabled hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans to fulfill 
their dreams of owning their own businesses 
and will continue to provide economic op- 
portunity to people of all classes and back- 
grounds; and 

Whereas, franchising permits the new and 
small businessman to compete on the same 
level as the large chains which are increas- 
ingly dominating our economic landscape; 
and 

Whereas, franchises have led the battle 
for uniform disclosure laws to assure that 
prospective franchise buyers are fully aware 
of their rights and obligations before invest- 
ing in a franchise; and 

Whereas, franchising continues to expand 
internationally, effectively serving ever 
greater numbers of people the world over: 
Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the President is requested 
to issue a proclamation designating May 4, 
1982, as "International Franchise Day," and 
calling upon the people of the United States 
and those who have been served by fran- 
chising throughout the free world to cele- 
brate such day with appropriate ceremonies 
and activities.e 


THE ALL-SAVERS FIASCO 
HON. JOHN J. LaFALCE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


e Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Speaker, this 
past summer as the debate on the vari- 
ous tax proposals raged on, I spoke out 
on why I felt that the provision of the 
tax bill providing for the sale of all- 
savers certificates was a costly and ill- 
advised provision. Since the certifi- 
cates have gone on sale, virtually all of 
the evidence about the impact on the 
Treasury of these tax-free certificates 
has, unfortunately, confirmed my ear- 
lier fears. 

In the past few weeks, I have sub- 
mitted for the REcoRD a report pre- 
pared by the Congressional Research 
Service outlining how all-savers certifi- 
cates actually provide very little tax 
relief to the vast majority of American 
taxpayers. I have also inserted into 
the RECORD an excellent column from 
Forbes which concluded that our trou- 
bled savings and loan associations and 
savings banks—which were supposed 
to be the institutions aided by the sale 
of all-savers certificates—will actually 
be unlikely to get even half of the 
money which will be deposited in 
these savings certificates. 

As part of an ongoing effort to 
inform my colleagues about this all- 
savers fiasco, I am submitting for the 
Recorp at this time three editorials: 
One from the New York Times, an- 
other from the Washington Post, and 
a third by columnist William Raspber- 
ry, printed in the Washington Post. 
These three have joined the ever- 
louder chorus of voices denouncing 
this irresponsible raid on the Treas- 
ury. 

The editorials follow: 

{From the New York Times, Oct. 6, 1981] 

ALL SAVERS—AND ALL PAYERS 

"Join the great tax revolution. . .. Make 
us your tax savings headquarters in your 
war against income tax." So urge the cham- 
pions of free enterprise at one big savings 
and loan association. “Ours is five ways 
better," exclaims a competitor, borrowing 
imagery from an old bread commercial. 

What they are shouting about is All 
Savers, the tax-free savings certificates Con- 
gress created at the behest of a “thrift” in- 
dustry trapped between low earnings on old 
loans and the high cost of attracting new 
deposits. Promoters argue that the All 
Savers will channel money into the housing 
market while also giving a much-needed tax 
break to the middle class. The truth is less 
attractive: All Savers is a subsidy for banks 
and savings-and-loans that will cost the 
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Treasury billions at a time when Congress is 
hard pressed to finance basic social pro- 
grams. 

For the next 15 months banks may issue 
one-year Government-insured certificates 
paying 70 percent of the interest on one- 
year treasury bills. The first $1,000 in inter- 
est—$2,000 for a family—is exempt from 
Federal tax. Bankers say this is a good deal 
for savers with taxable income exceeding 
about $30,000, provided they are willing to 
tie up the funds for a year. That’s true, but 
it hardly amounts to a tax revolution. Inves- 
tors with a few thousand dollars have long 
had the option of buying tax-exempt munic- 
ipal bonds that pay about the same interest. 

All Saver funds, the bankers point out, 
will go to a worthy cause: by law, 75 percent 
must be lent to home buyers. One could 
quibble over the premise. Why is housing 
more virtuous than, say, new municipal 
sewage systems or new factory equipment, 
which must compete for the same invest- 
ment funds? But that argument is pointless; 
no one really believes that the legal require- 
ment has any bite. One savings-deposit 
dollar looks pretty much like any other, and 
since banks would in any event expect to 
lend more for housing than they collect in 
All Savers deposits, they will easily comply 
without further loans. 

Who, then, will benefit from All Savers? 
One slice of the pie will go to affluent inves- 
tors who have never bothered to take ad- 
vantage of tax-exempt municipal bonds. 
The rest will go to banks and savings-and- 
loans that will not have to pay market rates 
of interest to depositors. Just how much 
this indirect tax subsidy will amount to is 
not known. The Treasury puts the figure at 
$5.2 billion. But if sales of All Savers are 
brisk—as now seems likely—the subsidy 
could be twice that. And if the thrifts per- 
suade Congress to extend All Savers beyond 
1982, the loss of tax revenue would be even 
larger. 

This is not the first time an interest group 
has masked a grab for Federal subsidies 
behind the cloak of high principle. But All 
Savers is particularly galling at a time when 
every revenue dollar is needed to finance 
social spending. Congress has, in effect, de- 
prived the people who benefit from food 
stamps, free school lunches and Medicaid to 
ease the lot of the banking industry. 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 3, 1981] 
ALL SAVERS FIASCO 


The so-called All Savers certificate seems, 
in its first two days on sale, to be a huge 
success. Customers stood anxiously in long 
lines to buy them, and at least one savings 
and loan association kept its offices open 
until midnight Friday to handle the flow. 
But it’s useful to recall the price at which 
this triumph is being purchased, and at 
whose expense. 

Congress created the All Savers certifi- 
cates to bail out the savings and loan indus- 
try, much as it earlier bailed out the Chrys- 
ler Corporation. The difference is that in 
the Chrysler case, Congress used only guar- 
anteed loans. With the All Savers certifi- 
cate, the government is paying actual tax 
subsidies to upper-bracket taxpayers—it 
benefits only people in a 30 percent bracket 
or higher—on the condition that they pass 
some of that subsidy on to an S&L associa- 
tion or a bank. What's the cost in tax losses? 
It’s not yet possible to know. But it will cer- 
tainly be larger than the congressional esti- 
mate of $3.3 billion over three years. 

The losers in this deal, along with the 
Treasury, are the municipal borrowers. For 
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the first time they have a tax-exempt com- 
petitor—and it's offering a much higher in- 
terest rate than the municipals have been 
paying. Congress evidently never thought of 
the effect on the municipal market when it 
created the All Savers certificate. 

As for the housing industry and the mort- 
gage interest rates, the new certificate 
seems likely to have little or no effect. Con- 
gress tried to write the law to require the 
S&Ls to share some of this bounty with the 
home builders. But it won't work. The cer- 
tificate is a one-year investment, and not 
much of that money will be reinvested in 20- 
year mortgages. 

The certificate will indeed help the S&Ls, 
with an infusion of money at interest rates 
lower than they can find anywhere else. But 
the method is grotesquely inefficient, for a 
very large share—probably half—of the cer- 
tificates will be sold by banks, which hardly 
need the help. It is a classically bad policy, 
spraying enormous subsidies around wildly 
in the hope that some minor fraction of 
them will come to rest in distressed busi- 
nesses. It would have been much cheaper if 
Congress had simply provided interest-free 
loans to S&Ls in trouble. 


Not QUITE ALL SAVERS 
(By William Raspberry) 


“That line's too long, too," I told the 
cabbie for the fourth time. “Keep circling 
until you come to a savings and loan with a 
shorter line.” 

“That's up to you, Mac," the cabbie said. 
"But I can tell you I've been all over town 
this morning, and there aren't any shorter 
lines. What the hell's going on anyway? 
There a run on the banks or something?” 

"Surely you know about the new All 
Savers certificates," I told him. “They've fi- 
nally gone on sale, and I'm not going to miss 
out on a good thing." 

"Can't say as I blame you," the cabbie 
said. "If I make enough driving you all over 
the place looking for short lines, maybe I'll 
invest a few thou myself," he chuckled. ''Se- 
riously, though, I have to tell you, the 
whole thing makes no sense to me.” 

"How can it not make sense to earn a 
couple thousand dollars tax free?" I de- 
manded. 

“That's not what I'm talking about," he 
said. “The part that makes no sense to me is 
what good it will do for the economy. That's 
what it's supposed to be about, isn't it? How 
does it work anyway?" 

I explained it to him. The certificates, I 
told him, are one-year instruments that pay 
70 percent of the yield on one-year Treasury 
bills. 

"So why don't I just drive you over to the 
Treasury Department. That way you can 
get the full 100 percent instead of only 70. 
And besides, there's no line at all over 
there.” 

I explained that 70 percent was a good 
deal because I would have to pay taxes on 
the earnings from a T-bill, while the earn- 
ings on an All Savers certificate are tax free, 
up to $2,000 for a married couple. 

“That's enough to offset the 30 percent 
differential?” he asked incredulously. 

"It is if you're earning 30 thou or more a 
year," I told him. 

"I should have known," he said. ‘This is 
just another one of those damn loopholes 
for the rich. The little man pays taxes on 
every dime he earns, while you fat cats get a 
free ride. I guess you've already had your 
expense-account lunch." 
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I assured him that it takes a lot more 
than $30,000 a year to qualify as a fat cat 
and, besides, the All Savers certificates were 
a good deal for his "little man," too. 

"It can't be good for me if I don't have the 
money to put up, No. 1; and No. 2, you've 
just explained to me that even if I did, I 
don't make enough to get in on your rich 
man's gravy train." 

I hate teaching elementary economics, but 
I did have some time to kill. “Look,” I told 
him. "All that money the people in these 
lines are investing will then become avail- 
able for mortgage loans, which means that 
people like you—the ‘little man,’ as you 
say—will be able to buy homes. It works out 
for everybody." 

“There's got to be a catch somewhere," he 
insisted. “Where did the people in the lines 
get the money to start with? It seems to me 
that people are just taking their money out 
of savings accounts and what you call your 
money market funds and stuff and then 
buying these All Savers certificates. How 
does moving money from one institution to 
another help me get a mortgage loan?" 

I admitted that I had just cashed in some 
CDs to finance my intended purchase of an 
All Savers certificate, but I pointed out that 
S&L industry officials had predicted that a 
lot of the purchases would be made with 
"new" money. 

“You kidding?" he said. “You mean you 
rich people have that kind of cash just 
laying under the mattress?” 

“Lying,” I corrected, 

“I thought you were," he said. “But even 
if you were telling the truth, what's to guar- 
antee that the people selling these All 
Savers certificates will lend the money out 
for mortgages?” 

I assured him that the law requires them 
to do precisely that. At least 75 percent of 
the money will have to be lent to home 
buyers. 

“They are going to put name tags on your 
dollars so they can tell them from any other 
dollars they have? It stands to reason that 
they are going to lend more money in mort- 
gages than they take in with that All Savers 
jazz—in fact, they're lending out that much 
as it is. I don't see where that 75 percent re- 
quirement helps at all. 

“And one more thing: you say this tax 
break is good for only one year, right? So 
you cash in your CDs and invest in All 
Savers certificates. And then what happens 
a year from now? You take your money out 
and put it right back in T-bills, that’s what. 
The S&Ls get your money for a year, and 
then they turn around and lend it to me for 
30 years? You better explain that one to 
me.” 

I would have, too, but just then I spotted 
a line that was only three blocks long. And 
just as well; he probably wouldn't have un- 
derstood anyway.e 


INTERIOR'S GONG SHOW 
HON. PATRICIA SCHROEDER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


e Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, 
President Reagan's Secretary of the 
Interior, James Watt, has been yelping 
of late about environmentalist media 
stunts. 

A few days ago, a bunch of folks in 
Idaho delivered some petitions to Mr. 
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Watt demonstrating their support for 
him. Seems by the time they got the 
presentation organized, the media had 
drifted away. So Interior officials re- 
staged the event the next morning at 
a special press conference. 

It is OK by me if Mr. Watt wants to 
stage a presentation in the bowels of a 
coal mine, on top of Mount McKinley, 
or waist deep in the Everglades. But 
please hold the yelps about environ- 
mentalist media events. 

For more details, read Charles Roos 
in the October 26, 1981, Rocky Moun- 
tain News, “The Watt Political 
Speech.” 

THE Watt POLITICAL SPEECH 
(By Charles Roos) 

Who could blame Douglas Baldwin, chief 
press agent for Interior Secretary James 
Watt, for hitting the ceiling in Washington 
last week? Not only did the Sierra Club col- 
lect a million signatures demanding that his 
boss be fired; the club called in the media 
and bragged about it. 

Baldwin was indignant. This dump-Watt 
rally was purely a publicity stunt—a ''Viet- 
nam-type media event," he said. 

Of course it was. I expect by now the 
Sierra Club is properly ashamed of itself. 

And why oh why, asked the despairing 
Baldwin, do the media let themselves be 
used that way? 

Don't ask me. I suppose they have no 
shame. 

All Jim Watt really wants, you see, is to 
do his job and get a little respect. Here he 
is, a country boy from Wyoming, just doing 
his statutory duty toward the nation's 
miners, ranchers, oil men, loggers, sports- 
men, wildlife and the environment—oh, yes, 
he would say, the environment too—while 
unruly environmentalists and Democrats 
throw rocks at him. 

You would already know these things 
about the secretary if, like me, you had 
gone to Idaho the weekend before last to 
hear the Watt Political Speech again. 

Did I mean to suggest there is only one 
Watt Political Speech? Yes, I did. The secre- 
tary may have a platoon of PR men and 
speech writers at his beck and call, but so 
far as I can tell he has only one political 
speech. 

First of all, as you might expect, this all- 
purpose Watt Political Speech is chock-full 
of Ronald Reagan's accomplishments. Then 
it hits the highlights of Watt's regime at In- 
terior: "I determined in my heart I would 
not leave until I brought that bureaucracy 
under control . . . fired 51 lawyers, and I 
loved it ... I looked for men and women 
who would sell their souls for America.” 

The Speech goes on to picture the secre- 
tary as a churchgoer. It reveals some of his 
thoughts while singing the “Star Spangled 
Banner.” It warns of liberal extremists, to 
especially Democrats. If these Democratic 
liberals are allowed to have their way, Watt 
says, they will “snuff out America" and 
“snuff out our life." 

"America has a destiny," he says, and 
"Republicans must fulfill that destiny." 

I suppose some might quibble about that. 
I suppose some Democrats and independ- 
ents will be hurt if they aren't allowed to 
help Fullfill Destiny. 

Well you won't hear any of that from me. 
I have other things to do, like hang the 
storm windows. It is perfectly all right with 
me if Republicans want to take a crack at 
Fulfilling Destiny on their own. 
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Meanwhile, though, we probably should 
all be concerned about “media events’’— 
about the editors, reporters, columnists and 
photographers who let themselves be ex- 
ploited that way. 

All I know about that is what I see and 
hear, so I will just report what I saw and 
heard at the Idaho meeting where Jim Watt 
delivered the Speech. 

As Watt finished talking late that 
evening, after everybody's deadline, the tel- 
evision cameramen turned off their lights. 
The reporters put away their pencils and 
notebooks. 

"Wait a minute," someone on the plat- 
form called to the departing TV crews. “We 
are about to make a presentation to Secre- 
tary Watt. Turn those lights on." 

The  media—perhaps  suspecting an 
"event," perhaps just being disobedient— 
would not obey. The presentation went on 
anyway, uncovered. 

Officials of the Farm Bureau, the Sage- 
brush Rebellion and other groups delivered 
bundles of letters, petitions and official res- 
olutions of support for Watt. One fellow 
claimed these papers demonstrate support 
of " million people—seven times the Sierra 
Club's total. The media meanwhile drifted 
away, uncaring, to do whatever it is report- 
ers and cameramen do after work. 

But that isn't quite the end of the story. 

Next morning, bright and early, Jim Watt 
had a press conference. A multitude of cam- 
eras and pencils were present. The TV lights 
were on. 

Guess what happened. 

Before reporters could ask a single ques- 
tion, before Watt could mutter "liberal 
Democrat” once, the Watt boosters showed 
up to deliver their bundles—the very same 
letters, petitions and resolutions they had 
delivered the night before. And Watt 
seemed just as proud and happy to get them 
on Saturday morning as he had been to get 
them on Friday night. 

The stunt impressed me. But I don't know 
what the secretary's press agent would have 
thought if he had been there.e 


SOUTHERN LEGISLATIVE CON- 


FERENCE SUPPORTS 
SHORE CHANGES 


HON. JOHN N. ERLENBORN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


e Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, 
economic corrosion of industries cov- 
ered by the Longshoremen's and 
Harbor Workers' Compensation Act is 
more widely recognized as time passes; 
and support for amending this per- 
verted workers' compensation program 
continues to grow. 

Below is the announcement and res- 
olution of the Southern Legislative 
Conference of the Council of State 
Governments advocating passage of 
my longshore bill, H.R. 25, and its 
Senate counterpart introduced by Sen- 
ators NICKLES and Nunn, S. 1182. 

The Longshore Act now covers all 
stages of shipbuilding and ship repair- 
ing, whether over navigable waters or 
in a gear shop five blocks away. In 
fact, by the expansive interpretation 


LONG- 
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given the act by the Fifth Circuit 
Court of Appeals in one recent case, 
coverage might be extended to down- 
town Houston. Whatever the logic of 
this legal reasoning under the terms of 
the present law, it does not diminish 
the absurdity of the result. 

The Longshore Act was intended to 
fill a gap in workers’ compensation 
coverage for employees injured over 
navigable waters who, according to an 
old—and some legal commentators 
would hold, erroneous—1917 Supreme 
Court decision, could not be covered 
by State workers’ compensation laws. 
The act, thanks to the disastrous 1972 
amendments and liberal judicial and 
administrative decisions, has strayed 
far afield of its original purpose. My 
bill returns the act to its proper scope 
by contracting jurisdiction, with re- 
spect to shipbuilding and ship repair- 
ing operations to the water's edge. It 
also exempts from coverage accidents 
on vessels under 65 feet in length, so 
that activities of a maritime nature 
but with a local impact character are 
not swept up by a statute whose exist- 
ence was predicated on the Supreme 
Court's 1917 notion of assuring uni- 
form interpretations of maritime law 
as required by the Constitution and 
the Judiciary Act of 1789. State work- 
ers' compensation laws would apply in 
these “exempted” cases. 

I am pleased to have the support of 
the Southern Legislative Conference. 
Its members should be equally pleased 
that 22 of the 30 current cosponsors of 
H.R. 25 come from the member States 


of the conference, and that the admin- 
istration has testified in support of 
legislation long the lines of H.R. 25 
and S. 1182. 


SOUTHERN LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE 
or THE COUNCIL or STATE Gov- 
ERNMENTS, 
October 6, 1981. 
Hon. JOHN ERLENBORN, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE ERLENBORN: On 
behalf of the entire membership of the 
Southern Legislative Conference, I am 
pleased to forward the enclosed resolution 
to your office for your consideration, ac- 
knowledgment and response. This resolu- 
tion was adopted at the 35th Annual Meet- 
ing of the Southern Legislative Conference 
held August 16-20 in Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina. 

As you may know, the Southern Legisla- 
tive Conference is comprised of state law- 
makers and executive agency officials from 
fifteen Southern states and Puerto Rico. To 
clarify our role nationally, the Southern 
Conference is one of four regional legisla- 
tive conferences affiliated with The Council 
of State Governments, a national organiza- 
tion serving all state officials with head- 
quarters in Lexington, Kentucky. 

As leaders in our respective states, mem- 
bers of the Southern Legislative Conference 
look forward to the on-going challenge of 
reshaping state responsibilities vis-a-vis the 
federal role. 

Sincerely, 
Representative JoHN E. MILLER, 
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House Majority Leader, Arkansas, 1981- 
82 Conference Chairman. 
Representative MARK D. O'BRIEN, 

Kentucky, 1980-81 Conference Chair- 
man. 

1. AMENDMENT OF THE LONGSHOREMEN'S AND 

HARBOR WORKERS' COMPENSATION ACT 

Whereas, There has long been a recog- 
nized need to provide adequate and fair 
compensation for workers injured on their 
jobs through state authorized insurance 
programs; and 

Whereas, Through a series of legal and 
administrative interpretations and a set of 
Congressional amendments in 1972, the Act 
has become a threat to the stability of every 
boat builder and shipyard in the country; 
and 

Whereas, State government should be 
concerned when one if its prime industries 
is adversely affected and causes it to elimi- 
nate jobs, cut back the need for local suppli- 
ers and reduce the tax support furnished 
the state for essential services; and 

Whereas, The boat and ship-building in- 
dustry of this country is heavily concentrat- 
ed in the Southeastern States; and 

Whereas, The Congress of the United 
States, cognizant of the damages caused by 
the vagueness and unintended interpreta- 
tions of the Longshoremen's and Harbor 
Workers' Act, will be considering significant 
corrective amendments in the current ses- 
sion; 

Resolved, that the Southern Legislative 
Conference of The Council of State Govern- 
ments urges the members of the United 
States Congress representing the fifteen- 
state region to co-sponsor and support 
Senate Bill 1182 or House Bill 25, to return 
the program to its original intent. 

Resolved, That the President of the 
United States be asked to lend the assist- 
ance of his office to the passage of this 
worthwhile legislation.e 


MOOREHEAD C. "MIKE" KENNE- 
DY ON THE MEANING OF 
HONOR 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


e Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
manner in which the American hos- 
tages in Iran endured their captivity is 
a source of pride to all Americans and 
is honored throughout much of the 
world. Thus it was particularly fitting 
that Princeton University should ask a 
former hostage and a Princeton gradu- 
ate, Moorehead C. (“Mike”) Kennedy, 
to address the incoming freshman 
class on the meaning of honor. 

Princeton operates under an honor 
system where examinations and other 
competitions are not monitored or su- 
pervised but are conducted under the 
understanding that the students— 
upon their honor—shall do only their 
own work. 

Moorehead Kennedy spent many 
years in the Foreign Service and 
served as an economic officer at the 
U.S. Embassy in Tehran before its cap- 
ture. I believe that his remarks, like 
his deeds, are of particular signifi- 
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cance to us all. They not only reflect 
credit to his training at Princeton Uni- 
versity but more important are of 
honor to our country. In order to 
share Mike Kennedy's thoughts with 
my colleagues, I wish to insert his re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD as 
they appeared in the October 5, 1981 
edition of the Princeton Alumni 
Weekly: 


MIKE KENNEDY ON THE MEANING OF HONOR 


(Moorhead C. (“Mike”) Kennedy Jr. '52, 
the former hostage in Iran, addressed the 
Class of 1985 at the Honor Committee as- 
sembly during Freshman Week. The follow- 
ing is adapted from his remarks.) 

The honor system has a lot to do with 
what I would call moments of truth. The ex- 
pression comes from bullfighting. The Span- 
ish philosopher Unamuno said it is when 
the bull is charging at the matador and he’s 
got to make the kill. That is the moment 
when he is up against it, his moment of 
truth. 

I don’t think that’s a very accurate way to 
describe it. The matador is there with 
people cheering, bands playing, trumpets 
blaring, the tremendous pressure of the 
bullring, of all his peers, the ladies and ca- 
balleros looking at him. The real moment of 
truth comes when you're alone, when 
nobody is watching and maybe nobody will 
ever know. 

In any profession, in anything you do in 
life, there are moments of truth. The doctor 
can very easily prescribe an operation that 
he likes to do when the patient may not 
need it. Nobody will ever find out. And you 
know the reputation that I'm afraid some 
psychiatrists have, particularly in New 
York, keeping rich patients talking. Similar- 
ly, there’s a moment of truth when a lawyer 
has to decide to advise his client to do one 
thing even though there would be a lot 
more money in it for the law firm if he did 
something else. 

In diplomacy, my former profession, it 
happens all the time, particularly when 
you're out there representing the United 
States in an overseas ministry and you're 
talking to your opposite member in a for- 
eign government. You have a list of points 
you have to make—that's what diplomacy is, 
to get them to understand what you are 
trying to tell them, what the United States 
wants of his country or wants his country 
not to do. And he has things he is going to 
tell you. 

Then each of you goes back home to your 
office and you write it up and send it in— 
that's your memorandum of conversation. 
Nobody is going to know. There is a story of 
two diplomats who each wrote their memo- 
randum of conversation thinking that 
nobody would ever find out what was really 
said. Each wrote the most glowing descrip- 
tion of how well he had negotiated, of how 
brilliantly he had made his points, how he 
knocked over the over guy. About 20 years 
later both papers were published, enabling 
one to compare the official record of each 
side with the other. But it was impossible to 
tell that this was the same conversation, 
except for the date and time being the 
same. 

This was a moment of truth when neither 
diplomat did his country honorable service, 
because it is important for your government 
to know the points you forgot to make, or 
the points you didn’t do very well, the 
points that you flubbed, or the points that 
the other guy didn’t accept. And that’s 
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where your sense of honor comes in: when 
you are alone and nobody will know. 

Even as hostages we had moments of 
truth. I remember one midnight when all of 
us were taken out into a cold corridor, 
stripped down—it felt like it was below zero, 
it was certainly freezing out—stripped down 
to our undershorts, blindfolded, and forced 
to lean up against the wall, with guns poked 
in the backs of our necks. At that point, I 
said to myself, Kennedy, you have nothing 
else going for you, you are at least going to 
die right with dignity and with integrity. 
And then we were led back to our rooms. It 
was a mock execution. 

After it was all over, I realized then and 
there as I never had before that my integri- 
ty was the most important thing to me ever 
and always. When I came back, my friends 
said to me, “Sure you're the same, you talk 
a lot, the same old Mike Kennedy, but 
there's a new serenity about you." And it 
was because I had made my way deep down 
this personal commitment which is unsha- 
ken. Things ahead in life now look better 
than they ever did before. 

I need not tell a group of your ability how 
this applies to your moments of truth— 
you'll have several here at Princeton—one 
certainly will be in the classroom, and one 
certainly will be in the examination room. 
There you're building the foundations for 
that integrity which, combined with the in- 
credible intellectual experience you will un- 
dergo at Princeton, will lead you into, I am 
sure, creative, purposeful, and serviceable 
lives in the tradition of a very, very great 
university.e 


LONG-TERM SAVINGS 
INCENTIVE ACT 


HON. JAMES K. COYNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


e Mr. JAMES K. COYNE. Mr. Speak- 
er, today I have introduced the “‘Long- 
Term Savings Incentive Act". This 
proposal is designed to: Restore long- 
term savings incentives for the Ameri- 
can public and protect the ability of 
the average American to save for his 
own future by guaranteeing the pur- 
chasing power of his savings; signifi- 
cantly reduce interest rates—by retur- 
ing to the concept of real interest 
versus the currently inflated nominal 
rates, and; stop the senseless practice 
of taxing nominal—unreal—gain—by 
limiting tax liability to real interest 
only. 

The pool of long-term savings is 
almost nonexistent in this country for 
one main reason. That reason is the 
lack of confidence on the part of po- 
tential savers that their capital will be 
preserved. Fixed interest rates, howev- 
er high, still place the burden of risk 
about future economic conditions, 
about future inflation rates, on the 
saver. I believe strongly that, if we 
eliminate this risk for the saver/ 
lender, we will once again see a demon- 
stration by the American people of 
their desire to save for their own 
future. It is, quite simply, the irre- 
sponsible fiscal policies pursued by 
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this Government over the last four 
decades that have brought millions of 
Americans into the condition of being 
dependent upon the Federal Govern- 
ment for their financial support. 
Lavish spending and senseless tax poli- 
cies have, for far too many years, em- 
phasized to Americans that there is no 
point in saving, in deferring present 
consumption. Attempts by an average 
citizen to provide for his own financial 
future are increasingly futile in an en- 
vironment where the value of savings 
is continuously eroded by inflation 
and where financial insolvency is re- 
warded by the provision of a protected 
income from the Federal Government. 
Is this at all reasonable—to assure a 
rise in income provided by the Govern- 
ment while assuring a real decline in 
income which individuals attempt to 
provide for themselves? 

To date, the Federal Government 
has benefited from inflationary poli- 
cies. The size of our enormous nation- 
al debt is halved, in real terms, every 5 
or 8 years, and unindexed Federal 
income taxes continue to provide an 
annual windfall for the Treasury—all, 
specifically from the continuation of 
inflationary policies. 

We will only begin to make real 
headway in changing these policies 
when Government is forced to share 
the burden of inflation. My proposal 
will shift the risk of inflationary ero- 
sion from the lender to the borrower, 
and require that the Government re- 
imburse those who lend their savings 
to the Federal Treasury with dollars 
of equal value to the dollars lent. 
Milton Friedman described such an in- 
strument as ‘“‘purchasing-power bonds” 
in a recent Newsweek article where he 
states the view, which I endorse, that 
issuance of such a bond would be the 
best way to make administration 
words and actions match. Inflationary 
expectations play a most important 
part in our economy, and we cannot 
possibly hope to succeed in dampening 
those expectations of continued infla- 
tion when the Treasury issues, as it 
did a few weeks ago, 20-year bonds on 
terms that would yield a lender 15.78 
percent a year for the next 20 years. 
In this case, actions simply belie the 
words. 

The provisions of my bill are as fol- 
lows: 

The Treasury is authorized to issue 
eight 20-year long-term ‘Constant 
Dollar Debt Instruments” as a means 
of financing up to 50 percent of the 
national debt; federally insured finan- 
cial institutions are authorized to issue 
eight 20-year long-term certificates de- 
nominated in constant-dollar 
amounts—with such liabilities shel- 
tered by corresponding constant-dollar 
assets; money market mutual funds 
are authorized to include constant- 
dollar long-term Treasury and bank 
securities in amounts up to 25 percent 
of their total portfolios, and the Inter- 
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nal Revenue Service is directed to 
define nominal appreciation of princi- 
pal of these debt instruments as non- 
taxable preservation of capital. 

The constant-dollar debt instrument 
is simply a loan for which the debtor 
promises to repay the principal with 
dollars that equal the value, or pur- 
chasing power, of the dollars received 
from the saver/lender. The GNP de- 
flator is used to determine the value of 
this principal. The interest rate on 
such instruments will be far lower 
than the currently high nominal rates 
because it will not need to include a 
so-called “Inflation Factor." The inter- 
est rate, determined at auction, may 
be bid as low as 2 to 4 percent, as it 
was for decades in the past. 

With the adoption of my proposal, 
we can finance the U.S. debt honest- 
ly—promising to repay lenders with 
fair value assets. The saver is guaran- 
teed that his capital will be preserved, 
and that he will receive a real interest 
for the rent of his savings. We restore 
equity to our national financial system 
by paying real interest on our national 
debt, thus eliminating the nonreal in- 
terest components that compensate 
for future inflation and uncertain 
monetary conditions. 

This proposal will vastly increase 
the supply of capital—which stems, of 
course, from savings. A private citizen 
could, once again have confidence in 
his ability to save for his own future. 
Currently, we save less than 5 percent 
of our GNP. If we can increase that to 
15 percent, $3 trillion of new capital 
would be generated over the next 
decade. This would have the very im- 
portant result of relieving pressure on 
public programs such as social securi- 
ty. 

Also, by relieving the ‘‘crowding out" 
phenomenon—by removing some $60- 
$80 billion of Federal credit require- 
ments from the short-term credit 
market—short-term interest rates will 
fall dramatically, and business will 
once again have access to the credit 
needed to finance its investments. En- 
actment of this proposal will also pro- 
vide time for the benefits of the Presi- 
dent’s investment incentives to be 
felt.e 


A MESSAGE FOR CANCUN 
HON. DON BONKER 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


e Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my 
distinguished colleagues, a recent op- 
ed article by our esteemed colleague, 
Tom Evans of Delaware, on the sub- 
ject of U.S. participation in the Inter- 
national Development Banks. In the 
article entitled “A Message for 
Cancun," Tom Evans discusses the in- 
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creasing need for international coop- 
eration in the area of food production 
and hunger prevention, promotion of 
economic development, and promoting 
stability in the Third World. As rank- 
ing Republican on the International 
Financial Institutions Subcommittee 
of the House Banking Committee, 
Tom Evans is very familiar with the 
role that the International Develop- 
ment Banks play in these and other 
important issues for the developing 
world. 

It is my hope that the Reagan ad- 
ministration will give their full sup- 
port to active U.S. participation in and 
support for the international financial 
institutions. As Representative Evans 
writes: 

In today’s political atmosphere, there is 
less support for this type of assistance than 
at any time since World War II. And yet, 
there have been few times in our history 
when it has been more important. President 
Reagan has a marvelous opportunity for 
leadership on this issue. We should all hope 
he takes that opportunity. 


The article follows: 


[Prom the Philadelphia Inquirer, Oct. 22, 
1981) 


A MESSAGE FoR CANCUN 
(By Rep. Thomas B. Evans, Jr.) 


One of the central themes of the Cancun 
Conference will be United States’ participa- 
tion in the multilateral development 
banks—the World Bank and the three re- 
gional development banks. 

Traditionally our foreign aid programs 
have been based largely on achieving hu- 
manitarian goals. Today, there are many 
pragmatic reasons to continue these pro- 
grams. All of them stem from our interde- 
pendence with the Third World. The United 
States is critically dependent on developing 
countries for a whole range of strategic raw 
materials that are vital to our economy. 

As the Department of Treasury recently 
reaffirmed, the World Bank and the region- 
al development banks are the most effective 
form of development assistance yet de- 
signed. With some fine tuning to reflect 
more closely United States policy prefer- 
ences, the Reagan administration could and 
should give the multilateral development 
banks the full weight of its support. 

We simply cannot neglect the Third 
World if we are to serve our own interests. 
The explosive population growth in develop- 
ing countries means that the world popula- 
tion will increase by two billion before the 
end of the century. Without cooperative at- 
tempts to greatly expand food production, 
widespread starvation will result in many 
parts of the world. This specter is some- 
thing from which no developed country can 
insulate itself. 

That these multilateral development insti- 
tutions are the most effective vehicle for 
promoting economic development should 
now be quite clear. While this administra- 
tion began its term with a healthy degree of 
skepticism regarding these institutions, a 
recent Department of Treasury draft report 
demonstrates once again that the multilat- 
eral development banks serve the interests 
of both North and South. 

One of the conclusions in the Treasury 
Department’s announcement deserves par- 
ticular emphasis. The World Bank and the 
regional development banks are an extreme- 
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ly cost-effective means of supporting devel- 
opment, when compared to bilateral foreign 
assistance. 

President Reagan gave the World Bank 
and its sister institutions a rhetorical pat on 
the back at last month’s World Bank-IMP 
meeting, but it was clear from his statement 
that the central thrust of this administra- 
tion’s strategy for development is reliance 
on the private sector. 

I agree with President Reagan on the im- 
portance of private sector development and 
on the need for free and open markets. But, 
practically speaking, that will not occur in 
most Third World countries without public 
sector involvement. 

The missing ingredient is the existence of 
a sound economic and physical infrastruc- 
ture. Without water and sewers, a country 
like Haiti cannot hope to develop a tourist 
industry. Without a functioning railway 
from Port Sudan to Khartoum, the Sudan 
cannot effectively develop its vast agricul- 
tural potential. 

The private sector has traditionally left 
the construction of roads, dams, sewers, 
port facilities and the like to the public 
sector. Similarly, investments in human cap- 
ital such as disease eradication, vocational 
education and training have typically been 
accomplished at least in partnership with 
the public sector. 

Government participation in these efforts 
in the Third World is even more critical. In 
most poverty stricken Third World coun- 
tries there is little hope of either private 
capital formation or government revenues 
sufficient to permit the developing country 
to finance its own infrastructure develop- 
ment. 

As the Treasury report concludes, the 
multilateral development banks are ideally 
designed to finance and oversee the con- 
struction of those  infrastructure-type 
projects which provide the foundation on 
which developing countries can build. 

The President has reminded developing 
countries that the United States developed 
from a barren frontier to the world’s fore- 
most economic power with only the occa- 
sional infusion of foreign capital. While 
true, it must be remembered that there are 
many differences between the world of 
today and that faced by the emerging 
United States. 

We were blessed by a favorable combina- 
tion of bountiful resources, cheap energy, a 
hospitable climate, virtually unlimited mar- 
kets and two wide oceans to afford us dec- 
ades of safety from foreign influences. No 
developing country today faces such happy 
circumstances. 

Even if conditions were perfect for eco- 
nomic growth in developing countries, we 
could not afford to wait for long-term, incre- 
mental development to catch hold in the 
Third World the way it did in the United 
States. Pressures from growing populations, 
social unrest, rising expectations and in- 
creasing economic deprivation have com- 
bined to give developing countries and their 
beleagured leaders little time to find solu- 
tions. 

The United States created considerable 
anxiety at the recent World Bank-IMP 
meeting when the administration unveiled 
its tougher stand on multilateral lending. 
Whether intended or not, the message re- 
ceived by most foreign delegates was that 
America was beginning its withdrawal from 
the same institutions created decades ago at 
American insistence. 

The message we should be sending is that 
we understand the value of the World Bank 
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and the regional development banks to the 
countries of both the South and the North. 

In today’s political atmosphere, there is 
less support for this type of assistance than 
at any time since World War II. And yet, 
there have been few times in our history 
when it has been more important. President 
Reagan has a marvelous opportunity for 
leadership on this issue. We should all hope 
he takes that opportunity.e 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S AP- 
PROACH TO HANDICAPPED AC- 
CESSIBILITY IS ILL ADVISED 


HON. BARNEY FRANK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


@ Mr. FRANK. Mr. Speaker, over the 
past several weeks I have become in- 
creasingly disturbed about the admin- 
istration’s policies regarding the mini- 
mum guidelines on handicapped acces- 
sibility issued by the Architectural 
and Transportation Barriers Compli- 
ance Board. It is the administration’s 
desire, enunicated by the Vice Presi- 
dent’s Counsel, C. Boyden Gray, that 
these guidelines be rescinded al- 
togther. Rather than seek to remedy 
problems which may exist in the 
present guidelines, the administration 
would scrap all the time, study, effort, 
and expense which went into the for- 
mulation of these guidelines. This ap- 
proach makes little sense. 

It would seem far more reasonable, 
if the ATBCB is going to reevaluate its 
guidelines, by beginning with the work 
which has already been done by the 
Board as well as by comparing the ac- 
cessibility standards issued by the 
American National Standards Insti- 
tute, of which Mr. Gray approves. The 
handicapped citizens of this country 
should not be asked to wait for the 
process, which is already long overdue, 
to begin yet again. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, I must 
take issue with the administration’s 
assessment of the congressional intent 
in establishing the ATBCB. According 
to Mr. Gray, the four standards set- 
ting agencies—HHS, HUD, DOD, and 
the Postal Service—will develop their 
own set of standards which together 
with the ANSI standards will “provide 
the guidance Congress sought in re- 
quiring the ATBCB to establish mini- 
mum guidelines.” However, under the 
express wording or section 502 of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as amend- 
ed, it is the mandate of the ATBCB to 
“insure compliance” with the Archi- 
tectural Barriers Act of 1968, includ- 
ing “enforcing all standards under 
that act”. This responsibility cannot 
be delegated elsewhere by the admin- 
istration and any attempt to do so 
should be met with stiff opposition 
from the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I am also pleased that 
support for the ATBCB guidelines is 
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widespread. I am informed that hun- 
dreds of comments have been filed 
with the Board requesting that the 
guidelines not be rescinded. Included 
among these comments was one from 
Representative A. Joseph DeNucci, 
the House chairman of the Committee 
on Human Services and Elderly Af- 
fairs of the Massachusetts Legislature. 
Because of my great admiration and 
respect for the outstanding work Rep- 
resentative DeNucci has done for the 
citizens of my State, both disabled and 
nondisabled, I ask that a copy of his 
letter be printed in the RECORD. 

Copies of my exchange of corre- 
spondence with Mr. Gray and the 
letter to the ATBCB by Representa- 
tive DeNucci follow: 


OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, D.C., October 2, 1981. 
Hon. BARNEY FRANK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FRANK: The Vice Presi- 
dent has asked me to thank you for your 
letter of September 14, 1981, in which you 
reiterated your concern about possible revi- 
sion of the “Minimum Guidelines” issued by 
the Architectural and Transportation Bar- 
riers Compliance Board ( ATBCB). 

Let me assure you that the Administra- 
tion is deeply committed to helping provide 
to the physically handicapped meaningful 
opportunities to lead full and productive 
lives. In this regard, we recognize that 
access to federal and federally funded build- 
ings and facilities plays an important role. 

As you know, those federal agencies whose 
buildings and facilities are most important 
to the handicapped community are required 
by the Architectural Barriers Act of 1968, as 
amended, to prescribe standards "for the 
design, construction, and alteration of their 
buildings to insure whenever possible that 
physically handicapped persons will have 
ready access to, and use of, such buildings." 
Under the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as 
amended, the ATBCB is required to estab- 
lish “minimum guidelines" for the stand- 
ards to be prescribed by the standard-set- 
ting agencies under the Architectural Bar- 
riers Act. The ATBCB issues its "Minimum 
Guidelines" effective January 6, 1981. 

It is the overbreadth of ATBCB Minimum 
Gudelines, not to the philosophy of access 
to the handicapped, with which the Admin- 
istration takes issue. 

As written, the ATBCB Minimum Guide- 
lines are neither "minimum" nor are they 
"guidelines" in any accepted sense. The ex- 
isting guidelines impose detailed and strin- 
gent standards which the various agencies 
are required to adopt. Congress wisely 
placed primary responsibility for imple- 
menting Section 504 in the agencies whose 
buildings are directly affected so as to gain 
the benefit of their experience and exper- 
tise. The ATBCB guidelines in effect have 
removed the standard-setting agencies from 
the rule-making process (except through 
their participation in the 22-member Board) 
and denies them the flexibility to promul- 
gate access rules which are necessary and 
appropriate to their individual situations. 
Consequently, the Minimum Guidelines in 
many instances impose requirements which 
are unwarranted in light of demonstrated 
needs of the handicapped when balanced 
against costs (both monetary and non-mone- 
tary) to the public. 
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Many of the problems associated with the 
existing regulations may be illustrated by 
comparing the ATBCB Minimum Guide- 
lines with the technical accessibility stand- 
ards of the American National Standard In- 
stitute published in 1980. The ANSI stand- 
ards were developed under a federal grant 
and are the product of substantial informed 
and balanced interaction among the handi- 
capped, architects, builders, all levels of gov- 
ernment, and other interested parties. The 
ANSI standards are in large part consistent 
with the ATBCB Minimum Guidelines, with 
both requiring accessibility when the costs 
of compliance are reasonably related to the 
benefits of the handicapped. They differ to 
their application to cases at the margin. 
The ATBCB Minimum Guidelines consist- 
ently require a high level of accessibility in 
these cases, notwithstanding the substantial 
costs of compliance and the lack of com- 
mensurate demonstrable benefits, The 
ANSI standards are more conservative, re- 
serving judgment in these cases, and conse- 
quently, are more appropriate for use as 
“minimum guidelines” to guide the rule- 
making efforts of those responsible for pro- 
mulgating regulations to govern the actual 
construction or modification of facilities, 
such as the four standard-setting agencies 
under the Architectural Barriers Act. 

At the last meeting of the ATBCB, held 
on Tuesday, September 22, the Board unani- 
mously agreed to table the vote on whether 
to rescind the existing guidelines and to 
reopen the record to permit further com- 
ment and analysis, In addition, the Board 
agreed to form working groups composed of 
both private and agency members to identi- 
fy more precisely the difficulties in the ex- 
isting regulations. 

However, problems within the ATBCB 
Minimum Guidelines are pervasive. In my 
opinion, it would be far better to rescind the 
Minimum Guidelines altogether than to at- 
tempt any ad hoc repair of the existing reg- 
ulations, There is no compelling reason to 
retain in effect ATBCB guidelines which are 
the product of over-regulatory zeal and 
which in many instances impose substantial 
costs on the government and on society 
without generating any significant corre- 
sponding benefits. 

Moreover, the existing ATBCB guidelines 
are unnecessary. Unlike, under past Admin- 
istrations, the four standard-setting agen- 
cies under this Administration have worked 
both individually and together to discharge 
their responsibilities under the Architectur- 
al Barriers Act. We expect that they will 
agree within the next several months on an 
adequate and workable set of uniformed ac- 
cessibility guidelines which parallel the 
ANSI standards. These uniform guidelines, 
together with the ANSI standards, provide 
the guidance Congress sought in requiring 
the ATBCB to establish minimum guide- 
lines. Indeed, the adoption of the ANSI- 
based uniform guidelines comports with the 
recommendation strongly based by the con- 
gressionally chartered National Institute of 
Building Sciences that federal agencies 
adopt whenever possible nationally recog- 
nized voluntary standards instead of pro- 
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mulgating yet another new set of regula- 
tions. 


Sincerely, 


C. Boypen Gray, 
Counsel to the Vice President. 


OcTOBER 22, 1981. 
C. Boypen Gray, 
Counsel to the Vice President, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Gray: Thank you for your letter 
of October 2. I must say that I am disap- 
pointed by your response. 

I must take issue with your analysis of the 
Congressional intent in passing the Reha- 
bilitation Act Amendments of 1978. It is the 
function of the ATBCB to “insure compli- 
ance” with the Architectural Barriers Act of 
1968, including “enforcing all standards 
under that Act” (Section 502, 29 U.S.C. 
792(b)). In addition it is the Board’s man- 
date to establish not only “minimum guide- 
lines" as you point out, but also to establish 
requirements for the standards issued pur- 
suant to the Architectural Barriers Act of 
1968" (Section 502). It is clear, therefore, 
that with respect to the question of archi- 
tectural accessibility, as opposed to the 
more general mandate of Section 504, Con- 
gress placed primary development and en- 
forcement responsibility with the ATBCB. 

Therefore, your suggestion that the four 
standard setting agencies will develop their 
own set of standards, which will provide the 
"guidance Congress sought", flies in the 
face of the clear Congressional intention of 
placing primary responsibility with the 
ATBCB. 

While you have stated that the ANSI 
standards, of which you approve, and the 
minimum guidelines issued by the ATBCB 
are "in large part consistent", I cannot un- 
derstand why it is therefore necessary to re- 
scind the minimum guidelines altogether. It 
would seem to me to be an incredible waste 
of the time, expense, and energy which 
went into the development of both sets of 
standards, to scrap that work completely. It 
would seem to be far wiser to begin the re- 
evaluation of the Board's guidelines by 
starting with both documents and choosing 
the most appropriate approach from the 
work which has already been done. 

In your letter, you make a statement 
which, quite frankly, very much puzzles me. 
You state that the minimum guidelines 
impose requirements which are unwarrant- 
ed in light of the needs of the handicapped 
when “balanced against costs (both mone- 
tary and non-monetary) to the public." I 
simply do not understand what you mean 
by "non-monetary" costs. I would very 
much like an explanation of this statement. 

While I do not claim that the ATBCB 
guidelines are perfect in every respect, I am 
very concerned about the Administration's 
apparent desire to undermine the fine ef- 
forts made by the Board in promulgating 
these guidelines. If you are sincere in your 
statement that the Administration is 
“deeply committed” to helping the handi- 
capped, then it would appear far more rea- 
sonable not to throw out their work alto- 
gether. The handicapped community should 
not be asked to wait even longer to realize 
their right to participate fully in our democ- 
racy. 
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I ask, therefore, that the Administration 
reassess its position with respect to the min- 
imum guidelines. I will await your reply. 

BARNEY FRANK. 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Boston, October 15, 1981. 
CHARLES GOLDMAN, 
General Counsel, A & TBCB, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. GOLDMAN: I am writing to urge 
your abandonment of the proposed revoca- 
tion of the minimum guidelines and require- 
ments for standards for accessibility and 
usability of federal and federally funded fa- 
cilities and buildings. Accessibility and mo- 
bility continue to be insurmountable prob- 
lems for millions of Americans. All of our 
citizens have a fundamental right of access 
to their governmental institutions. However, 
this right means little to those citizens who 
are unable to enter public buildings because 
of their inability to surmount architectural 
barriers. Revocation of these minimum 
standards would be disastrous to thousands 
of disabled citizens in Massachusetts and 
throughout the country. 

Your reconsideration of this most impor- 
tant matter is greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
A. JosEPH DENUCCI, 
Chairman, Committees on Human Serv- 
ices and Elderly Affairs.@ 


BANNING HANDGUNS—THE CULT 
OF NONSENSE 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


@ Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, just 
last week I wrote a letter to a constitu- 
ent reiterating my own position on the 
matter of banning handguns, or any 
guns for that matter. I stated in part 
to this constituent: There is no logical 
way to blame our soaring rate of 
murder, armed robbery, and aggravat- 
ed assault on guns when it is the liber- 
al policy of releasing murderers, and 
even rewarding them in some in- 
stances, which is really responsible. 

This week, we shall find the Nation- 
al Coalition to Ban Handguns perpe- 
trating their propaganda on the “Hill” 
and elsewhere on behalf of what they 
call “National Handgun Awareness 
Week.” 

Although I missed it at the time, 
probably one of the best refutations to 
the ban the handgun crowd, is con- 
tained in the July 17, 1981, issue of Po- 
litical Gun News. The editor and 
author of this publication, Morgan 
Norval, appropriately titles this out- 
standing article, “The Cult of Non- 
sense.” 

Mr. Norval covers the subject from 
every aspect, and I call my colleagues 
special attention to the conduct of the 
U.S. Conference of Mayors’ handgun 
control project, as well as the repre- 
hensible conduct of Atlanta, Ga., offi- 
cials requesting the names and ad- 
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dresses of all gun owners in the Atlan- 
ta area. The slayings of the black chil- 
dren in Atlanta was used as the 
excuse, despite the fact that only 1 of 
28 deaths being attributed to the use 
of a firearm. Article by Morgan Norval 
follows: 


{From the Political Gun News, July 17, 
19811 


THE CULT OF NONSENSE 


Libera] antigun advocates—and most anti- 
gunners are unabashed liberals—base their 
support of gun control in the form of gun 
bans on the premise that violent crime 
would be reduced if guns were outlawed. 
Yet when pressed on this assertion, the 
honest liberal will relunctantly admit that 
gun control would not prevent the deter- 
mined crook from getting a firearm. Why, 
then, do they persist in attacking the gun, 
as they recently did in passing a handgun 
ban in Morton Grove, Ill.? Why aren't they 
directing their energies towards combating 
the individual brain controlling the trigger 
finger that sets of the gun? 

The rationale behind the liberal antigun- 
ner's thinking is his adherence to an ideolo- 
gy that is, in the final analysis, nothing 
more than a cult of nonsense. 

This cult, in simple terms, rejects the con- 
cept of individual free will. Man, according 
to the cult, is a passive product of hís envi- 
ronment and not a rational thinking animal. 
External forces and pressures shape his des- 
tiny. 

Viewed in this light, it is easy to see why 
liberals attack the gun and not the person 
using the gun. Because it is the external 
stimulus of the environment that causes be- 
havior (so they believe), corrective steps 
must involve tinkering with or changing 
those environmental stimuli. In this process 
of tinkering or changing, the individual who 
is supposed to be affected by the action is 
treated like a mere pawn on life's chess- 
board, manipulated according to the whims 
of his social-engineering masters who are at- 
tempting to change his behavior. Changing 
his environment will, according to the 
theory, result in shifting the individual's be- 
havior to that favored by the manipulators. 

This type of thinking is not limited to the 
area of gun control. The liberal's devotion 
to forced school busing and enforcement of 
racial, ethnic or sexual quotas in employ- 
ment are two examples out of many that 
come to mind. 

In their approach to gun control, the lib- 
eral behavioralists' solution attacks guilty 
and innocent alike. Instead of devoting their 
efforts to the apprehension and punishment 
of those using firearms for evil and violent 
purposes—which would seem to be a ration- 
al, common sense approach—the liberals' so- 
lution is to abolish guns. They would treat 
like criminals the overwhelming number of 
law-abiding American gun owners because 
of the evil deeds of à miniscule number of 
criminals. The fact that the armed criminal 
is not about to hand over his gun doesn't 
seem to bother the liberal antigunner. In 
fact all the antigunner will have accom- 
plished is to eliminate some of the risk in- 
volved in criminal activity: The unarmed po- 
tential victim will be at the mercy of his 
armed assailant. 

Forget for a moment the vacuity of the 
liberals’ philosophy and examine their cur- 
rent rhetoric. 

Almost on cue, whenever there is a shoot- 
ing of a famous individual, their clamor for 
more gun control rises—often as not accom- 
panied by such statements as that ours is a 
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sick society, etc. In view of their belief that 
man is the passive product of his environ- 
ment, this is a logical statement. After all, if 
a man is the product of his environment and 
he did an evil deed, there must have been 
something rotten about the environment 
that caused him to act as he did. This 
defect, then, must be rectified to prevent 
future evil acts. 

The massive flaw in this reasoning is the 
fact that not all those who share the same 
environment commit evil deeds. In fact, 
only a tiny portion of them do. 

For example, less than 1 gun owner in 
3,000 ever commits murder. Of those who do 
murder, over two-thirds have prior arrest 
records for major felonies. Since many of 
these prior felonies were directed against 
relatives and friends, the high two-thirds 
percentage is probably understated, as 
friends and relatives are less likely to press 
charges. Also, police often dismiss these in- 
cidents as “family disputes." It is intriguing 
to note that in close to 90 percent of domes- 
tic homicides, the police had been to the 
home at least once before to stop violent as- 
saults. In half of these cases, the police had 
been there at least five times. One can rea- 
sonably conclude that murderers are clearly 
violent people with violent pasts. 

Now, if the antigunner's theory were cor- 
rect, something would have to be wrong 
with the 2,999 out of 3,000 American gun 
owners who don't use their guns to murder 
people. Are these nonmurdering gun owners 
therefore psychotic? You would think so if, 
and only if, you accept the theoretical basis 
of the antigunner’s rationale: The dominant 
influence of environmental factors on a per- 
son's behavior. 

Of course, it is patent nonsense to even 
think that the 2,999 out of 3,000 nonmur- 
dering gun owners are psychotic. Yet, if you 
accept the antigunner’s cult of nonsense, 
what other conclusion could you reach? 

If we in the pro-gun movement do not 
expose the liberal antigunners’ cult of non- 
sense for the senselessness that it is, then, 
as sure as night follows day, we can look for- 
ward to numerous handgun bans springing 
up throughout the nation. When that hap- 
pens, it will be just a matter of time before 
our Second Amendment right to own fire- 
arms disappears. 

We in the pro-gun movement must con- 
vince the vast majority of the people that 
our approach to the problem is the logical, 
rational approach. 

We, as pro-gunners, view crime as the 
work of individuals making a free choice. In- 
dividuals commit criminal acts such as rape, 
robbery and murder because they choose to 
do so. Since man is a rational animal, he 
should be made responsible for his choices. 
Recognizing this, it is logical that the pro- 
gunners’ efforts should focus on those who 
have chosen crime as a career. We pro-gun- 
ners support efforts (swift, sure punish- 
ment, for example) to deter or remove dan- 
gerous individuals from our midst, while re- 
jecting policies such as licensing, registra- 
tion and gun bans that punish the vast ma- 
jority of law-abiding American gun owners. 

A human being, after all, is the only crea- 
ture on this planet that possesses a think- 
ing, rational mind. This gives man the abili- 
ty to pick and choose his actions, something 
other animals lack. 

The fact that most violent crime is com- 
mitted by repeat offenders shows that these 
people have no reluctance, at present, 
toward continuing a life of crime. They are, 
in fact, making conscious decisions to con- 
tinue their careers of depredation. 
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We must stress over and over that it is the 
individual criminal, not society, who should 
be held responsible for his criminal deeds. 
We must reject out of hand the liberal anti- 
gunners’ cult of nonsense. 

To sum up: The pro-gun viewpoint treats 
each person as an individual who is respon- 
sible for his acts, while the liberal antigun- 
ner treats the individuals as a robot that re- 
sponds to the whims of his societal environ- 
ment. 

America owes its greatness to the creative 
ingenuity of individual citizens exercising 
free choice and judgment. America’s present 
decline can be traced to the overreliance of 
the past 40 to 50 years on the collectivist 
cult of nonsense, which is epitomized by 
their thoughts on gun control. 


ANTIGUN PROJECT FUNDED AGAIN 


The antigun U.S. Conference of Mayor's 
Handgun Control Project has been funded 
by the George Gund Foundation for the 
seventh consecutive year. 

The handgun control project is part of the 
U.S. Conference of Mayor's Office of Pro- 
gram Development. Its function is to spread 
the antigun message to mayors in cities 
throughout the United States. 

Queries to the U.S. Conference as to the 
size of the donation by the Gund Founda- 
tion were met with an icy rejection. It is 
known that the funding is over $100,000. 


YOUTH FIRING BLANKS TRIGGERS NEW DEMANDS 
FOR GUN LAWS 


The firing of six blank pistol shots at 
Queen Elizabeth II during a ceremonial pa- 
rade on June 13 has aroused demands for 
tightening Britain’s already stiff gun laws. 

The youth accused of firing the shots, 
Marcus Simon Sarjeant, got within 15 yards 
of the Queen when he rushed out from the 
parade crowd. He fired six shots, all blanks, 
from a starter's pistol before being grabbed 
by police. He was charged under the 1842 
Treason Act with “willfully discharging at 
the person of Her Majesty the Queen a 
blank cartridge pistol with intent to harm 
her." 

The attack is believed to be the first such 
assault on a British monarch. It would cer- 
tainly lead, said unidentified Scotland Yard 
sources, to a tightening of security around 
the royal family. 

The occasion for the Queen's public ap- 
pearance was the Trooping of the Colors, 
part of the official observance of her birth- 
day. 

No motive was given for the attack by the 
youth. 

The youth's action has triggered the typi- 
cal knee-jerk antigun demand for stricter 
gun laws by legislators in England and also 
by the head of the British police union. 
They want England's gun laws, already 
some of the most restrictive in the Free 
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World, to be tightened further to include a 
ban on imitation guns. 


ATLANTA SEEKS GUN OWNERS' NAMES 


Like hovering, ghoulish vultures, the anti- 
gun forces seek to capitalize on the tragedy 
of others to further their goal of gun confis- 
cation. A case in point is what is happening 
in Atlanta, Ga., where antigun city officials 
are using the slayings of 28 black youths as 
an excuse to compile a list of gun owners. 

Public safety commissioner Lee Brown 
sent a form letter, dated June 4, to all pawn- 
shops and sporting goods stores in the met- 
ropolitan area, asking for names and ad- 
dresses of anyone who has bought more 
than one weapon since 1979. 

Officials are seeking to justify this action 
by saying it is part of the investigation of 
the youth killings in Atlanta. However, only 
1 of the 28 black youths—the first victim, 
Edward H. Smith, 14, who disappeared on 
July 20, 1979—was shot to death. Of the re- 
maining victims, 17 were asphyxiated or 
strangled, 2 were bludgeoned to death, 1 
died of multiple stab wounds and 7 died of 
undetermined causes. It seems, therefore, 
that firearms are not a significant factor in 
the deaths of the Atlanta youths. 

It is apparent that the Atlanta authorities 
are using the tragedy as an excuse to com- 
pile a list of Atlanta gun owners. 

Atlanta officials contacted by PGN would 
not comment on how the information they 
were attempting to gather would help in 
their investigations of the youths’ slayings. 

The officials indicated that they were get- 
ting a high degree of cooperation and re- 
sponse from gun dealers. This contention 
was vehemently challenged by one Atlanta 
gun dealer, John Lesher, owner of Chuck’s 
Firearms. 

“If they are getting cooperation, it may be 
from the pawnshops. They (Atlanta Police) 
have more of a hold over them than they do 
us. Most of the dealers I’ve contacted in a 
seven-county area are refusing to comply,” 
said Lesher. 

It appears that several gun dealers in the 
Atlanta area are refusing to comply with 
the commissioner’s request. 

Commissioner Brown's office indicated 
that as yet they haven't decided what 
action, if any, to take against the recalci- 
trant dealers. 

This latest action in Atlanta (whose in- 
cumbent mayor, antigun Maynard Jackson, 
faces a stiff reelection challenge from the 
equally antigun former UN ambassador 
Andrew Young) shows that the antigun 
forces will stoop to any means to further 
harass the legitimate gun-owning citizen. 


SOVIETS SUPPORT TERRORISM 


Although there is no direct evidence that 
the Soviet Union had any hand in or direct 
knowledge of the recent shooting of the 
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Pope, they support international terrorism 
and shouldn’t be allowed to disavow the 
subsequent acts of their surrogates. This 
point was made by Robert Moss, a British 
journalist who has written extensively 
about international terrorism, in testimony 
before the Senate Security and Terrorism 
Subcommittee on June 26. 

According to Moss, the Soviet Union and 
its allies support, train and finance both 
rightist and leftist terrorists. 

“The unholy alliance of the swastika and 
the red star is one of the most bizarre ele- 
ments in the present-day pattern of interna- 
tional terrorism,” Moss said. “The Soviet 
block has sponsored neo-Nazi outrages in 
West Germany in an effort to discredit 
West German democratic institutions—one 
of the many examples of the unholy alli- 
ance between red (leftist) and black (right- 
ist) terror." 

Moss pointed out that the rightwing and 
neo-Nazi connection is a specialty of the 
East German intelligence service, which has 
been able to draw on archives of Adolf Hit- 
ler’s security services captured by the Sovi- 
ets in Berlin in 1945. 

Moss also testified that he had learned 
from Italian security sources that Mehmet 
Ali Agca, the Turk accused of shooting Pope 
John Paul II, confessed that he acquired 
the gun he used and a false passport in Bul- 
garia. 

Moss questioned Agca’s alleged rightwing 
affiliations and said his visit to Communist- 
ruled Bulgaria should be seen “against the 
backdrop of established Bulgarian links 
with the terrorist movement in Turkey and 
the Middle East.” He emphasized that 
Agca’s presence in Bulgaria “does not add 
up to hard evidence of Bulgarian complicity 
in any attempt on the life of a Polish-born 
Pope." However, “it does serve to focus at- 
tention on the broader question of Soviet 
bloc involvement in international terror- 
ism," he said in his lengthy prepared state- 
ment entitled “Terrorism: The Role of 
Moscow and Its Subcontractors.” 

"Without a clear and realistic picture of 
the support infrastructure for international 
terrorism, there is little prospect that West- 
ern governments will be able to adopt an ef- 
fective response," he said. “The Soviet 
Union actively supports that infrastruc- 
ture." 

He might have added that strict gun laws 
won't help. Italy, where the Pope was shot, 
has very strict gun laws, as does the Europe- 
an continent as a whole. All the gun laws in 
Europe did not prevent the Pope's assailant 
from getting a gun and carrying out his evil 
act. The imposition of European-type gun 
laws, as currently advocated by Handgun 
Control Inc., the National Coalition to Ban 
Handguns, and Teddy Kennedy and compa- 
ny, will not prevent gun crimes either. e 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


The House met at 10 a.m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. 
Ford, D.D., 
prayer: 


O Lord, our Lord, how majestic is 
Thy name in all the Earth.—Psalm 8: 
1 


James David 
offered the following 


Gracious Lord, You have blessed our 
Nation with the abundance of Your 
goodness and You have bestowed upon 
us the spiritual sensitivity to respond 
to Your love. May we use the abilities 
we have received so that we are wise 
stewards of the resources of our land. 
Remind us that the richness of our 
Earth must serve the generations in 
the ages to come. Cause us to remem- 
ber that You are the Creator of all 
things, of trees and fields and moun- 
tains and streams, and so teach us to 
use our land so that people will be 
served with equity and justice. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day's 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, 
Journal stands approved. 


the 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the 
following titles: 

H.R. 661. An act for the relief of Blanca 
Rosa Luna de Frei; 

H.R. 688. An act for the relief of Junior 
Edmund Moncrieffe; 

H.R. 783. An act for the relief of Roland 
Karl Heinz Vogel; 

H.R. 1469. An act for the relief of Made- 
leine Mesnager; _ 

H.R. 1480. An act for the relief of Omar 
Marachi; 

H.R. 1550. An act for the relief of Aurora 
Isidra Rullan Diaz; 

H.R. 1785. An act for the relief of Gladys 
Belleville Schultz; 

H.R. 2010. An act for the relief of Kai-Mee 
Chen; 

H.R. 2185. An act for the relief of Hanife 
Frantz; 

H.R. 2573. An act for the relief of Moses 
Bank; and 

H.R. 2975. An act for the relief of Yuk 
Yee Li. 


ELECTION AS MEMBER OF 
COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, as Chairman of the Democratic 
Caucus, I send to the desk a privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 259) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 


The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 

lows: 
H. Res. 259 

Resolved, That the  following-named 
Member be and is hereby, elected to the fol- 
lowing standing Committee of the House of 
Representatives: 

Budget Committee: Mike Lowry, Washing- 
ton. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


NICKLES AND DIMES 


(Mr. RATCHFORD asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. RATCHFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
hope we have all been reading the re- 
ports out of the Senate Budget Com- 
mittee this week. 

Our colleagues on the other side of 
the aisle, are beginning to realize what 
their enormous tax giveaways—like 
their $13 billion break to “big oil"—are 
going to mean. They are going to 
mean a huge and growing deficit. 

And how are the Republicans on the 
Senate Budget Committee planning to 
shrink that deficit? 

They are planning to nickle and 
dime the American taxpayer. They 
call it revenue enhancement. 

They are talking about taking the 
extra dollar or two that their new tax 
code gives the average worker each 
week and pouring it back into the Fed- 
eral Treasury in the form of higher 
taxes for gasoline, for telephone use, 
for beer and wine, and cigarettes. 

They are talking about taxing medi- 
cal insurance premiums, limiting the 
deductions on home mortgage interest. 
They are talking about taxing some 
social security benefits. 

These nickle and dime proposals will 
add up to real dollars, Mr. Speaker. 
They will betray all the bright prom- 
ises our Republican colleagues made 
to the American taxpayer this 
summer. 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT 


(Mr. VOLKMER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to relate to the House a very 
sad story. One I think many Members 
of this body have already dealt with or 
will be dealing with very soon. 

Mr. Speaker, I received a letter from 
one of my constituents who asked why 


her railroad retirement pension had 
been reduced from $117 down to $100. 
This woman is retired, blind, and dis- 
abled and depends on this small pen- 
sion to purchase medicine for herself 
and her disabled husband. The $17 re- 
duction seriously affects an already 
tight budget. The last line of the 
letter seems to sum up the realization 
facing many Americans since the be- 
ginning of the new fiscal year. My con- 
stituent wonders: “Is there anyway I 
can get this reimbursed or has it just 
been washed down the drain?" 

Mr. Speaker, what can I tell this 
poor unfortunate person? I can sympa- 
thize and express deep regret over the 
Reagan budget cuts, but the simple 
fact is that this President demanded 
this reduction in the railroad retire- 
ment program as well as other senior 
citizen programs in the budget recon- 
ciliation bill. I sincerely hope we stop 
and think about who is hurt by the 
next round of budget cuts before we 
vote. I, for one, do not want to write 
any more letters to the needy saying, 
"Sorry but the President and Congress 
cut your budget so the oil companies 
and wealthy could receive a huge tax 
break." 

Mr. Speaker, let us stop Reaganom- 
ics before we hurt any more elderly, 
disabled, or underprivileged people. 


NUCLEAR FREEZE WEEK 


(Mrs. SCHROEDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
am very pleased to be from Colorado, 
one of the States that has recognized 
this week as Nuclear Freeze Week. I 
think it has been a very gutsy thing of 
Colorado's Acting Governor, Senator 
Regis Groff, to do. My State and other 
States who have also proclaimed Nu- 
clear Freeze Week will be attacked by 
some as liberal, coo-coo, nuts, who do 
not want a strong America or what 
have you. 

I want to say that Colorado wants a 
strong America, but we are very con- 
cerned about the rising spiral of num- 
bers of nuclear weapons in the world. 
Colorado and other States are not 
asking for unilateral disarmament; 
they are not asking that we do freeze 
weapons by ourselves; they are asking 
for a nuclear freeze by all nuclear 
powers and that the freeze be verifia- 
ble. 

I think it is very interesting that 
some States were dealing with this 
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issue with great political courage while 
this body debated and voted for Na- 
tional Mothers-in-Law Day. We might 
look at how frivolous such legislation 
appears in comparison to the serious- 
ness of the international issues our 
State legislators are taking on. I wish 
we would be more concerned about 
some of those national and interna- 
tional responsibilities and dangers 
that seem to be mounting and con- 
cerning our citizens. I think they 
worry more about world peace and 
what is happening with the incredible 
rising international inventory of weap- 
ons than the status of mothers-in-law. 


EUROPEAN COMMUNITY WOULD 
IMPOSE ONEROUS REQUIRE- 
MENTS 


(Mr. SCHULZE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. SCHULZE. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday I discussed a proposal in the 
European community that would 
impose onerous reporting, accounting, 
and disclosure requirements on U.S.- 
based companies operating within the 
EEC. 

I have been informed that Ivor Rich- 
ard, the EEC commissioner in charge 
of the Vredeling proposal, recently de- 
scribed my contention that the Vredel- 
ing proposal was antibusiness as “rub- 
bish.” 

Is it rubbish to demand fair treat- 
ment for U.S. investors? 

Is it rubbish to ask the EEC to treat 
U.S. companies as profit-oriented 
mechanisms, and not socialistic trin- 
kets designed to placate the prevailing 
political winds? 

Mr. Speaker, the application of the 
Vredeling proposal to U.S. companies 
would be unacceptable. Our Govern- 
ment must not sit idly by while Ameri- 
can businesses are systematically 
forced into a regulatory mold that 
they do not want and that internation- 
al law does not tolerate. 


THE ALL-VOLUNTEER FORCE IS 
WORKING 


(Mr. PAUL asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PAUL. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a lot of talk recently about how 
the All-Volunteer Force is not work- 
ing, and that we need to return to the 
draft. 

Yet the evidence points in the other 
direction—the AVF is working, and it 
is even getting better. 

UPI reported on Monday that for 
the second year in a row, the U.S. 
Navy has exceeded its recruiting goals, 
and that the intelligence level of re- 
cruits exceeds the Navy’s own require- 
ments. The Navy also reported that 
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new, alltime records had been set for 
general reenlistments, and for the re- 
cruitment of doctors. 

This once again demonstrates that a 
free country does not need to use coer- 
cion of its young people to provide for 
the national defense. The All-Volun- 
teer Force—consistent with our proud 
heritage of freedom and voluntary 
service—is working. 

It is sad to see the IRS computers 
turned loose to run down and pros- 
ecute the 18-year-olds who have failed 
to register. 

Our President has been a consistent 
and vocal opponent of a draft. Now is 
an appropriate time for him to ask 
Congress to repeal registration, and 
forget once and for all, the coercive 
notion of conscription, and restore the 
protection of the Privacy Act. 


IS THIS COOPERATION? 


(Mr. LOTT asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. Speaker, the Wall 
Street Journal today carries a story 
with this headline: 

O'Neill Says Reagan Must Admit Failure 
On Economy Before Democrats Offer Plan. 

My first reaction was surprise that 
the Democrats have a plan. All they 
have been offering is name calling and 
criticism. 

But on reflection I am appalled by 
this kind of tactic. It is the political 
equivalent of blackmail. 

This threat of noncooperation comes 
from the Democratic leadership whose 
economic failures are known to the 
country and the world. 

High inflation, high interest rates, 
low productivity, low rates of savings— 
that is the economic legacy of the 
Democratic leadership. 

This President has a backbone made 
of granite, not of peanut butter. 

He does not scare and neither do we. 

I suggest the Democratic leadership 
start acting responsibly and stop 
trying to blackmail the President of 
the United States with threats of non- 
cooperation. 

There is a saying: “If you can’t lead 
and won’t follow, get out of the way.” 
I suggest the Democratic leadership 
heed this. 


AMENDING HOUSE RULE XLVII 
OF THE RULES OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES RELAT- 
ING TO LIMITATION ON OUT- 
SIDE EARNED INCOME 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 258 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 
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H. Res. 258 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 251) amending the Rules of 
the House of Representatives to increase 
the amount of outside earned income which 
a Member may have in 1981, 1982, and 1983, 
and to increase the amount of the maxi- 
mum honorarium which a Member may 
accept. After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the resolution and shall contin- 
ue not to exceed two hours, to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Rules, the resolution shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
resolution for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the resolution to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the resolu- 
tion and amendments thereto to firtal adop- 
tion without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. BOLLING) is recog- 
nized for 1 hour. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi (Mr. Lorr), pending which 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, this is à simple open 
rule which makes in order any ger- 
mane amendments to the matter to be 
considered when the rule is adopted. 

We have allowed what we think is 
generous time on the general debate 
so that Members may discuss the 
matter as much as they want, and I 
propose to reserve most of my com- 
ments until that time. 

As I say, it is a simple open rule with 
one motion to recommit and germane 
amendments in order and I see no 
reason to debate it very much, 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of this 
rule. It is a completely open and 
straightforward means of allowing the 
House to work its will on the question 
of outside earned income limitations. 

This rule will make in order House 
Resolution 251, which was reported 
yesterday from the Committee on 
Rules as a matter of original jurisdic- 
tion. The resolution would amend the 
rules of the House to raise the outside 
earned income limit for Members from 
15 to 40 percent of their salaries 
during the calendar years 1981-83. In 
addition, the proposed resolution 
raises the limit on a single honorarium 
from $1,000 to $2,000. 

While there may be differing opin- 
ions as to the merits of this issue, I do 
not believe there can be any contro- 
versy over this rule as a vehicle for 
considering the matter on the floor. 
Under this open rule, there will be 2 
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hours of general debate on the resolu- 
tion, although I do not expect it will 
be necessary for this entire time to be 
taken. After the conclusion of debate, 
the resolution will be fully open for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. 
One motion to recommit with or with- 
out instructions will be permitted. 

Mr. Speaker, this question should be 
addressed by our membership. I sug- 
gest that we go ahead and adopt the 
rule as quickly as possible so that we 
may immediately get on with the con- 
sideration of the substantive issues at 
hand. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolu- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consider- 
ation of the resolution (H. Res. 251) 
amending the Rules of the House of 
Representatives to increase the 
amount of outside earned income 
which a Member may have in 1981, 
1982, and 1983, and to increase the 
amount of the maximum honorarium 
which a Member may accept. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. BOLLING). 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desig- 
nates the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. NaTCHER) as Chairman of the 


Committee of the Whole and requests 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
MURTHA) to assume the chair tempo- 
rarily. 


IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the res- 
olution (H. Res. 251) with Mr. MURTHA 
(Chairman pro tempore) in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
MURTHA). Pursuant to the rule, the 
first reading of the resolution is dis- 
pensed with. 

Under the rule, the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. BoLLING) will be recog- 
nized for 1 hour and the gentleman 
from Mississippi (Mr. LoTT) will be rec- 
ognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. BOLLING). 
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Mr. BOLLING. Mr. 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very difficult 
and a controversial matter. It was held 
up in the Rules Committee for some 
time. A number of Members, a signifi- 
cant number of Members, including 
virtually all of the Democratic leader- 
ship and virtually all of the Republi- 
can leadership and a significant 
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number of prominent Members on 
both sides of the aisle felt very strong- 
ly earlier in the year that something 
should be done about outside earned 
income. We started a process of con- 
sidering the matter before the August 
recess. 

Frankly, I was not at all sure that 
anything was going to happen in the 
Rules Committee on the subject; but 
then a couple of events transpired. I 
think it is very important for me to try 
to put them at least in my perspective. 

In my opinion, most unwisely, the 
Congress decided to lift completely 
the limit that existed until it was 
lifted not too long ago on the expenses 
of Members in the District of Colum- 
bia. Now, I am not going to try to ex- 
plain that at great length, but I think 
it is pertinent to this completely dif- 
ferent subject that we are dealing 
with. They all relate to Members’ ben- 
efits. 

I think it was most unwise for the 
Senate and the House to lift that limit 
of $3,000, which long ago was made 
possible as a deduction from taxable 
income, because most Members had 
forgotten what that deduction was 
based on and what that was based on 
was that it gave Members of Congress 
a unique status different than other 
members of the society. Normally the 
IRS determines the real home resi- 
dence of a businessman on the basis of 
a number of criteria. One of the crite- 
ria is pretty clear and almost always 
final. Where a person keeps his family 
is his home base, and he is not in a 
travel status when he is there. 

Now, the unique thing about the 
treatment that we gave ourselves with 
most people not even understanding it 
was that although, in many instances, 
our families might be in Washington, 
D.C., our home base was our State or 
congressional district for tax purposes. 

Now, I am not being supercritical 
about that. I understand why Mem- 
bers of Congress are desperate. They 
get large salaries and large benefits. It 
puts us in the upper 5 percent, but we, 
just like everybody else, are human 
beings. We and our wives and our fam- 
ilies get used to a certain standard of 
living. When we first had a $60,000 
salary, that meant quite a lot more 
than it does when inflation has just 
eaten it up. 

Then we come to another problem. 
For one reason or another the Con- 
gress as a whole has demonstrated its 
incapacity to deal realistically with 
the problem of pay, remuneration for 
the job. I do not want to go into that 
at any length. Some of it has been, 
and I am not going to point the finger 
at either side, because of pure unadul- 
terated cheap politics mitigated, I 
guess, by a deep conviction on the part 
of some that we should not draw large 
salaries. Also involved is sheer abso- 
lute complete cowardice on the part of 
a lot of people in Congress who are 
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not prepared to deal with their own 
salaries. 

Now, I am going to say something 
that is pretty extreme. I think it is a 
very serious question that the Ameri- 
can people ought to look at, and it is 
whether people, a majority of whom, 
are unable to face up to the burden of 
dealing with their own salaries, might 
just conceivably be incompetent to 
govern the United States. But that is 
sort of an aside, because we are not 
dealing with that right now. 

The only reason the Rules Commit- 
tee decided to go with the approach in 
House Resolution 251 was what actual- 
ly happened. 

First, that serious mistake with 
regard to official expenses and the 
way it would be treated on income 
taxes. 

Second, a performance by the other 
body that I cannot talk about. 

I believe in comity, so I really cannot 
say anything about what they did, 
except that they did it. They took all 
of the limitations off the earning of 
outside income. I am not going to go 
into the past of that, how they played 
games with that; but the fact of the 
matter is that the House is left in a to- 
tally inequitable position with regard 
to this particular issue. 

The Senate has no limit on outside 
earned income and the House has 15 
percent; so although I did not like it 
particularly, I came to the conclusion 
that something had to be done about 
that. 

The other issue that is involved 
here, which Members should know 
about, is that the Senate has much 
tighter conflict of interest rules than 
does the House of Representatives. 
There is much more opportunity for 
abuse in the earning of outside income 
in the House of Representatives than 
there is in the Senate through a com- 
bination of the rules and the statutes. 

So what we have here, this increase 
in outside earned income from 15 to 40 
percent, this increase from $1,000 to 
$2,000 in the amount that can be 
earned for any speaking engagement, 
article, or any one activity, are just a 
compromise in an enormously difficult 
situation. 

Why do I think we ought to have a 
compromise now rather than facing 
the issue as we should now? Because I 
did not think it was possible. I did not 
think it was possible for Members to 
seriously consider the matter in this 
highly charged political atmosphere. I 
do not think I have ever seen things 
more partisan than they are right 
now, uglier than they are right now, 
and they are going to get worse. It is 
the worst possible time for us to deal 
with this subject on an objective and 
purely bipartisan basis. It is terribly 
complicated. 

I am not even sure I managed to 
make it clear in what I have said. I 
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hope I did, but this is a compromise in 
a terribly awkward situation that is 
based on one key fact. We do raise the 
limit from 15 to 40 percent of salary 
for outside earned income and we do 
raise the amount that may be accept- 
ed as a fee for such performance, 
whatever it may be, from $1,000 to 
$2,000, but we also sunset the increase 
in the limit on outside earned income. 
It only applies to calendar years 1981, 
1982, and 1983. It does not make it 
possible for a Member to have made a 
speech in January and then draw an 
extra thousand dollars in November of 
this year if it passes. It does not do 
that, but it does increase for the whole 
of this calendar year and thereafter 
the amount of a single honorarium. 
This approach of a temporary increase 
in outside earned income is done only 
to avoid having to deal with the broad- 
er issue this year and next year and to 
make it absolutely mandatory that 
whoever deals with it, whoever has the 
responsibility of running the Congress 
in 1983, faces up to the whole issue. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. NATCHER). 
The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri has expired. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 2 additional minutes. 

I repeat that. My own deep convic- 
tion is that the matter should be dealt 
with in a straightforward manner in 
regard to compensation and not with 
regard to fringe benefits and other ac- 
tivities. I do not abhor them. I make 
speeches for pay. I guess I have writ- 
ten articles for pay. I do not think 
there is anything criminal about that. 

I think it is terribly important that 
it not be connected with one’s duties 
in the Congress so that there is not a 
conflict of interest, but this a compro- 
mise in time and it is a compromise in 
substance. 

I strongly urge its passage. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I suppose it is only 
natural to feel somewhat uncomfort- 
able in publicly discussing one’s own 
income. However, the very nature of 
our positions as Federal legislators dic- 
tates that from time to time we must 
address in this Chamber the matter of 
our personal finances. And that is 
what we must do in considering this 
legislation today. 

We all know the facts which have 
made this resolution necessary. Since 
1977, when our outside earned income 
limitation went into effect, Members 
of Congress have received only one 
cost-of-living adjustment; and we have 
absolutely no prospect for a salary in- 
crease until at least the beginning of 
fiscal year 1983. Yet, the inflation rate 
which we are seeking to combat is still 
very high, affecting us and our fami- 
lies just as it affects all Americans. 

In a bipartisan effort to address this 
situation without going to the Treas- 
ury for a congressional pay raise, the 
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Committee on Rules has reported 
House Resolution 251. I believe this 
measure is the best means available to 
us at this time for alleviating the prob- 
lem. It is a compromise reached by 
many Members who have had diver- 
gent views on the extent to which 
Members should be allowed to earn 
outside income, and I applaud those 
who have worked on this matter for 
their willingness to accommodate dif- 
ferences of opinion on the issue. In 
particular, I commend the distin- 
guished majority and minority leaders 
of this House, Mr. WRIGHT and Mr. 
MICHEL, for their leadership in bring- 
ing this matter to the forefront, and 
also the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Rules, Mr. BOLLING, for 
his work in conducting hearings and 
bringing this matter to the floor for 
discussion. 

The substance of this rules change 
has been previously explained. I want 
to emphasize that we are breaking no 
new ground in adopting this resolution 
today. The proposal merely would 
adjust the figures in rule 47 in two in- 
stances. It would lift the percentage of 
congressional salary which any 
Member may earn as outside income 
from 15 to 40 percent for 3 calendar 
years, 1981, 1982, and 1983. Also, it 
would lift the maximum which may be 
received in a single honorarium from 
$1,000 to $2,000. Except for those two 
modifications, rule 47 would remain 
the same. 

Aside from the simple fact that 
Members of this House need some 
degree of financial relief, there are 
other compelling reasons which make 
such a rules change justifiable today. 
First of all, when this rule was adopt- 
ed in 1977, it was assumed that Mem- 
bers of Congress would be receiving 
regular cost-of-living adjustments for 
the foreseeable future. This would of 
course have had the effect of not only 
increasing our take home pay but also 
raising the level of permissible outside 
earned income. As we all know, for 
budgetary and other reasons, we have 
not collectively felt it appropriate or 
wise to provide ourselves with these 
increases. Second, the adoption of 
House Rule 47 was based upon the as- 
sumption that the other body would 
likewise impose upon themselves some 
restrictions on outside earned income. 
As we have seen, however, the pro- 
posed limitation in the other body has 
been first postponed and now appar- 
ently abandoned entirely. Further, the 
lifting of any statutory ceiling on the 
receipt of honoraria has left us with 
an even more unbalanced situation be- 
tween the two Houses of Congress. I 
feel that it is not good policy to permit 
the present degree of disparity to 
remain unaddressed. 

This resolution contains a sunset 
provision, which will cause the change 
in the permissible level of outside 
earned income to revert back to 15 
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percent at the end of calendar year 
1983. I have long been an advocate of 
subjecting provisions to periodic termi- 
nation as a means of reassessment of 
their merits, and my opinion is the 
same on this matter. Although the 
rules of the House must be considered 
anew at the beginning of each Con- 
gress, this resolution clearly antici- 
pates that the House will try this in- 
creased limit for 3 years and then look 
at how the system has worked during 
that time. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly support 
this rules change and urge the adop- 
tion of the resolution. 
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Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 minutes to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
WALKER). 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentlemen who have spoken previous- 
ly I think have tried to put this resolu- 
tion in the best possible light, have 
done about as good a job as one could 
expect them to do. I guess my question 
with regard to the resolution, the 
reason why I oppose the resolution, is 
a question of timing. 

We are specifically going to the 
country at the present time asking the 
American people from top to bottom 
to make sacrifices on behalf of getting 
our economy back in order. We have 
asked considerable sacrifices of people 
in the very lowest income ranges of 
this country, and I think that to come 
before us today with this kind of reso- 
lution can be perceived in a very, very 
wrong way across this Nation. 

I remember the President when he 
spoke on television a few weeks ago 
said that a question that had been 
asked at a Cabinet meeting is, “If not 
now, when; if not us, who?" Well, Con- 
gress, in responding to that particular 
message of the President, has not 
done very well on the budget issues. 
However, it seems to me with the reso- 
lution that comes before us today, 
Congress has translated those ques- 
tions to an issue of compensation, and 
we now run the risk, in my opinion, of 
being seen across this country as hyp- 
ocrites, people asking others to do 
what we ourselves will not do, namely, 
sacrifice. 

If this is to be a time of sacrifice in 
the country, then it seems to me it is a 
time for equally shared burdens, and 
that is really the question that faces 
us today. 

You know, you might be able to 
make a case in terms of fairness to 
ourselves; in a strictly selfish vein, you 
can probably justify the action here. 
But the question is not whether or not 
we are going to be fair to ourselves; 
the question is whether or not we are 
going to be fair to the country. We 
ought to be asking ourselves a modifi- 
cation of what the President asked of 
his Cabinet. It seems to me that at 
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this point, considering this question, 
we ought to be asking ourselves, “Why 
us; why now?” because those are 
tough questions when you are talking 
about potentially raising our income 
level by $15,000 a year. 

That is really the question that we 
face here: Whether or not we are 
going to be fair to the country, wheth- 
er or not burdens are going to be 
equally shared at a time that sacrifice 
is being demanded. 

I would ask my colleagues to consid- 
er this issue and join me in opposing 
the resolution. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WALKER. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I know the gentle- 
man is sincere, but since there are ab- 
solutely no tax dollars involved, could 
you explain what you mean by levying 
a burden on the people of this country 
if we allow ourselves to go out and, by 
our own industry, moonlight in effect, 
what possible burden we are laying on 
anyone? 

Mr. WALKER. Well, I would say to 
the gentleman the issue I raised is one 
of equally shared sacrifice. The Ameri- 
can people will still visualize what we 
are doing as setting aside our time for 
purposes of raising income for our- 
selves at a time when we are asking ev- 
eryone else to make sacrifices. And 
that is specifically the issue here. 

Mr. DICKINSON. If the gentleman 
will yield further, what possible nega- 
tive influence, what possible burden, 
are we putting on anyone, any taxpay- 
er, to say that on our own time we can 
write an article, make a speech, or go 
out and earn additional income to help 
us increase our own pay? How can this 
possibly put a burden on anyone that 
you are talking about? 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his question. 

I think, first of all, the income limi- 
tation never applied to writing arti- 
cles. 

Mr. DICKINSON. It does. You are 
wrong. 

Mr. WALKER. Well, as I understood 
it, and I may be wrong, the income 
limitations have not been on published 
material. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Royalties are 
exempt; articles are included. 

Mr. WALKER. I thought that was 
the case. But in terms of going out and 
making speeches, each of us who has 
done some of that knows that you in- 
volve considerable amounts of your 
time in order to do that, and that is 
time that I think the American people 
would see as time taken off of the job. 
I really question whether or not they 
will not see this as our attempt to find 
a way to increase our income at a time 
that they are being asked to make sac- 
rifices themselves. 
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Mr. MYERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. Chairman, gener- 
ally I agree with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. But in this instance I do 
not understand his reasoning. 

The gentleman talks about equity. 
What other segment of our society do 
we limit how much they can work, on 
how long they can work, how much 
they can earn? What other segment of 
our society do we restrict in this way? 
It is the great American dream that 
people may work hard and contribute; 
that they have the opportunity in this 
country, to be rewarded for their 
labors. But we seem somehow to want 
to put a shackle on ourselves. 

I was in Chicago last night. I did not 
miss a vote. I left there at 5 a.m. this 
morning to get back here in time for 
first business today. I disagree with 
the gentleman entirely. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. HAMILTON). 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Chairman, 
House Rule 47 limits outside earned 
income for House Members to 15 per- 
cent of their congressional salary, and 
limits the amount from any single 
honorarium to $1,000 per speech, ap- 
pearance, or article. 

The rule was added in 1977, along 
with several other ethical reforms, 
when we significantly tightened up 
the generally ineffective codes of con- 
duct and financial disclosure rules 
adopted in 1968. The tightening up of 
congressional ethics followed a storm 
of public outcry in 1976 over congres- 
sional misconduct and scandals, such 
as the South Korean influence buying 
and the Wayne Hays affair. The re- 
forms were the product of extensive 
work by the Obey Commission and 
three House committees, and the out- 
side earned income limitation was ac- 
cepted by an overwhelming vote of 344 
to 79. House Resolution 251 would sig- 
nificantly liberalize House Rule 47 by 
raising through 1983 the limit on out- 
side earnings from 15 to 40 percent of 
the congressional salary. I oppose this 
change. 

1. STRICT LIMITATIONS WERE ADOPTED FOR 

THREE MAIN REASONS 

Mr. Chairman, we adopted the out- 
side earned income limitation for 
three very good reasons: 

First, it minimizes the possibilities 
for conflicts of interest. Certainly the 
integrity of the legislative process is 
called into question when, for exam- 
ple, a committee chairman accepts 
thousands of dollars from groups with 
special interest in legislation before 
his committee, or when a Member 
makes his services available for large 
legal of professional fees. 

Second, it avoids time being taken 
away from congressional work. Being a 
Representative should be a full-time 
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job. But that certainly was called into 
question when Members spent sub- 
stantial time earning several times 
their congressional salary in outside 
work, as happened before House Rule 
47 went into effect. 

Third, it avoids the appearance of 
cashing in on the congressional posi- 
tion. Receiving thousands of dollars in 
overpaid honoraria, in consulting fees 
for little work done, in salaries for 
adding one’s name to a law firm—all 
strike the American citizen as someone 
trying to exploit his current status for 
financial gain. 

On the basis of these arguments, we 
adopted the outside earned income 
limitations by a more than 4-to-l 
margin. These reasons also, by the 
way, explain why we did not apply the 
rule also to unearned income. Two of 
these problems generally do not arise 
in typical cases of investment income: 
When a Member is simply receiving 
money from previous investments no 
exploitation of congressional stature is 
involved, nor is significant time taken 
away from congressional duties. So we 
applied the rule only to earned income 
where there is much more possibility 
for abuse. 

2. PUBLIC DISCLOSURE IS NOT ENOUGH 

We passed these rules to specifically 
limit certain outside earnings because 
we felt that mere public disclosure of 
the actions would not suffice. It will 
not do to tell a voter that if he thinks 
that a Congressman is engaged in im- 
proper outside earning activities, he 
should vote him out of office. In 434 
of 435 possible cases, the voter simply 
cannot do that. 

Each American is affected by the ac- 
tions of all Members of Congress, yet 
he can vote disapproval of only his 
own Representative’s actions. It is 
little consolation to him to have only 
public disclosure that, for example, an 
influential committee chairman has 
accepted $25,000 in honoraria from 
groups with special interest in legisla- 
tion before his committee. 

We need to assure each American 
that there are at least some minimal 
sorts of safeguards on the books trying 
to insure that each committee chair- 
man, each influential party leader, 
each Member of Congress making im- 
portant decisions that affect him 
dearly, is not engaged in such abuses. 
3. BASIC REASONS FOR LIMITATIONS HAVE NOT 

CHANGED 

Mr. Chairman, no one would main- 
tain that this one rule is the corner- 
stone of all congressional ethics, the 
panacea for all congressional miscon- 
duct and impropriety. 

However, it is a significant and 
meaningful provision. As Speaker 
O'NEILL said during the 1977 floor 
debate, this limitation is “the heart 
and soul of the entire package.” More- 
over, the outside earnings limitations 
have been thought important enough 
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to be applied to high-level officials of 
the executive and judicial branches. 
House Rule 47 is one step toward 
trying to insure that Members of Con- 
gress are in fact here working for the 
good of the American public, rather 
than for their own personal gain or for 
the good of high-paying special inter- 
ests. I submit that whatever we can do 
to promote that ideal is worth pursu- 
ing. 

House Resolution 251 would signifi- 
cantly weaken our ethical reforms of 
1977. But as far as I can tell, the origi- 
nal reasons for adopting these limita- 
tions are just as valid today as they 
were 4 years ago: 

I do not believe that in the past 4 
years there has been any evidence 
showing a significant lessening of the 
possibility of abuse from outside earn- 
ings in terms of conflicts of interest, 
taking time away from congressional 
work, or cashing in on the congression- 
al position. 

I do not believe that in the past 4 
years this rule has led numerous com- 
petent Members to leave Congress, 
only to have them replaced with less 
competent individuals. On the con- 
trary, I can detect no recent deteriora- 
tion in the caliber of Members of Con- 
gress. 

I do not believe that in the past 4 
years there has been a significant 
change in the number of Members 
who would be affected by House Rule 
47. Estimates were that roughly one 
Member in six exceeded the limits 
before they went into effect, and a 
similar proportion of Members is ap- 
proaching our current 15-percent 
limit. Then, as now, this rule affects 
primarily only a handful of Members 
of Congress. 

I do not believe that in the past 4 
years the American public has 
changed its thinking to now believe 
that House Members have less need of 
ethical reform than before. If any- 
thing, I would imagine that incidents 
of misconduct, from Abscam to payroll 
kickbacks, would make the American 
public think that there should be 
tougher restrictions on congressional 
conduct. 

4. THE LIMITATIONS ARE AN ETHICAL, NOT A 

FINANCIAL MATTER 

Mr. Chairman, one major change 
over the past 4 years that proponents 
of House Resolution 251 point to— 
which I think is correct—is the change 
in the buying power of congressional 
salaries. Salaries of Members have not 
nearly kept up with inflation. Howev- 
er, that is a totally financial matter 
that should be addressed by reviewing 
the process of pay increases for Mem- 
bers. It is not an ethical matter affect- 
ing our ethical codes. What House 
Rule 4" involves is an ethical standard, 
and the ethical reasons for its adop- 
tion are just as valid today as when it 
was first adopted, if not stronger. Con- 
gressional pay problems should be re- 
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solved by altering congressional pay 
practices—as apparently they have by 
provisions in the recently passed con- 
tinuing resolution. They should not be 
resolved by overturning ethical re- 
forms. 

5. HOUSE SHOULD NOT BACKTRACK ON ETHICAL 

REFORM 

Despite the mixed record of conduct 
by individual House Members in 
recent years, by almost any standard 
the House as an institution has made 
significant progress in its handling of 
congressional ethics. We have enacted 
tough new codes of conduct, set up à 
permanent ethics committee, punished 
far more Members for misconduct 
than ever before, and have given out 
tougher and more meaningful sanc- 
tions by overwhelming margins. It is 
not an overstatement to say that the 
past 10 to 15 years have marked the 
most significant period of institutional 
reform in the entire history of House 
ethics. 

Given our impressive record of im- 
provement, I would not like to see us 
take this first major step backtracking 
on ethical reform. In the past, the 
clear overall direction of our revisions 
in the House standards of official con- 
duct has been one of toughening them 
up. But House Resolution 251, which 
almost triples the amount allowable 
outside earned income, would repre- 
sent the largest step backward that 
the House has ever taken to overturn 
one of its previously enacted ethical 
reforms. All Members voting for it 
should be aware of the unprecedented 
nature of their actions. 

6. HOUSE SHOULD NOT SHOW EXCESSIVE 
CONCERN FOR MEMBERS' PERSONAL INCOME 
Most of our tough new ethical re- 

forms enacted in recent years have 
been generally accepted by most Mem- 
bers. But House Rule 47 has cut into 
Members' personal income the most, 
and it is the one that has been fought 
the hardest: Members tried in 1978 to 
repeal it in the House even before it 
went into effect; Members have chal- 
lenged it in the courts; many Members 
have openly stated that they would 
try to find various ways to skirt its 
provisions; on the Senate side, Mem- 
bers first voted to postpone the 15-per- 
cent limitation and then recently re- 
pealed the only remaining annual 
earned income limitation; and today 
House Members are trying to change 
the rules midsession, after having 
been elected to Congress last fall with 
the clear understanding that there 
was to be a 15-percent limitation on 
outside earnings or honoraria. Such 
actions make many Americans think 
that the feeling on Capitol Hill is that 
ethical reform is fine, as long as it 
does not hurt Members' pocketbooks. 
Moreover, we have recently cut back 
various Federal services and benefits 
for the average citizen to unprecedent- 
ed degrees. Nevertheless, House Reso- 
lution 251 represents yet another at- 
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tempt to provide additional financial 
benefits for Members. At a time of 
great sacrifice for the American 
people, we should not tell them that 
the only sacrifice Members of Con- 
gress are willing to make is one of sac- 
rificing ethical reform for personal 
gain. 
CONCLUSION 


To sum up, we should start back- 
tracking from our strong past tradi- 
tion of institutional ethical reform 
only for extremely strong and convinc- 
ing reasons. The desire of a small per- 
centage of Members for more money is 
not one of them. The basic ethical rea- 
sons for the ethical standards em- 
bodied in House Rule 47 are as strong 
as ever. Mr. Chairman, I urge the 
defeat of House Resolution 251. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMILTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

The gentleman has really made a 
very thoughtful statement, but I have 
several questions that I would like the 
gentleman in the well to respond to, 
and I will have to put them in detail, 
unfortunately. 

Some years ago a special interest 
group came in to see me, and they said 
that they wanted to contribute to my 
political campaign. I asked them why. 
They said simply because they wanted 
to do it. 

I said, "Don't you know my record 
has been one of consistently voting 
against you?” 

They said, “Yes.” 

I said, “Do you think in any way 
that this is going to change if you 
make a contribution to my political 
campaign?” 

They said, “No.” They made the 
contribution, and I guess my record 
will show that I voted specifically 
against what this special interest 
group wants in its legislative program. 
Is it not quite possible to occur in 
terms of honoraria also? 

Mr. HAMILTON. Sure, it is possible. 
There is not any doubt that it is possi- 
ble. And my guess would be that that 
is the norm rather than the exception. 

Nonetheless a question is raised in 
the minds of most Americans, I think, 
when a prominent Member accepts 
very large honoraria, for example, for 
a bill pending before his committee. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. I have 
gotten the gentleman’s response. Let 
me say for the record I do not get very 
large honoraria. 

Mr. HAMILTON. I want to make 
very clear I do not condemn most 
Members or criticize most Members. 
Most of us have to accept political con- 
tributions. Nor am I opposed to the ac- 
ceptance of some honoraria, but I 
think the limit on it is advisable. 
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Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Let 
me propound a second question to the 
gentleman. He talked about the length 
of time that Members would be away 
from their congressional responsibil- 
ities. Suppose a Member chose to take 
speaking engagements only on week- 
ends, Friday night, Saturday night, 
and Sunday night, as some Members 
do. Would that in any way encroach 
on one’s congressional responsibilities? 

Mr. HAMILTON. I think if an indi- 
vidual Member makes that choice, he 
is a very conscientious Member. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 additional minute to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. And 
then my third question: This House 
cut a billion dollars out of higher edu- 
cation, and that means that approxi- 
mately 1 million young people will not 
go on to college next year. For some 
years, I have been giving a significant 
portion of my honoraria to three col- 
leges and universities in my district. If 
indeed—if indeed the rule change is 
approved, I will continue to do this, 
and it is my own little personal way of 
saying to those students, “look, I know 
you need help and this is not much, 
but I am going to help as much as I 
can.” 

I just got a letter from one college 
president last week thanking me for 
four $500 scholarships given to four 
students. I could not do it out of my 
own pocket. I do it out of honoraria. Is 
that not another reason why we 
should not continue? 

Mr. HAMILTON. I simply commend 
him because of the way he has han- 
dled his honoraria, but that does not 
necessarily mean every Member of 
this institution handles it the same 
way. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. MILLER). 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to House Res- 
olution 251, which would raise the 
limit on outside earned income for 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives from 15 to 40 percent, and the 
limit on a single honorarium from 
$1,000 to $2,000. 

First of all, the point should be 
made that being a Member of Con- 
gress is a full-time job. That is what 
the people elect us to do, and they 
have a right to expect that we will be 
devoting our full energies and abilities 
to the Nation's business. There really 
should not be any time for “moon- 
lighting” if a Member of Congress is 
doing his job. 

And then, too, moonlighting might 
open Members to the charge of ‘‘con- 
flict of interest,” and raises questions 
in people’s minds about just whose in- 
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terests are being served in the legisla- 
tive process, 

Now, with regard to honoraria, we 
all as Members of Congress receive in- 
vitations to speak, and often an hono- 
rarium will be offered, it is my prac- 
tice to refuse these honoraria. Public 
speaking is part of our job as Con- 
gressmen. It “comes with the terri- 
tory," and there is really no reason 
why we should be making extra money 
for public speaking. 

The points I have made thus far 
would be valid at any time, in any 
Congress. But in this particular Con- 
gress there is something else to consid- 
er. This is the Congress that is making 
deep, major cuts in Federal spending. 
These cuts are necessary—there is no 
doubt about that. The Federal debt 
now exceeds $1 trillion, our economy is 
in serious trouble, and the cuts simply 
must be made. We have told the Amer- 
ican people that we are all in this to- 
gether, that we must all be prepared 
to feel the pinch. 

Yet let us look at what this Congress 
has done for itself thus far. Earlier in 
the year the travel and expense allow- 
ance was increased for Members of the 
House. Then there was a liberalization 
of the tax deductions Members of 
Congress may claim for away-from- 
home expenses. At the same time, 
future congressional salaries after 
1982 were indexed for cost-of-living ad- 
justments. 

Some of us tried to fight each one of 
these benefits, but without success. 
Congress seems to have discovered a 
new way of getting benefits for itself: 
Slip them into a continuing appropria- 
tions resolution a short while before 
the start of a new fiscal year. That is 
guaranteed to stymie the opposition. 

As if all these benefits were not 
enough, now comes this bill to in- 
crease the allowable outside earned 
income and honoraria for Members. At 
this rate, this Congress is going to go 
down in history as the Congress that 
called on the American people to sacri- 
fice while meanwhile Members were 
busily feathering their own nests. Is 
that really the message we want to 
send back to our constituents? We 
have enough to do in dealing with the 
Nation's economic problems without 
devoting our time and energies to de- 
vising more benefits for ourselves. 
This resolution should be defeated. 
And then let us get on with the Na- 
tion's business. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. PAUL). 

Mr. PAUL. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
my friend from Mississippi for yielding 
to me. I rise in strong support of 
House Resolution 251. 

Many individuals in the Congress 
have expressed somewhat of a surprise 
that I would support this resolution, 
and I would like to explain my posi- 
tion. I have been known to be a strong 
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advocate of ethical reform in Con- 
gress. For instance, I have introduced 
legislation that would limit our terms 
here. I would like to see limitation of 
congressional terms. 

As far as the pay raise goes, I have 
been a strong opponent of the pay 
raise. I do not believe that we deserve 
& pay raise when the country is suffer- 
ing from the policies that we impose 
on it. As a matter of fact, I have advo- 
cated that we take a pay cut at the 
rate of inflation in order to teach our- 
selves what inflation is all about. 

I have also been a strong advocate of 
a limitation of junketing, like elimi- 
nating about 99 percent of all trips 
overseas, since I see that they provide 
no benefit to the American taxpayers. 

Before I came to Congress I was 
under the impression that many Con- 
gressmen did not work diligently here. 
Since being here, I am convinced that 
essentially all Members are hardwork- 
ing and very diligent. They do not ne- 
glect their duties, and they make most 
of their votes. My great concern is not 
the diligence that is put forth here in 
the House. The effort that we put 
forth here, I feel often is misdirected. 
I am convinced that if we spent less 
time here in Washington the people 
would be better off. It would be a ben- 
efit to the country if we spent half our 
time at home working someplace else 
rather than working here so diligently, 
spending more money, and making the 
inflationary problem so much worse. 

The most important reason I believe 
that we should support this resolution, 
that we should allow outside income, 
is that the prohibition is so symbolic 
of the professional politician. As we 
come here and as our time is con- 
sumed and monopolized 100 percent, it 
becomes that one is an absolute slave 
to the political system, and therefore, 
one is no longer a citizen. The inten- 
tions of the Founding Fathers were 
that we would come as citizens, serve a 
part of the time of the year, receive a 
token payment, and go home and earn 
a living the rest of the year. That has 
changed, and I think it is symbolic 
now of the age, that we now are to re- 
ceive all of our income from the ef- 
forts that we make here in the House. 

The conflict of interest argument, I 
think that has some weight, but I do 
not think it is enough of an argument 
to oppose this resolution. There is, of 
course, conflict of interest whether we 
are receiving sums in our campaigns or 
whatever. The important thing to me 
is that this argument is symbolic of 
the type of system that we live under. 
Everything that we do here proves to 
be so beneficial or detrimental to some 
group, or so helpful to another group. 
It is a demonstration of what great 
size the Government has achieved. 
That is where the problem is. We 
cannot eliminate the conflict by put- 
ting rules on ourselves. We must elimi- 
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nate the temptation for the conflict by 
reducing the amount of power and au- 
thority that the Government has over 
the economic lives of so many groups. 

I feel strongly that it is very unfair 
to those individuals who would have 
only earned income; just unearned 
income, those who have passive 
income and can make $1 million, and 
they are not restricted in any way. 
Why is it that a man goes out and 
works for a day on his weekend and 
earns some money and this practice is 
restricted? That does not make any 
sense at all, so I rise in strong support 
of this resolution and believe that 
those individuals who would like to see 
consistent ethical reform in the House 
of Representatives can still support 
this resolution with a clear conscience. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAUL. I will be happy to yield. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
would just like to commend the gentle- 
man for his very forthright statement. 
Members of this House should know 
that the gen.leman came to this body 
as a distinguished physician, a doctor 
in his own right. He came to this body 
feeling strongly that he could make a 
valuable contribution to our delibera- 
tions and the points the gentleman 
has made with regard to citizen input 
are very appropriate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. MICHEL. While the two of us 
might differ on whether or not it is 
appropriate to limit the terms of a 
Member of Congress, the point the 
gentleman made about the importance 
of citizen input into this body is im- 
portant. I might say to the gentleman 
that in my foraging around the coun- 
try from time to time for candidates to 
serve in this body among those who 
are successful businessmen, particular- 
ly small businessmen, they prefer to 
hold on to their family businesses and 
continue to participate in the decision- 
making process rather than be forced 
to incorporate. And that is what we 
are forcing some to do in order to 
serve in this body. The discrimination 
between so-called earned income and 
unearned income is ridiculous. 

The rules are such that we can have 
$1 dollars of dividends and still be con- 
sidered honorable and ethical, but if 
we earn a dollar over $9,700 we are un- 
ethical. When explaining these re- 
straints and restrictions under which 
we have to serve, I have had any 
number of good prospective candidates 
simply throw up their hands and say, 
“I cannot afford to do it. I would love 
to, but under the conditions you have 
described, I just cannot do it.” 

By increasing the amount that can 
be earned from 15 to 40 percent of our 
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salary base is a concession to meet 
part of the problem. 

However, there are Members here 
who would argue that there is abso- 
lutely no need for limitations of any 
kind. To go that far here and now 
would be impractical for the moment. 
That is why I applaud the chairman 
for his spirit of compromise, for what 
he has done to bring to the floor this 
resolution to help us solve this vexing 
and controversial matter. 

Again, I want to commend the gen- 
tleman for the contribution he has 
made to the debate. 

Mr. PAUL. I thank the gentleman 
for his comments, and I certainly ap- 
preciate the compliments. I think it is 
so important that we distinguish the 
two things, the conflict of interest and 
the size of Government. We would not 
have that problem if Government 
were reduced to the proper size, and 
that if we as Members of the House 
were citizen politicians and plan to 
return to live under these laws we 
have placed on the people, the whole 
country would be better for it. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. OBEY). 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, 5 years 
ago the gentleman from Indiana and I 
were given a very nasty job by this 
House. I was charged with responsibil- 
ity as chairman of the Commission on 
Administrative Review to produce a 
new ethics code for the House, and I 
appointed Mr. HAMILTON as chairman 
of the task force dealing with financial 
ethics. Neither one of us enjoyed that 
job. I have probably regretted that job 
more than any other I have ever done, 
not because I thought what we did was 
wrong—I! do not—but because of what 
it has done to the personal relation- 
ships that I have had with a number 
of people in this institution. I think, at 
least in the minds of some people in 
this institution, those scars remain 
until this day. 

I am a realist. I know what is prob- 
ably going to happen here today, but I 
want to repeat why we found it neces- 
sary to impose a rather stringent limit 
on outside earned income 5 years ago. 

I frankly do not care how many 
Members spend full time on their con- 
gressional duties. In fact, I can think 
of a lot of Members of the House 
about whom I would feel a whole lot 
better if they spent a whole lot less 
time here. 

But the fact is that we have at stake 
the question of whether we are going 
to be public servants or private serv- 
ants. The question is whether we are 
going to have constituencies or clients, 
and I suggest to the Members that 
when they approach $24,000, $25,000 a 
year in outside speaking fees which 
Members of Congress are allowed to 
take, we cross a line we should not 
cross. And do not kid ourselves, we 
would not be speaking if we did not 
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have that title of "Congressman." 
Most people who ask us to speak are 
not interested in our intellectual ca- 
pacity. They are interested in the fact 
that we have that title of Congress- 
man on our names, and they want to 
hear what we have to say because of 
that title, not because of the brilliance 
of our intellects. 

I simply want to say that I think 
this is a major step backward in pro- 
tecting the integrity of this institu- 
tion. I also think it is going to leave us 
vulnerable in the future to the imposi- 
tion of all kinds of ridiculous regula- 
tions which will seem justified because 
of the great amounts of outside 
income for which some of us will be el- 
igible. 

Let us not kid ourselves. All this is is 
a back door pay raise for a selected 
number of Members of Congress. 
There are about 60 people in this 
House who have approached the maxi- 
mum in outside earned limitation. 
They legitimately resent the fact that 
they have not been able to keep up 
with the cost of living in terms of their 
own pay, and because this institution 
has not had the courage to deal 
through the front door with the issue 
of the appropriate level of congres- 
sional pay, it is looking like a bunch of 
ninnies in the way it is trying to go 
through the back door in order to pro- 
vide selective increases in pay. 
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It has happened on the expense 
change which the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. BoLLING) mentioned just 
a minute ago, and it is also going to do 
it here today on this. 

I would suggest that this country 
would be a whole lot better off if every 
Member of Congress were entitled to a 
salary of $80,000 or $90,000 a year and 
if there were a flat prohibition on out- 
side earned income, because then it 
would be clear that Members have no 
financial conflicts of interest in terms 
of the use of their official time. It 
would be clear that they would be fo- 
cused only on their public responsibil- 
ities. 

Do we really want to create a condi- 
tion in which, if you serve on a tax- 
writing committee, for instance, or if 
you control health care legislation, 
you are going to have a number of 
members of your committee who will 
be collecting $20,000 and $25,000 a 
year from groups which have a very 
direct interest in the subject matter 
that you are dealing with on your 
committee? I do not think you do. But 
you are going to get it if you pass this 
resolution, and if you do pass this res- 
olution, then you will have pressure to 
adopt what is known as recommenda- 
tion No. 4 from Common Cause. 

Common Cause recommended to the 
Rules Committee that— 
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No Member shall accept any outside 
earned income from or serve as an officer or 
member of a board of any publicly held or 
publicly regulated corporation or business 
entity if the Member serves on a House 
committee which has legislative jurisdiction 
over any agency of the government charged 
with regulating the activities of that corpo- 
ration. 

That would in effect mean that the 
only things Members could speak 
about would be things they know the 
least about. That does not make any 
sense either, but if we do this today, 
we are going to make it easier, when 
the climate changes, to adopt these 
kinds of regulations. 

I do not say there should be no out- 
side income. What I do say is that we 
ought to keep it within reasonable and 
limited bounds, and this language cer- 
tainly does not do that. 

I say this to the Members: If you 
want to deal with the question of con- 
gressional pay, do it through the front 
door, not through the back door. And 
if you are going to do it through the 
back door, at least adopt the limita- 
tions that the Senate applies to its 
own Members on the income which 
you can receive from practicing law, 
for instance, or from other profes- 
sions. 

I know more about the personal fi- 
nances of this institution than any 
other Member, because virtually every 
Member, when we adopted that code 5 
years ago, came to me and explained 
to me his personal problems. I know 
what is bugging a lot of Members, but 
I want to tell you some things you 
may not know. 

I remember one Member, a lawyer, 
who came up to me and said, “OBEY, 
you don’t understand.” He said, “I 
don't spend any time practicing law. It 
is just that as my seniority rises, the 
lobby groups put more of their busi- 
ness in my law firm, and I just get a 
piece of the action.” 

Now, is that really what you want to 
see again? If you care about this insti- 
tution, as I do and as I know you all 
do, do not adopt this regulation with- 
out at least imposing the same limits 
on professional conduct and on money 
earned from a profession that the 
Senate has adopted. Let us at least do 
that much so that we do not have 
people trotting around here 3 years 
from now thinking that that kind of 
conduct is correct and so that we do 
not wind up in 5 years with more of 
the embarrassing newspaper headlines 
we had involving two or three of our 
Members 4 and 5 years ago, before this 
limitation was imposed. 

There are a lot of problems with the 
present limitation. I understand the 
resentment Members have at not 
being treated identically with the 
Senate. I frankly do not think that 
there is a Senator around who gives a 
speech that is worth $2,000. There are 
higher values that ought to guide us 
than whether or not we are tied to the 
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Senate in identical terms. I would 
make this point: Some Member on the 
minority side—I have forgotten who it 
was—asked the question, “Why should 
we be treated differently than any 
other citizen? Why shouldn’t we be 
able to engage in an enterprise on our 
own time?” 

The answer to that is very simple. 
We are a very special group of people. 
We are 435 people elected to do a very 
special job. The country has a right to 
expect that we will spend virtually full 
time doing that job. The people have a 
right to expect that we will protect 
this institution, not only from con- 
flicts of interest but from the appear- 
ance of conflicts of interest which will 
certainly be generated if we increase 
to the amount being discussed here 
today the ability of Members to earn 
through honoraria and other devices 
large amounts of additional income. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Virgin- 
ia (Mr. BUTLER). 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
should have asked the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. HAMILTON) to yield when 
he had the floor because I did want to 
associate myself with his remarks and 
to express my appreciation to him for 
his leadership in establishing the ethi- 
cal standards of this House. I agree 
with him that the proposal before us 
today would be a step backward. 

I am not going to trespass upon the 
time of the House by repeating the el- 
oquent arguments that the gentleman 
presented, but I cannot in good con- 
science let this occur today without 
some protest. I am one of those who 
believe that Congressmen do not pay 
themselves enough money, and until 
we muster the courage to vote our- 
selves an increase in pay responsive to 
inflation, we ought to be very careful 
about indulging in sneak raises of the 
sort we accomplished several weeks 
ago and what we are about to do 
today. The present limitations in the 
law are reasonable. The reasons which 
prevailed when we adopted them in 
1977 by a vote of 344 to 79 have not 
changed. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the Members 
to reject the proposal before us today. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. BEDELL). 

Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Chairman, I will 
not take much time. I think the issue 
has been quite clearly stated. I par- 
ticularly think that the statements by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
OBEY) and the gentleman from Indi- 
ana (Mr. HAMILTON) clearly point out 
some of the problems with the passage 
of this resolution. 

I should say that it was pointed out 
by one gentleman that unless we did 
this he would not be able to give the 
honoraria he received to his favorite 
charity. The answer to that is very 
simple. I say, "All you do is ask your 
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people who are giving you the hono- 
raria to contribute that to the charity 
rather than contribute it to the 
Member of Congress who gives the 
speech." 

Surely we should have the courage 
here to do everything we do out in the 
open. As has been clearly stated, times 
have changed, and in my opinion the 
people who have said times have 
changed are correct. Times have 
changed, but I think it is a full-time 
job and I think we have to be extreme- 
ly careful in this organization as to 
the influence money can cause within 
the organization. I think that has 
been clearly pointed out, and in my 
opinion we should do these things 
openly and above board. There should 
be recorded votes, and I particularly 
believe that if we are going to do any- 
thing to change our salary in any way, 
those changes should not take effect 
immediately but should only take 
effect during the next session. 

Mr. Chairman, at the present, Mem- 
bers are restricted to accepting no 
more than 15 percent of their annual 
congressional salary as outside income. 
In addition, the current rule limits to 
$1,000 the amount that a Member may 
accept for any single honorarium. 

House Resolution 251 would increase 
the amount of outside earned income 
which a Member may receive in 1981, 
1982, and 1983 from 15 to 40 percent 
of his or her annual congressional 
salary. The resolution also increases 
the honorarium limit from $1,000 to 
$2,000 per speech. 

My greatest concern about this reso- 
lution is that its approval would cer- 
tainly broaden the opportunity for 
special interest groups to influence 
Members of the House by providing 
generous honorariums and other bene- 
fits to the Members for appearances 
before these groups. Allowing special 
interest groups to provide these speak- 
ing fees to Members of the House 
without a real restriction would great- 
ly undermine current limitations on 
the amount of individual and corpo- 
rate campaign contributions which are 
intended to lessen the likelihood that 
Members will be unduly influenced by 
outside groups. 

Mr. Chairman, I was one of the most 
vocal advocates of the current limita- 
tion when it was adopted by the House 
in 1977, on a vote of 344 to 79. As my 
colleagues will recall, the current limi- 
tation was adopted in response to rev- 
elations that some Members of Con- 
gress had improperly used public 
funds and accepted large amounts of 
money from private sources. 

If we are going to protect the integ- 
rity of the Congress, it is essential 
that we limit the opportunity for 
Members to benefit from outside 
income. An effective limitation is nec- 
essary not only to remove the real op- 
portunity for Members to be unduly 
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influenced by outside groups, but also 
to reduce the perception on the part 
of the public that such an opportunity 
for abuse does exist. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues 
to oppose the resolution. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 7 
minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama (Mr. DICKINSON). 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
fortunately we have already seen an 
indication of what is happening here 
because the press has automatically 
labeled what we are attempting to do 
as a salary increase. The proposal 
under consideration has nothing to do 
with salaries, but the media will at- 
tempt to make it look a certain way 
just to tarnish the image of the House. 

This has absolutely nothing to do 
with a salary increase; it has absolute- 
ly nothing to do with $1 of taxpayers’ 
money. What we are saying is that a 
Member can go out on his own and 
moonlight, so to speak, if he so desires, 
and earn income to supplement his 
salary. 

My wife works. It is surprising how 
many Members’ wives work to supple- 
ment their incomes because they feel 
compelled to do so. It is surprising 
how many new Members move to town 
and find they cannot buy a house be- 
cause the prices of houses in Washing- 
ton are so inflated that a $60,000 
house in my State would cost $120,000 
to $150,000 here. 

One thing that has not been men- 
tioned so far today is the unearned 
income. Let us consider this, if you 
will. If you have a stock portfolio and 
you just collect dividends, you can col- 
lect $1 million and that is OK. If you 
write a book, if you sit in your own 
office and use clerical help and write a 
book, the royalties are not covered, 
but if you write a magazine article, 
that is covered. We have the most in- 
equitable situation existing today that 
I can imagine, and we are trying to 
correct it with this proposal today. 

What we are saying is that a person 
who has an interest in a family busi- 
ness—perhaps he practiced law or has 
an interest in a business or owns an 
abstract title business, perhaps he is a 
dentist or a doctor—can maintain 
some practice back home and not give 
it up irrevocably so that if he is de- 
feated or retires, he has nothing to go 
back to. This applies to a person also 
who has a family business. 

It was mentioned that nobody could 
speak here unless he were a Member 
of Congress. Well, we all remember 
our good friend, Tennyson Guyer, who 
died recently during this session of 
Congress. He was a professional speak- 
er. That is what he did for a living 
before he came to the Congress. This 
cap was put on him and he could not 
practice his profession again. 

So what we are saying is that if a 
person is so motivated and he wants to 
go out and supplement his income by 
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writing articles or by maintaining his 
position in a family business, he 
should be on the same level as any 
other citizen. 

The chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. Bot- 
LING), alluded to the fact—and he is 
correct—that there was an income tax 
limitation with a deduction of $3,000. 
But we were always attacked by the 
press which said that we gave our- 
selves a special benefit because we got 
a $3,000 tax exemption on our pay. So 
we did away with it. We do not want to 
be treated differently; we want to be 
treated the same as any other citizen, 
but whatever we do, we are attacked 
and it is a no-win situation. 

Let me say that I feel very strongly 
that if we have the ability and the will 
and are willing to make the sacrifice, 
we should be allowed on our own time 
to go out and earn additional income. 

Let us not kid ourselves. In the last 3 
years inflation has gone up over 30 
percent. We have 30 percent less pur- 
chasing power than we did since our 
last pay raise. 

But I think the most compelling ar- 
gument is on the inequality of the two 
bodies. We should not compel our- 
selves to be second-class citizens as 
compared to the Senate. They have no 
limitation. They removed all limita- 
tions, and we should not say that we 
should not be treated the same as the 
Senate. If I go on a speaking circuit 
and sit opposite my counterpart in the 
Senate and we both make the same 
speech to the same people, I am limit- 
ed to $1,000 per appearance, but the 
Senator can draw $2,000. I can only do 
this nine times; there is no limit at all 
on what he can do. 

Mr. Speaker, I say we should not put 
ourselves in the position of being infe- 
rior to the other body. The Constitu- 
tion says that we are coequal, and I 
think we would be exceedingly foolish 
not to at least allow the Members, by 
their own industry and skill, to go out 
and supplement their incomes if they 
so desire. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

The gentleman has made a very out- 
standing statement. The framers of 
the Constitution intended that this 
body would be a citizens’ body made 
up of a cross section of our people. 
What we are saying here—and I do not 
disagree—is that we are working full 
time while we are here working for our 
country and our constituents. But 
what about a minister, a member of 
the clergy, who might still retain his 
church back home on Sunday? He is 
not really violating his obligation to 
his constituents here, but he is being 
denied the right to carry out the pur- 
suit of his profession. 
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What we are saying here is that a 
minister who wants to continue to 
hold his church, who wants to fulfill 
his religious responsibility back home 
and also fulfill his civic responsibility 
here, would be under existing law lim- 
ited to how much he could be paid by 
carrying on his profession. I do not 
think the framers of our Constitution 
or anyone else really believes this is 
what was intended. That is all we are 
saying here. 

I think we are under existing law 
certainly putting ourselves in a strait- 
jacket by making second-class citizens 
of ourselves, and we are violating the 
spirit of the Constitution which clear- 
ly identifies this as being a citizens’ 
body. 
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Mr. DICKINSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Just let me say in closing the argu- 
ment is you do not want to put your- 
self in the position of a conflict of in- 
terest. Are you putting yourself more 
in a conflict of interest situation if you 
raise the honoraria you are entitled to 
from what you presently have? If you 
want to have a conflict of interest, you 
can do the same at 15 percent as you 
can at 40 percent. 

Second, those who would detract 
from this, and who would criticize it 
are always going to try to color it as 
some sort of a pay raise that the tax- 
payers are going to pay for. This could 
not be further from the truth. 

We are trying to get away from that. 
We are not asking for a pay raise. It 
has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding because I wanted to 
thank the gentleman in his remarks 
for correcting an exchange we had 
before. We were talking about pub- 
lished material before. In checking the 
rules, the gentleman was exactly cor- 
rect with regard to articles. This gen- 
tleman was referring to the receipt of 
copyrighted royalties on books, and I 
think there was some confusion in my 
mind. I thank the gentleman for cor- 
recting that and putting it in his state- 
ment. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for recognizing the correctness 
of my position. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. OBEY. I would just like to sug- 
gest that the public, the taxpayers, 
will pay for this. They will pay for it 
in terms of reduced confidence in this 
institution. They will pay for it in 
terms of the easy relationships which 
are developed over the years between 
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client, the fellow who pays the hono- 
raria, and the person in this House 
trying to do the public's business. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina (Mr. HARTNETT). 

Mr. HARTNETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Mississippi 
for yielding me this brief period of 
time. I want to address myself to what 
I think is probably the most important 
issue that has come up before this 
body. 

We have a terrible post-Watergate 
syndrome that still permeates and 
taints this Congress for no justifiable 
reason. Our forefathers, we have 
talked about the framers of the Con- 
stitution, were all businessmen, law- 
yers, jurists, ship chandlers. They 
went back to their businesses after 
serving their country well for a brief 
period of time. 

What we have to do, as Members of 
Congress now, is give up our business- 
es, give up our professions, and have 
nothing to go back to. Consequently 
we become professional politicians. 
When we reach the age of 50 and we 
have been here 10 years, we have no 
trade and no profession to go back to. 

What, then, is our greatest fear? 


Losing an election. So what do we do? 
Then every vote we cast is based on 
the premise of will we or will we not 
be reelected if we vote a certain way 
on an issue, because we have no job to 
go back to, no profession. We have 
become professional politicians. 


Then our greatest fear is losing our 
elected seat in this body and we start 
casting political votes. 

We are not asking the taxpayers for 
one dime. We are asking them to allow 
us in our professions and in our busi- 
nesses and in our trades to be able to 
remain citizen-politicians, or citizen- 
legislators, or citizen-Congressmen. 

After all, that is what it was all 
about when this Congress was found- 
ed. I am asking my colleagues to vote 
in favor of this. If you cannot handle 
your duties that you have been elected 
to do, the first group to know it will be 
your constituents. Believe me, they 
will call you back in 1982 or in 1984. If 
you cannot handle their business, they 
will know it and they will bring you 
home. 

I am asking my colleagues to vote 
for this amendment to the rules. If we 
handle the people’s business expedi- 
tiously we will be justly compensated 
for it at $60,000, and then we can go 
about handling our own and receive no 
justifiable criticism from anybody who 
has asked us to represent them in this 
body. 

I urge my colleagues to vote and on 
a rollcall vote or a voice vote, but have 
the courage to vote for what will not 
cost your taxpayers a dime. They will 
be better for it, the country will be 
better for it because maybe you will 
spend less time here. They will be 
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better for it and you will, too, because 
you will spend more time with your 
families and more time with your busi- 
nesses. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HARTNETT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. As I understand 
the situation, the Treasury will be al- 
lowed to tax these additional earnings, 
so we will actually be doing something 
for the American taxpayers. 

Mr. HARTNETT. Not only that, but 
every honoraria you make has to be 
listed and they will know exactly 
where it came from, they will know 
who gave it to you, what you got for it. 

We are not hiding anything, not 
hiding a thing. We are asking to be 
able to continue our trades and our 
professions. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE). 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. I thank my 
distinguished colleague from Mississip- 
pi for yielding this time to me. 

I had the opportunity to serve on 
the House Administration Committee 
when we initially imposed these limi- 
tations. They grew, in no small meas- 
ure, out of a feeling of outrage by one 
of the colleagues here in this body 
over a colleague in the other body, one 
who had a readily identifiable nation- 
ality, who spoke before an organiza- 
tion representing that same nationalis- 
tic constituency. He had received an 
honorarium to the tune of $10,000, 
whereas his average honoraria were in 
the neighborhood of $250 to $300 max- 
imum. 

I shared this sense of outrage that 
that colleague felt when he said we 
have to prevent this, we have to guar- 
antee that we put some limitations on 
what Members can earn. 

I argued at the time, and I voted 
against what we did at the time, and I 
voted against this sort of thing that 
that is a decision, with full reporting, 
for that man's constituents to make. If 
they feel that he has been compro- 
mised as a result of accepting an hono- 
rarium from a particular group like 
that, then they will ultimately render 
a judgment at the polls. And my col- 
leagues know that their opponents will 
be going after them and attack them 
on the grounds that they have possi- 
bly been compromised if one can show 
any correlation between accepting an 
honorarium and subsequent votes that 
have come before this body reflecting 
the interests of that group. We all go 
through that with PAC contributions 
already. My colleagues know that if 
you get PAC contributions that are 
heavily tilted to this interest group or 
that, that your opponent will use that 
against you in a campaign. The papers 
in your district will use it to question 
whether you have not conceivably 
been bought off by this group or that. 
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As a result, I would urge my col- 
leagues to recognize that the Found- 
ing Fathers stipulated three condi- 
tions only for holding office here. One 
is that you be a resident of the State; 
two, you be a citizen for at least 7 
years; three, you be at least 25 years of 
age. They also stipulated that States 
can put up no other conditions for 
holding office in this body. 

To be sure, we can. But what I am 
suggesting is that when we impose the 
limitation on outside earned income 
increasingly we are transforming the 
composition of this body. 

The previous speaker already 
touched upon one ingredient. That is 
the full-time professional politician, 
the person increasingly who cannot 
make it on the outside, and perhaps is 
holding the best job that he could ever 
hold in his life here as a Member of 
the U.S. Congress. If that does not po- 
tentially compromise a Member, I do 
not know what does. 

The other is the millionaire who can 
afford to clip coupons and make $1 
million a year or more in so-called un- 
earned income and serve in the U.S. 
Congress. These two groups certainly 
do not accurately reflect the constitu- 
encies that we represent in this coun- 
try. 

I urge the Members to support this 
resolution. I am wholeheartedly in 
favor of it. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. PEYSER). 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Chairman, I now 
have a feeling of confidence that we 
are going to be able to pass this 
change in our rules. When the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. PHILIP M. 
CRANE) and myself are in agreement 
on these issues, I think that there is 
hope that we are going to make the 
right decision. 

I have listened to this debate and I 
have heard several things that I think 
should be reviewed and looked at very 
carefully. One is the concern for the 
institution. I do not think there is a 
Member here who is not deeply con- 
cerned over this institution and how it 
is viewed by the public. I think we all 
are deeply concerned and we all recog- 
nize that responsibility. 

We are Members of the House of 
Representatives in the U.S. Congress 
and there are very few honors any of 
us could have that could equal that. I 
believe we know it. 

So I do not think any of us are going 
to deliberately do something to dis- 
credit this body. I do not believe that 
this body was looked on with more 
favor by the public before we put 
these restrictions in than since we 
have put them in. In fact, because of 
certain circumstances that happened 
along the way, maybe we are looked 
on with less favor today than we were 
before we put these restrictions in. I 
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do not know. All I know is we have not 
had any soaring gain in popularity. 

What I do know is that Members 
have been placed under a continual 
strain financially to be able to serve 
our country, to serve the people we 
represent, and to stay in the Congress, 
and not get ourselves bound deeper 
and deeper into debt. 

I feel, as I believe a majority of the 
Members feel, that if the opportuni- 
ties present themselves due to the pro- 
fession, due to the areas that the indi- 
vidual Member is working in where 
there may be an interest where he can 
speak out and where he can legiti- 
mately and honestly earn money 
above his salary, that should be avail- 
able to him. 

I would like to point out that under 
our own disclosure rules everyone 
knows what we are getting. If I get an 
honorarium from ABC Corp, I file 
that and everybody knows it. If any- 
body wants to argue that, or think I 
should not be elected because I have 
accepted that honorarium, that is the 
right of the public and they can make 
that decision. 

But to say that I do not have the 
right to do that I think is absolutely 
wrong. 

I also feel that and understand that 
in this proposal in 1983, at the end of 
1983 we in the Congress will review 
what the impact of this legislation has 
been. I am sure if we find that the 
public is outraged, that if Members of 
Congress have been compromised 
somehow by this, the Congress at the 
end of 1983 will end all of this. I am 
not worrying about that. We will end 
it all. 

But I will tell my colleagues I am 
convinced the public will not feel in 
any sense that we have betrayed them. 
If anything, they will have a respect 
for the fact that we have a capability 
that we are using, that we are disclos- 
ing and telling the public what we are 
doing, and also we are not costing the 
taxpayer anything for this. I think 
that is something that they will be 
very concerned about as well. 
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I think we ought to vote, on this 
issue, Someone said we should not try 
to pass it on a voice vote. I agree with 
that. I think there ought to be a vote, 
and I do not think Members will have 
any problem. We have the leadership 
on both sides of this House, Republi- 
can and Democrat, supporting this. 
We obviously have conservatives on 
the Republican side and moderates to 
liberals on the Democratic side saying, 
“Vote for this measure." I hope we 
will pass it. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. JOHNSTON). 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. Chairman, we 
in this body are awfully fond of put- 
ting euphemisms on our various and 
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sundry acts. I would like to think of 
this act as the earners' equity act, be- 
cause it simply places those of us who 
are accustomed to earning our own 
money in private business and indus- 
try on parity with those in this House 
who have been fortunate enough to 
have an ancestor, a relative, who en- 
dowed them with a trust fund. It is re- 
markable, to me, that this body would 
permit me to literally draw hundreds 
of thousands of dollars a year in divi- 
dends from a small company but 
would deny me the right to pay myself 
$15,000 a year in director's fees from 
that same company, purportedly be- 
cause a conflict would exist. 

The last thing we need to do is 
spend more time in Washington, D.C. 
We need more time out there in the 
real world where the wealth of this 
country is produced, and we need 
more contact with the people who are 
producing it. 

Some of my most valuable time as a 
Member of this House is spent in serv- 
ing for free as a director of several 
small businesses. I hear described 
firsthand those experiencing the oner- 
ous effects of our excessive regulation. 

Now, it is a shame that I have to 
serve for free because of this limita- 
tion. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Wisconsin has suggested that the tax- 
payers of this country are entitled to 
full-time Congressmen. That does not 
coincide with the wishes of the fram- 
ers of our Constitution that operated 
so well when we did not have a profes- 
sional caste of Congressmen, as men- 
tioned by the distinguished gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

One of the things I have noticed 
about this House is that the Members 
of this House who have the most at- 
tractive alternatives to serving in it 
are the ones who seem to maintain 
their independence. As a matter of 
fact, a distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia, who happens to also be a 
medical doctor, seems to function 
pretty much as he pleases because, 
after all, if he loses his $60,000-a-year 
job, he has got one that will pay him 
probably four times that much. I like 
the idea that we will maintain that in- 
dependence from our congressional 
salary. But another factor that the 
taxpayers ought to consider is the fact 
that we are going to have to pay tax 
on all we earn, and in a House dedicat- 
ed to balancing the budget, what 
better way to balance the budget than 
by taxing us more? 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. MURPHY). 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, each 
weekend, when I travel to my home 
district in western Pennsylvania, I 
have the opportunity to talk to many 
groups of people. I usually tell them 
that there are three good reasons why 
I have been invited to speak before 
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them. One is that I come anytime I am 
asked. The second is that I do not talk 
too long. And the third is that I do not 
charge them anything. 

Irise in opposition to this resolution. 
I regret that the other body has seen 
fit to circumvent the rules and regula- 
tions that we adopted jointly almost 4 
years ago. But they have done so. 

Last year, only 63 Members of this 
House approached the maximum 
income level established for speaking 
and outside engagements, truly less 
than one-sixth of this body. 

This is a full-time job. We must 
devote our full time and energy to it. 
We manage $700 billion of other peo- 
ple's money in the time that we are 
here. In addition to managing these 
billions of dollars, the consequences of 
every action that we take in this body 
are felt not only throughout this 
country, but throughout the world. 
And although some Members have 
stood here and pleaded that we should 
be part-time Congressmen, that the 
people in general would be better off if 
we spent more of our time back in our 
districts, that is not the fact today. 
The fact today is that this is a full- 
time job. This is October. We have 
been here for 10 months. Next month 
we will have been here for 11 months, 
and we will probably be here on into 
December. When we are not here, we 
should be back listening to the prob- 
lems of our constituents and meeting 
with our people, not traveling all over 
the country making money for our- 
selves. 

Certainly the minister may go back 
on Sunday to preach in his pulpit, the 
physician may go back to his office to 
check on his practice, and I as a 
lawyer may go back to my office; but 
these are not full-time jobs. We aban- 
doned our full-time professions and 
our full-time businesses when we ac- 
cepted the responsibility of represent- 
ing in this House the 500,000 people in 
our districts. 

Certainly there are inequities. We 
need to consider addressing these in- 
equities, but not by going backward on 
ethics reform. We must not support 
any activity that suggests the use of 
congressional office for personal gain. 

We have improved the image, repu- 
tation, and yes, the conduct of this 
House, because as every individual 
Member knows, we have proven to be 
responsible for every district in this 
country, not only our own. And in 
working to maintain that reputation, 
and to sustain the high standards of 
conduct of this House, I think that we 
are all better off—and certainly so are 
our constituents. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to commend the gentleman for 
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his statement and associate myself 
with it. 

Mr. MURPHY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MOFFETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. MOFFETT. Mr. Chairman, I, 
too, want to congratulate the gentle- 
man. We have made great progress, 
particularly in the post-Watergate era. 
But there is still a good chunk of the 
American public that thinks we are 
bought and sold by the special inter- 
ests. And there is still a good chunk of 
the American people who believe that 
you can take any six or seven Mem- 
bers of this body, just like dipping 
your hand into a barrel and selecting 
at random any six or seven, and they 
will take money in a brown paper bag. 
I think we have to address ourselves to 
that reality and that perception. I 
think that is what the gentleman is 
talking about. It has already become a 
reality for some Members of Congress 
that they do not have a ceiling at all 
on what they can earn. The gentleman 
knows that. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. LUNDINE). 

Mr. LUNDINE. Mr. Chairman, first 
of all, I would like to thank the gentle- 
man from Missouri for yielding. Al- 
though I take a different view in this 
particular case, there is no one in the 
House who I respect any more, and I 
really deeply appreciate his yielding 
this time and wish to acknowledge my 
greatest respect for his leadership over 
a long period of time. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this is a step 
backward in terms of ethics and integ- 
rity. Nearly 80 percent of the outside 
income in 1980 came in the form of 
honoraria. Typically, this comes from 
special interest groups. As the gentle- 
man from Indiana and the gentleman 
from Wisconsin so clearly pointed out, 
this raises questions of conflict of in- 
terest both real and perceived. 

I understand why this measure is 
being proposed. Frankly, very few 
Members of Congress earn less outside 
earned income or unearned income 
than I do. But we need to take our 
time in our districts and with our legis- 
lative duties: 24 times a year, at $1,000 
a pop, or even 12 times a year, at 
$2,000 per speaking appearance, 
cannot be justified. Would you want 
people that you paid $60,000 a year to 
moonlight in this fashion? I suggest 
you not only would not want that, you 
would not even want your office staff 
to spend that kind of time outside of 
the duties they are paid to perform. 

Consistency is important. This reso- 
lution is not fair to those Members of 
Congress who quit after this restric- 
tion was imposed in 1977 rather than 
to live under it. I do not believe there 
is anything that has happened since 
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that time to suggest that we ought to 
take a step backward, in terms of our 
ethical rules or our standards and 
principles. 

Now, finally, let me address an argu- 
ment that has been made again and 
again about our being second-class citi- 
zens to the Senate. 

I have the highest regard for the 
ethics, personal ethics, of the people I 
have met as colleagues here. But what 
the Senate has done is—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will please suspend for just a moment. 
The gentleman knows full well the 
rules of the House pertaining to state- 
ments or characterizations concerning 
the other body. 

The gentleman will please proceed 
in order. 

Mr. LUNDINE. Emulating the lift- 
ing of the rules of the other body 
cannot be justified and cannot be used 
as a rationale for doing what we would 
not otherwise be engaged in. I plead 
with my colleagues that we should 
take another look at this. We should 
take a look at this a step back, in 
terms of how our constituents and 
others across America will look at this. 
While I understand some of the back- 
ground and some of the reasons, I 
urge the Members to vote against this 
resolution. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. BURGENER). 

Mr. BURGENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this amendment, 
this proposal, even though it will not 
affect me personally because I shall be 
leaving this House, with great reluc- 
tance, at the end of this term, and I 
shall miss it and all of the Members 
very, very much. 

I have said in the past that if this 
House does not bite the bullet, face up 
to the fact that this House needs to be 
paid better and have better allow- 
ances, that within a very few years 
there will be two kinds of people serv- 
ing here, millionaires and “ne'er-do- 
wells.” 

Now, there is not anything wrong 
with personal wealth, but the present 
rules discriminate heavily against 
those who do not have it. 

Now, I used to say, facetiously, in my 
talks in the district, that one of the 
worst things to happen to this House 
and this Government and this Con- 
gress was the development of air-con- 
ditioning. And I said it somewhat face- 
tiously, but I say it quite seriously 
now. 
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Back in the old days, when it got hot 
and muggy and sticky, before this 
place was air-conditioned, the Mem- 
bers went home in June and did not 
come back until January and caused 
no further mischief for about 6 
months. 
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I used to say that tongue in cheek, 
but I am quite serious about it now. 


It seems to me if this House would 
work 5 full days a week, which we do 
not, that is here in session in Washing- 
ton, D.C, work Monday through 
Friday, diligently, for 6 months, and 
then go home and stay home, and 
work with our constituents, for the 
other 6 months, throughout the dis- 
trict, the net result would be fewer 
laws and better laws, a lot more care- 
fully thought-out laws, more carefully 
attuned to the wishes of the people 
who we represent. 


Now, if the net result we have pro- 
duced as full-time, professional, “do 
nothing else with your lives but be leg- 
islators," if that has produced the 
mess that we are in today, it is a poor 
argument for professional legislators. I 
think we ought to be more closely at- 
tached to the real world and live more 
like our constituents do. 


It is a financial penalty to serve 
here, a severe sacrifice and a real fi- 
nancial penalty, even though a great 
honor. We should eliminate any re- 
striction that makes it such a penalty. 
The country would be better off. I 
thank the gentleman for yielding this 
time to me. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. SIMON). 


Mr. SIMON. Mr. Chairman, I mean 
no disrespect to anyone in this body 
when I make three points. 

No. 1, an increasing percentage of 
the Members of the House and the 
other body are millionaires. I do not 
mean that in disrespect to anybody. 
But we must ask ourselves whether 
that is a trend that is a healthy trend 
for the Nation. 


And my conclusion is that people 
ought to be eligible to serve here re- 
gardless of income, but we should not 
encourage one particular economic 
sector. 


No. 2, I hear a lot of confusion on 
the time part-time thing. I do not 
know Members who are not working 
ful time. But let me give my col- 
leagues a practical example of what 
this rule has done. 

Many of the Members here served 
with Otis Pike, a Member of this body, 
a very fine Member of this body. Otis 
Pike happened to be an officer of a 
family corporation and when we 
passed the limitation rule Otis Pike 
did not run for reelection. I mean no 
disrespect to the man who succeeded 
him in this body to say that was no 
great victory for the House when we 
made that move. 

It is very strange that if I am accept- 
ing $250,000 in dividends from Texaco, 
that is perfectly ethical. If I take $500 
from them or anyone else as a speak- 
ing fee, that is considered unethical. 
'That does not make sense to me. 
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If I could just make one further 
point and that is the answer in this 
field has to be disclosure. There is no 
other protection for the public. And 
our disclosure laws frankly ought to be 
tightened. We do not include spouse 
and minor children, as we should. 
That ought to be tightened. But to 
pretend that we are doing something 
for the public with the present rule, I 
think, is great PR. 

Mr. LUKEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. LUKEN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I would like to associate myself with 
the remarks of the gentleman and in 
respect to the complaint of the gentle- 
man from New York that conflicts of 
interest will be set up; actually the 
conflicts of interest are inbred in the 
present rule. Therefore, I think it 
should be changed. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alaska. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to compliment 
the gentleman in his presentation of 
the same argument I was going to 
make, do we want a body of people or 
a body of elite and I want to thank the 
gentleman for his comments. 

Mr. SIMON. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, I 


yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 


Georgia (Mr. FOWLER). 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
heard some interesting debate on what 
the Founding Fathers of this country 
did or did not intend. I rise to offer 
one other interpretation. 

It is my impression from early 
schooling that the Founding Fathers 
of our country unselfishly took time 
off from building their barns to help 
build a nation. They put a premium on 
public service because they believed 
that public service was its own reward. 

They seemed to know what we have 
forgotten, that service in the highest 
legislative body in this land is a special 
privilege and it is that special privilege 
and that special privilege alone that 
confers the special opportunities for 
financial rewards outside our daily 
constitutional duties. 

I do not rise to debate how much 
pay is too much pay, but I simply 
would observe with the gentleman 
from Virginia, my friend (Mr. BUTLER), 
that one cannot cloak himself as a 
common man and expect to be reward- 
ed as a prince. 

In these days when the integrity of 
our most cherished institutions in this 
country are under attack—the family, 
the church, and government. I should 
think that by the adoption of this res- 
olution we would lose more of that 
precious reserve of institutional integ- 
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rity than we would ever gain in finan- 
cial rewards for ourselves or our fami- 
lies. 

I urge the defeat of the resolution. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Connecticut (Mr. MOFFETT). 

Mr. MOFFETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
have been thinking a great deal about 
peer pressure lately, as the father of a 
12-year-old girl, and I think the peer 
pressure on 12-year-olds is great, but 
there is a lot of peer pressure in this 
place, too, and I want to soft-pedal my 
criticism of this amendment because I 
am one who in all likelihood will not 
be seeking reelection to the House, 
and I urge my colleagues over on the 
other side of the aisle here not to 
cheer, because they may see me in an- 
other place. 

It seems strange to me that under 
the guise of a citizen legislating, under 
the guise of what our friend from 
South Carolina mentioned, spending 
more time with our families, we might 
be about to pass this amendment. 

I do not think it is a question of 
whether we are going to have profes- 
sional politicians. I think it is a ques- 
tion of whether we can put ourselves 
in the position by passing this and 
looking like we have professional pros- 
titution. We would not. But it will look 
that way in many respects. 

It has already become a reality for 
some Members of Congress that there 
is no limit on what they can earn, and 
one can evision a situation where we 
can have some Members of Congress 
being virtually on retainer to the 
major corporations in the country. 
Fifty speeches, $2,000 each, $100,000. 

So I think that we ought to at least 
think very hard about what we are 
doing and about our whole situation 
with regard to what it is like to serve 
here. 

I disagree with the gentleman who 
earlier said serving here is a penalty. 
Serving here is an honor. Serving here 
is an honor and serving here is indeed 
a sacrifice, and it should be a sacrifice, 
and I say that as not one of those mil- 
lionaires to whom I, of course, mean 
no harm, but as one who does not 
have resources of my own. 

I am not against honorariums. Few 
of us are pure in this area. But we are 
going to the extreme here and espe- 
cially these who support no limit at all 
on what Members can earn outside. 
That, I believe, is an unfortunate posi- 
tion that, in many ways, puts people 
who have a public trust up for hire by 
private interests. 

The political arena has become con- 
taminated with money, mainly 
through special interest contributions. 
It has gone much too far, much too 
far. 

Let us not take the reasonable limits 
on outside income to the same unpro- 
ductive extreme. 
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Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. LAFALCE). 

Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Chairman, the 
present system of compensating Mem- 
bers of Congress, and the House of 
Representatives in particular, cries out 
for reform. Change is needed. I come 
to this particular change, though, with 
mixed emotions, because I think there 
is an element of good and an element 
of bad in it. 

On balance, however, I have to 
reject this particular change. 

First of all, on the issue of salary 
and various expenses, the press will 
criticize us, rightly so, for what we do 
wrong, but unfortunately, they will 
also criticize us for any really needed 
reform we would try to effectuate. 

A case in point is the elimination of 
that $3,000 deduction limit. Anybody 
who is living back home in his own 
congressional district and also has to 
have a place to live here is spending 
about $6,000 minimum in housing ex- 
penses here, I would say, in addition to 
what he is spending for his house back 
home. 

The press would not have us treat 
that as an ordinary and necessary 
business expense, as every business- 
man in the United States can do. That 
is absurd, which points out the diffi- 
culty we have in effectuating honest 
reforms that would simply treat us as 
ordinary citizens. 

Actually what we should do, if we 
are going to be treated as ordinary 
business citizens, is to be given a per 
diem. A great many State legislatures, 
such as New York, give legislators per 
diem allowances, as do most corpora- 
tions. But let us do that forthrightly. 
Let us not proceed via the back door 
approach. We must do this soon, also, 
as the cost of maintaining two homes, 
one here, and one in our district, is be- 
coming virtually impossible. We are, 
therefore, forcing Members, and their 
families to become full-time residents 
of Washington, D.C., rather than their 
home districts. 

Now, in this back door approach we 
have two different paths that we are 
taking. One is the limit on outside 
earned income, which would be lifted 
from 15 to 40 percent: Included within 
that is the limit on honoraria. Here is 
where I would distinguish. I do not 
like the 15-percent limit. I do not even 
like the 40-percent limit on outside 
earned income. I do not think we 
should have any overall limit. If, for 
example, a doctor wants to treat pa- 
tients on a Saturday, both to maintain 
his medical skills and to retain his 
medical practice, so he can both sup- 
plement his income, and, most impor- 
tantly, maintain his independence 
should he lose reelection, he should 
retain that right and option. 

However, I think we should have a 
limit on honoraria, and I think that 
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the $25,000 limit, when we make a 
$60,000 salary, is just too much. A 15- 
percent or 25-percent limit on hono- 
raria is much more reasonable. 

Further, let us not kid ourselves. 
There are only a few legislators here 
who are going to, in effect, cash in on 
this charge. It would not be a prognos- 
tic charge for 435 Members of the 
House, but for about 10 or 20. More- 
over, it would diminish their fervor for 
the other reform that are so absolute- 
ly necessary to adequately and fairly 
compensate all Members. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman form Cali- 
fornia (Mr. BADHAM). 

Mr. BADHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
have listened with great interest to 
this debate. It came to mind today 
what I thought was an interesting ex- 
pression I heard some months ago, 
that there are a lot of people out there 
counting other people’s money. 

I would like to discuss that for a 
minute because I think it is eminently 
true in the context of this debate. 

We all know that the financial needs 
and requirements of each Member of 
Congress are different. There are 
those Members who want to apply cer- 
tain economic standards to all other 
Members for a variety of reasons. But 
I question whether it is appropriate 
for one Member to apply his standards 
to another. 

I would ask my colleagues to come to 
the conclusion that we do have legiti- 
mately different financial requisites. 
There are married Members with no 
children and two incomes. There are 
married Members with lots of children 
and responsibilities. There are unmar- 
ried Members with no responsibilities 
at all, in some cases, but everyone is 
different. 

So what we are trying to do here, I 
think unfortunately, is to buy ethics 
and impose a monetary system of 
ethics on others. Now I say to my col- 
leagues, we cannot buy ethics. It is not 
the responsibility of one Member to 
tell another Member what he can live 
on and what he cannot. 

We had some years ago in Califor- 
nia, in my view, one of the most ridicu- 
lous circumstances I can imagine. We 
had boards and bureaus and commis- 
sions run by advisory boards and regu- 
latory commissions in California that 
regulate all sorts of things from funer- 
als to marriage counselors to schools 
to accountants, to lawyers. We had a 
proposal in California to say that the 
only people you could appoint to regu- 
latory boards and advisory commis- 
sions were people who knew nothing 
about what they were regulating in 
the idea that they would be unsullied 
by knowledge. Therefore they could 
regulate honestly because they would 
not know anything about what they 
were regulating. That is a perfect anal- 
ogy to what we are trying to do, that is 
live and legislate in a vacuum. 
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This is what we are being asked to 
do here. We are being asked to regu- 
late somebody else’s potential for 
using his expertise in the marketplace. 

I think that this resolution is 
modest. The resolution is fair and 
should be adopted. 

Mr. BURGENER. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BADHAM. I yield to my friend, 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. BURGENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. I 
would like to associate myself with his 
remarks. 

I earlier mentioned that I felt it was 
a penalty to serve in this House. I 
would like to clarify that. I mean, of 
course, a financial penalty. I believe 
that sincerely. 

It is, of course, a rare privilege to 
serve here, an honor that is accorded 
far fewer people to do it than actually 
seek it. I am sure we all share in that, 
but I subscribe to what the gentleman 
is saying and I want to associate 
myself with his remarks. 

Mr. BADHAM. I thank the gentle- 
man sincerely for his contribution. 

I might add that the gentleman 
from California and I have served in 
legislative bodies together in the past. 
I agree with the gentleman in his 
statement that it is a distinct and 
great honor to serve in the House of 
Representatives of the United States 
of America. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
additional minute to the gentleman. 

Mr. BADHAM. The question is 
whether a person so selected by his 
constituents faces that honor honor- 
ably enough to be able to make 
speeches and receive an honorarium, 
to write articles and receive an hono- 
rarium, and to disclose his income to 
his constituents who rendered him 
that honor. I think the Members of 
this body are at least of that caliber. 

And the Members should and most 
do disclose their finances to their con- 
stituents—that is proper—so that a 
Member’s constituents can judge his 
worth to the district. 

I hope the resolution is adopted. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. HARKIN). 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, back 
in 1921, Senator George Norris of Ne- 
braska made the following statement. 
He said: 

If trusts, combinations, and big business 
are to run the government, why not permit 
them to do it directly rather than through 
this expensive machinery which was origi- 
nally honestly established for the protec- 
tion of the people of the country against 
monopoly and control? 

He could well have made that state- 
ment today regarding this resolution. 


Chairman, 
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I am not opposed to honorariums as 
such, but what I am opposed to is set- 
ting up a system, a dynamic, that will 
push Members of Congress to seek 
those honorariums and in so doing 
lessen the ability of Members of this 
House to function as public servants. 

The gentleman from California cor- 
rected himself, and I am glad he did. 
This is the best job I will ever have in 
my life. It may not be the highest 
paying job, but it is the best job in the 
entire world, because it is a job of serv- 
ing the public; but what this resolu- 
tion will do, it will set up a dynamic to 
push Members out to seek honorar- 
iums. If the X Y Z Oil Co. wants to 
give you a $2,000 honorarium to speak 
at their luncheon, are you going to go 
there and tell that oil company that 
you thought the last tax bill was a 
ripoff for the oil companies? Of course 
not. You are going to go there and tell 
them what they want to hear. Or, as 
the gentleman from Georgia said, you 
can go and talk about baseball. That 
sets up a dynamic in this body where- 
by this body will then pander to those 
special interests. 

Without any increases in salary, by 
increasing the per-unit limit on hono- 
rariums, plus raising the total limit on 
honorariums, I believe that Members 
in this body in the future will be trip- 
ping over one another to go out and 
seek those honorariums. I do not be- 
lieve today Members really go out and 
seek them, but you let them make 
$24,000 a year and $2,000 a speech, 
and Members will be rushing to the 
doors to get their airline tickets to go 
out and seek those honorariums and 
thereby, I believe, giving the appear- 
ance of that conflict of interest which 
demeans the stature of this body. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. RAILSBACK). 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
have a great deal of respect for the 
speaker. I wanted to make the point, I 
would love to run against someone 
that starts taking $2,000 speaking fees 
or honoraria from the oil companies. 
That is what I think my friend is over- 
looking. 

I voted originally—as the gentleman 
knows, I was a strong supporter of the 
original bill, including the cap. I have 
come to the conclusion that we have 
lost in this body many good men and 
women that should be here, but 
cannot afford to be. 

I agree with my friend, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. Stmon) who 
pointed out, that we may eventually 
become a Congress of millionaires. A 
lot of us are not millionaires. 

My feeling is that the key word is 
disclosure. Like I say, if I go out and 
take an honorarium from some organi- 
zation that I may be able to influence 
or have some impact on, then let my 
opponent, because of disclosure, raise 
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that as an issue in the campaign and 
make me defend that if I have done 
something unethical. 

I think the key word is “disclosure” 
and I think the gentleman is raising 
some specters which are not accurate. 

Mr. LOTT. Would the gentleman 
like 10 more minutes to speak along 
those lines? 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Wyoming (Mr. 
CHENEY). 

Mr. CHENEY. Mr. Chairman, it had 
not been my intention today to take 
the well and address this particular 
issue, but as I listened to the debate 
and heard comments from Chairman 
BoLLING of the Rules Committee, from 
my good friend, the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. HAMILTON), I felt that it 
was essential that we try to put the 
resolution in some perspective. 

I have enormous respect and admira- 
tion for the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. HAMILTON). I served with him in 
the Ethics Committee in the last Con- 
gress, my first term in this body. I do 
not believe that I am insensitive to the 
ethical issues that are involved with 
service in the Congress, having taken 
this well once before to argue for the 
expulsion of the only Member who 
has ever been expelled for misconduct; 
but I must disagree with those who 
are opposed to this resolution. I think 
it deserves approval. 

As Chairman BoLLING has pointed 
out, it is a compromise between those 
who advocate the continuation of a 
limitation on outside earned income 
and those, of whom I am one, who are 
opposed to any limitation at all. 

I think it should be pointed out that 
one of the organizations that has in 
the past been a watchdog of congres- 
sional ethics, Common Cause, did tes- 
tify before the Rules Committee and 
state that the organization would sup- 
port an increase in the limitation on 
outside income. 

I think it is extremely important to 
be precise in pointing out what the 
resolution does not do. It does not 
affect campaign contributions. Those 
would still be covered by existing law 
with limits and with reporting require- 
ments and with full and complete dis- 
closure. 

It does not affect the taxpayers' 
money. No public funds are involved. 

It is not a pay increase. It does not 
increase the public compensation of 
any Member. 

The resolution does deserve support 
because it moves us in the right direc- 
tion. 

We do need to consider the issues 
raised by the chairman of the Rules 
Committee in his opening remarks 
today. I think we need to reassess 
what the long-term impact has been 
on this body of the adoption of rule 47 
and the other rules adopted in 1977. 

As has been pointed out by the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. PAUL) and the 
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gentleman from Illinois (Mr. MICHEL), 
the distinguished minority leader, it 
has become increasingly difficult for a 
great many people to serve in this 
body. The more restrictions we 
impose, the more difficult we make it 
for people to accept the personal and 
financial sacrifices that go with mem- 
bership in the House, the more we 
limit membership in the House to 
those who have great personal wealth 
or no prospects of ever earning more 
than they could through congressional 
service. 

This rule change does not affect the 
disclosure requirements which apply 
to every Member. As the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. SIMoN) has so elo- 
quently stated, in the final analysis 
the utlimate judge of who serves in 
this body rests with the voters. As 
long as they have access to full and 
complete information about a Mem- 
ber's outside earned income or outside 
unearned income or campaign contri- 
butions, it seems to me we have met 
the requirements that service in the 
House imposes upon us. 

The resolution does not completely 

solve the problem, but it does help. It 
will serve to encourage the kind of di- 
versity this House must have if we are 
to effectively do our job. I would urge 
my colleagues to approve it. 
e Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to this resolution to 
raise the limit on annual outside 
earned income for House Members as 
well as increase the amount allowable 
for a single honorarium. 

When we debated the continuing 
resolution last month, I said that we 
should stick to the rules we have set 
on outside earned income and that I 
did not believe there was any necessity 
for the Senate to remove the ceiling 
on their outside earned income. How- 
ever, the Senate, which already had a 
higher ceiling on this income, pre- 
vailed on the issue. 

Mr. Chairman, since we all know 
that two wrongs do not make a right, 
we cannot in good conscience approve 
this resolution to give ourselves the 
same unjustified increase in the hono- 
rarium limit which the Senate has 
voted. There is also no reason for the 
House to increase the limit on outside 
earned income at this time just be- 
cause the Senate has removed the 
limit for themselves. 

I urge my colleagues to vote this res- 
olution down. It is not necessary, it is 
not justified, it will naturally raise 
questions for any Members who 
devote time to outside interests rather 
than their legislative duties.e 
e Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Chair- 
man, today's vote to remove outside 
income limitations is an honest effort 
to save Congress from becoming a 
body of political bureaucrats unable to 
understand and resolve the problems 
of the people they serve. 
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Congress has always been the citi- 
zens' voice in Government because it is 
composed of persons of all types and 
professions who are socially and eco- 
nomically a part of the people them- 
selves. 

When Congress, a few years ago, re- 
moved themselves from being part of 
the people by requiring arbitrary eco- 
nomic severance from their family 
businesses or professions, they created 
& body economically isolated from 
many of the problems of the people 
and dependent to an unhealthy degree 
upon their U.S. Government congres- 
sional pay for personal income. 

Because of this type of restriction 
Congress is becoming a rich man's pre- 
serve where it is legal to clip stock cou- 
pons for outside unearned income, but 
not legal to take earned income from 
the family farm or business. 

This country was instituted of, by, 
and for the people, not to become an- 
other foreign type operation ruled by 
the wealthy few. 

The vote to knock out the arbitrary 
outside earning limitation is not to 
vote an increase in pay to Congress—in 
fact, it is a means of holding down on 
congressional pay increases at taxpay- 
er expense. It is also guaranteeing that 
Congress wil remain a voice of the 
people of whom they are a functional 
part—rather than becoming bureau- 
cratic politicans far removed from the 
people and at the mercy of special in- 
terest groups to keep a job they might 
well become desperately dependent 
upon once they have been cut off from 
the independence of outside income 
possibilities which allow them to tell 
the pressure groups where to go. 

And this legislation also restores 
Members of the House to the same 
privileges as Senators and the kind of 
individual freedom all other citizens 
enjoy.e 
e Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, in 
my judgment, as I have stated and re- 
stated here, it is unnecessary and 
counterproductive to limit outside 
earned income of House Members at 
all. This resolution raising the limits 
of outside earned income is therefore 
easy for me to support. 

The resolution is before us because 
the Senate removed its limitation on 
all outside income. House Members 
understandably believe that what is 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander, too. 

Personally, while I want no limit on 
general outside income, I strongly be- 
lieve that there should be limits on 
honoraria income and that those 
limits should apply by law to both 
bodies. As a matter of fact, I had a 
strong role in passing the law that the 
Senate just repealed. Perhaps the 
limits needed adjustment, but we 
surely need limits because that kind of 
income stems directly from our service 
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here. Excessive seeking of honoraria 
detracts from that service. 

Therefore, while this resolution pro- 
viding a limit of 40 percent of salary 
on outside earned income is clearly 
temporary, and a compromise, it is 
just as clearly a good, temporary com- 
promise. It ought to be passed.e 
e Ms. FIEDLER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
unalterably opposed to the concept of 
raising the amount of outside earnings 
that can be made by a Member of Con- 
gress. I believe the people of my com- 
munity elected me to be a full-time 
Member. I think people all across this 
country expect their Members to be 
full time. 

Furthermore, we stand here today 
debating whether or not we should be 
allowed to earn an additional $15,000 a 
year in outside earnings while the 
House refuses to lift the earnings cap 
on social security recipients. Among 
those recipients are some of the 
people who most need to earn extra 
income, yet the Federal Government 
takes away benefits if they earn too 
much. 

We are in a period of time when we 
have asked the American people to 
tighten their belts, to do with less 
from Government. Yet, although the 
earnings being debated here today are 
not Government funds, to alter Mem- 
bers' earning capacity upward is un- 
timely. 

Additionally, it is conceivable that 
while campaign laws restrict the abili- 
ty of certain special interest groups to 
contribute to campaigns, those same 


groups could give a Member a $2,000 


honorarium, thereby circumventing 
the Federal campaign limits. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I am opposed 
to increasing the outside earnings limi- 
tation. My commitment as a Member 
is to serve the people of my communi- 
ty full time. I hope that a majority of 
the Members will agree with me and 
vote down this resolution.e 
e Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
intend to vote against House Resolu- 
tion 251, which would substantially 
raise the limits on our outside earned 
income. Because this is a sensitive 
issue, I wish to explain my reasons for 
opposing this potential indirect pay 
raise. 

I oppose this resolution not because 
it would raise the overall limits on out- 
side earned income, but rather because 
it would double the amount of money 
Members of this Chamber could re- 
ceive through a specific source of out- 
side income: legalized bribery, better 
known as honoraria. 

For the purpose of regulation, I per- 
sonally see no moral distinction be- 
tween earned and unearned income. 
Under House rules, if à Member of 
this House sits in a broker's office all 
week and clips coupons, this is consid- 
ered perfectly proper. But if a Member 
works on his farm or other business on 
evenings and weekends, such work is 
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considered morally wrong and illegal. 
This is a double standard which has 
no basis in reason. In my view, the 
amount of time a Member spends on 
work in Congress is a political issue, 
not a moral issue. If his outside work 
interferes with his ability to devote 
sufficient time to congressional busi- 
ness, his activities can be appropriate- 
ly—and effectively—challenged in the 
political arena. I believe the only time 
a moral issue is raised, and a legal 
issue should be raised, is when outside 
earned income is provided by virtue of 
the office we hold. 

I recognize that small honoraria, to 
compensate a Congressman for his 
effort and inconvenience in addressing 
groups on vital issues, may not create 
any problem. But when a special inter- 
est group pays $1,000—let alone 
$2,000—for a short speech, it is clear 
that the payment is made for the pur- 
pose of influencing legislation. 

In summary, I could have supported 
House Resolution 251 if its only effect 
were to raise, or even remove, limits on 
income actually earned by Members, 
provided that such income is not a 
result of the office we hold. But I can 
not vote for an increase in legalized 
bribery.e 
e Mr. TRAXLER. Mr. Chairman, I op- 
posed the resolution that was before 
the House today, as I have also op- 
posed other recent efforts to indirect- 
ly, or directly, increase the pay of 
Members of Congress. 

House Resolution 251 would have 
amended the House rules to raise the 
limit placed on outside earnings from 
15 percent of congressional salary to 
40 percent. The present 15-percent 
limit was one of the most important 
parts of the ethics code this body 
adopted in 1977. I supported the limit 
in 1977 and the reasons for enacting 
the ethics code at that time have not 
changed. There is no justification for 
backing down on the commitment we 
made just 4 years ago. Preservation of 
our ethics code is vital to maintaining 
the high integrity of this body. 

Needless to say, I was very disap- 
pointed that the other body chose to 
raise its limit on outside earnings. The 
fact that they did, however, does not 
give this body reason for doing so. I do 
not believe that we should follow their 
lead. I voted against House Resolution 
251 and I am pleased that the majori- 
ty of my colleagues joined me in de- 
feating this bill.e 
e Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, today, 
the House is expected to vote on 
House Resolution 251, which would 
raise the current limit on income 
earned outside official congressional 
duties from 15 to 40 percent of a Mem- 
ber's annual salary. 

House Resolution 251 is being con- 
sidered on the floor for one obvious 
reason: With the exception of a 5.5 
percent cost-of-living increase in 1979, 
Congress has not approved a salary in- 
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crease for itself since March 1976. 
During that same period, inflation has 
pushed living costs up 40 percent. 

My concern is not over salary in- 
creases per se, for Members of Con- 
gress are entitled to the same modest, 
periodic increases as anyone else in 
today’s inflationary economy. But I 
take strong exception to the enhance- 
ment of personal income in the ex- 
traordinary manner being considered 
today. 

If I recall correctly, in 1977 Congress 
imposed a 15-percent limit on outside 
income, tied to a salary increase, in- 
tended to reduce once and for all the 
need for Members to seek outside 
income to supplement their Govern- 
ment salaries. By raising that limit 
today we are returning to the former 
practice of Members relying on hono- 
raria and other sources of outside 
income to keep abreast of inflation. 

There is also an inherent conflict of 
interest that arises whenever a 
Member accepts an honorarium for or- 
ganizations interested in issues before 
Congress. That interest may or may 
not coincide with the Member’s but 
the financial exchange brings into 
question the integrity of both the 


- Congressman and the organization. 


Last month Congress took another 
step which increases the disposable 
income of Congressmen. Included in 
the 1982 appropriations bill for fund- 
ing the legislative branch was a provi- 
sion which gave Members unlimited 
business deductions for expenses in- 
curred while living in Washington, 
D.C. If fully used, a typical Member 
could increase his Federal income tax 
deduction by $13,500. 

Congressmen are not prepared, nor 
should we be, to carefully record each 
and every penny used to maintain a 
Washington, D.C. home or to travel to 
and from the Capitol. The enormous 
problems in this country surely prove 
that our energies need to be directed 
at legislating, not at working to reduce 
or eliminate our personal tax liabilities 
at a time when our constituents suffer 
from heavy and often unbearable tax 
burdens. 

I believe that every Member voting 
on House Resolution 251 should be 
fully aware of the consequences of 
this decision. Let us vote against re- 
ducing our own taxes and diverting 
our attention from the problems at 
hand. If we are convinced that we 
need and deserve a salary increase, let 
us make that decision after full and 
open debate on the floor of Congress.e 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. I yield back 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself the balance of the time. 

I yield to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr. ROEMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the resolution, know- 
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ing full well that congressional pay is 
a subject that almost demands dema- 
goguary. I will resist that temptation, 
but wish to make a couple of points. 

Reasonable pay for a job well done is 
a matter of importance not only to the 
Members of this Congress, but to the 
Nation as well. Unfortunately this res- 
olution does not focus on the issue of 
reasonable pay, but rather is a back- 
door attempt to benefit a few at the 
expense of the many. 

Continued back-door attempts such 
as this could in fact promote avoid- 
ance of a thorough, honest review of 
congressional pay. Also, I oppose this 
resolution because we should never 
vote a pay raise to become effective 
during a Member's term of office. An 
election, the people's vote, should pre- 
cede implementation of any pay raise. 

Finally, I oppose the resolution be- 
cause of its timing. We have asked the 
American people to assume a fair 
share of the economic sacrifice neces- 
sary to strengthen the country. For 
Congress to avoid a portion of this 
necessary spirit of sacrifice is wrong. 
Let us defeat the resolution. 

Mr. BOLLING. I thank the gentle- 
man for his resistance. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the debate 
has been a very good debate. I think it 
demonstrates how divided the Mem- 
bers of the House are in their views. I 
think it almost proves my case. 

I said in the beginning that this was 
a compromise that I felt necessary to 
get the matter behind us for a limited 
period of time. 

It comes as no surprise, I suspect to 
any of you, that I believe that we very 
badly need to review the whole ques- 
tion of congressional ethics. 

I think we have made a mistake so 
great that only a complete review will 
resolve it and that mistake is the one 
that we have made allowing tax ex- 
emptions for our expenses here in 
Washington. 

I repeat that I think our failure to 
deal objectively and seriously with our 
salary almost disqualifies us as an in- 
stitution from our right to serve in 
these important times with all these 
difficult issues; but I do think that 
this particular proposal, which I have 
found hard to produce, is a compro- 
mise that will work and that will impel 
us to deal again with the major prob- 
lems that confront us in regard to 
public respect and trust in the institu- 
tion. 

Let me close by saying that this is 
only a little bit of the problem. The 
major dilemma that confronts the 
country today is money and politics. 
And unless we are able to deal with 
that, I think it is predictable that all 
our institutions would fail. That has to 
be done. The ethical problem in other 
fields has to be done. It has to be done 
I believe in the next Congress in the 
first year and it is the purpose, the 
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only purpose, of this particular resolu- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


H. Res. 251 


Resolved, That clause 1 of rule XLVII of 
the Rules of the House of Representatives 
is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Except as provided by 
paragraph (b)" in paragraph (a) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Except as provided by 
paragraphs (b) and (c)”; 

(2) by striking out “In the case of any in- 
dividual” in paragraph (b) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Except as provided by para- 
graph (c), in the case of any individual”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(c) With respect to any calendar year be- 
ginning on or after January 1, 1981, and 
ending on or before December 31, 1983, the 
term ‘15 per centum’ in paragraphs (a) and 
(b) shall be deemed to read ‘40 per 
centum',". 

Sec. 2. Clause 2 of rule XLVII of the 
Rules of the House of Representatives is 
amended by striking out “$1,000” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$2,000”. 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this res- 
olution shall take effect on the date of its 
adoption. 


Mr. BOLLING (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution be considered 
as read, printed in the RECORD, and 
open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HARKIN 


Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HARKIN: Page 
2, strike out “January 1, 1981" and insert in 
lieu thereof "January 1, 1983", and strike 
out “December 31, 1983" and insert in lieu 
thereof “December 31, 1984". 

Page 2, strike out section 3 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this res- 
olution shall take effect on January 1, 1983. 
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Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, very 
simply, what my amendment does is 
something I feel very strongly about. 
It puts this off until after the next in- 
tervening election and then sunsets it 
during that same period of Congress in 
1984. 

Let me say at the outset that I agree 
with the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. BoLLING) that the House has not 
been able to face up to the fact that 
Members of this Congress, the House 
and the Senate, need pay raises peri- 
odically. 

I believe further that he was right 
when he said that that has been a 
combination of cowardly actions here 
and also by the actions of others who 
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honestly feel that the procedures were 
not correct. 

I believe that the procedures for 
raising the pay and remunerations of 
Members of Congress must be reasona- 
ble, rational, and fair. 

I also agree with the gentleman 
from Mississippi (Mr. LorTr) who says 
that we ought not to be different than 
Members of the Senate. But what 
sticks in my craw and what sticks in 
the craw of the people that I have 
talked to in this country is that they 
do not want Members of Congress rais- 
ing their own pay during their term 
that they are serving. 

James Madison, in 1789, proposed an 
additional two amendments to the Bill 
of Rights, the first 10 amendments to 
the Constitution. So, there were origi- 
nally 12 amendments that were sup- 
posed to be the Bill of Rights, and the 
12th amendment read as follows: 

No law varying the compensation of serv- 
ices of the Senators and Representatives 
shall take effect until an election of Repre- 
sentatives shall have intervened. 


Even at that time they recognized: 
First, the necessity of increasing Mem- 
bers’ pay and remuneration, but 
second, that they wanted to put it off 
until after the next election, because 
there would be something inherently 
wrong with Members of Congress 
voting to increase their own pay and 
benefits while they were serving that 
term. Twenty-seven States now have 
this in their constitutions for their 
State legislatures. Iowa is one. 

So what I am proposing is that we 
do just that with this resolution, to 
put this over until after an intervening 
election takes place and let it go into 
effect at that time, and then to sunset 
it during that same Congress. 

I have never voted for a pay increase 
for Members of this body, but I have 
consistently taken this position: That 
as soon as a resolution comes out to in- 
crease the pay of this body and to do 
it after the next election I will consid- 
er voting for it, because I will not be 
voting to increase my pay, I will be 
voting to increase the pay of the office 
that I hold, and if the people do not 
want to return me to that office, they 
do not have to. They can put some- 
body else in there after the next elec- 
tion. So I would not be voting to in- 
crease my own pay. 

If we do that, I believe we would get 
out of the fix that we find ourselves in 
around here almost every year, be- 
cause I believe it is a reasonable and 
rational way to approach it. 

But what this resolution does is to- 
tally push us in the opposite direction. 
It sets up, as I said earlier, a dynamic, 
a dynamic that will push Members of 
Congress out to seek honoraria. No in- 
creases in salary, increase the total 
limit, increase the per-unit limit, and 
what you have is a push on Members 
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of Congress to go out and seek those 
honoraria. 

Members of Congress, I believe, will 
be tripping over one another to go out 
and get those $2,000 speaking engage- 
ments to increase their salary by 
$25,000 a year. And the dynamic that 
will happen then I believe will be to 
our detriment. 

Mr. OBEY and Mr. HAMILTON are 
every bit correct. This is a major step 
backward. This is nothing more than a 
backdoor pay raise, a pay raise not 
from the public, not from the people 
that we are here to serve, but a pay 
raise from the private special interests 
of this country. 

If one goes out to speak to farmers, 
you do not get any money. If one goes 
out to speak to poor, you do not get 
any money. If one goes out to speak to 
students, you do not get any money. 
But if one is asked to go out and speak 
to big business, they are going to have 
a nice big fat honorarium for you. 

If the XYZ Oil Corp. wants a 
Member to come out and speak at 
their luncheon and they are going to 
offer a $2,000 honorarium, how many 
Members are going to go out and tell 
the oil company that the oil compa- 
nies got a big ripoff in the last tax 
bill? Of course not. The dynamic is 
there for you to go out and tell them 
what they want to hear. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. HARKIN 
was allowed to proceed for 4 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. HARKIN. So what we do, then, 
with the passage of this type of resolu- 
tion is, we move closer and closer to a 
body that is less responsive to the 
public good and to a body that pan- 
ders to the special interests of this 
country. 

George Norris, as I read earlier, said 
it very clearly back in 1921 when he 
said: 

If trusts, combinations and big business 
are to run the government, why not permit 
them to do it directly rather than through 
this expensive machinery which was origi- 
nally honestly established for the protec- 
tion of the people of the country against 
monopoly and control. 

Senator Norris was right. 

So I have perhaps a modest proposal 
that I would like to throw out to this 
body in keeping with the philosophy 
of Senator Norris. 

If, in fact, we want private industry 
and private business to pick up more 
and more of our pay and benefits, 
then I have a modest proposal. Let us 
have private business advertise in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; we could have 
ads for pantyhose and deodorants. Let 
us put up a nice big Coca-Cola sign 
over here on the wall in neon lights so 
all the people can see it. Why do we 
not go to the cigarette industry and 
tell them that we want to put some 
ads up in here on cigarettes? Let us 
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find a nice, proper place for it. How 
about right up above that sign that 
says “In God We Trust’’? Let us put 
up a cigarette ad. And then what we 
can do is, we can use that money that 
we would get from the advertisements 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, from 
the Coke sign and the cigarette signs, 
perhaps we could even put some in- 
serts in our mail that we send out to 
constituents, with some ads in there, 
and we could use that money to sup- 
plement our income. In that way, the 
people of this country will not have to 
pay for it. 

So if we are going to take this kind 
of a step, with this kind of resolution, 
let us start hanging some ads around 
this body and let us turn over the Gov- 
ernment to the private interests once 
and for all, and do it in a clean, swift 
manner rather than surreptitiously 
through this type of resolution. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise to speak in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania will withhold 
shouting “vote,” I will try to complete 
my remarks within 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not agree with a 
good deal of what the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. HARKIN) has just said, and I 
do not agree that the likely result of 
removing the present limitation on 
honoraria would result in Members 
running out to tell people what they 
want to hear for $2,000 speeches. I do 
not think that is the way it works 
here, and I have a much higher regard 
for Members of this House than to be- 
lieve that would happen. 

What I do think happens is some- 
thing quite a bit more subtle. 

The knowledge that we will have 
access to that kind of money creates 
the kind of associational relationships 
in our committee work which makes it 
very unrealistic to expect, that we will 
see Members consistently reviewing 
issues solely on the basis of their 
merit. 

What it means is that subtly Mem- 
bers will have a great deal of difficulty 
in disassociating their judgments on 
individual items before us with the 
access that we will be likely or not 
likely to have to those larger speaking 
fees. 

I do not think it will affect the con- 
tent of speeches at all. I do think that 
it will have a much more subtle effect 
on the legislative product. I could care 
less about the product that people 
produce for their honoraria. 

The reason I support the gentle- 
man’s amendment is simply this: 
When we imposed the limitation 5 
years ago, we were advised by Chester- 
field Smith, for instance, who was 
then the president of the American 
Bar Association, that we should have a 
flat prohibition on all legal fees. I 
have always wondered if we did not 
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make a mistake on our commission—if 
we should not have simply prevented 
any income from law, because very 
frankly that is where the greatest po- 
tential for abuse comes, and second, if 
we should not have coupled that with 
the limitation on honoraria so that we 
would not have a select few, in the 
main committee chairmen or other big 
names in the House, who would be 
serving at what in reality is at higher 
levels of pay. I have often wondered 
whether we should not have gone that 
way, but we did not do it. 

The advantage that the gentleman’s 
amendment would have today is that 
it would at least allow us the time to 
make the other changes in rules that 
would be required to really make this 
a sensible tradeoff. 

I recognize that we cannot expect to 
hold the present limit, given what the 
Senate has done. But it seems to me 
that we need, in the interest of pro- 


ı tecting our own institution from abuse 


and criticism, to adopt rules which will 
tighten up on a Member's ability to 
engage in professional activities on 
company time, so to speak. And I 
think we can do that by adopting the 
Harkin amendment. 


I would also say again, once more, I 
am not insensitive to the need to at- 
tract and to retain quality people in 
this institution. But I would suggest to 
the candidate recruiters who have 
mentioned it on that side of the aisle 
that if we do have a problem, let us 
deal with it forthrightly through the 
front door, through congressional pay. 
Let us not say, “Well, fellows, don’t 
worry; you will get $60,000 on your 
congressional pay, but don’t worry, 
there are arrangements under which 
you can pick up another $20,000 on 
the side.” That is a much less clean 
way to do it. 

The public is much better served if 
we face the question of congressional 
salaries directly, rather than trying to 
find back door ways of doing it, as we 
have done here, and as we did a couple 
of weeks ago. If we deal with it front 
door, everybody will receive the same 
amount of pay. If we deal with it 
through the back door, only the big 
names or those on committees with 
special clout will, in effect, receive a 
higher rate of pay. 

I recognize the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania cannot wait to vote on 
this. But there is a little more at stake 
than his personal desires. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. OBEY 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. OBEY. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is going to get his 
chance. John you are going to win. I 
would at least like to be able to ex- 
press my concerns about the needs of 
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this institution without impolite inter- 
ruption. 

Mr. Chairman, all I would suggest is 
that for those Members who want to 
see a pay raise, what they are going to 
do is set up a structure under which 
there are going to be one-fifth of the 
Members of this House who do not 
have to worry about whether this a 
pay raise; they are going to get theirs 
on the outside from special interest 
contributions through honoraria. I do 
not think that is the best way to deal 
with it. The best way to deal with con- 
gressional pay is to see to it that ev- 
erybody gets the same amount of pay, 
and they get it through the front 
door, not the back door. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the organization on 
the outside that has worked the hard- 
est and been the most helpful from 
my point of view, although some Mem- 
bers are bitterly resentful of it, 
Common Cause, proposed that there 
be an increase in the honoraria to 30 
percent, and we said 40 percent. They 
also proposed that the honorarium in- 
crease last only to the Ist of January 
1983. 
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While I greatly respect the point 
that Mr. HARKIN from Iowa made, and 
the points that Mr. OBEY has made, I 


repeat again that this is an expedient 
compromise, which I do not consider 


dishonorable, to get this Congress 
through the next year and a few 
months so that it can attend to the 
overall problem which is very much 
more complicated than this one thing, 
and attend to it properly in the first 
session of the next Congress. 

Therefore, I do not see any reason to 
give even kindness to the proposal rec- 
ommended by Mr. HARKIN because it 
keeps us with the problem that this 
resolution tries to temporarily resolve, 
and at the same time assure that it 
will be further considered later. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. HARKIN). 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there addi- 
tional amendments? 

If not, under the rule, the committee 
rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; 
and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. NATCHER, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under consid- 
eration the resolution (H. Res. 251): 
Amending the Rules of the House of 
Representatives to increase the 
amount of outside earned income 
which a Member may have in 1981, 
1982, and 1983, and to increase the 


amount of the maximum honorarium 
which a Member may accept, pursuant 
to House Resolution 258, had directed 
him to report the resolution back to 
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Marriott 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NC) 
Martin (NY) 
Matsui 
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Pickle 
Porter 
Price 
Pritchard 
Pursell 


Solomon 
Spence 

St Germain 
Stangeland 
Stanton 


the House. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The call was taken by electronic 
device and the following Members re- 
sponded to their names: 


Applegate 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Bailey (MO) 
Bailey (PA) 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Benedict 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Bevill 

Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (CO) 
Brown (OH) 
Burgener 
Burton, Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carman 
Carney 
Chappell 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Clay 

Clinger 
Coats 
Coleman 
Collins (IL) 
Collins (TX) 
Conable 
Conte 
Courter 
Coyne, James 
Coyne, William 
Craig 

Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
Crockett 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Danielson 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
Daub 

Davis 


[Roll No, 281] 


de la Garza 
Deckard 
Dellums 
DeNardis 


Donnelly 
Dorgan 
Dornan 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Dreier 


Edwards (AL) 
Edwards (CA) 
Edwards (OK) 


Fenwick 
Ferraro 
Fiedler 
Fields 
Findley 
Fish 
Fithian 
Flippo 
Foglietta 
Foley 
Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fowler 
Frank 
Frenzel 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Gingrich 
Ginn 
Glickman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 


Gunderson 
Hagedorn 
Hall (OH) 
Hall, Ralph 
Hall, Sam 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 
Hance 
Hansen (ID) 
Hansen (UT) 
Harkin 
Hartnett 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hendon 
Hertel 
Hightower 
Hiler 

Hillis 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 

Hyde 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 
Kramer 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Lantos 
Latta 

Leach 
Leath 
LeBoutillier 


Lundine 
Lungren 
Madigan 
Markey 
Marks 
Marlenee 


Mattox 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McGrath 
McHugh 
McKinney 
Mica 
Michel 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell (MD) 
Mitchell (NY) 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Moore 
Moorhead 


Quillen 
Rahall 
Railsback 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts (KS) 
Roberts (SD) 


Staton 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Swift 

Synar 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Traxler 
Trible 

Udall 
Vander Jagt 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Walker 
Wampler 
Washington 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weber (MN) 
Weber (OH) 
Weiss 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams (MT) 
Williams (OH) 
Wilson 
Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wright 
Wyden 
Wylie 

Yates 
Yatron 
Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Young (MO) 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Rudd 
Russo 

Sabo 
Sawyer 
Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 
Shamansky 
Shannon 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Siljander 
Simon 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Smith (AL) 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (OR) 
Smith (PA) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
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The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 400 
Members have recorded their presence 
by electronic device, a quorum. 

Under the rule, further proceedings 
under the call are dispensed with. 


Nichols 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottinger 
Oxley 
Panetta 
Parris 
Pashayan 
Patman 
Patterson 
Paul 
Pease 
Perkins 
Petri 
Peyser 


AMENDING HOUSE RULE XLVII 
OF THE RULES OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES RELAT- 
ING TO LIMITATION ON OUT- 
SIDE EARNED INCOME 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered on 
the resolution. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 147, noes 
271, not voting 15, as follows: 
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Bailey (PA) 
Benedict 
Biaggi 


Conable 
Conte 

Craig 

Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Dannemeyer 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Dickinson 
Dornan 
Dymally 
Early 
Edwards (AL) 
Edwards (OK) 
English 
Erlenborn 


Foglietta 
Foley 
Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 


Albosta 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
Atkinson 
AuCoin 
Bafalis 
Bailey (MO) 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Bevill 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boland 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (CO) 
Brown (OH) 
Broyhill 
Burton, Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Chappie 


[Roll No. 282] 
AYES—147 


Frenzel 
Gibbons 
Gingrich 
Goldwater 


Patterson 
Paul 
Peyser 
Porter 
Price 
Quillen 
Rahall 
Railsback 
Rangel 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 


Hammerschmidt Robinson 


Jones (OK) 
Kemp 

Latta 

Leath 
Leland 

Lent 

Lewis 
Livingston 
Lott 

Lujan 
Luken 
Lungren 
Madigan 
Martin (NC) 
Martin (NY) 
Matsui 
Mattox 
McCloskey 
McDade 
McDonald 
McKinney 
Michel 
Mitchell (MD) 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Moore 
Murtha 
Myers 
Ottinger 


NOES—271 


Clausen 
Clinger 
Coats 
Coleman 
Collins (TX) 
Courter 
Coyne, James 
Coyne, William 
Crockett 
D'Amours 
Danielson 
Daschle 
Daub 

Davis 

de la Garza 
Deckard 
DeNardis 
Derwinski 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Dunn 
Dwyer 
Dyson 
Eckart 
Edgar 
Edwards (CA) 
Emerson 
Emery 
Erdahl 
Ertel 

Evans (DE) 
Evans (IA) 
Evans (IN) 
Fascell 


Siljander 
Simon 
Smith (OR) 
Smith (PA) 
Snyder 
Stanton 
Staton 
Stokes 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Udall 
Vander Jagt 
Wampler 
Waxman 
White 
Wilson 
Wortley 
Wright 
Young (AK) 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Fenwick 
Fiedler 
Fithian 
Flippo 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fowler 
Frank 
Frost 


Hightower 
Hiler 

Hillis 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 


Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Jones (TN) 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 
Kramer 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Lantos 
Leach 
LeBoutillier 


Moffett 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morrison 
Mottl 
Murphy 
Napier 
Natcher 


Lowry (WA) 
Lundine 
Markey 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin (IL) 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McClory 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McEwen 
McGrath 
McHugh 
Mica 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell (NY) 


Roberts (KS) 
Roberts (SD) 
Roemer 
Rogers 
Rosenthal 
Roth 
Roukema 


Seiberling 


Shamansky 
Shannon 
Sharp 


Sensenbrenner 
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Shelby 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Smith (AL) 
Smith (1A) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 

St Germain 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Swift 

Synar 
Tauke 
Traxler 
Trible 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Walker 
Washington 
Watkins 
Weaver 
Weber (MN) 
Weber (OH) 
Weiss 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams (MT) 
Williams (OH) 
Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 
Wyden 
Wylie 

Yates 
Yatron 
Young (FL) 
Young (MO) 


NOT VOTING—15 


Beard 

Bliley 
Burton, John 
Conyers 
Corcoran 


Coughlin 
Dougherty 
Fary 
Florio 
Johnston 


DL 1300 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Conyers for, with Mr. Jones of North 


Carolina against. 


Jones (NC) 
Lowery (CA) 
Mollohan 
Pepper 
Stark 


Mr. Pepper for, with Mr. Beard against. 


Mr. Johnston for, with Mr. 


against. 


Messrs. DUNCAN, 


from “aye” to “no.” 


FORSYTHE, 
NAPIER, HOLLENBECK, HEFNER, 
and BARNARD changed their votes 


So the resolution was rejected. 


The result of the vote was an- 


nounced as above recorded. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 


the table. 


Corcoran 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
resolution just considered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 
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There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
avoidably I missed the vote on rollcall 
282. If I had been present, I would 
have voted “aye.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Saunders, 
one of his secretaries. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES 
ON S. 884, AGRICULTURE AND 
FOOD ACT OF 1981 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the Senate bill (S. 
884), the Agriculture and Food Act of 
1981, with House amendments thereto, 
insist on the House amendments, and 
request a conference with the Senate 
thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
DE LA GARZA, FOLEY, Jones of Tennes- 
see, Brown of California, Bowen, 
Rose, RICHMOND, WEAVER, HARKIN, 
and WAMPLER; 

Mr. FINDLEY on all matters except 
title IX of the Senate bill and modifi- 
cations committed to conference; 

Mr. JEFFORDS on all matters except 
title VII of the House amendment and 
of the Senate bill; 

Messrs. HaGEDORN, COLEMAN, MAR- 
LENEE, THOMAS; and the following addi- 
tional conferees solely for considerable 
of section 915 and title XI (except for 
section 1112 and subtitle B) of the 
House amendment and sections 1002, 
1111, 1113, 1201-1203, and 1205 and 
title XIII of the Senate bill: Messrs. 
ZABLOCKI, FOUNTAIN, FASCELL, HAMIL- 
TON, BINGHAM, BROOMFIELD, WINN, 
GILMAN, LAGOMARSINO; 

Solely for consideration of title IX 
of the Senate bill and modifications 
thereof committed to conference: Mr. 
PEYSER and Mr. STANGELAND in lieu of 
Mr. FINDLEY; 

Solely for consideration of title VII 
of the House amendment and title VII 
of the Senate bill: Mr. LUNDINE and 
Mr. SKEEN in lieu of Mr. JEFFORDS. 


DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
FLEXIBILITY ACT 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 4603) to 
provide flexibility to the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
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poration, and the Federal supervisory 
agencies to deal with financially dis- 
tressed depository institutions; and 
pending that motion I ask unanimous 
consent to in one instance include ex- 
traneous material during the debate 
on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island (Mr. St GERMAIN)? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Rhode Island (Mr. St GERMAIN). 

The motion was agreed to. 


IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the further consideration of 
the bill, H.R. 4603, with Mr. PEYSER in 
the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee of the Whole rose on Tuesday, 
October 27, 1981, section 1 had been 
considered as having been read and 
open to amendment at any point. 

Are there any further amendments 
to section 1? 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, during yesterday's 
general debate, frequent reference was 
made to the acquisition of Westside 
Federal of New York City and Wash- 
ington Federal of Miami by Citizen's 
Savings and Loan Association of Cali- 
fornia. Citizen's is, of course, a wholly 
owned subsidiary of National Steel 
Corp. Part of the justification for the 
enactment of H.R. 4603 is to insure 
that interstate acquisitions of this na- 
ture do not take place until every rea- 
sonable effort is made to secure an 
intrastate solution, initially among like 
institutions wherever possible. 

The gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
BARNARD) advised the House of recent 
FSLIC interstate hustling efforts in 
Georgia notwithstanding the apparent 
ready availability of an intrastate solu- 
tion in his compelling argument in 
support of H.R. 4603. I include at this 
point in the Recorp an October 22 ar- 
ticle appearing in the American 
Banker describing in great detail 
FSLIC Director Beesley's road show 
seeking interstate merger partners for 
ailing thrifts with no apparent effort 
being made for intrastate-like institu- 
tion solutions as required by H.R. 
4603. 

Failing thrifts are not toys in the 
playpen of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board and the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation. Con- 
gress by its passage of H.R. 4603, will 
clearly accept the responsibility for 
providing appropriate guidelines 
during the difficult days that lie 
ahead for many of our financial insti- 
tutions. 
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FSLIC CHIEF Says AGENCY STEPS UP DRIVE 
FOR BUYERS OF AILING THRIFTS 

Cuicaco.—The Federal Savings & Loan 
Insurance Corp. is stepping up its campaign 
to find potential buyers of failing thrifts 
and is encouraging both strong S&Ls and 
industrial firms like Sears Roebuck and Na- 
tional Steel to enter “the interstate game” 
early. 

Making the unusual pitch for a height- 
ened pace of merger deals was the FLSIC di- 
rector H. Brent Beesley who said the 
agency, while being prudent in scrutinizing 
S&L acquirers, also welcomes the aggresive 
approach by those firms seriously interested 
in buying problem thrifts—be they intra- 
state or interstate transactions. 

Speaking to an audience of Chicago area 
savings and loan executives and attorneys, 
the head of the insurance arm for federally 
chartered S&Ls said his agency is doing its 
part to promote the merger transactions, 
and has already taken a number of signifi- 
cant “liberalizing” steps in such areas as ac- 
counting rules, debt requirements and so- 
called creative financing techniques. 

Now, he said is an especially attractive 
time for industrial firms and well-capital- 
ized S&Ls to start examining the merger 
route—considering the favorable legislative 
climate in Congress where bills are being 
considered to markedly broaden S&L 
powers. 

If the legislation is passed, “you'd buy an 
S&L and make it do like a bank," declared 
Mr. Beesley, a Salt Lake City attorney and, 
before taking the FSLIC post earlier this 
year, chairman of a small bank in the Utah 
city. 

The FSLIC director said his office contin- 
ues to receive numerous inquiries from 
banks about their purchase of failing 
thrifts. But for the time being his agency 
has told banks, “We are not interested in 
doing a deal with you." 

However, he added, the time may come 
when the agency will be forced to look at 
banks as acquirers as a means of protecting 
the insurance fund, which, he emphasized, 
is the FSLIC's chief mission. 

In his talk and question-and-answer ses- 
sion before a joint dinner meeting of the Fi- 
nancial Managers Society and the Chicago 
S&L attorneys committee, the FSLIC direc- 
tor emphasized that his agency was in no 
way putting out the welcome mat for inter- 
state S&L mergers "for nonsupervisory 
cases." 

However, any reading of the handwriting 
on the wall shows he said, that “interstate 
banking is already here and here to stay," 
based on the confluence of many new non- 
bank and non S&L players in the market- 
place. 

Mr. Beesley devoted a good portion of his 
talk to the methods and procedures poten- 
tial S&L acquirers should use in approach- 
ing Federal Home Loan Bank district banks 
and supervisory officers to put together 
mergers. 

“To all potential acquirers, contact the su- 
pervisory agent in the area you are interest- 
ed in," he advised. "He will work with you 
and introduce you to a potential acquirer; 
he will help your find a strong association 
with whom you might merge. First on an 
intrastate basis and then on an interstate 
basis.” 

LOOKING FOR STRENGTH 

The FSLIC, he said, is actively looking for 
strong parties from all industries to consider 
acquiring an S&L with financial troubles. 

He noted that Sears Roebuck, National 
Steel Corp. of Pittsburgh, and Household 
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Finance Corp. all own S&L's, “and we invite 
others to examine this opportunity.” 

"I must make one point to potential 
merger partners and for acquirers, if you 
are contemplating making a deal with a 
stock association,” he said, “negotiate what- 
ever you can with the stockholders.” 

"We will do all we can to facilitate the 
merger or acquisition and make the appro- 
priate arrangements. But there will be no 
possibility for FSLIC financial assistance in 
situations where value is paid to stockhold- 
ers equity if any should be used to offset 
the assistance which may be required by the 
FSLIC." 

In trying to solicit interested acquirers, 
Mr. Beesley said, the agency had considered 
publishing a list in the Wall Street Journal 
of S&Ls facing imminent failure. We would 
use hypothetical situations, he said, such as 
"A Small-Town S&L in the Midwest for 
Sale," etc. 

However, the idea was scrapped as imprac- 
tical in favor of holding meetings around 
the country with interested S&L parties. 
One of the first such meetings was held in 
San Francisco on Oct. 2, and another is set 
for Nov. 3 in Atlanta. Three other addition- 
al sessions are slated with state S&L super- 
visors. 


WON'T REINVENT THE WHEEL 


In his talk, Mr. Beesley also noted that 
the agency is in the final process of stand- 
ardizing all FSLIC forms “to avoid the need 
to reinvent the wheel on every deal. Negoti- 
ations can then focus on substance, not 
form." 

These forms, he said, will be reviewed by à 
variety of outside counsel before they are 
printed, and a new bidders’ package and in- 
formational brochure is being prepared to 
facilitate acquirers getting “to the heart of 
the economic issues." 

The main thrust of solving problem cases, 
he went on, has now been delegated directly 
to the supervisory agents in the district 
banks. 

Their objective is to work with manage- 
ment “to arrange for a plan to restore finan- 
cial strength, such as the conversion to 
stock form along with an accompanying in- 
jection of private capital. 

"I might say that many of the legal obsta- 
cles in the conversion process have been or 
are being eliminated. We are also liberaliz- 
ing the use of subordinated debt and mutual 
capital certificates. I think you will find the 
Bank Board receptive to most reasonable ef- 
forts to help associations help themselves 
through these troubled times," he contin- 
ued. 

"We believe the merger process is especial- 
ly useful. The wise use of purchase account- 
ing is facilitating mergers. We applaud this 
trend. It also gives tremendous flexibility to 
manage the asset and liability mix and to 
take full advantage of any tax break," Mr. 
Beesley concluded. 
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Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to 
try to clear up some misconceptions 
about H.R. 4603 as a result of the 
debate yesterday. I say “misconcep- 
tions" because of the thrust of some of 
the questions asked of me by Members 
of this body about the bill. This confu- 
sion over the bill and what it contains 
is probably partly due to the inability 
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of the sponsors, including myself, to 
explain the bill better. But it is a very 
complicated situation in which we find 
ourselves. I must say there is a lot of 
sand in the air as a result of what I 
regard as misleading statements about 
what the bill does and what the bill 
does not do. 

The savings and loan industry, I 
might say, is split down the middle on 
this bill. I think it is fair to say that, 
in my own State of Ohio, the chief ex- 
ecutive officers of the healthier and 
stronger S. & L.'s are for the bill. The 
boogieman in this bill—and Halloween 
is just around the corner—is the word 
"merger," merger of a mom and pop 
bank with a big one-bank holding com- 
pany from New York City. 

Well, that just cannot happen under 
this bill. But a merger is a last resort 
solution which is provided for in this 
bill after other forms of assistance, 
such as the purchase of securities— 
capital infusion—or financial assist- 
ance through the Federal savings and 
loan insurance fund or the FDIC fund 
have been deemed not feasible. 

If a merger is decided on for a failing 
institution—and I stress it must be 
failing—this bill says then the regula- 
tory agencies must, make every rea- 
sonable effort to arrange a merger 
with an institution of the same type in 
the same state. Then, and only then, 
can mergers be arranged between in- 
stitutions of different types in differ- 
ent States to prevent the institutions 
from failing. 

Now, Mr. O'Connell, the president of 
the U.S. Savings & Loan League, ob- 
Jected to this last provision and, thus, 
to the bill. I asked him: “If an S. & L. 
is failing, by anybody's test, what is 
wrong with allowing a bank holding 
company from an adjoining State to 
merge with it, to prevent it from fail- 
ing”? 

He said, “We think it would be 
better to let it fail than to have it 
bought by a bank.” 

Now, that was very disconcerting to 
me, and I cannot subscribe to that 
notion. Is it not better to keep an S. & 
L. or a savings bank in business as a 
subsidiary of a bank holding company 
than it is to let it fail altogether? I cer- 
tainly think so. 

Chairman Volcker agreed with me, 
in response to a question which I 
asked of him. He did not agree that it 
would be better to let it fail. He added 
there is another consideration which 
is certainly relevant. This bill would 
allow us to do what is necessary at the 
least cost to the insurance funds and 
ultimately to the taxpayers of this 
country during a very difficult transi- 
tion period. It is almost always more 
expensive to liquidate these institu- 
tions. 

The State bank regulators and the 
independent bankers ought to be for 
this bill because it would make it more 
difficult than it is under the present 
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law to merge. This bill establishes 
guidelines. The big banks ought to be 
against it because they have a better 
chance to merge under present law. 
And, besides, the more little banks 
that fail, the more business the big 
banks or a Sears bank will have. The 
foreign banks are practically shut out 
under this legislation, whereas they 
have an open invitation to buy a failed 
bank under the present law. 

There is an additional factor. Small 
banks generally do not have the prob- 
lems that the thrifts have. Small 
banks are doing fairly well. But even if 
a bank is failing, it must have $2 bil- 
lion in assets before a merger can be 
affected. That is a pretty big bank, I 
do not think there are any banks that 
size on the problem list. But if there 
is, between now and September 30, 
1982, when this bill sunsets, then we 
ought to prevent its failure if we can, 
even if that contemplates a merger. 
That is the bottom line for me, what is 
best for this country, and I think this 
bill meets that test. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, as the distinguished 
chairman of the full committee knows. 
I voted against this legislation both in 
the subcommittee and the full commit- 
tee. While it will be considerably im- 
proved with the addition of several 
amendments on the floor today. I still 
have some reservations about the legis- 
lation. 

However, I do plan to vote for the 
legislation, but I want to make certain 
that this bill will not be the vehicle 
that the Senate will use—as my col- 
leagues on the committee know, that 
is the position I maintained in the 
committee—to change virtually every 
financial law in this country. 

As my distinguished friend, the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island, knows, the 
Senate is currently holding hearings 
on a far-reaching banking bill. It is my 
understanding that it will shortly 
mark up and move it to the Senate 
floor. It has been no secret that the 
plan of the Senate is to attach every- 
thing in the far-reaching bill to this 
so-called regulators bill and send it 
back to the House. The Senate hopes 
to add enough sweeteners so as to at- 
tract support in this body. The Senate 
bill would virtually wipe out every 
small financial institution in this 
country, and that bill is a dangerous 
bill. 

I am concerned that the House will 
place itself in a position of making it 
easy for the Senate to get House con- 
sideration of its bill. In light of that, 
Mr. Chairman, I want to ask you this 
question: I wonder if you, as my good 
friend and the distinguished chairman 
of this full committee, who has 
worked so long and hard to bring this 
legislation to the floor, can give me as- 
surance that under no circumstances— 
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and I repeat, under no circumstances, 
no way, shape, or form—will you go to 
a conference with the Senate unless 
the entire scope of the House-Senate 
conference is limited to the regulators 
bill, with no extraneous amendments? 

Unless I get such assurances, I 
cannot vote for this bill, because I 
cannot take a chance of loading the 
gun that will eventually be turned on 
the Members of this House. Mr. Chair- 
man, may I have your comments, 
please? 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. The Chair has 
answered this question previously, but 
will be happy to respond again. The 
Chair has answered that question to 
the gentleman from Illinois in the sub- 
committee on numerous occasions and 
in the full committee on numerous oc- 
casions. Yesterday afternoon, as ap- 
pears at page 25418 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD for October 27, 1981, 
the Chair, in the first column, an- 
swered that question for the gentle- 
man from Texas, the distinguished 
Mr. JAMES MATTOX. I have answered it. 

Now, I would say to the gentleman 
that I was amused by those who said, 
“Huh, rush this bill through," the one 
before us. I remember the usury bill. 
We had hearings that went on a day 
and a half, and we had a vote the 
second day in subcommittee. I did not 
think we rushed it through. I thought 
we had thorough hearings. This bill 
before us had much more thorough 
hearings. 

So I hope that in the future, before 
saying that the chairman has rushed 
something through, that Members will 
first analyze and look at other items. 
They will find that the Chair does not 
rush items through. I make that point 
because, if we are going to adopt fur- 
ther legislation in the area of financial 
institutions, it will be done under tier 
2—this is tier 1—where we will begin 
with the discussion principles and 
have thorough hearings before the 
full committee and then assign various 
elements to the subcommittees of ju- 
risdiction in the House Banking Com- 
mittee, as well as, if necessary, other 
committees and subcommittees of 
other major committees. 

So I assure the gentleman, there is 
no attempt to rush anything, and 
there will be no agreement on the part 
of this Member to Christmas-tree the 
legislation before us. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. I want to express 
my appreciation to the chairman. I in 
no way, manner, shape, or form said 
that we were rushing this legislation. 
We have had full and complete hear- 
ings. The only assurances I want—and 
I have received that assurance—is that 
we are not going to Christmas-tree 
this bill. Under those circumstances, I 
do intend to support the legislation. 

I want to congratulate the chairman 
for his patience, his diligence in work- 
ing out this situation, so that some of 
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us who have not supported the legisla- 
tion in committee can now support 
this legislation on the floor of the 
House. I urge the other members on 
the committee who supported me in 
opposing the legislation that, as we 
proceed in marking up this bill today 
on the amendments, you will find that 
it is now a good bill, and I urge you to 
support the legislation. 
AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. PAUL 

Mr. PAUL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
amendments, and I ask unanimous 
consent that they be considered en 
bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. PAUL: Page 2, 
line 10, insert “or” before “to assume". 

Page 2, line 11, strike out “or to make con- 
tributions to,". 

, line 7, strike out “or contribu- 

Pag 
assume", 

Page 11, line 19, strike out “or to make 
contributions to,”. 

Page 12, line 17, strike out “or contribu- 
tions”. 

Mr. PAUL. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment is not complex. It merely 
strikes the words “to make contribu- 
tions” on four occasions in the bill. It 
is to dramatize how loose I believe the 
language is in this piece of legislation. 

I would like to read the first para- 
graph of the first section because if 


anybody is concerned about this piece 
of legislation increasing the power of 
the regulators, I think their concerns 
would be confirmed by listening to 
this: 


The Corporation is authorized, in its sole 
discretion and upon such terms and condi- 
tions as the Board of Directors may pre- 
scribe, to make loans to, to make deposits in, 
to purchase the assets or securities of, to 
assume the liabilities of, or to make contri- 
butions to, any insured bank— 

I think the words “to make contribu- 
tions” is language which is much too 
broad, for me. Of course, it does con- 
form to the title of the bill, the Depos- 
it Insurance Flexibility Act, because 
indeed it will give a great deal of flexi- 
bility. But just the idea that the Gov- 
ernment, the regulators, the FDIC, 
can give contributions is rather as- 
tounding. 

I know that someone will get up and 
possibly give a new definition to ''con- 
tributions." But the old definition was 
that it was something of a donation, 
something that we gave to our church 
or something that we gave to the 
United Fund. We gave a contribution. 
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But I believe it goes along with 
much of what we do here in Washing- 
ton. We do give contributions. The 
tragedy is those contributions that we 
are always giving away happen to 
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come from the pockets of the Ameri- 
can taxpayers, either in the form of 
taxes or more inflation. 

I think it is a reasonable request to 
tighten this language and to drop the 
word where it appears on four occa- 
sions, contributions." We do not need 
to be in the business of giving contri- 
butions. 

The significance of this bill coming 
up at this time, I think, needs some at- 
tention. The banking institutions are 
in trouble. I for one would recognize 
the seriousness of our banking institu- 
tions and the need for something to be 
done. 

I would even concede to the authors 
of the bill that this bill will help on 
the very, very short run. But it is 
somewnhat like giving another drink to 
the alcoholic who needs something to 
calm his nerves. It will certainly calm 
the nerves of the banking industry. 

But to have a bill like this which 
means an unlimited source of funds to 
bail out banks, not only the ones that 
have failed but the ones who have a 
tendency to fail; yes, I think those 
numbers will grow significantly in the 
next several years and there will be 
great need for an infusion of large 
amounts of cash and new credit. 

But to me that means a large infu- 
sion and a lot more inflation. 

Some would argue this is not infla- 
tionary and it will not cost anything. 
Yes; it will cost something because I 
believe a lot of new credit and new dol- 
lars will be used to go into failing insti- 
tutions. 

So we are trying to stop the problem 
of inflation with creating more infla- 
tion. 

To give a drink to the alcoholic 
calms his nerves, but it will not help 
him get on the road back to health. 
We must look at the real problem. If 
too much drinking is the problem for 
the alcoholic, too much money is the 
problem in the economy and in the 
monetary system. 

Our problem is that we have been on 
an unrelentless binge of money cre- 
ation. This has occurred especially 
since 1971. Up until 1971 there was a 
minor check held on the monetary au- 
thorities, because up until August of 
1971 there was a connection of the 
dollar to gold. There was a limitation 
on how much new money the Federal 
Reserve could create, even though in a 
minor way. 

Since that time we have seen as- 
tounding growths in the money 
supply, and interest rates at 20 to 21 
percent. 

So we are living in an age of a depre- 
ciated currency. It is the currency that 
is sick, it is not the banking institu- 
tions. The unit of account is the prob- 
lem, not the management of our bank- 
ing institutions. 

If anything, our banking institutions 
have too much regulation. We do not 
have and never did have, but that does 
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not mean that we cannot consider 
having a free market in the banking 
institutions as well as in other areas of 
the economy. Let them compete as 
other businesses compete, instead of 
propping them up, regulating them 
and bailing them out when they fail. 

I see that great damage can be done 
by this bill in the way it is written at 
the present time. The clause that per- 
mits the interstate banking is quite a 
danger and yet in a free market 
system you do permit interstate bank- 
ing, but it develops in a very normal 
and natural way. The way it will de- 
velop with this legislation could prove 
disastrous to the small institutions 
and beneficial to the large ones as 
mergers wil occur through Govern- 
ment bailout procedures. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose the amend- 
ment offered by our distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
PAUL). 

Existing law, not H.R. 4603, gives 
the FSLIC authority to provide contri- 
butions to thrift institutions. The 
FSLIC has been able to make contri- 
butions to ailing thrifts and thereby to 
facilitate mergers and acquisitions 
since 1935. 

Granted, FSLIC is asking for some 
new conforming language to clarify 
that contributions can go to an acquir- 
ing institution as well as to the trou- 
bled institution directly, but the fact 
remains that FSLIC's basic authority 
to help carry out mergers has been on 
the books for 46 years. 

Therefore, the amendment would 
have the effect of cutting back on the 
longstanding flexibility of the FSLIC 
in dealing with institutions needing as- 
sistance. 

The FDIC section of the bill in- 
cludes this "contribution" language, 
because the Financial Institutions 
Subcommittee adopted an amendment 
designed to make the FDIC and the 
FSLIC assistance sections parallel, so 
the existing FSLIC language became 
part of the FDIC portion of the bill. 

I would oppose this effort to reduce 
rather than enhance the regulators' 
flexibility. 

Mr. PAUL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PAUL. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I recognize that this word "contribu- 
tion" did exist in the law. I do not 
think that in itself is enough justifica- 
tion to continue this type of language 
if it is careless language. 

I would like to know what the gen- 
tleman's definition of ''contribution" 
is? 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. A contribution is 
just what it sounds like. It is a way to 
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provide a subsidy to a troubled institu- 
tion without requiring repayment. 
Now obviously it would be preferable 
to have FDIC and FSLIC provide as- 
sistance in the form of a loan that 
would be repaid, but in some cases 
that is simply not possible. Sometimes, 
if the agencies cannot offer a contribu- 
tion to help effectuate a merger, the 
only alternative is liquidation and as 
the gentleman knows, and as the 
Members of the House know, that can 
be a very, very expensive route to 
travel. 

For that reason, it is important au- 
thority for FSLIC to keep, since they 
have already had it for 46 years. 

Mr. BARNARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BARNARD. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

The word "contribution," Mr. Chair- 
man, perhaps does need to be clarified. 
Is it not true that this is not a contri- 
bution from the Treasury of the 
United States? 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. That is correct. 

Mr. BARNARD. It is instead a con- 
tribution from the FSLIC. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. The insuring 
fund. Actually it is made to avoid a 
larger cost to the fund should a failure 
and liquidation occur. 

Mr. BARNARD. It is not manage- 
ment of the corpus of the insurance 
fund? 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Yes, sir. 


Mr. BARNARD. Possibly the word 
contribution is an unfortunate word, 
but, I do not know any other word 
that can be used to permit this activi- 
ty. This, as I understand it, would 
apply only where there is good man- 


agement where the circumstances 
beyond the control of management 
have caused the problems. In such 
cases, the FSLIC would be able to 
make this type of contribution, main- 
tain the present good management, 
and thus salvage a failing thrift. 

Mr. ST. GERMAIN. To assist an ac- 
quiring institution to be able to indeed 
help a failing situation. 

Mr. PAUL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PAUL. I would like to point out 
that this is true technically. This is 
right. FDIC would make the contribu- 
tion. At the present time, FDIC has 
$11.5 billion in reserve and it protects 
$950 billion. So we have a very limited 
amount of protection—less than 1 per- 
cent. 

But it is also true that even.though 
the gentleman says the contribution 
comes from the FDIC, where did they 
get the money? They got it from other 
institutions. So in a way it is a tax on 
the healthy institutions—— 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Wait a second. 
The insurance concept is exactly that. 
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You have workmen’s compensation in- 
surance. Fortunately not everybody 
gets injured on the job. But just be- 
cause the people who did not get in- 
jured on the job are not collecting, 
that does not mean you do not assist 
those people who have been injured 
on the job. 

In this instance, there are institu- 
tions that have been injured on the 
job. The insuring fund is there for 
that purpose and, I submit further, 
the reason for utilizing this technique 
is to minimize the cost to that insuring 
fund, and, therefore, to all those other 
healthy institutions that have contrib- 
uted over the years. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words and I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a conform- 
ing amendment, as the author, the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. PAUL), 
would have us believe. This is a very, 
very restrictive amendment to the bill 
and, of course, must be opposed if we 
are to have any bill at all here. 

Contributions to the FDIC and 
FSLIC funds come from member insti- 
tutions. There is no taxpayer money 
involved so we are not talking about 
contributions of the taxpayers’ money. 
We are talking about the ability of the 
FDIC and the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board to make infusions to the 
capital base of these failing institu- 
tions—I might say with strong strings 
attached. 

In most cases the chief executive of- 
ficer or the officers of the failing fi- 
nancial institutions would be replaced 
and the regulator would require some 
security for repayment. 

But as a general principle, this 
amendment would severely restrict the 
flexibility of the regulators to restore 
ailing thrifts to financial vitality. 

Prohibiting contributions does not 
prohibit other direct forms of assist- 
ance as outlined in this bill, such as 
loans, deposits, purchase of securities 
and purchase of assets, and others. 
But, as might be expected, the regula- 
tory agencies strongly oppose this 
amendment. The Bank Board opposes 
it on the ground that without this tool 
there would be many cases where the 
thrift would be in not only a failing 
position, but a failed position shortly 
thereafter. 

Now, I might also say that one of 
the reasons the Office of Management 
and Budget was at first a little hesi- 
tant about supporting this bill was the 
possibility of some budget impact, and 
when it was pointed out that by allow- 
ing this capital infusion through FDIC 
and FSLIC funds that some of the 
budget impacts could be avoided, then 
I think their position changed. 

Also, Chairman Volcker suggested 
that with this provision in the bill, or 
with this potential to make contribu- 
tions, that something in the neighbor- 
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hood of several hundred millions of 
dollars could possibly be saved by 
avoiding the cost of liquidation. 

Alice Rivlin, I pointed this out yes- 
terday in my remarks, said that this 
provision in the bill could save as 
much as $1 billion or more as far as 
exposure to the funds is concerned. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I would say that I 
very, very strongly oppose this amend- 
ment and certainly hope it does not 
pass. 

Mr. PAUL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYLIE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. PAUL. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to point out there is a distinction 
between FDIC insurance and private 
insurance. Private insurance is some- 
thing we go out and make a decision 
on and we voluntarily purchase. There 
is not much voluntarism in decision- 
making in subscribing to FDIC insur- 
ance. 

So in this way I would claim that it 
is more of a tax than if it a true insur- 
ance. 

Mr. WYLIE. On that point, there is 
no tax to the taxpayers of the United 
States. There is a contribution from 
the member bank or member institu- 
tion. 

Mr. PAUL. Only in the sense that 
this has to be passed on to the con- 
sumer, because if it takes away from 
the bank, it is then itself a cost to the 
banks, so it has to be passed on. 

I would like to make one other point 
about a capital infusion not being as 
much concern to the Budget Office. It 
always amazes me how we handle this. 
In a budgetary sense, there is a big dif- 
ference on whether or not it is going 
to be damaging to us. I think that our 
tendency so often is that we take cap- 
ital infusions and subsidies and differ- 
ent things and put them off the 
budget and claim that it is not a prob- 
lem. But every time we have a guaran- 
tee—— 

Mr. WYLIE. No, no; the gentleman 
missed my point, if I may reclaim my 
time. This is an on-budget item, and I 
do not think it should be an on-budget 
item because there is no taxpayers' 
money involved. 

The point I am making is that if this 
capital infusion provision is not al- 
lowed, and if the regulatory agencies 
do not have the potential of restoring 
failing institutions to health, then 
there will be greater exposure through 
the liquidation process to this fund, 
and if there are enough of them that 
fail, so that the fund is depleted, then 
the taxpayers are exposed. 

So, this amendment goes in the op- 
posite direction, to my way of think- 
ing, from saving taxpayers' money. 

Mr. STANTON of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYLIE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. WYLIE) has 
expired. 

(At the request of Mr. STANTON of 
Ohio and by unanimous consent, Mr. 
WYLIE was allowed to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr. STANTON of Ohio. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Now that the author of the amend- 
ment realizes and all of us realize this 
is more than a perfecting amendment, 
and I can see why the gentleman 
would be a little bit confused by the 
word "contribution"—now that we re- 
alize that it is one of the most mean- 
ingful things that the FIDC and 
FSLIC have as a tool in supplementing 
their obligation to help failing institu- 
tions, I wonder if the gentleman might 
want to withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. PAUL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYLIE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. PAUL. No; I would like to see 
that everybody is on record as far as 
voting for something as loose as this. 

Mr. STANTON of Ohio. Now that 
we will have this amendment before 
us, Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong op- 
position. 

I do not really know if the gentle- 
man is sincere. 

The FSLIC tells us this is one of the 
most crippling amendments that we 
could have. It will probably destroy 
their procedure. 

I would certainly urge a “no” vote 
on the amendment. 
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Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requi- 
site number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have noted that the 
supporters of H.R. 4603 insist that this 
bill will not have the kind of wide- 
ranging impact that many of us are 
afraid of. 

In fact, some insist that it really 
does not bestow any substantial addi- 
tional authority on the FDIC or the 
FSLIC than they already have. If that 
is true, then probably the bill is un- 
necessary. But the fact is that this bill 
does provide additional opportunities 
for further concentration in the finan- 
cial industry and that is precisely 
what many of us are worried about. 

Because high interest rates have cre- 
ated a problem for some of our thrift 
institutions, we have this proposal as a 
remedy for the thrift institutions. 
That is treating the symptom, not the 
disease. That is concentrating on the 
headache and not the brain tumor. 

The high interest rate policy pur- 
sued by the Federal Reserve Board is 
the curse on the American economy. 
That is what is threatening the exist- 
ence of many thrift institutions. A 
number of savings and loans are in 
trouble and I agree with those who say 
we have got to recognize that problem. 
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Recognizing the problem is virtuous, 
but proposing an improper solution to 
it is hardly beneficial to this country. 

I think we ought to start seriously 
discussing the issue of the structure of 
the Federal Reserve Board and ad- 
dress the interest rate policy issue in 
this country. If we move back to a 
period of moderate interest rates, 
many of the problems these thrift in- 
stitutions are facing will be alleviated. 

To bring legislation to the floor of 
this House that proposes making the 
big financial institutions bigger as a 
solution to the problems caused by 
monetary policy in this country is just 
ignoring the real issue. 

This bill does allow a large New 
York bank to buy a North Dakota 
credit union. The Senate has a bill 
that would extend to savings and loans 
virtually full banking privileges. That 
means that some of the larger finan- 
cial institutions of this country are 
going to have a vehicle to go in and 
get deposits out of States that do not 
now allow branch banking. I know 
that the retort to that will be, “Well 
that's not what this bill intends." The 
fact is that the largest financial insti- 
tutions of this country will make short 
work of the intentions of this legisla- 
tion if they have any opportunity at 
all to go in and get deposits in States 
that do not now allow branch banking. 

The late Senator Bill Langer once 
described who would always be on top 
if you put a big banker and a lawyer in 
a barrel and rolled them down a hill. 
Let us not be fooled. They will make 
short work of this type of legislation. 
We have a system of thrift institutions 
and independent banks that have 
served us well. I do not think the ex- 
ecutives of Chase Manhattan are sit- 
ting in New York trying to figure out 
how they can best serve the financial 
interests or needs of Minot, N.D. 
But I am certain that they are sitting 
in their suites in New York drooling 
over the deposits they could get from 
our region of the country if only they 
could figure out a way to tear down 
the prohibition against branch bank- 
ing that has been established by our 
State legislature. 

What those financial institutions 
have not been able to get through our 
State legislature, they now want to get 
through the U.S. Congress masquerad- 
ing it as a solution to some failing 
thrift institutions. Those who say, 
"trust us" are well meaning, but I be- 
lieve this is leading us to a long-term 
homogenized financial industry in 
which the big get bigger and the small 
get bought out. 

That is not the vision I have for this 
country’s future and I predict that if 
the Congress passes this bill and other 
legislation moving in this same direc- 
tion in the Senate, then in the future, 
it will be left with the hollow apology 
of T. S. Eliot who said, “That is not 
what I meant at all.” 
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I urge my colleagues to oppose this 
approach and let us get about the 
business of dealing with the interest 
rate problem in this country. Let us 
stop wringing our hands and start get- 
ting to work and change the structure 
of the Federal Reserve Board and 
bring those interest rates back down 
to where they ought to be so we can 
have some economic growth and some 
economic health in this country. That 
is also the most important step we can 
take to restore health to the thrift in- 
stitutions that are in some trouble. 

Mr. PAUL, Mr. Chairman, would the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. 
Yes; I will be happy to yield. 

Mr. PAUL. I would like to thank the 
gentleman for yielding and compli- 
ment the gentleman on his statement, 
especially on the portion dealing with 
monetary policy. That is the point I 
have been trying to make, I think the 
gentleman made it quite well. 

The monetary policy is that which is 
wrong with the economy. The bank 
failures are the results, they are the 
Symptoms and more Government 
intervention, more planning, and more 
patchwork will do harm in the sense 
that it will cover up the mistakes that 
were made with the monetary policy. 

I would like to compliment the gen- 
tleman for joining me in asking that 
one day we in the Congress should in- 
vestigate and understand exactly what 
the Federal Reserve is doing and have 
an audit of the Federal Reserve. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. 
Well, what I am saying is that dealing 
with this issue rather than the issue of 
monetary policy is worrying about the 
headache and not the brain tumor. 

The problem in this country is mon- 
etary policy. That is what is causing fi- 
nancial problems for the thrift institu- 
tions, 

Again, I respect the committee and 
the committee chairman in their at- 
tempt to try to resolve some of these 
issues; but the major issue is ignored 
by this House. It is ignored month 
after month after month, as the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has strangled 
small business and farmers of this 
country with high interest rates. This 
does not make much sense to be pur- 
suing this course when we ought to be 
pursuing the larger question of mone- 
tary policy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. PAUL). 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. PAUL) there 
were—ayes 1, noes 10. 

So the amendments were rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ROUSSELOT 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROUSSELOT: 
On page 16, line 7, insert after '.", “In 
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making a determination under this subsec- 
tion, the State savings and loan supervisor 
of the State in which the insured, State- 
chartered institution to be merged, consoli- 
dated or acquired is chartered shall be con- 
sulted. The State supervisor shall be given a 
reasonable opportunity, and in no instance 
a period of less than twenty-four hours, to 
object to the use of the provisions of these 
paragraphs (1) and (2). If the State supervi- 
sor objects, the acquiring company or insti- 
tution may use the authorities of para- 
graphs (1) and (2) only by a unanimous vote 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. The 
Board Members shall provide to the State 
supervisor, as soon as practicable, a written 
certification of its determination.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
like to state to the gentleman from 
California that the amendment he is 
offering is in the section following the 
section we are presently on. 

Are there any other amendments to 
section 1? The Chair hears none. 

Does the gentleman from California 
ask unanimous consent to offer his 
amendment at this point? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to offer the 
amendment at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, 
my amendment is basically a conform- 
ing amendment designed to provide to 
State savings and loan supervisors a 
role in the merger process similar to 
that provided to State bank supervi- 
sors, with respect to State-chartered 
institutions. 

Under my amendment, if a State- 
chartered savings and loan association 
is to be merged, consolidated, or ac- 
quired, the State supervisor shall be 
consulted and given a reasonable op- 
portunity—no less than 24 hours—to 
object to the use of the authority 
under paragraphs (1) and (2) of sec- 
tion 8. If the State savings and loans 
supervisor objects, a unanimous vote 
of the Federal Home Bank Board 
would be required in order to proceed. 
The Board shall provide to the State 
supervisor a written certification of its 
determination. 

The State savings and loan supervi- 
sor for California, Ms. Linda Yang, 
has expressed her concern that the 
dual system of regulation of deposito- 
ry institutions would be jeopardized if 
Federal authorities could arrange a 
merger, consolidation, or acquisition 
involving a State-chartered savings 
and loan without the safeguards pro- 
vided by my amendment. 

I know that many of my colleagues 
share my desire to take reasonable 
steps to preserve the dual system. My 
proposal tracks the provision which 
applies to the State bank supervisors, 
and I hope that the distinguished 
managers of the bill (Mr. St GERMAIN, 
Mr. Stanton of Ohio, and Mr. WYLIE) 
will be able to accept it. 
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Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Of course, I 
yield. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no objection to this amendment. 
The provision would provide State sav- 
ings and loan supervisors the same op- 
portunities as State bank supervisors 
are provided in the FDIC merger and 
acquisition section. Thus, the supervi- 
sor would be notified by the FSLIC 
that an acquisition transaction is 
going to be used to resolve a problem 
case. The supervisor would have at 
least 24 hours to object. If he or she 
did, then the Corporation would need 
a unanimous vote of its trustees—the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board—to 
approve the transaction. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate the chairman’s comment. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I yield to the 
ranking Republican member of the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I find the amendment acceptable, 
also. As the gentleman points out, it 
does parallel provisions for State bank 
supervision agencies in those States 
where there are two agencies, because 
the authority over banks and savings 
and loan associations is not lodged in a 
single supervisor. In some States there 
is only one, of course, but where there 
are two this parallels it. 

I understand with the adoption of 
this amendment that the gentleman is 
prepared to support the bill. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Something like 
that. I appreciate my colleague's inter- 
est. 

Mr. WYLIE. That is not as positive a 
response as I expected. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I think I have al- 
ready stated to the gentleman that I 
thought that this improved the bill 
very substantially, enough that I 
might even be able to support it. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I yield to my col- 
league, the gentleman from California. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
commend the gentleman on his 
amendment. I think it is a good one, 
particularly in our State of California, 
where we have an effective dual 
system of State and Federal financial 
institutions, and I join with the gentle- 
man in support of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. ROUSSELOT). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bal- 
ance of the bill be considered as read, 
printed in the Recorp, and open to 
amendment at any point. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I 
thought we had done that yesterday, 
but apparently not. 

The CHAIRMAN. We had only done 
section 1 yesterday. 

Mr. McCOLLUM. Mr. Chairman, are 
we doing this section by section? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; it is open now 
at any point. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

The remainder of the bill is as fol- 
lows: 


CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 2. Section 13 of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 1823) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsections (f) and (g) 
as subsections (g) and (h), respectively; and 

(2) in subsection (e)— 

(A) by inserting "(e)" before “No agree- 
ment”; and 

(B) by striking out the first paragraph of 
such subsection. 


CONVERSION OF MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS 


Sec. 3. (a) Section 26 of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 1831c) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “(a)” after “Sec. 26."; 

(2) by inserting “mutual” after “Federal'' 
the first two times it appears; and 

(3) by striking out “or a savings bank 
which is (or within sixty days after the 
merger or consolidation becomes) an in- 
sured institution within the meaning of sec- 
tion 401 of the National Housing Act”. 

(b) Section 26 of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Act (12 U.S.C. 1831c) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(b) In any case in which a State-char- 
tered insured mutual savings bank converts, 
pursuant to section 5(0) of the Home 
Owners' Loan Act of 1933, into a Federal 
stock savings bank or a Federal stock sav- 
ings and loan association, or merges with or 
is acquired by a Federal stock savings bank 
or a Federal stock savings and loan associa- 
tion, the Corporation shall fully indemnify 
and hold harmless the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance corporation, as agreed to by 
the two Corporations, for losses which may 
be incurred by the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation, during a 
period not to exceed five years, as a conse- 
quence of the Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corporation's insuring the accounts 
of such institution. 

"(c) In implementing subsection (b) and 
the indemnification agreement specified in 
subsection (a), the Corporation and the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion shall include, but not be limited to, 
those losses resulting from a decline in the 
market value of assets due to interest rate 
fluctuations." 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
ASSESSMENTS 
Sec. 4. The third sentence of section 


7(d)(1) of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act 
(12 U.S.C. 1817(dX 1) is amended— 
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(D by striking out “and” before ‘(3) the 
insurance losses"; and 

(2) by inserting before the period at the 
end thereof the following: '"; and (4) any 
lending costs for the calendar year, which 
costs shall be equal to the amount by which 
the amount of interest earned, if any, from 
each loan made by the Corporation under 
section 13 of this Act after January 1, 1981, 
is less than the amount which the Corpora- 
tion would have earned in interest for the 
calendar year if interest had been paid on 
such loan during such calendar year at a 
rate equal to the Corporation's average in- 
vestment portfolio yield for such calendar 
year.". 


WAIVER OF NOTICE REQUIREMENTS 


Sec. 5. (a) Section 4(cX8) of the Bank 
Holding Company Act of 1956 (12 U.S.C. 
1843(c)(8)) is amended by striking out the 
semicolon at the end thereof and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: ". Notwith- 
standing any other provision of this Act, in 
any case in which the Board finds that an 
emergency exists which requires the Board 
to act immediately on any application under 
this subsection involving a thrift institution, 
the Board may dispense with the notice and 
hearing requirement of this subsection and 
the Board may approve or deny any such 
application without notice or hearing;". 

(b) Section 2(i) of the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1956 (12 U.S.C. 1841(i)) is 
amended by— 

(1) striking out "or" before “(3)”; and 

(2) by inserting before the period at the 
end thereof the following: “or (4) a Federal 
stock savings bank or Federal stock savings 
and loan association organized under sec- 
tion 5(o) of the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 
1933 (12 U.S.C. 1464(0))”. 

(c) The first sentence of section 3(d) of 
the Bank Holding Company Act of 1956 (12 
U.S.C. 1842(d)) is amended by inserting 
after “no application" the following: 


“(except an application filed as a result of a 
transaction authorized under section 13(f) 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act (12 
U.S.C. 1823(f))”. 


FEDERAL STOCK SAVINGS INSTITUTIONS 


Sec. 6. (a) Section 5 of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Act of 1933 (12 U.S.C. 1464) is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: 

"(oX1) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the Board, subject to the provi- 
sions of this subsection, may authorize (or 
in the case of an association require) under 
the rules and regulations of the Board— 

"(A) the conversion of a mutual savings 
and loan association or mutual savings bank 
into either a Federal stock savings and loan 
association or a Federal stock savings bank; 
or 

"(B) the chartering of a Federal stock sav- 
ings and loan association or Federal stock 
savings bank to acquire the assets of, or to 
merge with, such a mutual savings and loan 
association or mutual savings bank. 

"(2) No action may be taken under para- 
graph (1) unless— 

“(A) such action is taken to assist an insti- 
tution in receivership; or 

"(B) the primary Federal supervisor has 
determined that severe financial conditions 
exist which threaten the stability of an ín- 
stitution and that such action is likely to 
improve the financial condition of the insti- 
tution; or 

"(C) the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration or the Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corporation has contracted to pro- 
vide assistance to such institution under sec- 
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tion 406 of the National Housing Act (12 
U.S.C. 1729) or section 13 of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 1823). 

"(3X A) The Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corporation shall insure the ac- 
counts of any federally chartered stock sav- 
ings bank. 

“(B) The Board may condition its approv- 
al of the conversion or acquisition of a 
mutual savings bank under this subsection 
which was previously insured by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation upon the re- 
ceipt from the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation of full indemnification of the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration and upon the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation holding harmless the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion for losses which may be incurred by the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration during a period not to exceed five 
years as a consequence of the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corporation insur- 
ing the accounts of such association, as 
agreed to by the Corporations. 

“(4) In addition to engaging in any invest- 
ment or activity permitted a Federal mutual 
savings bank under this section, a Federal 
stock savings bank created pursuant to this 
subsection may, to the extent authorized by 
the Board, but subject to the limitations of 
subsection (a), continue to engage in any ac- 
tivity in which the institution which it ac- 
quires was engaged on December 31, 1977, 
and retain and make any investments of a 
type that the institution that it acquires 
held on that date."'. 

(b) Section 403(a) of the National Housing 
Act (12 U.S.C. 1726(a)) is amended by insert- 
ing “, Federal stock savings banks," after 
“Federal savings and loan associations”. 

(c) Section 2(d) of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Act of 1933 (12 U.S.C. 1462 (d)) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “or” after “Federal sav- 
ings and loan association” and inserting in 
lieu therof “, a Federal stock savings bank, 
and”; and 

(2) by inserting “and a Federal stock sav- 
ings bank" before “, unless the context”. 


ASSISTANCE TO THRIFT INSTITUTIONS 


Sec. 7. (a) Section 406(f) of the National 
Housing Act (12 U.S.C. 1729(f)) is amended 
to read as follows: 

"(fX1) The Corporation is authorized, in 
its sole discretion and upon such terms and 
conditions as the Board of Directors may 
prescribe, to make loans to, to make depos- 
its in, to purchase the assets or securities of, 
to assume the liabilities of, or to make con- 
tributions to, any insured institution— 

“(A) if such action is taken to prevent the 
default of such insured institution; 

‘(B) if, with respect to an insured institu- 
tion in default, such action is taken to re- 
store such insured institution in default to 
normal operation; or 

"(C) if, when severe financial conditions 
exist which threaten the stability of a sig- 
nificant number of insured institutions or of 
insured institutions possessing significant fi- 
nancial resources, such action is taken in 
order to lessen the risk to the Corporation 
posed by such insured institution under 
such threat of instability. 

"(2XA) In order to facilitate a merger or 
consolidation of an insured institution de- 
scribed in subparagraph (B) with another 
insured institution or the sale of assets of 
such insured institution and the assumption 
of such insured institution's liabilities by 
another insured institution, the Corporation 
is authorized, in its sole discretion and upon 
such terms and conditions as the Board of 
Directors may prescribe— 
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*(i) to purchase any such assets or assume 
any such liabilities; 

"(ii to make loans or contributions to, or 
deposits in, or purchase the securities of, 
such other insured institution; or 

“Gii) to guarantee such other insured in- 
stitution against loss by reason of such 
other insured institution’s merging or con- 
solidating with or assuming the liabilities 
and purchasing the assets of such insured 
institution. 

“(B) An insured institution described in 
this subparagraph— 

"(i) is an insured institution which is in 
default; 

"(ii is an insured institution which, in the 
judgment of the Board of Directors, is in 
danger of default; or 

“Gi is an insured institution which, when 
severe financial conditions exist which 
threaten the stability of a significant 
number of insured institutions, or of insured 
institutions possessing significant financial 
resources, is determined by the Corporation, 
in its sole discretion, to require assistance 
under subparagraph (A) in order to lessen 
the risk to the Corporation posed by such 
insured institution under such threat of in- 
stability. 

"(3) The Corporation may provide any 
person acquiring control of, merging with, 
consolidating with or acquiring the assets of 
an insured institution under section 408(m) 
of this Act with such financial assistance as 
it could provide an insured institution under 
this subsection. 

“(4) With respect to an insured institution 
described in paragraph (2)(B), no assistance 
shall be provided under this subsection to 
such insured bank in an amount in excess of 
that amount which the Corporation deter- 
mines to be reasonably necessary to save the 
cost of liquidating (including paying the in- 
sured accounts of) such insured institution, 
except that such restriction shall not apply 
in any case in which the Corporation deter- 
mines that the continued operation of such 
insured institution is essential to provide 
adequate savings or home financing services 
in its community.". 

(b) Section 406(b) of the National Housing 
Act (12 U.S.C. 1729(b)) is amended to read 
as follows: 

"(bX1) In the event that a Federal savings 
and loan association is in default, the Cor- 
poration shall be appointed as conservator 
or receiver and as such— 

“(A) is authorized— 

“(i) to take over the assets of and operate 
such association; 

“(iD to take such action as may be neces- 
sary to put it in a sound and solvent condi- 
tion; 

"(iii to merge it with another insured in- 
stitution; 

"(iv) to organize a new Federal association 
to take over its assets; 

“(v) to proceed to liquidate its assets in an 
orderly manner; or 

“(vi) to make such other disposition of the 
matter as it deems appropriate, 
whichever it deems to be in the best interest 
of the association, its savers, and the Corpo- 
ration; and 

“(B) shall pay all valid credit obligations 
of the association. 

“(2) The Corporation shall pay insurance 
as provided in section 405. The surrender 
and transfer to the Corporation of an in- 
sured account in any such association which 
is in default shall subrogate the Corpora- 
tion with respect to such insured account, 
but shall not affect any right which the in- 
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sured member may have in the uninsured 
portion of his account or any right which he 
may have to participate in the distribution 
of the net proceeds remaining from the dis- 
position of the assets of such association.". 


EMERGENCY THRIFT ACQUISITIONS 


Sec. 8. (a) Section 408 of the National 
Housing Act (12 U.S.C. 1730a) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(m)(1) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law other then subsections (e)(2) and 
(1) of this section, subject to the provisions 
of this subsection, the Corporation, upon its 
determination that severe financial condi- 
tions exist which threaten the stability of a 
significant number of insured institutions, 
or of insured institutions possessing signifi- 
cant financial resources, may authorize, in 
its sole discretion and where it determines 
such authorization would lessen the risk to 
the Corporation, an insured institution that 
is eligible for assistance pursuant to section 
406(f) of this Act, to merge or consolidate 
with, or to transfer its assets and liabilities 
to, any other insured institution, or may au- 
thorize any company to acquire control of 
such insured institution or to acquire the 
assets or assume the liabilities thereof. 

"(2) Mergers, consolidations, transfers, 
and acquisitions under this subsection shall 
be on such terms as the Corporation shall 
provide. 

“(3) Where a merger, consolidation, trans- 
fer, or acquisition under this subsection in- 
volves an insured institution eligible for as- 
sistance and a bank or bank holding compa- 
ny, such insured institution shall be subject 
to the conditions upon which a bank may 
retain or establish and operate a branch or 
branches under the laws of the States in 
which such insured institution is located. In 
addition, no insured institution acquired 
under the provisions of this subsection by 
either a bank or bank holding company 
shall move its principal office or any previ- 
ously established branch office after it is ac- 
quired which it would be prohibited from 
moving if the insured institution were a na- 
tional bank. 

"(4) In considering authorizations under 
this subsection, the need to minimize finan- 
cial assistance required of the Corporation 
shall be the paramount consideration, 
except that the Corporation shall also make 
a reasonable effort to authorize transac- 
tions under this subsection in the following 
order: 

"(A) First, between institutions of the 
same type within the same State; 

"(B) Second, between institutions of the 
same type in different States; 

"(C) Third, between institutions of differ- 
ent types in the same State; and 

"(D) Fourth, between institutions of dif- 
ferent types in different States. 

“(5) No transaction subject to this subsec- 
tion and involving an insured bank as de- 
fined in section 3 of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Act (12 U.S.C. 1813) or a bank hold- 
ing company as defined in section 2 of the 
Bank Holding Company Act of 1956 (12 
U.S.C. 1841) shall be permitted without the 
prior approval of the Corporation under 
this subsection and the primary Federal su- 
pervisor of such insured bank or bank hold- 
ing company. 

“(6) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term ‘same type’ means a mutual savings 
bank, a savings and loan association, a coop- 
erative bank, a building and loan associa- 
tion, a homestead association, and a savings 
bank.". 

(b) The first sentence of section 408(e)(2) 
of the National Housing Act (12 U.S.C. 
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1730a(e)(2)) is amended by inserting “or any 
transaction under subsection (m),” before 
“except in accordance with”. 

(c) Section 408(aX1XA) of the National 
Housing Act (12 U.S.C. 1730a(aX1XA)) is 
amended by inserting “or savings” after “or 
a cooperative”. 

ASSISTANCE TO FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK 
MEMBERS 

Sec. 9. Section 16 of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Act (12 U.S.C. 1436) is amended 
by inserting “(a)” after “Sec. 16." and by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 

"(b) Notwithstanding subsection (a) or 
any other provision of this Act, if the Board 
determines that severe financial conditions 
exist threatening the stability of member 
institutions, the Board may suspend tempo- 
rarily the requirements of subsection (a) 
that a portion of net earnings be set aside 
semiannually be each Federal Home Loan 
Bank to a reserve account and permit each 
Federal Home Loan Bank to declare and 
pay dividends out of undivided profits.". 

BORROWING AUTHORITY 


Sec. 10. (a) The first sentence of section 
402(d) of the National Housing Act (12 
U.S.C. 1725(d) is amended by inserting 
before the period at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: “, except that interest on loans from 
the Federal Home Loan Banks shall be not 
less than their current marginal cost of 
funds, taking into account the maturities in- 
volved, and loans from the Federal Home 
Loan Banks shall be adequately secured, as 
determined by the Board". 

(b) The first sentence of section 402(i) of 
the National Housing Act (12 U.S.C. 1725¢i)) 
is amended— 

(1) by striking out “any other source" and 
inserting in lieu thereof "any source other 
than the Federal Home Loan Banks”; 

(2) by inserting “from the Treasury" after 
"Provided, That each such loan". 

(c) Section 11 of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Act (12 U.S.C. 1431) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(k) The Federal Home Loan Banks are 
hereby authorized, as directed by the Board, 
to make loans to the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation. All such loans 
shall be made in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 402(d) of the National Hous- 
ing Act.". 

INSURANCE FUND RESERVES 


Sec. 11. Section 404 of the National Hous- 
ing Act (12 U.S.C. 1727) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 

"(i) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, the Corporation, upon à de- 
termination by the Board that extraordi- 
nary financial conditions exist which in- 
crease the risk to the Corporation, may ter- 
minate distribution of shares of the second- 
ary reserve and utilize such secondary re- 
serve on the same basis as the primary re- 
serve. If otherwise authorized, the Corpora- 
tion may resume such distribution upon its 
determination that such conditions no 
longer exist.". 

ASSISTANCE TO CREDIT UNIONS 


Sec. 12. Section 203 of the Federal Credit 
Union Act (12 U.S.C. 1783) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (e), by inserting "from 
the Secretary of the Treasury" after “So 
long as any loans"; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(f) In addition to the authority to borrow 
from the Secretary of the Treasury provid- 
ed in subsection (d), if, in the judgment of 
the Board, à loan to the fund is required at 
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any time for carrying out the provisions of 
this title, the fund is authorized to borrow 
from the National Credit Union Administra- 
tion Central Liquidity Facility.". 


CREDIT UNION MERGERS 


Sec. 13. Section 205 of the Federal Credit 
Union Act (12 U.S.C. 1785) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 

*"(h) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Board may authorize a merger or 
consolidation of an insured credit union 
which is insolvent or is in danger of insol- 
vency with any other insured credit union 
or may authorize an insured credit union to 
purchase any of the assets of, or assume any 
of the liabilities of, any other insured credit 
union which is insolvent or in danger of in- 
solvency if the Board is satisfied that— 

"(1) an emergency requiring expeditious 
action exists with respect to such other in- 
sured credit union; 

“(2) other alternatives are not reasonably 
available; and 

"(3) the public interest would best be 
served by approval of such merger, consoli- 
dation, purchase, or assumption. 

"(X1) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this Act or of State law, the Board 
may authorize an institution whose deposits 
or accounts are insured by the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation or the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation to 
purchase any of the assets of or assume any 
of the liabilities of an insured credit union 
which is insolvent or in danger of insolven- 
cy, except that prior to exercising this au- 
thority the Board must attempt to effect 
the merger or consolidation of an insured 
credit union which is insolvent or in danger 
of insolvency with another insured credit 
union, as provided in subsection (h). 

"(2) For purposes of the authority con- 
tained in paragraph (1), insured accounts of 
the credit union may upon consummation 
of the purchase and assumption be convert- 
ed to insured deposits or other comparable 
accounts in the acquiring institution, and 
the Board and the National Credit Union 
Share Insurance Fund shall be absolved of 
any liability to the credit union’s members 
with respect to those accounts.”. 


CENTRAL LIQUIDITY FACILITY ADVANCES 


Sec. 14. Section 307(a) of the Federal 
Credit Union Act (12 U.S.C. 1795f(a)) is 
amended— 

(1) in paragraph (15) thereof, by striking 
out “and” at the end thereof; 

(2) in paragraph (16) thereof, by striking 
out the period at the end thereof and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “; and"; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

"(1') advance funds to the National Credit 
Union Share insurance Fund under such 
terms and conditions as may be established 
by the Board.". 


EXTRAORDINARY ACQUISITIONS 


Sec. 15. Section 13 of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 1823) is amended 
by inserting after subsection (e) thereof the 
following: 

“(f)(1) Nothing contained in paragraph (2) 
shall be construed to limit the Corporation’s 
powers in subsection (c) to assist a transac- 
tion under paragraph (2). 

“(2 A) Whenever an insured bank that 
had total assets equal to or greater than 
0.12 per centum of aggregate assets in do- 
mestic (United States) offices of insured 
banks (as determined from the most recent- 
ly compiled Reports of Condition filed by 
insured banks) is closed and the Corpora- 
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tion is appointed receiver, then, the receiver 
may, in its discretion and upon such terms 
and conditions as it may determine, and 
with such approvals as may elsewhere be re- 
quired by any State or Federal courts and 
supervisory agencies, sell assets of the 
closed bank to and arrange for the assump- 
tion of the liabilities of the closed bank by 
an insured depository institution located in 
the same State as that in which the closed 
bank was chartered but owned by an out-of- 
State bank or bank holding company. Not- 
withstanding subsection (d) of section 3 of 
the Bank Holding Company Act of 1956 or 
any other provision of law, State or Federal, 
the acquiring institution is authorized to be 
and shall be operated as a subsidiary of the 
out-of-State bank or bank holding company; 
except that an insured bank may operate 
the assuming institution as a subsidiary 
only if specifically authorized by law other 
than this paragraph. Any subsidiary created 
by operation of this section shall be subject 
to the conditions upon which a bank may 
retain or establish and operate a branch or 
branches under the laws of the State in 
which such insured institution is located. In 
addition, no insured institution acquired 
under the provisions of this subsection by 
either a bank or bank holding company 
shall move its principal office or any previ- 
ously established branch office after it is ac- 
quired which it would be prohibited from 
moving if the insured institution were a na- 
tional bank. 

“(B) In determining whether to arrange a 
sale of assets and assumption of liabilities of 
a closed insured bank under the authority 
of this paragraph (2), the receiver, and in 
the case of a closed insured bank which is a 
State chartered bank, the State bank super- 
visor of that State, may solicit such offers 
as are practicable from any prospective pur- 
chasers they determine, in their sole discre- 
tion are both qualified and capable of ac- 
quiring the assets and liabilities of the 
closed bank. 

“(QD If, after receiving offers, the highest 
acceptable offer is from a subsidiary of an 
out-of-State bank or bank holding company, 
or from an in-State insured depository insti- 
tution or a subsidiary of an in-State bank 
holding company which, in the absence of 
an emergency, is not permitted to establish 
a branch or subsidiary bank in the locations 
of the closed insured bank, the receiver 
shall permit the highest acceptable offeror 
of any insured depository institutions and 
subsidiaries of bank holding companies per- 
mitted to operate in such locations to 
submit a new offer for the assets and liabil- 
ities of the closed bank, If this institution 
reoffers a greater amount than the previous 
highest acceptable offer, then the receiver 
shall sell the assets and transfer the liabil- 
ities of the closed bank to that institution. 

“(ii) If there is no acceptable offer re- 
ceived from an existing in-State depository 
institution or subsidiary of an in-State bank 
holding company as provided in paragraph 
(D, or if there is no reoffer greater than the 
highest acceptable offer, then the receiver 
shall permit the highest acceptable offeror 
of any other existing in-State insured depos- 
itory institutions and subsidiaries of in- 
State bank holding companies to submit a 
new offer for the assets and liabilities of the 
closed bank. If this institution reoffers a 
greater amount than the previous highest 
acceptable offer, then the receiver shall sell 
the assets and transfer the liabilities of the 
closed bank to that institution. 

“CGHi) If there is no acceptable offer re- 
ceived from an existing in-State depository 
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institution or subsidiary of an in-State bank 
holding company, or if there is no reoffer 
greater than the highest acceptable offer, 
then the receiver shall permit the highest 
acceptable offeror of the subsidiaries of the 
insured banks chartered in States adjoining 
the State in which the closed bank was 
chartered and bank holding companies 
whose banking subsidiaries' operations are 
principally conducted in States adjoining 
the State in which the closed bank was 
chartered (if its offer was not the highest 
received by the receiver) to make a new 
offer for the assets and liabilities of the 
closed bank. If this subsidiary reoffers a 
greater amount then the previous highest 
acceptable offer then the receiver shall sell 
the assets and transfer the liabilities of the 
closed bank to that institution. 

"(iv) If no offer under subparagraphs (1), 
(ii), or (iii) is received which exceeds the 
original highest acceptable offer, then the 
receiver shall sell the assets and transfer 
the liabilities of the closed bank to the high- 
est acceptable offeror. 

"(C) In making a determination to solicit 
offers under subparagraph (B), the State 
bank supervisor of the State in which the 
closed insured bank was chartered shall be 
consulted. The State bank supervisor shall 
be given a reasonable opportunity, and in no 
instance a period of less than twenty-four 
hours, to object to the use of the provisions 
of this paragraph (2). If the State supervi- 
sor objects, the receiver may use the author- 
ity of this paragraph (2) only by a unani- 
mous vote of the Board of Directors. The 
Board of Directors shall provide to the 
State supervisor, as soon as practicable, a 
written certification of its determination. 

“(D) The receiver shall not make any sale 
under the provisions of this paragraph (2)— 
Gi) which would result in a monopoly, or 
which would be in furtherance of any com- 
bination or conspiracy to monopolize or to 
attempt to monopolize the business of bank- 
ing in any part of the United States; or (ii) 
whose effect in any section of the country 
may be substantially to lessen competition, 
or to tend to create a monopoly, or which in 
any other manner would be in restraint of 
Trade, unless it finds that the anticompeti- 
tive effects of the proposal transaction are 
clearly outweighed in the public interest by 
the probable effect of the transaction in 
meeting the convenience and needs of the 
community to be served. 

“(E) As used in this paragraph (2)—(i) the 
term 'receiver' shall mean the Corporation 
when it has been appointed the receiver of a 
closed insured bank; (ii) the term 'insured 
depository institution' shall mean an in- 
sured bank or an association or bank in- 
sured by the Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corporation; (iii) the term 'existing 
in-State insured depository institution' shall 
mean an insured depository institution that 
is chartered in the same State as the State 
in which the closed bank was chartered; (iv) 
the term 'in-State bank holding company' 
shall mean a bank holding company whose 
banking subsidiaries' operations are princi- 
pally conducted in the same State as the 
State in which the closed bank was char- 
tered; and (v) the term 'out-of-State bank or 
bank holding company' shall mean an in- 
sured bank having its principal place of 
banking business in a State other than the 
State in which the closed bank was char- 
tered or a bank holding company whose 
banking subsidiaries' operations are princi- 
pally conducted in a State other then the 
State in which the closed bank was char- 
tered.". 
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EFFECTIVE DATES 


Sec. 16. (a) The amendments made by this 
Act shall be effective only during the period 
beginning on the date of the enactment of 
this Act and ending on September 30, 1982. 
Beginning on October 1, 1982, each provi- 
sion of law amended by this Act is further 
amended to read as it did on the day before 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(b) The expiration of any amendment 
made by this Act shall have no effect on the 
continued legality of any action authorized 
while such amendment was in effect. 

SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 17. This Act may be cited as the “De- 
posit Insurance Flexibility Act". 


AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. M'COLLUM 

Mr. McCOLLUM. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer amendments and ask unanimous 
consent that they be considered en 
bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: | 


Amendments offered by Mr. MCCOLLUM: 
On page 16, strike out line 20 and all that 
follows through line 25 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(4) In considering authorizations under 
this subsection, the Corporation shall make 
a reasonable effort to authorize transac- 
tions under this subsection in the following 
order and such effort shall be given equal 
consideration with the need to minimize the 
financial assistance required of the Corpora- 
tion:". Page 17, after line 8, insert the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

*(5) The Corporation shall not authorize a 
subordinate transaction under this subsec- 
tion, where an acceptable offer of an 
amount equal to or greater than a reasona- 
ble estimation of the cost to the Corpora- 
tion of liquidating (including paying the in- 
sured accounts of the insured institution eli- 
gible for assistance) has been received, the 
acceptance of which would cause the au- 
thorization of a preferred transaction pur- 
suant to the order of preference contained 
in paragraph (4).". 

And redesignate the following paragraphs 
accordingly. 

Page 22, line 23, insert "mutual savings 
bank or savings" after "insured". 

Page 23, line 7, insert “mutual savings 
bank or savings" after “closed”. 

Page 23, line 8, insert “mutual savings 
bank or savings” after “closed”. 

Page 23, line 10, insert “mutual savings 
bank or savings" after “closed”. 

Page 24, line 4, insert "mutual savings 
bank or savings" after “insured”. 

Page 24, line 6, insert "mutual savings 
bank or savings" after “insured”. 

Page 24, line 6, insert “mutual savings 
bank or savings” after “State chartered”. 

Page 24, line 11, insert “mutual savings 
bank or savings" after “closed”. 

Page 24, line 18, insert “mutual 
bank or savings" after “insured”. 

Page 24, line 22, insert "mutual 
bank or savings" after “closed”. 

Page 24, line 24, insert “mutual 
bank or savings" after “closed”. 

Page 25, line 9, insert “mutual 
bank or savings” after “closed”. 

Page 25, line 11, insert “mutual 
bank or savings" after “closed”, 

Page 25, line 19, insert “mutual 
bank or savings” after “closed”. 
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Page 25, line 22, insert “mutual 
bank or savings” after “closed”. 

Page 25, line 24, insert “mutual 
bank or savings" after “closed”. 

Page 26, line 2, insert “mutual 
bank or savings” after "closed". 

Page 26, line 6, insert "mutual 
bank or savings" after "closed". 

Page 26, line 9, insert “mutual 
bank or savings" after "insured". 

Page 27, line 7, insert “mutual 
bank or savings" after "insured". 

Page 27, line 13, insert "mutual 
bank or savings" after ''closed"'. 

Page 27, line 17, insert “mutual 
bank or savings” after “closed”. 

Page 27, line 20, insert “mutual 
bank or savings” after “closed”. 

Page 27, line 23, insert “mutual 
bank or savings” after "closed". 

Mr. McCOLLUM (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendments be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCOLLUM. Mr. Chairman, 
these amendments are concerning two 
different matters. One of them is in 
section 15 of the bill. What it does is 
to restrict the provisions of the closed 
bank merger section to the mutual 
savings banks and saving banks and 
eliminates the current provisions in 
the bill which would affect the large 
commercial banks as well. 

The second amendment concerns 
section 8 of the bill which deals with 
those savings and loan mergers that 
have been discussed so widely here 
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today and yesterday. 

At the present time the bill reads 
that the paramount consideration of 
the FSLIC in a merger situation shall 
be to minimize the loss of funds to 


that organization to the insurance 
fund. There is an order of preference 
which is given some casual mention in 
the bill that is to be considered but 
secondary to the paramount consider- 
ation. 

What this other amendment does, 
the second amendment to section 8 
does, is to eliminate the paramount 
consideration provision and provide 
that the order of preference that is in 
section 8 for the types of institutions 
to be considered, the order in which 
they are to be considered by the merg- 
ing organization, will be given equal 
consideration with the need to mini- 
mize the loss of funds to the insuring 
agency, and further, it provides that in 
situations where there are offers 
which are acceptable from an institu- 
tion falling into a higher category of 
preference which offers have con- 
tained in them sufficient funds, suffi- 
cient body and substance to return at 
least the estimated cost to the corpo- 
ration of liquidating, that this particu- 
lar offer has to be accepted over and 
above an offer from an institution fall- 
ing into a lower sequence in the order 
of preference. 
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For example, if we go to the first 
particular order of preference, it says 
between institutions of the same type 
within the same State. If we have an 
offer made for a merger and acquisi- 
tion dealing with an S. & L. with an 
intrastate situation where we are talk- 
ing about the same type institution 
within the same State and within that 
offer there were sufficient funds in- 
volved that the insurance funds of the 
FSLIC are protected by their cost esti- 
mate, they are going to recover 100 
percent of their costs—they are not 
going to have a loss to the Corporation 
because of cost involved for the FSLIC 
in the merger process. In that circum- 
stance the Corporation would not be 
allowed to drop down to the second 
preference, such as B, C, or D. It 
would have to go with that offer or 
the best offer within that category or 
that particular preference—in this ex- 
ample, the first preference, A. 

I believe that these two amendments 
make a substantial contribution to the 
bill. They eliminate my apprehensions 
with respect to the bill. If they are 
adopted and accepted by the commit- 
tee, then I will be prepared to support 
this bill, because otherwise, as I stated 
yesterday, the savings banks are in 
trouble and we do need legislation 
dealing with that. 


Mr. PARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCOLLUM. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. PARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered 
by my colleague, the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. McCoLLuM). I congratu- 
late the gentleman on his persistent 
and dedicated attention to this legisla- 
tion and to his amendment in particu- 
lar. 

I think the gentleman has per- 
formed a significant service by limit- 
ing this legislation to financial institu- 
tions of immediate concern in these 
difficult times and in clarifying the 
fundamental purposes of this legisla- 
tion. 

I congratulate the gentleman for his 
work in the committee and thank him 
for his amendment. 

Mr. BARNARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McCOLLUM. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BARNARD. Mr. Chairman, 
what happens in the gentleman’s 
amendment if there is a package deal? 
As we know, just recently we had a 
tremendous package deal where three 
S. & L.’s were acquired, two were ac- 
quired by a third which was owned by 
National Steel. What would happen 
when there is a package that is devel- 
oped where there would be certain 
amounts prescribed for salvaging, say, 
several institutions, but in a third or 
fourth institution the acquiring insti- 
tution would have to accept it as it is. 

Would the gentleman's language 
mean that each acquisition would 
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have to be treated individually or how 
would this affect package deals? 

Mr. McCOLLUM. Well, nothing 
would happen, because my language 
deals with equal consideration for the 
two reasons and the two fundamental 
principles guiding the merger organi- 
zation, in this case the FSLIC. They 
are to consider equally the minimiza- 
tion of loss to the fund and the order 
of priority and preference in here; so 
you would have to look at each one of 
them. They would certainly have to 
look at them, but they could also con- 
sider and would be considering minimi- 
zation of the fund, so it allows some 
degree of flexibility involved in this; 
but it also would emphasize that every 
effort needs to be made to live within 
the prescribed order. 

Certainly they would have to consid- 
er the preferences and the order of 
preferences and the factor that maybe 
one of those merger partners is way 
down the line and maybe it is not such 
a good deal; but they have the flexibil- 
ity within the bounds of what my 
amendment would do to make those 
types of mergers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. McCor- 
LUM was allowed to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. BARNARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. McCOLLUM. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BARNARD. As an illustration, 
let us say that there is a major S. & L., 
say, in California that is seeking to ac- 
quire S. & L.’s, failing thrifts, in two 
or three other States, individual 
States, like North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, and so forth; would 
the intrastate opportunities be avail- 
able? 

Mr. McCOLLUM. Not if there was a 
better or acceptable offer intrastate. It 
would go by the order of preferences 
first. 

Now, that depends on what is avail- 
able, what kind of offer is available. it 
does not prohibit the merger concept, 
but it would establish and make mean- 
ingful the order of preference that is 
in here. If you had an intrastate part- 
ner of a like institution, somebody 
that wanted to hook up, made an offer 
on it, and they were able to satisfy the 
Corporation that their offer would be 
full enough to eliminate any loss of 
money to the corporation, in other 
words save the corporation's costs, the 
corporation could not go to any out-of- 
State offering institution or group of 
institutions. They would have to take 
the intrastate offer that was there. 
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If one had the situation where there 
was no cost saving or sufficient offer 
intrastate, surely one could go down 
the next order of sequence and prefer- 
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ences and look at the other offers 
there. 

Mr. BARNARD. In other words, the 
gentleman would be looking at the 
savings on a package job as opposed to 
an individual transaction. 

Mr. McCOLLUM. No, I would not be 
looking at savings in a package job. I 
would be looking at the bare minimum 
savings of cost to the corporation first 
in the order of preferences that we are 
dealing with. I do not want to see a 
premium, and the intent of this 
amendment is to avoid a premium 
being paid in a merger situation where 
an out-of-State bank or savings and 
loan, an  out-of-State institution, 
comes in and says, “We will pay more 
than that," but an in-State institution 
says, “We will pay enough to pay for 
the cost and will not cost the FSLIC 
anything, and you do not have to go 
out of State with this." 

To answer your question, no, sir, on 
that particular point you just made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. McCor- 
LUM was allowed to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. McCOLLUM. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to explain something about 
language, and then I would like to 
yield to the gentleman from Rhode 
Island (Mr. ST GERMAIN). 

The language that is in this bill in 
the first amendment to it which deals 
with subordinate transactions, the lan- 
guage "subordinate transaction" refers 
to those transactions which in the cat- 


egory of preference would be the 
second, third, or fourth, or whatever is 
subordinate in numbers and sequence. 


The language “preferred transac- 
tion" is referring to the top (the first 
paragraph, A) and down in a sequen- 
tial order so that it is clear in the 
record the congressional intent was 
there to make that language be clear. 

Mr. SHUMWAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCOLLUM. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. SHUMWAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to commend the gentleman 
on his amendments. I think they go to 
some of the basic infirmities of this 
legislation that I tried to address yes- 
terday when this bill was first before 
the Committee. 

I would like to state if these amend- 
ments are indeed adopted by the Com- 
mittee, I am prepared to support the 
bil, since they do tighten it signifi- 
cantly, and since we do now have the 
assurance from the chairman that this 
bill will hot become the vehicle for a 
Christmas-tree piece of legislation. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCOLLUM. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, when we 
started work on this bill—we wanted 
to develop a consensus in the regulat- 
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ed financial institutions industry—we 
thought we had it in H.R. 4603. 

That proved not to be the case be- 
cause of the provision which allows a 
bank holding company to merge with 
a failing out-of-state commercial bank. 

We amended the bill to have it apply 
only to a failing commercial bank with 
$2 billion in assets. That would not 
apply to too many banks. 

But if trouble develops for a $2 bil- 
lion bank—we ought to be able to keep 
it from failing by interstate merger if 
necessary. 

That is where I come out. Having 
said that. I do not want this bill to be 
the source of hard feelings. 

With this amendment the Independ- 
ent Bankers' Association support the 
bill. The State bank supervisors sup- 
port the bill. 

Congressman McCorruM is their 
champion and he should be. He has 
been persistent—he has done his 
homework and is to be complimented 
for his advocacy. 

Since we have already adopted the 
$2 billion asset amendment, this 
amendment does not do that much vi- 
olence to the bill. I personally think 
we should have a commercial bank 
merger amendment similiar to the sav- 
ings and loan provision and the sav- 
ings bank provision. But in the inter- 
est of getting a bill and winning 
friends and influencing people in the 
process—we accept the amendment. 

Mr. McCOLLUM. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Ohio for his kind words. 
He has been certainly very construc- 
tive, and I think the entire process has 
come along in that fashion. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise to address the two 
amendments offered en bloc. 

Mr. Chairman, as to the equal con- 
sideration amendment to section 8, I 
have no objection to that particular 
amendment. As I understand its 
effect, the FSLIC would have to give 
equal consideration to minimizing its 
costs and to the merger priorities spec- 
ified in section 8 of the bill. 

In the event that a bill is received 
equaling or exceeding the FSLIC's 
cost of liquidating, which I feel, will be 
in very rare instances, then the pre- 
ferred bidder under section 8’s hoop 
system who offers to at least equal 
FSLIC’s costs would get the award. 
Since this will only occur in very un- 
usual circumstances, in most instances 
the FSLIC will only be bound by the 
general “equal consideration" lan- 
guage. Therefore, I do not object to 
the amendment. 

Now, as to the amendment to section 
15, I do indeed have serious reserva- 
tions about this one. It would further 
tie the hands of the FDIC in dealing 
with problem institutions. The FDIC 
along with the other regulatory agen- 
cies came to the Congress and request- 
ed flexible yet limited authority to re- 
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spond to problems they perceive. The 
Corporation, in particular, requested 
very limited authority to arrange, if 
necessary, interstate mergers or acqui- 
sitions of large commercial and mutual 
savings banks. Only 90 commercial 
banks and 10 mutual savings banks 
would be affected by the language. 
These institutions, because of their 
size, present the Corporation with its 
most difficult problems, and this new 
authority would provide more flexible 
authority to handle them. 

However, because the bill contains a 
sunset provision and because the most 
immediate problem for the agency is 
indeed the mutual savings bank indus- 
try, I will not oppose the amendment. 
I would like to state this—that we will 
not have to come back here on an 
emergency one day and reinstate that 
which we are deleting with this 
amendment to section 15, that is: the 
authority for FDIC to assist commer- 
cial banks as well whose assets are $2 
billion or more. 

So under the circumstances, as I 
stated, I support the amendment to 
section 8, and reluctantly support the 
amendment to section 15. 

Mr. ECKART. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. ECKART. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, first I would like to 
commend the Banking Committee on 
its bipartisan initiatives to address the 
growing problems of the banking in- 
dustry. I, too, share their concerns 
about the safety and soundness of our 
financial institutions in this period of 
economic duress. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure that we are 
all aware of and familiar with the dif- 
ficult conditions which confront the 
savings and loan and thrift industry at 
this present time. 

Punishing interest rates, a loss of de- 
posits, greatly diminished home lend- 
ing activity, and low-yielding portfo- 
lios are all quite serious problems. 

However, I am deeply concerned 
that attempts are being made to use 
this situation to bring about a funda- 
mental restructuring of our Nation’s 
financial industry that might, in the 
long run, benefit only a few large 
banks and other financial conglomer- 
ates. 

Such a change would clearly be det- 
rimental to the overall interests of the 
Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I grew up in an in- 
dustry which is quite dependent on 
the fiscal well-being of local lending 
institutions. 

My father’s career as a homebuilder 
has shown to me the importance of 
small, community-owned and commu- 
nity-oriented banks and S. & L.'s to 
the economy of our neighborhood. 
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I am fearful that this legislation, 
and similar legislation that is being 
considered in the other body, over- 
looks the vital and necessary role that 
small banks, credit unions, and thrifts 
have played in the past and will play 
in the future in providing needed fi- 
nancial services. 

I am firmly convinced that the needs 
of any community are best served by 
decentralized financial institutions. 

A decentralized, community-oriented 
banking system can be much more 
sensitive to local and national econom- 
ic needs and trends because it allows 
for greater diversity, flexibility, and 
competition. 

Mr. Chairman, I am totally against 
any fundamental restructuring of our 
Nation’s financial industry which 
would lead to a massive concentration 
of financial resources and the elimina- 
tion of thousands of local decision- 
making centers. 

An “homogenization” of the finan- 
cial industry, which could only benefit 
the large money center operations, 
would not be in the Nation’s best in- 
terests, in the interests of millions of 
American consumers and would only 
serve to make our country’s and my 
region’s economic recovery more diffi- 
cult. 

Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LAFALCE. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, if I understand the 
chairman of the full committee and 
the subcommittee correctly, he is ac- 
cepting these amendments to this bill, 
which has a sunset provision, primari- 
ly because he does not think that 
there will be much practical effect of 
these amendments during that period 
of time; is that correct? 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. That is correct. 

Mr. LAFALCE. In other words, the 
vehement opposition that we have 
from groups such as the IBAA no 
longer exists and we have full support 
of the bill now simply because of the 
amendments which have virtually no 
practical effect; correct? 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. This is the un- 
derstanding that I have from the 
many players in the game. 

Mr. LAFALCE. I just want to clarify 
that. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered en bloc by 
the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
McCOLLUM). 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. STANTON of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to discuss with 
my colleague from Virginia the 
amendment he added to H.R. 4603. 
The language I wish to discuss appears 
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in sections 8 and 15. It provides that 
when a bank or bank holding company 
acquires an insured institution under 
section 8 or section 15 of the bill, the 
acquired institution will operate sub- 
ject to the branching laws of the 
States in which it is located. Am I cor- 
rect in assuming that the amendment 
is intended to have only prospective 
effect? 

Mr. PARRIS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. STANTON of Ohio. I yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. PARRIS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. My amendment provides that the 
acquiring bank or bank holding com- 
pany shall operate the acquired insti- 
tution subject to the conditions of 
State law under which a bank may 
“* * * retain or establish and operate a 
branch or branches." The quoted lan- 
guage is common to both section 8 and 
section 15. 

The amendment, of itself, will not 
require any acquiring institution to 
divest a branch of an acquired institu- 
tion. A supervisory agency may re- 
quire divestiture as a supervisory 
matter if it is required for safety and 
soundness or enforcement purposes. 
As an example, assume a bank or bank 
holding company acquires an Illinois 
thrift institution with a statewide 
branch system. The bank or bank 
holding company would not be re- 
quired to divest itself of any of those 
branches under my amendment. It 
could move any of the offices under 
provisions governing the movements 
of offices of national banks. It could 
not open any new branches, however, 
because of the limited branching pro- 
visions of Illinois State law. 

Mr. STANTON of Ohio. I thank the 
gentleman for clearing up this particu- 
lar point. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I do 
want to compliment our friend from 
Virginia, a very valuable member of 
our committee, for his contribution to 
this legislation. 

Mr. MATTOX. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that a lot has 
been said this afternoon about which 
group is for and against this legisla- 
tion, and also which group has 
changed its position based on some 
amendments that do not mean any- 
thing. Those amendments do not 
mean anything so to speak. 

I want to tell the membership un- 
equivocally that if we pass this legisla- 
tion we are making a serious mistake 
for the financial structure of this 
country. We are making a serious mis- 
take when we allow the banking indus- 
try to buy the savings and loans, and 
also we are making a serious mistake 
to allow the purchases across State 
lines. 

Mr. Chairman, if we wanted to do 
the correct thing today, it would be a 
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very simple concept. We would very 
simply prohibit both the Home Loan 
Bank Board and the Federal Reserve 
from exercising the authority that 
they say and believe that they have; 
that is, of approving across State lines, 
and the cross-industry type mergers. 

We are making a serious mistake for 
my colleagues on my side of the aisle 
who pride themselves in not being for 
big business and pride themselves in 
believing in competition. I assume that 
my colleagues on the other side of the 
aisle also believe in that competition. 

Well, if Members honestly, deep 
down, believe this legislation is going 
to stimulate competition, you are 
sadly mistaken, because that is not 
what is going to happen. We are going 
to have the institutions in this country 
homogenized. We are going to see that 
they end up in the hands of the large, 
money-center banks. We are also going 
to see those transactions take place 
with more and more money drained 
out of the small banks and savings and 
loans. 

Mr. Chairman, if you think the 
Chase Manhattan Bank is going to 
want to make a loan to some little 
farmer out in Odessa, Tex., you are 
sadly mistaken. If you think that the 
Chase Manhattan Bank or some of the 
other big banks are going to make 
housing loans, you are sadly mistaken. 
We are seeing the destruction of the 
homebuilding and housing industry by 
allowing the savings and loans to be 
turned into banks. It is a serious mis- 
take. 

The savings and loan industry was 
developed, authorized, and sponsored 
by this Congress because we could not 
get the banks to provide home loans to 
the people. It was put in because of 
their failure to do so. We are now re- 
versing those important actions. 

I apologize for my colleagues on my 
side of the aisle who are now support- 
ing this bill, because we cannot and we 
will not be able to get those same 
home loans. I do not care what kind of 
amendments are offered, the bill 
needs to be defeated. If we want to ad- 
dress the simple problems of the 
mutual savings bank in New York 
City, I will be glad to join in that ap- 
proach. 
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This action to destroy the financial 
base of this country for the sake of 
some kind of emergency legislation 
that even the regulators admit they 
are not really going to use is just a sop 
to the big money center interests. 

Mr. PAUL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATTOX. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. PAUL. Mr. Chairman, I appreci- 
ate the gentleman’s comment, and 
would like to ask a question. What is 
the gentleman's impression about the 
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cost of this bill? The authors say it 
will cost nothing. What is the gentle- 
man’s understanding of what it might 
cost the American taxpayer? 

Mr. MATTOX. I have absolutely no 
idea. I think the gentleman asks an ex- 
cellent question. If this bill is not 
going to cost us anything, if the regu- 
lators say they really do not need it 
and are not going to use it, and if the 
chairman admits that the amend- 
ments being accepted really mean 
little or nothing, why in the world are 
we passing it? 

What we ought to be doing is pass- 
ing a law that prohibit the regulators 
from engaging in the anticompetition 
type of abuse in which they are engag- 
ing. I wish that I could explain to each 
Member the concern I have over this 
piece of legislation. I have fought it in 
subcommittee, fought it in committee, 
and I am doing my best to fight it on 
the floor. I hope the Members have 
the good sense and good wisdom to 
oppose this legislation and vote 
against its final passage. I think it will 
pass, but I think it is going to be a real 
disservice to the people of this coun- 
try. 

I would hope that if the Members 
have not taken the time to visit with 
the small financial institutions in their 
districts, that they would pick up the 
phone now and call a couple of them. 
They will tell you that they are op- 
posed to this legislation up and down 
the line. Members should ask whether 
you received any pieces of mail from 
your small institutions askings for you 
to support this legislation. It is a mis- 
take for us to pass this kind of legisla- 
tion. What we are doing is simply 
going along with the trust-building 
ideas of this current administration. I 
apologize for the folks on our side of 
the aisle who would engage in allowing 
these kinds of things to happen. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, the opponents of this 
legislation express fears that it will 
lead to elimination of the barriers 
which exist in statute to interstate 
banking and the dual banking system. 
L for one, do not view the bill in the 
same manner. The provisions of the 
bill, in fact, limit the cases in which the 
agencies can use the authority to ar- 
range interstate mergers. It is a bill 
with a limited scope; it is emergency 
legislation; and it has a sunset provi- 
sion. 

The real concern should not be fo- 
cussed on what can happen with the 
bill but rather what happens if the bill 
is not enacted. The agencies have told 
the Congress that they have the au- 
thority to allow transactions which go 
beyond anything contemplated by the 
opponents. The agencies can close a 
mutual savings bank or a commercial 
bank, divest it of its commercial loan 
portfolio, and sell a newly created 
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retail depository institution to the 
highest bidder. What bidders might be 
involved? From the reports we hear 
they might be Bank of America, Chase 
Manhattan, Sears, McDonalds ham- 
burger shops, First National Bank in 
Japan or Germany or France, or even 
Atlas Sporting Goods. 

The bill provides guidelines and pro- 
cedures for the use of authority to ar- 
range mergers and acquisitions which 
assures consideration of local needs, 
local banking interests, and the dual 
banking system. Without a bill the 
agencies will have to use their per- 
ceived powers and the results might 
well not be what we, the Congress, 
would prefer. This bill is needed and it 
is needed now. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, since 
this has been a bipartisan effort from 
the very beginning, I believe it is ap- 
propriate for me to express my whole- 
hearted agreement with the remarks 
of the distinguished chairman. 

I have stated several times during 
the debates on this bill that one of the 
major concerns which motivated me to 
support this bill is that if there were 
failures of commercial banks, the au- 
thorities would have no alternative 
but to arrange a takeover by a foreign 
bank. This has happened in the 
Franklin National case and in several 
other widely publicized cases in the 
past. It is for this reason that Dr. 
Arthur Burns proposed several years 
ago that the regulators be authorized 
to arrange interstate mergers of large 
failing banks so there would be an al- 
ternative to foreign takeovers. 

I join the chairman in expressing 
some dismay that this provision has 
been deleted from the bill. It is my 
hope that we will not come to regret it 
and that no large commercial bank 
will encounter financial problems in 
the future. 

The gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
MaTTOX) does not like the bill but he 
does not propose an alternative except 
to suggest that little banks ought to be 
protected. That is precisely what we 
are trying to do in this bill, 

You cannot have it both ways—no 
Government regulation on the one 
hand and no intervention except with 
money on the other. 

If he is so determined to preserve 
the present character of banks and 
savings and loans in the face of highly 
adverse economic conditions, the 
money to do that has to come from 
somewhere—ultimately from the same 
little people the gentleman seeks to 
protect. Either he ought to be for this 
bill or explain where we should get the 
necessary funds to preserve the finan- 
cial system. 

Mr. McKINNEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that perhaps 
my chairman, whom I deeply respect, 
would just as soon I sat down, but one 
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of the things that fascinates me, Mr. 
Chairman, is that no one has offered, 
an alternative. I have spent a lot of 
time looking at this industry for 11 
years. I think I have sounded a little 
to most bankers as if I were speaking 
Chinese because everyone sort of 
looked at me with a blank stare. 

I would suggest to you, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the newer banking industry 
on the west coast is not that badly af- 
fected. The Northeastern thrift insti- 
tutions, representing an older part of 
the country, are terribly affected. I 
would suggest on top of that, that the 
worst affected is the farm belt, where 
a mortgage is a mortgage and you live 
with it for 25 years. 


I was appalled, Mr. Chairman, to 
find out that in Greenwich, Conn., an 
executive “go-go” community, that 
over 55 percent of even the commer- 
cial banks' mortgages yield less than 
10 percent when they are paying 15.5 
percent for money. This is not an issue 
of monopoly or nonmonopoly. I would 
suggest to my good friend who just 
spoke, whom I am very fond of, and 
whose opinion I respect, that Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., which probably has a 
catalog store and no other investment 
except for lease next door to the bank, 
the small local bank in that communi- 
ty, is already into the banking busi- 
ness with no regulations, no restraints, 
no safeguards, no protection, no any- 
thing. The biggest consumer ripoff 
being perpetrated on the United 
States today is a nonregulated money 
market fund because people are put- 
ting their money into a place where 
there is no safety net for them. Mean- 
while the Federal insurance funds 
have a total of $13 billion, 9 in one and 
4 in the other. 


Mr. Chairman, those funds would 
not last for 6 months against the ca- 
tastrophe we are facing. We were 
lucky with the West Side S & L. The 
fact of the matter is, Mr. Chairman, if 
you and I and my colleagues who all 
are concerned with this issue, leave 
this institution for 30 days without 
giving the regulators the vehicle, this 
hammer, to handle this problem, we 
have done this country a tremendous 
disservice. Let us get over the fact that 
it is commercial versus thrift versus 
credit unions: a walk on one financial 
institution in the United States of 
America is a walk on all financial insti- 
tutions. The regulators have got to 
have this power. 

I want to credit the chairman and 
my ranking member for bringing this 
bill forth, and I would say to you, Mr. 
Chairman, that in the 11 years that I 
have been in this body I have never 
heard coming from the outside some 
of the people I talked about in my sup- 
plemental views. I think I should say, 
Mr. Chairman, that in my supplemen- 
tal views I struck a reference to, “rav- 
enous, albeit well-dressed dogs running 
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up and down the halls of the Rayburn 
Building.” 

I have never heard so much misin- 
formation passed out by the various 
special interest groups, every single 
one of them across the board. They 
have put their personal interests, their 
self-interests, above the interests of 
this country, and the banking institu- 
tions and the banking philosophy that 
depositors are protected. I think their 
information is wrong, it is incorrect, it 
is inaccurate; it is quite frankly, irre- 
sponsible. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. I know the amendments adopt- 
ed earlier will bring about easy pas- 
sage of the bill, but I have some reser- 
vations. I hope the amendment pur- 
porting to knock interstate banking 
does the job. Interstate banking possi- 
bly could give a few banks control over 
where industrial development takes 
place in the country. 

I was here in the Truman adminis- 
tration when we were confronted with 
the Korean war. We were going in the 
opposite economic direction at that 
time. We had an excise tax increase we 
voted on on New Years Day. We 
adopted some controls, and the inter- 
est rate to a degree was controlled 
during the Korean war. But what we 
are doing here today is opening up the 
door for a monopoly in the banking 
business in this country, in my judg- 
ment. 

Now, we are never going to balance 
the budget as long as we go in this di- 
rection. We are sending a signal to the 
Federal Reserve and the metropolitan 
area large bankers in this country that 
they have a free rein to go ahead, and 
that the Congress of the United States 
has surrendered its right to regulate 
the currency of the United States. 
That is going to be the message that is 
going to the metropolitan bankers of 
this country. 

Now, I read this bill last night—and 
I highly respect the distinguished 
chairman of this committee. I know 
that he has brought forth a lot of 
good legislation along with the minori- 
ty ranking members, but after reading 
this bill, and knowing of the adopted 
amendment, I would like to ask the 
chairman of the committee a question. 

Starting on line 18 of page 26, the 
bill proposes to prevent the sale of a 
financial institution which would 
result in a monopoly situation, but 
does not the language, starting with 
the second word on line 1 of page 27 
and ending with the last word on line 
4 of page 27, neutralize the prohibition 
against a monopoly sale? And does it 
not leave it up to a receiver to deter- 
mine what "clearly outweighed” 
means so far as justifying a monopoly 
sale; and should not the language be 
redrafted to make the prohibition 
much stronger? 
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I hate to see the little banks 
throughout the country interfered 
with. I know the gentleman told me 
yesterday, and his amendment today 
may to some degree have taken care of 
the situation when he stated the inter- 
state banking would not interfere with 
the bank with assets of less than $2 
billion, and I am asking if the gentle- 
man still tells the committee and tells 
me that the bill only applies to a bank 
of $2 billion or more. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. If the gentleman 
wil yield, as a matter of fact, we 
adopted an amendment a little earlier 
that now restricts its application to 
mutual savings banks and savings 
banks, so we have deleted the commer- 
cial banks entirely. Second, with re- 
spect to the language the gentleman 
quoted, pages 26 and 27, that language 
has been in the present law, in the 
Bank Merger Act and Bank Holding 
Company Act, for many years. 

The reason for that particular lan- 
guage is to preserve the local bank, 
and so we were not changing any law 
but merely reiterating present law. As 
I say, an amendment earlier adopted 
to the legislation totally does away 
with any effect on commercial banks 
of $2 billion or more, or less, or any- 
thing. We restrict it to mutual savings 
banks. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, the lan- 
guage on page 26 at line 18 is what we 
call boilerplate antitrust language 
which applies to banks under the 
Bank Merger Act and the Bank Hold- 
ing Company Act. It simply says, “The 
receiver shall not make any sale under 
the provisions of this paragraph which 
would result in a monopoly, or which 
would be in furtherance of any com- 
bination or conspiracy to monopolize, 
or to attempt to monopolize the busi- 
ness of banking in any part of the 
United States,” so the gentleman's 
fears have been satisfied in the lan- 
guage which the chairman said is law 
right now. 

Mr. PERKINS. Well, there were so 
many little people that I represent, 
thousands and thousands of farmers, 
and I talked to a lot of them last week- 
end. They are worried about their fi- 
nancial condition. They tell me they 
are going broke. And I am afraid the 
people in this country have not yet re- 
alized the plight of the farmers. The 
prices they are receiving are depress- 
ing, and I think the high interest rates 
are bringing this about to a great 
degree. 
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But we should be thinking about the 
main problem here. I think we should 
roll back interest rates and start allo- 
cating credit under a priority system 
so the small businessmen, the farmers, 
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and the homebuilders can survive. 
That is a drastic thing, but I am afraid 
we are going to have to proceed in 
that direction, with the financial situ- 
ation in this country like it is. 

I believe that the Federal Reserve 
System intends to put the small 
people through a wringer, without any 
intention of trying to do anything con- 
structive about this situation, and I 
believe that somewhere along the line 
the people are going to wake up and 
find out that the Congress can do 
something about this situation. 

Mr. Chairman, until this Congress 
takes hold of that problem, I say to 
my friends that we are going to see 
high interest rates and we are going to 
break hundreds of thousands of small 
businesses in this country, and put 
this country in a recession. 

Mr. PARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I was one of those 
members of this committee who were 
initially opposed to this legislation. I 
take this time in the well to congratu- 
late the chairman of the committee 
and the ranking Republican members, 
the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. STANTON) and the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. WYLIE), whose 
actions in their search for a consensus, 
have very considerably improved this 
legislation. 

I intend now to support the adoption 
of the bill for a number of reasons, not 
the least of which is my understanding 
that its provisions do in fact include 
sunset legislation. This bill will be in 
effect for about 10 months. There is 
an opportunity for considerable mis- 
chief in that time, but I think that is a 
calculated risk that the circumstances 
require. 

In view of the chairman's represen- 
tations in regard to the limitation of 
changes that may be accepted in con- 
ference and the fact that this legisla- 
tion applies only to thrift institutions 
or to mutual savings banks of over $2 
billion in assets and applies to mutual 
savings banks largely in the Northeast 
section of this country in which their 
exists a truly frightening situation, 
along with the fact that we have now 
removed commercial banks totally 
from its provisions, and with the inclu- 
sion of what I might modestly suggest 
was my amendment adopted in the 
committee which materially reduced 
the concerns expressed by the local 
and generally smaller financial institu- 
tions around this Nation about unfair 
competition, I do support the bill. The 
question of the posture of the finan- 
cial industry on this bill which I would 
categorize is generally in support of 
this legislation. Mr. Chairman, as one 
of a frenzy of apathy at this point. 

So I submit, Mr. Chairman, that this 


legislation might be very helpful. Cer- 
tainly, it cannot be terribly damaging, 
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so I hope it will be the pleasure of the 
House to adopt it in its present form. 

Mr. McCOLLUM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. McCOLLUM. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to join the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Parris) in commending the 
chairman of this committee and the 
ranking minority members, both of 
the committee and the subcommittee, 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. STAN- 
TON) and the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. WYLIE) for their work and for 
their willingness to meld together the 
interests that were involved and the 
concerns that all of us have had in ob- 
taining support for this bill, even 
though we initially opposed it. 

I also wish to commend the gentle- 
man from Virginia (Mr. Parris) for his 
amendment, which was a critical one 
in the committee itself, that was 
adopted so we could find a balanced 
position to save the savings banks in 
the Northeast. Yet I wish to say also 
that I am still very much opposed to 
interstate commercial banking. I do 
not think that the bill provides that, 
and I am happy to say that the fears 
and apprehensions that were present 
are not present at this time since the 
amendments have been adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the co- 
operation of the gentleman, and I 
thank him for yielding. 

Mr. PARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 

the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
McCoLLUM) for his comments. I sug- 
gest to him that I think interstate 
banking is the greatest nonevent in 
contemporary financial history. How- 
ever, we will address that subject at 
some other time. 
e Mr. WIRTH. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend Mr. St GERMAIN for moving for- 
ward quickly, and responsibly, on this 
legislation. 

This bil is a necessary stopgap 
measure, crafted to deal with a poten- 
tially serious drain on the deposit in- 
surance funds. With the expanded au- 
thority given to the regulators to 
assist problem institutions, it is hoped 
that we may be able to prevent fail- 
ures. The bill further clarifies the 
power of regulators to facilitate merg- 
ers of failing institutions, giving first 
purchasing priority to institutions in 
the same location as a failing one. 

Without this bill the drain on the 
deposit insurance funds could be 
severe. All taxpayers would suffer, and 
confidence in our Nation's financial in- 
stitutions could be severely damaged. 

This bill does not solve the serious 
problems faced by many of the Na- 
tion's financial institutions, which are 
suffering under this administration's 
economic program. If interest rates 
stay near current levels, the Nation's 
thrift industry may be devastated. 
This bill does address an immediate 
and critical problem, however, and will 
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give us the needed time to look for 
long-term solutions to the problems 
facing our financial institutions. The 
bill's sunset provision of September 30, 
1982, insures that this Congress will 
seek those long-term solutions. 

With this immediate problem ad- 
dressed, we should undertake a com- 
prehensive review of the Nation's fi- 
nancial institutions and financial regu- 
latory policy. Such a review is long 
overdue, as technology, mergers be- 
tween different types of institutions, 
and a fluid and uncertain economic cli- 
mate have called into question aspects 
of the legally mandated separation of 
markets among financial institutions.e 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no 
further amendments, the question is 
on the committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, as amended. 

The committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, as amended, 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; 
and the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. 
Saso) having assumed the chair, Mr. 
PEYvsER, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration 
the bill CH.R. 4603) to provide flexibil- 
ity to the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation, and the 
Federal supervisory agencies to deal 
with financially distressed depository 
institutions, pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 253, he reported the bill back to 
the House with an amendment adopt- 
ed by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is or- 
dered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute 
adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole? If not, the question is on the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. STANTON of Ohio. Mr. Speak- 
er, I object to the vote on the ground 
that a quorum is not present and 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 371, nays 
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46, answered “present” 1, not voting 
15, as follows: 


[Roll No. 283] 
YEAS—371 


Dreier 
Duncan 
Dunn 

Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 

Early 

Edgar 
Edwards (AL) 
Edwards (CA) 
Edwards (OK) 
Emerson 
Emery 
English Leach 
Erdahl LeBoutillier 
Erlenborn Lee 
Lehman 
Leland 

Lent 

Levitas 
Lewis 
Livingston 
Loeffler 
Long (LA) 
Long (MD) 
Lott 

Lowry (WA) 
Luken 
Lundine 
Lungren 
Madigan 
Markey 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NC) 
Martin (NY) 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
McDade 
McEwen 
McGrath 
McHugh 
McKinney 
Mica 


Addabbo 
Albosta 
Alexander 


Jenkins 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 

Kemp 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kramer 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Lantos 

Latta 


Applegate 
Archer 
Aspin 
Atkinson 
AuCoin 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Bailey (MO) 
Bailey (PA) 


Fenwick 
Ferraro 
Fiedler 
Findley 
Fish 
Fithian 
Foglietta 
Foley 
Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fowler 
Frank 
Frenzel 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Giiman 
Gingrich 
Ginn 
Goldwater 


Blanchard 
Bliley 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (OH) 
Broyhill 
Burgener 
Burton, Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carman 
Carney 
Chappell 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Chisholm 
Clausen 
Clay 
Clinger 
Coats 
Coelho 
Coleman 
Collins (TL) 
Collins (TX) 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Coyne, James 
Coyne, William 
Craig 
Crockett 
D'Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Danielson 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
Daub 

Davis 

de la Garza 
Deckard 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dornan 
Dowdy 
Downey 


Michel 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell (NY) 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Napier 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nelligan 
Neison 
Nichols 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottinger 
Oxley 
Panetta 
Parris 
Pashayan 
Patterson 
Pepper 
Petri 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Porter 
Price 


Gunderson 
Hagedorn 
Hall (OH) 
Hamilton 
Hansen (ID) 
Hansen (UT) 
Harkin 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hendon 
Hertel 
Hightower 
Hiler 

Hillis 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
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Pritchard Seiberling 
Pursell Sensenbrenner 
Quillen 
Rahall 
Railsback 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
Regula 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts (KS) 
Roberts (SD) 
Robinson 
Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 


Traxler 
Trible 

Udall 
Vander Jagt 
Vento 
Walgren 
Wampler 
Washington 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weber (MN) 
Weber (OH) 
Weiss 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams (MT) 
Williams (OH) 
Wilson 
Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wyden 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Siljander 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Smith (AL) 
Smith (1A) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (PA) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 

St Germain 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Staton 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Swift 
Synar 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas 


NAYS—46 


Hall, Sam Perkins 
Hammerschmidt Roemer 
Hance Santini 
Hartnett Schroeder 
Jeffries Simon 
Johnston Smith (OR) 
Kogovsek Stenholm 
Leath Stump 
Lujan Tauzin 
Mattox Volkmer 
McDonald Walker 
Mitchell (MD) Weaver 
Mottl Wright 
Patman Yates 


Schneider 
Schulze 
Schumer 


Akaka 
Ashbrook 
Beilenson 
Bevill 
Brown (CO) 
Conyers 
Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
Dorgan 
Eckart 
Evans (GA) 
Fields 
Flippo 
Glickman 
Gramm Paul 
Hall, Ralph Pease 

ANSWERED "PRESENT'—1 


O'Brien 


NOT VOTING—15 


DeNardis Lowery (CA) 
Dougherty 
Florio 
Holland 
Jones (NC) 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Jones of North Carolina with Mr. 
Lowery of California. 

Mr. Young of Missouri with Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Florio with Mr. Dougherty. 

Mr. Brooks with Mr. Bethune. 

Mr. Dellums with Mr. Stark. 

Mr. McCurdy with Mr. Holland. 

Mr. John L. Burton with Mr. Bonker. 


Mrs. SCHROEDER, Messrs. KO- 
GOVSEK, BEVILL, FLIPPO, and 
YATES changed their votes from 
“yea” to "nay." 

So the bill was passed. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


Bethune 
Bonker 
Brooks 
Burton, John 


Dellums Young (MO) 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in 
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which to revise and extend their re- 
marks and include extraneous materi- 
al on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 


there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island? 
There was no objection. 


ENERGY CONSERVATION 
DAYLIGHT SAVING ACT OF 1981 


Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 236 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


H. Res. 236 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R, 
4437) to promote energy conservation by 
providing for daylight saving time on an ex- 
panded basis and for other purposes, and 
the first reading of the bill shall be dis- 
pensed with. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed one hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Energy and Commerce, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the five-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion except one motion 
to recommit. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. HALL) is 
recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, for 
purposes of debate only, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri (Mr. TAYLOR), pending which I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 236 
provides for the consideration of H.R. 
4437, the Energy Conservation Day- 
light Savings Time Act. The provides 
for 1 hour of general debate to be 
equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. It is an open rule, allowing 
any germane amendment to be offered 
under the 5-minute rule. There are no 
waviers of points of order. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 4437 changes the 
beginning of daylight saving time from 
the last Sunday in April to the first 
Sunday in March each year. It has 
been estimated that during this addi- 
tional 7 or 8 weeks of daylight savings 
time, our Nation will conserve as much 
as 100,000 barrels of oil equivalent 
daily due to reduced demand for elec- 
tric lighting. Moreover, this substan- 
tial savings can be achieved with little 
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or no expenditure by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The bill also takes steps to lessen 
the minor adverse consequences of ex- 
tending daylight saving time. H.R. 
4437 preserves the exemptions from 
daylight saving currently enjoyed by 
various States and empowers the FCC 
to grant before-sunrise broadcasting 
permission to any “daylight only” AM 
radio stations that would lose the 
profitable commuter hour under the 
bill's later sunrises. 

Mr. Speaker, expansion of daylight 
saving time is long overdue. I urge my 
colleagues to begin consideration of 
this important measure by adopting 
the rule. 
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Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 236 is 
a simple, 1-hour, open rule under which 
the House will consider H.R. 4437, a bill 
that expands our daylight saving time 
system from 6 months to eight months. 

As the distinguished gentleman has 
explained, this rule is notable for its 
lack of complexity. It contains no 
waivers of our rules, and places no 
limits on germane amendments. 

The bill, which comes to us from the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce, 
will be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule; and one motion to re- 
commit is provided for. 

Mr. Speaker, unless amendments are 
adopted that substantially change this 
bill, I certainly hope a motion to re- 
commit will be offered and will prevail 
because this does not deserve to pass. 

The Energy and Commerce Commit- 
tee is apparently not content to leave 
well enough alone when it comes to 
interfering in the daily lives of mil- 
lions of rural Americans—now it wants 
to rush springtime even further, in the 
misguided hope that our Nation will 
save energy simply because Washing- 
ton has decreed that our clocks should 
be moved forward sooner in the year. 

The essence of this bill is to require 
the Nation to observe 8 months of 
daylight saving time, apparently on 
the theory that 6 months of it is not 
good enough. 

Mr. Speaker, I have searched 
through the committee report, and for 
the life of me, I cannot find where 
there is substantial energy savings to 
be had. 

One of the so-called needs for this 
legislation, we are told by the commit- 
tee—and I urge my colleagues to read 
this report—is the fact that we have 
*an imbalance in the present 6-month 
daylight saving time system." 

We do not live in a perfectly sym- 
metrical world, it seems, and it is just 
a doggone shame. But our current 
system 'includes 4 months after the 
date with the longest day of the year 
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(June 21), but only 2 months before 
it" 

Having “symmetrical patterns of 
available daylight before and after 
June 21 (the summer solstice) * * * 
now that is what the committee seems 
to think is important here. 

But nowhere in the committee 
report can I find anything to indicate 
that the committee could find any so- 
lution to this problem except expand 
daylight saving time from 6 to 8 
months. 

No one seems to have considered 
keeping our present 6 months, and 
simply moving the time period of re- 
quired daylight saving time to the 
period from the end of March to the 
end of September. 

Mr. Speaker, aside from having a 
calendar that is not in symmetrical 
balance with daylight saving time, the 
committee would have us believe there 
is a considerable amount of energy out 
there to be conserved if we would only 
change our clocks in early March. 

To back up this claim, we are offered 
two studies done nearly 7 years ago 
that "inferred" a savings of 1 percent 
in electrical usage. 

The committee report does not men- 
tion that many rural Americans are 
opposed to this extension of daylight 
saving time. Not only does it not men- 
tion the real hardship and inconven- 
ience that will be forced on rural 
America by this bill, it does not even 
extend the courtesy to the American 
Farm Bureau Federation of describing 
their opposition to this bill. 

This bill is supported primarily by a 
group of Government bureaucrats, 
who have nothing better to do than 
dust off a series of studies done in 
1972 and 1975, and analyzed in 1976. 

Mr. Speaker, we all realize the im- 
portance of reducing energy consump- 
tion, and I think the American people 
have made great strides toward a goal 
of conservation since 1973 and 1975. 

It appears to me, however, that since 
we added the jurisdiction of energy to 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, they might have been 
a little more energetic about present- 
ing the House with some current in- 
formation about a truly pressing need. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no opposition 
to this rule, but the bill it makes in 
order should be defeated by the 
House, so we can save ourselves and 
the Nation the trouble of more day- 
light saving time. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time, and I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no requests for time, and I move 
the previous question on the resolu- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
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the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 4437) to pro- 
mote energy conservation by providing 
for daylight saving time on an expand- 
ed basis and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
OTTINGER). 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly, the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill, 
H.R. 4437, with Mr. Pease in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the first reading of the bill is dis- 
pensed with. 

Under the rule, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. OTTINGER) will be rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes, and the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. MOORHEAD) 
will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. OTTINGER). 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 2 

Mr. Chairman, the Energy Conserva- 
tion Daylight Saving Act of 1981, H.R. 
4437, is a straightforward bill which 
can conserve energy by extending day- 
light saving time by 2 months. Under 
the provisions of H.R. 4437, daylight 
saving time would begin on the first 
Sunday in March, rather than the last 
Sunday in April. The bill was ordered 
reported without amendment by a bi- 
partisan vote of 31 to 8 by the Energy 
and Commerce Committee. 

I am pleased to cosponsor this bill 
with the gentleman from California, 
the distinguished ranking minority 
member on the Subcommittee on 
Energy Conservation and Power (Mr. 
MOORHEAD) and thank him for his sup- 
port and assistance. I also appreciate 
the support of our other cosponsors. I 
am also pleased that the administra- 
tion strongly supports the legislation. 

The bill will enable the Nation to re- 
alize the additional benefits of later 
sunsets without facing any mornings 
darker than we now face under cur- 
rent daylight saving time. Let me em- 
phasize that point. The latest sunrises 
which will occur as a result of this bill 
wil be approximately no later than 
the sunrises which now occur in Octo- 
ber. This is because the legislation 
merely extends daylight saving time to 
make it symmetrical with respect to 
the summer solstice, the longest day 
of the year. Under the bill, we would 
have daylight saving time for 4 
months before, and 4 months after, 
the solstice. 

The subcommittee paid close atten- 
tion to the issue of schoolchildren 
having to go to school in the dark, and 
facing traffic safety risks. This was a 
concern raised in 1973, when we ex- 
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perimented with year-round daylight 
saving time. I can guarantee you that 
no member of our committee would 
have supported this legislation, unless 
we were thoroughly convinced that 
there were absolutely no increased 
safety risks to children. Both the De- 
partment of Transportation and the 
National Bureau of Standards re- 
viewed traffic safety statistics from 
the 1973-74 experiment and concluded 
that there was no risk to schoolchil- 
dren from extending daylight saving 
time in March and April. In fact, the 
statistics indicate that increased day- 
light saving time can actually decrease 
traffic fatalities by as many as 200 per 
year. Schoolchildren will be going to 
school on days with sunrises no later 
than they currently are in October. 

Just to make matters certain, I re- 
quested one further review. I asked 
the Department of Transportation to 
review recent traffic accident statistics 
to determine whether there is any in- 
creased danger to children during day- 
light saving time. They again found 
that “* * * the results indicate that 
daylight saving time had no signifi- 
cant effect on schoolchildren morning 
fatalities during the spring and fall 
transition periods in 1979 and 1980.” 

Now let me turn the benefits of this 
legislation. According to the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, we can save 
about 100,000 barrels of oil equivalent 
per day during the 2 extra months. 
This is a savings which we can get 
year after year, in a painless manner, 
and reduce our costly dependence on 
imported oil. 

The legislation will also be an effec- 
tive crime stopper. According to stud- 
ies done in the District of Columbia 
daylight saving time can reduce vio- 
lent crime by 10 to 13 percent. 

The legislation will also provide in- 
creased recreational time and extend 
prime shopping hours. In fact, the leg- 
islation has been endorsed by the 
Southland Corp., operators of 7-11 
stores throughout the country. In 
their expression of support for the 
bill, they note the increased benefits 
of more leisure time and allowing 
people more flexibility to accomplish 
their shopping needs. The bill is also 
rupported by the National Association 
of Convenience Stores. 

Another group of Americans who 
will be aided by this bill are the hun- 
dreds of thousands afflicted with 
night blindness. The Retinitis Pigmen- 
tosa Foundation urges passage of this 
legislation so that their members 
would receive an extra period of sight 
and mobility during the evening. 

Let me add that I recognize that de- 
spite public opinion polls which show 
that the public favors increased day- 
light saving time by 2 to 1, there re- 
mains a sincere minority which would 
prefer to keep the period the same of 
shorter. I would only remind my col- 
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leagues that this legislation will con- 
tinue the authority for any State to 
opt out of the system, or for a portion 
of a State to opt out if it is divided 
into more than one time zone. Cur- 
rently Arizona, Hawaii, and portions 
of Indiana do so. 
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I want to share with you one of the 
more important expressions of support 
for H.R. 4437. It comes from a group 
of eighth graders from White Plains 
Middle School. It reads as follows: 

DEAR MR. OTTINGER: We have read the 
New York Times editorial, September 24 on 
your proposal concerning the extension of 
daylight saving time and wish to express 
our enthusiastic support. May we offer our 
help even though we are only Eighth Grad- 
ers? 

We hope Congress passes the bill that 
would save oil not only for us today but for 
the future. We are studying the Constitu- 
tion and are very proud of our system of 
government and would like to take this op- 
portunity to show our support for those rep- 
resentatives who are working on our behalf. 

We will urge our parents, friends, teach- 
ers, and neighbors to join us in this search 
for new ways to conserve that crucial re- 
source, oil. 

With the greatest respect and hope that 
we will hear from you soon we remain, 

Most sincerely yours, 
THE ENERGY PROJECT OF THE 
WHITE PLAINS MIDDLE SCHOOL. 

The letter is signed by 43 schoolchil- 
dren whose appreciation of our system 
of government and whose understand- 
ing of the need to conserve energy is 
refreshing and encouraging. 

This legislation is a simple step we 
can take for energy conservation, 
crime reduction, and economic recov- 
ery. The administration has expressed 
its strong support for the bill. Public 
opinion polls show that extension is 
favored by the American people who 
have consistently expressed support 
for increased daylight saving time by a 
2-to-1 margin. I strongly urge favor- 
able action on this legislation. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Kansas. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OTTINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Kansas. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I am very interested in what the 
gentleman has had to say in support 
of this legislation, especially in regard 
to the energy savings and to the traf- 
fic safety and to the rest of the gentle- 
man’s arguments, but I have here 
some material from the Congressional 
Research Service that really indicates 
just the opposite and I would like to 
perhaps engage the gentleman in a 
colloquy to basically get at the bottom 
of this problem. 

The gentleman has said in his “Dear 
Colleague” letter on the floor that 
there is energy savings of about 
100,000 barrels of oil, and yet when I 
quote from the summary of the bill, it 
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says here that the Department of 
Transportation study showed that a 
very modest benefit might be realized 
by a shift in the time; but the report 
also indicated that these potential 
benefits were small and difficult to iso- 
late from the larger effect from sea- 
sonal variations. 

We really could not find any differ- 
ence between seasonal variations and 
daylight saving time. I want to know if 
the gentleman could respond to that. 

Mr. OTTINGER. DOT testified and 
came out very strongly that their best 
estimate, based on the actual experi- 
ence we had with year-round daylight 
saving time, was 1-percent savings, 
which comes to 100,000 barrels of oil a 
day. The National Bureau of Stand- 
ards said that is speculative for the 
reasons the gentleman indicated. 

But the actual experience was a sub- 
stantial savings and today, of course, 
the value of those savings is greatly 
enhanced over what it was at the time 
those studies were made. 

The gentleman from Tennessee 
before had indicated also that this was 
speculative but the actual experience 
at the time we had year-round day- 
light saving time was a substantial sav- 
ings. He said it was based on old data. 
The data that was used by the Depart- 
ment of Transportation was—— 

Mr. ROBERTS of Kansas. The 65. 

Mr. OTTINGER. From the 1973-74 
experiment, and they said to try to 
update and that would be unduly ex- 
pensive because it would have to be an 
empirical study now, whereas it was an 
actual study back then. 

I think this is the best evidence that 
we have that there would be a consid- 
erable savings. Undoubtedly it is going 
to change depending on what the 
weather is at the time. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Kansas. If my 
friend and colleague would yield fur- 
ther, further down in the report it 
says the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards’ evaluation using a corrected data 
base also found no conclusive evidence 
of any savings from daylight saving 
time on energy in terms of electricity. 

I wonder if the gentleman would re- 
spond to that. 

Mr. OTTINGER. The National 
Bureau of Standards used a very small 
sampling to do that and they did not 
contest that there were savings. They 
said it was just speculative as to what 
those savings would be. 

I think that both logic and the 
actual experience we had indicate that 
there would be considerable savings. I 
do not think they are measurable, as 
the gentleman has indicated, with ex- 
actitude. They are not measurable be- 
cause of changes in weather conditions 
which do indeed affect the situation. 

With respect to electricity, there was 
a clear savings during 1973 and 1974 
when we actually had year-round day- 
light saving time. 
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Mr. ROBERTS of Kansas. I would 
point out in terms of savings, I doubt 
very seriously if any tests were con- 
ducted in our rural areas and I can 
assure the gentleman with another 
hour of darkness in the morning we 
would have energy losses because of 
extra energy used. 

I have, “No significant daylight 
saving time related decrease in motor 
fatalities was found." That was in op- 
position to what the gentleman said 
and it goes on to say—— 

Mr. OTTINGER. It confirms what I 
said, there is no increase in fatalities. 
In fact, there was a slight reduction of 
about 200 deaths. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Kansas. Well, OK, 
if the gentleman would yield further, 
however, there was a significant in- 
crease in fatalities, which is the point 
I was trying to make, in school age 
children found in the morning during 
the winter months. 

Mr. OTTINGER. But not during 
March and April, which is the time we 
are extending it. At that time we had 
year-round daylight saving time and 
you get into very late dark mornings 
when you get into November, Decem- 
ber, January, and February. 

The findings of the study were by 
two independent bodies, the Depart- 
ment of Transportation and the Na- 
tional Safety Council. There was no 
increase during March and April and 
indeed the conditions in March and 
April are identical to what the school- 
children presently go through in Sep- 
tember and October. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OTTINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I also come from a rural area. I find 
generally that the people I hear from 
are supportive of daylight saving time 
and I rise today to commend the gen- 
tleman on this legislation. It makes 
sense. It would save over 100,000 bar- 
rels of oil a day, and as the gentleman 
told us, the fatality record did not 
change when we had the longer day- 
light saving time and I appreciate the 
gentleman bringing this bill to the 
floor and giving us an opportunity to 
vote for it. 

Mr. OTTINGER. I thank the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Kansas. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentlemen yield? 

Mr. OTTINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Kansas. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I would simply point out that the 
gentleman has made the point that 
there is no difference in the hours of 
daylight if we in fact move to DST 
during the spring months as opposed 
to what we have now; and I would 
point out to the gentleman that the 
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Sun rises in western Kansas right now 
in my 57 counties at 7 o’clock. 

In March, if we move to daylight 
saving time, it will be 8:12 when the 
Sun rises. 

So we do have that hour difference 
in western Kansas and it does pose a 
hardship to our citizens in our rural 
areas and I just checked with the Na- 
tional Weather Service in Dodge City 
to confirm those figures and so we do 
have a difference in our rural areas. 

Mr. OTTINGER. There should not 
be any more than 5 to 10 minutes dif- 
ference. 

I would also like to point out the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards with re- 
spect to child fatalities also looked at 
this question and using the same DOT 
data they conclude that there was no 
school-age fatality increase during 
daylight saving time during the 
months of March and April. 

I would be very concerned indeed if 
there were increased child fatalities, 
but that clearly was not the case. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OTTINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROGERS. Did not the National 
Bureau of Standards testify at the 
hearings that during a 1974 experi- 
ment on daylight savings there was an 
actual increase in fatalities of school 
age children during that experiment 
in 1974? 

Mr. OTTINGER. Not in March and 
April. There was an increase in fatali- 
ties in the winter months. That is why 
it was abandoned. 

There was no increase in March and 
April, as I pointed out before. The sit- 
uation with respect to that is identical 
at the present time in September and 
October. 

Mr. ROGERS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, in Kentucky, March, 
and April, particularly March, are very 
severe winter months, especially in the 
mountains, and I am very concerned 
about the possible increase of school 
fatalities on those schoolbuses on icy 
roads in the middle of the night in 
March. 

Mr. OTTINGER. The reverse is 
true, because on their way home they 
would be subject to the same darkness 
conditions if it proves stormy, were we 
not to have this extended daylight. 

Mr. ROGERS. They would be going 
home in daylight hours. 

Mr. OTTINGER. They would be 
going home in darkness were it not for 
the daylight savings. 

Mr. ROGERS. No; I beg the gentle- 
man’s pardon, they would be going 
home in daylight regardless of the 
change. What I am concerned about is 
traveling to work, to school on those 
mountain roads in different sections of 
the country during those March weeks 
and days in the western side of our 
time zones where a majority of the 
population now live, as a matter of 
fact. 
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Mr. OTTINGER. Well, there is no 
question under any scheme the people 
in the western side are going to be af- 
fected more than the people in the 
eastern side. 

During the full-time daylight saving 
time experiment some schools that 
were concerned actually changed their 
school hours to be able to accommo- 
date that and, of course, that is avail- 
able to any school district that might 
be concerned, but the statistical record 
is that there was no increase in child 
fatalities. 
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Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
H.R. 4437—the Energy Conservation 
Daylight Saving Act of 1981. This leg- 
islation is a bipartisan bill reported 
without amendment to the House by 
the Energy and Commerce Committee 
by a consensus vote of 31 to 8. 

Section 3 of the bill amends the Uni- 
form Time Act of 1966 by advancing 
the daylight saving time starting date 
from the last Sunday of April to the 
first Sunday in March. It also provides 
for the continuation of State exemp- 
tions and partial exemptions for 
States with parts in more than one 
time zone. 

Section 4 of the bill provides the 
Federal Communications Commission 
with the authority to grant variances 
with respect to the hours of operation 
of daytime AM radio stations and 
their operating power levels. 

Section 5 of the bill makes the act 
effective on the date of enactment 
unless that date occurs in any year 
after March 1, in which case the act 
takes effect the following year. 

I have for several years introduced 
and supported legislation that reason- 
ably expands daylight saving time. 
H.R. 4437 will conserve daylight hours 
by extending daylight saving time to 8 
months from the present 6 months. A 
March to October daylight saving time 
period would make more efficient and 
symmetrical use of longer daylight 
days by providing an equal number of 
longer daylight days on either side of 
the summer solstice. The introduction 
of March and April to daylight saving 
time will extend the benefits we are 
presently experiencing in September 
and October. H.R. 4437 provides us 
with a potential of an electricity sav- 
ings of approximately 100,000 barrels 
of oil equivalent per day during the 
months of March and April. That rep- 
resents a net decrease of approximate- 
ly 1.03 percent in total U.S, electricity 
consumption. 

Unlike some energy conservation 
measures this is one that will not re- 
quire an army of bureaucrats to en- 
force. It will not impose a mandatory 
regulatory scheme permeated with 
redtape that adversely effects econom- 
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ic productivity on the taxpayer. This 
conservation program will not require 
additional funding and overhead at 
the Department of Energy. 

In addition to the energy savings, 
H.R. 4437 may very well have the fol- 
lowing positive effects: First, a reduc- 
tion in traffic accidents. This could 
mean 200 fewer traffic fatalities in the 
United States; second, a reduction in 
violent crime; third, more daylight 
recreation time; fourth, expanded eco- 
nomic opportunity through extension 
of daylight hours to peak shopping 
hours; and fifth, as the Retinitis Pig- 
mentosa Foundation indicates, this 
legislation will provide welcome relief 
to those with visual handicaps. For all 
of these reasons the following organi- 
zations and Government agencies 
strongly support the passage of H.R. 
4437: The International Council of 
Shopping Centers, International Asso- 
ciation of Amusement Parks and At- 
tractions, the Southland Corp., the 
National Association of Convenience 
Stores, the Retinitis Pigmentosa 
Foundation, Taft Broadcasting, Inc., 
the city of Los Angeles, the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, and OMB. 

We have very carefully looked into 
the matter of schoolchildren waiting 
for schoolbuses in the morning under 
the expanded daylight saving period 
in accordance with H.R. 4437. The sub- 
committee received a considerable 
amount of evidence on this matter. 
Studies conducted by the Department 
of Transportation and the National 
Safety Council indicate that under 
daylight saving time in March and 
April, school age children are not sub- 
ject to greater involvement in acci- 
dents than the general population in 
any period of the day. Since the 
amount of daylight hours in March 
and April are essentially the same as 
the daylight hours during September 
and October there is no reason to be- 
lieve that the additional 2 months pro- 
vided for under this legislation would 
have any adverse consequences. Few 
people object to daylight saving in 
September and October under present 
law. The evidence clearly shows that 
the American public is behind a rea- 
sonable expansion of daylight saving 
time. Reliable polls have confirmed 
this information. Newspapers across 
the country from the New York Times 
and the Los Angeles Times have edito- 
rialized in favor of this legislation. 

I urge my colleagues to support H.R. 
4437 without amendment. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. MARKEY). 

Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding me 
this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise today in strong 
support for the bill H.R. 4437 which 
will extend the period of daylight 
saving time. I wish also to commend 
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and congratulate my colleague, Mr. 
OTTINGER of New York, for his persist- 
ence and leadership in pushing this 
important bill through the House of 
Representatives. 

There are few bills which this Con- 
gress can pass which will have a more 
immediate, direct, and noticeable 
effect on the quality of life for the 
American people than this measure to 
extend the period of daylight saving 
time to the first Sunday in March. 
Yet, nothing in this bill is revolution- 
ary or radical in scope. It simply equal- 
izes the period of daylight saving in 
the spring with the period now in 
effect for the fall. Americans are cer- 
tain to notice in the spring, just as 
they did a few days ago when this 
year's daylight saving period ended, 
that the time at which the Sun rises 
and sets has a powerful effect on the 
way in which we lead our daily lives. 

Mr. OTTINGER correctly points out 
that this bill goes far beyond simply 
improving the quality of life for mil- 
lions of Americans who will benefit 
from extended hour of daylight in the 
evening for recreational or other activ- 
ity. This bill may, in fact, contribute 
significantly to the large strides in 
energy conservation our Nation has al- 
ready made. By providing 1 less hour 
during which home lighting, business 
lighting, and heating and cooling sys- 
tems may be required to operate, these 
savings could be substantial. 

Furthermore, the extra hour of 


prime time daylight may well reduce 
traffic accidents, reduce crime, and in- 


crease the constructive use of our 
parks and recreational facilities. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues 
to support this worthy piece of legisla- 
tion without dissent. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Hampshire (Mr. GREGG). 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate being able to speak to this 
issue and rise in support of the bill. If 
this bill passes, and I want to get into 
the specifics of what it will actually 
do, because there has been a lot of 
rhetoric, but if this bill passes, the 
nearest Sunday in March to March 1 
happens to be March 7, where the Sun 
rises at 6:10 a.m. standard time, and 
7:10 a.m. daylight saving time, and sets 
at 5:42 standard time or 6:42 daylight 
saving time, for a length of day of 11 
hours and 31 minutes. 
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Thus, there would be more daylight 
available on this day than on October 
31 where there is presently only avail- 
able this year 10 hours and 33 minutes 
of daylight. 

So unless you are going to change 
the October 31 date, it is absurd to say 
that the March 7 date is unrealistic, 
unfair, or a change in the way that 
the sunlight is affecting us. 
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What really causes the danger here, 
which has been discussed, is the fact 
that Mother Nature exists and short- 
ens her days as the Sun moves toward 
the Equator from the Tropic of 
Cancer. The shortest day of the year, 
the solstice, is on December 21, and is 
where the Sun rises at 7:12 a.m. and 
sets at 4:17 p.m., allowing 9 hours and 
5 minutes of daylight. There is noth- 
ing we can do about that fact. The fact 
is that on that day children get up in 
the dark, go to school in the dark, and 
often come home in the dark. We also 
must milk our cows and take care of 
our farm animals in the dark. 

Remember, again, that if you wait 
until April 30 to switch over, you miss 
the entire months of March and April 
during which you could use early 
morning light. The Sun rises on stand- 
ard time at 4:44 a.m. on April 30. As- 
suming a great many people of this 
country, and I assume most people of 
this country, arise between the hours 
of 6:30 and 7 o’clock in the morning, or 
averaging 6:45, you have lost 2 hours 
of sunlight to work with if you have 
daylight saving time going into effect 
on April 30. Even as March goes along, 
the rising of the Sun advances so rap- 
idly that by March 15 the Sun is rising 
at 5:57, and on March 31 it is rising at 
5:29. 

The effect of that, again, is that you 
are losing light, early hours of opera- 
ble daylight when people could be 
using it. The reason that this occurs, 
by the way, is that when we are 
moving toward the solstice in Decem- 
ber, in late fall, the Sun’s declination 
is at a slower rate than when it is 
moving out of the solstice going into 
the spring where the sun rises, its dec- 
lination, its angle to the Earth, rises 
faster. This is Mother Nature’s way of 
giving nature more sunlight, and it be- 
hooves us to take advantage of that 
sunlight. 

Ben Franklin also pointed out, even 
during the Revolution, that if we used 
daylight saving time and began it in 
March, we would be saving candles. 

It seems to me that if we vote 
against this bill, which by the way is 
really a supply side bill because it cre- 
ates more productivity—no question 
about it, in the marketplace because 
we do not waste those daylight hours 
in the morning—if we vote against this 
bill, we are not only voting against 
sunlight, which I cannot imagine that 
any farm community would want to 
do, but we are also voting against Ben 
Franklin, and I challenge anyone in 
this room, or this Congress, to vote 
against Ben Franklin. 

Mr. HILER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREGG. I will yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HILER. Mr. Chairman, can the 
gentleman explain again how this is a 
supply side bill? 
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Mr. GREGG. Well, as the gentleman 
knows, being one of our leaders of 
supply side economics in the newly 
elected class, if people have the oppor- 
tunity to get up and use daylight to 
their advantage, then they are going 
to be more productive. If we are losing 
2 hours of daylight, such as we are, 
and we are losing 2 hours of daylight 
if we do not move daylight saving time 
back to the first Sunday in March, on 
that first Sunday in March, on the last 
Sunday in April, there are 2 hours of 
daylight from the time the Sun rises 
to the time the average American gets 
up and goes to work which are com- 
pletely wasted. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas (Mr. ROBERTS). 

Mr. ROBERTS of Kansas. Mr. 
UP RN I rise in opposition to this 

I would respond to my colleague 
from New Hampshire to indicate to 
him that despite what he says about 
Mother Nature, you cannot fool 
Mother Nature, and also to say that I 
have it on good authority, when the 
Honorable Benjamin Franklin came 
out in favor of daylight saving time he 
was on one of his many junkets to 
Paris, France. 

The dear colleague, in behalf of this 
bill, mentioned several things. I will 
repeat my opposition. They allege 
energy savings of 100,000 barrels of oil. 
If you read the report, the report actu- 
ally says that there has been no signif- 
icant measure of energy savings that 
could be attributed to daylight saving 
time, only to seasonal change. 

The report goes on to claim 200 
fewer traffic fatalities when in actual- 
ity if you read the rest of the report 
there has been no significant increase 
in safety due to DST. 

The dear colleague goes on, in solic- 
iting my colleagues' support for an 
extra period of sight and mobility for 
the hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans suffering from night blindness. 
There are just as many of these folks 
blind in the morning when we have 
darkness as in the evening, if these 
folks would care to get up in the morn- 
ing. 

The gentleman also referred to the 
study done by the Department of 
Transportation alleging that there was 
no harm to school children in terms of 
riding school buses. I would challenge 
any Department of Transportation bu- 
reaucrat to come out to Highway 36 in 
my district and stand on the side of 
the highway in total darkness where 
cars go by at 60 and 55 miles an hour 
and say that that is not a hardship or 
a threat to that child. 

There have been some additional 
comments in regard to what problems 
this causes radio stations, and the fact 
they can go to the FCC for relief. This 
is a serious problem when, in fact, we 
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have to come on the air and warn our 
farmers and stockmen of impending 
weather. I would only point out I have 
broadcasters that report to me they 
have tried to seek relief from daylight 
saving time for 4 years at a cost of 
thousands of dollars. That speaks to 
the ability of the FCC to respond to 
these requests. 

There is only one simple reason as to 
why my urban colleagues are for day- 
light saving time, and they are correct 
when they cite increased recreational 
time, tourism, and extension of prime 
shopping hours. It is a matter of con- 
venience. But, Mr. Chairman, it is a 
matter of inconvenience to rural areas. 
In New York or in other metropolitan 
areas, if you want to play golf, if you 
want to walk your dog, if you want to 
go jogging, fine. But do not do it at 
the expense of our rural areas. 

The gentleman from New York said 
our farmers can simply get up an hour 
earlier to do the chores. That is just 
simply not the case. We have a full 
day’s work and more, not just 8 hours. 
The work is governed by when the 
Sun comes up and when the Sun goes 
down. We just cannot automatically 
adjust. 

I think the best amendment we 
could offer to this bill would be an 
amendment that would set the clock 
back 1 hour in the spring and then set 
the Nation’s thermometers back 10 de- 
grees. Then when the clock is set for- 
ward in the fall, we can set the Na- 
tion’s thermometers 10 degrees up, 
and obviously we will not have sum- 
mers as hot and we would have energy 
savings, and we also would not have 
winters as cold. That makes just about 
as much sense as this bill. I urge my 
colleagues to oppose what should be 
labeled the “Urban Convenience Act 
of 1981.” 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to this bill, strongly so. I 
commend the chairman and the rank- 
ing member of our subcommittee for 
their concern about and desire to cut 
back on oil consumption, which we all 
would like to do. But there will be seri- 
ous side effects to this change, and at 
best only marginal energy savings by 
changing daylight savings time until 
early in March. The side effects, in my 
opinion, strongly outweigh whatever 
advantages may be gained. 

Let me tell the Members about a few 
of the side effects in my judgment. 

First, and most importantly, is chil- 
dren's safety. I urge you to consider 
that for those of us who live on the 
western side of these time zones—and 
the latest U.S. census showed that a 
majority of us do—get light later in 
the morning than the eastern side. 
And I am greatly concerned for those 
children who ride those school buses, 
especially for those kids on buses in 
the mountains of the Appalachian 
areas. This bill would force them to 
ride those buses in the middle of the 
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night, on icy roads, snowy conditions 
in the wintertime. And March is a 
winter month in most of the country. 
It centainly is in the mountains of 
Kentucky. And for those children to 
be required to get out in the middle of 
the night, walk to the bus, wait on a 
lonely road, on ice and snow, and ride 
a bus to school under those very dan- 
gerous conditions, I think is too much 
of a risk and burden to ask for the 
little benefit that might be gained by 
changing the time. 

This change would cause special 
problems in the rural areas, as my col- 
league from Kansas mentions. We do 
not have lights on many of the streets, 
highways and roads; we often have no 
raised sidewalks for these school chil- 
dren to use; and mountain roads are 
slippery throughout the winter 
months. 

Let us mention to you an evaluation 
by the National Bureau of Standards 
relating to child fatalities. They testi- 
fied that during the 1974 experiment 
with daylight saving time that there 
was an increase in fatalities of school- 
aged children. 

Frankly, Mr. Chairman, as long as 
there is any possibility that our 
schoolchildren would be endangered, 
it would be nothing short of cruel for 
the Congress to enact this legislation. 
There is no parent who would choose 
to endanger his child's life in order to 
conserve a questionable barrel of oil. 

And, Mr. Chairman, the problems 
extend beyond those faced by chil- 
dren. Consider the effect on farmers. 

Now the Congress may be powerful, 
but it can not legislate when cows will 
need to be milked. And this legislation 
would throw farmers entirely off of 
schedule, both for their work on the 
farm and their transactions in town. 

Other workers who rely on daylight 
would also be seriously affected. For 
example, construction and warehouse 
workers would face additional work-re- 
lated hazards if they tried to continue 
working in the morning hours. 

And the problems would not be con- 
fined to rural areas. There would be 
difficulties in suburban and urban 
areas, where commuters would be 
forced to drive to work in the dark. 

So there is no denying that severe 
hardships would result from the en- 
actment of this legislation. But, Mr. 
Chairman, I submit that these hard- 
ships would be endured for very little 
purpose. The record indicates mini- 
mal, if any, energy savings would 
result. 

In commenting on the studies re- 
garding the impact of extended day- 
light saving time, the Bureau of 
Standards said that the studies “do 


not lead to any conclusion on possible 
energy savings." And I am convinced 
that in the western portions of time 
zones, there might even be regional in- 
creases in energy consumption, consid- 
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ering the additional use of gas and 
electricity in the morning hours. 

And of course, if additional States 
choose to opt out of daylight saving 
time altogether, opposing the exten- 
sion, they would end up using more 
energy than before. 

So, Mr. Chairman, the record is 
clear. We are being asked to jeopardize 
the safety of millions of schoolchil- 
dren. We are being asked to disrupt 
the work of farmers throughout the 
country. And we are being asked to 
make many workers' jobs more dan- 
gerous. And we are being asked to take 
these steps for the sake of energy sav- 
ings, even though those savings would 
at the very best be extremely slight. 
Mr. Chairman, it seems clear that the 
disadvantages far outweigh any possi- 
ble advantages. 

I urge my colleagues to join with me 
in voting against this bill. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I would be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, this 
is a question which I think has really 
got a lot of people concerned. I think 
it is important we not mislead people. 

In accordance with the DOT study 
and the National Safety Council 
study, and confirmed by the National 
Bureau of Standards when they re- 
viewed this and had some questions 
about energy savings, they did confirm 
that during the months of March and 
April, when we are extending this, 
there were no increases in child fatali- 
ties. 
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I do appreciate the concerns that 
the gentleman suggests with respect to 
the western part of the State, particu- 
larly States such as his own where 
they have very severe weather condi- 
tions. I would suggest that there are 
two options. One is that, as the gentle- 
man knows, the State can exempt 
themselves from daylight saving time. 
The more practical thing is that where 
there is a special situation in one sec- 
tion of the State, such as the gentle- 
man has, there is a possibility of ad- 
justing school hours. 

Mr. ROGERS. I suggest the reverse 
side of that alternative would be for us 
to keep the time system as it is and 
allow New York to opt for added day- 
light time. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
PORTER). 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, on 
April 24, 1980, I addressed the House 
to urge my colleagues to support the 
extension of the daylight saving time 
provision of the Uniform Time Act of 
1966. Today, I rise in support of H.R. 
4437 which would extend daylight 
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saving time to include 8 months of the 
year, from the first Sunday in March 
through the last Sunday in October. 
The arguments I presented in favor of 
the 8-4 month plan 18 months ago are 
still pertinent today. 

In fact, new evidence shows that ex- 
tended daylight saving time will bene- 
fit the entire Nation. Department of 
Transportation studies indicate that 
we will save nearly 100,000 barrels of 
oil equivalent per day during the 2 
months of prolonged daylight. The 
National Highway Traffic Safety Ad- 
ministration predicts 200 fewer traffic 
fatalities per year if the 8-4 month 
plan is implemented. Studies conduct- 
ed in the District of Columbia reveal 
that violent crime—a problem reach- 
ing epidemic proportions in our 
Nation—could be reduced as much as 
13 percent with longer daylight hours. 
Finally, recent public opinion polls 
show that the American people sup- 
port extending daylight saving time by 
a 2-to-1 margin. 

Mr. Chairman, the facts are compel- 
ling and the time is right for the ex- 
tension of the daylight saving provi- 
sion of the Uniform Time Act of 1966. 
I urge my colleagues to support H.R. 
4437. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. STANGELAND). 

Mr. STANGELAND. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in strong opposition to H.R. 
4437. 

I would like to first talk about 
energy. According to the committee 
report, daylight saving time could save 
the equivalent of 100,000 barrels per 
day in March and April. But, this data 
is challenged by the National Bureau 
of Standards, which finds no conclu- 
sive evidence of any savings. 

I would like to point out that in 
northern Minnesota and the northern 
borders of this country, if we were to 
rise an hour earlier in the morning, at 
a time when the day is the coldest, the 
few hours before daylight and the 
hour after, we are not going to save 
energy, but use more, because those 
thermostats get turned up when folks 
get up for breakfast, when they get up 
for breakfast to feed those young chil- 
dren when they have to go out there 2 
hours before daylight to catch that 
bus. Even if there were some identifia- 
ble savings, I question whether they 
would ever be realized. History shows 
that once daylight saving time ap- 
proaches 8 months, States on the 
western borders of three of the four 
continental time zones tend to drop 
out of the program. During year-round 
daylight saving time in 1974-75, most 
of Michigan dropped out during 
March and April of 1975, as did Idaho 
and part of Oregon in 1974. 

The committee does not project 
what the dropout rate would be under 
the proposed 2-month expansion. The 
dropout would not be for just March 
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and April. Daylight saving time is an 
all or nothing proposition. If a State 
did not want the expansion, its only 
recourse would be to drop out com- 
pletely. If some States decided not to 
go on daylight saving time because of 
the expansion, not only would there 
be a loss of the claimed energy sav- 
ings, but also a loss during the other 6 
months, the 6 months that we present- 
ly have daylight saving time. 

In this way, the net energy savings 
expected from this bill could well turn 
into a net energy loss. 

By refusing to go on daylight saving 
time a State would also create confu- 
sion in communications. The rapid 
growth of sophisticated communica- 
tions technology has made our Nation 
in one respect a small and intimate 
place. The time differences in the re- 
spective time zones so far have not 
hampered this progress. This is due in 
large part to our being used to the 1, 2, 
or 3 hour differences almost uniformly 
followed within the respective zones. 
All of this would be thrown out of 
whack if States began quitting day- 
light saving time. The lack of time uni- 
formity within the zones could lead to 
chaos in communications. 

Another concern I have about day- 
light saving time is safety. In my dis- 
trict and those of many of my col- 
leagues, rural schoolchildren leave 
their homes very early in the morning 
to make their way to school. Despite 
the fact that the Sun rises about the 
same time in March and April as it 
does in September and October, the 
weather is more wintry during March 
and April. The weather between 6:30 
a.m. and 7:30 a.m. daylight time in 
March and April is much more likely 
to be icy, making the roads more slip- 
pery. Rural schoolchildren usually 
have no sidewalks to walk on. They 
walk on the sides of roads to their bus 
stops or schools. By 6:30 a.m. daylight 
time the Sun will not have had 
enough time to burn off that nightly 
ice cover. 

Finally, in the western portion of 
the three time zones, darkness has not 
yet lifted by 6:30 a.m. daylight time. 
Add up all of these factors, and if you 
push the clock ahead an hour during 
these months you are going to make 
going to school a dangerous venture 
for these children. 

I think the whole talk about day- 
light saving time is itself a misnomer. I 
would like to disagree with my col- 
league and friend from New Hamp- 
shire. You do not save daylight time. 
The Sun rises in the morning and sets 
in the evening, and in that framework, 
from the time that Sun comes up and 
until it goes down is a certain period of 
daylight, and no law can lengthen that 
day and no law can shorten that day. 
We have so many hours of daylight on 
any day of the year, and no law 
changes those hours. 
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Mr. Chairman, it is my feeling that 
passage of H.R. 4437 would be a mis- 
take. The questions regarding energy 
savings, time uniformity, and safety 
have not been sufficiently answered. 
So, I oppose H.R. 4437 and I urge my 
colleagues to do the same. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Nebraska (Mrs. SMITH). 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to this legisla- 
tion extending daylight saving time an 
additional 2 months by changing the 
starting date from the last Sunday in 
April to the first Sunday in March. 
This is an unwise and unneeded bill. 

We of Nebraska are morning people. 
Many of the day's activities are accom- 
plished during the morning hours. 
This legislation, by eliminating an 
hour of daylight in the morning, ad- 
versely affects our work habits. The 
lost hour cannot be made up at the 
end of the day, as every farmer knows. 
There are certain farm chores that 
must be done in the early part of the 
day—feeding livestock, setting irriga- 
tion equipment, and so on—whether in 
darkness or in light, which cannot be 
altered by an act of Congress. It is no 
wonder that Nebraskans resent this in- 
trusion by the Government into their 
lives. 

The principal argument put forth by 
proponents of this legislation is that 
the bill will save energy. The evidence 
in support of this assertion is not over- 
whelming. In fact, the Bureau of 
Standards during Energy and Com- 
merce Committee consideration of this 
issue asserted: 

The available data do not lead to any con- 
clusions on the possible energy savings, 
except that further studies would be ex- 
tremely expensive to perform. 


It is my impression that there may 
be a net increase in energy consump- 
tion rather than a decrease under day- 
light saving time. Additional shopping 
and recreational trips would be made 
under daylight time. One of the origi- 
nal purposes of creating daylight time 
was to allow citizens more daylight 
hours for shopping and recreation in 
the afternoon when they get off work. 
If they are going to use those hours 
which are so generously provided by 
Congress, they will be using more fuel. 
Families that rise before sunup will re- 
quire additional energy for lighting 
and heating. 

School superintendents are forced to 
start their furnaces earlier in the 
morning in order to get buildings 
warm in time for school to start. Since 
buildings are colder earlier in the 
morning, it requires an additional 
amount of heating oil or natural gas 
under daylight time. Also, many par- 
ents feel that it is necessary to drive 
their children to school rather than to 
let them stand in the dark waiting for 
a schoolbus or walk or ride a bike to 
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school during hours of darkness. This 
results in additional gasoline use. 

The Bureau of Standards has some- 
thing to say about schoolchildren as 
well, Mr. Chairman, and it is frighten- 
ing. In the same testimony that I 
quoted previously it says: 

Schoolaged children suffered an in- 
creased number of fatal accidents in the 
morning during the four months, January 
to April, in 1974 under daylight saving time, 
as compared to the same period in 1973 
when daylight saving time was not in effect. 

This is the issue of greatest concern 
to the people of the Third District of 
Nebraska. 

I am aware that a great many things 
can be shown with statistics, and we 
can argue all day about the meaning 
of these fatality statistics, but that 
will not change the opinions of my 
constituents who believe that sending 
their children off to school in the cold 
dark increases the danger they face. 
Forcing small children to leave their 
homes before dawn will not solve the 
energy shortage. 

Mr. Chairman, for these reasons the 
House should reject this legislation 
today. Congress should not leave the 
citizens of this Nation in the dark once 
again. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. TAUKE). 

Mr. TAUKE. Mr. Chairman, during 
the past several months I have had 
the opportunity to participate in the 
debate on this issue in subcommittee, 
in committee, and now, of course, here 
in the Committee of the Whole House. 
I believe it is fair to say that this is 
not one of the most Earth-shaking 
issues we will face during the course of 
this year in Congress, but it is an issue 
that is of significant importance to 
those who are directly affected by it. 

I have not, admittedly, had a lot of 
experience on the farm, but my farm- 
ers tell me that when cows have to 
choose between God's time and Gov- 
ernment’s time, they give milk on 
God’s time. It is because of that fact 
that this creates a considerable havoc 
in the rural communities of our coun- 
try. 

Now, I think that it is also important 
to note that many of these rural resi- 
dents are worried about the fact that 
this forces their children to wait for 
the bus in the early morning hours 
when it is cold and when it is some- 
what dangerous to those children. 
Now, these things in and of them- 
selves may not seem as if they are 
matters of great importance, and they 
affect perhaps a relatively small por- 
tion of the population, but the key 
factor is this: In this daylight saving 
time law, there is a provision which 
allows States to opt out. If even one 
additional State should opt out of the 
entire program for the entire year be- 
cause we are extending the program 2 
months, we would lose the energy sav- 
ings that this bill supposedly offers us. 
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I would suggest that extending this 
daylight saving time period into the 
cold months of the earlier part of the 
spring of the year is going to cause at 
least one more State to opt out be- 
cause of the opposition which will be 
generated against daylight saving time 
as a whole in that State. 

I believe that if that happens, we 
will lose all the energy savings that 
are supposedly being achieved 
through this bill, and we would have 
actually taken a step backward. 

So for that reason, Mr. Chairman, I 
hope the Members of the House will 
recognize that we are dealing here not 
just with the issue of extending day- 
light saving time but we are also deal- 
ing with the issue of keeping those 
States that are already on daylight 
saving time in the position of main- 
taining that time system. 

Mr. STUDDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAUKE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. STUDDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman tell this Member, who, 
quite frankly, knows remarkably little 
about farming and cows, something 
that he has always wondered about? 

I understand the impassioned pleas 
from colleagues who represent agricul- 
tural districts, particularly apparently 
those who represent dairy areas. I do 
not understand, however, what differ- 
ence it makes to the cows what time 
we think it is. 

Mr. TAUKE. Mr. Chairman, it does 
not make any difference to the cows 
because they stick with God’s time. 
That is what the farmers tell me. 

Mr. STUDDS. That is what I 
thought. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa (Mr. TAUKE) has 
expired. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 additional minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa (Mr. TAUKE). 

Mr. TAUKE. Mr. Chairman, the 
problem is that when the cows are op- 
erating on God’s time and everybody 
else, all the people other than the 
farmers, are operating on Government 
time, we have a conflict between the 
two, and the farmers find it difficult 
to adjust their schedules to accommo- 
date this difference in time. That is 
why they would prefer to keep the 
times together, if you will. 

Mr. STUDDS. So, I was right in my 
provincial and unknowing assumption 
that those cows do whatever cows do 
according to natural time and not ac- 
cording to what time we think it is? 

Mr. TAUKE. That is correct. 

Mr. STUDDS. So the imposition 
would not be so much on the cows as it 
would be on those who milk them? 

Mr. TAUKE. That is correct; the im- 
position would be on those who milk 
them. 
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Mr. STUDDS. And those Members 
who represent those who milk the 
cows are telling us it is difficult to 
somehow adjust their schedule for an 
hour; is that correct? 

Mr. TAUKE. That is what I under- 
stand. But the key issue is not about 
that. The key issue is that this arouses 
substantial emotional opposition in 
States like my own. 

For whatever reason, an attempt to 
extend this time now for an additional 
2 months perhaps will bring us to the 
point where we will lose daylight 
saving time completely in a State like 
my own, and that would, of course, 
wipe out any energy savings that 
would be achieved through this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. STUDDS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I think 
he probably has put his finger on at 
least the irrational, if not the rational, 
basis of the emotional nature of the 
opposition to this proposition. 

Let me suggest to the gentleman 
what happened—and I understand the 
gentleman was not here at the time— 
when we first debated this issue in 
1973 or 1974. The gentlewoman from 
Colorado (Mrs. SCHROEDER) received a 
letter from an especially irate constit- 
uent of hers in Denver, and she shared 
the letter with us at the time. At that 
time it was the first term of the gen- 
tlewoman from Colorado and of this 
Member, and the gentleman will recall 
how very particularly anxious we all 
are in our first terms not to say or do 
anything that might even possibly 
offend or irritate or upset any of our 
constituents, and that is especially 
true in our first term. We are apt to 
have a very firm rule in our first term 
that all correspondence, regardless of 
whether it appears to be particularly 
rational or not, must be answered and 
must be answered promptly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa (Mr. TAUKE) has 
again expired. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 additional minute to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa (Mr. TAUKE). 

Mr. STUDDS. Mr. Chairman, if I 
may proceed and if the gentleman will 
yield further, he can imagine the 
quandary of the gentlewoman from 
Colorado who received a letter to this 
effect from one of her constituents 
who was extremely irate and threaten- 
ing her with those kinds of things that 
we all are confronted with from time 
to time. 

The lady, who, I believe, was a 
housewife in Denver, said that she and 
75 members of her group “will do all I 
possibly can to see that this is your 
last term, as well as your first term, if 
you support an extension of daylight 
saving time. My lawn cannot possibly 
stand 1 more hour of daylight." 

The problem, of course, that the 
gentlewoman was confronted with 
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was: How do you respond to this with- 
out insulting the constituent in ques- 
tion? I think that was based upon the 
fear that this body might be suffi- 
ciently arrogant to try to do some- 
thing that I do not think the most 
courageous of our colleagues have ever 
suggested; namely, to lengthen the 
number of hours in a day. 

Let me suggest as a strong supporter 
of this legislation that as one exam- 
ines the actual language, as well as the 
answers involved, there is every reason 
in the world, notwithstanding the un- 
derstandable concern of the cows in 
question, to support this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. MYERS). 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
my colleague for yielding, and I rise to 
ask a question. 

The Uniform Time Act of 1966 pro- 
vided that the eastern part of the 
State of Indiana would be in an east- 
ern time zone and the western half, or 
approximately that, would be in the 
central time zone. 

That was not satisfactory to Indiana, 
and several of our States were affected 
by that particular 1966 act. 

Shortly after that, or a couple of ses- 
sions later, we did provide that certain 
States could exempt themselves, and 
we redrew the boundaries, including 
those in Indiana, so that today a 


region in the western part of Indiana 
is in the central zone, a few other 


counties are in the central zone and 
the rest of Indiana is in the eastern 
zone. We have exempted these areas 
and those remaining in the eastern 
zone from ever going on daylight 
saving time. 

As I understand it, on page 3, section 
3, in line 14, it provides that any law in 
effect, including these amendments, 
shall not be changed by this act. 

My question is this: Is it the intent 
of this act to continue the exemption 
of those States where the legislature 
does not want to go to daylight saving 
time? Can they exempt themselves? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, this act as it 
is presently drawn continues the possi- 
bility of those objections from those 
areas that now have them and that 
want to exercise them to exempt their 
areas. They could not exempt them 
for a portion of the daylight saving 
time; they would have to do it over the 
entire period that daylight saving time 
was going to be in effect. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, they can 
exempt the entire area from ever 
being in daylight saving time, but, as 
the gentleman says, they cannot 
change the applicable dates? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. That is right. 
They still have to go to the 8 months? 
It would be entirely too confusing if 
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they ever tried to change those dates. 
No one would know what time it was 
in any portion of the State. 

Mr. MYERS. If the gentleman had 
cows, they would not know when they 
would be milked, or the grass would 
not know when it would get mowed. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, I would like 
to confirm what the gentleman said, 
that those States presently opted out 
are grandfathered in under this legis- 
lation, so the States that have opted 
out in whole or the States where there 
are two time zones and part of the 
States has opted out will continue in 
that status after this legislation, 
unless they take some other action. 

Mr. MYERS. As I understand it, In- 
diana is in two different zones, and the 
eastern zone would not have to go on 
it and the other zone could go on it if 
they so desired, or they might not; is 
that correct? 

Mr. OTTINGER. That is correct. 

Mr. HARTNETT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. HARTNETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
think what the gentleman was asking 
was, under the present law States can 
now exempt themselves if their legis- 
latures vote to do so under the provi- 
sions of the daylight saving time prov- 
sions; is that correct? 

Mr. OTTINGER. That is correct. 

Mr. HARTNETT. I believe what the 
gentleman was asking was, could they 
vote to exempt themselves for the ad- 
ditional 2 months? 

Mr. OTTINGER. No, they could not. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana (Mr. MYERS) 
has again expired. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 additional minute to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana (Mr. MYERS). 

Mr. HARTNETT. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, let 
me ask my next question. 

Wnho is going to wake up the rooster 

that is going to wake up all the farm 
hands? The roosters and the chickens 
are going to sleep long past the time 
the farm hands should be aroused, and 
I wonder if we can in this body say 
who will be the official rooster waker- 
upper so we can get all the people up. 
That is what I was wondering. 
e Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the passage of H.R. 
4437, the Energy Conservation Day- 
light Saving Act. 

This legislation would amend the 
Uniform Time Act so that daylight 
saving time would be observed for 8 
months, from the first Sunday in 
March to the last Sunday in October. 
States would be granted the option to 
exempt themselves from this extended 
daylight saving time if they so wish, 
but this measure would still create a 
hardship for thousands of Americans. 
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In 1973-75 an emergency extension 
of daylight saving time was enacted, 
and thousands of schoolchildren were 
forced to wait for buses or walk to 
school in the dark. This created a real 
safety and health problem, particular- 
ly during the cold winter months for 
these schoolchildren and for other 
workers who had to leave their homes 
before sunrise to reach their offices 
and factories on time. 

Finally, extending daylight saving 
time for the entire month of March 
would adversely affect thousands of 
observant Jews who must complete 
their morning prayers before sunrise. 
Daylight saving time would mean that 
some of these Americans would be 
forced to choose between their reli- 
gious obligations and their employ- 
ment. To further explain the impact 
of this provision on the Jewish com- 
munity, Mr. Chairman, I include the 
following letter in today's CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 


AGUDATH ISRAEL OF AMERICA, 
New York, N.Y., September 28, 1981. 
Hon. RICHARD L. OTTINGER, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN OTTINGER: I want to 
bring to your attention a serious religious 
problem that would affect many thousands 
of Jewish citizens of our nation, as a result 
of the Daylight Savings Time bill H.R. 
4437, which has already been approved by 
the House Commerce Committee. I under- 
stand that the bill you sponsored would 
extend daylight savings time from the cur- 
rent 6 months to a proposed 8 months. Al- 
though I fully support your motives, I am 
sure that you would want to take into con- 
sideration the freedom of religious practice 
of a large number of our citizens. 

Permit me to spell out clearly how your 
bill would affect religious Jews. According 
to Jewish religious law, the earliest time 
when morning prayers can commence is one 
hour before sunrise. Reviewing charts 
issued by the U.S. Naval Observatory, it is 
apparent that the morning prayers in sever- 
al cities will be seriously delayed, seriously 
disrupting the daily schedule of thousands. 
For example, in Los Angeles on March 2nd, 
prayers could not commence until 6:21 A.M., 
which is 22 minutes later than the latest 
time of the year of January 1st. In Miami, a 
Jew could not pray until 6:44 A.M., which is 
36 minutes later than January Ist. There 
are smaller time differences in such cities as 
New York, Baltimore and Cincinnati, but it 
is clear that almost every large city would 
be affected. 

Since prayers last from 30-50 minutes, the 
earliest time that a religious Jew can leave 
from services either for breakfast or to his 
place of employment in a city like Miami 
would be somewhere in the vicinity of 7:40 
A.M. In our society where most people live 
almost a half hour to one hour distance 
from their place of employment, this would 
create an anomalous situation for the thou- 
sands of religious Jews whose employment 
requires their presence prior to 8:00 or 8:30 
A.M. 

I want to point out to you that when a 
measure to extend daylight savings time for 
the entire year was under consideration in 
New York State, the bill was withdrawn for 
similar considerations after we brought to 
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the attention of the sponsors the religious 
implications involved. 

I do want to note that our study shows 
that if the bill were to take effect on the 
third Sunday in March, it would not have 
any appreciable effect on the schedules of 
religious Jews. However, if the bill would 
extend into November, it could create an 
even worse situation than in March. I hope 
that you will modify your bill to take into 
consideration thousands of Orthodox Jews 
around the country whose lives would be se- 
riously disrupted unless daylight savings 
time began the third Sunday in March. 

I hope that you will be able to modify this 
bill and thus do away with the anxiety that 
has been aroused amongst the rabbis and 
laymen throughout the country who are 
deeply concerned over the implications of 
the bill. 

All good wishes. 

Sincerely, 
Rabbi MENACHEM LUBINSKY, 
Director of Government and 
Public Affairs.e 
e Mr. WEBER of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, what we are discussing 
here today is a basic issue of safety. 

Extension of daylight saving time 
wil put thousands of schoolchildren 
in needless danger. The Sun rises late 
in the morning in Minnesota during 
the months of March and April. Many 
schoolchildren must stand alongside 
narrow icy country roads, without 
sidewalks, as early as 7 a.m. waiting 
for the schoolbus; 1 hour of extra day- 
light in the morning could make the 
difference between a child being seen 
clearly—and that child being struck 
and killed. 

Many of the fathers of those chil- 
dren rise even earlier to milk their 
dairy cows. By extending daylight 
saving time, we are not only imperiling 
their children—we are sentencing 
them to work an additional hour in 
the morning without sunlight. Most 
people who live in cities work indoors 
and begin their workday hours later 
than Minnesota farmers. But the 
farmer often begins his daily chores 
before 6 a.m., feeding and milking his 
cows, cleaning his barn and loading 
hay and silage. An extra hour of day- 
light would not only save energy and 
increase work efficiency—it would 
create a more safe working environ- 
ment. 

Rural America has historically op- 
posed any extension of daylight saving 
time. It goes beyond the scope of the 
Federal Government to impose an un- 
wanted change in the daily routine— 
and the essential safety—of rural 
Americans.e 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


H.R. 4437 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Energy Conserva- 
tion Daylight Saving Act of 1981". 

Sec. 2. The Congress hereby finds— 

(1) that various studies of governmental 
and nongovernmental agencies indicate that 
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daylight saving time over an expanded 
period would produce a signficant energy 
saving in electrical power consumption; 

(2) that daylight saving time may yield 
energy savings in other areas besides electri- 
cal power consumption; 

(3) that daylight saving time over an ex- 
panded period could serve as an incentive 
for further energy conservation by individ- 
uals, companies, and the various govern- 
mental entities at all levels of government, 
and that such energy conservation efforts 
could lead to greatly expanded energy sav- 
ings; and 

(4) that the use of daylight saving time 
over an expanded period could have other 
beneficial effects on the public interest, in- 
cluding the reduction of crime, improved 
traffic safety, more daylight outdoor play- 
time for the children and youth of our 
Nation, greater utilization of parks and 
recreation areas, expanded economic oppor- 
tunity through extension of daylight hours 
to peak shopping hours and through exten- 
sion of domestic office hours to periods of 
greater overlap with the European Econom- 
ic Community. 

SEC. 3. (a) Section 3(a) of the Uniform 
Time Act of 1966 (15 U.S.C. 260a(a) is 
amended by striking out “last Sunday of 
April" and inserting in lieu thereof “first 
Sunday of March". 

(b) Any law in effect on the date of the 
enactment of this Act— 

(1) adopted pursuant to section 3(a)(2) of 
the Uniform Time Act of 1966 by a State 
with parts thereof in more than one time 
zone, or 

(2) adopted pursuant to section 3(aX1) of 
such Act by a State that lies entirely within 
one time zone, 


shall be held and considered to remain in 
effect as the exercise by that State of the 
exemption permitted by such Act unless 
that State, by law, provides that such ex- 
emption shall not apply. 

Sec. 4. Notwithstanding any other law or 
any regulation issued under any such law, 
the Federal Communications Commission 
shall, consistent with any existing treaty or 
other agreement, make such adjustment by 
general rules, or by interim action pending 
such general rules, with respect to hours of 
operation of daytime standard amplitude 
modulation broadcast stations, as may be 
consistent with the publíc interest, includ- 
ing the public's interest in receiving inter- 
ference-free service. Such general rules, or 
interim action, may include variances with 
respect to operating power and other tech- 
nical operating characteristics. Subsequent 
to the adoption of such general rules, they 
may be varied with respect to particular sta- 
tions and areas because of the exigencies in 
each case. 

Sec. 5. This Act shall take effect on the 
date of the enactment of this Act, except 
that if the date of enactment occurs in any 
calendar year after March 1, this Act shall 
take effect on the first day of the following 
calendar year. 
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Mr. OTTINGER (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered as 
read, printed in the RECORD, and open 
to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HARTNETT 

Mr. HARTNETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HARTNETT: 
Page 4, after line 10, by adding a new sec- 
tion to be appropriately numbered. The new 
section shall read as follows: 

Not withstanding any other provisions of 
law; The provisions of this act shall not 
apply to South Carolina, Kentucky, or any 
other state whose governing bodies shall 
vote to exempt their states from the provi- 
sions of this act. 

Mr. HARTNETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate the deep and abiding inter- 
est of this House of Representatives in 
the welfare of the people of South 
Carolina and other States of this 
Nation. But we in South Carolina do 
not want, nor do we need, 8 months of 
daylight saving time. 

We are very conservation conscious. 
We cut our lights on very dimly in the 
early morning hours. 

We do a lot of farming. We have 
schools that are located in rural areas 
in our State and the State law says 
any children that live within 1% miles 
of the school are not eligible for bus 
service, they must walk to school. It is 
going to be awfully dark for many 
months in South Carolina now, and it 
is in your States, and States that 
neighbor South Carolina, and there 
your young children are going to be 
walking to school. You have heard all 
of the arguments, but you have turned 
a deaf ear to that. 

Let me carry you back a few weeks 
to when we had the discussion on the 
terrific Voting Rights Act extension 
and those of you who told me what I 
needed in South Carolina, and I had 
to accept what you told me I needed. I 
needed the provisions of that act to 
apply to South Carolina, to a portion 
of this great Nation, not to the entire 
Nation as à whole. 

I am telling you thank you for that 
and now grant me one more special 
little privilege, and that is to allow my 
little, tiny South Carolina to come 
without the provisions of this act. 

We do not mind the 6 months that 
you so graciously gave us earlier in the 
last decade. I think you told us then 
we had to have 6 months of daylight 
saving time, although I think it ought 
to run from May 1 to September 1, be- 
cause that is the good summer months 
when we do a lot of water skiing and 
fishing in South Carolina. We are just 
not interested in sending our babies to 
school who walk, because our State 
law requires them to walk, those who 
live within a mile and one-half of the 
School along rural roads where there 
are no sidewalks, where there are deep 
drainage ditches, and they must walk 
in the roadway. We are not interested 
in those young children going to 
school in the middle of the night. 

As I so tongue in cheek asked who 
was going to wake up the rooster, our 
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farmers, quite frankly, do not want to 
be trying to tend their fields in the 
middle of the night. We enjoy the 
extra hours of daylight in the good 
summer months when the tempera- 
ture is fine and the golf courses are 
green and the water temperature is 
just right for bathing. But quite frank- 
ly, in March and April, in February, 
we do not need it, and I do not think 
New York needs it. I do not think Indi- 
ana needs it. I do not think New 
Hampshire needs it. I know Kansas 
does not need it. And, God knows, that 
the tobacco is probably going to burn 
up from that extra hour of sunshine 
they are going to get in Kentucky. So 
it is for sure Kentucky does not need 
it. 

Just last week, look what we did for 
the farmers and the tobacco farmers 
especially. Why not do one more thing 
for the farmer. Do not let his crop 
burn up. 

Just think about how big the mush- 
rooms are going to be with that extra 
hour of darkness. 

We just have to be fair about this 
thing. It is not that much of a conser- 
vation measure. Believe me, believe 
me, the statistics that were cited here 
for you—seriously, it is great to be a 
little humorous because a little non- 
sense now and then is relished by the 
best of men—but let us be serious 
about this. Suppose three school chil- 
dren are lost in South Carolina to traf- 
fic accidents. We have 16-year-old 
schoolbus drivers in South Carolina. 
We impose a tremendous responsibil- 
ity upon those young people. They can 
be 16 years old and drive a schoolbus. 
It is awfully dark at that hour of the 
morning on the rural roads of South 
Carolina. 

Let us have a little order, Mr. Chair- 
man. I am just not getting, like 
Rodney Dangerfield, I am not getting 
any respect at all. My colleagues just 
do not know something serious. They 
think it is the staff that was doing all 
of the talking, but you do not know 
something serious when you hear it. I 
went to the committee room, Mr. 
Chairman, myself. I hand-wrote this 
amendment. I borrowed a typewriter. I 
do not know whose typewriter, but it 
was a good IBM typewriter, and I 
typed the amendment myself. I am 
dead serious about it. 

We can carry this thing just a little 
bit too far. There are no States in this 
Nation—if South Carolina can enjoy 
outdoor activities during those 2 
months—there are very few other 
States that cannot, with the exception 
perhaps of Florida. 

I am teiling my colleagues that in 
the interests of the safety of the 
young children of all of our States, we 
do not need to send those children to 
school in the wee hours of the morn- 
ing when it is pitch black dark. I urge 
you to show a little compassion, as you 
did to my great State in imposing 
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upon us the provisions of the Voting 
Rights Act, and not impose upon us 
now. 

What I am doing here, I would say 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Stupps), I am leaving the provi- 
sions in here that our State legisla- 
ture, we can come from under this act 
now, but if we want to come from 
under it on daylight saving time, we 
have to come from under the whole 
thing. We do not want to do that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has 
expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. HART- 
NETT was allowed to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. HARTNETT. What my simple 
little amendment does is say that my 
State, and the State of my good col- 
league, Mr. RocERS, would be exempt 
from the 2 additional months, and if 
any of your States also want to 
exempt themselves from the 2 addi- 
tional months, all your State legisla- 
tures would have to do would be to 
act. We are not trying to bring you 
from under the provisions of the origi- 
nal act where we all enjoy 6 months of 
daylight saving time. 

It is perhaps a conservation meas- 
ure, although the air-conditioning 
units and the lights of these buildings 
are burning day and night, 24 hours a 
day, 7 days a week. The lights in that 
office now are burning and nobody is 
in there. The lights in many of the of- 
fices in this building are burning and 
nobody is in there. If we want to really 
conserve energy, we should put in the 
little step that when you walk across 
that door then you turn out the light 
switch, the last man out cuts the light 
out, if you want to conserve energy. 

What I am telling my colleagues is 
that we do not need 2 extra months in 
the dead of winter to send our chil- 
dren to school along dark, rural roads 
in South Carolina. This amendment 
which I have offered, in all good faith, 
and in all seriousness, says that South 
Carolina, not Kentucky, would be sad- 
dled with the 2 additional months and 
if your State did not want to be then 
you could come from under. 

Mr. STUDDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARTNETT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. STUDDS. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman as a cosponsor of the bill I am 
practically reduced to shame by the 
gentleman's characterization of its ef- 
fects. Would the gentleman character- 
ize his amendment as a nullification or 
an interposition? 

Mr. HARTNETT. Does the gentle- 
man mean nullifying the entire act? 

Mr. STUDDS. I was being semiface- 
tious to the gentleman's State's histo- 
ry. But the gentleman is confusing the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, which, 
as he knows, is not difficult. I have 
had enough difficulty trying to keep 
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up with the cows. The gentleman has 
brought in roosters, and then he has 
brought in mushrooms. 

As I understand it, there is another 
ingredient in addition to darkness 
which is essential to the healthy 
growth of mushrooms. Is that not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. HARTNETT. The gentleman is 
correct. We have a lot of that on the 
floor of this House also. 

Mr. STUDDS. The gentleman has 
caught exactly the drift of my com- 
ments. 

Let me also say to the gentleman, if 
I may, that the schoolchildren about 
whose safety he expresses concern, in 
those what would be additional weeks 
of daylight saving time in the event 
this bill were adopted, unamended, in 
March and April, as I understand it, 
darkness or light rather in the morn- 
ing would come at precisely the same 
time in March with these changes as it 
now does in October in South Carolina 
as well as in the rest of the Nation. So 
that we would not be imposing upon 
the children of South Carolina any 
changed circumstances than those 
under which they currently in the fall 
months go to school. 

Mr. HARTNETT. That is correct. 
Unfortunately, if I had my way, as I 
mentioned to the gentleman earlier, I 
would make the daylight saving provi- 
sions applicable from May 1 to Sep- 
tember 1. As it goes into the last 
Sunday in October I cannot do any- 
thing about that now, but adding 60 
more days that those children would 
have to traverse those roads in the 
dark, and it is 30 days in which they 
have to do it now, and there is nothing 
we can do about that. But my legisla- 
tion would have to come from com- 
pletely under this. 
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But you are adding 60 days under 
which they must travel to school in 
the dark, and it is that many more 
days in which there is an opportunity 
for an accident to occur. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARTNETT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. KAZEN. Do I understand that 
the gentleman's amendment makes 
the 2 additional months discretionary 
with the States? 

Mr. HARTNETT. Yes. 

Mr. KAZEN. And that is all that it 
does? 

Mr. HARTNETT. It exempts South 
Carolina and Kentucky and makes the 
other States discretionary for the 2 
additional months, yes. That is exactly 
right. 

Mr. KAZEN. Does it exempt South 
Carolina and Kentucky from all of the 
provisions of the bill? 

Mr. HARTNETT. No, sir. From 2 ad- 
ditional months, and it permits any 
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other State who would like to come 
from under the 2 additional months to 
do so. 

Mr. KAZEN. Well, I understand the 
gentleman's amendment now; but I do 
not understand why he does not treat 
the rest of us the way he treats those 
two States. 

Mr. HARTNETT. Well, I do treat 
you that way. I would be happy to add 
any other States. I did not have a 
chance to ask around. Any other 
States that would like to be exempt 
from the 2-month provision, I would 
be happy to list them in this amend- 
ment and we can amend it further. 

Mr. KAZEN. I can understand a bill 
that would purport to extend for 2 
months daylight saving time, with the 
proviso that it be discretionary with 
the individual States. 

Mr. HARTNETT. But it does not do 
that, sir. This bill says it is only discre- 
tionary to the entire daylight saving 
time completely, which would be the 
full 8 months if this bill is adopted. 
Then the only discretionary power 
that the legislature would have would 
be to come from under the entire 8 
months or stay under all of it. 

Mr. KAZEN. I agree with the gentle- 
man, except he is usurping the power 
of the State legislature by doing this. 
You are taking the shortcut and not 
leaving it up to your legislature. 

Mr. HARTNETT. Just in my little 
old State of South Carolina, but not in 
all the other 48 States. 

Mr. KAZEN. I have got a little old 
State of Texas, a little bitty place in 
the South of this country that feels 
the same way. 

Mr. HARTNETT. Yes, sir, but, see, 
under the provisions of this amend- 
ment, sir, your legislature could vote 
to come from under the 2 additional 
months, and that is all. I think that is 
only fair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. 
HARTNETT) has expired. 

(On request of Mr. RoBERTS of 
Kansas and by unanimous consent, 
Mr. HARTNETT was allowed to proceed 
for 2 additional minutes.) 

Mr. ROBERTS of Kansas. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARTNETT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Kansas. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to compliment my 
colleague, the gentleman from South 
Carolina, for his very industrious at- 
tempt to introduce and successfully in- 
troduce this amendment. I would reply 
only to my colleague, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, there used to be 
a sportscaster in this town who always 
qualified for the boo of the week, and 
I would think, without question, you, 
sir, have qualified for the boo of the 
week in this regard. 

This is a good amendment. Despite 
all of the frivolous comments, it does 
allow my State of Kansas, if it so 
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chooses, by action of the State legisla- 
ture, to exempt itself from this addi- 
tional 2 months of daylight saving 
time. I think this is the proper way to 
do it, rather than going State by 
State, in that we do have some areas 
in Kansas on the eastern side—and, by 
the way, we do not grow tobacco; it is 
wheat that the gentleman meant to 
say, in terms of that extra hour of 
time—we do have some metropolitan 
areas where, doubtlessly, they will 
want this extra 2 months. But that 
should be a decision that should be 
made by the State legislature. 

I applaud the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. I stand in favor of it. The gen- 
tleman has done a good job. 

Mr. HARTNETT. I thank the gen- 
tleman. I appreciate that very much. 

Mr. NAPIER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARTNETT. I yield to my good 
colleague, the outstanding young Con- 
gressman from South Carolina. 

Mr. NAPIER. I would just like to ask 
my colleague, if we give discretion to 
these other States, would the gentle- 
man be willing to modify his amend- 
ment and give that same discretion to 
South Carolina? I think we all ought 
to be treated the same. 

Mr. HARTNETT. Yes, I would be 
happy to do that if my good colleague, 
the gentleman from Kentucky, would 
be agreeable. We could amend my 
amendment by striking out and just 
saying that this shall not apply to any 
States whose governing body shall 
vote to exempt themselves. 

Mr. NAPIER. So we are really 
making it an issue that the State legis- 
latures can determine? 

Mr. HARTNETT. That is correct. 
The 2 additional months. 

Now, I will say to the gentleman 
from South Carolina, as he knows, I 
have listed South Carolina and Ken- 
tucky in here. I would be happy to 
strike South Carolina and just let all 
50 States determine under the provi- 
sions of the bill. 

Mr. NAPIER. I think that would be 
a good idea because I would hate for 
this body to be making a determina- 
tion for South Carolina and not 
making it for the other States. I think 
we ought to treat them all alike. 

Mr. HARTNETT. South Carolina is 
kind of special, but other than 
that—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. 
HARTNETT) has again expired. 

(On request of Mr. GREGG and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. HARTNETT Was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARTNETT. I yield to my col- 
league, the gentleman from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. GREGG. As the gentleman 
knows, I rose in favor of this bill. I 
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strongly support the bill. But I also 
think that the gentleman's amend- 
ment, if he strikes South Carolina and 
Kentucky as acceptable and returns to 
the States rights approach, which I 
like to see, clearly, it also jeopardizes 
the uniformity issue. But I believe 
that if the State desires to make that 
decision within its own commercial 
framework, then the State has made 
that decision and I think that is rea- 
sonable. 

Mr. HARTNETT. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his comment. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARTNETT. I yield to my col- 
league, the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROGERS. I will be happy to 
agree to the proposed amendment 
striking Kentucky and South Carolina 
from the language, and I appreciate 
the gentleman's action. 

Mr. HARTNETT. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his support. 

If I have 1 minute left, I would say 
to the gentleman from South Carolina 
and to my colleagues that the new 
amendment would read this way: 

Notwithstanding any other provisions of 
law; The provisions of this Act shall not 
apply to any State whose governing bodies 
shall vote to exempt their States from the 
provisions of this Act. 


I ask unanimous consent to substi- 
tute the revised amendment for my 
original amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, while there is a great 
deal of appeal to allowing the States 
the flexibility that the gentleman 
from South Carolina desires and puts 
forward in this amendment, it would 
cause havoc in our commerce. You 
would have plane schedules and train 
schedules that would be confused, and 
the communications system and the 
network programs on the television 
that would have to be adjusted by ju- 
risdiction. Indeed the act that we are 
amending here is called the Uniform 
Time Act and was originally passed so 
that we could do away with all kinds 
of different time jurisdictions that 
were in the country many years ago. 
Because of our modern-day communi- 
cations and because of the transporta- 
tion systems that we have, various air- 
lines having to produce schedules that 
people can rely on, and so forth, the 
multiplicity of different times that are 
possible under this variation would 
just be too complex. 

The administration testified on this. 
Indeed, Mr. Rocers, the gentleman 
from Kentucky, had suggested this in 
subcommittee but the amendment was 
defeated because the industrial groups 
which support this bill would oppose 
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the amendment, and because the ad- 
ministration, which strongly supports 
this legislation at the present time, 
would oppose it if we created that kind 
of multiplicity of jurisdictions. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OTTINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, the pend- 
ing amendment destroys the spirit and 
intent of the Uniform Time Act. I sup- 
port the Energy Conservation Day- 
light Saving Act of 1981. We are all 
well aware of the potential benefits 
which this simple 2-month extension 
of daylight saving time will bring to 
the Nation. The conservation of elec- 
trical energy, the positive effects with 
respect to traffic safety, and the in- 
creased sight and mobility for those 
afflicted with night blindness are all 
strong reasons for the passage of this 
legislation. But as a member of the Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee on Crime, my 
major interest in this bill is its poten- 
tial to reduce violent crime. A study 
conducted by the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration on the 
impact of daylight saving time on the 
incidence of crime was most instruc- 
tive. It was done in Washington, D.C., 
and used property and violent crime 
statistics which were available for 
each hour of each day during the 
period, January 1, 1973, to March 31, 
1975. The study revealed consistently 
less violent crime for daylight saving 
periods when compared to similar peri- 
ods of standard time. Specifically, 
when 28 weeks of standard time were 
compared with the same weeks of 
other years when daylight saving was 
in effect, it was found that violent 
crime was 10 percent less under day- 
light saving time. Further, when 2- 
week periods before and after five day- 
light saving time periods were com- 
bined, it was discovered that violent 
crime was 13 percent less during the 
daylight saving time periods. 

Mr. Chairman, as a founder of the 
organization known as National Vic- 
tims of Crime, I am strongly commit- 
ted to the reduction of our Nation’s 
tragically high incidence of violent 
crime. I am certain that all here share 
that commitment. This bill would 
have the effect of reducing crime 
while not imposing any additional 
burden on the American taxpayer. It 
is a simple measure which does not 
create a whole new bureaucracy to 
execute it. I urge passage of the 
Energy Conservation Daylight Saving 
Act of 1981. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to make it clear that, as the 
law now stands, any State may opt out 
of daylight saving time altogether. So 
you have that variation. 

In those States in which there are 
multiple time zones, either of the time 
zones may opt out. They must opt out 
altogether so that you only have two 
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variations. If you allow these addition- 
al variations, then you would have a 
multiplicity of different time zones all 
across the United States, some of 
which added 2 months, some of which 
did not add the 2 months. It would 
just create too great a complexity for 
the transportation and communication 
industries, in particular, to be able to 
deal with. For that reason, I cannot 
support it. 

Mr. STANGELAND. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OTTINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. STANGELAND. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding, and I thank 
him for qualifying the Uniform Time 
Act. While it is the Uniform Time Act, 
States do have the option to opt out, 
and so there is no reason why State 
legislatures cannot determine if they 
want to create a problem with train 
schedules, or whatever they want, that 
they had not ought to have that 
option to determine if they want to go 
longer. 

I think what you are missing, if I 
could just prevail on my friend for 1 
minute, is the concern of the problem 
that this kind of extension creates in 
the northern part of the country, 
where we have got cold weather yet in 
March and April. So I have to oppose 
the bill, but I support the amendment. 
I think it is a good amendment. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OTTINGER. I yield to my 
friend, the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. KAZEN. I can understand the 
gentleman’s position, but the mere 
fact that the title of the bill has the 
word “uniform” in there does not 
mean anything. We can always change 
that. 

Now, as far as changing the time 
zones in various States, the State of 
Arizona has never gone to eastern day- 
light saving time, and yet it has not 
bothered the television programs, it 
has not bothered the airline schedules. 
I think it is a good idea. 

Mr. OTTINGER. The gentleman is 
generally correct. I would like to point 
out that there was compromise 
reached in passing the Uniform Time 
Act, and it was decided that some 
flexibility ought to be left to the 
States, so States were allowed to opt 
out. Indeed two States have, Hawaii 
and Arizona, and Indiana has opted 
out in one time zone. But that creates 
only a very limited number of differ- 
ent time situations within the country 
that our commercial system has to 
deal with. 

Now, if you start having some States 
allowing daylight saving time 2 
months more and some States not, and 
parts of some States 2 months more 
and parts of some States not 2 months 
more, then you get a whole multiplici- 
ty of time zones that the commercial 
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people came in and told us that they 
could not live with. 
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Mr. KAZEN. If the gentleman will 
yield further, we will have the 6- 
months mandatory. What is wrong 
with leaving a 2-month discretion? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Or- 
TINGER) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. OTTIN- 
GER was allowed to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. KAZEN. If the gentleman will 
yield further, what the gentleman is 
telling the States, is you opt out alto- 
gether, the whole year, or not at all. 

Mr. OTTINGER. That is correct, 
and the reason we do that is a compro- 
mise between the transportation sys- 
tems and communications systems and 
other businesses that would like uni- 
formity and giving the States some 
flexibility. Where the States feel 
strongly about it, we have provided 
the States can opt out in whole. 

If, however, we provided that parts 
or all of States could opt out for dif- 
ferent periods of time, which is what 
this amendment asks for, then it cre- 
ates a great deal of complexity. 

Mr. KAZEN. Not parts of States. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Parts of States 
which are in two time zones could opt 
out for part of the time. 

Mr. WEBER of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OTTINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. WEBER of Minnesota. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I have to ask my colleague though, 
is not the original time frame for the 
Uniform Time Act not designed with 
some consideration of the school 
schedules that we have been debating 
here? That is my understanding of the 
history of this legislation, that that 
was one of the reasons why that time- 
frame was established. 

If that is the case, it seems to me 
most reasonable what our colleague 
from South Carolina has suggested be 
considered that we now are consider- 
ing an extension of this time and for 
the very reasons that we initially es- 
tablished this 6-month period we now 
should allow an additional reason for 
States to opt out. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Sunrises in March 
and April school months are the same 
as those in September and October 
are, and daylight saving effects are ex- 
actly the same. 

The reason that I cannot accept the 
amendment is because it creates just 
too much complexity for our commer- 
cial system in terms of the number of 
different time zones that would be in 
effect during those 2 months. 

Mr. WEBER of Minnesota. If the 
gentleman will yield further, I under- 
stand fully the complexity. 
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I understand the complexity the 
gentleman is talking about. It is a 
little different for some of us repre- 
senting rural States, Northern States. 
The gentleman is talking about nui- 
sances and difficulties. We are talking 
about serious health hazards. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. OT- 
TINGER) has again expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Coats and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. OTTINGER was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. COATS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OTTINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. COATS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

The point has been made over and 
over in this debate that March and 
April are the same as September and 
October. That may be the case in the 
gentleman’s State, but that is not the 
case in the Northern States, in the 
Mountain States, in States that have 
significantly different weather in 
those months than they do in Septem- 
ber and October. 

Our schoolchildren face an entirely 
different set of circumstances in 
March and April than September and 
October. 

Mr. OTTINGER. I do not disagree 
with the gentleman and, as I said at 
the outset, there is some inconven- 
ience to some people who were in- 
volved in here. At the same time, there 
are some additional conveniences to a 


lot of people like handicapped people. 
There is a considerable energy savings 
that is possible. There is a consider- 
able reduction in crime that was in 


fact demonstrated during those 
months when we had year-round day- 
light savings time, and there was a 
slight overall reduction in traffic acci- 
dents. 

So, I think that that tradeoff the 
people are going to have to decide and 
I understand representing one's people 
that that inconvenience may indeed be 
an overriding consideration. I do not 
think, however, because of the con- 
cerns from the people in transporta- 
tion and communications industries 
which are big industries in our coun- 
try, that we can have the multiple 
time zones and multiple time periods 
permitted under the amendment. 

Mr. COATS. I think the gentleman 
used the word “inconvenience.” I 
think the better word is the danger. 
We are trading a barrel of oil for the 
life of a child. Does the gentleman 
think this is a very good tradeoff? 

Mr. OTTINGER. There was no dem- 
onstrated increases in fatalities when 
we had daylight saving time during 
March and April. I cannot emphasize 
that strongly enough. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Or- 
TINGER) has again expired. 
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(At the request of Mr. RocERS and 
by unanimous consent, Mr, OTTINGER 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OTTINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROGERS. There must a recog- 
nition that there are some extremes of 
the application of the Uniform Time 
Act. This substitute recognizes that 
there may be such extremes and 
allows those States in such extremes 
to opt out of the additional time. 

In the gentleman from New York's 
home, it gets light 57 minutes before it 
does in Louisville, Ky., even though 
they are in the same time zone. Louis- 
ville is on the western edge of the time 
zone and the gentleman's home, of 
course, is on the eastern side of that 
zone. At least give us the possibility to 
opt out of the application of the addi- 
tional daylight saving time where it 
would be prejudicial to our children 
and to the operation of our farming 
community. 

Mr. OTTINGER. As the gentleman 
knows, I was disposed to want to 
accept the gentleman's amendment 
and provide that flexibility in commit- 
tee. When we inquired into it we found 
there was a serious commercial disad- 
vantage to a number of cities and in- 
dustries and that the administration 
objected to it largely on those 
grounds. So we felt constrained not to 
press the issue. 

It is a question of compromises here, 
what makes the most sense overall, 
and since there would be serious 
injury to the transportation and com- 
munications industries in particular, 
we felt we should not go along with it. 

I understand the basis on which the 
gentleman does advance it and it 
would provide more flexibility particu- 
larly to situations such as the gentle- 
man described. 

Mr. ROGERS. Do I understand the 
gentleman to say he is agreeing with 
the substitute that has been offered? 

Mr. OTTINGER. No; I said quite 
clearly that I had to oppose it even 
though I recognize for conditions like 
the gentleman's it would provide a 
great deal of advantage; but it has a 
tremendous disadvantage to a number 
of different industries, particularly 
communications and the transporta- 
tion industry where they feel this mul- 
tiplicity of time zones would cause 
them grave problems. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise with reluctance 
to oppose the amendment. I certainly 
would like to accommodate those gen- 
tlemen from some of the farm areas 
who find the additional 2 months in- 
convenient or find different things 
wrong with it but the mischief that 
would be done to the Uniform Time 
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Act if we would allow States to pick 
and choose among the months which 
we have daylight saving time would be 
so great that the cost to American cus- 
tomers would be substantial, the diffi- 
culties in our communications and 
transportation systems would be ex- 
tremely great, and actually if this 
amendment were adopted, it would un- 
doubtedly do tremendous damage to 
the chances of this bill. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

I think we have a double-edged 
sword here. I came here thinking I was 
going to support this bill, and now I 
think I am going to oppose the bill, 
but I think we have to oppose the 
amendment. 

If we accept this amendment we are 
clearly going to have a checkerboard 
time zone in America that is going to 
look like a chess table. If we do not 
accept the amendment and the bill 
passes, what is going to happen? I pre- 
dict that a large number of States are 
going to opt out of the time zone en- 
tirely because it is not that terribly 
popular. So I would say, leave well 
enough alone. Let us oppose the 
amendment and oppose the bill. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. That is a decision 
they can make if they want to opt out 
altogether, I seriously doubt if very 
many of them will because the advan- 
tages of daylight saving time to the 
vast majority of the people in this 
country is tremendous and the advan- 
tages of this bill, as drafted with the 2 
extra months, is extremely advanta- 
geous to the people of this country, 
the vast majority of them, who want 
this bill enacted into law. 
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Mr. HARTNETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objec- 
tion, the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina is recognized for 5 minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARTNETT. Mr. Chairman, 
now that we have all had our say, as 
my good friend, the gentleman from 
Tennessee says, it is time to gourd. 

But anyway, we have all had a lot of 
fun here today, but I think it is pretty 
obvious from the chairman who has 
done a good job in defense of this bill 
that a vast majority of the Members 
of this body here on the floor would 
like to give their State legislatures the 
option to opt out. 

I would just say, Mr. Chairman, that 
this will not be any great loss. The bill 
is going to pass as we send it out of 
committee. All States will be covered 
by the entire 8-month provision, 
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unless those State legislatures opt to 
bring them out from under. 

We are being consistent with the 
original act, as my colleague from the 
Sixth District of Minnesota pointed 
out. The original act allowed the 
States to opt from the 6-month provi- 
sion entirely. This amendment would 
allow them to opt from the 2-month 
additional provision. 

The bill will be passed as it came out 
of committee, encompassing all 50 
States with 8 months of daylight 
saving time, unless the legislatures re- 
verse that. The chances of that hap- 
pening are probably slim; but at least 
they would have that right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina (Mr. HART- 
NETT). 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. STANGELAND) 
there were—ayes 36, noes 18. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 170, noes 
242, not voting 21, as follows: 

[Roll No. 284] 

AYES—170 
Gregg 
Gunderson 
Hagedorn 
Hall, Ralph 
Hall, Sam Oxley 


Hamilton Pashayan 
Hammerschmidt Patman 


Nelligan 
Nichols 

O'Brien 
Oakar 


Applegate 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Atkinson 
Badham 
Bailey (MO) 
Barnard 


Beard 
Benedict 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Bouquard 
Brinkley 
Brown (CO) 
Burgener 
Byron 
Campbell 
Coats 
Conable 
Craig 

Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 


Lagomarsino 
Leach Siljander 
Lee Skeen 
Levitas Skelton 
Lewis Smith (AL) 
Livingston Smith (NE) 
Loeffler Smith (NJ) 
Lott Smith (OR) 
Lujan Snyder 
Lungren Solomon 
Martin (IL) Spence 
Mazzoli Stangeland 
McCloskey Staton 
McCurdy Stenholm 
McDonald 
Michel 
Morrison 
Mottl 
Murtha 
Myers 
Napier 
Natcher 


Edwards (CA) 
Edwards (OK) 
Emerson 
English 

Evans (GA) 
Fiedler 

Fields 

Fithian 

Fuqua 
Gingrich 


Vander Jagt 
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Weber (MN) 
White 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Winn 


NOES—242 


Fish 
Flippo 
Foglietta 


Wolf 

Yatron 
Young (AK) 
Young (MO) 


Volkmer 
Walgren 
Walker 
Wampler 
Watkins 


Moffett 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Murphy 
Neal 

Nelson 
Nowak 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Bafalis 
Bailey (PA) 
Barnes 
Bedell 
Benjamin 
Bereuter 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Bliley 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bowen 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (OH) 
Broyhill 
Burton, Phillip 
Carman 
Carney 
Chappell 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Chisholm 
Clausen 
Clay 
Clinger 
Coelho 
Coleman 
Collins (IL) 
Collins (TX) 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Coyne, James 
Coyne, William 
D'Amours 
Danielson 
DeNardis 
Derwinski 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Dreier 
Dunn 
Dwyer 


Railsback 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Rodino 
Roe 

Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 


Hightower 
Hollenbeck 
Horton 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jones (OK) 
Kastenmeier 
Kildee 
Kogovsek 
LaFalce 
Lantos 
Latta 

Leath 
LeBoutillier 
Lehman 
Lent 

Long (LA) 
Long (MD) 
Lowry (WA) 
Lundine 
Madigan 
Markey 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin (NC) 
Martin (NY) 
Matsui 
Early Mattox Weiss 

Eckart Mavroules Whitehurst 
Edgar Whitley 
Edwards (AL) Williams (MT) 
Wiliams (OH) 
Wilson 

Wirth 

Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wright 
Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Young (FL) 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 
Shannon 
Shelby 
Simon 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (PA) 
Snowe 

St Germain 
Stanton 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Swift 

Synar 
Thomas 
Vento 
Washington 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weber (OH) 


Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell (MD) 
Mitchell (NY) 
Moakley 


NOT VOTING—21 


Butler Leland 
Crockett Lowery (CA) 
Dellums Luken 
Dougherty McEwen 
Dymally Savage 
Florio Solarz 

Jones (NC) Stark 


Alexander 
Beilenson 
Bethune 
Bolling 
Bonker 
Breaux 
Burton, John 
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Mr. MITCHELL of New York and 
Mr. EVANS of Iowa changed their 
votes from “aye” to “no.” 

Mr. GINN and Mr. NELLIGAN 
changed their votes from “no” to 
“aye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. JACOBS 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jacoss: Page 
3, line 3, strike out “(a)” the first place it 
appears. 

Page 3, beginning on line 6, strike out the 
period and all that follows through line 17 
and insert in lieu thereof a comma and the 
following: "and by striking out “; however, 
(1" and all that follows through “lying 
within any time zone'"'.". y 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment will not take very much 
time. It is the precise reverse of the 
amendment that was just offered. It 
would in fact not allow States to opt 
out of the present law. 

Those favoring the daylight saving 
time approach, those who believe that 
bad guys usually sleep late and do 
their dirty work in the early afternoon 
or in the evening, might want to sup- 
port this amendment. 

My State is divided according to 
time. In Indianapolis, the city that I 
represent, we have problems of crime, 
as is the case with any other metropol- 
itan area. As a matter of fact, our 
former colleague from Indiana, Mr. 
Ray Madden, former chairman of the 
Rules Committee, claims that on one 
occasion a man walked into the bus 
station in Indianapolis and asked the 
ticket salesman, “When does the bus 
leave for Lebanon?” 

The salesman said, “Ten o’clock.” 

He said, “When does the bus get to 
Lebanon?” 

The salesman said, “Ten o’clock.” 

So, the man walked away, came back 
and said, “When did you say that bus 
leaves for Lebanon?” 

The ticket salesman said, 
o'clock." 

The man said, “When did you say it 
gets there?" 

“Ten o'clock." 

So he walked away again, and the 
salesman said, “Say, do you want to 
buy a ticket to Lebanon?” 

The fellow came back and said, “No, 
I don’t, but would you mind if I stayed 
around and watched that bus take 
off?” 

There are certain States that are 
likely to be two-timed. Indiana has 
been two-timed. If you like daylight 
saving time, if you believe it ought to 
be uniform, if you believe no crime 
occurs in the early morning when the 
bad guys are sleeping, but occurs in 
the late afternoon or evening, then 
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you probably would like this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Much as I love and respect my col- 
league from Indiana, I have to oppose 
this amendment because it does away 
with the compromise that produced 
this legislation. It would eliminate any 
kind of State option or the option for 
part of a State. The legislation was 
put together so that any State that in 
fact did not want to go along with this 
could in whole opt out. In fact, two 
States with special problems have 
done so, the State of Arizona and the 
State of Hawaii. 

Part of the State of Indiana has 
done so. Whenever we have these arbi- 
trary lines, we are going to have anom- 
alous situations such as described by 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OTTINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to know if present law as it 
presently exists, may States still opt 
out? 

Mr. OTTINGER. A State may still 
opt out in entirety. This amendment 
would eliminate that. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OTTINGER. I will be glad to 
yield, and I would like to say that the 
gentleman from California has been 
tremendously helpful in this legisla- 
tion, in drafting it, in the hearings, 
and in the presentation of the bill on 
the floor. I want to personally express 
my thanks to him. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
also rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. Our law has been working with 
the opportunity of the States to 
option out of the whole daylight 
saving time program if they desire to. 
Very few have selected that path, but 
I think to change the law at the 
present time or to add it to this bill 
would be working in the wrong direc- 
tion, and I ask for a “no” vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr. JACOBS). 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments? There being none, under 
the rule, the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; 
and the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. 
DANIELSON) having assumed the chair, 
Mr. Pease, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consider- 
ation the bill (H.R. 4437) to promote 
energy conservation by providing for 
daylight saving time on an expanded 
basis and for other purposes, pursuant 
to House Resolution 236, he reported 
the bill back to the House. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is or- 
dered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. ROBERTS of Kansas. Mr. 
Speaker, I demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 243, noes 
165, not voting 25, as follows: 

[Roll No, 285] 
AYES—243 


Edwards (AL) 
Edwards (CA) 
Emery 
Erlenborn 
Ertel 

Evans (IN) 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzio 


Long (LA) 
Lott 

Lowry (WA) 
Lungren 
Markey 
Marriott 
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Savage 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 
Shannon 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Simon 
Smith (AL) 
Smith (NJ) 


Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
Atkinson 
Badham 
Bailey (MO) 
Barnard 
Bedell 
Benedict 
Bereuter 
Bevill 
Bouquard 
Brinkley 
Brown (CO) 
Brown (OH) 
Byron 
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Smith (PA) 
Snowe 

St Germain 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Swift 
Synar 
Tauzin 
Thomas 
Udall 
Vento 
Walgren 
Washington 
Waxman 


NOES—165 


Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gore 
Gramm 
Hagedorn 
Hall, Ralph 
Hall, Sam 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 
Hance 
Hansen (ID) 
Hansen (UT) 
Harkin 
Hartnett 
Hatcher 
Hightower 
Hiler 

Hillis 
Holland 


Weaver 

Weiss 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Williams (MT) 
Williams (OH) 
Wilson 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wright 
Wyden 

Yates 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Pashayan 
Patman 
Pease 
Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 
Quillen 
Rahall 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Roberts (KS) 
Roberts (SD) 


Aucoin 
Bafalis 
Bailey (PA) 
Barnes 
Beard 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Biaggi 
Bingham 


Martin (NC) 
Matsui 
Mattox 
Mavroules 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McDade 


_Coats 


Campbell 
Chappell 
Chappie 
Clausen 


Hopkins 
Hubbard 
Hyde 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Kazen 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 
Kramer 


Siljander 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Smith (1A) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (OR) 
Snyder 


Craig 

Crane, Philip 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Daschle 


Blanchard 
Bliley 

Boggs 
Boland 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bowen 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 
Broyhill 
Burgener 
Burton, Phillip 
Carman 
Carney 
Cheney 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Clinger 
Coelho 
Coleman 
Collins (IL) 
Collins (TX) 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Coyne, James 
Coyne, William 
Crane, Daniel 
Crockett 
D'Amours 
Danielson 
Dannemeyer 
DeNardis 
Derwinski 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Dreier 
Dunn 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Early 
Eckart 
Edgar 


Foglietta 
Foley 

Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 
Frank 
Frenzel 
Frost 
Garcia 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Gradison 
Gray 
Green 
Gregg 
Grisham 
Guarini 
Gunderson 
Hall (OH) 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hendon 
Hertel 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Horton 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Johnston 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kastenmeier 
Kildee 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Lantos 
LeBoutillier 
Lee 


McGrath 
McHugh 
McKinney 
Mica 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell (MD) 
Mitchell (NY) 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Molinari 
Montgomery 


Ottinger 
Parris 


Patterson 
Paul 
Pepper 
Peyser 
Porter 
Price 
Pursell 
Railsback 
Rangel 
Ratchford 


Lehman 
Leland 


Lent Santini 


Daub 

Davis 

de la Garza 
Deckard 
Dickinson 
Dorgan 
Dornan 
Duncan 
Dyson 
Edwards (OK) 
Emerson 
English 
Erdahl 
Evans (DE) 
Evans (GA) 
Evans (1A) 
Fields 
Fithian 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fowler 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gingrich 
Ginn 
Glickman 
Goldwater 


Latta 
Leach 
Leath 
Levitas 
Livingston 
Loeffler 
Lujan 
Lundine 
Madigan 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NY) 
Mazzoli 
McDonald 
Michel 
Miller (OH) 
Mollohan 
Mottl 
Myers 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nelligan 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Oxley 
Panetta 


Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Staton 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Traxler 
Trible 
Vander Jagt 
Volkmer 
Walker 
Wampler 
Watkins 
Weber (MN) 
Weber (OH) 
White 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Winn 

Wylie 
Yatron 
Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Young (MO) 


NOT VOTING—25 


Alexander 
Beilenson 
Bethune 
Bolling 
Bonker 
Breaux 
Burton, John 
Butler 
Conable 


Dellums 
Derrick 
Dougherty 
Florio 

Jones (NC) 
Kemp 

Lewis 

Long (MD) 
Lowery (CA) 
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Luken 
McEwen 
O'Brien 
Pritchard 
Solarz 
Stark 
Wortley 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr. Alexander with Mr. O'Brien. 
Mr. Jones of North Carolina with Mr. 


Dougherty. 


Mr. Long of Maryland with Mr. Kemp. 
Mr. Solarz with Mr. Lewis. 
Mr. Stark with Mr. McEwen. 
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Mr. Florio with Mr. Conable. 

Mr. Derrick with Mr. Butler. 

Mr. Luken with Mr. Lowery of California. 

Mr. Beilenson with Mr. Pritchard. 

Mr. Dellums with Mr. Bethune. 

Mr. Breaux with Mr. Wortley. 

Mr. John L. Burton with Mr. Bonker. 

Mrs. BOUQUARD, Mr. CHAPPELL, 
and Mr. NELLIGAN changed their 
votes from “aye” to “no.” 

Mrs. SCHNEIDER changed her vote 
from “no” to “aye.” 

So the bill was passed. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER 
FROM LIST OF COSPONSORS 
OF H.R. 3364 


Mr. AKAKA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my name be 
removed from the list of cosponsors of 
H.R. 3364. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 


there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Hawaii? 
There was no objection. 


1980 ANNUAL REPORT BY SECRE- 
TARY OF HEALTH AND HUMAN 
SERVICES AND 1977, 1978, 1979, 
AND 1980 ANNUAL REPORTS BY 
THE SECRETARY OF LABOR 
ON OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY 
AND HEALTH ACTIVITIES— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States; which was read and, together 
with the accompanying papers, with- 
out objection, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In accordance with Section 26 of the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act 
of 1970, I transmit herewith the 1980 
annual report submitted by the Secre- 
tary of Health and Human Services, 
and the 1977, 1978, 1979, and 1980 
annual reports submitted by the Sec- 
retary of Labor on occupational safety 
and health activities during the previ- 
ous Administration. 
RONALD REAGAN. 
THE WHITE House, October 28, 1981. 
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AWACS SALE TO SAUDI ARABIA 
IS A DARK DAY FOR THE 
UNITED STATES 


(Mr. HARKIN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Speaker, today 
Congress approved the sale of the 
AWACS, to Saudi Arabia. 

I do not believe a more important 
vote has been taken in this body in 
this Congress and a vote which I be- 
lieve holds more dark clouds and more 
of an ominous threat to the State of 
Israel than this action of the Con- 
gress. 

I believe that the State of Israel now 
will be under siege like it never has 
been in the past, with the AWACS 
planes going to Saudi Arabia. 

I think this a dark day for us in the 
United States. It is going to be a very 
dark day in the history of the State of 
Israel. I hope, I just hope and pray 
that we come to our senses in this 
body in the future and recognize that, 
when we provide that type of weapons 
system to unstable governments whose 
sole purpose has been stated time and 
time and time again to destroy the 
State of Israel, we are not only threat- 
ening the survival of the State of 
Israel, we also threaten the survival of 
our own values and our own security 
and, indeed, we threaten the survival 
of democracy throughout the world. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
the special orders, I ask unanimous 
consent to speak prior to the time al- 
lotted to the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. BLILEY) and to limit my time to 
just a brief 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


TAKING OUR FRIENDS IN THE 
NONALINED MOVEMENT AT 
THEIR WORD 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. GILMAN) 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
privileged, along with Congressman 
IRELAND of Florida, to serve as a con- 
gressional representative to the cur- 
rent United Nations General Assembly 
and I consider it an honor to represent 
our country in the important tasks of 
seeking truth and understanding be- 
tween all nations. 

However, it has been disturbing to 
observe some nations exploiting the 
U.N. membership for selfish political 

ain. 

E It has been customary for the na- 
tions of the so-called nonalined move- 
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ment to use the opportunity of the 
U.N. General Assembly sessions to dis- 
cuss matters of mutual interest. The 
result of this year's meeting, as spelled 
out in a nonalined nations communi- 
que, was unparalleled in its harshness, 
onesidedness, and an almost wholly 
anti-American tone. While many of 
the 97 nations who supported this 
effort can hardly be said to be allies or 
partners of the United States, a large 
number are in fact at least considered 
to be friendly and do willingly accept 
vast amounts of U.S. economic assist- 
ance and military assistance. 

In response to this all too frequent 
practice of wholesale slander, our Am- 
bassador to the U.N., Jeane Kirkpat- 
rick, wrote a letter to more than 40 
members of the nonalined who had 
signed this year's communique. In her 
letter, Ambassador Kirkpatrick ex- 
pressed her shock that so many of our 
friends willingly joined in this endeav- 
or. She further sought from them 
their individual views and reservations 
about their joint statements in the 
communique. 

It should be noted that this year's 
nonalined chairmanship is held by 
Cuba, hardly a nonalined nation. This 
total lack of objectivity cannot be 
overlooked. While the United States 
was singled out for attack some nine 
times by name and dozens of other 
times by implication, the Soviet 
Union's aggression was not once men- 
tioned. 

I share the belief of the Ambassador 
that what the United States says pub- 
licly is to be taken seriously. We would 
under no circumstances sign any docu- 
ment which we did not endorse solely 
because we were part of a group or 
bloc. If we are led to believe that the 
nonalined statement is not to be taken 
seriously, totally at face value as im- 
plied by some signers, then how are we 
to know what should be taken serious- 
ly? If those nations which endorsed 
that document really intended to do 
so, then we should act accordingly. 

In response to the nonalined action 
and Ambassador Kirkpatrick's letter, 
the Senate last week adopted an 
amendment offered by former U.N. 
Ambassador, Senator PATRICK MOYNI- 
HAN that fully supports Mrs. Kirkpat- 
rick's concerns by making them into 
law. The Moynihan amendment would 
require that in considering U.S. aid to 
members of the nonalined movement, 
that their endorsement and/or reser- 
vations should be taken into account. 

Today, the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. IRELAND) and I are joining Sena- 
tor MOYNIHAN in this effort to support 
our Ambassador's declaration by intro- 
ducing a similar resolution in the 
House. Should the foreign aid bill 
reach the floor, we will offer the lan- 
guage of this resolution as an amend- 
ment to that bill. I urge our colleagues 
to join us in this endeavor. 
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For the further information of our 
colleagues I will insert at this point in 
the Record the text of Ambassador 
Kirkpatrick’s letter, on October 14, 
1981, New York Times article entitled 
"Mrs. Kirkpatrick Asks 40 Nations To 
Explain Their Anti-U.S. Stand,” and a 
list of those nations receiving the Am- 
bassador’s letter. I would also like to 
direct our colleagues attention to page 
S11883 of the October 22, 1981, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD for Senator Moy- 
NIHAN’s comments and the full text of 
the nonalined communique. 

The material follows: 

THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
UNiTED STATES OF AMERICA TO 
THE UNITED NATIONS, 

October 6, 1981. 

Your EXCELLENCY: Since coming to New 
York as the United States Permanent Rep- 
resentative to the United Nations some ten 
months ago, I have come to appreciate more 
warmly the positive role of the United Na- 
tions, and to greatly value relations between 
the United States Mission and that of many 
other Missions here at Turtle Bay. 

Because I sincerely value the good rela- 
tions between our Missions and the strong 
bilateral ties between our nations, I wish to 
share with you now my thoughts on a 
matter of some importance. 

Quite frankly, I was startled to find your 
government associated with the Communi- 
que of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs and 
Heads of Delegation of the Non-Aligned 
Countries which was issued on September 
28, 1981 in New York. 

I well realize, Your Excellency, that your 
country is but one of some one hundred 
members of the Non-Aligned Movement, 
and that the Movement itself is a body of 
divergent nations. Nonetheless, I am star- 
tled that you or your government would or 
could associate yourselves with a document 
composed of such base lies and malicious at- 
tacks upon the good name of the United 
States. 

I can assure you, Your Excellency, that I 
would never allow the United States to be 
associated with any document from any 
group—no matter how large or diverse—that 
contained such vicious and erroneous lan- 
guage against your country. 

The communique has no more claims to 
being truly non-aligned than does the Per- 
manent Mission of Cuba which issued it. In 
a year which sees a continuing military oc- 
cupation of Afghanistan, Kampuchea and 
Chad—all with the support of the USSR, 
the non-aligned communique contains no 
mention of the Soviet Union. Yet it nega- 
tively mentions my country—which invades 
and occupies no one, and undermines no 
one's independence—nine times by name 
and dozens of times by implication, making 
the most absurd and erroneous charges such 
as: 

That the U.S. perpetrated “aggression” 
against Libya last August, an "aggression" 
which “constitutes a threat as well as fla- 
grant violence against the sovereignty, inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity on non- 
aligned countries” and “a threat to interna- 
tional peace and security” (page 13); and 

That the U.S. participates in “attempts at 
destabilizing the Government of Grenada, 
the exertion of economic and other pres- 
sures, destabilizing maneuvers against Nica- 
ragua” (page 17). 

These, Your Excellency, are only two of 
the fabrications and vile attacks against the 
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United States, which fill this 21-page docu- 
ment. 

I need not elaborate all the falsehoods, 
nor need I explain to you the truth on these 
and other issues. For I believe, Your Excel- 
lency, that you know the truth about these 
matters and that, by and large, our coun- 
tries share values and principles of basic 
human decency, national independence, 
self-determination, and non-aggression. 

In fact, Your Excellency, I think that you 
no more believe these vicious lies than do I 
and I do not believe they are an accurate re- 
flection of your government's outlook. And 
yet, what are we to think when your govern- 
ment joins in such charges, for that is what 
you have done in failing to disassociate 
yourself from them. 

I think you will understand how disturbed 
I feel about this communique and your gov- 
ernment's association with it. If only you 
imagine how you would react to having 
friendly nations level such charges against 
your government. 

The fact that the United States is a large 
and powerful nation does not make us less 
concerned about our good name or the reli- 
ability of our friends. 

Convinced that this communique does not 
represent your views, I would very much ap- 
preciate hearing from you about it. 

With all good wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
JEANE J. KIRKPATRICK. 


[From the New York Times, Oct. 14, 1981] 


Mrs. KIRKPATRICK Asks 40 NATIONS To 
EXPLAIN THEIR ANTI-U.S. STAND 


(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 


UNITED NATIONS, N.Y., October 13.—Jeane 
J. Kirkpatrick, the American delegate, has 
privately asked 40 nations to explain their 
support for a document of “base lies and 
malicious attacks upon the good name of 
the United States.” 

The letter, addressed to third-world na- 
tions that identify themselves as non- 
aligned, was sent on Oct. 6, Mrs. Kirkpat- 
rick said. It complained that the “vicious 
and erroneous language” in a communique 
issued after a meeting Sept. 28 of foreign 
ministers and delegation heads from 93 
other third-world nations. 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick also says that many of 
those to whom she wrote have responded fa- 
vorably. She would not name them, on the 
ground that “it would be inappropriate.” 


WHAT ARE WE TO THINK? 


Diplomats here could not recall a letter to 
match the tone of Mrs. Kirkpatrick's. “Your 
Excellency, I think you no more believe 
these vicious lies that I do,” she wrote, “and 
I do not believe they are an accurate reflec- 
tion of your Government's outlook. And yet 
what are we to think when your Govern- 
ment joins in such charges, for that is what 
you have done in failing to disassociate 
yourself from them.” 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick concluded by telling the 
mission chiefs, “I would very much appreci- 
ate hearing from you about it.” 

Several delegates to the meeting have 
commented in private that the communi- 
qué, a 21-page summary of the state of the 
world, was one-sidedly anti-American. Some 
attributed this to the chairmanship of 
Cuba's Foreign Minister, Isidoro Malmierca. 
Egypt and Pakistan succeeded in changing 
language they considered too harsh on the 
United States. 

Other delegates said because of third- 
world opposition to the Reagan administra- 
tion's growing ties to South Africa and its 
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proposed "strategic alliance" with Israel, 
there had been no disposition to challenge 
passages assailing the United States. 

The third-world bloc does not vote on 
such documents. It approves them by con- 
sensus, which means that any passage can 
be stricken on the objection of one member. 

Members of the third-world group range 
from close allies of the Soviet Union, like 
Ethiopia, Afghanistan and Vietnam, to 
staunch friends of the United States, like 
Singapore, Somalia and Egypt. Most of the 
93 nations, however, swing between the 
United States and the Soviet Union, depend- 
ing on the issue being discussed. 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick said she chose the 40 re- 
cipients of her letter on the basis of person- 
al contact that she or a senior American of- 
ficial had had with the foreign missions. In 
effect, she chose missions regarded as 
friendly to the United States. 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick said today that she had 
received 15 replies and all of them accepted 
her thesis. Delegates from nine nations, she 
said, told her, “We don't believe it," mean- 
ing that they do not accept the attacks on 
the United States, Three others said they 
were not present at the meeting, and three 
showed her letters they had sent, disassoci- 
ating themselves from the document. She 
added that she expected further favorable 
replies. 

A random check of some missions turned 
up à cooler response. Yusufu Maitima Sule 
of Nigeria said that his government was 
studying the letter and that "there will be 
no rush to reply." Ghassan Tueni of Leba- 
non said he had spoken with Mrs. Kirkpat- 
rick personally and told her he did not 
agree with her letter. 

“I told her," he said, “that if she wanted 
more than polemics, she should abandon 
the epistolary style and meet with some of 
us." 

This was an allusion to Mrs. Kirkpatrick's 
recent absences from the United Nations. 

In her letter, Mrs. Kirkpatrick contended 
that the communiqué “has no more claims 
to being truly nonaligned than does the Per- 
manent Mission of Cuba, which issued it.” 

She singled out two examples of what she 
called “absurd and erroneous charges" and 
"fabrications and vile attacks." One was the 
document's assertion that the United States 
had committed aggression when the Navy in 
August shot down over the Gulf of Sidra off 
the Libyan coast two Libyan planes that 
Washington had said fired first. The other 
instance was the communiqué's claim that 
the United States was trying to “destabi- 
lize" Grenada and Nicaragua. 


NO CRITICISM OF RUSSIANS 


Mrs. Kirkpatrick was indignant over the 
absence of criticism of the Soviet Union in 
the communiqué “in a year which sees a 
continuing military occupation of Afghani- 
stan, Cambodia and Chad." 

About 85,000 Soviet troops remain in Af- 
ghanistan. Cambodia is governed by a 
regime installed by Vietnam, a country 
closely tied to the Soviet Union. Libya, also 
pro-Soviet, has stationed troops in Chad 
since last December. 

The letter was sent to the following mem- 
bers: 

Meguid—Arab Republic of Egypt. 

Zentar—Kingdom of Morocco. 

Maitama-sule—Nigeria. 

NAIK —Pakistan. 

Calle y Calle—Peru. 

Allagany—Saudi Arabia. 

Mashingaidze—Zimbabwe. 
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Mavrommatis—Cyprus. 
Dirir—Djibouti. 
Legawaila—Botswana. 
Sanz—Bolivia. 
Albornoz—Ecuador. 
Adan—Somailia. 
Sallah—Gambia. 
Gbeho—Ghana. 
Kamil—Indonesia. 
Essy—Ivory Coast. 
Kaiser—Bangladesh. 
Pradhan—Bhutan. 
Nuselbeh—Jordan. 
Richardson—Jamaica. 
Maina—Kenya. 
Tueni—Lebanon. 
NtIhoki—Lesotho. 
Beltramino— Argentina. 
Fonseka—Sri Lanka. 
Koh—Singapore. 

Al Qusimi—United Arab Emirates. 
Adjoyi—Togo. 
Koroma—Sierra Leone. 
Sarri—Sengal. 
Oumarou—Niger. 
Bhatt—Nepal. 
Zaki—Maldives. 
Salong—Malaysia. 
Jones— Liberia. 
Alaini— Yemen Arab Republic. 
Kamanda-—Zaire. 
Lusaka—Zambia. 
Davin—Gabon. 
Kibanda—Central African Republic. 
Oyono—Cameroon. 
Bivakvia—Burundi. 
Krishnan—India. 
Traore—Mala. 
Renzaho—Rwanda. 
Auguste—Saint Lucia. 
Malinga—Swaziland. 
Abdalla—Sudan. 
Slim—Tunisia. 
Kafando—Upper Volta. 
Otunnu—Uganda. 
Al-Saffar—Bahrain. 
Hamody—Mauritania. 
Gauci—Malta. 
Rupia—Tanzania. 
Jamal—Qatar. 
Aboul-Nasr—Oman. 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BIAGGI. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding, and I commend him for 
the resolution. Mr. Speaker, I associ- 
ate myself with his remarks. 

Mr. GILMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for his support. 


FINANCIAL CRISIS CONFRONT- 


ING SOCIAL SECURITY 
SYSTEM IS CHALLENGE TO 
CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Virginia (Mr. BLILEY) is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. BLILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
inanimous consent that all Members 
nay have 5 legislative days in which to 
*evise and extend their remarks on the 
subject of this special order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
RAHALL). Is there objection to the re- 
juest of the gentleman from Virginia? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. BLILEY. Mr. Speaker, solving 
the financial crisis confronting the 
social security system is perhaps the 
greatest challenge confronting this 
Congress. Social security taxes are al- 
ready too high, and they are sched- 
uled to go even higher. Yet revenues 
remain insufficient to meet current 
benefit obligations. Every minute of 
every day, the social security system 
trust funds are losing $12,300. Some- 
thing must be done. It is up to us to do 
it, and to do it together. 

I think you can understand my dis- 
appointment when a constituent ex- 
pressed his anger to me at having re- 
ceived this letter. Harmless enough on 
the outside, packaged in a brown, offi- 
cial looking envelope, proclaiming, 
"Important: social security notice en- 
closed." Upon opening the letter, my 
constituent found himself the lucky 
recipient of a Democratic National 
Committee fundraising letter. 'This 
letter purported to describe the true 
dilemma of the social security system, 
and the authoritative solution to the 
financing problem. 

He was told that unless he acted 
quickly “social security benefits could 
be drastically reduced or destroyed." 
And that “the President and his 
hatchetman, David Stockman," 
thought of social security as charity. 
He was told that the Republican Party 
was out to destroy social security, and 
that Ronald Reagan had shown his 
true colors and was out to gut social 
security. 

But alas, there is a solution the 
letter claims. If only the Democratic 
National Committee can raise an extra 
$50 million—social security can be 
saved. How is the Democratic National 
Committee going to save social securi- 
ty with $50 million? By my calcula- 
tions, that would make up the sys- 
tem's deficit for fewer than 3 full days. 
Hardly a long-term solution to the 
trust funds' financial problem. 

Mr. Speaker, my constituent is dis- 
gusted and I am disgusted. Disgusted 
to think that any Member of this 
House would sanction the use of his 
signature on this kind of scurrilous 
fabrication. Yes, outright fabrication. 
The social security system is in trou- 
ble. There is no question about that. 
But $50 million in the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee coffers is hardly a 
solution. In fact, if we look at the 
record there is good reason to believe 
that another $50 million in the Demo- 
cratic National Committee treasury 
might even make a bad situation 
worse. 

Before we point fingers and scream 
wildly that the President and the Re- 
publican Party are out to destroy 
social security, it would be good for us 
all, particularly those on the other 
side of the aisle, to focus on how we 
got into this mess in the first place. 
Let us take a good hard look at the 
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bankrupt economic policies that have 
been fostered under the liberal leader- 
ship of the Democratic Party in the 
Congress over the past 25 years. Let us 
remember who has been running the 
show. The American people have a 
right to know that it is the same liber- 
al democratic leadership which 
brought our economy to its knees, that 
threatens to bankrupt our social secu- 
rity system through this kind of irre- 
sponsible action. 

Mr. Speaker, it is the obligation of 
this Congress to the retired men and 
women who depend on social security 
for survival, and to the working men 
and women of America who support 
the system with their payroll taxes, to 
find and to enact a permanent solu- 
tion to the social security system's 
funding crises. 

All alternatives should be examined 
fully. However, Congress should not 
enact any legislation that creates an 
additional hardship for those senior 
citizens who depend on social security 
as their primary means of support. 
Furthermore, the Congress should not 
enact legislation that will jeopardize 
those who have already based their 
plans for the near future on the bene- 
fits available under the current retire- 
ment system. 

I am convinced that working togeth- 
er we can find a bipartisan solution to 
the social security funding crisis. To- 
gether, we can make social security 
better meet the needs of the elderly 
and the disabled—those whom social 
security was originally designed to 
serve. At the same time, we can restore 
to social security a measure of fiscal 
certainty which older Americans de- 
serve and have a right to expect. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that you, and 
Members on your side of the aisle, will 
demonstrate your commitment to 
reaching à bipartisan, permanent solu- 
tion to the social security funding 
crisis. Scurrilous, petty, and downright 
false statements like those contained 
in this letter wil not provide the an- 
swers we need to solve the social secu- 
rity system's illness. Pleas for contri- 
butions to the Democratic National 
Committee treasury will do nothing to 
galvanize the social security trust 
funds. And I trust that the necessary 
steps will be taken to stop the circula- 
tion of this piece of chicanery. 

Let us work together. That is what 
the American people need, that is 
what they want, and that is what they 
deserve. 
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Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLILEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to commend my 
colleague from Virginia (Mr. BLILEY) 
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for offering this special order so that 
the record may be set straight in 
regard to the social security issue. 

Over the past several months there 
have been many misleading claims and 
statements about this system which 
have unnecessarily confused and an- 
gered citizens across the Nation. The 
promoters of this fear and alarm have 
one goal in mind: The advancement of 
their political careers and party at all 
costs. 

Twenty-eight years of Democrat- 
controlled Congresses have brought 
the social security system into disre- 
pair. The fact is that social security's 
financial problems are not new. These 
problems did not happen overnight; 
we have known about them for some 
time now. In every year since 1975, 
social security costs have exceeded 
revenues. And in the long term, it has 
been calculated that social security 
will owe $1.6 trillion more in benefits 
than it will be able to pay over the 
next 75 years. Yet from recent bumper 
stickers which urge one to “Save 
Social Security, Vote Democratic,” one 
would be inclined to believe that the 
Democrats would be the saviors of the 
system rather than the instigators of 
many of its problems. 

Unfortunately, this same type of po- 
litical double-talk continues. I was 


quite frankly disgusted upon reading 
the contents of the letter circulated by 
the Democratic National Committee 
which solicits compaign contributions 
by claiming that the Republican Party 


has turned their backs on social securi- 
ty beneficiaries. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. It is apparent, 
from the misleading nature of this 
letter and from the many falsities in 
it, that the Democrat Party wants to 
play politics with social security—even 
at the expense of the 35.6 million 
social security beneficiaries and the 
115 million American workers paying 
taxes to the-system. Mr. Speaker, the 
Democratic National Committee un- 
covers the true intentions of the Dem- 
ocrat Party in regard to the social se- 
curity system. 

For the sake of the system and its 
beneficiaries, allow me to cite some of 
the falsities from this letter in order 
that the true record may be known. 

The intended deception of the 
Democratic Committee letter is imme- 
diately revealed on the envelope, 
which resembles an offical social secu- 
rity acknowledgment. It reads: “Im- 
portant Social Security Notice En- 
closed.” Instead of finding a notice 
pertaining to benefits, the recipients 
of the letter are confronted with a so- 
licitation for political contributions to 
the Democratic National Committee. 

This is only the beginning of the de- 
ception. The very first sentence of the 
letter states: 

Social Security is no longer secure. Unless 
you and I act—and act immediately—Social 
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Security benefits could be drastically re- 
duced or destroyed. 

A few paragraphs down, the letter 
adds: 

The Democratic Party has set as its 
number one priority the goal of saving the 
Social Security system. 

I only wish the Democrats would 
make it their No. 1 priority, but this is 
not apparent in Congress. The truth 
of the matter is that the Democrat 
leadersip does not want to enact legis- 
lation to save the system. The Speaker 
of the House told the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Social Security not 
to hold any more comprehensive meet- 
ings on a bill to reform the system, 
except for interfund borrowing. This 
is after Chairman J. J. PICKLE, in a 
very responsible and bipartisan 
manner, had been moving our subcom- 
mittee since June 23 to mark up legis- 
lation which would remedy the insol- 
vency of the system. By tying Chair- 
man PIcKLE’s hands, the Speaker has 
literally brought to a halt the House’s 
deliberative process on social security 
reform. How contradictory it is for the 
chairman of the Committee on Aging 
to call for “immediate action,” while 
the Speaker of the House prevents the 
subcommittee from proceeding with 
its work. Talk about chutzpah. The 
Democrats are in the process of rees- 
tablishing the meaning of this word. 

One of the main reasons “social se- 
curity is no longer secure” is that the 
Democrat-controlled Congresses have 
added many benefits through the 
years without giving thorough consid- 
eration to the proper financing of 
these increases. In 30 years, benefits 
have been adjusted upward by 699 per- 
cent. In fact, since 1940, the first year 
that social security benefits were 
issued, Congress has enacted more 
than 23 separate benefit increases. 
The profligacy of the Democrat- 
controlled Congresses has overridden 
the original intent of the program 
without properly changing the finance 
structure of the system to pay for 
their benefit expansions. And this 
reckless management accounts for a 
large part of the reason why the 
system is in such trouble now. 

Another sentence of the Democratic 
Committee letter states: 

Over the years it has been the Democratic 
Party which has enhanced Social Security 
in the belief that a strong Social Security 
system is essential for a free society, a grow- 
ing economy, and a stable nation. 

This so-called enhancement was 
done by the same party that enacted 
the largest peacetime tax increase in 
the history of our Nation. As the 
record clearly shows, it was these 
Democrat tax increases in the social 
security amendments of 1977 about 
which President Jimmy Carter pro- 
claimed: 

[They] will guarantee that from 1980 to 
the year 2030, the social security funds will 
be sound. 
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It is this same legislation, enacted by 
the Democrat Party, which will in- 
crease the maximum social security 
tax next year by almost 10 percent, to 
$2,170.80 per employee. I do not call 
that an enhancement to the system. 

The so-called campaign to save social 
security outlined in the Democratic 
Committee letter consists of a battle 
plan to insure the Democrats' election 
and to guarantee the solvency of—not 
the social security system—but the 
Democratic national political fund. 

Their battle plan does not address or 
discuss any of the system's problems, 
or for that matter, any real solutions. 
We know what the problems of the 
system are, and we have many alterna- 
tive proposals from which to choose, 
as contained in packages presented in 
both the House Social Security Sub- 
committee and the Senate Finance 
Committee. All we need is decisive 
action to enact specific legislation. 
This letter does not discuss any of 
these alternatives; it only addresses 
the need to increase the Democrats' 
campaign chest. Those who actually 
send contributions to the Democratic 
National Committee will only insure 
the safety of Democrat seats. But I 
must ask: If the Democrats are not 
ready to make the hard decisions now, 
what insures that they will be able to 
after their reelection? If they refuse to 
act now, how will beneficiaries be any 
better off after the 1982 elections? 

The letter ends by exposing the real 
motive behind it: asking for an emer- 
gency—political—contribution. And so, 
without really addressing the prob- 
lems the system faces, by misrepre- 
senting the facts, and by hiding 
behind many falsities, the Demo- 
crates' letter concludes: 

Because you care about your community, 
the society you live in, and your own future, 
I hope you will help us in the Campaign To 
Save Social Security. 

Your emergency contribution of $15, $25, 
$100, or whatever you can afford will help 
launch this campaign. 

If the Democrats really cared, they 
would now be marking up reform legis- 
lation to save the system. 

Democrats can see the political op- 
portunity in this issue, and want to 
take advantage of it. But this is one 
concern which we must undertake on 
a bipartisan basis and with which we 
cannot play politics. The reality of the 
situation is that the social security 
trust funds remain in a very precari- 
ous state. For the sake of the 35.6 mil- 
lion present beneficiaries as well as for 
future beneficiaries, it is of the utmost 
importance that we, as elected Repre- 
sentatives, proceed with great care in 
the matter of consideration of restor- 
ing the financial solvency of the social 
security system. 

In the political arena we cannot lose 
sight of the main objective: to save the 
social security system. I urge that my 
Democrat colleagues stop their politi- 
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cal doubletalk and join us in a con- 
structive, bipartisan legislative action. 

Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLILEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. LUNGREN. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I am also very pleased that the gen- 
tleman would bring this subject to the 
attention of the entire membership of 
the House. As one who represents a 
district who has a large number of 
senior citizens in it. By census data my 
hometown of Long Beach evidently 
has the largest percentage of senior 
citizens of any city of its size in the 
country. 

I have one community of 10,000 
people, approximately, where the av- 
erage age is 75 and every third person 
is 83 or above. 

I have tried to maintain contacts 
with that community, and certainly 
discussed with them over the past sev- 
eral months the problems we have 
with social security. And I can tell the 
gentleman that they were very upset 
to see a letter such as this circulating. 

Mr. Speaker, as one who certainly is 
not a newcomer to politics and politi- 
cal technique, I have seen a large 
number, as I am sure many of us have, 
of political tactics utilized over the 
years. Some have been forthright and 
honest, some have tended to stretch 
the truth a little here and there, and 
some techniques have dealt almost ex- 
clusively with half-truths. 

But never do I think I have seen a 
technique so questionable and down- 
right cruel as this recent fundraising 
letter sent out to thousands of social 
security recipients soliciting funds for 
the Democratic National Committee. 

The message is, as the gentleman in 
the well pointed out, eeceptive from 
the very outside envelope to the last 
sentence pleading for money. The out- 
side envelope proclaims an official 
looking print that the letter is “Impor- 
tant Social Security Notice Enclosed,” 
an obscure Washington, D.C., address 
is posted, leaving the casual observer 
to believe that the letter is an official 
communication from the Government. 

Inside the appeal employs a basic 
manner of hyperbole and appeals to 
fear. The Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget, our former 
colleague from Michigan, is called a 
hatchetman. Members of the minority 
party are referred to as those ultra- 
Conservatives and wealthy business- 
men; those who are working to alter 
the system as a means of staving off 
insolvency are said to be out to ''de- 
stroy the social security system while 
at the same time lining the pockets of 
big corporations and giving blank 
checks to defense contractors." 

Well, Mr. Speaker, the members of 
the very party who were making these 
wild accusations are those who told us 
in 1977 that if we accepted the largest 
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peacetime tax in the history of the 
American people, that we would some- 
how solve the difficulties with the 
social security system. 

As a matter of fact, when we had 
one of those people from the previous 
administration before our Committee 
on Aging, who was lambasting what 
the administration was suggesting, I 
asked him, “Were you one of the 
people wlio suggested that with the in- 
crease in 1977 we would save the 
system for 30 years?" 

He said, “Well, not really." He said, 
"I was saying we would save the 
system until the year 2030.” 

Four years later those people, who 
asked for our trust and the trust of 
the American people in solving the 
problem, are telling us now that what 
the President is trying to do is destroy 
the system, and one party, one party 
will save it and make it a partisan 
issue. 

Unfortunately, the signer of this ter- 
rible appeal for cash is a most distin- 
guished member of the Committee on 
Aging. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
RAHALL). The Chair would advise the 
gentleman to confine his remarks to 
parliamentary and legislative issues 
and not refer to Members of the body 
individually. 

Mr. LUNGREN. I refer to a most 
distinguished member of the Commit- 
tee on Aging. 

Let me suggest that when the ques- 
tion was asked during our Committee 
on Aging hearings about what the 
option would be, other than what the 
administration has suggested, it was 
suggested that a bill that has emanat- 
ed from the leadership of the Aging 
Committee would be the answer. What 
is that? That is to take money from 
the general revenues of the Federal 
Government for the next 5 years. It 
has been calculated that will cost be- 
tween $82 and $157 billion. 

Now I would ask the leadership on 
the other side of the aisle, who are 
telling the American people of social 
security age that they have the solu- 
tion to the problem, where are they 
going to get this money? Are they 
going to take it out of other social pro- 
grams? Are they going to take it out of 
defense? 

Maybe they are going to raise taxes 
by $157 billion for the next 5 years? 
Or maybe they are suggesting we can 
stand an additional deficit of $157 bil- 
lion for the next 5 years. 

The present changes in the social se- 
curity structure represents suggestions 
for badly needed adjustments if we are 
going to save the system. 

Nowhere in the letter that we are 
talking about that talks about what 
we are attempting to do here in the 
House, and in the Senate, and in the 
White House, is there a criticism of 
what the President has suggested, 
merely more and more rhetoric. 
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Some may consider a letter such as 
this to be sheer demaguery. All I know 
is that it is a terrible letter. From the 
first aspersion it casts on members of 
a single party, to the minuscule 2- 
point trim, which identifies or perhaps 
I should say seeks to obscure the 
source of the “Important Social Secu- 
rity Notice” as the Democratic Nation- 
al Committee. 

I would just suggest that a couple of 
years ago in the Aging Committee we 
were concerned with the problem of 
deceptive tactics utilized by insurance 
companies making sales of insurance 
to senior citizens. 
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We were so concerned about the use 
of fine print, we even suggested that 
the law require a certain type of print 
to be utilized. I would say that anyone 
who has taken a look at this letter can 
see that the print that is utilized here 
to identify the Democratic National 
Committee is the same minuscule 
print that we suggested was deceptive 
when insurance companies used that, 
when it was being directed at senior 
citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, I would suggest that I 
have my remarks today printed in that 
same type and was going to ask that 
they be printed in the REconp in that 
same type, but I have been instructed 
that we do not have print that small 
to appear in the  CONGRESSIONAL 
REcoRD and that someone would need 
a microscope to look at it. 

Now, why is it deceptive when an in- 
surance company uses that kind of 
type to try to put something over on 
the senior citizens of America, but a 
distinguished political party of this 
Republic to which many people have 
given their time and their effort over 
the years can utilize that same print 
to obscure where the message came 
from to the senior citizens of this 
country. As one who is very concerned 
about the senior citizens of this coun- 
try, as one who is extremely con- 
cerned, but we in this House have 
done the damage to the system, Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike, in allow- 
ing the system to get into the position 
it is now, as one who believes that we 
should not play on the fears of the 
senior citizens of America all I can say 
is I would hope that the Democratic 
National Committee and the Demo- 
cratic Members of this House would 
ask that this letter be taken back, 
would apologize for this letter and 
would suggest to the senior citizens 
that it was not their intent to make 
this a partisan issue, that they want to 
accept the President's challenge to 
join in establishing a 15-member panel 
to come up with recommendations to 
solve these problems so that in fact it 
wil not be a partisan issue. It ought 
not to be. We need Democracts and 
Republicans to solve this issue. 
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If we are going to stand here on this 
floor and take pot shots at one an- 
other from a partisan viewpoint, we 
will never solve the social security 
problem. 

It is an issue that I have had Repub- 
licans say to me, “Let's put it over. 
Let’s put it off 3 years.” 

One Member of the House said to 
me, “Let's put it off 10 years.” 

My response to that was that if we 
feel that fearful of attempting to deal 
with an issue that is of prime impor- 
tance, we ought not to be in this 
House. I do not care whether you are a 
Democrat or a Republican. If you do 
not have the guts to deal with the 
issue when we have a problem, you 
should not be here. We should not 
make it a partisan issue. 

I am frankly upset and concerned 
and even mortified that a partisan 
effort would be made on this issue 
which is of such importance at a time 
when we have a distinguished Member 
of the Democratic Party, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. PICKLE) as chair- 
man of the subcommittee dealing with 
this problem attempting to bring us a 
solution here and sometimes it ap- 
pears that restraints are being placed 
on him so that we may not be able to 
work the will of the American people. 

I thank the gentleman for this op- 
portunity to speak and I commend the 
gentleman for bringing it to the atten- 
tion of the House. 

Mr. PARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLILEY. I would be happy to 
yield to my colleague, the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. PARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding and I con- 
gratulate him for bringing this outra- 
geous situation to the attention of the 
House. 

Mr. Speaker, I too have received sev- 
eral complaints from my constituents 
regarding a mailing they recently re- 
ceived from the Democratic National 
Committee which was labeled ''Impor- 
tant, Social Security Notice Enclosed.” 

The notice was, in fact, a campaign 
solicitation from the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, a solicitation which 
I understand was characterized by the 
well-known national columnist Mr. 
Dave Broder of the Washington Post 
as the most deceptive political solicita- 
tion letter he had ever seen—a solicita- 
tion which abused the name of one of 
our distinguished colleagues—a solici- 
tation which declared that the elec- 
tion of conservative candidates in this 
Nation would mean the end of social 
security and that the election of 
Democratic liberal candidates will save 
the social security system. 

Mr. Speaker, I am a Republican. I 
am also moderately conservative. But I 
will take a backseat to no one in my 
dedication to preserving the social se- 
curity system for qualified and deserv- 
ing beneficiaries. 
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What concerns me about this par- 
ticular letter, even more than its dis- 
tortions, even more than its blatant 
partisanship, is the way it preys on the 
fears of the hundreds of thousands of 
retirees in this Nation who depend 
each month on the social security 
system. 

This Congress and this administra- 
tion are not about to leave the Na- 
tion’s retirees to face the skyrocketing 
living costs, living costs caused by pre- 
vious Democratic administrations and 
previous Democratic Congresses, with- 
out taking those actions which are 
necessary to protect social security re- 
cipients, actions which will not penal- 
ize those persons currently receiving 
monthly social security checks. 

I might add that I am not only dis- 
appointed that the liberal Democrats 
would misuse and abuse the great 
name of our respected colleague by at- 
taching it to this outrageous piece of 
correspondence, but I am sincerely 
troubled that those who claimed only 
2 years ago when they adopted the 
largest tax increase in history that 
they had reformed social security to 
make it financially secure until 1990 
would now try to turn additional at- 
tempts to save the social security 
system to partisan advantage. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLILEY. I would be happy to 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to first of all commend the gentleman 
from Virginia for giving us this oppor- 
tunity to comment on this very impor- 
tant issue. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure many people 
were surprised recently to receive a 
social security check in the mail. Or at 
least it looked like a check. So imagine 
the shock when they opened the enve- 
lope and found that it was not an offi- 
cial communique but a political fund- 
raising device accusing Republicans of 
an effort to destroy the social security 
system. The rhetoric of that letter is 
no more truthful a representation of 
the situation than is the cartoon show- 
ing the Speaker cinching a saddle on 
an elderly woman in order to ride the 
political issue of social security to elec- 
tion gains. 

I know the Speaker and the Demo- 
crats do not intend simply to use the 
social security issue for political pur- 
poses at the expense of the fiscal in- 
tegrity of the system. And the chair- 
man of the Aging Committee does not 
believe Republicans want to destroy 
social security either. 

It is time for a cease-fire. The Presi- 
dent offered the olive branch in his 
September 24 speech. He implored all 
parties to stop the political rhetoric 
and to work to find a bipartisan solu- 
tion to the serious funding problems 
faced by social security. 
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Estimates differ slightly but all 
agree that by 1984 at the latest, one of 
the social security funds will be bank- 
rupt and the others will be nearly in- 
solvent. This is a crisis and to use it as 
a political football for partisan politics 
only further endangers the system. I 
only ask the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Aging to use his great knowl- 
edge and influence to help solve the 
social security financing problems. 

As a model, I suggest the chairman 
of the Social Security Subcommittee, 
JAKE PICKLE. Chairman PICKLE has all 
along stated that the system is in deep 
trouble. I have disagreed with some of 
his specific proposals, but never with 
his determination to face the problem. 
He has said that we cannot walk away 
from this problem. We can only save 
the social security system by facing 
and answering the tough questions. 
Let us not make it more difficult to 
solve this problem by crassly using our 
senior citizens for personal political 
gain. 

Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLILEY. I would be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
also like to commend the gentleman 
from Virginia for bringing this issue to 
the floor of the House and to the at- 
tention of the American people. 

I think what we have witnessed here 
is one of the lower acts to be per- 
formed by one of the two major politi- 
cal parties in a very, very long time. I 
think it is a question of abuse. I think 
it is a question of abusing one of the 
most distinguished Members in the 
House and his name for gross partisan 
activity and a distortion of reality and 
a distortion of the truth hardly 
equaled in recent years. 

I say that I personally am very dis- 
appointed in that the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee would so abuse the 
name of one of our most distinguished 
Members. 

I have been sitting here listening to 
this debate and I have been asking 
myself why at this time such an abuse 
of common courtesy, decency, and po- 
litical honor? 
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I have come up with this response, 
and it seems perhaps the only logical 
response: That the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee is so devoid of ideas, 
it is so devoid of an alternative pro- 
gram to that which is being proposed 
by Democrats as well as Republicans 
that it has taken to the streets and 
has taken to a kind of firebombing in 
the late hours of the night in despera- 
tion. 

Their own intellectual bankruptcy 
has led them to this desperate attempt 
to defraud the good will and the fears 
of our senior citizens. 
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That is the only explanation I can 
come up with. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 

from Virginia for yielding. 
e Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join Congressman BLiLEY and my 
other colleagues in the House of Rep- 
resentatives who abhor the use of the 
current social security dilemma for 
purely partisan political purposes. 

The social security program is in 
trouble. A recent report by the House 
Republican Research Committee 
stated that, even under optimistic eco- 
nomic assumptions, the old-age and 
survivors insurance fund, the largest 
of the social security trust funds, will 
have depleted its reserves as early as 
the fall of 1982. This means that 
unless the Congress takes some imme- 
diate action to correct the situation we 
will be unable to pay timely benefits 
to over 32 million people in less than a 
year. 

The importance of the social securi- 
ty program cannot be underestimated. 
In talking with hundreds of senior citi- 
zens throughout my district in San 
Diego, I have come to realize that 
social security payments are an eco- 
nomic mainstay for many over 65, and, 
in fact, constitute at least 50 percent 
of the total income for two out of 
three persons in this age group. These 
retired workers paid into the social se- 
curity fund with the full expectation 
that they would be covered during 
their retirement years. 

Current workers have similarly paid 
into the fund with the expectation 
that they will receive their well-de- 
served benefits when they become eli- 
gible. 

We have an obligation to put the 
social security program back on a firm 
footing and to preserve the benefits on 
which so many have planned. I am 
personally committed to seeing that 
we do just that. 

The only way that we can solve this 
problem is by working together. The 
Congress cannot afford to let this op- 
portunity to save the social security 
system go by while we squabble among 
ourselves. It seems to me that some 
issues, especially social security, 
should be above partisan politics. In 
their partisan sniping, the Democrats 
will only be hurting the social security 
recipients. 

We all want the same thing: A sol- 
vent social security system which pro- 
vides a benefit package adequate to 
meet the needs of the recipients. We 
can achieve this by working together. 

Let us unite and see this done.e 
e Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, right now, more than 35 mil- 
lion Americans are receiving social se- 
curity payments. One in every two 
Americans are contributing to that 
system with the expectation of receiv- 
ing the benefits that will have been 
earned over a lifetime of work. 
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Unfortunately, those expectations 
will be destroyed unless Congress can 
effect some changes in the system 
that will restore its solvency, and more 
importantly, provide the benefits 
which have been promised to all who 
have worked so hard to earn them. 

The system is in a state of crisis. 
That crisis has been precipitated by a 
number of changes that have occurred 
over the lifetime of the system, since 
1956, basic benefits have been en- 
larged to include disability pensions, 
survivor benefits, and student benefits. 
In addition, the benefit level was in- 
dexed to the CPI in 1972. 

No one would argue that any of 
these changes are intrinsically bad. 
But it is clear that these changes, cou- 
pled with the changing demographics 
of this country have strained the 
system far beyond its original design. 

In 1950, the system has 12 years 
worth of benefits in present, at 1950 
level of payments. In 1980, that re- 
serve level had dropped to 3 months, 
and is still dropping. If the level of re- 
serves dips below 1 month, there will 
be no social security checks forthcom- 
ing to the millions who have earned 
them and depend on them for survival. 

The system was never designed to 
cope with an economy that would 
suffer prolonged periods of both infla- 
tion and unemployment. Since over 90 
percent of the income, and therefore 
outgo, of the system is geared to cur- 
rent payroll taxes, and, since the bene- 
fits are geared to the CPI, a high in- 
flationary and high unemployment 
economy produce a near fatal result. 

Mr. Speaker, as deeply concerned as 
I am over the fate of the social securi- 
ty system, I am more concerned over 
the actions of the members of the 
Democratic Party who have tried to 
use the crisis for political gain. 

The Democratic National Committee 
recently sent a fundraising letter out 
which was disguised as an official an- 
nouncement concerning social securi- 
ty, that letter attacked the administra- 
tion as being opposed to social security 
and aiming at its destruction. 

'That letter represented fear-monger- 
ing at its worst, there are millions of 
people in this country for whom a 
brown envelope bearing the words 
"Social Security" represents not only 
a lifetime work, but their only source 
of income. To send a fundraising letter 
in the guise of an official notice and to 
scare people into contributing to a po- 
litical party is a tactic more in line 
with a loan shark than a responsible 
political party. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have already 
stated, the social security system was 
never designed to cope with an infla- 
tionary economy suffering from high 
unemployment. It is your party, Mr. 
Speaker, that has controlled a Con- 
gress for 25 years that has run our 
economy into the ground. We have 
had a never ending string of deficits 
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and rising taxes. It is your party that 
has helped precipitate the crisis in the 
social security system. And your re- 
sponse to this crisis is to point an ac- 
cusing finger and blame anyone but 
yourself. 

The President had called for a bipar- 
tisan effort to solve this problem. I 
call on you, Mr. Speaker, and members 
of your party, to stop playing with 
lives of millions of people who depend 
on social security and join us in a seri- 
ous effort to insure that the promises 
made to the American people will be 
honored.e 


F-16 SALE TO PAKISTAN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. BINGHAM) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 
e Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker the 
package of security assistance for 
Pakistan proposed by the administra- 
tion poses for me, and I am sure other 
Members of the Congress, an unfortu- 
nate dilemma. 

Chairman ZABLOCKI and I were per- 
haps the first to endorse the idea of 
taking the initiative to revitalize our 
relations with Pakistan and restore se- 
curity assistance after the Soviet inva- 
sion of Afghanistan. On January 3, 
1980, the chairman of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee and I proposed an 
arms aid package, expressing our view 
that it is "important to world stability 
as a whole that the United States take 
steps now to help a friendly nation im- 
prove its ability to withstand the new 
and dramatically magnified threat of 
Soviet aggression which it now faces," 
and that such a package would “work 
in the interest of our nonproliferation 
policy as well" by reducing Pakistan's 
perception that it might need nuclear 
arms to defend itself. I remain com- 
mitted to those views. Indeed, in 
recent weeks I have been working on a 
revised version of the Symington and 
Glenn amendments that would clear 
the way for resuming security assist- 
ance to Pakistan, and I am prepared to 
support such a measure. 

Unfortunately, however, the admin- 
istration has made the sale of 40 F-16 
aircraft the centerpiece of the pro- 
posed security assistance package for 
Pakistan. This is a highly sophisticat- 
ed and expensive weapon system that 
would, in my view, destabilize the po- 
litical-military situation in south Asia, 
inviting new threats to Pakistan's se- 
curity that would more than offset the 
system's usefulness as a deterrent to 
the Soviets. Furthermore, it is a weap- 
ons system that is not particularly 
well suited to the limited types of 
Soviet border incursions Pakistan is 
most likely to have to counter. 

I would be less concerned about pro- 
viding F-16's to Pakistan if I could not 
so easily visualize it becoming the new 
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test and penultimate standard of U.S. 
friendship for dozens of nations 
around the world that may be even 
less able to afford the F-16, and have 
even less need for it, than Pakistan. 
But that is just what I visualize. Provi- 
sion of the F-16 to Pakistan, largely as 
a symbol of our commitment to them, 
will encourage Venezuela and other 
nations around the world to demand 
the same symbolism. This is likely to 
help them regardless of the danger to 
regional military stability, elevating 
local arms races to signficant new 
levels of intensity and expense, and 
putting the United States again in the 
dubious position of catering to appe- 
tites for excessive military hardware. 

Our new security relationship with 
Pakistan must be based on mutuality 
of interests, and it concerns me that 
Pakistani leaders are so adamantly 
seeking to satisfy what they perceive 
to be their own need for this aircraft 
with so little appreciation for the 
broader implications of such a sale for 
U.S. foreign policy. 

Mr. Speaker, there are many advan- 
tages to the United States of a close 
and lasting security relationship with 
Pakistan, based upon the bilateral se- 
curity agreement we signed with that 
country in 1959. Not the least of those 
benefits is what I consider to be a 
greatly reduced likelihood of Pakistan 
proceeding to manufacture and test a 
nuclear device. I would hate to see this 
relationship founder on the question 
of 40 F-16’s. However, I believe mem- 
bers of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
should have an opportunity to exam- 
ine closely that particular aspect of 
the administration proposal and take a 
stand on it. 

With that in mind, and with the 
hope that it will be possible to go for- 
ward with a mutually acceptable secu- 
rity assistance package for Pakistan 
that will be the beginning and founda- 
tion of a reliable and friendly relation- 
ship with that country, I am today in- 
troducing a resolution pursuant to sec- 
tion 36(b) of the Arms Export Control 
Act disapproving the sale of F-16 air- 
craft to Pakistan. I expect also to join 
shortly with other members of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee in intro- 
ducing a bill that would authorize a 
first installment of $100 million in eco- 
nomic assistance to Pakistan. This 
latter proposal will also strengthen in 
several respects. the long-standing 
policy of the United States of suspend- 
ing foreign assistance to any country 
that takes steps to develop a nuclear 
weapon, but will permit the President 
to waive suspensions subject to con- 
gressional veto. Such a waiver could be 
used to resume security assistance to 
Pakistan.e 
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HOUSE ADMINISTRATION TO 
BEGIN CONSIDERING FUNDING 
REQUESTS FOR 1982 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota (Mr. FRENZEL) 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 
e Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, 3 
months from now, the Subcommittee 
on Accounts of the Committee on 
House Administration is expected to 
begin considering the standing and 
select committee funding requests for 
1982. 

In the early days of this 97th Con- 
gress, funding resolutions generated 
spirited debate as Members of the 
House attempted to impose long over- 
due economies on our committee 
system. As we all realize, the growth in 
committee costs and staffing, during 
the last decade, has been awesome. 
Standing and select committee budg- 
ets spiralled from $7.5 million in 1970 
to $32.1 million in 1981. The size of 
House committee staffs jumped from 
about 700 in 1970 to around 1,900 last 
year. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that 1981 rep- 
resented a significant turning point. 
Committee budgets, in contrast to the 
perfunctory treatment of the past, 
were subjected to careful review. The 
Subcommittee on Accounts sliced 
nearly $4 million from committee re- 
quests which totaled more that $37.8 
million. Much of the credit for these 
savings can be attributed to the efforts 
of the new chairman of the Accounts 
Subcommittee, Representative FRANK 
ANNUNZIO, and the ranking minority 
member, Representative BoB BADHAM, 
who sought to hold the line on com- 
mittee costs. 

Despite the subcommittee's action— 
and the additional reductions adopted 
during floor action last March, the Re- 
publican minority of the House Ad- 
ministration Committee remains con- 
vinced that deeper cuts were necessary 
and appropriate. 

Yet even though the House has dis- 
played, to some degree, a recognition 
of the need for restraint in committee 
spending, it is apparent that the com- 
mittee funding process—as presently 
structured—is incapable of achieving 
the goal of fiscal economy. The fund- 
ing resolutions, considered by the 
Committee on House Administration— 
and, subsequently, the full House—re- 
flect less than half of total committee 
operating costs. By rule or regulation, 
the salaries of statutory staff, commit- 
tee printing, a substantial share of 
supplies and telephone expense are 
not contained in the funding resolu- 
tions. In fact, two committees of the 
House—Appropriations and Budget— 
are completely exempt from the rigors 
of the funding process. We can never 
expect to bring committee budgets in 
line if the very process obscures these 
costs from our review. 
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In large measure, the growth in com- 
mittee budgets reflects the unchecked 
expansion of committee staff. Yet our 
staffing practices are so outmoded, or 
counterproductive, that savings are 
difficult to achieve. We retain obsolete 
distinctions as to statutory and investi- 
gative staff. The rules of the House, 
by way of clause 5(d), gives sustenance 
to independent subcommittee staffs. A 
new  concept—associate committee 
staff—has recently been grafted on 
the committee structure. 

Mr. Speaker, the House will be 
unable to gain sufficient control over 
committee costs until the funding 
process itself becomes more accounta- 
ble and staff hiring procedures are re- 
vised. To that end, I am pleased to in- 
troduce today, along with several of 
my colleagues from the Committee on 
House Administration, three resolu- 
tions which are described below. 

ASSOCIATE COMMITTEE STAFF 

This first resolution would reduce 
the number of permanent employees 
to which a Member is entitled pursu- 
ant to his clerk-hire allowance by one 
for each associate committee staff 
person employed by that Member. Ad- 
ditionally, the amount of money allo- 
cated a Member under his clerk-hire 
allowance would correspondingly be 
reduced by the prorated equivalent of 
the annual salary of the staff person. 

Associate committee staff, although 
a common fixture in the other body, is 
a relatively new phenomenon in the 
House of Representatives. The con- 
cept allows a Member, merely as a con- 
sequence of his membership on a com- 
mittee, to hire one staff person to 
assist in committee-related work. At 
this time, only three standing commit- 
tees of the House—Rules, Appropria- 
tions, and Budget—utilize associate 
committee staff, although at least one 
other—Ways and Means—attempted, 
unsuccessfully, to institute this prac- 
tice a couple years back. 

From an institutional perspective, 
the use of associate committee staff 
serves to fragment committee organi- 
zation. Such staff, as a result of their 
selection and assignment, are basically 
tied to one Member, their links to the 
committee often tenuous. Associate 
committee staff usually function as a 
parallel hierarchy poorly integrated 
with committee employees hired ac- 
cording to the standard procedures. 
Further, such associate committee 
staff arrangements, by awarding Mem- 
bers an additional personal legislative 
aide, circumvent the limitations im- 
posed by the clerk-hire allowance. The 
resolution seeks to counter that un- 
warranted advantage. 

5(d) SUBCOMMITTEE STAFF 


At the beginning of the 94th Con- 
gress, one of the amendments incorpo- 
rated into the rules of the House pro- 
vided that the chairman and ranking 
minority member of each standing 
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subcommittee on a standing commit- 
tee—up to six standing subcommittees 
per committee—could appoint a staff 
person to assist with committee work. 
Such employees have commonly been 
referred to as ''5(d) staff" after the 
specific clause in the rules which au- 
thorizes their hire. 

Earlier this year, when the Subcom- 
mittee on Accounts conducted hear- 
ings on the funding resolutions, sever- 
al committees criticized the “5(d)”' 
concept for balkanizing committee 
staff. The impact of “5(d)” has been to 
spawn independent subcommittee 
staffs, which promote subcommittee 
autonomy at the expense of full com- 
mittee authority. Additionally, clause 
5(d) seems to offer an incentive for 
Members to create and maintain oth- 
erwise nonessential subcommittee 
units as a means of securing additional 
staff. 

This resolution, by reducing the 
number of subcommittees per commit- 
tee entitled to “5(d)” staff from six to 
four, seeks to achieve some control on 
both the growth of subcommittees and 
of staff. 

“STATUTORY” AND “INVESTIGATIVE” STAFF/ 

ONE-THIRD MINORITY STAFFING 

The third resolution eliminates the 
distinction between statutory and in- 
vestigative committee staff now em- 
bodied in the Rules of the House. 
Moreover, it establishes the right of 
the minority party, on request, to re- 
ceive one-third of the committee funds 
allocated for the hiring of staff. 

Statutory positions were first estab- 
lished by the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946; the intent was to pro- 
vide committees with a permanent 
base of staff expertise. Presently, each 
standing committee of the House with 
the exception of Appropriations and 
Budget, is authorized thirty statutory 
slots. 

However, it was recognized that, in 
undertaking special studies and short- 
term projects, additional staff would 
be necessary. In order to augment 
statutory staff, moneys are provided 
in the annual committee funding reso- 
lutions for the hiring of so-called in- 
vestigative staff. Although such “in- 
vestigative” staff were once perceived 
as a temporary complement, in recent 
years they have generally been viewed 
as permanent adjuncts to the commit- 
tee network. 

Even though the salaries of investi- 
gative staff are contained in the 
annual funding resolutions, the sala- 
ries for statutory staff are not. Conse- 
quently, when the House considers the 
budgets of the various committees, a 
significant proportion of staff costs 
are totally ignored. In 1980 alone, stat- 
utory staff expenditures (excluding 
the Appropriations and Budget Com- 
mittees) amounted to $20 million; this 
enormous cost was never taken into 
account as Members debated priorities 
for committee spending. 
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To correct this anomaly, the resolu- 
tion discards the outmoded classifica- 
tion of statutory and investigative and 
requires that all staff salaries be incor- 
porated in the funding resolutions. 

No committee reform has had as 
frustrating a history as the minority 
quest for an equitable allotment of 
committee staff. In 1970 and 1974, the 
House approved amendments ear- 
marking for the minority a one-third 
share of the moneys in committee 
funding resolutions allocated for staff 
hire. But, in each case, the Democratic 
Caucus subsequently nullified the one- 
third provision. Although the minority 
receives a one-third protection as to 
statutory staff, the bulk of committee 
employees are hired pursuant to the 
funding resolutions where no such 
guideline applies; as a result in 1980, 
only 20 percent of the committee staff 
were Republican-assigned. 

The resolution permits the minority, 
on request, to receive one-third of the 
funds allocated for staff. The propos- 
al, however, stipulates that the Com- 
mittee on Standards of Official Con- 
duct would not be subject to this pro- 
vision; likewise, committees which 
desire to maintain nonpartisan or uni- 
tary staffs could so continue. 

The question of minority staffing is 
not a partisan issue, rather it is one of 
equity. It would be a beneficial com- 
plement not only to the capabilities of 
the minority party, but more impor- 
tantly to the institution as a whole. 
This reform is worthy of the House’s 
immediate attention. 

EXEMPTIONS FOR THE BUDGET AND 
APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEES 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to take 
this opportunity to comment on a re- 
lated resolution, being introduced by 
Representative JAMES K. Coyne. That 
initiative would eliminate the present 
exemption accorded both the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and the Com- 
mittee on the Budget from the com- 
mittee funding process. Currently, nei- 
ther committee is required, as are all 
other standing and select committees, 
to introduce a funding resolution for 
consideration by the Committee on 
House Administration and, thereafter, 
the full House. 

In 1980 Appropriation Committee 
expenditures, including statutory 
staff, exceeded $6.7 million; budget’s 
total was over $2.9 million. It seems 
somewhat illogical that these two 
panels are not held accountable, in 
like fashion, as are all other commit- 
tees of the House for their operating 
expenses. 

Mr. Speaker, the committee funding 
process is one that cries out for great- 
er accountability, equity and fiscal 
control. These resolutions, I suggest, 
represent beneficial reforms which 
will strengthen the process and insure 
increased accountability in our com- 
mittee operations.e 
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EXEMPTING THE VETERANS 
MEDICAL PROGRAM FROM 
CONTRACTING OUT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. MOTTL) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. MOTTL. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced a bill which would amend 
title 38, United States Code, to exempt 
the VA’s Department of Medicine and 
Surgery from the policies and direc- 
tives of the Office of Management and 
Budget on contracting out for com- 
mercial and industrial type functions. 
As many Members know, OMB Circu- 
lar A-76 directs that cost benefits 
studies be done on some 27 areas in- 
volved in the provision of health serv- 
ices to veterans that OMB has deter- 
mined are commercial-industrial type 
activities. These studies would have to 
be done at a cost of $30 million. 

The first three of these studies have 
already begun. They are in the areas 
of food services, custodial services, and 
maintenance services. The three stud- 
ies alone would cost in excess of $10 
million and could adversely affect over 
22,000 employees who currently per- 
form these functions. 

Mr. Speaker, on October 20, 1981, 
the full committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs conducted the second in a series 
of oversight hearings on this subject. 
Witnesses included representatives of 
the Office of Management and 
Budget, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion’s Central Office, key staff of some 
VA hospitals, two representatives of 
the special medical advisory group to 
the VA Administrator and Chief Medi- 
cal Director, two well-qualified hospi- 
tal administrators from the private 
sector with experience covering sever- 
al years of contracting for services, 
and the American Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employees. With the excep- 
tion of OMB, all of the witnesses op- 
posed this concept as it would be ap- 
plied to veterans hospitals. Their 
greatest concern was that the applica- 
tion of this directive would adversely 
impact on the quality of care delivered 
to eligible veterans. 

Dr. Howard Green, the chief of staff 
of the VA Medical Center in White 
River Junction, Vt., and Ms. Yvonne 
Moody, chief of the nursing service of 
the VA Medical Center in Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., both cited one of the great- 
est concerns I have about the imple- 
mentation of this circular. They stated 
that should the contractor fail to de- 
liver services comparable to those 
being performed by the VA, the VA 
nursing staff would be forced to take 
up the slack. Of course, this would 
make it even more difficult for the VA 
to attract and retain sufficient nursing 
staff. I am sure Members are familiar 
with the tremendous shortage of 
nurses throughout the country and 
the fierce competition that is now in 
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progress to recruit these professionals. 
The private sector hospitals can offer 
salaries and fringe benefits that are 
impossible for the VA to meet. Add 
the burden of additional housekeeping 
chores to the nursing staff and you 
will see a mass exodus of these highly 
motivated individuals from the VA to 
these better paying positions. 

Mr. Speaker, it is for these reasons I 
have introduced this bill. I urge all 
Members to support it, and cosponsors 
are welcome.e 


NATIONAL GUARDSMEN AND RE- 
SERVISTS ARE PROTECTED BY 
THE VETERANS’ REEMPLOY- 
MENT RIGHTS PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi (Mr. MoNT- 
GOMERY) is recognized for 5 minutes. 
e@ Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
a most important program, which 
comes within the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, is the 
veterans’ reemployment rights pro- 
gram. Under this program, not only do 
persons who become active members 
of the military have a right to reem- 
ployment, but also the jobs of persons 
who join or are called to active duty in 
the National Guard or Reserves, are 
protected. 

This committee has received infor- 
mation that some employers object to 
their employees being a member of 
the National Guard or a Reserve Unit. 
During this 1st session of the 97th 
Congress, this matter was reviewed at 
some length by the Subcommittee on 
Education, Training and Employment 
which is chaired by BoB EDGAR of 
Pennsylvania. 

In this regard, there recently came 
to my attention a news release from 
the Department of Labor stating that 
a Missouri National Guardsman has 
been awarded more than $4,000 in lost 
wages by a Federal district court, 
which ruled he was discharged by his 
employer for requesting 2 weeks of 
military leave to attend mandatory 
training. 

This decision affirms a key provision 
of the veterans’ reemployment rights 
program. National Guardsmen and re- 
servists take part in weekend, month- 
ly, and yearly training sessions to keep 
current with their military responsibil- 
ities. Almost all military trainees need 
time off from their jobs for the train- 
ing. Absences which may last for a few 
hours to a few weeks call for tempo- 
rary adjustments by the trainee and 
the employer adjustments by the 
trainee and the employer. Under the 
Veterans’ reemployment rights pro- 
gram, an employer is required to 
excuse a worker for military training 
duty, and the employer must grant 
the leave. All employees, in all kinds 
of employment, are covered by this 
Federal program, except those who 
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hold temporary positions. The cover- 
age now extends to not employees in 
the private sector and the Federal 
Government, but also to employees 
who work for State and local govern- 
ments. 

So that the Members will have the 
benefit of the most recent decision up- 
holding the rights of employees to 
take military training as National 
Guardsmen or reservists without being 
fired, I request that a copy of the 
press release from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor on this matter, dated 
October 22, 1981, follow my remarks: 

MISSOURI GUARDSMAN WINS BACK Pay IN 

REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS CASE 

A Missouri Army National Guardsman 
has been awarded more than $4,000 in lost 
wages by a federal district court which ruled 
he was discharged by his employer for re- 
questing two weeks of military leave to 
attend mandatory training. 

David P. Ledbetter of St. Louis worked for 
the Slay Transportation Company, Inc. also 
of St. Louis. On June 16, 1978, Ledbetter in- 
formed the company that he had received 
orders to report for two weeks of summer 
duty with the Missouri National Guard. The 
company fired Ledbetter the same day. 

Ledbetter contacted the Labor Depart- 
ment's Office of Veterans’ Reemployment 
Rights (OVRR) in St. Louis, claiming he 
was terminated because of his military obli- 
gation, a violation of his rights under the 
federal veterans’ reemployment rights law. 
Attempts to negotiate a settlement with 
Slay Inc. failed and OVRR referred the case 
to the Justice Department which decided to 
file suit. 

In court, Slay Inc. argued that Ledbetter 
was a probationary employee and that he 
was fired so his job could be given to an- 
other employee, not because of Ledbetter’s 
military obligation. 

The United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Missouri ruled that Led- 
better was terminated because of his reserve 
status and because of the “perceived incon- 
venience engendered by plaintiff's military 
commitment.” 

The veterans’ reemployment rights law 
states that a person holding a job “shall not 
be denied retention in employment because 
of any obligation as a member of a Reserve 
component of the Armed Forces.” 

Ledbetter had requested reemployent, se- 
niority, and lost wages from his employer, 
but because of his poor health and recorded 
difficulty in attending and holding other 
jobs since his dismissal from Slay Inc., the 
court limited damages to $4,360. These were 
losses Ledbetter could reasonably claim as a 
result of his wrongful discharge, the court 
ruled. 

The decision was handed down on Sep- 
tember 15, 1981.@ 


JAPAN SHOULD SHARE DEFENSE 
COSTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
NEAL) is recognized for 5 minutes. 
e Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing a resolution that would fi- 
nally allow Japan to underwrite the 
cost of its own security and, in the 
process, improve the U.S. balance of 
trade and reduce the Federal deficit. 
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Mr. Speaker, Japan has experienced 
unparalleled prosperity under the se- 
curity umbrella provided by the 
United States over the years, growing 
from a devastated country to an eco- 
nomic superpower fully capable of fi- 
nancing its own defense. Yet Japan's 
annual defense budget represents less 
than 1 percent of its gross national 
product, a commitment considerably 
less than that of any major nation. 
The United States, by contrast, annu- 
ally spends on defense an amount 
equal to more than 7 percent of its 
gross national product. I hasten to 
point out, however, that Japan should 
not be faulted for this disparity, since 
that country is limited in how much it 
can spend on defense by political, con- 
stitutional, and psychological con- 
straints, reinforced by U.S. policies. I 
would also argue against efforts to at- 
tempt to compel Japan to substantial- 
ly increase its own defense program—a 
move other nations in the region 
might naturally view with alarm. This 
seems to present us with a dilemma, 
but I think there is a solution. 


I would propose, Mr. Speaker, that 
the President seek an arrangement 
with the Government of Japan, where- 
by that nation would pay an annual 
security tax to the United States equal 
to 2 percent of its annual gross nation- 
al product—2 percent of Japan’s GNP 
would amount to about $20 billion—to 
partially compensate the United 
States for expenditures related to the 
security of Japan and that of the free 
world. The United States, of course, 
does not expend $20 billion on the 
direct defense of Japan each year. I 
would argue, however, that Japan's se- 
curity is not only dependent on the 
Armed Forces assigned to the immedi- 
ate vicinity of Japan but is ultimately 
contingent upon the security of the 
free world, to which the United States 
commits a substantial portion of its 
comparatively enormous defense 
budget. Essentially, Mr. Speaker, I 
think it is time that Japan joined the 
rest of the major nations of the non- 
Communist world in our mutual de- 
fense. 


Mr. Speaker, Japan currently enjoys 
a $15 billion trade surplus with the 
United States and many American in- 
dustries are being financially squeezed 
by Japanese imports. Despite Japan’s 
superior trade position, however, the 
American taxpayer is expected to con- 
tinue to foot the bill for Japan's secu- 
rity. In my opinion, this is an un- 
healthy situation that threatens to 
drive a wedge between our two na- 
tions. I think most of my colleagues 
would agree without hesitation that 
our continued cooperation and friend- 
ship with Japan are mutually benefi- 
cial and, in fact, critical to our own de- 
fense needs. Therefore, it is vital that 
we work to avoid further erosion in 
our relations. I would think our rela- 
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tions with Japan would receive a much 
needed shot in the arm if Japan were 
to substantially and dramatically in- 
crease its financial contribution to our 
mutual security. No longer would 
Japan be considered a defense free- 
loader. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to express my appreciation to Mr. 
Ronald A. Morse, to whom I am in- 
debted for this idea. Mr. Morse is cur- 
rently the secretary of the east Asia 
program at the Woodrow Wilson 
International Center for Scholars. It is 
his considered opinion that the Japa- 
nese might welcome such a proposal, 
since Japan would have much to gain 
from the improved relations with the 
United States that would naturally 
result from reducing the fiscal burden 
on the U.S. taxpayer. The Japanese 
Government might also favor such a 
proposal because it would allow it to 
avoid the politically sensitive issue of 
directly increasing its own defense 
forces to meet modern security needs 
and commitments. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, the United 
States-Japanese Treaty of Mutual Co- 
operation and Security was negotiated 
some 20 years ago and, while the mili- 
tary assumptions supporting the 
treaty remain valid, the economic ones 
do not, My proposal, in essence, would 
modernize the treaty without having 
to renegotiate it, which I understand 
is not favored by either country. I 
would urge my colleagues to take a 
careful look at the problem and my 
proposed solution and to get back to 
me if they have any questions or com- 
ments or if they would like to cospon- 
sor my resolution.e 


IS THE POSTAL SERVICE 
ACCOUNTABLE? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma (Mr. ENGLISH) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 
e Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Speaker, the 
General Accounting Office recently 
issued a report entitled “A Case Study 
of Why Some Postal Rate Commission 
Decisions Took As Long As They Did." 
One might deduce from the title of 
the report, which is based on an exam- 
ination of two cases—each of which 
took some 15 months to decide—that it 
is an indictment of the PRC. This is 
not the case. 

In the first case GAO reviewed, the 
Postal Service proposed restructuring 
parcel post rates. The case drew 
enough interest and was so complex 
that 16 parties participated in 21 days 
of hearings, creating 4,800 pages of 
hearing record. The other case exam- 
ined by GAO involved the Postal Serv- 
ice's proposal to enter the electronic 
message service arena. The hearing 
record, in the so-called E-COM case, 
was 7,400 pages. It resulted from 29 
days of public hearings with 33 parties 
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participating. Interest, which equates 
with potential impact, and complexity 
were, however, not the only factors 
contributing to the length of time 
needed by the Postal Rate Commis- 
sion to make a determination. The 
GAO found that the situation was 
compounded by the Postal Service 
which: Submitted cases that were defi- 
cient; objected to general discovery ef- 
forts and at those aimed at overcom- 
ing initial deficiences; changed its tes- 
timony and witnesses from one ap- 
pearance to another; revised testimony 
after it was formally submitted; and 
disagreed with other parties over the 
nature and scope of the cases. 


The GAO report concludes that: 
The congressional expectation that 
the Postal Rate Commission and the 
Service’s Board of Governors would 
work as partners in establishing postal 
rates, fees, and classifications has not 
been realized. It may be time for the 
Congress to again consider revising 
the system if it desires a more timely 
and harmonious ratemaking process. 


While I am not so sure the Congress 
really expected a harmonious relation- 
ship between the Commission and the 
Postal Service, there is little doubt 
that it expected the system to provide 
checks and balances. Unfortunately, 
the system has evolved to a point 
where we have no checks and the scale 
is out of balance in favor of the Postal 
Service. 

To give you an example of just how 
out of balance the system has become, 
let me tell you what I found when my 
Subcommittee on Government Infor- 
mation and Individual Rights held an 
oversight hearing on the Postal Serv- 
ice’s E-COM plan. E-COM, as you will 
recall, was one of the cases GAO stud- 
ied because the PRC’s decision was 15 
months in the making. The Commis- 
sion approved a rate of 26 cents per 
page based on a capital investment by 
the Postal Service of some $7 million. 
The Postal Service plans to offer E- 
COM at the approved rate beginning 
next January. However, the Postal 
Service has more than quadrupled the 
capital investment figure upon which 
that rate was based. In doing so, the 
Postal Service Board of Governors is 
ignoring not only the Commission but 
is thumbing its nose at the highly 
competitive private sector telecom- 
munications industry. This is the same 
Board that, on the recommendation of 
postal management, voted to override 
the Commission and raise the first- 
class stamp to 20 cents. 

Paul J. Krebs, who was a member of 
the Commission on Postal Service es- 
tablished in 1976 to study the situa- 
tion, hit the nail on the head when he 
said: “The Postmaster General is ac- 
countable to the Board of Governors 
(of the U.S. Postal Service). But who is 
the Board accountable to? The answer 
is: No one."e 
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A FRIENDLY REMINDER TO OUR 
FRIENDS IN THE NONALINED 
MOVEMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. IRELAND) is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 
@ Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
GILMAN and I are privileged, as you 
know, to serve as the two congression- 
al representatives to the present ses- 
sion of the United Nations General As- 
sembly. 

In that capacity, we frequently come 
into contact with the foreign ministers 
and the heads of delegation of the var- 
ious members of the nonalined move- 
ment, particularly those with friendly 
relations with the United States. 

Many of those nations also enjoy sig- 
nificant degrees of economic and secu- 
rity assistance from the United States, 
just as we enjoy cordial trade and 
other relations with them. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, the re- 
lations between our country and many 
of the nonalined nations are not as re- 
ciprocal as they should be; specifically, 
many of them apparently feel that 
while they are happy to receive our 
economic and military assistance, they 
have no concomitant responsibility to 
at the very least avoid making un- 
founded and pointless rhetorical at- 
tacks against us at the United Nations, 
and in other arenas. 

We cannot legitimately expect that 
members of the nonalined movement, 
regardless of their aid relationships 
with us, will actively promote our in- 
terests. They would not be nonalined, 
of course, if they did that. But surely 
we have a right to expect the oppo- 
site—that they will not actively join in 
unwarranted and baseless attacks 
upon the United States and our poli- 
cies. 

I am sure that we all noted with in- 
terest and approbation the efforts of 
our Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, Mrs. Jeane Kirkpatrick, when 
she wrote on October 6 to the Ambas- 
sadors and heads of delegation of the 
nonalined nations regarding their 
annual communique as issued on Sep- 
tember 25 and September 28 of this 
year. 

Ambassador Kirkpatrick pointed out 
in no uncertain terms that the com- 
munique contained the most vitupera- 
tive, slanderous statements concerning 
the United States and our policies that 
could be imagined. She further point- 
ed out that such language was hardly 
supportable in view of the commit- 
ment to nonalinement professed by 
the nations signing the communique, 
and she noted that no words of criti- 
cism for the Soviet Union were con- 
tained in the document. 

Finally, and going to the heart of 
the matter, Mrs. Kirkpatrick asked 
each of the Ambassadors and heads of 
delegation to respond to her as to 
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whether in fact their nations sub- 
scribed to the language of the commu- 
nique. She invited these nations to dis- 
sociate themselves from the document. 

Some 40 of the 97 or so nonalined 
nations received Ambassador Kirkpat- 
rick’s letter, Mr. Speaker, and it is our 
understanding that while it caused 
some anguish in the professional 
ranks of the State Department, the 
fact is that her letter is being well re- 
ceived, and that a number of nations 
have already availed themselves of the 
opportunity to dissociate themselves 
from the September 25 and 28 commu- 
nique. 

Last week, the Senate, with com- 
mendable alacrity and foresight, 
adopted an amendment offered by Mr. 
MoYNIHAN, a former U.N. Ambassador, 
converting the thrust of Ambassador 
Kirkpatrick’s letter into law. The 
Moynihan amendment was adopted in 
the form of a sense of the Congress 
resolution to the Foreign Assistance 
Act and the Arms Export Control Act 
to the effect that no nations which 
had failed to dissociate themselves 
from the September 25 and 28 commu- 
nique of the nonalined movement 
should receive economic and military 
assistance from the United States. 

Mr. GILMAN and I are today joining 
in presenting the amendment as 
passed by the Senate in the form of a 
separate bill, so as to insure that the 
House will get a chance to express its 
sentiments in the event that the for- 
eign aid bill does not reach the floor. 

Should the foreign aid bill reach the 
floor, however, we will offer the opera- 
tive language in our bill as an amend- 
ment to parallel the Senate action. 

At this point in the ReEcorp, Mr. 
Speaker, I am presenting a copy of 
Ambassador Kirkpatrick's letter and a 
list of recipients, followed by an excel- 
lent editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal of October 19 which places 
the events we have been discussing in 
their proper perspective. 

THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA TO 
THE UNITED NATIONS, 

October 6, 1981. 

Your EXCELLENCY: Since coming to New 
York as the United States Permanent Rep- 
resentative to the United Nations some ten 
months ago, I have come to appreciate more 
warmly the positive role of the United Na- 
tions, and to greatly value relations between 
the United States Mission and that of many 
othe Missions here at Turtle Bay. 

Because I sincerely value the good rela- 
tions between our Missions and the strong 
bilateral ties between our nations, I wish to 
share with you now my thoughts on a 
matter of some importance. 

Quite frankly, I was startled to find your 
government associated with the Communi- 


que of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs and 
Heads of Delegation of the Non-Aligned 
Countries which was issued on September 
28, 1981 in New York. 

I well realize, Your Excellency, that your 
country is but one of some one hundred 
members of the Non-Aligned Movement, 
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and that the Movement itself is a body of 
divergent nations. Nonetheless, I am star- 
tled that you or your government would or 
could associate yourselves with a document 
composed of such base lies and malicious at- 
tacks upon the good name of the United 
States. 

I can assure you, Your Excellency, that I 
would never allow the United States to be 
associated with any document from any 
group—no matter how large or diverse—that 
contained such vicious and erroneous lan- 
guage against your country. 

The communique has no more claims to 
being truly non-aligned than does the Per- 
manent Mission of Cuba which issued it. In 
a year which sees a continuing military oc- 
cupation of Afghanistan, Kampuchea and 
Chad—all with the support of the USSR, 
the non-aligned communique contains no 
mention of the Soviet Union. Yet it nega- 
tively mentions my country—which invades 
and occupies no one, and undermines no 
one’s independence—nine times by name 
and dozens of times by implication, making 
the most absurd and erroneous charges such 
as: 

That the U.S. perpetuated “aggression” 
against Libya last August, an “aggression” 
which “constitutes a threat as well as fla- 
grant violence against the sovereignty, inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity on non- 
aligned countries” and “a threat to interna- 
tional peace and security” (page 13); and 

That the U.S. participates in “attempts at 
destabilizing the Government of Granada, 
the exertion of economic and other pres- 
sures, destabilizing maneuvers against Nica- 
ragua" (page 17). 

These, Your Excellency, are only two of 
the fabrications and vile attacks against the 
United States, which fill this 21-page docu- 
ment. 

I need not elaborate all the falsehoods, 
nor need I explain to you the truth on these 
and other issues. For I believe, Your Excel- 
lency, that you know the truth about these 
matters and that, by and large, our coun- 
tries share values and principles of basic 
human decency, national independence, 
self-determination, and non-aggression. 

In fact, Your Excellency, I think that you 
no more believe these vicious lies than do I 
and I do not believe they are an accurate re- 
flection of your government's outlook. And 
yet, what are we to think when your govern- 
ment joins in such charges, for that is what 
you have done in failing to disassociate 
yourself from them. 

Ithink you will understand how disturbed 
I feel about this communique and your gov- 
ernment's association with it, if only you 
imagine how you would react to having 
friendly nations level such charges against 
your government. 

The fact that the United States is a large 
and powerful nation does not make us less 
concerned about our good name or the reli- 
ability of our friends. 

Convinced that this communique does not 
represent your views, I would very much ap- 
preciate hearing from you about it. 

With all good wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
JEANE J. KIRKPATRICK. 

The attached letter was sent to the follow- 
ing members: 

Meguid—Arab Republic of Egypt. 

Zentar—Kingdom of Morocco. 

Maitama-sule—Nigeria. 

NAIK—Pakistan. 

Calle y Calle—Peru. 

Allagany—Saudi Arabia. 
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Mashingaidze—Zimbabwe. 
Mavrommatis—Cyprus. 
Dirir—Djibouti. 
Legawaila—Botswana. 
Sanz—Bolivia. 
Albornoz—Ecuador. 
Adan—Somalia. 
Sallah—Gambia. 
Gbeho—Ghana. 
Kamil—Indonesia. 
Essy—Ivory Coast. 
Kaiser—Bangladesh. 
Pradhan—Bhutan. 
Nuselbeh—Jordan. 
Richardson—Jamaica. 
Maina—Kenya. 
Tueni—Lebanon. 
Ntlhoki—Lesotho. 
Beltramino—Argentina. 
Fonseka—Sri Lanka. 
Koh—Singapore. 

Al Qusimi—United Arab Emirates. 
Adjoyi—Togo. 
Koroma—Sierra Leone. 
Sarri—Senegal. 
Oumarou—Niger. 
Bhatt—Nepal. 
Zaki—Maldives. 
Salong—Malaysia. 
Jones—Liberia. 
Alaini—Yemen Arab Republic. 
Kamanda—Zaire. 
Lusaka—Zambia. 
Davin—Gabon. 
Kibanda—Central African Republic. 
Oyono—Cameroon. 
Bivakvia—Burundi. 
Krishnan—India. 
Traore—Mala. 
Renzaho—Rwanda. 
Auguste—Saint Lucia. 
Malinga—Swaziland. 
Abdalla—Sudan. 
Slim—Tunisia. 
Kafando—Upper Volta. 
Otunnu—Uganda. 
Al-Saffar—Bahrain. 
Hamody—Mauritania. 
Gauci—Malta. 
Rupia—Tanzania. 
Jamal—Qatar. 
Aboul-Nasr—Oman. 


[Prom the Wall Street Journal, Oct. 19, 
1981] 


EXPLAIN YOURSELF 


Something that shouldn't pass without 
comment happened at the United Nations 
the other day. Delegates from the nona- 
ligned nations met and issued a consensus 
statement that excoriated the United States 
for all kinds of sins while remaining silent 
on the subject of the Soviet Union. This, of 
course, was nothing new. But this time Am- 
bassador Jeane Kirkpatrick wrote individual 
letters to many of the envoys involved, 
asking them explicitly whether they really 
believed the lies they had attached their 
countries names to. It is a healthy prece- 
dent. 

The document in question was the com- 
munique of ministers of foreign affairs and 
heads of delegation of the nonaligned coun- 
tries, put out after a meeting of these nota- 
bles in New York on Sept. 28. Chairing the 
meeting was the Cuban Foreign Minister, 
and this fact showed in the final product. 
The '"nonaligned" nations accused the U.S. 
of "aggression" against the hapless nation 
of Libya and against the nonaligned world 
in general; they excoriated us for trying to 
"destabilize" Grenada and Nicaragua, two 
new Soviet bases in the Caribbean region. 
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There was no mention of current events 
such as the Soviet role in Afghanistan. 

The U.S. letter asked the less antagonistic 
among the nonaligned to explain for them- 
selves what they meant by all this. These 
are “vicious lies,” the letter said, “and I do 
not believe they are an accurate reflection 
of your government's outlook. And yet what 
are we to think when your government joins 
in such charges." Such actions, the letter 
suggested, are hardly compatible with a 
general posture of friendly relations. 

We are told that some of the nonaligned 
have sent back written or oral word that 
they have, in fact, dissociated themselves 
from the Cuban communique. Others, it 
seems, are rather miffed that they have 
been called on the carpet. Some are saying 
that they let the unfriendly language go 
through because they are mad at the U.S. 
for being increasingly soft on South Africa 
and for actually contemplating an expanded 
strategic alliance with the pariah Israel. 
The ambassador from Lebanon, who should 
know something about the Soviet role in 
world affairs, is reported to have met the 
issue with a courageous demand for fewer 
letters from the U.S. and more personal 
meetings. 

We hope the U.S. delegation stirs up this 
species of ferment again and again. One of 
the most persistent features of UN life has 
been the habit of its delegations to speak 
one way in private and another in public. 
They express perfect understanding of U.S. 
interests in personal conversation and can 
be counted on to vote the opposite, profess- 
ing their problems, their difficulties, their 
delicate situation. They know we will under- 
stand. Unfortunately, we usually do. 

The habit is not going to change until we 
become a little less understanding and a 
little more respectful—until, that is, we de- 
velop a consistent pattern of treating our 
nonaligned colleagues as adult nations re- 
sponsible for the words they utter. This 
letter was a step toward that new pattern, 
and it will be refreshing if it proves to be 
the first of many. 

Mr. Speaker, as Mrs. Kirkpatrick's 
eloquent letter points out, we are not 
seeking to punish nations for exercis- 
ing their legitmate rights to differ 
with us. We are seeking to achieve a 
greater degree of mutual respect in 
international forums, and it seems to 
us that nations which happily accept 
our economic and security assistance 
should also accept some degree of re- 
sponsibility in their actions toward us. 

Our resolution speaks for itself, at 
this point, Mr. Speaker, so without 
further ado we are pleased to present 
it for the RECORD, and to urge our col- 
leagues to join in cosponsoring the res- 
olution as a signal to our friends in the 
nonalined movement that we fully 
support Ambassador Kirkpatrick in 
her actions, and that we, too, demand 
an accounting from them regarding 
their actions. 

After all, the United States is not 
just à convenient punching bag which 
also happens to dispense money. Our 
friends can hardly be surprised if we 
react to unfounded criticism, just as 
they would. The resolution follows: 

H. Res. 261 
Resolution expressing the sense of the Con- 
gress regarding providing foreign assist- 
ance to nonalined nations which joined in 
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the communique of September 25 and 

September 28, 1981, at the United Nations 

Whereas the united States provides for- 
eign military and economic assistance to 
various nations with which it enjoys friend- 
ly bilateral relations, a number of which are 
members of the Non-Aligned Movement; 

Whereas the Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
and Heads of Delegation of the non-aligned 
states sponsor annual meetings to discuss 
problems of special concern to them, and to 
prepare and circulate a communique de- 
scribing their major concerns; 

Whereas the United States fully supports 
the principle of the free flow of information 
and exchange of ideas as fundamental to 
democratic societies, but finds repugnant 
unbalanced attacks on the reputation of the 
United States; 

Whereas the recent communique of the 
Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
and Heads of Delegation of the non-aligned 
nations contained unfounded, unbalanced 
accusations against the United States: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That— 

(1) In considering whether to provide as- 
sistance, make sales, extend credits, or guar- 
antee loans under the provisions of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, or the Arms 
Export Control Act, to any country repre- 
sented at the Meeting of the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs and Heads of Delegations of 
the Non-Aligned Countries to the 36th Gen- 
eral Session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations on Sept. 25 and 28, 1981, the 
President shall take into account whether 
such country has dissociated itself from the 
communique issued following the meeting. 

(2) Within thirty days of enactment of 
this act, the President shall send a report to 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Senate setting forth the coun- 
tries which have dissociated themselves 
from the nonaligned countries communique 
together with a full description of the 
method of dissociation and the forum in 
which the dissociation has been made. The 
President shall transmit with the report a 
copy of each statement of dissociation. 

(3) Within thirty days after the receipt of 
a statement of dissociation from any coun- 
try the President shall transmit a copy of 
the statement of dissociation together with 
a full description of the method of dissocia- 
tion and the forum in which the dissocia- 
tion is made to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the Senate.e 


EXPLANATION AS TO VOTE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. DANIEL- 
son) is recognized for 5 minutes. 
e Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
was concluding a meeting of the House 
Judiciary Committee on Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 27, 1981, when the House voted 
on rollcall No. 279, and agreed to re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole for the consideration of H.R. 
4503, to amend the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act to authorize funds 
for fiscal year 1982. The vote was yeas 
382, nays 4, one Member answered 
"present", and 46 Members did not 
vote. Had I been present, I would have 
voted “yea.” e 
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CONSUMER CREDIT 
DEREGULATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. LAFALCE) 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 
e Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take a moment to congratulate the 
House Banking Committee’s Con- 
sumer Affairs Subcommittee on the 
excellent hearing it held last week on 
legislation to allow the Federal Gov- 
ernment to preempt State interest 
rate ceilings on consumer loans. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, the subcommittee 
chairman, thoroughly and fairly aired 
the issue. I was especially pleased that 
his subcommittee held its first hear- 
ings devoted to this important issue. 
As I mentioned during my appearance 
before Mr. ANNUNZIO’s subcommittee, 
Federal preemption of State usury 
ceilings on consumer loans is an im- 
portant consumer and small business 
issue. 

It is important that consumers who 
need credit and want to use it have it 
available. It is important to allow lend- 
ers to recoup their costs and allow re- 
tailers, automobile dealers, and recre- 
ational vehicle manufacturers, among 
others, to offer credit to sell their 
goods. It is important that we do not 
engage in credit allocation through 
the back door by preempting usury 
ceilings on business, agricultural, and 
first-mortgage loans while refusing to 
lift the caps on consumer loans. It is 
important that a national problem be 
solved on a national basis. 


I must confess that I was disappoint- 
ed by the press coverage of the hear- 
ings. What especially concerned me 
were the stories in the New York 
Times and the Wall Street Journal of 
October 22, which reported that the 
Consumer Affairs Subcommittee had 
rejected H.R. 2501, which I intro- 
duced, that would preempt State 
usury ceilings on consumer loans. 
That simply was not the case. The 
subcommittee voted to table the legis- 
lation and to delay consideration of 
the issue. The substance of the legisla- 
tion was not voted on. I want to make 
clear that H.R. 2501 has not been re- 
jected; consideration in the Consumer 
Affairs Subcommittee has only been 
deferred. 


I also want to note that Chairman 
St GERMAIN of the House Banking 
Committee has said that usury will be 
included as an issue to be considered 
during hearings he has scheduled on 
the state of the financial services in- 
dustry. 

Because of the continued impor- 
tance of this issue, I place in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD an excellent edito- 
rial from the Washington Post of Oc- 
tober 19, 1981, supporting usury pre- 
emption legislation. I wholeheartedly 
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concur with the editorial’s admonition 
that existing consumer protection laws 
be protected by this legislation. I have 
explicitly done that in H.R. 2501, and I 
stated at the Consumer Affairs Sub- 
committee hearings that any preemp- 
tion legislation I introduce would spe- 
cifically protect consumer protections 
on the books or that would be adopted 
in the future. 
Following is the editorial. 

[From the Washington Post, Oct. 19, 1981] 


DEREGULATING CREDIT 


Congress is considering legislation to 
remove the ceiling on interest rates that 
lenders may charge across the country. The 
Credit Deregulation and Availability Act of 
1981 would overrule all local usury laws in 
an effort to make it more profitable to lend 
money, while making more credit available 
to consumers. 

Opponents of the bill don't quite see it 
that way. Jim Boyle of the Consumer Feder- 
ation of America told a Senate Banking sub- 
committee that the bill would eliminate pro- 
tections against loan sharks for uniformed 
people and would “cost borrowers billions in 
additional finance charges, precipitate thou- 
sands of new bankruptcies and allow lenders 
to impose a variety of extra fees that will 
make comparison shopping for loans diffi- 
cult, if not impossible." 

The most controversial aspect of the 
measure would remove all local controls on 
interest rates, late payment penalties and 
other loan fees. In the District, for example, 
the law would erase prohibitions against ex- 
cessive penalties for early repayment of 
loans. Stanley Silverberg, director of re- 
search for the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp., reports that one-third of the states 
have recently made substantial increases in 
their usury rates. But the states, he notes, 
have generally decided not to do away with 
all interest rate ceilings. The horror stories 
cited by opponents of the bill have to do 
with states that have removed all such ceil- 
ings, as in Arizona where they say some 
used car dealers now offer loans at 50 per- 
cent. 

The arguments against the credit deregu- 
lation bill are really arguments urging con- 
sumers to use caution when entering into 
any loan. They are not arguments for keep- 
ing usury rates below the rate of inflation, 
as they are now in many states. In a nation- 
al economy, usury rates should be set na- 
tionally. To set them state by state is anach- 
ronistic. Low usury rates in any one state 
wil simply drive lenders elsewhere and 
make people go out-of-state to find loans— 
or go to loan sharks. 

Where the proposed deregulation of credit 
goes wrong is in removing all protections 
against corrupt charges and fees that can be 
amended to loans. Legitimate lenders do not 
benefit from such freedom; it only opens 
the door to fly-by-night companies that 
would issue loans with the hope of taking 
advantage of consumers. Congress must 
think twice before it legalizes loan sharking. 
The states, which up to now have been po- 
licing the loan business, have an assortment 
of laws to stop corrupt activity. Congress 
should look them over before making sweep- 
ing changes on credit that go too far to ac- 
complish some good.e 
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A STUDY OF CIVIL RIGHTS AS 
IT RELATES TO GOOD MEDI- 
CAL CARE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. STOKES) is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 


Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, the 
major goal of American health policy 
since the mid-1960's has been the at- 
tainment of equal access to health 
care; that is, access that does not 
differ because of income, race, or age 
differences between individuals. How- 
ever, in the 1980's as the new adminis- 
tration begins to tackle the health 
care financing and delivery issues 
facing the U.S. health care system, 
concern will undoubtedly begin to 
focus on the relationship between Fed- 
eral health budget reductions and po- 
tential reduced access to medical care 
by the poor and elderly. This may re- 
quire the application of civil rights 
principles to the delivery of health 
services in the context of an ever 
changing political and economical en- 
vironment. Consequently, a new em- 
phasis on civil rights as a means to 
protect health benefits may be needed 
to continue the public debate over 
equal access to medical care, as a right 
for all Americans even during a time 
of economic austerity. 


The delivery of medical care in the 
United States through the use of ex- 
pensive technology has fostered spiral- 
ling health care costs and the develop- 
ment of one of the largest service in- 
dustries in the Nation. However, 
access to medical care is limited for 
many Americans with low incomes and 
who lack adequate health insurance 
protection. During the past 15 years, 
medical care for the poor and elderly 
has been subsidized primarily under 
the medicare and medicaid programs. 
These programs help transfer a tradi- 
tional welfare and charity arrange- 
ment of financing medical care into 
new attempts to mainstream medical 
care for the indigent populations. This 
emphasis on making the availability of 
medical care more equitable has in- 
creased the purchasing power for the 
indigent, and has helped to close the 
gap in health services and health 
status between black and white Ameri- 
cans. Moreover, recent attempts to 
expand the health care purchasing 
power of the poor, along with remov- 
ing discrimination barriers have been 
instrumental in assuring equity and 
accessibility in the delivery of medical 
care. Now this trend is being reexam- 
ined to reduce Federal and State 
health expenditures and to develop 
more prudent methods of financing 
medical care for the poor. 
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The two major health care financing 
laws were created in 1965—medicare 
and  medicaid  programs—to help 
assure equal access to medical care for 
the elderly, poor, and disabled. Medi- 
care established uniform hospital and 
medical benefits which are adminis- 


, tered as part of the social security pro- 


gram for all elderly persons regardless 
of income or place of residence. Now 
16 years later, despite the dramatic 
rise in public spending for health care, 
the aged pay more out of pocket for 
health care than they did before medi- 
care began. 

The medicaid program was designed 
to aid and encourage the States to pro- 
vide minimum health benefits for at 
least those individuals receiving Feder- 
al income protection  assistance— 
AFCE and SSI. In 1975, many States 
began to liberalize entitlement and 
benefits for medicaid to individuals 
meeting specific categorical and 
income eligibility requirements. The 
Federal and State governments at- 
tempted to fulfill national expecta- 
tions to make health care available to 
all, even those unable to purchase pri- 
vate health insurance. However, run- 
away health care costs began to 
exceed public expenditures to meet 
this goal. In 1978, States began to take 
measures to reduce expenditures 
under the medicaid program, through 
lower fees to medical providers, elimi- 
nation of optional benefits, and reduc- 
ing the number of persons classified as 
medically needy for enrollment in the 
program. The result of these policies 
was to reduced access to medical care 
for many of the poor, as States began 
to restrict budget allocations for pro- 
grams such as medicaid. This required 
many indigent patients to rely on 
charity hospitals and other facilities 
that were funded by local government 
to obtain medical care. Thus, many of 
the poor and elderly have been sub- 
jected to segregated facilities based 
upon inadequate purchasing power. 
This time segregation was not on the 
basis of race, but based upon low in- 
comes and inadequate health insur- 
ance protection. 

Racial discrimination has been of- 
fered as an explanation for racial dif- 
ferences in the utilization of nursing 
homes between blacks and whites. 
Many have concluded that racial dis- 
crimination plays a major role in nurs- 
ing home admission procedures. This 
may also account for the low percent- 
ages and inadequacies of nursing home 
care used by blacks and other minori- 
ties. Contrary to some reports, these 
differences, cannot be viewed based 
simply upon disparities in life expect- 
ancy between blacks and whites; since 
recent mortality data identifies few 
differences between racial groups 
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above the age of 70. Furthermore, 
lower rates of nursing home usage 
among blacks cannot be attributable 
simply to more superior health status. 
This stance is supported by recent 
data which suggest that there is a 
higher incidence of disabilities among 
black elderly which may require insti- 
tutionalization than among elderly 
whites. For example, the black elderly 
are more likely than elderly whites to 
reside as a part of an extended family 
living at home, because they lack the 
resources to be supported by nursing 
homes or other alternative living ar- 
rangements. 

Aside from racial discrimination, 
economic limitations play a major role 
in reduced nursing home utilization. 
Additionally, nursing home beds are in 
short supply in many urban areas, and 
blacks with limited and lower incomes 
have relatively fewer chances of ob- 
taining admission. Consequently, the 
black elderly are more likely than 
white elderly to be institutionalized in 
settings other than nursing homes, 
such as mental and chronic disease 
hospitals. Moreover, reliance on social 
security and medicaid for income and 
health insurance protection reduces 
their ability to receive quality nursing 
home and home health services. A 
form of economic discrimination is 
thus created because many nursing 
homes are not willing to accept medic- 
aid recipients. 

It is well known that title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act prohibits discrimina- 
tion violations on the basis of race, 
color, or national origin in any pro- 


gram or entity such as a hospital, 


home health agency, community 
health center, and nursing home facil- 
ity receiving Federal assistance. 

But relatively little is known about 
the application of this provision on 
eliminating access barriers to Federal 
health benefit programs for the gener- 
al population. For example, the De- 
partment of Health and Human Serv- 
ices, Office of Civil Rights (OCR) was 
involved in litigations during the 
1970’s over patterns of racial segrega- 
tion among hospitals in New Orleans, 
La., and other urban areas. Similarly, 
in 1978 OCR became concerned about 
potential cases of discrimination 
against minorities due to reductions, 
relocations, and closures of hospital 
facilities in urban communities. Cur- 
rently, we are not certain what posi- 
tion OCR will take under the new ad- 
ministration to guarantee equal access 
to medical care for the poor, elderly, 
and handicapped citizens of this 
Nation. We can only hope that this 
office will continue its efforts to 
reduce barriers and practices of dis- 
crimination. 

The primary cause of hospital clo- 
sures facing many urban communities, 
is the amount of care they provide to 
patients who cannot afford to pay for 
services and who lack adequate health 
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insurance protection. Recent estimates 
indicate that at least 200 hospitals 
closed during the 2-year period be- 
tween 1975 to 1977. This fact is often 
related to the large numbers of indi- 
viduals who lack medical insurance. 
For example, recent data has reported 
that over 23 million persons have no 
health insurance coverage in the 
United States and another 20 million 
have inadequate coverage. Many of 
these individuals are considered the 
working poor with incomes above 
State medicaid eligibility levels but are 
inadequate to purchase private health 
insurance or to pay directly for the 
medical care they need. 

Many of the poor and working poor 
would be eligible for medicaid if it 
were not for limited income eligibility 
requirements imposed by States. 
These limitations on eligibility and 
scope of benefits contribute signifi- 
cantly to the gaps in coverage that 
exist among the medically indigent 
under the medicaid program. These 
gaps have become even wider in many 
States due to limited State expendi- 
tures to finance medicaid. This re- 
quires many charity and public hospi- 
tals to provide expensive medical care 
free to individuals without health in- 
surance. 

In the past, it was possible for pri- 
vate and voluntary hospitals to recoup 
a portion of their losses on services to 
uncovered patients by passing this loss 


on to private-paying patients. Public ' 


general hospitals deficits for providing 
free care to a sizable number of their 
patients were usually subsidized by 
local governments. Now, due to shrink- 
ing tax revenues for innercity areas 
many public general hospitals are in 
great financial distress since many 
local governments can no longer sup- 
port them. 


In a number of urban areas, public 
hospitals which are the major sources 
of primary care and the only source of 
emergency and trauma services began 
to close. Moreover, these closures have 
begun to be seen as a serious threat to 
reducing access to medical care for 
urban residents and viewed as a legiti- 
mate civil rights issue. For example, a 
recent study identified that the per- 
centage of minority residents of the 
community around the hospital is di- 
rectly related to the proportion of hos- 
pital closing or relocating from the 
area. 

In neighborhoods 0-25 percent black 
in 1970, for example, only 14.2 percent 
of the hospitals had closed or relo- 
cated between 1937 to 1977. But neigh- 
borhoods 70 to 100 percent black in 
1970, fully 46.9 percent of hospitals— 
almost half had disappeared. Other 
consequences of hospital closures in- 
clude: First, departure of the few re- 
maining primary care physicians in 
private practice from the community 
surrounding the hospitals; and second, 
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loss of health service employment op- 
portunities for community residents. 
These conditions have further reduced 
the effectiveness of the urban health 
care delivery system, and to reduce as- 
surance of equal access for many 
urban residents who have limited med- 
ical care purchasing power. 


A number of cases now pending 
before OCR are designed to determine 
whether reductions in the availability 
of medical care due to hospital clo- 
sures violate title VI. Since these ac- 
tions occur more readily in minority 
and poor communities, many have 
viewed these closures as an act of 
racism. Cases involving Homer G. 
Phillips Hospital in St. Louis, Mo., and 
the New York City Health & Hospitals 
Corp. which have either closed or re- 
duced health services in recent years 
are major litigation disputes for OCR. 
The complaints allege that proposed 
reductions in medical services by hos- 
pital closures in predominantly black 
communities would reduce access to 
health care, since few alternative 
health care resources were available. 


Contrary to earlier civil rights legal 
cases which involve hospitals and 
other health facilities practicing dis- 
crimination in the provision of medical 
care to minorities and handicapped in- 
dividuals, present cases have not 
gained national attention. However, as 
more hospitals and community health 
centers either close or reduce services 
due to recent Federal health budget 
reductions, we may expect future civil 
rights debates to be concerned with re- 
duced access to federally funded 
health programs. 

One major objective of title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act, in regard to the 
delivery of health services, was to pre- 
vent minority patients who are seri- 
ously ill from being turned away from 
hospitals and community health cen- 
ters. Legal disputes involving patients 
who were transferred from private to 
public hospitals, or subjected to long 
delays for medical care, are now being 
considered as a violation against Fed- 
eral civil rights statutes. These prob- 
lems of discrimination appear to be 
most frequent for blacks, Mexican 
Americans, Asian immigrants. 

A number of civil rights regulators 
have recently examined policies of 
proprietary hospitals that require pa- 
tients to pay advance payments prior 
to receiving treatment and the diagno- 
sis of illness. In addition, the failure of 
proprietary hospitals to inform pa- 
tients of their “free care" obligations 
which they must assume in accepting 
Hill-Burton funds can be considered 
an attempt to prevent poor patients 
from receiving equal access to medical 
care in private health facilities. These 
examples of discrimination practices 
in the delivery of health care services 
may have to be resolved within the 
context of civil rights protectionism. 
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Civil rights in the delivery of medi- 
cal care may gain prominence in the 
1980's to assure equal access to medi- 
cal care for the poor. Heightened 
public concerns about the relationship 
between Federal budget cuts, greater 
control by State governments, and ef- 
forts to reduce access to medical care 
may be a concern of many black elder- 
ly. Yet the entrenched coalitions and 
ideological commitments to reduce in- 
flation will continue to influence the 
debate on mainstream medical care for 
the poor and elderly. We can only 
hope that concerns over whether 
blacks and other minorities are dis- 
criminated against by the private 
health system may be raised as a 
major public policy issue. 

In this round of debate, as in others 
that consider equal access to medical 
care, the major issue will undoubtedly 
relate to an individual's ability to pur- 
chase medical care. This argument is 
highly needed based upon recent at- 
tempts to reduce medicaid recipients' 
freedom to choose health providers 
which may encourage the poor to re- 
ceive substandard care in so-called 
medicaid mills. Ironically, the Govern- 
ment's new emphasis to convert cate- 
gorical health programs into block 
grants, to reduce medical care infla- 
tion, has been opposed most vigorous- 
ly by opponents that this will encour- 
age States to reduce funding to urban 
health facilities that serve the minori- 
ty poor. 

Conventional public opinion sug- 
gests that few solutions other than 
legal disputes are most likely to 
emerge during this period of Federal 
budget reductions. Congressional lead- 
ers must understand the importance 
of Federal health funds as a necessary 
ingredient to assure minorities and the 
poor equal access to medical care. 
Only in the event of strong and coordi- 
nated leadership committed to the 
ideas of civil rights and equal access to 
medical care can we expect that the 
poor and elderly will fare better 
during this decade. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. RITTER) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr. FRENZEL, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. GILMAN, for 30 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DONNELLY) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr. Mort, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 15 minutes, today. 
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. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

. NEAL, for 5 minutes, today. 

. ENGLISH, for 5 minutes, today. 

. STOKES, for 60 minutes, today. 

. IRELAND, for 60 minutes, today. 

. DANIELSON, for 5 minutes, today. 

. LAFALCE, for 15 minutes, today. 

. DYMALLY, for 5 minutes, today. 

. ALEXANDER, for 60 minutes, on 
November 4. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. RITTER) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

. NELLIGAN in three instances. 
. MICHEL. 

. SILJANDER. 

. SKEEN. 

. GREEN. 

. ASHBROOK in two instances. 
. CONTE. 

. DAUB. 

. WEBER of Ohio in two instances. 
. WOLF. 

. COATS. 

. DREIER. 

. RITTER. 

. HYDE. 

. JAMES K. Coyne. 

. WINN in two instances. 

. CAMPBELL. 

. NAPIER in two instances. 

. FIEDLER. 

. Moore. 

. GILMAN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DONNELLY) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. REUSS. 

Mr. OTTINGER in three instances. 

Mr. LUKEN in three instances. 

. HAMILTON. 

. SKELTON. 

. ADDABBO. 

. LELAND. 

. JACOBS. 

. LAFALCE. 

. STARK. 

. FERRARO. 

. RATCHFORD. 

. BINGHAM. 

. MINISH in two instances. 

. GUARINI. 

. EDWARDS of California. 
TRAXLER 


. WIRTH. 

. HUGHES. 

. FAUNTROY. 

. LEHMAN. 

. BONKER. 

. JENKINS. 

. MOFFETT. 
Mr. SOLARZ. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o'clock p.m.), the House ad- 
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journed until tomorrow, Thursday, 
October 29, 1981, at 10 a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


2428. A letter from the Secretary of 
Labor, transmitting the final report of the 
National Commission on Employment and 
Unemployment Statistics, pursuant to sec- 
tion 13(a) of Public Law 94-444; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

2429. A letter from the Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Treaty Affairs, transmitting 
copies of international agreements, other 
than treaties, entered into by the United 
States, pursuant to 1 U.S.C. 112b(a); to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2430. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend title 18, United States 
Code, to include certain employees within 
the scope of section 1114; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

2431. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Interior for Indian Affairs, 
transmitting a proposed plan for the use 
and distribution of Potawatomi Band's 
Share of the Potawatomi judgment funds 
awarded in Dockets 15-K, 29-J, and 217 and 
Dockets 15-M, 29-K, and 146, purusant to 
sections 2(a) and 4 of Public Law 93-134; to 
rd Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 

airs. 

2432. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend the Tuna Conventions Act 
of 1950, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marines and Fisheries. 

2433. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the final draft of the 
national climate program annual report for 
fiscal year 1980, pursuant to section 7 of the 
National Climate Program Act of 1978; to 
the Committee on Science and Technology. 

2434. A letter from the Acting Under Sec- 
retary of Agriculture for International Af- 
fairs and Commodity Programs, transmit- 
ting the initial commodity and country allo- 
cation table showing the planned program- 
ing of food assistance under titles I and III 
of the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act, pursuant to section 408(b) of 
the act, as amended; jointly to the Commit- 
tees on Agriculture and Foreign Affairs. 

2435. A letter from the Vice-Chair of the 
Merit Systems Protection Board, transmit- 
ting a special study on whistle blowing and 
the Federal employee, pursuant 5 U.S.C. 
1205(aX3); to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland: Committee 
on Small Business, H.R. 4500. A bill to 
extend through fiscal year 1983 SBA pilot 
programs under section 8 of the Small Busi- 
ness Act (Rept. No. 97-304). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: 

H.R. 4854. A bill to provide that U.S. citi- 
zens residing outside the United States shall 
be represented in Congress by a Delegate to 
the House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mr. EMERY (for himself and Mrs. 
SNOWE): 

H.R. 4855. A bill relating to the establish- 
ment of a permanent boundary for that por- 
tion of the Acadia National Park as lies 
within the town of Isle au Haut, Maine; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. LELAND: 

H.R. 4856. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to improve the provision 
of services for minority individuals who 
have cancer, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. NAPIER (for himself, Mr. Ba- 
FALIS, Mr. BEDELL, Mr. BURGENER, 
Mr. DREIER, Mr. Epcar, Mr. EMER- 
SON, Mr. ERDAHL, Mr. HoPKINS, Mr. 
JOHNSTON, Mr. LUJAN, Mr. MCGRATH, 
Mr. MITCHELL of New York, Mr. 
NEAL, Mr. SurrH of New Jersey, Mr. 
SoLowoN, Mr. WHITLEY, Mr. STUMP, 
Mr. Rocers, Mr. HARTNETT, and Mr. 
Roserts of Kansas): 

H.R. 4857. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the 
awarding of reasonable court costs and cer- 
tain fees to prevailing parties in civil tax ac- 
tions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WEBER of Ohio (for himself, 
Mr. Fary, Mr. Rots, Mr. STANTON of 
Ohio, Mr. HILER, and Mr. Dunn): 

H.R. 4858. A bill to establish a national 
policy of promoting and facilitating the op- 
eration, maintenance, and development of 
deep-draft seaports, inland river ports, the 
Saint Lawrence Seaway and related chan- 
nels, and waterways necessary to domestic 
and foreign waterborne commerce; and to 
require recovery of certain expenditures of 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers for the 
operation, maintenance, and construction of 
inland shallow-draft and deep-draft naviga- 
tional channels and other projects as appro- 
priate; and to forgive all related construc- 
tion debts owed to the United States; joint- 
ly, to the Committees on Public Works and 
Transportation and Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. WEISS: 

H.R. 4859. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Reviatlization and Regulatory Reform Act 
of 1976 to require the Secretary of Trans- 
portation to conduct a study of rail freight 
service in the Northeast corridor; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. WYDEN: 

H.R. 4860. A bill to establish a national 
policy of promoting and facilitating the op- 
eration, maintenance, and development of 
deep-draft seaports, inland river ports, and 
domestic waterways necessary for foreign 
and domestic waterborne commerce; and to 
require recovery of a portion of certain ex- 
penditures of the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers for the operation, maintenance, and 
construction of inland shallow-draft and 
deep-draft navigational channels and other 
projects as appropriate; jointly, to the Com- 
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mittees on Public Works and Transporta- 
tion and Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H. Con. Res. 208. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing a bust or statue of George 
Washington Carver and a bust or statue of 
Booker T. Washington to be placed in the 
Capitol; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 

By Mr. DYMALLY: 

H. Con. Res. 209. Concurrent resolution 
disapproving the proposed sale to Pakistan 
of F-16 aircraft; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. NEAL: 

H. Con. Res. 210. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that 
the President of the United States should 
seek to negotiate an agreement with the 
Government of Japan, whereby that nation 
would pay an annual "security tax” to the 
U.S. Government equal to 2 percent of 
Japan's annual gross national product, to 
more equitably compensate the United 
States for expenditures related to carrying 
out the provisions of the United States/Jap- 
anese Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and Se- 
curity, and for the security of the free 
world; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H. Con. Res. 211. Concurrent resolution 
disapproving the proposed sale to Pakistan 
of F-16 aircraft; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. JAMES K. COYNE (for him- 
self, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. BADHAM, Mr. 
THomas, and Mrs. MARTIN of Illi- 
nois): 

H. Res. 260. Resolution amending rule XI 
of the Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives to eliminate certain exceptions relating 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
the Committee on the Budget, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. IRELAND (for himself and 
Mr. GILMAN): 

H. Res. 261. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the Congress regarding providing 
foreign assistance to nonalined nations 
which joined in the communique of Septem- 
ber 25 and September 28, 1981, at the 
United Nations; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 

H.R. 27: Mr. OxLEY and Mr. Evans of 


. 116: Mr. Hutto. 

. 374: Mr. ROTH. 

. 1140: Mr. MITCHELL of New York. 

. 1353: Mr. WALGREN. 

. 1499: Mr. Brown of California. 

. 1603: Mr. Corcoran and Mr. SILJAN- 


H.R. 1937: Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. 
O’Brien, Mr. Roe, Mr. GEPHARDT, Mr. 
Swirr, Mr. WEBER of Minnesota, and Mr. 
HOWARD. 

H.R. 2372: Mr. WYDEN, Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. 
MunPHy, Mr. Dyson, and Mr. MCCLOSKEY. 

H.R. 2832: Mr. BEREUTER. 

H.R. 3108: Mr. STANGELAND, Mr. LENT, Mr. 
ANTHONY, Mr. YATRON, Mr. COUGHLIN, Mr. 
HAGEDORN, Mr. HUCKABY, and Mr. EARLY. 

H.R. 3191: Mr. GEPHARDT. 

H.R. 3298: Mr. FITHIAN, Mr. JEFFORDS, Mr. 
Simon, Mr. McCOLLUM, and Mr. ASPIN. 
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H.R. 3314: Mr. Dicks. 

H.R. 3416: Mr. NICHOLS, Mr. SPENCE, Mr. 
BEÉviLL, Mr. CoLLiNs of Texas, Mr. FOR- 
SYTHE, Mr. HANSEN of Idaho, Mr. LAGOMAR- 
SINO, Mr. HANSEN of Utah, Mr. ROBINSON, 
Mr. FisH, Mr. IRELAND, and Mrs. BOUQUARD. 

H.R. 3485: Mr. HOWARD. 

H.R. 3494: Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. MURPHY, 
Mr. THomas, Mr. Synar, Mr. HoPKINS, Mr. 
HORTON, Mr. DE LA GARZA, Mr. REGULA, Mr. 
PETRI, Mr. ERDAHL, Mrs. HECKLER, Mr. 
Epcar, Mr. KINDNESS, Mr. SKEEN, Mr. Fazio, 
Ms. Oakar, Mr. YATRON, Mr. ANDREWS, Mr. 
MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. SILJANDER, Mr. 
WATKINS, Mr. COELHO, Mr. HATCHER, Mr. 
HARTNETT, Mr. BUTLER, Mr. MCGRATH, Mr. 
GARCIA, Mr. TRAXLER, Mr. ALBOSTA, Mr. 
Hoyer, Mr. WIRTH, Mr. Dicks, Mr. WEBER 
of Minnesota, Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. HILER, Mr. 
Bowen, Mr. RoEMER, Mr. CAMPBELL, Mr. 
DECKARD, Mr. MARRIOTT, and Mr. EDWARDS 
of Oklahoma. 

H.R. 3524: Mr. FoGLIETTA. 

H.R. 3670: Mr. Bonorr of Michigan, Mr. 
LEATH of Texas, Mr. SEIBERLING, and Mr. 
WILLIAMS of Montana. 

H.R. 3841: Mr. Conyers and Mr. RANGEL. 

H.R. 3879: Mr. LOEFFLER. 

H.R. 3883: Mr. BAILEY of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Courter, Mr. HuTTO, Mr. PEAsE, Mr. 
Younc of Florida, Mr. Dyson, Mr. GRISHAM, 
Mr. Hansen of Utah, Mr. WYLIE, Mr. BEREU- 
TER, Mr. PATTERSON, Mr. MiLLER of Ohio, 
and Mrs. Bouquarp. 

H.R. 4057: Mr. GINGRICH. 

H.R. 4066: Mr. Won Pat, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. 
McEwEN, Mr. NEAL, Mr. ConRADA, and Mr. 
SMITH of Pennsylvania. 

H.R. 4134: Mr. PEPPER. 

H.R. 4227: Mr. BLILEY, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. 
WASHINGTON, Mr. Conyers, Mr. Mica, Mr. 
MARKEY, and Mr. GUARINI. 

H.R. 4389: Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. 

H.R. 4404: Mr. BEREUTER and Mr. RINALDO. 

H.R. 4418: Mr. Hansen of Utah. 

H.R. 4450: Mr. BINGHAM, Ms. FERRARO, Mr. 
PATTERSON, and Mr. SMITH of Alabama. 

H.R. 4528: Mr. DASCHLE. 

H.R. 4534: Mr. FRANK. 

H.R. 4562: Mr. EDGAR and Mr. VENTO. 

H.R. 4567: Mr. FRANK and Mr. MILLER of 
Ohio. 

H.R. 4587: Mr. Epcar, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. 
Barnes, Mr. WEAVER, Mr. NEAL, and Mr. 
HERTEL. 

H.R. 4673: Mr. DANIEL B. Crane, and Mr. 
HILER. 

H.R. 4751: Mr. Horton, Mr. Roe, Mr. SAM 
B. HALL, Jr., Mr. FIELDS, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. 
LAGOMARSINO, Mr. NAPIER, Mr. SHELBY, Mr. 
PARRIS, Mr. ERTEL, Mr. Martin of North 
Carolina, Mr. Porter, Mr. BENJAMIN, Mr. 
McDonaLp, Mr. SNYDER, Mr. SKELTON, Mr. 
BaRNARD, Mr. LENT, Mr. BROYHILL, Mr. 
GRAMM, Mr. GREGG, and Mr. BURGENER. 

H.R. 4775: Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. Corcoran, 
Mr. BAFALIS, Mrs. FENWICK, and Mr. 
YATRON. 

H.R. 4786: Mr. BADHAM, Mr. LOEFFLER, Mr. 
LAGOMARSINO, Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. BENEDICT, 
Mr. BAILEY of Missouri, Mr. WATKINS, Mr. 
ANDERSON, Mr. Fazio, Mr. NICHOLS, Mr. 
SwrrH of New Jersey, Mr. KocovsEk, Mr. 
DANIEL B. CRANE, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. 
TAYLOR, Mr. CHENEY, and Mr. BRINKLEY. 

H.R. 4797: Mr. KocovskEk. 

H.R. 4807: Mr. Morrison, Mr. RATCHFORD, 
Mrs. Martin of Illinois, Mr. McEwen, Mr. 
MCGRATH, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. DENARDIS, 
Mr. RorH, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. Hopkins, Mr. 
MILLER of California, Mr. NAPIER, Mr. 
Parris, Mr. BROYHILL, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. 
Evans of Iowa, Mr. PETRI, Mr. Porter, Mr. 
MunPHY, Mr. Epcar, Mr. BaraLis, Mr. 
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ta, and Mr. GREGG. 


H.R. 4833: Mr. SMITH of Pennsylvania, Mr. 


WILSON, and Mr. Dunn. 
H.J. Res. 176: Ms. OAKAR. 


H.J. Res. 334: Mrs. Bouquarp, Mr. GING- 


RICH, and Mr. Younc of Florida. 
H.J. Res. 344: Mr. 


MiLLER of California, Mr. 


Mr. EpcaR, Mr. BAFALIS, Mr. 
FIEDLER, and Mr. GREGG. 
H. Con. Res. 54: Mr. FiTHIAN. 
H. Con. Res. 192: Mr. MARKEY. 
H. Con. Res. 195: Mr. DWYER, 


RATCHFORD, Mr. 
McEwen, Mr. MCGRATH, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, 
Mr. DENARDIS, Mr. RoTH, Mr. HoPKINS, Mr. 
BROYHILL, Mr. 
Evans of Iowa, Mr. Porter, Mr. MURPHY, 
Coats, Ms. 


Mrs. 
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Coats, Ms. FIEDLER, Mr. WEBER of Minneso- 


BouquARD, Mr. CHAPPIE, Mr. HARKIN, Mr. 
BEDELL, Mr. RoTH, and Mr. VENTO. 

H. Con. Res. 196: Mr. VENTO, Mr. NELLI- 
GAN, and Mr. KILDEE. 


H. Con. Res. 205: Mr. RINALDO, Mr. 
PORTER, Mr. DENARDIS, Mr. MOAKLEY, Mr. 
Hype, Mr. BoLAND, Mr. WYDpEN, Mr. ROE, 
Mr. Corcoran, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. FITHIAN, 
Mr. RITTER, Mr. Wore, Mr. McGratu, Mr. 
BoNKER, Mr. Epwarps of Oklahoma, Mr. 
GUARINI, Mr. MunPHY, Mrs. Hout, Mr. FISH, 
Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. Courter, 


Mr. Barnes, Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. Frost, Mr. 
HOLLENBECK, Mr. LEBOUTILLIER, Mr. GRAD- 


Ison, Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. WORTLEY, Mr. Fazro, 


and Mr. HALL of Ohio. 
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H. Res. 211: Mr. CHAPPELL. 

H. Res. 239: Mr. Dyson, Mr. ERDAHL, Mr. 
Howarp, Mr. ALBOSTA, Mr. Lone of Louisi- 
ana, and Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. 


DELETIONS OF SPONSORS FROM 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were deleted from public bills and 
resolutions as follows: 


H.R. 3364: Mr. AKAKA. 
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SENATE— Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, October 14, 1981) 


The Senate met at 8:45 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the President pro tempore 
(Mr, THURMOND). 


PRAYER 
Rabbi Bernard S. Raskas, Temple of 
Aaron, St. Paul, Minn., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


God of our fathers and mothers, God 
of us all, we ask Your inspiration and 
guidance as the Members of the U.S. 
Senate begin their deliberations upon 
the weighty matters of the day. Be with 
them as they deal with the torn and 
tangled issues before them. Give them 
the strength of conscience, the balance 
of judgment, and the wisdom to com- 
promise. Let each be steadfast to his or 
her conviction and yet respectful and 
mindful of the convictions of others. 
May there always be harmony and help- 
fulness in this Chamber. May its deci- 
sions be for the good of our country and 
the peace of the world. Whatever it be, 
may we always be the United States. 
May God’s blessings of peace be upon us 
here today and everywhere else on Earth. 
Amen. 


RECOGNITION OF THE 
MAJORITY LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
majority leader is recognized. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal 
of the proceedings of the Senate be ap- 
proved to date. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate, under the previous order, will pro- 
ceed to the resolution of disapproval of 
the arms sale package to Saudi Arabia 
at 9 a.m. The time for the two leaders 
has been reduced to not more than 5 
minutes each under an order entered last 
evening, with a brief period for the trans- 
action of routine morning business at 
the expiration of the time of the two 
leaders. 

Mr. President, I have no need for my 
time this morning, and I am prepared 
to yield it to any Senator or to yield it 
to the control of the distinguished act- 
ing minority leader. 


RECOGNITION OF THE ACTING 
MINORITY LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
acting minority leader is recognized. 


Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, the mi- 
nority leader has no need for his time. He 
is prepared to yield it back. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time under the standing order. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, there will now be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk wiil call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kas- 
TEN). Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE MENTAL HARM CLAUSE OF THE 
GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, today, 
I should like to examine the interpreta- 
tion of the mental harm clause in article 
II of the Genocide Convention, 

The Liberty Lobby's “white paper on 
the Genocide Convention" alleges that 
this clause will: 

Inhibit law enforcement agencies from 
taking action against any identifiable 
group; 

Subject this Nation to prosecution be- 
fore the world court for our racial segre- 
gation policies prior to 1954; and 

Curtail our freedom of speech by in- 
hibiting authors who fear they may in- 
flict mental harm on a group of readers. 

Mr. President, these allegations are 
completely false and I intend to prove 
it point by point. 

But, first, it is important to look at the 
exact wording dealing with mental harm 
in the Genocide Convention. Article II 
states: 

In the present Convention, genocide means 
any of the following acts committed with 
intent to destroy in whole or in part, a na- 
tional, ethnical, racial or religious group. 


Subsection (b) defines one of the pro- 
hibited acts as "causing serious bodily 
or mental harm to members of the 
group." 

Mr. President, to the extent that there 
was ever any ambiguity regarding this 
phrase—and I do not believe it is vague 
at all—that question was resolved by the 
understanding recommended by the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee defin- 
ing serious mental harm as “permanent 
impairment of mental faculties.” 

According to former Ambassador 
Charles Yost: 


This standard 1s rigid enough to discourage 
frivolous allegations of genocide through 
mental harm. 


But the Liberty Lobby thinks differ- 
ently. So let us examine each of their 
arguments in turn. 

Their first point—that law officers 
might be inhibited to take action against 
any identifiable group for fear of being 
charged with genocide—is absurd. Why? 
The Liberty Lobby is ignoring the basic 
definition of genocide contained in the 
treaty. What does it say? To be convicted 
of genocide, an individual must commit 
this act with the intent to destroy—let 
me repeat that: Intent to destroy, in 
whole or in part, a national, ethnical, 
racial, or religious group. Under our Con- 
stitution, laws could not be enacted with 
intent to destroy groups within our 
society. 

Therefore, there is no chance—and I 
mean none—that routine law enforce- 
ment could ever meet this treaty's defi- 
nition of genocide. 

Their second argument—a fear that 
racial segregation policies prior to 1954 
might be held as genocide by a world 
court—is impossible. 'This treaty is 
simply not retroactive. Not in any way. 

Finally, the argument that freedom of 
speech might be curtailed as authors 
worried about inflicting mental harm on 
groups of their readers is also ridiculous. 
The understanding recommended by the 
Foreign Relations Committee classifies 
mental harm as having inflicted perma- 
nent impairment of mental faculties for 
a substantial portion of the group. In 
addition, as I have noted earlier, an in- 
dividuals intent to commit genocide 
would have to be clearly established. 

Mr. President, even the American Civil 
Liberties Union, which places utmost 
priority on preservation of constitutional 
guarantees, does not draw this spurious 
connection between the mental harm 
clause and loss of freedom of speech. 
They stand firmly behind this treaty, 
convinced that our constitutional free- 
doms remain intact. 

In short, these allegations are un- 
founded on every count. 

Mr. President, with each passing year, 
the support for the Genocide Convention 
continues to grow. As the American Bar 
Association recognized in 1976, the ob- 
jections raised in opposition to this con- 
vention have simply not withstood the 
test of time. 

Mr. President, the American Bar As- 
sociation was courageous enough to ad- 
mit their mistake in opposing the 
convention. I hope that, someday, Lib- 
erty Lobby will display that same 
courage. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues to 
join with me in seeking ratification of 
the Genocide Convention. 


© This "bullet" symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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A TRIBUTE TO DR. ROBERT 
LEBARON 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, to- 
day I am issuing a special tribute to 
Robert LeBaron, a great scientist and 
industrial consultant, on the occasion of 
his 90th birthday on October 31. 

Dr. LeBaron, often aided by his lovely 
and charming wife Peggy, is a man who 
has pursued many interests. He has been 
termed by Newsweek magazine “the ver- 
satile man on the wave of the future.” 
In fact, his Government career was car- 
ried on continuously under four succes- 
sive Secretaries of Defense, and his work 
for national security was so vital and so 
highly classified that he was once known 
to the Washington press corps as “the 
mystery man of the Pentagon.” 

Born in Binghamton, N.Y., the young 
Bob LeBaron went on to graduate from 
Union College in 1913 with a bachelor of 
arts degree in chemistry and electro- 
physics. He received his master of science 
degree from Princeton University and 
later went, from 1919 to 1920, to study at 
the Ecole Nationale Supérieure des Mines 
at the Sorbonne in Paris, France. He has 
received two honorary doctorates from 
Union College and Thiel College. 

His most vital work—work for which 
all Americans can be grateful—started in 
1949 when he joined the Department of 
Defense as deputy to the Secretary of 
Defense on atomic energy matters. In 
October of that year, he was nominated 
and later confirmed by the Senate as the 
first Chairman of the Military Liaison 
Committee to the old Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

In his dual role, he was charged with 
developing atomic policy on all matters 
relating to the Department of Defense, 
and for supervision of the separate 
atomic energy activities of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. As a direct result of 
his extensive work in this area, he was 
awarded the highest civilian award of 
the Department of Defense for outstand- 
ing services in the development of a co- 
ordinated atomic energy program for the 
national security. 

In 1954, Dr. LeBaron returned to 
private life in Washington, D.C., as an 
independent consultant on financial and 
technological developments relating to 
peaceful nuclear energy use. 

That same year, he began a parallel 
adventure as a kind of ambassador at 
large for the Nation he loves, He was 
designated by the Department of State 
as a U.S. special representative to the 
World's Fair exhibition commemorating 
the 400th anniversary of São Paulo, 
Brazil. 

After this trip, he undertook numerous 
trips to foreign lands to support and 
promote responsible nuclear power. These 
good-will visits were experiences which 
gave him an intensive knowledge of the 
desire of Western and other nations to 
participate in the peaceful development 
of atomic energy. 


Since 1955, Robert LeBaron has served 
as an adviser to various financial groups 
and corporations in connection with pri- 
vate industry's evaluation of the uses of 
nuclear power. Among his clients have 
been business interests of Laurance 
Rockefeller, Vincent Astor, and Harvey 
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Firestone. He also has been a longtime 
member of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce Committee on Commercial Uses 
of Energy. 

Dr. LeBaron is also well known for his 
yeoman work on behalf of LeBaron As- 
sociates, a Washington, D.C., firm which 
was organized, in his words, "to analyze 
and evaluate equity possibilities of new 
scientific and technological develop- 
ments." 

I believe—and my colleagues who also 
know Dr. LeBaron will agree—that his 
immense contribution to industrial de- 
velopment in this Nation has been his 
ability to combine scientific knowledge 
with management skills and a long- 
range philosophy regarding the economic 
potential of nuclear power. 

He is truly an elder statesman of the 
atom, and I salute him on his 90th birth- 
day. Robert LeBaron continues to serve 
as an excellent example for young scien- 
tists to emulate, especially since it was 
his combination of experience and un- 
derstanding that helped him make 
America a better nation. 

We wish Dr. LeBaron and his gracious 
and beautiful wife Peggy good health 
and happiness in the years ahead. May 
they continue to build international 
good will and peace through their bonds 
of friendship throughout the world. 

On October 27, Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Chairman David C. Jones gave a dinner 
at the Pentagon in honor of Dr. LeBaron. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the brochure printed for this occa- 
sion be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A TRIBUTE TO DR. AND Mns. ROBERT LEBARON 

In 1898, seven-year-old Bob LeBaron 
marched in the parade in honor of Teddy 
Roosevelt, the hero of San Juan Hill, and 
his Rough Riders, as most of the 20,000 citi- 
zens turned out in Binghamton, N.Y. to sup- 
port Teddy's run for the governorship. His 
dad and three uncles (the popular LeBaron 
quartet) were barbershopping “A Hot Time 
in the Old Town Tonight." 

He followed the campaign train all sum- 
mer long. He learned to be quiet and un- 
obtrusive and to remain as invisible as pos- 
Sible—qualities which served him egregiously 
later in life. Robert LeBaron never aban- 
doned the habit of looking, listening, learn- 
ing and remaining as invisible as possible. 
Through all the positions of power that he 
held, few people knew the weight of his in- 
fluence or the extent of his authority. 

Bob went to Union College where he stud- 
led under Charles Proteus Steinmetz who 
was teaching electro-physics. He worked 
scrupulously. Symbols and theory became 
clear. His work laid the solid foundation 
which enabled him to stay in the forefront 
of science all his life. 

Music already had a strong appeal for him. 

He became a star member of the cross 
country team. In 1911 and 1912 he held the 
New York State record for the half mile. 
In 1912 he made the olympic track team 
to Stockholm, Sweden and subsequently held 
the world’s 1,000 yard record (2 minutes and 
12 seconds). His entire life he continued to 
insist and persist in keeping his body exer- 
cised and in good health. 

He won a scholarship to attend Princeton 
University. His classmates were the likes of 
Karl and Arthur Comptons, Harlow Shapely, 
Alan Dulles and Lowell Thomas. At Prince- 
ton Bob spent two years in chemistry. In 
1916 he changed to physics. As a student 
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there he and his friends frequented New 
York City to attend the Metropolitan Opera 
house performances and the theater. 

In 1917 they all “went off to war". Le- 
Baron became a lieutenant in the Third 
Field Artillery. At that time the Army did 
not have enough men to go around, so Bob 
did double duty. In addition to his lleu- 
tenant duties he served as ceremonial offi- 
cer of the artillery group—a very important 
role in the Army then. That put Bob as 
number 188 on the officers list—a senior offi- 
cer. Had anyone told him that 30 years 
later he'd have over 100,000 officers under 
him at the Pentagon he would have laughed 
at them. 

In 1917 he attended a big dinner in Coro- 
nado to celebrate a proud achievement— 
four airplanes had been able to stay aloft 
for 15 consecutive minutes, 

In 1917 he became the Military Staff Aide 
to President Wilson. Throughout the spring 
and summer he shuttled back and forth from 
Ft. Myer to the White House on a sort of 
semi-detached duty. President Wilson, ex- 
president of Princeton, took a liking to this 
young Princeton instructor. Wilson, 50, who 
disliked talking to men of his age and older, 
found himself completely at ease with the 
unassuming, perceptive, intelligent and ever- 
alert military aide. 

During the fall of 1917 the Third Field 
Artillery was sent to Alabama to set up Camp 
McClellan, Then Bob and his company went 
to Camp Sill, Oklahoma, for artillery train- 
ing before embarking for France. In July 
1918, together with 5,000 members of the 
AEF, they piled on the CORONIA (built for 
800) and set off for Europe. It was a har- 
rowing trip. The old hulk survived two sub- 
marine attacks and zig-zagged so far North 
trying to outwit others that it took 16 days 
to reach Liverpool. 

Later, in one of the bivouac areas in South 
England, Bob ran into Rudyard Kipling who 
was collecting garbage as his wartime duty. 
That was the Queen’s punishment for Kip- 
ling's prediction of the end of the British 
Empire. 

Bob and company embarked for France. 
From LeHavre they were taken to Val De 
Mont to learn the French school of fire 
(75mm vs US's 3-inch pieces). The next move 
was to Sedan, right in the middle of the big- 
gest World War I action, where they saw 
six weeks of fighting. Problem was not to 
fight the Germans, said Bob, “it was to keep 
the damn equipment on the road—to get it 
up where we could shoot it." Troops blocked 
the narrow roads. Wherever French soldiers 
ran into an American road-block, they would 
throw the Americans guns into the ditch. 
The Americans would retaliate. Feelings ran 
hot. Everyone learned the other's best curses. 
There was no one to administrate the right 
of way. 

After Armistice Day on New Year's Day 
1919, Bob was ordered to Paris and informed 
that he could finish his studies. He enrolled 
in the Sorbonne to work under Mme. Marie 
Curie to research radiation. That spring he 
recelved his doctorate. What next? 

President Wilson came to Paris in June 
for the Versailles Conference and immedi- 
ately requisitioned Bob as a staff member 
of the US delegation. Bob attended to the 
President’s basic needs: locating bathrooms, 
keeping a chair always nearby for the Presi- 
dent, carrying messages back and forth. As 
& member of the US delegation he was per- 
sona grata everywhere. 

In October 1919 he arrived to an entirely 
different US and was faced with the immedi- 
ate imperative of having to earn a living. 
Finally he found a job with Arthur D. Little 
in Cambridge, Mass. The firm's masthead, in- 
terestingly enough, bore the slogan: “You 
Can't Make a Silk Purse Out of a Sow's 
Ear, But Arthur D. Little Can," And he did. 
Little thought big. 
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Bob was on Little's wavelength. Thinking 
10-15 years ahead came naturally to him. 
Still, he was deeply influenced by his em- 
ployer’s habit of long range planning. Chem- 
istry was just learning about polymers. To- 
day polymer chemistry is the basis of a mam- 
moth chemical industry. They also fixed 
their sights on other complicated fractions 
(from oll and gas): propylene, butylene, and 
beyond. 

Bob was chosen to make convincing, on- 
scene presentations to firms around the 
country to sell the idea of research and de- 
velopment and how his firm could help 
others. The concept was too far advanced for 
its time. He claims today that he was thrown 
out of more offices than any man of the era. 
Still he piled responsibility upon responsibil- 
ity. It seems that there was never a hat that 
wasn't made to his measure. 

In 1926 Little joined in a group venture to 
develop petro-chemicals; they were the pio- 
neers of today's vast petro-chemical indus- 
try. They set up Bob as Technical Vice Presi- 
dent and moved him to an opulent head- 
quarters on Wall Street. The scientist be- 
came an industrialist. He commuted between 
Oklahoma and New York City. The company 
merged with Standard Oil of New Jersey. 

Bob found many things to be grateful for 
in New York, premiere among these was his 
acquaintance of a vivacious blonde dancer 
by the name of Peggy Bancroft—"as bright 
as she was beautiful". Their shared love of 
music and theater drew them together. But 
soon Peggy also became conversant with all 
of Bob's interests—a situation and attitude 
which she made sure continued throughout 
their lives. By October 14, 1926, they were 
married. 

Peggy's history is as interesting as Bob's. 
She still speaks excitedly of the time she left 
home at the age of 18 with only $100.00 in 
her possession—money she was able to bor- 
row from a friend's parents. She held “a good 
many Jobs" including, she does not mind let- 
ting anyone know, & Job as & peddler on Wall 
Street. Finally, she began to work with 
Rogers and Hart (later Hammerstein took his 
place), danced with the Ziegfeld Girls and 
played opposite Eddie Cantor. 

She did many New York City shows. She 
was the featured singer-dancer in ''Dearest 
Emmy" (1925) and "Sunny" (1926). And she 
performed in "Rosalie" (1928) and "Whoo- 
pee" (1929). She played in many great shows 
of her time: "Ripples" (1931), "Here Goes 
the Bride" (1931), the memorable and ex- 
tended hit “Of Thee I Sing" (1932), “Pardon 
My English" (1933), "Let 'Em Eat Cake" 
(1934), “Merrily We Roll Along" (1936) were 
all performed in New York City. Peggy never 
went “on the road" because she did not want 
to leave Bob. 

Bob's feeling for music, deepeninz with 
the years and stimulated by Peggy's efforts, 
led to more time spent on playing the piano, 
experimenting with song writing. He also 
worked on his compositions in the office in 
between appointments. Songs written by Bob 
were often part of Peggy's singing program. 

On Wall Street the prospects of Petroleum 
Chemical Corporation began to steadily dim. 
Depression loomed in the future. Many firms 
were closing their doors by 1930. What 
should they do next? Bob knew he wanted 
to concentrate on music and learn all there 
was. Peggy, who are never without a job, 
agreed. 

The LeBarons decided to put their $17,000 
in assets into the National City Bank and 
take a chance on music. For the next five 
years Bob struggled under Dr. Frederick 
Schlieder, studying Bach, Brahms, Beetho- 
ven, others, identifying always with the 
rhythms. tone quality harmonic structure 
of the melody. He developed a greater har- 
mony within himself. The tension between 
art and science released itself. 

He started to work for NBC radio where 
he did scoring. He worked with a few groups 
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moving in the direction of classical music, 
a forerunner of a trend that culminated 
with ‘loscanini and the great Sarnoff 
concerts. 

In 1936 business recovered its health. 

Bob had accomplished everything he had 
set out to accomplish in his musical train- 
ing. At 45 he didn't feel music was his des- 
tiny and he had a great urge to go back to 
chemistry. Through friends he met and sub- 
sequently went to work for Augustus Eustis 
of Virginia Smelting, which specialized in 
two refrigerants (pressurized gases): sulfur 
dioxide and methyl chloride. Bob quickly 
found the main weakness of the industry: 
there was no orderly chain of supply, no 
concerted effort to service and expand the 
market. There was also the nagging question 
of Freeon—a Dupont monopoly. Then it 
struck him, why not set up an agency 
equipped to provide help of all kinds at 
all times to the dealers. This would allow 
manufacturers to concentrate on Research 
& Development. Dupont was quite willing 
to let Bob handle the headaches of 
distribution. 

He was also a key person in setting up 
fellowships for universities to support stu- 
dents who would then support advanced re- 
search and development. 

In December 1941 he came to Washing- 
ton DC for a “short” conference, Three days 
later, Pearl Harbor. The transient room was 
their home until after the war. Today it 
forms part of their suite. President Roose- 
velt appointed Bob as one of the first dollar- 
&-day man. He was assigned to the War 
Preparedness Board to build the chemical 
supplies stocks. 

Bob's rare combination of imagination, ex- 
perience and contacts catapulted him to the 
top levels of government immediately. Robert 
Patterson, Secretary of War, had been his 
classmate at Union College; James B. 
Forestal, Secretary of the Navy, had been his 
pupil at Princeton. No need to go through 
channels—the doors of Army and Navy were 
always open to him. He soon found himself 
on the Requirements Committee of the WPB 
allocating products for both military and 
civilian use. 

Peggy continued her activist role through- 
out this period. She sang with the Navy 
Band at the Stagedoor Canteen. But, most 
importantly, she ran an Army radio program 
at Walter Reed called “Peggy and the 
Soldiers”. Of special concern to her were the 
too many amputees. These men were in the 
midst of a physical and psychological Water- 
loo. They felt bitter about their condition, 
and though, "The Government got me into 
this. The Government can take care of me 
for the rest of my life." Hence they refused 
to use their artificial limbs. Peggy put them 
on her radio program to help her as well as 
to allow them to use their talents. The re- 
sultant fan mail (aided by the not insub- 
stantial charms of a number of attractive 
Red Cross girls) changed their attitudes and 
helped them move towards recovery. 

After the war Bob <ontinived as a full- 
fledged partner of Eustis at Virginia Smelt- 
ing but also became the first Executive Con- 
sultant in the U.S. by signing a very lucra- 
tive contract with Standard Oil of California 
as Technical Advisor to the President on 
Petro-Chemical matters. The chemical field 
was wide open. Bob helped to develop com- 
pounds which were both strong cleaning 
fluids yet would dissolve in water. Then he 
helved to market gasoline and luboils. His 
confidence in chemical products was bril- 
liantly substantiated. The products turned 
out to be about four times as effective as 
animal fats. Furthermore, it was reliable in 
performance, could be counted on for the 
same effectiveness every tims, and had re- 
liable prices, whereas animal fats went up 
and down in both of these imnortant sec- 
tors. With skill and ingenuity he endei up 
with contracts with the three giants of the 
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U.S.: Proctor & Gamble, Lever Brothers, and 
Colgate. 

Successively all the petroleum fractions 
and all the waste gases were transformed by 
the magic of chemistry into profitable 
derivatives. Twenty years had elapsed since 
young LeBaron's first forays as an itinerant 
preacher for petro-chemicals. But never once 
during the years of discouragement had 
LeBaron's faith waivered. This was an out- 
standing characteristic of his entire profes- 
sional life—to stay with his vision no mat- 
ter where it led. It never failed and eventu- 
ally led to a successful conclusion. 

The LeBarons kept to the!r health sched- 
ule of tennis, badminton and long walks; 
daily exercise of some sort throughout the 
years, determined to make the number one 
priority keeping fit. Their attitude has always 
beon, if God gave you your life and your 
body, the least you can do is to keep it in 
good shape. 

In 1949 William Webster, Chairman of the 
Military Liaison Committee between the De- 
fense Department and the ABC, came to offer 
Bob his job. Trying to reconcile the con- 
flicting demands of Army, Navy, Air Force, 
State Department, Congressional Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy and the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission—each jealous of its own 
prerogatives and suspicious of enroach- 
ment—would be a job of responsibility, work 
and worry: the kind of challenge that ex- 
cited him. 

Bob was scarcely in h's new office before 
2 WB-29 weather reconnaissance plane on a 
rcutine patrol from Japan to Alaska picked 
up measureable radioactivity over the Kam- 
chatka Peninsula. Further sampling and 
analysis yielded shattering news. The Rus- 
sians had exploded a nuclear device. Gone 
was the 10-year margin of safety and the nu- 
clear monopoly of the U.S. 

Gen?ral Omar Bradley, Chairman, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, introduced Bob to the JCS 
and their staffs. Bob set to work immediately 
on @ study of the Defense Department war 
plans as they related to atomic weapons. The 
Soviet accomplishment demanded an im- 
mediate speed-up in our nuclear stockpiles. 

The Soviet explosion, in cancelling our nu- 
clear lead, highlighted a scientific hypo- 
thesis which took & quantum jump beyond 
fssion—to the fusion of light nuclei. If a 
fission chain reaction could te made to re- 
produce the heat of the sun in the labora- 
tory, would a chain reaction ensue? Seminars 
were held on fusion. Once into the compli- 
eated, frustrating business of discipling the 
chain reaction into à bomb, however, prob- 
lems of geometry, metals. cladding and cool- 
ant, made it clear that all our skill and effort 
would be needed to make a fission bomb. 
General Bradley took the position that if 
there was any possibility that a more power- 
ful weapon could be developed, the U.S. 
should be the first to do it. 

Conflicts over the advisability of staging 
a crash program for the “super” heightened. 
Chairman LeBaron realized the "the tech- 
nical situation in fusion was exploratory, ex- 
perimental, and doubtful of outcome." It was 
imperative to push the program of Atomic 
Bomb production; to pursue the compli- 
cated experiments and tests for variations in 
size, geometry, and power of the fission bomb. 
The grave question was whether our nation’s 
resources were equal to the tremendous bur- 
den—greater than those involved in the 
original development of the Manhattan 
Project. Yet all of his experiences oriented 
him toward a crash program no matter what 
the uncertainties. 


All the pros and cons of pushing through 
a crash program on the “super” would be 
thrashed out in meetings of the Combined 
Policy Committee. The results of these dis- 
cussions would be submitted to the Presi- 
dent. He would make the final decision. 

When Congress convened. Januarv 1950, 
the Joint Committee went to the then Chair- 
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man McMahon who read a 5,000 word letter 
he had sent to the President urging a swift 
decision to proceed with the “super”. The 
Joint Committee approved the letter and 
concluded that a recommendation be sent to 
the President after a hearing with Defense 
representatives, the AEC, and the members 
of the GAC. 

The “super” broke on the air waves via 
Drew Pearson on January 15 and into page 
one headlines by James Reston in The New 
York Times two days later. It was imperative 
to move fast with the Presidential announce- 
ment. 

On January 20, LeBaron and Gen. Bradley 
discussed the policy issues with the full Con- 
gressional committee. The directness and 
clarity of Bob's exposition quickly convinced 
the Joint Committee that money should be 
allotted to build the additional production 
plants needed for the "super" even while 
tests were underway. With Defense and the 
Joint Committee on the side of the “super”, 
Secretary of State Acheson felt that the push 
for a decision had become too strong. Pur- 
ther delays would only sharpen the contro- 
versy. State recommended no crash program 
but a deliberate attack to determine the fea- 
sibility of the weapon within three years. It 
remained only for the President to make his 
decision and put an end to rumor. 

LeBaron was asked to write a draft state- 
ment that President Truman could issue on 
30 January 1950. The statement went to the 
White House at 10 o'clock. At noon it was on 
the teletype. The words were clear, simple 
and direct: 

"It 1s part of my responsibility as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces to see 
to it that our country is able to defend itself 
against any possible aggressor. 

"Accordingly, I have directed the Atomic 
Energy Commission to continue its work on 
all forms of atomic weapons, including the 
so-called hydrogen or super bomb. 

"Like all other work in the field of atomic 
weapons, it is being and will be carried for- 
ward on a basis consistent with the over-all 
objectives of our program for peace and 
security." 

"This we shall continue to do until a sat- 
isfactory plan and international control of 
atomic energy is achieved. We shall also con- 
tinue to examine all those factors that affect 
our program for peace and this country's se- 
curity.” 

LeBaron stressing the need for urgency de- 
manded that enough H-bomb fuel be pro- 
duced at the outset to provide not only for 
test requirements but for the fabrication of 
Small scale weapons if the test proved an H- 
bomb possible, At the same time he pushed 
for increased production of fissionable mate- 
rials for atomic bombs by expanding existing 
reactors and getting appropriations for new 
ones. He was convinced that the problems ot 
size and weight that restricted nuclear weap- 
ons to Air Force delivery would yield to 
stepped-up research and more abundant ex- 
perimental material. He clearly foresaw tac- 
tical atomic weapons small enough for guns 
and ships. 

On September 21, 


1950, General George C. 
Marshall succeeded Louis Johnson as the na- 


tion's third Secretary of Defense. General 
Marshall and Bob LeBaron got along famous- 
n Part of the initial exchange bears repeat- 
ng: 

"I'd like to bezin by exchanging idosyn- 
crasies,” said the Secretary. “Helps us under- 
Stand each other. What are yours?" 

“Well.” replied Bob, “I would like to get 
out of here by 5:30 in the afternoon.” 

That won't be any problem, Mrs. Marshall 
picks me up at 4:30 every day.” The Secre- 
tary leaned forward, “I'll tell you something. 
No decision around here is any good if it's 
made after four o'clock in the afternoon be- 


cause we'd only have to do i y 
nett dag t all over again 
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In dealings with others, Bob's stock cut-off 
to any seemingly unsolvable dispute was, 
"Well, let's go and see the President." Nat- 
urally the suggestion was never followed but 
everyone knew 1t was no idle boast: LeBaron 
could walk in to see the President any time 
without intermediaries. 

The press was perplexed by Bob's prestige. 
In Washington, where every government 
committee was constantly scrutinized for 
newsworthy stories, the Military Liaison 
Committee was rarely heard of, yet there was 
8 sneaking suspicion that its Chairman was 
behind many a Pentagon decision. LeBaron 
did his utmost to keep his committee in- 
conspicuous. He kept the tempo fast and the 
activities secret. There were no leaks or in- 
spired back-biting in the press. And he 
downplayed his role in order to remain arion- 
ymous. Riding to see the President he would 
crouch down on the floor of the car for in- 
visibility and slip in the back way to avoid 
reporters. The press dubbed him the "Mys- 
tery Man of the Pentagon.” 

Bob gives great credit for his accomplish- 
ments to the “enormous advantage, after 
Marshall came, of having a very wise team 
with Marshall, Bradley and Acheson and 
Lovett to deal with . . . and a President who 
would back you up. It was a team where you 
didn't have to worry where you stood. We 
didn't have to deal with anybody and there 
were no press involved." 

On June 25, 1950, communists attacked 
South Korea. President Truman acted 
swiftly. By July US troops were again fight- 
ing on foreign soil. Shortages of material 
and manpower soon began to manifest 
themselves. This increased the pressure on 
LeBaron, who felt that nothing could be 
allowed to interfere with the nuclear effort. 
He stepped up his drive to expand produc- 
tion. He pressed even more insistently for 
increased numbers and types of nuclear 
weapons. Nor could he permit the thermo- 
nuclear project to lag behind. As 1950 drew 
to a close, demands converged on LeBaron 
from all sides. The Air Force clamored for a 
nuclear powered airplane. Tne Navy called 
for a noclear powered aircraft carrier. 

The overall priorities in LeBaron’s area of 
responsibility were firmly set in his own 
mind: (1) to increase the amount of fission- 
able material; (2) to keep conflicting de- 
mands for this stratezic material in realis- 
tic balance for weapons, for submarine re- 
actors, aircraft reactors, carrier reactors; (3) 
to move gradually in the direction of indus- 
trial reactors to compensate for the cominz 
shortage of electric power that he clearly 
foresaw. To achieve his many ends LeBaron 
had to massage the egos of some of the prim- 
adonnas of physics, including Edward Teller. 
He succeeded in this area as well. 

In mid-October 1952 LeBaron flew to 
Honoiulu on the way to Eniwetok, Marshall 
Islands, where the first H-bomb test was to 
take place on 1 November. 

It was just before dawn, on November 1, 
1952. LeBaron was flying in an old Worla 
War II plane, the type where the guns came 
out over the top which could be used as a 
look-out. The plane was positioned about 
11 miles from the shot at an altitude of 
about twelve thousand feet. Suddenly the 
heavy grey silence was shattered by a deafen- 
ing blast, the sky exploded with color—a 
brilliance that held for maybe five minutes 
or more, LeBaron remembers, He knew a tre- 
mendous power had been released, and he 
braced himself for the following shock 
waves. Nothing happened. The Plane re- 
mained as steady after the shot as before. 
He looked at the radiation irstruments. 
Nothing had re^istered. No radiation had 
touched the plane. When the plane landed 
at Kwajalein for refueling on the way back 
to Washington, some 200 mi'es down the 
line, the Admiral who met them at the strip 
said, “What in the name of Hell is going on 
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down there?" The roofs were blown off the 
buildings. Trees were down. The place was a 
shambles. 

But that's not the end of this story. 

The unpredictability of shot effects was 
further corroborated in 1970, when the Le- 
Barons were at a dinner party with General 
McConnell, who had been CSAF Feb 65-July 
69. They were discussing the MIKE shot, and 
McConnell said, "Yes, I was there. I was one 
thousand feet below you, and we had the 
most unbelievable time keeping our airplane 
aloft. I could hardly fly the damn thing. It 
dropped so fast—I just got it out of a dive 
and a spin and everything else about 1,000 
feet above the ocean." 

Apparently the shock wave had missed Le- 
Baron's plane completely, but had hit every- 
thing else in sight. By the time Bob arrived 
at the Pentagon, the news had preceded him. 
There he learned the size of the shot, and 
the fact that it had taken out the whole 
Island, leaving only an enormous water-filled 
hole in its place. 

General Marshall's reaction was encapsu- 
lated in the following musing: 

"We're seeing the end of war. We're right 
at the end of war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy for security. Big wars. Nobody 
will ever fight big wars when things like this 
are available, because the whole concept of 
mass fighting, of infantry, of course goes out 
the window. The whole thing has to change. 
You have to fight as the Indians did." 

In addition to his other obligations, Bob 
had been working during 1952 on a program 
for civilian uses of atomic energy. He had 
long had the idea that & study should be 
made of peaceful uses to counterbalance the 
horror of military applications. On May 20, 
1954, came his opportunity to communicate 
his ideas to the nation, in an address at the 
dedication ceremonies of a new Industrial 
Research and Development laboratory. The 
speech made headlines across the country 
and an impact around the world. Sometime 
later he told Secretary of Defense Charles 
Wilson that he would leave his government 
post. The two then set a definite date for his 
departure: August 1, 1954. 

When he left the Department of Defense 
in 1954, he was accorded the rare distinction 
of a special award, presented collectively by 
the civilian Secretaries of the DOD, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Commissioners of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and the 18 mem- 
bers of the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy of the Congress. He added this unusual 
honor to the one received earlier in Janu- 
ary 1953, which was the highest civilian 
award given by the Department of Defense 
for distinguished public service. 


In 1954 he turned his energies toward a 
study of the relationships between the tech- 
nological “breakthroughs” emanating from 
the accelerated defense weapons' programs, 
and their potential in equity profit. He or- 
ganized a study group to evaluate the in- 
vestment possibilities inherent in peacetime 
uses of atomic energy. It was his great de- 
sire to turn the force of atomic energy into 
peaceful uses. Many industrialists shared 
this vision. He and his group of specialists 
were hired by a sort of “consortium” of in- 
dustrialists like Vincent Astor, Henry Ford, 
the Mellons, and Harvey Firestone. They 
were going to research what could be done 
in this area. 

He “always wanted to be a consultant,” 
Says his wife Peggy, and that’s really what 
he did from 1956 to the present. He advised 
industries, but he also founded and became 
the Managing Director for LeBaron Asso- 
ciates, Washington, D.C., a partnership or- 
ganized to analyze and evaluate equity pos- 
sibilities of new scientific and technological 
developments. 


In addition, in 1961 he established and 
became Managing Partner of the Norabel 
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Fund, Washington, D.C., an investment part- 
nership which supports technological 
“breakthroughs” in its continuing study of 
accelerated programs and their potential for 
investments. 

The LeBarons unique philosophy of life 
and abiding interest in peoples of other 
countries, their cultures and their problems, 
coupled to their uncanny vision, breadth of 
understanding and unlimited energies have 
come into a lifetime focus in a number of 
related activities. 

ENVOI 


An exhilarating and fruitful life, then, 
lived to its fullest by both Bob and Peggy 
LeBaron. Neither leaving the other's side, 
and both still living in that Washington- 
Sheraton suite they walked into for their 
original three-day sojourn in 1941. Inside, 
they have walls and shelves filled with 
mementos, memories, thank-yous and faces 
of the very great in our Nation’s history. 
Outside, they enjoy their philanthropic ac- 
tivities and the warmth and admiration of 
their friends and of all who come into con- 
tact with them. 

Surely both must have read Horatio’s ex- 
hortation: “Carpe Diem. Ne credula pos- 
teri"—colloquially, "Live today. Don't wait 
‘til tomorrow." If they didn't read it, well, 
then they invented a classic American ver- 
sion of it. 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. ROBERT LEBARON, 
Washington Sheraton Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bos: Best wishes on your 90th birth- 
day! You have much to be proud about to- 
day—not the least of which is a fine record 
in serving four Presidents and their Secre- 
tartes of Defense through a host of key issues. 

Though I am very sorry I cannot attend 
the luncheon given in your honor by General 


Jones, I would like to wish you the very best 
on this important occasion. 
Sincerely, 


CASPAR WEINBERGER. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, October 26, 1981. 
Hon. ROBERT LEBARON, 
Washington Sheraton Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dr. LEBARON: Nancy and I send our 
warmest congratulations as you celebrate 
your 90th birthday. 

You have much to be proud of and to fond- 
ly recall in the midst of your friends at this 
special tribute. Your outstanding service to 
four Presidents—Wilson, Roosevelt, Truman 
and Eisenhower—is well known and has 
earned the respect and gratitude of all who 
know you. 

Athough I am unable to attend vour birth- 
day luncheon, I'm with you in spirit for the 
happiest and most memorable celebration 
ever. My very best to you and Mrs. LeBaron 
in the years to come. 

Happy Birthday! 

Sincerely, 
RONALD REAGAN. 
THE VICE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, October 28, 1981. 
Dr. RoBERT LEBARON, 
The Sheraton-Washington Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bos: Congratulations to you on the 
occasion of your 90th birthday. What an 
outstanding career you have had. Your ac- 
complishments and contributions to this na- 
tion are rivaled by few. 

Both Barbara and I send our very best 
wishes for a happy birthday and many happy 
returns of the day. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE BUSH. 
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Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield tə the able Senator from Nebraska. 
Senator ZORINSKY. 

Mr. ZORINSKY. Mr. President, I wish 
to thank my colleague from South Caro- 
lina. 


IN TRIBUTE TO DR. ROBERT 
LEBARON 


Mr. ZORINSKY. Mr. President, in our 
line of work, it is refreshing occasionally 
to come in contact with someone who 
thinks, not of the next election, but of 
what is best for the next generation. 
The man we are pausing to honor at 
this time is just such an individual— 
and a good friend as well. 

Dr. Robert LeBaron, who celebrates 
his 90th birthday on Saturday, has been 
called a man “on the wave of the future.” 
No description could be more fitting. 
Since the opening of the atomic age, 
Dr. LeBaron has been in the forefront 
of efforts to harness nuclear power and 
put it to constructive use for the better- 
ment of our Nation and of all mankind. 

Starting in 1949, this professional 
chemist served as Deputy to the Defense 
Secretary for Atomic Energy Matters 
and as the first chairman of the Mili- 
tary Liaison Committee to the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Later, he served as 
a consultant on financial and technical 
developments relating to peaceful nu- 
clear energy use. 

An unofficial “ambassador at large,” 
Dr. LeBaron undertook numerous good- 
will trips for the Nation in support of 
responsible nuclear power. And he has 
served as a nuclear power advisor to pri- 
vate industry as well. 

And, Mr. President, Dr. LeBaron's in- 
terests and abilities do not just begin 
and end with nuclear power. A talented 
athlete at Union College in Schenectady, 
N.Y., he served on the U.S. Olympic 
Track Team in 1912 and has also been a 
pianist and composer. 

For 2 years in the 1930's, he arranged 
and conducted music for radio and for 
several more years he was a member of 
the visiting committee of New York Uni- 
versity's Fine Arts Department. 

And, today, as a resident of Northwest 
Washington, Dr. LeBaron maintains an 
active interest in music, swimming, and 
tennis as well as nuclear power. 


Mr. President, I know my colleagues 
on both sides of the aisle will want to 
join Senator THURMOND, Senator HAT- 
FIELD, and me in wishing this most ver- 
satile individual a happy 90th birthday 
this coming Saturday. And I know they 
will want to join me in wishing Dr. Le- 
Baron many more enjoyable birthdays in 
the future. 


But most of all, Mr. President, I know 
my colleagues wil want to join me in 
paying tribute to one who has done so 
much to aid in the development of re- 
sponsible nuclear power in this country 
and around the globe. Dr. Robert Le- 
Baron and his wife, Peggy, are truly 
people who have “ridden the wave of the 
future" and kept their eyes focused on 
what is best for future generations of 
Americans. And for this, we all owe them 
a deep debt of gratitude. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield the 
floor to the Senator from South Carolina. 
» Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve I have about 4 minutes left. I have 
reserved that time for Senator HATFIELD, 
who desires to present some remarks. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. ROBERT LEBARON 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, we 
have the privilege today of recognizing 
the achievements of Dr. Robert LeBaron 
as we join him in celebrating his 90th 
birthday. 

Dr. LeBaron has combined a devotion 
to his work on the cutting edge of atomic 
science with a concern for the human 
effects of technology. This highly es- 
teemed scientist has also demonstrated 
a commitment to the arts, an indication 
that he is a truly versatile asset to his 
country. 

Born in the central New York town of 
Binghamton, Robert LeBaron studied 
chemistry and physics at Union College. 
He received his masters in physics from 
Princeton University in 1917 and went 
overseas to study radiochemistry at the 
Ecole Nationale Superiere des Mines at 
the Sarbonne in Paris. 

Following several years of work in 
industry, his technical expertise and 
military experience were employed dur- 
ing World War II as a member of the 
War Production Board. After the war, 
he continued to serve America in the 
rapidly expanding field of atomic energy. 
He played a key role in setting atomic 
policy for the Department of Defense 
and for each of the services. He was in- 
strumental in the development of a co- 
ordinated atomic energy program for na- 
tional security. 

He has also served, at various times, 
as a representative for the National Secu- 
rity Council and the State Department. 
The United States is particularly in- 
debted to him for the many occasions on 
which he represented the Nation abroad 
as an advocate for the peaceful use of 
atomic power. 

Upon the completion of his many 
years of distinguished work in the Gov- 
ernment, Robert LeBaron shifted his 
many talents to the private sector. He is 
a managing director of LeBaron Asso- 
ciates and a managing partner of the 
Norabel Fund. These organizations have 
analyzed and encouraged scientific and 
technological breakthroughs for the past 
20 years. 

In addition to his efforts as a nuclear 
scientist, our guest is the president of the 
LeBaron Foundation. The foundation, 
established in 1961, is dedicated to con- 
structive works in the arts, sciences, and 
humanities. 


These many accomplishments have not 
gone unnoticed. Union College and Thiel 
College have both presented Dr. LeBaron 
with honorary degrees, and the Depart- 
ment of Defense has given him its high- 
est civilian award for his work there. 


I am grateful to Dr. LeBaron for the 
role he has played as a pioneer in the 
nuclear field who has labored long and 
hard for the advancement and wise use 
of technology. On this, his 90th birthday, 
all Americans join in thanking Robert 
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LeBaron for his steadfast service to our 
country. 


MARIACHI COBRE 


Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I rise 
for the purpose of calling attention to 
the Mariachi Cobre, a group of young 
men from Arizona; who have recently 
been selected as the most outstanding 
Mariachi group in the country. They 
have spread good will throughout the 
country and have heightened a cultural 
awareness of a very important part of 
our society. 

The members of the Mariachi Cobre 
are: Randy Carrillo, Steve Carrillo, 
Mack Ruiz, Jim Acuna, Frank Grajalva, 
Roberto Martinez, Pat Carreon, Fer- 
nando Blast Sanchez, and Fred Tarazon. 

The week of October 19, 1981, was des- 
ignated as Mariachi Cobre week in Tuc- 
son, Ariz. I heartily recommend that if 
my fellow Members of the Senate should 
ever have the opportunity to see them 
perform, you should certainly take ad- 
vantage of that opportunity. It will be a 
thoroughly enjoyable experience. 


WHIP INFLATION NOW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
according to press reports, the admin- 
istration has hit upon a sure-fire way to 
reduce inflation painlessly: They plan 
to change the way it is measured. Evi- 
dently, the last 3 months of double- 
digit inflation convinced the adminis- 
tration that its bankrupt policies of high 
interest rates, high unemployment, and 
tight money would not bring inflation 
down. Promises of lowered inflationary 
expectations if Congress enacted David 
Stockman’s economic program have fal- 
len with the autumn leaves, so the deci- 
sion was made to grab the bull by the 
horns and make a statistical adjustment 
in the Consumer Price Index. 

Economists and statisticians have 
long argued about the pros and cons of 
the Consumer Price Index, but none of 
them has told us how changing the way 
inflation is measured will make it easier 
to buy a new home or to make payments 
on a new car. Perhaps the CPI has over- 
Stated inflation because of its heavy use 
of interest rates, but has the CPI over- 
stated the damage these interest rates 
have done to our housing and automo- 
bile industries? Has the CPI overstated 
the disappointment that young couples 
feel when the promise of owning a home 
turns into nothing more than a lost 
dream? 

The CPI may be adjusted, and it may 
show slower inflation, but the changes 
cannot make the economy work better, 
or lower the impact which inflation has 
on our citizens. Perhaps the administra- 
tion should begin to pay closer atten- 
tion to the contradictions and bad num- 
bers in its own economic statistics rather 
than worrying about ways to make it 
look like their programs are succeeding 
in whipping inflation now. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an 
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article published in the Baltimore Sun 
of October 27, 1981. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. To CHANGE HOUSING SECTION oF 
PRICE INDEX 


WASHINGTON  (NYT).—The government 
plans to announce today that it will rewrite 
the much-criticized housing component of 
the Consumer Price Index, a move that would 
eventually affect cost-of-living increases for 
millions of Americans. 

The change, Labor Department officials 
said yesterday, is aimed at eliminating from 
the index the distorting impact of mortgage 
interest rates and overemphasis on housing. 
These have resulted in the overstatement of 
the overall inflation rate in times of high ın- 
terest, and ultimately higher government 
spending. 

Over time, the officials said, the revision in 
the housing component should mean smaller 
increases in the CPI and, in turn, smaller 
cost-of-living increases for Social Security 
recipients and those on federal pensions and 
for workers whose wages are tied to the CPI. 
This could lead to smaller increases in gov- 
ernment spending. 

The main change will be to move from the 
present housing component, which includes 
house prices and mortgage interest rates di- 
rectly, to one that measures the cost of shel- 
ter with some sort of rental equivalent. 

Administration officials sald the new meas- 
ure would not be effective until sometime in 
1983 because of the need for the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, which compiles the CPI, to 
give adequate notice. 

Dr. Janet L. Norwood, commissioner of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, will announce the 
change at a press conference. Neither Mrs. 
Norwood nor members of her staff would 
comment on the details of the announce- 
ment. But Labor Department officials and 
members of the Reagan administration sup- 
plied some of the details. 

The administration, according to one ofi- 
clal supports the change but left the decision 
up to Mrs. Norwood, who has the legal au- 
thority to change the index. Mrs. Norwood 
yesterday briefed top administration officials. 
including Treasury Secretary Donald T. Re- 
gan and Murray L. Weidenbaum, chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers. 

The exact impact of the change is hard 
to assess. But officials acknowledged yester- 
day that the new measure, because It elimi- 
nates the distorting effects of interest rates 
and housing prices, would over time lead to 
smaller increases in the index than would 
otherwise have occurred. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics now pub- 
lishes an experimental housing cost com- 
ponent, which is similar to the new housing 
cost measure to be announced today. Based 
on this experimental index the cost-of-living 
increases for Social Security recipients on 
July 1 would have been 10.3 percent, com- 
pared with the 11.2 percent increase based 
on the current index. 

For an average Social Security recipient 
living alone, the average monthly benefit 
would have risen to $370.29 with the 10.3 
percent rise, instead of $373.31, according to 
Social Security Administration figures. The 
saving for the government would have been 
over $1 billion. 

The millions of American workers whose 
wage increases are tied to movements of the 
CPI would also have had lower increases. 
While no numbers are available, the greatest 
Impact of the new measure would be felt at 
times when there was a quick rise in mort- 
Eage interest rates and housing prices con- 
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tinued to rise. This is when the CPI has most 
overstated the rate of inflation and when, 
Officials said, the new index would be sig- 
nificantly lower. 

On the other hand, when mortgage interest 
rates are on the decline, the present CPI 
tends to understate the rate of inflation, 
which means, under the new System, cost- 
of-living increases would actually be higher 
than they would otherwise, 

One of the other key impacts of the change 
will be on indexing of individual income tax 
brackets, starting in 1985. With lower rises 
in the CPI, the indexing of tax brackets 
would leave the government with slightly 
more revenue. 

The basic change, for which the final de- 
talls will be worked out over the next year, 
is that housing costs will be measured as 1f 
the owner were paying a rent. The rent would 
be based on the cost of operating a home, 
including property taxes, repairs, insurance, 
regular maintenance and other costs. 

Critics of the current index, Including the 
Staff of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, have 
contended that including house prices and 
mortgage interest rates directly distorts the 
index because people do not buy houses every 
month. Critics have also argued housing 
price increases and the mortgage interest 
rates related to buying à house should be 
counted as an investment In an asset, not as 
& change—up or down—in the cost of shelter. 

It is not clear how the bureau will cal- 
culate this rental equivalent, but their ex- 
perimental measure is one step in that di- 
rection. The Bureau has funds in its 1982 
budget for the design of a “rental-equiva- 
lence” component. 


e 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the 


Senate by Mr. Saunders, one of his secre- 
taries. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ON OCCUPA- 
TIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH AC- 
TIVITIES—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT—PM 87 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
together with accompanying reports; 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In accordance with Section 26 of the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970, I transmit herewith the 1980 an- 
nual report submitted by the Secretary 
of Health and Human Services, and the 
1977, 1978, 1979, and 1980 annual reports 
submitted by the Secretary of Labor on 
occupational safety and health activities 
during the previous Administration. 


RONALD REAGAN. 
THE WHITE House, October 28, 1981. 


——n...... 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. HELMS, from the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry, with an 
amendment and an amendment to the title: 

S. 1322. A bill to designate the United 
States Department of Agriculture Boll Weevil 
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Research Laboratory building, located on the 
campus of Mississippi State University, 
Starkville, Mississippi, as the "Robey Went- 
worth Harned Laboratory” (Rept. No. 97- 
255). 

By Mr. HATFIELD, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 4144. An act making appropriations 
for energy and water development for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1982, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 97-256). 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first and 
second time by unanimous consent, and 
referred as indicated: 

By Mr. CHILES: 

S. 1781. A bill for the relief of Ezekiel Trail 

Clemons; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WEICKER: 

8. 1782. A bill to amend section 305 of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949 pertaining to contract prog- 
ress payments made by agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government, providing for the elimina- 
tion of retainage in certain instances, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

By Mr. STENNIS: 

S. 1783. A bill for the relief of Ashraf 
Mohammad and Shilu Mohammad; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

8. 1784. A bill for the relief of John Calvin 
Smith; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NUNN (for himself, Mr. CHILES, 
Mr. RorH, Mr. RUDMAN, Mr. NICKLES, 
Mr. DrCoNciNI, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. 
JOHNSTON, Mr. Pryor, Mr. HOLLINGS, 
and Mr. HATCH) : 

S. 1785. A bill to increase the penalties for 
violations of the Taft-Hartley Act, to pro- 
hibit persons, upon their convictions of cer- 
tain crimes, from holding offices in or cer- 
tain positions related to labor organizations 
and employee benefit plans, and to clarify 
certain responsibilities of the Department of 
Labor; to the Committee on Labor and Hu- 
man Resources. 

By Mr. TSONGAS: 

S. 1786. A bill for the relief of Makoto 
Yabe and Yasuko Yabe; to the Committee 
on the Judiciarv. 

By Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD: 

S. 1787. A bill to assure the American peo- 
ple that the administration's budget goals 
will be met, that the deficit for fiscal year 
1982 will not exceed $43,100,000,000, that 
the deficit will not exceed $22,900,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1983, and that the budget will be 
balanced in fiscal year 1984, and to assure 
the representation of small business interests 
on the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By Mr. DECONCINI: 

S. 1788. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, to provide imoroved retire- 
ment benefits for bankruptcy judges, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOREN: 

S.J. Res. 117. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to designate the 
week of January 17, 1982, through January 
23, 1982, as “National Jaycee Week"; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
By Mr. WEICKER: 
S. 1782. A bill to amend section 305 of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
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Services Act of 1949 pertaining to con- 
tract progress made by agencies of the 
Federal Government, providing for the 
elimination of retainage in certain in- 
stances, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 
SMALL BUSINESS CONTRACT PAYMENT 
PROCEDURES ACT 


© Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing the Small Business Con- 
tract Payment Procedures Act of 1981, a 
bill to eliminate retainage for small busi- 
ness construction contractors under cer- 
tain circumstances. 

This bill, which is designed to benefit 
more than 100,000 small business con- 
tractors, would free up more than $4 bil- 
lion now sitting idle in Federal ledgers 
and make it available for investment in 
business growth and job creation. 

Mr. President, this bill would not re- 
quire the appropriation of a single penny 
from the U.S. Treasury. It would simply 
authorize the removal of redundant, du- 
plicative and currently counterproduc- 
tive restrictions on small construction 
firms in some situations. 


Retainage is the practice of withhold- 
ing a percentage of a construction con- 
tractor's progress payments pending sat- 
isfactory completion of all required con- 
tractual work. Generally, according to 
Federal procurement regulations the 
Government retains 10 percent of each 
progress payment on a construction job, 
although currently each contracting of- 
ficer can eliminate or reduce the amount 
of retainage if the work is being com- 
pleted in a satisfactory manner. 

However, this is seldom the case, espe- 
cially when a small firm is involved. My 
legislation would give statutory authority 
to a contracting officer to waive retain- 
age if he determines the work is being 
performed satisfactorily and on sched- 
ule. The act would likewise eliminate the 
withholding of retainages from small 
business concerns, provided the firm 
first posts an adequate performance 
bond. 

Mr. President, the impact of retainage 
on small business construction firms is 
staggering. According to a recent study 
of construction firms, conducted by the 
American Subcontractors Association, 
small contractors must cover an average 
of $200,000 annually in outstanding re- 
tainages. Like the government late pay 
problems, the retainage situation causes 
severe cash flow problems for small firms. 
Specifically, by slowing the flow of money 
to those performing the work, retainage 
often delays construction and thus drives 
up costs due to inflation. 

Contractors and subcontractors must 
borrow money—at today’s high interest 
rates—to cover outstanding retainages 
and maintain an adequate cash flow. The 
cost is then factored into their bids and 
passed along to the end user. I need not 
point out that on government jobs, the 
end user is the American taxpayer. 

In fact, it is a curious paradox that 
retainage today achieves exactly the op- 
posite effect that it was initially designed 


to attain. Begun as a method to get con- 
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tractors to finish the job quickly, today 
retainage actually encourages delay. 


With construction being performed by 
so many different subcontractors, the 
ones who complete the bulk of their work 
before the project is done have no incen- 
tive to finish the final details quickly be- 
cause retainages are not released until 
the owner accepts the building. These 
subcontractors will instead commit their 
resources to concurrent projects where 
payment can be expected. 


However, in my opinion, one of the 
most unfortunate aspects of retaining a 
portion of a contractor's payments to 
insure adequate performance is that it is 
duplicative of other standard contract- 
ing procedures. For many years now, 
contractors and subcontractors have 
been required to take out performance 
bonds to guarantee completion of their 
work. 

Retainage then, is an unneeded double 
protection which hurts contractors and 
subcontractors, yet which affords no 
extra assurance to the Government’s 
interests. 

Mr. President, this legislation will ben- 
efit small business contractors and sub- 
contractors, who have a real need for 
more capital to finance improved pro- 
ductivity and increased growth. There- 
fore, I urge expeditious consideration of 
the Small Business Contract Payment 
Procedures Act of 1981.@ 


By Mr. NUNN (for himself, Mr. 
CHILES, Mr. RoTH, Mr. RUDMAN, 
Mr. NICKLES, Mr. DECONCINI, 
Mr. STENNIS, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. 
Pryor, Mr. HoLLINGS, and Mr. 
HATCH) : 

S. 1785. A bill to increase the penalties 
for violations of the Taft-Hartley Act, to 
prohibit persons, upon their convictions 
of certain crimes, from holding offices in 
or certain positions related to labor or- 
ganizations and employee benefit plans, 
and to clarify certain responsibilities of 
the Department of Labor; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources. 
LABOR MANAGEMENT RACKETEERING ACT OF 1981 
€ Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, on behalf of 
myself and Senators CHILES, ROTH, RUD- 
MAN, NICKLES, DECONCINI, STENNIS, 
JOHNSTON, PRYOR, HOLLINGS, and HATCH, 
I am today reintroducing the provisions 
of S. 1163, the Labor Racketeering Act of 
1981. S. 1163 was originally introduced by 
me on May 12, 1981, and was designed to 
help ease the problems of corruption on 
the Nation’s waterfront. Since intro- 
ducing S. 1163 in May, we have consulted 
with many groups both inside and outside 
of Government. We have received many 
recommendations and suggestions to 
clarify and tighten S. 1163. The bill 
which I am introducing today contains 
all of the essential provisions of S. 1163, 
but with what we believe to be substan- 
tial improvements which represent the 
views and input of all parties. 

The technical changes we are making 
have no substantive effect on the provi- 
sions of S. 1163. The main provisions of 
that bill remain intact in this bill. Those 
main provisions are: 
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First, making the Taft-Hartley Act a 
felony for all violations involving $1,000 
or more; 

Second, requiring immediate removal 
upon conviction of an individual con- 
victed of enumerated crimes and crimes 
relating to his official position; 

Third, broadening the definition of the 
types of positions an individual is barred 
from upon conviction of enumerated 
crimes; 

Fourth, increasing the time of disbar- 
ment from 5 to 10 years; 

Fifth, escrowing a convicted official's 
salary for the duration of his appeal, 
in case the conviction is reversed; and 

Sixth, clarifying the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Labor with respect to its 
responsibility for detecting and investi- 
gating criminal violations relating to 
ERISA. 

The changes made in S. 1163 which 
are incorporated into this new bill are, 
as I said, largely technical. Section 3 
of S. 1163 is changed in the following 
way. That bill calls for the immediate 
removal of any person who has been 
convicted of any felony or any other 
crime, including misdemeanors, which 
involve the use or misuse of that per- 
son’s labor union or employee benefit 
plan affiliation. 


We have altered that language by enu- 
merating the particular officeholders 
subject to this provision, and by leaving 
the lists of disqualifying crimes now in 
29 U.S.C, 504 and 29 U.S.C. 1111 as they 
are presently written. We have added 
to the end of the list of crimes a catch- 
all phrase requiring removal if the in- 
dividual is convicted of any Federal or 
State felony involving abuse or misuse 
of his official position. 


In S. 1163, in sections 3 and 7, are lists 
of nine positions which an individual is 
prohibited from holding if he has been 
convicted of an enumerated crime. We 
believe that several of these positions 
were overly broad and as such might 
have caused problems such as inhibiting 
the payment of union pensions or even 
prohibiting union membership. This new 
bill contains a subsection replacing the 
original list with what we feel is a de- 
scription more accurately reflecting the 
type of positions we intend an individual 
to be barred from. 


The main change was in the last sen- 
tence which stated: 

No person shall knowingly permit any 
other person to serve in any capacity in viola- 
tion of this section. 


It has been brought to our atten- 
tion that the word “permit” may in- 
advertently be construed by a court to 
mean that union officials who deal with 
a disbarred individual hired by a pri- 
vate entity may have some responsibility 
or criminal liability and alternatively 
employers who deal with disbarred union 
officials may have some criminal liability 
for their dealings. 

We therefore reworded the last sen- 
tence to read: 

No person shall knowingly hire, retain, 
employ, or otherwise place any other person 
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to serve in any capacity in violation of this 
section. 


This more accurately places the burden 
on the entity or individuals who actually 
employ persons who have been disquali- 
fied by virtue of a conviction. 

This bil also contains some minor 
corrections of typographical errors we 
found in S. 1163 and which I will not 
enumerate here. 


On October 28 and 29 the Senate Per- 
manent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions will conduct hearings during which 
we hope to hear the views of the Labor 
Department and the AFL-CIO on this 
bill. We are hopeful that we may gain 
their support for its swift passage by this 
Congress. It is imperative that Congress 
itself act swiftly to halt the growing cor- 
ruption on our waterfronts. This bill is 
a significant step in that direction. It 
should serve as a signal to organized 
crime and corrupt union leaders that the 
American public will no longer tolerate 
their manipulation of our waterfront 
economy for criminal ends. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

8. 1785 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be referred to as the "Labor Man- 
agement Racketeering Act of 1981". 

SEC. 2. Subsection (d) of section 186 of 
title 29, United States Code, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 


"(d)(1) Any person who willfully violates 
any of the provisions of subsection (a) or 
(b) of this section shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be guilty of a felony and be sub- 
Ject to a fine of not more than $15,000, or 
imprisoned for not more than five years, or 
both; but if the value of the amount of 
money or thing of value Involved in viola- 
tion(s) of the provisions of this section does 
not exceed $1,000, he shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and be subject to fine of not 
more than $10,000, or imprisoned for not 
more than one year, or both.". 


Sec. 3. Subsection (a) of section 1111 of 
Title 29, United States Code, as amended, is 
&mended by adding the following after "No 
person" and before “who has been con- 
victed": 

"who is an administrator, fiduciary, offi- 
cer, trustee, custodian, counsel, agent; em- 
ployee or representative in any capacity of 
any employee benefit plan or who provides 
goods or services or who is a consultant or 
advisor to any employee benefit plan." 

Sec. 4. Subection (a) of section 1111 of 
Title 29, United States Code, as amended, is 
amended by adding the following after “the 
Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act of 1959": 

“or any other felony involving abuse or 
misuse of such person's labor organization or 
employee benefit plan position or employ- 
ment; or conspiracy to commit any such 
crimes; or attempt to commit any such 
crimes, or a crime in which any of the fore- 
going crimes is an element, shal] serve or be 
permitted to serve: 

“(1) as an administrator, fiduciary, officer. 
trustee, custodian, counsel, agent, employee, 
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or representative in any capacity of any em- 
ployee benefit plan, 

“(2) as a consultant or adviser to any 
labor organization or employee benefit plan, 

“(3) as an officer, director, trustee, member 
of any executive board or similar governing 
body, business agent, manager, organizer, em- 
ployee, or representative in any capacity of 
any labor organization, 

"(4) as a labor relations consultant or ad- 
viser to a person engaged in an industry or 
activity affecting commerce, or as an officer, 
director, agent, or employee of any group or 
association of employers dealing with any 
labor organization, 

"(5) in a position which entitles its oc- 
cupant to a share of the proceeds of, or as an 
officer or executive or administrative em- 
ployee of, any entity whose activities are in 
whole or substantial part devoted to provid- 
ing goods or services to any labor organiza- 
tion or employee benefit plan, or 

"(6) in any capacity that involves deci- 
sion-making authority or custody or control 
of the moneys, funds, assets or property of 
any labor organization or employee benefit 
plan during or for ten years after such con- 
viction or after the end of imprisonment on 
such conviction, whichever is the later, un- 
less prior to the end of such ten-year period, 
in the case of a person so convicted or im- 
prisoned, (A) his citizenship rights, having 
been revoked as & result of such conviction, 
have been fully restored, or (B) the United 
States Parole Commission determines that 
such person's service in any capacity referred 
to in paragraph (1) through (6) would not 
be contrary to the purposes of this subchap- 
ter. Prior to making any such determination 
the Commission shall hold an administrative 
hearing and shall give notice to such pro- 
ceedings by certified mail to the Secretary of 
Labor and to State, county, and Federal 
prosecuting officials in the jurisdiction or 
jurisdictions in which such person was con- 
victed. The Commission’s determination in 
any such proceeding shall be final. No person 
shall knowingly hire, retain, employ or other- 
wise place any other person to serve in any 
capacity in violation of this section.”’, 

Sec. 5. Subsection (b) of section 1111 of 
title 29, United States Code, as amended, is 
amended as follows: 

“(b) Any person who intentionally violates 
this section shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than 5 years, 
or both.”. 

Sec. 6. Subsection (c) of section 1111 of 
title 29, United States Code, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

"(c) For the purpose of this section: 

“(1) A person shall be deemed to have been 
'convicted' and under the disability of 'con- 
viction' from the date of the judgment of the 
trial court, regardless of whether that judg- 
ment remains under appeal. 

“(2) The term ‘consultant’ means any per- 
son who, for compensation, advises, or rep- 
resents a labor organization or an employee 
benefit plan or who provides other assistance 
to such organization or plan, concerning the 


establishment or operation of such organiza- 
tion or plan. 


“(3) A period of parole shall not be con- 
sidered as part of a period of imprisonment.", 


SEC. 7. Section 1111 of title 29, United 
States Code, as amended, is &mended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: 

"(d) Where any person, by operation of this 
section, has been barred from office or other 
position in a labor organization or employee 
benefit plan as a result of a conviction, 
upon the filing of an appeal of that convic- 
tion, any salary which would be otherwise 
due him by virtue of said office or position, 
shall be placed in escrow by the individual 
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or organization responsible for payment of 
said salary. Payment of said salary into 
escrow shall continue for the duration of 
the appeal or for the period of time during 
which said salary would be otherwise due, 
whichever period is shorter. Upon the final 
reversal of said person's conviction on ap- 
peal, the amounts in escrow shall be paid 
to him. Upon the final sustaining of that 
person's conviction on appeal, the amounts 
in escrow shall be returned to the individual 
or organization who was responsible for pay- 
ments of those amounts. Upon final reversal 
of said person's conviction. said person shall 
no longer be barred by this statute from 
assuming any position said person was pre- 
viously barred from." 

SE2. 8. Subsection (a) of section 504 of 
Title 29, United States Code, as amended. 
is amended by adding the following after “or 
a violation of subchapter III or IV of this 
chapter:" 

“or any other felony involving abuse or 
misuse of such person's labor organization 
or employee benefit plan position or employ- 
ment; or conspiracy to commit any such 
crimes, shall serve or be permitted to serve: 

“(1) as an administrator, fiduciary, of- 
ficer, trustee, custodian, counsel, agent, em- 
ployee or representative in any capacity of 
any employee benefit plan, 

“(2) as a consultant or adviser to any 
labor organization or employee benefit plan, 

"(3) as an officer, director, trustee, member 
of any executive board or similar governing 
body, business agent, manager, Organizer, 
employee, or representative in any capacity 
of any labor organization. 

"(4) as a labor relations consultant or 
adviser to a person engaged in an industry 
or activity affecting commerce, or as an 
Officer, director, agent, or employee of any 
group or association of employers dealing 
with any labor organization, 

"(5) in a position which entitles its occu- 
pant to a share of the proceeds of, or as an 
officer or executive or administrative em- 
ployee of, any entity whose activities are in 
whole or substantial part devoted to provid- 
ing goods or services to any labor organiza- 
tion or employee benefit plan, or 

"(6) in any capacity that involves decision- 
making authority or custody or control of 
the moneys, funds, assets or property of any 
labor organization or employee benefit plan 
during or for ten years after such conviction 
or after the end of such imprisonment, 
whichever is later, unless prior to the end of 
such ten-year period, in the case of à person 
so convicted or imprisoned, (A) his citizen- 
ship rights, having been revoked as a result 
of such conviction, have been fully restored, 
or (B) the United States Parole Commission 
determines that such person's service in any 
capacity referred to in clause (1) through 
(6) would not be contrary to the purposes 
of this chapter. Prior to making any such 
determination the Commission shall hold an 
administrative hearing and shall give notice 
of such proceeding by certified mail to the 
Secretary of Labor and to State, county, and 
Federal prosecuting officials in the jurisdic- 
tion or jurisdictions in which such person 
was convicted. The Commission's determina- 
tion in any such proceeding shall be final. 
No person shall knowingly hire, retain, em- 
ploy, or otherwise place any other person to 
serve in any capacity in violation of this 
section.". 

Sec. 9. Subsection (b) of section 504 of 
title 29, United States Code, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 


"(b) Any person who willfully violates this 
section shall be fined not more than $10.000 


or imprisoned for not more than five years, 
or both.”. 
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Sec. 10. Subsection (c) of section 504 of 
title 29, United States Code. as amended, is 
amended to read as follows; 

"(c) For the purpose of this section: 


"(1) A person shall be deemed to have 
been 'convicted' and under the disability of 
'conviction' from the date of the judgment 
of the trial court, regardless of whether that 
Judgment remains under appeal. 

*(2) The term ‘consultant’ means any 
person who, for compensation, advises, or 
represents a labor organization or an em- 
ployee benefit plan or who provides other 
assistance to such organization or plan, con- 
cerning the establishment or operation of 
such organization or plan. 


"(3) A period of parole shall not be con- 
sidered às part of a period of imprison- 
ment.". 


Sec. 11. Section 504 of title 29, United 
States Code. as amended, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: 


"(d) Where any person, by operation of 
this section, has been barred from office or 
other position in a labor organization or em- 
ployee benefit plan as a result of a conviction, 
upon the filing of an appeal of that convic- 
tion, any salary which would be otherwise 
due him by virtue of said office or position, 
shall be placed in escrow by the individual 
employer or organization responsible for pay- 
ment of said salary, Payment of said salary 
into escrow shall continue for the duration 
of the appeal or for the períod of time dur- 
ing which said salary would be otherwise 
due, whichever period is shorter, Upon the 
final reversal of said person's conviction on 
appeal, the amounts in escrow shall be paid 
to him. Upon the final sustaining of that 
person's conviction on appeal, the amounts 
in escrow shall be returned to the individual 
employer or organization who was responsible 
for payments of those &mounts. Upon final 
reversal of said person's conviction, said per- 
son shall no longer be barred by this statute 
from assuming any position said person was 
previously barred from.. 

Sec. 12. The title of section 1136 of title 
29, United States Code, is amended to read 
a5 follows: 


"$1136. Coordination and responsibility of 
agencies enforcing ERISA and re- 
lated Federal laws”. 


Sec. 13. The first full paragraph of section 
1136 of title 29. United States Code, is 
amended by adding the following at the be- 
ginning of said paragraph: 

“(a) COORDINATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES 
AND DEPARTMENTS.—”’. 

Sec. 13. Section 1136 of title 29, United 
States Code, is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing subsection after subsection (a): 

“(b) RESPONSIBILITY FoR DETECTING AND 
INVESTIGATING CIVIL AND CRIMINAL VIOLATIONS 
or ERISA AND RELATED FEDERAL LAWS.—The 
Secretary shall have the responsibility and 
authority to detect and investigate civil and 
criminal violations related to the provisions 
of this subchaoter and other related Federal 
laws, including but not limited to the de- 
tectlon, investigation. and appropriate re- 
ferrals of related víolations of title 18 of the 
United States Code. Nothing in this subsec- 
tion shall be construed to preclude other ap- 
propriate Federal agencies from detecting 
and investigating civil and criminal viola- 
tions of this subchapter and other related 
Federal laws.".e 


By Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD: 


S. 1787. A bill to assure the American 
people that the administration's budget 
goals will be met, that the deficit for 
fiscal year 1982 will not exceed $43,100,- 
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000,000, that the deficit will not exceed 
$22,900.000,000 for fiscal year 1983, and 
that the budget will be balanced in fiscal 
year 1984, and to assure the representa- 
tion of small business interests on the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 
FISCAL PRUDENCE AND SMALL BUSINESS 
REPRESENTATION ACT OF 1981 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
last week, this Nation passed an his- 
toric milestone when the national debt 
crossed the $1 trillion mark. This is not 
a, milestone of pride, and it is certainly 
an event which must be met with action 
by the Congress. For that reason, I am 
introducing a bill to assure the people 
of this Nation that the Federal Govern- 
ment will act in a fiscally prudent man- 
ner, and that the Federal Reserve Board 
will adequately represent the small busi- 
nessmen, farmers, and homebuyers who 
are the bulwark of our economy. 


The bill directs the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget to spell out the budget 
cuts and tax increases it believes are 
necessary to keep the fiscal year 1982 
deficit at or below its target of $43.1 
billion, the fiscal year 1983 deficit at or 
below its target of $22.9 billion, and to 
balance the budget by fiscal year 1984. 

The financial markets and the citizens 
of this country have been needlessly con- 
fused and worried by the "unidentified 
savings" and other accounting devices 
used to keep budget projections on tar- 
get. The Government must level with 
the peop'e if it expects them to invest 
their savings. The Government must 
tell the American people exactly how 
it intends to meet the budget goals 
announced. 


The other part of this bill directs the 
President to appoint a small business 
representative to fill the first vacancy 
on the Federal Reserve Board. Press ac- 
counts say that the administration has 
not decided whether to appoint a the- 
oretical economist or a banker to the 
Board next January. I believe there is 
already enough representation of those 
professions on the Board. Certainly, we 
need a person who thoroughly under- 
stands the financial markets, but it is 
time we look to the small business or 
farming communities for a knowledge- 
able representative on the Federal Re- 
serve Board of Governors. 


Recently, during discussion of my 
amendment to the social security mini- 
mum benefits bill, my good friend, the 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. DoLe) asked 
why we should expect the administra- 
tion to lock itself into budget cuts 3 
years in advance. I sympathize with my 
friend’s concern that behind all that 
blue smoke of “unidentified savings” lies 
the painful reality of sharp budget cuts 
and tax increases. My bill seeks to sweep 
away the blue smoke, no matter how 
harsh the clear light of day may seem. 

I know, from watching the market's 
reaction this year, that investors, savers, 


and workers are not deluded by equivo- 
cation, they are only confused. Business 
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inventories go up a little one month, and 
drop a little the next month; investment 
plans drop a little one quarter, rise a 
little the next quarter, and remain flat 
the following quarter. There is confusion 
about what we plan to do over the next 
few years. The investor sees a profusion 
of paper cuts, of “undistributed savings,” 
"unidentified savings,”  "across-the- 
board cuts," and so forth. David Stock- 
man asked this Congress to pass the 
largest multiyear tax cut bill in history, 
and Congress responded by giving him 
detailed, firm cuts. Now, we only ask, for 
the good of the American people, that he 
respond in kind, by giving us detailed 
spending cuts and tax increase proposals. 
He set the $43.1 billion 1982 deficit fig- 
ure, although the original projected defi- 
cit has grown several times to get there. 
He set the $22.9 billion 1983 figure. He 
set the balanced budget goal in 1984. 

Public confusion about administration 
budget goals was made even greater re- 
cently when administration economists 
testified before the Senate Budget Com- 
mittee that, "the tax cut could be too 
large" and they were “all coming to the 
recognition that the deficit isn’t going to 
evaporate rapidly.” It is time to move 
out of the smoke and clouds and into the 
light of day. We only ask that he tell us 
how these goals will be reached. Is that 
too much? 

Recently, the automobile dealers, 
homebuilders, and realtors of our Na- 
tion began a campaign to make Congress 
aware that small businessmen, farmers, 
and consumers need help soon. Policies 
of blind monetary restraint and balloon- 
ing Federal deficits combine to squeeze 
off the investment, spending, and initia- 
tive that we need to get America back 
on the road to economic recovery. 

Yale professor James Tobin, who was 
recently awarded the Nobel Prize for 
Economics, said that relying solely on 
monetary policy to stem inflation indi- 
cates a willingness to— 

Accept whatever kind of damage this does 
to the real economy in terms of unemploy- 
ment, low production, recession, low invest- 
ment and so on in the hope that in time ... 
enough businessmen will be like Chrysler— 
desperate for selling something, that they 
will begin to slow down . . . price increases.” 


A recent advertisement paid for by the 
automobile dealers, homebuilders, and 
realtors associations agreed with Pro- 
fessor Tobin's analysis, saying that— 

'The Administration, the Congress, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board can no longer ask the 
public to accept the economic hardships re- 
sulting from the devastating cost of money. 


I am introducing this bill because I 
believe it is time for Congress to line up 
with the small businessmen, consumers, 
and farmers of this Nation, and vote to 
bring fiscal prudence to Government. 
and adequate representation of small 
businesses to the Federal Reserve Board, 
before it is too late. I urge my colleagues 
to join me in this effort. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
from the National Association of Home 
Builders endorsing the bill, a special re- 
port prepared by the Democratic Policy 
Committee staff on the administration's 
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"Unidentifled" cuts, and a copy of the 
bill be printed in full in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
as follows: 

S. 1787 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Fiscal Prudence and 
Small Business Representation Act of 1981". 

Sec, 2. (a) The purpose of this section is to 
assure the American people that the deficit 
for fiscal year 1982 will not exceed $43,100,- 
000,000, that the deficit for fiscal year 1983 
will not exceed $22,900,000,000, and that out- 
lays will not exceed revenues by the first day 
of fiscal year 1984. 

(b) Not later than November 15, 1981, tne 
Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget shall prepare and transmit to the 
Congress a full and complete list of all reduc- 
tions In budget authority and outlays and 
increases in revenues for fiscal years 1982, 
1983, and 1984 which he determines would be 
necessary to meet the President’s objective 
that the deficit for fiscal year 1982 not exceed 
$43,100,000,000, that the deficit for fiscal year 
1983 not exceed $22,900,000,000, and that out- 
lays not exceed revenues by the first day of 
fiscal year 1984. In preparing the list required 
by the preceding sentence, the Director shall 
only utilize categories of reductions in budget 
authority and outlays which explicitly specify 
the programs and appropriation accounts in 
which such reductions are to be made, the 
exact amount of such reductions, and the 
provisions of law with respect to the entit!e- 
ment programs which must be changed in 
order to carry out such reductions. 


Sec. 3. The President shall nominate an 
individual whose background is nonbanking, 
but who is representative of small business to 
fill the first vacancy occurring on the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOME BUILDERS, 
Washington, D.C., October 26, 1981. 
Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BYRD: On behalf of the more 
than 123,000 members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders (NAHB), I am 
writing to offer our strong support for the 
bill you will introduce concerning the Fed- 
eral deficit and small business representa- 
tion on the Federal Reserve Board. We be- 
lieve that passage of this bill is vital to ad- 
dress the problem of high interest rates and 
their devastating impact on housing. 

The housing industry is in the 34th month 
of & depression. Housing starts for 1981 are 
now forecast to be only 1.06 million—a 19.2 
percent drop from 1980. By the end of the 
year, we anticipate that there will be one 
million construction workers unemployed. 
And failure rates among contractors are up 
dramatically over last year. Clearly Congress 
should take positive action before there is 
irreparable damage to the housing industry 
and the homeownership opportunities o* 
America’s potential homebuyers. 


The provision in your bill which would 
require OMB to prepare a full list of pro- 
posed reductions in budget outlays and in- 
creases in revenues for fiscal years 1982, 1983 
and 1984, would be of critical assistance to 
Congress in their effort to cut Federal spend- 
ing such that the deficit for 1982 will not 
exceed $43 billion. A larger deficit will only 
mean increased Government borrowing and, 
most likely, even higher interest rates. Small 
business representation on the Federal Re- 
serve Board, as provided in your bili, would 
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offer an alternative view to the present tight 
money policy of the Fed. For most of this 
year, the Fed's actions have restrained the 
growth of the money supply to levels even 
lower than their own targets. 


We would urge expeditious action by the 
Senate on this bill. 
Sincerely, 
HERMAN J. SMITH, 
President. 
THE ADMINISTRATION’s "UNIDENTIFIED' 
CursS—HiSTORY oF "UNIDENTIFIZD'" CUTS 


MARCH BUDGET 


On March 10, 1981, President Reagan sub- 
mitted the Fiscal Year 1982 Budget Revi- 
sions to Congress. This was the President's 
initial budget, which set out the cuts from 
the Carter budget and was to serve as the 
Spending side of the “Economic Recovery 
Flan." 


Table 20 on page 127 of the first Reagan 
budget submission sets out on a line labeled 
"Additional savings to be proposed" a cut of 
$-29.8 billion in FY 1983 and $-44.2 billion 
in FY 1984. 

JULY BUDGET 


On July 15, 1981, the Executive Office of 
the President, Office of Management and 
Budget released the Mid-Session Review of 
the 1982 Budget. This is a mid-year review 
of the budget required by Section €02 of 
the Congressional Budget and Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974. 


Table 28 on page 77 of the Mid-Session 
Review has a line entitled “Contingencies 
and additional savings to be proposed 
(net)" which sets out a cut of $-29.8 billion 
in FY 1983 and £-44.2 billion in FY 1984. 
These “unidentified” cuts are the same 
amounts as those identified in the initial 
March Reagan budget. 


In the same July document, the Admin- 
istration identified assumptions of savings 
of $-19.6 billion over the FY 1982-84 period 
from reforms in Social Security. On the first 
page, in the section dealing with Social Se- 
curity (fifth paragraph), it is stated, "Fur- 
ther cuts will be identified in future 
budgets.” 

SEPTEMBER BUDGET 


On September 24, 1981, the White House, 
Office of the Press Secretary, released a Fact 
Sheet, Fall Budget Program. This is the fac- 
tual budget document that accompanied the 
President's September speech on further 
budget cuts. 

On page 6 of that document, there is the 
following: 

B. Expected Effect of New Actions. 

The specific new budget savings meas- 
ures—reducing 1982 Appropriations requests, 
reforming entitlements, and revising the tax 
codes—would reduce expected deflcits by 
$16.0 billion in FY 1982, $28.3 billion in FY 
1983, and $35.3 billion in FY 1984, The re- 
maining savings needed to achieve the Presi- 
dent's overall targets—$11.7 billion in FY 
1983 and $23.0 billion in FY 1984—will be 
specified in upcoming budgets: The FY 1983 
budget is now being developed and will be 
presented to the Congress in January. 

More “unidentified” cuts are set out for FY 
1983, —$11.7 billion and for FY 1984, —$23 
billion. The language makes it clear that 
these additional “unidentified” cuts must be 
made in order to balance the budget in FY 
1984. 

The first paragraph on page 6 claims that 
the $74 billion (—$30 billion in FY 1983 and 
— $44 billion in FY 1984) set out as “uniden- 
tified" cuts in March and July has been allo- 
cated to Departments and agencies. 

However, the allocated reduction is not 
specified. It is to be submitted to Congress 
in the FY 1983 budget in January: 
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Allocating to departments and agencies 
the full $74 billion in previously unspecified 
budget savings for FY 1983 and FY 1984. 
These tight new outlay ceilings will be used 
by agencies in preparing their proposals for 
the FY 1983 budget to be submitted to the 
Congress in January. 

On page 5 of the September Fact Sheet. 
savings of —$2.6 billion in FY 1982, —$10 
billion in FY 1983, and —$15 billion in FY 
1984 are claimed from an entitlement reform 
package. However, while the package is sup- 
posed to be presented to Congress in the near 
future, we have not yet received any of the 
details and, therefore, the amounts remain 
“unidentified” cuts. 

Section A on page 3 of the September Fact 
Sheet, when referring to the July estimates, 
uses the heading “Unspecified savings needed 
to achieve above outlay targets." These are 
the same cuts used for FY 1983 and FY 1984 
in the July and March submissions: 


A. MID-SESSION ESTIMATES—JULY 1981 


[In billions of dollars] 


Fiscal year— 


1982 1983 1984 


662.4 705.8 
704.8 728.7 


—42.5 —22.9 


795.0 
758.5 


+-5 
44.2 


Receipts. 
Outlays.............- 


Surplus or deficit... ------ 
Unspecified savings needed 
achieve above outlay targets 


Source: September "Fact Sheet.” 


Section C which appears on page 4 of the 
September Fact Sheet sets out “Future sav- 
ings to be identified.” The amounts shown 
are $— 11.7 million for 1983 and $—23 billion 
for FY 1984. 

These “unidentified” cuts are in addition 
to new September cuts of $16.0 billion in FY 
1982, $28.3 billion in FY 1983, and $35.8 bil- 
lion in FY 1984: 

C. The Latest Estimates—September 1981. 

As a result of these recent developments, 
we face large potential budget gaps unless 
strong new measures are taken. Those gaps 
and the outlook if action is taken are as 
follows: 

[In billions of dollars] 


Fiscal year— 
1982 1983 1984 


Potential budget gap... ... __ —62.9 
New savings proposals 


Future savings to be identified... .. 


—59.1 


—53.§ 
35.8 
23.0 


Target deficits D A 0 


Source: September ‘‘Fact Sheet.” 
SUMMARY OF UNIDENTIFIED CUTS 
[In billions of dollars] 


Fiscal year— 


1983 


Mar. 10, 1981: (1) Included uni- 
dentified cuts 
July 15, 1981: 
(1) Restated unidentified cuts.. 
(2) Assumed social security 
Sept. 24, 1981: 
(1) Social security cuts disap- 
peued ne pat ey EE” 
(2) Claimed to allocate pre- 
viously unidentified cuts 
but no detail shown 


(3) More unidentified cuts 
(4) Future entitlement reform. . 


Total unidentified cuts. . . 


—44.2 
(-44.2) 
(—10.0) 


(—29.8) 
(—5.8) 


(45.8) (+10.0) 


(29.8) 
—11.7 
—10.0 


—51.5 


(44.2) 
—23. 0 
—15.0 


—82.2 
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By Mr. DECONCINI: 

S. 1788. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, to provide improved retire- 
ment benefits for bankruptcy judges, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

BANKRUPTCY JUDGES’ RETIREMENT ACT OF 1981 


O Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I am 
introducing a bill to amend the retire- 
ment system for U.S. bankruptcy judges 
that will reflect the importance and 
status of these judges in our Federal 
judicial system. 

In 1978, the structure and jurisdiction 
of our bankruptcy courts was vastly up- 
graded. At that time, several retirement 
system alternatives were discussed be- 
fore the present system was finally 
adopted. The present system represents 
a modest increase over the pre-1978 sys- 
tem, but still is not reflective of the re- 
sponsibility and workload of the Nation's 
corps of bankruptcy judges. 


An upgraded retirement system for 
bankruptcy judges is not only just and 
proper, but it will inevitably make the 
position of bankruptcy judges attractive 
to men and women of high quality. 
Bankruptcy courts, like it or not, are a 
significant aspect of our Federal judi- 
cial system, and require persons of the 
highest quality to adequately serve the 
litigants before it. During the past fiscal 
year, there were approximately 500,000 
bankruptcy filings, which means that 
several million additional people felt the 
impact of decisions of the bankruptcy 
court. 

The bill creates the following eligi- 
bility formula for bankruptcy judges' re- 
trement: The judge may retire at age 
70 after 10 years of service, at age 65 
after 15 years, if not reappointed after a 
term expires and 14 years service, and 
at any time if permanently disabled. 

The amount of retirement compensa- 
tion reflects a different evaluation of 
years’ service before the enactment of 
the Code, and years' service thereafter. 
The basic retirement system under S. 
1788 will give a bankruptcy judge one- 
fourteenth of the salary of the office for 
each year that he has served as a bank- 
ruptcy judge after September 30, 1979— 
which date corresponds with the effec- 
tive date of the expanded judicial func- 
tions set forth in the new Bankruptcy 
Code—and one twenty-eighth of the sal- 
ary of the office for each year served 
before October 1, 1979. 'This system com- 
pares with the U.S. Tax Court retirement 
system, under which judges receive re- 
tirement pay at a ratio of 1 to 10, rather 
than 1 to 14, for years of service. 

In dollar terms, assuming a bank- 
ruptcy judge's salary remains at $53,500, 
& judge with no other creditable service 
in the military or civil service, with 15 
years of pre-Code bankruptcy judge 
service and 5 years post-Code service, 
would be eligible to retire in 1984—(as- 
suming such judges meet applicable age 
or nonreappointment provisions of the 
bill—at 25/28—approximately 90 per- 
cent of $53,500 which is just over $47,000 
per annum. This compares to the ap- 
proximately $19,400 which they would 
have have received had the pre-Code 
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retirement formula been retained, or ap- 
proximately $23,400 they would receive 
under the existing retirement formula. 

Beginning April 1, 1984, bankruptcy 
judges will be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, for a 14-year term. Like all Fed- 
eral judges, judges appointed to the U.S. 
Bankruptcy Court should be persons of 
maturity, experience and ability. The in- 
adequacy and inequity of the present re- 
tirement system—and the absence of a 
retirement system in 1984—will severely 
limit the availability of qualified persons 
to serve on the bankruptcy court. This 
wil be particularly true in attempting 
to attract appointees from the private 
sector, where midcareer attorneys would 
be required to accept a large reduction 
in compensation upon appointment. An 
adequate retirement plan is equally im- 
portant in retaining high-caliber in- 
dividuals on the bench. 

A similar problem concerning adequate 
retirement system exists for other non- 
article III Federal courts, namely, magis- 
trates, Commissioners of the Court of 
Claims, and judges of the Court of Mili- 
tary Appeals. I hope the bili I am in- 
troducing today on behalf of the bank- 
ruptcy judges, will also serve as a catalyst 
for discussion and action on the retire- 
ment needs of our other Federal judicial 
officials who are equally worthy. 


I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 1788 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That this Act may 
be cited as the “Bankruptcy Judges' Retire- 
ment Act of 1981". 


Sec. 2. (a) Section 376(a)(1) of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subparagraphs (C). 
(D), and (E) as subparagraphs (D), (E). 
and (F), respectively. 

(2) by inserting after subparagraph (B) 
the following new subparagraph: 


"(C) a bankruptcy judge continued in of- 
fice by section 404(b) of the Act of Novem- 
ber 6, 1978 (Public Law 95-598; 92 Stat. 
2683) ;", 

“(3) by striking out “or” before “(ili)”, 
and 

(4) by inserting before the semicolon at 
the end thereof “, or (iv) in the case of a 
bankruptcy judge continued in office by 
section 404(b) of the Act of November 6, 
1978 (Public Law 95-598; 92 Stat. 2683), the 
date of the enactment of the Bankruptcy 
Judges’ Retirement Act of 1981”. 

(b) Section 376(a)(2) of title 28, United 
State Code, is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subparagraphs (C), 
(D), and (E) as subparagraphs (D), (E), 
and (F), respectively, and 

(2) by inserting after subparagraph (B) 
the following new subparagraph: 

“(C) in the case of a bankruptcy judge, 
Salary paid after retirement from office under 
section 377(a) of this title; ". 

(c) The Act of November 6, 1978 (Public 
Law 95-598; 92 Stat. 2549), is amended by 
striking out section 211. 

Sec. 3. (a) Chapter 17 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 
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“$377. Bankruptcy judges 

“(a)(1) Any bankruptcy judge may re- 
tire after attaining the age of seventy years 
and after serving as a bankruptcy judge 
for at least ten years. 

"(2) Any bankruptcy judge may retire 
after attaining the age of sixty-five years 
and after serving as a bankruptcy judge for 
at least fifteen years. 

"(3) Any bankruptcy judge who is not re- 
appointed following the expiration of the 
term of office of such judge may retire upon 
completion of such term, if— 

"(A) such judge serves as a bankruptcy 
Judge for at least fourteen years, and 

"(B) such judge advises the President in 
writing that such judge is willing to accept 
reappointment to the bankruptcy court, not 
earlier than nine months preceding the date 
of the expiration of the term of office of such 
judge and not later than six months preced- 
ing such date. 

"(4) Any bankruptcy judge who becomes 
permanently disabled from performing the 
duties of the office shall retire. 

"(b) Notwithstanding subsection (a) (3) 
(A) of this section, a bankruptcy judge con- 
tinued in office by section 404(b) of the Act 
of November 8, 1978 (Public Law 95-598; 
92 Stat. 2883), who is not reappointed after 
March 31, 1984, shall be eligible to retire 
under subsection (a8)(3) of this section and 
to receive retirement pay under subsection 
(c) of this section if such Judge— 

"(1) continues 1n service until March 31, 
1984, or after such date and until such judge’s 
successor takes office, 

"(2) satisfies the requirements of subsec- 
tion (a) (3) of this section, other than sub- 
paragraph (A), and 

“(3) (A) attains the age of sixty years, 

"(B) attains the age of fifty-five years and 
services at least ten years in the aggregate 
as a bankruptcy judge, or 

“(c) (1) A bankruptcy judge who elects un- 
der subsection (d) of this section to receive 
retirement pay under this subsection and 
who retires under paragraph (1), (2), or (3) 
of subsection (a) of this section shall receive 
retirement pay for any period at a rate equal 
to the product of— 

“(A) the salary payable to a bankruptcy 
judge for such period, and 

“(B) the sum of— 

"(1) the number of years the bankruptcy 
fudge who so elects serves es a bankruptcy 
judge before October 1, 1979, divided by twen- 
ty-eight, and 

"(11) the number of years the bankruptcy 
Judge who so elects serves as a bankruptcy 
Judge after September 30, 1979, divided by 
fourteen, 


except that the rate of such retirement pay 
shall not exceed the salary payable to a 
bankruptcy judge for such period. 

"(2) A bankruptcy judge who elects un- 
der subsection (d) of this section to receive 
retirement pay under this subsection and 
retires under subsection (a)(4) of this 
section shall receive retirement pay for any 
period at a rate— 

(A) equal to the rate of the salary payable 
to a bankruptcy judge for such period if be- 
fore such retirement the bankruptcy judge 
who so elects serves as a bankruptcy judge 
not less than ten years, or 


“(B) equal to 50 per centum of the rate 
of the salary payable to a bankruptcy judge 
for such period if before such retirement the 
bankruptcy judge who so elects serves as a 
bankruptcy judge less than ten years, 


"(3) (A) Such retirement pay shall begin 
to accrue on the day following the day on 
which such judge's salary as a bankruptcy 
Judge ceases to accrue, and shall continue to 
accrue during the remainder of the life of 
such judge. 
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“(B) Retirement pay under this section 
shall be paid in the same manner as the 
salary of a bankruptcy judge. 

"(4) In computing the rate of retirement 
pay under this subsection, that portion of the 
aggregate number of years of service which 
is a fractional part of one year shall be 
eliminated if it is less than six months, or 
shall be counted as a full year if such part 
equals or exceeds six months. 

"(d)(1) A bankruptcy judge may elect to 
receive retirement pay under subsection (c) 
of this section by filing notice of such elec- 
tion in writing with the Director of the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States 
Courts. The Director shall transmit to the 
Office of Personnel Management a copy of 
each notice filed under this paragraph. 

"(2) Such election may be made by a 
bankruptcy judge only during such judge's 
term of office or on the day on which such 
judge's successor takes office. 

"(e) In the case of any bankruptcy judge 
who files an election pursuant to subsection 
(d) of this section to receive retirement pay 
under subsection (c) of this section— 

"(1) no annuity or other payment, except 
as provided in paragraph (3) of this subsec- 
tion, shall be payable to such judge under 
the civil service retirement laws with respect 
to any service performed by such judge 
(whether performed before or after such 
election 1s filed and whether performed as a 
bankruptcy judge or otherwise), 

"(2) no deduction for purposes of the 
Civil Service Retirement and Disability Fund 
shall be made from retirement pay payable to 
such judge under subsection (c) of this 
section or from any other salary, pay. or 
compensation payable to such judge, for any 
period during which such election 1s in effect, 
and 

"(3) such judge shall be paid the lump- 
sum credit computed under section 8331(8) 
of title 5 of the United States Code upon 
making application therefore with the Office 
of Personnel Management, 

"(f) (1) A bankruptcy judge who desires to 
retire under subsection (a)(4) of this sec- 
tion before April 1, 1984, shall furnish to the 
Director of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts a certificate of dis- 
ability signed by the chief judge of the cir- 
cuit in which such bankruptcy judge is 
serving. 

"(2) A bankruptcy judge who desires to 
retire under subsection (a) (4) of this section 
after March 31, 1984, shall furnish to the 
President a certificate of disability signed by 
such chief judge. 

"(g)(1) A bankruptcy judge who files an 
election under subsection (d) of this section 
to receive retired pay under subsection (c) 
of this section may revoke such election at 
any time before the first day on which retire- 
ment pay would begin to accrue with respect 
to such judge but for such revocation. 

"(2) Any revocation under this subsection 
of an election shall be made by filing notice 
of such revocation with the Office of Person- 
nel Management. The Office of Personnel 
Management shall transmit to the Director 
of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts a copy of each notice filed un- 
der this paragraph. 

"(3) In the case of a bankruptcy judge 
who revokes under this subsection an elec- 
tion made under subsection (d) of this 
section— 

“(A) for purposes of this section, such 
Judge shall be treated as not having filed 
such election, and 

“(B) for purposes of section 376 of this 
title— 

"(1) such judge shall be treated as not hav- 
ing filed an election under subsection (a) (1) 
of such section, 
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"(11) subsection (g) of such section shall 
not apply with respect to such judge, and the 
&mount credited to such judge's account un- 
der subsection (e) of such section, together 
with interest at 4 per centum per annum to 
December 31, 1947, and 3 per centum per 
&nnum thereafter, compounded on December 
31, of each year to the date on which the 
revocation is filed, shall be returned to such 
Judge, and 

"(C)(1) for purposes of the civil service 
retirement laws, no credit shall be allowed 
for service as a bankruptcy judge unless with 
respect to such service such judge deposits 
in the Civil Service Retirement and Dis- 
ability Fund the amount required by the 
civil service retirement laws, and 

"(11) 1f such judge deposits the amount so 
required, then the Administrative Office of 
the United States Courts shall deposit in the 
Civil Service Retirement and Disability Fund 
an amount equal to the amount it would 
have contributed to such Fund but for the 
effectiveness of the election made by such 
Judge under subsection (d) of this section to 
receive retirement pay under subsection (c) 
of this section. Upon such deposit, service as 
a bankruptcy judge shall be treated as serv- 
ice with respect to which deductions and 
contributions had been made during the 
period of such service. 

"(h)(1) A bankruptcy Judge who elects 
under subsection (d) of this section to receive 
retirement pay under subsection (c) of this 
section, with respect to whom such election 
is in effect, and who after such election— 

"(A) accepts civil office or employment 
by the United States, other than the per- 
formance of judicial duties pursuant to sec- 
tion 294 of this title, or 


"(B) performs, supervises, or directs the 
performance of, legal or other professional 
services 1n connection with a case under title 
11, United States Code, 


shall forfeit all rights to retirement pay 
under this section for all periods beginning 
on or after the first day on which such judge 
&ccepts such office or employment, or engages 
a any activity described in subparagraph 
(B). 

“(2) Paragraph (1) of this subsection shall 
not apply to a bankruptcy judge continued 
in office by section 404(b) of the Act of 
November 6, 1978 (Public Law 95-958; 92 
Stat. 2683), who is not reappointed upon the 
expiration of such judge's term of office on 
March 31, 1984, or before the appointment 
of such judge's successor. 


"(1) Except as otherwise provided in this 
subsection, the provisions of the civil service 
retirement laws, including the provisions re- 
lating to the deduction and withholding of 
amounts from basic pay, salary, and com- 
pensation, shall apply with respect to service 
as a bankruptcy judge, together with other 
Service as an officer or employee to whom 
such civi] service retirement laws apply, as 
1f this section had not been enacted. 

“(j) Subparagraphs (1) and (11) of section 
8331(1) of title 5, United States Code, shall 
not apply with respect toa bankruptcy judge 
continued in office by section 404(b) of the 
Act of November 6, 1978 (Public Law 95-598; 
92 Stat. 2683), for any period during which 
there is in effect an election made by such 
Judge under subsection (d) of this section 
to receive retirement pay under subsection 
(c) of this section. 

"(k) For purposes of this section, and sec- 
tion 377 of this title, the term ‘bankruptcy 
judge’ means, unless specified otherwise, a 
referee in bankruptcy continued in office by 
section 404(b) of the Act of November 6, 1978 
(Public Law 95-598; 92 Stat. 2683), or a 
United States bankruptcy judge.". 

(b) The table of sections for chapter 17 of 
title 28, United States Code, is amended by 
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adding at the end thereof the following new 
item: 
“377. Bankruptcy judges.”.@ 


By Mr. BOREN: 

S.J. Res. 117. Joint resolution to 
authorize and request the President to 
designate the week of January 17, 1982. 
through January 23, 1982, as “National 
Jaycee Week”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

NATIONAL JAYCEE WEEK 
@ Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing today a Senate joint resolu- 
tion that will, if passed, authorize the 
President to designate January 17, 1982, 
through January 23, 1982, as “National 
Jaycee Week.” 

The U.S. Jaycees, headquartered in 
Tulsa, Okla., will be celebrating 62 years 
of service to communities across Amer- 
ica in January. 

The Jaycee movement began in St. 
Louis, Mo., on October 13, 1915, and 
quickly spread to a national organiza- 
tion, formally created by 29 chapters at 
the first convention in St. Louis on Jan- 
uary 21, 1920. 

Through the years, the Jaycees have 
been involved in a variety of projects. 
In the early days, Jaycees were at the 
forefront in such diverse areas as avia- 
tion—Charles Lindbergh was the most 
prominent Jaycee in that field—develop- 
ment of U.S. air mail service, and crea- 
tion of the National Wildlife Federation. 
Just prior to U.S. involvement in World 
War II, the organization voted at its na- 
tional convention to support formation 
of the Selective Service System. Con- 
gressional debate had been stalemated 
on the issue until the Jaycees—all be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 36 and very 
draft prone—voted their support for the 
draft. Some 85 percent of the member- 
ship served in the war. 

The organization has been involved— 
always on a nonpartisan basis—with 
other Government issues and programs 
over the years. The Jaycees campaigned 
in support of political freedom for civil 
servants, were instrumental in forma- 
tion of the ACTION Agency and lobbied 
in favor of statehood for Alaska. More 
recently, the Jaycees have concentrated 
their Government efforts on matters of 
the economy, having called repeatedly 
for a balanced Federal budget. In 1981, 
the Jaycees enacted their “Enough Is 
Enough” campaign in support of the ad- 
ministration's recommended cuts in Fed- 
eral spending—again on a nonpartisan 
basis. 

Some of the Jaycees' major projects in 
recent years have included public educa- 
tion on alcohol and other drugs, energy 
awareness, CPR training, shooting 
safety and muscular dystrophy fundrais- 
ing. 

The Jaycees have been active in the 
corrections field by maintaining over 400 
prison chapters with a membership of 
nearly 17,000. The program is now in its 
19th year, and cooperates with a job 
placement service for newly released 
inmates. 
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Jaycees now number some 300,000 
members in approximately 7,500 local 
chapters in communities across America. 
As a service organization, the Jaycees 
have done much to enhance the com- 
munities in which they serve, by follow- 
ing closely the creed that “Service to 
Humanity is the Best Work of Life.” 


By supporting this joint resolution, we 
will be honoring an organization that 
has given much toward the health and 
vitality of our communities. This will be 
a small expression of America’s gratitude 
for the many significant contributions 
of the U.S. Jaycees. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
cosponsoring this joint resolution. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the joint resolution be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 117 

Whereas the Jaycee Idea began with a 
handful of young men in St. Louis, Missouri, 
€2 years ago; 

Whereas the Jaycee Idea embraces today 
approximately 300,C00 members in 7,500 
American communities that have chapters 
in the United States Jaycees; 

Whereas the Jaycee Idea enriches the lives 
of communities around the world through 
afiliaticn in Jaycees International; 

Whereas the Jaycees Organization retains 
g, youthful outlook, even in its maturity, and 
continues to build on the individual mem- 
bez, even with its global scope—first, help- 
ing him be the best man he can be, then 
helping him help his fellow man in need, one 
to one; 

Whereas a Jaycee cares about people, and 
he shows it; 

Whereas a Jaycee cares about progress, and 
he does something about it; 

Whereas a Jaycee lives by the creed that 
"service to humanity is the best work of 
life’, and throws himself into that work 
both in his vocation and avocation; 

Whereas a Jaycee is the kind of young man 
this country will need in great numbers to 
help meet the challenges of our times and 
the coming century; and 

Whereas it is fitting that we should give 
special recognition and encouragement to 
the Jaycee and his organization: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President 
is authorized and requested to issue a proc- 
lamation designating the week of January 
17, 1982, through January 23, 1982, as “Na- 
tional Jaycee Week", and calling upon all 
Government agencies and people of the 
United States to observe the week with ap- 
propriate programs, ceremonies, and ac- 
tivities.@ 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
S. 312 


At the request of Mr. LEVIN, the Sena- 
tor from Nevada (Mr, LAXALT) was added 
as a cosponsor of S. 312, a bill for the 
relief of Maria and Timofei Chmykhalov, 
and for Lilia, Peter, Liubov, Lidia and 
Augustina Vashchenko. 
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S. 391 


At the request of Mr. CHAFEE, the Sen- 
ator from Georgia (Mr. MATTINGLY), and 
the Senator from Florida (Mrs. HAWK- 
INS) were added as cosponsors of S. 391, 
a bill to amend the National Security Act 
of 1947 to prohibit the unauthorized dis- 
closure of information identifying agents, 
informants, and sources and to direct the 
President to establish procedures to pro- 
tect the secrecy of these intelligence re- 
lationships. 

S. 1018 


At the request of Mr. CHAFEE, the Sen- 
ator from Indiana (Mr. Lucar) was add- 
ed as a cosponsor of S. 1018, a bill to pro- 
tect and conserve fish and wildlife re- 
sources, and for other purposes. 

S. 1024 


At the request of Mr. Syms, the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma (Mr. NICKLES) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1024, a bill to 
authorize appropriations for the con- 
struction of certain highways in accord- 
ance with title 23 of the United States 
Code, and for other purposes. 

S. 1131 


At the request of Mr. Danrortn, the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1131, a bill to require the Federal Gov- 
ernment to pay interest on overdue pay- 
ments and to take early payment dis- 
counts only when payment is timely 
made, and for other purposes. 

S. 1649 


At the request of Mr. Sasser, the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania (Mr. SPECTER) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1649, a 
bill to improve the highway bridge re- 
placement and rehabilitation program. 

S. 1778 


At the request of Mr. East, the Sena- 
tor from Idaho (Mr. McCLuRE) was add- 
ed as a cosponsor of S. 1778, a bill to re- 
peal the Metric Conversion Act of 1975 
(89 Stat. 1007; 15 U.S.C. 205a et seq.). 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 29 


At the request of Mr. Hernz, the Sena- 
tor from Missouri (Mr. DANFORTH) Was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 29, joint resolution to au- 
thorize and request the President to is- 
sue à proclamation designating the cal- 
endar week beginning with the first Sun- 
day in June of each year as “National 
Garden Week." 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 34 

At the request of Mr. GOLDWATER, the 
Senator from North Dakota (Mr. AN- 
DREWS), the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
ARMSTRONG), the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Boren), the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. Bumpers), the Senator 
from West Virginia (Mr. ROBERT C. 
BYRD), the Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
Harry F. BYRD, Jr.), the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. CocHnaN), the Senator 
from Kansas (Mr. Dore), the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. DURENBERGER) , the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Forp), the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Garn), the Sen- 
ator from Iowa (Mr. GRASSLEY) , the Sen- 
ator from Utah (Mr. HaTCH), the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina (Mr. HOLLINGS), 
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the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
HUMPHREY), the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. INOUYE), the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. JEPSEN), the Senator from Loui- 
siana (Mr. JoHNnston), the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. Lucar), the Senator from 
New York (Mr. MoYNIHAN) , the Senator 
from New Mexico (Mr. ScHM:TT), the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. STAFFORD), 
the Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS), 
the Senator from Idaho (Mr. SYMMS), 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
THURMOND), the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. WaLLoP), the Senator from New 
New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) , and the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota (Mr. ABDNOR) 
were added as cosponsors of Senate Joint 
Resolution 34, a joint resolution to pro- 
vide for the designation annually of *Na- 
tional Patriotism Week." 
SENATE RESOLUTION 232 


At the request of Mr. CHAFEE, the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin (Mr. KASTEN) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Resolu- 
tion 232, & resolution expressing the 
sense of the Senate with respect to the 
need to continue the tax incentives for 
energy conservation and renewable en- 
ergy sources. 

AMENDMENT NO, 110 

At the request of Mr. CuiLEs, the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire (Mr. HuMPH- 
REY) was added as a cosponsor of amend- 
ment No. 110 intended to be proposed to 
S. 951, a bill to authorize appropriations 
for the purpose of carrying out the ac- 
tivities of the Department of Justice for 
fiscal year 1982, and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 591 

At the request of Mr. D'Awaro, the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. MELCHER), 
the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. HUDDLE- 
STON), and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Tsoncas) were added as co- 
sponsors of amendment No. 591 intended 
to be proposed to H.R. 4121, a bill making 
appropriations for the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the U.S. Postal Service, the Execu- 
tive Office of the President, and certain 
independent agencies. for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1982, and for other 
purposes. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 233—RESOLU- 
TION RELATING TO SECURITY 
COOPERATION WITH ISRAEL 


Mr. DOLE (for himself, Mr. MATTING- 
Lv, and Mr. HUDDLESTON) submitted the 
following resolution; which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations: 

S. Res. 233 

Whereas it is in the national interest of 
the United States to encourage stability and 
peace in the Middle East by all feasible and 
appropriate means; 

Whereas ‘threats to security in that region 
are increasing, particularly because of the 
activities of the Soviet Union and its allies 
and proxies; 

Whereas in that region Israel is a major 
and essential ally of the United States in 
the effort to achieve peace and security; 

Whereas the strengthened defensive capa- 
bility of Israel is therefore a chief goal of 
United States security policy, appropriately 


PME through expanded security coopera- 
on; 
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Whereas such enhanced cooperation also 
contributes directly to United States mili- 
tary capabilities in the region; and 

Whereas such enhanced cooperation con- 
stitutes a critical element in overall United 
States security strategy for the region: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that the President should move with all ap- 
propriate speed and by all appropriate means 
to take concrete steps to strengthen United 
States security cooperation with Israel, and 
particularly to contribute to the develop- 
ment of Israel’s military defensive capability, 
in order to preserve Israel’s ability to defend 
against any combination of potentially hos- 
tile forces in the region. These steps should 
include planning for such measures as 

(1) more frequent exchanges of views be- 
tween United States and Israeli officials con- 
cerning threats to regional security and joint 
strategic planning for responding to those 
threats; 

(2) cooperation in protecting the sea lanes 
in the eastern Mediterranean, especially 
through joint air defense; 

(3) appropriate joint military exercises; 

(4) pre-stocking of appropriate United 
States materiel, such as medical supplies and 
other items, in Israel; 

(5) repair and maintenance of appropriate 
United States equipment such as aircraft 
and naval vessels in Israel; and 

(6) other specific appropriate actions that 
would reinforce and enhance strategic co- 
operation between the two countries. 

It is further the sense of the Senate that 
the President shall report quarterly to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate on progress that has been achieved in 
expanding security cooperation between the 
United States and Israel. 


@ Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, my col- 
leagues, Senator MATTINGLY and Senator 
HUDDLESTON, and I are submitting today 
a, resolution that calls on the President 
to move forward quickly with expanded 
security cooperation with Israel in a 
number of particular areas. 

We believe this action is critical be- 
cause it has become clear that the Israeli 
Government has grave concerns about its 
security in the long term, as the other 
Middle East nations build up their mili- 
tary and technological capabilities. 

Those concerns have been heightened 
by the prospect that the United States 
might sell AWACS aircraft and a package 
of enhancements for the F-15 to Saudi 
Arabia. 

I have been undecided whether we 
should make that sale, partly because of 
my concern tha: Israel's sense of security 
might be weakened by it. I am satisfied 
that the risk of that arises for reasons 
that are not so much military or techni- 
cal but rather oolitical—or psychological 
if you will. 

It is difficult for Israel to see us move 
toward a close relationship with Saudi 
Arabia on the military side. It is difficult 
for Israel to see how it can defend itself 
in the long run against growing Arab 
military power, which is inevitable 
whether we sell the Saudis equipment 
like this or whether others do. 

This is why the Israeli Government 
itself has shown such an interest in the 
areas of military cooperation we might 
pursue more fully than we have so far” 
done. 

I believe that a firm and determined 
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reconfirmation of our commitment to 
Israeli security for the long term, demon- 
strated by moving forward with far closez 
cooperation with Israel than the United 
States proposes to have with any Arab 
country—and by our call for the Presi- 
dent to inform the Senate regularly about 
how that cooperation is progressing so 
that we can continuously monitor and 
encourage such cooperations— would help 
restore Israel's confidence that we inteud 
to maintain and insure its ability to de- 
fend itself against any combination of 
potentially hostile forces in the region. 

With this reassurance, I believe we can 
avoid dangerous consequences for Israel's 
security should we proceed with the sale 
of AWACS and other equipment to Saudi 
Arabia. And with this reassurance, to- 
gether with the commitments we expect 
to receive (or have received) from the 
President in writing, I would be prepared 
to support the sale.6 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED FOR 
PRINTING 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES 
ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1981 


AMENDMENT NO. 619 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. NUNN submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 1080) to amend the Administra- 
tive Procedures Act to require Federal 
agencies to analyze the effects of rules 
to improve their effectiveness and to de- 
crease their compliance costs; to pro- 
vide for periodic review of regulations, 
and for other purposes. 

REGULATORY FLEXIBILITY 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, last year, 
the Congress approved the Regulatory 
Flexibility Act. That law, hailed as land- 
mark legislation by the small business 
community, requires all agencies, prior 
to promulgating regulations, to under- 
take any analysis of the impact of those 
regulations on small business. Whenever 
possible, agencies are to take action to 
minimize the burden of regulations on 
small businesses. To insure that the in- 
terests of small business are protected, 
the law provides a statutory responsibil- 
ity for the SBA Chief Counsel for Advo- 
cacy’s to review agencies’ regulatory 
analysis, monitor agency compliance 
with the implementation of the act, and 
report annually to the Congress on the 
actions taken with respect to this law. 

The Regulatory Flexibility Act took 
effect on January 1, 1981. Agencies have 
been complying with its provisions. Since 
the Chief Council for Advocacy was not 
confirmed until July 31, SBA’s internal 
efforts have been slowed. Their commit- 
ment to the full implementation of the 
act, and their role in its success, has been 
strong throughout, however. 

During the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee’s consideration of S. 1080, the regu- 
latory reform legislation, that committee 
added additional provisions to the Ad- 
ministrative Procedures Act. In addition, 
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the committee redesignated the “old” 
Regulatory  Fexibility Act provisions 
(previously chapter 6 of title 5, United 
States Code) as a subchapter of chapter 
6. The committee bill then provides that: 

The President shall have the authority to 
establish procedureé$'fór agency compliance 
with chapter 6 of this title. (S. 1080, page 46, 
lines 2 and 3.) ° e 


And 

The President may delegate this authority, 
in whole or in part, to the Vice President or 
to an officer within the Executive Office of 
the President whose appointment has been 
subject to the advise and consent of the 
Senate. (S. 1080, page 46, lines 12-14.) 


Identical provisions exist in the Gov- 
ernment Affairs Committee amendment 
to the Judiciary Committee amendment 
to the bill. (See page 78, lines 2 and 3, 
and page 80, lines 6-10.) 

The net effect of these provisions is to 
seriously impair, if not eliminate, the 
role and responsibilities for the imple- 
mentation of the Regulatory Fexibility 
Act which Congress imposed on the Chief 
Counsel for Advocacy only 1 year ago. 

As the ranking minority member of 
the Senate Small Business Committee, 
and as a member of the Governmental 
Affairs Committee, I do not believe that 
the Chief Counsel for Advocacy should 
be undercut in his statutory role in im- 
plementing the Regulatory Flexibility 
Act. Nor do I believe that the Judiciary 
Committee or the Governmen;al Affairs 
Committee intend this result. The small 
business community needs to have a re- 
sponsible, and responsive, advocate for 
their views within the executive branch 
in the development of regulatory 
policies. 

Therefore, I am proposing two amend- 
ments. The amendments would retain 
existing law for the implementation of 
the Regulatory Flexibility Act. The par- 
liamentary situation requires that both 
the Governmental Affairs amendment 
in the nature of a substitute, and the Ju- 
diciary Committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, be amended. 

Mr. President, I believe these amend- 
ments to be noncontroversial. I am con- 
fident that they can be adopted quickly 
when the Senate begins its consideration 
of this important regulatory reform 
legislation. 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 
Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, the 

Committee on Rules and Administration 
will hold a meeting on Friday, November 
6, 1981, at 9:30 a.m. in room 301 Russell 
Senate Office Building. The purpose of 
the meeting is to markup S. 807, the Fed- 
eral Assistance Improvement Act of 1981. 
On October 20, 1981, S. 807 was referred 
to the Rules Committee for 20 calendar 
days for consideration of title I, section 
1005, subsections (c) through (f) of the 
bill. 
COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL RESOURCES 
Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I would 
like to announce for the information of 
the Senate and the public that the over- 
sight hearings on the implementation of 
title I of the Natural Gas Policy Act 
scheduled for Thursday, November 5 and 
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Friday, November 6 will begin at 9 a.m. 
instead of 10 a.m. in room 3110 of the 
Dirksen Senate Office Building. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS AND RESERVED 
WATER 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I would 
like to announce for the information of 
the Senate and the public that the sub- 
committee hearing on S. 625, to, revise 
the boundary of Voyageurs National 
Park, scheduled for Thursday, October 
29 will begin at 9:30 a.m. instead of 10 
a.m. in room 3110 of the Dirksen Senate 
Office Building. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


SENATOR GARN OUTLINES WORK 
TO PROMOTE U.S. EXPORTS 


@ Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, during the 
first 10 months of this year the Senate 
Banking Committee has established a 
fine record of accomplishment in the 
area of export promotion. It has reported 
out legislation providing for the estab- 
lishment of Export Trading Companies, 
a measure that will greatly facilitate 
the entry of small- and medium-sized 
businesses into international trade. 
Other legislation acted upon by the com- 
mittee includes the Competitive Export 
Financing Act of 1981, which would in- 
crease the ability of the U.S. Export- 
Import Bank to defend American busi- 
nesses against predatory credit financing 
of foreign governments and the Busi- 
ness Accounting and Foreign Trade Sim- 
plification Act, which would make cer- 
tain needed and urgent revisions to the 
Foreign Corrupt Practices Act. 

The Senate gave its overwhelming ap- 
proval to the Export Trading Company 
Act, on April 8, 1981, by a vote of 93 to 0. 
The other measures are now awaiting 
floor action. I am hopeful that they will 
receive the timely consideration that they 
deserve. I am confident that my col- 
leagues will recognize the excellent work 
which the members of the Banking Com- 
mittee have done on these measures. 

In this work, Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Interna- 
tional Finance and Monetary Policy, I 
have had the benefit of the joint effort 
and support of the distinguished chair- 
man of the Banking Committee, the sen- 
ior Senator from Utah (Mr. Garn). This 
past week, Senator Garn had the oppor- 
tunity of addressing a meeting of the 
International Management  Develop- 
ment Institute. where he outlined the 
successes of the Banking Committee in 
the area of promoting U.S. exports 
while also describing some of the chal- 
lenges that still confronts us. I trust 
that 10 months hence we will be able 
to report a similar level of achievement 
for the committee, indeed for the entire 
Congress. 

I ask that the remarks of Senator 
GARN be printed in the RECORD. 

The remarks follow: 

THE BANKING COMMITTEE'S RECORD ON EXPORT 
EXPANSION 

I have been asked to discuss U.S. compet- 
itiveness in the international marketplace. I 
would like to share with you the logic be- 


hind what the Senate Banking Committee, 
which I chair, has been doing to remove the 
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government-imposed impediments which ex- 
ist for the U.S. exporter and which have 
made him less able to compete with his for- 
eign counterparts. 

To begin, I think that it would be useful to 
explain how I see the Eximbank fitting into 
the overall export policy of our nation. As 
many of you know, there has been an export 
credit war going on for the past few years. 
Our foreign competitors—particularly the 
French—have used subsidized export credits 
as a means of garnering lucrative contracts 
for their nation's exporters. The fact is that, 
by OECD estimates, it has been costing the 
French taxpayer as much as $3 billion per 
year in subsidy costs. Other countries have 
been experiencing similar costs. 

I have taken the position, and my colleague 
Senator Heinz, the Chairman of the Sub- 
committee on International Finance and 
Monetary Policy, has agreed, that the best 
way to end this foolish and destructive com- 
petition in export credit subsidies is for the 
United States Government to make a solu- 
tion to the problem a high priority and for 
the Eximbank to be sufficiently supported in 
Congress to be able to compete with its 
counterpart export credit agencies in other 
countries. In that context, unilateral dis- 
armament would be a bad strategy, since it 
would remove the incentive to negotiate on 
the part of U.S. competitors. 

Hence, for the past two years and through 
two administrations I have been leading the 
fight to keep Eximbank funding at levels 
high enough to provide an incentive to the 
Europeans and the Japanese to negotiate 
and to support U.S. companies bidding for 
contracts which need long-term fixed-rate 
financing. 

I am happy to report that those efforts 
seem to have borne fruit. Last week there 
was a tentative agreement among the major 
exporting nations to raise official export 
credit minimum rates by 225 basis points, 
which would eliminate a substantial portion 
of the subsidy element by setting a minimum 
rate of ten percent to the less developed 
country markets. Much remains to be done, 
but this is substantial progress, and it should 
allow the U.S. Eximbank to raise its direct 
credit rates significantly without putting 
U.S. exporters at too much of a disadvan- 
tage vis-a-vis the French or Japanese. 

So for this and other reasons which I shall 
mention I feel that we can say that the 
Banking Committee is making a good deal 
of progress in eliminating disincentives to 
U.S. exports. I think that for too long we 
have looked at exports as a privilege which 
the government grants. To my way of think- 
ing, U.S. citizens have a right to export, 
within of course the overall context of gen- 
eral U.S. national security and foreign rela- 
tions. 

For example, I am against selling all our 
latest technology to the Soviets and helping 
them to overcome the great inefficiencies 
that there are in their economic system. 
There are some legitimate and necessary 
controls that must be placed upon our ex- 
ports. Too often, though, controls have been 
excessive, misplaced, arbitrary, or misman- 
aged; they have forbidden or caused to be 
lost legitimate export sales, while allowing, 
incredibly so, major technologies and prod- 
ucts to slip through into the hands of our 
adversaries. What I am saying is that we 
need to be tighter and more exact on some 
of our national security controls, while more 
open and less restrictive on all but those 
few exports that must be controlled. 

This is just one further area, Export Ad- 
ministration, where the Banking Commit- 
tee has made some significant contributions. 
There is still much to be done. The export 
licensing process still is too slow and ineffi- 
cient. We still lose export sales, that Con- 
gress had no intention of stopping, just be- 
cause it takes too long to get an export 11- 
cense. My feeling, though, is that this will 
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improve in the coming months once the new 
Administration has had time to organize 
and set priorities. 

There has already been some improve- 
ment. There have been some organizational 
improvement at the Commerce Department, 
and their greater use of computer tech- 
nology should speed up the processing of 
applications considerably. There may be 
some need for further changes in the Export 
Administration Act. If that should be the 
case, then the Banking Committee will make 
those changes. We will have to see if those 
organizational changes to which I referred 
will get us more within the statutory re- 
quirements for timely licensing. I am hope- 
ful that they will. 

A possible option, one which I proposed 
during the last session of Congress, would be 
the establishment of an Office of Strategic 
Trade. This would transfer responsibility for 
export administration from the Commerce 
Department to an independent agency. That 
may be the most appropriate thing to do. 
As I have mentioned on other occasion, the 
new Administration deserves the opportun- 
ity to show what it can do on the export 
control issue. Perhaps it will be able to make 
the current Export Administration Act work, 
doing what it was intended to do, namely 
preventing exports that would prove harm- 
ful to U.S. interests without hindering ex- 
ports that would not be. That is something 
that we will have to examine in the next 
calendar year, after, as I said, the new Ad- 
ministration has had time to make the sys- 
tem work as well as it possibly can. 

Let me mention another of the self-im- 
posed handicaps with which the American 
exporting community must face. As Senator 
Heinz has said, not only do we seem to have 
the habit of shooting ourselves in the foot 
when it comes to exports, but we are quick 
to reload and fire again. Another area where 
we have imposed on ourselves export dis- 
incentives, and an area in which the Bank- 
ing Committee has done some excellent 
work in correcting, is the Foreign Corrupt 
Practices Act. That Act purportedly out- 
lawed the bribery of foreign officials. Well, 
in doing so, it almost succeeded in outlawing 
U.S. exports. 

The U.S. Trade Representative, William 
Brock, called revision of the FCPA one of 
the most important trade issues facing the 
Congress. I am proud to report that the 
Banking Committee, in a very timely fashion, 
has dealt with that issue and on September 
16 reported out a bill that makes significant 
improvements in the FCPA while preserving, 
and in fact enhancing, its anti-bribery 
provisions. 

Here you had a piece of legislation that is 
& wonderful example of what we do so much 
of on Capitol Hill. We had a bill that was 
loaded with good intentions, that was rushed 
through the Congress on the excitement of 
the wave of revelations about bribery of 
foreign government officials, with all sorts 
of unforeseen consequences. What is Incredi- 
ble to me is the difficulty involved when once 
such problems are grossly obvious, when you 
have every group affected by the Act coming 
in and saying that it needs to be modified. 
that such and such negative consequences 
have resulted, when the unnecessary chilling 
effect to U.S. exports is apparent to all. It is 
incredible to me that you still have to fight 
tooth and nail to amend it. I guess that 
I would add to Senator Heinz's remark I 
mentioned earlier that not only is it amaz- 
ing how quick we are to reload and shoot 
ourselves in the foot repeatedly, but it is 
amazing the lengths we'll go afterwards to 
avold seeing the doctor. 

Unfortunately, the relevant Committee of 
jurisdiction in the House, the Energy and 
Commerce Committee, seems reluctant to 
report à similar revisions of the Foreign Cor- 
rupt Practices Act. Similarly, the Export 
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Trading Company Act of 1981, which as I 
said the Senate passed 93-0 on April 8, 1981, 
seems destined to languish in the House 
Banking and Judiciary Committees, which 
have joint jurisdiction. This badly needed 
improvement in the way small businesses can 
market their goods abroad has run up against 
objections of certain of my House colleagues 
who seem to feel that there is nothing wrong 
with the present structure of banking and 
antitrust laws as they apply to international 
trade, even if all the major U.S. competitors 
conduct their foreign trade in an atmosphere 
of greater certainty and greater access to 
finance and marketing opportunities. 

The Commerce Department estimates that 
there are 20,000 U.S. businesses, with full 
competitive products, which could success- 
fully export but do not for one reason or an- 
other. The Export Trading Company Act is 
aimed at that group of small- and medium- 
sized businesses who find the international 
marketplace à forbidding place and who won- 
der whether their own government will look 
favorably on their attempts to combine their 
marketing and promotional activities in 
ordez to compete more effectively. 

What the Banking Committee has been 
trying to do with bills such as the Trading 
Company Act, the Foreign Corrupt Practices 
Act revisions, and even with the Export Ad- 
ministration Act amendments, is to provide 
the kind of certainty and predictability 
which U.S. exporters need—and deserve— 
when they compete in the international 
marketplace. The Japanese and the Germans 
are formidable competitors. U.S. exporters 
need cooperation and guidance from their 
own government, not further impediments. 


THE DETERIORATION OF THE SIT- 
UATION IN NICARAGUA 


O Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, at the very 
moment that its officials insist that it 
is “intent on improving its relations with 
the United States on the basis of a re- 
spectful dialogue," the Sandinista gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua has continued to 
intensify its attack on the private sector 
this past week. One week ago, five of the 
most prominent officers of private sector 
organizations were arrested in a flagrant 
violation of their rights to try to keep 
the Nicaraguan private sector alive. That 
action came within 12 hours of action 
in this Chamber which earmarked $30 
million in U.S. aid to the private sector 
in Nicaragua, even though $20 million 
of our aid intended for the private sector 
there last year cannot be accounted for 
to the satisfaction of our own AID offi- 
cials. 

Mr. President, the arrest of these men 
is not an isolated incident in an other- 
wise improving relationship between 
Marxist Nicaragua and free people, 
whether within that country or abroad. 
This past Sunday morning, the home of 
a prominent political leader from the pri- 
vate sector, Mr. Alfonso Robelo, was at- 
tacked by a Sandinista mob while gov- 
ernment policemen stood by and did 
nothing. Mr. Robelo’s automobiles were 
destroyed and his house was severely 
damaged. This man, who supported the 
overthrow of the Somoza regime as fer- 
vently as any Sandinistan, is now the 
victim of the whirlwind which the San- 
dinista victory spawned. But he is not 
the only victim. The Catholic and Mora- 
vian churches have been the constant 
targets of Sandinista oppression in past 
months, and the people of Nicaragua 
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have frequently been denied access to the 
only nongovernment newspaper, La 
Prensa, even though it is strictly limited 
by government censors as to what truths 
it can report about the chaos which the 
Sandinistas have brought to Nicaragua. 

Recently, Mr. President, this respected 
newspaper printed a history of the inci- 
dents of repression which it had suffered 
at the hands of the government since 
1932. In the 45 years which preceded 
Sandinista rule, these incidents averaged 
one every 5 years; since the Sandinista 
victory in July of 1979, they have aver- 
aged one every 4 months, and this year 
alone the newspaper has been closed 
down by the government five times. I 
am sorry to note that many seem to con- 
sider this trend to be salutary. For in- 
stance, during the 19 years between 1960 
and the Sandinista takeover in 1979, the 
Inter-American Development Bank had 
disbursed a total of $134 million to Nica- 
ragua. In the first 18 months after the 
Sandinista takeover, the IDB committed 
& total of $262 million to the Sandinistas. 

Even now a Sandinista application for 
$30 million more is pending before the 
IDB. It seems that this renegade coun- 
try, which terrorizes its citizens at home 
and exports revolution abroad, has 
earned the distinction to receive twice as 
much from this particular multilateral 
lending institution in 18 months than 
it had the previous 19 years. 

Mr. President, the Sandinistas have 
made no secret about their intention to 
consolidate their power in Nicaragua and 
bui'd an army large enough to foment 
struggles in every Central American 
country at once. Colonel Qadhafi of 
Libya has already sent $100 million, 
much of which has found its way into 
the revolutionary pipeline of terror and 
violence aimed at other Central Amer- 
ican countries. Defense Minister Hum- 
berto Ortega has stressed that the San- 
dinistas are intent on creating a 
Marxist-Leninist state in Nicaragua. 
The Sandinistas are out to destroy the 
church, the family, the private sector 
and all the traditional values of the 
Nicaraguan people. If they succeed, only 
the shattered dreams of those who love 
freedom will remain; as for the rest, the 
words of Alexandr Solzhenitsyn ring all 
too true: if the falsehood of ideology 
reigns, it will bring violence in its wake. 

Mr. President, it is essential that we 
consider the statement issued by the 
private sector organizations which led 
to the arrest of its leaders. In fairness, I 
would consider it equally enlightening to 
compare that statement with the state- 
ment issued by the Sandinista party's 
official radio station, their own version 
of "Radio Moscow” and “Radio Havana.” 
I therefore ask that these two documents 
appear at this point in the RECORD. 

The documents follow: 

Docu MENTS 

[Dreyfus] Managua, 19 October 1981. Com- 
mander Daniel Ortega Saavedra, coordinator 
of the governing junta of national recon- 
struction: 

The boards of directors of the organiza- 
tions of the private sector, members of 
COSEP, having met at a special session on 
this date, have decided to submit to the 
governing junta the following considera- 
tions: 
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Over 2 years have passed since the victory 
of the Nicaraguan people over the Somoza 
regime. During this period. we have seen the 
advance of a government project quite-dif- 
ferent from that drafted in the program of 
the National Reconstruction Government. 
We have a.ulyzed the process of changes; 
we have pointed to the dangers of the course 
through which you want to lead the revolu- 
tion. We have felt the indifference of the 
government to our recommendations and we 
have witnessed a long parade of foreigners. 
many of whom carry messages alien to our 
nationality. 

The national economy is crumbling, pro- 
duction shows no signs of recovery, social 
peace is not yet a reality, the country falls 
deeper in debt in an endless spiral and the 
mixed economy announced by the govern- 
ment retreats before the advance of prop- 
erty nationalization, uncovering a project 
designed behind the people's back. 

Considering the government's domestic 
and foreign policies enforced by the rulers 
of the country, we find an unmistakable 
Marxist-Leninist ideological line, confirmed 
by the speeches of members of the national 
leadership. The actions of the members of 
this government and their speeches here and 
&broad reveal the purpose of engaging in an 
International ideology campaign which has 
submerged us in almost total isolation from 
those sister nations who in the beginning 
supported the true Nicaraguan revolution 
Apparently, the government no longer cares 
&bout the support of nations like Costa Rica 
or Venezuela; instead, |t prefers the support 
of countries like Libya and Cuba, which 
places us within a clearly defined alignment 
and exposes us to suffer the consequences of 
such an alignment. 

The statements of members of the govern- 
ment before international forums appear to 
conform more to international Marxist- 
Leninist movements than to the principles 
which inspired and which should bs the 


guidelines of this revolution, Recently the 
defense minister and member of the FSLN 
national leadership, Commander Humberto 
Ortega, said that it was necessary for the 
people to prepare a list of persons, potential 


counterrevolutionaries; that those who con- 
sciously or unconsciously—namely noncom- 
munist Nicaraguans—support the imperial- 
ist plans, and who fail to join the defense 
whenever the attack takes place, will be the 
first to appear hanging along the roads and 
highways of the country. 

The defense minister's statements, later 
confirmed by Dr. Sergio Ramirez Mercado, of 
the governing junta of national reconstruc- 
tion, indicates the start of a project whose 
consequences cannot be predicted. Worse yet 
is the fact that such statements can only be 
interpreted as the preparation of a new geno- 
cide in Nicaragua for exercising the right to 
dissent. 

We are at the threshold of the destruction 
of Nicaragua; we are reaching a point of no 
return from which this government will 
hardly be able to claim its legitimacy before 
the people. The nationalism of an entire na- 
tion is being threatened by the internation- 
alism of a radical and fanatical minority 

Portions of the pronouncement of the 
FSLN national leadership on 16 October of 
this year could be considered most positive 
if the concepts of such a pronouncement 
should influence the words and attitudes of 
the members of that national leadership. 
This pronouncement, however, accentuates 
the marked ambiguity that characterizes 
this government. 

What ts the use of appealing to all sectors 
if whenever you deem it necessary, you brand 
these same sectors as traitors. What is the use 
of proclaiming a mixed economy if com- 
panies continue to be Illegally confiscated. 
What is the use of proclaiming guarantees to 
freedom of the press if the communications 
media continue to be shut down. 

What is the use of proclaiming political 
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pluralism if the political parties are banned 
from holding peaceful meetings through the 
use of the divine hordes—to use your own 
words—taking over the country in a display 
of chaos and violence. What is the use of 
claiming to guarantee ideologic pluralism if 
the actions of the independent unions are 
obstructed and their leaders arrested. What 
is the use of claiming to guarantee the phy- 
sical integrity of persons if the minister of 
defense threatens to hang people. What is 
the use of affirming support for the economic 
efforts of the Central American governments 
if the rulers of these same countries are 
antagonized and called gorillas by leadership 
members, What is the use of proclaiming re- 
spect of human rights if laws are enacted 
restricting these rights. 

It is necessary to understand that those 
you call domestic or foreign reactionaries are 
not against the Nicaraguan people but 
against the Marxist-Leninist project you are 
imposing behind the people's back. That is 
the reason we are being isolated by other 
countries, and that is the reason we are op- 
posed to the project. 

Let it be very clearly established before 
you and before history that the Nicaraguan 
private sector supported and shall continue 
to support the legitimate Nicaraguan revolu- 
tion as it is contemplated in the program of 
the National Reconstruction Government. In 
no way, however, does it support the plans to 
change this revolution into a Marxist-Lenin- 
ist adventure which will only bring more 
bloodshed and suffering to our people. 

Such is the truth, regardless of insults or 
threats, as seen by many nations of the world 
who supported us wholeheartedly at the be- 
ginning but who now observe us with dis- 
trust and are alarmed by the behavior of this 
government and its ideologic tint. 

We hope and pray to God that there is still 
time to amend the errors and that you may 
so understand. 

Attentively, [signed] COSEP; Nicaraguan 
Development Institute, INDE; Confederation 
of Nicaraguan Chambers of Commerce; 
Nicaraguan Chamber of Industries; Nicara- 
guan Chamber of Construction; Confedera- 
tion of Professional Associations of Nicara- 
gua, CONAPRO; and the Union of 
Nicaraguan Agricultural-Livestock Pro- 
ducers, UPANIC. 


RADIO SANDINO'S REACTION 


PA202351 Managua Radio Sandino in 
Spanish 1800 GMT 20 Oct. 81. 

(Station commentary: *COSEP's Irrespon- 
sible Provocation: A Thoughtless Appeal to 
Reflection." | 


[Text| Those who for over 2 years of the 
Sandinist people's revolution have been deaf 
to the calm and patriotic appeals from our 
vanguard's National Directorate and the rev- 
olutionary government to become a part of 
the national reconstruction process; those 
who for over 2 years of the Sandinist people's 
revolution have closed their eyes to the Ni- 
caraguan people's sacrifices and efforts to 
heal the wounds resulting from the war of 
liberation and to alleviate the economic 
erisis provoked by dependence on Yankee 
imperialism and aggravated by the Somozist 
plundering, in which they participated to a 
large extent; those who for over 2 years of 
the Sandinist people's revolution—and not 
just now, when they shamelessly admit it— 
have shared the cause of the Nicaraguan 
people's foreign enemies, slandering and 
maligning the process abroad, engaging in 
capital depletion, sabotaging the national 
effort to recover production and abusing the 
social, economic and political freedoms guar- 
anteed by the revolutionary government; 
they, the group of politicized businessmen 
who claim to represent the country’s private 
sector when tn fact they represent only its 
recalcitrant and obdurate portion—which 
has isolated itself through its refusal to join 
the process and through its efforts to desta- 
bilize the Nicaraguan revolution, with the 
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intention of reversing it and of recovering 
its selfish lost privileges—are now demand- 
ing reflection from those who have been 
prodigal in their generosity and tolerance 
toward the Nicaraguan people's domestic 
enemies. 

With the arrogance that is characteristic 
of those who have always regarded the Ni- 
caraguan people as only another target for 
exploitation and a means of growing rich, 
the Higher Council of Private Enterprise, 
COSEP, leaders have addressed the govern- 
ment junta, not to announce their decision 
to join in peaceful and patriotic production, 
but with the strident provocation and reck- 
lessness characterizing daddy's little boy 
who, obeying his foreign parent’s plans, irre- 
sponsibly seeks to challenge the patience of 
both the people and the leaders of their 
revolution. 

It is indeed playing with fire to seek to 
ignore reality and to try to curb this process 
after more than 2 years of the Sandinist 
people's revolution has confirmed that the 
working majorities of our people are deter- 
mined to confront anything in defending our 
new fatherland and its revolutionary con- 
quests. This is Indeed a dangerous adventure, 
concealing omens of an infamous past and 
generated by anti-Nicaraguans for which 
there is no longer any room in our history, 
in the history that the people of Sandino 
and Dario are currently writing. 

In this new fatherland, integrated within 
the Sandinist revolutionary process and 
working with civic and patriotic honesty, 
there are thousands of private producers and 
honest businessmen who endorse and con- 
firm the existence of the mixed economy pro- 
claimed by the Nicaraguan revolution and 
guaranteed by the National Directorate of 
our historic vanguard and its revolutionary 
government. Hysterical boasts cannot deny 
this reality. Demagogic stridency cannot 
conceal the improper use made by dishonest 
and politicized businessmen of the financial 
Support lavished on the private sector by the 
revolutionary government. This is not how 
this reality can be denied. Even in the 
world’s most democratic country—today's 
Nicaragua—political and ideological plural- 
ism is limited by the interests and will of the 
popular majority, which paid with the blood 
and life of thousands of their best children 
for the right to control their own destiny 
and to write their own history. 


Those who admit to identifying with our 
foreign. enemies, who in their desire for 
hegemonic domination arrogate to them- 
selves the right to decide what we, the chil- 
dren of Sandino, want or do not want, can- 
not speak on behalf of the people's will and 
interests, What a crafty pretension on the 
part of those who have always believed in 
submission. 


It would be better 1f the politicized direc- 
tors of COSEP realized once and for all that 
their particular interests are guaranteed in 
the process of national reconstruction, with- 
in the framework of the general interests of 
the Nicaraguan people. They should realize 
that through their provocative and desta- 
bilizing activities, they are denying them- 
selves their rights as Nicaraguans. They 
should also bear in mind that the Sandinist 
people's revolution is here to stay; that it is 
irreversible, for the people of Sandino and 
Dario are determined—and they have already 
proven this repeatedly—to pay the necessary 
price in blood and suffering, sacrifices and 
limitations, to defend the new fatherland 
and the revolution. This is the greatest legacy 
of their heroes and martyrs. 

OPPOSITION COMMENTS ON 16 OCTOBER FSLN 
COMMUNIQUE 

PA201518 Panama City ACAN in Spanish 
1912 GMT 19 Oct. 81. 

[Text] Managua, 19 Oct. (ACAN-EFE) — 
Leaders of the Nicaraguan opposition parties 
today insisted that the “FSLN must consult 
with the country’s independent political and 
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production sectors, in order to give the revo- 
lution a ‘realistic and effective direction'." 

Commenting on the FSLN's eight-point 
official communique issued on Friday, Emilio 
Alvarez Montalvan, Democratic Conservative, 
said in a series of interviews published by 
Managua's LA PRENSA that, even though he 
believes the FSLN positions are “positive and 
stimulating," the problem continues to be 
one of "converting rhetoric into action." 

In its 16 October communique the Sandin- 
ist leadership reaffirmed, among other things, 
its belief in “dialogue as a vehicle which will 
help the search for solutions to the problems 
affecting our Central American region.” 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the past 2 
weeks have been devastating for the 
cause of freedom in Central America. 
The arrest of these private sector leaders 
in Nicaragua marks the boldest, most fla- 
grant violation of fairness and decency 
in the brief but dark history of the San- 
dinista Marxists. Already they killed 
Jorge Salazar, the former colleague of 
these men, by gunning him down in cold 
blood in November 1980. Now they 
have moved to annihilate any private 
sector leadership, to intimidate and ter- 
rorize those who refuse to cooperate in 
their plan to bring a Marxist-Leninist 
state in Nicaragua. Who knows whom 
they will move against next—will the 
church be their next target? 

The Marxists hate it with a passion, 
and the good Archbishop of Managua, 
Monsenor Obando y Bravo, is the most 
respected leader in the country, whose 
authority goes much deeper than mere 
politics. He has been harassed continu- 
ally by the Sandinistas, who consider the 
deep faith of Nicaraguans of all denomi- 
nations to be nothing more than the 
“opiate of the masses.” 

Mr. President, I do not know who the 
next target will be. But it is clear who the 
ultimate target is: The free people of 
the Western Hemisphere are threatened 
by a resolute and coordinated band of 
power-hungry mobsters who fan out 
from Moscow, Libya, Havana, and other 
capitals to sow terrorism, instability, 
murder, and ultimately totalitarian pow- 
er. The Sandinistas have had many op- 
portunities to show their dedication to 
democratic and free principles; unfor- 
tunately, they use such terms only in 
their rhetoric, hopeful that it will win 
them a few precious allies, allay a few 
fears, and gain them the all-important 
time they need to consolidate their ty- 
rannical hold on an innocent and peace- 
loving, freedom-loving people. 


Mr. President, this is not the only blow 
against the hopes for freedom in Central 
America in the past fortnight. Not only 
has Nicaragua consolidated its tyran- 
nical hold on its own people, but it has 
lent an indispensable hand to the leftist 
terrorists in El Salvador. Most recently, 
the most important bridge in that coun- 
try, the Puente de Oro over the Rio 
Lempa, was destroyed by an operation 
smoothly devised and directed by several 
hundred Cuban troops. Moreover, Vice 
President Busu has pointed to the pres- 
ence of 5,000 Cuban troops in Nica- 
ragua, many of whom, I have no doubt, 
are aiding and abetting the revolution- 
aries in El Salvador. Mr. President, it is 
of utmost importance that the impor- 
tance of that bridge be appreciated: It 
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cost $100 million to build years ago, and 
was the pearl of the Salvadoran econ- 
omy’s infrastructure. The economy will 
not be able to last for long without it: 
And there remains oniy one more bridge 
over that huge and powerful Lempa 
River which, we must assume, is now the 
prime target of the guerrillas. Once it is 
gone, the lower third of the country 
would be cut off from the rest, and ripe 
for an invasion and declaration of a 
“liberated zone” in El Salvador. 

The Soviet Union has not ignored this 
opportunity to spread the chains of 
Marxism-Leninism to one more country 
in the Caribbean, Mr. President; Dr. 
Genevieve de Chellis, the Soviet affairs 
analyst of the Senate Steering Commit- 
tee, has recently conducted a study of an 
organization of the Soviet Union’s net- 
work for the expansion of international 
tyranny called the Institute of Latin 
America of the U.S.S.R. Academy of 
Sciences. It constitutes a highly sophis- 
ticated, zealously dedicated attempt to 
inform and articulate the Soviet thrust 
into Latin America, and I ask that it be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The study follows: 

THE INSTITUTE OF LATIN AMERICA OF THE 
U.S.S.R. AcADEMY OF SCIENCES 

The Institute of Latin America (ILA) was 
founded in 1961 in Moscow as an all-Union 
Center: for the coordination of Soviet re- 
search on Latin America. It belongs to the 
Department of Economics of the USSR Acad- 
emy of Sciences.* 

From 1965 on the Institute has been 
headed by the much traveled and decorated 
Professor V. V. Vol'skiy, Doctor of Economic 
Sciences, author of numerous works on topics 
ranging from forestry conservation in Peru + 
to petroleum resources and the political and 
economic problems in Latin America in gen- 
eral and Brazil and Venezuela in particular. 

DUAL MISSION OF THE INSTITUTE 

The official mission of the ILA is to con- 
duct “scientific research on the economic, 
agrarian, political, ideological and cultural 
problems of Latin American countries, their 
foreign policy, international and inter-conti- 
nental relations, the construction of social- 
ism in Cuba" and specifically "the relations 
of Latin American countries with the USSR".* 
All this “in the context of present global 
problems”. 

The ILA has another mission. It is an ex- 
tremely effective and far reaching intelligence 
collecting, disseminating and policy-making 
institution, an instrument of Soviet propa- 
ganda and of Marxist-Leninist indoctrination 
in Latin America. 

The political and also policy-making di- 
mensions of the ILA emerge in the following 
instance, one among many. Immediately 
following the 26th CPSU Congress (Feb. 23- 
March 3, 1981), an all-Union Scientific Con- 
ference on "The Present Stage of the Libera- 
tion Movement in Latin America and the 
Tasks of Soviet Specialists in Latin Ameri- 
can Affairs” was held in Moscow under the 
joint sponsorship of the ILA and the Asso- 
ciation of Friendship and Cultural Coopera- 
tion with Latin American Countries (the 
latter also headed by Dr. V. V. Vol'skiy). 
Some 200 specialists from leading institutes 
of the USSR participated in the work of the 
Conference. Its 13 lectures were attended by 
15 of the 28 Latin American Communist and 
Leftist delegations to the 26th CPSU Con- 
gress. In its account of the work of the Con- 
ference, the Latin America monthly, official 
organ of the ILA, noted with satisfaction 
that such conferences held immediately after 
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a CPSU Congress had become an ILA “tra- 
dition’’.* 

The members of the ILA are quite frank 
about the objectives of the Institute. Pro- 
fessor A. F. Shul'govskiy, Director of the 
Department of Social and Political Problems 
of the ILA stated that the main task of the 
Sector of Communist and Workers Move- 
ments of his Department is to study the ac- 
tivity of communists in the context of the 
“liberation, revolutionary processes on the 
continent" . . . taking into account “new 
problems that arise" . . . in the struggle to 
win over the masses"? 

V. A. Kuz'michev, Director of the Sector of 
Culture, Science and Education of the same 
Department stressed the “great im_ortance” 
of cultural and historical studies, because 
"cultural problems play an always greater, 
and sometimes even a decisive role" in the 
Solution of practical problems encountered 
by the ideological and political struggle.” 

In view of the above, there is little doubt 
that in the words of Cuban communist K. 
Aldano, the media of socialist countries, es- 
pecially of the Soviet Union, have “taken the 
offensive" in recent years in Latin America." 


SOME ACTIVITIES OF THE ILA 


The importance of the ILA has grown with 
developing USSR-Latin American contacts. 
In 1970, the USSR had diplomatic relations 
with only nine Latin American countries, in 
1980 with 19.2 By the mid-seventies, some 
3,000 youths from Latin America were study- 
ing in the USSR ™ and 2,000 out of the 20,000 
Soviet citizens involved in the arts and sent 
abroad were sent to Latin America.“ The 
USSR had become a leading world center for 
the training of specialists in Latin American 
affairs. Members of the ILA delivered some 
5,000 lectures in 20 years in the USSR 
alone. 

The ILA operates through its numerous 
publications the complete list of which is 
published by the Institute of Latin America 
(ILA) and the Institute of Scientific Infor- 
mation on Social Sciences of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences.’ It also operates 
through regular discussions, “round tables”, 
readers’ conferences and symposia usually 
dedicated to some specific topic or area and 
attended by Soviet and Latin American spe- 
cialists. There are also frequent exchanges 
of visits between the latter. 


The Latin America illustrated monthly, 
which first appeared in 1969 ** and is pub- 
lished in Russian and in Spanish, is the offi- 
cial organ of the ILA and presents full or 
partial accounts of the above meetings and 
visits. Its chief editor is 8. A. Mikoyan. Doc- 
tor of Historical Sciences and specialist in 
Peruvian affairs. (He is the son of Anastas 
Mikoyan, deceased former member of the 
Politburo of the CC of the CPSU.) He was 
recently decorated by the Peruvian govern- 
ment. On that occasion the Peruvian am- 
bassador to the USSR Hubert Alsamora re- 
marked that the Latin America magazine was 
“a tribune from which Soviet and Latin 
American specialists expressed their opinions 
on the most varied topics." 

LEADING LATIN AMERICAN COMMUNISTS VOICE 
THEIR OPINION OF THE ILA 


In its April 1981, 20th anniversary issue, 
Latin America published with pride some 
comments of several General Secretaries of 
Latin American Communist Parties concern- 
ing the work of the ILA. 


It is of some interest that Gilberto Vijeira 
of Colombia stressed the importance of re- 
search conducted by the ILA on the role of 
the armed forces in Latin America.” 

Jorge del Prado of Peru remarked that the 
works of Soviet authors (published in the 
Latin America monthly) were “a very im- 
portant" help in the struggle of the people 
for national and social liberation “. . . val- 
uable tools . . . in the hands of revolution- 
aries fighting for democracy and progress on 
the continent”. 
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According to Ruben Dario Souza of Pan- 
ama, the publications of the ILA were of 
“invaluable assistance to Latin American 
revolutionaries” . . . they served to "improve 
old tactics, to determine strategic tasks... 
to determine the road that revolution must 
take..." 

Athose Fava of Argentina declared thai 
the activity of Soviet specialists in Latin 
American affairs and of the ILA in particu- 
lar, played “an important part” in the strug- 
gle of the people of Latin America against 
imperialist oppressors and local reaction. 

Jeronimo Carrera, member of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of Vene- 
zuela was of the opinion that the studies 
of the ILA, based as they are on “solid 
Marxist-Leninist foundations,” are extremely 
valuable for Soviet researchers in their study 
and “creative interpretation” of Latin Amer- 
ican reality and an “invaluable help to pro- 
gressive forces on the continent’. 


STRUCTURE OF THE ILA 


Over the years, the structure of the In- 
stitute of Latin America has undergone some 
modifications due to changing needs. Accord- 
ing to information given on the occasion of 
its 20th anniversary (Latin America, No. 4. 
April 1981), the ILA comprises at present 
four departments, each of which include 
several Sectors. 

1. Department of Economics: 

Sectors: Soviet-Latin-American Economic 
Relations, General Economic Problems, and 
Territorial and Regional Problems. 

Group of Statistical and Economic Fore- 
casting. 

2. Department of Social and Political 
Problems: 

Sectors: Ideology and Political Thought, 
General Socio-Political Problems, Commu- 
nist and Workers Movements, and Culture, 
Science and Education. 

3. Department of Area Studies and Inter- 
national Relations: 

Sectors: General Foreign Policy Affairs, La 
Plata countries and Brazil, Andean countries, 
"Meso-America" (Mexico and Carribean 
area), and Cuba. 

Group for the Study of Relations of So- 
cialist Countries with Latin American Coun- 
tries. 

4. Department of Scientific Information: 

Groups: Reference and Review Service, 
Scientific Information Bulletin, Scientific 
Documentation Bulletin, and Scientific 
Documentation. 

The Administration of the ILA also in- 
cludes the following divisions: 

A Group of International Relations (espe- 
cially books exchange); 

A Department of Graduate Fellows pre- 
paring for advanced degrees. (Over 100 have 
graduated in the past 20 years); 

An Editorial and Publishing Group; 

A Library of some 57,000 volumes and 
periodicals, mainly covering the social 
sciences; 

A Printing and Duplication Laboratory; 
and 

A Learned Council of the Institute presides 
over the defense of dissertations on Latin 
America. It may be added that the ILA has 
at present ten members holding doctorates 
and 86 with Candidates degrees, 
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Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the trial of these private sec- 
tor leaders in Nicaragua will take place 
tomorrow. The Sandinistas have chosen 
a cause celebre for the enunciation of the 
new stage in their glorious revolution. 
The free people of the world will be 
watching these proceedings with great 
interest, Mr. President, as I know the 
Members of this body shall.e 


UNITED ORDER OF TRUE SISTERS 


€ Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, the oldest 
national women's fraternal and philan- 
thropic organization in the United 
States, the United Order of True Sisters, 
will be celebrating its 135th anniversary 
on November 1, 1981. 

Since 1947, the United Order of True 
Sisters, Inc. (UOTS), has focused its at- 
tention on cancer services. Thirty-eight 
UOTS lodges around the country have 
made important donations in the form of 
equipment and money to various hos- 
pitals serving cancer patients. Further- 
more, the UOTS is the only such organi- 
zation which allocates funds for home 
health care of indigent cancer patients. 

On June 2, 1981, the UOTS presented 
& check for $40,000 to Dr. Barbara 
Johnston, an oncologist at St. Vincent's 
Hospital in New York. Dr. Johnstson has 
been conducting research on a new blood 
test for use in early cancer detection. 
Studies which have been conducted on 
the blood tests indicate that it is highly 
accurate in determining the presence of 
a malignancy in the body. 

Mr. President, contributions such as 
this make the United Order of True Sis- 
ters, Inc., a very unique and worthwhile 
philanthropic organization. I commend 
Ms. Marilyn Koploy, of the Detroit area 
lodge, Ms. Nana Klein, national presi- 
dent of UOTS, and all the other dedi- 
cated women who are members of the 
United Order of True Sisters.e 


LAND REFORM IN EL SALVADOR 


€ Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, on the 22d 
of October, during debate on U.S. aid to 
the expropriated sector of El Salvado:'s 
agricultural community, I mentioned sta- 
tistics on landownership in the United 
States for comparison with those in El 
Salvador. Senators may recall that the 
ownership of land in many of these 
United States is more concentrated than 
landownership in El Salvador before the 
land reform was instituted. Nonetheless, 
those expropriations were meant to rec- 
tify what many apologists consider to be 
a situation so unjust that only radical 
reforms could have avoided a revolution. 

In the Recorp of that debate of Octo- 
ber 22, I asked that the table of distribu- 
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tion of farm and ranch land for each 
State in the Union be reproduced: in 
addition, I also referred to the percent- 
ages of all land owned by the top 5 per- 
cent of American landowners. That sec- 
ond table was apparently omitted in the 
Recorp debate of October 22, and I ask 
that the table from which those figures 
were taken be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 
The table follows: 
EXHIBIT A 
TABLE l.—Concentration of land ownership 


in the United States of all land by region 
and State 


Proportion of acreages held by largest 5 
percent (1st col.) of landowners and largest 
1 percent (2d col.) of landowners: 


Northeast: 
Connecticut 57 
87 
Massachusetts ... 63 
New Hampshire... 79 
New Jersey 63 
B0 
Pennsylvania .... 64 
Rhode Island 56 
Vermont 37 
76 

North Central: 

Michigan 65 
Minnesota 31 
Wisconsin 53 
55 
57 
49 
34 
39 
59 
51 
43 
47 
37 
58 
41 
North Central 58 

Southern: 
Alabama 72 
Arkansas 72 
Delaware 60 
90 
73 
Kentucky -..- 53 
Louisiana .... B0 
Maryland .... 59 
Mississippi 62 
69 
Oklahoma 61 
67 
58 
71 
Virginia 69 
West Virginia. 67 
74 
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U.S. totali 


! Revised, excluding Alaska. 

Source: Natural Resources Economics Di- 
vision, Economic Research Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the con- 
cerns which I have expressed about the 
accountability and effectiveness of U.S. 
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aid to the land reform program are 
shared by many others who are charged 
by the American taxpayer with the re- 
sponsibility for the disposition of U.S. 
aid funds. Already this year, the chair- 
man of the House Subcommittee on For- 
eign Operations and a bipartisan group 
of some 40 Congressmen have expressed 
their serious reservations about the uses 
to which U.S. aid is put in El Salvador. 
Mr. President, I ask that their letters be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The letters follow: 

ExHiBIT B 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 5, 1981. 
Hon. ALEXANDER M. HAIG, Jr., 
Secretary of State, U.S. Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: We wish to express 
to you our deep concern about the rapidly 
deteriorating economic situation in El Sal- 
vador. The economy is in serious trouble and 
is getting worse each day. Private capital and 
technical managerial talent are leaving the 
country at an alarming rate. If this situation 
is allowed to continue, the very existence of 
a moderate democratic alternative will come 
into question. 

It is well known that the Marxist oppo- 
sition has sought to weaken the government 
and increase their support by seeking to 
destroy the economy of the country. Massive 
unemployment and economic despair have 
always been the traditional breeding grounds 
for revolution. A related aspect of this prob- 
lem, however, is the failure of the Salvadoran 
government to utilize the talents and re- 
sources of the private sector. 

Within El Salvador there exists a strong 
private sector—one that has committed itself 
to supporting needed reforms and working 
with the government to provide the neces- 
sary economic base for the survival of a truly 
pluralist democracy. As individuals or groups, 
such as the umbrella organization—the Pro- 
ductive Alliance—thousands of business and 
professional people remain in El Salvador 
trying to keep their business, shops and fac- 
tories going. 

It should not be forgotten that the govern- 
ment received the critical support of the 
private sector when a national strike was 
called. They kept their enterprises going and 
their workers off the streets to keep the 
economy running. As we have seen in Nica- 
ragua it is the private sector that can provide 
the last straw to break a government as that 
under Somoza or it can provide the last ray 
of democratic hope as that under the 
Sandinistas. 

We urge you to make it clear to the Sal- 
vadoran government, which is receiving so 
much assistance from the United States, that 
we in the Congress expect them to open the 
government to the participation of the busi- 
ness sector and that they will do everything 
they can to support a free market economy 
and a viable private enterprise. Besieged as 
they are from extremists of the far right and 
left, they need to broaden their base to in- 
clude many of the business and professional 
class to gain wider political support as well 
as to utilize the managerial talents and skills 
that this group possesses. 

We also hope that you will tailor our aid 
programs to reflect this concern and urge the 
Junta to implement much needed economic 
and social reforms with the participation and 
involvement of the private sector. We believe 
that economic aid is needed and justified 
for the region, but we also feel that American 
interests are better served if this aid supports 
the private economy, which can best create 
the jobs and utilize the skills and talents 
of the country. 
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We recognize and appreciate your concern 
for Central America, and we ask you to please 
keep us informed as to the steps that the 
government of El Salvador is taking to enlist 
the cooperation of the private sector. 

Sincerely, 

Kent Hance, Sam B. Hall, Jr., Robert 
Lagomarsino, Bill Archer, Guy Vander 
Jagt, William Broomfield, Robert 
Dornan, Jim Courter, John LeBoutil- 
Her, Arlen Erdahl, Benjamin Gilman, 
Manuel Lujan, Ed Derwinski, Ken 
Kramer, Clair Burgener, Tom Evans, 
Wayne Grisham, Marjorie Holt, Jack 
Kemp, Bob Livingston, John Rousselot, 
Paul Findley, Edwin Forsythe, Jerry 
Lewis, Eldon Rudd, Olympia Snowe, 
John Erlenborn, Arlan Stangeland, Joel 
Pritchard, Ed Weber, Bob Michel, Bill 
Lowery, Bill Goodling, Larry Winn, Jr., 
Trent Lott, Albert Lee Smith, Jr. 
Henry Hyde, Norman Shumway, Don 
Clausen, John Myers, John Ashbrook. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 14, 1981. 
Hon. ALEXANDER HAIG, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: On behalf of the 
Committee I am approving the reprogram- 
ming requests for El Salvador numbered 197, 
198, 199 and 200, subject to the Committee's 
insistance that before any of these funds 
are utilized, the Agency for International De- 
velopment would review the existing pro- 
grams for which the reprogrammings have 
been requested and certify to the Commit- 
tee that procedures will be adopted to en- 
Sure that funds for these programs have 
&nd will be used effectively and with strict 
controls against diversion and fraud. Strict 
audit procedures, on-the-spot investiga- 
tions and a whole series of tight fiscal con- 
trols are necessary to protect the money of 
the American taxpayer. The Committee ex- 
pects full details about the procedures and 
safeguards to which the new funds will be 
subjected. 

For example, as designed, AID's Private 
Sector Support project may be open to pos- 
sible misuse of funds. According to the 
project document, the only requirement for 
the Central Bank of El Salvador which ad- 
ministers the svecial foreign currency funds, 
is a quarterly report which indicates the 
amount of imports attributed to the private 
sector, the name of the importer, person, 
business or institution and the type of goods 
and services purchased. Is this procedure 
adequate? Why are only minimal reporting 
requirements built into the project? Have 
any spot inspections been made to deter- 
mine whether the imported materials or 
equipment are actually being used or have 
not been sold and the proceeds pocketed. 

In regard to the land reform program, the 
Committee supports the efforts of the gov- 
ernment of El Salvador to address the needs 
of its landless poor. However, we are con- 
cerned about the slow pace in compensat- 
ing the previous owners of land included 
within this program as well as the slow pace 
in providing titles to the landholders created 
under the Land to the Tiller program (De- 
cree 207). We believe that AID resources 
should be allocated to the Salvadorian econ- 
omy in a manner designed to promote most 
efficient use of those limited resources. To 
the extent that those AID resources are used 
to support the land reform program, the 
Committee believes that AID should not ar- 
tificially favor the larger cooperatives es- 
tablished under Phase I of the land reform 
program at the expense of Decree 207 land- 
holders in the provision of credit and re- 
lated supports. 

The Committee is similarly concerned 
about the slow pace in providing titles to the 
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cooperatives established under Phase I of 
the land reform program. We believe that 
those cooperatives should have the right to 
convert from cooperative to Individual own- 
ership 1f they so desire. 

In view of these concerns the Committee 
directs the Agency for International Develop- 
ment to provide it on a monthly basis with 
& report that provides a monthly and cumu- 
lative running total of (1) previous owners 
who have been compensated under the land 
reform program; (2) applications for title 
filed under Decree 207, provisional titles 
granted to cooperatives established under 
Phase I of the land reform program. 

The Committee also directs the Agency to 
provide it with a report within 90 days eval- 
uating the feasibility of individual as op- 
posed to cooperative ownership of Phase I 
lands. This report should also include an 
analysis of AID's past level of support in 
terms of providing credit and related sup- 
ports to Decree 207 beneficiaries as well as to 
the cooperatives established under Phase I 
of the land reform, and a plan for rectifying 
any previous bias toward supporting the 
larger cooperatives. 

The Committee is also of the view that the 
maintenance of a free market price system 
for agriculture and other products is indis- 
pensable for the success of the land reform 
program and in the absence of such a system 
El Salvador may become a bottomless pit for 
American economic aid. 

Sincerely, 
CLARENCE D. Lona, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on 
Foreign Operations. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, one dis- 
advantage which must be borne in mind 
when considering the land reform pro- 
gram in El Salvador is the lack of infor- 
mation about the expropriated prop- 
erties before their seizure; in order to 
justify the expropriation of the finest 
pieces of property in the country, those 
who support the reforms are tempted 
to distort any information about earlier 
production figures or to destroy it alto- 
gether. Nonetheless, it is important for 
Americans to understand what kind of 
system was destroyed by the reforms 
which are now being supported by our 
tax dollars. 


I am glad in this regard that Dr. 
Christopher Manion, of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee staff, recently visited 
a farm in Guatemala, which is just large 
enough to qualify under the first phase 
of El Salvador's reform program. That 
farm is operated by Mr. Adolfo Cordon, 
a graduate of the University of Notre 
Dame and a dedicated and tireless 
worker who has spent his life trying to 
improve the lot of the people in his 
country. Since it is nearly impossible 
in El Salvador to conduct an on-the- 
spot comparison of pre- and post-re- 
form farms, I have asked the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to prepare a brief 
reform of all the advances achieved by 
Mr. Cordon on his Guatemala farm, 
which presently enjoys the help of only 
12 full-time workers. This is the kind 
of operation that was destroyed in El 
Salvadors land reform program, and 
there is no doubt that, should land re- 
form come to Guatemala, Mr. Cordon's 
work will be plowed under as subsistence 
crops are planted and all the progress 
and work of the past 40 years will 
disappear. 

The material follows: 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, 

Guatemala, Guatemala, October 7, 1981. 
Dz, CHRISTOPHER MANION 
Foreign Relations Committee 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CHRIS: I am sending you some in- 
formation concerning the Hacienda Santa 
Cristina that Adolfo Cordón and I put to- 
gether for you. I hope that contained in the 
four documents enclosed with this letter 
you will find ail the information you may 
need in your work. 

Sincerely, 

LaggY M. SENGER, 
Assistant Agricultural Attaché. 


PENDING IMPROVEMENTS OF THE HACIENDA 
SANTA CRISTINA, OCTOBER 1981 


CITRUS OPERATION 


At present there are 75,000 lime trees of 
the Key and Persian varieties in production 
on the farm. In 1981 an additional 25,000 
plantings were made. These new plantings 
will begin to produce within four years. 

When the necessary financing is secured 
the appropriate investments will be made to 
provide the Hacienda Santa Cristina with the 
following citrus processing capabilities: 1) 
the extraction of lime oil from the lime peel, 
2) the production of lime juice for export 
to the U.S. and the U.K. (principally the 
U.K.), and for the domestic production of 
lemonade to be sold cheaply as a substitute 
for relatively expensive soft drinks, 3) the 
production of citrus pulp to be used in ani- 
mal feed, 4) the production of pectin, 5) the 
production of Roses Lime Extract for export 
to the U.K. 

At present there are 500 grapefruit trees of 
the Ruby Red variety growing on the Haci- 
enda Santa Cristina. Fresh grapefruit from 
these trees will be exported to U.S. markets 
during the off season. Fresh grapefruit juice 
will be supplied to the local market. (Pres- 
ently there are no varieties of grapefruit of 
this quality grown elsewhere in Guatemala). 

Income from the citrus oil and juice op- 
erations is about $1.25 million per year. 


FEEDLOT OPERATION 


Adolfo Cordon's father, along with the 
USDA and Tom and Dorsey Buttram of the 
Clear Creek Ranch of Welch, Oklahoma, was 
one of the three original breeders of the 
Brangus breed of cattle. The purity of the 
breed on his farm is presently maintained 
through the use of semen purchased from 
three suppliers in the United States: 1) Wye 
Plantation, Greenstone, Md., 2) Jesse L. Dow- 
dy, Rayville, Mo., 3) George Shacklefore, At- 
kins, Arkansas. Mr. James B. Lingle, the Man- 
ager of the Wye Plantation had advised Adol- 
fo Cordon in his cattle improvement program 
on yearly visits to Santa Cristina since 1958. 

Currently there are 400 registered Brangus 
cattle on the Hacienta Santa Cristina. Plans 
have been made to expand the registered herd 
to 800 head. The registered herd will be used 
as breeder stock which will be crossed with 
local breeds to produce cattle for a feedlot 
operation. The feedlot operation should one 
day grow to from 5,000 to 10,000 head. The 
meat produced will be used to provide the 
local market with a premium quality meat. 
At present Guatemala has only about 5 or 6 
feedlot operations of this size. 

The cattle in the feedlot will be fed on 
& mixture of sorghum, citrus pulp, molasses, 
urea, lemon grass bagasse and cottonseed 
meal. All of the feed ingredients are grown 
on the farm except the cottonseed meal, 
which is readily and cheaply available. 

The expansion of the cattle operation is on 
hold until investment funds become avail- 
able. 

LEMON GRASS OPERATION 


Plans have been made to convert the boil- 
ers, which are used to distill the essential 
olls from the lemon grass produced on the 
farm, from the consumption of oil to bagasse. 
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The project would cost only $28,000 to com- 
plete. Presently about $48,000 worth of 
Bunker C Iuel is used in the lemon grass 
distillation process every year. Thus, in less 
than a year Mr. Cordon would recoup his 
investment. 

in addition to burning lemon grass ba- 
gasse, the converted boilers would be ca- 
pabie of burning sugar cane bagasse and 
coffee bean hulks. Botn of these by-products 
are available from nearby suppliers at low 
costs. 

Lemon grass bagasse left over after the 
farm's demand for fuel is met (about 50% 
of the bagasse), would be used, along with 
manure and urea from the livestock opera- 
tion, in the production of a high quality 
fertilizer for use on the farm. This would 
save $80,000 in fertilizer purchases every 
year and about 25% of the lemon grass ba- 
gasse produced on the farm would be used in 
this way. A by-product of the fertilizer pro- 
duction will be methane which can be used 
to run the farm's ten tractors. 

The final 25% of the bagasse would be 
used as cattle feed on the feedlot. In addi- 
tion, the converted boiler would be used to 
dry hybrid corn sold for seed and produced 
on the farm in the amount of 8,000 bushels 
per year. This use of the bagasse would re- 
sult in savings of $12,000 in electricity bills, 
after installing a turbo generator. 


OTHER PROJECTS: COCOA, HARDWOODs, 
SPEARMINT, ETC. 


Equipment will be purchased to process 
cacao to produce chocolate and coco butter. 
Production of cacao will take place on 600 
acres of forest located on the farm. 

The forest is also being used to produce 
mahogany, cedar and local varieties of hard- 
woods, for later commercialization. An aver- 
age of 10,000 hardwood trees are planted on 
the property per year. The net value of the 
hardwood is estimated at $25 per tree per 
year of age. Other forest crops grown on 
this land are Christmas trees and house- 
plants for sale locally. 

The forest is located on the banks of a 
small river that flows through the farm. 
Keeping this land forested is important for 
the prevention of erosion. 

Plantings of peppermint, spearmint, and 
citronella are currently being conducted on 
an experimental basis. If the production of 
these items proves feasible, they will be proc- 
essed using the same equipment now used to 
distill lemon grass oil. 

Other crops being cultivated on a smaller 
scale which may be increased if proven prof- 
itable, are All Spice trees, Cranshaw melons, 
Tamdew melons, Sugarbaby watermelons 
and peppers to be exported to the United 
States during the U.S.'s off season. 


WHAT MR. CORDON BELIEVES WOULD MOST 
LIKELY OCCUR UNDER LAND REFORM 


The Lemon Grass and Citrus operations 
would be plowed under to make way for the 
production of corn. The production of com- 
mercial or cash crops is not often continued 
by new owners after land reform measures 
are introduced, 

The distillation machinery would go un- 
used and be allowed to deteriorate. 

The trees in the forest would be cut down 
to provide wood for fuel. The new owners 
would most likely not appreciate the long- 
term profitability of the hardwood trees, 
nor the importance of keeping trees along 
the creek for prevention of erosion. 

The cattle would be slaughtered in short 
order. The breeding of registered Brangus 
cattle would be suspended. Such an opera- 
tion would be considered unnecessary since 
local, unimproved breeds would be consid- 
ered adequate for domestic consumption. 
Cattle would only be produced in such num- 
bers as could be supported by scrounging 
and granging on the farm. The feedlot oper- 
ation would be discontinued. 

Credit, which is difficult to obtain in the 
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best of times, would become even harder to 
secure. As a consequence the farm would 
unimproved and the inherent productivity 
of the land would decline due to !ack of 
funds for proper maintenance. 

The new owners under land reform would 
most likely not be experienced managers. The 
efficlency of the present operation would not 
be matched, and the productivity of the farm 
would suffer. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, in light of 
the concerns expressed last week by 
many of the participants in the Cancun 
conference on the relationships between 
developed and developing countries, I 
am renewed in my conviction that Presi- 
dent Reagan is correct: development 
must come from within. It is Guatema- 
lans like Mr. Cordon who will make 
Guatemala a developed country. Un- 
fortunately, the best efforts of those who 
were making the most progress toward 
the development of El Salvador have 
been destroyed by the land reform there. 
Two articles by Robert Bleiberg and 
Melvyn Krauss detail the fallacies in the 
type of thinking that has led to land re- 
form in Latin America, and I ask that 
they be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The articles follow: 

[From Barron's, Jan. 12, 1981] 


WORKERS AND PEASANTS—IN EL SALVADOR, 
LAND REFORM COVERS A MULTITUDE OF SINS 


When we make a mistake, it's a beaut, A 
few months ago, in an editorial commentary 
on Poland, we remarked that foreign policy 
is too important to be left to diplomats, 
especially those who push cookies at the U.S. 
Department of State. We went on to say: 
"Over the years, contrariwise, we have come 
to cherish the no-nonsense, school of hard 
knocks brand of diplomacy practiced by the 
American Federation of Labor-Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. .. ." What we 
had in mind, of course, was the AFL-CIO's 
sponsorship of the stirring tour of the United 
States by Alexander Solzhenitsyn, Soviet 
exile, Nobel Prize-winner and champion of 
freedom, as well as its long, lonely and ulti- 
mately successful fight to preserve the use- 
fulness of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion by righting its anti-American, pro-Com- 
munist tilt. 


Last week, however, other less admirable 
foreign policy initiatives, promoted and 
financed by the AFL-CIO—or, more precisely, 
by an offshoot known as the American Insti- 
tute for Free Labor Development (AIFLD)— 
came to light when two of its representa- 
tives, together with the head of the local 
Institute for Agrarian Transformation, were 
shot and killed in E] Salvador by parties 
unknown. With the help of a million-dol- 
lar grant from the Agency for International 
Development, the unionists were working to 
help carry out the Salvadoran government's 
so-called program of land reform. 

Men of goodwill were horrified, but few 
matched the eloquence of AFL-CIO Presi- 
dent Lane Kirkland: “The AFL-CIO is out- 
raged and saddened by the cold-blooded 
murders of American Institute for Free La- 
bor Development representatives Michael 
Hammer and Mark Pearlman by extremist 
forces in El Salvador. These good men were 
in El Salvador to assist that nation’s peasant 
unions to participate in a land reform pro- 
gram designed to improve the lives of hun- 
dreds of thousands of small farmers and to 
lay the foundation for a stable democratic 
society. We are equally grieved by the assas- 
sination of our brother and friend Rodolfo 
Viera, president of the Union Communal Sal- 
vadorena, the largest democratic peasant or- 
ganization in the country. ... The AFL-CIO 
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will continue its support to the rural and 
urban trade unions of El Salvador so long 
as they need and desire our help. We call 
upon the U.S. government to reiterate its 
support for the land reform program for 
which our brave friends gave their lives, 
and the success of which would be their 
best memorial.” 

Some memorial. Like so many other social- 
ist buzzwords—"progressive" income tax, for 
example, or "liberal lawmaker—"land rr- 
form" covers & multitude of sins. To carry 
out its mandate, the powers-that-be ordered 
the military to seize farms at gunpoint in 
the dead of night and to drive out the own- 
ers. Compensation, based In theory on ludi- 
crously low valuations set for tax purposes 
and, in a country where inflation is raging 
at double-digit rates, payable in low-ylelding 
long-term bonds, has in fact not been paid. 
Nor, for that matter, has the best land been 
turned over to the peasants. On the con- 
trary, the large estates that produce the 
country's chief cash crops, including cotton, 
coffee and sugar—rnown in the U.S, as agri- 
business, and vilified elsewhere as absentee 
landlords or oligarchs—have been reorga- 
nized into what the AIFLD euphemistically 
calls cooperatives but are in fact collective 
farms, owned and operated by the state. 

To make matters worse, land reform has 
been part and parcel of a far more grandiose 
scheme to gain control of El Salvador's eco- 
nomic life, one that has also triggered na- 
tionalization of the export trade and of the 
once-flourishing and well-run commercial 
banks. The results have been predictably 
grim. Except perhaps for AIFLD and AD. 
international credit has virtually dried up. 
Since the farms were collectivized, produc- 
tion and sale of the cash crops have fallen 
sharply, further depleting scanty reserves 
of foreign exchange. Output of goods and 
services last year plunged by an estimated 
10%, while more than half of the labor force 
is unemployed. All grist for the mill of those. 
at home and abroad, who would rise to power 
by exploiting class warfare and chaos. The 
State Department and the AFL-CIO have 
somehow struck an alliance that has led not 
to progress but to relentless decline. With 
friends like these, the keleaguered people of 
El Salvador need no enemies. 

Foggy Bottom's overt mechinations have 
long been a matter of mounting concern. 
According to knowledgeable observers, it has 
intervened repeatedly in the country’s po- 
litical affairs, helping to topple governments 
right and (rarely) left, and generally throw- 
ing its weight behind policies that can only 
be called socialistic. Robert E. White, cur- 
rent U.S. Ambassador to San Salvador, has 
enthusiastically hewed to the same line. In 
language that would do credit to Fidel Cas- 
tro’s ministry of propaganda, Ambassador 
White has scathingly denounced local capi- 
talism as “an alilance between large land- 
holders, business interests and the army, de- 
signed to reap maximum profits, give mini- 
mum benefits and minimum salaries, prevent 
any kind of organization of the peasantry 
or workers, pay as little as possible in taxes 
and permit corruption that was rampant in 
the government... .” After the killing of a 
politicized priest last spring, the diplomat 
shocked the Chamber of Commerce by accus- 
ing the business community of financing “hit 
squads," and, without a shred of evidence. 
offering the “working hypothesis" that it was 
responsible for the Archbishop’s death (an 
indiscretion that led to his being called back 
briefly to Washington for "consultation"). 
Last month he blamed the Reagan transition 
team for allegedly inciting the "right" to 
murderous excess 

Ambassador White will be in no position 
to abuse his authority much longer, his next 
posting, we submit, should be to Kabul, 
where he'd have a chance to learn what re- 
pression really means. But that still leaves 
the AIFLD and its wrongheaded zeal. Accord- 
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ing to a spokesman, this organization was 
launched in 1962 when President Kennedy 
suggested to George Meany that the AFL- 
CIO could be a force for good in the so-called 
Alliance for Progress. Though that dubious 
contribution to foreign policy-making long 
ago vanished into the dustbin of history, 
AIFLD, with the support of some blue-chip 
corporate names, has been quietly promot- 
ing low-cost housing, trade unions and simi- 
lar works ever since. And it has thrown it- 
self into the cause of land reform in El Sal- 
vador. According to the AFL-CIO Free Trade 
Union News: "On March 6, 1980, the ruling 
Junta of El Salvador decreed a land distribu- 
tion program which, when fully imple- 
mented, will become the most sweeping 
agrarian reform in the history of Latin’ 
America.... At the forefront of this break- 
through is the Union Communal Salvado- 
rena, a peasant farmer pressure group first 
organized in 1966 with assistance from the 
American Institute for Free Labor Develop- 
ment..." 

Breakthrough for whom? Breakthrough for 
what? Surely not for either free enterprise or 
freedom. In advance of the move, the junta 
took control of all communication through- 
out the country and temporarily suspended 
civil liberties. Those forced off their land by 
the army, which handled the seizure like a 
military operation, were stripped of their pos- 
sessions without so much as an official re- 
ceipt. As for compensation, it is based on 
valuations submitted by the owners in 1977 
for tax purposes, a method which even in 
countries with greater respect for tax gather- 
ers would be tantamount to confiscation. Al- 
though inflation is running at an annual 
rate of 30%, payment—not one colon has yet 
been forthcoming—was fixed in government 
bonds bearing an interest rate of 5% and 
maturing in 30 years. As for the peasants in 
whose name all this has been done, to date 
they have gained neither title to the land, 
nor the right to buy and sell it. The presi- 
dent of the country 1s on record, moreover, 
as stating that the new "owners" won't even 
have the option of deciding what crops to 
plant: “A designated Directorate makes those 
decisions.” 

As all recorded history attests, such deci- 
sion-making is an invitation to disaster. 
After resigning in disgust and fleeing the 
country, one agricultural scientist and for- 
mer top Official wrote to his U.S. sponsor: 
“The plan that is being carved out ts a for- 
eign plan, perhaps prepared by specialists 
from international organizations who 
couldn't care less if it fails. . .. Please tell the 
State Department that ... the 16 specialists 
in Agrarian Reform who have been offered 
to our Secretary of Agriculture would, un- 
doubtedly, be people with expertise in the 
failures of Chile and Peru.” Small wonder 
that the output of the leading cash crops 
has plummeted: sugar from 6 million hun- 
dredweight in 1978-79 to 4.4 million: coffee 
from 3.9 million hundredweight to an esti- 
mated 2.2 million in the current crop year. 
In El Salvador as elsewhere, a camel is a 
horse designed by a Directorate. 

The last word belongs to David Garst, 
partner of Garst & Thomas Corn Co., whose 
father's bountiful harvest once inspired the 
administration of  thén-Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev, and who recently served on the 
Presidential Mission on Agricultural Devel- 
opment in Central America and the Carib- 
bean. In an unusually blunt letter to the 
White House, farmer Garst wrote as follows: 
“El Salvador’s agrarian reform consisted of 
confiscating all land over 100 hectares owned 
by any one person. The Junta also nation- 
alized banking to make credit available to fi- 
nance the State and/or collective farms made 
from this ccnfiscated land ... and set up a 
State monopoly to control exoorts of all 
traditional agricultural crovs. This has de- 
stroyed the private sector of the economy. ... 
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There ts no democratic political system . . . 
and there is no chance for economic progress. 
What we are supporting is a Marxist rev- 
olution. 

ROBERT M. BLEIBERG. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Feb. 4, 1981] 


LATIN AMERICA: INFLATION SHAKES 
WELFARE STATES 


(By Melvyn B. Krauss) 


The Carter administration believed that 
political violence and military dictatorships 
in the Third World are caused by extremes of 
wealth and poverty. Reducing inequalities of 
income and wealth distribution, therefore, 
became the cornerstone of U.S. policies to- 
ward the Third World in recent years. El 
Salvador is a case in point. The Carter re- 
sponse to a Cuban-based takeover threat 
there has been to sponsor a regime that na- 
tionalized the banks and promised agrarian 
reform, a strategy that seems to have enraged 
both the extreme left and the extreme right. 

Difficult as it is to comment from afar on 
the course of events in Latin America, one 
may nonetheless assert that the rea] weak- 
ness of Carter's failed policy toward El Sal- 
vador and other Third World countries may 
not be that ít pleases only U.S. liberals. 
Rather there is growing evidence that Car- 
ter's policy would not work even where both 
left and right in the affected country agree 
that a move toward greater economic equal- 
ity is warranted. Several Third World coun- 
tries have embraced the welfare state to com- 
bat extremes of wealth and poverty. But in- 
stead of promoting prosperity and social sta- 
bility as predicted, the welfare state resulted 
in economic chaos, political violence and 
military dictatorships. 

Costa Rica is a recent example. The New 
York Times reported in December that ''... 
Costa Rica’s problems are the result of a wel- 
fare state that has brought considerable so- 
cial justice and economic equality yet for 
years has spent more than it has earned, con- 


sumed more than it produced and, finally, 
borrowed more than it could afford .. . Per- 
haps the greatest symptom of the crisis 1s 
that, in a country that has known eight suc- 
cessive peaceful transfers of power and has 


long boasted of its democratic tradition, 
there is suddenly open discussion of the pos- 
sibility of a coup to install a government ca- 
pable of dealing with the threat posed by the 
economy.” 

Costa Rica's real income has been sub- 
stantially lowered because of the adverse 
movement in its terms of trade. If most eco- 
nomic decisions in Costa Rica’s economy were 
private, the decline of real income would be 
"adjusted" by a decline in real expenditure. 
Costa Rica would be poorer; but there would 
be no need for a political crisis since the 
source of Costa Rica's problems—changes of 
commodity prices on world markets—are out- 
side of Costa Rican control. Besides, things 
could soon get better. Sharp cyclical varia- 
tions in the terms of trade are part of the 
normal economic environment for small one- 
crop economies. 

But Costa Rica's welfare state made it im- 
possible for Costa Rica to adjust to its re- 
duced real income. The problem is that the 
decision to reduce welfare expenditure Is a 

political one, which by its nature involves 
broken promises by the government to its 
citizens. When private individuals cut back 
because of reduced real incomes there is only 
private regret to contend with. But when 
the government has to suspend free medical 
services, reduce or eliminate pensions and 
so forth, citizens feel betrayed by their gov- 
ernment. 

Faced with the choice of cutting back on 
welfare expenditure or trying to maintain 
it in the face of declining real income by 
printing money, a government may well 
choose what appears to be the easy way out. 
The result: rapid inflation, devaluation of 
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the currency and loss of access to foreign 
capital markets. This is the present situation 
in Costa Rica. People there are talking of & 
coup d'etat simply because the directive 
power of an authoritarian regime eventually 
comes to be seen as the only way the economy 
can be made to adjust to changed circum- 
stances. 

Similar to the situation in Costa Rica, the 
inability of Uruguay's government to reduce 
welfare expenditure during times of de- 
pressed world prices for its leading export— 
meat—led to hyperinflation. The terms of 
trade turned against Uruguay during the 
1960s. The fall of its currency ratio from 
11 pesos-to-1 dollar in 1960 to 100-to-1 in 
1967 and 250-to-1 in 1963 reflected an infia- 
tion that resulted from government financing 
of inordinately high levels of welfare ex- 
penditure through money creation. Uruguay 
had little incentive to invest in equipment 
or chemicals for farm production because the 
government had been using export profits to 
prop up its state-owned industries and its 
own huge bureaucracy. 

Unlike the Carter administration, El Sal- 
vador's President, Jose Napoleon Duarte, ap- 
pears to have learned the lessons of Costa 
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Rica and Uruguay. He argues, “There is too 
little land and too many people... . We 
need to become more like Taiwan, importing 
labor-intensive industries." This means that 
El Salvador should avoid the agrarian- 
reform, wealth-redistribution muddle fa- 
vored by the Carter administration and in- 
stead use the free market to spur economic 
growth. The Reagan administration's policy 
should be to help El Salvador become the 
Taiwan of Central America. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, it is clear 
from these documents that our support 
of the land reform in El Salvador is a 
costly and unnecessary mistake. None- 
theless, we can only hope that the most 
stringent accounting procedures and an 
attitude cf honesty and candor on the 
part of those American officials respon- 
sible for the administration of our aid 
programs will minimize the losses that 
this program will entail and that our 
American aid dollars will, in fact, help 
rehabilitate the private sector in El Sal- 
vador and strengthen that country in its 
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battle against the leftist guerrillas which 
threaten its very existence.e 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL 

€ Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, last 

evening I voted against H.R. 4035, the 

Department of the Interior and related 

‘agencies appropriations bill. In my 

statement that accompanied that vote, 

I stated my intention to provide, in the 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, & breakdown of 

those places where H.R. 4035, as passed 

last night, is over the administration's 

September 24 budget requests. 

To follow through with that pledge, I 
ask that the following table be printed 
in the RECORD. 

It should be noted that H.R. 4035 is 
almost a billion dollars over the figure 
requested to balance the budget by 1984. 

The table follows: 


Comparison of the Department of the Interior and Related Agencies Appropriations Bill (H.R. 4035) as passed Oct. 28, 1981, with the Administration's Sept. 24, 1981, Recommendations 
d— — — ————————— rm srsIr FSI sI ATT..ÜI.IDTZ .YDI..ZƏIIÉ⁄IQIIWWUIIIIWIzÚA£Oz.S ƏII.II ŠIIISIIIZI.K..U.L.. LDn.. T... 


Sept. 24 request 


Department of the Interior, title I: 
Bureau of Land Management 
Office of Water Research and Technol ogy 
Office of Water Policy. ........ Sz 
Fish and Wildlife Servi 
National Park Service 
Geological Survey... 
BUONO MIN... ree ee A 
Office of Surface Mining Reclamation and Enforcement. . 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Territorial Affairs... . 
Office of the Solicitor. 
Office of the Secretary. . 
Related agencies, title I1: 
Forest Service $. a HP 
Department of Energy. . EL 
Indian Health 


1, 446, 506, 000 
992, 908, 000 
558, 729, 000 


H.R, 4035, 
as passed 


H.R. 4035, 


Sept. 24 request as pas sed 


Related agencies, title II :—Continued 


Indian Education 


Institute of Museum Services... 

Navajo and Hopi Indian Relocation Commission... 

Smithsonian Institution, National Gallery of Art, and 
Woodrow Wilson International Center for Scholar: 


National Endowment for the Arts... 
National Endowment for the Humanities 


Commission of Fine Arts 
Adviso: 
National Capital Plannin 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial Commission 
Pennsylvania Avenue Development Corporation 
Federal Inspector for the Alaska Pipeline... . 


401, 000 


1, 623, 247, 000 
1, 061, 652, 000 
653, 522, 000 


Holocaust Memorial Council 


Grand total 


Note: Suoject to verification of the Appropriations Subcommittee. & 


HAITIAN REFUGEE TRAGEDY IN 
FLORIDA 


€ Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
news this week of the tragic drowning 
of 33 Haitian refugees near Miami has 
shocked the conscience of millions of 
Americans, and underscored once again 
the difficult legal, moral, and diplomatic 
problems our country faces in dealing 
with refugee and migration flows from 
Haiti and the Caribbean. 

But what troubles me most are reports 
that our Government is not seriously 
looking for the smugglers and the vessel 
responsible for dropping these victims 
and their frail craft into the coastal 
waters of Florida before dawn on 
Monday. 

I believe this tragedy should call forth 
& prompt and full-scale investigation 
by our Government to apprehend and 
bring to justice all those responsible for 
these deaths. As I note in a letter I have 
written today to the Attorney General, it 
is intolerable that our Nation's laws 
against smuggling can be violated with 
impunity by unscrupulous criminals who 
remain free to ply their vicious trade in 
human lives. 

Mr. President, I ask that my letter to 
the Attorney General be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 


The letter follows: 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C., October 28, 1981. 
Hon. WILLIAM FRENCH SMITH, 
Attorney General, Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR ATTORNEY GENERAL SMITH: I am 
writing to urge you to use the full resources 
of the Federal Government to apprehend 
and bring to justice all those responsible 
for the tragedy that caused the death of 33 
Haitians off the coastal waters of Florida 
last Monday. 

A number of federal agencies have possi- 
ble jurisdiction in this matter. I believe it 
would be appropriate for the Department of 
Justice to take the lead in establishing an 
inter-agency task force, composed of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, the Coast 
Guard, the Customs Service and other appro- 
priate agencies to conduct a prompt and 
full-scale investigation of these deaths and 
to prosecute those responsible to the full 
extent of the law. 

I am particularly concerned by reports 
that the United States is not even looking 
for the vessel that apparently sailed from 
Bermuda, and later dropped these victims 
and their frail craft into the coastal waters 
of Florida before dawn on Monday. 

This tragedy has shocked the conscience 
of millions of Americans. It is intolerable 
that our nation's laws can be violated with 
impunity by unscrupulous criminals who re- 
main free to ply their vicious trade in hu- 
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man lives. I urge you to do everything in 
your power to bring the guilty persons to 
Justice at the earliest possible moment. 
Sincerely, 
EDWARD M. KENNEDY, 
Ranking Minority Member.@ 


SOCIAL SECURITY EDITORIAL 


@ Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, an editorial 
in the Washington Post on October 26, 
“More Trouble for Social Security,” 
argues the need for Congress to take 
steps now to insure the solvency of social 
security in the years ahead. While I am 
in complete agreement with this, the 
editorial mistakenly states that the Sen- 
ate, in adopting the Finance Committee 
amendment to H.R. 4331 on October 15, 
“thought it had salved social security’s 
wounds well enough for the system to 
limp through the next decade.” 

In reality, most Members of this body 
were aware that the action would only 
insure the solvency of the retirement 
fund, the largest of the three trust funds, 
for the next few years. This was of great 
importance. The retirement fund pays 
70 percent of all social security benefits 
and was projected to be broke by the end 
of next year. With the exception of only 
8 few Members, who for political or other 
reasons would have us do nothing, it was 
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recognized that the system would require 
more substantial legislation within the 
very near future. 

This is clear from the floor debate and 
from the nature of the final Senate 
action. A Finance Committee amendment 
was adopted which had three major ele- 
ments—a reallocation of payroll tax in- 
come between the three trust funds, the 
authority for borrowing between the two 
cash benefit funds, and a partial restora- 
tion of the minimum benefit, the cost of 
which was offset by two small program 
changes. There was virtually no effect on 
the net financial condition of the system. 
Instead, resources were temporarily re- 
distributed from the relatively more 
prosperous health insurance and disabil- 
ity insurance funds toward the nearly 
broke retirement fund 

When offering the committee amend- 
ment, I warned those who would later 
read or hear about the Senate action not 
to be under any illusion that we had 
taken care of either the short- or long- 
term social security problem. We were 
only delaying the day of reckoning by a 
year or two. 

As much as $20 to $30 billion would 
still be needed between now and 1990 to 
provide the barest level of solvency for 
the system, and $60 to $70 billion would 
be needed to maintain current levels of 
reserves, already more seriously depleted 
than at any time in the history of the 
program, The recently announced dete- 
rioration in the medicare trust fund 
simply increases the financial require- 
ments of the system, possibly by as much 
as 40 percent. 

Prior to reporting the committee 
amendment, the Finance Committee 
heard testimony from Dr. Alice Rivlin, 
Director of the Congressional Budget Of- 
fice, Mr. John Svahn, Commissioner of 
Social Security, and Mr. Robert Myers, 
Deputy Commissioner and past Chief Ac- 
tuary of Social Security. Each stressed 
that the type of action we were consider- 
ing was likely to insure the timely pay- 
ment of benefits through the 1980's only 
under quite optimistic economic condi- 
tions. All agreed that the difficulty of 
projecting economic performance made 
more significant action necessary if sol- 
vency was to be guaranteed beyond 1984 
or 1985. 

The new information provided by the 
medicare actuaries just confirms two 
things we already knew. First, medicare 
is seriously underfinanced. Chronic and 
severe deficits are likely to become ap- 
parent near the end of this decade. Sec- 
ond, medicare and the rest of the social 
security system is highly sensitive to 
changes in economic conditions. This is 
why social security requires reserves in 
excess of expedited outgo—to insure ben- 
efits can be paid despite unanticipated 
changes in income or expenditures. 

In light of ali this, the important ques- 
tion seems to be why the Senate failed 
to take more extensive action to remedy 
social security's financing problems. The 
answer is simply politics. None of us will 
soon forget the firestorm of protest that 
greeted the President's May 12 social 
security proposals. 

I might also remind my colleagues of 
the position of Speaker O'NEILL. In his 
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view, social security can be made secure 
without increasing revenues or control- 
ling expenditures, merely by making the 
modest adjustment of interfund borrow- 
ing. We were constantly reminded that a 
more extensive proposal would not be 
acted upon in the other body. 

Obviously, the time was not right for 
bipartisan solutions, A few more respon- 
sible editorials like the one published in 
the Post yesterday may be helpful in 
convincing Members of Congress to act 
responsibly, both now as the other body 
works to modify our bill and in the 
months ahead as we consider major 
changes in social security financing. 


The viability of social security, which 
provides a basis of support for 36 million 
people, depends on the willingness of 115 
million working Americans to continue 
financing benefits. Surely, curing the 
system's ills should be the highest prior- 
ity of this Congress.e 


JERRY NOYER, PLANTATION, FLA. 


€ Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I wanted 
to take a moment to express my admira- 
tion for Jerry Noyer of Plantation, Fla. 
Mr. Noyer moved from New York to 
Florida to retire, but he is proof that 
retirement does not mean inactivity. 
He has spent most of his 6 years in the 
Sunshine State helping citizens protect 
themselves against crime. 

An article in the October 14 issue of 
"Golden Age Living" quotes Mr. Noyer 
as saying the first battle he had to fight 
was the one against apathy. Apathy is 
certainly becoming less of a problem as 
six of Florida's areas, including Broward 
County, have become the Nation's lead- 
ers in violent crime. 

Mr. Noyer's contributions have in- 
cluded becoming an active leader of the 
Broward County Crime Watch chapter, 
including serving as its president for the 
last 2 years. He travels throughout the 
county educating individuals and whole 
neighborhoods on how they can protect 
themselves by being alert to potential 
dangers and by notifying authorities of 
crimes and suspicious situations. 

This kind of effort on the part of indi- 
viduals and communities themselves is 
our frontline defense in the battle 
against crime. A recent hearing by the 
Special Committee on Aging, entitled 
"Older Americans: Fighting the Fear of 
Crime," highlighted the strength and po- 
tenial of positive, volunteer activities 
like these throughout the Nation. 


We can thank senior citizens and re- 
tirees like Jerry Noyer for the success of 
such programs, which range from pre- 
vention to peer counseling and victim 
assistance. 


The magnitude of the crime problem 
and its impact—physically, psychologi- 
cally, and financially—on older Ameri- 
cans is such that we cannot rely on peo- 
ple protecting themselves and preven- 
tion alone. That is why I sponsored com- 
prehensive legislation to strengthen our 
judicial system and coordinate the ef- 
forts of various law enforcement agen- 
cies with each other and the IRS. But 
citizen involvement agencies with each 
other and the IRS. But citizen involve- 
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ment and self-protection is crucial, and 
I applaud Jerry Noyer's dedication to 
preventing crime and encouraging co- 
operation between citizens and their local 
law enforcement agencies. 

Mr. President, I submit the article from 
"Golden Age Living" for the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

JERRY NOYER Is USING Hrs FREE Time TO HELP 
SroP CRIME 
(By Nancy Hubbell) 

Plantation.—From ladies’ sportwear de- 
signer in New York to “Mr. Crime Watch” in 
Broward County. Jerry Noyer has enjoyed 
it all. 

At age 60, Noyer decided to retire and move 
to the land of sunshine, where he didn't 
stay still for long. 

“i said I'm 60, i've had it all...I left when 
my business was at its peak." 

Noyer has lived in Plantation's Lakeshore 
Terrace Condominium for six years, but be- 
came involved in Crime Watch shortly after 
moving here, and has b2en its president for 
the last two years. He’s been an active mem- 
bez for three years. 

He became involved in Crime Watch after 
noting Broward's rising crime rate. At the 
tame time a rapist was running loose at the 
exclusive Jacaranda area of West Broward, 
and that pushed Noyer into the program. 

“im civic minded," said Noyer, who 
doesn't get paid for his work. "I'm a freebie,” 
he laughs. “It sure beats sitting around the 
condo pool listening to my neighbors tell 
&bout how great they were in whatever part 
of the north they're from." 

Noyer works with 21 out of the 29 Broward 
municipalities, and also with the Broward 
Sheriff's Office. 

"I travel from the Galt Ocean Mile area, 
to Hallandale, to Jacaranda, Sunrise Lakes, 
and in between." 

"I love it," said Noyer. 

"We're trying to educate people, unfor- 
tunately, that we're fighting a life of crime 
around us... which occurs in every city," 
said Noyer. 

“We're trying to eliminate fear by teach- 
ing people how to report crimes or incidents 
to police,” said Noyer, who at first said he 
had to fight a battle of apathy.9 


TESTIMONY OF DR. WILLIAM KOREY 
ON THE OCTOBER 6 HEARING ON 
ANTISEMITISM IN THE SOVIET 
UNION 


€ Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, as I have 
previously stressed, I am continuing to- 
day to bring to my colleagues' attention 
the testimony of expert witnesses who 
addressed the problem of increased anti- 
Semitism in the Soviet Union. Today I 
am pleased to submit the statement of 
Dr. William Korey, director of Interna- 
tional Policy Research for the B'nai 
B'rith International Council and Pro- 
fessor of Russian History. Dr. Korey has 
taught at Yeshiva University and New 
York University, and has been a frequent 
guest scholar on many college campuses. 

Dr. Korey's past history of intensive 
research on the issue involved with 
Soviet anti-Semitism allowed all present 
at the hearing better insight into the 
problems that confront the Jews of the 
Soviet Union on a daily basis. In par- 
ticular, he spoke of the tragic reduction 
that has occurred in Jewish emigration 
from the Soviet Union and the fact that 
Moscow, while claiming adherence to the 
Helsinki Final Act and the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, has 
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actually been arbitrary and capricious 
in providing freedom of emigration. He 
continued by providing a moving ac- 
count of the current status of the refuse- 
niks, pointing to the profound anguish 
that these patient individuals must en- 
dure. 
The statement referred to follows: 


TESTIMONY OF DR. WILLIAM KOREY 


Mr. Chairman: This is a moment of grave 
urgency for an entire people, the world's 
third largest Jewish community. I am not a 
Cassandra. I am here only to echo the pro- 
found sense of perilous anxiety and agony 
felt by the Jews of the Soviet Union. 

Permit me to quote from an extra- 
ordinary Gocument submitted last February 
to the 26th Communist Party Congress in 
Moscow. “The Jews of the USSR are facing 
the threat of a national catastrophe," con- 
cluded a 5000-word analysis of the Soviet 
Jewish condition signed by nearly 130 
prominent Jewish activists of Moscow and 
Leningrad. It constituted a desperate cir de 
coeur, a foreboding of possible doom. 

What prompts the sense of imminent 
trauma are two interrelated developments: 
1) 8 severe and arbitrary curtainment by 
the Kremlin of Jewish emigration to a point 
where “it is becoming practically impossible” 
to obtain an exit visa; and 2) a continuing 
virulent anti-Semitism and a pervasive pat- 
tern of anti-Jewish discrimination joined to 
8 deliberate crippling of Jewish culture and 
consciousness. 

The linking of the two phenomena in- 
eluctably has aroused profound dismay and 
concern among Jews both within the Soviet 
Union and everywhere in the West. It be- 
hooves us to help stir mankind's conscience 
so that it may respond to the plea of Soviet 
Jews anticipating "catastrophe." Their final 
words were: “It is still possible to prevent 
1t." On this occasion when we recall and 


commemorate the 40th anniversary of Babi 


Yar, the massacre of our kin in Kiev, those 
words take on a special urgency. 

The enormous significance of emigration 
rights, especially for minority groups, has 
been documented in 1963 in a United Nations 
study prepared by Judge Jose Ingles, a Fill- 
pino statesman and jurist, Drawing upon 
numerous sources from Socrates to the 
Magna Carta and basic democratic constitu- 
tions, the Ingles study demonstrates that the 
emigration right is an “indispensable” con- 
dition for the full exercise of all other rights. 

Deprivation of the right for racial, ethnic 
or religious minorities, the study emphasized, 
can have cataclysmic psychiatric conte- 
quences. The curtailment impact upon 4 
minority already “singled out for unfair 
treatment” will result in a “spiralling psy- 
chological effect" leading to a “morbid fear 
of being hemmed in" and “a sort of collective 
claustrophobia." Prominent Amerícan psy- 
chologists, following visits to Soviet Jews 
who have sought repeatedly and unsuccess- 
fully to emigrate, have observed a myriad of 
distress symptoms. 

Tragically, the Soviet Union has reduced 
Jewish emigration to & trickle, the worst in 
over a decade. The month of August saw 
only 400 permitted to leave as compared with 
some 4500 two years ago—a drop of 90 per 
cent. The new September figure is as low— 
405. 

Despite Moscow's claimed adherence to the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, its 
ratification of the Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights and its formal acceptance of 
the Helsinki Final Act—all of which require 
eased emigration procedures—arbitrary and 
capricious restrictions have been imposed 
during the past two years to reduce to minus- 
cule levels current exit visas for Jews. 
Stepped-up bureaucratic obstacles were 
added to a new and severely restrictive defi- 
nition of “family” to effect such results. 
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How many are traumatized by the pro- 
found cut-back? Since 1968, over 630,00U So- 
viet Jews have formally requested and re- 
ceived invitations ("vizov") from re.atives 
in Israel, which is the first stage in the emi- 
gration process. More than 251,000 were 
granted exit visas during this period. That 
means that 380,000 Jews in the USSR still 
hold invitation-affidavits, potential seekers of 
emigration. In fact, the potential is signiü- 
cantly greater. It is estimated that the emi- 
grants left behind approximately 500,000 rela- 
tives including husbands, wives and children. 
Divided families were an inevitable source of 
the cry for "reunion of families." 

Particularly heart-rending is the status of 
refuseniks, wnose requests for exit visas have 
been repeatedly rejected. Many have waited 
over a decade to obtain a visa, meanwhile 
subjected to job loss, exclusion from labora- 
tory and library, and social ostracism. New 
regulations make it difficult to re-apply even 
as they add totally new restrictions, result- 
ing in the profoundest anguish. Approxi- 
mately 2,000 persons had been in the category 
of refuseniks until 1980. Since then, recently- 
imposed obstacles have augmented the cate- 
gory by an additional 10,000—a conservative 
figure. The latter are by no means activists 
and are, therefore, psychologically unpre- 
pared for living in a veritable netherworld of 
ostracism which characterizes the status of 
refuseniks. 

Despair, anxiety and frustration are the 
distinguishing features of the emigration 
pattern. The Ingles study had already high- 
lighted the terribly traumatic consequences. 
The future 1s one of desperation and panic. 

What compounds the desperation is the 
massive racist propaganda assault against 
Jewry initially launched in August 1967 in 
all the media. But thinly masked as an anti- 
Zionist campaign, in fact the drive has been 
directed against Judaism, Jewish tradition 
and Jewry itself. Stereotypic images of the 
Jew dominate the descriptions of Zionism, 
and the Judaic concept of the “Chosen Peo- 
ple." totally distorted and falsified, Is per- 
ceiyed as the source of the Zionist evil. 

The Torah and the Talmud have been 
presented as works preaching racism, hatred 
and violence. Fundamental Jewish tenets, 
distorted and vulgarized, are seen as the 
embodiment of inhuman aspirations, Typical 
is the following comment on the Torah from 
the book Invasion Without Arms by Vladi- 
mir Begun, published in 1977 in an edition 
of 150,000 copies (and republished in 1980): 
"...1t proves to be an unsurpassed textbook 
of bloodthirstiness, hypocrisy, treachery. 
perfidy and degradation—all the basest hu- 
man qualities.” 


The propaganda campaign appears to draw 
its inspiration from the Tsarist forgery, 
"The Protocols of the Elders of Zion." That 
fabrication contained five principal themes 
and these themes dominate Soviet anti- 
Semitic writings: 1) international Jewry, 
through the “Chosen People” concept, as- 
pires to world domination; 2) this aspira- 
tion is to be achieved through guile and 
conspiracy; 3) an especially powerful mech- 
anism for achieving world domination is 
Jewish control over the international bank- 
ing world; 4) equally crucial for Jews as 
& mechanism of control is the press, the 
manipulation of which will enable them to 
realize their aspirations; and 5) a final in- 
strument for attaining world domination is 
Freemasonry which, through infiltration by 
Jews, will become the base for the drive by 
the “Chosen People.” 


Each of these themes has appeared re- 
peatedly in the Soviet media. Central is the 
view that the “main strategic goal” of the 
Zionist movement, as the above-mentioned 
Begun book puts it, is “domination over 
the world." Even so-called respectable works, 
like International Zionism: History and Po- 
litics, published in 1977 by the prestigious 
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Soviet Academy of Sciences, articulate the 
same view, although In a more subtle man- 
ner. The concentration on Zionism as the 
enemy of mankind is remarkable. Zionism 
is equated with every conceivable evil— 
racism, imperialism, capitalist exploitation, 
colonialism, militarism, crime, murder, espi- 
onage, subversion, terrorism, prostitution, 
even Hitlerism. 

Especially provocative are repeated charges 
that Jews overwhelmingly dominate the mili- 
tary-industrial complex of the West, and, in 
the past, collaborated with Nezism, an alle- 
gation that verges on the absurd. Such accu- 
Sations, given the experiences, fear, and 
anxieties of Soviet citizens, are manifestly 
incendiary. What compounds the provocstory 
character of the charges is that they are 
made in major military-ideological publica- 
tions and are used in indoctrination pro- 
grammes of the armed forces. The most pro- 
lific of the Soviet anti-Zionist writers, Lev 
Korneyev, more frequently than anyone else, 
gives expression to these arguments. His arti- 
cles have appeared in virtually every Soviet 
press organ, and most notably, in military 
publications. 


What is striking about the Soviet percep- 
tion of Zionism, as reflected in the propa- 
ganda, is the power and evil with which it 1s 
endowed. As in the Protocols, the power is 
depicted as cosmic, even Satanic. Poised to 
resist Zionism's aspiration for world mastery 
is the great Soviet power. The world is per- 
ceived in Manichean terms: the forces of 
darkness, representing Zionism, are locked in 
final struggle with the forces of light, as 
represented by the Soviet State. 


The massive character of the Soviet media 
campaign, obviously centrally coordinated 
and directed, cannot be emphasized too 
Strongly. Since 1967, according to a close 
study of the central and provincial Soviet 
press, the number of articles and the amount 
of newspaper space dealing with Zionism in- 
creased as much as six times over. (Some 
years it reached even higher and on one occa- 
sion was twenty times greater than pre- 
1967). Zionism was the main subject of at 
least one-half (and, in some years, two- 
thirds) of the newspaper space devoted to 
Jewish subjects. In addition, the total num- 
ber of anti-Semitic books and brochures es- 
calated to stunning numbers. One research 
study shows 112 such works published in the 
60s and 70s. Some of these books were printed 
in huge editions of 150,060 or 200,000 copies 
and were enthusiastically reviewed in the 
Soviet press. 


In addition to press and books, the anti- 
Semitic propaganda is also conducted by way 
of lectures, an important vehicle of popular 
education and cultural activity in the USSR. 
According to a key journal, in a single year 
there were 2) million official public lectures, 
with audiences totalling one billion persons. 
A secret Communist Party directive in au- 
tumn 1974, sent to each Party District Com- 
mittee, called for the important Znanie (En- 
lightenment) Society to select, train, and 
make available a group of lecturers “to give 
lectures on Zionist themes." Thus, the lec- 
ture hall became a principal channel of the 
anti-Zionist drive. One of the more promi- 
nent lecturers of the Znanie Society who has 
specialized on Zionist themes is Valery Ye- 
melyanov. Examination of two of Ymelya- 
nov's lectures as well as a memorandum he 
sent to the Party Central Committee reveals 
& maniacal hatred of Jews. Recently, Yemel- 
yanoy, after murdering his wife, was incar- 
cerated in an institution for the criminally 
insane. 


If the public atmosphere has become 
charged with anti-Semitic racism, it finds 
particular reflection in the admission policy 
of Soviet universitles, which are the key to 
opportunity and advancement. The distin- 
guished Soviet scientist, Andrei Sakharov, in 
June, 1968, called attention to a new "ap- 
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pointments policy” of the prestigious Soviet 
Academy of Sciences designed to exclude 
Jews. From the academic year 1968-69 on- 
wards, admission of Jews to Soviet universi- 
ties began plummeting. Enrollment of Jews 
a decade later, on both the undergraduate 
and graduate levels, was down by nearly 50 
per cent and, at the principal flagship uni- 
versities like Moscow State University, the 
number annually admitted was almost negli- 
ible. 

É Imeluctably, the percentage of Jews enter- 
ing the technological, and scientific fields di- 
minished. The contraction was helped along 
by secret or unpublished instructions. A con- 
fidential Party directive in 1970 discouraged 
the employment of Jews at “responsible lev- 
els" in various closed security institutions. 
Such institutions, Roy Medvedev disclosed, 
will even exclude those listed as Russians in 
their identity papers but whose mother or 
father is Jewish. The Nuremberg generational 
or "blood" factor had become critical. 

Even as anti-Semitism is implemented as 
a form of state policy, Soviet Jews find them- 
selves particularly vulnerable by virtue of 
the fact that their institutional life and 
structure has all but been pulverized by a 
state drive launched in 1948 and continued 
since then. Yiddish-language schools and 
classes were totally liquidated. A token res- 
toration took place last year in several 
schools of the city of Blrobidzhan. But the 
number of Jews in the entire Birobidzhan 
District is infinitesimal—only one-half of 
one percent of the Jewish population of the 
USSR 

The condition of the Hebrew language is 
even worse. On an official level, it has virtual- 
ly no status whatsoever. The private (unoffi- 
cial) teaching of Hebrew has deliberately not 
been made legal by the authorities and they 
often interfere with the practise subjecting 
both teachers and students to repression. 

A sample study of Soviet Jews, including 
those who do not wish to emigrate, shows 
that most would like their children to learn 
Yiddish or Hebrew, to be able to buy books 
on Jewish history, and to have greater oppor- 
tunities for Jewish culture. But this aspira- 
tion is almost completely denied. Aside from 
one journal, communal-cultural and publish- 
ing institutions have been obliterated. None 
of the more than 100 other nationalities in 
the USSR is confronted by such a total cul- 
tural desert as is the Jewish nationality. 

Private efforts to maintain some semblance 
of Jewishness are being either seriously har- 
assed and intimidated or crushed. Seminars 
have been threatened and international sci- 
entific conferences sponsored by Jewish ac- 
tivists in which colleagues from abroad par- 
ticipate have been halted. Self-organized 
universities have shut as have samizdat nn^- 
lications. 

Especially threatening to the very move- 
ment for self-identity are the arrests and 
convictions of those who have provided a 
certain leadership in the cultural effort. The 
notorious case of Viktor Brallovsky, convicted 
this past summer on absurd charges of 
"defamation", is characteristic. Since then, 
one-half dozen further trials were held to 
silence selected activists and to frighten the 
others. 

Not only are Jewish institutions to be 
atomized; so also is Jewish consciousness. 
All assemblages by Jews to commemorate the 
Holocaust have been dispersed and partici- 
pants roughed up and, at times, arrested. 
Even the greatest symbol of the Nazi Holo- 
caust on Soviet soil—Babi Yar—is designed 
by the authorities for history’s “memory 
hole.” Nothing on the monument, finally 
erected at the site of the historic tragedy, 
indicates the Jewish trauma. Jews seeking to 
go there last Tuesday for memorial services 
were either stopped or terrorized or arrested. 

It is manifestly clear that the Kremlin in- 
tent is to deprive Jews of their past. At the 
same time, the officially sponsored racist 
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propaganda drive and discriminatory pattern, 
has the effect of depriving Jews of their 
future. Emigration is their only salvation. 
With the doors all but closed, agony becomes 
desperation. For them, a “national catastro- 
phe" looms as a real and palyable threat.@ 


TRIBUTE TO BOB UFER 


@ Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, yesterday, 
football fans of the University of Mich- 
igan and all of college football lost a 
legend of football announcing. For 37 
seasons, Bob Ufer was the voice that 
ballyhooed the exploits of the maize and 
blue in the hole the Yost dug, Crisler paid 
for, Canaham carpeted, and Bo Schem- 
bechler fills each and every Saturday 
with amazing consistency. 

Each Saturday, the airwaves would fill 
with the tones of Bob Ufer, the loyalist 
supporter of the Michigan Wolverines, 
describing the game he called the “reli- 
gion” on the day he dubbed the “holy day 
of obligation.” To say that Ufer was any- 
thing but “true blue” could be likened to 
questioning the Catholicism of the Pope. 

With stories of past Wolverine greats 
to draw upon, Ufer exhorted “McCarthy’s 
Monsters” to hold the line just one more 
time. If that did not work, he would sob, 
"Meesheegun, oh, Meesheegun win this 
one for Fielding Yost, that man of so 
much vision, for Herbert Fritz Crisler, 
that giant among coaches and men, win 
it for Bo and Meesheegun, win it for 
Uter.” 

With Edwards close and Butch “don't 
call me Harold” Woolfolk deep and 
Smith under center and Carter split 
wide, the ball is pitched to Woolfolk and 
it is five, four, three, two, one, touch- 
down Meesheegun. Ufer would then 
scream, “God Bless his cotton pickin’ 
maize and blue heart, that halfback 
scooted into the end zone like a penguin 
with a hot herring in his cumberbund.” 

Bob Ufer led the mighty Wolverines 
into battle against Notre Dame, USC, 
Michigan State, and the rest of the Big 
Ten. But he will be best remembered for 
those games against the “scarlet and 
grey legions” led by the Wolverines old- 
est nemesis, Woody “Dr. Strange-Hayes” 
Hayes. 

Boy Ufer’s sincerity, dedication, and 
enthusiasm will never be matched in the 
“history of man’s inhumanity to man” 
which is football to the rest of us. With 
victory well in hand, Ufer would pro- 
claim, “Millie set out the cookies, Bo is 
coming home with a victory.” 

History will record that on Monday, 
October 26, 1981, in little Ann Arbor 
town, Bob Ufer, the truest of all Wolver- 
ine fans, took his place among the greats 
of Michigan football. He will be missed. 

Wherever you are, Fielding Yost, I am 
sure you are smiling. God bless your 
cotton-pickin' maize and blue heart.e 


TOBACCO RESEARCH 


@ Mr. EAST. Mr. President, much debate 
has occurred recently on the tobacco 
price support loan program. Some at- 
tack the acreage allotments and pound- 
age quotas, while others speak of the 
so-called "tobacco subsidy." The smok- 
ing and health issue is also inappropri- 
ately linked with the tobacco program. 
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But no one has disputed tobacco's im- 
portance to our economy, especially in 
the areas of exports and taxes. 

Research has played a vital role in 
making and keeping tobacco the eco- 
nomic factor it is. Many of the practices 
and much of the knowledge utilized to- 
day on a regular and routine basis came 
about because of tobacco research. 

Dr. James F. Chaplin, director of the 
Tobacco Research Laboratory at Oxford, 
N.C., has written an excellent article on 
tobacco research and its accomplish- 
ments. I think this article effectively 
points out the need for continued re- 
search in tobacco. 


I submit Dr. Chaplin's article to be 
printed in the RECORD. 
The article follows: 


A Brier History OF TOBACCO RESEARCH IN 
THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND 
SOME SELECTED ACCOMPLISHMENTS—1960- 
1980 


Tobacco has been an important economic 
factor during the first two centuries of the 
development of the United States. In 1980, 
the farm value of tobacco was about $3 bil- 
lion, and 1t currently ranks fifth among farm 
crops in cash receipts in the United States. 
Approximately 500,000 farm families derive 
income from tobacco production, The United 
States is the world's leading tobacco exporter 
and the third largest importer. In 1978, ex- 
ports of tobacco and tobacco products 
reached an all-time high of $2.12 billion. 
Imports totaled $428 million, leaving a record 
trade balance of $1.69 billion—about 10 per- 
cent of the U.S. net export trade balance. 
Tobacco products generate over $20 billion 
in sales and $6.4 billion in taxes at Federal, 
State, and local levels, In addition, tobacco 
menufacturing creates jobs for 76,400 work- 
ers and income for 2,900 wholesalers and 
1.4 million retail outlets. 

The Department’s tobacco research is con- 
ducted in close cooperation with research 
programs carried out by the States, other 
Federal agencies, and industry in the to- 
bacco-producing areas of the United States, 
The caliber of this research is well recognized 
by scientists in other tobacco-producing 
countries around the world. 

While no cost benefit analysis for tobacco 
research is available, highly favorable results 
easily can be shown. For example, resistance 
to only one disease, black shank, necessary 
to produce flue-cured tobacco in the areas 
where this very valuable crop is grown, would 
much more than offset annual research 
expenditures 

The objective of the Department's tobacco 
research program prior to the mid-1960's was 
to aid the grower in economical tobacco cul- 
ture by development of new or improved 
cultural practices and varieties to aid in con- 
sistently producing, at minimal cost, high 
ylelds of good quality tobacco. 

During recent years, emphasis has been 
given to research to modify the raw product 
50 as to improve quality and reduce any 
constituents that can be identified as po- 
tentially harmful to the consumer. 


I. BREEDING AND VARIETAL DEVELOPMENT 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA) has a long history of accomplish- 
ments in tobacco breeding and varietal de- 
velopment. It maintains the only world col- 
lestion of tobacco germplasm representing 
most of the cultivated types and all of the 
wild tobacco species. This major source of 
germplasm is continually reproduced, im- 
proved, and supplied to all tobacco breeders, 
both public and private. Many of the break- 
throughs in research on all tobacco types 
have come from this collection. 

These include resistance to such destruc- 
tive diseases and pests as Granville (bacteri- 
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al) wilt, root knot nematode, wildfire, 
tobacco mosaic, potato virus Y, black-root- 
rot, blue mold, and tobacco budworm, Most 
of the tobacco types and varieties currently 
produced in the United States contain germ- 
plasm developed by the USDA. In addition, 
this germplasm base is presently being used 
in research designed to change tobacco chem- 
istry for improved tobacco quality and safety. 
Some significant first examples of improved 
tobacco varieties and basic germplasm are 
outlined as follows: 

The first black shank-resistant and the 
first Granville wilt-resistant flue-cured to- 
bacco varieties were developed by USDA sci- 
entists. Flue-cured tobacco sales return over 
$1.5 billion annually to growers. This to- 
bacco could not be grown economically with- 
out black shank resistance. Most of the flue- 
cured varieties presently in production in- 
corporate sources of resistance to black 
shank and Granville wilt diseases. 

Since 1960, USDA sclentists have developed 
12 flue-cured varieties and 20 lines of basic 
germplasm with increased disease resistance, 
yield, and quality. Among these was the first 
variety which combined resistance to the 
root knot nematode, black shank, Granville 
wilt, and other diseases. This variety, once 
important in two flue-cured tobacco produc- 
tion States, now provides germplasm for all 
the presently grown root knot-resistant flue- 
cured varieties in the United States. Over 50 
percent of the flue-cured acreage presently is 
planted to root-knot-resistant varieties. The 
first tobacco mosaic-resistant  flue-cured 
breeding lines and varieties with acceptable 
yield and quality were developed by USDA 
scientists. 

Tobacco hornworms are among the oldest 
and most destructive insect pests of tobacco. 
It is estimated that this Insect causes dam- 
age to North Carolina flue-cured growers 
alone in excess of $2 million annually. A to- 
bacco hornworm-resistant breeding line, 


representing the first breakthrough in efforts 
to develop a tobacco variety resistant to this 


insect, was developed. The discovery of a 
source of hornworm resistance is a signifi- 
cant development in our overall effort to find 
biological control agents for major crop pests 
and represents one more step forward in 
reducing dependence on insecticides. 

Potato virus Y (PVY) is a potentially de- 
structive disease which has occurred sporadi- 
cally in the tobacco growing areas of the 
United States. There is no known cure at 
present. A tobacco breeding line has been 
developed which will contribute to the devel- 
opment of commercial varieties with resist- 
ance to PVY disease. The new line possesses 
many favorable traits of a commercial variety 
and has tolerance to the mild strain of PVY 
and apparent immunity to the severe strain 
of this disease. 

The first variety of burley tobacco resistant 
to tobacco mosaic, wildfire and black shank 
was developed by USDA scientists. Before the 
development of this variety, plant beds were 
treated with costly bactericides for control of 
the wildfire disease. This variety also reduced 
losses to the burley growers caused by black 
shank and mosaic. All burley varieties now 
available have the basic germplasm for wild- 
Mfe resistance from the original USDA 
source. The USDA has continued to develop 
burley varieties and breeding lines with im- 
proved yield and quality characteristics along 
with resistance to disease. 

Since 1960, USDA scientists have developed 
and released seven burley varieties and four 
lines of basic germplasm with improved dis- 
ease resistance, yleld, and quality. A recent 
article in the Greenville, Tennessee, news- 
paper indicated that the research at one 
station in Tennessee, where tobacco research 
has largely been funded by USDA, “has saved 
the tobacco growers hundreds of millions of 
dollars in preventing losses from disease and 
in producing plants that are most productive 
and profitable to the farmer." 
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A major accomplishment in tobacco var- 
ietal development was the incorporation of 
black-root-rot resistance from one of the 
wild relatives of tobacco into acceptable 
varieties of burley and dark-fired types. 
Black-root-rot was a major disease of the 
air-cured tobaccos. In addition, seven dark- 
fired varieties have been developed and re- 
leased which have resistance to black shank 
and tobacco mosaic. 

Other breakthroughs in varietal develop- 
ment include wildfire resistance in cigar 
binder tobacco, A new race of the disease has 
recently been discovered, and USDA scientists 
have already developed germplasm that is 
resistant to the new race and which is being 
incorporated into useful varieties. 

As a result of research over a 10-year pe- 
riod, 2 disease-resistant varieties of a cigar- 
filler tobacco were released in 1961 by USDA. 
One of the varieties is highly resistant to 
wildfire. The other variety is highly resistant 
to both wildfire and mosaic, and moderately 
resistant to black-root-rot. The new varieties 
yield 200 to 400 pounds per acre more than 
the standard varieties and have resistance 
to 2 very destructive diseases of cigar filler 
tobacco. Since that time, an additional vari- 
ety of cigar filler tobacco has been developed. 

Blue mold is a potent, destructive disease 
of tobacco, and USDA scientists have been 
instrumental in developing improved germ- 
plasm for resistance to this disease. A cigar 
wrapper tobacco, resistant to the blue mold 
disease, was developed by USDA and State 
scientists and is presently being used to de- 
velop other types of tobacco with resistance 
to this disease. 

More recently, rapid breeding procedures 
such as the haploid technique and cell and 
tissue culture have been developed and re- 
fined. These techniques make possible intro- 
duced biochemical modifications of consider- 
able magnitude into new tobacco germplasm 
strains. Haploid plantlets which develop 
from cultured anthers of tobacco are placed 
in a solution of colchicine to induce chromo- 
some doubling of haploids to the normal 
diploid chromosome level. The diploid plant- 
lets are true-breeding immediately. The 
method offers the advantage of reducing to 
2 years the normal 6 to 8 years required to 
develop new lines and varieties with desir- 
able chemical characteristics or resistance to 
insects and diseases. Through this rapid 
method, the production of more than 1,000 
dihaploids from a single hybrid anther 
source was accomplished in 1979. 


It. NUTRITION AND CULTURAL PRACTICES 


Much of the early research in nutrition 
and cultural practices was conducted by 
USDA scientists, who discovered the first 
magnesium deficiency in tobacco. This was a 
landmark discovery which led to elimination 
of this problem in tobacco and other crop 
plants through the application of magne- 
sium in commercial fertilizer. 

Substitution of potassium nitrate for am- 
monium and potassium sulfates significantly 
increased acre yields and values of the cured 
tobacco leaf (more than 20 percent). A 
marked reduction in sulfur content, striking 
improvement in burning properties, in- 
creased filling capacity, and lower sugar con- 
tent in the cured leaf were associated with 
the substitution of potassium nitrate for 
ammonium sulfate and potassium sulfate. 
Based on these and other results, sulfur con- 
tent with tobacco fertilizers has decreased. 

There has been considerable controversy 
about the use of maleic hydrazide for to- 
bacco sucker control and research has been 
conducted to find alternative control meth- 
ods. Technologies for the control of tobacco 
suckers by fatty acids and fatty alcohols 
have been developed by USDA scientists and 
are now used in combination with maleic 
hydrazide to improve sucker control without 
increasing chemical residues. 


The fatty alcohols developed to control to- 
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bacco suckers also controlled unwanted 
growth in woody plants. These findings were 
used as the basis for development of chem- 
ical pruning of fruit and floral crops, result- 
ing in improved production efficiency by re- 
ducing hand labor requirements. The devel- 
opment of the fatty alcohols was termed by 
some horticulturists as the most important 
advancement in horticulture in the 1960's. 

A spray rig assembly was adapted to & 
high-clearance sprayer that directed the 
Spray solution of maleic hydrazide (MH) to- 
ward the stalk and downward. This tech- 
nique improved control with fatty alcohols. 
Tn combination with MH, its use reduced 
residues 50 percent without impairing con- 
trol. In addition, it was found that an appli- 
cation of fatty alcohols following the MH 
treatment improved control. The complete 
system will reduce chemical residue, espe- 
cially of MH, and still offer the grower sucker 
control, 


HI. IMPROVED TOBACCO SAFETY 


In the mid-1960's, USDA research on to- 
bacco shifted gradually toward improved 
tobacco safety. The current program of 
USDA's Science and Education Administra- 
tion on Improved Tobacco Safety is the only 
program in the world with research extend- 
ing from seed to cigarette smoke with the 
objective of reducing potential hazards due 
to tobacco consumption. This represents a 
melding and coordination of diverse tobacco 
research into a unified program designed to 
reduce or remove potentially hazardous con- 
Stituents from the leaf or smoke. Recent 
accomplishments in this program include 
the following: 

Reduction of nicotine and tar. Genetics 
and cultural production methods influence 
the levels of nicotine in leaf and smoke and 
TPM (tar) in smoke. Germplasm has been 
developed by USDA scientists with nicotine 
levels ranging from about 0.2 to 4.0 percent 
nicotine in both burley and flue-cured types. 
Low nicotine lines have been developed and 
released for both flue-cured and burley to- 
bacco types. These lines have been used ex- 
tensively in smoking and health research 
studies by the National Cancer Institute. 
The nicotine-to-tar ratio is important. 
Progress has been made in changing the 
ratio to reduce potential risk from smoking. 

Reduction of pesticide residues. In order 
to reduce pesticide residues, new methods 
for controlling diseases, nematodes, and in- 
sects, as well as less persistent growth regu- 
lators, have been or are being developed. 
Successful tobacco production depends upon 
the control of diseases, nematodes, and in- 
sects in the field and in the storage ware- 
house. 

Some outstanding results have been ob- 
tained in biological control. Tobacco leaf- 
spot diseases have been controlled by field 
application of organisms which are antagon- 
istic to the disease pathogen. Practical 
methods for biological control of folair di- 
seases could be achieved in the near future. 
Research is in progress to control the to- 
bacco hornworm and tobacco budworm 
through biological means with the use of 
pathogens and predators. An effective patho- 
gen, Bacillus thuringiensis, is now availab!:e 
which leaves no undesirable residues and is 
not harmful to beneficial insects. Also, the 
spined stilt bug, a predator, is being pro- 
duced and released in strategic areas, thereby 
using a beneficial insect to control one that 
is harmful. Strains of tobacco have been 
identified which are resistant to budworms 
and hornworms. The accomplishment cf 
these objectives will make it possible to fur- 
ther reduce pesticide residues in US. 
tobacco, 

Insects such as the cigarette beetle are 
very destructive to stored tobacco and can 
inflict such damage as to render the stored 
leaf virtually worthless. In research studies 
on stored tobacco for insect control with 
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minimal chemical residues, methods were 
developed by USDA scientists for fumigation 
with phosphine in storage warehouses. 
These methods gave excellent control in 
packaging units of tobacco up to hogs- 
head size. Also, methods were developed for 
applying dichlorvos in an aerosol from auto- 
matic dispensing systems. During seasons 
when insects are active, dichlorvos is auto- 
matically dispensed on a regular basis. Resi- 
dues of phosphine are about 0.5 parts per 
billion, and dichlorvos is not detectable on 
tobacco. These methods are presently being 
used for control of inse-ts on stored tobacco. 

Homogenized Leaf Curing (HLC). Curing 
of the ripe, mature leaf is done on the farm 
as the final stage of tobacco production. 
Chemical and physical leaf characteristics 
are set at harvest and may not be signifi- 
cantly modified under conventional methods 
of tobacco curing. 

However, homogenized leaf curing (HLC), 
& new approach developed by USDA scien- 
tists, offers the possibility of making changes 
during the cure. Precursors of undesirable 
smoke constituents can be removed. HLC can 
be used to make reconstituted sheets of pre- 
described thickness, porosity, or any other 
features desirable in the manufacture of 
cigarettes. Studies with flue-cured and bur- 
ley tobacco have given promising results for 
maintaining smoke quality and reducing tar 
delivery and biological activity. For example, 
removal of soluble proteins during HLC has 
the potential to reduce the allegedly harm- 
ful compounds hydrogen cyanide, oxides of 
nitrogen, and quinolin content. 

Tobacco treated to reduce health hazards. 
A method was developed by USDA scientists 
for the treatment of tobacco with ozone to 
effect decomposition of leaf components re- 
sponsible for the formation of much of the 
tumor-producing hydrocarbons (PAH) in 
cigarette smoke. Ozonization yields tobacco 
which, when burned, produce smoke with as 
much as 83 percent less hydrocarbons and 
87 percent less nicotine. This technique con- 
stitutes a new approach with high potential 
toward the development of a less hazardous 
cigarette. 

Association between leaf characteristics 
and smoke components. A comprehensive 
study was completed to examine simple cor- 
relations and multiple regressions among 
leaf characteristics and smoke components. 
Four flue-cured and four burley tobacco va- 
rieties, each with leaves from eight stalk po- 
sitions, were used. More than 270 variables 
were investigated, among them leaf and 
agronomic characteristics and cigarette and 
smoke components. The results clearly indi- 
cated that certain leaf characteristics can be 
used to predict total smoke delivery for in- 
dividual smoke components. These findings 
demonstrated that modification of these 
characteristics through genetic, cultural, or 
curing manipulations can lead to the devel- 
opment of safe leaf tobacco, 

Reduction of health related compounds by 
breeding. A pale yellow tobacco developed by 
USDA scientists produced 10 to 30 percent 
lower levels of polynuclear aromatic hydro- 
carbons (PAH) than normal green tobacco. 
This decrease in PAH is considered impor- 
tant since it is believed that the PAH con- 
tributes to the biological activity of the to- 
bacco smoke. 


Smoke chemistry. Research in smoke 
chemistry has made much progress in the 
past 10 years. Smoke consists of an aerosol of 
gases and suspended particles. More than 
2,500 compounds have been identified, and 
USDA research has contributed significantly 
to knowledge about the number of known 
constituents. The identification of these 
compounds will aid in their selective re- 
moval or alteration through breeding, cul- 
tural practices, and manufacturing processes. 
The following examples of this research are 
by no means inclusive: 
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Tobacco leaf pigment, lignin, and pectin 
gave relatively high yields of phenols on 
neating to high temperatures. The phenols 
are smoke constituents which may exert un- 
desiranle effects in the tobacco smoke. The 
possible role of leaf pigment in the gen- 
eration of certain harmful compounds 
known to be in smoke has been investigated 
thoroughly. 

The hexane-soluble fraction of fiue-cured 
tobacco has been pyrolyzed to evaluate the 
importance of its contribution to the forma- 
tion of aromatic compounds, especially 
polynuclear aromatic hydrocarbons (PAH), 
present in cigarette smoke. Estimates of 
penzo(a)pyrene levels in pyrolysates indi- 
cate that nearly two-thirds of the amount 
produced during tobacco pyrolysis may be 
attributed to the hexane-soluble components 
of leaf which comprise only 6 percent of dry 
weight. 

Oficial analytical methods for tar and nic- 
otine in cigarette smoke and nicotine, nor- 
nicotine, nitrogen, potassium, chloride, 
menthol, and moisture in tobacco have been 
developed through collaborative tests. 

A rapid and quantitative method has been 
developed for the analysis of the tobacco 
sucker control agent maleic hydrazide. The 
method is 20 times more rapid and 10 times 
more sensitive than the currently used col- 
orimetric method. 


IV. HIGHLY NUTRITIOUS PROTEIN FROM GREEN 
TOBACCO AS A BYPRODUCT 


Fraction 1 protein (F-1-P), the most 
abundant protein in nature, has been crys- 
tallized from green tobacco leaves. Although 
all other green plants contain F-1-P, it has 
been crystallized most readily from tobacco. 
The nutrient value of F-1-P has been found 
to be very high, the equivalent of egg or 
milk. Possible uses of pure crystalling protein 
include (a) nutrition of medical patients 
requiring controlled protein and mineral 
intake, such as kidney disease patients to 
reduce dialysis frequency, and (b) infant 
formulas to avoid milk allergies. Fraction 2 
protein (F-2-P), a mixture of other soluble 
proteins about equal to F-1-P in nutritive 
value, has also been extracted from tobacco. 
A simplified, high-yield crystallization pro- 
cedure for extracting Fraction 1 protein from 
homogenized tobacco has been developed. 
This procedure should be adaptable to large- 
scale operations. 
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October 28, 1981 
CZECHOSLOVAK INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


€ Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, today 
is Czechoslovak Independence Day. On 
October 28, 1918, the independent Re- 
public of Czechoslovakia was  pro- 
claimed. The historic struggle that had 
been waged for centuries by the Czech 
and Slovak peoples for their national 
liberation from the Eapsburgs ended. 
With the goal of self-determination of 
nations espoused by Woodrow Wilson in 
m.nd, Czechoslovaks had rallied to the 
allied cause and helped defeat the Cen- 
tral Powers in the First World War. 
Here in America, Czech Americans had 
volunteered in large numbers. Those who 
could not fight had bought war bonds 
making the Czechs the people that 
bought proportionally more bonds than 
any other foreign-born group. An es- 
pionage service of Czech Americans, led 
by Emanual Voska, had supplied the 
allies with key information on German 
and Austrian activity in the United 
States. 

The defeat of Germany and the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Empire assured the birth 
of the independent nation. In the years 
following the war, Czechoslovakia en- 
joyed a thriving democracy under the 
leadership of their great statesman 
Tomas Masaryk. Agrarian reform im- 
proved the lot of the peasants. Progres- 
sive social legislation gave needed se- 
curity to workers. Craftsmen and small 
industries flourished. All indications 
pointed toward a long and favorable 
future for the new republic situated in 
the heart of Europe. Unfortunately, 
such hopes were to be done in by a man 
named Hitler. 

Mr. President, in September 1938, 
faced with the threat of imminent war 
and isolation from the rest of Europe, 
Czechoslovakia was forced to accept the 
infamous Munich agreement, thus giving 
up a fifth of their territory to Nazi Ger- 
many. Hopes that Hitler would keep his 
word and make no more territorial 
claims were soon dashed. Within 6 
months German tanks stationed them- 
selves in Prague and Czechoslovakia 
ceased to exist as an independent nation. 

World War II caused great suffering 
for the Czechoslovakian people, but by 
1945, they had regained their independ- 
ence. Overjoyed with the victory over 
the German war machine, few people 
were prepared for the encroachments of 
their Russian neighbor. In 1948, the 
postwar coalition government was 
toppled by the Communists. In the en- 
suing years, the government took com- 
plete control over business, industry, 
agriculture, religion, and education. 
Secret police intimidated the populace, 
imprisoning all who offered opposition. 

In 1968, Czechoslovakians fought back 
against their restrictive government, 
Under Alexander Dubcek, a program of 
liberal reforms was introduced em- 
phasizing freedom of expression and 
contact with the non-Communist world. 
The flame of hope rose high only to be 
dashed again by the grim arrival of 
Soviet tanks and troops from the Com- 
munist nations. A year later Dubeck was 
replaced, reformists were purged. 

Mr. President, there will be no cele- 
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brations in Czechoslovakia today. No 
parades in the streets or fireworks in the 
sky. In the dark shadow of the Soviet 
empire, the people continue to exist in 
subjugation. But as the world has 
learned and will learn again: with bru- 
tality comes resistance, with suffering 
comes aspiration and with ordeal comes 
strength. Buried deep in the souls of 
Czechoslovakians, the coal of freedom 
continues to burn, giving warmth to their 
hopes. Here in the United States, all 
Americans, Czech, and of other descent, 
pause on this day to recognize those 
hopes and the force that keeps them 
alive. Liberty cannot be shackled for- 
ever. One day we shall celebrate the re- 
birth of a free Czechoslovakian nation 
in a free Europe in a free world.@ 


CONRAD SCHWIERING DAY 


@ Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, today's 
events will produce an important deci- 
sion affecting our Nation and other 
Western industrialized economies and 
our Saudi Arabia oil artery. October 28, 
however, also marks an important day 
in my home State of Wyoming. Today, 
Wyoming is honoring one of America’s 
most well-respected, contemporary 
Western artists, Conrad Schwiering. 
Since I cannot personally attend the 
festivities in his honor, I ask that the 
following statement, which is being de- 
livered to day at the Casper Country 
Club on my behalf, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT For CONRAD SCHWIERING DAY BY 
SENATOR MALCOLM WALLOP 

Friends, today we honor a man who has 
truly devoted his life, and his work, to im- 
mortalizing the abundant beauty so gen- 
erously bestowed upon Wyoming, and to 
capturing the diverse aspects of our Western 
way of life. It has been said: “In Conrad 
Schwiering, God gave us a man to match our 
mountains.” 

Gazing upon a Schwiering painting we 
sense this man’s love for his native land. 
In many of Connie’s Teton landscapes we 
can almost smell the Western scents of 
sage, pine and even old leather. Yet, as much 
as Connie's art typifies Western life, it also 
stands alone for the mood and the personal 
impression of Wyoming that it imparts to 
each of us. His work beautifully preserves 
& part of home for us all. 

Connie's rare artistic talent, and potential 
for greatness, have been evident to many 
since the first colorful stroke of his brush 
across a canvas some 30 years ago. And to- 
day, the time has finally come to recognize 
his tremendous contribution to American 
art in general, and Western art in particu- 
lar. I offer my congratulations on your day, 
and on your selection—as the first Wyoming 
artist—to be presented with the National 
Cowboy Hall of Fame and Western Heritage 
Center's gold medal of the National Academy 
of Western Art. 

While we honor the artist, however, we 
must also take time to thank Mary Ethel for 
her love, patience and contribution to 
Connie’s art, and for her service to the Jack- 
son community. Every person in Wyoming 
benefits from the Schwierings community 
involvement and the many tasks they self- 
lessly perform. Your impression has been 
indelibly etched upon our state, and we are 
very proud of you both. Thanks for every- 
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thing from all of us. You have made our 
lives special.@ 


STRATEGIC NUCLEAR FORCES 


9 Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, on 
Monday, October 19, the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. PERCY) chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, addressed 
the 55th annual dinner of the Cal Tech 
Associates on President Reagan's an- 
nounced plans for modernizing our 
strategic nuclear forces. I believe that 
any American who is trying to reach an 
informed judgment on the President’s 
proposals will find Senator PERCY'S re- 
marks illuminating and useful. 

He examined these proposals in depth, 
assessing both their contributions to im- 
proving our Nation's strategic deterrent 
forces and their impact on future pros- 
pects for arms control agreements. 


He quite rightly points out that “no 
administration in recent times has ruled 
at one time on so many strategic pro- 
grams." Now the Congress is charged 
with the responsibility of evaluating 
what President Reagan has proposed. I 
ask that Senator PERCY'S remarks be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The remarks follow: 

REMARKS BY SENATOR CHARLES H. PERCY 


I am honored to have been invited to pro- 
vide the keynote address to this, the 55th 
Annual Dinner of the Cal Tech Associates. 
It is @ great pleasure to be back among so 
many good friends. Tonight, I want to dis- 
cuss with you a matter of profound impor- 
tance to international security. 

On October 2d, President Reagan an- 
nounced a sweeping plan for strengthening 
and modernizing U.S. strategic forces. As 
Secretary of Defense Weinberger noted in 
presenting the plan to Congress, “not since 
the Eisenhower years has an Administration 
proposed a strategic program of such 
breadth and scope." While previous Admin- 
istrations have made major decisions on one 
or another strategic weapons systems, no 
Administration in recent times has ruled at 
one time on so many strategic programs, 

President Reagan's plan is massive both in 
terms of cost and scope. If fully funded by 
Congress, the various strategic moderniza- 
tion and enhancement programs would cost 
$180 billion over the next six years, a sum 
which exceeds the entire budget for the 
United States just fourteen years ago. 

Furthermore, the plan will affect every 
aspect of our current strategic posture, in- 
cluding the air, sea, and land-based legs of 
the so-called strategic "triad", the command, 
control and communications (or 'C3") net- 
work that links the Triad with national com- 
mand authorities, and strategic defenses such 
as radars, fighter interceptors, and civil de- 
fense. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
ultimate Presidential and Congressional deci- 
sions on this comprehensive package will de- 
termine the basic outline of U.S. strategic 
deterrence well into the next century. 

In my remarks this evening, I would like 
to address two separate, but critically related, 
dimensions of the President's proposals. First, 
I will discuss whether the package 1s, for the 
mos* part, strategically sound. Second, I 
want to examine what opportunities it pre- 
sents for genuine arms limitations, or even 
significant arms reductions. 

Let me begin by discussing the five ele- 
ments of the package in turn, starting with 
the President's decisions on new bomber 
aircraft. 
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B-1 BOMBER 

President Reagan's decision to go ahead 
with the deployment of 100 B-1 bombers 
while continuing research and development 
on an Advanced Technology Bomber that 
can virtually evade radar detection, known 
as "stealth," strikes me as the most prudent 
and sensible course which he could possibly 
have followed. Our existing B-52 bombers 
were built in the 1950s and 1960s and are 
becoming increasingly costly and difficult to 
maintain. We simply cannot wait any longer 
to decide on a proper replacement for these 
aircraft. The issue, then, is whether we 
should go now with the B-1, followed in 
time by the ''stealth" bomber, or try to leap- 
frog directly to “stealth”, skipping the B-1 
altogether. 

The problem with the latter course is that 
the "stealth" bomber is still just a design 
and the first test aircraft will not fly for at 
least another three years. While the basic 
concept shows considerable promise, many 
technological and design uncertainties re- 
main. History has repeatedly shown that 
programs which are rushed through on a 
crash basis result in cost overruns and sub- 
optimal performance. The "stealth" program 
is too important to be pursued imprudently. 
By going with the B-1 now, we will gain the 
time needed to get the "stealth" program 
right while at the same time capitalizing on 
the $6 billion already invested in developing 
the B-1 bomber. If the "stealth" bomber 
should become available sooner than we 
think, we can always shift funding from the 
B-1 to the “stealth.” 


Let us, for à moment, try to think through 
what has been called the unthinkable—a nu- 
clear war. Some critics have charged that 
in the event of war the B-1 would not be 
&ble to penetrate Soviet air defenses and 
thus should not be built. In my view, this 
argument is based on unrealistic assump- 
tions regarding likely combat scenarios. If, 
in World War II, the United States had de- 
cided that it would build no B-17s or B-29s 
unless they were invulnerable to German or 
Japanese defenses, we would have built no 
bombers and may well have lost the war. 
Then, as now, the success of a bomber attack 
depended more on tactics and mass than on 
the invulnerability of a single bomber in a 
strictly technological sense. 


B-1 bombers on nuclear retaliation mis- 
sions would reach Soviet airspace several 
hours into all-out nuclear war and en- 
counter an air defense network left in sham- 
bles by prior U.S. missile strikes on key So- 
viet airfields, radars, and command and con- 
trol facilities. Moreover, the bombers could 
launch supersonic, nuclear-tipped Short 
Range Attack Missiles to take out whatever 
air defense installations remained in the 
designated penetration corridors and employ 
very low-level flight and newly upgraded 
electronic countermeasures to evade de- 
fenses in the immediate target area. 


I believe that a considerable portion of the 
attacking force would deliver bombs on tar- 
get. More importantly, I belleve that Soviet 
military leaders must also reach the same 
conclusions. This knowledge—the certainty 
of nuclear devastation—is the essence of 
credible strategic deterrence. And a credible 
strategic deterrent has been the heart of 
our efforts to prevent nuclear war for the 
last three decades. 

Lastly, I would point out that the B-1 
and "stealth" are more complementary than 
competitive in design. Once the “stealth” is 
deployed in the mid-1990s, it would assume 
principal responsibility for the manned pen- 
etrator role. Nonetheless, the B-1 will re- 
main fully capable of serving as a stand-off 
cruise missile launcher or as a conventional 
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bomber in support of non-nuclear military 
operations, such as a U.S. military deploy- 
ment in defense of the Persian Gulf oil 
fields. The Advanced Technology Bomber, 
which will be optimized for speed and 
stealth, will not be nearly as effective in per- 
forming these missions. 
MX MISSILE 


Let me now turn to the second. and what 
may be the most surprising and controver- 
sial element of the President's strategic pack- 
age, the decision to deploy 100 MX missiles 
in reconstructed silos in existing ICBM fields. 
The President’s courageous and wise deci- 
sion to scrap the “shell game" basing pro- 
posal for 200 MX missiles espoused by the 
Carter Administration represents a triumph 
of common sense over the arcane and in- 
ordinately theoretical justifications  pre- 
sented in support of the Multiple Protective 
Shelter scheme, originally known as the 
“racetrack.” Since the Administration has 
wisely decided not to expend any more money 
or time on MPS, I need not belabor its many 
faults. However, I would note three key de- 
ficiencies of the concept: 

1. Without an effective SALT II limitation 
on Soviet ICBMs and warheads, the basing 
system could be overwhe:med by a dedi- 
cated Soviet attack. The need to maintain 
more shelters than Soviet warheads would 
have committed us to a costly shelter versus 
warhead “race”. In effect, the nuclear arms 
race would have had new incentives to shift 
into high gear. 

2. With the MPS system, we would have 
spent billions and billions of dollars on con- 
crete, rather than on firepower. The money 
saved by scrapping the MPS system will be 
enough to pay for the B-1 ‘insurance policy” 
even if all 109 bombers are purchased and 
delivered. 

8. The “Shell game" approach, would have 
provided the Soviets with great incentives 
to maximize their esplonage in the United 
States. No matter how hard we worked at 
deception, we would never have been fully 
confident that the Soviets had not cracked 
the deployment code and figured out which 
shelter held the missile. Thus we would have 
spent upward of $100 billion yet felt no 
more secure than we do now. In fact, when 
one considers that the proposed MX shelters 
would have been one third as blast resistant 
as existing Minuteman ICBM silos, and one- 
eighth as strong as the new MX silos, we 
might well have felt less secure. 

By contrast, the decision to put the MX 
in reconstructed and hardened silos allows 
us to avoid most of the expense of the pro- 
posed MPS scheme while preserving the en- 
hanced deterrence afforded by the missile 
itself. Secretary Weinberger has estimated 
that this decision alone will save close to 
$20 billion over the rest of the decade. If 
there were ever any doubts that “Cap the 
Knife" would try to bring his imposing rec- 
ord for trimming wasteful programs to bear 
on the Pentagon, let them now be put to rest. 

In the case of the MX, as with the B-1, 
some critics will charge that the proposed 
system is not invulnerable to attack and 
hence should not be built. But in this case, 
too, I regard this line of argument to be more 
dependent on theoretical scenarios than on 
realistic notions of strategic deterrence. 

I do not doubt that were the United 
States and Soviet Union hypothetically to 
agree that on a certain day and time the 
Soviets would under controlled test condi- 
tions launch a Soviet ICBM at a U.S. mis- 
sile silo, the silo would very probably be 
destroyed or rendered inoperable. But what 
I do seriously doubt is that the Soviet Union 
could, with split-second precision and abso- 
lutely no warning, fire hundreds of ICBMs 
that would simultaneously destroy virtually 
all our missile silos in a ''first-strike." 
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I can find nothing in the history of war- 
fare that suggests that a military force 
could perform with such human and mate- 
riel perfection the first time out. I would 
recall that in last year's abortive hostage 
rescue raid, the U.S. military, with more 
experience than any other country in the 
world in helicopter warfare, could not keep 
even six out of eight helicopters in the air— 
this despite the most intensive preparations 
training, and maintenance checks prior to 
the missions. And I would note that earlier 
this year, the first flight of the Space Shuttle 
Columbia was delayed for days while tech- 
nicians fiddled with a balky computer—this 
despite having the full expertise of NASA 
behind the launch of that single rocket. 

Under actual wartime conditions, some 
Soviet missiles would malfunction in whole 
or part. Some would achieve accuracy speci- 
fications; some would not. Some would be 
launched on time; some would be delayed 
for minutes or hours, And except for the 
first wave of warheads to reach their targets. 
succeeding salvos would have to transit an 
atmosphere rendered totally inhospitable by 
the dust, debris, radiation, blast and electro- 
magnetic pulse generated from the first 
detonations, a nuclear-age version of what 
Clausewitz called “the fog of war." Under 
these conditions, countless warheads would 
likely be destroyed or deflected—a phenom- 
enon known in strategic jargon as "fratri- 
cide." Soviet leaders themselves cannot help 
but be aware of—and hence deterred by— 
these same uncertainties regarding ICBM re- 
liability and effectiveness. 

Iam aware that some in the strategic com- 
munity have suggested that were the Sovi- 
ets to confine their attack to our missile 
silos and somehow succeed in quickly knock- 
ing most of them out, an American Presi- 
dent might "blink" rather than order re- 
taliation in the hope of sparing the United 
States further destruction. 

But I would stress that devastation from 
even such a theoretically "limited" Soviet 
strike would still inflict à scale of death and 
destruction unparalleled In the history of 
the world. According to most estimates, a 
Soviet attack on Minuteman and Titan silos 
would immediately kill tens of millions of 
Americans and for all intents and purposes 
Obliterate Arkansas, Arizona, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Montana, North and South Dakota, 
and Wyoming. Fallout would endanger 
countless millions in the East and Midwest. 

I can no more imagine that an American 
President, after learning of devastation on 
this scale, would not order retaliation than 
I could conceive of Franklin Roosevelt de- 
ciding not to fight back after Pearl Harbor. 
The suggestion, now heard in Washington, 
that the United States would surrender 
rather than counterattack is, in my view, 
without foundation and totally at odds with 
the essential fiber and resolve of the Ameri- 
can nation as I know it. 

Nor, I would submit, do I believe that 
Soviet leaders would for an instant enter- 
tain such notions—unless, we by voicing our 
own doubts should so persuade them. 
Rather, I must believe that Soviet leaders 
would know that they would either have to 
give it their best shot, or not shoot at all. 
Were the Soviets to contemplate a nuclear 
strike on the United States, they would have 
to take into account not only our ICBM 
forces, but also our bombers and subma- 
rines, Soviet leaders are well aware that less 
than 25 percent of total U.S. nuclear striking 
power is carried by our ICBMs, and that our 
bombers and submarines hold the lion’s 
share of our nuclear bombs and warheads. 
Against this total array of U.S. striking pow- 
er, I cannot imagine that Soviet leaders could 
delude themselves into thinking they could 
win a nuclear war. 
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Why, then, deploy the MX at all? If a 
Soviet attack on the United States would 
provoke devastating retaliation from our 
bombers, cruise missiles, submarine-launched 
ballistic missiles, and surviving ICBMs, why 
not just stick with our current Minuteman 
ICBM forces? We could of course take this 
risk and trust the USSR not to be irrational. 
I would argue, however, that In this broader 
context, the MX decision still makes good 
sense and further strengthens deterrence, De- 
ploying the MX in reconstructed silos does 
not mean that all missiles would survive a 
Soviet first strike, but it does mean that each 
MX that did survive would carry ten war- 
heads, rather than the three on board each 
Minuteman III ICBM. 


Moreover, by stressing MX shelters to 5000 
pounds-per-square-inch (or '"PSI"), we sig- 
nificantly narrow the Soviets’ margin for er- 
ror in missile accuracy. Lastly, I would point 
out that the billions saved by scra^»ping the 
MPS system can be channeled into other pro- 
grams, such as the B-1 and Trident II missile, 
that diversify and strengthen our total retal- 
latory capability. 


With respect to the three longer-term MX 
basing options proposed by the Administra- 
tion for study during the next three years— 
the anti-ballistic missile, or ABM, deep un- 
derground tunnels, and a long-endurance 
airborne MX launcher—I would hope that 
the Administration would not necessarily feel 
bound by its self-imposed deadline of 1984 
for making a final basing decision. If, after 
further study, these three options prove as 
unsound and costly as did the MPS concept, 
we should be prepared to continue de»loying 
MX missiles into hardened silos. In the final 
analysis, we may well discover that the so- 
called "window of vulnerability" is not a 
realistic yardstick for measuring strategic 
force sufficiency and abandon our quixotic 
search for a supposedly "invulnerable" MX 
basing mode. 


SUBMARINE MISSILE PROGRAMS 


The third element in the package addresses 
the sea-based lez of the Triad. I support the 
President's decision to go forward with the 
more accurate and longer-range Trident It 
missile, which, as I stated before, provides a 
useful hedge against Soviet capabilities vis-a- 
vis our ICBM force and commend his deci- 
sion to continue deploying Trident sub- 
marines, with construction now set at the 
more realistic rate of one per year. I would 
ask, however, that the Administration think 
through again the operational, foreign policy 
and arms control implications of its plan to 
deploy hundreds of sea-launched cruise mis- 
siles on attack submarines. 


Each submarine so equipped would not 
likely be risked in conventional submarine 
operations, thus the total U.S. submarine 
fleet available for contending with the Soviet 
Navy might be drawn down. Secondly, Gen- 
eral Bernard Rogers, the highly respected 
and able Supreme Allied Commander in 
NATO, has already cautioned that this pro- 
posal may weaken European resolve to go 
ahead with the deployment of land-based 
intermediate range nuclear missiles. And 
lastly, sanctioning the deployment of cruise 
missiles on submarines may create serious 
verification difficulties for future arms con- 
trol efforts. 

STRATEGIC C3 

The fourth element of the President's 
package would dedicate new priority and re- 
sources to strengthening the strategic C3 
network.I am sure that we all agree that our 
strategic forces, no matter how imposing 
and powerful, are useless unless national 
command authorities can give the order to 
retallate. For too long, we have funded other 
defense programs at the expense of this vital 
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functional area. At the same time, though, 
I will want to examine in much greater de- 
tail which aspects of the proposed C3 en- 
hancements are designed to preserve our 
retaliatory capabilities and which are in- 
tended to permit the United States to fight 
a protracted nuclear war. This latter con- 
cept—that we should plan for nuclear wars 
that endure for weeks or even months—ap- 
pears to me to be totally unrealistic and 
could, if adopted, push us into many unwise 
expenditures. 
STRATEGIC DEFENSE 


The President's proposal to augment U.S. 
strategic defenses may prove to be the most 
questionable element of the package. Cer- 
tainly we should ensure that our air defense 
network remains capable. of maintaining 
constant surveillance of our borders and 
challenging unidentified aerial intrusions. 
The Soviet bomber force should not be per- 
mitted the luxury of a “free ride" on bomb- 
ing missions against U.S. targets. In this con- 
text, the replacement of obsolete F-106 in- 
terceptors with the advanced F-15 is a long 
overdue step. However, I would question the 
feasibility and cost effectiveness of deploy- 
ing sir defenses in depth, capable of engag- 
ing and destroying any conceivable Soviet 
bomber attack. Similarly, I do not believe 
that a massive expansion of current U.S. 
civil defense programs would be a prudent 
use of taxpayer dollars. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR ARMS CONTROL 


Let me turn now to a vitally important 
aspect of the President’s strategic force 
modernization decisions which has been 
largely overlooked in the initial congression- 
al and media reviews, namely, the significant 
opportunities for arms control offered by the 
overall package. 

In the general parlance of arms control, 
the President's plan moves the United States 
in a stabilizing, rather than destabilizing. 
direction in the development of new strate- 
gic weaponry. The plan emphasizes bombers 
and cruise missiles, which reach their targets 
too slowly to be useful as "first strike" or 
counter-silo systems, and it would actually 
lessen the role played by the ICBM relative 
to the other two legs of the U.S. strategic 
Triad. As I mentioned earlier, the United 
States maintains less than 25 percent of its 
total nuclear warheads and bombs in its 
ICBM force, compared to 75 percent in the 
case of the Soviet Union. 

Under the proposed package, the United 
States would acquire more bombers and 
Trident missiles than MX missiles, decreas- 
ing the ICBM percentage even further. In- 
deed, the United States would, at least ini- 
tially, decommission more ICBM's than it 
would deploy, scrapping 54 Titan missiles 
while adding only 36 MXs. 


By contrast, had the United States pro- 
ceeded with the 200 MX/4600 shelter scheme, 
we would have deployed twice as many MX 
missiles under the President's plan, thereby 
increasing Soviet anxiety about the poten- 
tial for a U.S. “first strike." Moreover, with 
the MX/MPS system, the Soviets would have 
been pushed in the direction of deploying 
thousands of additional warheads to over- 
whelm the shelter grid. With the MX in 
reinforced silos, the problem for the Soviet 
Union is qualitative, that 1s, improving war- 
head accuracy, and not quantitative. 

The President's plan also reduces the in- 
centives for an ABM deployment and thus 
reinforces the integrity of the ABM Treaty, 
& treaty which I still believe to be in the 
national security interests of the United 
States. In large measure, the renewal of in- 
terest in ABM in recent years has stemmed 
from the perceived advantages afforded ABM 
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if it were deployed in conjunction with MX/ 
MPS system. Under the MPS concept, the 
ABM launching units would only have to fire 
at Soviet warheads headed for the 200 shel- 
ters that actually contained the 200 MX mis- 
siles; the ABM system could allow Soviet 
warheads aimed at the 4400 empty shelters 
to go by. With this numerical leverage, some 
ABM advocates believed that ABM would be 
cost effective. 

With MX in fixed silos, though, an ABM 
system would have to fire at every warhead 
and would thus be quickly overwhelmed, 
Exotic technologies for intercepting ICBMs 
in space, before the missiles release their 
multiple warheads, may be conceivable in 
the 1990s, but for the foreseeable future, 
I remain skeptical that the ABM option will 
prove a sensible or cost effective solution to 
U.S. strategic requirements, As Secretary 
Weinberger stated in testimony earlier this 
month before the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, “an ABM system that can only 
destroy 50 percent of the incoming warheads 
is simply not good enough.” 

THE STRATEGIC PACKAGE AND SALT 


In addition to its compatibility with arms 
control generally, the President's plan pro- 
vides another immediate arms control bene- 
fit: it is fully consistent with SALT. Al- 
though President Reagan has stated that 
there is much in the unratified SALT II that 
he could accept. I am sure that the plan was 
not devised with an eye to the terms of this 
agreement. On the contrary, Administration 
Officials made clear that although we are fol- 
lowing an informal policy of respecting exist- 
ing SALT agreements, they would not have 
hesitated to have deviated from these accords 
had any of the strategic weapons decisions 
so required. Nevertheless, the package as it 
emerged could be implemented in full under 
the terms of SALT I and II, even were the 
SALT II Treaty to extend to 1989. 

SALT II as negotiated specifically author- 
izes the United States to deploy the MX mis- 
sile in existing silos, provided the silo dimen- 
sions are not increased beyond specified 
parameters. The Titan and Minuteman III 
silos can accommodate the MX without ex- 
ceeding these limits. The Treaty also permits 
deployment of the B-1 bomber, Trident sub- 
marine, and Trident II missile and, after De- 
cember 31st of this year, would not prohibit 
the deployment of long-range nuclear cruise 
missiles on submarines. Nor would anything 
in SALT II restrict improvements to air de- 
fense, civil defense, or strategic C3. 

Does this mean that we should now turn 
back the clock and ratify SALT II? I believe 
not, As I said to Soviet Premier Brezhnev in 
Moscow last December, “SALT II is dead as 
& doornail" By any realistic political cal- 
culation, there is little chance that President 
Reagan might ask the Senate to join with the 
Administration in ratifying an amended ver- 
sion of the original Treaty. 

Fortunately, other avenues exist. By sim- 
ply adhering to what is already declared U.S. 
policy, we can capitalize on the opportuni- 
ties created for arms control by the Presi- 
dent's strategic weapons plan. As I men- 
tioned before, this Administration has de- 
clared that it will take no action that would 
undercut existing SALT agreements as long 
as the Soviets demonstrate the same 
restraint. 

The benefits of continuing this policy are 
profound: 

Soviet strategic programs would be kept 
within specified, and entirely predictable, 
parameters. For example, the Soviets could 
not construct new missile silos or increase 
the number of warheads on their existing 
missiles. 


Our friends and allies would be reassured 
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that this Administration is serious in its 
commitment to arms control. This is espe- 
cially important in the NATO context, where 
doubts about the Administration's commit- 
ment to SALT have fanned increased opposi- 
tion to the Theater Nuclear Force moderni- 
zation program. 

Senators and Congressmen, who may be 
looking for à source of future defense budget 
cuts, will see that the President's strategic 
package is consistent with and indeed cen- 
tral to a responsible U.S. arms control policy. 

And, most importantly, by continuing our 
current policy of reciprocal restraint, we 
ensure that the next round of SALT negotia- 
tions will be conducted in the context of 
continuity and stability, thus enhancing the 
prospect that these negotiations will succeed. 

With the President's strategic weapons 
plan now in hand, and recognizing that 
nothing in this blueprint is constrained by 
existing SALT agreements, I see no reason 
why this Administration should renounce 
its declared willingness to continue a de 
facto policy of respecting the SALT agree- 
ments, as long as the Soviets reciprocate. 

Within this framework, we can go forward 
with the President's sound plan for preserv- 
ing the credibility of U.S. strategic deter- 
rence while at the same time maintaining a 
solid basis for progress in attaining genuine 
arms control limitations. 

President Reagan has described his stra- 
tegic modernization plan as “the keystone 
to any genuine arms reduction agreements 
with the Soviets.” I respect his wisdom and 
foresight in committing us to the pursuit 
of arms reductions far deeper than those 
proposed under SALT II. The enormous cost 
and awesome destructiveness of the strategic 
weapons now proposed for development make 
this task all the more imperative. 

Thomas Watson, our former Ambassador 
in Moscow, said in a commencement speech 
this summer at Harvard that while the future 
of mankind depends on many things. “It 
hinges above all on us: on the United 
States’ policy on nuclear weapons—on what 
we and our leaders do about that policy in 
the days and months immediately ahead.” 
I could not agree more. The time is at hand 
for moving ahead on two fronts, for restoring 
the credibility of our strategic deterrent 
and for using SALT to help ensure that it 
need never be used. I urge you to join me in 
supporting this vital undertaking. 


PROPOSED ARMS SALES 


@ Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, section 36 
(b) of the Arms Export Control Act re- 
quires that Congress receive prior notifi- 
cation of proposed arms sales under that 
act in excess of $25 million or, in the case 
of major defense equipment as defined in 
the act, those in excess of $7 million. 
Upon such notification, the Congress has 
30 calendar days during which the sale 
may be prohibited by means of a concur- 
rent resolution. The provision stipulated 
that, in the Senate, the notification of 
proposed sales shall be sent to the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

In keeping with the committee's inten- 
tion to see that such information is avail- 
able to the full Senate, I ask to have 
printed in the Recor at this point the 
notifications which have been received. 
The classified annex referred to in one of 
the covering letters is available to Sena- 
tors in the Office of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, room 4229, Dirksen Building. 
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The material referred to is as follows: 
DEFENSE SECURITY ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., October 26, 1981. 
Hon. CHARLES H. PERCY, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to the re- 
porting requirements of Section 36(b) of the 
Arms Export Control Act, we are forwarding 
herewith Transmittal No. 81-107 and under 
separate cover the classified annex thereto. 
This Transmittal concerns the Department 
of the Navy's proposed Letter of Offer to 
Japan for defense articles and services esti- 
mated to cost $11 million. Shortly after this 
letter is delivered to your Office, we plan to 
notify the news media of the unclassified 
portion of this Transmittal. 

Sincerely, 
ERICH F. VON MARBOD, 
Director. 


TRANSMITTAL No. 81-107 


(Notice of Proposed Issuance of Letter of 
Offer Pursuant to Section 36(b) of the 
Arms Export Control Act) 

(1) Prospective Purchaser: Japan. 
(il) Total Estimated Value: 


Millions 


*As included in the U.S. Munitions List, 
& part of the International Traffic in Arms 
Regulations (ITAR). 


(ili) Description of Articles or Services Of- 
fered: Eight HARPOON missiles, two blast 
test vehicles, spares, and repair parts. 

(iv) Military Department: Navy (LIA). 

(v) Sales Commission, Fee, etc., Paid, Of- 
fered, or Agreed to be Paid: None. 

(vi) Sensitivity of Technology Contained 
in the Defense Articles or Defense Services 
Proposed to be Sold: See Annex under sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vil) Section 28 Report: Included in re- 
port for quarter ending 30 June 1981. 

(vill) Date Report Delivered to Congress: 
26 October 1981. 


POLICY JUSTIFICATION 
JAPAN—HARPOON MISSILES 


The Government of Japan has requested 
the purchase of eight HARPOON missiles, 
two blast test vehicles, spares, and repair 
parts at an estimated cost of $11 million. 

Japan is one of the major political and 
economic powers in East Asia and the West- 
ern Pacific and a key partner of the United 
States in ensuring the peace and stability 
of that region. It is vital to the US. national 
interest to assist Japan in developing and 
maintaining a strong and ready self-defense 
capability which will contribute to an ac- 
ceptable military balance in the area. This 
sale is consistent with these U.S. objectives 
and with the 1960 U.S.-Japan Treaty of Mu- 
tual Cooperation and Security. 

These missiles are to be used on the mod- 
ernization of the Japanese destroyer 
Takatsuki DDA 2304 and acquisition of 
these missiles is crucial to improvement of 
the Japanese Maritime Self Defense Force's 
tactical capability. HARPOON will be the 
only tactical anti-ship missile in the Force, 
and therefore the principal anti-surface ship 
weapon. 

The sale of this equipment and support 
will not affect the basic military balance in 
the region. 

The prime contractor will be the McDon- 
neli-Douglas Corporation of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 
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Implementation of this sale will not re- 
quire the assignment of any additional U.S. 
Government or contractor personnel to 
Japan. 

There will be no adverse impact on U.S. 
defense readiness as a result of this sale. 


— 


DEFENSE SECURITY ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., October 26, 1981. 
Hon. CHARLES H. PERCY, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to the re- 
porting requirements of Section 36(b) of 
the Arms Export Control Act, we are for- 
warding herewith Transmittal No. 81-110, 
concerning the Department of the Army's 
proposed Letter of Offer to Sudan for defense 
articles and services estimated to cost $36 
million. Shortly after this letter is delivered 
to your office, we plan to notify the news 
media. 

Sincerely, 
ERICH F. VON MARBOD, 
Director. 


TRANSMITTAL No. 81-110 


(Notice of Proposed Issuance of Letter of 
Offer Pursuant to Section 36(b) of the 
Arms Export Control Act) 

(1) Prospective Purchaser; Sudan. 
(11) Total Estimated Value: 
Millions 

Major Defense Equipment * 


* As included in the U.S. Munitions List, a 
part of the International Trafüc in Arms 
Regulations (ITAR). 

(iil) Description of Articles or Services 
Oflered; Twenty M60A3 tanks with applica- 
ble support equipment, concurrent spares, 
special tools, test equipment, and associated 
services. 

(iv) Military Department: Army (UCF). 

(v) Sales Commission, Fee, etc., Paid Of- 
fered, or Agreed to Be Paid: None. 

(vi) Sensitivity of Technology Contained 
in the Defense Articles or Defense Services 
Proposed to be Sold: None. 

(vii) Section 28 Report: Included in re- 
port for quarter ending 30 September 1981. 

(vili) Date Report Delivered to Congress: 
26 October 1981. 


POLICY JUSTIFICATION 
SUDAN—20 M60A3 TANKS 


The Government of Sudan has requested 
the purchase of 20 M60A3 tanks with appli- 
cable support equipment, concurrent spares, 
special tools, test equipment, and associated 
services at an estimated cost of $36 million. 

This saie will contribute to the foreign 
policy objectives of the United States by im- 
proving the defense capability of Sudan. It 
will demonstrate our interest in the mainte- 
nance of stability in the volatile Horn of 
Africa and Red Sea region. Additionally, by 
providing this support for the government 
of President Nimeiri and his decision to up- 
grade the Sudanese defensive posture in light 
of heightened Soviet assistance to Libya and 
other potentially destablizing forces, the 
U.S. wil reassure other moderate states in 
the region regarding its concern for their 
independence. 

The Sudanese Armed Forces are attempt- 
ing to modernize the ground forces through 
the purchase of equipment trom the United 
States and other western suppliers. The Su- 
danese Army has the capability of absorbing 
this equipment without difficulty. 

The sale of this equipment and support 
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will not affect the basic military balance in 
the region. 

1uec pime contractor will be the Chrysler 
Corporation, of Detroit, Michigan. 

Implementation of this sale will require 
the temporary assignment of approximately 
5 U.S. Government personnel in Sudan for 
two weeks to provide quality assurance and 
technical assistance. 

There wil! be no adverse impact on U.S. 
defense readiness as a result of this sale. 


DEFENSE SECURITY ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., October 27, 1981. 
Hon. CHARLES H, PERCY, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to the re- 
porting requirements of Section 36(b) of the 
Arms Export Control Act, we are forwarding 
herewith Transmittal No. 81—109, concerning 
the Department of the Army's proposed Let- 
ter of Offer to Greece tor defense articles and 
Services estimated to cost $16 million. Short- 
ly after this letter is delivered to your office, 
we plan to notify the news media. 

You will also find attached a certification 
as required by Section 620C(d) of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, that 
this action is consistent with Section 620C 
(b) of that statute. 

Sincerely, 
ERICH F. Von MARBOD, 
Director. 


TRANSMITTAL No. 81-109 


(Notice of Proposed Issuance of Letter of 
Offer Pursuant to Section 36(b) of the 
Arms Exoort Control Act) 

(1) Prospective Purchaser: Greece. 
(ii) Total Estimated Value: 
Millions 

Major Defense Equipment* 


* As included in the U.S. Munitions List, 
& part of the International Traffic in Arms 
Regulations (ITAR). 


(iif) Description of Articles or Services 
Offered: Fifteen hundred seventy-four AN/ 
VRC-12 series radios and 207 AN/PRC-77 
serles radios. 


(iv) Military Department: Army (WLL). 

(v) Sales Commission, Fee, etc. Paid, 
Offered, or Agreed to be Paid: None. 

(vi) Sensitivity of Technology Contained 
in the Defense Articles or Defense Services 
Proposed to be Sold: None. 

(vil) Section 28 Report: Included in re- 
port for quarter ending 30 June 1981. 

(vili) Date Report Delivered to Congress: 
27 October 1981. 


PoLIcY JUSTIFICATION 


GREECE—AN/VRC-12 AND AN/PRC-77 SERIES 
RADIOS 


The Government of Greece (GOG) has 
requested the purchase of 1,574 AN/VRC-12 
series radios and 207 AN/PRC-77 series radios 
&t an estimated cost of $16 million. 

This sale will contribute to the foreign 
policy and national security objectives of 
the United States by improving the military 
capabilities of Greece in fulfillment of its 
NATO obligations; furthering NATO ration- 
alization, standardization, and interoperabil- 
ity; and enhancing the defense of the West- 
ern Alliance. 

These radios are to be used by the GOG to 
upgrade the communications capability of 
combat and combat support vehicles already 
on hand in thc Hellenic Army (HA). The 
HA will have no difficulty in absorbing, in- 
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stalling, and using the radio sets. These 
{tems will be provided in accordance with 
and subject to the limitations on use and 
transfer provided for under the Arms Export 
Control Act, as embodied in the terms of 
sale. The sale of this equipment and support 
will not adversely affect either the basic mili- 
tary balance in the region or U.S. efforts to 
encourage a negotiated settlement of the 
Cyprus question. 

The prime contractor will be determined 
through competitive bidding after case ac- 
ceptance. 

Implementation of this sale will require 
the assignment of not more than two addi- 
tional U.S. Government or contractor person- 
nel to Greece for a total period not to exceed 
fourteen days. 

There wil be no adverse impact on U.S. 
defense readiness as a result of this sale. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Pursuant to section 620C(d) of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended (the 
Act), and the authority vested in me by 
Department of State Delegation of Authority 
No. 145, I hereby certify that the provision of 
AN/VRC-12 and AN/PRC-77 radios to the 
Government of Greece is consistent with the 
principles contained in section 620C(b) of 
the Act. 

This certification will be made part of the 
certification of the Congress under section 
36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act regard- 
ing the proposed sale of the &bove-named 
articles and is based on the justification ac- 
companying said certification, and of which 
such justification constitutes a full explana- 


tion. 
JAMES L. BUCKLEY.G 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morning 
business is closed. 


AWACS SALE—RESOLUTION OF 
DISAPPROVAL 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the hour of 9 a.m. having 
arrived, the Senate will now proceed to 
the consideration of House Concurrent 
Resolution 194, which will be stated by 
title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 194) 
disapproving the proposed sales to Saudi 
Arabia of E-3A airborne warning and control 
system (AWACS) aircraft, conformal fuel 
tanks for F-15 aircraft, AIM-9L Sidewinder 
missiles, and Boeing 707 aerial refueling 
aircraft. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
concurrent resolution. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, the 
AWACS disapproval resolution which the 
Senate considers today is governed by 
procedures referenced in the Arms Ex- 
port Control Act of 1976, as slightly mod- 
ified by the unanimous consent agree- 
ment of October 20, 1981. Under the law, 
time for debate on the resolution is con- 
trolled by the majority and minority 
leaders, or their designees. At this point, 
I wish to designate the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, Mr. Percy, to control the time 
allocated to those in opposition to the 
resolution. 
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Pursuant to the consent order, debate 
on the resolution will occur between the 
hours of 9 a.m. and 5 p.m., with a vote on 
final disposition of the resolution to take 
place precisely at 5. In addition, the law 
provides a sublimit time cap of 1 hour on 
each appeal and debatable motion. No 
amendment to the resolution or motion 
to recommit is in order. 

Mr. President, I believe that all Mem- 
bers of the Senate, on both sides of this 
issue, have comported themselves with 
dignity and with fairness. I expect that 
the debate today will be fruitful and 
productive and that all of us will gladly 
abide the outcome. 

(Mr. GORTON assumed the chair.) 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the minority 
leader has allocated his time to me. 

It is with deep regret that I rise to 
support the resolution of disapproval of 
the AWACS/F-15 enhancement package 
proposed for sale to Saudi Arabia. This 
is a proposal that never should have 
been submitted to the Congress and one 
that never should have been allowed to 
become a litmus test of United States- 
Saudi relations or a referendum on the 
prestige of the American Presidency. In 
this latter connection, I regret insinua- 
tions that this is a partisan political 
issue. I also regret the President's state- 
ment that those who vote against the 
sale “are not doing their country a serv- 
ice,” thus suggesting that opponents of 
the sale are somehow unpatriotic. 


From the beginning, the concerns that 
have been raised about this sale, both in 
the Senate and in the House, have been 
bipartisan concerns, and that continues 
to be the case today. No one has sug- 
gested that such an important foreign 
policy issue should be exploited for par- 
tisan advantage. Similarly, everyone 
that I have heard speak on this issue has 
approached it from the perspective of 
what is in the U.S. national security in- 
terest. No one wants to undercut the au- 
thority of the President or to render our 
foreign policy less effective. There are 
simply honest differences over what is 
in the best interest of the United States. 
and I hope that the administration will 
be persuaded that this is the case. 


This sale is the result of a series of 
botches—botches that started under the 
previous administration, my administra- 
tion—and has become a veritable Frank- 
enstein. It should not go forward. Two 
weeks ago, when our former colleague, 
and now Under Secretary of State, James 
Buckley, made the final presentation of 
the administration's case to the Foreign 
Relations Committee, I suggested that 
this proposed sale be withdrawn, recon- 
sidered with a view toward meeting the 
concerns raised by members of the For- 
eign Relations Committee and other 
Members of the Senate, and then re- 
turned in a couple of months when 
rhetoric and tempers have subsided. Un- 
fortunately, my suggestion was re- 
jected—confrontation, apparently, was 
wanted—but I continue to believe that 
this sale should be withdrawn; and I re- 
new my proposal now. 


As my colleagues are aware, the For- 
eign Relations Committeee voted to sup- 
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port the resolution of disapproval spon- 
sored by Senator Packwoop and origi- 
nally cosponsored by 49 other Members 
of the Senate. In considering this sale, 
the committee was very mindful of pre- 
vious events which were and continue to 
be relevant to this sale. One of these 
events was the loss of highly sophisti- 
cated equipment and technology follow- 
ing the fall of the Shah of Iran in 1979. 
Fortunately, the AWACS aircraft prom- 
ised to the Shah had not been delivered 
before he fell and the sale was canceled, 
but it was a close call. Committee mem- 
bers were also mindful of the fact that 
spokesmen for the previous administra- 
tion had assured the committee in con- 
nection with the 1978 sale of F-15 air- 
craft to Saudi Arabia that the AWACS, 
aerial refueling tankers, and F-15 en- 
hancement equipment would not be 
sought for Saudi Arabia. 

The report of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, which is available on Sena- 
tors’ desks, sets forth the case in favor 
of approving the resolution of disap- 
proval. To summarize, a majority of the 
committee’s members, representing both 
parties, concluded: First, that providing 
sophisticated weapons to a potentially 
unstable government, without ultimate 
control resting in U.S. hands, increases 
the possibility of secret technology fall- 
ing into unfriendly hands; second, that 
this sale would not measurably increase 
Saudi Arabia’s security, particularly 
since the AWACS would be a down- 
graded version and therefore not the 
best to meet the difficult task of defend- 
ing the oil facilities; third, that the sale 
would escalate the Middle East arms 
race; and fourth, that the sale would 
undermine the security of Israel, the only 
stable U.S. ally in the region. 

Speaking personally, when the com- 
mittee began its consideration of the ad- 
ministration’s proposal, I was very skep- 
tical of the wisdom of proceeding with 
the sale. Nevertheless, I tried to be as 
impartial as possible and weigh the pros 
and cons very carefully. As I listened 
to the testimony and studied the various 
issues involved, it became clear to me 
that a decision on this sale was going to 
be a close call. 


As the minority leader, Senator Ros- 
ERT C. Byrp, said in his excellent speech 
last week, for every argument on one 
side of this issue there is an equally per- 
suasive argument on the other side. In 
other words, there is a mirror-image as- 
pect to this debate. That was certainly 
the case when the Foreign Relations 
Committee debated the issue, but at the 
end of that debate, I was unconvinced 
of the wisdom of the sale in terms of 
U.S. interests in the area. 


I base my decision on these judgments. 
Most of all, I fear that going ahead with 
this sale would lead to another upward 
spiral of the arms race in the Middle 
East. Heightening the tensions and pos- 
sibilities of conflict in this vital area 
would clearly not be in our country's 
interest. Inevitably, it seems to me, pro- 
viding this equipment to Saudi Arabia 
would generate requests from Israel for 
additional equipment, not only to offset 
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the increased offensive capabilities which 
the package provides for Saudi Arabia 
but also to offset presumed future en- 
hancements for Saudi Arabia. And such 
sales to Israel would be on concessional 
terms with their usual adverse effect on 
our budget. 

Such requests by Israel could in turn 
lead to efforts by Syria and Iraq to ac- 
quire more and better equipment. They 
could also cause the new Egyptian Gov- 
ernment to press for more equipment to 
insure that it is not lagging behind in the 
new round of arms purchases. 

Second, this sale could set back the 
Camp David peace process. I am con- 
cerned that if this sale goes forward, 
Israel will be less cooperative in the Pal- 
estinian autonomy negotiations; and 
Saudi Arabia will dig in its heels further 
in opposition to the Camp David agree- 
ments in order to show the rest of the 
Arab world that a closer military rela- 
tionship with the United States does not 
mean that Saudi Arabia would have to 
soften its position on the peace process. 

Certainly, nothing that has happened 
since the F-15 sale was approved in 1978 
suggests that Saudi Arabia would be 
more open to supporting the Camp David 
agreements or to end its financial aid 
to the PLO. Since 1978, Saudi Arabia 
has continued to provide more than $40 
million annually to the PLO according 
to press reports; it has refused to per- 
mit U.S. bases or facilities in Saudi 
Arabia; it has criticized Oman for per- 
mitting U.S. facilities in that country; 
and it condemned the U.S. Navy's self- 
defense action against attacking Libyan 
füghters over the Gulf of Sidra. This is 
not the way a close friend should behave. 

Third, I am concerned about the se- 
curity of the technology proposed to be 
transferred to Saudi Arabia, both re- 
garding the AWACS and the AIM-9L 
missile. Although the administration 
pooh-poohs the sensitivity of the 
AWACS, describing it as 1960's technol- 
ogy, I believe that the Soviets would love 
to have access to our AWACS even after 
they develop their own version. Compro- 
mise of the AIM-9L missile technology 
would entail equal, if not greater, risks 
in maintaining our technology lead over 
the Soviets. 

The administration maintains that 
the technology of this missile may al- 
ready have been compromised, but there 
is no evidence at all of any compromise 
of the AIM-9L version of the Sidewinder 
to the Soviets. In this regard the 9L 
model is the only one that can be effec- 
tive from any angle, even head-on, in an 
effort to destroy enemy aircraft. 

That capability is very valuable and 
recently prompted 12 U.S. F-15 pilots to 
write to Congressman LANTOs to express 
their concern about this technology fall- 
ing into Soviet hands. In addition, we 
have refused to sell the AIM-9L missile 
to a friendly Western European country. 
For these reasons, I have taken the posi- 
tion that only American control will 
suffice to insure the security of our 
technology. 

In response to this concern, the ad- 
ministration argues that the AWACS 
and AIM-9L missiles will be carefully 
guarded and that the Saudi regime is 
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very stable. Yet, we should not forget 
that we heard the same arguments when 
the previous administration proposed 
selling AWACS to the Shah of Iran and 
actually sold F-14 aircraft and Phoenix 
missiles whose technology was later 
compromised. Three years ago, I led a 
bipartisan Senate delegation to Saudi 
Arabia; and several of us came away 
with very real concerns about the stabil- 
ity of that regime. 

As our report stated: 

Several members of the delegation were 
left with a sense of unease as to the tough- 
ness, strength, and stability of the Saudi 
Government, a government based on the 
Koran and tribal custom and conducted al- 
most entirely by actual members of the 
reigning family. 


Despite the fact that the Saudi Gov- 
ernment appears stable today, we should 
not be deluded into thinking that it will 
continue to be. No nation that is owned 
and run by 2,000 princes can be called 
truly stable. Nor should we be taken in 
by administration assurances that we 
wil not allow Saudi Arabia to become 
another Iran, for it is simply not in our 
power to prevent domestic unrest from 
toppling the Saudi family's control over 
Saudi Arabia. 

Fourth, and this relates to the concern 
I expressed earlier regarding another 
arms race in the Middle East, I am con- 
cerned that making this sale will in- 
crease the threat to Israel, our most de- 
pendable ally in the area. The proposed 
AWACS/F-15 enhancement package 
should be seen as just one more step in 
the military buildup underway in Saudi 
Arabia. 

As that process develops, I fear that 
should another Middle East war erupt, 
Saudi Arabia will be under tremendous 
pressure from other Arab combatants to 
become heavily involved. Forcing Israel 
to confront for the first time a credible 
threat from the South will strain Israeli 
defense capabilities. In this connection, 
it ought to be borne in mind that Saudi 
Arabia considers Israel to be its foremost 
adversary, not the Soviet Union and its 
friends. As Sheik Yamani said on 
April 19: 

We believe that the Soviets are a threat, 
but we believe that Israelis are a threat 
much greater than the Soviet Union. 


Armed with F-15's, equipped with the 
most advanced air-to-air missiles and 
controled by the most sophisticated 
aerial surveillance aircraft in the world, 
the AWACS, Saudi Arabia could force 
Israel to devote significant resources to 
meeting a new, even if only presumed, 
threat from the south. With the con- 
formal fuel tanks and an aerial refuel- 
ing capability, Saudi Arabia could en- 
gage in operations over all of Israel, and 
that cannot be ignored by Israel. 

In this connection, I take with a grain 
of salt the assurances which the admin- 
istration claims to have obtained from 
the Saudis. In my view, no sovereign na- 
tion can be expected to adhere to com- 
mitments restricting the use of equip- 
ment that it owns when it concludes that 
those commitments conflict with its own 
national interests. 

Finally, as President Reagan said: “It 
is not the business of other nations to 
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make American foreign policy." He was 
referring to Israel, but he could just as 
well have referred to Saudi Arabia. I be- 
lieve that the main reason for this sale 
is to salve Saudi Arabia's ego, because 
the United States is already providing 
AWACS coverage for the kingdom and 
could continue to do so if only the Saudis 
would agree. 

Having said all of this, I want to add 
that I do recognize that the United States 
has an interest in seeing that Saudi Ara- 
bia can protect its oilfields and defend 
itself against external aggression. The 
AWACS and F-15 enhancement package 
could make a marginal difference in that 
regard, but it would certainly not stop a 
truly determined effort. Not a single wit- 
ness has been willing to state that supply- 
ing this equipment would make Saudi 
Arabia or its oilfields invulnerable. To 
the extent that the package would make 
& difference, that difference would best 
be realized by an arrangement involving 
the most capable, not downgraded, 
AWACS—but under U.S. control. 

If this sale is disapproved, as I believe 
it should be, I believe that it will still be 
possible to maintain reasonable, produc- 
tive relations with Saudi Arabia. A close 
relationship with that country is clearly 
in our—and their—interest. I would sup- 
port working with Saudi Arabia to ex- 
plore ways to better defend itself and its 
oilfields without turning over ownership 
or, most important, control of the 
AWACS and other equipment, to them. 
But I cannot endorse providing what 
would prove to be a flying maginot line, 
a multibillion-dollar package that pro- 
vides only the illusion of security. 

I hope very much that the Saudis will 
come to realize that a turndown of this 
sale does not mean that we think less 
of Saudi Arabia, but that we simply be- 
lieve that this sale, under the terms in- 
volved, is not the right thing for them 
or for the United States. The relation- 
ship that our two countries have forged 
over several decades ought to be strong 
enough to withstand our unwillingness 
to pass a litmus test of support that was 
ill-conceived and poorly handled by both 
governments. 

I also hope that the administration 
will not take congressional disapproval 
of this sale as an assault on its authority 
to conduct effective foreign relations; 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
It certainly never entered my mind to 
make an effort to undercut the credibil- 
ity and effectiveness of the Presidency. 
Under our system of government, the 
executive and legislative branches of 
government have distinct responsibilities 
to the American people, and when there 
are honest differences of opinion over 
what is in the best interests of the United 
States, the Congress has an obligation 
to make an effort to change policies that 
it considers unwise. That was the case 
regarding the Vietnam war and the de- 
bate over the ABM, and it may also have 
been the case regarding the SALT II 
treaty, although I supported the execu- 
tive branch in that matter. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that 
I regret—deeply regret—having to differ 
with our President on this issue. By in- 
clination, I would like to give any Presi- 
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dent the benefit of the doubt on issues 
such as this one, but in this case I 
cannot in good conscience do so. In my 
view, the confrontation in which we are 
engaging today could have keen averted 
had the administration been more will- 
ing early to seek congressional advice on 
a bipartisan basis and to listen to that 
advice. It is not too late, however, to 
reconcile our views, and I hope with all 
my heart that if it becomes evident here 
today that a majority of the Senate can- 
not be persuaded to approve this sale, 
the President will withdraw his proposal 
and work with the Congress to develop a 
course of action that responds to the 
concerns expressed by koth Houses of 
Congress. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. Fresident, first, I 
should like to acknowledge thrée very 
distinguished and beloved colleagues of 
mine on the floor. As I look at each one 
of them, the distinguished ranking mem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and my longtime friend, CLAIBORNE 
PELL; the distinguished chairman of the 
Republican Senate Campaign Commit- 
tee, Senator Packwoop; and the assist- 
ant minority leader, Senator ALAN CRAN- 
STON, I can think of the many battles we 
have waged, and we have teen on the 
same side of many issues. 

In this particular case I find us on op- 
posite sides. It has not in any way af- 
fected my high regard, my affection, for 
them. In fact, I admire the way they 
have thought through their case and 
fought the good fight. I hope they have 
fought it in such away as to just fall shy 
of victory. 

As I think now of the comments made 
by Senator PELL, his wish was that we 
could have done this in such a way as to 
have had almost a unanimous vote, I am 
reminded of the fact that Senator JEN- 
NINGS RANDOLPH in his sermon this morn- 
ing at the Senators' prayer breakfast 
mentioned the historical fact that five 
States came into the Union, including 
California, by just one vote. 

In a democratic republic one vote can 
make the difference. As I look around 
the Chamber I see chairs of Senators and 
some Senators sitting in those chairs be- 
cause of a half-of-1-percent margin that 
they got from their voters, and yet they 
are here and their opponents whom they 
defeated are back home. What we are 
looking for is one extra vote today. Both 
sides will be looking for that one extra 
vote—it is that close. 

Having had a background in an Amer- 
ican photographic company, I would not 
want to say that this is a perfect photo- 
finish, but it is just about that. There is 
not anyone who can say for certain how 
this will come out at 5:15 tonight when 
the final vote is cast. 

Today, Mr. President, the Senate will 
make one of the most important foreign 
policy decisions in its history. The entire 
course of events in the crucial Middle 
East-Persian Gulf area could b? funda- 
mentally altered by the decision. 

The President's abilitv to carry out 
American foreign policy could be 
hindered if he is rebuffed on this crucial 
test of his international prestige and 
power. 

Prior to receiving notification of the 
proposed arms sale to Saudi Arabia, I 
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was deeply disturbed that 50 Senators 
had publicly committed themselves to 
oppose the sale before they had even 
heard the administration’s case. I am 
now convinced that all the arguments 
have been thoroughly presented, and all 
sides of the issue are reasonably well 
understood. 

Having heard the President’s position, 
some of my colleagues have, with con- 
siderable courage, changed their posi- 
tions from opposition to support. Others 
hold to their opinions, believing deeply, 
I know, that this sale should be defeated. 

Therefore, it is well for us to now ex- 
amine during the course of the next 7!5 
hours, the issues on both sides. Indeed, 
the problem is that so many different 
arguments have been made that it is 
difficult to sort out those that are most 
important. 

For that reason the Committee on 
Foreign Relations held extensive hear- 
ings in order to try to sort out the argu- 
ments. Those hearings covered every es- 
sential aspect of the sales. In essence, 
I believe they conclusively proved that 
the AWACS/F-15 enhancement sales 
pose no significant military threat to Is- 
rael or threat of compromise of U.S. 
technology. 

At our request, the Committee on 
Armed Services also held hearings on 
the military and technical aspects of the 
sales. My distinguished colleague, Sena- 
tor JOHN Tower, will explain his com- 
mittee's findings in more detail. 

Suffice it to say now that I believe the 
military and technical case for the sales 
is overwhelming. 

On the other hand, the foreign policy 
implications of the sales are more diffi- 
cult to demonstrate. Yet over the course 
of the hearings it becomes clear that the 
effect of the sales on American ability to 
forge a more effective foreign policy in 
the region is the most important aspect 
of the sales. 

The other day the distinguished 
minority leader, in a thorough discussion 
of the proposed sales, emphasized that 
the primary reason for opposing the 
sales was his belief that progress toward 
peace in the Middle East would be 
harmed if the sales went forward. 

I believe that this is the key issue, but 
I respectfully disagree with his conclu- 
sion. Disapproval of the sale, in my judg- 
ment, would make attainment of peace 
more difficult, not less. The Camp David 
process failed to achieve greater success 
because moderate Arabs, outside Egypt, 
refused to join the process, and it is more 
moderate Arabs who must be brought 
into the process to make it successful. 

Their refusal was based on two fac- 
tors: First, they believed that the United 
States was unwilling to play the role of 
impartial broker and, therefore, future 
negotiations would not result in a fair 
settlement. A failure to approve the 
AWACS sale will confirm the perception 
in most Arab minds that the United 
States cannot have a balanced Mideast 
policy and is not truly committed to 
either their security or peace. 

Second, the more moderate Arabs were 
asked to join a peace process developed 
at Camp David without their participa- 
tion. While supporting a negotiated set- 
tlement, they rejected a framework 
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which they felt would work to their 
disadvantage. 

Approval of the AWACS sale will not 
get the Saudis to join the Camp David 
process, but would make them more will- 
ing to look for expanded approaches to 
peace. Disapproval would make the Sau- 
dis less willing to risk domestic criticism 
in order to support U.S. efforts for 
peace. 

I also reject the contention that the 
arms package is not in the mutual inter- 
est of the United States and Saudi 
Arabia. Some have asserted that if we 
sell the aircraft, the Saudi population 
will believe their Government is a client 
state of the United States. Arab critics 
of the Saudi regime already contend that 
the Saudis cooperate too closely with the 
United States. 

They argue that Saudi Arabia risks 
becoming the target of radical Arab 
criticism, and receives little in return. 
If the sales are disapproved, the critics 
will be strengthened, not weakened. 
They will argue that the United States 
has betrayed the Saudi Government, has 
used the country, and gives little or 
nothing in return. Those elements in the 
Saudi Government who have espoused 
closer relations with the United States 
will inevitably be weakened. If this hap- 
pens, our efforts to increase strategic 
cooperation in this region will become 
vastly more difficult. 

While not a western-style democracy, 
the ordinary Saudi citizen believes his 
government is responsive to his con- 
cerns. The common man retains con- 
siderable contact with his government 
through the majlis system. In Provinces 
throughout the country, members of the 
Royal family or their representatives sit 
and listen to the problems of the people. 
Anyone may attend and be granted an 
audience to petition or to voice a 
grievance. 


The petitioner rarely leaves empty- 
handed and participates in an open and 
free discussion; this system creates a 
consensus from the bottom up. It is also 
unquestionable that, if the sale of 
AWACS is rejected, the Saudi leader- 
ship will quickly be made aware of 
popular dissatisfaction. It will then have 
to reflect these concerns in its policy. We 
can then well imagine what will happen 
if the sale is rejected and the people be- 
lieve they have been abandoned by a 
friend. 


In the debate so far, much has also 
been made of public statements by the 
Saudis which have caused us discomfort. 
However, it is important to put these 
statements and Saudi actions in per- 
spective. In some cases, such as their 
objections to the Camp David process, 
disagreements result from honest differ- 
ences in beliefs about how best to pro- 
ceed; nonetheless, the Saudis continue 
to try to play a constructive role in try- 
ing to find solutions to a difficult prob- 
lem. In other instances statements have 
simply been taken out of context, reflect 
only dissenting viewpoints or reflect the 
need for the Saudis to be responsive to 
the sensitivities of other Arab States. 

I believe that it is much more impor- 
tant to consider our areas of common 
interest with Saudi Arabia and to ap- 
preciate the steps they have taken to 
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help us in undertakings of mutual im- 
portance. 

Ambassador Phillip Habib has empha- 
sized the essential role the Saudis played 
in facilitating the current cease-fire in 
Lebanon. 

The Saudi Government has provided 
financial and other assistance to a num- 
ber of states in the region whose secu- 
rity is important to the United States. 
In many instances, this assistance has 
been essential in filling gaps in our own 
programs. 

The Saudi Government is also playing 
an increasingly important role in inter- 
national financial institutions and in 
supporting world economic stability. 

A rejection of the AWACS/F-15 en- 
hancement sale will certainly not cause 
an immediate reversal of the Saudi posi- 
tion on these types of issues. Yet, it is 
self-evident that a rejection of the 
sales, so important symbolically in both 
countries, would force the Saudis to 
consider other ways of advancing their 
interests in ways which do not depend so 
heavily on the United States. I doubt 
that these alternatives would be as com- 
patible with our national interests as is 
current policy. 

Equally important, other moderate na- 
tions in the region would be forced to 
reassess the value of closer ties with the 
United States. In the end, I believe this 
would pose the most serious threat to 
Israels security. If the United States 
cannot play an effective mediating role 
in the Arab-Israeli dispute, the threat 
of war will almost certainly become 
greater. This would translate not only 
into & direct threat to our national se- 
curity, but to Israel's as well. 

It is primarily for these reasons, after 
thorough hearings before the Foreign 
Relations Committee, that I have come 
to strongly support the proposed sale. 
But I also believe that a defeat of the 
AWACS sale would cast doubt on the 
ability of the United States to conduct 
& purposeful foreign policy. All living 
former Presidents have expressed this 
concern, and all of them support the 
sale. 

The hour of decision is nearing and 
I know that most of my colleagues have 
already made up their minds as to how 
they will vote. For those critical few 
who have yet to decide, I hope that they 
will listen carefully to the debate today. 
I hope they will make their decision on 
the basis of what will best permit the 
United States to promote peaceful solu- 
tions to the multiple problems in this 
critical part of the world. 

I—along with the President of the 
United States—am firmly convinced that 
a rejection of the AWACS/F-15 en- 
hancement sales would jeopardize our 
efforts to bring greater stability to the 
Middle East and Persian Gulf area. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I am happy to yield to 
my distinguished colleague from 
Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I just want to ask 
& question. When might it be possible 
for me to get maybe 7 or 8 minutes? 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I say to 
the distinguished Senator that I pre- 
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sume the opposition would like to now 
rotate. So far as this Senator is con- 
cerned, he would be happy to yield im- 
mediately after that to our distinguished 
colleague from Arizona. 

Mr. PACEWOOD. Mr. President, I do 
not think we need to rotate. I think 
probably the time for the Senator from 
Arizona could be worked out. 

I wanted to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion or two based upon his remarks. 

Mr. PERCY. If the Senator from Ari- 
zona is under a time problem. would it 
be all right if he followed immediately 
after that? 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I suggest 
that the Senator from Arizona speak 
now. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. That is fine with 
me. 

Mr. PERCY. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may I 
ask a question? I understood my sched- 
ule was for 9:45 to follow the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. That is correct. I believe 
that the Senator from Arizona will take 
about 7 minutes or so. 

Mr. STENNIS. Will the Senator from 
Mississippi then be next? 

Mr. PERCY. That is acceptable. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
during this debate, the opponents and 
Skeptics of the proposed Saudi air de- 
fense package have dismissed the argu- 
ment that the Saudis will purchase al- 
ternative European systems as either ad- 
ministration rhetoric or as being of little 
consequence. They are mistaken. The 
very goals that this sale will further— 
the long-term security of Saudi Arabia, 
and the ability of the United States both 
to project power and to act as a peace- 
maker—will be undermined. Moreover, 
few if any of the problems supposedly 
created by the sale will be resolved by a 
congressional veto. Most will be exacer- 
bated. 

Arguments on behalf of the political, 
diplomatic and economic benefits have 
rightly been made but the primary im- 
perative for the sale is military. The 
Saudis recognize this and if they are un- 
able to acquire the necessary equipment 
here, they will shop elsewhere. There- 
fore, I will examine briefly what these 
alternatives are and then in more detail 
describe how they would unnecessarily 
and catastrophically complicate the 
ability of the United States to protect 
the Arabian Gulf in time of need. 


While our European allies have been 
forbearing during our lengthy consider- 
ation of this sale, they also have openly 
expressed their willingness to sell their 
own systems. For example, Prime Min- 
ister Margaret Thatcher publicly offered 
Nimrod as an alternative to AWACS. Be 
under no illusions, Nimrod is a capable 
aircraft. Certainly Nimrod has fewer 
command and control consoles than 
AWACS and, because it lacks a refueling 
capability, less range and time-on- 
station. But these deficiencies are easily 
remedied by the purchase of a larger 
number of planes. The British have at 
least 28 Nimrods in use in an antisub- 
marine role. Others are being converted 
to early warning aircraft. 
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Two prototypes are already flying and 
11 will be delivered for NATO use be- 
tween 1982 and 1985. There can be no 
doubt, therefore, that the Saudis can and 
will acquire this aircraft if forced to do 
so by the United States. 

Additionally, the Nimrod radar is re- 
sistant to electronic countermeasures and 
is close in detection range to that of 
AWACS. It can simultaneously plot sur- 
face ships while detecting both high and 
low flying aircraft. Perhaps most impor- 
tantly, Nimrod possesses what is known 
as electronic support measures—an elec- 
tronic intelligence gathering system that 
allows Nimrod to listen to, locate, and 
classify various platforms which emit 
electronic pulses. This permits Nimrod, 
like the E-2C Hawkeye, which Israel is 
now using, to detect ground targets. For 
those who are still worried about the ef- 
fect of an enhanced Saudi air defense 
capability on the security of Israel, Nim- 
rod poses a much greater potential 
threat. 

Alternatives to the rest of the package 
are less well defined. Nevertheless, we 
were told in the hearings that an all 
aspect air-to-air missile is being manu- 
factured by Matra. The French are well 
known for their practice of supporting 
an indigenous defense manufacturing 
capability by foreign military sales and 
would make this missile available to the 
Saudis. They also would be accommodat- 
ing about providing Mirage interceptors. 
No specific substitute has been mentioned 
for the KC-135 tankers, but the con- 
struction of this type of aircraft is 
straightforward and could be built by 
any of the major European aerospace 
manufacturers. 


Clearly this combination of several 
European systems would pose a chal- 
lenge to the limited Saudi skilled man- 
power. But this has not been an obstacle 
in the past to either Saudi civilian or 
military programs. Faced by an unques- 
tioned requirement to bolster the de- 
fense of their oilfields, the Saudis will do 
whatever is necessary to obtain sufficient 
skilled personnel to maintain and oper- 
ate all of these systems. 


The sale of European equipment would 
meet immediate Saudi needs, but would 
provide them only with the capability to 
defeat a low level threat. This is where 
the real danger lies. Interoperability with 
U.S. Forces would be nonexistent. Data 
sharing would be minimal, if at all, and 
most of the U.S. logistical support would 
have to accompany the combat forces. 
The net result would be to complicate, 
if not to degrade U.S. ability to project 
power into this vital area. 


Achieving air superiority in an Arabian 
Gulf conflict will depend largely on good 
communications and even more impor- 
tantly on reliable identification of friend 
or foe. Both a Saudi Nimrod or a Saudi 
AWACS can provide these functions, but 
they cannot operate together. The Saudi 
Nimrod would have to be equipped with 
& commercial crypto not common to the 
NATO military version for secure com- 
munications and identification of friend 
or foe capability. Thus, while the United 
States and NATO AWACS and the NATO 
Nimrod will be interoperable, a U.S. 
AWACS or other U.S. aircraft such as an 
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F-14 launched from a carrier in the Ara- 
bian Gulf, could not interoperate with a 
Saudi Nimrod. In the inevitable confu- 
sion, they could even be identified incor- 
rectly as foes. 

In contrast, there are several practical 
means of insuring the interoperability of 
& Saudi AWACS with U.S. forces. If à 
time of tension preceded a crisis, the 
“crypto” in all the American manufac- 
tured Saudi aircraft could be converted 
to the U.S. version. Alternatively, it is 
technically feasible for the U.S. AWACS 
to have both the Saudi and U.S. crypto 
to permit interoperability with Saudi and 
U.S. interceptors. In either case, United 
States and Saudi forces could combine 
to meet and repel an attack. 

There are other drawbacks to a Saudi 
purchase of European equipment for this 
mission. For example, even if the Saudis 
were willing, real time information 
would be unavailable since Nimrod could 
not provide the command and control 
for U.S. aircraft. Exchange of intelli- 
gence data on such topics as force move- 
ments would be possible but would be 
complicated since the AWACS and Nim- 
rod computer tapes are not interchange- 
able. Finally, U.S. forces would not be 
able to benefit fully from an established 
logistical base. Although U.S. F-15's 
could use spares stocked to support Saudi 
aircraft, they could not use the Matra 
missiles nor would there be any spares 
and support equipment prepositioned for 
AWACS. 

Impelled by the Soviet occupation of 
Afghanistan, by the Iran-Iraq war and 
by the possibility of irresponsible actions 
by what Secretary Haig has called the 
unholy alliance of Libya, Ethiopia, and 
South Yemen, the United States is striv- 
ing to insure the protection of the eco- 
nomic heartland of the free world. Yet 
rejection of the air defense package is 
going to impair the military capability 
of both the United States and the Saudis 
to operate effectively in the Arabian 
Gulf. A rejection will also adversely ef- 
fect general United States-Saudi rela- 
tions. 

Many opponents of the sale maintain 
that recent Saudi constructive actions 
such as their mediation in Lebanon or 
their restraint on oil prices, are moti- 
vated solely by narrow Saudi self-inter- 
est. Not only is this a distortion but also 
ignores an important point: whatever 
the reason for Saudi actions, their inter- 
ests and those of the United States have 
converged and we should take advan- 
tage of this. Finally, I believe the sale 
is going to have some very tangible 
benefits. 

Foremost, in a crisis, U.S. forces will 
be able to benefit from the command and 
control capabilities of Saudi AWACS. It 
is even possible that American weapons 
directors could supplement Saudi per- 
sonnel, U.S. aircraft, be they F-14's from 
our carriers or U.S. F-15's, could use 
the Saudi KC-135 tankers to refuel. 
The spares for the AWACS and the 
F-15's would be in place and, if neces- 
sary, the United States could use Saudi 
AIM-9L missile. In effect, this sale will 
provide de facto prepositioning and ac- 
cess to bases built and maintained by 
Americans in a manner that is attractive 
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to both the United States and to the 
Saudis. It would be difficult, given polit- 
ical realities, to devise a better arrange- 
ment. 

So far I have addressed the Saudi sale 
primarily from a military perspective 
because I feel this is not a case that has 
been argued sufficiently forcefully. And 
so far mention of Israel has been notice- 
able by its absence. First, this is because 
I believe the immediate threat is not to 
Israel but to the Arabian Gulf oilfields. 
Second, I am not convinced that this 
package poses any credible military 
threat to Israel—a conclusion I might 
add, that was also reached by the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. Nevertheless, 
I do feel that consideration of Israel 
should be included in this discussion, but 
in the context of overall Middle East 
peace. 

The Camp David accords and the sub- 
sequent treaty between Israel and Egypt 
are the most notable steps toward Mid- 
dle East peace since the Second World 
War. But this achievement is limited to 
just these two countries. The very real 
problems that remain could, if unre- 
solved, threaten the progress made to 
date. A comprehensive solution requires 
the participation of the other principal 
Arab nations. Any advances yet to be 
made will probably be incremental and 
if the United States is to contribute, it 
will need to draw upon all of its diplo- 
matic expertise and all of the accumu- 
lated goodwill it can manage in the area. 
I do not claim that the sale of the Saudi 
air defense package is a panacea or that 
it will automatically result in successful 
peace negotiations, but a rejection can- 
not but diminish U.S. influences on Saudi 
Arabia and impair U.S. diplomatic 
efforts. 

Finally, I believe this sale will have 
sound secondary benefits, one of which 
will be economic, This clearly cannot and 
should not serve as an impetus for ex- 
porting arms to third countries. Arms 
transfers can only be justified if they 
correspond to and support U.S. national 
security interests and contribute to re- 
gional stability. This sale will help to 
reduce the deleterious imbalance of pay- 
ments with Saudi Arabia and it will pro- 
vide a needed influx of capital to our 
industry both preserving existing jobs 
and creating new ones. Finally, as they 
have demonstrated in the past, the 
Saudis consider their economic power as 
their main means of implementing their 
foreign policy. Saudi displeasure with 
the United States could affect our al- 
ready precarious position in what is the 
most competitive worldwide market 
place. 

In conclusion, I would like to stress 
once again that there is an overwhelm- 
ing military requirement for this sale 
and that to force the Saudis to seek al- 
ternative European weapons would be 
counterproductive. Extensive arrange- 
ments have been made to protect U.S. 
technology and to restrict the use of the 
systems to a clearly defined mission. Pro- 
vision of this air defense enhancement 
package will enable the Saudis to pro- 
tect their oilfields from such attacks as 
the Iranian raid on Kuwait. It will also 
enable the United States to augment im- 
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mediately Saudi capability during a 
crisis. This is an opportunity we cannot 
afford to lose. 

I thank my friend from Illinois for 
yielding. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I would 
like to express great appreciation to the 
distinguished chairman of the Intelli- 
gence Committee, not only for providing 
invaluable service to the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee in providing us with 
classified reports, but also for his devo- 
tion to Israel, which has been unques- 
tioned. No one can question that. 

I know in the bottom of his heart he 
believes this sale, in the long run, serves 
the best interests of peace in the Middle 
East and the State of Israel. I thank my 
distinguished colleague for his fine re- 
marks. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I might say to my 
friend, the chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, I am absolutely con- 
vinced that the turning down of this sale 
could lead to war in the Middle East. 

Mr. PERCY. With the concurrence of 
Senator PELL, I am happy to yield to our 
distinguished colleague from Mississippi, 
who speaks with tremendous authority 
on this subject, and who also has ren- 
dered invaluable service, with Senator 
Tower, in offering assistance and help 
to the Foreign Relations Committee and 
the Senate on this important issue. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Sena- 
tor very much. How much time am 
I allotted? 

Mr. PERCY. We have 15 minutes al- 
located for the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Chair notify me when I have 2 minutes 
remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will be notified. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I regret 
that it was impossible to have this final 
consideration set for a time when all 
Members could be here. I have a great 
number of committee meetings going on 
today, and I am sure other Members 
do, too. It is such a grave question that 
I hope that the membership can have 
a chance to be here in the Chamber as 
much as possible. 

Mr. President, in the position we oc- 
cupy in world affairs, what does our 
foreign policy include? 

That is a very big question and a big 
problem. It has been growing ever since 
I have been here. Certainly it includes 
our overall position of being a peace- 
making nation, a leader for peace, and 
a leader in alliances for peace. 

This has been true now for more than 
a third of a century. Of course, the term 
includes the matter of our own safety, 
our military preparedness, and our de- 
fenses. That concept certainly includes 
being a leader and a negotiator of arms 
control or arms limitations, and an 
active leader seeking suitable agree- 
ments in this field. 


I emphasize these things to show that 
the Chief Executive is a man put on the 
spot in all of these far-reaching matters 
that affect every man, woman, and child, 
and I emphasize this arms control as be- 
ing really, I think, at the head of the list. 

I trust that all of us agree that the per- 
son primarily responsible for carrying 
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out these functions is the President of 
the United States, whoever he may be at 
any given time. He is not only the only 
person selected by the qualified electors, 
all of them, but he is the designated 
Chief Executive of the Nation and desig- 
nated, in our Constitution, chief of all 
of our Armed Forces. 

This role is placed on him by that con- 
stitutional mandate and it has been the 
general plan of operation for the past 
200 years. Just a recitation of these facts 
and responsibilities, it seems to me, 
dwarfs the consideration here of a small 
sale, after all, to a friendly nation, as 
friendly as anybody in that area of the 
world, and I think we have to keep our 
mind on the big things rather than the 
little things. 

The leader of any nation has to speak 
with one voice when dealing with the 
chiefs of state of other nations. That is 
only commonsense. It still leaves room 
for some ground rules to be exercised by 
separate groups in the Government, but 
the primary power and responsibility 
rests on the Chief Executive. I have no 
criticism of any Member who might see 
this differently than I do, or vote differ- 
ently than I do. That we have the respon- 
sibility is what I am trying to point out. 
As a Member of this august body, I have 
uniformly adhered firmly to the principle 
that we keep that responsibility directly 
on the one to whom we have given the 
power—the President, in the present case, 
President Reagan. Then, except in ex- 
treme cases, our position should be, I 
repeat, to back up that Chief Executive, 
whomever he is. 

I am proud to say, Mr. President, that 
I have done this to the very best of my 
knowledge; I have followed that course 
since I have been here, which includes 
part of Mr. Truman's time and the time 
served by Mr. Eisenhower, Mr. Kennedy, 
Mr. Johnson, Mr. Nixon, Mr. Ford, Mr. 
Carter, and now, Mr. Reagan. 

If each of these foregoing principles 
is correct and sound—and I firmly be- 
lieve they are—it is an awfully far- 
fetched and downright grave error, as I 
see it, to stay the hand of the President 
of the United States in the instance be- 
fore us today, which is not a treaty and, 
within itself, is not of overwhelming 
importance. 

After having been denied permission 
to make a sale to a friendly nation of a 
product not in short supply as concerns 
our needs, we neverthless urge him to be 
an effective leader for us with many na- 
tions around the world in efforts for 
peace and safety, in efforts for trade, and 
in efforts for arms limitation, which I 
think is perhaps the gravest problem now 
confronting our Nation. 


Where in the world have we left our 
commonsense? The picture reflects 
many other problems of our entire econ- 
omy in that we still have to import over 
50 percent, as I am told, of our oil for 
ourselves as well as more than that part 
for our allied nations. We get a great 
deal of that oil from that area of the 
world, as do our free world allies. An 
even greater problem is the protection of 
that source of oil being taken over per- 
manently by our chief adversaries. 
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Further, how much are we spending 
now in appropriated dollars for alliances 
for the protection of other areas of the 
world beyond our own borders? An ac- 
curate figure is hard to obtain, but I 
have dealt with the problem, Counting 
only the cost for the troops in Europe 
the figure is somewhere around $36 bil- 
lion a year. 

Further, we are challenged here at 
home now in our own field of finances to 
the extent that it directly affects every 
man, woman, and child in America. We 
have voted a far-reaching bill here this 
year with overwhelming support that 
sets out to make drastic changes in our 
financial system and economic affairs. 

We gave tremendous power in the bill 
to the President of the United States and 
accepted his leadership on a plan on 
which he worked so hard. 

Now, with all these conditions pressing 
down on him from every side, how is the 
President going to meet this lack of con- 
fidence that an adverse vote here today 
would create in the minds of the Chiefs 
of State of other nations. I believe such 
an adverse vote could well contribute to 
the failure of the Reagan plan, just 
starting here at home. Let us have no 
part in bringing this about, but rather 
send the President on his way with sup- 
port because of the position that he oc- 
cupies and give him the responsibility of 
carrying it out. 

As I have said, Mr. President, it is 
tragic to think of the many ramifica- 
tions that this could take. Certainly, it 
could very well adversely affect our fi- 
nancial affairs, our budget affairs, right 
here in the United States, our whole 
structure of credit. When I say whole 
structure of credit, I mean the situation 
we have now where our so-called little 
people, the small business people or in- 
dividuals, cannot get every small loan for 
just a few thousand dollars in connection 
with an enterprise or a business; be it in 
order to keep from going bankrupt, to get 
a dwelling, or a host of other things. We 
are down to the nub of things in that 
field. 

At issue here is the power to continue 
our responsibilities in the foreign policy 
field to the extreme—I think a terrible 
extreme—of denying to the President of 
the United States the flexibility, the 
choices, the give-and-take, so to speak, 
of affairs in connection with a matter 
that is relatively simple and relatively 
unimportant insofar as so-called mili- 
tary plans are concerned. 


It is a situation where, if we should be 
mistaken, we certainly have an abun- 
dance of rescue methods that we could 
employ that would save us from any real 
harm. But to embark on a field here that 
leaves doubt and suspicion in the minds 
of the chief executives and the heads of 
nations in world affairs, is to provide a 
stumbling block not only to the Presi- 
dent but to our Nation and our people 
and to us in the discharge of our respon- 
sibilities right here on the floor of the 
Senate. I respectfully submit we should 
not have to carry this responsibility and 
I do not believe we can carry it if we are 
going to continue on a course of this 
kind. This all comes down to the bottom 
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line: Which course is best for our own 
welfare. It seems clear to me that the 
better course for us is to approve the sale 
and enable the President to better fur- 
ther our welfare rather than reject his 
plan and increase our burdens. 

I believe that, in the end, there will be 
some reconsideration to the extent that 
this proposal to deny the President this 
authority wil be defeated. I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I express 
deep appreciation to the Senator, par- 
ticularly for the comments on arms con- 
trol. It is a very far-sighted statement. 
We will work together on that aspect of 
our problem. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I yield 7 min- 
utes to the distinguished Senator from 
Texas (Mr. BENTSEN). 

Mr. BENTSEN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, this proposed sale of 
AWACS has been debated and analyzed 
probably as long as 6 months, and I have 
tried to give it the attention I believe it 
clearly deserves. 

Last summer, when a letter was 
drafted to the President of the United 
States, asking him to refrain from that 
sale, I did not join in that letter because 
I did not know the terms or the condi- 
tions of the sale. To further focus atten- 
tion on the intelligence aspects of the 
sale, I asked the distinguished chairman 
of the Intelligence Committee to make 
& study of the matter, and he very 
graciously consented to it. 

I am opposed to the sale because I be- 
lieve it would jeopardize the security of 
the United States. I do not believe that 
this country should relinquish control of 
& sophisticated weapons system like 
AWACS, which plays a central role in 
our national defense, to any other coun- 
iry. I believe the security risk is simply 
too great. 

AWACS is flying right now, day and 
night, over Saudi Arabia, under U.S. 
command and with U.S. crews, and that 
is the way I would like to keep it. 


Mr. President, 3 years ago, I voted in 
favor of making F-15 aircraft available 
to Saudi Arabia, and many of the argu- 
ments and responses made today on 
AWACS have a familiar ring. 


The F-15 sale was controversial; it 
was intensely lobbied; there were fre- 
quent references to the ability of our 
President to conduct foreign policy in a 
dangerous world; there were legitimate 
concerns about how the transaction 
might affect the balance of power in the 
region; the F-15 sale was a “litmus test" 
of our relationship with the Saudis; and 
there were even administration assur- 
ances designed to govern and restrict the 
use of the equipment in question. 

But there are also important differ- 
ences between the initial Saudi F-15 buy 
and the present plan to sell AWACS. The 
key difference, as I see it, is that this 
country has never relinquished control 
of the AWACS to another nation, no 
matter how friendly or well-intentioned. 
Our NATO allies have traditionally been 
America's closest and most consistent 
friends, but the AWACS that will go to 
NATO will be under joint control. 
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Back in 1977, I was opposed to the sale 
of AWACS to Iran. I recall the Iranian 
Ambassador sitting in my office for an 
hour, trying to talk me into supporting 
that sale. At the time we were consider- 
ing selling AWACS to Iran, that country 
was among our best and closest friends; 
it was the key to the stability of the 
Persian Gulf region. The Shah, on oc- 
casion, actually went out of his way to be 
helpful to this country. Iran was an im- 
portant customer for our exports and a 
significant producer of oil. 

To my friends who have called me and 
talked to me and said, “The security is 
assured because you will have an enor- 
mous infrastructure of personnel there 
to operate the aircraft, insofar as main- 
tenance is concerned,” I say that we had 
an enormous infrastructure of U.S. per- 
sonnel in Iran, and it really was not very 
effective in trying to sustain that mon- 
archy. 

In the case of Iran we decided—cor- 
rectly—that the risk of technology loss 
was too great, and the administration 
pulled back the offer before it became an 
acute embarrassment. We would have 
been wrong to sell AWACS to Iran, and 
we would be wrong to sell them to Saudi 
Arabia. 

We have made the F-15 available to 
allied and friendly states, including Is- 
rael, in the Middle East. The precedent 
has been set, but it has not been set on 
AWACS. I sincerely hope that this coun- 
try will never sell that aircraft without 
es for joint command and con- 
trol. 

Mr. President, we are standing here 
today arguing differences. But possibly 


the most important lesson to be learned 
from this debate is the broad area of 
shared concern on the AWACS issue. I 
do not think there is any Member of the 
Senate who disputes the need for an 


AWACS-type survelliance in Saudi 
Arabia. I have been through this issue 
time and again. I agree that the Saudis 
need to protect their oil fields and in- 
stallations. I agree that appropriate 
warning time of an attack on those fa- 
cilities can only be provided with 
AWACS-type coverage. 

Everyone on this floor would also 
agree that Saudi Arabia is important to 
this country for a variety of reasons, 
and on some occasions the Saudis have 
been helpful to us. I am willing to go out 
of my way to help build bridges of un- 
derstanding between our two countries. 
That is one reason I voted in favor of 
the F-15's 3 years ago. 

When it comes to international rela- 
tions, I am a realist. I do not expect the 
Saudis to do favors for us when it is 
contrary to their national interests. As it 
happens, our interests happen to coin- 
cide much of the time. The Saudis 
helped bring about a cease-fire in Leb- 
anon not just to demonstrate how much 
they like the United States, but also be- 
cause they have a vested interest in the 
peace and prosperity of the Middle East. 
They have kept production up and prices 
slightly lower than OPEC in order to 
maximize their own revenue, not simply 
as a favor to this country. They have in- 
vested much of their oil revenue in this 
country because we are the most stable 
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democracy in the world and the Saudis 
clearly benefit from investing in a stable 
world economy. 

So, for a variety of reasons, this coun- 
try and Saudi Arabia have often found 
that our national interests have coin- 
cided. There have been other times, such 
as the issue of Camp David, when they 
were opposed. 

I certainly support a policy of trying to 
maximize shared policy objectives and 
interests with Saudi Arabia. But I do 
not accept the notion that we should 
jeopardize our own security or compro- 
mise our own national interests just to 
pass a “litmus test of friendship" with 
the Saudis. 

When they talk about their sover- 
eignty and their sensitivities, and there- 
fore not wanting shared crews or shared 
command, how about our sensitivities 
and our sovereignty? After all, we arc 
manufacturing the aircraft. 

The AWACS, under American com- 
mand and control, are currently provid- 
ing Saudi Arabia with around the clock 
early warning coverage. We all agree 
that coverage is necessary. If the status 
quo is unacceptable to the Saudis, if it 
somehow impinges on their sovereignty 
or sensibilities, then I think we could find 
a reasonable compromise. We could, for 
instance, offer the Saudis AWACS on the 
same basis the aircraft is made available 
to NATO. 

Instead we are forced to choose be- 
tween an outright sale of equipment vital 
to our own national security—equipment 
we have never turned over to any coun- 
try in the world—and a crisis in our 
relations with Saudi Arabia. 

Mr. President, my position on AWACS 
has been clear and consistent since it 
was announced last month. I am op- 
posed to the sale because I believe the 
risk to technology vital to our national 
security outweighs any possible benefit. 
If we could work out some acceptable ar- 
rangements on joint command and con- 
trol, I would be pleased to support the 
sale. 

I am not at all impressed with the 
argument that AWACS—the world's 
finest and only proven early warning 
and control platform—is somehow out- 
dated technology of no great interest to 
the Soviet Union. 

It is no secret that the Soviets are try- 
ing to develop an aircraft comparable to 
the AWACS, and it promises to be a less 
capable performer. But would anyone se- 
riously question whether this country 
would like to get its hands on the Soviet 
Candid to see what it can and cannot 
do; how ít is engineered, what its com- 
munications capabilities are, how we 
could explo:t its vulnerabilities? 

Mr. President, I understand the impor- 
tance of Saudi Arabia's oilfields, and I 
want the Saudis to have an early warn- 
ing capability. I am fully prepared to 
look for ways we can provide that ca- 
pability in a manner consistent with 
Saudi Arabia's sovereignty and our own 
national security. 

The sale as currently proposed does 
not meet that standard. The foreign pol- 
icy advantages claimed for the sale are 
not commensurate with the inherent risk 
to technology vital to the defense of 
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America, and for that reason I am op- 
posed to the sale. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I congratu- 
late the Senator from Texas on his state- 
ment and particularly his point that, at 
this very time, the protection is being 
rendered to Saudi Arabia by the AWACS 
planes which are continuously in the air 
under American command, manned by 
American military people. This is what 
the American public has lost sight of. If 
it is protection or defense that concerns 
Saudi Arabia, they have it now. We do 
not have to do a single thing. 

This is a step to assuage their aplomb. 
to massage their ego and make them feel 
better. 

Mr. President, I yield. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, before 
yielding to the distinguished Senator 
from Texas and have him lead directly 
into his statement, I wish to say that his 
colleague from Texas, Senator BENTSEN, 
made the statement that we should sell 
AWACS to no other country. 

Mr. President, I point out that if that 
is true—— 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I put that with a quali- 
fication. I said, “to any other countries 
without shared control.” 

Mr. PERCY. The situation exists, as 
the distinguished Senators know, that 
the United States has another airborne 
radar surveillance aircraft, the Hawkeye, 
which contains radar equipment com- 
parable to and in some respects superior 
to the AWACS. We have sold the Hawk- 
eye to Japan and Israel without any of 
the controls being insisted upon as in the 
case of Saudi Arabia, and Congress did 
not object. 

The question could be raised: Knowing 
as we do that Saudi Arabia has an im- 
peccable record in securing past U.S. 
military equipment sold to them, why 
should we be so unwilling to sell the 
Saudis the AWACS? Saudi Arabia has 
never breached any agreement they have 
made on military equipment sold to them. 

At this time, therefore, I yield to my 
distinguished colleague, the chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee, Senator 
Tower. He has zendered a valuable serv- 
ice to the Senate and the people of the 
United States in preparing a detailed re- 
port on the military and security aspects 
of the sale. I yield 15 minutes to him *o 
report on this or any other aspect of the 
decision he has reached. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I thank 
my distinguished colleague, the chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, for yielding to me, and I especially 
thank him for his very kind words. 

I do not propose to use my entire 15 
minutes. I shall reserve some of my time 
in the event matters come up here later 
on that perhaps I can deal with from my 
peculiar perspective as chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee. 

Let me first note that the Armed Serv- 
ices committee in a 10-to-5 vote held that 
the sale of the AWACS to Saudi Arabia 
was in the national security of the United 
States of America. 

It further held that the transfer of the 
AWACS did not constitute a military 
threat to Israel. 

It further held that the risk of com- 
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promising U.S, technology was an ac- 
ceptable risk, weighing the benefits that 
could flow from such a transfer against 
it, and it further held that the posses- 
sion of the AWACS by the Saudi Arabian 
military would be of great assistance to 
the U.S. units operating in that region as 
they do on a continuing basis and as they 
certainly will in the event of a crisis situ- 
ation or actually in a hostile situation in 
that area. 
INTROCUCTIION 

Mr. President, I rise to express my 
absolute support for President Reagan’s 
proposal to sell air defense enhance- 
ments, including AWACS aircraft, to 
Saudi Arabia. This sale proposal is 
clearly in the national security interests 
of the United States. If this initiative is 
rejected by the Senate, U.S. policies for 
the troubled Middle East and the Middle 
East peace process will suffer serious set- 
backs, 

The Armed Services Committee was 
asked by the majority leader and the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee to assess the military and tech- 
nical implications of the proposed sales. 
The committee's report, which was over- 
whelmingly approved by a vote of 10 to 
5, concludes “that the sale proposal is 
in the national security interests of the 
United States.” 

IMPORTANCE OF SAUDI ARABIA TO U.S. NATIONAL 
SECURITY INTERESTS 


The importance of Saudi Arabia to 
U.S. national security interests is little 
understood. The basic fact is that a 
friendly and secure Saudi Arabia is es- 
sential to the national security interests 
of the United States and other Western 


nations with whom we are allied. 

Saudi Arabia represents the most con- 
centrated oil resources area in the world 
with 29 percent of the world’s known 
crude oil reserves. Saudi Arabia accounts 
for 16 percent of the world’s crude oil 
production. Key Western countries are 
heavily dependent on Saudi oil produc- 
tion. For example, the United States ob- 
tains 26 percent of its crude oil imports 
from Saudi Arabia; Japan, 32 percent; 
United Kingdom, 52 percent; West Ger- 
many, 35 percent; and France, 50 per- 
cent. 

Continued access by industrialized 
countries to Saudi oil is crucial to the 
world's economy. Destruction of the 
oil facilities in Saudi Arabia, or their 
control by hostile forces, would produce 
a worldwide economic crisis and could 
tip the global balance of power to the 
Soviets and their allies. 


In addition to the importance of Saudi 
oil to U.S. national security, preserva- 
tion of the political and territorial in- 
tegrity of Saudi Arabia is critical to U.S. 
interests because of its geostrategic loca- 
tion, its role as leader in the Middle 
East, and its efforts to lessen Soviet 
power and influence in the Persian Gulf 
region and elsewhere in the Islamic 
world. With respect to this last point, 
Saudi Arabia is staunchly anti-Soviet 
and anti-Communist. As part of this 
policy, it has not permitted the Soviet 
Union to have diplomatic representation 
in the kinglom since the late 1930's. 
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SECURITY SITUATION IN THE PERSIAN GULF 
REGION 


From the free world's perspective, the 
security situation in the Persian Gulf 
region has seriously worsened since 1978. 
Contributing to this worsened situation 
was the collapse of the U.S. policy of 
containment of Soviet expansion into 
the Persian Gulf region. 

The revolution in Iran replaced a pil- 
lar of U.S. security policy for the region 
with an unpredictable, unstable, and cer- 
tainly unfriendly regime. Iran's policies 
now are anti-American and anti-Saudi. 

The subsequent Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan in December 1979 and the 
installation of a Soviet puppet govern- 
ment have destabilized the entire Per- 
sian Gulf region. Soviet forces in 
Afghanistan are within striking distance 
of other vital countries, including Saudi 
Arabia. 

More recentlv, the conflict between 
Iran and Iraq has produced a volatile, 
emotion-charged situation with the po- 
tential to spill over to other gulf states. 
Moreover, this conflict has also demon- 
strated the destruction that warfare can 
bring to the region's oil facilities and 
that regional states are not deterred 
from attacking oil facilities. 

The dramatic changes in the security 
situation in the Persian Gulf which have 
occurred in the last 3 years have greatly 
heightened the threats to U.S. interests 
in the region. Key among these is that 
Saudi oil resources are now vulnerable 
and threatened by external forces. The 
Carter doctrine, announced in January 
1980, was the most symbolic recognition 
of the seriousness of the security en- 
vironment in the Persian Gulf region. 

Much has been made of the assurances 
which the Carter administration gave to 
the Congress in 1978 that certain en- 
hancements for F-15 aircraft would not 
be provided to Saudi Arabia. Such assur- 
ances are not taken lightly by the Con- 
gress. However, the strategic context in 
the Persian Gulf region has been suffi- 
ciently altered in the past 3 years so as to 
justify amendment of the Carter admin- 
istration's assurances. 

SAUDI NEED FOR AWACS AIRCRAFT 


The principal external threats to Saudi 
Arabia are from Iran, Iraq, South Yemen, 
and the Soviet Union. While the Soviet 
threat to Saudi Arabia is comprehensive, 
it is primarily indirect. 

These external threats are serious, 
given Saudi Arabia's strategic vulnera- 
bilities, which include its geography, the 
fragility of oil fields, regional instability, 
and its status as a target of Soviet strat- 
egy in the region. 

Saudi Arabia is a large, but sparsely 
populated country with long, lightly de- 
fended, and poorly defined frontiers. In 
addition, high value economic assets are 
concentrated near the east coast. In fact, 
90 percent of Saudi oil production capa- 
bility lies within a 100-mile radius which 
is less than 20 minutes flying time—take- 
off to bomb drop—from the main operat- 
ing bases of hostile or unstable neighbors. 

In addition to the strategic vulnera- 
bilities of concentrated oil resources near 
the Saudis' Persian Gulf coast and the 
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proximity of threatening forces, Saudi 
air defense also suffers from the flat 
coastal areas in the oil field region, which 
preclude the use of ground-based radars 
for early warning of low-level air attack. 
All of Saudi Arabia's potentially hostile 
neighbors to the north and east have the 
capability to conduct such an air strike 
against Saudi oil targets. 

Saudi ground-based radars can detect 
low-flying aircraft at a range of only 
about 20-25 nautical miles, resulting in 
only 2 to 4 minutes of warning before the 
attacking aircraft reach bomb-release 
points over the oil fields. This limited 
warning does not provide the Saudis ade- 
quate time to react with any of their air 
defense assets until after attacking air- 
craft have struck the oil fields. 

Only an airborne early warning capa- 
bility can detect low-flying aircraft at 
sufficient ranges to permit Saudi air de- 
fense systems to engage the threat prior 
to reaching its targets. 

With an AWACS aircraft, the detec- 
tion range of low-level air attack would 
be increased to 150 to 200 nautical miles 
or about 20 minutes of warning. With 
this time, an airborne intercept could be 
completed well prior to the threat air- 
craft reaching their targets, and ground- 
to-air missiles could engage the hostile 
aircraft. 

The current Saudi inventory of AIM- 
9P missiles must be launched from a tail- 
chase position for effective use. Maneu- 
vering into a rear attack position re- 
quires valuable time, prevents intercep- 
tors from engaging multiple hostile tar- 
gets, and lowers the probability of inter- 
cept and kill The AIM-9L missile pro- 
posed for sale to Saudi Arabia has a 
head-on attack capability. With this ca- 
pability, fewer Saudi interceptors could 
engage oncoming aircraft immediately 
and further reduce the possibility that 
they could damage vital oil facilities. 

The defense capabilities of Saudi 
forces are constrained by limited skilled 
military manpower and limited base 
structure. Saudi Arabia's armed forces 
are small. In addition, the country has a 
limited reserve of skilled manpower. 

Saudi Arabia has only six major air 
bases to cover its entire country with a 
seventh under construction. If Saudi 
Arabia lost its forward air base at Dhah- 
ran in the oil field area, its interceptors 
would have to fly missions of 600 to 800 
miles to defend the oil fields. 

The conformal fuel tanks and aerial 
refueling tankers extend the range, en- 
durance, and operational flexibility of 
Saudi F-15's. Given the relatively small 
number of F-15 aircraft, these are im- 
portant defensive capabilities. The tank- 
ers also extend the endurance of AWACS 
aircraft. 

The air defense package proposed for 
sale to Saudi Arabia is well-designed 
and effective. Even the staunchest op- 
ponents of the sale proposal on the 
Armed Services Committee fully agree 
that the proposed package of air defense 
enhancements has been appropriately 
structured and directly tracks with legi- 
timate Saudi needs. The sale that we 
are debating is not a symbolic gesture. 
It is a debate of whether the United 
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States should assist a friendly country 
by helping to fulfill a legitimate defense 
requirement. 

Some have argued that the AWACS 
aircraft to be sold to Saudi Arabia is 
downrated and that a more capable con- 
figuration should be sold to the Saudis. 
This is a false argument. The AWACS 
aircraft configuration proposed for sale 
is optimized for Saudi homeland defense 
and fulfills all of the Saudi requirements 
for this mission. 

Some Senators have proposed joint 
command or manning arrangements for 
Saudi AWACS aircraft. Joint command 
or manning is unnecessary from either 
a United States or Saudi perspective. In 
the sales package, the United States is 
guaranteed security, data sharing, infor- 
mation controls, and flight usage agree- 
ments. Additional assurances will result 
in U.S. personnel being aboard Saudi 
AWACS aircraft at least until 1990, and 
U.S. personnel involvement in AWACS 
operations throughout the life of the 
system. 

The sovereignty of the Saudi Govern- 
ment is a serious factor. Should the 
United States attempt to force the for- 
mality of a joint command or manning 
agreement on the Saudis, they could 
well be undercut politically by the hard- 
line states or Islamic fundamentalists. 
Since the U.S. objective is to strengthen, 
not jeopardize Saudi security, pursuing 
such a formal declaration on command 
and control of AWACS aircraft would 
be unwise. 

THREAT TO ISRAEL 


The United States remains funda- 
mentally and unalterably committed to 


the security of Israel. The United States 
has no better friend in the Middle East 
than Israel. I believe that it is in our 
national interest to preserve the political 
and territorial integrity of Israel. Fur- 
ther, we have a moral obligation to do 
so. I have always supported every assist- 
ance program, military and economic, 
designed to assist Israel, and I will con- 
tinue to do so. 

Thus, I would not support anything 
that I seriously believed would jeopard- 
ize the security of Israel. In fact, the pro- 
posed sale will not. 

The threat posed to Israel by these 
air defense enhancements is an issue of 
considerable concern to my colleagues 
in the Senate. The Armed Services Com- 
mittee has fully examined these legiti- 
mate concerns. The committee found 
that acquisition of the proposed air de- 
fense package, including AWACS air- 
craft, by Saudi Arabia would have a 
negligible impact on the Arab-Israeli 
military balance, which distinctly favors 
Israel. With or without these Saudi air 
defense enhancements, Israel is capable 
for the foreseeable future of defeating 
any realistic combination of Arab mili- 
tary forces. 

Most importantly, the committee's 
findings in this regard are fully sup- 
ported by analyses of the U.S. intelli- 
gence community. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 
Mr. President, the facts relating to 


the proposed sale of AWACS aircraft and 
other air defense enhancements to Saudi 
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Arabia fully support President Reagan's 
proposal: 

The Saudis have a legitimate defense 
requirement for these equipments; 

The security situation in the Persian 
Gulf region has seriously worsened in the 
last 3 years posing real threats to U.S. 
interests, especially Saudi oil fiields; and 

This air defense package would have 
a negligible impact on the Arab-Israeli 
military balance. 

I urge my colleagues to put aside par- 
tisan and domestic political considera- 
tions. This issue is extremely critical to 
U.S. interests in the Persian Gulf and 
Middle East regions. 

If the merits of the arguments are 
comprehensively weighed, I am certain 
that the Senate will support the Presi- 
dent's proposal. 

I further say that it is the policy of 
the United States to try to build indige- 
nous military capability in areas where 
we have a mutual interest with the coun- 
tries of a particular region. 

It is U.S. policy that holds that the 
Soviet Union and Soviet proxies are the 
principal threat to the stability and the 
security of the area. 

The transfer of sophisticated military 
equipment to Saudi Arabia is an imple- 
mentation of that policy. 

We can hardly contend that the threat 
exists and then deny to countries of the 
region the ability to defend themselves. 

For some strange reason, and I am 
glad to see the Vietnam syndrome is gone 
and I am glad to see that it is over, now 
the reverse seems to be occurring. There 
seems to be a number of people suggest- 
ing "Let us put Americans over there. 
Let us risk American blood and Ameri- 
can treasure rather than sell military 
equipment." 

Quite candidly, I do not think that 
makes a great deal of sense. 

Mr. President, the time has come when 
we must recognize that if we are going to 
develop the capabilities of the indigenous 
forces we are going to have to give them 
something better than obsolescent equip- 
ment to do the job with. 

As I said earlier, this is a validated 
requirement. It is a part of an air defense 
system. It does not lend itself to offense 
capability and could under no real con- 
ceivable circumstances based on any ob- 
jective military standard be used to man- 
age a pan-Arab war against Israel. 

As to the American technology in- 
volved, there is nothing wrong with say- 
ing that it is technologies of the sixties, 
seventies, or perhaps some fifties tech- 
nology, because that is what it is. That 
does not make it obsolete junk. It is a 
good system and married to our current 
computer technology it makes it an ex- 
tremely effective air defense system. But 
let us distinguish between the value to 
us and the value to the Soviets. The So- 
viets have comparable technology. They 
will have the Candid flying before these 
aircraft are delivered to Saudi Arabia. 

In the matter of the AIM-9L Side- 
winder, the Soviets have an all-aspect, 
heat-seeking missile in the SA-14. 

What they would gain by this trans- 
fer should it ever fall into their hands 
would be minimal when we put it along 
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side what is required to defend our in- 
terest in the region. 

Mr. President, the Armed Services 
Committee is very concerned about tech- 
nology transfer to our adversaries. We 
are probably more concerned than any 
other committee of the Senate, and we 
have looked into this matter carefully 
and we are convinced that that is in- 
deed an acceptable risk. 

The Soviets can get more intelligence 
on American systems by buying a copy 
of Aviation Week on the newsstands. 
That is their best source of intelligence 
on American technology. It only costs 
them a buck and a half or whatever the 
newsstand price of Aviation Week is. 

The Saudis admittedly have not the 
same kind of political system the United 
States has. It is a more authoritarian 
system. For that reason their security 
measures are far more effective than 
ours. They are certainly more effective 
than those in Western Europe, and we 
are transferring the AWACS to NATO 
countries. 

It is true that the Supreme Allied 
Commander, Europe, is an American, 
but there is nothing to prevent the 
AWACS being operated by a non-Amer- 
ican crew in NATO. It could be an all- 
German crew. Once the crew has charge 
of that airplane it is in the air and there 
is not much in the way of direct control 
that can be exercised over it by General 
Rogers sitting back in Mons, Belgium. 
So I would suggest there is fully as much 
at risk in transferring the AWACS to 
NATO as there is in transferring them 
to Saudi Arabia because in Saudi 
Arabia, for one thing, there will be a 
greater requirement for American crew- 
ing, American support and maintenance, 
than in the NATO instance, where their 
technological and manpower resources 
are much greater. 

So in my view, Mr. President, that is 
a nonargument. 

I would yield the floor at this point and 
reserve the remainder of my time, with 
the hope that I might be able to utilize 
some of it later. 

Mr. PERCY. I thank my distinguished 
colleague. I am sure that it can be 
worked out. 

I am happy to yield at this time 10 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH). 

(Mr. BOSCHWITZ assumed the chair.) 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I am 
grateful for the opportunity afforded to 
me to be a participant and to speak 
briefly in this debate. 

Mr. President and my colleagues and 
our friends who are listening to the dis- 
cussion today, we might well be reminded 
of what Napoleon Bonaparte said a long 
time ago: 

Nothing is more difficult and, therefore, 
more precious than to be able to decide. 


Apparently there will be, later in the 
day, a very close decision from the 
standpoint of the winning or the losing 
of the proposal which is before us. 

During my 14 years in the House of 
Representatives and during now 23 years 
in working with my colleagues in the 
Senate, a total of 37 years, I have cast 
not on quorum calis but on rollcalls 
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9,483 votes. That is a considerable num- 
ber of votes with and for at times the 
position of the President of the United 
States, and at other times not supporting 
what might be an administration pro- 
posal. 

Only to indicate the record of the de- 
cisionmaking process, I think back to the 
late evening of August 12, 1941. At that 
time I was a Member of the House of 
Representatives from the Second District 
of West Virginia, having been elected 
first in 1932. I was sworn in on March 9, 
1933, 5 days after the President of the 
United States, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, first took his oath of office. 

On that evening there comes back to 
me, even in the quiet of this Chamber, 
the acrimony and the bitterness some- 
times in the debate that was generally 
high level, analytical, and helpful. What 
were we to decide? It was the extension 
of the Selective Service Act; in other 
words, to institute a continuance of the 
draft law. I remind you the decision was 
made on August 12, 1941. 

What was the result? The result was 
203 votes for the draft, 202 votes against 
the draft. 

Mr. President, I voted for the draft. 
During the heated discussion those of 
us who were in support of the continua- 
tion of the Selective Service law were 
considered alarmists. Opponents said 
that no nation would strike the United 
States. I recall now that approximately 
3 months later the Japanese attacked us 
by sea and air at Pearl Harbor. 

I underscore that the draft did serve 
a positive purpose for us in the success- 
ful prosecution of the conflict. 

I accord to all my Senate colleagues 
their conscience and judgment on roll- 
calls that, in a sense, are the process of 
decisionmaking rather than going for or 
against an administration or supporting 
the committee that brings a measure 
to this body. 

This issue is not a question of the 
prestige of the President. In my judg- 
ment, the ability and capability of our 
Nation to conduct an evenhanded pro- 
gram for peace in the Middle East and 
other parts of the globe is at stake. 

A negative decision on the proposed 
sale of the AWACS to Saudi Arabia 
could lessen U.S. credibility in the Mid- 
dle East and throughout the world. 

There are times—many, many times— 
when the decislonmaking process is one 
that calls for intensive study. In this 
case I have taken approximately 7 weeks 
to reach my decision. I have taken home 
materials and voluminous studies, as I 
read late into the night. I have tried very 
diligently to assess this problem and to 
make a right decision. 

One week ago last Friday, while in the 
State of West Virginia—and it was a 
night in the room of the Charleston 
House in our State capital city—during 
& period of some loneliness but not soli- 
tude, I came to the conclusion that I 
would support the proposed sale of the 
AWACS package to Saudi Arabia. 

I made the decision without leg pull- 
ing or arm twisting, without talking to 
the President of the United States, that 
I would not wait. I would make the an- 
nouncement on the next day October 17, 
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on our return to Washington. At that 
time I made a brief statement which I 
am going to read in the Senate. 

The following expresses the reasoning 
that I have for supporting this proposal: 

I wil support the proposed sale of 
the AWACS system and associated com- 
ponents to Saudi Arabia. . 

This issue is perhaps one of the most 
difficult I have encountered in my 37 
years of congressional service. It has re- 
ceived my diligent and open-minded 
study. 

Approval of the sale, is, I believe, in 
the best interest of the security of the 
United States and the peoples of the 
Middle East. It should strengthen our 
capacity to help bring peace and main- 
tain stability in that troubled region. 

Disapproval of this sale, in my judg- 
ment, will lead to increased conflict 
among the nations of the Middle East. 
To deny the Saudi purchase could give 
the Russians an unparalleled opportu- 
nity to further their influence in that 
area. The Soviets already have a foot- 
hold in Libya, Syria, Iraq, South Yemen, 
Afghanistan, and in Ethiopia. 

I believe the sale will be beneficial to 
our strongest ally in the region, Israel. 
That country's security is dependent in 
large part on the United States. The 
stronger our ties are in the Middle East, 
the stronger the security of Israel. 

Legitimate concern has been expressed 
over the sophistication of the weapons 
system that the Saudis hope to purchase. 
These aircraft will be jointly manned 
with Americans until the 1990's. I stress 
also that the AWACS the Saudis will be 
receiving do not have the capabilities of 
the aircraft being used by U.S. forces. 
The first AWACS involved are not sched- 
uled for delivery until late 1985. The sale 
can be canceled in the interim, if devel- 
opments so dictate. 

As one Senator, whatever the time of 
the vote today, I will approve the action 
of the sale of the AWACS to the Saudi 
Arabian Government. I thank the able 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, Mr. PERCY, and my esteemed col- 
league, the ranking committee Democrat, 
Mr. PELL, for providing me the time to 
speak. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I wish to 
thank my distinguished colleague very 
much, indeed, for a very thoughtful 
statement. I said before he arrived on 
the floor that in the Senator's prayer 
breakfast this morning he mentioned five 
States that came into the Union by one 
vote. We are looking for that one vote 
today on this issue. 

I am happy to yield 10 minutes to my 
distinguished colleague from Indiana, 
Senator QUAYLE. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana. 

Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee and my 
neighbor in the Midwest State of Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. President, D-day for AWACS and 
the F-15 enhancement package has ar- 
rived. Though I and other Senators have 
serious misgivings about this particular 
sale at this particular time, there are 
more serious misgivings about the possi- 
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ble consequences of a defeat for Presi- 
dent Reagan. 

There is no doubt that the perceptions 
and impact around the world would be 
disastrous if the Senate were to pass 
this resolution of disapproval. During 
the debate those of us who are going to 
support the President must make it un- 
questionably clear that our strong com- 
mitment to the sovereignty and security 
of Israel continues. 

After careful review, I am convinced 
that this sale does not constitute a se- 
curity threat to Israel. If it did, I would 
not be voting for the package. 

With the loss of Iran and the uncer- 
tainty of Egypt the United States must 
find new allies wh'ch can bring other 
moderate Arab nations into the peace 
process, so that the security of Israel 
will be enhanced and not jeopardized. 

President Reagan has determined that 
this sale to Saudi Arabia will begin a 
new period of friendship between our 
two nations that will lead to more sta- 
bility in the Middle East. He, in consul- 
tation with others, has charted a policy 
in which the expectations are for Saudi 
Arabia to be far more cooperative with 
the United States, for the peace proc- 
ess, and toward Israel than they have 
been in the past. 

There is no doubt that Saudi Arabia's 
history reflects antagonism toward Is. 
rael and an arrogant posture toward us 
and others. We hope this will change. 
This sale, with all the blood that has 
been let, is certainly going to provide 
the basis to observe a more cooperative 
Saudi Arabia. It must be pointed out 
that the transfer of the AWACS plane 
does not occur until 1985. If there are 
not positive changes in these attitudes 
and conditions, it is doubtful these 
planes will actually be transferred at 
that time to Saudi Arabia. 

I would like to take a moment, Mr. 
President, to review the bidding and cite, 
for the record, the chronology of events 
which have preceeded this historic 
moment. 


The origins of the sale can be traced 
to the two occasions on which U.S. Air 
Force AWACS were temporarily de- 
ployed in Saudi Arabia to meet the im- 
minent crises associated with the Yemen 
and Iraq-Iran wars in 1979 and 1980 
despectively. 


The planes were deployed to protect 
the Saudi oil fields from destruction by 
air attack. Any major disruption in the 
delivery of oil from those fields would be 
catastrophic to the world’s economy. 


The U.S. Air Force also supported 
Saudi Arabia during that period by con- 
ducting analyses directed at finding a 
permanent solution to the problem of 
defending the oil fields. Out of this effort 
came the conviction that a permanent 
AWACS presence would be required in 
the Mideast. 

The concept of meeting this require- 
ment by outright sale of AWACS to 
Saudi Arabia also arose during this 
period. While there is some question as 
to who made the first suggestion, but it 
seems clear the Departments of Defense 
and State implied that a request by the 
Saudis for the planes might be met with 
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a favorable response by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

Congressional opposition to such a 
move was immediate and has continued 
unabated until this moment. That op- 
position was generally expressed in two 
forms: First, as a request that the ad- 
ministration not pursue the sale, and 
second, that the specific terms of the sale 
be revised to eliminate several distinct 
concerns. Also, many of us felt it was 
wrong to combine the F-15 enhancement 
package with AWACS. After all, AWACS 
planes are not scheduled to be trans- 
ferred until 1985, so what was the rush? 

Neither President Carter, under whose 
administration this prospect was first 
raised, nor President Reagan immedi- 
ately responded to these expressions of 
opposition. On October 1, 1981, the sale 
was formally presented to the Congress 
as required by the Arms Export Control 
Act and Congress had 30 days for both 
Houses to pass resolutions objecting to 
the sale. 

On October 1, Secretary of State Haig 
testifled before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee that negotiations with 
the Saudis had been completed and that 
it would not be possible to reopen those 
negotiations prior to the 30-day period 
allowed for the Congress to vote on the 
sale. 

I found myself in a position which, I 
believe, many of my colleagues shared: 
on the one hand, I was dissatisfied with 
the package as it had been explained. 
The administration had told us time and 
time again that once it had the opportu- 
nity to “make its case" we would find 
that our concerns were unfounded. The 
administration made its case and we 
found that, indeed, we still had con- 
cerns that were serious enough to make 
voting for the sale difficult, if not im- 
possible. 


On the other hand, there is a strong 
desire to support the President of the 
United States in his conduct of our for- 
eign policy. We have seen the problems 
which have arisen when foreign policy 
is made by congressional committee—we 
ended up with a congressional camel. We 
had a foreign policy which swayed back 
and forth with the shifting sands of pub- 
lic opinion and which was dangerous to 
world peace as our allies found it im- 
possible to follow in our footsteps and 
our enemies began to prepare for the 
worst in their own self-interests. 


On that same day—October 1—I met 
with President Reagan and expressed 
my concerns about the proposed sale. 
After that meeting I was convinced that 
there would have to be some change in 
the negotiated sale before it could be 
passed by the Senate. 


Five days after my meeting with 
President Reagan, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from the State of Washington, 
Senator Gorton, I and other freshmen 
Senators met to discuss our mutual con- 
cerns. The conclusion of that meeting 
was that none of us could support the 
AWACS sale as it then had been pre- 
sented. Simply stated, there would have 
to be significant changes before we 
would be able to vote for the sale. We 
also concluded that if we, as strong sup- 
porters of the President, had these 
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doubts that the sale was doomed unless 
changes would be forthcoming. 

We were aware that the Saudis had 
publicly gone as far as they could, How- 
ever, it became apparent that many of 
our concerns were answered by the 
President off-the-record, but those com- 
mitments were not part of the package. 
The objective became to make those 
understandings which had been dis- 
closed by the President and his top of- 
ficials in private, public and legally 
binding. 

Our mechanism for answering our 
concerns and showing that the package 
had changed, involved a letter of certi- 
fication from the President binding his 
office to certain specific conditions that 
would be met before the transfer of the 
AWACS planes in 1985. 

The request for certification addressed 
the following concerns: 

SECURITY OF U.S. TECHNOLOGY 


First. A detailed plan for the security 
of the equipment and supporting docu- 
mentation has been agreed to by the 
United States and the receiving nation; 
and that, second, such security provi- 
sions are no less stringent than measures 
employed by the United States for the 
protection and control of its equipment 
of like kind elsewhere in the world out- 
side of the continental limits of the 
United States; and that, third, the 
United States shall have the right to 
thoroughly inspect the equipment not 
less frequently than twice a year during 
its useful life. 

COMMAND AND CONTROL OF THE AWACS 


First. That the recipient foreign na- 
tion has agreed to share with the United 
States continuously and completely all 
of the information which it acquires 
from the use of such equipment. 

Second. That the recipient foreign na- 
tion has agreed not to share access to 
any such equipment, technology, docu- 
mentation, or information developed 
from such equipment or technology with 
any nation other than the United States 
without the prior explicit consent of the 
President. 

SCREENING OF PERSONNEL 


First. That there is in place adequate 
and effective procedures for the screen- 
ing and security clearance of citizens of 
the recipient foreign nation, and uncon- 
ditional assurances that only such 
cleared citizens of that nation and 
cleared nationals of the United States 
will have access to the equipment, tech- 
nology, documentation, or information 
derived therefrom. 


Second. That the recipient foreign na- 
tion will not permit citizens of third na- 
tions either to perform maintenance on 
such equipment or to modify any such 
equipment. 

AWACS FLIGHT OPERATIONS 

That all such equipment shall be oper- 
ated solely and exclusively within the 
boundaries of the receiving nation and 
solely and exclusively for purely defen- 
sive purposes as defined in the agreement 
except with the advance explicit consent 
of the President of the United States. 

COMMAND STRUCTURE 

That the agreement in respect to the 

organizational command and control 
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structure for the operation of any such 
equipment is of such a nature as to guar- 
antee that the commitments outlined 
above will be honored. 

PEACE INITIATIVES 

That initiatives toward the peaceful 
resolution of disputes in the area in 
which the recipient foreign nation is lo- 
cated have either been successfully com- 
p:eted or that significant progress to- 
ward that good has been accomplished 
with the substantial assistance of the 
recipient foreign nation. 

On October 7, Senator Gorton and I 
hand delivered a copy of our request for 
certification to Vice Fresident GEORGE 
BusH in the White House. We explained 
to him and others that our vote hinged 
on the acceptance of this certification 
and the spelling out of these specific con- 
ditions. 

On October 15 the Armed Services 
Committee, of which I am a member, 
adopted a report requesting certifica- 
tion from the President on the issues se- 
curity of U.S. technology, command and 
control of AWACS, screening of person- 
nel, AWACS flight operations, and peace 
initiatives. 

The letter of certification will arrive 
today. I have seen a copy. I have not, as 
of this moment, seen the signed copy. 

It binds the Office of the President on 
these conditions as I have recited them 
here. Though the President is going to 
win this battle with the Congress, in my 
opinion, I certainly hope this is not a 
sample of how foreign policy is going to 
be conducted. I sincerely hope that the 
President, his advisors, and other inter- 
ested persons in putting forth the new 
foreign policy we were promised last 
year, have learned from this entire 
affair. 

This is not a high watermark for the 
President or for this Nation. From the 
mistakes of the past, I hope we are better 
prepared for the future. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
yielded to the Senator from Indiana has 
expired. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I thank 
my distinguished colleague very much 
indeed. 

Mr. President, may I put a question to 
my distinguished colleague from Wash- 
ington as to whether he would like to 
proceed now? 

Mr. PACKWOOD. If the Senator from 
Ilinois wil yield, might I make a brief 
announcement during this period? 

Mr. PERCY. Of course, 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Senator PELL has 
very graciously entered into not a formal 
agreement but an arrangement in which 
we wil try to allocate time between 
Republicans and Democrats on this 
issue. 

I want to say to those who are listen- 
ing on their squawk boxes in their offices 
that we will have to hold to the time lim- 
its and the times. If those who are plan- 
ning to speak are not here on time, they 
may lose their chance to speak 
altogether. 

Mr. PERCY. I thank my distinguished 
colleague. It will be difficult if we do not 
have Senators on the floor when they are 
scheduled to speak. If a Senator is 
scheduled to speak and is not on the 
floor, he may lose his time. 
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Mr. President, I am happy to yield 12 
minutes to my distinguished colleague 
from Washington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington is recognized. 

Mr. GORTON. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois. 

As every Member of this body who has 
dealt with this question knows, the sale 
of AWACS to Saudi Arabia has turned 
out to be the most dramatic proposal 
with which Congress has dealt this year, 
and in this body the most closely con- 
tested issue of 1981. 

Within that close contest, however, 
there is relatively widespread agreement 
for a number of propositions. A very 
substantial majority of the Members of 
the Senate feel either that the proposed 
sale is unwise or, at the very least, pre- 
mature. An even larger number of Mem- 
bers of this body feel that the proposed 
sale lacks appropriate safeguards. It is 
obviously certain from the nature of this 
contest that an appropriate or proper 
groundwork for the proposal was not laid 
with either House of Congress. 

While all of us have spent a great deal 
of our time discussing these essentially 
secondary points in connection with the 
AWACS debate, they are essentially 
pointless arguments. 

We do have the sale before us. We 
must vote on the proposed sale today. 

I may say incidentally for all of us 
that it is relatively easy to be wise after 
the event and to counsel the administra- 
tion on how this proposed sale should 
have taken place. On the other hand, if 
the President and the administration 
were always perfect, there might not be 
any need for this body to hold this de- 
bate. We must deal with what we have 
before us and not what we wish we 
might have had before us. 

There are a number of substantive 
arguments against the proposed sale of 
the AWACS which, in my view, carry 
considerably greater weight. Perhaps the 
most serious in my mind is the role 
which Saudi Arabia has played and will 
play in the peace process in the Middle 
East, because a just and lasting peace in 
that part of the world must be one of the 
highest goals of this administration, of 
this Congress, and of this Nation. 

The administration, in proposing this 
sale, has told us that Saudi Arabia has 
already begun to play a constructive role 
in that peace process. That contribution, 
however, is not impressive to this point 
to this Senator or, I suspect, to many 
others. 

Having come to that conclusion, how- 
ever, we are still left with the question as 
we vote today: Will the approval or dis- 
approval of this sale lend more weight to 
the peace process in the future? Will our 
disapproving this sale make Saudi Arabia 
more or less likely in the immediate fu- 
ture to take a role in the process of 
reaching peace in the Middle East? 


It seems to me that that question is rel- 
atively easy to answer. While we have no 
guarantee that Saudi Arabia's response 
or contribution will be significantly 
greater with this sale, it clearly will be 
& step backward if, at this point, under 
these circumstances, we should reject it. 

My own personal concern in connec- 
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tion with this sale has related more to 
that subject than any other, to the fact, 
as many of the opponents of the sale have 
pointed out, that Saudi Arabia has gen- 
erally dealt with us on more or less a uni- 
lateral basis. Previous sales of arms and 
equipment and aid by the United States 
have not resulted in an arrangement 
under which we are mutually dependent 
on one another—that nation needs our 
help and support as much as we need 
theirs. It is important for all of us to 
recognize that that interdependence 
does, in fact exist. I do not believe trust 
and confidence at this point would be en- 
hanced by the rejection of this proposal. 

A second vital question relates to the 
potential use or potential misuse of the 
AWACS equipment, and the obvious con- 
sequent threat to our ally, the democratic 
State of Israel. 

The opponents to this sale rightly con- 
cern themselves with unilateral or unen- 
forceable promises about the use of this 
and other military equipment. 

It seems to me, however, that here, 
as well, we have a situation or question 
which is not particularly easy to answer. 
It is my belief that Israel will be able to 
defend itself, even against the misuse of 
AWACS. But the most important point is 
that Israel should never be required to 
face that difficulty. 


Another question raised consistently 
and widely in connection with this sale 
relates to the stability of the Saudi Ara- 
bian Government itself. I may say, inci- 
dentally, in a particularly unstable part 
of the world, the Saudi Arabian Govern- 
ment has been one of the more stable and 
more consistent during the course of the 
60 years since the end of World War I. 
Nevertheless, that question remains. It 
leads, it seems to me, inevitably to the 
next question, which is: Will the stability 
of the Saudi Arabian Government be en- 
hanced or subverted by our action here, 
specifically by the rejection of the sale on 
the part of the United States? 


I am convinced that on this question, 
the distinguished chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee is correct. If 
we reject our friends in Saudi Arabia, 
that Government and its direction to- 
ward the United States will be subverted 
and hurt rather than helped. If we show 
ourselves once  again—perhaps too 
often—to be a good ally, we are likely to 
strengthen the present Saudi Arabian 
Government. 

The very distinguished and thoughtful 
Senator from Rhode Island, who is man- 
aging the opposition to this sale, stated 
that the question was closely divided; 
that it was very difficult; and that for 
each argument on one side, there was an 
almost equally valid and compelling argu- 
ment on the other. I totally agree with 
him. It is for just that reason that the 
distinguished Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
QUAYLE), and four other colleagues— 
Senators ANDREWS, KASTEN, MATTINGLY, 
Murkowski—and I met on the 6th of 
October in order to try to change a pro- 
posal which we opposed and which we 
would, I believe, in almost every case, 
oppose today had it been unchanged. 
It was our intent to change this situation 
by providing for certain explicit condi- 
tions to be met on the part of the Presi- 
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dent before the sale could be approved or 
before we could support it. 

It is important to support the President 
of the United States in foreign policy 
initiatives when it is possible to do so, but 
I again agree with the Senator from 
Rhode Island that that is not the sole 
question. The President must be opposed 
if he is clearly wrong. When we do not 
agree with him, however, we must do 
what we can to change objectionable 
conditions to the extent necessary in 
order to allow us to support him. 


The group of six Senators who met on 
the 6th of October did not know, at the 
time we started, of the so-called Nunn- 
Warner resolution. I wish to say that I 
regard that resolution as a constructive 
step forward and as one of the steps 
which may make the passing of this 
proposal possible. In its original form, 
however, it was nothing more than an 
expression of the Senate and was not 
binding on the President. We believe that 
any such commitment should, in fact, be 
binding on the Senate and on the Presi- 
dent, and therefore, as the Senator from 
Indiana has pointed out, we submitted 
a certain set of conditions to the Vice 
President of the United States on the 
Tth of October. 


The response has been several drafts 
of proposed conditions which the Presi- 
dent would agree to. Only in the last 2 
or 3 days has the President agreed in 
toto to all of the conditions which were 
set forth in the document which the 
Senator from Indiana has already made 
a part of the RECORD. 


He and I were the prime authors of 
that proposal, Mr. President, with sig- 
nificant contributions by the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. MATTINGLY) and the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. MURKOWSKI). 
It, of course, does not bind any of the 
other participants in that set of discus- 
sions or negotiations. Essentially, what 
we have at this point is the commit- 
ment—the formal, written commitment 
of the President of the United States— 
which concerns both the use of the 
AWACS aircraft themselves and the 
nature of the guarantees for the propo- 
sition that Saudi Arabia will live up to 
its undertakings, which were originally 
not made public. 


The key to the President's certiflca- 
tion in this respect reads that agree- 
ments as they concern organizational 
command and control structure for the 
operation of AWACS are of such a 
nature as to guarantee that the com- 
mitments outlined in the balance of his 
letter wil be honored. In my view, it 
wil be very difficult for the President to 
make that certification, perhaps impos- 
sible for the President to make that 
certification to the Senate of the United 
States, without some form of joint con- 
trol of the aircraft after they have been 
sold to Saudi Arabia. 


At this point, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the letter 
which is being submitted by the Presi- 
dent of the United States printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was Ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., October 28, 1981. 
Hon. Howarp H. BAKER, Jr., 
Majority Leader, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BAKER: On October 1, 1981, 
I formally notified the Congress of our In- 
tention to sell AWACS aircraft and F-15 en- 
hancement items to Saudi Arabia. This sale 
will enhance our vital national security in- 
terests by contributing directly to the sta- 
bility and security of the critical area from 
the Persian Gulf through the Middle East 
to North Africa. It will improve significantly 
the capability of Saudi Arabia and the United 
States to defend the oilfields and facilities 
on which the security of the Free World de- 
pends, and it will pose no realistic threat to 
Israel. 

When this proposed sale was first an- 
nounced last spring, the Congress expressed 
concerns about certain aspects of the sale. 
After analyzing these concerns in detail, we 
entered into & serles of discussions with the 
Government of Saudi Arabia over the 
summer. 

The Government of Saud! Arabia has 
agreed, and I am convinced welcomes the 
fact, that the United States will have an 1m- 
portant, long-term role and will maintain 
direct involvement in the development of 
the Saudi air defense system, including the 
AWACS. We also have reached agreement 
with the Saudi Government on a number of 
specific arrangements that go well beyond 
their firm agreement to abide fully by all 
the standard terms of the normal Letter of 
Offer and Acceptance as required by the Arms 
Export Control Act. 

Transfer of the AWACS will take place 
only on terms and conditions consistent with 
the Act and only after the Congress has re- 
ceived in writing a Presidential certification, 
containing agreements with Saudi Arabia, 
that the following conditions have been met: 


1, SECURITY OF TECHNOLOGY 


A. That a detalled plan for the security of 


equipment, technology, information, and 
supporting documentation has been agreed 
to by the United States and Saudi Arabia 
and is in place; and 

B. The security provisions are no less 
stringent than measures employed by the 
U.S. for protection and control of its equip- 
ment of like kind outside the continental 
U.S.; and 

C. The U.S. has the right of continual on- 
site Inspection and surveillance by U.S. per- 
sonnel of security arrangements for all op- 
erations during the useful life of the AWACS. 
It 1s further provided that security arrange- 
ments wll be supplemented by additional 
U.S. personnel 1f it 1s deemed necessary by 
the two parties; and 

D. Saudi Arabia will not permit citizens 
of third nations elther to perform mainten- 
ance on the AWACS or to modify any such 
equipment without prior, explicit mutual 
consent of the two governments; and 

E. Computer software, as designated by 
the U.S. Government, will remain the prop- 
erty of the USG. 


2. ACCESS TO INFORMATION 


That Saudi Arabia has agreed to share with 
the United States continuously and com- 
pletely the information that it acquires 
from use of the AWACS. 


3. CONTROL OVER THIRD-COUNTRY PARTICIPATION 


A. That Saudi Arabia has agreed not to 
share access to AWACS equipment, techno- 
logy, documentation, or any information de- 
veloped from such equipment or technology 
with any nation other than the US. with- 
out the prior explicit mutual consent of both 
governments; and 

B. There are in place adequate and effec- 
tively procedures requiring the screening and 
security clearance of citizens of Saudi Arabia 
and that only cleared Saudi citizens and 
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cleared U.S. nationals will have access to 
AWACS equipment, technology, or docu- 
mentation, or information derived therefrom, 
without the prior, explicit mutual consent 
of the two governments. 


4. AWACS FLIGHT OPERATIONS 


That the Saudi AWACS will be operated 
solely within the boundaries of Saudi Arabia, 
except with the prior, explicit mutual con- 
sent of the two governments, and solely for 
defensive purposes as defined by the United 
States, in order to maintain security and re- 
gional stability. 

5. COMMAND STRUCTURE 


That agreements as they concern organiza- 
tional command and control structure for 
the operation of AWACS are of such a nature 
to guarantee that the commitments above 
will be honored. 


6. REGIONAL PEACE AND SECURITY 


That the sale contributes directly to the 
stability and security of the area, enhances 
the atmosphere and prospects for progress 
toward peace, and that initiatives toward the 
peaceful resolution of disputes Im the region 
have either been successfully completed or 
that significant progress toward that goal 
has been accomplished with the substantial 
assistance of Saud! Arabia. 

The agreements we have reached with 
Saudi Arabia on security of technology, ac- 
cess to information, control over third-coun- 
try participation, and AWACS flight opera- 
tions will be incorporated into the U.S./Saud! 
General Security of Military Information 
Agreement, the Letters of Offer and Accept- 
ance (the government-to-government sales 
contracts), and related documents. These 
documents will stipulate that the sale will 
be cancelled and that no equipment or serv- 
ices will be delivered in the event any of 
the agreements is breached. I will not au- 
thorize U.S. approval of any of these con- 
tracts and agreements until I am satisfied 
that they incorporate fully the provisions 
that satisfy the concerns that you and I 
share. I do not foresee any need for changes 
in these arrangements, but should circum- 
stances arise that might require such 
changes, they would be made only with 
Congressional participation. 

I belleve it is important to look beyond 
these agreements to their practical conse- 
quences, and to the implications of U.S. 
security assistance and training requested by 
Saudi Arabia. For example, the agreement 
we have reached with the Saudi Government 
to protect the security of equipment also 
affects the nature, extent, and duration of 
the U.S. role in the AWACS program. Since 
skilled Saudi personnel available for this 
program will remain in short supply, the 
U.S./Saudi agreement that third-country 
nationals will not be permitted to operate or 
maintain the Saudi AWACS will, in practice, 
extend U.S. involvement in Saudi AWACS 
operations and activities well into the 1990s. 
U.S. military and contractor personnel will 
be required to provide extensive operational 
training for Saudi AWACS aircrews; it will 
be 1990 at the earliest before the eight Saudi 
crews needed to operate all five AWACS air- 
craft will be trained, and replacement and 
refresher training of individual Saudi crew 
members will require USAF Technical Assist- 
ance Field Teams during the 1990s. Critical 
AWACS maintenance, logistics, and support 
functions, particularly radar and computer 
software support, will, of necessity, be per- 
formed by U.S. personnel in Saudi Arabia 
and in the United States, for the life of the 
AWACS. 

The Saudi agreement not to share AWACS- 
gathered information with third countries 
also has significant practical consequences. 
This agreement, combined with the standard 
requirement that U.S.-supplied equipment 
be used solely for defensive purposes, as well 
as the agreed-to Saudi AWACS configura- 
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tion, precludes any possibility that Saudi 
AWACS could contribute to coordinated 
operations with other countrles' armed 
forces against any nation in the region with- 
out our consent and cooperation. 

Concerning the agreement to operate 
AWACS only inside the Kingdom, 1t should 
also be noted that the Saudi Air Force will 
be trained to operate the AWACS 1n accord- 
ance with standard USAF AWACS doctrine 
and procedures, which call for AWACS to re- 
main at all times a "safe distance" behind 
sensitive political borders—normally 100 to 
150 nautical miles—to ensure AWACS secu- 
rity and survivability. Given the physical 
location of the oilfields AWACS 1s to defend, 
the vulnerability of AWACS should 1t oper- 
ate near sensitive borders, and the history of 
Saudi observance of U.S. Air Force tactical 
doctrine, we are confident that the Saudis 
will adopt these practices. 

In a broader sense, by enhancing the per- 
ception of the United States as a reliable se- 
curity partner, we improve the prospects for 
closer cooperation between ourselves and the 
Saudi Government in working toward our 
common goal of a just and lasting peace in 
the region. Since assuming the responsibili- 
tles of the Presidency, I have been impressed 
by the increasing constructive policy of 
Saudi Arabia in advancing the prospects for 
peace and stability in the Middle East. The 
Saud! Government’s critical contribution to 
securing a cease-fire in Lebanon is a striking 
example. I am persuaded that this growing 
Saudi influence 1s vital to the eventual set- 
tlement of the differences that continue to 
divide Israel and most of the Arab world. 

I am confident that the Saudi AWACS will 
pose no realistic threat to Israel. I remain 
fully committed to protecting Israel's se- 
curity and to preserving Israel's ability to 
defend against any combination of poten- 
tially hostile forces in the region. We will 
continue to make available to Israel the 
military equipment it requires to defend its 
land and people, with due consideration to 
the presence of AWACS 1n Saudi Arabia. We 
have also embarked on a program of closer 
security cooperation with Israel. This pro- 
posed sale to Saudi Arabia neither casts 
doubt on our commitment, nor compromises 
Israeli security. 

It is my view that the agreements we have 
reached with the Government of Saudi 
Arabia to take account of the concerns 
raised by the Congress. I am persuaded, as I 
believe the Congress will be, that the pro- 
posed Saudi air defense enhancement pack- 
age makes an invaluable contribution to the 
national security interests of the United 
States, by improving both our strategic pos- 
ture and the prospects for peace in the Mid- 
dle East. I look forward to continuing to 
work with you toward these vital goals. 

Sincerely, 
RONALD REAGAN. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
yielded to the Senator from Washington 
has expired. 

Mr. GORTON. Will the Senator from 
Illinois grant me 2 more minutes? 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I yield 2 
additional minutes to the distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr. GORTON. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr. President, the second and equally 
vital part of this certification relates to 
the fact that the President, before these 
planes are delivered, will certify to the 
Congress of the United States that ini- 
tiatives toward the peaceful resolution 
of disputes in the Middle East have been 
successfully completed or that signifi- 
cant progress toward that goal has been 
accomplished with the substantial as- 
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sistance of Saudi Arabia. This does not 
mean that I, any more than the Senator 
from Indiana, am totally happy with this 
proposal. But it does swing the balance 
to a different ultimate conclusion from 
our conclusions at the time of the sub- 
mission of this proposed sale, or even 
the time of the filing of the report of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The potential gains for security and 
peace in the Middle East will now be 
greater, I am firmly convinced, with the 
approval of the sale than they would 
have been had it been disapproved. Our 
potential losses, on the other hand, would 
be greater if it were disapproved than 
if it is approved. I suggest this to that 
small handful of Members who are still 
undecided. 

Finally, I wish to say that I believe 
that the lobbying on this question on 
both sides has been honorable and above 
reproach. The Senator from Minnesota 
and the Senator from Oregon have dealt 
with those who were with them, both 
conditionally and unconditionally, and 
with those who were opposed to them 
in the highest and most honorable pos- 
sible fashion. The same thing is true of 
the lobbying of the President of the 
United States himself. This is because all 
have been concerned primarily with the 
interests of the United States and no 
other; it is because of that proposition 
that this issue has been so difficult to 
decide. But we must decide it. I hope 
that we have contributed to an affirma- 
tive decision. 

I thank the Chair. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I wish to 
ask the Senator from Washington, did 
I hear correctly that he has put into the 
Recorp his copy or a copy of the letter 
that the group wrote to the President? 
Has he put into the Recor the reply? 

Mr. GORTON. The Senator from In- 
diana put into the Recorp the copy of 
the proposal which he and I made to the 
President of the United States at the 
time of his speech. I have put into the 
REcORD a copy of the reply. 

Mr. PELL. So both letters are in the 
REcoRD now? 

Mr. GORTON. They are. 

Mr. PELL. And will be distributed to 
the membership? 

Mr. GORTON. I am sure they will be. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island, I yield 10 minutes to the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsylva- 
nie (Mr. SPECTER). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HATCH). The Senator from Pennsylvania 
is recognized. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I rise 
today to speak in opposition to the pro- 
posed sale of AWACS and F-15 enhance- 
ment equipment to Saudi Arabia. I shall 
submit a detailed statement for the 
Recorp and ask unanimous consent that 
M " printed in the Recor as if given in 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPECTER. I shall summarize my 
views in the course of the 10 minutes 
which have been allotted to me. 

In opposing the sale as proposed by 
President Reagan, I do so with reluc- 
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tance in light of the fine leadership the 
President has provided to the country in 
his 10 months in office and in light of 
the support I have given to him on his 
economic package. It is my judgment, 
however, that this sale is contrary to the 
best interests of the United States. 

When the President invited Republi- 
can Senators to meet with him several 
weeks ago, I was very pleased when the 
President put an end to the issue of 
"Reagan or Begin" and when he said 
that he was disheartened to see that kind 
of issue raised. There was unanimous 
agreement among those present—some 
43 Republican Senators, President Rea- 
gan, Secretary of State Haig, and Na- 
tional Security Adviser Allen—that the 
sole concern, the sole issue involved- the 
best interests of the United States. 

As I have analyzed that issue, it is 
my firm conclusion that the interests of 
our Nation would be best served by not 
selling the AWACS and the F-15 en- 
hancement package to Saudi Arabia. 

How best to promote peace in the Mid- 
dle East can best be achieved, in my 
view, through the Camp David accords. 
Until the Saudis are prepared to embrace 
the principles of the Camp David ac- 
cords and to support the United States 
on this cornerstone of United States- 
Mideast foreign policy, it is my judgment 
that they should not be rewarded with 
the AWACS and the F-15 enhancement 
package. 

Similar concerns were at issue in 1978 
regarding the proposed sale of the F-15 
aircraft to the Saudis before that sale 
was approved. Largely the same argu- 
ments were raised: That if we accommo- 
dated the Saudis, there would be a 
greater likelihood of bringing them into 
the peace process in a realistic way. But 
the facts show that in the intervening 3 
years, that likelihood has not material- 
ized. Assurances were given to Congress 
in 1978 that there would be no enhance- 
ment package for the Saudi F-15’s; yet, 
that is precisely what the administration 
is seeking to do at the present time. 

In my view, before rewarding the Sau- 
dis with this sophisticated equipment, 
they need to make a commitment to the 
Mideast peace process, as supported by 
the United States. The Saudis have not 
done so. 

Beyond the question of whether the 
sale would promote peace in the Middle 
East, there is also the issue of providing 
sufficient military assistance to defend 
the Mideast in the event of a Soviet 
incursion. On that issue, again, it is my 
view that selling the AWACS and the 
F-15 enhancement package to the Saudis 
would not significantly enhance the Sau- 
dis’ ability to defend themselves against 
Soviet aggression. Any defense of Saudi 
Arabia, as I view that picture, will have 
to be a defense by the United States. In 
my judgment, having such high-powered 
equipment in the hands of the Saudis, 
with the attendant risk of internal in- 
stability to whatever extent that may 
exist, promotes instability in the region 
and ultimately weakens the defensive 
ability of Mideast nations to repeal So- 
viet aggression, 


It may well be that the issue of the 
AWACS and the enhancement package 
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has come to be more a matter of symbol- 
ism than substance. President Reagan 
certainly has placed his prestige on the 
line, as has the Congress, regarding the 
issues which have arisen. 

With respect to the issue of symbolism, 
I do not believe that we are rewarding 
our “good friend” Saudi Arabia with this 
sale. They simply have not been as sup- 
portive of U.S. policy as they should have 
been to justify rewarding them and to 
going to bat for them to the lengths that 
the administration has gone at the pres- 
ent time. 

I do not consider Saudi Arabia a good 
friend when it comes to the gouging of 
oil prices and to our victimization by the 
OPEC nations. Because they gouged 
somewhat less than other OPEC nations 
does not make them a good friend, in my 
judgment, and does not qualify them for 
a reward. 

As the vote nears on this important is- 
sue, we frequently hear the issue of need- 
ing to support the President. I do believe 
that the President’s view carries enor- 
mous weight. But, similarly, the House 
and the Senate have a very vital func- 
tion. We have seen in our lifetimes the 
phenomenon of the so-called “Imperial 
Presidency,” and it is vital, from what 
we have learned in the course of the past 
decade, that there be an independent and 
reasoned judgment given by the U.S. 
Senate on an issue of such import. 

Fifty-four of us had taken a position in 
an initial document to the President. 
Then 50 of us took a subsequent position 
on the resolution of disapproval. As our 
numbers have decreased in what I con- 
sider inexplicable ways, I am very con- 
cerned about the independence of this 
great institution and the independence 
we should bring to bear in saying to the 
administration whether or not the sale 
is, in our judgment, in the best interests 
of the United States. Once we have made 
our judgment, it is my sense that we 
should not retreat from that judgment 
when it is made on good and solid 
grounds, as it has been. 

In my opinion, if this were an ordinary 
vote, without the extraordinary pres- 
sures being brought to bear by the ad- 
ministration, it would be a vote in the 
magnitude of 70 against the sale and 
perhaps 30 in favor of the sale. I have 
grave questions about this body abdicat- 
ing the function of its independent 
judgment as is our obligation under the 
law. 

I, for one, was notified of the Presi- 
dent's intention to proceed with this sale 
in a letter dated August 24. Two days 
later, on August 26, I wrote to President 
Reagan, expressing as succinctly as I 
could—limiting it to two pages—my rea- 
sons for opposing the sale. Realizing the 
difficulty of transmitting letters to the 
White House. I sent separate cover let- 
ters to Mr. Haig. Mr. Allen, and Mr. Frie- 
dersdorf, enclosing my letter to the Pres- 
ident. 

I had received no reply by the time the 
August recess was over. On the first day 
back in session, on September 9, I asked 
for time on the floor, stated my reasons 
for opposing the sale, and included my 
letter to the President. As of that date, I 
had received no reply and, in fact, did 
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not receive a reply until last Friday, 
when I received a letter from Richard 
Fairbanks, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Congressional Relations, which did 
not respond to many details of my letter 
but responded to generalized congres- 
sional concerns. 

I have sought briefings from the ad- 
ministration on substantive matters re- 
garding the sale, attempting as best as I 
could to keep an open mind on the sub- 
ject; but this letter from Mr. Fairbanks 
did not fully reply to the direct concerns 
I had raised. 

It is my sense that if there was ever 
to be a dialog between the Senate and 
the administration on this issue, a sincere 
effort was made to open that dialog with 
that first document signed by some 54 
of us in the Senate. After more than 50 
Senators reached a judgment to oppose 
the sale, I believe the best interests of 
the United States would have been served 
by sticking to that position and exercis- 
ing the independent judgment for which 
we were elected to the U.S. Senate. 

When statements have been made that 
those of us in opposition to the sale are 
not doing a service to their Nation, I 
respond that we have an independent 
responsibility—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
allotted to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, the sub- 
stance of my comments has been fully 
expressed, and I shall stop in midsen- 
tence, leaving the remainder of the time 
for those to whom it is committed. 

(The following is Senator SPzcTER'S 
prepared statement:) 
€ Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I have 
spoken out on several other occasions 
about my opposition to the sale of 
AWACS and F-15 enhancement equip- 
ment to Saudi Arabia. I regret that I 
must now rise again to restate that op- 
position. 

This was one vote I had sincerely 
hoped I would not have to cast. As one 
who has supported the President on the 
bulk of his domestic economic program, 
I find it difficult to vote against his re- 
cuest on this maior foreign policy deci- 
sion. However, while I believe that a 
strong Executive is vital to insuring an 
effective U.S. foreign policy. I also believe 
that the Congress cannot be ignored in 
the formulation of that policy and in ex- 
ercising its prerogatives over well-defined 
issues. U.S. laws are clear in this regard— 
the Congress may, by a two-House vote, 
veto any arms sale in excess of $25 mil- 
lion. While that prerogative has never 
been exercised. it is one that should not 
be taken lightly—by either branch of 
government. 


When the issue of this massive arms 
transfer to Saudi Arabia first arose, it be- 
came clear that such a sales package 
would meet substantial opposition in 
both the House and Senate. When 54 
Senators wrote President Reagan in 
June to voice their opposition to the sale, 
it should have been clear there was sub- 
stantial opposition within the Senate. 
When the administration submitted its 
prenotification request on August 24, 
1981, I wrote to President Reagan by let- 
ter dated August 26, 1981, with separate 
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cover letters and copies to secretary of 
State Alexander Haig, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs 
Richard Allen, and Assistant to the 
President for Legislative Affairs Max 
Friedersdorf, urging the President to 
withdraw the request. 

It would also note that I did not re- 
ceive a response for almost 2 months. On 
October 22, Richard Fairbanks, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Congressional Re- 
lations replied. The letter provided gen- 
eral answers to general congressional 
concerns raised about the sale without 
specifically addressing items I raised in 
my letter. A copy of that letter follows 
for the RECORD: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., August 26, 1981. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I respectfully urge 
you not to proceed with the proposed sale of 
the enhancement package, including the 
Airborne Warning and Control System 
(AWACS) aircraft, to the Royal Saudi Air 
Force. 


After considerable study, it is my view that 
this sale would be contrary to the best inter- 
ests of U.S. foreign policy, and the proposed 
sale would subject your Administration to a 
significant risk of Congressional rejection. 

I was among many in the Senate who sup- 
ported your Economic Recovery Program even 
though we had significant reservations. I 
supported your program because I felt it was 
very important to back your leadership not- 
withstanding significant problems with the 
budget cuts for my state, Pennsylvania, and 
my stated preference for tax cuts on a year- 
to-year time basis to measure their effects on 
inflation and economic recovery. 


On the issue of AWACS and the F-15 en- 
hancement equipment, it is my view that 
many of your supporters, enough to make up 
& majority of the Congress, will not be able 
to support your position. I joined 53 other 
Senators in writing to you on June 24, 1981, 
urging that you not proceed with such a pro- 
posed sale to Saudi Arabia in the hope that 
this issue wou!d not be brought to a vote. 

While I join many others in the Senate 
and House in according great weight to your 
leadership, I strongly disagree with this pro- 
posed sale both on the merits and on my 
concern that a potential loss on this issue 
by your Administration would have sienif- 
icant, collateral, undesirable consequences. 
The prospect of a divisive Senate battle 
over the issue can only damage Congres- 
sional/Executive relations, Republican 
Party unity, and hopes for a strengthened 
U.S. presence in & secure and stable Middle 
East. 


While I understand the need to contain 
Soviet expansionism and secure the Saudi 
oil fields, I fear that the prorosed sale will 
create more long-run problems than may 
be resolved in the short term by acceding 
to this request, Rather than enhance Saudi 
Arabian security, the sale of such sophisti- 
cated equipment may well increase Saudi 
political instability and the risks of Saudi 
involvement in regional conflicts. It is clear 
that, once the AWACS planes are given 
over to Saudi Arabia, the United States 
would have little control over them, includ- 
ing their use against Israel, thus altering 
the military balance in that region. 


While no one can predict Saudi Arabia's 
future political stability, sufficient doubts 
have legitimately been raised about that is- 
sue to fear the compromise of one of Ameri- 
1ca's most sophisticated aircraft once it falls 
into Saudi nands, notwithstanding the most 
elaborate security precautions. 
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I am also deeply troubled by the long- 
range implications on the pledge made to 
the Congress in 1978 not to sell F-15 en- 
hancement equipment to Saudi Arabia. If 
such pledges are subject to modification or 
cancellation on the contention of changing 
circumstances, how can the Congress ever 
agree to a proposal, conditioned on such a 
pledge? 

Almost all the objectives outlined to 
justify the sale of AWACS could be met by 
leaving the planes in U.S. hands. The true 
test of the United States as a reliable ally 
is in our ability to be honest with our friends 
about their real military needs, not by agree- 
ing to a request of questionable military 
necessity and uncertain political ramifica- 
tions. When our Nation's reliability as an 
ally is tested in international relations, it is 
my view that we fall far short in subjecting 
Israel to the risks proposed by these power- 
ful weapons in the context of repeated hos- 
tility by Saudi Arabia towards Israel. 

I am taking liberty of sending copies of 
this letter to Secretary of State Haig, Assist- 
ant to the President for National Security 
Affairs Allen and Assistant to the President 
for Legislative Affairs Freidersdorf so that 
they will also know the depth of my feeling 
on this subject. 

With best wishes, 


Sincerely, 
ARLEN SPECTER. 


On September 9, 1981, I made a state- 
ment on the Senate floor in which I re- 
iterated the concerns expressed in the 
letter “that the best interests of the Unit- 
ed States will be served by abandoning 
that sale on its merits." 

Like most of my colleagues, I have 
given this issue a great deal of thought 
and attention in recent months. I have 
carefully heard the arguments put forth 
by proponents and opponents of the sale. 
I have met with representatives of the 
administration, including those from the 
State Department, the Defense Depart- 
ment, and the National Security Council. 
I have tried to keep an open mind on the 
issue. 

My decision was based on one sole con- 
sideration—is this sale in the best na- 
tional interests of the United States? 

After extensive study, discussions, de- 
bate, and review, I have come to the stud- 
ied conclusion that this sales package— 
the largest arms transfer in U.S. his- 
tory—would not advance U.S. national 
interests and would, in fact, severely 
hamper those interests. 

No one will dispute the fact that U.S. 
interests in the Middle East center on 
achieving peace, security, and stability 
in the region. It is my belief that trans- 
ferring these weapons to a nation like 
Saudi Arabia will act to thwart these 
very goals we seek. 

By focusing on the special United 
States-Saudi relationship and attempts 
to achieve a strategic consensus in the 
region, the administration has already 
moved a step away from the best hope 
for a Middle East peace—the Camp Da- 
vid accords and the now-reinstated au- 
tonomy talks between Egypt and Israel. 
The fact is that there is no such strategic 
consensus in the region—nor is there 
much hope for achieving one. To think 
that a consensus on any issue can be 
reached among the varied Arab states 
because the United States declares one 
underscores an attitude at variance with 
centuries of Middle East history. 
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In my discussions with Under Sec- 
retary of State James Buckley, I was 
struck by the overemphasis this concept 
has placed on U.S. policy. Mr. Buckley 
noted that U.S. policy centers on 
identifying U.S. friends in areas of stra- 
tegic importance threatened by Soviet 
expansionism and providing those na- 
tions with the arms they need to counter 
the Soviet threat and that posed by other 
hostile forces in the region. Such a policy 
might work if nations operated in a 
vacuum, divorced from history and re- 
gional conflicts. The world is not that 
simple, however; and the Middle East is 
even less simple. 

Saudi Arabia has already made clear 
that it feels that Israel, and not the So- 
viet Union, is its primary enemy. Saudi 
Arabia has already declared its firm op- 
position to the cornerstone of U.S. Mid- 
dle East peace policies—the Camp David 
accords. Saudi Arabia has already stated 
its opposition to the existence of the state 
of Israel and its determination to wage a 
“holy war” to “liberate” the occupied ter- 
ritories. Saudi Arabia has already in- 
creased its support for the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization and its terrorist ac- 
tivities throughout the world. 

Will granting the Saudi request for 
AWACS and F-15 enhancement ecuip- 
ment then increase the chances for peace 
in the Middle East? Will it moderate 
Saudi Arabia's consistent efforts to ob- 
struct the peace process? 

Isubmit that it will not. Similar hopes 
were raised following the 1978 decision to 
sell F-15 aircraft to Saudi Arabia, yet 
those hopes were never realized. They 
were never realized because Saudi Arabia, 
like all sovereign nations, acts on the 
basis of its perceived national interests. 

Participating in substantive negotia- 
tions with Israel toward a long-standing 
peace in the region is now clearly not a 
perceived Saudi national interest. Even 
the eight-point peace plan recently sub- 
mitted by the Saudis is nothing more 
than a reiteration of previous U.N.- 
passed resolutions. No arms sale, of what- 
ever magnitude or import, will alter that 
perception; nor will the rejection of such 
a sale hinder the Saudis from participat- 
ing in negotiations if they felt it would 
advance their interests in the rezion. 

What approval of such a sale would 
affect, however, is Israel's confidence in 
the reliability of the United States as 
& protector and guarantor of Israeli se- 
curity—a vital consideration in any 
hopes of achieving progress in the Pal- 
estinian autonomy negotiations. Those 
negotiations must be the primary focus 
of United States-Middle East policies for 
they offer the most promising hopes of 
achieving a long-lasting peace in the 
region. This sale would do little to ad- 
vance that peace process and could do 
a great deal to hinder it. 

A principal concern regarding the 
sales package is whether it will, in fact, 
advance U.S. interests in securing the 
oilfields and oil routes of the Persian 
Gulf. The administration has argued 
that Saudi Arabia needs the F-15 en- 
hancement equipment and the AWACS 
aircraft to protect its oilfields against 
Soviet or other hostile forces and that 
the United States needs that equipment 
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in Saudi Arabia for use by U.S. forces 
in future regional conflicts. The his- 
torical record points to serious flaws in 
such an approach. 

As I noted before, Saudi Arabia has 
frequently stated its need for arma- 
ments to defend itself aga:nst its pri- 
mary enemy, Israel, not the Soviet 
Union. It is difficult to see how the Saudi 
Armed Forces, now numbering 100,000 
men of dubious fighting capability, 
could serve as a serious deterrent to any 
major hostile force, even if Saudi Arabia 
is supplied with the most sophisticated 
of Western equipment. 

Clearly, only the presence of U.S. and 
NATO forces in the region can effec- 
tively deter any future Soviet actions 
or the se-urity of the region itself. Yet, 
Saudi Arabia has actively and vocally 
opposed any Western attempts to secure 
@ military presence in the region. Saudi 
Arabia has never publicly condemned 
Soviet treaties with nations such as Iraq 
and Syria, which grant the Soviets mil- 
itary facilities in their countries; yet, 
it has actively worked to discourage na- 
tions such as Egypt and Oman from 
granting similar facilities to the United 

tates. 

The Saudi delegation to a May 1980, 
meeting of the Gulf Corporation Council 
severely criticized the Oman's for grant- 
ing the U.S. military facilities in Oman 
and affirmed “their absolute rejection of 
foreign interference in the region from 
any source.” 


It is, therefore, difficult to envision on 
what grounds Saudi Arabia is viewed as 
the linchpin of U.S. military efforts to 
defend the security of the Persian Gulf 
and its oilfields. Unwilling to accept U.S. 
military cooperation, yet unable ulti- 
mately to defend itself from outside ag- 
gression, Saudi Arabia is a questionable 
partner in a strategy to defend vital 
American interests in the Middle East. 


Much the same policy was attempted 
under President Nixon when Iran was 
viewed as the bulwark of Western de- 
fenses in the region. Little attention was 
paid to the effect such close cooperation 
with the United States and such massive 
arms expenditures would have on the 
Shah and his position within Iran. We 
should have learned a lesson from those 
mistakes; but I have yet to see an assess- 
ment from this administration as to what 
effect this, and other substantial West- 
ern arms sales, would have on the sta- 
bility of the present Saudi Government. 

For fiscal year 1982, the Saudis plan 
to spend over $30 billion for defense—a 
figure six times the per capita rate of 
the Reagan U.S. defense budget. How- 
ever stable Saudi Arabia may now be, 
such massive arms expenditures in a 
country of less than 4 million citizens, 
with approximately 2 million foreign 
workers, cannot but affect the internal 
position of the present Saudi monarchy. 

As Stansfield Turner noted in an 
April 23 article in the Washington Post: 

It would be irresponsible for us to help 
them (Saudi Arabia) defeat a sophisticated 
air threat. for which the AWACS was de- 
signed and which has a low probability of 
occurring, when they are incapable of han- 
dling the more elementary threats of insur- 
rection and guerrilla warfare that are highly 
probable. 
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Another issue to which I have ad- 
dressed my questions is whether the pro- 
posed sale will help the stability of both 
Saudi Arabia and of the region as a 
whole. Rather than enhance Saudi Ara- 
bian security, the sale of such sophisti- 
cated equipment may well do the oppo- 
site—increase Saudi political instability 
and the risks of Saudi involvement in 
regional conflicts. 

The Middle East is already becoming 
the repository of the most sophisticated 
equipment in the world. By helping to 
arm an array of Middle Eastern nations, 
the West is helping to create an arms 
tinderbox that stands ready to explode 
at the slightest provocation. The arms 
package the administration is proposing 
can only act to add further instability to 
this already destabilizing situation. 

By pumping increasingly sophisticated 
weaponry into the Middle East, the 
United States also risks pumping up the 
dangers of war in the region. A sale of 
this magnitude inevitably brings with it 
a reaction and a demand for similar 
equipment by other nations in the area. 

Legitimate questions have also been 
raised about how stable the other Gulf 
states—historically the objects of Saudi 
aggression—will feel if the sales package 
is approved. Oman, the only Arab nation 
to have endorsed the Camp David ac- 
cords and to have granted the U.S. mili- 
tary facilities on its territory, has good 
historical reasons to fear Saudi inten- 
tions—and U.S. reliability as a friend 
and ally in so heavily arming the Saudis. 

These concerns, Mr. President, have 
guided my decision to oppose the sales 
package. Other factors are also involved, 
such as the legitimate fear of possible 
compromise of one of America’s most 
sophisticated aircraft and most sophisti- 
cated missiles. These concerns have been 
addressed in detail by several of my 
colleagues. 

What is most troubling about the pro- 
posal, as I have attempted to outline, is 
the premises upon which it is made, 
namely that it will help advance U.S. in- 
erests in the Middle East and in the 
world. Peace, security, and stability 
would not, in my view, be enhanced by 
proceeding with the sale; nor would 
those goals be hindered by rejecting the 
sale. Saudi Arabia has been and will re- 
main an important nation to U.S. inter- 
ests in the region, just as the United 
States will continue to remain important 
to Saudi Arabia's interests in the region. 

Acceding to every questionable mili- 
tary request of a friendly nation, how- 
ever, is no answer to being a true and 
constant friend of that nation. The true 
test of the United States as a reliable 
ally is in our ability to be honest with 
our friends about their real military 
needs and about our own real military 
and political needs. I question whether 
that honesty has ever existed in the 
United States-Saudi relationship. 

Critical issues remain outstanding on 
the Middle East agenda. Peace in the 
area has never been so close, yet so far. 
The United States must act rapidly to 
reestablish our central role in the peace- 
making process and focus our priorities 
on achieving the long-lasting peace, se- 
curity, and stability that must be the 
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cornerstone of United States-Middle 
East policies.6 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, again 
on behalf of the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island I yield no more than 
10 minutes to the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. DANFORTH). 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, with 
firm conviction I oppose the sale of 
AWACS and F-15 offensive attach- 
ments by the United States to Saudi 
Arabia. My conviction is supported by 
three arguments. 

First, to vote for this sale would flatly 
contradict the position taken by me dur- 
ing my 1976 campaign for the USS. 
Senate. 

Second, in recent years, Saudi Arabia 
has exhibited an increasing tendency to 
test the friendship of the United States 
by demanding more and more dangerous 
weapons from us rather than working 
toward the peace which is offered by the 
spirit of Camp David. 

Third, possession by Saudi Arabia of 
yet more sophisticated equipment would 
increase pressure upon the Saudis from 
radical Arab elements to use such equip- 
ment against Israel in the event that 
hostilities in the volatile Middle East 
should resume. 

Mr. President, my decision—first—is 
a matter of personal integrity. On June 
8, 1976, I made a solemn promise to the 
people of Missouri that I would not sup- 
port military sales by the United States 
to Israel's enemies in the Middle East. A 
vote for this sale would flatly contradict 
that promise. However, it is equally clear 
that changing conditions would require 
flexibility on my part. I have examined 
the facts to see if changed conditions 
compel a change in my position. I have 
concluded that they do not. 

The most difficult vote I have cast in 
the Senate was in favor of the 1978 
Mideast arms sale of 62 F-15's to Saudi 
Arabia, apparently contrary to my com- 
mitment of 1976. Yet the rationale for 
that sale involved a decision to embrace 
the lesser of two evils. If the United 
States declined to sell the F-15's to the 
Saudis, the French would sell them the 
Mirage, with additional offensive attach- 
ments such as bomb racks and long- 
range fuel tanks. 

The sale of F-15's then, with limita- 
tions on offensive attachments, was the 
better of the available alternatives. It 
offered the best chance of containing the 
offensive capability of Saudi Arabia, This 
rationale was reinforced by the Carter 
administration and 5v the Saudi Royal 
Family itself. In April, 1978, the Saudi 
ambassador and a member of the Saudi 
Royal Family came to my office to stress 
that their country’s purchase of F-15's 
was for defensive purposes only and that 
they had no interest in acquiring addi- 
tional offensive weapons. 

In May, 1978, Defense Secretary 
Brown, Secretary of State Vance, and 
President Carter gave similar assurances 
to the Congress by making it clear that 
the United States had no intention— 
then or in the future—of providing the 
Saudis with AWACS or offensive attach- 
ments for the F-15. 

Today, the argument that the English 
are only too willing to sell their Nimrod 
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system as a substitute for the Amcrican 
AWACS misses the point, Radar systems, 
of and ky themselves, are neither de- 
stabilizing nor threatening. It is their 
coupling to the F-15, retrofitted with 
long-range fuel tanks and the most 
sophisticated missiles in America’s 
arsenal which is so destabilizing. The 
sale we are considering today involves not 
only AWACS but also the offensive at- 
tachments to the F-15. 

At the time of the 1978 F-15 sale, that 
transaction was said to be a test of Amer- 
ican friendship toward Saudi Arabia. 
Now, as the second test of friendship is 
being administered, the time has come 
to ask how well our friendship has been 
reciprocated. It is widely held that Saudi 
Arabia is a special friend of the United 
States. Indeed, the argument for the 
AWACS sale could only be founded on 
a unique friendship, because the United 
States permits no other country, not 
even within NATO, to fly AWACS under 
its exclusive control. Let us examine 
what has transpired since the F-15 sale 
in 1978. 

The most significant occurrence since 
the last test of friendship was the Camp 
David accords. Furtherance of the peace 
process between Israel and Egypt has 
been the centerpiece of U.S. policy in 
the Middle East. In our efforts, we have 
hoped for support from other countries. 
But, when the details of the Camp David 
accords were known, Saudi Arabia be- 
came a moving force to suspend Egypt's 
membership in the Arab League, trans- 
fer the league's headquarters from Cairo 
to Tunis, boycott Egyptian companies 
doing business with Israel, and break 
diplomatic relations with Egypt. 

The Saudis have been willing to fi- 
nance the PLO, an organization which 
has refused to accept even Israel's right 
to exist, by pledging $1 billion to its 
continued operations. They have re- 
sisted the development of an American 
military presence in the Arab peninsula 
in spite of Soviet presence in Syria and 
South Yemen. Not only has access to 
Saudi bases been rejected; when another 
ally, Oman, was prepared to help us, the 
Saudis undermined the discussions. 

The death of Anwar Sadat was a major 
event in the Middle East. Yet it has not 
changed Saudi Arabia's opposition to the 
Camp David process. Indeed, it has made 
the Middle East a less stable place to 
receive sophisticated military equipment. 

And the Saudis have supported their 
immoderate acts with even more im- 
moderate rhetoric. They have called for 
a holy war to “cleanse Jerusalem of the 
Jews." 'They have characterized the hos- 
tage rescue mission in Iran as American 
military aggression. They have referred 
to terrorist activities of the PLO as one 
of the noblest phenomena in contem- 
porary Arab history. The tragic Saudi 
association with terrorists was high- 
lighted recently by their decision to pro- 
vide sanctuary and a generous pension 
to Idi Amin. 


With respect to oil, since 1978, the 
Saudis have permitted the price to in- 
crease 133 percent. Furthermore, if we 
continue to believe—in spite of the 
facts—that the Saudis are helping the 
United States to their detriment by keep- 
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ing production up and holding prices 
down, then we are missing an important 
point. Oil Minister Yamani has noted 
that the Saudi production strategy is 
designed to “hold back investors from 
searching (for) energy alternatives and 
until OPEC restores its previous posi- 
tion.” When the last administration an- 
nounced its intention to create a petro- 
leum stockpile, the Saudis immediately 
threatened to cut off U.S. oil supplies. 

Clearly, Saudi oil policy has been more 
moderate than the rest of OPEC, but one 
hardly can argue that it is even modestly 
sacrificial. 

The United States cannot be expected 
to oblige each new Saudi demand for 
arms, only to be rewarded by unrelent- 
ing oil price hikes, orders of magnitude 
greater than the world inflation rate, 
and unrelenting hostility to the Mideast 
peace process. 

President Reagan has stated that the 
United States should not allow another 
country to take over our foreign policy. 
Precisely so. The United States is a great 
country, and Americans are a proud peo- 
ple. We should never play a Stepin 
Fetchit routine for Saudi Arabia or any- 
one else. The notion that if only we do 
what they ask of us, they will be coop- 
erative, has been very disappointing since 
1978, and there is no reason to believe 
that it would improve in the future. 

Notwithstanding the promises, made 
and broken since 1978, about the need 
to limit the introduction of weapons into 
Saudi Arabia for defensive purposes 
only; and notwithstanding Saudi Ara- 
bia’s disappointing behavior since the 
1978 sale; I believe there is an even 
more important reason for rejecting the 
current proposal. 

The introduction of sophisticated of- 
fensive weapons into Saudi Arabia, under 
that regime's exclusive control, can only 
serve to destabilize an already precari- 
ously unstable region. 

This new dimension of instability is 
double-edged. The presence of F-15 at- 
tack planes retrofitted with long-range 
fuel tanks and the most sophisticated 
guided missiles in America's arsenal, in 
combination with orbiting AWACS com- 
mand posts, will inevitably make Saudi 
Arabia a prime Israeli target in the 
event of new hostilities between any Arab 
country and Israel. 

The second element of instability 1s 
equally menacing to the region. 'The 
presence of such sophisticated and awe- 
some offensive military power under the 
exclusive command of Saudi Arabia will 
make the Saudis the focus of intense 
pressure from the Arab world to prove 
their fidelity to the Arab cause and to 
join in a war against Israel. 

These arms may well become a deci- 
sive factor in the minds of Arabs con- 
templating the advisability of future ag- 
gressive acts against Israel. 

Mr. President, it is conceivable that by 
making this sale, the United States is 
inadvertently laying the foundation for 
the next war in the Middle East. At stake 
here is the future of Israel, the future of 
Saudi Arabia, and the future of the free 
world's stake in that region. 

Mr. PACEWOOD. Mr. President, this 
is a unanimous-consent request. I have 
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checked with all the parties concerned, 
and I might say that Senator Rosert C. 
Byrp, the minority leader, has indicated 
because this is a bipartisan matter he 
will not speak at the end of the debate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the fol- 
lowing order be observed as we approach 
the closing time of the debate: From 
4:10 p.m. to 4:40 p.m., Senator PACK- 
woop; from 4:40 p.m. to 4:45 p.m., Sen- 
ator PELL; from 4:45 p.m. to 4:50 p.m., 
Senator PERCY; from 4:50 p.m. to 4:55 
p.m. Senator CRANSTON; and from 4:55 
p.m. to 5 p.m., Senator BAKER. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I am 
happy to yield 30 minutes to the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate, our 
distinguished colleague, Senator STROM 
'THURMOND. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank my able friend. 

I rise to share with my colleagues my 
analysis of President Ronald Reagan's 
proposal to sell an air defense enhance- 
ment package to the Government of 
Saudi Arabia. 

My conclusion, and that of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, is to ap- 
prove the President's proposal. I an- 
nounced my support for this sale on 
September 17 and information which I 
have received since that time has re- 
inforced my endorsement of this sale. 


My support is based upon an exhaus- 
tive study by the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, briefings by officials of the State 
and Defense Departments and consul- 
tations with President Reagan. I have 
also considered carefully arguments 
made in letters to me from my constitu- 
ents and citizens from across the Nation. 

The reasons I support this sale to 
Saudi Arabia can be outlined in three 
major points, but before discussing these 
points I shall elaborate on what I be- 
lieve is the basic premise for this sale. 


If the United States does not sell the 
AWACS and F-15's to Saudi Arabia, 
similar equipment can be bought by the 
Saudis elsewhere. If that happens, the 
United States would have no control over 
the Saudi's air defense forces. If the 
United States cooperates with Saudi 
Arabia we can exercise some control 
over this equipment and thereby help 
protect Israel. We will also enhance the 
security of Israel by becoming a con- 
fidential partner with a pro-Western 
Arab State, making it highly unlikely 
that this state would join in an attack 
on Israel and less likely that a radical 
force could overthrow the current, 
friendly Saudi Government. All of these 
conclusions persuade me this sale would 
protect, rather than endanger, Israel. 

PACKAGE POSES LITTLE THREAT TO ISRAEL 

Further, I am simply not convinced 
that 60 F-15's and 5 AWACS aircraft 


constitute a significant threat to Israel. 


The F-15's will be dispersed at three air- 
bases, 20 each, each base a great dis- 
tance from Israel's border. Only one 
AWACS aircraft will be aloft at any one 
time, and it is required to guard oil- 
fields on the opposite side of Saudi Arabia 
from Israel. The more serious threat is 
the one facing Saudi Arabia in the form 
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of the Soviet Union and its nearby proxy 
states. 

The equipment in the proposed sale 
amounts to a very limited air defense 
capability for Saudi Arabia. This is bal- 
anced by the fact that Israel possesses 
a large military force, including over 530 
attack planes, to counter any Saudi 
threat. 

Mr. President, now I shall discuss this 
sale in some detail. My study of this issue 
has brought me to the conclusion that 
this sale is: 

First, in the national interest of the 
United States; 

Second, in the national interest of Is- 
rael; and 

Third, in the national interest of Saudi 
Arabia. 

Today, I will discuss each of these 
points in detail. Additionally, I will ad- 
dress some of the objections that other 
Senators have propounded against the 
sale. 

First, however, I want to set the stage 
for my remarks by describing the pro- 
posal and how it meets the defense needs 
of Saudi Arabia. 

THE ARMS PACKAGE 


The administration is proposing that 
we approve for sale to the Saudi Arabian 
Government the following pieces of 
equipment: 

Five airborne radar warning system 
aircraft (AWACS); 

A total of 101 sets of conformal fuel 
tanks to extend the range of the F-15 
aircraft; 

Six KC-707 aerial refueling tankers to 
refuel the AWACS and the F-15 planes 
in the air; and 


A total of 1,177 AIM-9L Sidewinder 
air-to-air missiles to give the F-15's the 
capability to destroy attacking planes be- 
fore visual contact has been made with 
these attackers. 


In addition, the sale package contains 
provisions for ground support equipment. 
spares, and contractor support personnel 
for 3 years. 

SAUDI DEFENSE NEEDS 


Mr. President, Saudi Arabia has a 
unique need for this equipment. It has a 
vast territory to defend. Its wealth is 
centered in a small oilfield area. This na- 
tion is nearly surrounded by Soviet sur- 
rogate states. In Afghanistan, only 700 
miles away, the Soviets themselves now 
have a base from which to launch an at- 
tack on, or threaten, the Saudi Govern- 
ment. 


The huge Saudi land mass is equal to 
that of Europe or the land from the 
Mississippi River to the east coast. In 
length, it covers an area stretching from 
the Norwegian Sea to the Black Sea. In 
width, it covers a distance approximately 
eaual to that between France and the 
Ukraine. In all directions, its borders 
face a highly potential threat. Its F-15's 
wil operate from only 3 bases, 
whereas in Europe there are 20 military 
bases to defend an area of similar size. 

Both the size of the area to be de- 
fended. and the limited Saudi resources 
establish the need, for aerial refueling 
and for conformal fuel tanks. For ex- 
ample, should the Dhahran Air Base be 
destroyed, then the aircraft operating 
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from the other two bases would spend 
3 hours just in transit—1'5 hours each 
way—to defend against a threat from 
the East. This would mean that their on- 
station time will be minimal without the 
range-extending conformal fuel tanks 
and without aerial refueling. 

The low number of Saudi F-15 air- 
craft, and the fact that they are widely 
dispersed, dictates the need for a fast and 
effective response in the event of a con- 
flict. This is the key reason why the AIM- 
9L Sidewinder missile is needed. It en- 
ables the F-15 to fire at the attacking 
planes head-on before they reach their 
attack area near the oilfields. 

There is an obvious need for the Sau- 
dis to see the oncoming threat, and 
have the time to react, before any at- 
tackers could destroy the oilfields or 
other targets. The present Saudi ground- 
based radars cannot see low flying air- 
craft beyond the curvature of the Earth, 
which is 30 to 40 miles, and which trans- 
lates into no more than 2 to 3 minutes 
of flying time for modern aircraft. Since 
it takes about 5 minutes to scramble the 
F-15’s, without AWACS, the threatening 
aircraft could only be intercepted sev- 
eral minutes after they have destroyed 
the oilfields. With the AWACS at a 29,- 
000 feet altitude, the Saudis will be able 
to see: 200 miles away. This gives them 
a warning time of 15 minutes—a suffi- 
cient time for scrambling and intercept- 
ing enemy aircraft before they get to the 
oilfields or other targets. 

ONLY ONE AWACS ALOFT 


For a nation to provide a round-the- 
clock warning capability, five AWACS 
aircraft are needed. Only one AWACS 
would be aloft at any given time, with 
the other four operating in a shuttle 
role to relieve the single plane constantly 
on patrol. 

Mr. President, now that I have briefly 
discussed the administration’s proposal, 
and how it is carefully tailored to meet 
the specific Saudi air defense require- 
ments, I would like to discuss each of my 
three major points. 

First, why is the support of the sale 
in our own vital national security 
interests? 

I. SALE IS IN THE NATIONAL INTERESTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The equipment will protect U.S. oil 
supply. 

It is in our national interest to en- 
courage the protection of Saudi oilfields. 
Let me put in perspective their strategic 
significance. 

These fields are especially vulnerable 
to attack since they are concentrated in 
one 40-mile stretch on the Persian Gulf. 
Should they be destroyed, it would re- 
quire at least 2 years to restore them to 
full production. It is undeniably clear 
that their destruction would have a dev- 
astating effect not only on the U.S. econ- 
omy, but also on the economy of the 
Free World. 

These fields currently provide about 
63 percent of the oil production in the 
Persian Gulf; 23 percent of U.S. oil im- 
ports, and about 50 percent of the oil 
imports of Western Europe come from 
that single area. 

Future base for U.S. military equip- 
ment. 
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This sale is also in our national inter- 
est because it gives us access in that re- 
gio to prepositioned parts, facilities, 
support equipment and support person- 
nel for our own AWACS or F-15’s. This 
prepositioning is an inherent part of the 
Saudi air defense enhancement package. 
U.S. access to such support facilities will 
be critical to the success of our rapid de- 
ployment force if it has to be used in 
the Middle East. This prepositioning is 
also essential to an expanded U.S. mili- 
tary presence, not only in the Persian 
Gulf area, but also in that area as a 
whole. 

Deployment of the equipment will as- 
sist United States. 

Under the conditions of this sale, the 
Saudi AWACS information will be avail- 
able tc U.S. forces on an immediate basis 
at no cost. In a crisis situation, the ability 
of our forces to obtain and assimilate 
early threat information will be greatly 
enhanced. This increases the ability of 
our forces, if necessary, to react rapidly 
and with precision. 

This is possible because we can ex- 
change information between the Saudi 
AWACS, U.S. Naval AWACS-type air- 
craft. and U.S. forces on the ground. 

In addition, the Saudi air defense en- 
hancement package will provide an ini- 
tial air defense umbrella for the area, 
which would be compatible with our own. 
This would make any allied or U.S. de- 
ployment in that area less costly, not 
only in equipment and materiel, but also, 
and more importantly, in lives. 

Sale strengthens the U.S. role in the 
Mideast peace process. 

This sale is also in our national inter- 
est because it means an expanded U.S. 
presence in working for peace in the 
Middle East. 

While the Government of Israel may 
view the sale as contrary to their inter- 
ests, they must accept the fact that fail- 
ure of the United States to aid other pro- 
West governments in the area would seri- 
ously impair chances for stability in the 
Middle East. 

The absence of support in the Arab 
world for the Camp David accords indi- 
cates that to achieve a more secure 
peace in the area, we must cooperate 
with the few Arab States which have 
pro-West leanings. I am convinced the 
serious results of repudiation of this sale 
will significantly hinder the peace proc- 
ess. The key benefactor of that process 
is the State of Israel. Israel needs a re- 
newed peace effort now because of the 
tragic murder of President Anwar 
Sadat, an act which seriously interrupts 
the peace process in the Middle East. 

The dependence of Saudi Arabia on 
the United States as a supplier of de- 
fense equipment also enhances our in- 
fluence there. The Saudis have recently 
demonstrated their support of the ad- 
ministration by exercising leverage over 
the Palestinians in southern Lebanon 
to bring about a cessation of hostilities 
between the Palestinians and Israel. The 
exercise of that leverage is one indica- 
tion of the Saudi desire to move toward 
a lasting peace in the Middle East. 

It is essential that we enhance this 
Saudi posture by supporting their de- 
fense needs. The combination of our 
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special relationship with Israel and our 
enhanced relationship with Saudi Arabia 
will give the United States more leverage 
toward finding a peaceful solution to the 
difficult Middle East problem. Š 

We should support the President in 
foreign policy matters. 

Mr. President, the Senate must re- 
member that arms sales are a tool of 
foreign policy. It is in our national in- 
terest to support the President when- 
ever possible in the conduct of foreign 
policy. A Senate veto of this sale would 
undermine his ability to effectively con- 
duct foreign affairs at a time when the 
Nation needs a strengthened posture in 
the community of nations. 

Mr. President, as chairman of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary, I 
feel compelled to raise the possibility 
of a constitutional challenge to the dis- 
approval of the AWACS sale by the 
Senate. 

The Supreme Court has never formally 
rued on the constitutional nature „of 
congressional actions to negate executive 
branch actions. The ninth circuit has 
ruled in two cases, Atkins v. United 
States, 556 F. 2d 1028 (1977) and Chadha 
v. Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, 634 F. 2d 406 (9th Cir, 1980), reach- 
ing different results on congressional 
power. The issue raised in the Chadha 
case was whether the Separation of 
Powers Clause was Violated by a legisla- 
tive veto provision that clearly intrudes 
into the executive branch provisions of 
the Constitution. In that case the court 
upheld the powers of the executive 
branch. 

Since 1974, the Senate has had the 
authority to veto non-NATO arms sales, 
but it has yet to exercise that authority. 
Certainly, Executive agreements that do 
not rise to the level of a treaty, like the 
Panama Canal Treaties, may face con- 
stitutional challenge where there is no 
legislative participation in them. On the 
other hand, a veto of this sale by Con- 
gress could be tested by the President 
should he go forward with the sale de- 
spite the veto. This development is cer- 
tainly possible in view of the fact that 
the Saudi sale is intimately intertwined 
with overall U.S. foreign policy in the 
Middle East. 

The sale will benefit the U.S. indus- 
trial base. 

While the monetary benefits of this 
sale are not of primary importance, this 
sale will have a significant beneficial im- 
pact on the U.S. work force. 

The direct impact is not only the $8.5 
billion in sales over the next 3 years, but 
also the several billion dollars annually 
in support services to be provided well 
into the 1990’s. 


It is also worthwhile to ponder the in- 
direct financial impact of this sale. Ap- 
proval of this sale will bolster the busi- 
ness partnership we have with Saudi 
Arabia in many other fields. This rela- 
tionship now amounts to $36 billion an- 
nually in business for American contrac- 
tors in Saudi Arabia. In addition, the 
Saudis reinvest annually, from oil reve- 
nues, about $70 billion in the Western 
economy. 

Again, while it is not the primary con- 
sideration, I would point out that disap- 
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proval of this sale could have an adverse 
impact on our business relationship with 
Saudi Arabia. 

Mr. President, to summarize my first 
po:nt, I believe this sale is in the United 
States national interest because it en- 
hances the peace process in the Mideast. 
It protects our vital oil interest. It gives 
the United States a prepositioned mili- 
tary supply source, which can be easily 
integrated with U.S. military equipment 
during the deployment of any U.S. 
forces. Such a sale strengthens the hand 
of the President in the conduct of foreign 
policy. The sale would help expand the 
U.S. industrial base and create jobs. 

II. THE SALE IS IN ISRAEL'S INTEREST 


This sale will insure a pro-Israel pres- 
ence in Saudi Arabia. 

First, as I mentioned earlier, the pur- 
chase of U.S. equipment, with U.S. sup- 
port strings attached, would enable us to 
protect Israel. Israel's interests will be 
served if the United States can exercise 
control over supply and support lines and 
if there is an American presence to dis- 
courage misuse of these aircraft. 

If the Senate vetoes this sale, the 
Saudis will likely turn to the British 
Nimrod air defense warning plane and to 
the French Mirage fighter for their air 
defense needs. If that happens the 
United States wil have no control over 
this equipment, and presence of the 
United States to serve as a protection for 
Israel will be eliminated. 

The Senate should also know that the 
Nimrod includes technology developed 
through 1978, while the AWACS tech- 
nology was frozen in 1972 in order to get 
the aircraft into production, While the 
Nimrod is less capable than AWACS as 
an air defense platform, it can see some 
ground targets and has an intelligence 
gathering capability. These two features 
give Nimrod a limited offensive capabil- 
ity, while the AWACS is essentially a 
defensive system. 


The sale will promote stability in Saudi 
Arabia. 


This sale is also in Israel's national 
interest because it enhances stability in 
the Middle East. Saudi Arabia has been 
a stable country for a very long time. 
The Saudis have been rulers of that 
country since the First World War. Tran- 
sitions in leadership have been smooth 
as a result of the Saudi consultative 
process with royal councils. 


In a recent letter to me from former 
U.S. Ambassador to Saudi Arabia, Rob- 
ert Neumann, he describes Saudi Arabia 
as “one of the most stable countries in 
the Middle East." He believes the reason 
for this stability is the Saudi form of 
government. I would like to quote from 
his letter: 


Saudi stability is the result of a unique 
system of government. It is not run by an 
overpowering personality like the late Shah 
of Iran or the late President Sadat of Egypt. 
In contrast to those and all other countries 
in the region, Saudi Arabia's system of gov- 
ernment is one of checks and balances. It 
rests on a never-ending process of give and 
take among the princes, between them and 
the leading technocrats, businessmen and 
tribal leaders. Its continuation is not de- 
pendent on any one person. Even so strong a 
leader as the late King Faisal could be re- 
placed by an orderly succession. 
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Most important in this time of Islamic 
fundamentalism is the fact, often overlooked, 
that Saudi Arabia is a fundamentalist state 
whose very conservative Islamic mores are 
controlled by the religious leaders, the ulema. 
In contrast to Iran, these religious leaders do 
not constitute an outside, revolutionary 
force; they are very much a part of the Saudi 
system. In return, they keep out of poli- 
tics—a part of the above-mentioned checks 
and balances. 


Another recent U.S. Ambassador to 
Saudi Arabia, former Governor John 
West of South Carolina, has stated that 
if the sale is blocked: 

It will first of all take away the incentive 
of the will of the Saudis to continue, at some 
risk to themselves, to promote the American 
positions. And secondly it will take away 
their credibility—make them look like fools. 


Mr. President, this sale will improve 
prospects for continued stability in Saudi 
Arabia. It will enhance the Saudi role in 
the peace process, and could hasten its 
involvement in a more active and posi- 
tive manner. This would have obvious 
benefits for Israel. 

Sales like this encourages pro-West 
Arabs. 

Mr. President, I recall there was con- 
cern in Israel when President Sadat 
turned to the United States for military 
aid after the Arab-Israeli war of Octo- 
ber, 1973. Although some opposed mili- 
tary aid to Egypt, our alliance with Egypt 
led to the Camp David accords. 

Thus, I believe that a closer military 
alliance with Saudi Arabia would be in 
Israel's national interests, because it 


would enable the United States to influ- 
ence the Saudis in achieving stability in 


the Middle East. 

At some point in the peace process we 
must have Arab friends who can speak 
to the Arab States which are strongly 
anti-Israel. Saudi support and influence 
with some of these States could be used 
to bring about new efforts toward a last- 
ing peace. The Saudis showed this capa- 
bility, to moderate the views of other 
Arabs, during 1976 Riyadh Conference 
and more recently in Lebanon. 

Today the outcome of the Senate de- 
bate on the Saudi air defense sale is 
being watched with considerable interest 
in the Arab world, not only by the pro- 
West States but also by the radical 
states. 

Approval of this sale will send a posi- 
tive message to the pro-Western States. 
Disapproval of the sale will leave these 
would-be friends empty handed and will 
give the radicals a victory. That would 
not be in Israel's national interest. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I believe that 
this sale is in Israel's interest for many 
reasons. Purchase of U.S. equipment by 
the Saudis protects Israel because it al- 
lows some U.S. control over the use of 
this equipment. Israel's security is fur- 
ther enhanced by a stable, pro-West 
government in Saudi Arabia, which could 
influence radical Arab States toward 
peace with Israel. 

TII. THE SALE IS IN SAUDI INTEREST 

The Saudis' national interest is served 
by providing them with a capability to 
protect their oil fields and cities. 

Sale meets Saudi defense needs: 

Mr. President, the Saudis feel the So- 
viet threat very keenly. They see on their 
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iorthern border a Soviet-supported Iraq. 

To the south the Soviets, Cubans, and 
East Germans are active in support of 
the Governments of South Yemen and 
Ethiopia. To the east stands Iran, a tur- 
bulent state at present, but one which 
could eventually pose a threat to the 
moderate Saudis. 

This sale serves the national interest 
of Saudi Arabia by giving that country 
a needed capability to offer some resist- 
ance if attacked. Of course, the prin- 
cipal threat is to the oil fields which are 
open to attack by the aircraft of the 
Soviet Union, Iraq, and Iran. 

The sale promotes alliance with a 
strong military ally. 

This sale also serves the national in- 
terests of the Saudis by bringing that 
nation into a closer partnership with 
the United States, a powerful military 
ally. President Reagan just recently 
made it clear that an attack on the Sau- 
dis would be viewed by the United States 
in only the gravest terms. 

The Saudis need to have a reaffirma- 
tion of their already significant alliance 
with the United States. This relationship 
embraces billions of dollars in construc- 
tion activities throughout their economy. 
Their friendship with the United States 
is viewed with great suspicion in the 
Arab world, and it would be a serious 
blow to their standing in the Arab world 
if this friendship is repudiated by re- 
jection of this sale. 

Mr. President, these three points— 
that this sale is in the national interests 
of all the parties concerned—the United 
States, Israel and Saudi Arabia—is the 
basis of my decision to support the Pres- 
ident in this matter. 

Prior to concluding my remarks, I 
would like to address briefly some of 
the arguments used by opponents of the 
sale. 

It appears to me that the chief argu- 
ments against the sale are as follows: 

First. It constitutes a threat to Israel; 

Second. It repudiates earlier policy 
assurances; and 

Third. It could compromise the secur- 
ity of military technology. 

Regarding the contention that the 
sale constitutes a threat to Israel, I 
would comment: 

AWACS is so complex that data links 
and other interfaces with Arab nations 
for a coordinated attack could not be 
achieved in the absence of U.S. equip- 
ment in those Arab nations; 


Israel is fully capable of jamming the 
AWACS or shooting it down should the 
system be deployed against Israel; 

The limited number of F-15's and 
AWACS planes being sold are not suf- 
ficient for an offensive campaign; and 


U.S. involvement in the AWACS and 
F-15 operations could be used to restrain 
any effective use of the systems against 
Israel. 

The second argument raised by op- 
ponents is that the sale repudiates pre- 
vious promises that these enhancements 
would not be sold to Saudi Arabia. In 
response to this, I would offer the 
following: 

Even those who opposed the original 
sale during the Carter administration 
argued at that time that promises of 
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one administration could not bind a 
futuro administration. 

Events in the Middle East have dras- 
tically changed the situation—Iran has 
become an anti-US. state; Iran and Iraq 
are engaged in a war; threats to the oil- 
fields have dramatically increased; the 
Soviets are in Afghanistan; Iran and 
Iraq have attacked each other's oilfields; 
the Soviet presence in the area has in- 
creased in South Yemen and Ethiopia; 
and, finally, our friend, President Sadat, 
has been murdered. 

Mr. President, should the U.S. policy 
be so rigid as to adhere to assurances 
that were given under conditions which 
are no longer valid? Should we adhere 
to a policy even though such adherence 
is no longer in our national interest? I 
feel that U.S. policy must be flexible 
enough to accommodate the significant 
changes that have taken place in the 
Middle East. 

The third argument of opponents is 
that by the sale of these advanced mili- 
tary systems to the Saudis, our Nation 
would take an unacceptable risk of los- 
ing valuable military technology to an 
enemy. 

Mr. President, the possibility that some 
anti-American force could obtain ad- 
vanced military technology has always 
concerned me greatly. However, I feel 
that the risk of los ng such technology 
in this case is offset by the following: 

The Defense Department has testified 
that the AWACS technology dates back 
to 1972 and is likely to be less valuable 
in the late 1980's or when the sale is 
completed; 

It is believed the Soviets have under 
development their own flying radar or 
AWACS plane and its equipment will be 
in production soon; and 

We have negotiated a number of se- 
curity safeguards in this sale such as U.S. 
approval of security plans, U.S. inspec- 
tions, no flights outside the borders of 
Saudi Arabia, and no third country ac- 
cess. 

Mr. President, all of these facts have 
convinced me that voting for this sale is 
the correct way to vote. 

At this point, I would like to add a 
comment about Israel and my concern 
for its security. The security of the State 
of Israel has always been of great interest 
to me. My record shows that I take very 
seriously the need for the United States 
to be generous and unyielding in its sup- 
port of this small, courageous nation 
which is situated in a sea of hostile 
neighbors. However, Iam convinced that 
this sale is not only in our national inter- 
est, but also in the interest of Israel. 
Approval of this sale could lead to real 
progress toward bringing a lasting peace 
to this area, as our military cooperation 
with Egypt has shown. 


Movement toward peace is urgently 
needed because of the new threats that 
have materialized in this area. The newly 
gained Soviet military power is being 
used to further expand the Soviet sphere 
of control in the Middle East. The Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan, its presence in 
South Yemen, Syria and Libya, and its 
support of groups in Lebanon needs a 
clear response. At a minimum, we must 
provide a pro-Western country like Saudi 
Arabia with the ability to defend itself, 
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especially when its territory so vitally im- 
pacts on the safety of our Nation and 
our allies. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
who still oppose this sale to make one 
final review of this issue. The President 
of the United States needs their support 
in formulating a strong international 
posture for the United States. The Presi- 
dent deserves their support. All of our 
Presidents of the last decade support this 
sale to Saudi Arabia. I urge the Senate 
to support it as well, in the interest of 
this country and of our allies, Israel and 
Saudi Arabia. 

Mr. President, I wish now to take a 
few moments of my time allotted to me. 
How much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 12 minutes remaining. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, at this time 
I yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is recognized. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

OPPOSITION TO ARMS PACKAGE FOR SAUDI ARABIA 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, in my 
judgment, the proposed Saudi arms 
package is one of the most dangerous 
arms sales ever proposed by any admin- 
istration to the Congress. 

It will fuel a costly and dangerous 
arms race in the Middle East that will 
increase, not decrease, the likelihood of 
war. 

It will introduce sophisticated military 
technology into one of the most volatile 
regions in the world. That technology 
includes some of our most sensitive 
military secrets, which should not under 
any circumstances fall into the hands of 
enemies of the United States. 

It will endanger the security of Israel, 
a stable and democratic ally. 

And, it will fail to address the real 
security needs of Saudi Arabia. 

Above all else, this arms sale is a 
national security issue. Democrats and 
Republicans, conservatives and liberals, 
have joined in opposing this sale, because 
it contradicts the fundamental interest 
of the United States. 

In 1978, I voted against a previous 
arms package for the Middle East, even 
though it was proposed by a President of 
my own party. I have opposed the pres- 
ent package since it was first suggested 
at the beginning of this year. And I am 
proud to be a sponsor of the companion 
Senate resolution of disapproval. 

The pending arms sales proposal of- 
fers Saudi Arabia $8.5 billion in AWACS 
planes, AIM-9L missiles, fuel tankers 
and aerial refueling capabilities. I do 
not understand how any Senator who 
opposed the 1978 sale of F-15 fighter 
aircraft can justify voting for the arms 
package presently before us. How can 
the opponents of that sale in 1978 now 
vote in 1981 to equip those F-15's with 
1,1177 of the most advanced and deadly 
missiles in our stockpile? How can the 
opponents in 1978 now vote for new 
equipment to extend the range and flight 
time of the F—15's by 70 to 80 percent? 
How can the opponents in 1978 now vote 
to provide five airborne command and 
control platforms, capable of directing 
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the F-15's in possible assaults against 
Israel, our most important ally in the 
Middle East? 

Some argue that circumstances have 
changed since 1978, and that the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan, the Soviet arm- 
ing of radical Arab States near Saudi 
Arabia, and the Iran-Iraq war justify 
this unprecedented arms transfer to 
Saudi Arabia. 

These new circumstances may justify 
the supply of defensive arms and com- 
munications equipment to Saudi Arabia, 
such as antitank and antiaircraft weap- 
ons and advanced radar. They may just- 
ify the deployment of AWACS aircraft 
under U.S. control, but they do not just- 
ify the supply of offensive arms and the 
potential compromise of sensitive mili- 
tary technology reflected in this sale. 
That can only lead to a new arms race in 
the Middle East that will jeopardize the 
basic American interest in peace and 
stability in the region. 

Because the 1978 arms sale to Saudi 
Arabia generated so much concern, the 
Carter administration gave the Congress 
its written assurance that it would draw 
the line there—and that it would never 
increase the offensive capabilities of the 
Saudi F-15's. 

Now the Reagan administration is ask- 
ing the Congress to repudiate the solemn 
assurance of the U.S. Government. It is 
asking the Congress to take this ex- 
traordinary step, because of a unilateral 
commitment made by the President to 
Saudi Arabia, without the knowledge Or 
the consent of the legislative branch. 
The administration claims that its credi- 
bility is now at stake—but the reality is 
that the administration has violated the 
promises of is predecessor without the 
participation of Congress or the Ameri- 
can people. 

Now the administration is offering an- 
other round of assurances of its own. 
They say that the present arms package 
could not and would not be used by 
Saudi Arabia against the State of Israel, 
and that it will not be enhanced by more 
equipment in the future. 

These assurances are unacceptable 
and unworthy of our consideration. The 
leadership of Saudi Arabia insists that 
its No. 1 enemy is Isragl—not the Soviet 
Union, and not the Soviet Union’s radi- 
cal Arab surrogates. And the leadership 
of Saudi Arabia is fully capable of mak- 
ing future arms supplies as much a lit- 
mus test of Saudi-American relations as 
it did the arms package in 1978 and the 
current arms package in 1981. 

The proponents of this mistaken sale 
claim that the planes will not be deliv- 
ered until 1985, and that Congress, 
therefore, wil have ample time to re- 
consider. But the lesson of the past is 
clear. When the time to deliver the 
AWACS in 1985 arrives, the likelihood is 
not that Congress will be asked to reject 
the delivery, but that we will be asked 
to sweeten the deal yet again—by selling 
even more fully-equipped and even more 
sophisticated AWACS to Saudi Arabia. 

The Senate has a constitutional re- 
sponsibility to advise and consent in im- 
portant foreign policy issues. This re- 
sponsibility transcends narrow loyalties 
to a Pesident or to a special interest. This 
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responsibility requires every Senator to 
do what is in the security interest of our 
Nation. Failure of the Senate to carry 
out this responsibility poses a much 
greater danger to the future of our coun- 
try than any danger inherent in repudi- 
ating the President on this issue. So let 
us carry out our responsibility, and de- 
bate the issue on its merits. In this 
fashion, we can assure the American 
people that we are pursuing a policy in 
the highest interests of our country. 

This arms package offers some of 
America’s most sophisticated and sensi- 
tive military equipment to Saudi Arabia. 
It is a giant leap in technology for the 
Saudis. It is not a minor enhancement 
of existing technology, as some would 
like the American people to believe. 

The AWACS planes in the package are 
among the most advanced aircraft in the 
American arsenal. In 1976 testimony be- 
fore the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, the current chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, Gen. David Jones, 
testified that— 

AWACS offers the greatest single quantum 
Jump in command and control capability 
since the development of radar. 


AWACS is capable of both detecting 
enemy forces and directing aircraft to 
engage with the enemy. Yet, in present- 
ing this arms package to the Congress, 
the administration has attempted to 
minimize the breakthrough that AWACS 
represents. But there can be no doubt 
of its capability, especially its capability 
for offensive purposes. 


We share the administration’s concern 
over the Soviet military builduv. Yet 
the administration is supporting the 
transfer of AWACS technology into a 
highly volatile region of the world. If 
this technology falls into the hands of 
the Soviets, important American advan- 
tages in military technology would un- 
doubtedly be compromised. Even worse, 
the administration is proposing to carry 
out this sale on terms which offer far 
less American control than the previous 
sales of AWACS to our NATO allies. 


Mr. President, AWACS is not the only 
sensitive technology included in this 
arms package. The AIM-9L missile is 
also a highly advanced weapon which 
allows pilots to avoid time-consuming 
maneuvers to get behind their opponents 
in order to fire their missiles. Instead, it 
gives pilots the advantage of firing the 
missile head-on at hostile aircraft, or 
from any other direction. 


In a letter to Representative THomas 
Lantos, 12 U.S. Air Force F-15 pilots 
expressed their opposition to the sale of 
the AIM-9L missile to Saudi Arabia. 
They stated: 

We do not want the technology of the 
AIM-9L to leak to the Soviets through lack 
of security in Saudi Arabia or through some 
closed door bargaining session. We, at the 
user level, can attest that the AIM-9L thrusts 
the American fighter pilot a very large step 
ahead in alr combat over any other military 
force. 


The lesson of Iran is clear. At the time 
of the revolution in Iran, the United 
States had already sold Iran F-14 fight- 
ers, Phoenix missiles, and Harpoon mis- 
siles. Fortunately, AWACS technology 
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was not scheduled for delivery into Iran 
until 1981. 

Mr. President, I opposed that sale at 
that time as well. 

Administration after administration 
assured the people of America and the 
world that Iran was an island of sta- 
bility and a bulwark against Soviet 
power and Arab radicalism. Yet a revo- 
lution led by religious fanatics unset all 
their calculations and dealt American 
power a severe blow in the Persian Gulf 
region. 

Today, we are being told that history 
will not repeat itself, and that Saudi 
Arabia is not Iran. In fact, President 
Reagan has assured the world that the 
United States will not permit Saudi 
Arabia to become another Iran. His 
spokesmen have contradicted each other 
as to whether this assurance extends to 
internal as well as external threats to 
the Saudi regime. They have failed to 
explain how the administration proposes 
to fulfill this assurance. They have failed 
to explain how a President of the United 
States will hold back the wave of Islamic 
fundamentalist revolution that could 
rush over Saudi Arabia. And, they have 
failed, once again, to consult Congress 
and our allies before engaging the honor 
and the prestige of the United States in 
an open-ended commitment to Ree- 
Yahd. 

Saudi Arabia is confronted with great 
challenges posed by rapid modernization 
in a traditional society. It faces threats 
to its security from both external and in- 
ternal sources. According to former CIA 
Director Stansfield Turner: 

The most likely threats to Saudi Arabia are 
internal disorder or rebellion and guerrilla 
warfare, encouraged and supported by its 
neighbors. It would be wishful thinking to 
believe that a nation in as great a state of 
flux as is Saudi Arabia today would not be 
subject to domestic unrest or subversion. 


There is no ouestion that Saudi Arabia 
also faces external threats from the So- 
viet Union and from its neighbors— 
South Yemen, Ethiopia, Iran, and Iraq. 


I support military cooperation and 
supplies of defensive arms to meet the 
external threats, as well as other threats 
to U.S. interests in the Persian Gulf. A 
stable, secure, and pro-Western Saudi 
Arabia is in America’s vital interest, and 
we and our allies must do what we can 
to protect Saudi Arabia from external 
aggression. 

Mr, President, we must draw the line 
when it comes to the transfer of sophis- 
ticated, offensive military technology to 
Saudi Arabia. The dangers inherent in 
the transfer of such sensitive technology 
into the Middle East powder keg alone 
offer compelling reasons to oppose this 
arms package. It should also be opposed 
because it does not further America's 
interests in peace and stability in the 
Middle East. 


The administration’s support for this 
arms package is based on a number of 
false premises. First, the administration 
claims that it is pursuing a policy that 
will bring peace to the Middle East. If the 
administration truly wants peace in the 
Middle East, it should never have pro- 
posed the arms package. Saudi Arabia's 
fierce opposition to the Camp David ac- 
cords does not serve the cause of peace in 
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the Middle East. Saudi Arabia's calls for 
a “holy war" against Israel do not serve 
the cause of peace in the Middle East. 
Saudi Arabia’s breaking of diplomatic 
and aid relations with Egypt do not serve 
the cause of peace in the Middle East. 

Second, the administration seems to 
believe that, somehow, more arms can 
buy or bribe the Arab States into a peace 
settlement with Israel. This was not true 
in 1978 and it is not true in 1981. More 
arms do not buy peace. More arms only 
serve to fuel an ever-widening arms race 
in the Middle East. 

Third, the administration warns us 
that if Saudi Arabia cannot buy AWACS 
aircraft from America, it will buy Nim- 
rod aircraft from Great Britain. But 
Great Britain should reach the same con- 
clusion on the sale as the United States. 
No true ally of the United States should 
risk a sale that could jeopardize peace 
and security in the Middle East. Nor 
should the possibility of wrong decisions 
by others be used to justify wrong deci- 
sions of our own. 

Fourth, the administration claims that 
it is pursuing an antiterrorist strategy. 
If the administration truly wants to com- 
bat terrorism, it should not sell offensive 
arms to Saudi Arabia, which spends 
nearly $400 million a year to finance the 
terrorism of the PLO. 

Fifth, the administration claims that 
this arms sale wil enhance America's 
interests in the Middle East. Our inter- 
est is in lasting peace and true security 
for Israel and for all states in that region. 
The best way for the United States to 
serve this interest is to vigorously pursue 
negotiations to end the Arab-Israel con- 
flict, not to sell offensive arms to Saudi 
Arabia or to fuel an arms rac? in the 
region. 

Let President Reagan and his Secre- 
tary of State and his Secretary of De- 
fense explain to Congress and the Amer- 
ican people: How does threatening the 
security of Israel—a stable and demo- 
cratic ally—enhance American interests? 

Our bonds with Israel are deeply rooted 
in moral commitment and common 
values, and they are founded on a real- 
istic view of America’s own security 
interests. 

It is a fundamental fact that Israel is 
America's strongest and surest ally in the 
Middle East. 


It is a fundamental fact that Israel 
deploys the most powerful armed forces 
in the region. 


It is a fundemental fact that Israel has 
protected American interests in the past, 
and that Israel will do so in the future. 

Clearly, Israel is the cornerstone of an 
effective policy to protect U.S. interests 
and to counter the Soviet Union and its 
surrogates. 


By selling this arms package to Saudi 
Arabia, we are greatly increasing the 
risks of Saudi involvement in any future 
Arab-Israeli war. All of us hope and pray 
that such a war will never again take 
place, but, if war should come, Saudi 
Arabia would come under strong pressure 
from other Arab States to join in attack- 
ing Israel. I fail to see how putting Saudi 
Arabia in such a position enhances the 
security of Saudi Arabia or serves the 
interests of the United States. 


Mr. President, this arms sale is bad for 
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the United States, bad for Israel, and bad 
for the cause of peace in the Middle East. 
It is the wrong sale at the wrong time in 
the wrong part of the world, and it should 
be rejected by the Senate. 

Mr. President, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time to the ranking minority 
member of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island is recognized. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD) . 

Mr. HATFIELD. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. Mr. President, I rise 
today in opposition to the most recent 
effort by an American administration to 
secure peace in the world’s most vola- 
tile region by injection of additional in- 
struments of war. I do so wearily. 

During the entirety of my public ca- 
reer, I have tried—with a notable lack 
of success—to do battle with a notion 
that seems to pervade questions of inter- 
national policy in this modern age. It is 
a notion split deeply with a tragic flaw. 
The notion is that we, as a super-power, 
can somehow enhance the prospects for 
an enduring peace by arming nations 
and cultures with ever more sophisti- 
cated weapons of war. We are not the 
only nation of the world that embraces 
this notion, but because of our status as 
the world’s largest peddler of arms, we 
have a special moral requirement to ex- 
amine it. For the balance of my public 
career, I shall continue to do battle with 
this tendency to arm the world. 


A sense of foreboding, of a deeper 
dread, compels me to raise my voice 
again, even in the climate of fear and 
frustration that has surrounded this 
issue. 

THE HISTORY OF HUMAN CONFLICT 


Mr. President, nothing is more con- 
stantly abused than humankind's inter- 
pretation of its own history. Depending 
on their immediate political needs, lead- 
ers throughout history have carefully 
selected small bits of history—like a 
piece on a patchwork quilt—to justify 
whatever political point needs to be made 
at the moment. One of the most per- 
vasive and dangerous examples of the 
selective use and abuse of history is 
found in the widely-accepted phrase at- 
tributed to the Roman writer Flavius 
Vegitius Renatus: “Let him who desires 
peace prepare for war." 

THE MYTH OF HISTORY 

The Roman's thought, for some 2,000 
years, has been a comforting phrase, 
surviving the rise and fall of empires. It 
is worth noting that this quote was made 
as the Roman Empire was moving into 
its final phase of destruction. This maxim 
allows nations and their leaders to justify 
unprecedented amounts of spending and 
preparation for war, and to conveniently 
do so in the name of peace. It is a con- 
cept that has for decades characterized 
the foreign and defense policies of this 
and other nations. At present, it is the 
engine driving the most staggering arms 
race in history. 

Both the United States and the So- 
viet Union are presently guilty of un- 
equivocal acceptance of this doctrine. It 
is at the foundation of both the United 
States and the Soviet Union's unceas- 
ing efforts to place in the hands of bel- 
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ligerents on both sides in the Middle 
East the most advanced technological 
instruments of war, The proposal before 
us to sell five Airborne Warning Con- 
trol Systems (AWACS) aircraft, con- 
formal fuel tanks for F-15 fighters, 1,117 
advanced Sidewinder heat-seeking mis- 
siles, and aerial tankers to Saudi Arabia 
is simply the latest extension of a vipid, 
bankrupt doctrine that, throughout his- 
tory, has consistently failed to secure 
peace. It is a doctrine in desperate need 
of a serious challenge. 

If anything has proven a historic in- 
evitability, it has been war and conflict; 
if anything has proved historically elu- 
sive, it has been peace. The “constant 
preparation” doctrine resulting in large- 
scale armament buildups triggers an es- 
calating balance of military terror that 
finally demands release in war. It is an 
absurd and enormous historical myth to 
presume that constant and high-level 
preparation for war can occur without 
conflict inevitably following such emo- 
tional and political drum beating. 


If we accept that constant arms build- 
ups are inevitable, we predestine a future 
strewn with terror and war. This is a 
simple but unadulterated reflection of 
the sad history of human conflict. The 
accumulation of instrumentalities of war 
has, almost without variance, led to con- 
flict and the fundamental realteration 
of cultures and civilizations. We build 
arsenals to prevent hostility, but the 
power of those arsenals, like a force as 
constant as gravity itself, seems to in- 
evitably draw belligerents toward war. 

At no other time in history and in no 
other place on the face of the Earth has 
this grim and tragic fact proved more 
true than in the Middle East. At no other 
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place in modern times have four wars 
erupted in as many decades. At no other 
place on Earth, in an age shadowed by 
conflagration, has the United States and 
Soviet Union come closer to nuclear war 
in recent years than in the Middle East 
in 1973. At no other place on Earth does 
the political and religious fever run more 
hot than in the lands surrounding Ar- 
mageddon, the Biblical village shadowed 
by doom. 

Mr. President, I am no prophet; I am 
not interested in unnecessary dramatics. 
I do believe that it is vital, however, that 
we no longer choose to turn our backs on 
the weight of historical evidence. Those 
who choose to look honestly at history 
must realize that the opportunities for 
peace are diminishing, not increasing. 
The odds of a major conflict in the Mid- 
dle East are rising as the superpowers 
arm belligerents to the teeth. All sides 
seem trapped in desperation and cow- 
ardice, which predestines conflict. 

WEAPONS OPPOSITION 


Throughout my political career, I have 
opposed all sales of weaponry into the 
Middle East, and to other corners of the 
world as well. As a result of this posi- 
tion, I have predictably been scolded, 
exorcised, politically threatened, and 
condemned by virtually all sides. I have 
been labelled by some supporters of Is- 
rael as that nation's principal “enemy” 
in the U.S. Senate. I have also been 
criticized by a succession of U.S. Presi- 
dents—including, most recently, the 
Carter administration—because of my 
opposition to the sale in 1978 of F-15 
fighter bombers to Saudi Arabia, the 
continu:ng military credit sales to Egypt, 


Jordan, and Syria. 
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I have equally condemned acts of Pal- 
estinian terrorism and terrorist reprisal 
on the part of the Begin government. 
I believe there is a dangerous madness in 
those who applaud and cheer the death 
of Anwar Sadat, a statesman of peace. 
And I have condemned, and continue to 
condemn, the illegal and arrogant use 
of U.S. military weaponry by the Begin 
government in offensive military raids 
against civilian towns and population 
centers in southern Lebanon. 

Hundreds of people died in these at- 
tacks, and hundreds of thousands more 
were made homeless. I loathe Palestinian 
attacks on innocent Israeli men, women, 
and, too often, children. I have, in short, 
been targeted by all sides. I expect more 
opposition after my vote today against 
this most recent subservience to the doc- 
trine of arming nations in pursuit of 
peace. 

WEAPONS SALES 

I ask the Senate today to take the 
rhetoric we have heard on the dangers 
of arms sales to Saudi Arabia and apply 
it with courage across the entire politi- 
cal spectrum of the Middle East. We 
seem mesmerized by the belief that arms 
escalation can secure peace in the Mid- 
die East when it has never secured peace. 
Yet, in little more than a decade, the 
United States has given or sold a stag- 
gering total of $13.7 billion in weaponry 
to the State of Israel alone. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a list of weapons transferred 
by the United States to Israel, Egypt, 
Jordan, and Syria since 1970 be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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and weapons delivery system, 
- To arm Phantom 


Agreement in March for 24 extended to cover 36. Partly September 1973 
surplus A-4E, 
1973 war replacement, e: 


In airlift during 1973 wa (October 1973). 


November 1972-end-1973, 


TO GERD LIMES TEE PIS INITIO Ge exige SIRT m TR TS E 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 


UNITED STATES TRANSFERS TO ISRAEL: 1970 TO PRESENT 


October 28, 1981 


Date: number of items 


Supplier/Number and item Description Ordered Delivered 


UNITED STATES 


-----.-------- By air and sea; 1973 war replacement... ...................-..----....... October 1973, 
_ By air and sea; 1973 war replacement. . .. ......- --- October 1973. 
Being built; capable of being remote-controlled 
FR German design; being built 


rdered before October 197. E i 
- «m mn for total of 48 Phantoms yhawks; 
Peu! E rate: 12/year through 1977; current inven- 


12, Beechcraft h - December 1974. 
8, Boeing-Vertol CH-47C Chinook. - Helicopter - (1974). 
48, McDonnell Douglas F-4 Phantom 1974-77. 


Fighter.. 


50, McDonnell Routes F-4 Phantom. - Fighter. : š 
12, Sikorsky S-61R Long-range logistic helicopter 


eae 1974. 1975, 
(9), McDonnell Douglas A-4 Skyhaw .... Fighter 


(1974). 
1974-77. 


$220 mn for total of 36 Sdn. plus 48 Phantoms; 
p ps A-4E; current inventory: —125 A-4s 


n 6 units. 
Light transport in addition to 12 delivered 1974.__......-...--..-...- 
vr helicopter Pilots training in USA; arms: Hughes TOW ATM. = w 
Helicopter... o LL XLI M NE October 1973 war: delivery delayed — 1973............... 1975. 
un 
Air combat fighteee ................ Planning licensed production; arms: 2XSpartow AAM 1975............... 1981. 
of Maverick AS 
$1701 mn. to be used in * * SE enemas E E ey xs 1976... 


20, Beech Queen Air_...........--.......-..- 
Bell AH-1J Sea Cobra. 3 
8, Boeing-Vertol CH-47 Chinook 


* © © General Dynamics F-16._...........---.-. 


1974-75. 
1975 


Early warning and control aircraft 


- Total of * * * ordered arms * Bullp u 
* * * $7.6 mn initial batch: may rise to 4 
Phantom and Fe! cain 


*, McDonnell Douglas A-4 Skyhawk 
5, McDonnell- Douglas F-15 Eagle 


8, Sikorsky S-65A 
genaai Dynamics FIM-43A Redeye 
gass AGM-65A Maverick... 
oon) > Hughes TOW....... 
V MGM-52C Lance. 


a+ s--+-----+-+-------- For electronic intelligence.. 
Army operates: infantry-portable. . . ....- - 
----------- Arming F-4Es and IAL Kfirs; delivery delayed. . _ 
------. $46 mn: arming M-113 APC's; delivery delayed. 
initial batch of 109 delivered... 


Helicopter... 
SA 


Martin AGM-128 Mya = 
McDonnell-Douglas FGM-77A Dragon. 
100, McDonnell-Douglas Harpoon. . 
gon, NWC AGM-45A Shrike. _ 

NWC AIM-9 Sidewinder 

Pershing A5 

Raytheon AIM-7F Sparrow... 


Teledyne Ryan/Philco Ford 


Rockwell "X iti id Condor... 


> Floating dock shi 


Bell AH-1J Cobra 


8, Boeing Vertol CH-47C Chinook 
200-400, General Dynamics F-16.............. 
4, Grumman E-2C Hawkeye 


8, Lockheed C-130H Hercules_................ 
2, Lockheed KC-130H Hercules 


12, McDonnell Douglas F-15 Eagle .............- 


36, McDonnell Douglas A-4N p mts 
—30, McDonnell Douglas A-4N Skyhawk 
30, McDonnell Douglas F-4E Phantom.. 


—30, McDonnell Douglas F-4E Phantom 
Sikorsky CH-53. .......... 

12, Sikorsky S-61R 

Hughes AGM-65A/B Maveric 


ge 000), Siti BGM-71 TOW 
MGM-52C 


Lance.. 
Martin AGM 12B Bullpup 


400, MOTAN Enr ei 
125, M-60 AL. ........ 


M-113 A1 
“Firefish II” 
1, “Casa Grande’’-class__.___-................. 


18, AH-1S Huey Cobra 
300, AIM-7F Sparrow.. 


300, AIM-9L Sidewinder 
200, BGM-71A TOW. 


8, CH-47C Cook 
45, "Dabur-77"'.. 


E-2C 
2s! = JU £286.52 Loue c 


Hovercraft_... 


Assault helicopter. 


ACW Sbi ku; eL 


~ Transport aircraft 
Tanker/transport aircraft... 


Fighter aircraft 
Fighter aircraft 
Fighter aircraft 
Fighter aircraft 


Fighter aircraft 


=-~ ELINT ig tae 
. Helicopter... 
ASM 


Arming A-4 Skyhawks... 
"rr pet -porta 
$13.5 m 


Arming F-4Es 


-.-.. Congressional opposition may 


ave s x< 
Among new arms worth $100 mn, ‘sopplied Api-Rug 
1975; arming F-4Es. 
$4 mn incl training and support and electronic counter- 
measure equipment. 


n of 1974 order for elivery dela 
Arms: Hughes TOW ATM; delivery delayed.. 
Displ: 6 t; under construction; remote controli 
Displ: 4 790 t; for use as dock for Saar gunboats 
Navy equipped with hovercraft for coastal defence; 
may be of indigenous design. 
$64 mn; incl in $241 mn sale approved before FY 1977: 
ol missiles and Walleye bombs: arms: Hughes 


Ordered before Oct. 1973 war: deliver as dela 
U.c.: $6.7 mn; licensed production desir 
ministration may refuse to sell due to concern for 
Israeli re-export to third countries. 
-- $187 mn incl installation and test of data link system.. January 1976 
gg total to 24 troop transport/cargo vers (1975) 
- U.c.: $15 mn; order cut from 25 due to cost escalation: 
arms: Sidewinder and Sparrow AAM. 
- Total of 287 ordered; arms: 2x Bullpup ASM......... 
To be delivered during 1977 as replacement 
- Total of 250 received since 1969; arms: Maverick ASM, 
Sidewinder AAM. 
To be delivered during 1977 as cm 


September 1974 _ 
1976 


mm sale approved before FY 1977; arming 
F-AE and Kfir; delivery delayed, 
Arming M-113 APC; delivery delayed . 
Delivery delayed; with non-nuclear warhead. 
- Arming A-4 Skyhawk. £ Peta TREE N 
. Large number being delivered. . 
$13.5 mn... š 
Arming F-4E 
$31.8 mn incl in $241 mn sale approve 
-. Incl in $241 mn sales approved before FY 1977 - 
Sinai peace agreement. 
See above; plus concussion bombs and ECM equip- 
ment: first customer outside USA. 
Brings total to 600: delivery delayed. . 
Incl ín $241 mn sales approved before FY 1977 after 
Sinai peace agreement. 


APG: 2 debs T S Production for new order started April 1976; arms: 


10XHughes TOW ATM, 


- Displ: >: t: under construction: remote-controlled. .. ... 
Displ: 4.790 t; completed 1944; ex-USN; for use as 
dock for *'Saar'"-class gunboats, 
DNE helicopter. 


-. 1977 


1975 
foren. 


- (1979). 
1975. 


1975, 


1974, 1976. 
1975-76. 


1975, 


- (1977). 


1976-77. 
1980—). 


November 1977-March 
1978. 


1976. 
. October 1976-77, 
1976-77. 


- 1974-77, 
- 1977 

` 1976. 
1977. 


--- (1977), 


1976-77. 


- 1976. 


1975-76. 


- February 1976-77. 
1974-77. 


(1977). ` 


` (01977). 


(1977). 


1975-76. 
1977. 


(1977). 
(1977). 


- (1976). 


1977 6; 1978: 12. 
1976: 48; 1977: 204; 1978: 


1976: 48; 1977: 204; 1978: 


- 1977: di ih 128, 
. 1976: 4 


: 4. 
uis Yo: are: 20 1977: 


: 2; 1978: 2. 
I. 4; 1977: 15; 1978: 


October 28, 1981 


Supplier/Number and item 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 


Firm 


Date: 


Description Ordered 


150, F-16A 

FGM-77A Dragon. 
20, Flagstaff Mk 2. 
5, HH-53C ELINT. 


Supplier/Number ordered 
and manufacturer 


UNITED STATES 
18, Bell... 
4, Grumman. ..... 
23, MDD.. 


75, Gen Dynamics... 

5, Sikorsky. ....-....-.—--.- 
SO duos Ra. as - 
(100), Allison Div. 


Supplier/Number and item 


UNITED STATES 
600, AGM-65A . 
170, AIM-7F Sparrow. 
600, AIM-9L 


5,000, Dragon FGM-77A. 
35, F-15A Eagle 


75, F-16A 


200, M-109-A2........ 
800, M-113-A2. 

200, M-60-A3.... 
60, MIM-23B Haw 


100, MIM-23B Hawk................. 


30, Model 500 M.. 
100, RGM-84A Harpoon. 
100, RGM-84A Harpoon 


38, F-15A Eagle............. 


fo SIS Oe eee SEL IULII eeu Meta 


25, Model 500MD.......... 
(5), RU-21E 

200, M-109-A12B. 

800, M-113-A2. 

56, M-548... 

98, M-577-A2 


BGM-71A TOW.................. 


250, Chaparral 


5,000, Dragon FGM-77A_..............- 


100, MIM-23B Hawk......... 
100, RGM-84A Harpoon 


2, Flagstaff-2... 


General Dynamics__.............--- 


- McDonnell-Douglas/Raytheon 
- Grumman. .-.-..-....—.. 


. Light freighter/strike 

ATM shoulder-launched 
--..- Hydrofoil patrol boat. 
PEA ee eee 
Tanker/transport 


DNE, POETAE, AAMO NONE. 


Armoured car... .... 


=---------------- Combat engineer vehicle tracked.. 


~ McDonnell-Douglas. --.—.....- 


-.-.... McDonnell-Douglas. . 


Weapon 


Weapon on 
description 


designation 


Bell-209 AH-IS.. 
E-2C Hawkeye 
F-15A Eagle.. 
F-15A Eagle.. 


AEW. 

Fighter/interc. 

Fighter/interc. 
-- Fighter/strike. 
.. Hel, 


- Mughes-500MD....... 
M-109-A1 


Description 


-.-... ShShM 


-.... Helicopter amphibious transport. . 
Combat trainer...-.--.......... 


Weapon 
designation 


Supplier/Number ordered 
and manufacturer 


5, pio... e 
200, Texinst/Univac. 
(300), GD/Raytheon 
170, GD/Raytheon 
(300), Raytheon 
200, Hughes 


100, MDD........ RGM-84A Harpoon... 


Date: 
Ordered 


Comment 


te ASM LEE ICI TI la a 
-.. AAM...... 
... AAM.... 
-.. ATM.. 

. ATM 


. Landmob SAM. . 
-... Landmob SAM 


Leere urs... Fighter/interc 


Fighter/strike 


` Landmob SAM... 
2 AJ222222 22 
- Landmob AWA ote 


. Hydrofoil FPB_............-.-. 


Supplier/Number and item 


UNITED STATES 


18, Lockheed F-104 Starfighter... 


M-60__ 

24- -30), Northrop F-5E Tiger [T 
-3, Northrop F-58 

4. Fairchild C-119K Packet.. 

200, M-113. 

24, Northrop F-5E Tiger II. 

6, Northrop F-5B___._____ 

Lockheed C-130B Hercules_ 


36, Northrop F-5E/F-5B.___ 
Chaparral... ........... 


a--+---.-.-.-... Ordered July 1980; for delivery 1980-81 


d - uit in Jes See arms pete: 


Included in U.S. sales package to Middle Fast, ap- 
proved Feb. 1978: total cost: including 75 F-16A 
fighters. 

-... Israel may develop local design Arye, since USA re- 
fused co-production of F-16A and reduced number 
ordered from 250 to 75. 

Requested Jul 1979____._.__._.. 

Included in peace treaty arms package.. 


1978...... 


"nx. Pending congressional approval 


Lu EUM) WIEN ei, UBI EESTI. 


-.. At least 100 ordered to complement Gabriel: 
probably ordered AShM version for F-4. 

Incl in US sales package to Middle East; approved Feb. 7 
1978: total cost incl 75 F-16A fighters, 

First delivery Jul 1920; 8 out of 31 delivered 1980 are 1978____........ 
F-16B trainer versions; total cost incl training and 
test equipment. 

Gunship version: armed with TOW. 

Ex-USAF; estimated order number... .-.-.-...----.- Gory 

Included in peace treaty arms package...........-.-- os) 


-.. Letter of offer announced... «te 
.. Included in peace treaty arms package 
Ordered September 1979; incl in peace treaty arms 
package: arming F-16's. 
Saeed Tb. ES PE OUT se RR 


Congress requested to approve purchase; for training (1979). .....- 
and stocks 


also (1979).......... 
probably ordered AShM version for F-4, 
- Prior to possible license production of 10...........-. 1977._.-._.---- 


UNITED STATES TRANSFERS TO JORDAN: 1970 TO PRESENT 


Description 


Fighter.. 


z 2p ys Aer 
-.. Armoured personnel carrier.. 
... Fighter 

- Trainer.. 


. Armoured personnel carrier.. 


... S-A missile system. 
.-. S-A missile system. 

A-T missile system.. 

Jet trainer. 


- n E E a 


Comment “Ordered 


pees on second consignment of 18 taken up in April April 1969 


- (April) 1972__ 
- (April) 1972. 


- (April) 1972. . 


> in addition to 2 delivered in 1972. 
- V.c.: $2.7 mn MAP 
. U.S. government approved January 


- MAP; for Army... . 


: (1973). 
. Ex-USAF for training led by USAF and RAF sta 


Ludus (1979. 5 7- 


Wa TA 


1979... SSES 


Imo 


---------. Pending congressional approval. .._...-.......-..... 1979.-..........--- 
---------- At least 100 ordered to complement Gabriel; 


(Early 1971)... --- 


25795 


number of items 


Delivered 


a ` 1976: 1: 1977; 1. 

1977: 50; 1978: 50. 
1977: 100. 
1977: 5; 1978: 10. 
1978. 
1976: 4; 1977: 8. 

. 1977: 2. 


Weapon 
description 


~~~ Landmob SAM. 
-.. ShShM. 


number of items 


Delivered 


- (1979): 170. 


iT EBEA 1981; 


--- 1980: 35. 


- on (30); (1979): 


`` 1979: 30. 


1979: 
(1981): 


1978: (5); 
1980: (3). 
-.. 1980: 31; 
-. 1980: 25. 
--- (1980): (5). 
1980: (660). 


-= 1980: (100); 1981: ( 


1980: (250). 
-- 1980: (250). 


-- 1980: gom. 


: number of items 


Delivered 


.. August 1971. 
1973. 


` 1975. 


(15); 
(44). 


100). 


(1981): 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 


UNITED STATES TRANSFERS TO JORDAN: 1970 TO PRESENT—Continued 


Supplier/Number and item 


Description 


October 28, 1981 


Date: number of items 


Comment Ordered 


UNITED STATES 


30, Northrop F-5E Tiger I! 
300, General Dynamics FIM-43A Redeye. ...... 


NWC AIM-9 Sidewinder______ 
532 (14 batt), Raytheon improved Hawk 


(50), M-60A1 

100 (8 batt), General Electric M-61 A-1 Vulcan 
2, Lockheed C-130 Hercules. . 

22, Northrop F-5E Tiger lI 


ASK PK Ciel ZU are qu Ee mer er det eor nt 
300, General Dynamics FIM-43A Redeye. ........ 


Delivered 


...--------- UC.: $2.7 mn; MAP, arms: Sidewinder AAM 


Main battle tank. . .................. 
. Anti-aircraft cannon. _._.. 
. Transport aircraft... E 
Fighter aircraft........-.-.---. 


sn en e 


. Lockheed... 


MA: EME Teel osc a ee 


4, F-5F Tiger-2............... 
M-110 Al 

700, M-113 A1. 

100, M-48. 

100, M-60-A1... 

$32, MIM-238 Hawk. 


A S Lore z 
100, M-61-A-1 Vulcan. ............---.-------- 


Supplier/Number ordered 
and manufacturer 


Weapon 


designation i 


UNITED STATES 


4, Northrop.. 


4, lj Sikorsky Au SO nr 


MNA Rn eee M-110...-- 


Supplier/Number and item 


UNITED STATES 
AIM-9J.. 
Ë C-130H Hercules. 
4, F-5F Tiger-2 
18, M-109-A2 
M-110. 
700, M- 113-Al_ 
100, M-113-A1 
30, M-60-A3 . .. 
10, Model 209 AH-IS 


SIMESETESEC TE ILL. 


6, F-SF Tiger-2. ....... 


Supplier/Number and item 


uiu i T 


A sC yu Cha Es 


-. SPH... 


Northrop 


. Chrysler Corp 


Raytheon... 


. Sikorsky... 


Weapon 
description 


Transport. 
-- Trainer. 
S. 
--.- SPH. 


Description 


---------- $5 mn; infantry- portable; delivery delayed; incl in 
$350 mn air defence package. 
“a. poe ARGS JO a O 
_______._. $800 mm. incl spares; for detence only at fixed sites; 1974 
delivery delayed. 
In addition to 100 delivered 1971-72 
- $90 mn. incl in $300 mn air defence package.. 
-.... Brings total to 602; incl F-SAs from Iran; MAP: arms: 
Sidewinder AAM, 
---.. For troop transport. . ......... 
$5 mn; incl in $800 mn air- -defence order financed oy 
Saudi Arabia 
3i, helicopter 
AAM 


- Military transport. 
a —-.— 


EARE TEG ROME RENE EDU tbe J... U U. J... ae 


---~-- SP howitzer.. 
Armored car.. 
MBT 


ME nin ddl Helicopter troop-carrier 
Air defense system 


Supplier/Number ordered 


Weapon 
and manufacturer 


designation 


- M-113-A1. 
° TT M-48 Patton... 
100, Chrysler Corp M-60-A1 
60, Hughes BGM-71A TOW.. 
532, Raytheon........ ----...... MIM-23B Hawk 
100 S ce dd ap VOR cis beak 


Comment Ordered 


-- AAM..... 
- Transport. ` 


Trainer 


SPG. 


Fighter 


Trainer cu 


- Contract confirmed August 1979: for 6 F-5F's _..._.. 

` Pending congressional z approval: deal includes AIM-9 
and 20-mm guns. 

- U.S. letter of offer [on 1973. 


(1979) 

-.. 1977.. 

BAS A T Ue . 1976.. 

U.S. letter of offer Apr. 1979, although Jordan was 

denied export license in FY 1978 for M-113. 

. Requested Jul. 1979: U.S. government approved of sale: 
to replace aged M-47 and Centurion. 

. U.S. Covernn ent approved sale but contract not final: 
Saudi Arabia refuses funding. 


(1979). 


1974... 


Pending congressional approval, deal incl. AIM-9 


1979. 
AAMs and 20-mm guns. 


SRS CIC pL 
1977: 36. 


18/9... 2... 


MN ez. 


(1979)... ... 


- February 1974... 1975. 


- 1976-79. 


ee ae i CI. 
1974... 1876, 


1976: 


Z. 1976:1; 1977:1 


: '18; 1976: 
1977:2. 
74, 


: 100. 

: 50; 1978: 50. 
150; 1978: 50. 
: 532, 

m 

: 100. 


Weapon 
description 


— MOVE 


MBT. 


`` MBT. 


- ATM. 


Date: numter of items 


Delivered 


(1976). 280; 1977: 100; 
1978; 220; (1979): 100. 


1975: (8); 
1977: (8y; 
1979: (8); 


1976: (8); 
1978: (8); 
1980: (8) 


UNITED STATES ARMS TRANSFERS TO EGYPT: 1970 TO PRESENT 


Description 


UNITED STATES 
aa, ION ook SPE nee ace de eim no oo 


UNITED KINGDOM/UNITED STATES 


6, Westland/Sikorsky SH-3D Sea King Mk 2 
24, Westland/ /Sikorsky Commando Mk 1/2. . 
4, Westland/Sikorsk y Commando Mk 2 


UNITED STATES 


4, C-130H Hercules.. 

12, PQM-34 Mod. 124R.. 
14, Lockheed C-130H Herc 
42, Northrop F-5E Tiger-2 
500, AGM-65A 


70, AIM-7E Sparrow. 
11, C-130H Hercul 
40, F-16A...... 


Transport 


ASW helicopter_...........-....-...- 


Assault helicopter. 
Assault helicopter 


Transport aircraft... .._.... 


. Teledyne-Ryan.. 


Transport... 
Trainer.. 


Comments Ordered 


AF received for VIP long-range transport... _._.._- 


Contracted and paid for by Saudi Arabia... ___._...-- 
. Arms 2xAS-12; contracted and paid for Saudi Arabia.. 
See above; repeal order 


1974.. 
1975..... 


2222222. $65 mn; may order 14 more to replace An-12; paid for 
by Saudi Arabia; 1956 embargo lifted, 
Military transport... 
Military transport. 
Military transport. 
. Photo-recce drone. 


approval. 
--- To arm F-4E Phantom aircraft: pending. 


1980.. 


up requested 300. U.S. Government offered to seil 
order incl 250 M-60-A3’s. 


Date: Number of items 


Delivered 


nm m. 


15235; S. 


1975. 


June 1976. 
- 1974-76. 
1978. 


December 1976. 


1977: 2. 
` 1976: 2; 1977: 2. 


` 1980: (5). 


October 28, 1981 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 


25797 


Supplier/Number and item Description 


35, 4E Phantom: 5.2... Laos l S 
5, S-76 Spirit... 
50, M-106-A2.... 
550, M-113-A2..- 


550, M-113-A2__.......... 


43, M-578.... 
244, M-60-A3.. 
62; M-50-3. 2222422 ay usd Su 1 282 Reel 


600, AGM-65A 
70, AIM-7E Sparrow. . 
100, AIM-9E 


250, AIM-9P.- 
BGM-71A TOW.. 
36, MIM-238 Hawk...... 


12, Spectre Class 


Supplier/Number and item Description 


el 
Mortar carrier. 
AP 


Comment 


Date: number of items 


Ordered Delivered 


12 USAF F-4Es and 560 USAF personnel to train with 1979 


EAF F-4Es July-September 1980. 
On order........... 


to 1,100. 

- Deal arranged June 1978 during War Minister Gamassi's 1979 
visit to USA: several hundred reportedly on order to 
replace Soviet types. 

- Requested July 1979... . 
Requested July 1979. 
Requested July 1979. . = 
sla — incl 43 M-88-Als: pending congressional (1980)..... 


1980: 35, 


1980: (200). 


. (1979). . 


ai Order incl ior- 16s: 250-300 more planned for delivery (1980) . 
Before Congress July 1980; in addition to 244 previ- 1980............... 


ously ordered. 


_ Total cost incl 43 M-578: pending congressional ap- 


proval, 


Improved version of M-113-Al, armed with TOW: 


U.S. letter of offer, 
Arming F-16s... X 
`` Arming F-4E Phantoms .. 


“Arming F-4E Phantoms ....- 


“~~ Undisclosed number on order for 52 M-901 launch. 


(1980) .... 
1980; EER ENEE 
oa 1980: (75). 


1980 


vehicles: pending congressional approval. 


- 12 btys requested July 1979, incl missiles, radar, spare. 1979............ 1. 


parts and training. 
Incl in $1.5 bn credit package 


UNITED STATES TRANSFERS TO SYRIA: 1970 TO PRESENT 


Comments 


ITALY/USA 


18, Agusta Bell 212.. 

5, Agusta/Boeing Vertol HATE Chinook. - 

6, Agusta/Sikorsky AS-61 A-4___- REC 
—12, Agusta/Sikorsky SH-3D Sea King. 

8, Lockheed C-130H Hercules... 

2, Lockheed L-100 Hercules... .. 


UNITED STATES 
2, Lockheed L-100-20.._.....-...-.------ 2+ 


2, Lockheed L-100-20__. "š 
Lo P catia SARIS ie SR AGSET sau 


oR Helicopter. 


Transport 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, the 
modern history of the Middle East has 
been one of religious and political ten- 
sions. Since no effective diplomatic 
solution was offered to solve the prob- 
lems of Palestinian refugees and Israeli 
security the rising political pressure ex- 
ploded into four short, ferocious wars. 

Because of the increasing destructive 
power of weaponry sent into the region 
by the United States and the Soviet 
Union, each successive conflict seemed to 
bring with it greater international 
tension. 

NUCLEAR CONFRONTATION 

Finally, in the 1973 war, this tension 
became acute and fundamentally fright- 
ening. Israeli forces had reversed the tide 
of battle with an unprecedented infusion 
of U.S. weaponry and were threatening 
to encircle and destroy the Egyptian 
Army. 

Responding to this ominous threat, 
and understanding well the disastrous 
international implications to its prestige 
should the Egyptian Army be destroyed, 
the Soviet Union threatened to send 
troops and other support into the con- 
flict. An embattled U.S. President, under 
threat of impeachment, responded by 
placing the worldwide nuclear arsenal 
of the United States on strategic alert. 

The Soviets tensed for a response. The 
equivalent firepower of more than 600,- 


-.. ASW helicopter... ........ 
. Medium-lift helicopter... ..... 


-... Helicopter... 
-. Transport aircraft.. 
.. Transport aircraft... ... 


`` Order imminent. - 
Order imminent 
--. U.S. State Department authorized sale... 
— Wc: $10 
proval not required. 


TEA. SP. S PT PRIM 
- Transport... .. 


000 Hiroshima, bombs was edged further 
and further toward release. A desperately 
managed cease-fire was all that saved 
the 1973 war from conceivably becoming 
a thermonuclear Sarajevo. 

Mr. President, how much closer need 
we be brushed by the cold, hollow wind 
of nuclear conflagration to understand 
the nature of the destructive whirlwind 
which lies at the end of the bankrupt 
policies we are now pursuing? Yet, in the 
8 years since the October war, we have 
resolutely continued the buildup of 
arsenals throughout the region. We have 
done so in the self-destructive assump- 
tion that this will somehow—despite the 
overwhelming weight of historical evi- 
dence—help us avoid war. 

WEAPONRY AND THE CONSEQUENCES OF WAR 

Let us take a more specific, modern ex- 
ample of the flawed doctrine: “If you 
seek peace, prepare for war.” 

It is generally accepted that Israel 
possesses nuclear weapons. We have 
granted and sold to Israel the military 
capability to deliver these weapons. We 
have not insisted that Israel abide by in- 
ternational agreements on nuclear safe- 
guards. 

Should some future war have turned 
against Israel, her leaders might be ex- 
pected to make a final desperate move to 
reverse the tide of conflict. 


Incl 6 for SAR; ge imminent... 


1981: 12. 
(1979). ..... 


Date: number of items 


Ordered Delivered 


mn; commercial sale, Congressional ap- 1976. 
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The destruction of the Aswan Dam, 
with conventional or atomic weapons, 
for example, would not just end a war; 
it would effectively destroy Egyptian 
civilization along the Nile. 

Thus, with the virtually unsupervised 
sale and gift of weaponry ostensibly to 
prevent conflict, the United States may 
in fact assure that the next war could 
carry with it unforeseen, devastating 
consequences. 

Nor are U.S. armed sales limited to 
long-term U.S. allies in the region. We 
are about to give General Zia of Pakistan 
a first installment of a $3 billion security 
package without hearings, without re- 
gard for his vehement opposition to the 
State of Israel and with memories con- 
veniently blank to the burning of the 
U.S. Embassy there 2 years ago. This is a 
gift to a man who speaks openly about 
working in collusion with Colonel Qa- 
dhafi in the development of an “Islamic” 
bomb. The mad short-sightedness of this 
doctrine is largely indiscriminate, and 
seems as obvious as it is dangerous. 

Mr. President, no more clear example 
of this can be cited than the Shah of 
Iran. For more than a decade, the United 
States rewarded the shah with arma- 
ments which, in some cases, were not 
even yet in the American arsenal because 
of their expenses. There was no faulter- 
ing in this policy—no holding back. 
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The Shah received virtually every 
ounce of military weaponry he requested, 
to the detriment of affording more aid to 
the lower Iranian classes. What was the 
effect of this head-long plunge toward 
massive military security? Poverty, 
hatred, fanaticism and finally, I say to 
the Senate, revolution. 

CAMP DAVID 

It will be argued that, by sending 
weaponry to all sides, the United States 
can influence hostile nations to negotiate 
a peace. Consequently, Camp David will 
be hailed as the diplomatic safety valve 
which will lessen political and religious 
hostilities and thus move us finally to- 
ward a comprehensive peace. But Camp 
David has fallen far short of addressing 
the fundamental questions of misery and 
homelessness of those who live and end 
their lives in Palestinian refugee camps— 
breeding grounds for terrorism against 
the citizens of Israel. 


Nor has the process adequately ad- 
dressed specific methods by which Israel 
can be guaranteed her security without 
permanent possession of the West Bank 
and permanent control over all of Jeru- 
salem. 


Camp David fell short even in the wake 
of the visit of a leader of the Arab world’s 
most powerful and populated nation to 
the Israeli Knesset to plead for peace. 

Delay, and a lack of vision and cour- 
age sufficient to push the peace progress 
toward a more comprehensive solution, 
has now deeply endangered even the 
tentative accomplishment of Camp 
David. It would be dishonest not to also 
say that these factors may well have 
contributed principally to the death of 
one of the personal foundations of the 
peace initiative, Anwar Sadat. 

Will the continued lack of diplomatic 
courage insure a far more radical regime 
in Egypt and insure a more limitless 
threat to Israel than she has ever faced? 
History—and our failure to try to alter 
it—may well assure this sobering out- 
come, if we do not act. 


Should the United States proceed with 
the sale of armaments to Saudia Arabia, 
which of the Members of this body be- 
lieve that we will not immediately have 
even greater demands for such weaponry 
from Israel to counterbalance the 
AWACS sale? Which of my colleagues 
will be prepared to join me in opposing 
this next ascending circle in the ever- 
escalating spiral? 

CONTROL? 


A fundamental rationale used by many 
of my colleagues in opposition to this sale 
is that the United States may lose control 
over its sophisticated weapons by send- 
ing them to Saudi Arabia. Which one of 
my colleagues, then, will join me in op- 
posing the next multi-billion-dollar re- 
quest for weaponry to Israel when the 
Begin government—in blatant violation 
of U.S. law—unilaterally uses U.S. fight- 
er-bombers to bomb villagers in southern 
Lebanon? 

Where is the sense of alarm among my 
colleagues when this indiscriminate des- 
truction of life occurs and the United 
States seems powerless to control it? 
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Mr. President, United States Middle 
East policy is not only wedded to weap- 
onry, but it is fused to a fundamentally 
dangerous lack of fairness and balance. 
I shall not stand idly by while selective 
charges of extremism are aimed at na- 
tions like Saudi Arabia when the United 
States itself seems powerless to moderate 
extremism among its other allies. 


The Saudis understandably fear a uni- 
lateral attack from Israel or Iran. They 
need only glante at Mr. Begin’s policy 
toward Iraq and southern Lebanon, or 
Iran’s recent attack against Kuwait for 
grim reassurance. The idea of American 
troops being aboard AWACS during such 
an attack is a deeply disturbing possibil- 
ity. Yet this possibility has been virtually 
ignored in Senate debate. 

Nothing is more flat-out discouraging 
to the forces of moderation than a blat- 
ant and embarrassing unwillingness on 
the part of this Government to enforce 
its own laws when they are violated—ar- 
rogantly and blatantly violated—by an 
Israeli Government that largely owes its 
very existence to the United States. 

PRESIDENTIAL AUTHORITY 


Mr. President, I might add that an 
equal amount of dangerous inconsistency 
is being presented by supporters of the 
sale. I opposed the sale of F-15 fighters 
to Saudi Arabia in 1978. I did so for the 
reasons I shall oppose this sale today, 
and have opposed sales to Israel: They 
darken prospect for peace. I also opposed 
the F-16 sale because, despite the assur- 
ance of the Carter administration that 
the capability of those weapons would 
never be enhanced, it seemed to me that 
the inevitable escalation of arms into the 
region would mandate such enhance- 
ment. 

Now, a mere 3 years later, that escala- 
tion has again occurred. We are asked 
now to ignore the promises of this Gov- 
erment made 3 years ago. This simple 
fact is that the word of the United States 
must always be doubted if U.S. policy de- 
pends on the sale of weaponry to achieve 
stability and peace. 

COMPREHENSIVE SOLUTIONS 


An end to the cycle of war and viol- 
ence plaguing the Middle East will occur 
only when the fundamental problem of 
a Palestinian homeland, in concert with 
Israeli security, is addressed. As Anwar 
Sadat showed us, an overreaching sense 
of hope and courage is what is required 
to break down historical and religious 
barriers thousands of years old. 

It is the essence of cowardice and des- 
pair to pursue a virtually unlimited arms 
buildup policy in an area of the world 
heated so red hot by the undying flames 
of war. 

We are at a moment of enormous dan- 
ger and risk. The prospects of war are, in 
my opinion, increasing. There is none- 
theless great potential for peace, if the 
United States can but lead the way. 

Peace must entail a settlement of a 
Palestinian homeland, secure borders 
without the West Bank and Gaza for 
Israel, international supervision and 
troops to insure the sanctity of those 
borders, a nuclear free zone in the Mid- 
dle East backed by absolute methods of 
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verification, and the ultimate transfer of 
billions in funds devoted to weaponry in 
the region toward the economic vitaliza- 
tion of nations now torn by staggering 
poverty and religious strife. 

The roots of war in the Middle East 
can be unearthed. But it will take the 
straining, the courage, and the deter- 
mination of powerful forces converging 
toward an unambiguous, singular goal. 
The United States alone has the power 
to focus its strength on the prospects for 
true peace and turn away from the hope- 
lessness and despair inherent in our 
present policy 

Mr. President, history is certain on one 
point. There will be another moment of 
reckoning. It can be a moment of the un- 
precedented release of emotions because 
a peaceful solution has been achieved, as 
when President Sadat stepped on Israeli 
soil. 

It can more easily ke a moment of the 
unprecedented release of violence and 
hatred, as when Sadat was destroyed, 
multiplied ten thousand-fold. 

I sense and fear that another war 
would unleash unprecedented human de- 
struction not just on the lands of 
Armageddon, but on us all. 

Both an enormous potential and 
frightening prospect, confront us. This 
vote today, surrounded as it is by much 
attention and even greater pressure, is a 
symptom of a larger danger. I have tried 
to describe what that danger may entail. 
I plead with my colleagues to look beyond 
the pressures of the moment and sense 
the madness that is swirling all around 
us. 
If history tells us nothing else, it tells 
those who would listen to meet the chal- 
lenge it presents with an overreaching 
sense of courage. It demands that we re- 
ject the weapons policy—endemic to our 
age—which leads inexorably toward des- 
pair and hopelessness. 

It demands that we rekindle the force 
which George Washington once referred 
to as a “celestial spark"—the force of the 
human conscience. History demands, 
finally, above all pressures and beyond 
all temporal fear, an absolute dedication 
to peace. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that two members of my staff, Jack 
Robertson and Rick Rolf, be granted the 
privilege of the floor during this debate 
on the sale of AWACS to Saudi Arabia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I thank my 
friend and colleague from Oregon in- 
deed. We have a pileup of people wish- 
ing to speak, so at the present time, we 
are trying to limit our speakers as fol- 
lows: Those on the Foreign Relations 
Committee to 10 minutes, those not on 
the committee to 5 minutes. At this 
point, I yield 10 minutes to the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I thank 
the ranking member on the committee. 

Mr. President, I have been disturbed 
that the Saudi Arabian Government was 
never approached with the question of 
joint control. 

I am also concerned with the security 
of the equipment, and my concern for 
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U.S. participation would apply wherever 
the AWACS might go—to Britain, Ja- 
pan, and Germany, as well as any of our 
other allies. That has been my view since 
we sent the first AWACS outside this 
country or contracted to do so to the 
NATO organization. But even in that 
case, we are in charge of the command 
structure. We are part of the planning 
process. We provide 40 percent of the 
manning per year for those aircraft. It 
is a wholly different situation. 

At the conclusion of my remarks, I will 
enter a more formal statement in the 
Recor», but I wish to make my remarks 
today on the floor along a little different 
line. 

Several other concerns have come up 
surrounding the AWACS sale that do 
not bear directly on it but on the meth- 
ods by which we operate. 

I am not politically a new boy here. 
I am not naive to the way of politics. 
But I think that some of the actions 
taken with regard to how this whole deal 
has been put through by the adminis- 
tration bear some looking at. 

Every Member of this body has been 
subject to business contacts from back 
home—in my particular case, from some 
of the biggest contributors to my cam- 
paigns in the past. 

I do not look at this as a business 
matter. I do not look at the sale to the 
Saudis as being a business-as-usual mat- 
ter, on a dollar basis of what is best for 
American business. 

To the credit of one of the biggest 
corporations in this country, when the 
head of that corporation, a friend of 
mine, was specifically asked to lobby me, 
he refused. He said that he agreed with 
my views on the sale of AWACS. He was 
asked, “Will you please stand by, and 
we will have the President talk to you?" 
He declined, to his credit. 


So far as individual efforts here on 
the floor are concerned, individual ef- 
forts made to affect certain Members, to 
the credit of every Senator here, I say 
that I know of no one who has suc- 
cumbed to any of these enticements. I 
add that I know of not one who has had 
any of these promises made by the Pres- 
ident himself; but they have been made 
third hand, after some White House 
staff person asked someone to contact 
a certain Senator. That, apparently, is 
the MO under which we have been 
operating. 

One Senator wanted a project ap- 
proved, and it was indicated that it 
might be approved. To another, it was 
indicated that it probably could be ar- 
ranged that they would not campaign 
against him; another wanted a U.S. at- 
torneyship. Another Senator voted in 
committee against the sale, and there 
just happened to be the announcement 
of an airbase closing 15 minutes after 
his vote. 

Another Senator wanted a bill signed, 
and it was signed that day. Another ap- 
parently was asked to withdraw a letter, 
and it was stated that that would inter- 
fere with fundraising in the Jewish com- 
munity, and that was within our body. 
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This is a pattern which, taken singly, 
might be something we could dismiss. 
But, as a pattern, it gives me a great deal 
of pause. 

This, apparently, has been accepted by 
the press as the norm around here. If 
this be the norm for our Nation, it is no 
wonder that we have politicians at the 
lowest order of those whom the Ameri- 
can people respect. 

If that is the way the game is to be 
played, the American people are never 
going to have any more good feelings 
toward people in political life than they 
have today. 

Where does that leave those who con- 
stantly weigh these matters, not in terms 
of what is in it for me, but what is best 
for my country; what is best for my 
Nation? Are we just dupes? Are we fool- 
ish to study all these things and vote our 
consciences? I cannot believe that is 
true. But the idea that seems to come out 
at this time is, “Don't, commit your vote 
early. Hold out for what you can get.” 

I repeat that, so far as I know, the 
President has not been involved himself. 
But I say to the President of the United 
States, “You are being ill-served by a 
staff that uses methods such as those, 
whether firsthand from those members 
or through third parties.” 

With respect to our foreign policy 
formation in this country, we have come 
down to “support your President.” I have 
been called to task for questioning the 
authority of the President to conduct 
foreign policy. I do not question the au- 
thority of the President to conduct for- 
eign policy for this Nation. The Con- 
stitution of the United States limits his 
authority; it gives us an advice and con- 
sent role. He is not a Prime Minister 
who is turned out if he makes a bum 
decision and goes back home. I would 
say that the Presidential leadership in 
this case has lacked the sound of a cer- 
tain trumpet. 


We have had the New York Times 
article of a few days ago, which I will 
have printed in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks, which records 
some activities going on, as to how we are 
forming or not forming foreign policy. 


I also say to the administration that, 
almost unanimously, those to whom I 
have talked, Republicans and Democrats, 
agree—in fact, many Republicans have 
also stated—that this has been one of 
the most mishandled deals they have 
seen since they have been on Capitol 
Hill. We have the NSC meeting shortly 
after the President was shot. The Secre- 
tary of State apparently disagreed with 
making the AWACS and the other pro- 
posals part of the package. The Secre- 
tary of Defense wanted that combina- 
tion. The NSC was to run the show, and 
the question was, “How are we going to 
sell this to the Senate?” It went back to 
the State Department to sell, and then to 
the White House, and then we even had 
Mr. Stockman of OMB getting into the 
act. 

After all the talk of the importance of 
the Persian Gulf, of how we get 20 
percent of our oil, and Western Europe 
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gets 50 percent of its oil, and Japan gets 
75 percent of its oil, and how the Presi- 
dent is guaranteeing the security of the 
region, both internal and external, from 
the Saudi standpoint, and external 
threats for all the other nations in that 
part of the world, what do we do? We 
show our resolve by paratroop demon- 
strations, B-52 demonstrations, and 
marine landings on Masiera and Berbera. 
But the nonbluff forces in the Persian 
Gulf, the ones armed today with am- 
munition and missiles ready to go, the 
carrier forces in the Persian Gulf, are 
being reduced by one-half. Why the 
vaunted U.S. press never picked up on 
that one out of our Foreign Relations 
Committee and Armed Services Commit- 
tee, when we are making all these com- 
mitments to the Persian Gulf, I do not 
know. 

Steaming time for the Navy is now 
below what it was during the Carter ad- 
ministration. Stockman has indicated a 
$246 million cut in operational funds. At 
the time we are talking tough, we are de- 
creasing troops in the Persian Gulf. We 
are reducing our force in the Persian 
Gulf at the time we are trying to show 
our leadership in that area. It does not 
make sense. I had hoped we would be 
tripling or quadrupling our forces, not 
cutting them in half. They say that we 
had two carrier task forces assigned in 
that area, during the past year we 
averaged 1.7, and we are now going to 
have one assigned, and it will probably 
come out 1.2. This is why we are talking 
about this being the most important 
naval area in the world? 

When Prime Minister Begin was here, 
he came before the Foreign Relations 
Committee. His testimony was given in 
private in that executive session, but 
much has since gotten into the press. It 
turned out that during the discussions 
between the President and Mr. Begin, 
the West Bank settlement was never 
made part of the discussion, and the de- 
fensive-offensive use of U.S. arms was 
not brought up between the two heads of 
government. 

It was not discussed directly. I under- 
stand that it was discussed by other 
people. 

Can you imagine the two heads of 
state sitting down and those questions 
not being discussed? 

Back to the AWACS sale: It is un- 
fortunate that this has been made the 
end-all and be-all of our foreign policy 
in the Middle East. I hope we are on a 
much firmer basis than just that. 

Mr. President, this is the football sea- 
son. A quarterback is there to lead, to go 
into the huddle, to give the signals. There 
may be objections from some player. He 
may have some suggestion to alter the 
play. At least the views of all those on 
the same team are considered. 

We have certain advice and consent 
roles that we play subject to the Con- 
stitution and which have been spelled 
out in certain laws passed through the 
200 years of our existence as a nation. 

Our President has to operate within 
those constraints and he knows that, 
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and so this time is a particularly difficult 
one because Congress has been ignored. 
In future plays surrounding foreign 
policy I hope he could avoid repetitions 
of this one example we have had in the 
first quarter of this new administration. 

I hope the whole game plan of the ad- 
ministration in foreign policy is not go- 
ing to be dependent on the President 
somehow waiting until the last minute 
and tossing a successful lobbying bomb 
to the goal line every time. 

Mr. President, I have only one addi- 
tional comment, and that is this: In the 
event the resolution of disapproval 
passes this afternoon it will be my in- 
tention to offer a sense of the Senate 
resolution that because of the impor- 
tance of the Persian Gulf the United 
States continues to be desirous of service 
in that area, and that we recognize the 
air defense needs of theirs and ours. I 
would offer a resolution to say that, if 
they agree, we continue to provide this 
service in this part of the world and we 
in turn will operate to work their plan- 
ning and crewing into a joint operation. 

Mr. President, at 5 o'clock this after- 
noon the Senate will vote to approve or 
disapprove an arms sales package for 
Saudi Arabia. The package contains, 
among other things, five AWACS air- 
craft and various items to enhance the 
capability of Saudi Arabia's F-15 fighter 
aircraft. Although my opposition to the 
proposed sale is well known, I think it is 
appropriate, at this time, to summarize 
for my colleagues the reasons why I be- 
lieve the sale is neither in Saudi Arabia's 
nor America's national interest. 

No one that I know of, on either side 
of this debate, questions the importance 
of the Middle East to U.S. vital interests. 
The region contains many close allies 
and important friends. The free world's 
industries depend heavily on Middle 
East oil for their continued productivity. 
Twenty percent of America's oil, 50 per- 
cent of Europe's and 75 percent of 
Japan's comes from the Persian Gulf 
States. Saudi Arabia alone provides 60 
percent of this oil. It is not surprising 
then that many call the Strait of 
Hormuz the free world's energy jugular. 

I also know of no one who questions 
the complexity and volatility of the po- 
litical-military situation in the region. 
Conflicts between nations, of course, 
erupt periodically. On several occasions 
Arabs fought Jews. In other cases, we 
witnessed Muslims fighting Muslims. 
Internal instability, often associated 
with the rise of Islamic fundamentalism, 
has also plagued a number of regimes. 
The Shah's overthrow in Iran and the 
assassination of President Sadat are two 
such cases. 

Finally, no one disputes that the Soviet 
Union poses a potential threat to the 
region. Its invasion of Afghanistan serves 
as a graphic reminder of what could hap- 
pen at anytime to other nations. Russia 
also exerts indirect pressures by its sup- 
port for Libya's Qadhafi, its involvement 
in South Yemen, and its activity in the 
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Horn of Africa. Two American Presi- 
dents committed the United States to 
defend the region and its vital oil re- 
sources from any external threat. 

We do disagree, however, on whether 
or not this sale—the AWACS and the 
F-15 enhancement package—promotes 
the prospects for peace in the region; 
and whether or not the sale provides the 
region's nations and resources with the 
best possible protection from external 
threats that we have to offer. On both 
counts the sale falls short. 

Administration spokesmen argue that 
ultimately the success of the Camp 
David accords will depend largely on 
obtaining greater support for the peace 
process from Saudi Arabia and other 
moderate Arab countries. I, too, hope 
ways can be found to encourage the 
Saudis and the Jordanians to join Israel 
and Egypt at the negotiating table. Sup- 
porters of the sale, however, admit that 
they have no guarantees that the Sen- 
ate's approval will persuade the Saudis, 
or anybody else, to participate more ac- 
tively in the peace process. But, they do 
warn that the sale's rejection will some- 
how damage the prospects for peace. 

I do not believe things are quite so 
simple as this and view U.S. regional 
priorities somewhat differently. Ad- 
mittedly, my views on this subject have 
changed rather dramatically in the 
short time since President Sadat's as- 
sassination, but I believe them to be valid 
nonetheless. Our first priority must be to 
encourage Israel and Egypt to continue 
their quest for a lasting peace. Obviously, 
faithful and full implementation of the 
terms previously agreed upon is critically 
important. But we already read of pres- 
sures building in Israel that question the 
wisdom of completing the withdrawal 
from the Sinai by 1982. I am confident 
that Prime Minister Begin will reject 
these ill-conceived notions. But, new un- 
certainties do exist within the region in 
the wake of President Sadat's tragic 
death. We must take these into account. 

While I agree we must do all we can to 
encourage moderate Arab States to even 
begin to cooperate in the Mideast peace 
processes initiated with the Camp David 
accords, the “risks for peace" must come 
from both sides. Israel must also feel 
sufficiently secure that it too will discuss 
such contentions and even formerly non- 
discussable issues as the West Bank, 
Gaza, Jerusalem, and the Palestinian 
question, or these matters go bitterly un- 
resolved into a very dubious future. 

The sale in my view may create an en- 
vironment that is not conducive to 
Israel's taking new initiatives for peace. 

The sale also jeopardizes Saudi Ara- 
bia's ability to protect its key areas from 
attacks by outside powers. Right now, 
the four fully capable U.S. AWACS sta- 
tioned in Saudi Arabia permit a constant 
watch over the vital Saudi oilfields. The 
U.S. aircraft operate as an integral part 
of the Saudi air defense system and al- 
low for the most efficient, secure and 
combat-capable integration of U.S. tac- 
tical forces into the network. 


No one should harbor any illusions 
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about the importance of U.S. forces in 
the defense of those oil fields either. 
The Saudis operating alone could 
amount an effective defense for only a 
brief period. Maintaining air superiority 
for any length of time, and particularly 
during periods of limited visibility such 
as night operations, would require rapid 
augmentation by U.S. forces flying from 
our aircraft carriers based in the Indian 
Ocean area. 

The administration's plan calls for re- 
placing the four fully capable AWACS 
now in Saudi Arabia with a downgraded 
version of the system. Apparently, the 
President believes that this vital piece of 
real estate—the Arabian peninsula—can 
be effectively defended by a less capable 
AWACS. He also apparently believes that 
a fully interoperable United States and 
Saudi air defense system is unnecessary. 
For me, the stakes, however, are too high 
and the risks are too great, to take such 
chances with United States and Saudi 
security interests. Such a plan is fool- 
hardy and, in my view, needlessly so. 

The administration before sending the 
Saudi package to the Hill must have 
reckoned that the Congress would never 
accept the transfer of a fully capable 
AWACS that had on board some of this 
country’s most sophisticated and sensi- 
tive technologies. The administration’s 
assessment undoubtedly was correct. I 
cannot imagine this, or any other Con- 
gress, approving the sale of a fully ca- 
pable AWACS to any country without at- 
taching some strings. But instead of 
downgrading the AWAC's capabilities 
several Senators, including myself, rec- 
ommended that the President seriously 
consider including the U.S. standard 
AWACS aircraft in the package con- 
tingent upon working out an effective 
joint United States-Saudi command and 
control arrangement. Unfortunately, no 
one to my knowledge even bothered to 
discuss this type of arrangement with 
the Saudis. 

Therefore, reluctantly and with abso- 
lutely no pleasure, I concluded that the 
proposed sale served no one's interest. 
Instead of promoting the prospects for 
peace it may do great harm. Moreover, 
it reduces our ability to help defend the 
Saudi oilfields, and risks the compromise 
of extremely sensitive U.S. technologies. 
This leaves me with only one alternative, 
and that is to vote in favor of the reso- 
lution of disapproval. 

Later today, if the administration's 
AWACS package is rejected, I intend to 
introduce a resolution, which my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Minnesota, 
Senator Boscuwrrz, has kindly agreed 
to cosponsor, that reaffirms this Nation's 
commitment to maintain AWACS air- 
craft in Saudi Arabia as long as they are 
deemed necessary, and seeks to encour- 
age an expanded Saudi participation in 
ni phases of the U.S. AWACS opera- 

on. 

It is my intention to impress upon the 
leaders of Saudi Arabia that their na- 
tion's security from external threat re- 
mains @ vital U.S. interest and, that a re- 
jection of the AWACS package does not 
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have to mean a major setback in United 
States-Saudi relations. Our two nations 
have worked closely together on a wide 
range of issues in the past, and I am 
confident we will continue to do so in the 
future. One disappointment, no matter 
how major, cannot upset a solid, close 
relationship for long. We share too many 
common interests and objectives for an 
AWACS decision to stand in the way of 
our various ongoing United States- 
Saudi cooperative efforts. 

Hopefully, the Saudis, after recovering 
from the initial shock—and this may 
take some time—will realize that the vote 
in no way constitutes a litmus test of our 
friendship. Moreover, they may also be 
able to accept that for now maintaining 
the U.S. AWACS contingent in Saudi 
Arabia serves their vital national inter- 
ests even more than it does our own. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
New York Times article to which I 
referred. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FOREIGN Policy SYSTEM CRITICIZED BY U.S. 
AIDES 


(By Leslie H. Gelb) 


WASHINGTON, October 18.—Nine months 
ago President Reagan pledged to end the 
recent pattern of Administrations speaking 
with conflicting voices on foreign and mili- 
tary policy. But there are still mixed signals 
and there is still no disciplined system for 
making decisions on foreign and defense 
polícies, according to Administration officials, 
legislators and foreign diplomats interviewed 
over the last month. 

Mr. Reagan said that he intended to solve 
the problem by downgrading the role of the 
national security adviser, upgrading that of 
the Secretary of State and re-establishing 
an orderly decisionmaking system. But 
dozens of officials who were interviewed said 
his efforts had not yet succeeded. 

“You can see my frustration," said a senior 
Administration official. “Cabinet government 
works on the domestic side but there is 
nothing comparable on the national security 
side.” 

This official said, as did most others of 
those interviewed, that the Administration 
had a clear-cut goal—to build up military 
strength and then to negotiate with Mos- 
cow—but no plan or strategy to reach this 
goal and no system to tle it to other issues. 
There is no responsible official comparable to 
David A. Stockman, director of the Office of 
Management and Budget, to galvanize and 
coordinate the day-to-day policy decisions. 


"THAT'S THE WAY WE LIKE IT" 


Edwin Meese 3d, the President's counselor, 
was told during an interview that many in 
the bureaucracy felt that their work seemed 
to be floating in space and that when an 
issue came up to the White House they saw 
it as entering a black hole, “Exactly,” Mr. 
Meese responded. "That’s the way we like 1t." 

“We feel that it is important,” he said, 
“that the decision-making process be a mat- 
ter that doesn't get a great deal of public 
or even internal Government attention other 
than from those who are directly involved, 
which are the members of the National Secu- 
rity Council, unti] the President makes & 
decision." 

As many who fill key positions see 1t, what 
Mr. Reagan did initially was to diminish 
the role of the national security adviser, 
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Richard V. Allen, without elevating Secretary 
of State Alexander M. Haig Jr., thus creating 
& vacuum in power and responsibility. They 
say the power vacuum has since been filled 
largely by Mr. Meese and by others in the 
White House who lack a background in for- 
eign affairs. 

The responsibility for coordinating the 
views of different agencies and insuring that 
the President receives an accurate accounting 
of facts and choices, & role that used to be 
filled by national security advisers like Henry 
A. Kissinger and Zbigniew Brzezinski, is seen 
as being filled on an ad hoc basis, and some- 
times not filled at all. 


Officials from all departments and agencies 
involved, including the White House staff, 
describe the consequences as follows: 


Sometimes the process 1s so centralized, so 
tightly held among the President and his po- 
litical advisers, that no one with any expert 
knowledge is present and little staff work 1s 
done. This was the case In the recent decision 
to deploy the new MX missile in fixed silos. 


At other times, the system 1s so loose that 
top advisers can argue with each other in 
public for weeks. This happened recently 
when Defense Secretary Caspar W. Weinber- 
ger, Mr. Stockman and James Baker 3d, the 
White House chief of staff, differed over how 
much to cut military spending. 

At still other times, the operation 1s so 
disorganized that the President risks his 
whole leadership position—as in the failure 
for months to prepare for the current battle 
with Congress over the proposed sale of 
AWACS radar aircraft to Saudi Arabia. 

Often decisions are made at the top in the 
White House without proper regard for the 
consequences on other matters. This was the 
case on the proposed sale of F-16 fighter- 
bombers to Pakistan and Venezuela. Little or 
no consideration was given to the impact of 
those sales on the desire of the Administra- 
tion to sell the new FX aircraft now under 
development as a less sophisticated substi- 
tute for the F-16. 


LACK OF CLEAR POLICY SEEN 


The refrain most often heard from Foreign 
Service officers, military leaders and political 
appointees alike is that the Administration 
has not fashioned policies. There is nothing 
that they would call a policy toward the 
Soviet Union, China, the Middle East or most 
other parts of the world, they say. 


Most of the officials who make these criti- 
cisms expressed support for the thrust of Mr. 
Reagan's national security policies and most 
of them found the clarity of the President's 
goals and the general political skills of the 
White House team refreshing as compared 
with those of the Carter Administration. 

At the same time, they believe that there 
has been more than the usual amount of 
delays, mixed signals and policy voids. If the 
situation persists, they say, the Administra- 
tion is bound to lose the confidence of for- 
eign leaders that Is vital to the conduct of 
diplomacy. 

The picture that emerges from the inter- 
views with the national security hierarchy 
of the Administration is this: 

President Reagan is said to be able to com- 
mand support and unity from his principal 
subordinates, unlike many of his recent 
predecessors, when he makes clear-cut dec!- 
sions, but he does not make many and his 
involvement is episodic. 

ALLEN IN A SECONDARY ROLE 


Mr. Allen, the national security adviser, 
and his assistants now play a clearly second- 
ary staff role and not the traditional role of 
adjudicators and coordinators of different 
departmental views. With some notable ex- 
ceptions, Mr. Allen’s staff is seen by other 
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Officials as bureaucratically unskilled and 
highly ideological. 

Mr. Allen's role was described by Mr. Meese 
as that of '"note-taker" in the new and im- 
portant National Security Planning Group. 
where the politics of national security policy 
is freely discussed, This is an informal group, 
similar in composition to the National Se- 
curity Council but without the presence of 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff or 
any staff aides. 

Secretary of State Haig is described as in 
a kind of nether world, stronger than in the 
early days of the Administration but still 
uncertain of his political standing, free to 
run diplomacy but at the end of a very short 
tether. Aides say that he raised only per- 
functory objections to the recent deal to sell 
a large amount of grain to the Soviet Union, 
whereas at the outset of the Administration 
he put up a major fight to prevent the lift- 
ing of the grain embargo imposed by Presi- 
dent Carter. 

Mr. Weinberger, always able to get the 
President's ear, is free to make defense de- 
cisions on a long rope and 1s even permitted 
to speak freely on foreign policy questions. 
He can make decisions on matters such as 
the deployment of sea-launched crulse mis- 
Siles, an issue of great political importance 
in NATO, with almost no State Department 
involvement. 


MORE POWER FOR C.I.A. CHIEF 


William J. Casey, the director of Central 
Intelligence, who is now a full member of 
the Cabinet, has reached well beyond the 
role of simply providing intelligence esti- 
mates, and offers recommendations on a wide 
range of policy issues. Mr. Meese called him 
“virtually a full partner.” 

Mr. Meese is said to have a veto power and 
to be a kind of traffic policeman, but In the 
judgment of those who work with and 
around him, he does not have the back- 
ground, the time or the staff to run the sys- 
tem on a day-to-day basis. However, they say, 
he will not delegate the power to anyone else. 


Mr. Meese said: “Guys would come In like 
Bill Clark, who is not used to all this baloney 
here, and Bill Casey and Cap’s guys, and they 
all said, "We are tired of wasting meetings 
where you have got 47 people haggling over 
commas,’ and therefore we have tried to 
streamline this whole process." Willlam P. 
Clark is the Deputy Secretary of State, and 
"Cap" 1s Mr. Weinberger's nickname. 

In the view of a high-ranking Pentagon 
official with long experience in Washington: 
"The White House understands the weak- 
nesses but not the strengths of a bureauc- 
racy. It cannot innovate, but it can prevent 
errors and it can tell you what things are 
supposed to fit together." 


MANEUVERING REPORTED 


Frustration within the upper layers of the 
Administration over the management of for- 
eign and defense policies is now so wide- 
spread that, key officlals say, serious maneu- 
vering has begun to change the system and, 
perhaps, some of its personalities. 

In this maneuvering, key Administration 
Officials are talking very cautiously to legis- 
lators. friends and journalists about the 
problems, The aim is to build up pressure 
for change. “Maybe a news story will help it 
glong," one senior official sald. 


Officials do not describe the situation as a 
feud or a battle, but they say a kind of gentle 
tugging and talking is under way between 
Mr. Baker and his friends and allies, who 
feel that the White House staff should play 
a more direct and authoritative role in co- 
ordinating policy, and Mr. Meese and a few 
other intimate associates of Mr. Reagan who 
believe that the system is fundamentally 
sound, 
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HAIG FINDS “CACOPHONY OF VOICES” 


Several weeks ago, Mr. Haig was askei by 
t correspondent for The Washington Post 
what he thought about Mr. Weinberger's re- 
peated statements on foreign policy. 

He answered: "If you're asking me would I 
like to see greater discipline in that regard, 
my answer is yes. But I don't focus it on 
Cap Weinberger. I focus on the cacophony 
of voices.” 

This cacophony is found "throughout the 
Administration,” he said. “I think we have 
to tighten up," he declared. Asked who had 
to tighten up, Mr. Haig responded, “Well, I 
think the President.” 


Other than in this one instance, those 
who talk about the need for a new system 
do so very carefully. As they make clear in 
interviews, they do not know where Mr. Rea- 
gan stands, they both respect and fear Mr. 
Meese and his reaction, and some are con- 
cerned that reorganization might mean less 
power for themselves. 


SYSTEM IS HIGHLY INFORMAL 


The system is pictured as a highly Infor- 
mal, word-of-mouth one, riddled with some- 
what more than the usual number of per- 
sonality conflicts but with somewhat less 
than the usual differences over philosophy. 

Following is an example of how the cur- 
rent system operates and what impact it has 
had. 

On Inauguration Day, Mr. Haig prepared 
& memorandum designed to carry out Mr. 
Reagan's campaign pledge to downgrade the 
role of the national security adviser and 
make the Secretary of State the pre-eminent 
power below the President. The memoran- 
dum was given the title "National Security 
Decision Document 2," in the new nomen- 
clature for Presidential decision memoran- 
dums. Almost nine months later, 1t still has 
not been signed and !ssued. 

Asked about this, Mr. Meese replied, “For 
us, the practice is the important thing with 
the system. and the paper is the necessary 
recording for historical purposes but not for 
“operational purposes.” 

The much-talked-about crisis management 
committee that figured prominently in the 
Halg memorandum has never convened, ac- 
cording to officials. Several months ago Mr. 
Halg virtually threatened to resign if he were 
hot made head of this committee. Mr. Rea- 
gan ostentatiously rebuffed his Secretary and 
gave the committee chairmanship to Vice 
President George Bush. 


COMMITTEE MANAGEMENT SHIFTED 


What has evolved in accordance with the 
Haig memorandum is a series of interdepart- 
mental committees, largely run by the State 
Department, that had previously been man- 
aged for the last dozen years by members of 
the National Security Council staff. 


Over those years, the practice was to raise 
to the Cabinet level issues that could not or 
should not be resolved at the assistant secre- 
tary and bureaucratic level. Meetings were 
to be held under the chairmanship of the 
national security adviser or the Secretary of 
State or Secretary of Defense. Under the cur- 
rent system, the next level above the senior 
interdepartmental group ts the highest level. 
the National Security Council itself, presided 
over by the President. 


There is nothing comparable to the Cabi- 
net committees that exist on the domestic 
side of the Reagan Administration, such as 
the economics committee headed by Treas- 
ury Secretary Donald T. Regan and the en- 
ergy committee headed by Interior Secretary 
James G. Watt. 

Even the National Security Council forum 
itself, however, proved too formal for the 
President and his principal advisers. About 
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two months ago, Mr. Reagan established the 
National Security Planning Group. As ex- 
plained by several high-ranking Administra- 
tion officials the purposes of this body 1s to 
enable the President to discuss matters 
completely freely with those who share his 
political perspective. 


NO FORMAL MEMORANDUM 


The only members are Mr. Bush, Mr. Haig, 
Mr. Weinberger, Mr. Casey, Mr. Meese, Mr. 
Baker, Michael K. Deaver, deputy chief of 
the White House staff and Mr. Allen as note- 
taker and participant, with Mr, Reagan pre- 
siding. There is no memorandum that for- 
mally establishes the group's membership 
or charter. 

This group !s similar to the informal Tues- 
day lunch group that functioned under 
President Lyndon B. Johnson and the Fri- 
day breakfast group of President Carter, only 
larger. In explanation, one member of the 
National Security Council said, "Since no 
one 1s 1n charge under the President, every- 
one has to be there." 

Mr. Meese said that the current structure 
left Mr. Haig as “the principal developer of 
options” and "the principal player" in public 
statements of pollcy. Most others who were 
interviewed expressed the opinion that the 
system worked to hold both Mr. Alien and 
Mr. Haig in check, and had been designed 
largely by and for Mr. Meese. 


Mr. Meese sald that the purpose was to 
create a collegial atmosphere and a balance 
of power among the principal advisers, to 
permit everyone to have a say and a chance 
to hear others, and then to let the Presi- 
dent decide. The President and his top ad- 
visers, and not the bureaucracy, would shape 
the issues and the timing in dealing with 
them, he said. By all accounts, this is what 
has been happening. 


CONFLICTS ACCENTUATED 


The other side of the coin has been that 
the structure accentuates the gaps and con- 
flicts that are bound to exist between the 
professional bureaucracy and the White 
House and within the bureaucracy Itself. 


A bureaucracy is designed to run in an 
orderly, regularized way, with minutes of 
meetings kept and formal records of deci- 
sions. By all accounts, the Reagan Admin- 
istration runs by the lights of the few top 
officials and pays little attention to paper. 

According to Administration officials, there 
have been only 12 National Security Decision 
Documents or formal Presidential decisions 
and about the same number of decision 
memorandums issued for the President by 
Mr. Allen. This !s far below the number of 
formal decisions reached in any of the last 
several Administrations. More significant, the 
memorandumi$ are said to be quite brief, a 
sentence or two that, accord!ng to one senior 
official, "leaves most things to the imagina- 
tion.” 

BASIC POSITIONS UNDEFINED 

Moreover, officials said that the Adminis- 
tration had yet to review formally Presiden- 
tial decisions on almost every national secur- 
ity subject from previous Administrations. 
This has left the bureaucracy without any 
authoritative statements of policy on matters 
ranging from Nicaragua to negotiations on 
theater nuclear weapons in Europe with the 
Soviet Union. 

Preparations for meetings at the White 
House are described as erratic. Sometimes 
there are papers prepared by experts, some- 
times not, and sometimes the papers are pre- 
pared no more than 12 hours in advance of 
the meetings. For example, the National Se- 
curity Planning Group met In July to discuss 
terrorism and was given a paper that had 
not even been approved by the relevant as- 
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sistant secretaries, according to some of those 
involved. 


As participants tell it, this means that 
White House meetings often occur without 
agreed papers by key aides and experts on 
the issues, the facts and the alternatives. 
For example, some of those involved said 
that the National Security Council meetings 
held to prepare Mr. Reagan for the top-level 
economic conference held in Ottawa in July 
dealt with several conflicting sets of papers 
rather than the usual single paper that ex- 
plained areas of agreement and disagreement. 


After such meetings, subordinates rarely 
see minutes of what has been discussed or 
a memorandum on decisions. The net effect, 
according to virtually all those interviewed, 
is that the participants often return to their 
departments with more than the usual num- 
ber of conflicting interpretations of what 
happened and what was decidea. 

For example, the National Security Council 
met in July to discuss polícy toward China 
and Taiwan. The discussion, according to 
some of those Involved, was wide-ranging, but 
th? decision memorandum was two sentences 
tcng and dealt merely with the placing of 
exports to China in & special category, no 
longer lumping China with other Communist 
countries. This left all other issues wide open 
and caused considerable confusion for the 
Chinese over where the Administration was 
headed, according to Chinese diplomats. » 

Behind all this, Mr. Meese said, “we have 
a highly centralized but participatory deci- 
ston-making system for policy, and a decen- 
tralized system for policy implementation 
with specific responsibiilty and accountabil- 
ity.” But most of those Administration offi- 
cials interviewed, along with a number of 
diplomats and legislators who work with the 
Administration, said they saw a continuous 
succession of mixed signals that looked good 
only if compared with what happened in the 
Carter Administration. 

The list they cite includes the early differ- 
ences between Mr. Haig and the White House 
over whether or not to draw the line publicly 
^gainst Communists in El Salvador; the ear- 
ly skepticism expressed about arms control 
contrasted with the current avowed interest; 
the raising of doubts in the minds of Euro- 
pean leaders about American sincerity, and 
the crackdown on sales of technology to the 
Soviet Union as contrasted with the eagerness 
to sell grain. 


HAIG AND WEINBERGER ROLES 


Participants see Mr. Haig and Mr. Wein- 
berger, in particular, as each pursuing his 
own line on a particular matter until the 
other calls the issue to the attention of the 
White House for decision. 

Mr. Haig essentially has kept Mr. Wein- 
berger away from such matters as negotia- 
tions over independence for South-West Af- 
rica, or Namibia, and the mission of Philip 
C. Habib, the President's special envoy to the 
Middle East. Mr. Weinberger is said to have 
been successful in keeping Mr. Haig and his 
subordinates away from virtually every major 
docision on the defense budget, most recently 
from the decisions on new strategic nuclear 
forces. 

Sometimes the operation is said to be so 
lax that critical policy decisions are not car- 
ried out. For example, according to partici- 
pants. Mr. Reagan decided that Prime Min- 
ister Menachem Begin of Israel had to be 
told that it was imperative to make progress 
on the question of self-rule for the Palestin- 
iens, and that he must understand that the 
“strategic cooperation” to be offered by the 
United States to Israel would depend on Is- 
raeli acquiescence in the sale of the AWACS 
radar aircraft to Saudi Arabia. But it was 
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never clear, officials sald, who was to deliver 
these messages to Mr. Begin. 

Thus, when Mr. Begin arrived in Washing- 
ton in late August, no one told him. After 
the high-level meetings were over, a Penta- 
gon Official was instructed. to tell reporters 
of the American demands, But after Mr. Be- 
gin brushed off the resulting news articles, 
Officials said, Secretary Haig was dispatched 
to New York to deliver the message directly. 

Officials said that because of the lack of 
consistent guidance from the top, there had 
been endless wrangling on issues within 
the bureaucracy. They cite the endless words 
written on prospective talks with Moscow 
concerning medium-range missiles in Europe, 
and they all agree that decisions on the sub- 
stance of the negotiations have yet to be 
reached. 

The deleys and mixed signals are generally 
seen as a direct result of a system that lacks 
a central coordinating figure and mechanism. 
As one State Department official explained, 
“The centrifugal forces are always there in 
any Administration; they are now more un- 
restrained, more kaleidoscopic.” 

But to most of those interviewed, the pres- 
ent system also creates more than the usual 
bias toward making national security de- 
cisions with a high political content. What 
officials see is a system controlled by two 
essentially political threesomes: the inside 
White House trio of Mr. Meese, Mr. Baker and 
Mr. Deaver, and the outside trio of Mr. Meese, 
Mr. Weinberger and Mr. Clark, the Deputy 
Secretary of State, who was formerly Mr. 
Reagan's chief of staff in California. 

These are all persons with basically polit- 
ical backgrounds and close personal alle- 
giance to Mr. Reagan. A number of officials 
and a wide range of diplomats maintained 
that the net effect of this was to put a high 
premium on symbolic gestures and appear- 
ances and a relatively low value on gubstance. 


Mr, PELL. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes of this time to the senior Sena- 


tor from Washington, 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, 
promised Senator Matuias and he was 
scheduled at this particular time. I un- 
derstand he has an engagement. 

Mr. JACKSON. This will only take 5 
minutes. 


I had 


Mr. MATHIAS. Let the Senator go 
ahead, and I shall follow his remarks. 


Mr. PERCY. Go ahead. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY). The Senator from Washington 
is recognized. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, there is 
general agreement on the usefulness of 
AWACS protection for the Middle East 
area. The issue is how to structure and 
manage such AWACS protection in terms 
of basic U.S. national interests. In fact, 
we now have our AWACS planes under 
U.S. Air Force control operating over 
Saudi Arabia and adjoining areas, and 
two AWACS planes have recently been 
deployed to Egypt under U.S. command 
and control. I strongly support that type 
of deployment. 


However, the administration is pro- 
posing to give Saudi Arabia outright con- 
trol and ownership of AWACS, AIM-9L 
Sidewinder missiles and other sophis- 
ticated technology, including ground 
radars, data collection and processing 
equipment, and communications gear. 

Mr. President, I believe this proposed 
sale would seriously risk degrading our 
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national security, that it does not offer 
commensurate benefits justifying the 
taking of those risks, and that it ignores 
alternatives that are preferable and real- 
istic which would improve the security o: 
both the United States and Saudi Arabia, 
protect major U.S. defense systems, and 
reassure our friends and allies. 

One such alternative is the continuing 
use of U.S. AWACS under U.S. Air Force 
control to provide coverage for the region, 
operating either from Saudi bases as at 
present, or from other locations in the 
region. Another alternative is to struc- 
ture and manage the AWACS deploy- 
ment within a cooperative regional secu- 
rity framework. 

Of crucial importance are permanent 
command and control arrangements 
whereby the United States will be able 
to protect the technology, assure the ap- 
propriate and prudent use of this equip- 
ment, and permit full interoperability 
with allies. 

But this proposed sale has no such 
arrangements. 

RISK OF TECHNOLOGY COMPROMISE 

Mr. President, the most direct threat 
to U.S. security from the administra- 
tion’s proposal arises from the risk of 
compromising the technology embodied 
in the AWACS and AIM-9L “Side- 
winder” missiles. 

These systems are the most advanced 
of their type in our operational inven- 
tory. Indeed, as General Jones pointed 
out, they are the most advanced in the 
world. In particular, their capabilities 
far exceed anything that the Soviet 
forces can field. 

Of course, the Soviet Union is working 
to develop comparable systems. But the 
Soviet AWACS development program 
now seems to be much less advanced 
than our intelligence estimates had 
predicted a year or two ago. 

Both to advance their own systems and 
to learn how better to oppose ours, the 
Soviets have a high priority on gaining 
access to the U.S. equipment. 

Through reverse engineering, they 
could dramatically improve their mili- 
tary and intelligence capabilities in many 
applications besides AWACS and air-to- 
air missile technology. Simply by exer- 
cising the AWACS radar, they could ob- 
tain substantial and signiflcant military 
advantages. 

The administration has insisted that 
AWACS embodies “textbook, 1960's” 
technology. These assertions are red 
herrings. The central issues here involve 
real military capabilities—fielded sys- 
tems and operational doctrine. With 
AWACS and the AIM-9L, we already 
have in the field capabilities that the 
Soviet Union is only trying to develop. 
It is not surprising that the Soviets 
would devote substantial resources and 
strenuous effort to acquiring access to 
these systems. 

Where advanced military technology 
of high interest to our major global ad- 
versary is involved, the risk of com- 
promise is increased by any dilution of 
exclusive, sovereign control by the 
United States. 
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That is one reason why we generally 
restrict the transfer of advanced sys- 
tems to only the closest and most stable 
allies. We have to date agreed to trans- 
fer AWACS only to NATO—of which 
we are a member—and only under alli- 
ance arrangements that establish joint 
command and control, substantial U.S. 
crewing, and overall top command in 
U.S. hands. 


In the case of Saudi Arabia, several 
factors further increase the risk of tech- 
nology loss. The anachronistic Saudi 
governmental structure is grappling with 
the conflicts of modernization in & so- 
ciety characterized by etnnic and re- 
ligious cleavages, all within a chaotic 
regional setting of virulent transna- 
tional mass movements. In an effort to 
purchase security, at least on the basis 
of one day at a time, members of the 
Saudi royal family have felt it requisite 
to divide and separate their armed 
forces, barter for mercenary troops, im- 
port a huge number of foreign workers, 
heavily fund terrorist organizations, 
stridently assert their radical creden- 
tials, sedulously undercut U.S. peace in- 
itiatives, and oppose the Camp David 
peace process. There is simply no way 
that the stability of a country with such 
& volatile chemistry can be confidently 
assured. 

What the Saudis need, if only we could 
provide it, is the kind of AWACS that 
gives timely intelligence about what's 
going on inside their own country—be- 
cause the real security needs of Saudi 
Arabia are in the main connected with 
internal security. 


Mr. President, the uncertain future of 
the House of Saud means there is simply 
no way that the safety of our most 
sophisticated and sensitive weaponry 
can be assured unless the United States 
retains and exercises responsibility for 
them. 


Close consultations and extensive 
physical security precautions are alto- 
gether insufficient. The Iranians tried 
the same approach to safeguard the 
F-14 Phoenix systems, but guards, dogs, 
and fences did not keep the shah on his 
throne. When he was overthrown, we 
lost the F-14 Phoenix and their secrets. 
It is folly for the administration to pro- 
pose repeating this blunder with Iran's 
neighbor and with even more sensitive 
systems. 

OTHER RISKS TO U.S. SECURITY 

The administration's proposed sale 
risks endangering U.S. security in other 
ways as well. 

First, it could easily exacerbate re- 
gional instability, thus working to the 
advantage of the Soviet Union and its de 
facto terrorist allies. It would create a 
new element of arms competition among 
the states of the region, owing to the 
dramatic escalation in Saudi Arabia’s 
capability to project massive striking 
force far beyond its borders. It makes no 
scrap of difference that the administra- 
tion calls this an air defense package, be- 
cause there is no technical limitation in- 
trinsic to the AWACS/F-15/AIM-9L/ 
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tanker aircraft systems that prevents 
them from being used offensively. 

Second, the sale could reduce Saudi 
security and our own by propelling that 
country even further into the maelstrom 
of regional conflicts. From the perspec- 
tive of a number of smaller states in the 
region, Saudi Arabia is not an entirely 
benign influence. The distinguished 
scholar, J. B. Kelly, raises a vital con- 
sideration: 

How are Bahrain, the United Arab Emirates 
and the Sultanate of Oman, traditionally the 
victims of Saudi intimidation and aggression, 
likely to view the arming of Saudi Arabia by 
the United States on the scale now in prog- 
ress? What is the Sultan Qabus of Oman, who 
is the only Arab ruler to have endorsed the 
Camp David accords, who has granted the 
United States facilities in his country (and 
has been reviled for doing so by the Saudis), 
and who is still contending with a longstand- 
ing Saudi demand for the surrender of terri- 
tory along Oman's inner frontiers, to think 
of American consistency, good faith or even 
perspicacity? 


Moreover, more radical states are 
likely to demand more of a Saudi Arabia 
that can do more. thanks to its strikingly 
increased offensive capabilities. Whether 
it resisted or accommodated those con- 
frontationist demands, Saudi Arabia 
would find itself much less secure than 
it is today. 

Furthermore, the escalation of its arms 
relationship with the United States could 
prompt Saudi Arabia further to accom- 
modate increased Soviet ties with other 
states in the region, in order to counter- 
act charges of having become an Ameri- 
can client. 

Third, this sale would provide ammu- 
nition for those who deride American will 
and leadership. There are no shared 
strategic understandings between us and 
the Saudis that are written down and 
are available to the American public and 
the world. We are asked to accept Saudi 
assurances on crucial matters, but many 
of those Saudi assurances are secret, not 
in writing, variously interpreted, and 
may never exist as signed contracts. As 
all can readily see, such an approach 
cannot provide any legal or substantive 
political protection for U.S. interests. 

No wonder, then, that this proposed 
sale is seen by many as proof of Ameri- 
ca’s weakness, muddle-headedness, and 
obsequious accommodation to Saudi oil 
blackmail. This sale, in fact, is a pla- 
cebo—not policy, not an element of a 
strategic design. 

Fourth, this sale risks making our rela- 
tions with other countries more difficult 
by encouraging a competition among 
friends and allies for sovereign control 
over AWACS in order to show proof of 
U.S. regard. 

Egypt, for example, faces a much more 
immediate threat of air attack than does 
Saudi Arabia, and two AWACS have 
been deployed there under U.S. command 
and control. To concede to Egypt’s neigh- 
boring rival the honor of sovereign con- 
trol over AWACS would needlessly invite 
& strain in relations, just as we are striv- 
ing to protect and build a continuing 
friendship with Cairo. 
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NO COMMENSURATE BENEFITS 


Finally Mr. President, the alleged 
benefits we are supposed to derive from 
this sale fall far short of making it 
worthwhile to invite the risks involved. 
We know, from virtually all testimony, 
including that from General Jones and 
Secretary Weinberger, that this sale will 
not provide Saudi Arabia with the capa- 
bility to defend against attack by other 
major regional powers, let alone by the 
Soviet Union. Substantial assistance 
would be required from elsewhere. 

And yet the terms of this sale are very 
far away from making U.S. support and 
reenforcement quicker and more power- 
ful. 

We have no Saudi commitments to 
prepositioning supplies for our Rapid 
Deployment Forces, to undertaking use- 
ful infrastructural development, or to 
providing host nation support in the 
event of a crisis. 


In fact, we cannot even be sure that 
in time of crisis Saudi Arabia would per- 
mit U.S. access to the country or its 
facilities. We may think they would, but 
no written agreement or understanding 
has been negotiated and signed. The ad- 
ministration claims to be hoping to build 
a “strategic consensus,” but we are far 
from having anything substantial as yet. 

There is clear evidence in too many 
cases—the peace process, oil pricing, 
support for terrorists, American efforts 
to obtain local military facilities—that 
the Saudis see their interests as quite 
different from ours. 

In sum, the maxim governing this pro- 
posed sale seems to be: “Ask not what 
Saudi Arabia can do for you, but what 
you can do for the Saudis.” 

We have vital interests in this region, 
but our strategic posture for defending 
them is still rudimentary. The urgent 
and complex task before us is to shape 
and nurture developments that will ad- 
vance the interests of the United States 
and those of our friends and allies. 

In the face of the profound uncer- 
tainty afflicting this region’s future, pru- 
dent counsel would caution against pre- 
mature massive commitments that are 
not protected by formal agreements. 
Here more than anywhere, a sale must 
not substitute for policy. 

ALTERNATIVES EXIST 


Mr. President, the tragedy here is that 
we need not have been put in this posi- 
tion. As I have already indicated, there 
are realistic alternatives which would in- 
crease our security and help deter at- 
tacks on Saudi Arabia, without courting 
the compromise or loss of major U.S. 
defense systems, and without threaten- 
ing other friends and allies. 

Of central importance are permanent 
command and control arrangements 
whereby the United States will be able 
to assure that this equipment will nei- 
ther be lost, compromised, nor misused 
and directed against other pro-Western 
states in the region. 

Done in the right way, with joint 
responsibilities and firm, written agree- 
ments with the Saudis on shared inter- 
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ests, an AWACS presence in Saudi Ara- 
bia and further support for Saudi air 
defense programs would clearly demon- 
strate American determination to protect 
vital Western interests with credible 
military forces. 

Mr. President, I urge support for the 
resolution of disapproval. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator's 5 minutes have expired. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I yield 25 
minutes to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I thank the distin- 
guished Chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

Mr. President, there is not a single 
American who reads the newspapers, lis- 
tens to radio, or watches television who 
does not know that today the Senate will 
vote on the proposal to sell to Saudi Ara- 
bia a package of AWACS aircraft, aerial 
refueling aircraft, AIM-9L missiles, and 
conformal fuel tanks for the F-15 planes 
that we have previously agreed to sell. 

This package presents the Senate with 
what I believe is one of the most difficult 
decisions that has faced us in the 20 
years that I have served here on Capitol 
Hill; difficult because I have to concede 
that there are strong arguments both in 
favor of it and in opposition to it. 

Ithink that a decision either way must 
admit the merits of the opposing case. 

I do not know anyone in the Senate 
who has looked forward to today with 
pleasure, who enjoys the prospect of hav- 
ing to make this decision. But in fact, we 
are elected to make decisions, and so we 
must decide. 

I think this decision is more difficult 
for those of us who participated in the 
1978 decision to sell aircraft in a “pack- 
age" for Israel, Saudi Arabia, and Egypt. 
We recall that at that time Harold 
Brown, then the Secretary of Defense, 
wrote a letter to John Sparkman, our 
distinguished friend and colleague, who 
was then the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, and in that letter 
Secretary Brown said: 

Saudi Arabia has not requested nor do 
we intend to provide any other systems or 
armaments that could increase the range or 


enhance the ground attack capability of the 
F-15. 


Those were his exact words. That was 
a commitment made by the executive 
branch to Congress. It was a commitment 
that was important to me, and I am sure 
it was important to a number of other 
Senators, and it was a factor in our deci- 
sion to vote in favcr of the 1978 arms 
package. 

The Reagan administration now says 
that the changes that have occurred in 
the Middle East have been so profound 
that they mandate some alterations in 
this commitment. 


This was a commitment made by the 
executive branch to Congress. 


It is, therefore, proper that it should 
not be altered except by congressional 
action and, of course, that is implicit in 
the decision we are going to make today. 
That is part of what we are going to de- 
cide today, whether the circumstances 
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have so changed that we should change 
that commitment. 

There have been profound alterations 
in the Middle East since May of 1978. 
Iran was then viewed as a stabilizing 
force in the region. Today Iran is in 
chaos. It is engaged in a war with Iraq. It 
has within the past several weeks at- 
tacked another neighbor, Kuwait. 

At this moment there are about 
85,000 troops of the Soviet Union occupy- 
ing Afghanistan. There are over 2 mil- 
lion refugees from Afghanistan now in 
Pakistan. 

We have Soviet strike aircraft much 
closer to the Persian Gulf than they were 
3 years ago, and we were concerned 3 
years ago with the gradual encirclement 
of the Middle East by forces that were 
either directly commanded by the So- 
viet Union or that could be influenced by 
the Soviet Union. 

It gives me a personal sense of regret 
to note that President Sadat, an ally of 
the United States, a friend of many of 
us, is now dead. His influence and his 
positive leadership are no longer avail- 
able and, of course, all across this region 
there hangs the shadow of Colonel 
Qadhafi. 

It is therefore, not an exaggeration to 
say that the survival of the West may be 
affected by the decisions that the United 
States takes in the years ahead with 
respect to our relationships in the Mid- 
dle East. 


It is a fact, not a very happy fact, that 
roughly 50 percent of the oil our allies 
in Europe use comes from the Persian 
Gulf. We recall that the Persian Gulf 
lies within a rather narrow circle, the 


eastern border of which is Iran, a nation 
which is fully capable of being a threat 
to all of its neighbors. 

The challenge that we face as the 
Nation, which is proclaimed as the leader 
of the free world, is how to structure a 
strategic policy which responds to these 
dramatic changes that have taken place 
in the Middle East. 

Certainly a solid relationship with the 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia must be an 
integral part of this broad strategic ap- 
proach. 

I do not say this because I approve of 
all of the policies of the Saudi Govern- 
ment or because I endorse all of the 
statements that are made by officials of 
the Saudi Government. On the con- 
trary, I very much regret the failure of 
Saudi Arabia to support the Camp David 
process. I regret the subsidy, the dole, 
which is made available by the govern- 
ment in Riyadh for the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization. 

I do say this because I think we also 
have to consider how our interests might 
be affected by a replacement of the pres- 
ent regime in Saudi Arabia by some other 
regime, headed by a Saudi Qadhafi or a 
religious fanatic like Khomeini. I think 
before we criticize the Saudis too harshly 
we ought to look at the political realities 
of that region. 

I also say it because in a number of 
areas the interests of the United States 
and Saudi Arabia have coincided. The 
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Saudis played a critical role in the recent 
achievement of a cease-fire in Lebanon. 
It was in their interest and it was in our 
interest, but it was important that we 
have a common interest there. 

The Saudis work actively to combat 
the spread of Soviet influence through- 
out the Middle East, and their efforts 
have contributed to the decisions of the 
leaders of Egypt, Sudan, and Somalia to 
reduce their ties with Moscow. It was in 
their interest, it was in our interest; it 
was a common interest. 

In addition, Saudi Arabia provides fi- 
nancial assistance to friends of the 
United States, to countries like Turkey, 
Morocco, Pakistan, Oman, Jordan, Su- 
dan, Somalia. This assistance is being 
provided at a time when we are reducing 
foreign aid. They are picking up some of 
the burden. It is in our mutual interest 
that they do so. 

I have to wonder what possible influ- 
ence we can have on Saudi policies with 
which we disagree if we are not respon- 
sive to their perceptions of the threats to 
their security and to their country? 

President Sadat is quoted as having 
said that he would never have taken the 
risk of concluding peace with Israel if his 
confidence in the American connection 
had not been strengthened and rein- 
forced by our approval of the 1978 
plane package. 


So, we are left with the question as to 
whether this sale of AWACS and the 
other equipment enhances Saudi security 
and whether in doing so it promotes our 
interests, the interests of the United 
States of America. I believe that it does 
so because I think it will better permit 
the Saudis to respond to an attack from 
Iraq or Iran on the oil facilities in the 
Persian Gulf. 

The warning time provided by the 
AWACS could be crucial in responding 
to exactly the sort of air raid that the 
Iranians recently launched on Kuwait. 

The F-15 enhancement package as 
well will make a contribution to Saudi 
defense needs in the Gulf region. 

Of course, there are other potential 
threats to Saudi oil installations, but 
the Saudis are going to have to develop 
responses to these other dangers. 

I doubt that this analysis goes far 
enough however, because there are two 
important objections that have been 
raised to the transfer. One is the risk of 
compromise of American technology and, 
second, the risk to our friend, to our 
ally in the area, the State of Israel. 

I have spent a lot of time in recent 
weeks examining these issues. I recog- 
nize that there can be differences of 
opinion with respect to them, but I am 
persuaded that the legitimate concerns 
that have been raised by those who ques- 
tion this sale have been answered. Let 
me be very brief and verv speciflc in 
examining these two questions. 

First, with respect to the security of 
Israel: A prudent leader of the State 
of Israel, of course, has to take account 
of any improvement, in the military 
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capability of any neighboring Arab State. 
To do so would be a primary require- 
ment within Israel. 

But it must be remembered, first that 
the United States has been and remains 
committed to the security of Israel and, 
specifically, to the proposition that Israel 
must remain militarily superior not only 
over any neighbor but over any conibina- 
tion of neighbors. Second, Israel's ulti- 
mate security and prospect for & peace 
settlement depend in large measure on 
the ability of the United States to exer- 
cise influence and leverage with mod- 
erate Arab States. 

Furthermore, specific precautions have 
been taken to insure that this sale does 
not pose a significant threat to Israel. 
Technology critical to the offensive use 
of AWACS will not be provided to Saudi 
Arabia. Saudi Arabia may not, without 
the approval of the United States, op- 
erate AWACS outside of its own air 
space, share its AWACS data with other 
countries, or permit third country modi- 
fication of the AWACS aircraft. These 
are important agreements. 

The President's letter to the Senate 
today details these and other assurances. 

Finally, the Saudis will have an ongo- 
ing requirement for spare parts, for U.S. 
maintenance experts, for accessories and 
replacements. Therefore, there will have 
to be à continuing participation by the 
United States in the Saudi utilization of 
this equipment. That participation can 
be withdrawn if the equipment is not 
used for legitimate defense purposes. 


Mr. President, let me now turn to the 
question of the security of U.S. technol- 
ogy. The distinguished minority leader 
of the Senate, the Senator from West 
Virginia, mentioned this subject at some 
length in his recent thoughtful state- 
ment. He concluded, as I concluded, that 
there is no unacceptable risk. 

Certainly, we should not put our high 
technology at an unnecessary risk. And 
there are certainly questions that are 
raised by knowledgeable people that 
cannot be answered ultimately and fi- 
nally. 

We have to make a judgment. And it 
is the judgment of our senior military 
leaders that we should proceed with the 
sale. That is the judgment, as well, of 
the current Secretary of Defense and 
the immediate past Secretary of De- 
fense. It is the judgment of outside ex- 
perts I have contacted who believe that 
the risks posed by the possible compro- 
mise of this equipment are not critical. 

Therefore, today we will make a deci- 
sion of great consequence for our na- 
tional security. I have come to the judg- 
ment that our security will be strength- 
ened by the approval of the sale. 

That does not mean that I do not 
recognize and I do not respect those 
who have reached a different conclu- 
sion. I think it is useful and proper that 
we should have debated the merits of 
the sale, not only here within the Capi- 
tol but all across the Nation. I think that 
our country is strengthened by such a 
debate. 
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But, Mr. President, once this decision 
is taken, I hope we can forget the dif- 
ferences that we have had on this sub- 
ject. I hope there will be no attempt 
to identify the motivations of people 
who have taken different sides on this 
issue. 

I hope that we can come together to 
execute the decision, and proceed to 
elaborate a strategy through which we 
can deal with the problems of the Middle 
East. I hope, as well, that we can turn 
our attention to the many other urgent 
foreign and domestic policy issues that 
are crowding the agenda of the Senate 
and the Nation. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I would 
like to thank my distinguished colleague 
from Maryland for a thoughtful and 
powerful statement. He is one of the 
most conscientious and hard-working 
members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

I concur completely with the conclu- 
sions he has reached. I do hope they will 
have an impact on the Members of the 
Senate who have not made a declared 
intention as to how they will vote. I am 
very grateful to Senators that were on 
the floor at the time of his statement. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I thank the chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time. 

Mr. PELL. At this time, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the Senator from Connecticut. 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I rise 
in opposition to the proposed sale of 
AWACS and a package of offensive 
weaponry to Saudi Arabia. 


Much to my regret, this issue of arms 
sales to the Saudis resembles the myth- 
ical serpent with nine heads, each of 
which when cut off grew back as two. 
In a similar fashion, this issue keeps 
coming back to haunt us, just when we 
think we have laid it to rest. 

In 1978, together with 43 of my col- 
leagues, I opposed selling the Saudis 62 
F-15 aircraft. The Carter administra- 
tion narrowly secured approval of that 
sale only after Defense Secretary Harold 
Brown solemnly assured us that Saudi 
Arabia would not receive additional 
equipment to enhance the fighters’ of- 
fensive capabilities. When in 1980 it ap- 
peared that the administration might 
renege on that understanding and try 
to sell such equipment and AWACS to 
the Saudis, I was 1 of 68 Senators who 
cosigned a letter counseling the Presi- 
dent against such a betrayal. 


Enter the Reagan administration 
with a chance to fashion a more sensi- 
ble arms sale policy. Hoping for a suc- 
cessful preemptive strike, in February 
of this year, members of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee dis- 
patched letters to President Reagan and 
Secretary of State Haig, expressing their 
reservations regarding further arms for 
the Saudis. 

By June, however, it became clear that 
this administration was negotiating the 
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same rut its predecessor had foolishly 
followed. At that time, 54 Senators, my- 
self among them, sent the President an- 
other letter expressing our strong belief 
that the sale was not in the best inter- 
est of the United States and recom- 
mending that he refrain from sending 
this proposal to Congress. 

Unfortunately, the President did so 
anyway, despite dozens of red flags from 
Congress. So much for advice. Now the 
administration is seeking our consent. 
I urge my colleagues to withhold it. 

One of the most misleading arguments 
advanced by the sale’s proponents is that 
those of us on the other side of the issue 
are sabotaging the President’s power to 
set foreign policy and, as a result, weak- 
ening America's standing in the world. 
That kind of rhetoric is off-base and off 
the constitutional mark. 

The fact is that the Congress of the 
United States, and in particular the Sen- 
ate, has independent constitutional au- 
thority to shape our Nation’s foreign 
relations. Section 2 of article 2 clearly 
stipulates the right and responsibility of 
the Senate to provide the Executive with 
advice and consent. As I have shown, our 
foreign policy regarding arms sales to 
the Saudis to date has been peppered 
with unheeded advice and extremely re- 
luctant consent. 

Mr. President, the arguments for and 
against the sale are familiar to us all. 
Most have focused on the AWACS por- 
tion of the package. The administration 
would have us believe that these ex- 
tremely sophisticated radar planes will 
be stripped of their most lethal powers 
and that the rest of the sale consists of 
nothing more than a few spare parts of 
harmless hardware. 

Neither the AWACS nor the F-15 en- 
hancement alone are as disconcerting as 
they are in tandem. 

The whole of this package is greater 
than the sum of its parts. Additional 
fuel tanks and 6 KC-707 aerial tankers 
for refueling in flight would enable those 
F-15's already in Saudi hands to travel 
farther and stay longer; 1,177 Side- 
winder air-to-air missiles would also 
greatly increase the planes’ destructive 
capacity. 

Add to this the superlative command 
and control capability of AWACS air- 
craft and you have a powerful and fully 
integrated offensive system. 

There should be no illusions, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that such a move can be made 
without undermining the security of Is- 
rael. We would be foolish and naive to 
assert that we can predict how arms we 
sell today will be used 5 years from now. 

Israel is a tiny country. She does not 
have great land areas to retreat into 
when she fights. She does not have a 
large population to expend in a war of 
attrition. She must, therefore, respond 
instantaneously and overwhelmingly 
when attacked: All the more so if she 
faces 62 offensively configured F-15's 
with support of AWACS aircraft. 

The tragic experience of this Nation's 
relationship with Iran should raise com- 
pelling questions as to the wisdom of 
proceeding on course. In the seventies it 
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was Iran which by virtue of sophisticated 
American arms was to be the bulwark 
against Soviet expansion. 

We were assured then, as we are being 
assured now, that sophisticated military 
technology would be in trustworthy and 
stable hands. 

It is only because of the opposition of 
this body that AWACS aircraft are not 
now part of the arsenal at the disposal 
of the Ayatollah Khomeini and company, 
the technology of which has now been 
compromised. The Saudi monarchy faces 
the same threat which eventually de- 
throned the shah: A religiously inspired 
rebellion, against which military hard- 
ware is useless. 

Moreover, integration of this new mili- 
tary technology may distract the Saudi 
leadership from its more realistic con- 
cern, and increase its vulnerability. 

Apparently, Mr. President, this arms 
sale is in part supposed to show our ap- 
preciation for the alleged moderating in- 
fluence the Saudis exert on Middle East 
politics and oil pricing. As for the oil, 
I do not believe the Saudis have done 
anything for the United States that was 
not primarily in their own long-term 
interests. As for the politics, the Saudis 
refused to back the Camp David peace 
process or endorse the treaty which was 
its end result. Furthermore, Saudi Arabia 
bankrolls the PLO to the tune of $1 mil- 
lion per day, and in the event of some 
confrontation, it would be hard pressed 
to share its AWACS intelligence with 
radical Arab States still bent on Israel's 
destruction. 

Mr. President, it is not easy to vote in 
favor of this resolution. The conse- 
quences of rejection are serious both in 
terms of our relations with the Saudi's 
and the perception of America’s foreign 
policy. But the responsibility for those 
consequences are not ours alone, Mr. 
President. 

The advice of the Congress against 
the sale, diligently and repeatedly ex- 
pressed, was rejected; the only option 
remaining is to exercise our constitu- 
tional responsibility to withhold our 
consent. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I yield at this 
time to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. BUMPERS, Mr. President, I would 
have announced my opposition to the 
proposed sale of high-technology weap- 
onry, including AWACS and AIM-9L 
missiles, to Saudi Arabia much sooner, 
but in deference to President Reagan's 
urgent plea to withhold judgment until 
he or his designees could personally brief 
Senators, I waited. I listened attentively 
to the arguments pro and con. I studied 
and researched every aspect of the pro- 
posal as assiduously as I knew how. 

I want to emphasize that my decision 
is based not just on the sale of AWACS, 
but also on the rest of the package, which 
has received relatively little public at- 
tention. 

I have concluded that this sale is not 
presently in the best interests of the 
United States and will vote for the reso- 
lution. 
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The President and his representatives 
have been persuasive and I admire the 
President’s tenacity and zeal in lobbying 
strenuously for his position. 

Had AWACS been the only item in the 
package, my decision might have been 
different, though AWACS is the key part 
of a very high-technology air warning 
system that we have spent billions of 
dollars developing. 

It is a technology well in advance of 
its Soviet counterpart, and while I mean 
absolutely no disrespect to the Saudis, 
the more of these planes we sell, the 
higher the risk of its technology falling 
into Soviet hands. It is true that we are 
not proposing to sell the Saudis all the 
technology incorporated in our own 
AWACS, but we would be selling the 
great bulk of it. And if the original 1978 
sale of F-15’s to Saudi Arabia is any 
precedent, in a couple of years Congress 
will be asked to consider an "AWACS 
enhancement package” which would add 
those capabilities of United States and 
NATO aircraft currently not proposed 
for the Saudi aircraft. 

In 1978, when the Senate considered 
the original proposal to sell F-15's to 
Saudi Arabia, we were provided with 
very clear assurances about what the 
United States would not be prepared to 
sell in the way of future enhancements 
to these aircraft. For example, in a let- 
ter from Secretary of Defense Brown to 
Senator Sparkman, then chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
dated May 9, 1978, the Senate was given 
the following assurances: 


The plane requested by Saudi Arabia will 
not be equipped with the special features 


that could give it additional range. Spe- 
cifically, the planes will not have conformal 
fuel tanks ("fast packs"), Le., auxiliary fuel 
tanks that conform to the body of the plane, 
and Saudi Arabian KC-130 tankers do not 
have equipment for air refueling of the F-15. 


Also, from that same letter: 

Saudi Arabia has not requested, nor do we 
intend to sell any other systems or arma- 
ments that could increase the range or en- 
hance the ground-attack capability of the 
F-15. 


Here is one that is even better: In an 
earlier letter, February 16, 1978, from As- 
sistant Secretary of State Bennett to 
Congressman LEE HAMILTON, the follow- 
ing statements were made: 

The Saudi Alr Force is not scheduled to 
get the AIM-9L all-aspect Sidewinder mis- 
sile which will be carried on the United 
States Air Force F-15's. 


And: 

An F-15 sale will not lead to the sale of 
E-2S or E-3A (AWACS). The F-15 has an 
excellent radar. Were the Saudis to purchase 
an aircraft with less effective radar than the 
F-15, they would be more than likely to seek 
an airborne radar system. 


Mr. President, it was only with the 
understanding that these restrictions 
would remain in force that I overcame 
my long-standing and deep-seated ob- 
jections to the transfer of advanced 
American weapons and technology and 
voted in favor of the sale of F-15's to 
Saudi Arabia. 
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Now, just 3 years later, Congress is 
told that things have changed so dra- 
matically—that the threat in the Middle 
East is so great—that not only must 
these assurances be torn up and thrown 
away, but that we must approve the 
transfer of our most sophisticated air- 
borne radar system without even the 
command and control arrangements we 
have demanded and received from our 
closest NATO allies as a condition for 
the sale of AWACS. 


Although the security situation in the 
Arabian Gulf and the Indian Ocean has 
become more serious since the fall of the 
Shah, I am not convinced that the pro- 
vision of AWACS without joint United 
States-Saudi command and control will 
enhance Saudi and gulf security or in- 
sure that American interests in the re- 
gion will be advanced over the long haul. 
We never seem to learn that our weap- 
ons usually last longer than our friend- 
ships. 

It has been said that the AWACS does 
not have an offensive. capability, and 
therefore it constitutes no threat to Is- 
rael, First, it depends on how the opera- 
tor chooses to use it. From inside the 
borders of Saudi Arabia, AWACS could 
pick out virtually every plane taking off 
and landing in Israel, and could guide 
planes to intercept them. With the en- 
hancement package for the F-15's and 
the air control guidance system of 
AWACS, we are guaranteeing a very so- 
phisticated and powerful offensive capa- 
bility indeed. 

Couple AWACS with the sale of fuel 
tanks for the F-15 fighters, which give 
them the range to reach every part of 
Israel, and almost 1,200 AIM-9L Side- 
winders, which represent about 25 per- 
cent of the entire current U.S. inventory 
of these highly sophisticated air-to-air 
missiles, and almost 20 missiles for each 
Saudi F-15, and the result is a powerful 
offensive capability. The Sidewinder is 
the missile recently used by U.S. pilots 
to down two Libyan fighters. 

The Saudis have been our friends for 
many years, and our relationship has 
improved measurably in the last several 
years. I hope this friendship will con- 
tinue. But the Saudis have not supported 
our efforts to stabilize the area through 
the Camp David accords, and indeed 
have financed organizations such as the 
PLO which have violently resisted 
Egypt's courageous efforts to achieve 
peace in the area. 

We share many interests with Saudi 
Arabia in the area, especially the com- 
mon defense of the oilfields, and thwart- 
ing efforts by the Soviets to increase their 
political, economic, and military influ- 
ence. To this end, the United States has 
supplied Saudi Arabia with more than 
$35 billion in military goods and services 
since 1950, including 110 F-5 fighters; 
62 F-15 fighters; over 100 M-60 tanks; 
140,000 rounds of mortar, howitzer, and 
tank gun ammunition; 3,400 laser-guided 
bombs; and much more. So it is not as 
though we have been indifferent to Sau- 
di Arabia's defense. 
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In addition, it was Carter's doctrine, 
and now Reagan's that any outside inter- 
vention that would threaten oil supplies 
from the Persian Gulf region would bring 
a quick and decisive response from the 
United States. 

We also share with the Saudis a con- 
cern about Israels annexation of the 
West Bank and the building of settle- 
ments there. These actions also make our 
efforts to achieve stability more difficult. 

It would be irresponsible to cast a vote 
based on a fear of Saudi retribution. 
Many have expressed a fear that they 
will cut back production, or raise prices, 
or both, if this sale is not approved. I do 
not believe this, and certainly I do not 
think any of these actions would be to 
their advantage. Such actions would only 
benefit the Soviets, and would automat- 
ically be detrimental to the Saudis. 

On the other side of the coin, it should 
be pointed out that approval of the sale 
would not likely bring any relief in oil 
pricing either. The Congress approved 
the sale of 62 F-15's to the Saudis in 
May 1978 and within 20 months OPEC 
oil prices escalated from $13.65 per barrel 
to $28.30 per barrel. I would also point 
out that if the Saudis raise their price 
by only 50 cents per barrel, they would 
receive enough income to pay for this 
entire package by the time the first de- 
livery is made. That figure is $8.2 billion. 

The death of Anwar Sadat leaves us in 
& tenuous situation in the Middle East 
and only time will tell the extent and 
intensity of the opposition to the ruling 
powers in Egypt. We all pray that Egypt 
will remain a stable, steady, and reliable 
ally. When that determination can be 
made with some assurance, perhaps this 
proposal, with modifications, can be re- 
submitted. 

Finally, I regret that the debate on this 
issue has not been a high-level one. Sub- 
stantive discussion has been subordi- 
nated to personal and political consider- 
ations. I say that not in an accusatory 
way, nor to suggest one side has been 
more guilty than the other. I say it with 
a degree of sadness, because I believe in 
an evenhanded policy in the Middle 
East. I know of few Senators who are en- 
tirely comfortable with their decision. 
As I said, it is a close call and history 
will reveal which side was correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr, HART). 

Mr. HART. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. President, today's vote marks the 
culmination of more than 8 months' 
debate of the proposed AWACS and F-15 
enhancement sale to Saudi Arabia. The 
decision the Senate makes today is a 
vital one, the importance of which can- 
not be underestimated. 


Before we vote on this issue, it is es- 
sential that we pause for a moment to 
reflect on the appropriate role of the 
Congress in this matter. Unfortunately, 
what appears to be one of the most per- 
suasive arguments made in recent days 
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by those who support the sale is one of 
the weakest and one of the most disturb- 
ing: That the sale must be approved so 
that Congress does not undermine the 
President’s authority in international 
affairs and his ability to conduct foreign 
policy. 

Our system of government and our 
laws make Congress a full partner in 
foreign policy. We jeopardize the sound- 
ness of our Nation’s foreign policy de- 
cisionmaking process if we abdicate the 
responsibilities which our partnership 
entails. The Founding Fathers probably 
never conceived of a piece of equipment 
like the AWACS being invented, but they 
did foresee situations in foreign affairs 
where the executive and legislative 
branches would need to share responsi- 
bility, and the “advise and consent” of 
the Senate became a reality. 

It became a reality in their minds be- 
cause of that necessity. 

In 1974, Congress updated the concept 
with enactment of the legislative veto of 
arms exports. This was an expression of 
congressional concern at the growth of 
arms sales and their subsequent impact 
as a tool of American foreign policy. 
Since its enactment, the Senate has not 
exercised this authority, but has used it 
to modify Executive arms proposals and 
obtain reassurances enabling the sales to 
proceed. Today, I believe it is necessary 
for the Senate to use its veto power in 
the best interests of this Nation. 

It is unfortunate that some have called 
into question the motivation of those 
who oppose this sale. Opponents of the 
sale in the House and the Senate repre- 
sent both political parties and are as 
concerned about the national interest as 
those supporting it. 

The responsibility for the failure of 
our Government to speak with one voice 
on this arms package lies not with the 
Senate but with the President. President 
Reagan's concern about being embar- 
rassed if the sale is defeated is a legiti- 
mate one, but he should have thought of 
that before making a solid commitment 
to Saudi Arabia—without consultation 
with Congress or any of its appropriate 
committees, without any public discus- 
sion, and without consultation with our 
allies. The President’s responsibility is to 
build consensus on foreign policy issues, 
not to issue “take it or leave it” 
ultimatums. 


The fact is that the administration has 
failed to make a compelling case for the 
sale on its own merits. To say that the 
President’s authority will be diminished 
if the sale is defeated is a poor and un- 
acceptable substitute. 

Despite all the rhetoric we have heard 
during this debate, the President will not 
be crippled in carrying out his foreign 
policy responsibilities if the Senate votes 
against the AWACS and F-15 enhance- 
ment package. Saudi Arabia has dealt 
with the United States often enough by 
now to know that by law the President 
alone cannot commit the United States 
to such large arms sales without the sup- 
port of Congress. As recently as 1978, 
Saudi Arabia was made very much aware 
of American procedures during the de- 
bates on the sale of the 60 F-15's. 
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Mr. President, another lesson to be 
learned from this debate is that the 
President has the responsibility to out- 
line the general foreign policy context 
into which an arms sales decision such as 
AWACS clearly fits. Congress difficulty 
with the AWACS sale does not result 
from a single error but rather from the 
administration’s consistent failure to 
articulate coherent foreign policies. The 
President continues to rely excessively 
on weapons as a substitute for diplom- 
acy. Such reliance undermines any ef- 
fort to achieve a coordinated foreign 
policy. 

Mr. President, the arguments I have 
made against the sale over the past few 
months can be summarized by examin- 
ing the contradictions which have 
emerged in the administration’s own 
arguments on behalf of its proposal. For 
example, the State Department argues 
that the proposed sale would strengthen 
our hand in the Persian Gulf relative to 
the Soviet Union. Yet we offer the Soviets 
& potential windfall in military intelli- 
gence through the possible compromise 
of the AWACS technology that we risk 
by entrusting such sophisticated equip- 
ment to a government whose likely 
source of instability is domestic not from 
across Transcaucasia. 

The administration's intention of pre- 
paring the Saudi Government to defend 
against external threats will be frus- 
trated by the AWACS sale, which pre- 
pares the Saudis for the wrong threat. 
The most likely threats to Saudi Arabia 
are internal disorder or rebellion and 
guerrilla warfare, encouraged and sup- 
ported by its neighbors. The Saudis do 
not need AWACS nearly as much as they 
need other forms of military equipment 
and training. 

Given the present conditions in the 
Middle East, there are legitimate grounds 
for concern about the internal stability 
of Saudi Arabia. Saudi Arabia is beset 
by the natural tensions arising from 
rapid modernization in a traditional so- 
ciety, religious versus secular demands, 
the quick accumulation of vast wealth, 
problems of illiteracy, and the need for 
foreign labor. All are fertile grounds for 
instability. 

There are also contradictions between 
the stated intentions of the United States 
and Saudi Arabia as to what the planes 
should be used for. For example, the 
June 29, 1981, Wall Street Journal quoted 
a Saudi prince as saying: 

If Saudi Arabia is allowed to buy AWACS 
radar planes, it will reserve the right to use 


them as it sees fit to defend against any 
enemy, especially Israel. 


He clearly contradicted the adminis- 
tration's argument that the planes would 
be used primarily to defend the Saudi 
oilfields. The Government of Saudi 
Arabia refuses to agree with the admin- 
istration viewpoint that the Soviet 
Union is a greater threat to their coun- 
try than Israel. 

We should also be concerned over the 
implications of the sale for escalating 
the arms race. And burdening Israel's 
economy with even greater requirements 
for arms to meet the new military situa- 
tion means a further economic struggle 
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for an ally already overwhelmed by high 
defense costs. Those opposed to the 
AWACS sale believe that a strong Israel 
is in the national security interests of 
our own Nation; the implication that one 
must choose between Reagan or Begin 
is a ludicrous one, unworthy of the sales 
supporters. 

Another compelling argument against 
the sale is that it is based on the false 
premise that Saudi Arabia is willing and 
able to serve as the linchpin of a de- 
fensive system for the Persian Gulf. As 
J. B. Kelly pointed out in the Wall Street 
Journal last week, all the evidence is to 
the contrary. 

The Saudis have no vital stake in 
friendship with the United States. T'heir 
greatest interest is in their own survival, 
and clear alliance with the West will not 
help that cause. And they have a reli- 
gious duty to oppose American bases in 
Saudi Arabia that arms sales cannot 
change, despite administration hints to 
the contrary. 

In addition, the consequences of 
strengthening Saudi Arabia militarily 
may be severe. It may encourage the 
Saudis to renew their historical terri- 
torial ambitions in the Middle East. And 
if oil prices continue to fall, the Saudis, 
if heavily armed might be tempted to 
coerce smaller Gulf States into cutting 
their oil production—or even attempt 
military action. 

Finally, when talking about the sale, 
the term AWACS has come to be used as 
& convenient shorthand abbreviation for 
the whole arms package. However, it 
would be dangerous to ignore the fact 
that much more than the airborne warn- 
ing and control system is involved in the 
sale. When one worries about the com- 
promise of sophisticated, sensitive sys- 
tems, one thinks about the AIM-9L Side- 
winder missiles, the conformal fuel 
tanks, the refueling aircraft—all of 
which stretch the offensive capabilities 
of Saudi Arabia while risking the loss 
of advanced U.S. technology to our 
enemies. 


When I opposed the original sale of 
the F-15's to the Saudis in 1978, I stated 
as my guiding principle that any foreign 
policy action we take in the Middle East 
must advance, rather than retard, the 
chances for peace between Israel and the 
Arab States. That same principle under- 
lies my opposition to the administration’s 
proposal to sell the Saudis the F-15 en- 
hancement equipment. At the time of the 
original sale our Government pledged 
that the F-15's would never be so 
equipped. Because the proposed arms 
sale represents a major shift in U.S. 
policy and commitment, the burden of 
proof on how this sale will advance the 
prospects of peace must be on those who 
advocate it. They have not convinced me 
these sales will serve the interests of the 
United States. 


Mr. President, whatever the outcome 
of this vote we have a responsibility to 
move forward in working for a peaceful 
and stable Middle East. 

Saudi Arabia is a friend and we share 
common security concerns. We must not 
forget, however, that the arms we are 
giving her are being introduced into an 
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environment in which there has been no 
progress toward alleviating tensions be- 
tween Israel and its neighbors. 

And as important as the Saudi oil fields 
are to the United States and our allies, 
we should not submit to veiled threats or 
potential blackmail on that score. It is 
ironic that while official U.S spokesmen 
signal willingness to risk war for oil, the 
administration is pursuing energy poli- 
cies which actually will increase our de- 
pendence on oil imports, rather than 
reduce it. Dramatic changes in our 
energy policy over the last few months 
have meant that programs to promote 
conservation, renewable energy sources 
and even domestically produced fossil 
fuels have been cut to the bone. 

For the first time since the 1973 Arab 
oil embargo, reducing oil imports is not 
the centerpiece of U.S. energy policy. 
Yet, if our Nation were energy independ- 
ent, we would not have to worry about 
protecting Saudi oilfields with our most 
sophisticated military technology. If we 
were energy secure it would not be neces- 
sary to increase the arms race in the 
already unstable Mideast. If we could 
develop a comprehensive energy policy, it 
would not be necessary to risk allowing 
American AWACS to fall into Soviet or 
other unfriendly hands. 

We do our country a disservice if we 
regard the outcome of today’s vote as 
& win or loss for the administration, a 
political party or a group of Senators. 
Regardless of the outcome, everyone con- 
cerned will have come out a little bit 
poorer for the debate, the stridency of 
the positions, the mutual recriminations 
hurled at the other side. Now we must 
move forward to heal the wounds quickly, 
and mend the rent in the cloth of an 
American bipartisan approach to foreign 
policy. 

In summary, 1 plan to vote for the res- 
resolution of disapproval against the 
AWACS sale because I believe that 
jeopardizing the Middle East peace proc- 
ess through arms escalation, risking a 
compromise of U.S. technology and in- 
creasing the military threat to Israel is 
not the best way to protect the security 
of the region against outside hostile acts. 
The sale will only add to the region’s 
overall instability, instead of alleviating 
tensions between Israel and her Arab 
neighbors. 

For the reasons I have outlined, I be- 
lieve the proposed arms sales do not ad- 
vance the interests of the United States 
in the Middle East. 

Finally, Mr. President, unfortunately 
the focus in recent days and hours has 
been on numbers, Will this pass or will 
it fail? We have gotten down, unfortu- 
nately, to a vote or two. 

I would only emphasize that this is not 
a football game. It is a failure of consen- 
sus. If 45 or more U.S. Senators vote 
against this sale, as they undoubtedly 
will, it means a failure for this adminis- 
tration and a failure for this President in 
an effort to forge a meaningful and work- 
able consensus on foreign policy in the 
most critical region of the world. 

Therefore, Mr. President, it does not 
seem to me to matter all that much 
whether this sale passes or fails in the 
long term. The real victim here and the 
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real failure is the failure of consensus on 
foreign policy in the Middle East. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from New York (Mr. MOYNIHAN). 

The Senator has reminded me we had 
discussed 10 minutes before, but so many 
Senators have been speaking that we are 
allowing all speakers 5 minutes. I regret 
this very much. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Perhaps not as much 
as the Senate, which would be illumi- 
nated by the remarks of the distinguish- 
ed Senator. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished leader on our 
side of this debate and the Senator from 
Maryland. 

Mr. President, earlier today, I re- 
ceived a telephone call of some urgency 
from Mr. O. Roy Chalk, a prominent 
American and a member, of course, of 
my own party. He wished to tell me of 
his urgent conviction that in the matter 
of the AWACS sale to Saudi Arabia the 
President, as he put it, is “Comman- 
der in Chief, regardless of party" and 
ought to be supported. "Anything less 
than support of the President is,” he 
continued, “a little bit of treason.” He 
assured me I could quote him in this 
matter, adding that he had expressed 
the same view to “any number of 
Senators.” 

Now a matter which brings forth such 
strong sentiments clearly must be ad- 
dressed with care and as much as can 
be with precision. As has been public 
knowledge for some time, I cannot sup- 
port the President in this matter. Yet I 
do not feel the least treasonous, although 
that term disposes me just the least little 
bit to truculence. My mood will pass, but 
the consequences of our vote today will 
be with us a long while, and so it is im- 
portant to set forth the reasons I shall 
vote as I will do. 

They are three, in an ascending order 
of consequence. 

First, it appears to me that there has 
been a breach of faith on the part of the 
executive branch of the Government in 
going forward with a new arms sale in 
the face of direct and explicit commit- 
ments to the contrary made to Congress 
and the American people to win support 
for a previous arms sale. 

I hasten, with the utmost seriousness, 
to state that if there has been such a 
breach of faith—I can no more than 
state my view that there has—it is the 
work of the previous administration and 
not the present one. Everything I know 
about the present proposal to sell an “air 
defense enhancement package” to Saudi 
Arabia suggests that the agreement was 
entered into by the Carter administra- 
tion and, in a sense, inherited by the 
administration of President Reagan. I 
could be wrong in this, but the belief is 
widely held and not, to my knowledge, 
disputed by those in a position to do so. 

Senators will remember the intense 
debate we had in 1978 with respect to 
the initial sale of F-15's to Saudi Arabia. 
These, we were assured by the Carter 
administration, would be purely defen- 
sive weapons. To underline that iact De- 
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fense Secretary Brown wrote us on 
May 9, 1978: 

“The F-15 we plan to sell to Saudi Arabia 
will have the same configurations as the in- 
terceptor model approved for the United 
States Air Force. 

“The plane requested by Saudi Arabia will 
not be equipped with the special features 
that could give it additional range. Specifi- 
cally, the planes will not have conformal 
fuel tanks (‘fast packs’), ie. auxiliary fuel 
tanks that conform to the body of the plane, 
and Saudi Arabian KC-130 tankers do not 
have equipment for air refueling of the F-15. 

“Saudi Arabia has not requested that the 
plane be outfitted with multiple ejection 
racks (MER 200) which would allow the 
plane to carry a substantial bomb load. The 
United States will not furnish such MER's. 

"Saudi Arabia has not requested, nor do 
we intend to sell any other systems or arma- 
ments that could increase the range or en- 
hance the ground attack capability of the 
F-15." 

A separate letter was sent on February 16, 
1978, from Assistant Secretary of State 
Bennett to Congressman Lee Hamilton in 
which the following statements were made 
concerning the AIM-9L and AWACS: 

“The Saudi Air Force is not scheduled to 
get the AIM-9L all-aspect Sidewinder mis- 
sile which will be carried on the United 
States Air Force F-15's. 

"An F-15 sale will not lead to the sale of 
E-2C or E-3A (AWACS). The F-15 has an 
excellent radar. Were the Saudis to purchase 
an aircraft with less effective radar than the 
F-15, they would be more than likely to seek 
an airborne radar system.” 


These commitments to the Congress 
are now to be broken. It is painful to 
think that this will have been the 
work—furtive, skirting the edges of 
honor—of those who made them in the 
first instance. The Senate of the United 
States should not allow itself to be so 
used. We are an institution in its 193d 
year; Saudi Arabia was founded just 49 
years ago. Its interests, whatever they 
may be, cannot come before the concern 
of the Senate to see that commitments 
to this body are kept. 

This is not to say that changed cir- 
cumstances do not give rise to the possi- 
bility of changed commitments. It is 
only to state that, in such circum- 
stances, there is a solemn obligation to 
consult the Senate. This was not done. 

Second, I would wish to express my 
concern that we may very well be setting 
in motion forces of which we have only 
the slightest comprehension. It is the 
first rule of world politics that every- 
thing relates to everything, and this is 
intensely so in the awakening world of 
Islam, not inappropriately referred to on 
occasion as the “Nation of Islam.” 

I have served as an American Ambas- 
sador in Western Asia and would like to 
think I have at least some inkling of the 
dynamics of that region. Allow me to 
suggest a scenario: 

Pakistan is building a nuclear weapon, 
very likely with much financial help from 
Libya, and also from Saudi Arabia. The 
Pakistanis have close contacts with the 
Saudis, and already supply much of the 
technical competence of the Saudi mili- 
tary, it being a common practice in that 
region for dynasties to engage warriors of 
distant tribes for their own defense. Or 
offense. The British in their time mas- 
tered this technique. 
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Pakistan will get its bomb, from Libya, 
as it were, and 40 F-16 fighter-bombers 
to deliver the weapon from the United 
States, if another proposal of the present 
administration comes to fruition. This 
creates a strategic nuclear power, lacking 
only the fighter protection required to 
strike in any direction on the compass. 
The Saudi F-15's—with Sidewinder mis- 
siles, long-range fuel tanks, and the 
AWACS command and control guidance 
function—provide fighter protection. No 
nation anywhere in the region is any 
longer secure. 

This sequence would take several years, 
and several coups, but these are plausible, 
even predictable. It is equally predictable 
that India will go to war to prevent the 
final consummation of the nuclear force. 

Mr. President, we are as culture bound 
as any; wethink world wars only happen 
in Western Europe. They can occur, too, 
in West Asia. The Soviets wil be drawn 
in to aid India; we presumably will have 
to go in to aid whoever is ruling the bits 
and pieces of the Arabian Peninsula. Be- 
fore long, world war could very well be 
the new, as well as an old fashion. 

Third, it is with a sense of despair that 
I observe the conceptual poverty of the 
administration's strategy for the region. 
In the “Eighteenth Brumaire,” Marx 
wrote of the two Napoleons, “History re- 
peats itself,” he said. The first time as 
tragedy, the second time as farce. 

Can we not see history repeating itself 
here? 

The idea that Saudi Arabia, a 49-year- 
old country of four million bedouins, is 
going to become the pillar of anti-Soviet 
military power in the Persian Gulf is 


simply the latest manifestation of the 


Nixon doctrine, which was doubly 
doomed from the outset. 

The Nixon doctrine, as Senators will 
recall, was proclaimed as a mode for the 
exercise of American power. Of course, it 
was just the opposite. It had become nec- 
essary to arrange for other nations to 
take up arms in defense of our interests 
only after it became doubtful that 
Americans themselves would any longer 
do so. To our further, and continuing, 
disadvantage, the countries chosen for 
the task—willing to be chosen—were 
inevitably flawed. Strong leaders do not 
enter such arrangements. Weak leaders 
that do become weaker for having done. 
And so the list will lengthen: South Viet- 
nam, Iran, now Saudi Arabia. 

Bad enough to submit to what seemed 
the guiding compulsion of the Nixon 
doctrine—the absence of any alterna- 
tive—but worse yet was it to conceal 
the necessity from ourselves. I had 
hoped that the United States had seen 
the zenith of this self-delusion in the 
almost pathetic belief of the Carter ad- 
ministration that one could trust to the 
kindness of strangers. 

Yet the present administration seems 
as unable to acknowledge that we have 
few genuine friends in the world, and 
precious few indeed among the Arab 
countries. In fact, we do not know much 
at all about what we do have in the Arab 
World, or in the Middle East. 

If I thought the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Defense, the President’s 
National Security Advisor, pooling their 
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combined knowledge, could order a cup 
of coffee in Arabic I would be tempted 
to vote for this proposal. But I have 
seen no evidence that this administra- 
tion has any.more clear an idea what it 
wants to do, what it thinks it can do, 
in the Middle East than did its predeces- 
sor, which first assigned to Israel the 
role of the nation weak administrators 
push around to show how tough they are. 

Mr. President, the Senate will recall 
that the 1978 sale of F-15's was meant 
to insure Saudi gratitude and support 
for our peacemaking efforts. How fool- 
ish that illusion seems in retrospect. I 
shall not trouble the Senate with what 
it knows, but might I just recall that, 
4 days after Libyan planes attacked 
ours over the Gulf of Sidra, our act of 
self-defense was denounced by the Gulf 
Cooperation Council as an “act of me- 
dieval piracy.” 

Although we know little about this 
Council, which has not to my knowledge 
been mentioned in any of the adminis- 
tration’s presentations to Congress on 
this sale, Aviation Week and Space 
Technology reports in the current issue 
that the administration's military plan- 
ning for the Middle East region centers 
on this Mutual Defense Association, 
which the Saudis have recently orga- 
nized and whose headquarters are in 
Riyadh, We in the Senate know very 
little about this Council, or the faraway 
places which make up its ranks, but the 
administration’s experts know this 
much: We can absolutely depend upon 
them in a crisis. Though they be stran- 
gers. They will be good to us. 

Mr. President, can it be that we have 
brought a new administration to Wash- 
ington for the purpose of compounding 
the follies of its predecessors? The gods 
must weep. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 5 minutes have expired. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I yield 
15 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. DOLE. Had the Senator com- 
pleted? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I yleld 
back my time. I appreciate the Senator’s 
concern. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas is recognized. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, as have 
many of my colleagues, I have reflected 
until a very late hour on the question 
of the proposed sale of AWACS aircraft 
and F-15 enhancements to Saudi Arabia. 
I have wanted to try to take into account 
all of the factors that should be weighed 
in our decision on a matter of this mag- 
nitude. 

In making our decision, I believe we 
need to keep clearly in view the funda- 
mental interests and objectives of this 
Nation as a world power—a power not 
only determined to insure our own secu- 
rity against a wide array of dangers but 
also responsible, in large measure, for 
creating the conditions in which other 
nations who are our friends can aspire 
to some degree of security for themselves. 

To achieve these ends—and especially 
to provide leadership in a world where 
both military and political threats from 
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the Soviet Union loom larger day by 
day—it is crucial that we restore, among 
our friends abroad, real confidence that 
we ean conduct coherent and sustained 
policies that will fulfill our objectives 
over the long haul. 

It is also crucial that we restore abroad 
the certainty that the American system 
of separation of powers does not mean 
that the Government of the United States 
is incapable of following through on ne- 
gotiations and commitments that we 
have undertaken. 

In the Middle East, our leadership and 
our commitments must be directed to- 
ward increasing the chances of a peace 
settlement, toward reinforcing the politi- 
cal stability of the region generally, and 
toward resisting the expansion of Soviet 
influence, whether it should come by way 
of Libya or by way of attempts to exploit 
the current chaos in Iran or the uncer- 
tainties that might enter Egypt's politi- 
cal future. 

Mr. President, these objectives are not 
so difficult for us to agree upon. But in 
trying to secure these objectives, our 
choice of means is a very difficult one and 
the real world does not often offer us the 
choices we might wish we had. 

In the real world, our choice is not 
between selling AWACS and other equip- 
ment to Saudi Arabia or keeping such 
sophisticated equipment out of a region 
that we know is, to some degree, unstable. 
Our choice is between a U.S. sale and the 
chance to enlarge our political influence 
in Saudi Arabia and in the region more 
broadly, or a sale of similar British or 
French weapons and the certainty that 
tre influence of these countries would re- 
place our own to an important degree, 

In the real world, our choice is not 
between trying to build a closer relation- 
ship with the Saudis or relying on some 
other country or government on the Arab 
side that would support our policies in 
the region more fully and openly. There 
is no such alternative. Moreover, no Arab 
nation can subordinate itself completely 
to the United States and still retain the 
kind of credibility in the region that we 
in turn hope our partners will have. The 
Saudis have given some evidence of mod- 
eration and good wil: We do have the 
choice whether to try to encourage that 
tendency or to reject it. 


In the real world, finally, our choice 
is not between this agreement with the 
Saudis and some other. We may have 
preferred that negotiations with the 
Saudis on the sale of AWACS and other 
equipment had taken a different turn— 
in particular that the agreements had 
provided for U.S. participation in com- 
mand and control arrangements that 
would have given us more explicit as- 
surance that we could restrict the use of 
the AWACS aircraft. 


But we really cannot turn back the 
clock. To unravel the negotiations at this 
stage, imagining that we could achieve a 
more satisfactory agreement, would pro- 
foundly damage the very political re- 
lationship with the Saudis that we must 
try to strengthen. And it would deeply 
undermine the effort the United States 
has undertaken, to restore our reliability 
abroad, however slow and painful the 
task, 
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Mr. President, if the real world con- 
fronts us with difficult choices—as it 
surely does on this issue—I believe that 
it also offers us a fair measure of the re- 
assurance that we have been tempted to 
seek in formal agreements and written 
documents on -the conditions for the 
AWACS sale. 

As a practical matter, one that influ- 
enced this Senator, we still have 4 years 
before these aircraft would be delivered 
to Saudi Arabia if the sale goes forward 
with our consent today. Those 4 years 
allow us to come to a firmer judgment, 
if need be, about the durability of the 
Saudi regime itself and about its sup- 
port for movement toward a peace set- 
tlement in the Middle East. If events 
should take a turn that clearly warns 
against transferring the AWACS at that 
time, we would be able to take steps to 
prevent the transfer. 

As a practical matter, too, it does not 
appear that the Soviets could gain much 
advantage by trying to exploit AWACS 
technology, even if in some unforeseen 
disaster they should gain access to the 
aircraft. 

As a practical matter, further, even 
without our formal participation in the 
Saudi command and control system for 
the AWACS, the United States will have 
control over the capabilities and the use 
of the aircraft because of our continuing 
participation in essential maintenance 
and repair activities for the life of the 
system. 

Mr. President, I have been especially 
concerned about the effect that this sale 
to Saudi Arabia might have on the secu- 
rity of the State of Israel. Yet here, too, 
as & practical matter, the Saudis can- 
not use these aircraft close enough to 
Israel's borders to warn of Israeli air 
activity in a timely fashion—and pro- 
tected from Israeli countermeasures— 
without risking loss of the aircraft to 
Israel's own fighters. 

And, an even graver risk, the Saudis 
cannot disregard their commitments to 
the United States about the use of 
AWACS—whether these commitments 
are formal or informal—without suffer- 
ing much larger damage to their overall 
relationship with the United States and 
the West. 

Moreover, to confirm and to strengthen 
Israel’s confidence in our commitment to 
Israeli security, the United States intends 
to take a number of concrete steps to 
strengthen security cooperation with 
Israel—steps like joint strategic planning 
and joint air defense in the eastern Medi- 
terranean, as well as joint military ex- 
ercises. With this reassurance, I believe 
we can avoid dangerous consequences for 
Israel's security should we proceed with 
the sale of AWACS and other equipment 
to Saudi Arabia. 

Mr. President, I do support this sale, 
because I believe that we can protect our- 
selves adequately against the risks that 
may accompany it and because I believe 
that it makes a critical contribution to 
strengthening the influence and the poli- 
tical leadership of the United States not 
only in the Middle East but throughout 
the world. 

In addition—I know I cannot do it at 
this time—I will be offering a resolution, 
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for myself and perhaps other Senators, 
which I hope will be appropriately re- 
ferred and acted upon in the near future. 
It expresses the sense of the Senate re- 
specting the early enhancement of secu- 
rity cooperation between the United 
States and Israel. 

It indicates that it is in the national 
interest of the United States to encour- 
age stability and peace in the Middle 
East. Also, it underscores and reaffirms 
that in that region, Israel is a major and 
essential ally of the United States in the 
effort to achieve peace and security; that 
we have the need to strengthen the de- 
fensive capability of Israel, a chief goal 
of U.S. security policy, appropriately 
pursued through expanded security 
cooperation. 

I believe that that security coopera- 
tion contributes directly to U.S. military 
capabilities. It is my hope that we would 
indicate at some early time in the Senate 
that the President should move with all 
appropriate speed and by all appropriate 
means to take concrete steps to 
strengthen U.S. security cooperation 
with Israel, and particularly to contrib- 
ute to the development of Israel's mili- 
tary defensive capability, in order to 
preserve Israel's ability to defend against 
any combination of potentially hostile 
forces in the region. 

These steps should include planning 
for such measures as more frequent ex- 
changes of views between United States 
and Israeli officials concerning threats to 
regional security and joint strategic 
planning for responding to those 
threats; cooperation in protecting the 
sea lanes in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
especially through joint air defense; ap- 
propriate joint military exercises; pre- 
stocking of appropriate U.S. materiel, 
such as medical supplies and other items, 
in Israel; repair and maintenance of ap- 
propriate U.S. equipment such as air- 
craft and naval vessels in Israel; and 
other specific appropriate actions that 
would reinforce and enhance strategic 
cooperation between the two countries. 

It is my hope that if we could act fa- 
vorably on the resolution, there would 
be, in addition, a quarterly report by the 
President to Congress or the Committee 
on Foreign Relations to indicate that we 
are doing the things outlined. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION EXPRESSING THE SENSE OF THE 
SENATE RESPECTING THE EARLY ENHANCE- 
MENT OF SECURITY COOPERATION BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES AND ISRAEL 


Whereas it is in the national interest of 
the United States to encourage stability and 
peace in the Middle East by all feasible and 
appropriate means; 

Whereas threats to security in that region 
are increasing, particularly because of the 
activities of the Soviet Union and its allies 
and proxies; 

Whereas in that region Israel is a major 
and essential ally of the United States in the 
effort to achieve peace and security; 

Whereas the strengthened defensive ca- 
pability of Israel is therefore a chief goal of 
United States security policy, appropriately 
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pursued through expanded security coopera- 
tion; 

Whereas such enhanced cooperation also 
contributes directly to United States mili- 
tary capabilities in the region; and 

Whereas such enhanced cooperation con- 
stitutes a critical element in overall United 
States security strategy for the region: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, that it is the sense of the Senate 
that the President should move with all ap- 
propriate speed and by all appropriate means 
to take concrete steps to strengthen United 
States security cooperation with Israel, and 
particularly to contribute to the develop- 
ment of Israel's military defensive capability, 
in order to preserve Israel's ability to defend 
against any combination of potentially hos- 
tile forces in the region. These steps should 
Include planning for such measures as 

(1) more frequent exchange of views be- 
tween United States and Israel! officials con- 
cerning threats to regional security and 
joint strategic planning for responding to 
those threats; 

(2) cooperation in protecting the sea lanes 
in the eastern Mediterranean, especially 
through joint air defense; 

(3) appropriate joint military exercises; 

(4) pre-stocking of appropriate United 
States materiel, such as medical supplies and 
other items, in Israel; 

(5) repair and maintenance of appropriate 
United States equipment such as aircraft 
and naval vessels in Israel; and 

(6) other specific appropriate actions that 
would reinforce and enhance strategic coop- 
eration between the two countries. 

It 1s further the sense of the Senate that 
the President shall report quarterly to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate on progress that has been achieved in ex- 


panding security cooperation between the 
United States and Israel, 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, how much 
time does the Senator from Kansas 
have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CocHnAN). The Senator has 4 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, as a Repub- 
lican and as the chairman of one of the 
committees in the Republican-domi- 
nated Senate, it seems to me that we 
hava a pw oon responsibility to the lead- 
e p o e President of th 
sa e United 

I do not suggest, that this should be a 
partisan issue. It should be a nonparti- 
san or bipartisan issue, and it has been 
so far as this Senator knows. But in the 
view of this Senator, it puts a heavier 
responsibility on those of us in the ma- 
jority and those of us in the President’s 
own party. Unless we can provide a great 
majority of those on this side, it is diffi- 
cult to understand how we can expect 
great bipartisan outpouring from the 
other side. 


The one candidate who ran for Presi- 
dent and was elected was Ronald Rea- 
gan. Others tried. Some may not have 
noted it, but others of us were out there. 
However, only one was elected President, 
and that was Ronald Reagan. I believe 
he has done an excellent job in both 
domestic and foreign areas. 


I attended a recent meeting in the 
White House—a rather spirited meeting, 
I might add—with Republican Members 
of the Senate and the President: and 
it seems to me that for some of us who 
have this special responsibility, every- 
thing else being equal, if the President 
indicated that this was a test of his lead- 
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ership, a test of his ability to conduct 
foreign policy, and nothing else was to 
be considered, then we have some re- 
sponsibility to support our President. 

Not everyone can agree with that, but 
it seems to me, in the final analysis, that 
that is a choice that should be made. 

I hope that whatever may happen at 
5 o'clock—I hope the resolution of dis- 
approval is not adopted—this will indi- 
cate to the world and to the American 
people, that the candidate who was 
elected President, has been able to con- 
duct foreign policy as the President—not 
without spirited debate, not without dif- 
ferences; but, in the final analysis, with 
& majority in the Senate indicating that 
they would entrust this foreign policy 
initiative to the President of the United 
States. 

I again indicate, as the President has 
said, that there wil be 4 years before 
the AWACS are delivered. The plug can 
be pulled at any time during those 4 
years. I believe that is another telling 
point. Even for some of the other en- 
hancements, the Sidewinder, the deliv- 
ery date is 48 months or 38 months from 
now or somewhere in between. 

Some of us feel strongly about Israel 
and have been strong supporters of Is- 
rael—I am one who opposed the F-15 
sale, and I went back and read the state- 
ments I made in 1978, and I hope I am 
being consistent today. 

Much has happened since 1978 in Iran, 
in Iraq, in Lebanon, in Egypt, every- 
where we look in the Middle East. The 
clock keeps ticking, and time keeps mov- 
ing, and things keep happening in the 
Middle East that make us see that what 
may have been unacceptable at one time 
is acceptable just 2 years later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I will op- 
pose the resolution of disapproval and 
will support the President. 

Mr. PERCY. I thank our distinguished 
colleague. 

I yield 5 minutes to a valued member 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senator HAYAKAWA. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, à parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
COCHRAN). The Senator will state it. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, what pro- 
cedure is necessary to put the Senate 
into closed session? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator wil indulge the Chair a mo- 
ment, according to rule XXI, upon the 
motion made and seconded, the Presid- 
ing Officer shall direct the galleries to 
be cleared. 

The Senator from Illinois has yielded 
to the Senator from California, and the 
Senator from California has the floor. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I say that 
it may be my intention later to do that. 

'The Senator from Iowa apparently has 
information and he has shifted his vote 
based on that information. He said he 
has highly classified information. I 
think it might be good if the Senate is 
informed of that information. 

A further parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 


(Mr. 
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Mr. GLENN. How many Senators are 
necessary to put the Senate into closed 
session? How many votes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. One Sen- 
ator asking for a closed session and one 
Senator seconding it. 

Mr. GLENN. So it requires, as I under- 
stand it, then, two Senators to ask for a 
closed session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. GLENN. I suggest that it might be 
in order for the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa, who has that highly classified 
information, to perhaps take us into 
closed session so that we could share 
that information which we apparently 
have not been given, or the administra- 


tion might wish to suggest such a thing 


id those who are on their side of this 
ssue. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 30 seconds on my time off 
of my 10 minutes? 

Mr. HAYAKAWA. I yield. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I inform 
the Senate that if Senator JEPSEN does 
not make that request, I, as a member of 
the Intelligence Committee, have my 
staff here from the Intelligence Commit- 
tee, and I am prepared to ask for a closed 
session. 

I hope that someone, preferably the 
Senator from Iowa or the Senator from 
Ohio, would second the motion because 
I see no evidence that indicates anything 
that the Senator from Iowa says is bear- 
ing on his point. 

I am prepared to debate that issue in 
closed session. 

But I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mr. HAYAKAWA. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, the proposed sale of 
AWACS and the F-15 enhancement 
package to Saudi Arabia is one of the 
most difficult decisions facing Congress 
this year. 

Last spring when this sale was being 
discussed, I voiced my concerns about 
this proposal. I had questions about the 
safeguards of our technology and the 
stability of the present Saudi regime. At 
that time I indicated that I was against 
the sale but that the administration had 
yet to present the package to Congress. 

As the debate progressed this fall, I 
became even more concerned about the 
direction it was taking. It seemed to me 
that it had become a yes or no issue and 
either way the United States would be 
the loser. We had seen the interests of 
our best friends in the Middle East im 
conflict, in a zero-sum game in which 
victory for one meant humiliation and 
defeat for the other. 

Furthermore, it appeared that we had 
become so focused on the technical as- 
pects that we had lost sight of the real 
issue underlying this proposal—that is, 
would the sale enhance the prospects for 
peace in the Middle East? 

I believe that there is no hope for 
long-range peace in the region until 
there is full diplomatic recognition of 
Israel by her Arab neighbors and a reso- 
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lution of the Palestinian question. It 
seems to me that the most useful way the 
United States can help achieve this is 
through a supportive role. We must re- 
spect other countries’ sovereignty but at 
the same time maintain ties in order to 
promote positive movement toward peace 
and stability. 

An example of this was the 1976 sale 
of C-130's to Egypt. The Ford adminis- 
tration felt that by supplying these cargo 
planes—much to the dismay of Israel— 
it would make it politically possible for 
Egyptian President Anwar Sadat to con- 
tinue his moderate policies. As history 
has recorded, President Sadat not only 
continued these policies—having already 
thrown the Soviets out of Egypt—but 
took the bold step of going to Jerusalem 
which culminated in the Camp David 
accords. 

I feel that the proposed sale to Saudi 
Arabia has this same potential. However, 
I also feel that the United States must 
show the will to stop the delivery of these 
arms if it appears that this policy will 
not achieve this end. Recently, Saudi 
Arabia’s Crown Prince Fahd has pro- 
posed an eight-point plan which has 
been viewed by some Arab observers as 
an indication of his willingness to even- 
tually recognize Israel. 

This peace initiative, as well as the 
Saudi’s role in achieving the recent 
cease-fire in Lebanon, is commendable 
and I am encouraged by it. But in 1977 
Prince Fahd talked of complete, perma- 
nent peace, and normalization of rela- 
tions with Israel. At that time he made 
the statement that all Arabs, including 
the Palestinians, were ready to negotiate 
a Middle East settlement with Israel if 
Israel recognized the full rights of the 
Palestinian people. 

However, after Camp David, the Saudis 
moved away from this initiative and as- 
sumed a harder line attitude toward 
Israel. So what if the Saudis do not con- 
tinue to move toward peace? What if the 
political stability of the Saudi leadership 
is shaken? 

What if pressure is brought to bear on 
the Saudis by other Arab political 
forces? These are all possibilities that 
must be taken into consideration. Be- 
cause of the instability in the Middle 
East, this country must reassess the 
peaceful intentions of Saudi Arabia prior 
to actual shipment of the arms package. 
Therefore, I submitted a resolution, 
Senate Resolution 221, which provided 
guidelines for determining the current 
climate and ongoing peace initiatives in 
Saudi Arabia. Obviously, the success of 
any Saudi movement along these lines 
will be affected by Israel’s willingness to 
deal with the Palestinian issue as well as 
the status of the Camp David accords. 

I have discussed these concerns at 
length with the President. Through 
these meetings and other meetings with 
representatives of the administration, I 
have secured President Reagan’s guar- 
antee of a continuing review of these 
sales in the context of progress toward a 
regional Middle East settlement as well 
as the assurances about the technical 
aspects of the sale and the security of 
Israel. 
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This sale might well have been ap- 
proved without the issuance of such as- 
surances, but by so insisting on this con- 
tinuing review I, and my colleagues who 
have supported me in this position, be- 
lieve that we have made a valuable con- 
tribution to the future stability of the 
entire Middle East. 

And there is a broader lesson we have 
learned from this specific proposal. Arms 
sales are an important element of foreign 
policy and as such the President has the 
constitutional duty to determine when 
it is in the interest of the United States 
to sell arms to other countries as our 
foreign policy dictates. However, it is also 
the constitutional duty of Congress to 
give its advice and consent. I believe the 
unfortunate tenor of this debate was the 
result of a failure in the congressional 
consultative mechanism. Therefore, I 
intend to introduce legislation that will 
improve this mechanism so that con- 
sultations are an ongoing process both 
before and after a sales agreement is 
negotiated. 

Finally, I would like to comment on 
the interest of my constituents in this 
matter. Early on, the mail and telephone 
calls coming into my office were heavily 
against the sale. About a month ago 
the tide changed and many of my con- 
stituents indicated they favored this sale 
because it was in America’s interest and 
in the long run would also be in Israel's 
interest. I also perceived an element of 
backlash against our strongest demo- 
cratic ally in the Middle East, the State 
of Israel. As a consequence, I became 
disturbed that a refusal to sell this equip- 
ment to Saudi Arabia would not only 
cause humiliation for & friend in the 
Arab world, but would also erode the 
unanimity of U.S. support that is es- 
sential for a continuing commitment to 
Israel, particularly in the current cli- 
mate of oil politics. 

Therefore, in light of the assurances 
I received from the President and the 
opinions expressed by many of my con- 
stituents I decided that a vote in favor 
of this sale is truly in everyone's interest. 

Mr. President, I have an article here 
from the Los Angeles Times of October 
27, and I ask unanimous consent that 
this article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AWACS: ASKING FOR TROUBLE 

In resolving the public debate on proposed 
sales of defense articles to Saudi Arabia, 
there are actually two discussions: separate 
and unequal. 

First, there is the debate among experts. 
The Times added its contribution in its 
editorial, “AWACS: Asking for Trouble” 
(Oct. 19). 

Next is the more critical debate at the 
parltamentary level—in this case, on the 
floor of the Senate. A service to the senators 
would be provided if public reaction was 
heard to & resolution which will emerge as 
contributory to the critical Senate debate. 

The senators have before them Resolution 
221—introduced on Oct. 5. It is remark- 
able—at once for its statesmanship, elo- 
quence, simplicity and timeliness. It also 
comes from a most unlikely author: Sen. S. I. 
Hayakawa (R-Calif.). 

The resolution proposes that 60 days prior 
to delivery of any part of the arms package, 
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the President notify the Senate of continu- 
ing efforts by the Saudis to effect moderate 
policies in the Middle East, which affirms 
Israel's right to exist. 

Should the Saudis not be found adhering 
to such policies of moderation, on a con- 
tinuing basis, the Senate would be author- 
ized to enact legislation to prohibit arms 
delivery to Saudi Arabia. 

The resolution’s intent is to move toward 
& policy element so far lacking an enunciated 
regional strategy (from both executive and 
legislative branches of government) which 
can help move the much needed peace proc- 
ess toward & positive direction. 

Davip PHILLIPS, 
Spring Valley. 


Mr. HAYAKAWA. I thank you, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair. 

Mr. President, I rise in support of this 
resolution and in opposition to this 
sale. I have made my decision on this 
issue fully recognizing that the environ- 
ment in which we are operating has 
made objective analysis difficult. In fact, 
Mr. President, in my 3 years in the Sen- 
ate, I have never seen an issue subjected 
to the kind of emotionalism and hyper- 
bole which has characterized the dis- 
cussion this past month. I have never 
seen, for example, a situation in which 
the President felt compelled to make a 
statement suggesting that those who 
disagree with him do not have the best 
interests of this country at heart. That 
kind of statement is not worthy of a 
President of the United States. Nor have 
I seen lobbying efforts disintegrate into 
questions such as whether one is for 
Reagan or Begin. That kind of question 
is simply not appropriate or fitting com- 
ing from anyone. The truth is that most, 
if not all, of us have studied this issue 
carefully, researched it thoroughly, dis- 
cussed it at length, and reached a con- 
clusion which we believe, in our hearts 
and minds, to be in the best interests of 
the United States. 

But while I reject the insinuations 
which have been made and while I de- 
plore the tone this debate has taken 
over the past few weeks, perhaps the best 
way to demonstrate just how misguided 
these claims are is to shift our frame of 
reference for a minute or two. 

Let us not for the moment consider the 
sale of AWACS now under a Republican 
President. Yet us not look at the argu- 
ments being advanced by persons who 
link Israel's security to our own. Let us 
not take into account the slurs and in- 
nuendos. Instead, let us go back to a sim- 
pler time and a less heated environment. 
In these same halls back in 1977, we con- 
fronted many of the same arguments and 
issues we are struggling with today. But 
then we were considering the proposed 
sale of AWACS to Iran and not to Saudi 
Arabia. And then we had a Democratic 
President and a Democratic majority in 
the Senate. And then we had a debate 
unaffected by references to Israeli secur- 
ity concerns. 


Having removed the factors which now 
complicate our analysis; having elim- 
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inated any possible charge of partisan- 
ship; having neutralized any fears of 
“foreign” influence; having, then, cleared 
the air, we may well learn something 
from the decisions that were made and 
the arguments that were advanced in 
1977 when the sale of AWACS to Iran was 
being considered. 

There were, for example, arguments 
about the impact of rejecting the shah's 
request. Questions were raised about how 
he would react to a refusal. He might, we 
were warned, raise his oil prices or lower 
his production rate. And even more im- 
portantly, we were told that he might be 
& less secure leader and a less friendly 
monarch if his request were denied. And 
with that warning surrounding us, the 
sale was ultimately approved after once 
being rejected by a House Committee, 
withdrawn and then revised. But even 
before the planes were delivered, the re- 
sults of our fidelity to the shah were 
recorded in the streets of Tehran, The 
sale did not save the shah. Our commit- 
ment of AWACS did not impress the aya- 
tollah. Despite that, we still hear the 
same argument today in a different form. 
Now we are told that approval of this sale 
wil actually make the House of Saud 
more secure. 

We also hear that approval of the sale 
will make the President and his ability 
to conduct foreign policy more secure. 
Well, we heard that back in 1977 as well. 
Then we were told that if the sale to the 
shah were rejected, the President simply 
would not be able to conduct foreign 
policy. His word would be inadequate. His 
leadership would be in question. And so 
the sale was approved. But I doubt that 
anyone would now claim that President 
Carter's ability to conduct foreign policy 
was enhanced by the sale or would have 
been significantly diminished by its 
rejection. 

But most critically, we are hearing 
again an argument which dominated 
that 1977 debate: Is there a danger that 
the technology the President seeks to sell 
could fall into unfriendly hands and in 
some way be compromised? In 1977, we 
decided that the risk, great as it was, 
was offset by the ability of the shah to 
guarantee the security of the system. We 
made that decision despite the evidence 
that was presented to us. We made that 
decision without adequately listening to 
these words of warning from our col- 
league, Senator EacLETON, who told us 
back in 1977 that— 

It takes little imagination to conceive of 
the great Russian interest in acquiring such 
technology....I doubt that most Americans 
would wish us to surrender control of our 
look-down radar and associated AWACS se- 
crets. . . . Indeed, the concern of the pro- 
posed sale of a civilian computer to the Rus- 
slans pales by comparison to the possibility 
of losing this military technology, Iran's gov- 
ernmental status, centered on a mortal 
leader, is fragile and subject to change. To 
endorse this sale is to take an imprudent risk 
to American national security. 


And our former colleague, John 
Culver said in 1977, relative to the shah 
that— 

The AWACS represents our most advanced 
technology . . . We have spent $1.5 billion 
on research and development alone and have 
devoted 10 years of the best scientific brains 
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America can produce to acquiring a look- 
down radar with unique surveillance capa- 
bility. The Soviets do not have this capability 
and it will take them years to get it—unless 
we hand it to them. . . . Technological 
achievements such as AWACS help the 
United States to offset numerical deficiencies 
in weaponry. When we talk about the U.S.- 
Soviet balance, when we talk about asymme- 
tries in weapons, what is our best asset? 
Qualitative advantage, technological edge, 
the genius of a free society. The day we 
Start giving this advantage away for money 
to pay for oil or to reduce per unit costs in 
our own defense budget, we ought to trem- 
ble when we hold up our hand as to whose 
oath we are taking—loyalty to our Constitu- 
tion and the Government of the United 
States, or to the fetish of some foreign gov- 
ernment to have their hands on our best 
military equipment. Who do we have an oath 
to? What is our responsibility—to keep 
someone happy overseas, or to protect our 
own servicemen who might have to fly into 
the face of a Soviet technologicaP edge that 
we gave them? I don't want to go to those 
funerals. 


But as I said, we did not listen to those 
voices in 1977 relative to the sales of 
AWACS to the Shah. We listened to 
those who told us not to worry about the 
security of the planes; we listened to 
those who assured us that the Shah was 
secure; we listened to those who spoke 
of assurances which would protect our 
equipment. And so the sale was approved 
and the planes were prepared for the 
Shah. Only the fall of the Shah before 
their delivery prevented them from tak- 
ing a journey from America to the So- 
viet Union via Iran. But that was the 
route, according to Under Secretary of 
State Buckley, that some of our other 
equipment, including sensitive missile 
technology, took. 

And now we are hearing it all again. 
We are told that Saudi Arabia is secure. 
We are told that assurances will protect 
our technology. We are told not to worry. 
But I am worried. And I do not want to 
see this country make the same mistake 
in 1981 that we made in 1977. 

But this is not 1977 of course. And 
some, I suppose, would suggest that this 
analogy is not persuasive. I suppose 
those are some of the same people who 
would reject any analogy to 1980. Be- 
cause in 1980 we were told by then can- 
didate, Ronald Reagan, in a speech be- 
fore the B'nai B'rith on September 3, 
that if the United States were ever to 
play a useful role in bringing peace to 
the Middle East, then our “most impor- 
tant (task is to) rebuild our lost reputa- 
tion for trustworthiness. We must again 
become a Nation that can be relied upon 
to lire up to our commitments." 

When he uttered those words, Ronald 
Reagan was reminding his audience of a 
specific commitment. He was referring 
to the letter sent by Secretary of Defense 
Brown to the Congress of the United 
States when we were considering the sale 
of F-15's to Saudi Arabia. He knew that 
the letter pledged that “we do not in- 
tend to sell any other systems or arma- 
ments that could increase the range or 
enhance the ground attack capability of 
the F-15's." He knew as well about the 
letter from Assistant Secretary of State 
Bennett to Congressman LEE HAMILTON 
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which indicated that “The Saudi Air 
Force is not scheduled to get the AIM-9L 
Sidewinder missile." He also knew that 
the same letter promised that “An F-15 
sale wil not lead to the sale of E2C or 
E3A (AWACS). The F-15 has an excel- 
lent radar. Were the Saudis to purchase 
an aircraft with less effective radar than 
the F-15, they would be more likely to 
seek an airborne radar system." Yes; the 
President was referring to those letters 
and those pledges and those promises 
when he spoke of the importance of liv- 
ing up to our commitments and keeping 
our word. In fact he excoriated his op- 
ponent's uncertain position on honoring 
those commitments when he complained 
that “the Secretary of Defense tells us 
he cannot say whether this commitment 
to Congress will be honored." But now 
President Reagan seeks to sweep aside 
those same commitments. 

Be it 1977 or 1978 or 1980 or even 1981, 
it seems to me that there is a need to 
have some concern about the promises 
we make and the pledges we give. 

To demonstrate that lack of con- 
sistency, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert at the conclusion of my remarks the 
letter of assurance we received from 
Secretary of Defense Brown and the let- 
ter sent to us today by President Reagan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. LEVIN. Given the consistency of 
the commitment to the pledges made in 
Secretary Brown's letter, I would suggest 
that we ought to view the promises of the 
President with at least a healthy degree 
of skepticism if not cynicism. I wish, 
then, that this administration was con- 
sistent in its concern about the con- 
sistency of our foreign policy. 

I also wish they were concerned about 
the consistency of the process by which 
foreign policy decisions are made. As I 
have indicated in the additional views I 
attached to the report of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee on this sale and in my 
statement on the floor earlier this month, 
I have been deeply disturbed by the way 
in which our Government decided to sell 
the AIM-9L missile to Saudi Arabia. 
While the transfer of this kind of highly 
secret and sophisticated technology to 
other nations is normally cleared through 
the National Disclosure Policy Commit- 
tee, in the case of this sale and this mis- 
sile that process was ignored. An excep- 
tion was made and the committee was 
bypassed. Secretary of Defense Wein- 
berger, when I questioned him about this, 
told me that the President himself had 
authorized this decision. While no one 
knows for sure that the committee would 
have opposed the sale, I can say that they 
certainly would have heard some strong 
arguments in opposition to the sale from 
the military. I would emphasize for my 
colleagues the fact that the Secretary of 
the Navy is on record, as recently as May 
1980, as objecting to proposed transfers 
of the AIM-9L. The Secretary wrote then 
that— 

The Navy does not concur in the sale of 
the AIM-9L to neutral or third world coun- 
tries . . . For the foreseeable future. 
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That objection was an echo of an ob- 
jection the Navy raised just a month 
before, to the proposed sale of the AIM- 
9L to Egypt. Yet despite this record, the 
inclusion of the AIM-9L in this package 
was not presented to the National Dis- 
closure Policy Committee for their con- 
sideration. Nor was the fact that Saudi 
Arabia is not cleared to receive classified 
material of the kind associated with the 
AIM-9L. 

Given the importance that opponents 
and even some proponents of the sale 
attach to Israel’s security and their stat- 
ed desire not to diminish or decrease the 
military balance in the region, I believe 
it is important to emphasize the fact 
that Saudi possession of the AIM-9L 
will minimize the much vaunted Israeli 
military advantage. That advantage has 
been built on the superior skill and talent 
of her pilots. But the AIM-9L is what is 
sometimes called an idiot proof weapon. 
By eliminating the need for pilots to 
maneuver in behind their opponents, it 
erodes the advantage which Israel's su- 
perior skill has given her. And in that 
sense, it does significantly alter the bal- 
ance of military forces in the region as 
well as expose a highly sophisticated and 
secret American technology to the pos- 
sibility of compromise. 

The administration has tended to gloss 
over this argument. It took over 2 weeks, 
for example, for them to respond to a 
series of questions I asked about this 
issue in hearings before the Armed Sery- 
ices Committee. It was just this morning 
that I received answers to all of the ques- 
tions I asked about this issue. I can 
understand their reluctance to address 
this issue. I just wish it was not the only 
issue they were reluctant to address. 

But there are others. For example, we 
have still not seen in writing the assur- 
ances we are told have been negotiated 
between our Government and the Gov- 
ernment of Saudi Arabia. While the ad- 
ministration has told us time and time 
again that there are agreements and that 
they go beyond those normally involved 
in transfers of this kind of technology, 
we have not seen them. We have not even 
seen written summaries of any oral 
understandings which were allegedly 
reached during the negotiations. In fact, 
we are told that we do not really need 
to see them now, since the sale itself will 
not be consummated for 4 years. Those 
assurances, we are told, really become 
operative then. Well, I do not think that 
the Senate or the people of the United 
States ought to be asked to accept secret 
agreements or have faith that somehow 
in the next 4 years things can be worked 
out. That just is not the way we ought 
to make policy. 

And we also ought not make policy 
commitments now on the belief that if 
things do not work out over the next 4 
years, we can always change our minds 
and just not go through with the sale. 
With all due respect to those who have 
advanced this position and used it to 
minimize the importance of the decision 
we will make here today, I simply find 
it to be an amazing argument. Once a 
commitment of this nature has been 
made, once Saudi Arabia has what is in 
essence a contract with us, does anyone 
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seriously believe we will back out of the 
deal? And given all the pressures of the 
last week and all the public statements 
made by the administration, does anyone 
seriously believe that the executive 
branch would want to back out of this 
deal? No, I am afraid that this attempt 
to soothe our concerns will not wash. 
All I see in this argument is an attempt 
to pass onto the next generation the sins 
of our own. 

No, the arguments being used to justify 
this sale are not persuasive. They are not 
accurate. They are not straightforward. 
They are, however, based on a misread- 
ing of events and a mistaken view of the 
President’s authority to make foreign 
policy commitments without the consent 
of the Congress. 

The arguments against this sale are 
compelling. First, this sale is irrelevant 
to Saudi Arabia’s principal defense needs. 
To the extent that AWACS and the early 
warning system they provide is essential 
for Saudi security, that function can be 
provided, as it is now, by American- 
owned and operated AWACS. And if 
Saudi sovereignty and pride are ad- 
vanced as a reason for their need to own 
rather than simply use these planes, I 
must confess that I do not believe that 
Saudi concern for saving face sprang up 
overnight. They accepted American- 
owned and operated AWACS in the past 
and we could have at least talked with 
them about continuing that arrangement 
instead of simply ignoring that pos- 
sibility. Or, at worst, we could have 
pointed to the NATO model of joint com- 
mand and control. So while I recognize 
the right of Saudi Arabia to be a proud 
and sovereign state, I would point out 
that other proud and sovereign states— 
like those in NATO—who felt that 
AWACS was essential to their security 
have accepted something less than full 
ownership of those planes in return for 
the protection they provide. 

There is, then, a way in which Saudi 
security—to the extent it relies on an 
early warning system—could have been 
protected while America’s need to safe- 
guard was preserved. 

But I do not believe that an objective 
analysis indicates that Saudi Arabia’s 
main security needs depend on early 
warning radar systems. I recognize that 
this administration—after previously 
claiming that we lacked the ability to 
make the Carter doctrine real—says it 
seeks to create a strategic consensus de- 
signed to thwart Soviet expansion in the 
Persian Gulf. Since this is as close as the 
administration has come to having a for- 
eign policy, I do not want to be overly 
critical of the concept. But I must share 
the concern of Senator ROBERT C. BYRD 
and others about the viability of a 
strategic consensus in the absence of any 
policy designed to address the problems 
that the nations in the Middle East see 
as most pressing. 

And I must also confess that I do not 
understand how we can demonstrate our 
commitment to block Soviet expansion 
in the region by selling AWACS—which 
we admit will not allow the Saudis to 
defeat an all-out Soviet air attack—when 
at the same time the administration is 
proposing cutbacks in our naval car- 
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rier task forces in the region and elimi- 
nating programs designed to improve our 
refueling and cargo carrying capacity to 
the region. 

Be that as it may, however, my point 
is simply that the main threat to the 
Saudis is not to be found in Soviet air 
attacks or even invasion by Soviet prox- 
ies. AWACS will not thwart the kind of 
internal subversion which led to the as- 
sassination of Anwar Sadat. AWACS are 
helpless before the Moslem fundamen- 
talists who seized the mosque in 1979. 
And AWACS cannot defend the royal 
family in the face of public domestic 
unrest. The Soviets do not need to con- 
sider the sweeping sort of air attack that 
AWACS will defend against to achieve 
their goals. There are less massive and 
more effective means available to them; 
means which totally evade the protection 
that AWACS in Saudi or American hands 
will provide. 

Despite my reservations about the val- 
ue of AWACS, the Saudis certainly seem 
to feel that they are essential elements 
in their national defense plans. Given 
the importance they attach to the sale, 
both symbolically and substantively, one 
would assume that they would be willing 
to try and reach some accommodations 
on those issues which have, at one point 
or another, concerned 68 Senators 
enough to justify their sending a letter to 
President Carter opposing any explora- 
tion of this sale. But the Saudis have not 
made any moves toward a middle ground. 
They have rejected any and all proposals 
involving joint command and control. In 
fact, they have rejected any suggestion 
that any restraints at all can be placed 
on their use of this equipment. 

Given their record of intransigence 
when something that they apparently 
desperately want is at stake, grave 
doubts have just got to be created about 
the often expressed hope that this sale 
will give us leverage over the Saudis and 
allow us to exert an influence over their 
behavior in the Middle East. If we can- 
not get them to recognize our right to 
jointly command and control the planes, 
how can we expect them to recognize 
Israel’s right to exist? If we cannot get 
them to negotiate with us about how the 
planes will be used, how can we expect 
them to negotiate a peace in the Middle 
East? 

I know that we have all fallen into the 
habit of referring to Saudi Arabia as a 
moderate Arab State. But I would re- 
mind my colleagues that we can only 
apply the term moderate to the Saudis 
if we contrast their behavior with the 
murderous frenzy of a state like Libya. 
It is difficult to really believe that a state 
is moderate when it has undermined the 
Camp David peace process, provided as- 
sistance to the PLO, opposed any Ameri- 
can military bases in the Middle East 
and denounced the hostage rescue mis- 
sion as American military aggression. 
It is hard to label as moderate Sheik 
Yamani’s claim in April 1981 that— 

To the Saudis, there are only two threats 
in this world—international communism and 
Israel. . . . The second (Israel) is far more 
tangible and more in evidence than the 
first, and an actual danger is obviously 
worse than a potential danger. 
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And it is hard to view as moderate 
Crown Prince Fahd's January 1981 
pledge that— 

We are for an all-out holy Islamic struggle 
in all aspects, with speech and all the re- 
sources of the media, with men, materiel, 
with knowledge and with weapons. 


Given all of this, it is hard to believe 
that the Saudis will take their sophisti- 
cated American military equipment and 
move to the sidelines if Arab States carry 
out their continuing threat of Jihad and 
engage in yet another attack on Israel. 
Indeed, to the extent that a successful 
sale is seen as tilting Saudi Arabia to- 
ward the West, there will be an irresisti- 
ble pressure on them to keep their com- 
mitments to the Arab front in any con- 
flict with Israel. : 

The administration has tried to allay 
this concern by assuring us that if the 
Saudis fly their planes in an offensive 
or provocative way, then Israel can 
simply shoot them down. Now that would 
be marvelous advice save for the fact 
that they have also told us that Ameri- 
cans will be on those planes for many 
years to come. And it is also not very 
useful advice when one considers that 
the diversion of Israeli aircraft to such 
a mission would have severe implications 
for her other defense needs during a 
conflict. 

The question, then, really is why in 
the world would we want to sell AWACS 
and AIM-9L's to Saudi Arabia? Why 
give them control over this technology? 
Why turn over our planes to them when 
we have not even turned them over to 
our NATO allies? Why give them the 
AIM-9L when they are not eligible to 
receive it? 

The one answer that emerges is the 
hope that in some way the sale will 
make the Saudis more pliable, more re- 
ceptive to American interests in the Mid- 
dle East, more willing to participate in 
the search for peace. Given their record, 
I find that a dubious argument at best. 
And given the fetish this administration 
has had about linkage, I find their ar- 
gument in this area particularly shallow. 

While we have delayed crucial dis- 
cussion with the Soviets because we have 
not had adequate assurances that their 
behavior on a host of important but un- 
related international issues will meet our 
standards, we are willing to sell AWACS 
and AIM-9L's based on a wing and & 
prayer that Saudi Arabia will turn 
around. We have no agreement that they 
will participate in Camp David. We have 
no agreement that even suggests they 
will decrease their funding of the PLO. 
We have no agreement that they will 
allow U.S. troops to have access to their 
bases. We have nothing except some un- 
documented, unconfirmed assurances 
that somehow this sale will make the 
Saudis more cooperative in the future. 

If anyone suggested that we apply a 
similar standard to our negotiations with 
the Soviets. they would be branded as 
wild idealists and run out of town on a 
rail—and they would deserve it. 

My doubts about Saudi behavior are 
only strengthened by my memory of past 
assurances that if we simply did this or 
that they would turn around. That was, 
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after all, a major argument advanced in 
support of the F-15 sale in 1978. And like 
so many of the arguments used then, this 
one has resurfaced. But of all the argu- 
ments which have returned to haunt us 
again, this one rings the most hollow. We 
believed it before. And we should have 
learned enough not to listen to it again. 

What leverage did we get from the 
1978 sale? We told the Saudis then that 
they would not get conformal fuel tanks 
or AIM-9L's or AWACS. And we were 
told that they would not ask for them. 
Well, they are asking. 

We were told they would moderate 
their role in the Middle East if we just 
sold them those F-15's and showed our 
respect for them. Perhaps the most 
powerful symbol of that moderation was 
their failure to even send a representa- 
tive to the funeral of Anwar Sadat. 

We were told that they would be more 
open to American concerns if the sale 
went through. But the only concern they 
have expressed about America is whether 
or not we can pass this latest, but not 
last, litmus test of our relationship with 
them. 

I ask my colleagues to recognize that 
litmus tests never end. Once we accept 
the premise that any of our allies—be 
they Arab or Israeli or European—can 
impose a litmus test on our relationship 
with them, we have surrendered control 
over our own foreign policy. 

Let me make one final point before I 
conclude. Many of my colleagues have 
suggested that we really cannot afford to 
look at this sale critically. They believe, 
sincerely, I am sure, that since the Presi- 
dent of the United States has told the 
Saudis that he favors this sale, we are 
obligated to back him up no matter how 
much we disagree with him. I have a 
great deal of respect for the Presidency. 
But I have at least as much respect for 
this institution and even more respect 
for this country. 


This institution has a constitutional 
right to critically examine the Presi- 
dent's decision and a legal obligation to 
disapprove this sale if we do not think it 
serves our Nation's best interests. Our 
role in this constitutional system is to 
serve as a check on the President; not to 
give him a blank check. I believe the 
President is sincere in his belief that this 
sale is in the national interest. But op- 
ponents are equally sincere in our beliefs 
that it is not, and as a result, we have a 
solemn duty to do all we can to prevent 
this country from making what I fear is 
a tragic error. As William Safire wrote in 
the October 15, 1981, New York Times: 

As & former Presidential aide, I recall all 
too well the temptation to quiet the voices 
of frlends warning of danger with a blast 
about “weakening the Presidency." But it is 
the demand to close ranks regardless of con- 
science that weakens the Presidency. 


In conclusion, I wish with all my heart 
that the President had given us a pro- 
posal I could support: One with a system 
of meaningful joint control and com- 
mand over the AWACS; one which gave 
us control over where those planes fly, 
control over access to the information 
they produce, and control so we could 
assure that they could make a speedy 
exit from Saudi Arabia in case of emer- 
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gency; a proposal which did not include 
offensive weapons for the F-15's. But he 
did not give us such a proposal. And the 
one he has given us I cannot support. 
In voting against it, however, I am not 
voting against a continued and strength- 
ened relationship with Saudi Arabia. 
£ven given all of my reservations about 
their role in the conflicts which con- 
tinually threaten the peace, I believe we 
can and should work toward a closer 
relationship with them. I just want that 
relationship to be fair, balanced and con- 
sistent with American security interests. 


This sale violates our pledge to protect 
and defend the interests of the United 
States. It is inconsistent with our na- 
tional security. It is ill advised and poorly 
developed. Despite all the pressures, de- 
spite the references to loyalty and pa- 
triotism, the plain fact is that this sale 
does not warrant—and ought not com- 
mand—the support of the U.S. Senate. 

EXHIBIT 1 


SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., May 9, 1978. 
Hon. JOHN J. SPARKMAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: During recent conver- 
sations with you and other members of your 
Committee, a number of questions have been 
raised regarding the characteristics of the 
F-15 aircraft we propose to sell to Saudi 
Arabia and reassurances as to the purposes 
for which Saudi Arabia will use the aircraft. 
I would like to respond to those questions 
and attempt to resolve any uncertainties that 
members may have felt regarding the pro- 
posed sale. 


I. THE F-15 AIRCRAFT 


The F-15 we plan to sell to Saudi Arabia 
will have the same configurations as the 
interceptor model approved for the United 
States Air Force. During the developmental 
phase of the F-15, initial plans called for 
giving the aircraft a ground attack capability. 
However, the avallability of other aircraft 
with superior strike capabilities led the Air 
Force to alter its plans and to limit the role 
of the F-15 to that of an air superiority 
fighter. Consequently, the development of 
new ground attack systems for the F-15 was 
discontinued in 1975. 


Saudi Arabia chose the F-15 because of its 
extended patrol capability and superior air 
defense characteristics (including an ad- 
vanced, all-weather air-to-air radar system). 
The F-15 best meets Saudi Arabian require- 
ments for the air defense of a vast territory. 
In choosing the F-15, Saudi Arabia rejected 
aircraft with powerful ground attack capa- 
bilities such as the F-16. 

As Saudi Arabia has selected the F-15 to 
defend its national territory, it would be 
folly, as the Chairman designate of the JCS, 
General David Jones, USAF, observed in tes- 
timony, to use the F-15 offensively against 
neighboring countries. This is particularly so 
vis-a-vis Israel, whose air strength is, and 
will be, so much greater. Not only would the 
F-15 be relatively ineffective in an offensive 
mode, and the risk of loss of the aircraft high, 
but its use away from Saudi Arabia would 
leave vital oil facilities, urban centers and 
military installations without necessary air 
defense cover. From the standpoint of mili- 
tary planning, it would make no sense what- 
soever for Saudi Arabia to acquire an aircraft 
with the characteristics of the F-15 with an 
idea of using it as a ground attack aircraft. 
I am confident the Saudis have no such 
intention. 


Like the USAF model, the F-15 for Saudi 


Arabia will be equipped with air defense 
armament, namely four AIM-9 Sidewinder 
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air-to-air missiles, four AIM-7 Sparrow alr- 
to-air missiles and a 20-mm gun. 

The aircraft can carry three external fuel 
tanks, but the plane requested by Saudi 
Arabia will not be equipped with special 
features that could give it additional range. 
Specifically, the planes will not have con- 
formal fuel tanks (“fast packs"), ie. aux- 
iliary fuel tanks that conform to the body of 
the plane, and Saudi Arabian KC-130 tank- 
ers do not have equipment for air refuelling 
of the F-15. 

Saudi Arabia has not requested that the 
plane be outfitted with Multiple Ejection 
racks (MER 200) which would allow the 
plane to carry a substantial bomb load. The 
U.S. will not furnish such MERs, and testing 
and certification of a MER system for the 
F-15 would not be feasible by another coun- 
try without U.S. authorization, While air- 
craft could conceivably carry three standard 
MK 84 bombs, they would each replace an 
external fuel tank; this would greatly short- 
en the aircraft's range and increase its vul- 
nerability. Moreover, in contrast to the F—16, 
the F-15 does not have a radar system de- 
signed for bombing. 

Saudi Arabia has not requested nor do we 
intend to sell any other systems or arma- 
ments that would increase the range or en- 
hance the ground attack capability of the 
F-15. 

Pursuant to our national security dis- 
closure policy, certain highly sensitive sub- 
components of the U.S. Air Force version of 
the F-15 (e.g. cryptologic equipment and 
some special electronic capabilities) will not 
be sold to Saudi Arabia. 


In sum, it is clear that the F-15 will help 
Saudi Arabia deter and defend against those 
nations that are hostile to its role as a lead- 
ing moderate Arab state. 


II. ASSURANCES 


The Government of Saudi Arabia has as- 
sured us that it has no aggressive intentions 
against any state, that it will use the F-15 
aircraft only in furtherance of its legitimate 
self-defense, and that it will not employ the 
aircraft offensively. The Saudi Arabian Gov- 
ernment has similarly assured us that it will 
not transfer the F-15 aircraft to any third 
country or permit the nationals of such 
country to train on the F-15 aircraft; serve 
as pilot, or otherwise to have access to the 
aircraft without the authorization of the 
United States. 


We have specifically discussed these re- 
strictions on use and prohibitions on trans- 
fer with the Government of Saudi Arabia. 
They have assured us that they intend scru- 
pulously to comply with these prohibitions 
and restrictions. The record of Saudi Arabia 
in this respect is excellent. However, should 
the assurances be violated, the United States 
can take appropriate action, including sus- 
pension of services and of delivery of spare 
parts and other military equipment. Without 
such services the usability of the F-15 would 
degrade rapidly. 


It 1s also important to note that the sales 
agreement reserves to the United States the 
right to suspend or cancel deliveries at any 
time “when the national interest of the 
United States so requires.” Further, under 
Section 21(c) of the Arms Export Control 
Act, no U.S. person employed under Foreign 
Military Sales contracts in Saudi Arabia or 
any other country would be permitted to per- 
form services in support of combat opera- 
tions. 

Questions have been raised concerning the 
possible basing of the F-15 aircraft at Tabuk 
Air Base. I would like to repeat to you the 
assurance given to me and other United 
States officials by the Saudi Arabian Govern- 
ment that Saudi Arabia will base the F-15 
aircraft, not at Tabuk, but at Dhahran, Taif 
and possibly at Riyadh or Khamis Mushait, 
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Basing the F-15 at the vulnerable Tabuk base 
could place in needless jeopardy these vital 
aircraft which will form the heart of the 
Saudi Arabian air defense system. In addi- 
tion, Tabuk is not equipped to serve as an 
operating base for the F-15s, and could not 
be so equipped without extensive U.S. assist- 
ance which would not be provided. These 
practical considerations, of which Saudi 
Arabia is well aware, strengthen the assur- 
ances that the F-15s will not be based at 
Tabuk. 

The question has also been raised whether 
the Government of Saudi Arabia intends to 
acquire additional combat aircraft from 
other countries. The Saudi Arabian Govern- 
ment has assured us that it does not intend 
to add to its inventory any combat aircraft 
from other countries while it is preparing for 
and receiving the sixty F-15s. The shortage of 
trained personnel in Saudi Arabia would se- 
verely constrain Saudi Arabia's ability to 
utilize any additional new aircraft beyond 
the F-15 during this period. 

With respect to the security of the air- 
craft, the Government of Saudi Arabia has 
expressed its determination to provide care- 
fully for the physical protection of the air- 
craft, manuals and other material related to 
it. Prior to the delivery of the aircraft, we 
wil work with the Government of Saudi 
Arabia to ensure that adequate safeguards 
are in place to prevent unauthorized persons 
from obtaining access to the aircraft or in- 
formation about it. 

The proposal with respect to Saudi Arabia, 
like all such proposals, stands on its own 
merits, and I hope the foregoing information 
will be helpful to you and that you and the 
members of your Committee will join in sup- 
port of the Administration's proposals to sell 
aircraft to Israel, Egypt and Saudi Arabia. 

Sincerely, 
HAROLD Brown. 


(President Reagan's letter is printed 
earlier in today’s RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I believe 
Senator RorH is on his way to the floor 
to speak next but, in that interim, I 
would like to make several points that 
I would hope my colleagues will keep in 
mind. 

First of all, there has been little dis- 
cussion of the AIM-9L missile in this 
whole package. You would think it was 
merely à debate on AWACS. Yet an 
equally dangerous aspect of the sale is 
the AIM-9L missile, the technology of 
which no one in the world has but us, 
and the provisions relating to onsite 
inspection and prohibitions on third 
country maintenance, clearance, and 
screening, and all of these things that 
the President assured some of my col- 
leagues in letters he sent to them, did 
not, as I read the letters, apply to that 
missile. 


One should also understand that there 
is not and has not been any certainty of 
a time when the Soviets would have this 
technology for an all-aspect missile. Re- 
ports to the Intelligence Committee are 
much more guarded than all the talk 
that is so easily bantered around about 
how the AIM-9L missile tcehnology is 
something the Soviets are about to have, 
and, also the talk about how soon the 
Soviets are going to have, an AWACS 
capability. 

So I think we have done a great job 
here in underselling the lethal aspect of 
the AIM-9L missile and the sophistica- 
tion of the AWACS aircraft in order to 
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accommodate a foreign policy decision 
the President has made. 

I would like my colleagues to keep a 
few other things in mind. If we go into 
closed session, we will talk a little bit 
about them, and one is the capability of 
the Saudi Air Force. Saudi Arabia right 
now has 140 aircraft, with F-15’s still to 
come. If the threat is from the Soviets, 
who have 5,000 aircraft which they could 
dedicate to the effort, Saudi capabilities 
would not make a whole lot of difference. 
I do not think there are 150 Saudi 
Arabian qualified pilots, and if we are 
talking about the Saudis scrambling in a 
few minutes to cut off an attack from 
Iran coming across the gulf, with all due 
respect, our friends from Saudi Arabia 
have trouble scrambling their camels in 
15 minutes, let alone the F-15's. 

The 7-minute warning time that this 
would give them in additional time 
seems to me an enormous price to pay. 

But I see the Senator from Arizona 
has arrived, and I will reserve the rest 
of my comments for later in this debate. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ari- 
zona, Senator DECOoNcINI, 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware for yielding to me. 

I am listening to much of the debate 
and discussion on the AWACS sale and 
I am realistic enough to know that my 
statement this afternoon is not going to 
change anybody's mind or vote. All the 
arm-twisting and persuasion has already 
been accomplished, of that I am con- 
vinced and I am somewhat disappointed, 
I must say. But I think it is important 
that those of us who have strong feelings 
on this issue take a little time and pre- 
sent those feelings to this body. 

These are feelings of mine that have 
been of longstanding, feelings that I had 
very similar to those when President 
Carter proposed the sale of the F-15's 
in 1978. 


The debate regarding the sale of 
AWACS and F-15 enhancements began 
long before the administration's official 
proposal of the sale on August 24, 1981, 
and has its roots in the 1978 decision to 
sell F-15's to Saudia Arabia. Today that 
debate draws to a close. Our colleagues 
in the other body have voted overwhelm- 
ingly against the sale, and it is up to us 
to make the final decision to reject or 
approve the sale. 


I have given much time and thought 
to this decision. I inspected the AWACS- 
equipped plane which the administration 
made available to Congress about 6 
weeks ago. I have listened carefully to 
administration briefings and to the views 
of authorities on both sides of the issue, 
and a flood of correspondence from Ari- 
zonans who favor and who oppose the 
proposed sale has reached my office. They 
have been reviewed carefully by myself 
as well as members of my staff. 


In the first 10 months of his adminis- 
tration, meaning President Reagan’s 
administration, I have done my best to 
support the administration when I be- 
lieved they were right, and many times 
I think they were right. When I met with 
the President recently regarding the pro- 
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posed sale, our frank and open discussion 
explored in depth the advantages and 
disadvantages. I suggested modifications 
to the sale which I believe would make 
it more in keeping with U.S. security in- 
terests in the Middle East. However, due 
to commitments that had already been 
made to the Saudis, the President felt 
that any meaningful change was un- 
acceptable. 

I am firmly convinced that the pro- 
posed sale—the AW ACS-equipped planes 
as wel as the F-15 enhancements— 
would be harmful to vital American in- 
terests in the Middle East. My decision is 
based on three arguments, each of which 
I believe, is strong enough in itself to 
justify opposing the sale. 

My first reason for opposing the sale 
involves the highly sophisticated and 
powerful nature of the main features of 
the package. The $8.5 billion worth of 
arms and equipment may be the largest 
weapons sale in history. It includes five 
Boeing 707 aircraft equipped with E-3A 
airborne warning and control systems, 
commonly known as AWACS; 1,177 
AIM-9L Sidewinder air-to-air missiles; 
6 KC-707 aerial refueling tankers; 101 
pairs of conformal F-15 fuel pods and 22 
ground radar intercept stations. 

AWACS without a doubt has impres- 
sive capabilities. Although the adminis- 
tration attempts to play down its tech- 
nological sophistication, no one that I 
know would dispute the fact that it is 
the most advanced airborne warning sys- 
tem in existence. If this sale is approved 
no other single nation will have such an 
advanced system. The Israelis do not 
have AWACS: They have the less capable 
E-2C Hawkeye system. Our NATO allies 
do not individually have AWACS. At least 
we maintain control in their use and will 
in the future, when they are turned over, 
as I understand, sometime next year, 
have a large percentage of the crews on 
each one of those. 

At a mission altitude of 29,000 feet, 
AWACS can detect low flying small 
fighter aircraft at ranges of about 200 
statute miles, medium-size aircraft at 
about 275 statute miles, and high altitude 
bomber-size aircraft at over 400 statute 
miles. However, while the AWACS have 
been portrayed as a defensive weapon, its 
real value is as an airborne command and 
control center. AWACS could control a 
multifaceted air attack while simultane- 
ously directing defensive efforts against 
a counterattack. AWACS is an extremely 
effective “force multiplier,” because an 
enemy has to be willing to expend a sig- 
nificantly greater portion of its strength 
to eliminate it or to combat a force com- 
manded and controlled by AWACS. 

Traditionally in the Middle East, 
Israel's air superiority has offset its 100 
to 1 disadvantage in manpower, thus 
preserving a rough military balance in 
the area leading to a degree of stability. 
The AWACS sale could profoundly affect 
that balance—particularly the percep- 
tion of that balance—and precipitate a 
dangerous regional conflict with the 
gravest implications for U.S. security. 

The enhanced F-15's, particularly 
when used in conjunction with AWACS, 
could be used by Saudi Arabia to help 
settle any number of old scores in the 
Middle East. When its range is extended 
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through the addition of conformal tanks 
and the use of KC-707 tankers—which 
can refuel AWACS planes as well as the 
F-15's and the F-5's which the Saudis 
already have—the Saudis could fly to 
and engage in aerial combat virtually 
anywhere in the Middle East, Persian 
Gulf and Indian Ocean region and 
maybe even beyond that part of the 
world. 

When the AIM-9L Sidewinder, a 
state-of-the-art, air-to-air missile is 
added to the F-15, the aircraft’s inherent 
force projection capability will be 
enough to shake up any neighboring 
state’s defense planning, The Sidewinder 
is the best we have and Colonel Qadhafi 
can testify to its effectiveness because 
two of his planes were shot down with 
them. 

My second reason for opposing the sale 
is based on the nature of the Saudi Gov- 
ernment. A variety of Saudi actions and 
threats make me feel strongly that al- 
though they are adequate partners when 
our interests coincide, when our interests 
differ, they are unwilling to compromise 
or to be flexible. This lack of willingness 
to accommodate in order to attain long- 
term advantages can be seen in the issue 
which faces us today. 


I firmly believe that many votes in this 
body might have changed had the Saudis 
publicly given assurances that they wel- 
come cooperation with the United States 
instead of forcing the administration to 
Say very, very quietly that such assur- 
ances exist, albeit not officially, and that 
even if there are no assurances, we have 
ways of making the AWACS disfunc- 
tional. But the fact is, the Saudis seem 
to have insisted on the United States 
selling it five AWACS precisely because 
they want to remove American control. 
Otherwise, you would think they would 
be content with the considerably cheaper 
and more effective option of keeping 
Ameri-an-operated AWACS in Saudi 
Arabia. 


Other examples of this lack of flexibi- 
lity impact directly on the central U.S. 
goal of maintaining lasting peace and 
stability in the Middle East: Saudi 
Arabia has condemned the Camp David 
accords. Saudi Arabia finances the PLO 
to the tune of hundreds of millions of 
dollars per year. As recently as January 
of this year, Saudi Arabia called for a 
holy war against Israel. Saudi Arabia 
suspended diplomatic relations with 
Egypt and led the Arab boycott of Egypt. 
Saudi Arabia has blocked Israeli ships 
from using the Suez Canal. 

I suspect that this inflexibility is due 
to a variety of factors, none of which is 
reassuring. Perhaps some of it is inher- 
ent in the Arab/Moslem culture. Or per- 
haps the Saudis do not see the Soviet 
Union as a significant threat. I have had 
many people explain this inflexibility to 
be a sort of facade that the Saudi leader- 
ship puts on in order to appease its fol- 
lowers. 


This to me is probably the most dis- 
turbing of all possible rationales because 
it points to a basic source of instability 
in the Saudi regime—an instability that 
is reminiscent of the power base which 
caused the Shah of Iran’s downfall and 
the rise of the Ayatollah Khomeini. The 
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Saudi regime has already faced riots in 
its oil-rich eastern province and has had 
to handle—and none too efficiently, I 
might add—the seizure of the mosque at 
Mecca. The risks attached to loss or mis- 
use of the top of the line items of tech- 
nology which are included in this pack- 
age are too great to-justify their sale to 
a regime with these problems of instabil- 
ity and inflexibility. 

My third reason for opposing the sale 
involves the content of the deal which 
the administration struck with the 
Saudis. The process of transferring high 
technology American weapons to Saudi 
Arabia began in 1978 with the sale of the 
F-15’s. At that time, President Carter 
made essentially the same arguments 
that the Reagan administration has been 
making. I could not then accept the prop- 
osition that dramatic increases in Saudi 
Arabian weapons’ capabilities would pro- 
mote stability in the Midle East, just as I 
cannot accept that argument now. 

However, when President Carter lob- 
bied Congress on the original F—15's sale, 
assurances were given that AWACS and 
advanced Sidewinders would not be sold 
to the Saudis. Furthermore, in a May 9, 
1978 letter to the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, Secretary of Defense 
Brown gave specific assurances regard- 
ing the limitations of the offensive ca- 
pabilities of F-15's to be sold to the 
Saudis. 


Among these limitations were the deci- 
sion not to supply conformal fuel tanks 
or tankers which could refuel the F-15's. 
Specifically, Secretary Brown stated: 

Saudi Arabia has not requested nor do 
we intend to sell any other systems or arma- 
ments that would increase the range or en- 
hance the ground attack capability of the 
F-15. 


Two points must be made regarding 
these assurances. First, if these assur- 
ances had not been made, the original 
F-15 sale would probably not have been 
approved. Yet, now the Reagan adminis- 
tration is violating those assurances 
without showing any specific need for 
violating them. These assurances could 
be kept by retaining the currently opera- 
tive arrangements of maintaining Ameri- 
can-controlled AWACS in Saudi Arabia. 
Second, the Saudis accepted the con- 
straints imposed by those assurances, 
but now they are insisting that the 
United States is somehow obliged to re- 
moye these constraints. I cannot help 
but wonder when such demands will end. 


During the campaign, President 
Reagan repeatedly criticized the Carter 
administration for not bargaining effec- 
tively. Unfortunately, the example of this 
sale indicates that President Reagan did 
not learn the lessons which were recog- 
nized by candidate Reagan. The bargain 
struck with the Saudis is one sided. 

In return for our most sophisticated 
weaponry, we receive virtually nothing. 
We receive no assurances that the Saudis 
will assist in the Middle East peace proc- 
ess. We receive no assurances that the 
Saudis will move toward recognition of 
Israel. We receive no assurances that the 
Saudis will stop financing the terrorist 
activities of the PLO. We receive no 
commitment to permit the stationing of 
American troops and equipment on Saudi 
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soil to make our defense of the Persian 
Gulf effective, and, unlike the original 
sale of F-15’s, we do not even receive 
assurances that this will be the last Saudi 
demand for advanced U.S. weaponry. 

Frankly, I do not understand why the 
administration did not receive assur- 
ances along these lines. I recognize that 
the administration is attempting to pur- 
sue an evenhanded policy in the Mid- 
dle East, and I fully endorse a strategy, 
but this lopsided sales does not accom- 
plish that end. 

Perhaps if the Saudis had been ap- 
proached with a proposal involving joint 
control of the AWACS early on in the 
game, they would not be so locked into 
one position. Other options which might 
have made this sale more palatable but 
which apparently were not explored in- 
clude selling the less powerful Hawkeye 
airborne radar system, leasing the 
AWACS or deleting or separating into 
two packages the items included in the 
proposed sale. 

Perhaps the best alternative that the 
administration could have pursued was 
to reject the idea of selling these highly 
advanced complex pieces of equipment 
which are designed to be used against an 
external threat and concentrated instead 
on assisting the Saudis in dealing with 
interal disruption. Currently the Saudis 
have turned to Pakistani mercenaries to 
help deal with these types of threats. 
Adm. Stansfield Turner makes this ar- 
gument very persuasively and I will ask 
at the conclusion of my remarks that 
his April 23, 1981, column from the 
Washington Post be printed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. President, I sincerely hope that if 
any lessons are learned from the months 
of debate about this sale, one such lesson 
wil be that the President must work 
with Congress in making decisions which 
have such sweeping ramiflcations. In ne- 
gotiating this sale, the administration 
made an unwise commitment to Saudi 
Arabia which, under law, Congress must 
evaluate. 

Now the President argues that to deny 
his request will undermine his foreign 
policy. But Congress has a constitution- 
ally mandated role in making foreign 
policy, and the President must not for- 
get that role. This is a nation of laws, 
and the President is not above them. 
We should not ratify a bad decision sim- 
ply because the administration made it. 
We would be abdicating our responsibil- 
ity to the law and to the people who 
elected us were we to support a President 
regardless of what he does. 

In sum, Mr. President, the sale of 
AWACS and F-15 enhancements is a bad 
idea. It adds another element of in- 
stability into the Middle East which 
could easily prove disastrous. It exposes 
our most sophisticated weaponry to cap- 
ture by enemy forces. And, it is a bad 
bargain to boot—a poorly conceived 
and negotiated agreement that the ad- 
ministration rushed into without due 
consideration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that along with the Stansfield Tur- 
ner article, a newsletter which I sent to 
my constituents and a recent Washing- 
ton Post article by George Will be printed 
at this point into the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

No to AWACS 
(By Stansfield Turner) 


For more than 20 years, the United States 
helped the shah of Iran to build that coün- 
try into the strongest military power in the 
Middie East. The shah's taste for the most 
sophisticated military hardware in our in- 
ventory was legend, and his shopping list 
was long, although Iran, a nation of 36 mil- 
lion, lacked the technical expertise to main- 
tain and fully use the equipment it bought. 
Accordingly, it also had to purchase foreign 
technical help and support to keep its mill- 
tary machine running. We all know what 
happened. 

In 1978, the Carter administration, with 
the consent of Congress, agreed to sell our 
newest and most advanced fighter aircratt, 
the F15, to Saudi Arabia. Because of the po- 
tential threat to Israel, Congress was ex- 
plicitly promised that we would not also sell 
the Saudis the external fuel tanks that 
would extend the F15's range, or bomb racks 
that would turn it into an attack aircraft. 
By the spring of 1980, the Saudis were back 
asking for these external equipments as well 
as the super-sophisticated Airborne Warn- 
ing and Command Aircraft, AWACS. AWACS 
is a Boeing 707 with a large rotating radar 
antenna on top and as vast complex of com- 
puter systems inside. It detects other air- 
craft at great distances, and tracks all air 
activity within its zone of coverage. 

The Saudi national for their need for 
these additional F15 equipments and 
AWACS was that their situation had 
changed since they contracted for their 
Fl5s in 1978. Specifically, Iran had fallen 
into less friendly hands, and the Soviets had 
invaded Afghanistan. It would, vherefore, be 
in the best interest of both the United States 
and Saudi Arabia—unquestionably a pro- 
Western force in the Middle East—for the 
Saudis to strengthen their ability to counter 
any other hostile moves in the region. 

Their real concern, which was not a part of 
thelr argument, was that two years had 
elapsed and the Saudis had not seen enough 
progress on the Israeli-Palestinian issue. To 
test our resolve to push for a solution ac- 
ceptable to the Arabs, the Saudis were asking 
us to take an action that would be opposed 
by Israel. It was one way to test whether we 
would eventually pressure Israel into making 
concessions on the Palestinian question. The 
Saudis were also buying time for themselves 
with the radical Arabs. By obtaining such a 
visible symbol of U.S. support, they could 
demonstrate to the radicals that their limited 
association with the United States had value. 
They thereby hoped to ward off additional 
pressures from the Arab radicals to break 
with the United States or even to use the oll 
weapon as a means of pressuring the United 
States to force concessions on Israel. 

Having given the Saudis the F-15s in 1978, 
it would be difficult to deny them the extra 
equipments under the present circumstances. 
Admittedly, long-range F-15s and the 
AWACS in Saudi hands will present some 
added risk to the Israelis, but they are fully 
capable of handling it. 

Whether we should permit the Saudis to 
purchase AWACS 1s another question. The 
Saudis are our friends. Providing them with 
AWACS would not be a friendly act because 
1t would not be 1n their best interests. It 1s 
such & complex plece of military equipment 
that there is no way the Saudi military es- 
tablishment could operate or maintain a 
fleet of them on its own. Saudi Arabia has 
only 4 million people on which to draw and 
has a lesser leyel of education than Iran. 
Even with extensive outside technical assist- 
ance, sustaining the AWACS would be a se- 
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vere drain on the Saudi military technical 
resources. In the long run, they would resent 
the fact that they could not operate the 
AWACS and that they remained dependent 
on us. 

More important, it would distract the at- 
tention of the Saudi leadership from more 
urgent military tasks. The most likely threats 
to Saudi Arabia are internal disorder or re- 
bellion and guerrilla warfare, encouraged-and 
supported by its neighbors. It would be wish- 
ful thinking to believe that a nation in as 
great a state of flux as is Saudi Arabia today 
would not be subject to domestic unrest or 
subversion. When such troubles develop, the 
Saudi security forces must have the capa- 
bility of grappling with them. 

In November 1979, Saudi military and do- 
mestic security forces proved themselves 
quite inept in quelling a minor disruption 
at the Great Mosque In Mecca. This was ap- 
parently a purely domestic matter, but in 
the future the Saudis must worry about sub- 
version formented by South Yemen, where 
the Soviets have a strong foothold; disorders 
in the vital of] fields, where there are large 
numbers of Shia Muslims who may be re- 
sponsive to the Khomeini revolutionary 
movement; and perhaps even armed clashes 
with neighboring Iraq. The Saudis are not 
well prepared for any of these contingencies 
today. They have turned to Pakistan to sup- 
ply mercenaries to help them, but the mon- 
archy should haye military and internal se- 
curity forces of its own that are loyal and 
under its full control. 

Against this background, it would be ir- 
responsible for us to help them prepare to 
defeat a sophisticated air threat, for which 
the AWACS was designed and which has a 
low probability of occurring, when they are 
incapable of handling the more elementary 
threats of insurrection and guerrilla war- 
fare that are highly probable. As friends, we 
should try to draw their attention to the 
realities of their situation. They do not 
need the AWACS nearly as much as they 
need other forms of military equipment and 
training. There is no way they can absorb 
AWACS into their military structure without 
detracting from their primary concerns. Even 
if there are short-term advantages to the 
United States in establishing some continu- 
ing military presence on the Arabian penin- 
sula through the provision of AWACS, we 
should forgo that in favor of doing what a 
genuine and long-term friend would do: Be 
frank and put the friend’s interests up front. 
That is the only way to protect our interests, 
anyway. Clearly this will not be an immedi- 
ately popular response, but friends should 
not aspire to popularity. 

We can mitigate the impact on the Saudis 
of turning them down on AWACS. We could 
give them a squadron of F15s immediately, 
several years ahead of the delivery of those 
they are purchasing. The U.S. Air Force 
would have to maintain and operate these 
for them for several years while Saudi pilots 
and mechanics complete their training. The 
Saudis, however, would see that we nre 
serious about helping them all we can. They 
would also see, in time, that the way to be 
a friend is to be honest and frank rather 
than to say yes to an ill-advised request. 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
AWACS/F-15 SALE HARMFUL To US. 
INTERESTS 


I recently met with President Reagan to 
discuss the proposed sale of AWACS and 
the F-15 enhancement package to Saudi 
Arabia. Our frank and open exchange ex- 
plored in detail the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the sale. Although the President 


clearly articulated the  Administration's 
point of view, I came away from the meet- 
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Ing convinced that this sale would neither 
serve American strategic interests or pro- 
mote the peace in the volatile Middle East. 

I have given. much timé and thought to 
this decision. I inspected the AWACS- 
equipped plane .whiclt the Administration 
made available to Congress. I have listened 
carefully.to Administration briefings and 
to the views of authorities on both sides 
of this controversial. issue. I read letters 
from and talked to AMzonans who favor and 
who oppose the proposed sale. I have done 
my best to support the President in the 
past. In fact, in my conversation with the 
President, I proposed modifications to the 
sale more in keeping with U.S. security in- 
terests in the Middle East. Because of the 
President's previous commitments to Saudi 
Arabia, he feels that any meaningful change 
is unacceptable. I am firmly convinced that 
the proposed sale of AWACS planes and F-15 
enhancements to Saudi Arabia would be 
harmful to vital American interests in the 
Middle East. I would llke to take this op- 
portunity to tell you my reasons for op- 
posing the sale. 


AWACS, F—15'S AND SIDEWINDER MISSILES ARE 
POTENT WEAPONS 


While the AWACS have been portrayed as 
8 defensive weapon, its real value is as an 
airborne command and control center. 
AWACS could coordinate a multi-faceted air 
attack while simultaneously directing de- 
fensive efforts against counter-attack. Tradi- 
tionally in the Middle East, Israel's air su- 
perlority has, in the past, offset its 100-to- 
one disadvantage in manpower, thus pre- 
serving & rough military balance in the area 
leading to & modicum of stability. The 
AWACS sale could profoundly affect that bal- 
ance and precipitate a dangerous regional 
conflict. 

AWACS, particularly when used in con- 
junction with F-15s or other weapons, could 
be used by Saudi Arabia to help settle any 
number of old scores in the Middle East. For 
example, the AIM-9L Sidewinder missile, 
1,777 of which are included in the proposal 
package, is a state-of-the-art air-to-air mis- 
sile. It’s the best we have, and its effective- 
ness was shown recently by the U.S.-Libyan 
air battle. This missile, and the added fuel 
capacity which will also be supplied if the 
proposed sale is completed, will make the 
Saudis’ F-15 potent foes in any air conflict. 


HIGH TECHNOLOGY AMERICAN WEAPONS MUST 
BE UNDER SAFE CONTROL 


The process of transferring high technol- 
ogy American weapons to Saudi Arabia be- 
gan In 1978 with the sale of 56 F-15s. At that 
time, President Carter made essentially the 
same arguments as the new Administration. 
I could not then accept the proposition that 
dramatic increases in Saudi Arablan weap- 
ons capabilities would promote stability, and 
I cannot accept it now. When President Car- 
ter lobbied Congress on the original F-15 sale 
(which I voted against) assurances were 
given that we would not sell enhancement 
packages in the future; that is precisely 
what the Administration now proposes. At 
that time, the Saudis accepted the con- 
straints imposed by those assurances, and 
it is a widely held view that without these 
assurances the initial F-15 sale would not 
have been approved. 

The only precedent for the proposed sale 
of the AWACS, our most sophisticated warn- 
ing and battle control system, was set in 1977 
when the sale of AWACS to Iran was ap- 
proved. Had the delivery of the sale occurred 
prior to the Iranian revolution, AWACS 
would be in the hands of the Ayatollah Kho- 
meini and who knows who else. 

We do not sell AWACS to our NATO allies— 
we maintain American control. Yet, the Ad- 
ministration is now willing to give up that 
control to a regime which 1s not only unstable 
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politically and thus subject to overthrow, but 
& regime that has consistently opposed the 
Camp David peace process and which has fl- 
nanced the terrorist activities of the Pales- 
tinian Liberation Organization in the amount 
of $400 million last year alone! 

SAUDI ARABIA GETS MUCH AND GIVES LITTLE 

During the campaign, President Reagan 
repeatedly criticized the Carter Administra- 
tion for not bargaining effectively. Much of 
that criticism was warranted, but unfortu- 
nately President Reagan's Administration has 
struck a very one-sided deal with the Saudis. 
In return for our most sophisticated weap- 
onry, we receive virtually nothing. We receive 
no assurances that the Saudis will assist in 
the Middle East peace process; we receive no 
assurances that the Saudis will move toward 
recognition of Israel; we recelve no assur- 
ances that they will stop financing the ter- 
rorist activities of the PLO; we receive no 
commitment to station American trgops and 
equipment on Saudi soil to make our defense 
of the Persian Gulf effective, and, unlike the 
original sale of F-15s, we do not even receive 
assurances that this will be the last Saudi 
demand for advanced U.S. weaponry. 

Without consulting Congress, this Admin- 
istration made an unwise commitment to 
Saudi Arabia which, under the law, requires 
Congressional approval. Now, the President 
argues that to deny his request will under- 
mine his foreign policy. But this is a Nation 
of laws, and the President is not above them. 
Surely, we should not ratify a bad decision 
simply because the Administration made it. 
I would be abdicating my own responsibility 
to the law and to the people who elected me 
were I to support a President regardless of 
what he does. 

In sum, the sale of AWACS and F-15 en- 
hancement is a bad idea. It exposes our most 
sophisticated technology to capture by enemy 
forces. It adds an element of instability to 
the Middle East which could easily prove 
disastrous. And, it is a bad bargain to boot, a 


poorly conceived and negotiated agreement 
that the Administration rushed into without 
due consideration. 


THE Worst HAS ALREADY HAPPENED 
(By George F. Will) 


Proof of the capacity of the proposed 
AWACS sale to cause dreadful developments 
18 that 1t has awakened the sleeping peda- 
gogue in me. The pedagogue thinks the na- 
tion should define its terms, especially those 
that denote the things it covets, such as 
“peace” and “moderation.” 

If “peace” means simply the absence of 
armed conflict, then peace is a clear-cut con- 
cept, but it is a classification that does not 
classify in a way compatible with common 
sense. The United States has not known peace 
in any meaningful sense since the first week 
of December, 40 years ago. Thus the presi- 
dent's strategic arms proposal (MX, B1 and 
the rest) should be understood as another 
maneuver in what John Kennedy called a 
"long twilight struggle," countering maneu- 
vers of arms by the enemy. The president's 
proposal—to deploy a new capacity for vio- 
lence, for the purpose of countering the 
enemy's capacity—is not war, but it is indica- 
tive of a condition closer to war than to 
peace, 

Similarly, Israel has never known a day 
of peace. Israel has suffered four wars but the 
intervals between have not been peace. Saudi 
Arabia, whose “moderation” is cited by pro- 
ponents of the AWACS sale, is among the 
foremost contributors to the climate of war 
and, hence, to the destabilization of the 
region. 

In his letter offering assurances to senators, 
the president says he would cancel the sale 
if “the Saudis adopt policies which are dis- 
ruptive to prospects for stability of the region 
and detrimental to U.S. national interests.” 
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That statement implies that the Saudis have 
not hitherto adopted such policies. The state- 
ment is an example of the deceptions, in- 
cluding self-deceptions, the administration 
has been driven to in its search for rationali- 
zations of the sale. 

The Saudis have relentlessly excorlated 
the Camp David agreements. They have per- 
sistently undermined the peace process. They 
have financed the transformation of the fore- 
most terrorist organization, the PLO, into a 
conventional army in Lebanon. They have 
called (in January) for a "holy war" against 
Israel. They have vigorously opposed any mili- 
tary bases on the Arabian peninsula and the 
Gulf (although the Soviet Union has a sub- 
stantial presence in Syria and South 
Yemen). They have pressured Oman to be 
less hospitable to the United States. 

They denounced the hostage rescue mis- 
sion in Iran as “American military aggres- 
sion.” They raised the price of oil more than 
$20 a barrel between the end of 1978 and the 
beginning of 1981. Their oil minister recently 
threatened a $60-a-barrel price if oil compa- 
nies would not reduce inventories. And they 
are the hosts of Idi Amin (who is not in 
Libya, as George Bush charged when reach- 
ing for definitive proof of Libya's immodera- 
tion). 

Worse than what wil happen when the 
president wins or loses is what already has 
happened: our political language, and hence 
our capacity for clear thought and sensible 
action, has been damaged by the administra- 
tion's need to ascribe moderation to Saudi 
Arabia. The administration also has manful- 
ly, but  unconvincingly, celebrated the 
"stability" of Saudi Arabia, a nation under- 
going pell-mell modernization, with low lit- 
eracy and 75 percent of its labor force con- 
sisting of foreigners. 

Some defenders of Saudi behavior say the 
regime is not immoderate, it is just not 
brave. They say the funds for the PLO are 
unavoidable “protection” payments. They 
say the Saudis are too weak and uncertain 
entirely to resist the radicalism in the region. 
But if true, that argument undermines the 
argument in support of Saudi “stability.” 

There has always been one, but only one, 
good argument for supporting the sale: the 
president (as distinguished from his aides, 
who concocted this misadventure) does not 
deserve, and the country cannot afford, an- 
other blow to the believability of U.S. under- 
takings. The argument 1s not "My country— 
or my president—right or wrong" (which, as 
Chesterton said, is like “My mother drunk 
or sober"). But there are times, and this may 
be one, when it is more important for the 
executive to be effective than correct. 

The administration should be prepared, 1f 
it wins, to issue a statement that is both 
reassuring and admonitory. It should reas- 
sure Israel and should admonish the Saudis 
not to believe what is. by now, all too easy 
to believe: that the United States expects no 
reciprocity for its favors. 

When the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee was considering the sale, The Post 
carried a large front-page photo of two of 
the president’s supporters conferring: Sens. 
Larry Pressler (R-S.D.) and Charles Percy 
(R-1Ill.). The president should wonder about 
a Middle East policy that depends on the 
perceptions of Percy, who thinks the PLO's 
Yasser Arafat is a moderate, and Pressler, 
who is not famous for constancy on behalf 
of the president's, or other, foreign policy 
views. 


Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
state once again—and in the strongest 
terms—my opposition to the sale to 
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Saudi Arabia of the most lethal and 
sophisticated air combat weaponry in 
this Nation’s arsenal. 

From the beginning, I have opposed 
this dangerous, shortsighted, and self- 
defeating sale. 

I have spoken out against it, in public 
and in private. 

I have hoped that the Reagan admin- 
istration would come to see what to me 
and to many others is obvious—that this 
sale runs directly counter to our Nation’s 
fundamental interests. 

I hoped that at the very least, the 
debate would focus upon the proposal’s 
merits—just as it did in 1977, when con- 
gressional opposition forced the Carter 
administration to abandon its own pro- 
posed AWACS sale to Iran. 

But that has not happened. 

Instead, the Reagan administration 
has chosen to make of this sale a kind 
of political arm wrestling contest—a test 
of strength and strength alone. 

According to press reports, all manner 
of political deals have been offered to 
Members of this body. 

We have been told that the President's 
credibility is at stake, and we have even 
heard from the President himself that 
loyalty—loyalty to the country—some- 
how demands that we blindly support 
this disastrous escalation of the arms 
race in the Middle East. 

But when we go beyond the rhetoric 
and when we put aside the strong arm 
tactics, I believe that one thing is clear— 
the case for this sale cannot stand up to 
serious examination. 

Let us first remember, Mr. President, 
that the sale of AWACS and the so- 
called enhancement package is built 
upon a foundation of broken promises. 


On May 9, 1978, for example, when 
the full Senate was about to consider 
the sale to Saudi Arabia of 60 F-15 
fighters, Chairman Sparkman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee received 
from then-Defense Secretary Harold 
Brown formal assurances that Saudi 
Arabia would not receive the very equip- 
ment that is in the package before us 
today. Wrote Secretary Brown: 

Saudi Arabia has not requested, nor do 
we intend to sell any other systems or arma- 
ments that would increase the range or en- 


hance the ground attack capability of the 
F-15. 


Similarly, in a letter dated February 
16, 1978, to Congressman LEE HAMILTON, 
then Assistant Secretary of State 
Douglas Bennett had this to say about 
the AIM 9-L missile. 

The Saudi Air Force is not scheduled to 
get the AIM-9L all-aspect Sidewinder mis- 
sile which will be carried on United States 
Air Force F-15’s. 


And in addition, Mr. Bennett stated: 
An F-15 sale will not lead to the sale of 
E2C or E3A (AWACS). The F-15 has an ex- 
cellent radar. Were the Saudis to purchase 
an aircraft with less effective radar than 


the F-15, they would be more likely to seek 
an airborne radar system. 


In 1978, in other words, the Saudis 
not only were not going to get AWACS— 
they did not need it. 

On June 27, 1980, in response to re- 
ports that the Carter administration 
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was preparing to move away from its 
promises to the Congress, more than 
two-thirds of the Senate signed a letter 
to the President, urging him “to reject 
any such requests by Saudi Arabia for 
the sale of additional weapons and 
equipment.” 

And, I point also to a statement by 
Henry Kissinger. With regard to reports 
that a new sale had been agreed upon 
with the Saudi Arabians, he responded 
as follows to a question that I put to 
him at an Energy Committee hearing: 

My instinct would be that we should stick 
with the assurances that were given to the 
Senate at the time that the sale was made. 
My recollection was that firm assurances 
were given to all the parties at that time. 


And “all the parties” certainly in- 
cluded the Saudi Arabians. 

But, Mr. President, nobody was more 
outspoken in criticizing the Carter ad- 
ministration on this issue then Mr. Car- 
ter’s Republican opponent in that year’s 
election. 

On September 3, 1980, in a speech to 
the B’nai B’rith forum in Washington, 
D.C., Ronald Reagan addressed the ques- 
tion as follows: 

In 1976, candidate Jimmy Carter said: "I 
am concerned with the way in which our 
country, as well as the Soviet Union, Britain 
and France have poured arms into certain 
Arab countries—five or six times more than 
Israel receives.” 

But it was Mr. Carter who agreed to sell 
sixty F-15 fighters to Saudi Arabia, To get 
the Congress to go along, he assured these 
aircraft would not have certain offensive 
capabilities. Now, the Secretary of Defense 
tells us he cannot say whether this commit- 
ment to Congress will be honored. 


Today, candidate Reagan is President 
Reagan—and we have a definitive an- 
swer to that question. Unfortunately the 
answer is “no.” The administration will 
not keep that commitment. 

Mr. President, I can understand the 
sense of urgency which the administra- 
tion feels about strengthening our posi- 
tion in the Persian Gulf region. But let 
us look at the implication for that posi- 
tion of providing the Saudis with this 
advanced hardware. 

First, let us remind ourselves of just 
what this equipment is. 

The F-15—the Strike Eagle—is not 
designed as a status symbol. 

It is not just something to fly over 
a crowd on this or that country’s inde- 
pendence day. 

The F-15 is the world’s finest fighter 
aircraft—by far the most sophisticated, 
deadly plane in the world today, and the 
AIM-9L missile is the perfect comple- 
ment for the F-15. 

The AIM-9L does not require a skilled 
pilot who can maneuver behind his 
enemy, and when directed by sophisti- 
cated command and control equipment 
like that aboard AWACS, the AIM-9L 
can permit one aircraft to destroy nu- 
merous opponents. 

In fact, according to 12 active duty 
U.S. Air Force F-15 pilots who wrote to 
Congressman Tom Lantos to protest the 
sale of these missiles to Saudi Arabia, 
the technology embodied in AIM-9L 
is the critical margin of superiority that 
gives our pilots a chance to fight and 
win against superior Soviet numbers. 
The Air Force officers wrote: 
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We as pilots cannot be expected to fight 
azainst the overwhelming numbers of Soviet 
aircraft equipped with a compromised ver- 
sion of our AIM 9-L when we know how 
effective the missile is. 


Those officers are right. Yet the ad- 
ministration wants to take the chance 
of compromising the AIM 9-L. And they 
are willing also to give the Soviets a 
chance to gain access to something else 
we know they do not have—and that is 
the sophisticated technology embodied 
in the top secret system called AWACS. 

In 1977, the Congress refused to sell 
AWACS to the Shah of Iran. 

We refused to sell in spite of the fact 
that the sale was presented to us as es- 
sential to the stability of the Persian 
Gulf. 

It was presented in virtually the same 
terms as those in which the Saudi sale is 
being presented today. 

And it is just as great a mistake in 
1981 to sell AWACS to Saudi Arabia as 
it was in 1977 to sell it to Iran. 

Today, just as in 1977, an American 
administration is proposing to send these 
instruments of death to the one place in 
the world where they are most likely to 
be used. 

In a little more than 30 years, Israel 
and the Arab nations have fought four 
bitter, bloody wars. 

Saudi Arabia has participated in three 
of them. 

In 1948, in Israel’s war for independ- 
ence, 21,000 Israelis and 40,000 Arabs 
were listed as killed, wounded, or missing. 

The toll for the 1956 war was 1,300 on 
the Israeli side and nearly 13,000 for the 
Arabs. 

In the Six-Day War of 1967. Israel took 
more than 5,500 casualties and inflicted 
nearly 18,000 on her enemies. 

And in the last round, the Yom Kippur 
War of 1973, losses on both sides grew 
dramatically—12,000 for Israel, 36,000 
for the Arab countries. 

Saudi participation has not been ex- 
tensive—but only because the Saudis 
have not had much to contribute. 

With this sale, they will have a mili- 
tary contribution—a major contribution 
to make in any future Middle East con- 
flict. 

I have heard the argument that the 
Saudis would not dare to attack Israel. 
By themselves, perhaps not. 

But in a joint war of the Arab nations 
against Israel—a war like the one that 
was launched in 1973—it would be al- 
most impossible for the Saudis to stay 
out. 

The Saudis say that the sale is a litmus 
test of our friendship. 

But what, I wonder, would be the lit- 
mus test of Saudi solidarity with the 
Arab cause? 

I think there is no question about that. 
It would be participation—full partici- 
pation—in whatever joint effort might be 
undertaken. 

Consider what the Saudis themselves 
have to say about their own role. In April 
1978, shortly before this body voted on 
the original F-15 sale, Prirfce Fahd gave 
an interview to the French magazine 
Paris Match. 

The Prince stated: 


Saudi Arabia allocated all its forces and 
strength to bring about victory of the Arab 
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rights, their honor and all that is sacred in 

their eyes . . . this means that the task en- 

trusted to our army is not only to protect the 

kingdom, but that it could intervene any- 

where that our national duty commands, Our 

army was in Syria—we have units in Lagi. 2 
. all this shows our readiness. 


Prince Sultan, the defense minister, 
told The Christian Science Monitor 
around that same time that— 

All we own is at the disposal of the Arab 


nations and will be used in the battle against 
the common enemy. 


Are those quotes outmoded? 

Not at all. 

In January of this year, Saudi Arabia 
hosted an Islamic summit conference 
that opened with a prayer for divine 
assistance to help the Moslems “cleanse 
Jerusalem of Jews." 

That same conference concluded with 
a call, issued from Islam's holiest place 
by the Saudi king himself, for a “Jihad” 
or holy war against Israel. 

And it is Saudi Arabia that has pro- 
vided the PLO over the past several years 
with $400 million to engage in their ter- 
rorist activities. 

Under those circumstances, why is it 
that we find ourselves so pressured to 
vote to make this sale to Saudia Arabia? 
What has occurred that causes this sale 
to be so necessary? 

The argument is made that the reason 
it must be made is to enhance and pro- 
tect the reputation of our President. I 
have great respect for our President. I 
want our President to stand preeminent 
among the leaders of the nations of the 
world with no loss of respect whatsoever. 
But I do not believe that the U.S. Con- 


gress can be called upon to approve a 
sale of military equipment to a foreign 
nation merely because a commitment of 
that kind had been made. That is not a 
sufficient reason. 


Mr. President, by providing Saudi 
Arabia with this capability, the admin- 
istration is issuing an open invitation to 
the Arab militants to force Saudi Ara- 
bia's hand in any confrontation with Is- 
rael—or between other countries in the 
region. Let us not forget that Iraq is at 
war with Iran and that Syria and Jor- 
dan have mobilized against each other 
on repeated occasions, 

How could the Saudis refrain from in- 
volvement in regional conflicts? If they 
tried to do so, how long could the Saudi 
regime survive? And if it does not sur- 
vive, how long will it take before Amer- 
ica's best. most advanced weapons fall 
into the hands of the Soviet Union? 

We should know better. 

We should have learned that super- 
sonic fighter planes cannot protect a 
government from internal opposition. 

And we should have learned that it 
makes no sense to encourage foreign gov- 
ernments to invest in prestige items that 
do nothing to enhance their stability and 
their capacity to meet their real defense 
needs. 

The Saudis may believe that they are 
buying prestige, that they are demon- 
strating their leverage over U.S. policy. 

But what they are buying in fact is 
danger—profound danger for themselves 
and for the stability of their vital region 
of the world. 

And what, Mr. President, does our 
country stand to gain through this sale? 
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Are the Saudis going to be grateful 
enough to join in—or at least not to im- 
pede—the Middle East peace process? 
The answer is “No.” 

Are the Saudis going to provide facili- 
ties for an American presence in the 
gulf? No. 

Are they going to help pay for our 
investments in their security? Not a 
chance. 

Are the Saudis prepared to recognize 
Israel’s right to exist? Are they, in other 
words, going to begin acting like a re- 
sponsible and mature friend and ally? 
The answer to all of these questions is a 
clear and unambiguous “No.” 

Mr. President, I do not oppose 
strengthening Saudi Arabia’s ability to 
defend itself. 

I do not deny that Saudi Arabia's secu- 
rity is a vital U.S. interest. 

But I reject the notion that our rela- 
tions with the Saudis must be a one-way 
street. We need the Saudis and their oil. 
But they need us as well. We are the key 
to their survival. And there is not a rea- 
son in the world why this country must 
bribe the Saudis with weapons to per- 
suade them to sell us oil at $40 a barrel. 

The late President Sadat of Egypt un- 
derstood that. Repeatedly, he urged our 
leaders to stop treating the Saudis with 
kid gloves. Require them, he told us time 
and again, to show due respect for Amer- 
ica’s political and military interests. 

But that is not what we have done— 
it is not what we are doing. 

This sale is a signal—a signal that we 
can be bluffed into acting against the 
Nation’s own best interests. 

And I believe, Mr. President, that the 
sale is a trap that could tragically 
ensnarl all of us—Americans, Israelis, 
and Saudi Arabians alike—in a disaster 
whose consequences cannot be foreseen. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California. 

THE SAUDI ARMS PACKAGE IS NOT IN THE 

NATIONAL INTEREST 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I have 
worked hard in opposition to this sale 
and I will vote for the resolution disap- 
proving it for three principal reasons. 

First, I do not believe it is in the na- 
tional interest of the United States to 
sell our most sophisticated military tech- 
nology to a potentially unstable, non- 
alined power. The danger of compromise 
of military secrets in our AWACS and 
our AIM-9L missile is just too great. 

Second, I do not believe we should sub- 
mit to another litmus test administered 
by a country which remains hostile to 
the Camp David peace process and main- 
tains unremitting support for the ter- 
rorist PLO. 

Third, I do not believe it serves our 
long-range interest in bringing peace to 
the Middle East to continue to lavish 
sophisticated weapons of war on both 
sides in that volatile region. 

It is an oversimplification to refer to 
this issue as "the AWACS fight." 'There 
are many, many reasons why so many 
Senators believe this sale is contrary to 
our national interests. These interests go 
far beyond the control of AWACS. There 
is the Sidewinder missile, which contains 
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such very sophisticated technology. 
There are the assurances given to Con- 
gress and to Israel in 1978 that we would 
not enhance the offensive capabilities of 
the Saudi F-15's. There is the point made 
by the minority leader, Senator BYRD, 
that further erosion of Israel's techno- 
logical edge will make it more difficult 
for Israel to be forthcoming and positive 
in fulfilling the hope and promise of the 
Camp David peace process. 

There is the point made by Senator 
Byrd that the consummation of the big- 
gest U.S. arms sales in history could force 
the Saudi to take actions contrary to 
U.S. interests so as to demonstrate Saudi 
independence of the United States both 
to radical Arab States and to Moslem 
religious fundamentalists within Saudi 
Arabia who oppose modernization, west- 
ernization, and the United States. There 
is the fact that spewing arms to both 
sides in the Middle East will not solve 
our security concerns there and specif- 
ically in the Persian Gulf—concerns 
which revolve more around internal in- 
stability than around the “Soviet threat." 

And finally there is the basic fact that 
we should not be selling more and more 
sophisticated arms to the Saudis so long 
as they thwart key U.S, foreign policy 
objectives by rejecting Camp David, 
funding PLO terrorism, and leading the 
OPEC price gougers in hiking oil prices. 

Many Senators feel they cannot sup- 
port the sale of still more arms to Saudi 
Arabia not only because they oppose the 
enhancement of the F-15's offensive 
capabilities and the possible compromise 
of the AIM-9L Sidewinder missile tech- 
nology, but also because of Saudi insist- 
ence on total control of the AWACS, con- 
trol which we do not even grant to our 
closest NATO allies. To paraphrase the 
words used by Ronald Reagan when he 
opposed President Carter on the Panama 
Canal issue: “We built the AWACS. We 
paid for them. We should keep them." 

If we sell the AWACS to the Saudis, 
they wil pay us with our own dollars— 
dollars they have amassed from Ameri- 
can consumers by raising the price of oil 
from $2 to $34 a barrel in recent years. 
Specifically, they raised the price from 
$12 to $34 since the Senate last sub- 
mitted to a litmus test, amidst hopes for 
Saudi modernization, by approving over 
my opposition the 1978 sale of advanced 
fighter planes to the Saudis. 

We have heard the argument floated 
by some administration officials in re- 
cent days that opposition to the Saudi 
arms package constitutes Democratic 
partisanship. The fact is that White 
House pressure tactics have fallen more 
heavily on members of the President's 
party than upon the minority. The 
White House has made the issue a par- 
tisan one in appeals made behind closed 
doors to Republican Senators. Yet, is it 
a partisan issue when more than 60 per- 
cent of House Republicans voted to re- 
ject the President's position? How is it a 
partisan issue when the principal spon- 
sor of the Senate resolution is a Repub- 
lican? How is it a partisan issue when 
20 of the 54 Senators wrote the President 
in June saying “don’t send the Saudi 
arms package to the Hill * * * It isnotin 
our interests” were Republicans? 
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THE ROLE OF THE CONGRESS 


The President has recently muddied 
the issue by stating that those who op- 
pose him “are not doing their country 
a service.” 

It is my belief that those Senators who 
oppose the sale, notably those who have 
demonstrated the courage to withstand 
immense White House pressures to vote 
their conscience, are acting in the best 
interest of the country. It is not our duty, 
as U.S. Senators, to blindly follow the 
President when we believe he is wrong. 

There is no article in the Constitution 
that states, “My President, right or 
wrong.” The Constitution wisely pro- 
vides for an independent congressional 
role in review of foreign policy decisions 
of great importance. The sale of $8.4 
billion of our most sophisticated hard- 
ware to a shaky, nonalined regime is of 
such magnitude. 

Congress has exercised its prerogative 
to review arms sales prudently. Never 
before has Congress blocked an arms 
sale. I think it is a mark of the unpopu- 
larity of this sale that it enjoys prob- 
ably no more than a dozen really en- 
thusiastic supporters in the Senate. 

The role of Congress in forming an 
independent judgment on key foreign 
policy decisions is essential. If our in- 
ternational policies are to succeed, they 
must merit and enjoy the express sup- 
port of the people’s representatives in 
Congress. 

I am confident that the Saudis, no 
less than the Panamanians and the So- 
viets, understand that a major agree- 
ment with the U.S. President is not a 
binding American commitment until 
ratified by the representatives of the 
American people in Congress. After all, 
the Saudis have bought $37.5 billion in 
arms from the United States over the 
last three decades. 

THE SAUDI ALTERNATIVES 


I have heard the argument that we 
have to sell the AWACS to the Saudis 
or else they will just buy the British 
Nimrod. I do not accept this as a rea- 
son to support the arms package. 

First, potential compromise of 
Nimrod technology would pose much 
less of a threat to U.S. security inter- 
ests than would compromise of U.S. 
AWACS. 

Second, the Saudis could have chosen 
to buy Nimrod a year ago and avoided 
all the acrimonious debate if all they 
wanted from the West was an air sur- 
veillance capability. The Saudis want 
more. In AWACS the Saudis seek a 
type of special military status—inde- 
pendent control of our most sophisticated 
technology. They also want a type of 
legitimacy which would come from pos- 
session of yet another piece of top-of- 
the-line U.S. military technology. 

Third, while the NIMROD may prove 
to be adequate for protection of the oil 
fields, it poses a somewhat smaller threat 
to Israel. It cannot be refueled in the 
air and thus has a shorter range. It also 
has fewer battle management stations. 

The Saudis will require nearly a dozen 
NIMRODs to cover the same amount of 
air space that five American AWACS can 
patrol. The first NIMROD production 
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line will not deliver vehicles until 1986 
at the earliest. 

Fourth, one can always argue on arms 
sales issues that we should sell because 
if we do not somebody else will. But 
should we not keep our security interests, 
and our principles, foremost? 

ISRAEL'S SECURITY 

There are many additional reasons for 
opposing this sale. One is that the pack- 
age would further erode the technologi- 
cal edge of our only stable, democratic 
ally in the Middle East, Israel. It is this 
technological edge which has allowed 
Israel to survive against overwhelming 
odds in the hostile and turbulent Middle 
East environment. This edge has been 
eroded each year as nations pledged to 
Israel's destruction continue to accumu- 
late sophisticated Soviet and U.S. arms, 
which require little maintenance, arms 
which can be swiftly serviced, and which 
provide high performance even from 
low-skilled personnel. 

This accumulation of arms in hostile 
hands leaves Israel more vulnerable than 
ever, less able to take greater risks for 
peace and more likely to undertake pre- 
emptive actions when her intelligence 
capabilities indicate that an enemy is 
about to strike. The enhancement pack- 
age has been modified, supposedly to re- 
duce the threat to Israel. But one can- 
not say now how Israel might be affected 
5, 10, or 15 years down the road when 
confronted by the world’s most advanced 
F-15 fighters with the world's most ad- 
vanced missiles, with aerial refueling 


capabilities, and AWACS monitoring 
which could place five of their seven air- 
fields under Saudi surveillance. It is easy 


for certain Senators to sit here and say 
"the AWACS and enhancement package 
poses no threat to Israel." If the Senators 
are wrong, they will survive. But Israel 
may not. 

TECHNOLOGY COMPROMISE 


Another concern about this proposal 
sale is the danger that secret U.S. tech- 
nology may be compromised. 

This is not an imaginary fear. We have 
already suffered more than one such set- 
back. In the volatile Middle East, train- 
ing manuals for systems such as the F-15 
and the Phoenix missile, which we sent 
to Iran, were compromised due to the fall 
of the Shah. 

We face the same risk if we send our 
Sidewinders and AWACS to a shaky 
Saudi regime. Ironically, the United 
States had intended to sell AWACS to the 
Shah, before his regime collapsed and the 
sale was canceled. The lag in the AWACS 
production line caused by the cancella- 
tion of the 7 Iranian planes was to be 
picked up by the Saudi order. £o, in some 
respects what we are voting on today is 
whether to risk sending the Shah’s 
AWACS to another unstable Persian 
Gulf regime. 

And just how stable is Saudi Arabia— 
a nation moving nervously from feudal 
to modern times—the would-be recipient 
of our technological beneficience? 

How shaky is the regime there? How 
worthy is the Saudi family of our con- 
fidence and trust? 

I can best answer the first question by 
quoting briefly from an article by Stan- 
ley Hoffman, chairman of the Center for 
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European Studies at Harvard University. 

Mr. Hoffman writes: 

Though the Saudi monarchy may be more 
deeply rooted than the Shah's regime or Mr. 
Sadat's rule, the kinds of forces that toppled 
the Shah and assassinated Mr. Sadat are at 
work in Saudi Arabia. 

Its rulers could be replaced without a coup 
by members of a new generation of the royal 
family who might want to preserve its power 
by slowing down Westernization and appeas- 
ing Islamic Fundamentalistts—for instance, 
by reducing oil production and thereby the 
accumulation of revenues that disrupt tradi- 
tional values and spread inequity and cor- 
ruption. 

Further, the regime could be toppled by its 
own military. It could be destroyed by funda- 
mentalist tribal groups acting on their own 
or with outside help. It could be threatened 
by non-Saudi Arabs working in the country— 
Palestinians for example. There could be a 
coup or a protracted civil war. 

Our weak energy policies oblige us to en- 
courage the Saudis to increase production, 
thus promoting social and cultural tensions 
in their society. This also provides Riyadh 
with the means to buy expensive weapons, 
which would put the regime at the mercy 
of its military's insatiable demands while 
fueling resentments toward those who bene- 
fit from the accumulation of wealth. 


We may surmise how widespread these 
resentments may be, particularly among 
Islamic fundamentalists, from the storm- 
ing of the Grand Mosque of Mecca by 
500 well-armed Islamic militants less 
than 2 years ago. That such a large band 
could acquire arms and organize under 
the watchful eye of the Saudi National 
Guard suggests that they had a number 
of supporters among the populace. That 
they were able to seize and hold the 
mosque under fire for more than 2 weeks 
tells us something about the effectiveness 
of the Saudi security forces. 

REGIONAL STABILITY 

None of the Arab nations has a tradi- 
tion of constitutionalism, or orderly 
peaceful change of democracy. Each has 
a narrow popular base—the makings of 
political instability. Most are ruled by 
small economic and military elites, with 
no really viable middle class and with the 
masses of people living in poverty—the 
makings of economic instability. 

The assassination of President Sadat 
occurred in the nation that is probably 
more stable than any other Arab land, 
including Saudi Arabia. And, as one ex- 
pert put it, “if there is instability in 
Egypt it means the whole Middle East 
will be unstable.” 

Indeed the Middle East is a region of 
endemic instability—not the best place 
for our most sophisticated military tech- 
nology. 

The region's shifting alliances, periodic 
revolts and military coups, and its re- 
surgent Islamic fundamentalism, make 
the Middle East, as another knowledge- 
able observer phrased it, a place where 
"anything can happen at any time." 

Libya's wild Colonel Quadhafi seeks to 
spread Islamic radicalism throughout 
North Africa and the Middle East, and is 
trying to foment rebellion in Egypt. He 
has invaded Chad and threatens 
Sudan—a country that was wracked by 
civil war for its first 18 years of inde- 
pendence and whose President, al- 
Nimeiry, has already faced a number of 
coup and assassination attempts. 
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Iraq, where another arch Israel-hater, 
President Saddamm Hussein faces Shiit 
Moslem opposition to his Sunni regime, 
is enmeshed in a seemingly endless war 
with Iran. Each nation is systematically 
and senselessly destroying the other’s oil 
facilities, their major assets. 

Chaos continues to reign in Iran where 
Khomeini’s Islamic revolution has ex- 
ecuted 1,800 people since mid-June— 
more than were executed in the entire 
world in 1980—and which has added to 
its pattern of irrational behavior the re- 
cent bombing of a Kuwaiti oil-gathering 
station. 

Syria’s President al-Assad, another of 
Israel’s implacable foes, has 25,000 
troops in Lebanon, wars on the Lebanese 
Christians, and is struggling against 
Sunni Moslem fundamentalist pressures 
on his corrupt minority Alawite regime. 

Jordan's King Hussein, who was the 
target of assassination attempts in the 
past and survived a bitter civil war just 
10 years ago, fears a takeover by Pales- 
tinians, who form the majority popula- 
tion of his kingdom. 

THE SAUDI RECORD 


The administration argues that the 
Saudi royal family should be entrusted 
with the largest-ever U.S. arms sale be- 
cause they have been so “cooperative” 
and "moderate." But only when matched 
with unstable firebrands like Colonel 
Qadhafi and Saddam Hussein do King 
Khalid and the Saudi royal family look 
relatively moderate. By other more ob- 
Jective standards they are truly extrem- 
ists who have taken a number of actions 
hostile to fundamental U.S. national 
interests. The Saudi record on issues of 
mutual concern is in fact one of the ma- 
jor reasons for opposition to the pro- 
posed arms package in Congress and 
among the American people. 

The Saudis have: 

First. Condemned the Camp David 
peace accord, broken diplomatic rela- 
tions with Sadat, and led the Arab boy- 
cott of Egypt. 

Second. Repeatedly called for a 
“jihad”—or holy war—against Israel. 

Third. Supported three wars against 
Israel, and now remain in a state of war 
with Israel, whose existence as a state 
they refuse to recognize. 

Fourth. Led the Arab oil boycott of 
the West in 1973 because of our aid to 
Israel during the Yom Kippur war. 

Fifth. Led OPEC in astronomical price 
hikes in oil. A major factor in our tower- 
ing inflation. 

Sixth. Did their utmost to throttle our 
strategic petroleum reserve. 

Seventh. Condemned our attempt to 
rescue our hostages in Iran. 

Eighth. Refused to renew the U.S. 
lease on an air base at Dhahran on the 
Persian Gulf. and refused to lease us 
bases today that would enable us to pro- 
tect Middle East oil fields. 

Ninth. Gave refuge—apparently on a 
permanent basis—to the infamous Idi 
Amin who has been living comfortably 
in a villa outside Riyadh for the past 
year at Saudi expense. 

Tenth. Pressed territorial claims on 
both Abu Dhabi and Oman, backed the 
Marxist-supported Dhofar rebellion, 
meddled with our arms supplies to North 
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Yemen, backed the Iraqi invasion of 
Iran and facilitated Soviet bloc military 
supplies to Iraq. 

Eleventh. Signed the infamous, anti- 
American report of nonalined nations 
which accused us of “aggression” and the 
Israelis of “barbarism” and which our 
U.N. Ambassador’ Jeanne Kirkpatrick 
branded “vicious lies,” 

Twelfth. Boycotted Sadat’s funeral, 
thus showing yet again their disrespect 
for those who take risks for the sake of 
peace. 

Thirteenth. Accused the United States 
of “medieval piracy” in North Africa. 

Fourteenth. Bankrolled the terrorist 
PLO to the tune of $400 million a year— 
most of the money that keeps it going. 

Fifteenth. Bankrolled Syria to the 
tune of nearly $800 million per year to 
support Syria's occupation of parts of 
Lebanon, to support Syria's backing of 
the most terrorist factions of the PLO, 
to support Syria’s threatening move 
against Israel—with whom Syria main- 
tains a state of war—through placement 
of surface-to-air missiles in Lebanon. 
Syria maintains a treaty of friendship 
with her major arms supplier, the Soviet 
Union, and unconfirmed reports indicate 
Saudi financing of a massive new Soviet- 
Syrian arms transfer. 

Finally, despite special treatment in 
State Department human rights reports 
that whitewash Saudi behavior, the State 
Department admits instances of ston- 
ings, beheadings, severances of the hand, 
a “heavy stress on obtaining confes- 
sions,” and the lack of habeas corpus or 
right to counsel. The Saudis do not per- 
mit freedom of speech, press, or as- 
sembly, political parties or labor union 
activities. 

And the people who rule Saudi Arabia 
are guilty, according to Israeli Foreign 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir, of a “deeply 
rooted ... fanatic hatred of Jews and 
Israel." 

That is the “cooperative,” “moderate” 
regime we are being called upon to 
support. 

What have we gotten in exchange for 
our past help to Saudi Arabia? Some 
support in temporarily cooling tensions 
in Lebanon, but little else. What will 
they give us in exchange for the F-15 
enhancement and the AWACS? Lower 
oil prices? No. Air bases? No. Peace with 
Israel? No. Repudiation of PLO terror- 
ism? No. 

This year, when President Reagan 
said the Saudis need AWACS because of 
the Soviet threat, the Saudi Oil Minis- 
try, Sheik Yamani, said: 

“No, the main threat is Israel.” And a 
member of the royal family Chief ot 
Planning for the Saudi Air Force, re- 
cently said in Los Angeles, “If we can't 
get what we want from America, we may 
turn to the Soviet Union to get it.” 

The administration has tried to “put 
a guilt trip” on the public and the Sen- 
ate—to use popular vernacular—in the 
course of the current debate. We are 
made to feel that America’s depend- 
ability, America’s reliance as a friend 
and purveyor of weapons is at stake. 

I think the emphasis has been wrongly 
placed. We should be concerned less with 
our reliability and our dependability and 
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more concerned about the dubious gov- 
ernments on whom we shower our mili- 
tary arms and technology. 
It is their reliability, their depend- 
ability which I would question, 
CONCLUSION 


In the final analysis though, the is- 
sue is simply this: What are the long- 
term national security interests of the 
United States? 

I am firm in my personal conviction 
thta our national security interests de- 
mand that the Senate disapprove the 
proposed arms sale to Saudi Arabia. I 
will vote against this sale, with the hope 
that a sufficient number of my colleagues 
will join with me, and with the strong 
antisale majority in the House, to block 
its consummation. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Maine. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from Maine is recognized. 


Mr. MITCHELL. I thank my friend 
from Rhode Island, 


Mr. President, the proposed sale to 
Saudi Arabia of $8.5 billion in advanced 
military equipment should be rejected. 


Although press and public attention 
has focused almost exclusively on the five 
radar warning planes—the AWACS— 
the proposal involves much more. Each 
of the three major parts of the package 
deserves attention and analysis. 

First. The President proposes to in- 
clude in the sale fuel packs and other 
equipment for the 62 U.S.-made F-15 
fighter aircraft sold to the Saudis in 
1978. When that sale was first proposed, 
President Carter promised the Congress 
that these fighters were to be used for 
defensive purposes only. Thus, the fuel 
packs and other equipment—which will 
more than double the range of the F-15 
from 450 miles to over 1,000 miles—were 
not included. That promise is now being 
broken by the Reagan administration. If 
the sale goes through, the F-15's will be 
transformed from a defensive weapon 
into an offensive striking force capable 
of hitting any part of Israel from deep 
within Saudi territory. 


Second. The second major component 
of the proposal is the advanced version 
of the Sidewinder missile. This is the 
most advanced air-to-air missile in the 
world. It has only recently been deployed 
on our own F-15's. It is so new that we 
have fewer than 5,000 of the missiles. 
Yet the President proposes to sell 1,177 
of them, or the equivalent of 25 percent 
of our current national inventory, to 
Saudi Arabia. 


The value of the Sidewinder to our 
Navy and Air Force aviators is great. It 
is such an effective weapon that 12 Air 
Force F-15 pilots saw fit earlier this year 
to urge a California Representative, Tom 
Lantos, to oppose its sale. In a letter 
they stated: 

We do not want the technology of the 
ATM 9-L to leak to the Soviets through lack 
of security in Saud! Arab!a or through some 
closed door bargaining session. We at the 
user level can attest that the AIM 9-L 
thrusts the American fighter pllot & very 
large step ahead in air combat over any 
other military force. The AIM 9-L 1s superior 
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because it is & point and shoot weapon with 
excellent probabilities of success. The AIM 
9-L 1s so superior that it gives the American 
fighter pilot a believable chance of survival 
when confronted with the overwhelming 
numbers of Soviet aircraft we must face. 
If we, as & military force, are to maintain 
& credible deterrent defensive posture with 
& minimum of dollars, why give our techno- 
logical edge away? Certainly, we as pilots 
cannot be expected to fight against the over- 
whelming numbers of Soviet aircraft 
equipped with a compromise version of our 
AIM 9-L when we know how effective the 
missile is. We object to the sale of the AIM 
9-L to Saudi Arabia. 


The Navy’s highest ranking officer, 
the Chief of Naval Operations, also be- 
lieves that the distribution of the Side- 
winder missile should be limited. On two 
occasions last year, he stressed to the 
Department of Defense the importance 
of this weapon. In one instance, he rec- 
ommended that the Sidewinder be sold 
only to those close allies currently al- 
lowed to purchase it. In the second in- 
stance, he pressed for rejection of a 
Sidewinder sale requested by our most 
important ally in the Arab world, Egypt. 

Just last month, the Secretary of the 
Navy sent a memo to the Secretary of 
Defense, in which he urged that the 
highest possible level of review be held 
in the future when our Government re- 
ceives a request for the Sidewinder. The 
Navy Secretary stated: 

The technology of the AIM 9L/9M series 
1s too advanced to be given to countries who 
could compromise its effectiveness or en- 
danger U.S, military or allied aircraft with 
direct use. If the Libyans had had the AIM- 
9L, the recent incident in the Mediter- 
ranean could have had a much different 
outcome. 

The Secretary's fear that this U.S. 
equipment might fall into the wrong 
hands should not be taken lightly. The 
lesson of Iran is clear. We sold advanced 
U.S. weaponry to the Shah and much of 
it was lost when he was overthrown. Our 
Government in 1977 even agreed to pro- 
vide him with the AWACS system. For- 
tunately for the United States, these 
planes had not been delivered prior to 
his downfall. 


Third. The five airborne warning 
and control—AWACS—aircraft consti- 
tute the final component of the package. 
The AWACS utilize highly sophisticated 
radar technology that permits the air- 
craft to serve as both à warning and air 
control center. It took years and billions 
of dollars for the United States to devel- 
op. No one else in the world possesses 
equipment of comparable quality, espe- 
cially the computer software. Accord- 
ing to a recent report by the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, one of the 
highest priorities of Soviet intelligence is 
to gain access to the ful AWACS 
technology. 

The United States does not now per- 
mit any other nation to own and control 
AWACS aircraft. Our oldest, closest and 
most trusted allies—Britain, France, and 
other European nations—are permitted 
use of such aircraft only within NATO. 
There the AWACS are operated as part 
of a regional defense alliance. But the 
planes are always under ultimate U.S. 
command and control. 


If we insist on a regional alliance and 
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ultimate American command and con- 
trol when dealing with our closest allies, 
all with stable democratic governments 
in a relatively stable part of the world, it 
makes no sense to insist on anything less 
when dealing with Saudi Arabia—a 
feudal monarchy in the most volatile 
part of the world, subject to the intense 
and sometimes conflicting pressures of 
rapid industrialization and Islamic fun- 
damentalism. 

It should be emphasized that the 
United States already operates six 
AWACS in the Middle East—four over 
the Arabian peninsula and two over 
Egypt. Selling five of these planes to 
Saudi Arabia will gain us nothing in the 
way of intelligence or early warning 
against attack. 

The administration argues that pro- 
viding this vast quantity of military 
equipment to Saudi Arabia will contrib- 
ute to stability in the Middle East. But 
recent history is to the contrary. 

Our decade-long response to the weap- 
ons demands of the Shah did not bring 
stability to Iran, or to the region. It could 
not keep the Shah in power. It did not 
prevent violence in the Middle East. 

During the decade of the seventies, the 
requests to Congress for more arms for 
Iran were invariably couched in terms 
of regional stability and American policy 
interests. 

Today, the request for authority to sell 
very sophisticated weapons to Saudi 
Arabia is also being urged as necessary 
to maintain our mutual friendship, 
necessary to give the Saudis the means 
to protect stability in the region, and 
necessary to send a clear signal to the 
Soviet Union that we will not tolerate 
adventurism in the Middle East. 

But the facts of this situation reveal 
no such imperatives. 

There is certainly no reason to be- 
lieve that the Saudis wish to embrace the 
Soviet Union in preference to ourselves, 
or that they would do so because of a 
failure to sell these weapons to them. 

And there is surely no reason to be- 
lieve that Saudi Arabia will stop selling 
us oil. National commercial interests 
appear to have a life of their own, vir- 
tually independent of other policies. 


Take, for example, Libya. There is no 
nation on Earth more hostile to the 
United States. Every day, wild denuncia- 
tions of our leaders and our policies 
originate there. Understandably, our re- 
sponse has not been friendly. U.S. fight- 
ers recently shot down two Libyan jets 
over the Mediterranean. Yet, to this very 
day, the United States purchases nearly 
half of all the oil produced in Libya. Even 
as he denounces us, Libya’s dictator, 
Colonel Qadhafi, accepts our dollars and 
uses them to finance propaganda and 
terrorism throughout the world. 


We need a program under which the 
importation of Libyan oil into the United 
States will stop. Such a program ideally 
should be part of a comprehensive U.S. 
Middle East policy. 


In the absence of a policy which con- 
centrates on the primary sources of ten- 
sion in the region, Congress should take 
the initiative to insure that dollars orig- 
inating in the United States are no long- 
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er used to finance terrorist acts against 
our country and its allies. 

We should also be engaged in an oil 
conservation and production effort 
which will reduce our reliance on for- 
eign oil. 

The importance of Saudi Arabian oil 
resources to our Nation's economic well- 
being has been dangerously exaggerated. 
We are led to believe that virtually all of 
our imported oil originates in the Middle 
East; that our national strength would 
be sapped if Saudi Arabia or other Mid- 
East nations decide to cut off our supply. 

The facts simply do not bear this out: 

Today, we produce domestically be- 
tween 60 percent and 65 percent of the 
oil we consume; 

Saudi oil accounts for about 9 percent 
of our total oil consumption, and in fact, 
all Mideast nations provide only 16 per- 
cent of this Nation’s total oil needs; 

The remainder of the oil we import 
comes from other nations, friendly to the 
United States. 

Consider a second example relating to 
economics, which is closer to home. No 
world leader is as regular or as strong in 
denouncing the Soviet Union as is Presi- 
dent Reagan. Yet, one of his early acts 
after assuming office was to end the em- 
bargo on grain sales to the Soviets, im- 
posed by President Carter after the inva- 
Sion of Afghanistan. So we are once 
again bailing out the Soviets, permitting 
the failure of communism to be less evi- 
dent than it otherwise would be. 

The point is that just as consumers 
need someone to sell them goods, so also 
do producers need someone to buy their 
goods. This is true of our relationships 
with Libya and Saudi Arabia, especially 
Libya. Although the oil we buy from 
Libya meets less than 2 percent of our 
needs, it represents fully 40 percent of 
their production. In the case of Saudi 
Arabia, their oil meets about 9 percent of 
our needs, it represents 12 percent of 
their production. 

As to the Saudi's “moderation” which 
the sale is supposed to insure, let us not 
forget that when we sold the Saudis 62 
F-15 fighters in 1978—a major develop- 
ment at the time—the price of oil was 
$12 a barrel. It reached $36 a barrel this 
year. How “moderate” is a tripling of the 
price in 3 years? Especially following 
upon a quadrupling of the price (from $3 
to $12 a barrel) in the previous 5 years? 

The sale of the military equipment 
contained in this package will set a prece- 
dent filled with potential dangers. Once 
this sale occurs, how will we insure that 
ihe arms will not fall into the hands of 
our adversaries? How will we guarantee 
that the AWACS and F-15 equipment 
will not be used in a coordinated attack 
against an American ally? 


'The President's assurances in response 
to these questions are inadequate. No 
treaty relationship exists between the 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia and our Gov- 
ernment which will allow us to protect 
U.S. interests, President Reagan has pub- 
licly stated that we will not permit the 
U.S. equipment in Saudi Arabia to be 
compromised, but he gives no details as 
to how this would be accomplished. 

The President provides no details be- 
cause there are none to give. In fact, we 
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have no defense arrangements with the 
Saudi Kingdom. 

The final argument made for the sale 
is that once the President makes an im- 
portant foreign policy decision, we should 
support him; to do otherwise, it is said, 
will diminish his credibility abroad. Of 
all the arguments made in behalf of the 
sale, this is the weakest. 

It is essentially an argument that in 
foreign affairs we cannot afford to be a 
democratic society. It urges Senators and 
Congressmen to abandon their independ- 
ent judgment. It is, in the last analysis, 
contrary to our system of government 
and our national heritage. 

At times democracy seems inefficient 
and disorganized. But one of its great 
strengths is that in an open society, 
where power is not wholly centralized, 
national policies cannot be adopted with- 
out free and critical debate. In this proc- 
ess, foolish and wrong ideas can be 
weeded out and rejected. Dictators have 
an easier time getting their policies 
adopted. But, without the healthy clash 
of ideas in an open society, they are de- 
prived of an important safeguard against 
unwise policies. Thus, although their 
policies are easier to adopt, they are also 
much more likely to be wrong. For us to 
abandon this healthy process in foreign 
affairs would be shortsighted and ulti- 
mately costly. 

This argument comes with particular 
bad taste from President Reagan. As 
candidate Reagan, he urged Senators to 
vote against both the Panama Canal and 
Strategic Arms Limitation Treaties when 
President Carter presented them for 
ratification. He told Senators then that 
they had a legal and moral obligation to 
oppose the President when they felt he 
was wrong. On this point, candidate Rea- 
gan was right and President Reagan is 
wrong; equally wrong is former Presi- 
dent Carter, who makes the same argu- 
ment, and who of all people, should know 
better. 

The minority leader of the Senate, 
ROBERT C. BYRD, on October 21 discussed 
the sales package on the Senate floor. In 
his remarks, Senator Bvnp forcefully 
called the President to task for propos- 
ing this sale prior to articulating his ad- 
ministration's Middle East policy. 

A Middle East policy—by definition— 
is a policy which focuses on the major 
problems in the region. Any Israeli, any 
Egyptian, and any Saudi will tell you 
that the major problems in the Middle 
East emanate from the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict. An effective Middle East policy must 
first and foremost address these prob- 
lems and provide a framework for re- 
solving the conflict. 

President Reagan does not agree. To 
date his statements, his activities, indeed 
his Saudi arms sale proposal, are made 
not in the context of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict, but in terms of the differences 
between East and West, between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

To quote Senator BYRD: 

The central issue for American policy in 
the Middle East is the Arab-Israeli dispute, 
and not the Soviet threat to the region. This 
is not to say there is not a Soviet threat. 
Soviet influence, direct and indirect, is a 


primary destructive force throughout the 
region. The Soviets, through their proxies 
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and clients ... are promoting instabilities 
which could be a primary cause of major war 
there. The American answer can only partly 
be the arming of our friends, for this does 
nothing to resolve the central irritation 
which is the Arab-Israeli dispute. We must 
take immediate action to settle the issues in 
that dispute, including the breathing of new 
life into the Camp David peace program. 


President Reagan would be wise to 
heed these views which are shared by 
many Senators, including many of those 
who reluctantly will support his arms 
sale package. 

The vote in the Senate will be very 
close, as the President, who is obviously 
very persuasive, pulls out all the stops. 
As a result, unfortunately, the Senate 
vote is becoming less a decisipn on the 
merits of the sale and more & decision 
based upon whether one supports or op- 
poses the President. 

The vote in the House of Representa- 
tives, where there was little Presidential 
lobbying, and where as a result the Mem- 
bers could vote solely on their best judg- 
ment, was instructive. There the sale was 
rejected by a vote of. 301 to 111. Sig- 
nificantly, fully 60 percent of the Repub- 
licans in the House voted against the 
sale. Every Member of the Maine Con- 
gressional Delegation—both Representa- 
byes and both Senators—opposes the 
sale. 

I oppose this sale first and foremost 
because it is not in the overall interests 
of the United States, and because it is 
unnecessary, it will not advance the 
cause of peace, and it is strategically 
unsound, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator's 5 minutes have expired. 

Mr. MITCHELL, May I have just 1 
more minute, Mr. President? 

Mr. PELL. As a matter of policy, Mr. 
President, I am trying not to yield any 
more time, so I cannot do that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PELL. At this time, Mr. President, 
I yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
New York (Mr. D'AMATO). 

“WHY I AM VOTING AGAINST THE AWACS SALE” 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I am 
casting my vote for the resolution of dis- 
approval and against the proposed $8.5 
billion arms sale to the Kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia. I urge my colleagues in the 
Senate to do the same. 

Some say that a loss on this sale would 
do irreversible harm to the President. On 
the contrary, it will strengthen the Pres- 
ident's hand in dealing with the Saudis. 
Now, it looks as though we have knuckled 
under to Saudi pride; once Congress has 
spoken, the President can respond to the 
Saudis with a unified nation behind him. 

We all agree that we must pursue a 
Middle East policy founded upon a clear 
understanding of the national interest of 
the United States. Our national interests 
in the Middle East are prevention of So- 
viet expansion into the area, and pro- 
motion of regional peace and stability in 
an atmosphere favorable to the West. 
Our policy seeks to serve those national 
interests by supporting democratic pro- 
Western nations, deterring adventurism 
on the part of radical regimes, and forg- 


ing permanent friendly links between 
neighbors. 
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Mr. President, this is not a choice be- 
tween Begin and Reagan, as some have 
put it, It is not now a choice between Is- 
rael and oil. Rather, it is a choice be- 
tween courses of action which will either 
strengthen or weaken our country’s secu- 
rity. I have studied all aspects of this 
proposal with deep concern. I have care- 
fully weighed the arguments for and 
against the sale, and I have concluded 
that the sale undermines our policies and 
threatens our national interests. 

I urge my colleagues to vote to disap- 
prove the sale because it neither works 
to prevent Soviet penetration of the area, 
nor enhances regional stability. Simply 
stated, this weapons package does not 
give Saudi Arabia a credible capability 
to resist any major Soviet attack on their 
oilfields. There are too few AWACS to 
maintain 24-hour coverage for more 
than a few days. Then, all aircraft must 
be on the ground at the same time for re- 
quired maintenance, making the system 
vulnerable to easy destruction. Also, even 
if the AWACS are flying, the 62 F-15 
fighters form too small a force, even 
when combined with the F-5's the Saudis 
already have, to present more than token 
resistance to a major attack. 

The package is more sophisticated 
than it needs to be to deal with threats 
from Iran, Iraq, or Yemen—a combina- 
tion of Grumman E-2C Hawkeyes and 
ground radars could do that job. It en- 
dangers the already shaky stability of 
the Saudi regime. It also endangers re- 
gional peace. 

Mr. President, in the last two Arab- 
Israeli wars, Saudi Arabia has partici- 
pated by financing the Arab war effort. 
They were able to excuse themselves 
from any more than symbolic military 
participation because of their clear 
military impotence. Once we have sold 
them the most lethal and sophisticated 
military technology in the West, they 
will no longer have that excuse, assum- 
ing they would use it. Now, when the 
radical regimes come calling, asking 
the Saudis to demonstrate their alle- 
giance to the Arab cause, the Saudis 
will probably agree to join in combat 
against Israel, using all of these fine 
new weapons we have supplied. 

People say that the AWACS is not 
an offensive weapon, and that F-15's do 
not have bomb racks. That is & mis- 
leading argument, Mr. President. The 
AWACS is the best battle management 
system in the world. It can direct fight- 
ers on offensive as well as defensive 
missions. It is a true airborne command 
tost, able, thanks to its advanced radar, 
computers, and communications equip- 
ment, to control an air battle. This gives 
its owner & tremendous advantage in 
war. Ask the U.S. Air Force. We plan to 
use AWACS that way, and it works like 
a charm in training. 

The F-15's may not be able to drop 
bombs themselves, but they can cer- 
tainly fly top cover for other Arab 
aircraft on strike missions. F-15's are 
the finest air superiority fighters in the 
world. Equipped with the conformal 
fuel tanks we are selling the Saudis, 
and the deadly AIM-9L Sidewinder mis- 
siles, they will have both the reach and 
the punch to successfully escort fleets 
of Arab Migs to their targets in Israel. 
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The proponents of the sale say that 
because there are no digital data links 
between the AWACS and the Arab 
forces, and because the Saudis and 
their Arab brothers do not share the 
same secure voices communication 
equipment, a coordinated attack is not 
possible. Maybe they could not do it 
the way the U.S. Air Force manuals say 
it should be done, but they can figure 
out ways to work around their prob- 
lems. If they cannot figure out work- 
able methods on their own, they cer- 
tainly have enough money to hire ex- 
perts to solve their problems for them. 
Given the recent example of American 
technicians working for Colonel Qa- 
dhafi in Libya, I am sure there will be 
no shortage of Western applicants for 
those positions. 

At this point, Mr. President, we may 
have achieved what we should by trying 
hardest to avoid—a situation in which 
both combatants in a future Middle East 
war would be armed with American 
weapons, and would demand that we re- 
nounce our support for the other side. In 
other words, by selling this equipment to 
Saudi Arabia, we could well be setting 
up a future American foreign policy dis- 
aster—a forced choice between Israel 
and oil. I very strongly believe that now 
is the time to act to prevent us from ever 
having to make that choice. A Saudi 
Arabia armed with Nimrods and Mirages 
does not force us to make that choice in 
the event of another war. A Saudi Arabia 
armed with AWACS and enhanced F- 
15's will. 

I cannot overstate, nor should we un- 
derestimate, the magnitude of the im- 
pact of having to make that choice. 
True, Israel could probably defend itself 
against a combination of an American- 
equipped Saudi Arabia and the radical 
Arab states. Israel would probably have 
to do as it did in the 1967 war—stage a 
preemptive strike, The AWACS would be 
destroyed on the ground, American per- 
sonnel present to perform maintenance 
and training might be killed, and our do- 
mestic public opinion would be divided 
and inflamed. Do we want this? Is there 
any way we can afford to let this hap- 
pen? I say no. This sale is an act of 
shortsighted foolishness, and one for 
which we could pay dearly in the not far 
distant future. 

Indeed, the preemptive strike need 
never happen to put us in a terrible posi- 
tion. Once it is clear that a new war is 
possible, Saudi possession of these weap- 
ons gives them very, very great leverage 
over our policies. We do not have to 
stretch our imaginations far at all to en- 
vision the pressures and threats the 
Saudis could bring to bear on us. A sim- 
ple shift in the deployment of AWACS or 
of their F-15's could provoke a major 
diplomatic crisis. We would be faced 
with fighting political and diplomatic 
battles like this one every few months. 
This sale greatly reinforces the power of 
the Arab oil weapon in Middle Eastern 
diplomacy. It provides the potential en- 
emies of the West with a sensitive pres- 
sure point which can be used to our great 
disadvantage. 

Remember, Mr. President, we are try- 
ing to use this sale as a political and dip- 
lomatic device to advance our interests. 
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What we are doing in the course of this 
debate is crediting Saudi Arabia with 
good motives—we are treating them as 
faithful allies when they have actually 
worked against us on many issues both 
in the Middle East and in the world. We 
cannot be sure that they will not turn 
possession of these weapons into a tool 
to be used against us. In fact, based upon 
their past performance, we have every 
reason to believe that they will use this 
potent arms package to force us to agree 
with their views on regional questions, If 
we look objectively at their policy goals, 
I think we would want to do everything 
we possibly could to avoid that. 

They have caused great mischief in 
the area already. I predict that once they 
have possession of these weapons, they 
will become less cooperative and more 
independent of our influence. These 
weapons will become hostages to our good 
behavior and agreement with their 
policies. We cannot afford that, Mr. 
President. This is our last chance to look 
into the future, and to make a reasoned 
judgment on our national interests. I 
hope the Senate will agree with me that 
this sale is a losing gamble in the rigged 
poker game of Middle Eastern diplo- 
macy. Let us not let Arab pride blind 
us to Arab conduct and policy. 

In conclusion, I again ask the Senate 
to vote for the resolution of disapproval. 
We must exercise our independent judg- 
ment and uphold our responsibility as an 
independent branch of Government. We 
must stop this sale now. 

Proponents of the arms sale have 
argued that selling the Saudis this arms 
package gives us an edge in responding 
to any Soviet attack in the guif. 

If the AWACS are already in place, we 
could use them as part of our forces to 
allow a quicker and much more power- 
ful response to the Soviet attack. How- 
ever, our country has received no ex- 
plicit written assurances from Saudi 
Arabia that we would be permitted to 
take over and utilize the equipment in 
those circumstances. Quite the con- 
trary, as British historian J. B. Kelley 
wrote in the Wall Street Journal, be- 
hind the proposed AWACS sale lies the 
“assumption” that Saudi Arabia is will- 
ing and able to serve as “the Iynchpin of 
a defense system for the Persian Gulf.” 

In reality, however, as Kelley notes, 
“Saudi Arabia is the principal obstacle 
to such a system.” Saudi Arabia has con- 
stantly refused to enter any military al- 
liances with our country. Also, despite 
intensive efforts by our Government, the 
Saudis refuse to consider allowing United 
States-Saudi crews to operate joint 
AWACS. 

Mr, President, there are other cogent 
objections to the sale. In the wake of the 
Soviet Union's clear display of its im- 
perial ambitions in Afghanistan, Iran, 
Yemen, Syria, Lebanon, Libya, and 
Ethiopia, the United States must act de- 
cisively to protect its own security in the 
Middle East. The logical next step in 
strengthening America's position in the 
region would be to establish American 
air and naval bases in the Persian Gulf. 
But this cannot be achieved until Saudi 
Arabia decides to support that effort. 

Saudi Arabia has been persistent in 
its refusal to participate in any form of 
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regional security arrangement. It has 
sabotaged our efforts to bring peace and 
stability to the region. Instead of joining 
our Middle East peace initiatives, it 
spurned the Camp David agreement. In- 
stead of welcoming the courageous ac- 
tion of Egyptian President Sadat in 
signing a treaty with Israel, it cut its 
financial and diplomatic ties with Cairo. 
Instead of recognizing the growing So- 
viet threat to the region, it proclaimed 
that Israel was the greater threat. In- 
stead of dissociating itself from terror- 
ism, it lavished millions of dollars upon 
Soviet-trained and Soviet-armed PLO 
terrorists. Instead of supporting Ameri- 
can initiatives to blunt Soviet thrusts 
into the area, it refused permission for 
U.S. bases or facilities on its territory. 

Yet the myth of Saudi moderation 
persists. Let us, once and for all identify 
this myth for what it is, dangerous and 
misleading propaganda. The United 
States received nothing In exchange for 
the estimated $34 billion in military sup- 
plies we have already sold to the Saudis. 
Not moderate oil prices, not positive sup- 
port of our country's efforts to resolve 
the Arab-Israeli conflict and not bases 
so that our military forces can deter 
Soviet expansion. We have received 
nothing but litmus test after litmus test 
of our friendship. This sale would send 
& dangerous signal to the Arab world— 
that the United States values friendship 
so little that it believes it can be bought 
with technological baubles. It also tells 
the Arabs that there is no limit to the 
humiliating gestures they can demand 
of us in the name of testing our friend- 
ship. 

Mr. President, the internal instability 
of the Saudi Arabian regime is a major 
factor against the proposed arms sale. 
When the Iranian Government collapsed 
in 1979, some of America's most sophis- 
ticated military hardware fell into the 
hands of the Ayatollah Khomeni and 
the KBG. In Saudi Arabia the royal 
family's vulnerability to subversion from 
within and without poses the real dan- 
ger that Moslem extremists—or pro- 
Soviet insurgents—may turn that coun- 
try into another Iran. Only this time, 
the prize might be the F-15, the AIM-9L 
Sidewinder and the AWACS. 


Saudi Arabia is not safe from internal 
and external subversion. We know that 
many forces are at work to undermine 
the Saudi throne. Religious strife, caused 
by Islamic zealots who reject creeping 
westernization, seethes just below the 
surface. It erupted in Mecca in 1979, 
when a group of extremists with Soviet 
ties seized the Grand Mosque. Accord- 
ing to a published report, the royal fam- 
ily suspected that some of its own mili- 
tary units were involved in the at- 
tempted revolt, forcing them to bring 
in other units from distant posts to re- 
capture the mosque. According to the 
newspaper: 

In the wake of the attempted insurrection, 
there was a wholesale replacement of mili- 
tary leaders. 


Only a few weeks ago in Medina, 
scores of Iranians in a mosque were 
beaten by Saudi soldiers. Khomeni re- 
portedly sent bands of his students on 
a subversive pilgrimage to Mecca, to stir 
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up trouble with Saudi Arabia’s large 
Shiite minority. Thus we have an area 
beset by domestic strife and externally 
sponsored subversion, with anti-Western 
Islamic fundamentalists on one extreme 
and pro-Soviet dissenters on the other. 
This is not the appropriate country to 
become the sovereign owners of our most 
advanced weaponry. If anything, the 
temptation to revolt and depose the 
royal family will be even greater if this 
sale is approved. 

Of all the bitter lessons that America 
learned from the Iranian debacle, surely 
one must be that we cannot afford to sell 
our sophisticated military hardware to 
unstable regimes. We dare not forget 
that AWACS is central to both American 
security and the defense of Western 
Europe. Recognizing the inherent insta- 
bility of the regime, this body would be 
doing nothing short of risking America’s 
security, and that of NATO, by providing 
Saudi Arabia with AWACS. 

So great is concern about the potential 
loss of AWACS and Sidewinder tech- 
nology to the Soviet Union that, earlier 
this year, 12 U.S. Air Force pilots wrote 
to Representative Tom Lantos of Cali- 
fornia urging that the AIM-9L Side- 
winder sale be blocked for just this 
reason. 

Then there is the question of Saudi 
Arabian enmity toward our friend and 
ally Israel. Saudi officials have made no 
secret of their hatred of Israel and of 
their ultimate hope to eliminate the 
Jewish state. Five years ago, King Khalid 
told the New York Times: 

When we build up our military strength 
we have no aims against anybody except 
those who took by force our land and our 
shrines in Jerusalem. We know what that is. 
We also believe that the strength of Saudi 
Arabia is a strength for the whole Arab and 
Islamic world. We always intended to make 
use of all military equipment that would 
build our military strength, 


Mr. President, has the royal family 
changed its mind? Earlier this year, at a 
conference of Islamic nations, Saudi rep- 
resentatives led the delegates in a reso- 
lution calling for—holy war—against 
Israel. 

Last June, the Wall Street Journal 
reported a statement by a high Saudi 
official that: 

If Saudi Arabia is allowed to buy the U.S.- 
built AWACS radar planes, it will reserve the 
right to use them as it sees fit to defend 
against any enemy, especially Israel. 


The Saudi official, believed to be 
Prince Bandar Ibn Sultan, who has ac- 
tively lobbied for the sale in this very 
city, warned: 

Let me be very clear. If we had AWACS on 
June 7 and we saw the Israelis on their way 
to attack Iraq, sure we would tell Iraq. 


The newspaper story continued: 

He (the Saudi) also contradicted the ad- 
ministration’s argument that the planes 
would be primarily used to defend the Saudi 
oil fields. 


Defenders of the Saudis argue that 
Saudi Arabia cannot cooperate with the 
United States, much less consent to U.S. 
bases or joint control of the AWACS, 
without making itself vulnerable to at- 
tacks from its radical Arab neighbors. If 
that is the case, we have a clear admis- 
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sion that Saudi Arabia is an unstable 
regime. 

Next, proponents of the sale argue that 
if we do not sell the Saudis the AWACS, 
the British will sell them the Nimrod. It 
would be highly irresponsible to base our 
foreign policy upon the premise that, “if 
we don’t sell, someone else will.” 

If the British sell the Saudis Nimrod 
aircraft, we will have avoided the trap 
of having both Israel and Saudi Arabia 
armed with American weapons and on 
& potential collision course. Of course, 
the administration has argued that we 
will retain de facto control of AWACS 
because we must provide the mainten- 
ance support for those aircraft, and the 
spare parts they need to remain in 
operation. 

Mr. President, that argument is yet 
another strawman, effective only on 
those who do not remember recent his- 
tory. The Six-Day War in 1967 was de- 
cided in the first 6 hours of battle, as 
a result of the destruction of the Arab 
air forces. The Yom Kippur War in 1973 
was decided in 3 days, with air power 
playing a major role. For use in combat, 
all systems on an aircraft do not have 
to be working perfectly. The Saudis may 
not be able to maintain their AWACS 
and F-15's as we would be able to, but 
they will have a few days supply of spare 
parts on hand, and enough training to 
know how to get by. That, in the deli- 
cately balanced world of Middle Eastern 
military power, is all that it takes to 
make them a real, credible threat. And 
that makes them a target for a preemp- 
tive strike. 

We have been told by sale proponents 
that Saudi Arabia is moderate when it 
comes to oil prices and is therefore de- 
serving of our help. This so-called mod- 
erate nation not only refused to sell the 
United States oil for the congressionally- 
mandated strategic petroleum reserve, 
but threatened sanctions against us if 
we filled it. This sc--called moderate na- 
tion is the regime that launched an 
embargo and then pushed the price of 
oil from $12 to $31 per barrel since the 
1978 arms sale. 


Then there is the assertion by Sheik 
Yamani that Saudi Arabia engineered 
the oil glut for the benefit of the United 
States and his claim of “financial sacri- 
fices" made to “keep the United States 
happy." That is more propaganda. The 
oil glut is the result of several factors, 
including a depressed world economy 
caused by high oil prices. When speak- 
ing candidly in an interview for the 
Arab press, as reported by C. L. Cranford 
in the Christian Science Monitor, 
Yamani conceded that Saudi pricing 
policy is made: 

In the light of purely economic interest, 


and that there are no political considera- 
tions present. 


Yamani continued: 


If we were to force the western coun- 
tries to invest large sums of money in alter- 
native energy sources it would take seven 
to ten years to bring about some results of 
these investments, which would reduce oil 
demand to & level that would affect Saudi 
Arabia, which at that time would not find 
enough markets to sell its oil to meet its 
economic demands. 
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He explained the Saudi position as one 
that seeks to maintain oil prices high 
enough to equal what he calls the “true 
value of oil," yet not so high as to cause 
a stampede of energy research and in- 
vestment that might put the Saudis out 
of the oil business too soon. So much 
for the suggestion that we need to sell 
AWACS to the Saudis as a mark of 
gratitude or to prevent them from using 
oil as an economic weapon. 

An editorial in the New York Post of 
October 22, clearly states the critical 
problems in our relationship with Saudi 
Arabia. 

What, pray, are we to assume the Saudis 
have been doing since the Camp David ac- 
cords were agreed on three years ago? 

They led the Baghdad conference boycott 
of Egypt. 

They give the PLO terrorists $400 million 
8 year. 

They denounced the U.S. bid to rescue our 
hostages in Iran as “American military ag- 
gression” and described the shooting down 
of Libyan planes which intercepted U.S. 
fighters two months ago as an “exercise of 
medieval piracy.” 

Finally, the Saudis not only refuse to 
grant the U.S. bases in their own territory, 
but they oppose U.S. air, naval or army in- 
stallations anywhere on the Arabian penin- 
sula. Indeed, they are bringing pressure on 
neighboring Oman, which has offered the 
U.S. base facilities, to renege on its offer. 

What further policies could they adopt 
which would be more disruptive of stability? 


There is, finally, another commitment 
at stake here, the commitment of the 
executive branch to the legislature. In 
1978, the Carter administration proposed 
to sell to Saudi Arabia some of the very 
weapons that are now under considera- 
tion by this body. Congress was worried 
then, as we are worried now. To allay 
fears that we were putting offensive 
weapons in the hands of the Saudi re- 
gime, Secretary of Defense Brown then 
wrote, in a 17-page letter to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, that: 

Saudi! Arabia has not requested nor do we 
intend to sell any other systems of arma- 
ments that would increase the range or en- 


hance the ground attack capability of the 
F-15. 


Three years later, this solemn pledge— 
on the basis of which many Senators 
voted for the sale of F-15's to the 
Saudis—is forgotten, but this body, to 
whom the promise was made, has not 
forgotten. 

In conclusion, therefore, Mr. President, 
I believe this sale is wrong. It is wrong 
for the cause of peace. It is wrong for 
Israel and for Saudi Arabia. And, most 
importantly, it is wrong for the United 
States. If the AWACS sale is permitted to 
pass, it would reward the Saudis for their 
intransigent role as an obstacle to peace 
in the Middle East. It would transfer 
huge quantities of sophisticated and 
lethal weapons to a backward, unstable, 
and arrogant regime. and create the 
prospect of an unparalleled foreign pol- 
icy disaster for our interests in the 
region. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in op- 
posing this dangerous proposal by voting 
for the resolution of disapproval. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator’s 5 minutes have expired. 
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Mr, PELL. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. RIEGLE). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I rise to 
strongly oppose this arms package. 

Today’s limitation on debate and the 
White House win-at-all-costs pressure 
tactics are a disservice to the Senate— 
and to our Nation. 

This arms package is a tragic mistake. 
Its passage will move the Middle East 
and the world closer to war. It is a mas- 
sive escalation of the world’s arms race 
that leads away from negotiations and 
peace talks—and toward armed conflict. 

This sale, if approved, will funda- 
mentally alter the balance of power in 
the Middle East and can only be followed 
by a cascade of new weapons acquisitions 
by all the nations of the Middle East. 

We are building a powder keg in this 
region with the same recklessness that 
plunged us deeper and deeper into the 
Vietnam war years ago and which more 
recently promoted our blind-faith arms 
sales policy in Iran during the Shah’s 
regime. 

It is not surprising to me that the same 
people that helped flood Iran with weap- 
ons during the Shah's reign—are now 
pushing the same strategy in Saudi 
Arabia. 

Yet, all the American military equip- 
ment sent to Iran has been com- 
promised and is almost certainly in Rus- 
sian hands today. 

Mr. President, the AWACS and the 
Sidewinder missile are two of the most 
important weapons we have. The AWACS 
system alone is so tightly guarded that 
our Nation has only ever shared one 
AWACS plane—that with our NATO 
military allies under joint United 
States/allied command. 

This arms package puts these vital 
weapons at risk—makes Saudi Arabia a 
more tempting target for extremists— 
and will create dangerous new pressures 
aimed at radicalizing or removing the 
present Saudi monarchy. 

There is a very high prospect that we 
will some day have to defend ourselves 
and our friends and allies against these 
very weapons of war that this proposal 
provides. 


Mr. President, on the enhancement 
package, my instincts tell me that the 
removal of the F-15 bomb racks from 
the package is an act of deception. I have 
no doubt that, in due course, the bomb 
racks will be provided to Saudi Arabia. 
After all, we earlier pledged no enhance- 
ment equipment for the F-15; and that 
pledge lies broken on the Senate floor 
today. 


'There is no coherent U.S. foreign pol- 
icy at this time—no coherent adminis- 
trative structure to form one, and 
mounting evidence of disarray among 
our allies. 


There is no overall U.S. Middle East 
strategy that one can identify and, thus, 
no framework in which to fight this 
massive arms proposal. 

Mr. President, this is an ad hoc trans- 
action of the most serious strategic con- 
sequence that will bring profound new 
risks to America and the world. 
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I believe a major force behind this sale 
is that of naked commercial greed. Arms 
merchants and others who seek the fi- 
nancial favors of the Saudi Government 
are all over Washington with dollar signs 
in their eyes, pushing multibillion dollar 
sales of every sort. I do not believe these 
commercial interests are basing their ini- 
tiatives on the strategic interests of the 
United States. They are based instead on 
a scramble for private gain and a will- 
ingness to curry favor with the Saudi 
Government in the hopes of making 
rich financial deals. 

And yet, Mr. President, Saudi Arabia 
is the leading force behind the OPEC oil 
monopoly that is price-gouging every 
American citizen—and which has in- 
creased the monopoly price of oil ten- 
fold. Much of our current inflation and 
economic misery in the United States 
has been caused directly by Saudi 
Arabian oil price decisions. 

The argument that the Saudis have 
been a modifying influence on world oil 
prices is self-serving hogwash. The 
Saudis have helped erect an oil pricing 
structure which is bleeding every last 
penny out of consumers in America anc 
around the world. The only thing that 
has limited further price increases has 
been the real threat of international fi- 
nancial collapse, an oil supply glut be- 
cause of high prices, and the increasing 
threat of a serious worldwide recession or 
depression. 

The Saudis have been masterful in 
portraying their role in the OPEC oil 
cartel as one designed to help the United 
States and the West. We are going broke 
paying monopoly prices for OPEC oil— 
while the Saudis have been walking us 
to the poor house. They have weakened 
the financial strength of our Nation— 
and they have hurt our people. 

They are financing the PLO, and they 
have vigorously opposed the Camp David 
peace process—both actions which, in 
my view, actually hastened the death of 
Anwar Sadat. 

Now we are told that we must appease 
the Saudis by giving them our most so- 
phisticated military equipment and in so 
doing create new jeopardy to ourselves 
and to our friends. 

Not with this Senator's vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I yield 10 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. PRESSLER), a 
member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I had 
originally been scheduled to speak at 
3:30, but I understand there is a possi- 
bility of a closed session to consider class- 
ified material, so I shall speak at this 
point. 


I predict that President Reagan will 
surprise a lot of people in the next cou- 
ple of years in two areas. One, I foresee 
the possibility of the convening of a new 
series of Camp David-type peace talks 
which could involve Saudi Arabia, Egypt, 
Israel, and possibly Jordan and other 
countries. The President has not told me 
this, but I have talked with other mem- 
bers of the &dministration, and I think 
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this President will make a great effort to 
expand the peace process. 

One of my great concerns has been 
that Saudi Arabia has supplied money to 
the PLO; and a lot of that money, I am 
afraid, has been used in what can be 
classified as terrorist activities. I sin- 
cerely hope that Saudi Arabia stops do- 
ing that. In fact, I think it should be a 
condition of the President, under the 
Arms Export Control Act, that during 
the 5-year period before the first plane 
is delivered, if there is substantial evi- 
dence that Saudi Arabia continues this 
aid, the sale would be shut off. 

More important, I believe that it would 
be a great step forward if Saudi Arabia 
&nd Jordan could be brought into the 
peace talks. I think that our current ac- 
tivities, including the sale of AWACS, 
shows the confidence that our Govern- 
ment has in Saudi Arabia, and I hope 
that confidence will be rewarded by re- 
ciprocal action. 

The second area in which I think Pres- 
ident Reagan may surprise many people 
is in the general area of arms control. 
Although that is somewhat unrelated to 
the Middle East, it is related in the sense 
that if Richard Nixon could go to China 
&nd reestablish relations with that na- 
tion, Ronald Reagan can initiate major 
arms control agreements among the na- 
tions of the world. I expect much greater 
initiative in that area than we have seen 
thus far. 

I mention this because I believe 
strongly that the convening of a new 
peace meeting regarding the Middle 
East, an extension of Camp David, is 
something within the realm of possibil- 
ity. I have come from three meetings 
with the President feeling that he very 
much would like to do something along 
these lines. I repeat that he did not say 
to me that he would do it, but I urged 
that. I believe that as early as December 
or January, our Government could urge 
that such a meeting should be held. 

The point is that in the consideration 
of this AWACS sale, we have a much 
broader responsibility than immediately 
meets the eye. To turn this sale down at 
this point would have a chilling effect on 
the possibility of expanding the peace 
process. 

Concerning our domestic policies, last 
Thursday evening I spoke to the Anti- 
Defamation League at a meeting in San 
Francisco. I was asked by their board of 
directors to bring a message back to the 
President, which I have delivered, and 
which is in the October 27, 1981, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. in the aftermath of 
this vote, however it comes out. we must 
bind up the wounds that may have been 
caused by this debate. I emphasized in 
my speech that persons of the Jewish 
faith should not be singled out or criti- 
cized for lobbying, because that is part 
of the great American tradition. 

On the other hand, people who support 
the sale, as I do, should not be considered 
in any way as opposing Israel, because 
that is not the case at all. We have had 
& great deal of lobbying for the sale on 
the part of big business, but that is all 
right, too; because both sides in this de- 
bate have this constitutional right, and 
it is part of our American political tradi- 
dition to permit free expression of all 
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views. We should not unfairly categorize 
people or groups or imply that some are 
less loyal or more loyal to the United 
States or a foreign state, or anything of 
that sort, because of this debate. 

I hope that in the aftermath of the de- 
bate we all are very considerate of the 
winning and losing sides; that we not 
enter into questionable generalizations 
regarding the motives of people. I believe 
that everyone who has participated in 
this debate has done so with the best in- 
terests of the United States in mind, al- 
though many of us have had different 
interpretations of how those interests 
can be served best. 

I conclude, in the brief time allotted, 
by saying that I first went to the Middle 
East on a 4-H agricultural exchange pro- 
gram trip in 1961, when I was a teenager, 
and spent 4 months in Egypt. Since that 
time, I have followed closely events in 
the Middle East and have read very 
widely on that region. 

In 1965, when I was a student at Ox- 
ford, I took a summer tour of the Middle 
East, as part of a youth hostel program. 
Once again, I visited the various coun- 
tries we are talking about today. 

Again, this past summer I visited some 
of those countries, both an Arab nation 
and Israel, as a member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

Through all that, the hostilities that 
have continued to exist on both sides, the 
difficulties that exist there, have per- 
suaded me that the Middle East is per- 
haps one of the key areas of the world 
in terms of our interests. 

Oil, energy for agriculture, is impor- 
tant in my State of South Dakota. We 
find that we are very dependent on the 
Middle East, and our presence there is 
going to be required for many years to 
come. We will probably have many more 
debates, such as this AWACS debate, in 
regard to aid to Israel and cooperation 
with various Arab states. So this is by 
no means a final resolution. 

In fact, some have said that the 
AWACS sale, in and of itself, is not that 
important, when you compare it to other 
questions. We often make more signifi- 
cant decisions with much less contro- 
versy. But this is part of our continuing 
struggle to balance our interests in the 
Middle East, to formulate more effective 
foreign policy on that region. 

As I announced earlier, I shall support 
the President in this matter. I believe the 
matter was poorly handled by the ad- 
ministration in March and April and 
again in August, when many people tried 
to head this off. Nevertheless, we are now 
in this painful box, and nobody can 
escape from voting on it, although many 
would like to. 

I reiterate that whatever conclusion 
my colleagues reach on this matter and 
whatever the outcome, I refer to the mes- 
sage we received from the Anti-Defama- 
tion League. They received me very well, 
even though I supported the sale and 
said so in my speech. I think that is an 
important thing for us to remember— 
that tomorrow we must get along to- 
gether with the business of pursuing our 
foreign policy goals and our interests in 
the Middle East. 

Mr. President, I conclude by thanking 
my distinguished Foreign Relations 
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Committee chairman, Senator PERCY, 
for his references today concerning my 
contributions to President Reagan's let- 
ter to the Senate on AWACS assurances 
or certifications. 

I yield to the Senator from Rhode 
Island, in the absence of Senator PERCY. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I yield to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

After months of debate on the pro- 
posed arms sale to Saudi Arabia, we are 
finally called on to address the package. 

Mr. President, as I have said many 
times before, I believe this transfer of 
technology contravenes our national in- 
terests, and I will cast my vote in favor 
of the resolution of disapproval. 

At issue is $8.5 billion worth of Amer- 
ica's most advanced military weaponry, 
$8.5 billion—the single largest arms sale 
ever contemplated by this Nation. As 
such, it has—very reasonably—been ex- 
posed to the most careful scrutiny of 
both Houses of Congress. 

As a result of this inspection, the 
House of Representatives rejected the 
package by a 3 to 1 majority, and ap- 
proximately half of the Members of this 
body have recorded their opposition. 

Mr. President, I submit that a primary 
reason for that result is the effect of this 
sale on U.S. interests and Mideast policy. 
More precisely, the administration's call 
to rally around the concept of a “stra- 
tegic consensus" threatens to undermine 
the tenuous stability of the region, in 
light of the widely held belief that the 
central component of U.S. policy must 
be the resolution of the historically bit- 
ter Arab-Israeli conflict. 

Few have thought as deeply about this 
sale as has our distinguished Democratic 
leader, Senator Rosert Bvnp. His state- 
ment before this body on October 21 
shows, I think, the misdirection of the 
administration's proposal: 

The Administration has expended most 
of its time and capital to date in attempt- 
ing to build an anti-Soviet strategic con- 
sensus among our friends—including the 
Israelis, Egyptians, Saudis, the Gulf States, 
and Jordan. Yet, such a consensus would 
only be viable if the Arab-Israeli issues are 
resolved. In resolving them, a strategic con- 
sensus would become viable. If there is no 
progress in resolving them, it would seem 


impossible to develop such a, regional 
consensus. 


I concur in the conclusions drawn by 
Senator Byrd. We cannot leapfrog over 
regional disputes without seriously dam- 
aging our national interests in the Mid- 
dle East. 

In essence, a sale of this magnitude, 
prior to movement on the Arab-Israeli 
front, invites a hardening of the belliger- 
ent attitudes that prevail throughout the 
region. 'These attitudes, in turn, increase 
the possibility of new and costly out- 
breaks of war. 


The United States does not benefit 
from armed conflict. Nor does Saudi 
Arabia or Israel. The only parties to 
benefit are the Soviet Union and her 
proxies in the area. Clearly, that is not 
the direction toward which this country 
should aim. 
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What this country needs, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is a Middle East policy, steeped in 
& solid sense of direction. It does not 
need an ad/hoc attempt to base future 
progress on risky arms sales to & tur- 
bulent and strategically vital area. 

Peace and stability—that is the goal 
on which all agree. The issue is how to 
get there. The answer is not to be found 
in major arms sales to Saudi Arabia, or 
any other nation which does not share a 
similar outlook on the problems of the 
region. 

The question becomes, Does Saudi 
Arabia share, or at least acknowledge, 
American interests in that region? Upon 
balance, the response is a resolute “no.” 

To be sure, Saudi Arabia has ac- 
quiesced in the need for a strategic con- 
sensus against the Soviet threat in the 
region. We are thankful for their help in 
achieving the Lebanese cease-fire. 

On the other hand, Saudi Arabia has 
repeatedly undermined American objec- 
tives in the Mideast. The Saudis have 
opposed the Camp David peace accords. 
They have bankrolled the PLO and 
urged holy war against the only democ- 
racy in the region, Israel. 

Additionally, Saudi Arabia ended re- 
lations with Egypt, led & boycott of that 
nation, and barely acknowledged the 
death of Egypt's visionary leader, Anwar 
Sadat. 

The Saudis have raised the price of o:l 
by more than $20 a barrel since 1978. 

Saudi Arabia recently joined an Arab 
condemnation of the United States after 
American pilots returned the fire and 
downed two Libyan fighters over inter- 
national waters. At the United Nations, 
Saudi Arabia participated in a com- 
munique sponsored by Cuba and mem- 
bers of the so-called nonalined bloc 
which basically condemned the United 
States as the major threat to peace in 
the world today. 


This is not the track record of a faith- 
ful ally. It is not a record which inclines 
me to approve this sale to Saudi Arabia. 

Many of my colleagues firmly believe 
that AWACS and F-15 enhancements 
do not pose a threat to Israeli security. 
I respect that opinion, but do not share 
it. 


Over the past several years, we have 
witnessed an astounding growth in arms 
purchases by Saudi Arabia and other 
Arab countries. According to an Associ- 
ated Press dispatch of October 22 which 
appeared in the Washington Post, Saudi 
Arabia, Jordan, Syria, Iraq, and Iran 
have purchased approximately 33 per- 
cent of all major weapons bought by 
developing nations between the years 
1977 and 1980. Saudi Arabia, alone, has 
purchased more than $30 billion over the 
past several years, granting her the title 
of being the major U.S. arms purchaser 
of the recent past. 

Israel, on the other hand, is stretched 
to the limits, in every respect. With 
rampant inflation, and a budget which 
devotes 40 percent to military expendi- 
tures, that nation can no longer afford to 
maintain the rate of growth achieved by 
Arab countries. 


Thus, with every major arms purchase 
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by Saudi Arabia, Israel loses her quali- 
tative edge against those forces in the 
region whose avowed goal is Israel's 
destruction. 

A joint Arab strike would spell the 
destruction of Israel's economic base, 
which is located within an area smaller 
than metropolitan Chicago. Perhaps Is- 
rael need not fear, yet, being driven into 
the sea overnight. But the conflict no 
longer turns on that basis: An Arab war 
of attrition can have the same effect over 
an extended period of time. 

Israel lives in constant fear, and all 
that can be said about this sale is that 
it would fuel the Israeli perception of her 
perilous situation. 

Another major reason to oppose this 
sale is that it risks the compromise of 
some of our most advanced military 
technology at enemy hands. AWACS 
are on the cutting edge of American 
technological sophistication. Likewise, 
the Soviet Union would love to possess 
tho technology behind our AIM-9L 
missiles. Those F-15 enhancements are 
some of the most advanced in our ar- 
senal, with their "shoot in the face" ca- 
pabilities. 

Our edge over the Soviet Union, if 
indeed there is still an edge, is in our 
advanced technological designs. To risk 
this sophistication is a serious error, one 
that can be stopped. 

Notwithstanding Saudi Arabia's cur- 
rent prowestern stance, that country is 
subject to internal radicalization. It 
does not possess the democratic safe- 
guards to assure a stable transition from 
one government to the next. 

Did not this administration learn the 
lessons of the Iranian revolution? If 
President Anwar Sadat could be assas- 
sinated, what is to prevent a similar situ- 
ation from occurring in Saudi Arabia? 

Admittedly, these are disturbing hypo- 
thetical situations to discuss—and yet, 
there they are, in black and white. 

Mr. President, I would like to address 
two other issues that are of importance 
in this proposed sale. The first is that it 
would appear from the record that this 
sale was negotiated in a manner which 
should not be repeated. The Congress 
was bypassed entirely by the adminis- 
tration, and all parties involved have 
paid a steep price. 

So, I say to the administration, we in 
the Congress want to work with the 
President in the critical issues of inter- 
national importance. We are not simply 
here to provide our assent to every pol- 
icy choice made by the administration, 
especially if those choice are ill con- 
ceived. We are here to provide our ad- 
vice, as well. 

Issues such as this one are not subject 
to partisan politics. This proposal is one 
of strong bipartisan interest, and we in 
the Congress stand ready to work and 
cooperate with this administration as it 
ponders the course of American foreign 
policy. 

One final note, if I may—one of the 
most distressing elements to come out of 
this AWACS debate relates to the ques- 
tion of interest group lobbying. More 
precisely, members of the American 
Jewish community have come under at- 
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tack for their concern about this sale. 
Generally, the Jewish communities have 
been charged with interference in this 
sale, and charged with undermining 
American interests in the Mideast. Some 
of these allegations have bordered on 
the anti-Semitic. 

I believe that these comments are not 
only unfair, but also serve to jeopardize 
the values upon which this Nation was 
founded. When this country sought in- 
dependence from England, it expressly 
provided for the rights of all citizens to 
petition the Government for redress of 
grievances. Further, we guaranteed the 
right to free speech. 

Some of the criticism tends to imply 
that Jewish constituents somehow abuse 
these rights if they exercise them in 
connection with issues that affect the 
state of Israel. 

I find no such qualifiers in the Con- 
stitution, and this criticism has been 
one of the most troubling in this entire 
issue. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, because of 
the pressure of speakers on this side, 
I am going to have to as a general rule 
limit speakers to 3 minutes if they are 
not on the committee and 6 minutes if 
they are on the committee. I already 
assured Senator HEFLIN that he could 
have 5 minutes, so I yield 5 minutes at 
this time to Senator HEFLIN. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 


DURENBERGER). The Senator from Ala- 
bama is recognized. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the consideration of the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island, the 
floor manager of the bill on this side of 


the aisle. 

Mr. President, I rise today in opposi- 
tion to the proposed sale of the AWACS 
package deal. I do so, not because I was 
one of 54 Senators who signed a letter to 
President Reagan dated June 25, 1981. 
Nor do I do so because I am one of 50 
original cosponsors of Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 37, the Senate resolution 
of disapproval of this proposed sale. 
Rather, Mr. President, I oppose the sale 
because after a protracted, careful anal- 
ysis of the pros and cons of it, I remain 
unconvinced that it is timely and/or 
well advised. In analyzing this issue, I 
think every U.S. Senator ought to ap- 
proach it solely from the standpoint of 
what is in the best interest of the United 
States. Although America should con- 
tinue good relations with Saudi Arabia, 
I nevertheless, have serious concerns 
about the wisdom of the proposed sale. 

Mr. President, I have been thoroughly 
briefed on both sides of this issue by 
some who presently serve in the top ech- 
elon of the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government and by some who have 
previously served therein. Representa- 
tives of this distinguished group include 
President Reagan, a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, as well as some top mil- 
itary officers from the National Security 
Council and some high-ranking members 
of the Defense and State Departments. 
I have had detailed discussions with 
many retired leaders of our Nation, in- 
cluding Adm. Tom Moorer, an old and 
valued friend. I have also discussed this 
issue in depth with other Senators, key 
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businessmen with strong commercial in- 
terests in Saudi Arabia, numerous con- 
stituents and nonconstituents. Yet, Mr. 
President, despite my keeping an open 
mind and sticking to the real issues in- 
volved in this proposed sale, I have con- 
cluded that it is not in the best interest 
of the United States to sell the AWACS 
aerial package deal to Saudi Arabia. I 
would like to elaborate on the reasons 
for this conclusion. 

The proposed air defense enhance- 
ment package for Saudi Arabia would 
not be a response to any new Saudi de- 
fense need; rather, it would enhance its 
offensive capability. In October 1980 the 
United States, at the request of Saudi 
Arabia deployed four American manu- 
factured AWACS to protect Saudi 
Arabia's oil fields and its refining, stor- 
age, and shipping facilities against pos- 
sible threats presented by the Iraq-Iran 
war. These four U.S. AWACS aircraft 
are still there today. The Saudis now 
want to purchase and own outright five 
American-manufactured AWACS radar 
planes as part of the $8.5 billion arms 
package. 

What threat faces Saudi Arabia which 
would require it to own outright some 
of the U.S. top-of-the-line, sensitive, 
military technology? The Soviet troops 
in Afghanistan are more than 1,000 
miles away. Hardly anyone will tell you 
that it is needed for protection against 
the Soviet Union, since a review of the 
geography would indicate that the Rus- 
sians would have to fly across Turkey, 
Syria, and Iraq on one route or across 
Iran on another route to reach Saudi 
Arabia. 

If Russia were to attack Saudi Arabia, 
the AWACS would be of little help 
against overwhelming odds. Only the 
United States could meet an outright So- 
viet attack against Saudi Arabia. Such 
an attack would face a direct threat to 
America's vital, strategic interests in the 
gulf area, and would be vigorously chal- 
lenged. 

There is no real threat to Saudi Ara- 
bia from South Yemen or Ethiopia. These 
two Soviet proxies do not have nearly 
the quantity or quality of arms that the 
Saudis have. It is very unlikely that Iraq 
would try to invade Saudi Arabia, es- 
pecially since Saudi Arabia has alined 
itself with Iraq during the Iraq-Iran 
war. The Iranian threat has been cur- 
tailed sharply by this same war and by 
the placement of American AWACS in 
Saudi Arabia. Nor can it be a true Iran- 
ian threat. Moreover, such an Iranian 
threat seems almost ludicrous. especially 
when one considers the ineffectiveness 
of the Iranian Air Force during the 
Iraq-Iran war. 

In short, Saudi Arabia has all the 
electronic detection and radar systems 
protection that it needs to defend itself 
adequately against any existing perceived 
threat to its oil fields except for a direct 
Soviet attack. In such case, as I stated 
earlier, and I do not hesitate to empha- 
size this point again, the United States 
would respond directly thereto. 


Thus, the proposed Saudi arms pack- 
age would not meet any new Saudi de- 
fense need. Instead of providing neces- 
sary improvements in the Saudi defen- 
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sive capabilities, it would enhance sig- 
nificantly the Saudi offensive capabil- 
ity. The most controversial component 
of this $8.5 billion package deal is the 
proposed sale of five E-3A airborne warn- 
ing and control system (AWACS) air- 
craft. The AWACS is a modified Boeing 
107-320B aircraft with added radar sur- 
veillance, computer, and communication 
equipment. It has “look-down” radar 
and is designed to detect, identify, and 
track hostile warplanes and coordinate 
the combat operations of friendly air 
forces. 

The F-15 enhancement equipment in- 
cludes: 

First. 1,177 AIM-9L Sidewinder infra- 
red—heat seeking—air-to-air missiles, 
which are widely regarded as the most 
advanced missiles of their kind presently 
in use anywhere in the world. They would 
allow the Saudi F-15's to attack enemy 
aircraft head-on and eliminate the need 
to maneuver from behind. 

Second, 101 sets of FAST packs or 
conformal fuel tanks, which can be at- 
tached on each side of the F-15's to 
boost their fuel capacity from a combat 
radius of approximately 450 miles to a 
combat radius of more than 1,000 miles. 

Third, 6 to 8 KC-707 aerial tanker air- 
craft, which would allow Saudi Arabia to 
refuel both its F-15's and F-5’s in flight. 


Do the Saudis really need this most 
&dvanced weapons system to defend 
themselves against the underarmed 
Ethiopians or South Yemenese? Do they 
really need this aerial package deal to 
defend themselves against a direct 
Soviet attack? If the Soviets were to 
conduct a surprise attack, the Saudi 
Arabian Air Force would be wiped out in 
a matter of hours. If it is a prolonged 
attack or one with notice, the F-15 can 
be armed very rapidly by America, who 
is committed to that country's defense. 


In the absence of any real need for 
the American-manufactured AWACS 
aerial package, it seems to me that we 
must weigh the risks involved in provid- 
ing the Saudis with such a potent, ad- 
vanced, and complicated weapons sys- 
tem. We only need to recall what hap- 
pened in Iran. We made it the strongest 
military power in the Mideast over a 
20-year period, more or less. Within a 
matter of hours after internal instability 
and turmoil caused the Shah to fall, 
Russian agents were able to gain vital 
information about practically all of the 
sophisticated technology and weapons 
that America had supplied Iran. The 
unstable political situation in Iran and 
throughout the Mideast led to the com- 
promising of our F-14 aircraft, Phoenix 
air-to-air missile and our Hawk sur- 
face-to-air missile. Reliable reports in- 
dicate that the Soviet intelligence forces 
have as one of their top priorities the 
acquisition of detailed information on 
the AWACS and the equipment in the 
plane. 


It is no secret that Saudi Arabia is un- 
stable. More importantly, the Middle 
East itself is a power keg. I am terribly 
concerned about the impact that such an 
AWACS aerial package sale would have 
on the military stability of the whole 
region. We do not need to exacerbate 
tension in the Middle East. Nor do we 
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need to compromise—through espio- 
nage, theft, plane crash, combat, or a 
coup—sensitive American technology. 
The compromising of such technology in 
Saudi Arabia to our adversaries would 
probably be twice as damaging as that in 
Iran. The risk is not so much duplication 
of technology, but impairment and de- 
ception of our military electronic 
systems. 

The letter that 12 American F-15 
fighter pilots wrote to Congress protest- 
ing the sale of the Sidewinder AIM-9L 
made quite an impression upon me. It 
was introduced into the RECORD and was 
made an integral part of a number of 
speeches on this issue. These pilots urged 
Congress not to sell the Sidewinder AIM- 
9L because the Russians do not have it, 
and there is the real danger that gt will 
fall into the hands of the Russians if 
it is sold to Saudi Arabia. They asked the 
question, “Why give our technological 
edge away?” 

Recently I talked to an Air Force 
fighter pilot who had not signed the let- 
ter, but was familiar with it and with 
many of the fighter pilots who had signed 
it. He expressed admiration for their 
courage. He also reinforced their argu- 
ments that the Sidewinder AIM-9L is 
highly secret technology, and that we 
cannot afford to gamble on letting it get 
into the hands of the Russians. He fur- 
ther mentioned that about 15 years ago 
there was an earlier version of the Side- 
winder which he identified as the AIM-9. 
He said that because of inadequate and 
insufficient security, Russian agents were 
able to get their hands on such a missile 
in West Germany. Then these agents dis- 
assembled it into parts and through 
Volkswagen and station wagons, carried 
the missile into East Germany, then on 
to Russia. 

As a result, the Russians developed the 
ATOL missile, which was comparable 
then to the AIM-9. He pointed out that 
through a plane crash, theft or interna- 
tional disruption or a revolution within 
Saudi Arabia, America was gambling and 
taking a big risk of allowing the Russians 
to acquire a Sidewinder AIM-9L—the 
missile that America is proposing to sell 
to Saudi Arabia. He went on to explain 
that many modifications of planes had 
been made to prevent heat-seeking mis- 
siles from being effective, but that the 
technology of the Sidewinder AIM-9L 
was extremely sophisticated and secret. 
The Russians have no real defense 
against it now. He pointed out that the 
AIM-9L had been effectively used to de- 
stroy the two Libyan planes that at- 
tacked the U.S. Navy maneuver training 
exercise recently in the Mediterranean. 

A few months ago there were few who 
would question the stability of the Egyp- 
tian Government, but today we realize 
there are serious questions concerning 
Egypt's ability to handle internal and 
external disruptiveness. In my judgment, 
certainly the sale of AWACS should be 
held up until we know about Egypt’s at- 
titude toward peace and America. 

Moreover, Mr. President, I think that 
it is time to bring an end to the policy 
of sharing highly sophisticated Ameri- 
can technology and secrets with other 
nations. Almost every medium-sized na- 
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tion in the world and some small nations 
now have the capacity to produce atomic 
bombs. Our experience in India should 
have taught us a lesson. The Saudi re- 
gime and Libya are financing Pakistan's 
three nuclear projects designed to pro- 
duce an Islamic nuclear bomb. Now we 
hear that France will use American 
technology to develop the neutron bomb. 
Many leading predictors of the future 
feel that World War III will start in some 
small Third World nation as the result 
of an atomic bomb. Fair-weather friends 
of the United States today can become 
enemies overnight. 

During the protracted controversy 
surrounding the proposed sale of the 
AWACS package to Saudi Arabia, many 
of us have forgotten or failed to em- 
phasize that since the AWACS aircraft 
was first delivered to the U.S. Air Force 
in 1977, only 52 have been built or are 
on order; 34 for the U.S. Air Force and 
18 for NATO. We have joint command 
and control of the AWACS in NATO. If 
the United States has joint command 
relationships with NATO during the use 
of an inferior model of AWACS (block 
25), should not we demand greater con- 
trol over our most advanced model of 
AWACS (block 30/35) which has never 
been sold outright to any other country 
in the world? 

Mr. President, Saudi Arabia already 
has AWACS protection. Presently, these 
planes are completely under American 
control. They can continue to stay there 
under this arrangement and provide 
better protection than  Saudi-owned 
AWACS could provide, since the Saudis 
cannot operate them without tremendous 
assistance from the United States. 
Under such an arrangement, the AWACS 
could not be used offensively against 
other countries without American knowl- 
edge and consent, and would greatly 
reduce the danger of such planes falling 
into the hands of the Russians. This is 
the arrangement the United States is 
following in Egypt and NATO. If the 
sale goes through to Saudi Arabia, it will 
be the only country where the U.S. 
AWACS are not under American com- 
mand and control. 

Finally, Mr. President, as a Member 
of the U.S. Senate, I would not want to 
be accused falsely of impeding the prog- 
ress of the administration's "strategic 
consensus" in the Middle East by voting 
against this proposed sale of the AWACS 
package to Saudi Arabia. If the admin- 
istration’s goals of achieving such a con- 
sensus is jeopardized by the nondelivery 
of the American-manufactured AWACS 
aerial package to the Saudis, the admin- 
istration will only have itself to blame. 
This proposed sale is untimely and ill- 
advised. It should not be the litmus test 
of America's friendship with Saudi Ara- 
bia. Military hardware should never take 
precedence over a legitimate, sound for- 
eign policy, especially when our strategic 
interests are at stake. 

The sale could escalate the arms race 
in the Middle East. If Israel is threat- 
ened by the AWACS sale, the adminis- 
tration could feel obligated, as some have 
reported, to offset the threat by provid- 
ing Israel with F-16’s or access to a spy 
satellite. Saudi Arabia, on the other 
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hand, could be encouraged to request 
more weapons, including the multiple 
ejection bomber racks for F-15's. No one 
disagrees with the need to protect Per- 
sian Gulf oil supplies or counter the in- 
creasing Soviet presence in the gulf. 

It is unreasonable, however, to assert 
that by pumping more and more arms 
into an unstable Arab state, we will de- 
fend more effectively against further 
upheavals. The sale could eventually 
embroil the superpowers in a war. Saudi 
Arabia has shown no inclination to mod- 
erate its anti-Israel and antipeace pol- 
icies, so there is no compelling rationale 
for rewarding it with sophisticated weap- 
onry. The Senate should not rubber- 
stamp an arms package with such dan- 
gerous implications. 

In a speech by one of the most erudite 
and astute Members of the Senate who 
has a recognized expertise in the field of 
military affairs, Senator Sam NUNN, of 
Georgia, pointed out the importance of 
the AWACS sale to the future of a rapid 
deployment force. He quoted extensively 
from the testimony of Gen. P. X. Kelly, 
Assistant Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, who testified before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee on Septem- 
ber 28, 1981. General Kelly was the first 
rapid deployment force commandant 
who spent considerable time organizing 
the force and establishing the contingen- 
cy plans for the use of the rapid deploy- 
ment force in the Persian Gulf area. Here 
are General Kelly's words: 

There is no question in my mind that... 
if the U.S. is to display meaningful combat 
power to that part of the world, be it high 
threat or low threat, it is absolutely es- 
sential that we have free and willing—and 
I emphasize those two words, free and will- 
ing—access to Saudi land bases, Saudi ports, 
Saudi host nation support, and a consider- 
able labor pool from the Saudis. 


Without a staging base in the Persian 
Gulf region a rapid deployment force will 
be completely ineffective. There are those 
that feel that the success or failure of 
the U.S. military action in the Persian 
Gulf is dependent on the rapidity of the 
deployment of a creditable force after we 
are alerted to a danger. One of the first 
elements in a successful deployment of 
a rapid deployment force is to gain air 
superiority. It is essential that we have 
a land base to achieve this goal. 

In my discussion with the President 
on yesterday, I asked him what was the 
quid pro quo for the sale. Basically the 
answer was friendship. I then asked him 
if we had any assurances from Saudi 
Arabia that America could use Saudi 
airfields, bases, and ports for our rapid 
deployment force. He replied that he did 
not think that that had been discussed 
with the Saudi Arabian Government. He 
indicated that we would have to rely on 
Egypt and, somewhat, on Oman. 


It appears to me that a commitment 
from the Saudi Arabian Government for 
the use of land bases and ports by the 
rapid deployment force should be at the 
top of our priority agenda. The present 
use of the four AWACS in Saudi Arabia 
today could continue under American 
command and control, provided a quid 
pro quo is obtained from the Saudi Gov- 
ernment concerning the use of airfields, 
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ports, and bases for our rapid deploy- 
ment force and other military uses. If the 
Saudis were to refuse to allow such use, 
then we would have as a bargaining tool 
the possibility of the withdrawal of Amer- 
ican owned and controlled AWACS. On 
the contrary, if the Saudis were to own 
the U.S. AWACS, then they could not be 
used as a bargaining tool. 

In closing, Mr. President, I reiterate 
that this proposed sale of offensive equip- 
ment to Saudi Arabia for its F-15's is 
contrary to the original articulated pur- 
pose of the sale—to enhance the Saudi 
defensive capabilities. The proposed sale 
is, therefore, not in the best interest of 
Saudi Arabia or the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 5 minutes have expired. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, in the nor- 
mal course of events, the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. DENTON) 
was due to be recognized for 10 minutes, 
but I wonder if he would be willing to 
accommodate the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. CoHEN). 

I believe Mr. Conen is not ready. So 
the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. DENTON. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama is recognized. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. President, the issue 
of the proposed air defense enhance- 
ment package for Saudi Arabia has 
stirred up controversy to the point where 
an essential sense of proportion has been 
forfeited. Reason and objectivity often 
have given way to subjective rhetoric 
and tenacity to irrelevant truisms. 

Let us accept, once and for all, that 
our national policy has been, is, and will 
continue to be, committed to the survival 
of the State of Israel. That single com- 
mitment, however, does not by itself 
sufficiently serve all our own vital inter- 
ests in that area of the world. 

The central question is not whether 
broadening participation in Middle East 
security serves the strategic interests of 
the United States, but, rather, how best 
to achieve the conditions necessary to 
such participation. 

The President has determined that the 
air defense package properly responds to 
the legitimate security requirements of 
the United States, as well as to the vital 
interests of Saudi Arabia. This sale rep- 
resents not an isolated, individual act 
of pragmatism, but is part, rather, of a 
pattern of moves to strengthen our in- 
terests and those of free nations in an 
area where the growing threat has al- 
ready introduced an urgency of need for 
initiative. Properly viewed, the AWACS 
package is but an increment in a carload 
of policies under belated formulation 
which will contribute to the growth of 
regional awareness of, and consensual 
commitment to, the objective of devel- 
oping joint regional capability to arrest 
increasingly dangerous Soviet or Soviet- 
inspired adventurism. 

The facts bearing on the sale of 
AWACS and F-15 enhancement equip- 
ment to Saudi Arabia overwhelmingly 
confirm President Reagan’s assessment 
of the geopolitical facts of life in that 
region of the world. This assessment is 
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shared by our present Secretary of State, 
the President’s National Security Ad- 
viser, by our Joint Chiefs of Staff, as well 
as by all three living ex-Presidents, all 
six living ex-Secretaries of Defense, all 
five living ex-Presidential National Se- 
curity Advisers, three former Secretaries 
of State, and all three living former 
Chairmen of the Joint Chief of Staff. 

I respectfully suggest, Mr. President, 
that the collective knowledge and objec- 
tivity of this distinguished group are not 
easily ignored. The unanimity of these 
individuals who have been so intimately 
involved in the formulation of foreign 
policy at the highest level should be a 
strong argument for reconsideration on 
the part of those Senators who remain 
opposed to this proposal. 

This Senator is not on the Foreign 
Relations Committee and is only a fresh- 
man—but I do not speak as a neophyte 
in this field. As a man who has personal 
experience related to AWACS, experi- 
ence that I believe exceeds that of others 
in this body, and as one who earned the 
Department of Defense's highest non- 
combat award partly because of contri- 
butions to improving our international 
relations, I state with humility, but with 
emphasis, that I share fully in this over- 
whelmingly authoritative, informed as- 
sessment. 

While I recognize the legitimate and 
valuable advise and consent role of the 
Senate in respect to treaties, I am not 
enthusiastic about the trend of increas- 
ing congressional assumption of preroga- 
tive, which in my view is beginning to in- 
fringe upon the constitutional duties and 
prerogatives of the President. More im- 
portantly, the result of this trend is that 
the management of our affairs of state 
has been foundering. In marked con- 
trast to the unstinting and broad sup- 
port given our President to initiate, 
without imposed inhibitions, moves of 
national life and death implications dur- 
ing the Cuban missile crisis, we have wit- 
nessed in the 19 years since that time, a 
new deal in which several disastrously 
interventionist actions on the part of 
Congress proved inimical to U.S. inter- 
ests around the world. 

The turn of events in Southeast Asia 
since 1975 shows that the congressional 
decision to override the President—in- 
deed, to override the pledge given by a 
total of four Presidents—and terminate 
&ll aid to South Vietnam was not the 
legislative branch's finest hour. This ac- 
tion stands in stark contrast to the 
steadfastness of the Soviet Union in its 
support of North Vietnam. Congress by 
this step set into motion a chain of 
events that led inexorably to the length- 
ening of that already long list of nations 
where freedom has died and our interests 
have suffered through failure of nations 
of good will to act. 

Mr. President, we must recover from 
the Vietnam syndrome—we must re- 
cover a sense of reality about the re- 
quirements for preservation of peace 
and protection of our valid interests. 
Tens of millions of human beings have 
sunk into slavery. 


U.S. strategic interests, including eco- 
nomic ones, have been suffering increas- 
ing reverses. We must wake up soon, or 
we shall lose our own freedoms. 
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I submit that the proposed resolution 
to prohibit the AWACS sale to Saudi 
Arabia is potentially another example of 
ill-advised congressional action taken 
without regard to the long-term, adverse 
consequences. 

It is my conviction that the proposed 
air defense package is a responsible ini- 
tiative that addresses the critical need 
to improve Saudi early warning and air 
defense capabilitles to deter attacks on 
the Persian Gulf oil facilities. Moreover, 
&s the product of the largest oil producer 
in the Middle East, with reserves repre- 
senting 29 percent of the world's known 
oil deposits, the free flow of Saudi oll is 
crucial not only to regional stability, but 
indeed affects the stability of the entire 
free world. 

The AWACS sale offers an opportunity 
for the United States to influence, con- 
structively, Saudi policy. The interoper- 
ability of Saudi AWACS with U.S. naval 
forces in the Persian Gulf and Arabian 
Sea, and the sharing of AWACS data 
provide a solid foundation for increased 
United States-Saudi defense coopera- 
tion. Such cooperation can only be con- 
strued as beneficial to the prospects for 
attracting to such coordination other 
states in that region. 

The effects of the factual operational 
constraints inherent in the agreements 
serve better than any formal written 
agreements to prevent any shift in the 
Arab-Israeli military balance, and I say 
that as one personally familiar with 
those operational constraints. 

However, in terms of the written agree- 
ments themselves, I find it increasingly 
frustrating to note that, in spite of the 
numerous security arrangements over 
and above those that are standard in 
this type of sale, concern about the risk 
of technology transfer persists. Even were 
the extraordinary precautions to fail, my 
personal experience in the research, de- 
velopment, and operation of airborne 
electronics permits me to state categori- 
cally that the potential damage from 
compromise of this particular technology 
is an acceptable risk. Certainly the risk 
pales in comparison to the certainty of 
the damage done if the United States 
&bdicates its position to influence the 
chances for peace and stability in the 
region. 

Although a satisfactory resolution to 
longstanding Arab-Israeli differences is 
not imminent, all parties will come to see 
that the threat each side poses to the 
other is not of the same order as the 
threat posed by Soviet policy in a near- 
sighted, unstable Mideast. 

Mr. President, the credibility of the 
United States as a world power is being 
weighed in the balance. Let us seize this 
opportunity to pursue a consistent, re- 
liable policy in the Middle East, a policy 
of setting the stage for cooperation 
among Mideast States, a policy that 
contains bilateral United States-Israel, 
and bilateral United States-Arab ar- 
rangements which increase protection of 
mutual vital interests. 

Above all, let us give our President the 
footing he needs to pursue a coherent, 
effective foreign policy free of the way- 
wardness occasioned by congressional 
polices, free of congressional interven- 
tion, where the facts do not justify such 
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intervention. Let us keep in mind that 
the action we take today is being ob- 
served not only by the States of the Mid- 
dle East, but also by nations throughout 
the world, which are on the fence with 
respect to their evaluation of the advis- 
ability of joining hands with us in the 
cause of freedom with justice. 

Let us take a step in restoring proper 
trust among the respective branches of 
this Government. 

Let us regain a bipartisan approach 
to foreign policy. 

Let us begin by rejecting this resolution 
of disapproval. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Who yields 
time? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois yield 
to me? 

Mr. PERCY. I yield. 

Mr. BAKER, Mr. President, I commend 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama 
for his statement. 

I ask—and I apologize to the Senator 
for sending word that I wished to inter- 
vene at this point—but I ask the distin- 
guished managers of the bill if they 
would be in position to allocate 20 min- 
utes to the distinguished Senator from 
Maine. 

Mr. PELL. It cannot come out of our 
side, I am afraid, because we are already 
very much squeezed. 

Mr. BAKER. Yes; out of this side. 

Mr. PERCY. I would be very happy to 
yield 20 minutes to the Senator from 
Maine. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, it has been 
generally agreed that the proposed sale 
and transfer of the AWACS system and 
the upgraded F-15's has been mis- 
handled in the first instance and man- 
handled in the second. It has been raised 
to the level of a fundamental foreign 
policy issue for President Reagan—a po- 
tential turn in the tide of American 
diplomacy—and a major military threat 
to Israel. 

It is neither, but we have managed to 
make it so. 

Our Cloak Room and dining room dis- 
cussions have been filed with soulful 
lamentations: If only our Air Force gen- 
erals had not been so eager or greedy or 
dumb to offer to sell our technology to 
the Saudis; if only the Saudis would stop 
wrapping themselves up in the flag of 
sovereign pride and prestige and speak 
about peace; if only the Israelis would 
stop complaining and stay out of Amer- 
ican foreign policy; if only the President 
would postpone, defer, withdraw the pro- 
posed sale. * * * Well, perhaps all this 
agony could have been avoided. At least 
it is pretty to think so. 

But it is too late for the “only ifs.” 
We have to say yes or no to a choice 
that none of us really looks forward to 
making. 

Before casting my vote today, I want 
to address a few issues that have been 
raised since the sale was first conceived 
and presented to the Congress. 

I have been, and I continue to be, a 
wholehearted supporter of Israel because 
Israel shares with us something far more 
important than the oil the Arab nations 
sell us. The Israelis share our ideals of 
democracy, of human freedom, of indi- 
vidual liberty. These are the ideals that 
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we have sent so many American men to 
fight and die for ali over this globe. I 
support Israel because its people also 
serve as an inspiration to me because 
they are tough, disciplined, dedicated, 
and determined to survive ageinst over- 
whelming military odds, against the in- 
timidations of totalitarians, against the 
bombs and brutality of terrorists. They 
remain proud, unafraid, and free. 

I feel compelled to say this today be- 
cause I have heard people ask why are 
the Israelis being so stubborn, so out- 
spoken, so intrusive about this sale? 
There are two reasons. They understand 
geography and they understand history. 

They look to the north and see a dying 
and dismembered Lebanon which is now 
occupied by the PLO and protected by 
Soviet-made missiles. To the northeast 
there is Syria and to the east there is 
Jordan. To the south there is a Sadat- 
less Egypt now being heavily rearmed by 
the United States, and to the southeast 
Saudi Arabia, which to this day con- 
tinues to declare a holy war against 
Israel and pledges to drive every Jew 
from Jerusalem. I pass over the signifi- 
cance and the schemes of Libya, Iraq, 
and Iran. The Israelis are outnumbered 
100 to 3 in population and 10 to 1 mili- 
tarily. Every day, every hour, every min- 
ute, every second, they live under the 
hair trigger of extinctlon. Lest we dis- 
miss that as extraordinary paranoia, 
let us not forget the near hysteria that 
gripped this country by the throat 2 
years ago when we discovered some 2,500 
Soviet combat soldiers 75 miles off our 
coast in Cuba. 

There is à familiar aphorism that 
those who are ignorant of history are 
doomed to repeat it. Well, Israel knows 
its history. It knows, for example, that in 
the Sinai War in 1956, President Eisen- 
hower brought pressure in Israel to 
withdraw to borders that had been es- 
tablished in the 1949 armistice—that 
had proved to be indefensible, Israel ac- 
quiesced and this set the stage for the 
1967 war—which for all of its success 
cost the Israelis more lives on a propor- 
tional basis than we lost in Vietnam. And 
no sooner was that war over when Israel 
was called upon to be generous and yield 
to Arab demands to return the con- 
quered territory without any concession 
that Israel had a right to exist and be 
free from Arab calls for its destruction, 

For a decade since the Six Day War in 
1967, the U.S. policy has been that Israel 
must trade its territory for the promise 
of peace and that Israel must exchange 
the tangible for the intangible. Well, the 
safe and secure are always urging Israel 
to take more risks. And the governments 
of the world are constantly insisting that 
Israel be generous while they are mis- 
erly. 

In 1973, Israel again was on the verge 
of being destroyed, and no sooner was 
victory declared than it was crowned by 
calls to return the land the Israelis had 
secured and seized for their protection 
and survival. Each time they have made 
concessions we have demanded, they 
have fallen victim to the future that they 
foresaw. 

I am reminded of the statement made 
by Andre Gide that the foreknowledge of 
the finality of things destroys bliss at its 
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very apex. It is the foreknowledge on the 
part of the Israelis that every freedom 
must be cursed with fear, every gain ren- 
dered superficial and fleeting. Through- 
out recorded history, the Jewish people 
have been forced like Sisyphus to roll a 
rock up the hill of bias and bigotry, con- 
demned never to reach the top where 
they could find peace and respite and se- 
curity. Each time, they somehow lose 
their footing, or the rock grows too 
heavy, or someone is tugging at their 
arms, then the rock rolls back down to 
the bottom of the hill. 

Even now, the Israelis are being ac- 
cused of trying to influence, if not dic- 
tate, U.S. foreign policy. I have never 
seen a sign in Israel, as I have in Britain 
and Germany and France and even Can- 
ada, that demands that the United 
States get out of El Salvador. I have 
never heard the Israelis either call for 
the initiation or the rejection of arms 
control talks with the Soviet Union at 
the price of continuing their alliance. 
They do not try to influence any U.S. 
policy unless it directly affects their abil- 
ity to survive, unless it brings them 
closer to war. 

So let us not be outraged about Israel 
trying to dictate U.S. foreign policy. Let 
them come in an open society and tell 
us their version of the facts and their 
visions of the future. 

The author George Will suggests that 
Israel, under our leadership, may be 
headed for the same fate as that of 
South Vietnam—abandonment in the 
face of force. I pray to God he is wrong. 
But if he is right, let me make a predic- 
tion to you that you will see no boatloads 
of Israelis filling the seas, begging to 
come to America. They are going to stay 
and fight and their battle will not be 
confined to Israel. As America's shared 
ideals go up in smoke, so will the West's 
interests in the Persian Gulf. 

To put it quite simply, the Israelis 
are confused and rather frightened 
about our policies and about their future 
under those policies. They understand 
when their enemies arm their enemies. 
That is one thing. They understand less 
why their ally arms their enemies, or 
how we can talk in this body, in this 
country, about an evenhanded policy 
in the Middle East. 

An “evenhanded” policy is the code 
word for their death warrant. They are 
surrounded on all sides by hostile forces 
that are being supplied massive amounts 
of weaponry. They can survive only if 
they have military superiority and only 
if their enemies know that the United 
States is fully committed to defending 
Israel if it is attacked, is fully committed 
to resisting calls for concessions that are 
tantamount to a policy of appeasement. 

I happen to be a supporter of the 
Camp David accords. They constituted 
a remarkable breakthrough in Israeli 
and Egyptian relations. But even as I 
commend the accords, I feel it necessary 
to point out that Israel has given up far 
more than it has ever received. Israel 
has given back the oilfields which sup- 
plied a large percentage of its needs; in 
return, it was allowed to set up an Em- 
bassy in Cairo. Israel returned the first 
third of the Sinai and Egypt allowed di- 
rect travel between Israel and Egypt. 
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Israel returned the second third of the 
Sinai and Egypt allowed Israel access to 
the Suez Canal, which had been illegally 
blocked under international law in the 
first place. 

And now they are being called upon to 
show more flexibility, a demonstration of 
good faith by accelerating the return of 
the final third of the Sinai to show the 
Egyptians that they are truly committed 
to the Camp David peace process—while 
Lord Carrington offers the European 
initiative and Prince Faud offers his. 

What might have appeared to be mere 
graffiti on the walls is beginning to 
emerge into a pattern and into a pre- 
diction. 

The Israelis will be called upon soon 
to resolve the Palestinian issue equitably, 
though the Palestinian Manifesto calls 
for the destruction of Israel as its goal. 
And if they refuse to make more con- 
cessions or return to pre-1967 borders, 
then the Egyptians, once the Sinai is 
returned next spring, will be in a position 
to say they can no longer follow the 
path of Camp David. Saudi Arabia will 
play the same duplicitous game it has 
played to date—quietly expressing mod- 
eration to the West while openly financ- 
ing and pacifying the demands of the 
PLO. 

Frankly, I must tell you, Members of 
the Senate, I do not share this admin- 
istration's optimism that the Saudis can 
be made to serve as a source of stability 
or moderation in a part of the world that 
historically has been unstable. Nor do I 
believe they wil be any more moderate 
in the future than they have been in the 
past. Their actions to me speak consid- 
erably louder than their words. And 
those actions range—you have heard 
them today—all the way from oil em- 
bargoes and extortionist pricing policies 
to threats to reduce production if we 
stockpile oil, from the breaking of diplo- 
matic relations with Sadat to comparing 
Israel to a mouse tied to the tail of the 
United States camel—a tail that has to 
be cut off. They are in my judgment as 
moderate as Yasir Arafat. 

Perhaps I am too cynical about or un- 
fair to the Saudis. If their future actions 
prove me wrong, I will take this floor and 
gladly admit my error. 

What I believe is needed is a foreign 
policy that has the courage and the com- 
mitment of a true superpower, some- 
thing that is comparable to the Brezh- 
nev Doctrine, which declares that the 
Soviet Union is free to undermine and 
subvert every democracy around the 
globe by force and once a Marxist re- 
gime is established the Soviet Union will 
use its full power to prevent the people 
of that country from ever dictating a 
change. Indeed, every day we speculate 
in this Chamber, when will the Soviets 
move their tanks into Poland, and our 
surprise comes not that they have in- 
vaded Poland but that they have hesi- 
tated to do so. 

What America needs is a doctrine that 
is equally direct and unequivocal. that 
says that we will help defend democracy 
ngainst every threat or intimidation by 
assassins, by terrorists, subversives, and 
those who financially support them. We 
wil not bend or yield to blackmail 
whether it comes in the form of a bomb 
or an oil barrel. 
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This might strike some as being jingo- 
istic or indeed simplistic. But I would 
submit that à policy of appeasement 
masquerading as diplomacy will gain us 
neither security nor respect. In the long 
run, we will inherit the contempt of our 
enemies and that of our allies—and we 
snall be deserving of it. 

A foreign policy to endure must be 
based upon something firmer than the 
temporary intersecticir: of economic in- 
terests. Interests are important but they 
should not be confused with or consid- 
ered as a substitute for ideals. 

Our ideals of individual freedom and 
liberty will flutter in the minds of men 
and women long after our interests have 
gone dry and taken form in some other 
substance and in some other place. 


I believe that the United States will, 
through the bitter lessons of history, 
come to the conclusion that there is only 
one stable and reliable ally in the Middle 
East. It 1s not Iran, Egypt, or Saudi 
Arabia. It is Israel—and the threat to the 
West's security does not come from Is- 
rael's intransigence but from the fact 
that we have allowed ourselves to become 
almost helplessly addicted to Persian 
Gulf oil. We have found it necessary to 
feed our habit without regard to the 
moral consequences of our consumption. 

A number of arguments have been 
advanced to encourage me to support 
this sale. One is that I should support 
my President right or wrong. I believe 
this proposition to be without merit. My 
job is not to canonize the President but 
to support him when he is right and to 
oppose him when I think he is wrong. 
For the past 9 years I have tried to hold 
true to that standard under Republican 
and Democratic administrations alike. 

Another argument is that I must affirm 
the sale because other nations simply 
do not understand how our process 
works, how a President can be overruled 
by the Congress. The simple answer is 
that we have a duty to enlighten other 
nations about our constitutional process 
instead of bending our constitutional 
process to conform to their misunder- 
standing. 

I want to see President Reagan suc- 
ceed in his Presidency and to provide 
strong leadership to this country. He 1s 
& good and decent man and is a strong 
supporter of Israel. I sincerely believe 
that he holds the best chance I have seen 
in recent years to build a national con- 
sensus on what we have to do to preserve 
and promote prosperity and individual 
freedom. I want him to protect our in- 
terests wherever they are located, pro- 
vided he does not endanger an ally in 
the process. 

And that brings me closer to the bot- 
tom line. I have turned this issue over 
and over in my mind and conclude that 
Israel is in a classic no-win situation. If 
the sale is approved, it loses a measure 
of its military advantage. If the sale is 
rejected, it also loses because it will be 
blamed for the dissolution of the peace 
process, which I believe to be inevitable 
as long as the United States appears 
eager and willing to arm Israel's declared 
enemies. 

Israel can survive only if it is mili- 
tarily superior to its enemies and only if 
the people of the United States remain 
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clear in their understanding of Israel's 
struggle and unequivocal in their com- 
mitment to its existence. If there is the 
slightest doubt or hesitancy about the 
commitment we have to Israel, then, in 
a crisis, that doubt will lead to Israel's 
destruction. 

When the crisis comes, when our Euro- 
pean friends who are so quick to give us 
advice about foreign policy in the Per- 
sian Gulf and offer so little in helping to 
defend it, when our European friends 
deny us overflight and landing rights on 
their soil as they did in 1973, when 
everyone is pointing an accusatory finger 
looking for a scapegoat, I do not want 
to hear any voices in the United States 
say—if only they had not been so in- 
transigent, if only they had agreed not 
to interfere, if only they had not brought 
this mess—this death—upon themselves. 

I do not know if this sale is rejected 
whether the seed of doubt will be sown 
in the minds of the American people. 
But I believe there is the chance that it 
could be, and that chance, in my mind. 
outweighs any potential threat posed by 
AWACS or F-15's. 

I have taken a lot of time to give you 
all the reasons why I do not particularly 
approve of the sale, and I will give you 
one reason why I am going to vote in 
favor of allowing the sale to take place. 

I simply cannot, in my own conscience, 
bear the responsibility of allowing Is- 
rael to become the scapegoat for the ter- 
ror that is gathering like storm clouds 
over its borders. I am prepared to sup- 
port this sale only if Israel’s security is 
not compromised. 

The question that has been plaguing 
me for the past 6 months is whether or 
not Israel is more secure if the sale is 
approved or more secure with it rejected. 
And I have come to the conclusion that 
if we reject the sale, Israel's security is in 
danger and it will be blamed for this dis- 
solution of the peace process and when 
that confrontation and conflict comes, 
there will be doubts and hesistancy in the 
minds of the American people that they 
brought it upon themselves. And I simply 
cannot bring myself to become a party 
to that. 

Now I have met with President Reagan 
on three separate occasions. and I want 
to say for the public record, the White 
House has not lobbied me. They have 
m;ade no contact for me to meet with the 
President other than the requests that I 
have made myself. My request was that I 
wanted to speak to the President because 
I wanted something in return. The thing 
that I wanted was his assurance, his 
guarantee, and his pledge, that he would 
never allow Israel's qualitative and 
quantitative military edge and superior- 
ity to be eroded. 

I met with him late yesterday after- 
noon and I asked him again and he re- 
affürmed it to me again that under no 
circumstances would he allow the present 
military advantage that is enjoyed to be 
eroded and that was the commitment he 
made to me, to Prime Minister Begin, and 
I believe to the American people pub- 
licly. And I believe him to be an honor- 
able man. I trust that he will carry 
through in that commitment and for 
that reason and with that assurance, I 
will vote against the resolution. 

Mr. BAKER. Will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. COHEN. I yield. 

Mr. BAKER. I wish to take this op- 
portunity to express my profound ad- 
miration for the Senator from Maine. I 
know firsthand some of the anguish he 
has gone through in trying to arrive ata 
reconciliation of competing factors and 
trying to find the right decision accord- 
ing to his light and conscience. I com- 
mend him for what he has done. I com- 
mend him for his courage. I commend 
him for being a great Senator. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I yield to 
my distinguished colleague, Senator 
Tower, 30 seconds or whatever time he 
might need. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I have sat 
in this body for 20 years, and I have 
never seen à greater demonstration of 
moral courage or intellectual honesty 
than we have witnessed here today. We 
have just heard from a man who sub- 
ordinated all else from his conscience. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I would 
like to add my words of commendation of 
Senator COHEN. 

I yield myself such time as I may re- 
quire. 

I know what he has gone through. We 
have heard the eloquence with which he 
has expressed himself and the depth of 
feeling. The conclusions he came to have 
been the foundation of many of our own 
decisions, and certainly are what moti- 
vated the President. 

He indicated a reference to the Presi- 
dent’s letter. I would like to read one 
sentence in that letter which is the as- 
surance that many of us sought and be- 
lieve in deeply. 

We will continue to make avallable to 
Jsrael the military equipment it requires to 
defend its land and people with due con- 
sideration to the presence of AWACS in 
Saudi Arabia. 


I believe every Member of this body 
stands behind that commitment the 
President of the United States has made 
to the Senate and to the majority 
leader. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to incorporate in the RECORD sec- 
tions of the letter of the President deal- 
ing with regional peace and security. The 
first deals with the concerns expressed 
in the resolution introduced by Senator 
Hayakawa who simply could not bring 
himself to vote and support the Presi- 
dent unless he received a commitment 
from the President that answered these 
concerns. 

Second, I ask unanimous consent to 
incorporate the section of the letter that 
deals with the concerns expressed by our 
distinguished colleague, also a member 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senator Presser, who could not support 
this sale unless he received these com- 
mitments from the President of the 
United States. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
EXCERPTS 

That the sale contributes directly to the 
stability and security of the area, enhances 
the atmosphere and prospects for progress 
toward peace, and that Initiatives have either 
been successfully completed or that signifi- 
cant progress toward that goal has been ac- 
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complished with the substantial assistance 
of Saudi Arabia. 
` . . . . 

I remain fully committed to protecting 
Israel's security and to preserving Israel's 
ability to defend against any combination 
of potentially hostile forces in the region. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, at this point 
I yield to the minority leader such time 
as he might need. 
THE ADMINISTRATION’S ARMS SALE PACKAGE TO 
SAUDI ARABIA 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
last week I announced my opposition to 
the administration’s proposed arms sale 
package to Saudi Aribia. 

In the final analysis, as I stated then, 
it was my judgment that the sale of five 
advanced air surveillance airplanes— 
known as airborne warning and control 
systems, or AWACS—would not serve the 
best interests of the United States. How- 
ever, I also expressed deep concern that 
while the debate on this arms package 
had focused on the transfer of AWACS, 
we were overlooking a potentially more 
serious technology transfer issue—that 
of the AIM-9L Sidewinder air-to-air 
missile to Saudi Arabia. 

I would like to reiterate three other 
concerns which led me to oppose the sale. 

First, we are transferring highly so- 
phisticated technology which, if compro- 
mised, could be of significant benefit to 
the Soviet AWACS program. This should 
be as much an issue of sovereignty for 
the United States as it is for Saudi 
Arabia. 

Second, we are launching an ever- 
escalating round of sophisticated weap- 
ons transfers to a highly volatile region 
of the wor!d in which the primary focus 
of concern for the countries in the region 
remains the Arab-Israeli conflict, not the 
Soviet threat. 

And third, we have all but abandoned 
the Camp David process, leaving the fu- 
ture of the Egypt-Israeli Peace Treaty 
uncertain at best. 

Mr. President, in my remarks today, I 
want also to address two particular con- 
cerns which I touched upon in my speech 
last week. These are the proposed sale of 
the AIM-9L Sidewinder missile to Saudi 
Arabia, and the role of the Congress in 
the foreign policy decisionmaking proc- 
esses. 

According to the report on the pro- 
posed AWACS/F-15 enhancement sale to 
Saudi Arabia, compiled by the staff of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee: 

The AIM-9L may present a more serious 
danger of security compromise because of its 
advanced seeker and fuze technology. The 
seeker and fuze technology allows this ver- 
sion of the Sidewinder missile to be fired at 
enemy aircraft from any angle rather than 
from the rear. While the Soviets are aware 
of the basic cooling technology involved, they 
do not yet have the manufacturing capabil- 
ity to produce a comparable all-aspect mis- 
sile. 


The AIM-9L uses a solid fuel rocket 
propellant to reach 2!2 times the speed of 
sound. It reportedly has a range of 2 to 
4 statute miles, depending on the oper- 
ating environment. The lethality of the 
AIM-9L has also been increased sig- 
nificantly by improvements to its fusing 
mechanism and warhead. A new laser 
proximity fuse permits the warhead to be 
detonated nearer the target. The war- 
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head itself is of the annular blast frag- 
mentation type, which uses two layers of 
metal rods wrapped around an explosive. 
On detonation, these rods disperse uni- 
formly, creating a spherical destruction 
zone. The rods also tumble to cause 
maximum damage. It can home in on 
such comparatively low-heat sources as 
the heat generated by the air friction on 
the leading edge of an aircraft’s wing. In 
sum, it is a state of the art weapon. 
The AIM-9L is a joint Navy and Air 
Force development that provides both 
services with a common close-in Dog- 
fight missile. It is standard with the 


* Navy F-14 and F-4 fighter aircraft, and 


Air Force F-15 fighter aircraft. The mis- 
sile will be carried by the F/A-18 when 
that aircraft becomes operational with 
the Navy and Marine Corps. 

According to the April 1980, issue of 
Defense Electronics Review, the AIM- 
9L, consisting of all-aspect launch, in- 
creased homing performance against 
maneuvering targets, and greater lethal- 
ity, provided a major jump in the Side- 
winder operational capability. The Air 
Force and Navy are now working on a 
new generation of Sidewinder, the AIM- 
9M which will be equally significant in 
improved capability. 

Mr. President, what struck me in the 
article which appeared in the Defense 
Electronics Review is the fact that many 
of the improvements found in the AIM- 
9M, which is presently being developed, 
have: “Also been incorporated in the 
AIM-9L production program.” 

Mr. President, I am as deeply con- 
cerned over the possible compromise of 
the technology associated with the AIM- 
9L as Iam regarding the proposed trans- 
fer of AWACS to Saudi Arabia. In this 
regard, I want to summarize what I 
stated in discussing this matter on the 
floor of the Senate last week. 

The AIM-9L is a classified technology 
which Saudi Arabia has not been given 
security clearance to receive. The con- 
sideration of this sale should have gone 
through the normal procedures estab- 
lished to safeguard its security and pro- 
tect it from risks of compromise or mis- 
use. These procedures involve securing 
the approval of the National Disclosure 
Policy Committee prior to a sale’s being 
finalized. The National Disclosure Policy 
Committee, a group made up of repre- 
sentatives of the Secretary of Defense 
and the various military branches, is 
charged with evaluating the eligibility of 
various nations to receive classified 
weapons technology and weighing the 
risks and rewards associated with the 
transfer of that technology. 

In the case of the proposed sale of the 
AIM-9L to Saudi Arabia, however, & 
deviation from the normal safeguard 
procedures was made and an exception 
to the national disclosure poiicy was 
granted. The committee was bypassed. 

Senator Levin, a member of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, pressed Sec- 
retary of Defense Weinberger as to why 
these procedures were not followed. The 
only response Senator Levin was able to 
elicit from the Secretary was one Indi- 
cating that the President himself decided 
to grant the exception to the national 
disclosure policy in the case of the sale 
of the AIM-9L. As a result of that deci- 
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sion, the Armed Forces were precluded 
from raising their concerns in the most 
appropriate forum available to them, the 
National Disclosure Policy Committee. 

In light of the impressive nature of the 
AIM-9L technology, it is no wonder that 
12 F-15 pilots wrote Representative Tom 
Lantos, of California, earlier this year, 
to protest this sale. These pilots ex- 
pressed concern that the missiles could 
fall into Soviet hands if they were sold 
to the Saudis, thus eliminating a criti- 
cal American technological edge. They 
wrote: 

The AIM-9L 1s so superior that it gives the 
American fighter pilot a believable chance of 
survival when confronted with the over- 
whelming numbers of Soviet aircraft we must 
face. If we, as a military force, are to main- 
tain a credible deterrent defensive posture 
with a minimum of dollars, why give our 
technological edge away? Certainly we as 
pilots cannot be expected to fight against the 
overwhelming numbers of Soviet aircraft 
equipped with a compromised version of our 
AIM-9L when we know how effective the 
missile 1s. 


The Chief of Naval Operations has re- 
peatedly raised objections to the pro- 
posed transfer of AIM-9L's to any neu- 
tral or Third-World country. At pres- 
ent only our NATO allies and Israel have 
access to this technology since they have 
been given top secret ratings by the Na- 
tional Disclosure Policy Committee. The 
Navy’s position has been consistent in 
asserting that it is imperative to restrict 
the sale of this missile only to those 
countries currently authorized to pur- 
chase the AIM-9L. 

In my estimation, the case for oppos- 
ing this package is made even stronger 
because of the AIM-9L issue. We have 
not received any assurances that the 
1,177 AIM-9L missiles to Saudi Arabia 
can be secured against compromise. Sen- 
ator Levin asked Secretary Weinberger 
whether the administration had con- 
sulted the CIA’s counterintelligence risk 
assessment and the security survey re- 
port which are prepared after an onsite 
investigation. To my understanding, 
Senator Levin has not yet received a 
reply to his question. 

Iam concerned with the cavalier treat- 
ment given this highly sensitive tech- 
nology transfer issue. Security proce- 
dures are established to prevent the com- 
promise of technology which-gives us an 
edge over our primary adversary—the 
Soviet Union. It is vital to the national 
security of our Nation that we preserve 
this technological lead as diligently as we 
can. This is our technology and we should 
be saving it for ourselves. 

The procedures under which state of 
the art military technology is trans- 
ferred to other countries should be fol- 
lowed with the highest degree of caution. 
They should never be discarded or com- 
promised on political grounds. I fear, be- 
cause cf political considerations, these 
procedures were circumvented in regard 
to the AIM-9L sale to Saudi Arabia. 

Mr. President, as I argued last week, 
and I will repeat the same argument 
today, I do not believe we should be 
providing top of the line military tech- 
nology to any country in the world, with- 
out strict controls maintained by the 
United States. I believe the United States 
has not only a sovereign right, but also 
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a responsibility to maintain the integrity 
of all our military technology. 

The Soviets are very conscientious re- 
garding possible compromise of their own 
military technology. They maintain strict 
controls over the transfer of high tech- 
nology items not only to neutral or 
Third-World nations, but within the 
Warsaw Pact as well. I do not believe we 
should be any less diligent than the 
Soviets in maintaining control over our 
high technology military systems. 

I have serious difficulty with selling 
our top military technology to nations 
with which we do not have a treaty or 
defense relationship. Even if the pros- 
pects for compromise of this technology 
were remote, it is our technology which 
offsets the Soviet lead in the numbers of 
planes, tanks, guns, ships, and missiles. 

I do not think we should promiscuous- 
ly spread that technology throughout 
volatile areas of the world and increase 
the chances of giving away our edge in 
that technology to the Soviets. 

The arguments to vote for the sale 
have been made for all the wrong 
reasons, They have turned mainly on 
fear over the Saudis’ reaction—I ad- 
dressed that point in my speech last 
week—or over concern for the Presi- 
dent’s prestige. It is that latter issue, that 
of the prestige of the President, which 
I now want to address. 

As I noted last week, Mr. President, I 
believe the decision to provide the AIM- 
9L and AWACS to Saudi Arabia was 
wrong from the very beginning. 

I believe the President was ill-served 
by his advisors when he agreed to pro- 
ceed with this package. I believe the 
President continues to be ill-served by 
his advisers in pressing forward with a 
wrong decision. Finally, I believe the 
President is being ill-served in placing 
so much of the prestige of his office on 
the line in an attempt to gain congres- 
sional acquiescence for a bad decision. 

What is the responsibility of the Con- 
gress if a bad decision is made by the 
executive branch which could be detri- 
mental to this country's national in- 
terests? 

When a wrong decision is made, a deci- 
sion which could have an adverse impact 
on the national interests of this country, 
it is not only the prerogative, but also 
the responsibility of the Congress to 
overturn such a decision. The Congress 
and the executive branch are co-equal 
partners in the foreign policy formula- 
tion of our Government. The framers of 
our Constitution were very careful m 
constructing a system of checks and 
balances among the three branches of 
Government. 

As noted constitutional scholar Louis 
Henking pointed out in his book, “For- 
eign Affairs and the Constitution": 

The vast legislative powers of Congress 
that relate particularly to foreign affairs do 
not begin to exhaust its authority to make 
law affecting foreign relations. Congress has 
genera] powers that, taken together, enable 
it to reach virtually where it will in foreign 
as in domestic affairs. 


The Commission on the Organization 
of Government for the Conduct of For- 
eign Policy was established in 1972 by 
Congress. The Commission was asked to 
make recommendations for the improve- 
ment of the governmental processes and 
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programs in the formulation and imple- 
mentation of foreign policy. The report 
of the Commission was issued on June 28, 
1975, and I cite the following from the 
report: 

The Commission believes that while the 
executive branch should continue to conduct 
our relations with other countries, both the 
Constitution and political realities require 
shared participation and responsibility by 
the executive and legislative branches of 
government. 


Mr. President, the Congress has enor- 
mous powers which are indispensable to 
the support of any foreign policy. More- 
over, congressional laws made in pursu- 
ance of these powers are the “supreme 
law of the land.” The President is bound 
by the Constitution to faithfully execute 
these laws. 

Today, we are voting on a resolution to 
disapprove the sale of AWACS and other 
military equipment to Saudi Arabia. The 
authority for this congressional action 
can be found in section 36(b) of the 
Arms Export Control Act of 1976, which 
was signed into law by President Ford. 

We are told that a vote against the 
President would unnecessarily damage 
his prestige and credibility in the con- 
duct of foreign policy. This assertion is 
predicated upon the assumption that the 
President made a commitment to Saudi 
Arabia and the United States has to stick 
by this commitment. 

Former President Carter also wrote me 
regarding this matter. In a letter dated 
October 11, 1981, President Carter as- 
serted: 

In the eyes of most nations a commitment 
by the President of the United States is con- 
sidered to be & promise by our country. 

A rejection of this commitment, rightly or 
wrongly, will be considered by our allies and 
potential adversaries as the breaking of a 
solemn agreement by the United States. 


I submit, this line of argument is not 
consonant with the facts or the law. I am 
referring specifically to the Arms Export 
Control Act. Under section 36(b) (1) of 
the Act Congress states: 

In the case of any letter of offer to sell 
any defense articles under this Act for $25,- 
000,000 or more, any design and construc- 
tion services for $200,000,000 or more, or any 
major defense equipment for $7,000,000 or 
more, before such letter of offer 1s issued, the 
President shall submit to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and to the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations of the Senate a numbered certifica- 
tion with respect to such offer to sell. 


Section 36(b) further stipulates: 

The letter of offer shall not be issued if 
the Congress, within thirty calendar days 
after receiving such certification, adopts a 
concurrent resolution stating that it objects 
to the proposed sale, unless the President 
states In his certification that an emergency 
exists which requires such sale in the na- 
tional security interests of the United 
States. 

Under the law, the President is pre- 
cluded from making such commitments 
until Congress has acted to disapprove 
or acquiesce in the letters of offer sub- 
mitted to it for consideration. The only 
commitment the President can make is 
in the form of a letter of offer to a for- 
eign government. Yet, that letter of offer 
cannot be issued, under the law, until the 
30 calendar days following formal notifi- 
cation to the Congress has expired and a 
concurrent resolution of disapproval has 
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not, and I emphasize has not, been 
adopted by the House and the Senate. 

I agree with the rationale behind the 
enactment into law of the Arms Export 
Control Act. The act was written for the 
very purpose we are debating today. If a 
mistake has been made by the executive 
branch on a proposed national sale of 
arms, the Congress has the opportunity 
to reverse that error. If we do not stand 
up now and carry out our responsibility, 
why did we write this law in the first 
place? 

If we are always going to succumb to 
the argument—and we are always going 
to hear the same argument, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the same argument—that if Con- 
gress does not support a given sale, fhen 
the President’s credibility, the Presi- 
dent’s prestige, will be impaired? Well, 
if we are always going to succumb to 
that argument, right or wrong, why, 
then, do we not repeal the act? If any 
President believes that any arms pro- 
posal to any country represents a com- 
mitment on the part of this Govern- 
ment, does this mean that Congress 
must refrain from upholding the law? 
The whole process will have become a 
sham. 

In 1978, the executive branch made 
specific and public assurances to Con- 
gress, and through Congress to the 
American people, that the AWACS and 
F-15 enhancement package would not 
be sold to Saudi Arabia. 

I supported that arms sale package at 
that time, partly on the basis of the as- 
surances that were given to Congress by 
the administration then in power. 

These assurances were instrumental 
in the Senate approval of the F-15 sale 
to Saudi Arabia. I concede that circum- 
stances have changed in the region, but 
this administration made the decision to 
proceed with this sale, unilaterally set- 
ting aside the 1978 assurances without 
fully consulting with Congress. 

We are now told that a commitment 
has been made. Oh, yes, we were con- 
sulted with, when it appeared that the 
Sales package would be rejected. Then— 
then and only then—did the administra- 
tion ever bother to consult with me about 
the matter. I do not know how it re- 
sponded to other Senators, but it was 
then, when the administration found 
that it was in difficulty for votes, that 
the administration said to me, “This 
ought to be a bipartisan matter.” 

I said to Mr. Allen at that time, “Well, 
I am glad you raised the point. I, too, 
think it should be a bipartisan matter." 

I have consistently opposed making it 
a party matter, Mr. President, but I sug- 
gest that in the future, Congress be 
brought in on the takeoff and not just 
on the landing. It appears, Mr. President, 
that the consultation with Congress only 
becomes important when votes are 
needed. 

In effect, officials of this administra- 
tion and officials of former administra- 
tions are saying that a private promise 
to a foreign government, which was not 
revealed at the time, somehow takes 
precedence over public assurances and 
commitments made to the American 
people and their elected representatives. 
This runs counter to the intent of the 
Arms Export Control Act. 
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That the Congress and the Executive 
share in the foreign policy decisionmak- 
ing processes should not be in dispute. 
If a bad decision is made, members of 
Congress must shoulder the responsi- 
bility for reversing that mistake—a re- 
sponsibility vested in us by the people 
and the Constitution. We should not be 
a rubber stamp, we should not follow 
any President blindly, dutifully, and un- 
questioningly over the precipice of error. 

I believe the Senate would be abrogat- 
ing its responsibility if it supported such 
& decision primarily on the basis of 
maintaining the prestige of the Presi- 
dent, right or wrong. 

Mr. President, must the destiny of this 
Nation ride on such a flimsy reed that 
it is important to the prestige of the 
President to win for the sake of winning, 
no matter how wrong a decision might 
be? The issue is not the Presidency. The 
issue is not the prestige of the President. 
The issue is the decision itself. 

The world does not look just at the 
presidency when it comes to our conduct 
as a Nation. The world looks at the 
totality of our economic, military, and 
diplomatic authority which is shared by 
the executive and legislative branches. 
If any President makes a serious foreign 
policy mistake, the world is more secure 
in knowing that, under our system of 
checks and balances, Congress can viti- 
ate a mistaken judgment. 

I should think that most of the coun- 
tries with which the United States must 
deal would be relieved to know that Con- 
gress is capable of exerting itself when 
a, President makes a mistake. 

If damage to the President’s prestige 
is a factor to be weighed—and I think 
it should be—in the end, the Senate must 
weigh the potential damage to the pres- 
tige of the President against the damage 
the Nation may suffer through the com- 
promise of our military technology or 
through an erroneous foreign policy. 

In the case of this proposed arms sale 
to Saudi Arabia, the national interest of 
this country must come first. We must 
not, and cannot, allow our technology 
to be compromised, no matter how re- 
mote the possibility. Our technology is 
too important for us in balancing our 
conventional and nuclear capability 
with the Soviets. 

Rather than hindering the President’s 
ability to conduct an effective foreign 
and security policy around the world, the 
denial of this sale would serve as a po- 
tent lesson; and this lesson, it is hoped, 
would result in a more coherent and 
realistic foreign policy for the next 3 
years than we have seen thus far in this 
administration. It also should signal the 
administration that the only credible 
foreign policy is one in which the execu- 
tive and legislative branches are coequal 
partners. This means approaching major 
foreign policy issues in a spirit of serious 
consultation and thoughtful give and 
take. 

If this happens, then the American 
people, through their elected representa- 
tives, can have confidence that our na- 
tional interests are indeed being pro- 
moted and protected effectively around 
the world. 

In the same vein, Mr. President, it 
seems to me that other countries could 
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be more sure that whenever commit- 
ments are made, those commitments 
have the backing of the legislative 
branch of Government and that that 
backing already had been assured by 
virtue of adequate consultations between 
the executive and the legislative branch- 
es before commitments are made. 

We hear now the argument—in sup- 
port of the sale—that if this sale is re- 
jected, the Israeli lobby will bear the 
blame. Mr. President, what is more im- 
portant—the security of the Israeli lobby 
or the security of the United States? 

I simply need, in closing, to recall a 
line from Lincoln’s Gettysburg address: 

The world will little note nor long remem- 
ber what we say here, but it can never for- 
get what they did here. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I yield 6 
minutes to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I 
strongly support the resolution of dis- 
approval and oppose this proposed sale. 

It is very important at the outset to 
underscore the fact that this package 
involves not just the AWACS, which has 
been talked about so repeatedly in the 
press, but also the enhancement package 
for the F-15's—a package which signifi- 
cantly increases the offensive capabilities 
and the range of the F-15's. 

Mr. President, 3 years ago we had an 
extended debate in this body about the 
sale of the F-15's to Saudi Arabia. I op- 
posed that sale at that time because I did 
not regard the sale of that advanced 
aircraft as serving America's interests. 
Opposed it, I might note, against the 
pressure of a President of my own party. 

At that time, a major rationale used 
to persuade Senators to support the sale 
of the F-15's was that the enhancement 
equipment would not be sent with the 
planes and that they would not have an 
offensive capacity, a capability about 
which many Members were concerned. 

Now we are confronted with a package 
that involves not only the AWACS, an 
extremely sophisticated and important 
command and control facility, but, in 
addition, includes the enhancement 
equipment withheld 3 years ago. 

On June 27, 1980, in the face of reports 
that Saudi Arabia was seeking the en- 
hancement equipment, 66 Senators 
signed a letter to the President urging 
him to reject such a request. The letter 
noted that,-at the time of the 1978 de- 
bate, assurances had been given that 
such equipment would not be sold. I ask 
unanimous consent to have that letter 
printed in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DURENBERGER). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, it is 
very important to focus on the argu- 
ments that are being made with respect 
to the peace process in the Middle East 
and the American relationship with 
Saudi Arabia. 

The chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee and those supporting him in 
the committee made an argument—and 
I am now quoting from their minority 
views—that— 

In 1978 the Congress approved the sale of 
F-5's to Egypt. Few believe now that Camp 
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David could have occurred without the reas- 
surances of American support that Egypt re- 
ceived as a result of our willingness to make 
this sale. 


They go on, then, to use the approval 
of that sale as an argument to approve 
this sale. I submit to my colleagues that 
just the opposite conclusion should be 
drawn. I supported the sale of the F-5’s 
to Egypt in 1978. But the difference be- 
tween the conduct of Egypt following 
that sale with respect to the effort to 
bring peace in the Middle East and the 
conduct of Saudi Arabia after the sale 
of the F-15’s is like day and night. That 
sale did not bring Saudi support for the 
peace process, as it is asserted the sale 
of the F-5's to Egypt brought Egyptian 
support for the peace process. 

In fact, to the contrary, what it 
brought was an effort by Saudi Arabia 
to subvert and undercut the peace proc- 
ess, its condemnation of President Sadat, 
and the refusal to be helpful in moving 
forward the Egyptian-Israeli efforts to- 
ward peace. How much further ahead 
would we be now in the Middle East if 
the Saudis had been supportive of the 
peace process which President Sadat 
and Prime Minister Begin so coura- 
geously launched? 

Furthermore, not only have the Saudis 
sabotaged the peace process, but they 
have also continued to be the primary 
bankers for the terrorist PLO, with all 
the destruction it is causing in the Mid- 
dle East and elsewhere in the world. 
Saudi leaders have stated that they re- 
gard Israel as their greatest enemy and 
have called for a “holy war” against 
Israel. 

Mr. President, it is asserted by some 
that the Saudis have shown moderation 
with respect to their oil policy. I submit 
that the Saudi oil policy is motivated by 
one objective and one objective only, and 
that is their own self-interest. In pursu- 
ing their self-interest, they seek to ac- 
complish two objectives: to maintain the 
power of the OPEC cartel and to main- 
tain their primacy within the OPEC 
cartel. That Saudi oil policy is motivated 
by self-interest and not by any concern 
for the United States. This has been very 
well spelled out by Hobart Rowan in a 
number of columns. I ask unanimous 
consent that two of those columns be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

Mr. President, this sale would intro- 
duce greater insecurity into the region. 
It would almost guarantee that in any 
future conflict which might break out in 
the Middle East Saudi Arabia would be 
moved into the very center of that con- 
flict rather than being peripheral to it, 
which has been the situation in past out- 
breaks of hostility in that area. 

This sending of the top of the line of 
military technology to Saudi Arabia and 
the continued significant arming of 
Saudi Arabia which has taken place over 
the past decade, an arming in enormous 
figures, is moving that nation more and 
more into a central position should there 
be an outbreak of conflict in that area. 
That is not a direction in which we 
should be moving matters in that area. 
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The exposure of our top of the line 
military technology to high security risk 
1s not a prudent action. The compromise 
of that technology would be harmful and 
is not a chance we should be taking here 
today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator's 6 minutes have expired. 

Mr. SARBANES. May I have 2 addi- 
tional minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PELL. I regret this. There may be 
a minute later, but I cannot make any 
exceptions. 

The Senator from Delaware has some 
time. 

Mr. BIDEN. I yield 1 minute from the 
time I have. 

Mr. SARBANES. I thank the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. President, I wish to make two 
other very important points. 

It has been asserted that the Presi- 
dent has made assurances with respect 
to our continued support for the State 
of Israel. I point out that by fueling the 
arms race in the Middle East by the 
largest arms sales in our history we are 
markedly escalating the cost of arms in 
that area. Before the 1973 war, Israel 
was an economic miracle. Since then, it 
has undertaken a defense burden which 
is staggering in economic terms. It now 
repays to the United States each year the 
equivalent of the amount of economic 
assistance it receives. The more the arms 
race in the area is escalated, the greater 
the extra economic burden on Israel even 
if it is given access to additional military 
hardware. The more the arms race in the 
area is escalated the greater the insta- 
bility and the distribution resulting 
from any outbreak of hostilities. 

Finally, we have the clear responsi- 
bility here to exercise an independent 
judgment. There is something to the 
argument of supporting the President’s 
role in the conduct of foreign policy, but 
it does not reach to the point of tran- 
scending the responsibility of Congress, 
as an independent branch of the Gov- 
ernment, to exercise its own best judg- 
ment on the significant issues which 
come before it. 

We are charged with that responsi- 
bility under the law according to whose 
provisions we are now proceeding. That 
law very definitely places a responsibil- 
ity upon us to reach our own best judg- 
ment as to what is the best policy for 
this Nation. 

And on that question, Mr. President, 
I very strongly conclude that America's 
best interest would not be served by this 
sale and hope that this body will pass 
the resolution of disapproval. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that newspaper editorials discussing 
this issue be included in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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EXHIBIT 1 


U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., June 27, 1980. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House 

DEAR Mm. PRESIDENT: According to recent 
news reports, Saudi Arabia has asked to pur- 
chase from the United States additional mili- 
tary equipment related to the 1978 sale of 60 
F-15's. It 1s our understanding that included 
in this request are such items as multiple- 
ejection racks, conformal fuel tanks, KC-135 
cerial refueling tankers, AIM 9-L air-to-air 
missiles, and AWACS. We would like to re- 
mind you of assurances given by your Ad- 
ministration concerning such military equip- 
ment and to register our firm opposition to 
the Saudi request. 

When the proposed F-15 sale was debated 
more than two years ago, major concerns 
were voiced in Congress as to the aircraft's 
potential offensive capability. In response 
to these concerns, officials of your Adminis- 
tration provided the Congress with a series 
of assurances and understandings that em- 
phasized the defensive role and restricted the 
potential offensive threat posed by the F-15's. 
In particular, a letter from Secretary Brown 
on May 9, 1978, to Senator John Sparkman, 
then Chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, stipulated the following: 

"The F-15 we plan to sell to Saudi Arabia 
will have the same configurations as the in- 
terceptor model approved for the United 
States Air Force." 

“The plane requested by Saudi Arabia will 
not be equipped with the special features 
that could give it additional range. Specifi- 
cally, the planes will not have conformal 
fuel tanks (“fast packs"), Le., auxiliary fuel 
tanks that conform to the body of the plane, 
and Saudi Arabian KC-130 tankers do not 
have equipment for air refueling of the 
F-15." 

"Saudi Arabia has not requested that the 
plane be outfitted with multiple ejection 
racks (MER 200) which would allow the 
plane to carry a substantial bomb load, The 
United States will not furnish such MER's.” 

“Saudi Arabia has not requested, nor do 
we intend to sell any other systems or arma- 
ments that could Increase the range or en- 
hance the ground attack capability of the 
F-15." 

In addition, In testimony before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee on May 9, 1980. 
Secretary of Defense Brown was asked 
whether the United States was planning to 
provide the Saudis with an aerial refueling 
capacity for the F-15's. In response, Secre- 
tary Brown said: “The F-15 does have a re- 
ceptacle, but the Saudis don't have an aerial 
refueling capability with a probe, so they will 
not be able to refuel the F-15." 

Moreover, à separate letter was sent on 
February 16, 1978, from Assistant Secretary 
Bennett to Congressman Lee Hamilton in 
which the following statements were made 
concerning the AIM 9-L and AWACS: 

“The Saudi Air Force is not scheduled to 
get the AIM 9-L all-aspect sidewinder missile 
which will be carried on the United States 
Air Force F—15’s." 

“An F-15 sale will not lead to the sale of 
E2C or E3A (AWACS). The F-15 has an ex- 
cellent radar. Were the Saudis to purchase an 
aircraft with less effective radar than the 
F-15, they would be more than likely to seek 
an airborne radar system." 

We feel that the sale of additional military 
equipment which would increase the range 
or otherwise enhance the offensive capability 
of the F-15's sold to Saudi Arabia would not 
be consistent with the above assurances and 
understandings given to the United States 
Congress. Therefore, we urge you to reject 
any such requests by Saudi Arabia for the 
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sale of the additional weapons and equip- 
ment as reported in the press. 
Sincerely, 

Signed by Senators: Armstrong, Baker, 
Baucus, Bayh, Bellmon, Biden, Boren, 
Boschwitz, Bradley, Bumpers, Chafee, 
Chiles, Church, Cohen, Cranston, Cul- 
ver, Danforth, DeConcini, Durenber- 
ger, Durkin. 

Eagleton, Ford, Hart, Hatch, Heflin, 
Heinz, Huddleston, Humphrey, Inouye, 
Jackson, Javits, Jepsen, Kassebaum, 
Kennedy, Laxalt, Leahy, Levin, Lugar, 
McGovern, Magnuson. 

Moynihan Mathias, Matsunaga, Metzen- 
baum, Mitchell, Morgan, Nelson, Pack- 
wood, Pell, Pressler, Proxmire, Pryor, 
Riegle, Roth, Sarbanes, Sasser, 
Schweiker, Simpson, Stevens, Stewart, 
Stone, Tsongas, Warner, Weicker, Wil- 
liams, Zorinsky. 


ExHIBIT 2 
[From the Washington Post, Oct. 1, 1981] 
AWACS: A Favor WE Don’r Have To Do 
(By Hobart Rowen) 


The hype for the sale of five AWACS radar 
planes and related military equipment to 
Saudi Arabis is reaching a crescendo. Head 
counts in the Senate appear to show a ma- 
jority fear the equipment is too sophisticated 
for the Saudis, and eventually might fall into 
the hands of the Russians. 

The argument that the AWACS sale 1s not 
in the best interests of the United States, 1t 
seems to me, is overwhelming and compell- 
ing. The case 1s so strong that 1t flushes out 
desperate, bottom-of-the-barrel arguments 
from the pro-sale crowd. 

The easiest to dispose of 1s the plea that we 
"owe" the Saudis this one because they cre- 
ated an oll glut in order to help the United 
States. Columnist Carl T. Rowan writes that 
oll prices have come down recently because 
“the Saudis pumped more oll than was good 
for them.” That's pure baloney, and you 
know who says so? My favorite source on this 
subject, Saudi Oi] Minister Sheik Yamani, 
when he talks candidly at home, and aban- 
dons the propaganda line he uses for his 
lectures in Paris or New York. 

In an interview that appeared simultane- 
ously Sept. 8 in the English-language Arab 
News and in the Arabic daily, Al-Sharq Al 
Aswat, Yamani admitted that the Saudis had 
not created the current glut in order to be- 
friend the United States. The glut arose, he 
said, because demand had fallen in response 
to high prices that OPEC had ill-advisedly 
put into effect in 1979 and 1980. 


A detailed quote from Yamani is instruc- 
tive: “The present situation is different from 
the past when, during 1979 and 1980, the otl- 
price hike from a little over $12, to $32 or 
more, caused an enormous rush in invest- 
ment in energy resources, with the view of 
cutting down on o!l consumption and devel- 
oping energy alternatives to reduce depend- 
ence on oll. 

“This resulted in a fall in OPEC's shares in 
the market from over 31 million barrels daily 
in 1979 to much less than 24 million barrels 
this year. Some analysts, however, expect 
OPEC’s share to fall in the early '90s to less 
than 15 million barrels dally. This would 
mean 8 collapse of the organization and a 
lot of economic hardships for Saudi Arabie, 
which basically relies on its oil revenues." 

That’s Sheik Yamani talking. He added: 

“The oll prices must be brought down, if 
we can, or at least remain at the present 
level for a long period until we are able to 
hold back investors from searching (for) en- 
ergy alternatives, and until OPEC restores 
its previous position.” As he should, Yamani 
is trying to take care of Saudi interests, not 
U.S. interests. 

So much for the suggestion that we need 
to sell AWACS to the Saudis elther to thank 
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them for pumping a lot of oil (they're doing 
that because they've got a big budget to sup- 
port) or for not raising prices (that’s be- 
cause, as Yamani says, they know that higher 
prices will accelerate the switch away from 
oll). Wall Street oil expert Henry L. Wojtyla, 
uncannily right so far, estimates that non- 
OPEC oll sources are growing at an impres- 
sive 5 percent a year, presaging about an 
equivalent decline in the need for OPEC oil. 
As Peter Lubin, a foreign policy analyst 
and associate of the conservative Center for 
International Security here, suggested in re- 
cent congressional testimony, the Saudis and 
the rest of OPEC are going to be fighting 
with others for a share of the market: the 
West doesn't have to do favors or grovel for 
oll, especially favors as big as the AWACS. 
But if the glut 1s bad business now for 
the Saudis and the rest of OPEC, imagine 
what will happen if and when Iran once 
again begins to produce oll as it did under 
the shah—4, 5 or 6 million barrels a day. 
Clearly, that could result in & major break in 
oil prices that could have an even more 
devastating impact on the Saudi economy 
than Yamani allows in his candid interview. 


And that's where the AWACS 1n Saudi 
hands could pose a danger to the West that 
has received almost no attention. British 
Professor J. B. Kelly, one of the world's lead- 
ing experts on Saudi Arabia and the Gulf 
countries, raises the frightening possibility 
that the Saudis, their military strength aug- 
mented both symbolically and in reality by 
the AWACS, would “bully” their neighbors 
into holding oll production down, or actually 
take Persian Gulf territory, as Kelly charges 
they have done in the past. 


This is not mere fantasy. Kelly documents 
the history of Saudi invasions of and terri- 
torial demands on the weaker sheikdoms in 
the Persian Guif over the years. Although 
the Saudis obviously don't like him, Kelly’s 
expertise on the Middle East 1s highly re- 
garded in the Reagan administration and on 
Capitol Hill. He asks precisely the right ques- 
tion on the proposed AWACS sale: “What is 
the U.S. going to get out of 1t?" Clearly, it's 
not oll, it’s not bases. It would appear to be 
nothing at all, except, perversely, a new oil 
crisis enforced by Saud! AWACS. 

[From the Washington Post, Apr. 30, 1981] 
YAMANIS NONSENSE 
(By Hobart Rowen) 


Sheik Yamani, the oil minister of Saudi 
Arabia, 1s a master in the art of communica- 
tion. For years, he has managed to convince 
otherwise sophisticated reporters and editors 
that his country, on behalf of its friends in 
the West, has exercised restraint in oll pric- 
ing. 

In a speech to the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion in New York last week, Yamani spoke of 
the “sacrifices” his nation is making to keep 
the United States happy, among them "'for- 
going $1.9 billion annually in favor of the 
U.S.A." by maintaining oil prices $4 per bar- 
rel lower than the rest of the cartel. 

The fact is that the Saudis have a very 
clear and logical strategy that dictates their 
oil production and price levels. The $32 Saudi 
price (compared with #36 for the rest of 
OPEC) and their production at a sustained 
level of 10 million barrels a day have every- 
thing to do with the Saudis’ own best eco- 
nomic interests, and nothing to do with 
keeping the United States happy. 

The most significant development in the 
world energy market !s that oil-producing 
capacity now exceeds demand, which has 
been slowed by high OPEC prices. Last year, 
the Big Seven industrial countries cut oll 
consumption by 3 million barrels a day, and 
there is every indication this 1s the start of a 
long-run trend. 

On "Meet the Press" April 19, NBC's Bill 
Monroe brought up the matter of the glut, 
which is weakening oil prices. Guest Yamani 
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answered with a brilliant piece of propagan- 
da later featured by the print and electronic 
media: "As a matter of fact, this glut was 
anticipated by Saudi Arabia and almost done 
by Saudi Arabia. If we reduce our production 
to the level before we started raising it, there 
would be no glut at all. So we engirieered the 
glut and we want to see it in order to stabi- 
lize the price of oil.” 

He added that, if Saudi Arabia so chose, it 
could cut production of 10 million barrels a 
day to 6 million "and live happily at that 
level. And if you take away from the market 
4 million barrels, then immediately, you will 
have a shortage. The price of oil will go up.” 
As The Wall Street Journal quipped the next 
day, "How could anyone refuse to sell AWACS 
to & bunch of nice guys like that?” 

The glut, of course, is a result of several 
factors, including a depressed world economy 
caused by high oll prices, In addition, there 
is the greater economic viability of coal, nu- 
clear energy and other energy sources at 
these prices, as well as dramatic dividends 
from conservation. But no one on the "Meet 
the Press" panel called Yaman!'s bluff: A 
reduction of 4 million barrels a day in output 
would cost his government $48 billion a year 
(each 1 million barrels a day at 832 being 
worth $12 billion annually to the Saudis), 
threatening the viability of the Saudi econ- 
omy. 

The correct reading of Saudi oll produc- 
tion and price policy was given by Yamani 
himself, in Dhahran, Saud! Arabia, a few 
weeks ago, Then he had to respond to criti- 
cism from a countryman for not going along 
with the higher prices of other OPEC nations. 

“We must not be moved in the direction 
that other (OPEC) countries are moving in,” 
Yamani said. Saudi Arabia, he continued, 
is “in & race with time" to establish an in- 
dustrial base. “If we force the West to invest 
heavily in finding alternative sources of 
energy, they will,” he continued. “This would 
take no more than seven years and would 
result In reducing dependence on oll as a 
source of energy to a point that will jeop- 
ardize Saudi Arabia’s Interests." 

There you have a blunt, clear and defen- 
sible statement of the Saudi national inter- 
est. It contrasts quite sharply with the non- 
sense Yamani fed to the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation about a $1.9 billion “sacrifice” for 
the good old U.S.A. By keeping the price 
below the rest of OPEC, Yemani hopes to 
slown down the shift to alternative sources 
of energy. It is an intelligent economic 
decision. 

On the other hand, as Yamani said in 
Dhahran, countries like Algeria, which by 
1990 will run out of oil to export, want to 
push prices as high as possible to maxi- 
mize their revenue in the short term. “If I 
were an Algerian,” Yamani said, "I would 
no doubt wish that the price of oll today 
would reach $100 a barrel—even if I brought 
the world economy down. Because no matter 
what happens to the world, they must buy 
this oll from me regardless of how much I 
encourage them to look for alternative energy 
source... ." 

But the Saudis and Yamani must take a 
different approach. Relative price modera- 
tion will extend and protect marketability 
of their ofl into the next century. But just 
as the Saudis wish to decelerate the trend 
away from oll use and toward coal, natural 
gas and nuclear energy, it is in America’s 
best interest to accelerate that precise 
trend, diminishing excessive dependence on 
imports. 

Exutstr 3 
[From the Evening (Baltimore) Sun, 
Oct. 16, 1981] 
AWACS: Quip PRO QUO 

Two United States AWACS aircraft are 
patroling Egyptian airspace today, in aid of 
an important ally. No one would begrudge 
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this American contribution to Egyptian de- 
fenses. Egypt has been a loyal ally of the 
United States in the attempts to bring peace 
to a troubled region—and at no small risk, 
as the assassination of President Anwar 
Sadat demonstrated 10 days ago. 

The same cannot be said for Saudi Arabia, 
a nation which is not as important to the 
United States for its contribution to the 
peace process, but for the enormous strategic 
value of its main resource—oil, that is, for 
which the United States pays a mighty price. 
As the value of this resource has grown, so 
has the willingness of the United States to 
give in to practically any demand the Saudis 
make. But, despite assurances to the con- 
trary, American acquiescence to these de- 
mands has not been met with a genuinely 
productive contribution to the peace process. 

That, we believe, should be the main rea- 
son for opposition to the $8.5 billion sale 
of arms to the Saudis. The package repre- 
sents more than the five AWACS, which have 
become the main source of controversy. It 
contains a variety of equipment which would 
enormously enhance the offensive as well as 
the defensive capability of the Saudi air 
forces. Much of this equipment was specifi- 
cally left out of the original agreement to sell 
F-15s to the Saudis as an inducement to 
congressional approval of that sale in 1978. 
The other inducement to Congress was an 
assurance that the 1978 sale would encourage 
Saudi cooperation in the efforts to negotiate 
peace in the region. 

Those assurances simply have not been 
fulfilled. Now, the House of Representatives 
has overwhelmingly rejected the proposed 
arms package for many reasons, one of which 
must be the suspicion that lingers from the 
broken promises of 1978. The Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, which has a most im- 
portant voice in American foreign policy, 
has also rejected the sale. The full Senate, 
we hope will follow that recommendation, 
thus sending a message to Saudi Arabia that 
the people of America expect promises to be 
fulfilled, demonstratively, not furtively. It 
would be a just tribute to the late Anwar 
Sadat, the only Arab leader whose commit- 
ment to peace was uncompromising and de- 
serving of enormous support from America. 


[From the New York Times, Oct 27, 1981 ] 
Tue Fina. FoLLY or AWACS 


President Reagan is down to a single argu- 
ment for selling the Awacs. Foolish or not, he 
contends, the deal has to be honored to en- 
hance his influence abroad. To which the 
only reply is that rewarding folly with polit- 
ical triumph improves neither reputation 
abroad nor policy-making at home. 

The folly is bipartisan and deserves the 
Senate’s bipartisan rebuff. The dying Carter 
Administration promoted this deal and its 
successors eagerly seized the pretext of “new 
developments” to break a previous Presi- 
dential commitment. For Congress sold the 
Saudis F-15s—whose range and power are 
now to be enhanced by missiles, fuel tankers 
and Awacs—only because the last President 
promised they would not be thus enhanced. 
So much for the new President’s guarantees 
about the conditions of sale. 

But surely Mr. Reagan has been chastened, 
it is said, and does not have to lose to learn 
from a mistake. The signs are otherwise. 

This confrontation results not from a 
single error but from the Administration's 
chronic failure to establish coherent foreign 
policies. It dramatizes the Reagan team's ex- 
cessive rellance on weapons as a substitute 
for diplomacy. It demonstrates a crucial fall- 
ure in consulting Congress and the absence 
of sound foreign policy coordination at the 
White House. 

If he finally prevails, would Mr. Reagan 
shake up his team and demand better? 
Would he tell the Saudis they have exacted 
Washintgon's last tribute until they find a 
kind word for Camp David and use their 
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wealth to encourage Palestinians to talk to 
Israel? Hardly. He would commend the team 
and join America's Saudi traders in celebrat- 
ing victory over the “Israeli lobby." 

The President’s ugliest argument notwith- 
standing, Israel is not the main issue. At 
great cost, its security will somehow be pre- 
served. 

What argues powerfully against the deal 
is that it nurtures a fantasy—Saudi Arabia 
as & pillar of American strength. If that were 
so, the Awacs would not be such a frantic 
test of good will. If that were so, the Saudis 
would have compromised, to help the Presi- 
dent. If that were so, the deal wouldn't even 
be necessary; the American-manned Awacs 
now flying in Saudi Arabia would be welcome 
indefinitely. 

Saudi Arabia insists on its own Awacs for 
the same reason it will not open itself to 
American bases: precisely because it fears 
the American embrace. To protect its wealth 
and ruling class, it naturally supports 
American actions that counter Soviet influ- 
ence in the Middle East. But the Saudis also 
resist America, and not only because of 
Tsrael. They know that the United States rep- 
resents modernism, secularism and democ- 
racy, all of which challenge the vulnerable 
Saudi status quo. 

The Saudis are a commercial asset, not a 
strategic partner. They will not replace Iran 
in war games or Egypt in peace talks. Their 
useful opportunism should never be con- 
fused with alliance. 

Most of Mr. Reagan's supporters in Con- 
gress now concede this, They argue only 
against invading the President's domain. But 
why did Congress vote itself this power of 
review if—even against such obvious error— 
it never meant to use it? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to our distinguished colleague 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I thank 
mv colleague from Illinois. 

The question, as we conclude the de- 
bate on this sale, is not whether or not 
the terms of this sale are the ones that 
each one of us would have negotiated 
had we been in the position to do the 
negotiating. They are not the terms that 
I for one would have negotiated had I 
had that responsibility. 

But the question that we must ask 
ourselves is this one. Will a rejection of 
this sale contribute to the stability of 
the Middle East and to the security of 
our friends in that area? 

I must answer that it would not. 

First, rejection would raise more ques- 
tions about whether or not America 
keeps her word. 

In the past several years the reputa- 
tion of the United States as a reliable 
friend has been eroded. In the Middle 
East our off-again, on-again support of 
the Shah's Government of Iran is a 
prime example. 

It is clear that two American admin- 
istrations of both political parties have 
encouraged the Saudis to publicly re- 
quest the sale of AWACS aircraft to their 
government. For us to lead another gov- 
ernment to public embarrassment by not 
following through with our offers would 
be another signal to watching nations 
around the world that we are not a re- 
liable friend. 

Second, a rejection of this sale will 
make us less able to bring about a sat- 
isfactory conclusion of the Camp David 
peace process. 
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The lasting peace to be achieved in 
this region, the agreement and support 
of moderate Arab States must be 
obtained. 

The United States must develop a 
broader range of friendships to achieve 
this goal. Egypt, Israel, and the United 
States acting alone cannot obtain the 
broad agreement which is needed. 

To those who say that an arms sale 
to Saudi Arabia is not a substitute for 
our first goal of finishing the Camp David 
process, I answer that I agree, I ask 
them, however, how a rejection of 
this sale and the public embarrassment 
of the Government of Saudi Arabia will 
aid our task of bringing the moderate 
Arab States into the peace process? 

Finally, Mr. President, even if all of 
the other arguments for opposing the 
rejection of this sale were cast into the 
doubtful column, I urge my colleagues 
to remember one fact. We must not for- 
get as we make this decision, that the 
actual transfer of the technology will not 
take place for 4 years. 

We are not being asked to place our 
immediate trust in the intentions of 
Saudi Arabia to help in bringing a peace- 
ful resolution to the Palestinian ques- 
tion. We will have 4 years in which to 
observe Saudi actions in regard to the 
peace process. We will have 4 years to 
watch Saudi actions in regard to the 
right of Israel to exist. We will have 4 
years to closely observe Saudi Arabia in 
regard to its actions to establish closer 
friendships with Egypt and other states 
friendly to the United States. 

We will know much more in 4 years 
than we now know. If we find 4 years 
from now that this transfer would not 
contribute to a peaceful resolution of 
the disputes in this region the President 
has assured us that the transfer will not 
take place. 

If we find that Saudi Arabia does not 
turn out to be the friend we believe and 
hope her to be, we will have adequate 
time to reverse our decision. Why decide 
now, Mr. President, not to even give 
that friendship a chance for further de- 
velopment? Why not at least try to build 
bridges to other Arab States in the hope 
of forwarding the peace process and re- 
ducing the pressures on our friends from 
Egypt. 

Perhaps our experiment with Saudi 
Arabia for mutual defense and concerted 
action for seeking peace in the Middle 
East will fail. One thing is certain, it 
will fail if we never try it. 

The risks are small compared to the 
immeasurable contribution to the cause 
of world peace which we will make if 
we succeed during the next 4 years be- 
fore the actual transfer of equipment is 
even to take place. 

Mr. President, this has been a difficult 
decision for me. As I said yesterday, I 
could not criticize any Senator who con- 
scientiously comes to the opposite con- 
clusion. But I cannot in conscience ac- 
cept even a part of the responsibility for 
the consequences of a rejection of this 
sale. 

The potential damage to our country 
is simply too grave. The risk is too great, 
and I urge my colleagues to vote against 
the resolution of disapproval, to put 
aside other frustrations with the proc- 
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ess and the means with which this sale 
has come before us, to put aside all 
other considerations, and to ask only 
Will rejection of the sale help the inter- 
est of the United States of America? 
If we can cast aside our other feelings 
and ask only that question, I am con- 
fident we can come to the conclusion 
that this sale should be approved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MvRKOWSKI). The Senator’s 5 minutes 
have expired. 

The Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to yield 8 minutes to our distin- 
guished colleague, Senator Nunn, who 
has done so much to help the President 
frame up the letter that has been re- 
leased to the Senate today. 

Mr. NUNN. I thank my colleague from 
Illinois. 

Mr. President, I want to focus my re- 
marks on two main points, one which has 
received significant attention and one 
which has been largely ignored. 

The first is President Reagan's letter 
to the Senate in response to the Warner- 
Nunn resolution and other concerns as 
expressed by Members of the Senate. 

In my judgment, the Presidential com- 
mitment, as expressed in the letter, 
meets in full both the overall thrust of 
the Warner-Nunn resolution as well as 
the specific and detailed conditions. It 
provides the assurances many Senators 
need in order to support the sale. 

Each Member of the Senate has been 
provided with a copy but I would high- 
light several key provisions: 

First, the President has outlined in 
the strongest possible terms his intent 
that the sale will not proceed until he 
certflies to Congress that the following 
conditions have been met: 

BECURITY OF TECHNOLOGY 

All the standard agreements and plans 
will be in place prior to the sale and the 
United States preserves the right of con- 
tinual onsite inspection and surveillance 
by U.S. personnel of security arrange- 
ments for all operations during the use- 
ful life of the AWACS. In addition, the 
computer software which is the heart of 
the AWACS system will remain the prop- 
erty of the United States. 

ACCESS TO INFORMATION 


The United States wil have continu- 
ous and complete sharing of information 
that the AWACS is obtaining. This is an 
extremely important provision, and in 
my judgment provides a better system for 
U.S. involvement than the joint/com- 
mand arrangements others have sug- 
gested. With continuous and complete 
sharing, the United States will be knowl- 
edgeable on the operations of the 
AWACS at all times. 

AWACS FLIGHT OPERATIONS 


The AWACS will be operated solely 
within the boundaries of Saudi Arabia. 
The only exception would require the ex- 
plicit mutual consent of the two Govern- 
ments and the operations in all cases 
would be for defensive purposes as de- 
fined:by the United States. 

There are many more detailed ele- 
ments of the President's letter, and I 
would urge each Senator to read it very 
carefully. It provides the necessary foun- 
dation and assurances that this system 
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will be protected, utilized in the manner 
intended, and will enhance our own mili- 
tary's capabilities in the region, 

Mr. President, I have conducted a de- 
tailed analysis of the President's letter, 
but I know that has been discussed by 
others. Rather than take time on this 
point, I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the Warner-Nunn resolution 
and the text of the President's letter be 
printed in the Record at the end of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1) 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, my second 
major point relates to the largely 
ignored fact that the sale of this air 
defense package to Saudi Arabia will 
enhance the potential of U.S. military 
forces to protect U.S. interests in the 
Persian Gulf region. 

President Carter has publicly commit- 
ted this Nation to defend our vital inter- 
ests in the Persian Gulf. President 
Reagan has repeated and expanded this 
pledge. We are spending billions of dol- 
lars to build and support a Rapid De- 
ployment Force for this primary purpose. 

All but lost thus far in the AWACS 
debate is the essential fact that Saudi 
Arabia is pivotal to a viable strategy for 
deterrence in the gulf region. All but 
lost thus far is the essential role which 
Saudi Arabia does and will play in sup- 
port of any U.S. military options for 
defense of that region and our vital 
interests. 

In testimony before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee on September 28, 
1981, Gen, P. X. Kelley, Assistant Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, spoke 
in detail about the military importance 
of Saudi Arabia and this sale. His testi- 
mony unfortunately, was largely ignored 
by the news media. No person in uni- 
form today has & better understanding 
of the military requirements and our 
current deficiencies in protecting our 
vital interests in the Persian Gulf than 
General Kelley. He was the first Rapid 
Deployment Force commander who had 
to organize this force and establish all 
the contingency plans for that region. 

He knows what and where our de- 
ficiencies are and they are considerable. 

General Kelley testified in part that: 

There is no question in my mind that... 
if the U.S. is to display meaningful combat 
power to that part of the world, be it high 
threat or low threat, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that we have free and willing—and I 
emphasize those two words, free and will- 
ing—access to Saudi land bases, Saudi ports, 
Saudi host nation support, and a considera- 
ble labor pool from the Saudis. 


General Kelley continued: 

Saudi Arabia is, without question as far 
as I am concerned, the linchpin to a viable 
US. strategy in the region. We must have 
meaningful relationships in that area. The 
conseauences of not having such a relation- 
ship with the Saudis ... are a very serious 
risk to this country. So I ask that the Com- 
mittee not only consider the technical 
aspects of the AWACS, but also consider the 
geopolitical dimensions of our future rela- 
tions, not only with the Saudis, but with the 
entire moderate Arab world. 


Mr. President, the success or failure of 
any viable U.S. military strategy for the 
Persian Gulf will depend in large meas- 
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sure on how fast we can deploy a credible 
force to the region after first warning. 

The first condition which must be sat- 
isfied in any deployment sequence, how- 
ever, is to establish and maintain air 
superiority so as to protect American 
lives as the forces moves into the area. 

To be effective in both neutralizing 
the enemy and providing close support to 
endangered U.S. troops on the ground, 
our land-based and sea-based tactical air 
must possess knowledge of distant and 
impending air activity. 

We must have the ability to anticipate 
the enemy’s aerial intentions and to de- 
stroy enemy aircraft before they reach 
the battle area. 

Without the proper level cf air cover, 
the probability of success would be mini- 
mal, It goes without saying that the 
presence of an AWACS—compatible air 
defense network in Saudi Arabia would 
greatly facilitate deployment and is a 
critical element of our strategy. 

Only the AWACS system can provide 
the U.S. soldier in the gulf region the 
kind of timely assistance from the air 
that the Israel soldier enjoys in defend- 
ing Israel by virtue of a superior intelli- 
gence network on the ground and in the 
air. 

We presently have inadequate facili- 
ties, maintenance equipment, and spare 
parts in the gulf region to support the 
exercise and deployment of U.S. forces. 
Currently, they literally start from zero 
combat power on the ground. With in- 
teroperable equipment like the AWACS, 
compatible facilities and trained United 
States and Saudi personnel already in 
place, the opportunities for a successful 
strategy are markedly improved. 

In addition, when a force the size of 
the Rapid Deployment Joint Task Force 
deploys to the gulf as a deterrent or to 
counter Soviet expansionism, it must 
have an extensive base and facility in- 
frastructure within reasonable distance 
for operations and support. 

Saudi Arabía is the only country in the 
region which is both large enough and 
capable enough to provide that critical 
level of support in the immediate area 
of the Persian Gulf. 

Mr. President, during the course of 
the debate we have heard much about 
the security of Saudi Arabia, the security 
of Israel, and the protection of American 
technology. These are all legitimate and 
sincere concerns. 

In my view, however, we have not 
heard nearly enough about the protec- 
tion of the lives of the American fighting 
men who every day train for some kind 
of contingency in that part of the world. 

Almost everyone on both sides of this 
issue agrees that a rejection of this Pres- 
idential proposal will likely result in a 
termination or phasing out of the 
AWACS aircraft now operating out of 
Saudi Arabia under American control. 
Most experts agree that, in this event, the 
Saudis will replace the AWACS with the 
British Nimrod. 

The Nimrod aircraft, although effec- 
tive for Saudi purposes in many respects, 
will be much more difficult for American 
military forces to coordinate with in 
emergencies. 

If this series of events occurs, and I 
hope it does not, America: 
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First, will have no continuous access 
to Nimrod information; 

Second, will have no technicians oper- 
ating or maintaining the Nimrod; 

Third, will have no ground operating 
sites essential for interface with U.S. 
forces; 

Fourth, will have no joint training; 
and 

Fifth, will not have the timely warn- 
ing so essential to military contingencies. 

In summary, without AWACS during 
the next few crucial years in the Middle 
East, America’s military ability to pro- 
tect the Persian Gulf pledged by Presi- 
dent Reagan and President Carter will 
be seriously degraded. 

Without AWACS on the Arabian pe- 
ninsula, the rapid deployment force 
could be deprived of critical warning of 
an impending hostile military action and 
could be deprived, once hostilities begin, 
of the capacity to win the air superiority 
battle essential to the fate of U.S, forces 
ashore. 

I leave it to the opponents of this sale 
to explain this serious degradation of our 
emergency combat capability. 

I leave it to the opponents to answer 
the question of the F-14 pilot flying from 
the carrier America: Where are the en- 
emy aircraft? 

I leave it to the opponents to answer 
the question of the Marine landing force 
commander on the assault ship Okinawa: 
How will I get close air support once 
ashore? 

I leave it to the opponents to answer 
the question of the F-15 ground crew 
chief in a Middle East emergency: When 
will I know about an enemy airstrike 
headed for my airfield? 

Mr. President, if this sale is vetoed by 
the Congress, these questions should and 
will be asked by the American military 
personnel who are prepared to risk their 
lives to protect our vital interests. I leave 
it to the opponents to answer the ques- 
tions these American fighting men will 
legitimately pose. I do not have the 
answers. 

Mr. President, the strong letter of cer- 
tification from President Reagan and the 
military realities of defending the Persian 
Gulf area provide a compelling basis for 
supporting this package. It is clear to me 
that this sale is in the national security 
interests of the United States. 

Exuisir 1 
SENATE RESOLUTION 228— RESOLUTION RE- 

LATING TO TRANSFER OF AWACS TO ANY 

FOREIGN COUNTRY 

Mr. Warner (for himself and Mr. Nunn, 
Mr. Hatcu, Mr. JouwNsTON, Mr. AspNor, Mr. 
Baker, Mr. Harry F. BYRD, JR., Mr. DENTON, 
Mr. East, Mr. GARN, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. 
HELMS, Mr. HuppLESTON, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. 
Laxatt, Mr. Lucan, Mr. MarHras, Mr. Me- 
CLURE, Mr. Munkowsxr, Mr. NrckrEs, Mr. 
Percy, Mr. RUDMAN, Mr. Srmpson, Mr. STAF- 
rFonp, Mr. SYM Ms, and Mr. THURMOND) sub- 
mitted the following resolution; wh!ch was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations: 

B. RES. 228 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States seeks to foster security cooperation 
with friendly countries in regions of stra- 
tegic importance; 

Whereas it Is In the national interest of 
the United States to respond to the legiti- 
mate defensive requirements of friendly gov- 
ernments to help them meet challenges to 
their security and to regional stability; 
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Whereas it is the goal of United States 
security assistance to complement United 
States defense programs in order to enhance 
the effectiveness of United States military 
capabilities and to provide tangible military 
benefits to the United States; 

Whereas the security and self-confidence 
of local states are essential pre-conditions 
of lasting peace and stability in a region; 
and 

Whereas it 1s essential to protect the tech- 
nological advantages which underpin United 
States national security and military capa- 
bilities: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that Airborne Warning and Control System 
(hereafter in this resolution referred to as 
"AWACS") contains equipment and tech- 
nology warranting continued protection 
whenever such system 1s transferred by the 
United States to any foreign country, and 
that, accordingly, the President should trans- 
fer such system to another country only upon 
such terms and conditions consistent with 
the requirements of the Arms Export Control 
Act and this resolution to provide adequate 
continuing protection for the United States 
equipment and technology to be transferred. 

SEC. 2. (a) Any agreement with a foreign 
country for a transfer by the United States 
of AWACS to that country shall include all 
of the requirements specified in the Arms 
Export Control Act, and in the standard 
Letter of Offer and Acceptance, as well as the 
following terms and conditions: 

(1) a prohibition against granting access 
to AWACS equipment or technology or in- 
formation derived from the AWACS to any 
country other than the United States with- 
out the consent of the President; 

(2) & requirement that the recipient for- 
eign country share continuously and com- 
pletely with the United States the Informa- 
tion it acquires from the use of the AWACS; 

(3) adequate and effective procedures to 
require the screening and security clearance 
of citizens of the recipient foreign country 
&nd assurances that only cleared citizens of 
that country and cleared nationals of the 
United States will have access to the AWACS 
equipment, technology, or information de- 
rived therefrom; 

(4) appropriate agreements upon the areas 
in which the AWACS may be operated in 
Order to maintain security and regional 
stability; 

(5) adequate and effective security meas- 
ures for safeguarding AWACS equipment, 
technology. and information; and 

(6) a requirement that such computer soft- 
ware, as designated by the United States 
Government, will remain the property of the 
United States Government. 

(b) The Senate intends that, in the event 
of a breach of any of these contractual pro- 
visions, the United States will immediately 
terminate all support for the AWACS system. 

Sec. 3. It 1s further the sense of the Senate 
that any foreign country receiving AWACS 
be one that promotes peace and stability. 

Sec. 4. It is the sense of the Senate of the 
United States that, prior to actual transfer of 
any part of the AWACS system, the President 
shall certify to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate that the conditions 
set forth in this resolution have been met. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Senate shall 
transmit a copy of this resolution to the 
President. 

Mr. Nown. Mr. President, the Senate reso- 
lution Senator WARNER, myself and others in- 
troduced today does not contain a magic for- 
mula that solves every Senator’s concern 
with the AWACS sales. 

It does, however, provide two significant 
advantages. First, the resolution gives the 
Senate a vehicle to address the various con- 
cerns Senators have with the sale of the 
AWACS 1n a broader context than simply the 
sale to Saudi Arabia. Many Senators are legit- 
imately concerned about the transfer of 
American technology of this nature to any 
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nation. Many Senators are concerned about 
the physical security and use of this equip- 
ment by any recipient nation. This resolu- 
tion addresses these broader concerns. 

Second, this resolution, if passed, will re- 
quire that the President certify to the Sen- 
ate that certain safeguards as enumerated 
in the resolution have been agreed to by the 
United States and the recipient country. In 
the specific case of Saudi Arabia, we have 
had the administration's testimony in both 
ihe Armed Services Committee and the For- 
eign Relations Committee about certain “‘as- 
surances, oral understandings, cable traffic, 
de facto agreements, and assured implica- 
tions.” There have been too many bitter ex- 
periences in recent years in our Government 
for the Senate not to insist on more certainty 
in respect to the conditions of sale of this 
equipment than we have so far received in 
either the Armed Services Committee or the 
Foreign Relations Committee. The resolution, 
if passed, requires that the President certify 
to the Senate that these conditions relative 
to the sale of AWACS to any nation have 
been met prior to any transfer of this 
equipment. 

In addition, Senator WARNER and I have 
been assured by the White House that Presi- 
dent Reagan will give a written commitment 
that each cf these conditions will be agreed 
toin writing with the Saudis before any sale 
takes place. I recognize that this Senate reso- 
lution does not have the binding effect of 
law on the President, even 1f passed. A Presi- 
dential commitment in writing will be a 
necessary supplement to this resolution. I 
believe that President Reagan will live up to 
any such commitment. 

Mr. President, 3 years ago I voted against 
the sale of F-15's to Saudi Arabia, There has 
been profound change and much Increase in 
the danger in the Middle East since that 
time. The Soviets invaded Afghanistan pro- 
viding a substantial military ground and air 
presence flanking the gulf. On the opposite 
flank, the Soviets have strengthened their 
position in Ethiopia and South Yemen. Libya 
with its massive store of Soviet arms is led 
by a fanatic, A former strong U.S. ally, Iran, 
has become unstable, unpredictable, and 
chaotic. Iraq and Iran are engaged in a mili- 
tary conflict. And in the middle of all that 
we have Saud! Arabia and the critical gulf 
oilfields. Without any doubt, they are in 
the middle of the most unstable part of the 
world. 

President Carter has publicly committed 
this Nation to defend the Persian Gulf. Pres- 
ident Reagan has repeated and expanded this 
pledge. We are spending billions of dollars 
to build and support a Rapid Deployment 
Force for this primary purpose. 

All but lost thus far in the AWACS debate 
is the essential fact that Saudi Arabia 1s 
pivotal to a viable strategy for deterrence in 
the gulf region. All but lost thus far is the 
essential role which Saudi Arabia does and 
will play in support of any U.S. military op- 
tions for defense of that region and our vital 
interests. 

In testimany before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee on September 28, 1981, 
General P. X, Kelley. Assistant Comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps, spoke in detall 
about the military importance of Saudi Ara- 
bia and this sale. His testimony unfortu- 
nately, was largely ignored by the news 
media. No person in uniform today has 8 
better understanding of the military require- 
ments and our current deficiencies in pro- 
tecting our vital interests in the Persian Gulf 
than General Kelley. He was the first Rapid 
Deployment Force commander who had to 
organize this force and establish all the con- 
tingency plans for that region. 

General Kelley testified that: 

“There is no question in my mind that.. . 
if the U.S. is to display meaningful combat 
power to that part of the world, be it high 
threat or low threat, it is absolutely essential 
that we have free and willing—and I em- 
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phasize those two words, free and willing— 
access to Saudi land bases, Saudi ports, Saudi 
host nation support, and a considerable labor 
pool from the Saudis. 

General Kelley continued: 

Saudi Arabia is without question us far 
as I am concerned, the linchpin to a viable 
U.S. strategy in the region. We must have 
meaningful relationships in that area. The 
consequences of not having such a relation- 
ship with the Saudis . . . are a very serious 
tisk to this country. So I ask that the Com- 
mittee not only consider tne technical as- 
pects of the AWACS, out also consider the 
geopolitical dimensions of our future rela- 
tions, not only with the Saudis, but with the 
entire moderate Arab world... 

Mr, President, the success or failure of 
any viable U.S. military strategy for the 
Persian Gulf will depend in large measure 
on how fast we can deploy a credible force to 
the region after first warning. 

The first condition which must be satisfied 
in any deployment sequence, howeven 1s to 
establish and maintain air superiority so as 
to protect American lives as the force moves 
into the area. To be effective in both neu- 
tralizing the enemy and providing close sup- 
port to endangered U.S. troops on the 
ground, our land-based and sea-based tac- 
tical air must possess knowledge of distant 
and impending air activity. 

We must have the ability to anticipate 
the enemy's aeria] intentions and to destroy 
enemy aircraft before they reach the battle 
area. Without the proper level of air cover, 
the probability of success would be minimal. 
It goes without saying that the presence of 
an AWACS—compatible air defense network 
in Saudi Arabla would greatly facilitate de- 
ployment and is a critical element of our 
strategy. Only the AWACS system can pro- 
vide the U.S. soldier in the gulf region the 
kind of timely assistance from the alr that 
the Israeli soldier enjoys in defending Israel 
by virtue of a superior intelligence network 
on the ground and in the air. 

We presently have inadequate facllities, 
maintenance equipment, and spare parts in 
the gulf region to support the exercise and 
deployment of U.S. forces. Currentiy, they 
literally start from zero combat power on 
the ground. With interoperable equipment 
like the AWACS, compatible facilities and 
trained United States and Saudi personnel 
already in place, the opportunities for a suc- 
cessful strategy are markedly improved. 

In addition, when a force the size of the 
Rapid Deployment Joint Task Force deploys 
to the gulf as a deterrent or to counter Ec- 
viet expansionism, it must have an extensive 
base and facility infrastructure within rea- 
sonable distance for operations and support. 
Saudi Arabia is the only country in the re- 
gion which 1s both large enough and capable 
enough to provide that critical level of sup- 
E in the immediate area of the Persian 

ulr. 

Mr. President, during the course of the 
last 2 weeks we have heard much about the 
security of Saudi Arabia, the security of 
Israel, and the protection of American tech- 
nology. These are all legitimate and sincere 
concerns. We have not heard much, how- 
ever, and certainly not nearly enough in my 
view, about the protection of American lives. 

Almost everyone on both sides of this issue 
agrees that a rejection of this Presidential 
proposal will likely result in a termination 
or phasing out of the AWACS aircraft now 
operating out of Saudi Arabia under Ameri- 
can control. Most experts agree that, in this 
event, the Saudis will replace the AWACS 
with the British Nimrod. The Nimrod air- 
craft, although effective for Saudi purposes 
in many respects, will be much more diffi- 
cult for American military forces to coordi- 
nate with in emergencies. 

If this series of events occurs, and I hope 
it does not, America: 

First. Will have no continuous access to 
Nimrod information; 
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Second. Will have no techniclans operat- 
ing or maintaining the Nimrod; 

Third. Will have no ground operating sites 
essential for interface with U.S. forces; 

Fourth. Will have no joint training; and 

Fifth. Will not have the timely warning so 
essential to military contingemcies. 

In summary, without AWACS during the 
next few crucial years in the Middle East, 
America's military ability to protect the Per- 
sian Gulf pledged by President Reagan and 
President Carter will be seriously degraded. 

Without AWACS on the Arabian peninsula, 
the Rapid Deployment Force could be de- 
prived of critical warning of an impending 
hostile military action and could be deprived, 
once hostilities begin, of the capacity to win 
the air superiority battle essential to the 
fate of U.S. forces ashore. 

I leave it to the opponents of this sale 
to explain this serious degradation of our 
emergency combat capabllity. 

I leave it to the opponents to answer the 
question of the F-14 pilot flying from the 
carrier America: “Where are the enemy air- 
craft?" 

I leave 1t to the opponents to answer the 
question of the Marine landing force com- 
mander on the assault ship Okinawa: “How 
will I get close air support once ashore?” 

I leave !t to the opponents to answer the 
question of the F-15 ground crew chief in a 
Middle East emergency: “When will I know 
about an enemy airstrike headed for my 
airfield?” 

Mr. President, if this sale is vetoed by 
the Congress, these questions should and 
will be asked by the American military per- 
sonnel who are prepared to risk their lives 
to protect our vital interests. I leave it to 
the opponents to answer the questions 
these American fighting men will legiti- 
mately pose. I do not have the answers. 

I ask my colleagues to thoroughly con- 
sider U.S. national interest in the Persian 
Gulf region and the military requirements 
of protecting and defending those interests. 

Mr. President, I believe the Warner- 
Nunn resolution enables us to deal with 
the many legitimate concerns about the 
sale of AWACS aircraft while not obscur- 
ing the paramount issue of how the United 
States protects its vital interests in the 
region. 

I thank my colleague from Virginia for 
his diligent work and his long hours in 
helping prepare this resolution and in co- 
ordinating it. I pledge my continued sup- 
port to him to see that it is adopted by the 
Senate and, most importantly, that the cer- 
tifications that the resolution provides 
come from the White House and are con- 
sidered by the Senate as a very important 
part of the deliberations before we vote on 
the final question of whether this sale 
shall go through. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., October 28, 1981. 
Hon. SAM NUNN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SAM: As an originator of the Nunn- 
Warner proposal, I wanted you to have this 
letter fcr use in the Senate floor debate on 
AWACS today. 

I am also sending this letter to the Sen- 
ate Majority Leader and the Senate Demo- 
cratic Leader. 

Sincerely, 
Ron. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., October 28, 1981. 

Hon. SAM NUNN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR NUNN: On October 1, 1981, 
I formally notified the Congress of our in- 
tentlon to sell AWACS aircraft and F-15 
enhancement items to Saudi Arabia. This 
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sale will enhance our vital national secu- 
rity interests by contributing directly to the 
stability and security of the critical area 
from the Persian Gulf through the Middle 
East to North Africa. It will improve sig- 
nificantly the capability of Saudi Arabia 
and the United States to defend the oll- 
fields and facilities on which the security 
of the Free World depends, and it will pose 
no realistic threat to Israel. 

When this proposed sale was first an- 
nounced last spring, the Congress expressed 
concerns about certain aspects of the sale. 
After analyzing these concerns in detail, 
we entered into a series of discussions with 
the Government of Saudi Arabia over the 
summer. 

The Government of Saudi Arabia has 
agreed, and I am convinced welcomes the 
fact, that the United States will have an im- 
portant, long-term role and will maintain 
direct involvement in the development of 
the Saudi air defense system, including the 
AWACS. We also have reached agreement 
with the Saudi Government on a number 
of specific arrangements that go well beyond 
their firm agreement to abide fully by all 
the standard terms of the normal Letter of 
Offer and Acceptance as required by the 
Arms Export Control Act. 

Transfer of the AWACS will take place 
only on terms and conditions consistent with 
the Act and only after the Congress has re- 
ceived in writing a Presidential certification, 
containing agreements with Saudi Arabia, 
that the following conditions have been met: 

1. Security of Technology: 

A. That a detailed plan for the security of 
equipment, technology, information, and 
supporting documentation has been agreed 
to by the United States and Saudi Arabia 
and is in place; and 

B. The security provisions are no less 
stringent than measures employed by the 
U.S. for protection and control of its equip- 
ment of like kind outside the continental 
U.8.; and 

C. The U.S. has the right of continual on- 
site inspection and surveillance by U.S. per- 
sonnel of security arrangements for all opera- 
tions during the useful life of the AWACS. 
It is further provided that security arrange- 
ments will be supplemented by additional 
U.S, personnel if it is deemed necessary by 
the two parties; and 

D. Saudi Arabla will not permit citizens 
of the third world nations either to perform 
maintenance on the AWACS or to modify 
any such equipment without prior, explicit 
mutual consent of the two governments; and 

E. Computer software, as designated by 
the U.S. Government, will remain the prop- 
erty of the USG. 

2. Access to Information: 

That Saudi Arabia has agreed to share 
with the United States continuously and 
completely the information that it acquires 
from use of the AWACS. 

3. Control Over Third-Country Participa- 
tion: 

A. That Saudi Arabia has agreed not to 
share access to AWACS equipment, technol- 
ogy, documentation, or any information de- 
veloped from such equipment or technology 
with any nation other than the U.S. with- 
out the prior, explicit mutual consent of 
both governments; and 

B. There are in place adequate and effective 


procedures requiring the screening and 
security clearance of citizens of Saudi Arabia 
and that only cleared Saudi citizens and 
cleared U.S. nationals will have access to 
AWACS equipment, technology, or docu- 
mentation, or information derived there- 
from, without the prior, explicit mutual con- 
sent of the two governments. 

4. AWACS Flight Operations: 

That the Saudi AWACS will be operated 
solely within the boundaries of Saudi Arabia, 
except with the prior, explicit mutual con- 
sent of the two governments, and solely for 
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defensive purposes as defined by the United 
States, in order to maintain security and 
regional stability. 

5. Command Structure: 

That agreements as they concern organiza- 
tional command and control structure for 
the operation of AWACS are of such a nature 
to guarantee that the commitments above 
will be honored. 

6. Regional Peace and Security: 

That the sale contributes directly to the 
stability and security of the area, enhances 
the atmosphere and prospects for progress 
toward peace, and that initiatives toward 
the peaceful resolution of disputes in the 
region have either been successfully com- 
pleted or that significant progress toward 
that goal has been accomplished with the 
substantial assistance of Saudi Arabia. 

The agreements we have reached with 
Saudi Arabia on security of technology, ac- 
cess to information, control over third-coun- 
try participation, and AWACS flight opera- 
tions will be facorporated into the U.S/ 
Saudi General Security of Military Informa- 
tion Agreement, the Letters of Offer and Ac- 
ceptance (the government-to-government 
sales contracts), and related documents. 

These documents will stipulate that the 
sale will be cancelled and that no equip- 
ment or services will be delivered in the event 
any of the agreements is breached. I will not 
authorize U.S. approval of any of these con- 
tracts and agreements until I am satisfied 
that they incorporate fully the provisions 
that satisfy the concerns that you and I 
share. I do not foresee any need for changes 
in these arrangements. but should circum- 
stances arise that might require such 
changes, they would be made only with Con- 
gressional participation. 

I believe it is important to look beyond 
these agreements to their practical conse- 
quences, and to the implications of U.S. 
security assistance and training requested by 
Saudi Arabia. For example, the agreement 
we have reached with the Saudi Government 
to protect the security of equipment also 
affects the nature, extent, and duration of 
the U.S. role in the AWACS program. Since 
skilled Saudi personnel available for this pro- 
gram will remain in short supply, the U.S./ 
Saudi agreement that third-country nation- 
als will not be permitted to operate or main- 
tain the Saudi AWACS will, in practice, ex- 
tend U.S. involvement in Saudi AWACS op- 
erations and activities well into the 1990s. 

U.S. military and contractor personne! will 
be required to provide extensive operational 
training for Saudi AWACS aircrews; it will 
be 1990 at the earliest before the eight Saudi 
crews needed to operate all five AWACS air- 
craft will be trained, and replacement and 
refresher training of individual Saudi crew 
members will require USAF Technical Assist- 
ance Field Teams during the 1990s. Critical 
AWACS maintenance, logistics, and support 
functions, particularly radar and computer 
software support, will, of necessity, be per- 
formed by U.S. personnel in Saudi Arabia and 
in the United States, for the life of the 
AWACS. 

The Saudi agreement not to share AWACS- 
gathered information with third countries 
also has significant practical consequences. 
This agreement, combined with the standard 
requirement that U.S.-supplied equipment 
be used solely for defensive purposes, as well 
as the agreed-to Saudi AWACS configuration, 
precludes any possibility that Saudi AWACS 
could contribute to coordinated operations 
with other countries’ armed forces against 
any nation in the region without our consent 
and cooperation. 

Concerning the agreement to operate 
AWACS only inside the Kingdom, it Should 
also be noted that the Saudi Air Force will 
be trained to operate the AWACS in accord- 
ance with standard USAF AWACS doctrine 
and procedures, which call for AWACS to re- 
main at all times a “safe distance" behind 
sensitive political borders—normally 100 to 
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150 nautical miles—to ensure AWACS secu- 
rity and survivability. Given the physical lo- 
cation of the oilfields AWACS is to defend, 
the vulnerability of AWACS should it operate 
near sensitive borders, and the history of 
Saudi observance of U.S. Air Force tactical 
doctrine, we are confident that the Saudis 
will adopt these practices. 

In a broader sense, by enhancing the per- 
ception of the United States as a reliable 
security partner, we improve the prospects 
for closer cooperation between ourselves and 
the Saudi Government in working toward 
our common goal of a just and lasting peace 
in the region. Since assuming the responsi- 
bilities of the Presidency, I have been im- 
pressed by the increasingly constructive 
policy of Saudi Arabia in advancing the pros- 
pects for peace and stability in the Middle 
East. The Saudi Government's critical con- 
tribution to securing a ceasefire in Lebanon 
is a striking example. I am persuaded that 
this growing Saudi influence is vital to the 
eventual settlement of the differences that 
continue to divide Israel and most of the 
Arab world. 

I am confident that the Saudi AWACS will 
pose no realistic threat to Israel. I remain 
fully committed to protecting Israel's secu- 
rity and to preserving Israel's ability to de- 
fend against any combination of potentially 
hostile forces in the region. We will continue 
to make available to Israel the military 
equipment it requires to defend its land and 
people, with due consideration to the pres- 
ence of AWACS in Saudi Arabia. We have also 
embarked on & program of closer security co- 
operation with Israel. This proposed sale to 
Saudi Arabia neither casts doubt on our com- 
mitment, nor compromises Israeli security. 

It is my view that the agreements we have 
reached with the Government of Saudi 
Arabia take account of the concerns raised 
by the Congress. I am persuaded, as I believe 
the Congress will be, that the proposed Saudi 
air defense enhancement package makes an 
invaluable contribution to the national secu- 
rity interests of the United States, by im- 
proving both our strategic posture and the 
prospects for peace in the Middle East. I look 
forward to continuing to work with you to- 
ward these vital goals. 

Sincerely, 
RONALD REAGAN. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I yield a 
minute to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I rise in 
strong support of House Concurrent 
Resolution 194, disapproving the pro- 
posed sale of five airborne warning and 
control aircraft and F-15 enhancement 
equipment to Saudi Arabia. 

As a member of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, I joined the com- 
mittee majority in voting to disapprove 
this sale. During consideration of this 
proposal, the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee received testimony from a wide 
variety of administration, congressional, 
and public witnesses. They included Sec- 
retary of State Alexander Haig, Secre- 
tary of Defense Caspar Weinberger, Gen. 
David Jones, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and Adm. Bobby Inman, 
Deputy Director of Central Intelligence. 
We also heard from a number of dis- 
tinguished Americans on both sides of 
the issue who have had extensive experi- 
ence in the Middle East. 

Since late February 1981, when the 
Foreign Relations Committee was first 
informed by the administration that 
AWACS might be included in the arms 
proposal for Saudi Arabia, the issue has 
been debated at great length and every 
possible argument for and against the 
sale has received considerable attention. 
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Mr. President, I will not attempt to 
enumerate all the arguments against this 
proposal, or attempt to refute the argu- 
ments put forth in support of this sale. 
Instead, I will simply explain the primary 
reasons I believe this sale is not in the 
national interest of the United States. 

First and foremost, I believe this sale 
is unwise because it does not address the 
real causes of instability and tension in 
a region of the world which is absolutely 
vital to American and Western interests. 
Our initiatives in the Middle East must 
be designed to enhance regional stabil- 
ity, as well as our influence among the 
several nations of the area. However, I 
do not believe that the sale of AWACS 
and fighter enhancement gear will in- 
crease stability in the region, nor do I 
believe this sale is integrated into a 
broader conception of policy toward the 
Middle East, 

The administration's Middle East pol- 
icy, if it has one, is a policy of strategic 
consensus. The major threat to Middle 
East stability is seen as potential Soviet, 
or Soviet proxy, aggression. Under this 
policy of strategic consensus, we will en- 
courage moderate states in the region to 
resist this potential aggression and pro- 
vide them the arms to help them do the 
job. 

While we cannot ignore the potential 
for Soviet moves in the Middle East, 
viewing the problems of the region 
through an East-West prism will inevi- 
tably distort our vision of the complexi- 
ties of the Middle East. We run the risk 
of substituting American perceptions of 
the region for the reality of the situation 
as it exists and as it is perceived by the 
countries of the Middle East themselves. 

Instability in the Middle East is a 
product of intense, historical, regional 
rivalries and not primarily a product of 
East-West competition. The regional 
problems of the Middle East include the 
following six. 

First, the Arab-Israeli conflict raises 
the fundamental question of the status 
of the Palestinian people. Until the Pal- 
estinian question can be solved in a 
manner which safeguards fully Israel's 
right to exist and Israeli security, there 
can be no real peace in the Middle East. 
Yet, unfortunately, my impression of the 
administration's Middle East policy is 
that it has lost sight of the Camp David 
peace process, and has emphasized mili- 
tary initiatives to the virtual exclusion 
of anything else. 

Second, the resurgence of religious 
fundamentalism poses a grave threat to 
the internal stability of many nations. 
We have already seen its disastrous ef- 
fects in Iran, and more recently in the 
tragic assassination of President Anwar 
el Sadat in Egypt. 

Third, the continuing civil war in 
Lebanon, which has transformed one of 
the most prosperous Arab nations into a 
battleground between Christians and 
Moslems, has also prompted the military 
intervention of neighboring countries. 

Fourth, the war between Iraq and 
Iran continues and is still disrupting the 
oil producing capacities of both nations. 

Fifth, the conflict between Ethiopia 
and Somalia over the Ogaden territory 
still simmers and has long been compli- 
cated by the shifting allegiances of the 
two countries. 
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Sixth, the territorial disputes between 
Saudia Arabia and South Yemen and be- 
tween North and South Yemen have yet 
to be resolved. 

These and other regional conflicts and 
rivalries are clearly more important and 
more worrisome to Middle Eastern lead- 
ers than a potential Soviet threat. In 
fact, it is the very existence of these 
conflicts which allows the Soviet Union 
to exert a disruptive influence within the 
Middle East. It is putting the qart before 
the horse to deal with a potential Soviet 
threat while ignoring the regional causes 
of instability. 

It is instructive to note that the stra- 
tegic consensus concept does not appear 
to be drawing support from the very na- 
tions which are supposed to help imple- 
ment the policy. I would remind my col- 
leagues of the well-known Saudi quote 
that they regard Israel, and not the So- 
viet Union, as the greater threat. And 
no less an Arab moderate than King 
Hussein of Jordan was quoted in a 
Washington Post article of September 
23, 1981, as calling the policy of strategic 
consensus “simplistic.” In discussing the 
policy Hussein said: 

That sort of thinking is exactly why I 
think sometimes Washington has a rather 
simplistic attitude toward this area. 


We would do well to remember our ex- 
perience in the 1950’s with the Baghdad 
Pact which was designed to draw to- 
gether Middle Eastern states in an alli- 
ance against the Soviet Union. The pact 
collapsed in 1958 with the overthrow of 
King Faisal of Iraq. The Baghdad Pact 
was simply the strategic consensus of the 
1950's. 

The AWACS sale has become the sym- 
bol of the administration’s strategic con- 
sensus policy. And like that policy, the 
sale of $8.5 billion worth of military 
hardware and related equipment does 
not address the real regional causes of 
instability in the Middle East. It will 
only serve to distract our attention, as it 
alreacy has, from the real issues of the 
region, and it will simply fuel a continu- 
ing, regional arms race. 

Second, ‘t is not clear to me that this 
sale really even (u's effectively with the 
potential milita vhreats to the Saudi 
oil fields. It assu. s, first of all, that the 
greatest threat comes from low-level air 
attack on the oil fields. I pe; e a strong 
argument can be made | a ‘ae threat 
of internal sabotage mig well be a 
more dangerous threat than the poten- 
tial for unprovoked aerial bombing. 
However, if there is a need to defend 
against air attack, it is clear that 
AWACS is superior to ground-based ra- 
dar, but even so it will only add a very 
few additional minutes to scramble 
fighters to meet the threat. 

From the data I have reviewed on the 
distances in the Persian Gulf, and the 
reaction times of various parts of the air 
defense system, everything would have 
to work perfectly for the AWACS, and 
AIM-9L, equipped F-15 fighter combina- 
tion to make only one pass at attack- 
ing aircraft before they reach the oil- 
fields. One must wonder whether it is 
really worth $8.5 billion and a major 
foreign policy dispute. 

In any case, the United States is now 
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operating four AWACS planes in Saudi 
Arabia providing aerial surveillance. 
These U.S. manned planes have been in 
Saudi Arabia for over 1 year, and will 
remain in Saudi Arabia for at least 4 
years and maybe longer. These aircraft 
are doing the job of protecting the oil- 
fields from low-level air attack. If they 
are performing their mission well, I can 
see no reason why they should not con- 
tinue doing so. 

Arguments over Saudi pride and sover- 
eignty have been given wide attention. 
But, if the Saudis want U.S. AWACS in 
their country for 5 years and perhaps 
longer, and are perfectly willing and 
eager to accept that situation, I fail to 
see how their pride requires only Saudi 
controlled AWACS after 1985. 

However, if the real issue of this sale 
is symbolic, then I would suggest there 
will always be new symbolic requests for 
the most sophisticated U.S. military 
equipment in the years to come. If we 
cannot make the distinction between 
realistic military requirements with U.S. 
controls and symbolism, then we should 
not be starting down this path. 

Third, many have made the argument 
that this sale will lay the foundation for 
closer United States-Saudi military co- 
operation. If the “strategic consensus” 
is designed to help regional states with- 
stand Soviet adventurism, then the Car- 
ter doctrine is its necesary counterpart. 
When President Carter pledged that 
the United States would use whatever 
means necessary, including military 
force, to insure the supply of Persian 
Gulf oil, a whole new set of requirements 
was created. One requirement was for 
a Rapid Deployment Force able to in- 
tervene quickly to defend the Persian 
Gulf. And if the RDF is to be rapid, it 
needs bases on the ground to deploy to. 

A number of nations in the Middle 
East have responded to our needs in fa- 
cilitating our defense of the Persian 
Gulf, Egypt and Israel both allow port 
calls by U.S. Naval vessels and have of- 
fered us use of military bases in a crisis. 
Egypt, in fact, has already held ma- 
neuvers with a RDF contingent, and Is- 
rael is expected to do so in the near fu- 
ture. We have negotiated basing agree- 
ments with Oman, Somalia, and Kenya. 
However, Saudi Arabia has clearly been 
less than enthusiastic about cooperating 
with U.S. Military Forces. 

In addition, we have sold over $34 bil- 
lion worth of military equipment and 
services to the Saudis over the past 30 
years. Over just the past 8 years, the 
total is $32 million. Yet, we have been 
continually told that this particular sale 
will establish a foundation for better 
United States-Saudi military coopera- 
tion. There has been talk that in the fu- 
ture the Saudis might be more forth- 
coming on the issue of U.S. use of Saudi 
bases and even Saudi military equip- 
ment. 

However, this potential cooperation is 
described only in the vaguest and most 
hopeful of terms. In reality, the Saudis 
have made it clear they will not accept 
foreign bases on their soil. In return for 
this sale, we are promised no more than 
a hope the Saudis might someday be- 
pone more cooperative in military mat- 

Ts. 
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If we do not have a foundation for 
military cooperation with Saudi Arabia 
after a 30-year relationship and $34 
billion in military sales, I would respect- 
fully suggest this particular sale will not 
usher in a new era of United States- 
Saudi military cooperation. 

Secretary of Defense Weinberger, in 
a written response to a question posed by 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois, 
Senator Percy, spoke hopefully of better 
military cooperation, but made it clear 
there are no assurances. Secretary 
Weinberger wrote: 

We believe that the sale of AWACS and 
the other air defense enhancement items to 
Saudi Arabia will result in expanded co- 
operation between the U.S. and Saudi Gov- 
ernments all across the security spectrum. 

There have been no detailed discussions 
on what specific facilities might be shared 
between the U.S. and Saudis in such an 
emergency. 

While there are no written assurances 
that the Saudis would make their equipment 
of facilities available for U.S. use, the U.S. 
AWACS deployment to Riyadh establishes 
this precedent. 


Mr. President, while the tone of Secre- 
tary Weinberger's response is hopeful, I 
believe the important phrases of his re- 
sponse are no detailed discussions and 
no written assurances. If the United 
States and Saudi Arabia do indeed have 
& common interest in safeguarding the 
Persian Gulf, then we should be able to 
expect greater cooperation in the mili- 
tary sphere. Past experience of military 
cooperation with Saudi Arabia gives us 
no ground for optimism that this par- 
ticular sale will change Saudi attitudes. 

Finally, Mr. President, we are warned 
of the drastic consequences if this sale 
is not approved. However, I have to be- 
lieve that the Saudis have longer term 
interests than buying a particular piece 
of U.S. military equipment. I cannot 
deny that rejection of this sale will have 
an effect on United States-Saudi rela- 
tions for the short term. And certainly 
our relationsh:; with Saudi Arabia is an 
especially import; nt one. But if it is true 
that we share similar views and interests 
in the Middle East, then defeat of this 
sale should not have a long term effect on 
our broader goals in the Middle East. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I 
urge my colleagues to support the resolu- 
tion of disapproval. 

I yield to the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, periodically 
issues come before the Senate which are 
dilemmas of both conscience and politics. 
The issves of substance are hard fought 
with compelling arguments on both sides. 
Both the prestige of the Presidency as 
an instit © and the personal political 
fortune: ae current incumbent are 
said to oe +. risk. The electorate is di- 
vided. Tnere are pressures to support the 
President whoever he is, support one's 
party, whichever it is, and to do the right 
thing whatever it is. 

All Senators and Representatives face 
these pressures to varying degrees on 
every issue, but on occasion, usually on a 
foreign policy matter, a vote comes along 
that catalyzes them all. This vote on the 
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proposed sale of the AWACS and F-15 
enhancement equipment to Saudi Arabia 
is such a vote. 

In a way it is a tribute to President 
Reagan’s leadership and decisiveness 
that he has sought this vote. But it is not 
surprising because, throughout his ad- 
ministration, President Reagan has dem- 
onstrated just such leadership and 
vision, and I have been pleased to con- 
sistently support his initiatives. 

Take, for example, the President's bold 
economic program. I believe that the 
President is right when he says that re- 
ducing the growth of Government 
spending, providing incentives for sav- 
ings and investment and giving relief 
from unnecessary burdensome Govern- 
ment regulation will put this country 
back on the path to prosperity and 
growth. I have had the privilege of serv- 
ing on the two committees, Banking and 
Finance, which together made two- 
thirds of the President's proposed budget 
cuts. I worked hard to make those cuts 
as fair as possible, yet those were hard 
decisions for us all. But even though I 
did not get every change I vanted and 
had problems with some of the specifics, 
I supported those reductions as a pack- 
age because they were necessary as a 
whole to get Government spending under 
control, bring inflation down, and re- 
strain the growth of Government. 

As a member of the Finance Commit- 
tee, I worked hard to get an effective tax 
cut, especially one that would embody 
genuine capital formation incentives, 
such as my bill, the Capital Cost Re- 
covery Act—or 10-5-3 as it is known. 


Again, while I was not able to get the 
administration to strengthen the busi- 
ness investment tax package as much as 
I believe they should have, I supported 
the President's tax plan as nonetheless 
a very good plan and one in the best 
interests of this country. I have also con- 


sistently supported the President’s 
strong defense posture and his deter- 
mination to restore the United States 
to a position of world leadership, and I 
have supported him time ali again on 
foreign policy issues with my voie. And 
common to all of these decisions nas been 
a process of give and take or advise and 
consent that has inevitably strengthened 
the final product. 

In other words, I think the record 
demonstrates that the President has ob 
tained such impressive suvport in this 
Congress not simply because he is the 
President, or because he has bon basi- 
cally right, or because he has not been 
afraid to make hard decisions, but be- 
cause he has also been willing to acccri- 
modate valid concerns and incorporate 
better ideas. 

Today, we in the Senate face another 
hard decision he has made. It is time, 
once again, for those of us in Congress, 
as we have done throughout the year, to 
assume our responsibility for making 
our part of the decislon. We cannot 
abandon our responsibility to advise and 
consent today any more than we should 
have avoided making necessary and im- 
portant changes in the President's tax 
and spending proposals. In the case cf 
the AWACS sale before us today, my 
principal concern is not what the Presi- 
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dent proposes, but what the beaeficiary 
of the sale, the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, 
intends to do to discharge its responsi- 
bility to regional stability and peace. 

Mr. President, I think most observers 
know I opposed President Carter's F-15 
sale for many of the same reasons I 
have expressed strong reservations about 
this sale, and that I have stated concerns 
about this arms package as early as 
March of this year, long before President 
Reagan ever announced his intentions. 
To say that I objected to the Carter 
policy of bringing peace by selling arms 
to both sides would be accurate, and that 
concern is present as I address this sale 
today. 

In fact, I must say that what we are 
voting on today is basically a decision 
made and all but finalized by Jimmy 
Carter. I do not view my decision today 
as being against President Reagan. I 
view it as continued opposition to the 
confrontational, counterproductive arms 
sale policy of another President, the 
consequences of which include continual 
and irreconcilable Saudi opposition to 
the Camp David peace accords, a process 
which represents our best chance for a 
real Middle East peace. 

The history of this sale does indeed go 
back to 1978 when the Carter adminis- 
tration, responding to pressures from 
Saudi Arabia, successfully  steered 
through Congress the sale of 62 F-15's 
to begin in 1982. That agreement was 
accompanied by assurances from then 
Secretary of Defense Harold Brown that 
the planes sold would be modified to in- 
sure their use only for defensive pur- 
poses and that a variety of offensive 
enhancement equipment would not be 
provided to the Saudis. I think it is fair 
to say that that was a key factor in ob- 
taining congressional approval. 

In 1979 and 1980, however, events in 
the Middle East, particularly the un- 
raveling of stability in Iran and the sub- 
sequent war with Iraq, dramatically 
increased concerns in Saudi Arabia 
about regional stability, and they began 
to press the Carter administration for 
the offensive equipment for the F-15's 
previously denied them. In June 1980, 
Secretary Brown met with the Saudi 
Defense Minister to discuss that pos- 
sibility, and, while encouraging the 
Saudis not to press such a request until 
after the Presidential election, ap- 
parently left the impression that the 
request would get a favorable hearing 
at that time. 


Immediately after the 1980 Presi- 
dential election, it appears that Presi- 
dent Carter, soon to leave office, had 
arrived at a tentative conclusion that 
he was favorably disposed toward an 
early and positive decision on the sale 
of the enhancement package and on an 
eventual sale of the AWACS. This deci- 
sion, revealed in an April letter from 
former Secretaries Brown and Muskie 
to the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
LEVIN), appears to have been made 
despite a campaign statement by Presi- 
dent Carter that “There will be absolute- 
ly no change in the assurance given to 
the Congress in 1978 * * * on the sale of 
F-15's to the Saudi Arabians." 

It also appears that the AWACS be- 
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came a more important commodity to 
the Saudis after four of the aircraft were 
sent to Saudi Arabia in September 1980, 
because of concerns that the Iran-Iraq 
war might spill over into Saudi territory 
and oilfields. The Saudi interest in ob- 
taining the AWACS in addition to the 
enhancement equipment was apparently 
encouraged by some parts of the Defense 
Department interested in a means of ex- 
panding the U.S. military presence in the 
Persian Gulf region and seeing this as 
d means of partly achieving that objec- 
ive. 

In retrospect it seems clear, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that various elements of the Car- 
ter administration both encouraged the 
Saudis to seek these advanced weapons 
systems and argued forcefully within the 
administration for approval of such & 
request on the grounds that American 
priorities in the region had to be viewed 
in a broader context than the Arab- 
Israeli conflict and that a military pres- 
ence in the gulf area was desirable in the 
short term and essential over the long 
term. 

The Reagan administration, after first 
rejecting a Carter offer to propose the 
sale to Congress before he left office, 
subsequently became persuaded by the 
same arguments, some of them made by 
the same people, particularly in the De- 
fense Department, and formally decided 
on the sale package at a National Secur- 
ity Council meeting on April 1. 

One of the arguments used at the 
time by proponents of the sale was that 
the Pentagon, going back into the Car- 
ter administration, had left the Saudis 
with the clear impression the sale would 
be approved, and that not to do so would 
be an act of bad faith which would do 
serious damage to our policy interests in 
the Middle East. Little or no considera- 
tion appears to have been given at the 
time to conditions under which the sale 
should take place, such as NATO-like 
command and control restrictions, or to 
what we might explicitly expect from the 
Saudis in return. 

Thus it appears, Mr. President, that 
those who wanted this sale go well back 
into the last administration. They have 
also been doing their best to lock it into 
concrete and have then used the pre- 
sumption that it is in concrete, meaning 
that Saudi prestige and our credibility 
are now at stake, &s an argument to 
keep it that way. Ana that is where we 
are now. The Reagan administration 
has inherited—indeed has been per- 
suaded to inherit—a policy that was 
virtually completed during the previous 
administration. 

Mr. President, I know that many Re- 
publicans in this great country expect a 
Republican Senator to support a Re- 
publican President. Indeed, as I pointed 
out earlier, I am proud of my record of 
support. But in good conscience I can- 
not today support a policy which, had 
it been proposed by a Democratic Presi- 
dent yesterday, I equally would have 
opposed. The irony, in this case, is that 
we are faced with a holdover, a residual 
proposition from the administration of 
a President whose failures in foreign 
policy certainly did not result from a 
lack of supporters on important foreign 
policy and defense votes. 
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Mr. President, I believe it is the re- 
sponsibility of those who criticize to be 
constructive in their criticism and to 
offer satisfactory alternatives to achieve 
mutually-held national goals. From the 
outset of this debate which we began so 
many weeks ago, I have tried to meet 
this responsibility by determining what 
conditions would have to be present to 
enable me to vote in favor of allowing 
this sale to proceed. Basically, they are 
two: 

Insuring that joint command and con- 
trol, similar in concept to the way we 
share our AWACS within NATO, would 
be a guaranteed feature of the sale; or 
that the Saudis cease their hostility to 
the Camp David peace process and help 
find the means to make the process a 
more effective and certain instrumen- 
tality for a just and lasting Middle East 
peace. With the assassination of Anwar 
Sadat, the latter has become substan- 
tially more important and compelling 
than the former. 

But, before I discuss my central con- 
cerns about this sale, I want to deal with 
an argument frequently advanced in 
support of this sale: that the AWACS 
and related equipment are militarily es- 
sential to protecting the oil fields from 
surprise attack. I believe that careful 
examination will show that this sale by 
itself, at least where defense is con- 
cerned, is militarily irrelevant. I know 
that the word “irrelevant” may shock 
some people, but I hope they will listen 
carefully to why I have chosen this 
characterization. 

To reach a sound conclusion on this 
question we should first look at what 
kind of conflict we might anticipate 
there in light of both the volatility of 
the region and the possibility of a threat 
from various sources, both adjacent or 
farther away. The peculiarities of geog- 
raphy and terrain—specifically the close 
proximity of the belligerents, whoever 
they might be—have shown that the best 
war to wage in the Middle East is a pre- 
emptive one. In other words, the best 
way to insure that the other side's forces 
have been crippled is to attack and des- 
troy them while they are still on the 
ground. This dictates a strategy of sur- 
prise attack and the need for virtual 
round-the-clock airborne radar surveil- 
lance by an AWACS or its equivalent. 

Yet, what have we learned about the 
AWACS? From the Pentagon and the 
National Security Council I have been 
directly informed of the following and 
previously not well recognized facts, 
that even if Saudi maintenance is as 
good as ours, we can expect the AWACS 
in the air about only one-half the time, 
or approximately 325 hours per month. 
This is taking into consideration opera- 
tional readiness rates of 60 percent or 
higher, admittedly a tough order to meet 
even by the most highly trained techni- 
cians. That leaves a large window for at- 
tack in the absence of the AWACS. This 
should be of grave concern even if it is 
no secret. 

Twelve-hour-a-day radar surveil- 
lance is of concern because, the oilfields 
in Saudi Arabia, inevitably the main 
strategic objective of any attack, are 
only a few minutes flying time from 
potentially hostile bases. We have further 
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come to understand that the Saudis in- 
tend to deploy one-third of their fighter 
force in the immediate area around the 
oilfields thus making it possible for an 
opposition force to easily outnumber 
Saudi defenses. Subsequent flights from 
the more distant bases located at Taif 
and Khamis Mushait will be almost 114 
hours flight time away, making the op- 
portunity for an enemy to inflict serious 
damage on the oilfields very likely. The 
simple fact, Mr. President, is that, view- 
ing this sale as a strictly military meas- 
ure, it is not at all an effective deterrent 
to a properly planned and well coordi- 
nated surprise attack. That is, of course, 
precisely the kind of attack that a com- 
petent enemy will perceive and plan. 

This is not to suggest that the AWACS 
is not a useful system or that it does not 
or cannot do what its advocates have 
claimed for it. On the contrary, I am 
pointing out that even if it does precisely 
what it is supposed to do, that will not 
be enough. It will not provide the protec- 
tion needed, and, since everybody knows 
it, it will not be a credible deterrent to 
the Dhahran surprise attack so greatly 
feared. It is for these reasons that I have 
characterized this sale as, from a defen- 
sive standpoint, irrelevant. 

I said a moment ago I could accept the 
sale with a joint command and control 
agreement. I say this because I share the 
President's concerns about the instability 
in the Persian Gulf, and I share his ob- 
jective of trying to better project our 
power there. Unfortunately, without 
guaranteed command and control we 
simply will have no assurance of our ca- 
pacity to meaningfully project to poten- 
tial adversaries the readiness and com- 
mitment that helps stop hostilities before 
they start. Regrettably, we have been 
consistently unable to secure any such 
agreement from the Saudis, and the ar- 
rangements agreed to by the Saudis thus 
far reported—they are far from con- 
firmed I might add—are not satisfactory. 
For a fuller discussion of this, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article by 
Charles Mohr from the October 25 New 
York Times be printed in the Recon» at 
this point. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Saupts Coutp Bar AWACS MONITORING 
U.S. MILITARY EXPERTS SAY NONE OF THE PRO- 
POSED PLANS ARE FOOLPROOF 
(By Charles Mohr) 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 24.—Military experts say 
that American personnel could be prevented 
by electronic means from monitoring all in- 
formation gathered by Saudi Arabian AWACS 
aircraft. However, the officers say, the Ameri- 
cans would know that they were being denied 
the information. 

In an effort to win votes for the proposed 
sale of five Airborne Warning and Control 
System aircraft, the Administration has said 
that Saudi Arabia has agreed to “complete 
sharing” of all information gathered by the 
plans on a “continuous” basis. 

A report written last month by four pro- 
fessional staff members of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee after interviews with 
United States personnel operating four 
American AWACS in Saudi! Arabia discussed 
three methods by which Americans on the 
ground could gather information from 
Saudi-flown AWACS. The report concluded 
that none were foolproof. 
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This is one of several questions that re- 
main clouded as the Senate prepares to de- 
bate and vote Wednesday on the proposed 
$8.5 billion sale of five AWACS and other air 
defense equipment. 

EIGHT SAUDI CREWS TO BE TRAINED 


For instance, plans for training eight Saudi 
crews to man the planes do not seem firm. 
A Defense Department official said yesterday 
that “we're doing a study now to determine 
how it is going to have to be done." He added 
that it might be more than a year before the 
study was complete and a training syllabus 
was developed. 

However, Pentagon officials revealed that 
one crew, which would be qualified to help 
teach subsequent crews, would be trained for 
approximately a year in the United States. 
The first crew would finish its course by late 
1985, or approximately when the first Saudi 
AWACS would be ready for delivery to Ri- 
yadh. 

A second crew would finish training in the 
United States “prior to the end of 1986," the 
officials said. The other six Saudi crews would 
be trained in Saudi Arabia on a slower sched- 
ule, the last finishing in December 1989, the 
officials said. 

Such training schedules are much slower 
than those for NATO and United States Air 
Force AWACS crews, a factor that has as- 
sumed political importance. It has allowed 
Administration officials to suggest that the 
presence of United States Air Force training 
personnel on Saudi AWACS flights would be 
necessary for years and would be a de facto 
substitute for formal agreement to “joint 
crewing” demanded by some senators. 


DATA-SHARING IS A NEW IDEA 


The stretched-out schedule for training 
Saudi personnel leaves questions in some ex- 
perts’ minds as to when the aircraft would 
be fully operational to fly missions over east- 
ern Saudi Arabia to protect the vast Saudi oll 
installations—the main purpose of the sale. 

A “continuous” sharing of information 
gathered by Saudi AWACS was not originally 
contemplated as part of the terms of the 
sale. When Senator Howard H. Baker, Jr., 
Republican of Tennessee, the majority leader 
in the Senate, spoke last summer in a tele- 
vision interview of “sharing the take,” a 
Defense Department official said that such 
sharing would be “meaningless” and of no 
value to the United States. 

Administration officials had contended 
that because the AWACS planes are not in- 
telligence-gathering aircraft but early warn- 
ing airborne radar platforms they gather 
only “track data” showing air traffic pat- 
terns. In times of crisis such data can pro- 
vide “tactical intelligence” but the informa- 
tion 1s valuable for only a short time. 

Because of Congressional concerns that 
Saudi Arabia might use the AWACS against 
Israel and because some senators “just like 
the idea," the understanding on informa- 
tion-sharing became a central part of the 
Administration argument, officials have said. 

. . . *. LJ 

Mr. HEINZ. And this brings me to my 
preferred solution. I hope that our 
friends in Saudi Arabia are listening 
carefully, because what I have to say is 
important for them to hear. In sum it is 
to stop being part of the problem and to 
start being part of the solution. 

Let me explain this further. I believe 
that a careful analysis of Saudi policies 
shows frequent contradictions with the 
interests of the United States and be- 
havior which is inimical to the broader 
interests of peace and stability. 

Saudi Arabia has consistently been 
one of the strongest supporters of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization, the 
region's premier terrorist group, with re- 
spect to which President Reagan only 2 
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weeks ago confirmed our longstanding 
policy of nonrecognition and nonnego- 
tiation until the PLO recognizes Israel's 
right to exist. 

Saudi Arabia has severed diplomatic 
relations with Egypt and terminated eco- 
nomic support from its government be- 
cause of the Camp David agreements, 
the one genuine effort to achieve peace 
which has occurred in the past 4 years. 
The Saudi policy toward Egypt has 
helped to undermine these agreements 
and has encouraged the rejectionists in 
their efforts to destroy those agreements 
and escalate the level of violence and 
terrorism. 

Finally, we have not just Saudi actions, 
but their words as evidence, as when 
earlier this year Crown Prince Fahd 
called for a jihad against Israel, the 
other participant in the Camp David 
peace process. There have been various 
explanations of what he meant by that, 
but regardless of what he meant, that 
kind of language cannot help but play 
into the hands of the radicals in Libya 
and the PLO and other terrorist groups 
that want to destroy Israel. Indeed, even 
Prince Fahd's “eight points" of August 7 
do not signal to the careful reader any 
necessarily real change, the only possible 
ray of hope being the rather ambiguous 
reference of point No. 7, “That all states 
in the region should be able to live in 
peace.” 

Despite this record, however, I could 
understand an argument for a sale of 
military equipment if there were some 
basis for an expectation that a more 
conciliatory policy would be forthcom- 
ing. I recall that in 1978 among the 
arguments used by the Carter admin- 
istration was the hint that the sale of 
the F-15's would produce greater Saudi 
cooperation in the peace process. That 
was a hint which I suspect influenced a 
number of votes. 

The record since 1978, however, sug- 
gests that it was a vain hope. Most of 
the actions I have just mentioned—the 
hostility toward Egypt, the rejection of 
the Camp David agreements, the finan- 
cial support of the PLO—have begun or 
continued since 1978. In short, at that 
time we offered a quid and received no 
quo. Whether we had a right to expect 
one or not is of historical interest but 
immaterial to today’s debate. The point 
is that we did not receive one, and it is 
legitimate to ask the same question to- 
day—what will we receive from this 
sale? 

The answer, I fear, appears to be very 
little. The administration has thus far 
been unable to suggest anything that 
will happen in the way of greater Saudi 
cooperation on any of the policy initia- 
tives that are important to us. We have 
some agreements on limiting the use of 
the equipment—keeping the AWACS 
within Saudi territory, keeping third 
country nations out of it, and so on—but 
the Saudis have consistently been un- 
willing to give us anything substantive, 
specific or in writing on their policy 
intentions. 

In & way one has to admire the in- 
tegrity with which they have proceeded 
in this debate. Neither their demands 
nor their intentions have been compro- 
mised, despite the inevitable pressures 
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to do so. To me, their intentions are the 
critical question, since it has become 
clear over the past 8 years that Saudi 
policy interests and ours do not coincide 
in all respects. It would be surprising if 
they did. But it is nonetheless our re- 
sponsibility, before we make available 
advanced weapons systems, such as we 
are debating today, we must assure our- 
selves that there is sufficient coinci- 
dence of interest and policy to justify 
this virtually unprecedented step. 

After all, we are not selling them jeeps 
and machineguns. We were providing 
some of the most sophisticated equip- 
ment we have in our arsenal with fewer 
constraints than we have sought from 
our closest allies in NATO. It is not a 
matter to be treated lightly, and it is 
legitimate that we not only ask ourselves 
what we can reasonably expect to obtain 
in return, but that we receive some sat- 
isfactory answers—in this case from the 
Saudis—as well. 

In view of the history of this issue, we 
might also ask ourselves—and them— 
where this episode is likely to lead. The 
F-15 sale was followed by a request for 
the enhancement equipment and then 
the AWACS. Can we expect further re- 
quests in the future? Given desirability 
of a preemptive attack capability in the 
Middle East, can we expect a request for 
offensive equipment? I believe it is a 
mistake to treat each request and sale 
on an ad hoc basis without a clearer un- 
derstanding of what the Saudis now 
intend toward the peace process. 

Without such an overall view of Saudi 
policy, I fear that we may ignore or gloss 
over where the real differences in the 
United States-Saudi relationship lie. For 
example, while the administration has 
stressed that the Soviet Union is the true 
threat to the region, Saudi Arabia has 
made it clear that it is Israel and the 
unresolved Palestinian question that is 
most bothersome. Without establishing 
a path that would substantially aid the 
beleaguered peace process, the adminis- 
tration has a slim chance of producing 
the strategic consensus in the Middle 
East that it and we so badly want. It is 
difficult to believe that the various par- 
ties in the region would be willing to fall 
in line against a secondary threat until 
what they perceive as the primary threat 
is resolved. 

This Saudi world view as currently 
advertised by them has devastatingly de- 
structive consequences for the peace 
process. The basic formula for peace in 
the Middle East is for Israel to trade 
territory captured in 1967 for recogni- 
tion and security. An intransigent Saudi 
Arabia, especially with its commitment 
to supporting the PLO, makes it increas- 
ingly unlikely that autonomy discussions 
about the West Bank will ever lead any- 
where. Failure to come to grips with this 
issue must ultimately shatter the overall 
Camp David process and bring us to the 
point where everything built toward a 
comprehensive peace by the courage and 
vision of a martyred Anwar Sadat might 
tumble into chaos. It is in order to avoid 
this catastrophe that the Saudis must 
stop grandstanding and start playing 
the role of statesman and peacemaker 
commensurate with their proud heritage 

I can sum up my argument today in 
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this fashion: I am not opposed to the 
principle of selling the Saudis the equip- 
ment they need for their defense, even 
if it includes AWACS. What I care about 
is achieving a just and lasting peace in 
the Middle East, and whether the Saudis 
will play a positive role in the peace 
process. 

So far as I can determine, they have 
expressed nothing but hostility to the 
Camp David process, a process that An- 
war Sadat was willing to die for. 

Since we all know that this sale will 
do little substantively to improve Saudi 
defenses, the principal value to the Sau- 
dis is political and symbolic. 

It is my view that until the Saudis 
clearly signal that they want the peace 
process to work, we should not reward 
their intransigence by permitting this 
sale to go forward. 

I know that all of us in the Senate 
Chamber today have given this matter 
our deepest and most careful thought. 
This is an issue over which men and 
women of equal sincerity can differ, as 
evidenced by what we all know to be the 
nearly even division in the Chamber, a 
division that does not respect party lines. 
But, I would be less than candid if I 
characterized my vote for this resolution 
as an easy vote. It is not easy. It is never 
easy because we are all human and we 
can never be sure that all our judgments 
are right. And in this instance I am not 
on the other side of the issue from my 
President, Ronald Reagan, a man I 
worked very hard to elect and have since 
worked to help in every possible way. 

I intend to continue to work with and 
for my President; and my commitment 
to his twin goals of a more prosperous 
America at home and a more respected 
America abroad will continue irrespective 
of any difference that may exist on this 
particular vote on this particular day. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I yield to 
my distinguished colleague from Virginia. 
May I ask if the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. Jepsen) comes to the floor whether 
it would be possible for the Senator to 
yield some time to him? 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I would 
be more than happy to yield the time 
which I asked for today to the Senator 
from Iowa, as I have done previously to 
the Senator from Maine because I know 
of the importance of hearing from those 
two Senators. 

My position on this issue has been clear 
from the very beginning. 

I wish to acknowledge to my distin- 
guished colleague from Georgia his lead- 
ership on this issue. It was his leadership 
that led to the introduction of the Nunn- 
Warner resolution. The letter that we 
received today from the President of the 
United States was addressed to the ma- 
jority leader, the minority leader, my 
colleague from Georgia, and myself. 

This letter from the President meets 
the commitment and the conditions that 
Senator Nunn and I set forth in that 
resolution. In our collective judgment, 
the letter enables a number of our col- 
leagues to join in wholehearted support 
of e President's efforts to make this 
sale. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from President Rea- 
gan be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, October 28, 1981. 
Hon. JOHN W. WARNER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR JOHN: As an originator of 
the Warner-Nunn proposal, I wanted you to 
have this letter for use in the Senate floor 
debate on AWACS today. 

I am also sending this letter to the Senate 
Majority Leader and the Senate Democratic 
Leader. 

Sincerely, 
Ros. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, October 28, 1981. 
Hon. JOHN W. WARNER 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WARNER: On October 1, 1981, 
I formally notified the Congress of our in- 
tention to sell AWACS aircraft and F-15 
enhancement items to Saudi Arabia. This 
sale will enhance our vital national security 
interests by contributing directly to the 
stability and security of the critical area 
from the Persian Gulf through the Middle 
East to North Africa. It will improve signifi- 
cantly the capability of Saudi Arabia and 
the United States to defend the oilfields and 
facilities on which the security of the Free 
World depends, and it will pose no realistic 
threat to Israel. 

When this proposed sale was first an- 
nounced last spring, the Congress expressed 
concerns about certain aspects of the sale. 
After analyzing these concerns in detail, we 
entered into a series of discussions with 
the Government of Saudi Arabia over the 
summer. 

The Government of Saudi Arabia has 
agreed, and I am convinced welcomes the 
fact, that the United States will have an 
important, long-term role and will maintain 
direct involvement in the development of 
the Saudi air defense systems, including the 
AWACS. We also have reached agreement 
with the Saudi Government on a number 
of specific arrangements that go well be- 
yond their firm agreement to abide fully 
by all the standard terms of the normal 
Letter of Offer and Acceptance as required 
by the Arms Export Control Act. 

Transfer of the AWACS will take place 
only on terms and conditions consistent 
with the Act and only after the Congress 
has received in writing a Presidential certifi- 
cation, containing agreements with Saudi 
Arabia, that the following conditions have 
been met: 

l. Security of Technology.— 

A. That a detailed plan for the security 
of equipment, technology, information, and 
supporting documentation has been agreed 
to by the United States and Saudi Arabia 
and is In place; and 

B. The security provisions are no less 
stringent than measures employed by the 
U.S. for protection and control of its equip- 
ment of like kind outside the continental 
U.S.; and 

C. The U.S. has the right of continual on- 
site inspection and surveillance by U.S, per- 
sonnel of security arrangements for all oper- 
stions during the useful life of the AWACS. 
It is further provided that security arrange- 
ments will be supplemented by additional 


U.S. personnel if it is deemed necessary by 
the two parties; and 

D. Saudi Arabia will not permit citizens 
of third nations either to perform mainte- 
nance on the AWACS or to modify any such 
equipment without prior, explicit mutual 
consent of the two governments: and 

E. Computer software, as designated by the 


U.S. Government, will remain the property 
of the USG. 
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2. Access to Information.— 

That Saudi Arabia has agreed to share 
with the United States continuously and 
completely the information that it acquires 
from use of the AWACS. 

3. Control Over Third-Country Participa- 
tion.— 

A. That Saudi Arabia has agreed not to 
share access to AWACS equipment, technol- 
ogy, documentation, or any information de- 
veloped from such equipment or technology 
with any nation other than the U.S. without 
the prior, explicit mutual consent of both 
governments; and 

B. There are in place adequate and effec- 
tive procedures requiring the screening and 
security clearance of citizens of Saudi Arabia 
and that only cleared Saudi citizens and 
cleared U.S. nationals will have access to 
AWACS equipment, technology, or documen- 
tation, or information derived therefrom, 
without the prior, explicit mutual consent 
of the two governments. 

4. AWACS Flight Operations.— 

That the Saudi AWACS will be operated 
solely within the boundaries of Saudi Arabia, 
except with the prior, explicit mutual con- 
sent of the two governments, and solely for 
defensive purposes as defined by the United 
States, in order to maintain security and 
regional stability. 

5. Command Structure.— 

That agreements as they concern organi- 
zational command and control structure for 
the operation of AWACS are of such a nature 
to guarantee that the commitments above 
will be honored. 

6. Regional Peace and Security.— 

That the sale contributes directly to the 
stability and security of the area, enhances 
the atmosphere and prospects for progress 
toward pe&ce, and that initiatives toward 
the peaceful resolution of disputes in the 
region have either been successfully com- 
pleted or that significant progress toward 
that goal has been accomplished with the 
substantial assistance of Saudi Arabia. 


The agreements we have reached with 
Saudi Arabia on security of technology, ac- 
cess to information, control over third-coun- 
try participation, and AWACS flight opera- 
tions will be incorporated into the U.S./ 
Saudi General Security of Military Informa- 
tion Agreement, the Letters of Offer and 
Acceptance (the government-to-government 
sales contracts), and related documents. 
These documents will stipulate that the sale 
will be cancelled and that no equipment or 
services will be delivered in the event any 
of the agreements 1s breached. I will not au- 
thorize U.S. approval of any of these con- 
tracts and agreements until I am satisfied 
that they incorporate fully the provisions 
that satisfy the concerns that you and I 
share. I do not foresee any need for changes 
in these arrangements, but should circum- 
stances arise that might require such 
changes, they would be made only with Con- 
gressional participation. 

I believe it is important to look beyond 
these agreements to their practical conse- 
quences, and to the implications of U.S. se- 
curity assistance and training requested by 
Saudi Arabia. For example, the agreement 
we have reached with the Saudi Government 
to protect the security of equipment also 
affects the nature, extent, and duration of 
the U.S. role in the AWACS program. Since 
skilled Saudi personnel available for this 
program will remain in short supply, the 
U.S./Saudi agreement that third-country na- 
tionals will not be permitted to operate or 
maintain the Saudi AWACS will, in practice, 
extend U.S. involvement in Saudi AWACS 
operations and activities well into the 1990s. 
U.S. military and contractor personnel will 
be required to provide extensive operational 
training for Saudi AWACS aircrews; it will 
be 1990 at the earliest before the eight Saudi 
crews needed to operate all five AWACS air- 
craft will be trained, and replacement and 
refresher training of individual Saudi crew 
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members will require USAF Technical As- 
sistance Field Teams during the 1990s. Criti- 
cal AWACS maintenance, logistics, and sup- 
port functions, particularly radar and com- 
puter software support, will, of necessity, be 
performed by U.S. personnel in Saudi Arabia 
&nd in the United States, for the life of the 
AWACS. 

The Saudi agreement not to share 
AWACS-gathered information with third 
countries also has significant practical conse- 
quences. This agreement, combined with the 
standard requirement that  U.S.-supplied 
equipment be used solely for defensive pur- 
poses, as well as the agreed-to Saudi AWACS 
configuration, precludes any possibility that 
Saudi AWACS could contribute to coordi- 
nated operations with other countries’ armed 
forces against any nation in the region with- 
out our consent and cooperation. 

Concerning the agreement to operate 
AWACS only inside the Kingdom, it should 
also be noted that the Saudi Air Force will 
be trained to operate the AWACS in accord- 
ance with standard USAF AWACS doctrine 
and procedures, which call for AWACS to 
remain at all times a “safe distance” behind 
sensitive political borders—normally 100 to 
150 nautical miles—to ensure AWACS secur- 
ity and survivability, Given the physical lo- 
cation of the oilfields AWACS 1s to defend, 
the vulnerability of AWACS should it operate 
near sensitive borders, and the history of 
Saudi observance of U.S. Air Force tactical 
doctrine, we are confident that the Saudis 
will adopt these practices. 

In 8 broader sense, by enhancing the per- 
ception of the United States as a reliable se- 
curity partner, we improve the prospects for 
closer cooperation between ourselves and 
the Saudi Government in working toward 
our common goal of a just and lasting peace 
in the region. Since assuming the responsi- 
bilities of the Presidency, I have been im- 
pressed by the increasingly constructive pol- 
icy of Saudi Arabia in advancing the pros- 
pects for peace and stability in the Middle 
East. The Saudi Government’s critical con- 
tribution to securing a ceasefire in Lebanon 
is a striking example. I am persuaded that 
this growing Saudi influence is vital to the 
eventual settlement of the differences that 
continue to divide Israel] and most of the 
Arab world. 

Iam confident that the Saudi AWACS will 
pose no realistic threat to Israel. I remain 
fully committed to protecting Israel's secur- 
ity and to preserving Israel's ability to defend 
against any combination of potentially hos- 
tile forces in the region. We will continue to 
make available to Israel the military equip- 
ment it requires to defend its land and peo- 
ple, with due consideration to the presence of 
AWACS in Saudi Arabia. We have also em- 
barked on a program of closer security co- 
operation with Israel. This proposed sale to 
Saudi Arabia neither casts doubt on our com- 
mitment, nor compromises Israeli security. 

It is my view that the agreements we 
have reached with the Government of Saudi 
Arabia take account of the concerns raised 
by the Congress. I am persuaded, as I belleve 
the Congress will be, that the proposed Saudi 
air defense enhancement package makes an 
invaluable contribution to the national se- 
curity interests of the United States, by im- 
proving both our strategic posture and the 
prospects for peace in the Middle East. I 
look forward to continuing to work with you 
toward these vital goals. 

Sincerely, 
RONALD REAGAN, 
THE CASE FOR AWACS FROM THE FOXHOLE 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the President's proposed sale of & 
defense enhancement package, including 
the airborne warning and control system 
(AWACS) aircraft to Saudi Arabia. 

America's longstanding commitment 
to protect Israeli independence requires 
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a balanced U.S. policy toward Israel and 
its moderate Arab neighbors. 

Only if these moderate states are 
secure against outside threats and con- 
fident of U.S. reliability will they be will- 
ing to take the necessary risks to insure 
peace and stability in the Middle East. 

The rejection of President Reagan’s 
proposal to sell the Saudis AWACS, we 
are advised, will result in termination or 
phasing out of American AWACS. The 
Saudis are convinced they must have a 
surveillance capability of their own, If 
the United States dot not sell Saudi Ara- 
bia AWACS, they will undoubtedly fill 
their military needs by dealing with 
countries who may be less concerned with 
Israel’s welfare and less included to 
negotiate stringent controls like those 
the President will impose on the AWACS 
sale. 

Further, America’s Middle East cur- 
rent defense operations and contingency 
planning would be degraded. Our mili- 
tary would have no continuous access to 
surveillance information, no interface 
with this particular surveillance system, 
no training with the Saudi Air Force, 
and degraded timely warning so essen- 
tial to emergency military action in that 
volatile area of the world. 

Saudi Arabia is the key—and I stress 
key—to defense of the entire gulf 
against Soviet incursion. It is likewise 
critically important for effective defense 
against other, lesser magnitude threats 
to regional security. 

Mr. President, I was a sailor, and I 
will always be a sailor. I was a marine, 
and will always be a marine. Conse- 
quently, when we debate issues concern- 
ing national defense, I tend to put 
myself beside the man in the foxhole 
and attempt to determine how it will 
affect him if Americans have to fight in 
the Middle East. 

How will it affect him in flying an 
F-14 on a strike mission somewhere in 
the Arabian Sea? 

How will it affect him jumping with 
the: 82d Airborne to bolster the defense 
of a friendly ally in the Persian Gulf 
area? 

How will it affect our servicemen 
if they lack the coverage provided by 
the AWACS in the Persian Gulf region? 

As Gen. P. X, Kelly, Assistant Com- 
mandant of the U.S. Marine Corps and 
recent commander of the Rapid Deploy- 
ment Joint Task Force has stated: 

There ts no question that if the United 
States 1s to deploy meaningful combat 
power to the Persian Gulf region under any 
scenario, it is absolutely essential that we 
have "free and willing" access to Saudi fa- 
cilities and support infrastructure. 


General Kelly testified on September 
28, before the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, that— 

The most critical element for the deploy- 
ment of any U.S. force from the RDF is to 
establish immediately an air superiority 
and air defense network. 


The air defense enhancement package 
sale to Saudi Arabia will help us in pre- 
cisely this manner. It will provide, in 
place, in Saudi Arabia, an effective, 
integrated air defense network, made 
up of U.S. supplied equipment and sys- 
tems, all of which will be similar to and 
compatible with our own forces. 
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This Saudi air defense network will 
be operated and supported by Saudi 
military and U.S. military and contrac- 
tor personnel who have been trained in 
U.S. procedures and who will, over time, 
have extensive experience in training 
and operating with U.S. military person- 
nel and forces. 

In other words, this sale will provide 
the ready nucleus of an air defense net- 
work, all of which will be able to inter- 
operate—to work together in a coordi- 
nated, mutually supporting manner— 
with deploying U.S. forces. 

If trouble surfaces in the gulf region, 
F-14's and other fighters from carrier 
task forces in the Arabian Sea could 
respond quickly and would be immedi- 
ately effective in the air superiority role 
with this inplace air defense command, 
control and communications network. It 
would provide the immediate crisis re- 
sponse capability we need to be able to 
respond to an unforeseen crisis in the 
gulf region. 

If this ready nucleus of an interoper- 
able air defense network is not available 
in the area, it will mean that much more 
valuable strategic lift—a lift that is al- 
ready critically short—and even more 
critical time, will have to be used to 
move such a network into the area. This 
sale forms the CORE of an inplace re- 
gional air defense network of direct 
benefit to U.S. forces. 

We presently have inadequate facil- 
ities, maintenance equipment, spare 
parts, and munitions stocks located in 
the Southwest Asia/Persian Gulf region 
to support the exercise or deployment of 
any sizable U.S. forces. The Saudis would 
be far more able—and I am convinced 
far more willing—to provide material 
support for deployed U.S. forces if we 
were required to assist them in their 
defense or the defense of the region. 

As Ihave already mentioned, it is abso- 
lutely essential for our Southwest Asia 
strategy that we-have free and willing 
access to Saudi Arabian facilities and 
support infrastructure. However, such 
access will not guarantee our ability to 
deploy combat forces to the Persian Gulf 
region unless we are able to engage in 
adequate planning and preparation with 
the Saudis for the use of those facilities 
and infrastructure before we have to de- 
ploy. Without such planning and prep- 
eration, a deployment into the region in 
time of crisis would be extremely diffi- 
cult, overly time consuming, and far less 
likely to succeed. It is true that we do 
not now have any formal access agree- 
ments with Saudi Arabia. It is more im- 
portant, however, to have close working 
relationships to build upon. 

No one can guarantee that selling the 
AWACS package to the Saudis will au- 
tomaticaly and immediately result in 
the Saudis granting us formal access 
agreements and engaging in the plan- 
ning and preparation we need. However, 
it is certain that they will be far less 
willing to cooperate if we reject this sale. 
It will only confirm in their eyes that we 
are something less than reliable as a 
security partner. 

On the other hand, I am confident that 
if the sale is consummated, our security 
relationship with Saudi Arabia will grow 
closer, military cooperation with them 
on a whole range of issues will expand, 
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and the types of planning and prepara- 
tion we need to insure an effective de- 
ployment of U.S. forces in a crisis will go 
forward. 

In our extended debates, in my judg- 
ment, we tend to forget the soldier, sail- 
or, airman, or marine, who is today will- 
ing to give his life for our country, in 
any part of the world. They ask no ques- 
tions, yet stand poised—and ready— 
whenever called upon. If we as a nation 
are forced to commit our forces to an 
area where these young Americans may 
be faced with combat, it is absolutely 
essential we provide them with the plan- 
ning and equipment necessary to fight, 
to win, and to survive. 

We owe them nothing less. 

If we fail to do that, and if one life 
is lost, we, here in the Senate today, will 
bear the full responsibility of that loss. 

The Constitution requires the Presi- 
dent to formulate foreign policy with the 
advice and consent of the U.S. Senate 
on the ratification of treaties. 

Congressional interference in foreign 
policy can be clumsy. It can generate 
considerable uncertainty among world 
leaders about U.S. commitment and the 
ability of the President to carry out for- 
eign policy. This fact is acknowledged by 
parties on both sides of the question. 

The Senate has a constitutional role, 
but where there is a basis for reasonable 
doubt about an issue, we have the obliga- 
tion to resolve that doubt in favor of the 
President's position. 

The administration’s Middle East 
peace policy has always been based on 
the Camp David peace process in con- 
cert with quiet diplomatic efforts through 
which interested and concerned parties 
may be brought together. 

These efforts have resulted in the re- 
cent commitments of France, Italy, and 
Britain to participate in a Middle East 
peacekeeping force—a requirement of 
the Camp David accord and an element 
of the administration’s Middle East 
peace policy. 

The September visits of Israeli Prime 
Minister Begin and Egypt's late President 
Sadat were also an important part of 
President Reagan’s policy. 

I take exception to opponents’ 
charges that the President has done 
nothing to safeguard the controls of 
AWACS or the security of Israel. 

Senator Nunn and I received helpful 
technical advice from the administra- 
tion in the drafting of the Nunn-Warner 
resolution. 

That resolution was the catalyst in 
President Reagan sending to the Senate 
majority and minority leaders, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
Nunn) and myself a letter today setting 
forth assurances regarding the security 
and operation of AWACS in Saudi 
Arabia. 

At least 12 Senators counseled with 
th administration in the preparation of 
this letter. I commend them for their 
initiatives, for the strength of the final 
draft reflects their wisdom, This process 
is a fine example of the interworkings of 
advise and consent. 

This letter establishes the following 
assurances: 

That a detailed nlan for the security of 
AWACS equipment, technology, infor- 
mation, and supporting documentation 
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has been agreed to by the United States 
and Saudi Arabia, and that that plan is 
in place. 

That the security provisions of the 
agreement are no less stringent than 
measures employed by the United States 
for protection and control of like U.S. 
equipment operating outside the con- 
tnental United States. 

That AWACS will be operated solely 
within the boundaries of Saudi Arabia, 
except with the prior, explicit mutual 
consent of the United States and Saudi 
Government, solely for defensive pur- 
poses defined by U.S. law. 

That the United States has the right 
of continuous onsite inspection and sur- 
veillance by U.S. personnel of operational 
security arrangements for all equipment 
during the useful life of the AWACS, and 
that these security arrangements will be 
supplemented by additional U.S. person- 
nel if it is deemed necessary by the 
United States and Saudi Arabia. 

That Saudi Arabia will not permit citi- 
zens of third nations either to perform 
maintenance on the AWACS or to modify 
any such equipment without prior, ex- 
plicit mutual consent of the two govern- 
ments. 

That computer software, as designated 
by the U.S. Government, will remain the 
property of the U.S. Government. 

That the Saudis will share continu- 
ously and completely the information ac- 
quired from use of AWACS. 

That the Saudis will not share access 
to AWACS equipment, technology, docu- 
mentation, or any information developed 
from the AWACS equipment or tech- 
nology with any nation other than the 
United States without prior, explicit con- 
sent of the U.S. Government. 

That adequate and effective procedures 
requiring the screening and security 
clearance of citizens of Saudi Arabia 
having access to AWACS will be estab- 
lished. 

That only cleared Saudi citizens and 
cleared U.S. nationals will have access to 
AWACS equipment, technology or docu- 
mentation, or information derived from 
AWACS. 

That agreements concerning organiza- 
tional command and control structure 
for operation of AWACS are of such a 
nature to guarantee the commitments 
made in the sales agreement are hon- 
ored; and 

That the sale contributes directly to 
the stability and security of the area, en- 
hances the atmosphere and prospects 
for progress toward peace, and that ini- 
tiatives toward the peaceful resolution 
of disputes in the region have either 
been successfully completed or that sig- 
nificant progress toward that goal has 
been accomplished with the substantial 
assistance of Saudi Arabia. 

With these assurances, I am convinced 
the proposed AWACS sale to Saudi Ara- 
bia will strengthen our military relation- 
ship with the Saudis, and it is in the 
long-term national security interests of 
Israel. 

I respect the views of the opponents 
of the AWACS sale but I ask them to 
consider U.S. national interest in the 
Arabian Sea region; the military re- 
quirements of protecting and defending 
those interests; the national security in- 
terests of Israel; and the overall ques- 
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tion of America’s ability to meet its com- 
mitments and pursue its foreign policy. 

In the end, the Saudis will purchase a 
surveillance system. The question is, 
"rrom whom?" I want to say to the 
American in the foxhole—it comes from 
your Nation to protect you. 

Mr. President, I close again in joining 
my distinguished colleague from Georgia 
in saying that if any Senator has any 
concern about voting in favor of this, 
then I suggest that they think in terms 
of the young soldier, sailor, marine, or 
airman that this Nation may some day 
have to dispatch to the Middle East to 
fulfill commitments made by two Presi- 
dents. That individual will expect—he 
will not ask, he will expect—that the 
United States of America has given him 
every protection to which he is entitled 
if he is prepared to lay down his life for 
this country. 

With the installation of this air warn- 
ing system, we have provided our service 
personnel with that essential defensive 
mechanism for any operation in the mil- 
itary today; namely, an air umbrella of 
surveillance. 

So I close by paying tribute to my col- 
leagues who support this and a tribute 
to the man in the foxhole that some day 
may benefit. 

Mr, BIDEN. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WARNER. I yield to the Senator 
on his time. 

Mr. BIDEN. The question will be on 
my time. 

First, do we not already have that in 
place right now? Second, is the AWACS 
we are selling to Saudis not going to be 
equipped to be integrated with our 
Armed Forces? 

Mr. WARNER. The AWACS can be 
equipped to be operable with any of our 
defense systems in place today or which 
may be put in place as part of the RDF. 
The Senator is correct, the AWACS oper- 
ating on the Arabian Peninsula today 
does service our military units, but it has 
been made clear to us unequivocally by 
the President that that situation cannot 
be expected to go on into the future and, 
in all likelihood, the Saudis would seek 
to get such a system from the British or 
the French. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend very much indeed the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia who has 
been so responsible for the letter the 
President of the United States sent to 
the Senate today. 

Mr. President, I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, to ad- 
vance U.S. economic, military and politi- 
cal interests in this rapidly changing 
world, our foreign policy must be guided 
by a strategic framework with realistic 
and well-defined objectives—immediate 
and long term. We need such a frame- 
work against which to test each foreign 
policy action. 

Mr. President, this arms sale is an 
action in search of a framework. No clear 
and sound strategy has been offered by 
the administration to support this sale. 
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The only explanation we have been of- 
fered is that the arms sale would help to 
build some vague strategic consensus 
among U.S. friends in the Middle East. 
This is simply an assertion, not a strat- 
egy. Before taking action on this pro- 
posed arms sale, Congress needs to know 
much more about the assumptions and 
analyses underlying this so-called 
consensus. 

I believe the paramount U.S. interests 
in the Middle East are: 

First. Peace and stability in the region. 

Second. Strong U.S. allies in the region 
who are able to help in countering any 
Soviet aggression and influence there. 

Third. A continuing flow of oil from 
the region to the industrial world while 
we reduce our dependence on insecure 
sources of oil in the region. 

I oppose the sale of AWACS planes 
and F-15 enhancement equipment to 
Saudi Arabia because I think, on balance, 
the sale would not promote these 
primary U.S. interests and may even put 
them in jeopardy. 

Mr. President, it has been argued that 
this proposed sale may be ill-advised 
but that the Senate must support the 
President in this matter because rejec- 
tion of his request would undermine his 
credibility. 

The credibility of the American Presi- 
dent is important, but even more impor- 
tant is the soundness of U.S. foreign 
policy. A weapons policy is not a foreign 
policy. Besides we all know that the 
formulation of foreign policy is not done 
only by the President. Under the Con- 
stitution Congress has the responsibility 
to check and balance the President's 
judgments, and to provide its advice and 
consent on matters of foreign affairs. 
The Senate has offered its advice and 
consent on foreign policy matters 
throughout our history including on the 
Jay Treaty of 1795, the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty of 1850, the Treaty of Versailles 
of 1920, the Bretton-Woods Agreement 
of 1945, the NATO Treaty of 1949, and 
more recently the War Powers Act of 
1973, the Panama Canal Treaty of 1978 
and in debate prior to withdrawal of the 
SALT II treaty from Senate considera- 
tion in 1979. It is not the responsibility 
of the Congress to make the President 
credible, it is our responsibility to make 
sure that U.S. policy is wise. 

Above all the United States wants 
peace and stability in the Middle East. 
Piacing such sophisticated technology in 
Saudi hands will upset this balance in 
the area. Arms, begot more arms: Israel 
will be forced to build an air defense on 
a new front, and its Arab adversaries 
may feel bound to respond in kind. The 
new round of arms escalations will inject 
more distrust into this tense region. 

An arms escalation also could disrupt 
Saudi society. The AWACS package 
could trigger more weapons sales from 
the West to Saudi Arabia. West Germany 
can be expected to sell 300 top-of-the- 
line Leopold 11 tanks and Great Britain 
hopes to sell 200 Tornado jets. And the 
Saudi Government almost surely will 
request an AWACS enhancement pack- 
age. 

Saudi Arabia’s defense budget is twice 
as large as Egypt’s and almost as large 
as Great Britain’s. All this new arma- 
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ment will flow into a country that has 
already bought over $22 billion worth of 
weapons for a total armed force esti- 
mated at 61,000 men. 

There has been no attempt to assess 
whether Saudi military personnel will be 
able to handle all this sophisticated 
weaponry, and there clearly has been no 
analysis of how all the hardware fits into 
Saudi defense strategy. 

A military defense combines people, 
strategy, and hardware, and should be 
put together in that order. The strength 
of a country’s troops should in part de- 
fine its strategy. The strategy, in turn, 
should determine the hardware. It does 
not seem that this has been done prop- 
erly in the case of Saudi Arabia, by 
either the Saudis or us. 

We simply are supplying arms to sym- 
bolize our commitment and to imple- 
ment a purported strategy that only 
states without analysis that the AWACS 
system will help defend the Persian Gulf. 

Moreover, if the Saudis have AWACS 
planes, they will come under pressure by 
Arab militants and frontline states to 
use these planes against Israel in war 
and to watch Israeli air space in peace. 
The Saudis have been able to resist 
pressures to join past battles against 
Israel because they were vulnerable and 
had little to contribute. Saudi ownership 
of AWACS and enhanced F-15 jets will 
change that. The Saudis will not be able 
to plead weakness, or that they lack full 
control over the AWACS. 

Advocates for the sale to the Saudis 
justify it on grounds of friendship and 
the need to assure security of the oil 
fields. But is it really friendly to make 
the sale, and how secure would it make 
the oilfields? 

AWACS do offer the Saudis greater 
visibility and early warning on low-flying 
aircraft veering toward them, though 
limits on the performance of 5 AWACS 
makes the surveillance far from fool- 
proof. But U.S.-owned and controlled 
AWACS would do the same or better job, 
and are now doing it, without incurring 
the risks of taking the weapons out of 
American hands. 

Transferring control of the AWACS to 
the Saudis can be construed as an 
American step back from the defense of 
Saudi Arabia. The real deterrent to the 
Soviets is not the AWACS, but a firm 
U.S. commitment to protect Saudi 
Arabia. Giving the Saudis full contro! of 
the AWACS appears to reduce the US. 
commitment. This should not be com- 
forting to the Saudis. 

Even more potentially damaging to 
Saudi security is the illusion this sale 
fosters that Saudi Arabia can success- 
fully defend itself. The reality is that 
Saudi security depends in large part on 
our willingness to keep their principal 
adversaries at bay. The illusion that 
these weapons substitute for U.S. deter- 
rence and assistance is dangerous for 
both them and us. Reinforcing it not 
only fails to serve us or Saudi interests— 
it could well end up actually subverting 
them. 

The AWACS we sell the Saudis will be 
stripped of some highly sensitive U.S. 
technology, mostly in the area of data 
link, communications and countermeas- 
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ures. This equipment enharces. imoroves 
and protects AWACS. Stripped down, 
the AWACS-F-15 system will be im- 
paired in its ability to repel an attack. If 
the United States kept control of the 
AWACS, this important equipment could 
be retained as well as our sophisticated 
communications and command control 
system linked to our carrier force in the 
gulf. Then Saudi security would be 
strengthened at the same time that U.S. 
secrets would be better protected. Giving 
the Saudis less defense at higher risk to 
our weapons systems is not friendly, but 
foolhardy. 

Furthermore, no one argues that Saudi 
F-15’s and Saudi AWACS will suff- 
ciently deter Soviet aggression. The 
United States will be needed for that so 
why do not we and the Saudis admit 
it. By insisting that the United States 
must not own or jointly command the 
AWACS the Saudis are simply making 
their own oilfields less secure. 

Finally, if the Soviets and their cli- 
ents wish to destabilize Saudi Arabia, 
AWACS and AIM-9L's may do more to 
attract than repell their aggression. 
These United States type weapons 
would make a very nice prize for the So- 
viets, one the Soviets would welcome as a 
gift from a grateful Soviet client. 

In conclusion, Saudi-owned AWACS 
would make the kingdom more, not less, 
vulnerable to the forces that seek to dis- 
lodge it. 

American and allied oil requirements 
aro often cited as another critical U.S. 
interest in the Middle East. Many people 
believe that our energy security depends 
on assuring access to Persian Gulf oil by 
military means. This is simply not true. 
In most situations involving oil supply 
disruptions the United States would 
neither want nor be asked to intervene 
militarily. Indeed, almost the only plau- 
sible scenario for direct U.S. military 
intervention would be a Soviet invasion. 
Yet internal or regional conflict is more 
likely to disrupt the flow of oil than 
a Soviet attack. And AWACS and F-15's 
will not significantly enhance Saudi 
Arabia’s ability to suppress a rebellion 
either at home or in a neighboring state. 

This means that from the standpoint 
of enhancing our energy security we 
should concentrate on measures to re- 
duce our vulnerability to potential oil 
supply disruptions. Military intervention 
must be our last, rather than our first 
recourse. 

Since arriving in the Senate, I have 
tried to get our strategic petroleum re- 
serve filled as fast as possible. An ample 
SPR is the best insurance we have 
against the large economic losses an oil 
supply disruption would cause. I com- 
mend this administration for moving to 
rapidly fill the SPR and I hope they will 
continue to keep their eyes on our stock- 
piling needs. 

But stockpiling is only one step in 
building our energy security. We need 
additional measures. We also need a 
plan for dealing with oil supply dis- 
ruptions domestically. We must put in 
place now mechanisms that will allow 
available oil supplies to be distributed 
quickly and efficiently with minimum 
disruption and damage to our economy. 
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We must cushion the blow—not by con- 
trolling oil prices and allocating oil sup- 
plies, but by providing financial assist- 
ance for essential public services to those 
in our society least able to protect them- 
selves from the effects of higher oil prices. 

Having these programs in place will 
not only reduce the domestic economic 
costs of a supply disruption—the7 will 
also provide an essential complement to 
a military response should circumstances 
compel such action on our part. 

Just as approving this sale will not 
promote our energy security, so disap- 
proving it will not put that security in 
jeopardy. The pervasive concern that the 
Saudis will retaliate by cutting produc- 
tion is misplaced. Saudi production deci- 
sions are determined by their own polit- 
ical and economic needs. They have vast 
oil resources which some experts esti- 
mate as high as 750 billion barrels. The 
kingdom's economic viability both in the 
short- and long-term depends on their 
sustaining a world market for this oil. 
If the price is too high, that market will 
disappear. 

At the same time, there may be com- 
pelling domestic political reasons for 
them to reduce production. If the Saudis 
cut back, it will be because it is in their 
national interest to do so, not because 
they want to punish America for doing 
what is in ours. And in the final analysis 
the only terms on which good United 
States-Saudi relations can endure are 
mutual respect for each country's vital 
national interests. 

Let me say, I believe the Saudis are 
our friends and we have every reason to 
wish to maintain that friendship. In thc 
broad scheme of things, the Saudis are 
pro-West, U.S. oriented, and share im- 
portant areas of economic interests witii 
us. They have also been helpful to the 
United States by increasing their oil pro- 
duction from time to time at U.S. urging. 
Nonetheless Saudi behavior often com- 
plicates our efforts to assist the peace 
process and deter aggression in the re- 
gion. 

The Saudis agree in principle that wc 
share a common interest in defending 
the Persian Gulf. But they reject the 
establishment of bases in the region for 
U.S. troops, although these troops, in an 
extended deployment, would be impaired 
without bases. They reject proposals to 
create a large U.S. military presence in 
the region, upbraiding tiny Oman for 
offering bases and other support to the 
United States. 

They applaud the PLO and finance 
some of its terrorism. They led the 
move to sever ties with Egypt and bring 
pressure on its economy after Sadat 
signed the Camp David accords. 


And they insist repeatedly with an in- 
explicable fervor that Israel, not the 
Soviet Union, is the major menace to the 
Middle East. 

Saudi behavior does not stem from 
hostility to the United States, but from 
its own political constraints. We must 
understand this, but we cannot allow 
it to impair our judgment. The danger 
to the United States is that we will per- 
mit Saudi constraints to determine our 
foreign policy. The danger is that we 
wil allow Saudi constraints to set the 
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terms of United States-Saudi coopera- 
tion. 

We are beginning to allow a litmus 
test psychology to govern our Middle 
East policy. The Saudis pose a litmus 
test of friendship and we strain to meet 
it, for example, on the F-15 sale and 
now on the AWACS sale. Instead of 
thinking through goals and setting our 
terms of friendship, we are tempted to 
take the easier route of adopting those 
laid down by the Saudis. And we justify 
doing this by saying we have a vital 
stake in the security of Saudi Arabia. 

Precisely because our stake is so vital 
we cannot permit the Saudis to set our 
agenda by administering litmus tests. 
The problem is that the Saudis have 
their own litmus test to meet, tests im- 
posed by anti-Israeli militants, Islamic 
fundamentalists, dissatisfied tribal lead- 
ers, and assorted Arab leftists. Their test 
to us derive from the tests given to 
them. The result is that our policy is 
shaped by assorted Middle Eastern mil- 
itants and fanatics two steps removed 
from our own judgment, and I might say 
from that of the Saudis’ better judg- 
ment too. It is time we stopped taking 
tests, and graduated to a mature rela- 
tionship with the Saudis. In a mature 
relationship, you can say “no” without 
fearing the loss of friendship. 

It is difficult for the Saudis to be a 
U.S. partner in the full sense, until they 
are able to take risks for peace. They 
must lead Arab consensus—not be lag- 
ging in the rear. This can happen only 
when Saudi rulers feel free of internal 
and regional threats, which, it appears, 
is not imminent. Selling these AWACS 
and advanced missiles will not hasten 
that day, rather, the attending compli- 
cations may insure that it arrives much 
later. 

And, all the talk about the importance 
of Saudi friendship seems to have made 
us lose sight of the investment we have 
in our Israeli friendship. Perhaps as in 
life, in politics too, we take those we 
know to be loyal most for granted. Israel 
has been, and is able to continue to be, 
a full U.S. partner and a valuable stra- 
tegic asset. 

Israel is a thriving democracy, is un- 
questionably stable, is unabashedly pro- 
West, particularly pro-United States, 
takes pride in its superior military and 
intelligence capabilities and is ready to 
share those capabilities with the United 
States for joint security purposes with- 
out reservation. Israel will never succumb 
to the hypocrisy of Third World resolu- 
tions that denounce U.S. actions as im- 
perialist or label our self-defense in in- 
ternational skies “air piracy.” Israel will 
not let us down. We could not recover 
from the loss to our strength in the Mid- 
dle East if we let Israel down. 

Progress toward peace requires that 
Israel retain confidence in its security so 
that it will not renege on its agreement 
to give up important air bases in the 
Sinai, and to modify its political control 
over the West. Bank territories. The 
United States should therefore be bol- 
stering Israel's confidence. Yet the pro- 
posed sale does everything to decrease it. 
The sale will create a new balance inten- 
sifying Israel's vulnerability without 
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commensurate reduction in Saudi 
Arabia's. The sale could thus unravel the 
careful fabric of peace which Israel, 
Egypt, and the United States have sacri- 
ficed so much to weave. 

Such shambles would comfort only 
America’s enemies, just as compromising 
Israel's security would strengthen only 
those of Israel's enemies who reject 
peace. 

Now let us look at whether this sale is 
a key ingredient in the President's plan 
for a strategic consensus in the Mideast. 
The so-called strategic consensus is that 
the Soviets are the major threat to na- 
tions in the Middle East. I agree that the 
Soviets are a great menace, a greater 
menace to friendly Arab countries than 
is Israel, and I am sure the President 
agrees with me. But I am not sure the 
Saudis agree. As oil Minister Yamani 
told an American audience in no uncer- 
tain terms: “There are only two threats 
in this world: international communism 
and Israel * * * the second is far more 
tangible and more in evidence than the 
first one, and an actual danger is obvi- 
ously worse than a potential danger." 
This was said to Americans while Soviet 
tanks rumbled into Afghanistan. 

Even if the President can persuade 
the Saudis to embrace the "strategic 
consensus" in principle, he must explain 
to Congress and the American people 
what role he expects the Saudis to play 
in carrying it out. Do we expect Saudi 
Arabia to become a regional pillar of 
stability, or a U.S. surrogate, like Iran? 
Do we expect the Saudis. with their new 
AWACS and F-15's, to police the Persian 
Gulf? Secretary Weinberger seems to 
think so. He told the Senate Armed 
Services Committee that the AWACS 
sale would make Saudi Arabia, “an an- 
chor of stability within the region * * * 
and a bulwark against challenges from 
outside the region.” But AWACS will 
not protect against terrorist sabotage 
and overland attack. Did we learn 
nothing from Iran? 

It is time to adopt a realistic Middle 
East strategy, a strategy based on a 
clear view of what we want, a clear 
statement of where we stand, and a clear 
understanding of the real possibilities 
for, and the eaually real limitations of, 
defending the Middle East. Most impor- 
tant, we must not permit the threats or 
promises of an inherently weak military 
power to persuade us either to compro- 
mise our interests in the region or to 
jeopardize Israel's ability to protect its 
borders. Instead, we should define the 
conditions for security cooperation with 
the Saudis in terms of our common de- 
fense requirements. We should at mini- 
mum insist that the Saudis cooperate in 
getting for our forces the regional bases 
they need to carry out a successful de- 
fense of Saudi Arabia and neighboring 
friendly nations, and that they do not 
subvert but rather assist efforts to create 
peace between Arabs and Israelis. 

Finding the right strategy for the Mid- 
dle East is hard; implementing it is even 
harder. But muddling in the Middle East 
without a strategy, or yielding to one 
that is easy, but wrong, will only make 
matters worse. The slogan of “strategic 
consensus" is not a strategy. 
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To sum up, U.S national interests 
would not be well served and could be 
frustrated by the sale of AWACS and 
F-15 enhancement equipment to Saudi 
Arabia. It would offer no advantage, and 
many disadvantages, over the present 
situation of U.S.-controlled AWACS in 
Saudi Arabia. 

In particular, it would reduce the 
security of the oilfields and increase re- 
gional tensions by spurring an arms 
race. This, in turn, would expose both 
Saudi Arabia and Israel to heightened 
dangers and could fuel their latent hos- 
tility toward each other. Contrary to 
the President's claim, the sale would not 
foster peace and stability in the region 
and could well reverse the progress we 
have already made. 

At best, the sale will retard the pace 
of compliance with the Camp David ac- 
cord. At worst it cou!d nullify that agree- 
ment and shatter all prospects of a 
peaceful settlement. Once this happened, 
new opportunities for Soviet adventurism 
would be created. Yet the weapons we 
would have provided the Saudis would 
be inadequate to prevent Soviet success. 

The sale would contribute little to our 
prime energy security objective of reduc- 
ing our vulnerability to insecure sources 
of foreign oil and it would not guarantee 
Saudi production levels above those in 
Saudi long-term national interest. 
AWACS cannot deliver Middle East oil 
and cannot cushion our economy against 
oil shocks. To the extent we would look 
to AWACS to protecting our oil supplies, 
instead of devising measures to reduce 
our vulnerability to oil supply disruption, 
the sale of AWACS would impair our en- 
ergy security. 

Finally, it would hinder efforts we must 
make to build a realistic strategy for our 
Middle East policy. The sale is premised 
on an unspecified strategy, based on un- 
known assumptions with unpredictable 
consequences. For all these reasons I 
must oppose the sale. 

Mr, PERCY. Mr. President, I am happy 
to yield 5 minutes to our distinguished 
colleague from Rhode Island. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I thank 
the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

Mr. President, some of the speakers 
today have complained about the ad- 
ministration’s handling of this sale: 
"Why wasn't this done? Why wasn't that 
done? Why weren't we consulted?" And 
on it goes. 

Maybe things should have been done 
differently, Mr. President. But it seems 
to me the important point is: Where are 
we now? What should we do now? 

Let us not argue about what should 
have taken place. Where do we go from 
here? 

There are two overriding considera- 
tions that should govern our decision, in 
my estimation. The first is our own secu- 
rity interest in the Middle East and in 
the Persian Gulf area. The second is our 
commitment to the advancement of the 
cause of peace in the region. 

Mr. President, four Presidents of both 
political parties have repeatedly stated 
that the Persian Gulf area is vital to 
American national security and must 
not be controlled by nations whose in- 
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terests are opposed to ours. I do not 
think any American can argue with 
that. The distinguished senior Senator 
from Georgia spoke eloquently on that a 
few minutes ago. 

If we are to be prepared to assert our 
power in the Persian Gulf area, should 
it be required, we are going to need every 
bit of help that we can garner. It is es- 
sential that we operate as closely as 
possible with those nations in the region 
that have indicated they wish to make 
common cause with us. This, of course, 
includes Saudi Arabia. To operate in the 
area and to exclude Saudi Arabia is to 
exclude the most important nation bor- 
dering the Persian Gulf. 

For our policy to succeed, we must 
supply those nations with such arms and 
equipment that we believe are necessary 
to their defense and which they can rea- 
sonably use efficiently. We cannot be in 
the position of attempting to shoulder 
all the burden ourselves or to go it alone. 
We cannot do that. We have to have 
those nations that we are supporting 
assume responsibilities and duties in 
order to assist us in our common goal. 

To deny such equipment as the AWACS 

or the enhancement package to Saudi 
Arabia can only lead to the unravelling 
of that mutual respect and cooperation 
which is absolutely necessary if we are to 
be prepared jointly to meet potential 
foes. 
The second reason it is extremely im- 
portant for the best interest of our Na- 
tion that this sale be approved is to ad- 
vance our goal of a lasting peace in the 
Middle East. In order to do that, we have 
to be a dependable and steadfast ally 
that understands the fears, the desires, 
and the problems of the different nations 
in the area which are essential parties to 
any permanent peace. Obviously, again, 
that includes Saudi Arabia. 

The Saudis sit atop rich natural re- 
sources, resources which are important 
to this Nation and of even greater im- 
portance to our allies in Europe and 
Japan. The production of these resources 
could be endangered by attacks from a 
number of potentially threatening coun- 
tries. Faced with this threat, Saudi 
Arabia has turned to its long-time friend, 
the United States, to purchase limited 
amounts of equipment in order to defend 
itself. 


The air defense package did not come 
from the air. It was not just conceived 
out of nothing. It came about through 
American advice and American recom- 
mendations. 


Our military experts have stated that 
they believe the package of equipment 
in its present form provides Saudi 
Arabia with the needed air defense 
capability but does not constitute an of- 
fensive threat to other states in the 
area. The fact that our own AWACS 
aircraft have been in Saudi Arabia for 
over a year, performing the early warn- 
ing task and contributing to the secur- 
ity of Saudi Arabia, demonstrates the 
importance that we attach to the sta- 
tioning of these aircraft in that country. 

Two principal objections to the sale 
have been raised. First, a fear that so- 
phisticated U.S. equipment might fall 
into Soviet hands. While such is always 
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a possibility, it is important to bear in 
mind that the AWACS being sold to the 
Saudis will not include all of our latest 
technology. Of equal importance is the 
fact that this AWACS system will not be 
fully in place until 6 years from now. 
Should security conditions in the mean- 
time become unacceptable, we could 
refuse delivery. 

There will be a substantial American 
presence in Saudi Arabia servicing these 
aircraft for some years after the sale. In 
addition, the Saudis have agreed to 
strict security protection for these weap- 
ons. Accessibility will only be available 
to cleared United States and Saudi na- 
tionals. Proceeding with the sale now is 
an entirely acceptable risk in my 
judgment. 

The second principal objection to the 
sale is that it will constitute a threat to 
Israel. Israel has at least 600 first-line 
combat aircraft in the highest state of 
readiness, with pilots equal to the best 
in the world. Israel’s military dominance 
in the area is not going to be altered by 
this sale. If it were, I would not support 
it. 

Furthermore, the United States has 
reiterated its commitment to the secur- 
ity of Israel and President Reagan has 
stated that he will insure that Israel 
maintains its qualitative military edge. 
In furtherance of this objective, joint 
steps are already underway to improve 
United States-Israeli military coopera- 
tion. These actions have my full support. 

In conclusion, I recognize that this 
vote has presented a difficult choice for 
many Senators. Still, when all is said 
and done, I believe that it is essential to 
our own national interest and to the in- 
terest of peace in the Middle East that 
we proceed with this sale. While this un- 
dertaking is not without elements of 
risk—elements which have been pointed 
out in this debate and which I have ex- 
amined most carefully—I firmly believe 
that the risks are worth taking. I believe 
just as firmly that the risks of not pro- 
ceeding present a far greater danger to 
our own interests and security. 

Mr. President, Andre Malraux once 
quoted Charles de Gaulle as saying that 
“one does not go to the edge of the Rubi- 
con to fish." 

Mr. President, we have arrived at the 
edge of the river, let us plunge on. I urge 
rejection of the resolution of disap- 
proval. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the senior Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The sen- 
ior Senator from Minnesota is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
in the 3 years I have been in the U.S. 
Senate I have not faced a more contro- 
versial issue than the sale of AWACS and 
other material to Saudi Arabia. I find 
that to be à remarkable statement, con- 
sidering the historical events, in both 
domestic and foreign policy, that have 
occurred in the past 3 years. 


Good men and women on both sides 
of the AWACS issue have been accused 
of pandering to the “Jewish lobby" or 
to the “oil lobby." Opponents of the sale, 
especially on the Republican side of the 
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aisle, have been called disloyal to the 
President, while some proponents are be- 
ing branded “merchants of war." Will 
rejection of this sale damage the pres- 
tige and influence of the Presidency and 
the United States abroad, or will it re- 
affirm an appropriate role for Congress 
in determining our Nation's foreign pol- 
icy? 

These are the epithets and questions 
we hear every day. They come from the 
media and constituents and, sadly, from 
the administration and Members of Con- 
gress. They are the common points of 
discussion on this issue, but for the most 
part, they are as inappropriate to the 
sale of AWACS as an argument over uni- 
sex toilets is to equal rights for women. 
They are smokescreens that camouflage 
the real issue. 

The real issue, here, is this: What is 
best for the United States? What will 
best achieve our country's goals and as- 
sure our Nation's security? That must 
be the bottom line in any decision of this 
magnitude. We must cut through the 
smokescreen—and I hope what I am 
about to say today will help clear the 
air—and get to that linchpin issue of 
this debate. 

Mr. President, I oppose this sale be- 
cause I do not believe that it is in our 
country's best interests. I am firmly con- 
vinced that the proposed arms sale is 
an incorrect approach to our goals and 
our security interests in the Middle East. 
It is incorrect because it continues our 
excessive reliance upon arms sales and 
because it substitutes a fragmentary ac- 
tion for an overall policy. 

Having reached that judgment, I am 
confronted with the difficult task of de- 
fining my role, and the role of Congress, 
in opposing this sale. The Constitution 
and precedent are imprecise guides. 
There can be no mistaking the intention 
of the Arms Export Control Act, how- 
ever. That legislation specifically re- 
quires each Member of the Senate and 
the House to exercise his or her judg- 
ment and vote according to the dictates 
of his or her conscience on arms sales. 

The framers of the Constitution 
wisely understood that the country they 
were founding should be— must be—a 
nation of laws, not of persons. Time and 
again that principle has been tested; in 
each case it has withstood the test of 
time. 

The unigue separation of powers 
among the branches of Government has 
served our country well. The Arms Ex- 
port Control Act is an extension of that 
separation of powers; it is a check be- 
tween two branches of the National Gov- 
ernment in à sensitive and critical policy 
ares, the sales of arms to other coun- 
tries. 


This obligation of Congress must not 
be confused with loyalty to the Presi- 
dent. Where there is doubt among a 
substantial number of Congress—doubt 
which was reflected in the overwhelming 
House vote against this sale and the 
doubt that is reflected in the Senate— 
that doubt should be taken as a warn- 
ing rather than an obstacle. If the doubt 
can be overcome in fair and open de- 
bate, then the Constitution has served 
its purpose by promoting support, and 
our foreign policy is the stronger for it. 
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If the doubt cannot be overcome, then 
the policy is by definition open to ques- 
tion and is, therefore, the weaker for it. 

Loyalty to the President does not mean 
rubber stamping his initiatives. Instead, 
it means that we work with the Presi- 
dent, offering suggestions and raising 
questions where appropriate, to improve 
his programs and contribute to making 
him the best President ever. 

That point has been clearly demon- 
strated in the domestic policy issues that 
have come before Congress this year I 
can think of several times this year where 
the politically expedient thing to do 
would have been to vote against the ad- 
ministration. But many of us have faced 
up to the difficult job of turning this Gov- 
ernment around. Certainly, we have not 
been a rubber stamp. I do not think 
the American public wants or would ac- 
cept that from their elected Members of 
Congress. 

AMERICAN INTERESTS AND THE AWACS SALE 


I am confident President Reagan will 
succeed in the necessary task of defining 
an overall policy for the Middle East. 
More than that, his strong and consistent 
leadership will continue to send the mes- 
sage to the entire world that U.S. policy 
will not be controlled by spur-of-the-mo- 
ment decisions. 

In fact, I think that win or lose on this 
vote in the Senate, the President’s cour- 
age already has been demonstrated by 
his personal commitment to the sale. 
That is an important signal, one that 
stands apart from our decision in the 
Senate. 

I believe I can contribute to the suc- 
cess of this administration by opposing 
this sale. My hope is that defeat of the 
AWACS sale at this time will encourage 
the President to go back to the drawing 
board for a comprehensive Mideast pol- 
icy—a policy-that may include the sale of 
AWACS to Saudi Arabia, but is not de- 
fined by arms sales. 

Before we proceed with the largest 
arms transfer in our history, we must 
question the wisdom of promoting arms 
sales for the purpose of foreign policy. 
It is necessary to raise this question early 
in a new administration. President Rea- 
gan has raised it with an $8.5 billion sale. 
We in Congress must decide it. The 
House has already spoken against it, and 
I believe the Senate should do the same. 

A sale of this magnitude in this region 
explicitly endorses the concept of arms 
sales as a tool of foreign policy. And, it 
lays the foundation for predictable fur- 
ther endorsements. With a sale at this 
level, how do we say “no” to another 
country wanting to buy half as much— 
especially if that country prefaces its 
demand as an offset to the sale to the 
Saudis? 

Arms sales first became a prominent 
instrument of our policy under the 
“Nixon doctrine.” As we all remember, 
President Nixon chose to draw down this 
country’s direct role in world affairs fol- 
lowing the debacle of Vietnam. Just one 
reminder of that debacle is the cache of 
weapons we left behind that is being used 
against us around the world. 

President Nixon sought to bolster 
Third World allies who would do our 
work for us. And the principal means of 
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bolstering such allies was through arms 
transfers. The example that comes first 
to mind, of course, is Iran. A country that 
was to have safeguarded American issues 
by using American arms is now torn by 
civil war—a war prompted, in part, by 
resentment over the purchase of Ameri- 
can weaponry. 

Perhaps the “Nixon doctrine" was 
useful to administrations limited by a 
nation reacting to Vietnam. And cer- 
tainly the Carter-Mondale administra- 
tion handcuffed its own foreign policy by 
its inability to stand by a commitment, 
by its indecisiveness and vacillation. 

All that was settled in the 1980 elec- 
tion. That election shculd have sent a 
message that this country is now ready, 
once again, to assume strong and con- 
sistent leadership. We are no longer 
handcuffed by guilt or by vacillation. 
Under President Reagan, we are again 
ready to thoroughly, firmly, and consist- 
ently engage in international politics. 

And, Mr. President, let me point out 
that if arms sales do not make sense as a 
general foreign policy rule, they make 
even less sense when applied to Saudi 
Arabia. Saudi Arabia, by some estimates, 
ranks sixth in terms of its total military 
expenditures. It spends more than many 
larger NATO allies, according to the 
International Institute for Strategic 
Studies. Yet we propose to undertake the 
largest arms sale in American history to 
this country. 

Any arms sale to any country in such a 
region as the Middle East must be 
scrutinized closely, for the burden of 
proof is on those who assert that arms 
sales are stabilizing rather than poten- 
tialy destabilizing. The evidence pro- 
vided by the Israeli diversion of Amer- 
ican arms or by the Iranian use of 
American arms against American inter- 
ests makes it diffüicult to suggest that 
arms sales promote our own national 
interest. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that 
arms sales to Third World countries as 
a means of achieving regional stability 
is a policy in our national security inter- 
ests. I believe that Sam Cummings, a 
well-known private arms broker, was 
correct as quoted in the Washington Post 
magazine of October 18, 1981: 

it's not lawnmowers or plowshares I'm sell- 
ing—it's swords, and you have to deal with 
either the minister or the head of state be- 
cause they're the people who control the 
material. And it controls them. .. . These 
political leaders, they come and go. 


Following from this first point—the 
role of arms sales in foreign policy—is 
my second concern with this proposal. 
We have been told that this sale is part 
of—indeed, it is the “cornerstone” of—a 
new and fresh approach to our policy in 
the Middle East. So far, we have seen 
numerous cornerstones but few 
buildings. 


Secretary of State Haig told the For- 
eign Relations Committee on October 1, 
1981, that the real issue is: 

Whether the United States will be able to 
pursue & coherent policy in a region where 
the Arab-Israeli dispute divides our closest 
friends and where the Soviets and their 
proxies threaten our vital interests... . If 
our friends are more secure, they will be able 
to take risks for peace. If there is progress to- 
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ward peace, the cooperation that is vital for 
security will be easier. 


I think that Secretary Haig's assess- 
ment is accurate. But his conclusion is 
faulty. The solution is not the largest 
arms sale in the history of our country. 
The solution lies in an examination of at 
least part of the cause of the tension in 
this region of the world. 

What the Arab world is really looking 
for is security from the fear that Amer- 
ica is always going to back Israel, right 
or wrong. You do not deal with that 
security with the largest arms transfer in 
our country's history. 

You deal with it by promoting a con- 
sistent and coherent policy that bolsters 
our friends and remains consistent with 
past and current realities. And the un- 
deniable reality is that Saudi Arabia has 
called for a jihad against Israel; it has 
systematically pressured countries such 
as Oman whenever they have indicated 
a willingness to allow U.S. bases in the 
region; it has isolated Egypt because of 
President Sadat's courage in promoting 
the Camp David accords; it has re- 
peatedly stated that its real enemy is not 
the Soviet Union, but Israel; it has con- 
demned our attempted rescue of the 
Americans held hostage in Iran; and, it 
has funded the Palestinian Liberation 
Organization, a group which fosters the 
aims of such people as Qadhafi of Libya. 

In short, Saudi Arabia has done nearly 
everything imaginable to work against 
our interests in a “strategic consensus" 
and it has done nearly everything 
imaginable to derail the Camp David 
accords. And we do nothing to promote 
regional peace if we substitute arms sales 
for progress on the real issue—the fate 
of the Palestinians. Arms sales will not 
make the Palestinian issue go away. But 
until that issue is settled, we have little 
prospect for a stable peace. 

A coherent U.S. policy tells the Arab 
world that they must deal with security 
in the same way that a great Arab lead- 
er, Anwar Sadat, did. As the President 
has correctly pointed out, Sadat took the 
lead in wars against Israel until he real- 
ized, as he stated at the end of the Camp 
David summit, that the United States 
will guarantee Arab friendship by work- 
ing for a comprehensive, just, and last- 
ing peace in the Middle East. As Presi- 
dent Sadat stated on September 5, 1978: 

We cannot afford to fail the hopes of na- 
tions all over the world. No one has the right 
to block the road to peace. This is no time 
for maneuvers and wornout ideas. It is time 
for magnanimity and reason. 


So far, these thoughts have not been 
incorporated into our policy for the Mid- 
dle East. This arms sale might make 
sense is it were part of an overall foreign 
policy, a policy which accounted for the 
reality of Middle East regional politics 
as well as the reality of a Soviet threat. 
But, we have no statement of policy 
which links internal, regional, and glob- 
al concerns in the Middle East and the 
Persian Gulf. We have only a Jimmy 
Carter quick-fix masquerading as the 
policy of a new President. An arms sale 
does not constitute a policy. And a re- 
union of past and present administra- 
tion officials does not constitute justifi- 
cation. While a picture of 18 supporters 
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of the AWACS sale printed on the front 
page of newspapers may be good public 
relations, it is not necessarily good pub- 
lic policy. 

We do not need the “maneuvers and 
wornout ideas” which President Sadat 
cautioned us against. We do not need a 
proposal which will commit this admin- 
istration to old doctrines on arms sales 
but which fails to address the real is- 
sues. And we must recognize that the 
fear of the Arab States about Israel in- 
tentions cannot be met by this sale. We 
must pursue instead a comprehensive 
and overall strategy that fully links this 
country into the quest for a just and 
lasting peace and, therefore, for regional 
security. 

THF MYTHS OF THE AWACS SALE 


Mr. President, I have given my argu- 
ments against the sale. Let me now turn 
to the smokescreens I mentioned earlier. 
First, of course, is the myth that this 
arms sale can either relieve the neces- 
sity for or lighten the burden of the 
American presence in the Persian Gulf. 

Nothing can replace the necessity of 
American presence in areas of American 
national interest. Yet, the proposal to 
turn over to Saudi control a mission now 
being carried out by four American- 
owned AWACS aircraft would do just 
that, in a faint echo of the Nixon doc- 
trine. The real deterrent to an attack 
on Saudi oilfields is American power 
and American will, a point recently ac- 
knowledged by President Reagan’s for- 
mer Ambassador to Saudi Arabia, Rob- 
ert Neumann, in a Los Angeles Times 
editorial. Mr. Neumann notes that even 
if the Saudi military is fully upgraded, 
it will be insufficient to guard against 
a medium-level air threat, and that de- 
fense of the oilfields requires the pres- 
ence of “complementary forces.” And, as 
Mr. Neumann notes, those complemen- 
tary forces are our own—the naval task 
force now cruising the Persian Gulf and 
the Indian Ocean. 

Given this reality, it makes little sense 
to degrade our forces, but the proposed 
arms transfer would have exactly that 
effect. In place of the four American- 
owned AWACS aircraft now in Saudi 
Arabia—planes which are equipped with 
the latest and most sophisticated tech- 
nology—we would substitute five Saudi- 
owned AWACS which lack such basics as 
jam-proof communications. Yet it will 
continue to be the mission of those air- 
craft to provide surveillance both for 
Saudi oilfields and for our fleet. In other 
words, our forces—forces which are vital 
to deterrence of an attack—would lose 
rather than gain capability. 

But there is another facet to United 
States-Saudi relations which has been 
overlooked. That facet is the ongoing 
diplomatic, cultural, and economic rela- 
tions between our two countries. It is 
in our best interests and in the interests 
of a country like Saudi Arabia to lay a 
foundation of interdependence. Our 
commitment to Saudi Arabia—a com- 
mitment now backed up by our fleet— 
becomes meaningful, credible, and re- 
warding only when it is based on the 
fullest possible ties, and not simply on 
the fact of Saudi oil reserves. 
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To look upon the United States-Saudi 
relationship as one characterized only 
by guns and oil is shortsighted. It depre- 
cates the Saudis, and it can Cause re- 
sentment against us in the long term. 
We have unfortunately overlooked other 
Saudi contributions to regional stability 
in this debate. Too little has been made 
of their diplomatic contributions to the 
Lebanon cease-fire. And too little has 
been made of the future, a future which 
should see broader ties between our two 
countries. 

The second smokescreen in this issue 
is oil. Many people claim that the Saudis 
have adopted lower oil prices than other 
OPEC nations because they have our best 
interests at heart. And they fear that a 
defeat of AWACS will mean higher 
prices. In fact, Saudi oil prices are dic- 
tated by Saudi, not American, national 
interests. 

We have an administration that does 
not believe in conservation, does not be- 
lieve Saudi Arabia controls the market- 
rlace, and does not believe that we should 
be encouraging energy alternatives. The 
President believes in an energy market- 
place that is rational; it is no wonder he 
says we had better be nice to the Saudis. 

But the fact of the matter is that there 
is currently no “marketplace” for energy 
resources. This should be apparent to 
anyone who can read the headlines. 
Later this month, OPEC is expected to 
get together and agree on a unified price 
of $34 per barrel for crude oil. This deci- 
sion will be a victory for Saudi Arabia. 
It is a victory for the long-term interests 
of Saudi Arabia. There are some who be- 
lieve that conservation and the resist- 
ance to higher prices have put a burden 
on the world oil market and that OPEC 
is in disarray—about to go out of busi- 
ness. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. 


There is a difference of interests with- 
in OPEC. The Saudis have a lot of oil— 
enough oil to produce at current levels 
well into the next century. They have a 
long-term interest in our dependence on 
their oil reserves. Conservation and con- 
version to renewables are a direct threat 
to their future. Prices which are so high 
that consumption is reduced also 
threaten their long-term interest. Other 
OPEC nations have smaller reserves. 
They want all the revenue they can get 
and they want it today because they fear 
we make take control of our own future. 
High prices now are in their interest. 
Our gradual conversion is no threat to 
them, because their wells will soon be dry. 


As I say, there is a difference of in- 
terests in OPEC. And the Saudi interest 
has prevailed. The Saudis have used 
their excess production capacity and a 
price of $32 per barrel, to force other 
OPEC nations with higher prices out of 
the market. Now that prices have been 
unified at $34 per barrel, OPEC will re- 
turn to a plane of stability. The world 
glut will be reduced. Each member of 
OPEC will be given a share of the con- 
tract market and the cartel will be in 
control again. 

I suppose these events can be read by 
the “free market” types as a confirmation 
of their policy. But to me, the headlines 
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say that Saudi Arabia has the power to 
unilaterally impose a world oil policy 
that serves their own national interests 
to the exclusion of the market and of 
other nations. Meanwhile, we are busy 
here in Washington unilaterally repeal- 
ing energy policies that took us a decade 
to construct. We turn not to a market- 
place, but to a prayer that over the long 
term our interests will coincide with 
those of Saudi Arabia. Well, they will not. 
Our long-term goal must be to reduce 
our dependence on imported oil. Current 
Saudi policy—price moderation—is de- 
signed to continue our dependence on 
them and their production of 844 million 
barrels of oil per day. And who can say 
what our policy will be in the future? 

So, there is no marketplace today, only 
a continuing need to safeguard our econ- 
omy and our security against the seduc- 
tion of momentary lulls in the energy 
crisis. But there is a clear need for Saudi 
Arabia to maintain U.S. and developed- 
world dependence—long term—on Saudi 
oil Our attention to that need, rather 
than to alleged Saudi defense needs, will 
give us a foreign policy course that leads 
to Co MS x stability in the Persian 
Gulf. 

'Third, we are being told we should ap- 
prove this sale because the consequences 
of disapproval would be disastrous. The 
disaster to which most people allude is 
the presumption that our Nation will no 
longer enjoy credibility among world 
leaders if it does not follow through on a 
promise made by the President. This ar- 
gument fails on several counts. 

First. It overlooks the fact that the sale 
itself threatens our credibility. The sale 
would overturn firm commitments made 
three years ago by the executive branch 
to Congress—commitments which prom- 
ised that approval of the sale of 62 F— 
15's to Saudi Arabia would not be fol- 
lowed by requests for further equipment. 
Congressional independence of the ex- 
ecutive branch is a fact of life. It is a val- 
uable asset which insures the strength 
of our foreign policy. It can be abused, 
but is overlooked at our peril. To pretend 
otherwise is dangerous. 

Two. The failure of the sale at this 
time will do no more irreperable damage 
to President Reagan than did the initial 
refusal of Congress to approve the Carter 
AWACS sale to Iran, or the subsequent 
refusal of the House to approve the sale 
of this arms package to Saudi Arabia. 
Remember—and it is not hard—that it 
was not Congress that shot Jimmy Carter 
in the foreign policy foot. It was Jimmy 
Carter himself. It was Carter's vacilla- 
tion that crippled him, not his congres- 
sional failures. Likewise, it will be this 
Pres‘dent’s steady commitment—already 
illustrated in other regions of the 
world—which will bring stability to our 
foreign policy. 

Three. Regardless of what we in the 
Senate decide on this sale, we will con- 
tinue to be seen as reliable because this 
President is reliable. In the past, the 
major objection that most countries had 
to our foreign policy was not that Con- 
gress failed to support the President, but 
instead that our Presidents themselves 
could not settle upon a consistent for- 
eign policy. Those fears have been put to 
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rest. Our reliability has been demon- 
strated repeatedly since President Rea- 
gan took office, most recently in our will- 
ingness to confront Libyan aircraft and 
in our strong support for continued as- 
sistance to both Egypt and Sudan. 

Fourth. The presumption that disap- 
proval of the sale will undermine our 
credibility suggests that we are willing 
to subordinate our foreign policy to our 
appetite for fossil fuels. 

Finally, there is the question of Israeli 
influence on U.S. foreign policy—Begin 
versus Reagan. That is not the question. 
The real debate is over the future con- 
duct of American foreign policy in a 
highly volatile region. The fact that the 
prime minister of Israel disapproves of 
this sale is absolutely irrelevant to our 
debate, and should not be offered by 
those who oppose this sale any more than 
those who support it. For what it is 
worth, I share the belief of the adminis- 
tration that this sale will not fundamen- 
tally jeopardize Israeli security. But an 
assurance that this sale will not harm 
an old and valued ally is not sufficient 
reason to support the sale. The question 
is whether we will harm ourselves. 

Far too many people appear willing to 
erect a straw man—Israeli security—and 
then to claim that anyone who opposes 
this sale despite assurances about Israel 
has made a choice between our Presi- 
dent and Israel's Prime Minister. This is 
patent nonsense, and it is dangerous 
politics. To assume that opposition to 
this sale arises because of the so-called 
Jewish lobby is to pander to the worst in 
our character. 

The strength of every lobby—whether 
it is the American-Israel Public Affairs 
Committee. the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, or the American Legion—derives 
not from financing or from voting, but 
from the dedicated persistence of their 
members. We have heard nothing about 
the alleged “split loyalties” of those who 
favor this sale. We have heard nothing 
about the “oil lobby,” which is pressing 
the views of a foreign government— 
Saudi Arabia—in this debate. But we 
have heard far too much about the 
motives of those who oppose this sale. 
Let us not degrade this debate anv fur- 
ther with allegations about the divided 
loyalties of any Americans. for those al- 
legations wil do no one any good and 
they will onlv return to haunt those who 
rely on them. 

THE ANSWER 


In the final analysis, I keep returning 
to & question which has bothered so 
many of us in Congress for so long. I 
keep auestioning the wisdom of this sale 
at this time. How much wiser would the 
President have been to withdraw the sale, 
especially after the murder of President 
Sadat and at least until the Saudis had 
made a commitment of support to our 
friends in Egypt. Under those circum- 
stances, we could build a bond of friend- 
ship with the Saudis that would preclude 
a test rather than invite a test. It would 
be a bond built on the realities of the 
1980's without Anwar Sadat. rather than 
on the unrealities of an arms race. 

It is my fervent hope that we in the 
U.S. Senate will provide President Rea- 
gan with that opportunity this week. 
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Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I yield 6 
minutes to the junior Senator from 
Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The jun- 
ior Senator from Minnesota is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, I 
join with my senior colleague in oppos- 
ing the transfer of the AWACS and other 
equipment to the Saudis. I oppose it for 
so many reasons. I have to compress 
them all into 6 minutes, which I find dif- 
ficult to do on an issue I have been so 
intimately involved with for so many 
months. 

Mr. President, the 1978 sale was sup- 
posed to achieve some of the things I now 
hear this sale is going to achieve. 

Instead, what we are achieving, in fact, 
is making the Middle East an armed 
camp, making it even more an armed 
camp than it is today. From east to west 
and north to south, it is one of the most 
incendiary, one of the most unstable— 
perhaps the most unstable—regions in 
the world. Libya is opposing many coun- 
tries of the Arab world and others as 
well. Iran, Iraq, Yemen, Lebanon, are all 
unstable and some are under the influ- 
ence of the Russians. Indeed, it is an un- 
stable area. And yet we are told we 
should send still more arms, indeed, our 
most sophisticated arms, arms which, if 
they fell into the hands of adversaries, 
would result in a meaningful compromise 
of our compromise of our technology. 

I have heard that the AWACS called 
right off the shelf technology. It is fas- 
cinating to read the things that were 
said when appropriations was being 
sought for the U.S. Air Force AWACS. 
The AWACS then was the most advanced 
piece of equipment in the world, now it is 
right off the shelf. 

Indeed, it contains the most advanced 
equipment of its type in the world. No- 
body has been able to achieve the narrow 
beam radar that we have. Nobody has 
been able to achieve the very low frac- 
tion of 1 percent leakage in the side 
lobe so that the danger of the radars be- 
ing jammed is minimized. Everybody else 
is supposed to be 10 to 15 years behind 
the quality of our radar processor. 

With this software, we are going to be 
able to do one of the things that one 
Senator spoke about, giving the protec- 
tion that Americans servicemen would 
be entitled to if they find themselves in 
that area. Every protection? To provide 
every protection means we will haye to 
put into the software of that AWACS 
airplane the most sophisticated infor- 
mation that we have in this country, in- 
formation that is indeed classified but 
information which, if compromised, 
would just put us in a terrible fix. 

The entire communication system and 
the entire IFF—identification friend or 
foe—system could be compromised. The 
so-called Soviet AWACS is many, many 
years behind the developments we have 
in this country. 


People say it is a threat to Israel. I do 
not believe that the AWACS is a par- 
ticular threat to Israel, militarily, until 
the Saudis learn how to operate it. This 
is unlikely for another 8 or 10 or more 
years. Then quite clearly it would be a 
threat to Israel. 
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The sale is heightening the arms race. 
It is putting an economic pressure on 
Israel that Israel might be unable to cope 
with. That is probably the principal 
threat that is leveled at Israel from this 
whole sale. 

As I read about the representations 
made when funding for the U.S. AWACS 
was sought, I am just flabbergasted to 
hear some of the proponents of this sale 
say that the Israelis would pop the 
AWACS right out of the sky. There just 
is no truth in that. It is not that simple. 

Finally, I am told that the Saudis are 
working for peace and that they are 
moderate, even though they will not give 
us bases, even though they call us medi- 
eval pirates when we try to protect our- 
selves in the gulf off the coast of Libya, 
even when they try to prevent Oman 
from giving us bases, even when they 
object to our filling the U.S. strategic oil 
reserve, even when they will not join 
Camp David. 

They are still moderate? It is true, 
they are moderate, when they are com- 
pared to the other nations of the area, 
even though they finance the PLO, even 
though they call Israel the principal 
threat and apparently do not recognize, 
the Russians as the principal threat in 
that area. 

Mr. President, this sale simply should 
not go through. 

Upon rejecting the sale, we should 
begin anew our negotiations with the 
Saudis. There is no question in my mind 
that AWACS should be in that area, 
There is no question in my mind that 
the Persian Gulf is an important part 
of the Western. defenses, that the West 
now needs the oil that emanates from 
the Persian Gult. 

Mr. President, if we can promptly ne- 
gotiate with the Saudis, if we can make 
them part of the negotiating process in 
the Middle East, then, indeed, I would 
be for this sale. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor» a letter from the Vice Presi- 
dent to me concerning Idi Amin. I cer- 
tainly agree with the contents of this 
letter. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 
October 23, 1981. 
Hon. RUDY BOoSCHWITZ, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Rupy: My National Press Club point 
about Qadhafi’s activities has generated a 
public discussion about the current where- 
abouts of deposed dictator Idi Amin. 

I appreciate your telling the Times that 
you weren't trying to put me on the spot, 
and I want to assure you that I don't feel 
on the spot at all. 

The point is that—while Amin was in 
power and murdering thousands of people— 
Qadhafi gave him personal bodyguards, mili- 
tary training for his troops, and millions of 
dollars with which to further rape his own 
country. Then, after Amin's abortive invasion 
of Tanzania turned into a rout, Qadhafi sent 
over 1,000 Libyan troops to help protect him 
and keep him in power. 

Qadhafi actively supported Amin the dic- 
tator, the murderer, as he has supported and 
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trained others of the same ilk. Where Amin 
the refugee obtains asylum for his family to- 
day is irrelevant to that point. 

I am confident that you agree with my 
point, and I hope you will also agree with me 
that the current travels and abode of refugee 
Idi Amin are of only passing interest in the 
development of American foreign policy. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE BUSH. 


Mr. PELL. I yield the floor. 

Mr. PERCY. I yield 344 minutes to the 
Senator from Alaska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CocHRAN). The Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. President, I have spent consider- 
able time over the last several weeks 
studying President Reagan's proposed 
sale of AWACS and other military equip- 
ment to Saudi Arabia. I have physically 
viewed the AWACS plane, have attended 
a number of briefings, and have met with 
the President twice on the subject. 


I was initially concerned about the 
absence of effective American control 
over the AWACS, once delivered to the 
Saudi Government. Because of this con- 
cern, I earlier expressed my opposition 
to the sale without proper security as- 
surances for AWACS. 

President Reagan addressed this con- 
cern in his draft letter to the Congress 
promising certification that proper secu- 
rity arrangements will be agreed to. 

On Monday, while meeting with the 
President, I indicated that the draft cer- 
tification letter did not contain acknowl- 
edgement by the Saudis of the terms. 
The President later responded by includ- 
ing language that would accomplish this. 

Mr. President, the F-15 enhancement 
component of this proposed sale has also 
concerned me. The delivery of long- 
range fuel tanks and the Sidewinder mis- 
siles for the F-15 do indeed represent a 
significant offensive weapon capability. 
The justification for this is to improve 
protection of the Saudi oll fields by ex- 
tending the range and capacity of the 
F-15. 

It is imperative to the United States 
that the Saudi oil fields, which contain 
29 percent of the world's oil reserves, 
be protected. This is especlally true in 
view of Colonel Qadhafis threat to 
destroy the Saudi oil facilities, 


In considering the F-15 enhancement 
proposal, it is important to me that 
President Reagan has reiterated to me 
personally in the strongest possible terms 
his absolute commitment to the security 
of Israel —a commitment which I fully 
share. It is also important to consider 
that delivery of the AWACS and the en- 
hancement package of the F-15 will not 
occur for 4 years. 

Making a final decision on this issue 
has not been an easy one, Mr. President. 
While I continue to have misgivings as 
to the advisability of the enhancement 
package, I believe the President must di- 
rect the Nation's foreign policy. 

The President has indicated repeatedly 
that this decision is in the immediate 
and long-range interests of our Nation 
and the peace in the Middle East. 
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He has personally assured me at both 
our meetings that he is committed to 
continuing the quest for peace in the 
Middle East. As a consequence of his 
commitment, I do believe it important to 
support our Commander in Chief and 
I intend to vote in support of the sale. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to my distinguished colleague 
from Wyoming (Mr. WALLOP). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Murkowsk1). The Senator from Wyo- 
ming is recognized. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I rise in 
strongest support of the sale of the 
AWACS package to Saudi Arabia. 

I strongly believe that it is in the in- 
terest of the United States to proceed 
with the sale of the AWACS package to 
Saudi Arabia. No one can deny the im- 
portance of Saudi Arabia and the Middle 
East to the entire Western industrialized 
economy and, therefore, the United 
States. The Saudis alone account for 29 
percent of the world's oil reserves. Our 
friends and allies, Great Britain, Can- 
ada, France, and Japan depend specif- 
ically on Saudi Arabia for great portions 
of the oil supplies to drive their econ- 
omies. 

The future growth of those economies 
are extremely vulnerable to continued 
flows of Middle Eastern oil. This area is 
truly the oil artery of the free indus- 
trialized economies and both Presidents 
Carter and Reagan have committed us 
to defend that region. 

Recent years have brought increased 
threats of disruption to the area. The 
fallof the Shah in Iran and Soviet ad- 
vances in South Yemen and Ethiopia are 
tokens of the decline of our position 
there. The assassination of Anwar Sadat 
was a major blow to the overall stability 
in the area and to the U.S. policy. 

The area is vulnerable both to internal 
subversion and to external conventional 
attacks. The highly developed apparati 
for subversion—the Soviet Union, the 
PLO, South Yemen, and Libya—are not 
to be minimized, but the threat of sub- 
version cannot be used as an excuse to 
neglect the defense from conventional 
attacks. Capability for such attacks is 
now within the capacity of many un- 
friendly regimes within the region in ad- 
dition to that of the Soviet Union. 

The Saudis own present capability for 
defense from conventional attack is ex- 
tremely limited, limited primarily by the 
reliance on ground-based radars which 
provide insufficient warning to launch 
defending fighters. The AWACS package 
is designed to provide Saudi Arabia with 
a limited capability to defend its own 
territory. 

The AWACS aircraft itself provides 
the airborne radar to give early warning 
of high-speed, low-flying attack aircraft 
coming across the Persian Gulf. 

No one argues that this package fully 
provides the Saudis with sufficient ca- 
pability to endure sustained conflict. It 
does permit interim protection, which 


' would buy time for U.S. forces to be de- 


ployed in the region. 

Mr. President, the Senate must now 
deal with the proposal that is before it, 
not some desirable modification. Saudi 
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Arabia has made clear its intention to 
acquire its own capability to defend its 
oilfields and its territory. As we all 
know, the modern equipment necessary 
to meet this goal are not solely available 
from the United States. 

Great Britain has indicated its willing- 
ness to sell the Saudis the Nimrod, an 
aircraft of similar capabilities which in- 
clude offensive capability. 

Indeed, it is anticipated that the So- 
viet Candide will be operational with 
these capabilities by the time of the 1985 
sale. Conceivably, it could be sold to 
Saudi Arabia. 

The French are also aggressive sales- 
men of modern fighter and missile tech- 
nology. Clearly, denial of the U.S. 
AWACS package will not result in con- 
tinuation of the status quo, with exclu- 
sive U.S. operation of the AWACS and 
control of its information. 

The alternative that would follow re- 
jection of the package is a gradual phas- 
ing out of the U.S. role in this region 
and increasing reliance by Saudi Arabia 
on other military suppliers. In those cir- 
cumstances, U.S. crews will not be in- 
volved in the initial or any other phase 
of the operation of the aircraft, nor will 
there be a reliance on U.S. ground sup- 
port staff into the 1990's. Lost will be the 
convergence of United States and Saudi 
equipment, operational support require- 
ments. Gone will be the influence of a 
strong military partner to assure the use 
of the aircraft is in accordance with pre- 
sale agreements. Gone will be the con- 
tinuous U.S. access to data from the 
Saudi early warning airplane. 

Likewise, should the United States be 
required to deploy the Rapid Deploy- 
ment Force to defend the region, as Pres- 
ident Reagan has committed, our forces 
would be denied compatible early warn- 
ing information and the advantages of 
operating in conjunction with commonly 
supplied allies. 

These reasons make a strong military 
case for approval of this package, sub- 
stantially enhancing the capability to 
protect the oil artery of the free indus- 
trialized world, and without shifting the 
balance of Israeli air superiority. For 
these reasons I strongly endorse this sale. 

There are those that argue that the 
potential loss of the advanced technology 
incorporated in AWACS outweighs the 
potential value of its use for defense of 
Saudi oilfields. Loss of this aircraft to 
the Soviets would clearly be a com- 
promise. However, one should note that 
the technology for AWACS was frozen 
in 1972. 

The computer design, key to the ca- 
pability of the AWACS, does not reflect 
the technology of the current generation 
of computers. The British technology 
would be just as vulnerable to loss, and 
the Soviets will have the similar Candide 
operational within the timeframe of the 
planned 1985 deployment. 


The risk of technology loss exists, but 
it must be weighed against the greater 
risk to free industrialized economies and 
serious deterioration of U.S. capability 
to influence all nations to pursue a 
moderate peace-seeking course. The lat- 
ter risks are significantly greater. In fact, 
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our daily loss through technology trans- 
fer exceeds any potential loss through 
these aircraft. 

We are forced to vote this afternoon 
on the package as it is before us now. 
The times for changing the components 
of the sale are gone, or for suggesting 
different operational nodes for the air- 
craft. 

Too much has been invested on both 
sides to start again. Such a course is 
clearly impossible now. Much of the im- 
pact of the sale is now symbolic to both 
sides, influencing the perception of the 
U.S. ability to conduct a balanced for- 
eign policy in the Middle East. Neither 
side has followed United States wishes 
down the line on every issue and in every 
situation, nor are they likely to in the 
future. 

We must decide which decision will 
best enhance the peace process and the 
U.S. ability to influence it. It is a ques- 
tion of our country’s image, how we are 
perceived in that critical part of the 
world. 

Rejection of the AWACS sale would 
send a clear message to the moderate 
Arab States in the Middle East. The per- 
ception would be that the United States 
has but a one-sided policy. We will be 
be viewed as an unreliable ally and less 
than dependable as a supplier of military 
hardware. 

Our President's capability to negotiate 
and commit to United States foreign pol- 
icy would be seriously diminished. All our 
friends throughout the world must be 
confident that our Nation can in fact 
conduct a foreign policy. 

Rather than building on the positive 
actions of Saudi Arabia in the Lebanon 
peace process, we would be abandoning 
our influence with moderate Arab States 
to peaceful solutions, subjecting them to 
increased pressures from the radical 
forces in the Middle East. 

Our commitments of support would be 
perceived as hollow. This perception 
would easily expand to include our Pres- 
ident's commitment to defend Israel. 

Finally, let me caution that after the 
vote, this afternoon is not the time for 
any recriminations either domestically or 
internationally to any of the parties in 
these debates, no matter what the out- 
come of the count. The military value of 
this package is not worth the loss of in- 
i friendship with any of the par- 

es. 

The stakes of this vote are extremely 
high. In truth, much damage from pub- 
lic debate over the vulnerabilities and 
motives of two of our strongest friends in 
the Middle East has not enhanced co- 
operation there. No matter the outcome 
of the vote, our Nation must take a posi- 
tive outlook and work to strengthen our 
ties with all parties. 

Mr. President, in addition to the re- 
marks that are in the statement I have 
already made, let me say that, in view of 
the tragic events in Egypt over the last 
2 weeks—the death of President Sadat 
and the succession to power of President 
Mubarak—nobody knows that that lead- 
ership is secure. Nobody can know, in- 
cluding President Mubarak, that all 
events can be foresworn and that the 
ability to defend against those who seek 
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instability in that part of the world will 
not succeed. 

But, Mr. President, whoever—whether 
President Mubarak or any successor of 
his—takes the reins of power in Egypt 
cannot possibly pursue the remaining 
strands of peace from the Camp David 
accords unless there is some relief of the 
pressure from the nonalined Arab States. 

I am saying, frankly, that the price of 
moderation must be recognized, and that 
there will be no ability to remain moder- 
ate if there is not some recognition. 

The pressure on President Mubarak or 
any successor of his will be intolerable 
and those who seek stability in the 
Middle East and those who seek the 
security and well-being and the peace 
of Israel will be, themselves, accountable 
if the moderation in the policies that 
have been offered to the Free World by 
the Saudi Arabians does not find some 
reward. I know there are those in this 
room who have claimed that the price 
rises were all the Saudis’ doing but they 
who are going to claim that must also 
claim that the price stability and the 
supply stability is, as well, all the Saudis’ 
doing. The AWACS sale is, in some re- 
spects, a reward for moderation. 

I hope those in the Senate who have 
the interests of that world at heart—and 
I am saying the interests of all that 
world, whether Egyptian, Arab, or Is- 
raeli—and the interests and the stability 
of the Western World at heart, will take 
a serious look at dropping the symbols, 
because the argument is plainly over 
symbols and not threats. 

With that, Mr. President, I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I thank 
my distinguished colleague very much 
and yield half a minute to my distin- 
guished colleague from Mississippi (Mr. 
COCHRAN). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, the 
Senate's decision on this resolution is 
perhaps the most important foreign pol- 
icy decision we have made in recent 
years. 

Iam convinced the approval of the sale 
of the AWACS system and the F-15 en- 
hancements to Saudi Arabia will en- 
hance our Nation's presence in that re- 
gion and permit the United States to ex- 
ercise a greater degree of influence in 
this volatile area of the world. 

With a new crisis of leadership in the 
Middle East, following the tragic assas- 
sination of President Sadat, the cause of 
peace and stability requires a renewed 
commitment by the United States to be 
& constructive force for the maintenance 
and progress of the peace process. 


Mr. President, I have carefully re- 
viewed this arms sale proposal and tried 
to assess all the relevant factors and, 
after considerable deliberation, I de- 
cided to support the sale and vote 
against this resolution of disapproval. 

In my opinion, the sale serves our own 
national interests and will improve the 
chances for peace among all our friends 
in that region. I do not believe this sale 
poses a real threat to Israel, but comes 
at & time when hostile nations such as 
Libya are testing our resolve to stand 
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firm as friends of Israel and the more 
moderate Arab States. 

Saudi Arabia does not agree with 
Israel on very many issues, but both are 
friends of the United States. I believe 
both can help deter others who would 
seek to disrupt our own security inter- 
ests in the Middle East. The oil fields of 
Saudi Arabia and the Persian Gulf are 
& vital interest of the United States, and 
the AWACS will make them less vulner- 
able to surprise attack. We might be able 
to protect these oil fields on our own, 
but at a substantially greater cost. The 
Saudi's are wiling to pay in excess of 
$8 billion for these aircraft. 

The administration has assured us 
that there will be an American presence 
in the aircraft and on the ground in 
Saudi Arabia well into the 1990's. Ar- 
rangements for protecting the security 
of the AWACS system will also be sub- 
ject to U.S. approval and participation. 

The Secretary of State, in his testi- 
mony before the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, described the efforts 
of the administration to implement a 
coherent policy in that part of the world. 

The administration has described a 
strategy consisting of: Improving our 
own military position in and near the 
region; strengthening the defense capa- 
bilities of our friends; restoring confi- 
dence in the United States as a reliable 
partner; and pursuing a permanent 
peace in the region. 

I believe the President is on the right 
track, and I believe that on the merits, 
the AWACS sale is an essential element 
of a sound policy that serves our Na- 
tion’s security interests. 

Rejection of this transaction would 
diminish American influence in the Mid- 
dle East, and at a most crucial time in- 
dicate our unwillingness to be & con- 
structive force for peace and stability. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from: Rhode Island. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island has 6 minutes 
until the hour of 4 o’clock at which time 
he has 40 minutes with the minority. 

Mr. PELL. I yield to the majority 
leader. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask for 
30 seconds. I have cleared this with the 
minority leader. 

ORDER FOR RECESS TODAY UNTIL 9:00 A.M. 

TOMORROW 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today, it stand in 
recess until the hour of 9 a.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SENATOR SPECTER 
TOMORROW 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, after the recog- 
nition of the two leaders under the stand- 
ing order, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. SPECTER) be recognized for 
not to exceed 15 minutes on a special 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection. it is so ordered. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I understand 
the Senator from Iowa (Mr. Jepsen) is 
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on his way over here. Some of us have 
some questions for him, but in the mean- 
time, the Senator from Delaware has 
some points that I think will illuminate 
the points we have been discussing. 

I yield at this point to the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. BIDEN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, since time is short, I 
will get to the point. 

The issue here, it seems to me, is U.S. 
security, not Israeli security, not anyone 
else’s security—U.S. security. 

We have heard several arguments 
raised on the floor. 

By the way, I am prepared to yield at 
any time the Senator from Iowa would 
like the floor, because I would love to 
hear what he has to say. 

We have heard several arguments 
offered here: First of all, that we must 
make this sale because Saudi security is 
at stake; Saudi security is threatened by 
the Soviet Union. That is ridiculous. No. 
We could sell them the entire U.S. Air 
Force, and that is not going to make a 
difference in terms of security if there is 
a dedicated attack by the Soviets. 

We are told about Iraq and Iran and 
that they are going to knock out the oil- 
fields. One of my colleagues said Qadhafi 
may do that. I will read one sentence 
from the Foreign Relations Committee 
report, and the Intelligence Committee 
corroborates this: 

Successive air attacks would be needed to 
knock out overall oil field production capa- 
bility for any prolonged period. 


We are talking about shutting down 
Saudi oil. We should know what we are 
talking about. We are not talking about 
an isolated raid. We are talking about 
the need for successive, accurate strikes 
to have a long-term impact. 

We are told that one of the reasons 
we have to go forward with this sale 
is that somehow the Presicent is at 
stake here. We have been through that 
a number of times. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor and 
reserve the remainder of my time, to 
hear the Senator from Iowa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
D'AMATO). Who yields time? 

Mr. PERCY. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. JEPSEN. Mr. President, I have 
long been on record as an opponent of 
the AWACS sale to Saudi Arabia. As 
far back as last March, I have been on 
record as having severe reservations 
about the sale. I cosponsored the resolu- 
tion of disapproval because of these con- 
cerns. I still worry about many of the 
aspects of the proposed sale. However, 
in recent weeks, three major things have 
affected my thinking: 

First, in meetings and discussions with 
the President and other high adminis- 
tration officials, I have been given classi- 
fied information. This new information 
has lessened the concerns I had with 
the sale. 

Second, the national and worldwide 
attention created by this debate have 
changed the stakes involved. The issue 
has become much broader and much 
more important than the AWACS sale 
itself. It has become increasingly clear 
that a defeat for the President on 
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AWACS would curb his ability to achieve 
the many foreign and domestic policy 
objectives necessary for world peace and 
domestic economic stability. 

Third, when I ran for the Senate in 
1978, I told the people of Iowa that a 
Senator should be the hired man of the 
people. I believed that then and I be- 
lieve that now. In recent weeks, large 
numbers of Iowans have been telling 
me that they support the President's 
decision to sell the AWACS package to 
Saudi Arabia. This Senator has heard 
their voice. 

In weighing these and other factors 
that have developed over the last few 
weeks, such as the assassination of Pres- 
ident Sadat of Egypt, I have come to the 
conclusion that a vote for the sale of the 
AWACS is a vote for: 

The best interest of the United States; 

The safety and security of Israel; 

Stability in the Middle East; and 

My President and his future success- 
ful conduct of foreign and domestic 
policy. 

Today at 5 p.m., I will vote for the sale. 

It was after prayerful and careful de- 
liberation that I reached this decision. 

It was after equally serious delibera- 
tion that many of my colleagues decided 
to vote against the sale. Therefore, I have 
been offended by the attacks some people 
have made about the motives of the anti- 
sale Senators. 

Let the record show that all Senators 
put the interests of the United States 
first in their minds. Let us also summa- 
rize something that the record already 
shows—namely, that this was an excep- 
tionally difficult issue, with very strong 
arguments on both sides of the question. 
This was an extremely agonizing decision 
for many Members of this body. In my 
opinion, any comments questioning a 
Senator’s motives are unsupported by 
the facts, and uncalled for. The bottom 
line is that it is a personal judgment 
which every Senator has to make. 

When we are accused of wheeling and 
dealing by uninformed citizens, it is un- 
fortunate, but it is far more understand- 
able than the aspersions cast upon Mem- 
bers of this body by members of the 
media. I understand that a story saying 
that many Senators, like myself, spent 
hours and hours of study and delibera- 
tion and anguish, deciding what is best 
for our country is not as salable as & 
story that insinuates that votes have 
been bought, or that arms have been 
twisted off, or that a Senator is in this 
person’s pocket or another. 

But what is salable should be less im- 
portant to the media than what is true. 
I know most people in the media believe 
that and try as hard as possible to check 
their facts, and to be objective. But there 
are other forces in the media as well, 
and these forces have been present dur- 
ing the coverage of the AWACS debate. 

This Senator has been mentioned in 
AWACS news stories that had absolute- 
ly wrong information and/or gave space 
to wild allegations about my motives. I 
know other Senators have experienced 
this same treatment. 

I join members of the media in my 
fondness for the first amendment. None- 
theless, we should remember the words 
of Alexandr Solzhenitsyn: 
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A society without any objective legal 
standard is a terrible one indeed, but a 
society with no other scale than a legal one 
is not quite worthy of man either. 


Responsible reporters and editors 
should demand the same standards of 
their colleagues that they demand of 
themselves. 

Other people have complained about 
the lobbying that surrounded this vote. 
I can speak only for myself. My exposure 
to lobbying by the administration and 
the American Israeli Public Affairs Com- 
mittee was minimal and was focused on 
the central question: What course best 
serves American interests? Arguments to 
the contrary cannot be supported by the 
personal experience of RoGER JEPSEN. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. JEPSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 30 
seconds. 

Mr. PERCY. I yield 30 seconds. 

Mr. JEPSEN. Mr. President, let me 
close by saying that as we head toward 
a very close and crucial vote, there is a 
single hope in the minds and hearts of 
every Senator. We hope that the argu- 
ments of the side that prevails will be 
proved in our experience in the coming 
years to be correct. We all want the same 
outcomes on the Middle East—among 
them, a secure Israel, peace in the world, 
a steady flow of oil to the Western coun- 
tries, and friendship among the Arab 
countries. 


I pray that the decision we make to- 
day, whatever it may be, will prove to be 
a correct one. 

Mr. PELL. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Delaware. 


Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I do not 
question the motives of the Senator from 
Iowa. I do question his facts. I should 
like to ask him three questions, on my 
time, relating to his assertion that in- 
telligence information has been dis- 
d which helped him change nis 
mind. 


The Senator is not suggesting, is he, 
that there is any intelligence he was 
shown that did anything other than say 
that the stability of the Saudi regime 
was mixed or that the Saudi military is 
going to have great difficulty absorbing 
the weaponry, or that U.S. intelligence 
reporting on the Soviet counterparts to 
AWACS and AIM-9L are not complete? 

The long and short of it is that you 
did not receive anything that the Intel- 
ligence Committee failed to receive, Is 
there anything you know of that you 
think warrants our being brought into a 
closed session, which underscores your 
poms about new intelligence data you 

ave? 


Mr. JEPSEN. I have discussed this ear- 
lier with Senator GLENN, and I visited 
with him about it. We all have informa- 
tion. You are on the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and you have classified in- 
formation that I do not have, but I could 
have it if I wanted to look it up. I am on 
the Armed Services Committee, and I 
may have information that you do not 
have, and you could look it up. 

I made a simple statement. In my 
judgment and in my opinion, I received 
additional information that helped alle- 
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viate some of the concerns I had. It did 
not eliminate them. 

Mr. BIDEN. That is a fair answer to 
my question. 

There are two other arguments for the 
sale. One is that if we do not sell this 
equipment, there will be great reprisals. 
I think it is time the United States 
should wake up to the fact that the 
Saudis have no place else to go. Let us 
play some hard ball, as my conservative 
friends say. 

Also, we are concerned about Saudi 
stability. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. BIDEN. I suggest that my time is 
up, and I will sit down. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I am glad to 
yield another minute to the Senator from 
Delaware. ‘ 

Mr. BIDEN. I accept it. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, may I ask 
the Senator one question? 

Mr. BIDEN. On his time. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I have the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhole Island has the floor. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, may I ask 
one question of the Senator from Dela- 
ware? 

Mr. BIDEN. I have no time but I am 
delighted to answer a question. 

Mr. PELL. I yield the time I have re- 
maining. 

Mr. NUNN. I have one question. I 
heard the Senator from Delaware 
basically refute any threat to the Saudi 
oilfields from almost any source. As I 
understood the Senator’s statement, does 
the Senator believe that we have no need 
for the AWACS that are there now on 
the ground? 

Mr. BIDEN. No. What the Senator is 
saying is that there is no ability of the 
Iranian air force to knock out the Saudi 
oilfields in a single strike—which is the 
rationale we are offered as the reason 
why they must have the AWACS. 

I conclude by saying that the AWACS 
is already there and it is already inte- 
grated with our force structure. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate vote on the proposed sale of AWACS 
aircraft and F-15 enhancement equip- 
ment is now before us. I urge my col- 
leagues to vote against this proposed sale 

The AWACS and F-15 enhancement 
sale should not be approved. The sale 
compromises our military intelligence 
capabilities, it does nothing to advance 
the peace process in the Middle East, 
and the sale promises a dangerous es- 
calation of the arms race in this region 
of the world. 

Let me set forth in some more detail 
my reasons for opposing this sale. 

First, the AWACS F-15 enhancement 
sale could result in a dangerous breach 
of our national security interests. The 
AWACS sale could result in dispersal of 
highly sensitive and secret information 
about this most sophisticated intelli- 
gence-gathering equipment. 

Since the superiority of U.S. military 
strength in this region depends largely on 
the superiority of our military tech- 
nology, our military strength will be 
compromised if the AWACS falls into 
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alien hands. The real possibility of an 
internal revolution in Saudi Arabia or 
seizure of the AWACS by individual 
radical groups in the region poses a high 
risk that the AWACS could fall into the 
wrong hands. This is a military risk that 
we should not take. 

The AWACS F-15 sale also does noth- 
ing to advance the cause of peace within 
the Middle East. 

The American people have been sad- 
dened and shocked by the death of An- 
war Sadat, the chief Arab architect of 
peace in the region. Some now have sug- 
gested that with the AWACS sale we will 
help advance peace and stability in the 
Middle East. 

However, Anwar Sadat backed the 
Camp David accords, the Saudis do not. 

Anwar Sadat permitted Egyptian facil- 
ities to be used by the U.S. rapid deploy- 
ment force. The Saudis will not. 

Anwar Sadat renounced terrorism as a 
means for political change: The Saudis 
continue to call for a holy war against 
Israel and have provided extensive sup- 
port for the Palestinian Liberation Or- 
ganization. 

The Saudis have yet to demonstrate 
that they are a true force for peace in 
the Middle East. The AWACS F-15 en- 
hancement sale to the Saudis in my 
opinion will do nothing to reduce tension 
and move us closer to the Camp David 
accords. 

Finally, the AWACS sale is going to 
contribute to an escalated arms race in 
the Middle East. 

I find it ironic for the administration 
to try to prove simultaneously that the 
AWACS is so advanced that it could en- 
able the Saudis, in theory, to hold off 
the Soviet air force and yet so stripped 
down that it will be vulnerable to Israeli 
jamming. These are truly tough state- 
ments of fact to reconcile. 


Yet, it is incontestable that the 
AWACS is the ultimate enhancement 
for the squadrons of F-15's that the 
Saudis will own and fly. The over-the- 
horizon radar of the AWACS is a quan- 
tum leap in radar engineering and could 
be of great effectiveness in augmenting 
a Saudi strike force. The temptations 
for military adventurism are enhanced 
by the AWACS sale. 


And we must not lose sight of the fact 
the other components of the AWACS 
sale enhance the offensive capabilities of 
the Saudi air force. The fast-pack con- 
formal fuel and equipment pods equip 
an F-15 with a combat radius of over 
1,000 miles and a heavier bombing ca- 
pability. The AIM-9L Sidewinder air-to- 
air missile is a state-of-the-art air at- 
tack weapon. The capabilities of this 
weapon are so great that former fighter 
pilots have signed a letter urging the 
Congress to exercise its prerogatives in 
denying this weapon to any other nation. 

And once we sell AWACS and these 
other weapons to the Saudis, what other 
weapons will we need to supply other 
countries in the region? 

An arms race in this highly volatile 
region of the world does nothing to re- 
duce conflict within the region or to ad- 
vance peace in the world as a whole. The 
Middle East is, to be blunt, a tinderbox, 
and this country is ill-served by becom- 
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ing an unwitting partner in escalating 
the arms race in this part of the world. 

Mr. President, the AWACS sale is a 
mistake militarily, diplomatically, and 
politically. We have a solemn contract 
as embodied in the Camp David accords 
to work for peace and security in the 
Middle East. The AWACS sale is a step 
in the opposite direction. Consequently, 
I urge my colleagues to vote to disap- 
prove this arms sale. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, although 
I am voting to support President Rea- 
gan's decision today, I do so with the 
greatest reluctance. Like so many of my 
fellow Senators, I believe the sale of 
AWACS to the Saudis to be a mistake, 
and I believe that the Government of 
Israel is correct in its concern that these 
aircraft will not enhance the security 
and stability of the Middle East. But 
three other factors are more important 
and I want to address them now. The 
first and most obvious is the necessity for 
our President to be able to conduct for- 
eign policy with authority. In cases like 
the Panama Canal or the SALT II treaty, 
many of my colleagues and I were will- 
ing to oppose the President and we ac- 
cepted the danger of undermining the 
Presidential authority in foreign affairs 
because of the severe consequences that 
we saw in those decisions and because we 
were bound by the Constitution to give 
our advice and consent in the matter of a 
treaty. 

But today, Mr. President, this is not a 
matter of advice and consent to a treaty. 
So I will vote with the President, very 
reluctantly. 

The second factor is the question of 
damage to the security of Israel that may 
be inherent in this decision. I accept sec- 
ond place to no one in my support for 
the land of Israel. I initially opposed the 
sale of AWACS precisely because of the 
concern I have for the security and long- 
term survival of Israel. I spent many 
hours in reading classified documents 
about how the military balance in the 
Middle East in the next decade would be 
affected by the AWACS and other weap- 
ons in this package. I sent representa- 
tives to meet with the commander and 
deputy commander of the Air Force of 
Israel. I went aboard the AWACS air- 
craft myself to appreciate its capabili- 
ties in detail. 

My conclusion was that Prime Min- 
ister Begin is essentially correct. AWACS 
in the hands of the Saudis will diminish 
the security of Israel. When I discussed 
these details with President Reagan, 
however, I received his assurances some 
of which have since been incorporated 
in his letter to the Senate, that go a long 
way toward making this sale just barely 
acceptable to me. The most important 
reassurances to me are the operating 
practices that the Saudis will follow, fly- 
ing the AWACS no closer to their borders 
than 100 to 150 miles, the restrictions on 
sharing information with third countries 
without our consent, and the prohibi- 
tion on flving outside Saudi Arabia. We 
have the President's commitment in this 
letter that the Saudis will accept these 
safeguards and others in the letters of 
agreement and associated documents for 
the transfer. 

Mr. President, it comes down to a sim- 
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ple point. The survival of Israel is not 
at stake in this vote today. If it were so, 
I promise that I would defy the Presi- 
dent’s authority in foreign affairs, and 
no letter about safeguards would reas- 
sure me. What it comes down to is that 
the analytical judgment of American de- 
fense experts differs from the calcula- 
tions of their colleagues in Israel who see 
a graver threat from the Saudi AWACS 
and F-15's in the late 1980's than Amer- 
ican experts do. This is a legitimate point 
of difference. The Israeli military leader- 
ship has the right and the obligation to 
be cautious in their assessment of the 
threat to Israel. 

But they also know and indicated to 
me that the survival of Israel is not at 
stake. Other means can be found to com- 
pensate the Israeli defense forces for this 
sale to the Saudis. 

Mr. President, I intend to work with 
my colleagues and with the President to 
find a satisfactory compensatory package 
for Israel which will maintain a military 
balance for the long term highly favor- 
able to Israel. That is the least we can do 
after today's vote, 

The third factor will sound harsh and 
too critical to some. But I must point out 
what I have not heard at all in this 
AWACS debate the past few weeks. 
AWACS is not Middle East policy. 
AWACS is not a long term strategy for 
peace in the Middle East. AWACS is not a 
major step in the search for "strategic 
consensus" about the Soviet threat. 
AWACS is not the next step in the Camp 
David peace process. AWACS is not a 
move toward settlement of the Palestin- 
ian question. 

It has been a bitter disappointment to 
me to see so much of the President's at- 
tention devoted to his single arms pack- 
age which diverts him and diverts the 
Congress from the real question of a 
peaceful settlement of main issues of war 
&nd peace in ihe Middle East. When 
King Hussein of Jordan comes to meet 
President Reagan next month, we as a 
nation have the opportunity to begin to 
focus on what next steps can be taken 
to enhance or replace the Camp David 
framework in some way that will move 
all the parties a step closer to a peace 
that will bring Israel the recognition of 
her legitimacy as a state that she has 
been denied by all the Arab nations but 
Egypt, and that will also bring satisfac- 
tion to the Arabs, and especially the 
Arab Palestinians, whose rights Israel 
has agreed to recognize in the Camp Da- 
vid framework. Without such progress. 
Mr. President, all that we debate here to- 
day about AWACS, the Saudi Govern- 
ment, the potential loss of American 
technology, the threat to Israel in the 
short term, all these matters will be ir- 
relevant. 

So I vote reluctantly with the Presi- 
dent but also with sadness and disap- 
pointment that we have yet to address 
either the compensation package for 
Israel that I believe must be designed 
and delivered, and we have failed to ad- 
dress the question of the next steps in 
the search for peace in he Middle East 
where Israel is as yet not recognized as 


legitimate by the vast majority of the 
region. 
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Mr. President, I hope that somehow 
the President can link progress toward a 
settlement of the recognition of Israel 
and the question of Palestinian rights to 
the larger, geopolitical quest that Secre- 
tary Haig began in April toward a stra- 
tegic consensus of the Arab world on how 
to deal with the Soviet threat. I believe 
that the rulers of Saudi Arabia now have 
an obligation to work with us in the 
search for a Middle East peace from 
which they were unfortunately excluded 
in the Camp David meetings between 
Israel and Egypt. With this vote today, 
Saudi leaders must know that they have 
joined the peace process—or they will 
have gravely betrayed an American 
President and his supporters in the Sen- 
ate. Iam told that Arabs value their hon- 
or highly and it is now Saudi honor that 
is engaged in our search for strategic 
consensus and peace in the Middle East 
which recognizes the legitimacy of the 
State of Israel. I wil be watching the 
Saudis' next steps in this long process. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
President Reagan formally notified Con- 
gress on October 1, 1981, of the proposal 
to provide the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia 
with an advanced air defense package. 
The proposal includes: 

First, five E3-A airborne warning and 
control system (AWACS) aircraft with 
the inherent support and ground radar; 

Second, 1,777 AIM-9L Sidewinder air- 
to-air missiles; 

Third, 101 ship sets (202 tanks) of 
conformal fuel tanks for the Royal Saudi 
Air Force F-15 aircraft. 

For many weeks, both preceding and 
following the official notification of the 
proposed sale, I have carefully consid- 
ered the President's initiative. It was 
only after thorough deliberation, in- 
vestigation, and study that I decided to 
support the President. 

The United States has made clear its 
interest in the Middle East and has 
striven to bring peace and stability to 
that region of the world, Likewise, the 
United States has clearly stated its in- 
tent to defend its interest, and that of 
the West, in the Persian Gulf. Our abil- 
ity to foster peace and stability in the 
Middle East can be enhanced through 
our support of more moderate govern- 
ments in that part of the world. Simi- 
larly, our force projection capability to 
protect our vital interests is furthered 
through cooperative military efforts with 
such nations. In this context, the admin- 
istration's proposed arms sale to Saudi 
Arabia is sound. 

Two concerns with the proposal were 
of paramount interest to me. The first 
was the vital matter of the security of 
our strongest and most loyal ally in the 
Middle East, the State of Israel. After 
listening to respected witnesses who ap- 
peared before the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services, after reviewing relevant 
documents, many of which were classi- 
fied, and after long thought, I have con- 
cluded that the package of arms the ad- 
ministration intends to sell to Saudi 
Arabia does not represent a credible 
threat to Israel. Indeed, the proposed 
sale wil advance the security of Israel 
by insuring a significant American pres- 
ence in Saudi Arabia, and by bolstering 
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the position of this moderate, staunchly 
anti-Communist country. 

The second concern is the critica] is- 
sue of the security of certain U.S. tech- 
nology incorporated in both the E3-A 
AWACS aircraft and the AIM-9L Side- 
winder air-to-air missiles. There is no 
denying that a degree of risk exists for 
the compromise of this technology. Such 
a risk exists whenever sensitive tech- 
nology is made available to any foreign 
state. However, I believe that the under- 
standings reached between the United 
States and Saudi Arabia will provide the 
necessary level of security. 

Furthermore, approval of the proposed 
sale to Saudi Arabia will strengthen our 
ability to influence events in the Middle 
East. Our stature aš a reliable ally will 
be advanced, and our claim of a serious 
and long-term interest in the region will 
be confirmed. 

In addition, the assistance provided to 
Saudi Arabia will be a concrete sign that 
we do not intend to let the Soviet Union 
fill the vacuum in the Middle East re- 
sulting from the fall of the Shah of 
Iran and the tragic assassination of 
President Sadat of Egypt. The program 
of assistance planned for Saudi Arabia 
represents a unique opportunity to 
broaden our alliances in this troubled 
area, and I believe that we should take 
advantage of it. 

However, I take issue with a number of 
points that have been raised in support 
of the proposed sale. It is difficult to 
claim that security risks are minimal 
until such time that specific security ar- 
rangements are implemented. The 
AWACS capabilities cannot be down- 
graded. It is an advanced early detec- 
tion system, and indeed it will be a major 
component of our command, control, 
and communications network well into 
the next decade. The United States is 
the only nation in the world which pos- 
sesses a system of this caliber. The Soviet 
Union remains significantly behind in 
developing such a system. There is little 
doubt in my mind that compromise of 
this aircraft or other elements of the 
package, especially the AIM-9L Side- 
winder missile, would provide valuable 
intelligence to the Soviet Union and 
would cause serious harm to our national 
security. 

Thus far, we have only verbal assur- 
ances that such technology will be pro- 
tected. I do not believe that these are 
adequate in light of the extreme sen- 
sitivity of this technology. Although I 
believe that the measures outlined in 
assurances given the United States by 
Saudi Arabia will provide the requisite 
safeguards, only when the promised 
measures are physically implemented 
can we be sure that the risk of com- 
promise is, in fact, low and acceptable. 


The agreements reached between the 
United States and Saudi Arabia which 
insure extensive American participation 
in AWACS operation are often cited to 
allay concerns about Saudi use of this 
equipment. I would like to point out 
that this is simply due to the fact that 
Saudi Arabia will be unable to operate 
AWACS for some time, and that the 
American presence is not the result of 
any Saudi willingness to have us involved 
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in joint crewing. The severe shortage of 
Saudi air and ground technicians quali- 
fied to operate AWACS require U.S. Air 
Force personnel to operate the systems 
while Saudi personnel are trained. 

Finally, a number of questions will re- 
main unanswered until the President 
certifies in writing that certain key re- 
quirements have been met. Specifically, 
conditions relating to U.S. access to 
AWACS-gathered intelligence, third na- 
tion access to the AWACS equipment, 
and the actual formulation and imple- 
mentation of security measures. Verbal 
assurances do not adequately address 
these critical questions. In his letter to 
the Senate today, President Reagan as- 
sured that the appropriate certification 
would be forthcoming, and I would like 
to stress the need for such documenta- 
tion to be provided promptly. 

The final analysis shows that the sale 
of the package to Saudi Arabia proposed 
by the President is clearly in the interest 
of the United States. I urge my col- 
leagues to support the President and 
reject the resolution of disapproval. 

AWACS 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, today the 
Senate is going to vote on whether or 
not the United States should make some 
of its most advanced military equip- 
ment available to Saudi Arabia. Ordi- 
narily, one would expect the Senate to 
debate this issue in careful and sober 
terms. Instead, a degree of emotional- 
ism has pervaded the discussion that 
has obscured the basic issue: Is it or 
is it not in the best interests of the 
United States to turn over complete con- 
trol of super-sophisticated military 
equipment to a potentially unstable gov- 
ernment in an extremely volatile part 
of the world? 

After reviewing the available evi- 
dence yet once again, I conclude that 
there is no reason to reverse my earlier 
determination to oppose this sale. Two 
broad considerations have led me to 
take this position. 

First, the external threats to Saudi 
Arabia do not outweigh the risk of com- 
promising some of the most advanced 
technology in the American military in- 
ventory. The threats to the Saudi oil- 
fields, or to the ruling royal family, are 
largely internal. None of the neighbor- 
ing states has the capability of taking 
out the Saudi oilfields in a single air 
strike, or even in a short war. What is 
more, the two countries that would have 
the capability of doing the most dam- 
age—Iraq and Iran—are engaged in 
what appears to be a prolonged war. In 
fact, Saudi Arabia is actively supporting 
Iraq against Iran. 

In the event that the Soviets should 
decide on direct action with their own 
forces against Saudi Arabia, there is 
nothing the Saudis could do to stop 
them—with or without the AWACS 
package. In practice, therefore, any se- 
rious attack from the outside on Saudi 
Arabia could be stopped only by U.S. 
intervention. 

On the other hand, potential internal 
threats to Saudi stability are very real. 
Of a small population of only 7.5 million 
people, one-third are foreigners. In ad- 
dition to hundreds of thousands of polit- 
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ically active Palestinians, the Ayatollah 
Khomeini has some 300 sympathizers in 
Saudi Arabia. Externally provoked sub- 
version is hardly out of the question. The 
rising tide of Islamic fundamentalism 
has made every regime in the region 
justifiably nervous. The assassination of 
Anwar Sadat while he was reviewing 
supposedly loyal troops underscores the 
voliatility of the Arab world today. 

Should this technology fall into the 
wrong hands, our own military men and 
women could be put in serious jeopardy. 
For instance, if Libya had had the Side- 
winder air-to-air missile—which is a 
part of this package—the recent air bat- 
tle in the Mediterranean could well have 
come out differently. This same line of 
reasoning convinced me to oppose the 
previous administration’s proposal to sell 
AWACS to the Shah of Iran—a sale 
which was supported at that time by Is- 
rael. One can well imagine how much 
greater the risk would have been to the 
men who attempted to rescue the Amer- 
ican hostages had the Ayatollah’s air 
force had an AWACS aircraft. 

Second, far from enhancing the pros- 
pects for a strategic consensus in the 
Middle East, this arms package will in 
all likelihood increase tensions in the 
area. If we have learned anything from 
history, we should know that where na- 
tions have basic conflicts of interest, 
peace can be maintained only through a 
credible balance of power. After all, it is 
for this reason that we have in this 
country embarked on an expensive pro- 
gram to rebuild our strategic defenses. 
Yet the sale of the AWACS package— 
which included the state-of-the-art 
Sidewinder missile—will be perceived by 
Israel as a dangerous tilting of the mili- 
tary balance in favor of the Arabs. The 
end result could well be to increase the 
chances of another Middle East conflict 
erupting that would destroy the very 
consensus we are trying to achieve. 

The basic point I would like to make, 
Mr. President, is that if AWACS tech- 
nology is needed in the region to counter 
international aggression it should be un- 
der American ownership and control. 
Even in NATO, AWACS aircraft are un- 
der U.S. command. It may well be theo- 
retically possible to construct an ar- 
rangement by which the Saudis have 
access to the information provided by 
AWACS while the United States retains 
operational control. But so far as I am 
aware, the Saudis have not indicated a 
willingness to work something out. 


In closing, Mr. President, I would like 
to say that I do not know how this vote 
today is going to come out. I suspect 
that it will be close. I am sure that both 
sides are right when they say that there 
will be costs if their side loses. But I 
think that when the heat generated by 
this debate dies down, all parties will 
see that our interests in the Middle East, 
and by extension in the world, transcend 
the resolution of this single issue. The 
ties that bind this country to both Israel 
and Saudi Arabia are far too strong to 
be severed by a single decision of this 
magnitude. 


Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent to place in the Record an edi- 
torial published on October 18 by the 
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News Journal of Wilmington, Del., that 
argues most cogently against the 
AWACS package proposal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A BAD DEAL 

It seems like only yesterday that Saudi 
Arabia was most prominent among those oil- 
rich nations of the Middle East brandishing 
petroleum as & weapon against what they 
considered the pro-Israeli West, particularly 
the United States. They arc not so long past 
that many Americans cannot recall the un- 
yielding Arab embargoes, fully endorsed by 
Saudi Arabia, against U.S. firms that dared to 
do business with Israel. And most recently, 
Saudi Arabia renewed its call to Arab nations 
for a jihad or holy war against Israel. Yet 
today, if we are to believe Secretary of State 
Alexander M. Haig Jr. Saudi Arabia is the 
United States' foremost friend in the Middle 
East. (Our condolences to Israel and Egypt.) 

Saudi Arabia's oil is vitally important to 
the West, and particularly the United States. 
Not only does the United States hope to avert 
any further cutoffs of that oil to us but also it 
hopes to deny it to the Soviet orbit. It would 
do that by making Saudi Arabia the keystone 
of a “strategic consensus” in the Middle East 
against a mutually recognized threat from 
the Soviet Union or client states of the 
Kremlin—South Yemen, Libya or Iraq, for 
instance. Concede that threat and you create 
an immediate crisis of vulnerability in Saudi 
Arabia, one that cries out for a massive in- 
fusion of sophisticated weapons and which, 
incidentally, provides a multi-billion-dollar 
business opportunity for the U.S. arms indus- 
try. Wealthy Saudi Arabia pays in cash. 

Three and a half years ago, Congress was 
persuaded to approve the sale of a “defensive” 
weapons package, including 60 first-class F-15 
jet fighters, to Saudi Arabia at a price of more 
than $4 billion. Now the Reagan administra- 
tion is pressing Congress to approve a new 
$8.5-billion arms package for Saudi Arabia to 
strengthen defense of its oil fields, pumping 
stations and pipelines. 

The package includes: 

Jet fuel tanks to extend the range of Saudi 
Arabia's F-15s, at a cost of $110 million. 

Eight DC-707 aerial refueling tankers to 
keep Saudi aircraft aloft even longer, at a 
price of $2.4 billion. 

1,177 AIM-9L Sidewinder missiles, among 
the most sophisticated weapons in the U.S. 
arsenal, for $200 million. 

Five Airborne Warning and Control Sys- 
tems aircraft, whose advanced radar can de- 
tect and track attacking aircraft more than 
150 miles away and identify them by type 
and nationality. These would cost $5.8 billion. 

In the shorthand of Capitol Hill, this arms 
deal is known simply as the AWACS pack- 
age. It is the center of a seething contro- 
versy that concerns the pride of the Saudi 
royal family, the prestige of the presidency, 
the safeguarding of advance technology pos- 
sessed only by the United States and con- 
cerns for the security of Israel. 

It is a controversy that should not have 
arisen. Since it has, the Congress is obli- 
gated to deal with it intelligently. The emo- 
tionalism surrounding the issue makes that 
extremely difficult. 

The House of Representatives voted by 
nearly 3-1 against the sale. The Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee voted 9-8 to rec- 
ommend its disapproval by the full Senate. 
The Senate should accept that recommenda- 
tion. 

The emphasis on the AWACS portion of 
the package is misleading. Despite the pro- 
testations of Israel and her supporters in 
Congress, the AWACS aircraft themselves do 
not pose & threat to the security of Israel. 
It is other portions of the package that 
could, particularly extending the range of 
the F-15 aircraft and arming them with the 
advanced AIM-9L missiles. 
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That is not the main reason, however, why 
this sale should be abandoned. Most impor- 
tant is the question of the security of Saud! 
Arabia's oil production and supply. Granted 
there is some threat from the Soviet Union 
and its clients in the region, the $8.5 billion 
that Saudi Arabia has been persuaded to 
spend is seriously misdirected. 

The most ominous threat to the Saudi 
government, the ruling royal family and the 
nation’s vast natural wealth comes not from 
the air but on the ground. The geography of 
the sprawling and thinly populated country 
makes its oil facilities far more vulnerable 
to ground attack or sabotage by foreign 
enemies or domestic dissidents. Improved 
internal security and better-trained ground 
defense forces would provide it with the 
greatest degree of protection, and a lot 
sooner than the AWACS umbrella scheduled 
to be in full operation around 1990. 

Assurances that there is no danger of se- 
cret U.S. technology falling into unfriendly 
hands are unconvincing. The AWACS alr- 
craft itself is a system that the United 
States has been willing to share with no one 
else, even the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, where it is in use with American 
crews. 

More menacing is the likelihood that the 
superiority of the AIM-9L missile, touted as 
the best air-to-air weapon in the world, 
might be compromised by the theft of one 
or more of the 1,177 missiles that Saudi 
Arabia could claim as its own. 

Even the assurances made to Israel are 
contradictory. Proponents of the sale insist 
that even if any of the weapons were to 
be used against Israel, its acknowledged mil- 
itary superiority in the region would render 
such an attack useless. Most recently, the 
administration has said it would provide Is- 
rael with radar jamming equipment. This 
comes from the same people who have sought 
to reassure us earlier that part of the AWACS 
superlority over any other system of its type 
13 that its radar is virtually unjammable. 

We reserve the greatest degree of cynicism 
for the manner in which the AWACS con- 
troversy was created in the first place. The 
issue with which the U. S. Congress is wres- 
tling now was created by American military 
and industrial representatives of the defense 
establishment. It was they, not the Saudis, 
who arranged this marriage of strategic ne- 
cessity and commercial opportunity. 

The fact that it far exceeds Saudi Arabla's 
genuine needs 1s now subordinated to the 
prestige of President Reagan and the pride 
of sovereigns of sand-covered oil. It is a bad 
deal and the fact that President Reagan has 
unwisely staked his reputation on it does 
not make it a good one. 

Genuine improvements in security for 
Saudi Arabia, Egypt, Israel and any other 
putative U.S. ally in the Middle East can 
be provided through a variety of joint ar- 
rangements, any one of which would be pref- 
erable to this ignoble arms bazaar. 

And if Saudi Arabia is truly our foremost 
friend in the Middle East, those commitments 
to mutual interests in the Middle East should 
include genuine Saudi efforts in behalf of 
peace, not the public lip service it pays while 
providing covert financial support and overt 
ideological encouragement to Palestinians 
and Arabs who would make it impossible. 


Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, while I per- 
sonally do not believe that we should 
cast our votes on any issue based on pub- 
lic opinion polls, I have often heard 
Senators present such polls as evidence 
to support a vote for or against a given 
piece of legislation. With that in mind, I 
should like the record of this debate to 
contain the following information which 
was published in the Washington Post 
of October 21, 1981. On that date, the 
Post reported the results of a poll they 
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had commissioned along with ABC News. 
Let me quote from a section of that re- 
port. 

A majority of Americans are opposed to 
the sale of Airborne Warning and Control 
System radar planes to Saudi Arabia, largely 
because of a widespread conviction that 
Saudi Arabia is not a reliable ally. 


S:nce the published report did not cite 
any figures to support this claim, I 
asked a member of my staff to contact 
the author of the article, Mr. Barry Suss- 
man, and inquire about the figures. Mr. 
Sussman indicated to us that the actual 
results of the poll indicated that their 
sample opposed the sale of AWACS to 
Saudi Arabia by a margin of 50 to 37 
percent, and he authorized us to make 
those figures public. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, there 
is only one fundamental issue involved 
in the decision to sell Saudi Arabia $8.5 
billion in sophisticated radar aircraft 
and other equipment. That issue is sim- 
ple and direct. Will the sale increase U.S. 
national security or harm it? 

Everything else is of secondary impor- 
tance. This decision cannot be made on 
the basis of Israeli security needs or 
Seudi security needs. It cannot be a re- 
ward for lower oil prices. Nor should we 
allow the lobbyists on both sides to 
fashion the outcome. They should be ig- 
nored. 

Naked self-interest. That is the only 
relevant viewpoint. 

Now let us examine the proposal itself. 
The sale does not just encompass five 
AWACS aircraft at $5.8 billion. Most 
people are surprised to find out that it 
also includes $200 million for 1,177 AIM- 
9L Sidewinder missiles; $110 million for 
101 sets of long range fuel tanks for the 
F-15's we sold the Saudi's in 1977; and 
$2.4 billion for 8 KC-707 aerial tank- 
ers. Outsite the current deal, but asso- 
ciated with it, is a proposal for $1.5 bil- 
lion in upgraded ground radars. 

The AWACS is a giant 30-foot radar 
on top of a Boeing 707 type jet. It has 
&dvanced computers and communica- 
tions devices run by a crew of 17. By fiy- 
ing at a height of 30,000 feet, the AWACS 
can identify over 240 moving targets by 
size, altitude, speed, and direction. If 
the AWACS were flying over Madison, it 
could detect aircraft everywhere inside a 
circle linking St. Louis, Detroit, and Min- 
neapolis. 

According to the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the AWACS "offers 
the greatest single quantum jump in 
command and control capability since 
the development of radar . . ." It is the 
basis for our air defense plans for 
Europe and the United States where we 
virtually have neglected air defense for 
& generation. No other single weapon 
system is so critical to our conventional 
military capabilities at home and 
abroad. 

Likewise, the AIM-9L Sidewinder is 
the most advanced version of that mis- 
sile in our inventory. It can attack air- 
craft from any direction after firing. 
Ask the Libyans if it works. They lost 
two aircraft last August to the AIM-9L. 

The fuel tanks for the F-15's double 
their range. When we sold the Saudi's 
the F-15’s in 1977, the Carter adminis- 
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tration pledged to the Congress that it 
would not sell them either the extended 
range fuel tanks or the aerial tankers. 
With that caveat, the F-15 sale went 
through. Now that agreement is being 
broken. 

If the AWACS or Sidewinder missiles 
fell into unfriendly hands, it would be 
a disaster of enormous consequences for 
U.S. security. It would take years and 
many billions of dollars to recover from 
that loss. In the meantime our forces 
in Europe would be put in jeopardy and 
our plans for defending U.S. airspace 
could be disrupted. 

Twelve U.S. fighter pilots have written 
the Congress pleading that we not give 
away the technology in the Sidewinder 
missile. They wrote: 


The AIM-9L is so superior that it gives 
the American Fighter Pilot a believable 
chance of survival when confronted with 
the overwhelming numbers of Soviet air- 
craft we must face. If we are to maintain 
a credible deterrent defense posture with a 
minimum of dollars, why give our tech- 
nolcgical edge away?” 


Why, indeed? 

How likely is this to happen? Well, we 
sold the F-14 and the Phoenix missile 
system to Iran. Now we th'nk it has been 
compromised to the Russians forcing us 
into a costly change of our missiles so 
the Russians cannot successfully knock 
them out. Without firm assurances and 
U.S. personnel on board, it would not be 
difficult for a terrorist team to fly the 
AWACS to Libya, Iran, Iraq, or the So- 
viet Union. Remember that the Saudis 
have experienced great problems with 
internal security. It took weeks just to 
dislodge the terrorists from the Grand 
Mosque at Mecca in November 1979. 

But let us be fair to the Saudis. They 
need an advanced air defense network. 
Theirs is a large country virtually ex- 
posed to hostile action from many un- 
friendly neighbors. The oilfields need 
protection from air attack. I agree with 
this assessment. 

So what do we do? The same thing we 
do for Egypt and our NATO partners. 
Joint manning and U.S. control of the 
AWACS. We cannot take the chance of 
letting this technolozy be compromised. 
Only a U.S. presence and joint U.S. con- 
trol will give us the security we need. 

We have an arrangement with NATO 
for joint manning of the AWACS and, 
in any event, these aircraft remain under 
close U.S. control The same goes for 
the AWACS currently in Egypt. Why not 
the same deal for the Saudis? 

Unfortunatelv, they have given us a 
flat no. They will make no public or pri- 
vate agreement for joint manning or 
joint U.S. control of these aircraft. 

Thus, the entire issue boils down to 
measuring U.S. security against Saudi 
security. And every time, no matter what 
nation is involved, the answer has to 
be—put U.S. security first. 

It is a shame the Saudis have to be so 
unreasonable about this. But they have 
dictated the terms, and I cannot vote 
io place our defense plans at risk by 
agreeing to this sale. 
€ Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. President, I 
rise in strong support of Senate Con- 
current Resolution 37, disapproving the 
proposed sale to Saudi Arabia of mili- 
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tary aircraft, including AWACS (Air- 
borne Warning and Control System) air- 
craft, upgraded fuel tanks for the F-15 
aircraft, and Sidewinder air-to-air mis- 
siles. It is my firm belief that this pro- 
posed sale to Saudi Arabia is not in the 
best interest of the United States. 

The President's proposal, if not dis- 
approved, would clearly jeopardize the 
security of Israel—our only stable, dem- 
ocratic ally in the Middle East. We must 
remember that Saudi Arabia has stead- 
fastly opposed the Camp David peace 
process. Indeed, Saudi Arabia has ex- 
plicitly and repeatedly called upon its 
Arab neighbors to join in a holy war 
against the Jewish State. To this end, 
Saudi Arabia has long provided financial 
and moral support to the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization—a terrorist orga- 
nization whose avowed purpose is the 
destruction of the State of Israel. Such 
opponents of peace should not receive 
our most advanced military hardware. 

Mr. President, if the Saudis receive the 
AWACS, together with the Sidewinder 
and other equipment in this $8.5 billion 
package, they would immediately possess 
vastly enhanced monitoring capacity. 
allowing them to detect every move that 
the Israeli military might make. Israeli 
efforts to mobilize troops for defensive 
purposes could immediately be detected 
by Saudi Arabia, and relayed to other 
states in the area that have a history of 
active belligerency toward Tel Aviv. 


Let there be no mistake, I am in full 
agreement with those who say that the 
security of Israel should not be the only 
factor weighed in this decision, partic- 
ularly in light of the world oil situation 
and current tensions with the Soviet 
Union. Yet, I fail to see how the United 
States would benefit politically or strate- 
gically by enhancing Saudi military ca- 
pabilities through this arms transfer. 


Only 3 years ago, Congress approved 
the selling of 60 F-15's to Saudi Arabia 
with the express understanding that 
their defensive range would not be ex- 
tended. Now the Saudi Government is 
before us seeking more powerful and 
extensive weaponry. And what has the 
United States gained from its previous 
cooperation with Saudi Arabia? The 
answer is very little indeed. The Middle 
East is no safer, and our friendship with 
Saudi Arabia is no deeper. In fact, Saudi 
Arabia, which has never recognized the 
Camp David accords and in truth, has 
labored to thwart their implementation, 
did not even have the diplomatic cour- 
tesy to send a delegation to pay its of- 
ficial respects to our late ally, Anwar 
Sadat. They were not alone in their cal- 
lous insensitivity, of course, for they 
were joined by Syria and the Soviet 
Union, Qadhafi and the ayatollah. 

This is the same Saudi Arabia which 
recently signed a letter that was circu- 
lated by the Cuban Mission to the United 
Nations accusing the United States of 
both “aggression against Libya” and “at- 
tempts to destabilize the independence 
and territorial integrity of nonaligned 
countries.” Needless to say, these charges, 
so flagrantly false, drew an immediate 
and sharp rebuke from our distinguished 
Ambassador at Turtle Bay, Jeanne Kirk- 
patrick, who responded that she was 
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startled to find the Saudis among the 
signatories on such a document. 

This is the same Saudi Arabia that has 
consistently opposed a U.S. military 
presence within its borders. And this is 
the same Saudi Arabia that has rejected 
numerous U.S. requests to use their fa- 
cilities jointly or to establish military 
bases in cooperation with them. Even 
now, in spite of several considerate over- 
tures from President Reagan, the Saudis 
refused to allow U.S. technicians aboard 
AWACS after the training of Saudi per- 
sonnel has been completed. I might add, 
Mr. President, that not even our NATO 
allies operate AWACS without joint U.S. 
command. 

The 1978 sale failed to alter or abate 
Saudi Arabia's staunch anti-Israel poli- 
cies. Even with our aid and support 
through sales of military hardware, our 
influence with Saudi Arabia is so meager 
that we stand on opposite sides of nu- 
merous important issues, so basic to U.S. 
foreign policy. 

Some argue that Saudi Arabia has 
been a moderating force in OPEC and 
that cooperation in this instance with 
that country will encourage continued 
moderation. On this point, I would like 
to emphasize that Saudi Arabia has, and 
always will, operate in its own best eco- 
nomic interest. The Saudis set their oil 
price at a level which will maximize 
profits now, and over the long run. It 
is as plain and simple as that. The sale 
of military hardware will not affect that 
cold economic fact. 

Nor will this sale increase the security 
of Saudi Arabian oilfields from Soviet 
invasion. This upgrading of Saudi mili- 
tary capabilities will not deter a coun- 
try with the military might of the So- 
viet Union. What it will do, however, is 
needlessly escalate the arms race in the 
Middle East and further aggravate the 
tensions in that troubled region. And 
let us not forget that the Saudis have 
gone on record time and time again as 
stating that their prime enemy is not 
the Soviet Union, but our ally Israel. 

So, while the United States has little 
to gain politically or strategically, the 
United States has much to lose if this 
sale goes through. Chief among them is 
our military technology. It was not too 
long ago that the United States poured 
billions of dollars worth of advanced 
weaponry into a country no less stable 
than Saudi Arabia. That country, of 
course, is Iran. When the Shah’s govern- 
ment fell, the Soviet Union gained vital 
information about U.S. defense weapons, 
including our premiere long range air- 
to-air Phoenix missiles. 

But other defense secrets became 
available to the Soviet Union by reason 
of the Shah’s fall, as well, including 
knowledge of electronics and missiles on 
the F-14 fighter, the improved Hawk 
surface-to-air missile, and our advanced 
antitank missiles. If the Soviets are 
able to penetrate Saudi military security, 
& likely possibility, they stand to gain 
military intelligence twice as damaging 
to this country as that revealed to them 
after the fall of the Shah. 


Mr. President, the tragic assassination 
of President Sadat should remind us of 
the instability that prevails among many 
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of the regimes in the Middle East. The 
Saudi regime is, itself, weak and vul- 
nerable. 

Theirs is a country owned and con- 
trolled by a single solitary family. Nu- 
merous factions in that country, ranging 
from dissatisfied segments of the mili- 
tary to religious zealots, are shut out 
from power and bear the seeds of dis- 
content and revolt. These facts cannot 
be ignored by the United States. 

If the Saudi Government falls, the 
Soviet Union may again reap the har- 
vest by gaining access to more of our 
vital defense secrets. It is our duty, Mr. 
President, to insure that we do not re- 
peat our errors of the past by failing to 
remember them when we can have a 
bearing on the future. The United States 
has little to gain by permitting this sale. 
Yet, if we, by our action today, allow 
AWACS and the rest of this package to 
go through, not only will the security 
of Israel be directly threatened, but 
America's own defense could be seriously 
compromised as well. 

Mr. President, AWACS is an extremely 

advanced warning system with very 
unique capabilities. It is, in fact, the 
most sophisticated technology of its 
kind. I urge my colleagues in no uncer- 
tain terms to place the interests of our 
own Nation and that of our proven allies 
first, and to reject this arms sale. 
@ Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, from 
the time the President announced his 
intention to sell the so-called air defense 
enhancement package to Saudi Arabia I 
had grave reservations about the sale. 
At the same time, I felt that I had an 
obligation to myself and to the people 
who elected me to refrain from making 
a final decision until I had heard from 
both sides and weighed their cases with 
an open mind. 

The end result of my cons:deration is 
that I have decided to support the sale 
by casting my vote against the resolution 
of disapproval. My main concern has al- 
ways been with how the sale might af- 
fect the peace process in the Middle East. 
In fact, my initial feeling was that we 
should not agree to the sale unless Saudi 
Arabia would offer firm assurances that 
it would cooperate more fully in the 
Camp David process. 

In thinking my position through, how- 
ever, and after expressing my concerns 
to the President, I came to the conclu- 
sion that the sale will have a positive 
long-run impact on the peace process. 
First, by not undermining the President's 
credibility we will strengthen his role as 
an arbitrator in the Middle East. Second, 
the sale will underline to the Arab States 
that the United States is sympathetic to 
their legitimate concerns. Third, the sale 
should encourage Saudi Arabia to be- 
come a moderate nation and an ally of 
the United States. 

My most serious concern initially was 
that the sale of the air defense enhance- 
ment package might have a negative im- 
pact on Israeli security.Due to the nature 
of the package I concluded that it does 
not present a substantial threat to Is- 
rael's security. 

Another concern was with the possi- 
bility that sensitive technology might 
fall into the wrong hands. The Govern- 
ment of Saudi Arabia has agreed to 
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extraordinary measures to protect the 
technology on board the AWACS. It has 
also agreed to a number of restrictions 
on information sharing and operation of 
the aircraft. Most important, however, 
is the fact that the equipment that we 
are being asked today to agree to sell will 
not be delivered immediately. Thus, the 
President will have ample time to cancel 
the sale and deliver the equipment if 
events in the Middle East shculd take 
an unexpected turn in the next few 
years. 

My decision to support the sale was 
not easy. Even now, I am not without 
reservations. Still, all things consid- 
ered—our need to protect our access to 
oil resources in the Middle East, growing 
Soviet activity in the Middle East and 
North Africa, our need to establish a 
strong presence there and to work with 
friendly nations to establish a strategic 
consensus, and the need to strengthen 
the Saudi participation in the peace 
process—I feel that this sale is in the 
best interests of the United States.6 
€ Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, 
today the Senate votes on one of the 
most difficult foreign policy issues to 
confront us in many years. The ramifi- 
cations of our decision could have far- 
reaching effects on the peace and sta- 
bility of the Middle East and therefore 
on the security of the United States, of 
Israel and of the free world. 

The question is whether to approve 
the President's proposal to sell a pack- 
age of air-defense enhancement weap- 
ons and equipment to Saudi Arabia. 

E: have decided to vote in favor of the 
sale. 

I am convinced that the proposal is in 
the best interest of the United States. 
To meet that test, it was necessary for 
me to determine on the basis of all fac- 
tors involved: 

That Saudi Arabia had a legitimate 
need for increased defensive capability 
and the sale would contribute to meeting 
that need; 

That the introduction of the airplanes, 
equipment and weapons would not con- 
stitute an increased threat to the secu- 
rity of Israel but had the real potential 
of enhancing that security; 

That the sale would be consistent with 
and supportive of U.S. efforts to provide 
& creditable defense force in the area 
to protect the legitimate interests of our 
country. of our friends in the area, and 
of our Western allies; 

That the risk of compromising valu- 
able advanced technology was minimal; 

That the United States would main- 
tain sufficient continuing involvement to 
prevent a breach of the agreement or im- 
proper use of the systems to the detri- 
ment of our friends in the area; and 

That the transaction would improve 
the chances for peace and stabilty in the 
Persian Gulf area. 


Taking these requirements separately, 
here are some of ihe points that per- 
suaded me. 


Saudi Arabia's defense needs are real 
and have been greatly increased by such 
events as the fall of the Shah of Iran, 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, the 
Iran-Iraq war and the increased Soviet 
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and Cuban involvement in Libya, Ethio- 
pia, Syria, and South Yemen. 

With a large area and small population 
and armed forces, Saudi Arabia is ill- 
prepared to defend its widely dispersed 
oil-related targets. 

Early warning and the ability to react 
to an impending strike are the essence 
of protective forces. AWACS and the ad- 
ditional ground radar will provide that 
early warning and direct the defensive 
attack. j 

The Sidewinder missile will enable the 
defenders to attack head on to stop the 
intruders before they reach the target 
area. 

The conformal fuel tanks and aerial 
refueling tankers will enable the Saudi 
Royal Air Force to remain over the tar- 
get longer and will permit the basing of 
planes at fields farther away from the 
targets for additional security. 

The Iran-Iraq war and the recent 
strike against Kuwait have demonstrated 
that oil producing, refining and trans- 
portation facilities are likely targets. 

Clearly a threat to Saudi Arabia exists, 
and clearly the sales package would help 
the Saudis meet that threat. 

Still, if the proposed sale presented a 
threat to Israel or required extensive 
countermeasures on the part of Israel it 
would be counterproductive to the inter- 
est of the United States and violate our 
commitment to the security of our 
strongest ally in the region. 

AWACS were designed for defensive 
purposes and have only limited offensive 
utility. To use it in concert with forces of 
other countries requires extensive joint 
training and compatible equipment in 
the participating countries—both pro- 
hibited by the agreement and with U.S. 
continuing involvement in maintenance 
and monitoring, highly unlikely. 

If the sale is approved it would not 
materially affect the balance of power 
between Israel and its potential enemies 
in the area. Military experts believe 
Israel would still prevail over any other 
country or combination of countries 
which pose a threat. Israel's margin of 
superiority over its Arab neighbors has 
increased since the war of 1973. 

If the sale is rejected, it is possible— 
even likely—that Saudi Arabia will turn 
elsewhere to obtain similar equipment 
without the restrictions we would im- 
pose. It is probable, too, that the United 
States would lose what leverage it has to 
&dvance the cause of peace between Is- 
rael and Saudi Arabia. 

It should be remembered that in the 
last Israeli-Arab war Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia were among Israel's enemies. 
Now Egypt has signed & peace treaty. 
Improved relations between the United 
States and Saudi Arabia will certainly 
increase the likelihood that they, too, will 
take & more conciliatory and peaceful 
attitude. 

That they have not fully supported the 
peace process to date is a matter of 
legitimate concern. On the other hand, 
they have not precipitated a confronta- 
tion and they have been cooperative and 
helpful in a number of ways. 

A wise man once said, *If one makes 
a friend of an adversary, has he not con- 
quered an enemy?" 
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It cannot be questioned that the 
United States has a direct security inter- 
est in the continued flow of oil from 
Saudi Arabia. It has been said that Saudi 
oil is not an economic luxury, it is a 
strategic necessity. 

This was acknowledged by President 
Carter before a joint session of Congress 
in January of 1980 when he said that any 
attack on the oil production of the Per- 
sian Gulf would be considered an attack 
on the security of the United States and 
would be resisted by any means possible. 

At the time, we had no means to pro- 
tect an effective force in the area. We are 
only marginally better prepared today. 
We have increased our naval presence in 
the area, we have begun extensive ex- 
pansion of our facilities at Diego Gar- 
cia—still a long way from the Persian 
Gulf. We have secured access rights to 
certain bases in the general area and we 
have begun the development of a rapid 
deployment force. 

Having a compatible warning and 
communications system provided by the 
AWACS in Saudi Arabia would be con- 
sistent with and supportive of those 
efforts. The continuous information we 
would receive from the Saudi AWACS 
under the sales agreement could be cru- 
cial to our ability to properly respond to 
a, hostile challenge. 

Of course, the development of the 
Saudi capability to defend its own oil 
fields is a major contribution to our 
strategic goals in the region. 

The deployment of advanced tech- 
nology will fall into hostile hands and be 
compromised. But no persuasive evidence 
has been presented that that danger 
would be more than minimally increased 
by the proposed sale. 

Five critical elements of the AWACS 
wil not be included. The technologv is 
already several years old and will un- 
doubtedly be advanced considerably by 
the time of delivery in 1985. 

Software and programing techniques 
will not be on the planes. Operation re- 
strictions in the agreement further min- 
imize the likelihood of compromise. 

In the case of the AIM-9L missiles, 
they are already deployed in eight other 
countries including Israel. All of those 
countries except Israel have diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet Union which 
means a sizable contingent of Soviet 
agents operate within their borders. 
Saudi Arabia has no diplomatic relations 
with the Soviets. 

Furthermore, the missile is produced 
in West Germany. Opportunities for 
Soviet discoverv abound with or without 
the sale to Saudi Arabia. Also. our intel- 
ligence officials tell me that the Saudis 
have been exceptionally effective in pro- 
tecting important information. 

Of course, our highest technology has 
been compromised most often right here 
at home as recent espionage cases attest. 

There can never be a guarantee, but 
after all, why do we develop sophisticated 
defense systems, if not to promote peace 
and security? 

In my judgment, what little additional 
risk of compromise occasioned by the 
sale would be worth it. 

Without joint operation in the air, is 
there enough U.S. involvement with 
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Saudis to assure enforcement of the 
agreement? Ground maintenance will 
continue for the life of the AWACS. We 
supply the spare parts. We conduct the 
training of crews in the air and on the 
ground until at least 1990. We receive the 
information picked up by the AWACS 
continuously. We monitor the operation. 
It does not take much imagination to 
see that we would have the ability to halt 
their operations in a short period of 
time. 

The President has indicated that if 
actions during the 4-year period be- 
tween approval and delivery warrant, the 
sale could be canceled. 

Mr. President, my final point is that 
the prospects for peace and stability in 
the Mideast will be enhanced by the sale. 

With the difficulties in Iran and the 
uncertain conditions in pt Saudi 
Arabia is the key to stability and peace 
in the region, as fragile as it may be. 

While concern is expressed about the 
durability of the present regime, the fact 
is that it has ruled for 50 years. It has 
been sensitive to the needs and desires 
of its people. That is not to say that 
there may not be internal difficulties, 
but they will be better able to cope with 
those problems if they have confidence 
that they can deal with external threats 
to their security. The proposed sale will 
help give them that confidence and it 
will assure them that the United States 
is serious about being a dependable and 
helpful ally. 

Mr. President, I believe the proposed 
sale serves our interest, the interest of 
our friends, the Israelis, and the free 
world.@ 
© Mr. ZORINSKY. Mr. President, the 
Constitution of the United States gives 
the President preeminent responsibility 
in the area of foreign policy. The basic 
reason for this is one of pragmatism—it 
makes no sense to substitute 535 different 
voices in the Congress for the one voice 
of the President. 

Today, as the Senate considers the sale 
of AWACS to Saudi Arabia, sadly the 
choice is not between 535 different voices 
or one. The choice is yes or no. And that 
choice belongs in the Congress. The same 
Constitution which gives the President of 
the United States a preeminent role in 
foreign policy also gives the Congress of 
the United States considerable powers in 
foreign policy. It is part of what is known 
as the system of checks and balances de- 
signed by the framers of the U.S. Con- 
stitution to preserve democracy in our 
Nation. It is also part of what is known 
as the rules of the game. 

The President knows these rules, and 
the Saudis know them too. The rules are 
not new. Major arms sales may be vetoed 
by the Congress of the United States, and 
this fact has been well known by all 
parties to this dispute years in advance 
of this particular proposal. 

Some years ago. Mr. President. I was 
faced with one of the most difficult deci- 
sions of my term here in the U.S. Senate. 
President Carter. a member of my party, 
had sent the Panama Canal treaties to 
the Senate for ratification and had asked 
for my support. My Nebraska constit- 
uents were almost evenly divided on the 
question. 
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I resolved the dilemma by focusing on 
my responsibility as a U.S. Senator to 
reach a determination on what action 
best served the national security interest 
of the United States. Under our Constitu- 
tion, that responsibility is no less incum- 
bent upon a Senator than it is upon a 
President. Despite the President’s per- 
sonal plea for my support, I voted against 
that treaty because I believe it inade- 
quately served the national security in- 
terest of this Nation. 

Mr. President, I have been here long 
enough to see Senators come to Wash- 
ington, and in discovering the national 
interest, lose sight of their States’ in- 
terest. I have also seen Presidents come 
to Washington, and in discovering the 
international interest, lose sight of the 
national interest. There are no firm lines 
lines of demarcation in this area, nor any 
simple resolutions of the inherent con- 
flicts among such interests. 

So it is troubling to me today that so 
many arguments for or against this sale 
have been lost amid the repetition of a 
single and simplistic dogma: Support the 
President. As U.S. Senators we are com- 
mitted to supporting the institutions of 
American democracy, among those the 
Presidency—but not necessarily a par- 
ticular President on a particular deci- 
sion. Another of those institutions is the 
U.S. Congress, and support for this in- 
stitution requires that we not abdicate 
our individual responsibilities to any 
President. 

With that as background I met this 
morning with President Reagan to dis- 
cuss the AWACS sale. I listened carefully 
to his views, and told him frankly about 
my concerns. It was a good meeting, and 
I promised to do some soul searching 
this afternoon, giving every possible con- 
sideration to President Reagan’s argu- 
ments. And that is what I have done. 

During that process, I found myself 
pondering the warning of T. S. Eliot that 
“the last temptation is the greatest 
treason: to do the right deed for the 
wrong reason." Mr. President, I have de- 
cided that the right deed for the Con- 
gress is to approve the sale of AWACS 
to Saudi Arabia. 

I have not made this decision solely in 
order to support the President, nor have 
I made it because several business inter- 
ests have let me know of their belief that 
my reelection may depend on it. Finally, 
Mr. President, I did not decide to support 
this sale because I believe the sale, alone 
in isolation, serves the national security 
interests of the United States. I reached 
this decision for the reason, the right 
reason, that a rejection of this 
admittedly bad proposal would cause 
even greater damage to those interests. 

Unlike the Panama Canal treaties, 
from which there could be no turning 
back, this arms proposal will not take 
effect for several years—years in which 
the Congress can move to stop this sale 
if the administration’s assurances of in- 
ereasing Saudi cooperation are not reai- 
ized. 


Mr. President, I regret that the admin- 
istration has forced the Senate to vote 
on a proposal unlikely to produce any 
real winners. Regretfully, the adminis- 
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tration declined the advice of a majority 
of the Senate that it not send up this 
proposal. Faced with this unpalatable 
choice, and remembering the observation 
of Winston Churchill that “Eating words 
has never given me indigestion,” I will 
reluctantly oppose the resolution of dis- 
approval.e 

Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the resolution of disap- 
proval for the sale of AWACS, F-15 en- 
hancement equipment and other mili- 
tary equipment hardware to Saudi Ara- 
bia. In arriving at this decision I have 
used only one criteria; Is the sale of this 
equipment a prudent thing to do? I have 
concluded it is not. 

The United States should not sell its 
most sophisticated military equipment to 
Saudi Arabia because it is & politically 
unstable nation that has thwarted our 
vital foreign policy interests many times 
while helping us only rarely. The Nation 
will run grave risks if the Senate chooses 
otherwise. Saudi Arabian instability car- 
ries the risk that a new radical leader- 
ship will seize control of the country, 
one that we would not want to sell weap- 
ons of any kind to, especially high per- 
formance aircraft. And their record of 
opposing our foreign policy interests 
carries the risk that the past will be re- 
peated in the future; new weapons are 
likely to be used in ways that block U.S. 
interests. Furthermore, because the 
equipment is sophisticated, there is 
added danger that we are selling the 
weapons that will one day defeat us. 

I wil document these points now in 
order. 

Saudi Arabia is a country with tremen- 
dous internal problems. First, the Saudis 
lack a large or skilled domestic work 
force and are forced to import laborers. 
Indeed, over 40 percent of the workers 
in Saudi Arabia are foreigners. These 
people have no loyalty to the Saudi 
monarchy, and because of their poor 
working conditions they have engaged in 
demonstrations, some might be better 
termed revolts. 

In addition, rapid  modernization 
funded through petrodollars threatens 
traditional Moslem society in Saudi 
Arabia, the gulf between the rich and 
the poor is widening, and there is re- 
ligious strife between the Shiite Mos- 
lems whose beliefs are similar to those 
of the Ayatollah Khomeini and the 
Sunni Moslems. Also, during the take- 
over of the Sacred Mosque in 1979, oil 
workers in the Al Qatif Province demon- 
strated in support of Khomeini and 
against the Saudi regime. 

Combine this background with the 
palace intrigues of the 4,000 Saudi 
Princes, the ineffectiveness of the Saudi 
internal security forces, and discontent 
in the Saudi Army, and we must con- 
clude that Saudi Arabia is an unstable 
country. 

Mr. President, I have here a list of 
failed coup attempts, unsuccessful revo- 
lutions, and other signs that point to 
underlying discontent in Saudi society, 
and I ask that this list be printed in the 
Recorp following my statement. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. President, having established that 
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Saudi Arabia is unstable, I checked their 
record for supporting U.S. foreign policy 
interests. I have found that Saudi Arabia 
actions form a pattern opposed to Amer- 
ican foreign policy in the Middle East. 

For example, the Saudis provide heavy 
financial support to the Palestinian Lib- 
eration Organization (PLO), an organi- 
zation that is known around the world 
for its terrorist activities. Also, the Sau- 
dis have given financial support to Iraq 
and Syria, two radical Arab States which 
have signed friendship treaties with the 
Soviet Union. The Saudis have opposed 
U.S. efforts to work toward a lasting 
peace in the Middle East through the 
Camp David peace accords. The Saudis 
attempted to thwart President Sadat’s 
efforts to build peace between Egypt and 
Israel by cutting off aid to Egypt because 
of their cooperation with Israel. After 
American commandoes tried to rescue 
our hostages being held in Iran, the 
Saudi Government decried the rescue 
attempt. 

The Saudis have consistently refused 
to allow the propositioning of military 
equipment or the basing of the U.S. Rapid 
Deployment Force on their soil—and 
have made it clear that they oppose any 
bases or facilities in the gulf for 
American troops. Finally, when two 
American aircraft recently shot down 
two Libyan aircraft in self defense over 
the Gulf of Sidra the Saudis in conjunc- 
tion with several other gulf nations con- 
demned this as an act of “medieval pi- 
racy.” 

I do not intend by this list of issues on 
which we have disagreed with the Saudis, 
sometimes strongly, to imply that we 
should not try to work with them on is- 
sues of common concern. I have appre- 
ciated the Saudi efforts to obtain a cease- 
fire in Lebanon and to defuse that crisis. 
I also recognize the relative moderation 
that the Saudis have exercised in oil 
pricing policies—though I believe that we 
should remember that they have raised 
the price of oil $20 per barrel in the last 
3 years. 

Both of these decisions were in the best 
interest of Saudi Arabia, and that is why 
they have pursued them. The conflict in 
Lebanon finds Arab against Arab in a 
divisive battle that has frustrated Saudi 
attempts to build cohesion in the Arab 
world under Saudi leadership. And in the 
area of oil pricing policy Saudi Oil Min- 
ister Sheik Yamani said last month: 

The oll prices must be brought down, if 
we can, or at least remain at the present 
level for a long period until we are able to 
hold back investors from searching (for) en- 


ergy alternatives, and until OPEC restores its 
previous position. 


Yamani is clearly reflecting Saudi in- 
terests which in this case coincide with 
US. interests. 

On balance, the Saudis have consist- 
ently followed their own best interests, 
often consciously in opposition to the 
United States. To think of them as 
friends is to create something that the 
record does not support. 

Mr. President, I ask that an article 
by Charlie Reese, that appeared Monday 
in the Orlando Sentinel, and that fur- 
ther documents these points, be inserted 
in the Record following my statement. 

(See exhibit 2.) 
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Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, given 
the instability of Saudi Arabia and its 
frequent opposition to our foreign policy 
interests, it is not prudent to arm them 
further with powerful new weapons that 
could be compromised, or even used 
against us. 


Recently, administration officials have 
downplayed the sophistication of the 
AWACS and other equipment included 
in the proposed sale. However, I think it 
would be helpful to remember what was 
being said about the AWACS as it was 
about to enter the Air Force inventory. 
On February 5, 1976, the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, said: 

AWACS offers the greatest single quantum 
jump in command and control capability 
since the development of radar and is there- 
fore our number one general purpose forces 
priority. 


About a year later, on June 29, 1977, 
Richard Guttman speaking as Director 
of the Systems Acquisition Division of 
the Government Accounting Office 
(GAO) said: 

If the Soviets should gain access to the 
AWACS they could move ahead, in the opin- 
ion of the Director of the Central Intelligence 
(Agency), some five to seven years in certain 
technologies. 


More recently Gen. George Keegan, 
former chief, U.S. Air Force Intelligence, 
said: 

If you downgrade the equipment, as has 
been alleged 1s the intent of the current Ad- 
ministration, and we move the sensitive 
equipment, and leave only the 1960 radar 
technology, which the State Department 1s 
now characterizing as an ancient radar tech- 
nology, the fact nevertheless remains that 
the radar aboard that aircraft, the basic radar 
and the original computer system, does con- 
stitute the most powerful radar system ever 
put into an aircraft. 


Based on these statements by officiais 
who are in a position to know the capa- 
bilities of the AWACS aircraft it is clear 
that the AWACS is a very sophisticated 
aircraft, and that the loss of its technol- 
ogy to the Soviets would be a disaster for 
American interests. 


The AWACS are not the only sophisti- 
cated weapons system that the adminis- 
tration wishes to sell to the Saudis. In- 
cluded in the sale package are a request 
for 1,177 AIM-9L Sidewinder missiles. 
The AIM-9L represents the third gen- 
eration in the Sidewinder family of short 
range, air-to-air infrared (heat-seeking) 
missiles. The AIM-9L is a vast improve- 
ment over the AIM-9P-3 that is current- 
ly employed by the Royal Saudi Air 
Force. Among the improvements are a 
better seeker, increased maneuverability 
and improved warhead lethality. How- 
ever, the most deadly improvement in- 
volves the “‘all aspect” guidance and con- 
trol system which allows head-on at- 
tacks. Most heat-seeking missiles require 
the pilot to maneuver behind the hostile 
aircraft before launching his missiles— 
this missile obviates that need, and can 
be launched at a hostile aircraft from 
any direction, including head-on. 

Mr. President, I have here a letter 
signed by 12 Air Force F-15 fighter pilots, 
urging us not to approve the sale of this 
missile to the Saudis, and I ask that this 
letter be printed in the Recorp following 
my statement. 
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(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. President, these fighter pilots, the 
men who would have to fight for air su- 
periority for American forces if called 
upon, attest that the AIM-9L gives them 
a tremendous advantage in air-to-air 
combat and they do not want to take the 
chance of having that advantage com- 
promised. In the closing portion of their 
letter, the fighter pilots ask a very rele- 
vant question— 

If we, as a military force, are to maintain 
& credible deterrent defensive posture with a 
minimum of dollars, why give our techno- 
logical edge away? 


If AWACS equipment were compro- 
mised, it would be a severe setback for 
our strategic interests worldwide. 

In addition to these concerns, I am 
concerned about contributing to a sit- 
uation that could lead to a confronta- 
tion between Saudi Arabia and Israel 
in the event of renewed hostilities be- 
tween the Arab nations and Israel. 
Three issues remain that might some day 
cause another Arab-Israeli war. First, 
the right of Israel to exist as & sovereign 
Independent state. Second, a resolution 
of the Palestinian issue. Third, resolving 
the status of Jerusalem. None of these 
issues have been resolved to anyone's 
satisfaction, and thus the underlying 
causes of three Arab-Israeli wars con- 
tinue to exist. Unless these issues are 
resolved to the satisfaction to most of 
the major parties, I believe that we must 
consider the likelihood of renewed hos- 
tilities in the region as likely. Saudi Ara- 
bia's role in the past wars against Israel 
has been indirect. It consisted of moral 
and materiel support. 

The inclusion of AWACS in the Royal 
Saudi Air Force inventory changes all 
of this. If there were renewed hostilities 
against Israel, Saudi Arabia would come 
under tremendous pressure to use the 
AWACS against Israel just as they came 
under pressure in 1973 to embargo oil 
to the West. In 1973 the Saudis suc- 
cumbed to the pressure, and I fear that 
they could succumb to this pressure 
again. 

But even if they do not, the AWACS 
constitutes such an advantage to the air 
force that possesses one that the Israeli 
may feel compelled to attack the Saudi 
AWACS first and not wait for the Saudi 
decision to participate directly in the 
case of renewed hostilities just to make 
sure that they will not be used against 
Israel. In each of the last two Arab- 
Israeli wars air superiority has been 
crucial to the Israeli victory, and it is 
likely to be crucial in the event of any 
future hostilities. 

Either of these scenarios would be & 
blow to American interests in the region. 
The AWACS could cause Saudis to be 
killed or wounded in any renewed fight- 
ing for the first time. This would more 
clearly and perhaps more permanently 
prevent a reconciliation of Saudi and 
Israeli viewpoint on the problems of the 
Middle East. And this would place the 
United States between two of the key 
Middle Eastern states—Saudi Arabia 
and Israel, perhaps damaging our re- 
lations with both. I believe that we 
should exercise foresight concerning this 
sale and not place ourselves in the posi- 
tion of being between two of the nations 
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with which we want to cooperate. This 
sale invites a clash between Saudi Arabia 
and Israel with the United States in the 
middle. 


To conclude, Mr. President because 
Saudi Arabia is unstable, has opposed 
us often, and the risk of compromising 
AWACS' technology or it being used 
against our interests is great, I must vote 
for this resolution of disapproval. 


I wil feel no joy should this sale be 
defeated. I consider myself to be a strong 
supporter of the President's general for- 
eign policy goals. However, the Consti- 
tution makes it clear that the Senate 
has an advice and consent role in the 
shaping of American foreign policy, and 
I believe that I could be derelict in my 
duty as & Senator if I did not vote for 
what I believe is the best interest of our 
country. 


There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
ExHIBIT 1 


MAJOR DISSENTS IN SAUDI ARABIA BETWEEN 
1970-80 


May 17, 1970—Air Force officers revolt at 
Dahran air base, reputed to be Nasserites. 

Feb. 11, 1972—National Guard officers and 
three sons of the deposed King Saud. 

1974—University graduates in collusion 
with King Saud’s associates, backed by Iraq. 

Arab communists led by Bassam al-Imari 
from Iraq. 

Late 1974—University graduates, air force 
&nd armoured corps officers, with support 
from deposed King Saud family. 

Noy. 1976—Arrest of 16 PFLP activists and 
deported. 

July 17, 1977—1,500 plotters (1,300 military 
officers and men) in coup attempt at Tabuk 
and Taif air bases, to set up republican, non- 
aligned regime, with support of Libya, Iraq. 
and Hejazi Brotherhood (led by Namid Has- 
soun); suppressed by Jordan troops (3,000 
confirmed) at Tabuk. 

Aug. 9, 1977—Bomb explosions in Riyadh 
and Jeddah public and private facilities by 
Hoejazi National Movement, with Libyan sup- 
port, seeking self-rule for Hejaz. 

Aug. 27, 1977—Coups by officers and men 
against air force commanders at Hall and 
Hufuf military bases, with Iraqi support; 
two leaders of Arabian Gulf National Lib- 
eration Front escape via Kuwait and Iraqi 
plane back to Iraq; coup put down by 
armoured columns led by Prince Turki. 

Sept. 23, 1977—Verification that Saudi Na- 
tional Liberation Front (NLF) and Helazi 
National Movement (hqs. in Mecca) are one 
and same and led by Saudis with Iraqi and 
Hejazi background. 

Oct. 30, 1977—Officers at King Saud base 
tried to subvert the garrison. 

Oct. 30, 1977—Interception of PFLP “hit 
team," Including an Iraqi, with mission to 
kill King Khalid and his six Sudairi brothers; 
admit PFLP established itself in 1975 to 
await orders. 

June 1978—Arrest of three Iraqis who 
worked for official Iraqi Airways but were 
working for Iraq Communist Party; arrest 
led to five more at Iraqi Mission in Jeddah 
and three working as engineers at Hall mil- 
itary installation; all had subversion mis- 
sions. 

June, 1978—Formation of al-Hasa National 
Liberation Front. 

Late Sept., 1978—Sunni Hejazis demon- 
strated against bulldozing near Holy Shrine 
in Mecca; grew violent and led to killing of 
the Governor of Medina by Hejazis (Shetk 
Muhammad  sl-Hamid); Chief Engineer 
killed the next day. 
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Oct., 1978—Acknowledge resistance of for- 
eign labor from especially India and South 
Korea, some of it very serious. 

Oct. 29, 1978—Officer commanding Kharj 
military complex (French-bullt) defects to 
Iraq with 37 officers; refused to liquidate six 
weeks old al-Hasa tribal rebellion that occu- 
pied key oil and transport rail junction; 
Brigadier Mahmoud confronted by orderly 
al-Hasa National Liberation Movement, sup- 
ported by Iraq, demanding autonomy. 

May, Oct., Nov. 1978—Defection of troops 
to Iraq, Kuwait and Qatar from oll instal- 
lation guard duty at Ras Tanurah, Damman, 
Dharan; unpublicized defections 4,175 since 
1976. 

Oct. 27, 1976—Deportation of five princes 
(Abdullah, Rashid, Abdul Aziz, Said, Turki— 
sons of late King Saud) in collusion with 24 
senior officers at Hufuf, Shegra, 5th Amoured 
Brigade; latter commander escaped with 
conspiracy of air force officers to Libya. 

December, 1978—1,100 officers threaten to 
resign because of surveillance system over 
their activities. 

January 5, 1979—Grand Mufti of Mecca 
calls on Hejazis to oppose the imposition of 
Wahabite domination; admission of contin- 
ued unrest among military forces and popu- 
lace in Hejazi and al-Hasa Provinces. 

Dec., 1978—Deportation of three Iraqi dip- 
lomats for aiding and abetting the al-Hasa 
and Hejazi dissidents; Iraq indicates 2,500 
Saudi military personnel have defected to 
their side since 1975. 

Dec. 21, 1979—Senior Sunni divine in Mec- 
ca, al-Sadi Sheik Muhammad Said Nawaf 
denounces Whabite interpretation of Islam 
as being alien to true belief; denounced 
Royal Family for using force to gain power 
and ruling against Sunni majorities in al- 
Hasa, Hejaz and Shammar Regions; seek 
peaceful redress but if not heeded, take up 
arms. 

Mar. 24, 1979—Discovery of Arab Interna- 
tional Communist Party among foreign em- 
ployees, working with Hassawi and Hejazi 
dissidents, with objective of overthrow of 
Saudi monarchy and establishing Arab Peo- 
ples' Republic of Arabia; led to list of Saudi 
Communist Party members (650 cadres) and 
leader Ibrahim al-Hamoud. 


April, 1979—Prince Fawaz, son of late King 
Saud, with brothers in absentia, plotted 
coup with 100 air force officers and armoured 
forces commander at Diriyah military base; 
Saudi Air Force Deputy Commander and 17 
co-conspirators defects to Iraq; Iraq and 
South Yemen implicated in plot. 


May 11, 1979—10 air force officers at Jubayl 
used planes to attack Dammam and Dharan 
bases in coordination with army and 
armoured forces supposed uprising that gets 
leaked ahead of time and nipped in the bud; 
sponsored and supported by Iran under 
Khomeini at Khari and Harad. 

July 3, 1979—Turki Report accuses 43 
princes in scheme against King Khalid; 21 
subsequently formally charged and recom- 
mended for trial; supposedly implicates air 
force and army officers, civilian counsellors 
to Royal Family, and friends of the King. 

Aug. 3, 1979—Simultaneous takeovers for 
Sharga air base, Tahuk, Kharj air base failed 
with intent to kill Royal Family, supported 
by Libya; National Guard defection sched- 
uled at same time with first killings of 
superiors on Aug. 1 at Hail Camp, Gassim 
Camp, Medina City Camp; 118 personnel ar- 
rested expose National Guard infiltration 
and perversion. 

Sept., 1979—Prince Sultan acknowledges 
3,000 suspected air force personnel have been 
replaced by Americans. 

Nov. 20, 1979—Sacred Mosque Insurrection 
involving Otelba, Kharb and Shammar tribes- 
men, but also Egyptians, Yemeni, Kuwaitis, 
Moroccans and Pakistanis were killed !n 
counterforce use; 3,000 dissidents involved 
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in whole area, representing Hejazi NLF, de- 
manding full autonomy for whole area. 

Noy. 22, 1979.—Hejazi NLF occupies Great 
Mosque 1n Medina, Taif air base and military 
complex, the town (by 4,000 followers) ; fight- 
ing continues until end of November in 
Mecca and to mid-December in Medina and 
Taif; Anazah tribes also revolted with other 
Hejazi tribes. 

Jan. 3, 1980—Three army air force bases 
raided by Public Security, arresting the com- 
manding officers and 93 other officers (Huhuf, 
Abqaiq, Mubarraz Garrisons); National 
Guard moved into bases to facilitate take- 
over by Public Security. 

Feb., 1980—Refusal of 45% of Saudis sent 
abroad for military training in France and 
the United States to return home; decline in 
number of new cadets at Saudi Military 
Academy (1971—250 vs. 1979—37). 

May, 1980—17 officers at Huhuf Garrison 
defected to Kuwait—including commanding 
Officer; Iraqi influence in east coast of Arabia 
still of concern to Government. 

Oct., 1980—50 air force officers executed 
after revolt effort. 

Sources: Afro-Asian Affairs (as of 1980 
Arab-Asian Affairs), International Currency 
Review, Middle East Intelligence Survey, 
Monthly and Bi-Weekly, 1976-1980. 


EXHIBIT 2 


Today at noon in Eola Park a group of 
Christians and Jews will gather to protest 
the proposed sale of AWACS to Saudi Arabia. 

Congressmen Bill McCollum and Bill Nel- 
son, both of whom yoted against the sale in 
the House, have been invited to speak and 
Senators Lawton Chiles and Paula Hawkins, 
both of whom plan to vote against the sale 
in the Senate, are sending taped messages. 
I'm going to be there and anybody who 
wants to is welcome to come. The rally is 
sponsored by United Community Action for 
Israel. 

Now, why in the world should anyone op- 
pose the sale of AWACS—sophisticated radar 
planes—as well as offensive equipment in- 
cluding missiles to Saudi Arabia? A lot of 
people don't, including this newspaper and 
the president. 

Some of the proponents of the sale, not 
including this newspaper but sadly includ- 
ing the president, have tried to argue that 
simply because the Israelis have registered 
their protest against the sale, that it 1s an 
issue of Israel trying to dictate American 
foreign policy. That is so absurd it's laugh- 
able. (The Israeli lobby has five lobbyists; 
Mobil Oil has 500 and it is only one of 
several huge oil companies lobbying for the 
sale.) 

Saudi Arabia is no friend of the United 
States. It has raised its oil prices outrage- 
ously. It threatened—successfully, by the 
way—the Senate of the United States by 
ceclaring it would withdraw its money from 
American banks if a Senate committee con- 
tinued its investigation of Arab investments. 
It also succeeded in bullying former Presi- 
dent Carter into not filling up our strategic 
oll reserve, 

It 1s & principal funder and supporter of 
the Palestine Liberation Organization which 
is & terrorist organization pure and simple 
and furthermore one which is Marxist and 
in the pocket of the Soviet KGB. Among 
other things, the PLO has been responsible 
for the murders of U.S. diplomats and de- 
nounces us as routinely as it does Israel. 

Saudi Arabia, out of desperation, has been 
given credit for arranging a cease-fire in 
Lebanon, but the administration has not told 
the American people that during this cease- 
fire the Saudis have been shipping the PLO 
new arms with which to renew the war in 
Lebanon. 

Saudi Arabia led the opposition to the 
Camp David peace accords, doing everything 
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it could to undermine the late President 
Sadat of Egypt. 

The Saudis also denounced our attempted 
rescue of hostages in Iran as “an act of mili- 
tary aggression.” It funded and hosted the 
Gulf Cooperation Council which branded cur 
defensive action against two Libyan planes 
as “an act of piracy.” They remain the cor- 
dial host of the African butcher, Idi Amin. 
They have called for a Holy War against 
Israel. They refuse to allow us a military base 
and have actively discouraged other Persian 
Gulf states from doing so. 

In short, to cave in to their demands for 
our most sophisticated surveillance aircraft 
is to fall into the old pattern of rewarding 
our enemies, If you want to believe the ad- 
ministration when it says, “Well, in spite of 
all the Saudis have done in public, they say 
nice things in private," then I hope the Great 
Pumpkin finally appears for you this Hallo- 
ween. 

A second reason not to sell the aircraft is 
that their security is lousy. The State De- 
partment, the CIA and the Pentagon swore 
on their mothers’ graves that the Shah's Iran 
was a stable country and sophisticated Amer- 
ican technology would be safe. It was not. 
Compared to Saudi Arabia, the Shah's Iran 
was a Rock of Gibraltar. Come on down to- 
day and we'll tell you reasons 3 through 6 
the sale is not in the national interests of 
the United States. 

Exuistr 3 
APRIL 2, 
Representative Tom LANTOS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE LANTOS: We are writ- 
ing this letter to strongly object to the sale 
of the AIM 9L Supersidewinder air-to-air 
missile to Saudi Arabia. We primarily object 
to this sale because it compromises the clas- 
sified AIM 9L construction. The unstable 
political situation in Iran and throughout 
the Middle East led to the compromising of 
our F-14 aircraft, Phoenix air-to-air missile, 
and our Hawk surface-to-air missile. We do 
not want the technology of the AIM 9L to 
leak to the Soviets through lack of security 
in Saudi Arabia or through some closed door 
bargaining session. We at the user level can 
attest that the AIM 9L thrusts the American 
Fighter Pilot a very large step ahead in air 
combat over any other military force. The 
AIM 9L 1s superior because 1t is a point and 
shoot weapon with excellent probabilities of 
success. The AIM 9L 1s so superior that it 
gives the American Fighter Pilot a believable 
chance of survival when confronted with the 
overwhelming numbers of Soviet aircraft we 
must face. If we, as a military force, are to 
maintain a credible deterrent defensive pos- 
ture with a minimum of dollars, why give 
our technological edge away? Certainly, we 
as pilots cannot be expected to fight against 
the overwhelming numbers of Soviet aircraft 
equipped with a compromised version of our 
AIM 9L when we know how effective the mis- 
sile 1s. We object to the sale of the AIM 9L 
to Saudi Arabia. 

Signed by 12 Air Force F-15 fighter pilots.@ 
@ Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, thanks 
to the Soviet Union, and other nations 
and groups who believe that they benefit 
from international instability, the flow of 
modern arms into the underdeveloped 
nations of the world has reached unbe- 
lievable proportions. Unfortunately, if 
the United States ceased to help arm our 
allies and potential allies, the arms build- 
up would not stop. Others would meet 
the demand. 

The best we can do in this atmosphere 
of insanity is try to maintain some influ- 
ence over the use of arms by others. This 
must be done as we buy time for new for- 
eign policy approaches that can help the 
people of the developing world move into 
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the economic 20th century and away 
from the poverty, ignorance, hunger and 
disease upon which oppression feeds. The 
sale of the AWACS and F-15 armaments 
to Saudi Arabia, on balance, buys us 
some of that time without significantly 
increasing the already great risks faced 
by Israel and our own defense forces. 

The President has made clear, by word 
and deed, his unequivocal support for 
the security of Israel, the only strong 
ally of the United States in the Middle 
East. He has also made clear the abso- 
lute necessity of more Arab States fol- 
lowing the course of moderation set by 
the late Anwar Sadat of Egypt if the 
security of Israel is to be guaranteed and 
peace is to someday prevail in that 
troubled region. Further, the President 
recognized the great dependence of the 
free world on energy resources from 
Saudi Arabia and other Middle East 
nations and the need to defend those 
resources until alternatives are available. 

Finally, the President has insured that 
the technology encompassed by the arms 
package is either already available to 
our potential adversaries, or exposed 
elsewhere in the world, or protected by 
the nature of the computer software re- 
quired to operate it. 

Under these conditions, support for 
our President comes foremost. 

An essential part of the plan to achieve 
security for Israel, peace in the Middle 
East and assurance of free world energy 
supplies, is a strong American presence 
and influence in those Arab States where 
there is an opportunity for moderation 
whatever may have been their course in 
the past. With U.S. help, Sadat made a 
break with the antagonisms of history. 
With U.S. help, others can make the 
same break. 

The AWACS in Saudi Arabia will be 
under full U.S. control until late 1985 
when the first Saudi-owned aircraft will 
be delivered. From 1986 to 1990, the pe- 
riod of delivery and training for other 
AWACS units, there will be joint United 
States and Saudi control. After 1990 the 
Saudis will still be dependent on U.S. 
spare parts and maintenance for AWACS 
as well as for the F-15 units whose sale 
was agreed to in 1978. 

It is important to note that much of 
the AWACS capability can be supplied 
to Saudi Arabia without the guarantee 
of at least 10 years of effective U.S. con- 
trol. In addition, the portions of AWACS 
capability which could be used for co- 
ordinating offensive operations are not 
included in the Saudi sale and remain 
under full U.S. control. 

Although my initial bias is always to 
support the President's constitutional 
exercise of the Nation's foreign policy, 
I have made a special effort to assure 
myself and others that there is no sig- 
nificant increases in the risks faced by 
Israel or U.S. forces should the equip- 
ment or its technology be used against 
them or fall into Soviet hands. 

First of all, the Israeli Armed Forces 
are at a state of operational capability, 
with superior men and equipment, which 
can easily defeat any hostile force 
launched against Israel by its Arab 
neighbors. 

Second, the AWACS component tech- 
nology is of 1960's vintage, its subsystem 
technoloev is close to that of the cur- 
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rent Soviet state of the art, and the total 
systems technology is dependent on com- 
puter software programs which in turn 
can be made obsolete by reprograming. 

Third, the AIM 9-L air-to-air missile 
for the F-15’s already sold to the Saudis 
although the best in the world, is ex- 
posed to Soviet intelligence agents in 
many other situations, For example, it 
is in service or soon will be in service 
with the air forces of Israel, West Ger- 
many, the United Kingdom, Greece, 
Japan, and Australia, and is under li- 
cense for manufacture in Europe by a 
consortium led by West Germany. 

The President has assured me and 
other Senators that if the conditions of 
the Saudi sale are ever broken, U.S. sup- 
port for the deal will be terminated. I 
think it is clear that this President 
keeps his word. 

The conduct of foreign policy is pri- 
marily the responsibility of the Presi- 
dent. So long as that policy follows the 
dictates of the law and recognizes the 
best interests of the American people, the 
President should be supported. Under 
such conditions, to not support the 
President would seriously undermine his 
credibility in the councils of the world 
and encourage further Soviet adven- 
turism.e 
€ Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I have 
listened carefully to the discussion today 
on the concurrent resolution of disap- 
proval, as I have followed closely the 
debate on this issue over the past several 
months. While I am cosponsor of the 
resolution I have continued to listen to 
all the arguments made by the adminis- 
tration and to seek the views of the peo- 
ple of my State. This is a difficult vote. 
It involves a number of very important 
considerations to this Nation, to the 
President, and to the goal of peace in the 
Middle East. I believe there are strong 
arguments both for and against the reso- 
lution. The choice must be made not on 
partisan or political considerations but 
in terms of what is best for the United 
States. 

The Senate has & special role in the 
development of this Nation's foreign 
policy. While the President is obviously 
the chief formulator and administrator 
of our foreign policy, the Senate has & 
unique responsibility that it must meet. 
It is not enough to simply follow the 
President's lead. The Senate too must 
decide. As a Senator, I must make a de- 
cision whether the AWACS/F-15 en- 
hancement package sale is a prudent 
step for our Nation. With due considera- 
tion for all the difficult questions in- 
volved, I must persist in my judgment 
that the sale will not serve the future 
interests of the United States or the 
cause of peace in the Middle East. 

Regardless of all the claims advanced 
with respect to the limitations of the 
AWACS plane, I remain convinced that 
it is one of the most sophisticated pieces 
of technology in our defense arsenal. I 
do not want that technology to fall into 
the hands of any nation unfriendly to 
the United States. In fact, I do not be- 
lieve that we can afford to allow any na- 
tion, even one well disposed toward us, 
to have unilateral control of this air- 
craft. 

The introduction of this highly ad- 
vanced equipment into the volatile Mid- 
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dle East threatens to jeopardize the se- 
curity of the vital technical data as- 
sociated with the airborne warning and 
command aircraft. One only has to look 
at the Iranian situation and the com- 
promise of the Phoenix air-to-air mis- 
sile to appreciate that this risk is very 
real. 

The bottom line is whether there are 
compelling reasons to run the risk of this 
technology compromise. I think not. The 
administration points out the serious- 
ness of the Soviet threat in the Middle 
East and I fully agree that this threat 
should be a primary concern for the 
United States. 

I also agree that we want to help co- 
operating nations in their ability to 
counter hostile moves in the region. I 
do not agree that such help must include 
placing at risk our best technology. To 
my mind it just does not make sense to 
provide the Saudis with this complex 
equipment, which is of marginal useful- 
ness in terms of the most likely threats 
to Saudi Arabia, and run the chance of 
compromising AWACS technology which 
is essential to both American security 
and the defense of Western Europe. If 
we do, I suspect it will be one of those 
decisions that we live to regret. 

From the standpoint of U.S. security 
interests, the control and protection of 
AWACS must remain in U.S. hands. 
Frankly, I am not prepared to set in 
motion a process that opens the door to 
the possibility that a nation hostile to 
the United States gets its hands on the 
AWACS and may some day use it 
against us in a combat situation. 

I have those same concerns with re- 


spect to the F-15 enhancement pack- 
age, a crucial element in this debate 
which has received insufficient atten- 
tion. Approval of the sale raises the 
danger of losing the advanced weapon 
technology contained in the AIM-9L 


Sidewinder air-to-air missiles. The 
AIM-9L missile incorporates advanced 
seeker and fuze technology which al- 
lows it to be fired at an enemy aircraft 
from any angle, rather than only from 
the rear. 

The AIM-9L missile has been charac- 
terized as having revolutionary capa- 
bilities to fundamentally change aerial 
combat tactics. At present, the Soviet 
Union does not have the manufacturing 
capability to produce a comparable mis- 
sile. In the event the Soviets were able 
to secure pos: ssion of any of the 1,177 
AIM-9L missiles proposed to be sold to 
Saudi Arabia, it could well erase the 
technological edge we now enjoy. 


In all of this debate, perhaps the most 
telling argument to me is the follow- 
ing correspondence to a Member of 
Congress signed by 12 Air Force F-15 
fighter pilots: 


We are writing this letter to strongly ob- 
ject to the sale of the AIM-9L Superside- 
winder air-to-air missile to Saudi Arabia. 
We primarily object to this sale because it 
compromises the classified AIM-9L construc- 
tion. The unstable political situation in Iran 
and throughout the Middle East led to the 
compromising of our F-14 aircraft, Phoenix 
air-to-air missile, and our Hawk surface-to- 
missile. 


We do not want the technology of the 
AIM 9-L to leak to the Soviets through lack 
of security in Saudi Arabia or through some 
closed door b&rgz'^'ng session. We at the 
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user level can attest that the AIM 9-L thrusts 
the American Fighter Pilot a very large step 
ahead in air combat over any other military 
force. The AIM 9-L is superior because it is 
& point and shoot weapon with excellent 
probabilities of success. The AIM 9-L is so 
superior that it gives the American Fighter 
Pilot a believable chance of survival when 
confronted with the overwhelming numbers 
of Soviet aircraft we must face. 

If we, as a military force, are to maintain 
& credible deterrent defensive posture with 
& minimum of dollars, why give our tech- 
nological edge away? Certainly, we as pilots 
cannot be expected to fight against the over- 
whelming numbers of Soviet aircraft equip- 
ped with & compromised version of our AIM 
9-L when we know how effective the missile 
1s. We object to the sale of the AIM 9-L to 
Saudi Arabia. 


I will have to answer to a great many 
people for my vote on this matter. For our 
combat forces who may have to face the 
consequences of the Senate's decision, I 
want to answer that we were cautious 
and prudent and placed highest priority 
on U.S. security interests above all other 
considerations. 

While I firmly believe that U.S. secu- 
rity interests must be the primary con- 
sideration, I acknowledge that there are 
other very important factors involved in 
this question. Most notable of these 1s 
ihe relationship of the United States 
with Saudi Arabia. It is an important 
relationship. The Saudis have endeav- 
ored to cooperate with the United States 
in & number of areas and have recently 
shown signs of moderation on the essen- 
tial Mideast questions. 

In the recent past the Saudis have also 
been a stabilizing influence on oll pricing 
although I note that a $2-a-barrel in- 
crease appears to be in the offing. These 
movements by the Saudis are certainly 
steps in the right direction and should 
be encouraged. However, they do not 
make Saudi Arabia a firm and fast ally 
of the United States. If there is any les- 
son we can learn from our recent expe- 
rience it is that you cannot buy friends, 
even with a massive weapons package. 
We sold the Saudis F-15’s they wanted 
in 1978 and since that time oil prices 
have risen froi 1 $12 to $32 a barrel. 

The actions of Saudi Arabia are moti- 
vated by national self-interest, not any 
other consideration. We would be naive 
to expect anything else. Whether this 
sale is approved or not, national self- 
interest wil continue to be the guide- 
point of their actions. Rejection of the 
sale will certainly be a complicating fac- 
tor but I doubt that it will cause Saudi 
Arabia to substantially veer from its 
present course. Nations rarely alter poli- 
cies that work to their advantage in a 
fit of pique. 

I also think a more balanced view of 
Saudi Arabia is necessary. This nation is 
not at this time an ally of the United 
States or a nation that can be viewed as 
supporting U.S. policies in the Middle 
East. Saudi Arabia continues to call for 
war against Israel. 

Saudi Arabia does not support the 
Camp David peace process. The Saudis 
led the Arab boycott of Egypt because of 
its willingness to enter into the peace 
process. The Saudis have finar ed the 
activities of nations hostile to the United 
States. Saudi Arabia underwrites the 
PLO and its terrorist activities. A recent 
report in the London Daily Telegraph 
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indicates that Saudi Arabia “has agreed 
to give Syria nearly $500 million to help 
finance a massive new arms deal with the 
Soviet Union, which will include two 
Soviet radar warning system planes.” 
These are not the actions of a friend. 
A recent New York Times editorial aptly 
sums up the situation: 

The Saudis are a commercial asset, not & 
strategic partner, They will not replace Iran 
in war games or Egypt in peace talks, Their 
useful opportunism should never be confused 
with alliance. 


We do not somehow owe the Saudis 
this arms package because some of their 
policies have been useful and construc- 
tive. And I would hope that no credence 
be given to the argument that we must 
provide this equipment to the Saudis or 
face higher oil prices. If this deal is the 
quid pro quo for maintaining current 
pricing levels, it is a price too high to 
pay. 

Even in the face of these considera- 
tions I am very reluctant to vote against 
the President on a question involving the 
conduct of foreign policy. I believe 
strongly that the Senate should support 
the President in his dealings with other 
nations. But the question before the Sen- 
ate today is not one of support for the 
President. Under the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act, the Congress is given a definite 
role in passing on the merits of proposed 
arms sales. The Senate must make its 
own determination whether the proposed 
arms sale, as presently conceived, is in 
the best interests of the United States. 
My judgment is that it is not and I must 
vote accordingly.e 
€ Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, the re- 
ceipt of the President's letter to Senator 
Baker of October 28, 1981, provided the 
breakthrough necessary for the approval 
of the AWACS sale. It was, of course, the 
absolute precondition of my vote. 

As one of the coauthors of the draft 
incorporated in the President's letter, 
with Senator QuAYLE, who agrees with 
my interpretation, I believe that para- 
graph 5 on “Command Structure” almost 
certainly will require that U.S. military 
personnel play an integral role in the 
command and control structure of the 
AWACS. It is difficult to imagine how the 
undertakings outlined in the first four 
paragraphs can be otherwise guaranteed. 

The sixth paragraph on “Regional 
Peace and Security" seems to me to re- 
quire, as a basis for the , romised certi- 
fication, a participation by Saudi Arabia 
in the Middle East peace process during 
the next 5 years. That rarticipation will 
necessarily include either support for the 
Camp David peace process, recognition 
of Israel's right to exist, withdrawal of 
support for terrorist groups and activi- 
ties, an end to the boycott of Israel, or 
the functional equivalent of these present 
goals during the course of the next 5 
years. To the extent that I have contrib- 
uted to this process, I am grateful for 
having this opportunity. I am authorized 
to say that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. QUAYLE) joins me in these views.e 
€ Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, an 
article in Aviation Week & Space Tech- 
nology of October 26 presents a rather 
new and somewhat unusual approach to 
the subject of selling AWACS to Saudi 
Arabia. It is very well reasoned out, it 
shows some excellent research, and it is 
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written in a way that it is easily under- 
stood. While I know it will get into the 
Recorp probably too late to do any good, 
I ask to place it in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks so that it will make 
a little more complete the record we are 
hoping to establish. 
The article follows: 
GULF COUNCIL VIABILITY LINKED TO AWACS 


WASHINGTON.—Viability of the six-nation 
Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) to defend 
the Persian Gulf area depends on the Reagan 
Administration sale of the Saudi Arabia air 
defense package, including the Boeing E-3A 
airborne warning and control system 
(AWACS) aircraft. The Senate is expected to 
vote on the sale this week. 

The council is allied around Saudi Arabia, 
and the Reagan Administration believes that 
the group of Persian Gulf nations is showing 
signs of growing into an alliance friendly 
toward the West. 

Recent meetings have strengthened the 
GCC concept, with evidence of defense col- 
laboration among the nations—Saudi Arabia, 
Oman, Qatar, the United Arab Emirates, Ku- 
wait and Bahrain. 

“The Saudis have taken the lead in the 
formation of the GCC, with their objective 
the defense of the Gulf region,” one Ad- 
ministration official said. “A meeting of de- 
fense ministers of the states in the council 
1s expected soon, and military heads have al- 
ready conducted their first meeting. There is 
no immediate plan for the US. to be directly 
involved, but it is an encouraging sign that 
the President and Defense secretary would 
like to nourish strong ties in the region 
through the package of AWACS aircraft, 


AIM-9L missiles and tankers.” 

The U.S. air defense enhancement package 
includes the sale of $8.5 billion in equinment, 
with $5.8 billion of that amount for the five 
AWACS aircraft and $24 billion for Boeing 


KC-707 tankers using a common airframe 
with the E-3A. The Saudis want up to eight 
KC-707s. 

White House officials directly involved in 
an intense effort to vain Senate aonroval 
said last week that President Reagan bas 
decided to release a letter at the rroper 
time informing the Senate that Saudi Arabia 
and the U.S. would cooverate in areas that 
will accommodate concerns expressed in the 
Senate on rhysical security of the aircraft. 
sharing of E-3A information and limitinz 
geogra^hical operations. 


“The AWACS aircraft and its ground en- 
vironment system afford the capability to 
link the air defense networks of these 
[GCC] states into a unified system," accord- 
ing to a Defense Devt. assessment. “Since 
the feasibility and effectiveness for such a 
regional network would depend on U.S. 
ezuipment and technology, the U.S. would 
be assured of a key role in the develooment 
of any regional air defense system and of 
continuing participation in its o-eration." 


The Air Force lists the cost of each E-3A 
in its briefing to the Congress at $1.7 btl- 
Mon, including three years of spares, sun- 
port, equipment and training. It also in- 
cludes a share of the cost of the ground 
environment system at $2.5 billion that pro- 
vides the capability to link the air defense 
networks of the GCC nations into a unified 
system, if approved by member countries. 


The aircrew requirement for the five E-3As 
in Saudi Arabia would be 170 persons, with 
two cockpit and mission crews for each air- 
craft. The AWACS aircraft also would re- 
quire 360 maintenance personnel, enough to 
Fermit Saudi Arabia to maintain a 24-hr. 
AWACS orbit for up to one week in periods 
of tension. 


Each AWACS aircraft is being sold to the 
Saudis for $190 million in then-year dollars 
without the spares, support, technical data 
and training. That included, the cost is $240 
million per aircraft. The remainder of the 
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cost for each aircraft includes the ground 
environment system. 

The chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
USAF Gen. David C. Jones, said he is en- 
couraged over the six GCC nations working 
in defense of the Gulf region, adding that 
the AWACS aircraft would make a significant 
contribution in tying together air defenses. 

Jones said the Gulf nations’ alliance may 
work along the same lines in tying together 
an air defense system for common defense 
without the AWACS, but 1f the sale is ap- 
proved, the aircraft would be a dominant 
element in such a system. 

He said the Saudis have agreed not to 
pass along any information obtained with 
the E-3A to a third nation without U.S. 
approval, explaining that this is an evolving 
process, with considerable progress already 
accomplished. 

The Saudis are taking a leadership role 
in seeking to ease tensions in the Iraql- 
Iranian war, and generally there is a grow- 
ing leadership role for Saudi Arabia in the 
region, Jones said. 

“The AWACS aircraft would transmit data 
through  U.S.-provided ground receiving 
equipment to provide early warning informa- 
tion to Saudi command centers and other 
elements of the air defense network,” accord- 
ing to a Pentagon AWACS assessment. “The 
data from AWACS could also contribute to 
the control of air defense interceptor aircraft 
from friendly nations.” 

Defense Secretary Caspar W. Weinberger 
told Aviation Week & Space Technology the 
GCC is not as specific as a Gulf alliance, but 
he added that the Saudis need a much 
greater ability to defend themselves and 
AWACS helps provide that. He said events 
in the Gulf could turn so that it could be- 
come necessary for several friendly nations 
to join forces in an effort to save the Saudi 
Arabian oil fields, should they be attacked. 
But Weinberger stopped short of calling the 
association among the six Gulf nations ^n 
alliance or confederation along the lines of 
of & small-scale North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. 

Instead, he stressed the importance of the 
Saudi AWACS sale because it is fully justi- 
fied in the U.S. national interest. He said the 
U.S. has not levied controls on military air- 
craft provided to Pakistan, Egypt or Israel 
and should not do so in sales to Saudi 
Arabia. 

“We are often viewed by many Middle East- 
ern nations as being responsive only to the 
wishes of one nation, and there are a great 
many nations there; certainly one is Israel,” 
he said. “But there are many others whose 
friendship, support and alliance are very im- 
portant to us.” 

In developing the GCC into a functional 
defensive alliance to protect Persian Gulf oll 
fields, the U.S. would lend technical leader- 
ship, according to studies by the Defense 
Dept. "AWACS would be the leading ele- 
ment of the system which would grow to 
include the ground radars from all the states. 
The establishment of e system of this type 
would facilitate joint training exercises and 
closer overall cooperation in defense. In time 
of crisis, the system could provide an invalu- 
able basis for joint U.S.-Gulf state air de- 
fense against an aggressor,” the studies said. 

The Persian Gulf region is the primary 
source of the West's oil exports, with Saudi 
Arabia by far the largest producer, account- 
ing for 63 percent of total Gulf production. 
Loss of the o!l or prolonged denial would 
have a disastrous impact on the West's econ- 
omy and undermine security, risking the 
splintering of NATO, 

"The Saudis have indicated their desire to 
work toward an integrated regional defense 
system. The AWACS will likely increase their 
willingness to financially support upgraded 
air defenses for Bahrain, Qatar, Oman and 
other Gulf states. The AWACS sale also will 
encourage the use of U.S. equipment In other 
Gulf nations," the Pentagon studies said.@ 
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@ Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, before I 
announce how I am going to vote on this 
resolution, I think it is important to pro- 
vide first a brief background on the con- 
troversial resolution we have before us. 
BACKGROUND OF RESOLUTION OF DISAPPROVAL 

The 1974 Arms Export Control Act 
granted Congress veto power over pro- 
posed arms sales of more than $25 mil- 
lion. Under that act, the House and Sen- 
ate have 30 calendar days from the time 
they are officially notified of the sale to 
adopt concurrent resolutions of disap- 
proval. Both Chambers must vote to dis- 
approve the arms sale for the veto to 
take effect. 

While Congress has never vetoed an 
arms sale, disputes between the White 
House and Congress over prospective 
arms package deals have resulted in sig- 
nificant concessions by past administra- 
tions. In 1975, Congress approved sales 
of antiaircraft missiles to Jordan only 
after the administration agreed to sell 
the weapons as stationary, rather than 
mobile weapons. In 1977, Congress agreed 
to the sale of seven AWACS to Iran only 
after then-President Carter assured 
Members of Congress that the planes 
had been modified to remove secret 
communications equipment. Eighteen 
months after the sale, the Shah of Iran 
was overthrown, and the administration 
canceled delivery of the surveillance 
planes. 

In April 1978, President Carter for- 
mally notified Congress of his plans to 
sell 60 F-15 fighter planes to Saudi Ara- 
bia. At the time, administration officials 
stated that the armament sale would 
allow greater cooperation between 
United States and Saudi Arabia in fur- 
thering the Camp David peace process, 
moderating oil prices, and defending 
Saudi Arabia from the growing Soviet 
presence in the surrounding Arab States. 

Responding to critics who questioned 
the administration's assurances that the 
F-15's would be used for defensive pur- 
poses only, President Carter and then- 
Defense Secretary Brown assured them 
that the Saudis would not be sold any 
additional systems or armaments that 
would increase the range or enhance the 
ground attack capability of the F-15’s. 
The Senate defeated the disapproval 
resolution, thus permitting the sale of 
the armaments, with the understanding 
that no future attempts would be made 
to upgrade the F-15's. The first F-15's 
are scheduled to be delivered in January 
1982. 

On March 6 of this year, the Reagan 
administration announced its intention 
to sell air defense enhancement items to 
Saudi Arabia, a sale that many of my col- 
leagues argued was a violation of the 
understanding the Senate had reached 
with the Carter administration. 

Controversy over the sale erupted im- 
mediately, and centered on the surveil- 
lance aircraft, which was assumed to be 
the AWACS planes. In an attempt to dif- 
fuse arguments that the AWACS would 
be used to coordinate F-15’s in an attack 
against Israel, the administration, in 
late September, attempted to persuade 
the Saudis to allow U.S. technicians to 
operate the surveillance equipment on 
the planes beyond the initial training 
period. The Saudis rejected the request 
as unacceptable and as an infringement 
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on Saudi sovereignty. Secretary of State 
Haig has testified, however, that there is 
an understanding between the United 
States and Saudi Arabia that U.S. per- 
sonnel will be on AWACS into the 1990’s 
due to the need for U.S. technical exper- 
tise in the planes’ operation and the 
training of crews. 

On October 1, Congress received from 
the Reagan administration a formal noti- 
fication of the sale. Under the 1974 Arms 
Control Export Act, Congress has until 
October 31 to pass concurrent resolutions 
disapproving the sale. Earlier this month, 
the House voted by a nearly 3-to-1 mar- 
gin to disapprove of the sale. The resolu- 
tion of disapproval facing us today was 
favorably reported by a slight majority 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee earlier this month. 

A PERSONAL PERSPECTIVE ON THE PROPOSED SALE 


I have long been aware of the signifi- 
cance of the proposed sale. Indeed, it was 
of such concern to me that q decided to 
take a rare trip outside the United States 
to question some of the key actors who 
negotiated the sale. As part of the delega- 
tion of Senators led by & majority leader, 
I traveled during the Easter recess last 
spring to Saudi Arabia and Israel. I went 
there for one purpose, and one purpose 
only: Namely, to get the information I 
needed to make my own personal judg- 
ment on the wisdom of the sale. I went to 
the Middle East with an open mind. I 
asked what I thought were the pertinent 
questions concerning the justification for 
the sale. 


When I returned from the trip, I was 
convinced that the answers I received to 
these questions did not, on balance, lead 
me to conclude that the administration 
was correct in its decision to approve the 
sale as it is now proposed. 

I would like to outline my views on 
some of the arguments for and against 
the sale. But before I do, I would like to 
make & few observations about public 
opinion concerning the sale and the lob- 
bying I have received on both sides of the 
issue. With respect to public opinion, I 
think it is interesting that this sale has 
engendered so much public awareness. 
Although some might argue that the 
United States is becoming increasingly 
isolationist, I think the public attitudes 
expressed about this sale suggest to me 
that our Nation and its citizens are in- 
creasingly aware of and concerned about 
international events. 

Most of the polls I have seen lately 
indicate that the American public is 
rather evenly divided about the wisdom 
of the sale. While almost every poll I 
have seen indicates that a majority of 
people are opposed to the sale, I think it 
is fair to say that the plurality of Amer- 
icans opposed to the sale seems to be 
eroding. I would guess that, at this very 
moment, the American public is divided 
about 50-50 on this issue. 

The mail I have received and the calls 
I have taken from Montanans on this 
issue suggest that their attitudes are 
little different than the American public 
at large on this particular issue. The last 
time I counted my mail it was running 
Slightly against the sale. 

The lobbying on both sides of the issue 
has been for me an invigorating and in- 
spiring process—invigorating because 
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there has been so much of it, and in- 
spiring because the arguments by propo- 
nents and opponents have been so sin- 
cere and so well thought out. One thing 
I was particularly struck by throughout 
this lobbying process was the depth of 
good will that Saudi Arabia has instilled 
in the American people. This good will 
particularly shines through in the letters 
sent to me by Americans who have lived 
in Saudi Arabia and worked among its 
People. 

I would like to insert in the Recorp at 
this point some letters which illustrate 
the thoughtfulness and sincerity of some 
of the people who have urged me to sup- 
port the sale. These letters were most 
compelling to me, and I regret that the 
status of the proposal is not such that 
we could both accept and reject it. It is 
a decision not unlike that Solomon faced 
when he was asked what he was to do 
with allocating custody over a baby. For 
the moment, we cannot cut this proposed 
arms sale in half, just as Solomon chose 
not to cut the baby in half. Neverthe- 
less, with the depth of good will pre- 
sented on both sides of this issue, I can- 
not help but believe that the differences 
can ultimately be reconciled. I ask that 
certain letters in support of the sale be 
inserted in the Recorp at this point. 

The letters follow: 

SEPTEMBER 29, 1981. 
Hon. Max BAUCUS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Baucus: As I returned from Boze- 
man to Saudi Arabia last week, I read in the 
New York Times that you are one of 46 Sen- 
&tors pledged to vote against the AWACS 
sale to Saudi Arabia. I am not fond of the 
idea of the U.S. as arms merchant, and there 
1s much I dislike about Saudi Arabis. None- 
theless, I feel it is important that the AWACS 
sale be made for the following reasons: 

Over the past five years the Saudis have 
proven themselves dependable friends of the 
U.S. Obviously we need their oil; through 
pricing and marketing decisions they have 
protected our interests against the other 
OPEC nations. We need to make a similar 
show of friendship to them. 

The Saudi government is firmly anti-com- 
munist and anti-Russian expansionist. They 
are also leaders of the moderate Arab world. 
If the AWACS sale is not completed, they 
wiil lose perceived power among the Arabs 
and could be forced to join the hard-line 
Arab states, to turn to the USSR for aid or 
the royal family might be threatened by 
destabilization either by conservative anti- 
western Islamic forces, by Marxist groups, or 
by a coalition of these. 

As leaders of the moderate Arabs the 
Saudis seem to be work!ng with the U.S. for 
8 solution of problems in Lebanon and with 
the European nations towards a Palestinian 
solution. Both solutions would ultimately 
benefit Israel. As far as Israel is concerned, 
I belteve the U.S. must sell the AWACS to 
Saud! Arabia to counter-balance the con- 
cept of & special relationship between the 
U.S. and Israel in the eyes of the Saudis, the 
Israelis and the world. 

I do not believe the AWACS—or the 
Saudis—constitute a military danger to the 
Israelis. The Saudi military probably does 
not consist of more than 60,000 men in the 
national guard and regular forces combined, 
and is far more concerned with protecting 
the highly vulnerable oil fields and extensive 
borders of Saudi Arabia than with attack- 
ing Israel. Crown Prince Fahd's call for a 
jihad, or holy war, with Israel has been 
highly publicized; what is seldom mentioned 
is that Fahd stated explicitly that this was 
not to be waged by military means but was 
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to be a "striving"—chiefly economic and 
political—by the Arab states. Further, know- 
ing the Saudis had the AWACS might deter 
the Israelis from attacks like the recent 
ones on Damascus and the Iraqi reactor. 

I hope you will consider this reasoning 
when you vote on the AWACS sale. 


Sincerely, 
ARNO BANKS. 
Hon. Max BAUCUS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
I urge you to support the proposed sale 
of AWACS and the F-15 enhancement pack- 


age. 

I have lived in Saudi Arabia for over 20 
years and am in constant contact with Saudi 
businessmen, the Government's Ministers and 
members of the Royal Family involved in 
Government. From my long association with 
this area, I can assure you that the proposed 
equipment wil not be used for aggression 
but only for national defense. Saudi Arabia 
wants only to protect what is theirs. The 
arms package will serve as a deterrent against 
military adventure by neighboring countries. 
Saudi Arabia is a moderating force in the 
Middle East and steadfastly resists neighbors’ 
efforts to force them to become an activist 
in the region’s political and military contests. 

The Saudi Government 1s stable, the public 
has direct access to the King, the Crown 
Prince, Regional Governors and Minister. 
The public exercises this access to voice opin- 
ions and make recommendations concerning 
Government programs, goals and regulations. 
The Government listens and acts to make 
the changes and improvements voiced by the 
people. The Government is democratic in 
action. The people are highly individualistic. 
They think and act very much like Ameri- 
cans, 

Saudi Arabia has been a close friend to 
the United States for a half century. In re- 
cent years they have repeatedly demonstrated 
the value they place on this relationship by 
political and financial support. They depend 
on the United States for technology, political 
and defense support. In spite of pressures 
from less moderate neighbors, they have visi- 
bly aligned themselves with the United 
States. Due to external pressures, it is becom- 
ing more difficult for them to maintain this 
position. They have not been demanding in 
this relationship. 

U.S. Government approval of the AWACS 
and F-15 package sale will provide Saudi 
Arabia a signal visible to their neighbors 
that they have not been foolish in casting 
their lot with the United States. 

Because of some past disappointments with 
the United States, this occasion could very 
well be our last opportunity to show the 
Saudis that we value their friendship as 
much as they sincerely value ours. Their 
friendship for the United States goes beyond 
Middle East politics, ofl and defense. It is 
truly heartfelt and not always pragmatic. 

I am a patriotic American with a great love 
for my country. Many years of absence am- 
Plifies this feeling. I am asking that you 
support this issue for the benefit of the 
United States. 

HUGH L. RENFRO, 
Riyadh, Saudi Arabia. 


OCTOBER 1, 1981. 
Hon. Max S. BAUCUS, 
The U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BAUCUS: The purpose of this 
letter is to urge you not to vote against the 
AWACS sale to Saudi Arabia. 

It was my privilege and duty to serve the 
U.S. Government three times in Saudi Ara- 
bia: as Vice Consul and then Consul, 1944- 
46; as Consul General, 1949-51; and as Am- 
bassador, 1961-65. Since then, I have made 
many trips to the country in a private capac- 
ity. I yield to no one in my estimate of the 
Saudis as a force for moderation and peace 
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in the Middle East, and as a stable form of 
government in an inherently unstable region. 

The internal structure of Saudi society may 
not be compared with that of Iraq, Syria, or 
Egypt, much less non-Arab Iran. Analogies 
drawn and predictions ventured from recent 
events In those countries are simplistic or 
false. Saudi Arabia has always been governed 
by devotion to Islamic law and a consensus 
of traditionally chosen leaders who, in turn, 
are responsible to their constituents. That 
responsibility derives not from formal elec- 
tions but from a mechanism of consultation 
as old as Arab civilization and highly effec- 
tive. Ancient in form, the system is funda- 
mentally egalitarian and fundamentally pop- 
ular. It is not arbitrary and it is not feudal, 
and those who so label it are either misin- 
formed or ill-intentioned. The structure has 
survived many shocks in the modernization 
process. It is likely to hold for many years 
to come. 

I was present when Saudi Arabia made its 
choice, right after World War II, for an Amer- 
ican security relationship. It was sought by 
both sides, particularly by President Truman, 
who gave his unilateral pledge to Saudi in- 
tegrity aud Independence on October 31, 1950. 
That pledge was invoked !n 1963 by Crown 
Prince Faisal (later King) and honored by 
President Kennedy in dispatching an Air 
Force unit known as “Operation Hardsur- 
face" to deter aggression by President Nasser 
of Egypt. From tnen to now, this special bond 
has served our mutual interests in stability 
in the region. Saudis keep their word and 
their military secrets. Defense technology has 
been progressively shared while training of 
Saudi officers has built up a reservoir of good- 
will for the United States. 

Moderation in oil pricing is only one of 
the by-products. Saudi Arabia has brought 
about a cease-fire in Lebanon. Behind the 
scenes (and behind the hyperbole customary 
in Arab public pronouncements), it has 
worked for a just and sensible peace be- 
tween Israel and the Arabs. The “eight 
points" of Crown Prince Fahad’s proposal 
&re close to the Brookings Report of 1975, 
“Toward Peace in the Middle East,” which 
has been a benchmark of American policy 
in the recent past. Saudi Arabia is the most 
anti-communist state in the entire region. 
It has been a powerful economic force 
against Marxism in Africa as well as the 
Arab world. 

To veto the AWACS sale is to damage 
this 30-year relationship of trust and con- 
fidence. It will demonstrate that the U.S. 
cannot be relied upon, as in the past, to 
back its friends in the Peninsula and the 
Gulf, to protect a resource vital to us both. 
It will demonstrate that the U.S. no longer 
trusts Saudi Arabia to honor pledges of non- 
aggression and nontransfer of U.S. tech- 
nology, while tolerating repeated Israeli 
violations of the terms of our arms de- 
liveries. This double standard, Senator, can- 
not be explained away. On the floor of the 
Congress 1t may appear secondary, but my 
colleagues in the Foreign Service will be 
trying vainly to pick up the pieces for years 
to come. You cannot restore what is 
shattered. 

The Israelis know very well that if we 
deny the AWACS sale, the Saudis will buy 
the rough equivalent from non-American, 
probably British, sources. There will be no 
American controls over the use of such early 
warning aircraft. The bottom line for the 
Israelis is and has always been not the 
AWACS or its associated systems, but the 
close alliance of interest of the U.S. with 
an Arab state which, per force, must strongly 
object to Begin's creeping takeover of the 
West Bank. From my direct observation at 
policy levels over two decades of service, I 
can affirm that Israeli political action in 
America has always sought to denigrate the 
U.S.-Saudi friendship. That is because 
Israel's governments have feared it will 
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dilute Israeli influence over our policy form- 
ulation. It is a shortsighted and egocentric 
approach. A nonexpansionist Israel is better 
off if the U.S. has good ties with the Arabs. 

I respectfully urge that you not put your 
name to & measure which will do irreparable 
harm to a hitherto bipartisan policy of close 
friendship and cooperation in protecting our 
vital interests. It is now a question of who 
runs U.S. foreign policy in the Middle East, 
Reagan or Begin. Say what one will in the 
American political arena, that is how the 
U.S. will be judged in the world at large, 
where our isolation with Israel on matters 
of crucial importance is now almost 
complete. 

Sincerely yours, 
PARKER T. Hart, 

U.S. Foreign Service, 1938-69 U.S. Am- 
bassador to Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and 
Turkey; Assistant Secretary of State, 
1968-69. 


Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, once 
again, I mention these facts concerning 
polls and mail and calls, not because I 
think these numbers should dictate what 
my decision will be. Rather, I make note 
of it largely to underscore the growing 
public awareness and concern of Ameri- 
cans about our Nation's foreign policy. 

I might also note here that when I 
hold town meetings in my State, I do 
not think I have ever been failed to ask 
how I make up my mind about how I vote 
and what role public opinion has on that 
vote. My answer to that question is that 
I look carefully to my constituents for 
their views on a particular issue to be 
voted on by Congress. I do so because it 
helps clarify my own views. But in the 
end, the decision has to be mine and 
mine alone. We do not have a plebiscite 
government, we deal with issues in the 
United States as a representative gov- 
ernment. Or, to paraphrase Edmund 
Burke, the great English Conservative, as 
a representative of the people of Mon- 
tana, I owe the people of Montana my 
best judgment. That is what I would like 
to render here today, as I set out to ex- 
plain my views on the resolution of 
disapproval. 

ARGUMENTS IN SUPPORT OF THE SALE 


As I see it, there are roughly nine argu- 
ments being offered by the proponents 
of the sale. These arguments are: 

We should help Saudi Arabia because 
Saudi Arabia is a strong American ally; 

We should help Saudi Arabia because 
Saudi Arabia is a moderate voice among 
the Arab States and we should promote 
moderation in the Middle East; 

Saudi Arabia is one of our largest sup- 
pliers of oil and we should take steps 
necessary to guarantee our supply of 
oil; 

We should support the sale because it 
wil help moderate future increases in 
the prices of imported petroleum; 

We should approve the sale because it 
wil enhance the peace process between 
Israel and Egypt; 

We should support the sale because it 
wil help insure the stability of Saudi 
Arabia; 

The proposed arms sale will not en- 
danger the security of Israel; 

The proposed arms sale will help pro- 
tect Saudi Arabia from its neighbors; 

The technology of the arms to be sold 
will not be jeopardized by this sale. 
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ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE SALE 


The nine arguments are compelling, 
but I believe that the arguments in op- 
position to them are more compelling. 
Let me take each of the arguments of 
the proponents in the order presented. 
Some of them have no real counter- 
arguments. 

For example, I think it is indisputable 
that the proposed arms sale will help our 
ally, Saudi Arabia. Certainly, one can 
argue that Saudi Arabia has not been 
our best ally, but on the other hand, it 
certainly has not been our worst ally, 
either. Also, while I think it can be most 
compellingly argued that the proposed 
arms will not really provide an adequate 
defense to the real threats against Saudi 
Arabia, I think it is fair to say, if the 
United States continues to provide a de- 
fense of the Persian Gulf, the proposed 
arms would be of some help to the Saudis. 

Similarly, I believe the proposed sale 
would be of some substantial assistance 
to the Saudis in demonstrating its lead- 
ership among Arab States. I came away 
from Saudi Arabia with a distinct im- 
pression that the arms sought by the 
Saudis were needed as much to bolster 
the prestige of that government among 
other Arab governments as it was for 
the actual security of Saudi borders. 

I do not mean to denigrate or patron- 
ize Saudi officials, but I cannot help but 
relate to you that throughout my trip 
the old aphorism that “the only differ- 
ence between men and boys is the price 
of their toys” continued to ring in my 
mind. 

In short, although it is true that the 
proposed sale would help an ally, and 
would probably enhance Saudi Arabia’s 
prestige among Arab nations, I do not 
think that is the basis upon which this 
sale should be judged. Instead, the criti- 
cal question for our Government to ask 
is whether this $8.5 billion arms sale is 
needed for the security of Saudi Arabia 
and the defense of the United States. 

Before getting to the defense elements 
of the proposed sale, let me address four 
other arguments offered to support the 
sale. Many of the sales proponents sug- 
gest that the delivery of these arma- 
ments to Saudi Arabia would help guar- 
antee a supply of foreign oil to the United 
States and it would militate in favor of 
continued moderation of price increases 
of foreign oil. As I mentioned at the out- 
set of my remarks, when the U.S. pro- 
posed to sell F-15’s to Saudi Arabia, it 
was argued then that one of the principal 
underlying policy reasons was that it 
would help moderate the price of oil. 
Since that sale was approved, a scant 3 
years ago, the price of Saudi Arabian 
crude to the United States has nearly 
tripled from $12 a barrel to $32 a barrel. 


Similarly, while some would argue that 
the delivery of the armaments proposed 
in the sale before us would help guar- 
antee the supply of oil, I believe that the 
availability of oil depends more on the 
self-interest of the seller than the seller’s 
concern about the buyer. The fact that 
we are a substantial importer of oil from 
Libya is certainly evidence in support of 
the self-interest argument. Perhaps the 
Wall Street Journal said it best when it 
said: 
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This theory fails to take into account why, 
if the Saudis are so determined to please, 
they are equally determined to cut back pro- 
duction so as to keep the price from falling 
in a free market below $32. The explanation 
can only be that the Saudis are determined 
to make the biggest bucks they can as fast 
as possible, by holding out for as high prices 
as they can get while protecting their enor- 
mous market share... . Nothing's wrong 
with such a motive. It's what any rational 
person would do if he held a dominant posi- 
tion in a cartel like OPEC. . . . In any event, 
nothing in the Saudis' behavior can be con- 
strued as altruism toward the West. We are 
not dealing here with a nation making sacri- 
fices to bolster in some sentimental way the 
order America supports. We are dealing with 
a nation, which like others, adheres to its 
self-interest. . .. 


I have also heard from many of the 
proponents of the sale that, as was 
argued in support of the 1978 proposed 
sale of F-15's to Saudi Arabia, these 
armaments would help the peace 
process in the Middle East move for- 
ward. This argument ignores Saudi 
opposition to the Camp David peace Ac- 
cord, funding of the PLO, and the Arab 
rejectionist front, and the undermining 
of Anwar Sadat. It also ignores the real 
role that Saudi Arabia most recently 
played in the Syrian missile crisis 
earlier this spring. At that time, my col- 
leagues will recall that Syria escalated 
tensions in Lebanon by deploying six 
batteries of surface to air missiles. To 
lessen tensions in the area, our Nation 
dispatched a special Ambassador, Philip 
Habib, to meet with Middle Eastern 
leaders. When Habib met with Saudi 
leaders, they made it quite clear to him 


chat Saudi Arabia supported the Syrian 
toves in Lebanon and rejected any 
mediatory role. 

Similarly, Saudi Arabia has always 
inade it clear that it supports the 


Palestinian Liberation Organization. 
The most recent estimates I have seen 
suggest that the annual support sup- 
plied by Saudi Arabia to the PLO is 
roughly $300 million a year. 

Saudi Arabia has repeatedly called 
upon other Arab Nations to join in a 
holy war against Israel. Its contempt 
for the Camp David peace process is 
well known. The Saudis led the Arab 
boycott of Egypt because of its peace 
treaty with Israel and continues to 
finance PLO terrorist activities against 
Israel. It is difficult for me to believe, as 
the administration would like, that fur- 
ther arms sales would cause Saudi 
Arabia to moderate its anti-Israel and 
anti-Egypt stance. The 1978 sale of 
F-15's did not moderate Saudi Arabia's 
attitudes toward Israel or the Camp 
David accord. Notwithstanding the 
recent publicity given to the so-called 
Saudi peace plan, which has been 
praised by Arab Governments and some 
European leaders, I believe that the 
anti-Israeli attitudes of Saudi leaders 
have not moderated. 

I also reject the argument that the 
proposed sale would help enhance the 
stability of Saudi Arabia. Assuming that 
an appropriate element of American for- 
eign policy is to shore up the internal 
stability of our allies—an assumption I 
am not prepared to make, given our un- 
fortunate experiences in propping up un- 
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stable governments in South Vietnam— 
I do not believe the proposed sale will 
affect that stability one way or another. 

Indeed, I cannot help but think the 
sale of sophisticated equipment to a gov- 
ernment as unstable as Saudi Arabia, 
would endanger, rather than promote 
U.S. interests in the Mideast. 'The recent 
assassination of Anwar Sadat by reli- 
gious extremists, the Iranian revolution, 
and Shi'ite uprisings in Saudi Arabia it- 
self underscore the instability of an area 
in general and in Saudi Arabia in par- 
ticular. 

As a result of its rapid modernization 
program, Saudi Arabia is experiencing 
the same religious and political polariza- 
tion that occurred in Iarn before the 
overthrow of the Shah. On this particu- 
lar issue, I would like to commend my 
colleague from Missouri, Senator EAGLE- 
TON, for pointing out to this body the 
reservations that he expressed concern- 
ing the proposed sale of AWACS to the 
Shah and the consequences it would ob- 
tain from such a sale. 

For the last few minutes, I have been 
addressing what I view to be the five non- 
defense or diplomatic arguments for the 
sale. Let me now turn to the three de- 
fense related arguments. 

Proponents for the sale argue that 
the arms to be supplied to Saudi Arabia 
would not endanger Israel. While I do 
not know for sure whether Israel will 
be jeopardized, I do believe that on bal- 
ance, the evidence suggests that the 
threat to Israel is real and not imagined. 
To begin with, the sale does raise serious 
doubts about U.S. commitments to Is- 
rael's security. The AWACS and other 
equipment in the arms package are part 
of a system that, when integrated with 
F-15's, forms a formidable defensive 
unit. The AWACS is central to that unit, 
because it can dispatch enhanced F-15's 
at a moment's notice and coordinate an 
attack on all fronts, from land, sea, and 
air. 


Should technology on ground stations 
and communications equipment being 
sold to the Saudis fall into the hands of 
the Soviets, it could be used to create 
communications linkups with other Arab 
nations, all of whom could join a con- 
centrated attack on Israel. Even if the 
technology does not fall in the hands of 
the Soviets, given the role that Saudi 
Arabia played in previous Arab-Israeli 
wars, I cannot help but conclude that 
the potential threat against Israel is 
real. Also, I must again point out that 
the sale of the equipment to extend the 
attack range of Saudi F—15’s violates the 
Carter administration guarantees to 
Congress that those airplanes would 
not be given offensive capabilities. 


I should also point out that, in my 
judgment, the proposed sale, if approved, 
will likely escalate the arms race in the 
Middle East. If Israel is truly threatened 
by the AWACS sale, as I believe, the ad- 
ministration will ultimately feel obli- 
gated, as some have reported, to offset 
the threat by providing Israel with F- 
16’s or access to spy satellites. Saudi 
Arabia, on the other hand, could be en- 
couraged to request more weapons, as I 
suspect they will, including the multiple 
ejection bomber racks for the F-15’s. 
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Mr. President, while no one disagrees 
with the need to protect Persian Gulf oil 
supplies or counter the increasing Soviet 
presence in the gulf, I believe it is un- 
reasonable to assert that by pumping 
more and more arms into an unstable 
Arab State, we will more effectively de- 
fend against further upheavals. The sale 
could eventually embroil the superpow- 
ers in a war. 

I have also heard that the arms pack- 
age, if approved, will reduce Soviet in- 
fluence in the region by increasing the 
security of Saudi Arabia. I am more con- 
vinced that the major threat to Saudi 
Arabia is internal, not external. If there 
were a Soviet attack or a Soviet-inspired 
attack by one of Saudi Arabia's neigh- 
bors, the AWACS package, operated by 
Saudi technicians, would be of little use. 
The Saudi Army, for all of its advanced 
weaponry, is small and undertrained. 
The Saudis understand this, and I would 
hope that if the sale is disapproved, 
U.S. officials will be able to negotiate 
with Saudi Arabia a satisfactory and 
workable and noncompromisable defense 
assistance pact for the future. 


The final argument I would like to deal 
with is that the proposed sale, if ap- 
proved, would in no way jeopardize the 
security of the technology we are trans- 
ferring. For those of you who will recall 
the anxiety expressed by our military 
experts when not all of our equipment 
was properly destroyed when we aborted 
our military mission to rescue our 
American hostages in Iran, I would 
simply suggest that the loss of an 
AWACS plane is likely to be more dam- 
aging to our security than the destruc- 
tion of a few helicopters in the Iranian 
desert. Or, as one of my colleagues re- 
cently suggested, if the technology in- 
volved in the sale is not all that great, 
why are we charging $8.5 billion for it? 

SUMMARY 


Mr. President, in summary, I would 
like to say that I plan to vote against the 
proposed sale today because I believe that 
the decision to provide sophisticated 
weapons to such an unstable government 
is misguided, that it increases the possi- 
bility of secret technology falling into 
unfriendly hands, that it endangers the 
security of Israel—the only stable U.S. 
ally we have in that region—that it will 
not increase Saudi Arabia's security or 
improve U.S. credibility as an ally, and 
finally, that it would further escalate the 
Mideast arms race. 

CONCLUDING THOUGHTS 


I would like to make one final point 
about the handling of this issue by Presi- 
dent Reagan over the past few days. The 
papers back in my home State are carry- 
ing stories that suggest that a vote 
against AWACS is nonpatriotic. These 
stories say that President Reagan de- 
clared that Senators who refuse to see 
the benefits in the sale for the United 
States and for Israel are “not doing their 
country a service." I take strong issue 
with that statement. As I waded through 
all the arguments for and against the 
sale, the most important principle I used 
to guide my judgment was what I 
thought to be the best interest of the 
United States. 


Some people might have us believe that 
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the point of this debate is to vote on who 
is our better friend: Israel or Saudi 
Arabia. I reject that formulation of the 
issue, for both are friends of the United 
States. And even if one was a better 
friend than another, by any particular 
measure, I would suggest that friendships 
tend to be ephemeral. In the course of 
my lifetime, remembering that I am one 
of the younger Members of the Senate, 
we have had allies become enemies—for 
example, Russia, Iran and Cuba—and 
we have had enemies become allies—for 
example, Japan, Germany, and Italy. In- 
deed, we have had some nations, such as 
Egypt and China, who have switched 
from friend to foe to friend again in the 
space of just 40 years. 

Iam not suggesting that we should not 
make decisions on the basis of who are 
our friends; rather, the overriding con- 
sideration in our policy judgments should 
be what is best for the United States. 
That, I say again, is the principle that 
guided me in formulating my conclusion 
on this critical issue. 

I have tried to set out today why I 
have concluded that the delivery of these 
arms are not, on balance, ultimately in 
the best interest of the United States. 

I would also argue that I am not per- 
suaded that the sale should be approved 
because the United States should speak 
as a single voice. Our forefathers in- 
tended that its representatives play a 
role in the formulation of foreign policy. 
The Senate is required by the Constitu- 
tion to advise and consent on certain for- 
eign policy actions. We are not required 
to approve all actions; rather, we are 
faced with the responsibility of whether 
to approve or disapprove such actions. 
The same task confronts us today, and I 
would argue that we should disapprove 
this action. 

Finally, when we are called upon by 
the President to approve the action be- 
cause his prestige as the leader of the 
United States is on the line, I cannot help 
but recall that before President Reagan 
was elected to this high office, he argued 
for defeat of the Panama Canal Treaty, 
a treaty negotiated by six previous ad- 
ministrations, and he opposed the SALT 
II agreement, a treaty negotiated by 
three previous administrations. 

While I would agree with them that 
our relations with other nations would 
probably be more predictable and per- 
haps more stable if our Nation always 
spoke with a single voice, I would also 
like to point out that we are a nation of 
checks and balances, a nation of divided 
opinions, and a nation that has in op- 
eration the longest active constitutional 
form of government in the world today. 
Or, to paraphrase the late Winston 
Churchill, “our form of government may 
not be the most predictable or the best 
understood, but it is the best and most 
fair form of government in operation on 
this globe."e 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. Packwoop) is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, in 
considering the arms sale package, it 
should be clearly borne in mind that any 
action we take in the Middle East, 
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whether it be this arms sale package or 
otherwise, should lend itself toward the 
furtherance of U.S. policy in the Middle 
East. Therefore, before going further, it 
would be wise to state our policy. 

Mistakes often are made because dif- 
ferent parties assume different goals. 
Unless I am mistaken, the goal of this 
administration, as it has been in past 
administrations, and of this and past 
Congresses, in the Middle East is two- 
fold. 

First, peace among the states in the 
Middle East who—we hope—will then 
form an anti-Soviet salient, and 

Second, keeping oil flowing from the 
Middle East to the West. 

Now ask yourself four questions when 
you consider whether we move toward 
those two goals—peace and oil—by going 
forward with the arms sale package to 
Saudi Arabia. 

Those four questions are: 

First, are the interests of the United 
States—peace and oil—best served by 
the large-scale arming of the Middle 
East powers, including Saudi Arabia? 

Second, is Saudi Arabia competent or 
willing to act as the linchpin to guaran- 
tee peace in the Middle East? 

Third, is Saudi Arabia willing to sus- 
tain continued production of oil satis- 
factory to U.S. needs? 

Fourth, would the United States be 
better advised to adopt alternative 
means to achieve its goals? 

I 


Let us take the first question first. 

Are the interests of the United 
States—peace and oil—best served by 
large-scale arming of the local powers 
including Saudi Arabia? 

No one would seriously suggest there 
is peace in the area today. Iran and Iraq 
are at each other's throats. Likewise 
Ethiopia and Somalia. Ditto for Libya 
versus Chad, Egypt, and the Sudan. Syria 
occupies Lebanon as a conquering power. 
There is no other area of the world living 
in such a continual state of siege and 
warfare. Are they at war because of a 
lack of arms? If so, would an increased 
supply of arms bring peace? 

A recent United Nations report stated 
that five Middle Eastern nations—Saudi 
Arabia, Jordan, Syria, Iraq, and Iran ac- 
counted for one-third of all the weapons 
imported by the developing nations from 
1977 to 1980. Saudi Arabia alone has the 
sixth highest arms budget in the world 
and far and away the highest per capita 
arms budget. This does not count the 
money Saudi Arabia supplies to the other 
Arab countries and the PLO for their 
arms purchases. No, there is no dispute 
the Middle East is already well armed 
and at war. The question is this: Is there 
any reason to think that if they are even 
better armed, there will be less war? 
Reason and history deny that conclu- 
sion. Therefore, the U.S. goal of peace 
in the Middle East will not be furthered 
by more armaments in the Middle East. 

However, the United States has an- 
other goal in addition to peace—oil. 
Should we be willing to escalate the 
existing warfare in the Middle East if, 
in exchange, we get oil? To put it more 
bluntly, should we be willing to increase 
death by war in the Middle East in ex- 
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change for oil in the United States? That 
question needs to be faced, however, only 
if you presume that escalated warfare 
will insure the flow of oil. Again, reason 
and history dictate otherwise. 

Nations armed with only Springfield 
rifles and aging machine guns may kill 
many people but they are not likely to 
damage many pipelines, wharfs, ships, 
refineries, and all the other accoutre- 
ments necessary for the modern supply 
of oil. But nations armed with state-of- 
the-art fighter-bombers and tanks and 
artillery will not limit their fighting to 
rural villages. They will do whatever 
is necessary to wreak havoc on the 
enemy. The surest way in the Middle 
East to do that is to destroy the very 
resource that provides belligerents with 
the cash to buy arms. That resource of 
course is oil. 

Iran and Iraq have conclusively dem- 
onstrated what well armed antagonists 
will do. They will bomb and destroy each 
other’s oil producing facilities. Iran and 
Iraq have done that, and oil production 
and the concomitant flow of oil to the 
West has dropped dramatically in both 
countries. 

Prior to the start of the Iranian-Iraqi 
war, Iraq reached a production high of 
almost 3'2 million barrels of oil a day. 
Today it has dropped close to 1 million 
barrels. Iran, which had reached a high 
of 6 million barrels a day of oil produc- 
tion under the Shah, saw that fall to 
approximately 3 million barrels a day 
after the Shah was deposed. Today that 
number is closer to 1,600,000 barrels. The 
decline of the production of oil in Iran 
and Iraq can be traced directly to the 
bombing, shelling and other damaging 
of each other's oilfields. They could not 
have done this had they both not been 
armed with the most modern weapons of 
war. 

Arming the Middle East, therefore, 
will produce neither peace nor oil. 


II 


Assuming that going forth with the 
arms sale package will guarantee neither 
peace nor oil, the argument still main- 
tains that failure to go forth also does 
not guarantee peace nor oil. Therefore, 
we should run the risk anyway, make the 
sale, and premise our hopes on Sau' 
Arabia becoming the keystone of U.S. 
policy in the Middle East. 

Therefore, if we decide to supply large- 
scale armaments to Saudi Arabia. we 
must ask the second question: 

Is Saudi Arabia either competent or 
willing to guarantee the peace necessary 
to establish an anti-Soviet salient in the 
Middle East? 

Saudi Arabia has a native population 
of 4 to 5 million and about 2 million 
foreign workers and their dependents. 
The foreigners are a source of instability 
rather than stability. 

The Saudi armed forces number about 
100,000 of which the army numbers 
about 65,000. Most of the military is un- 
lettered and unschooled. Certainly they 
are not able to cope with the technicali- 
ties of the modern weapons of which 
Saudi Arabia already has a surfeit. 

The Saudi armed forces have not 
known combat for 50 years and even 
before then, only as tribal irregulars. 
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Our only notice of their military was 
in 1969 when an extensive conspiracy 
against the ruling house was uncovered 
and in 1979 when it took 3 weeks for 
the military to subdue a handful of 
fanatical tribesmen who seized the great 
mosque. Many arguments have been 
made for the arms sale package to Saudi 
Arabia. One of them is not that the 
Saudis are or will become a great fight- 
ing force. 

Also, it should not be assumed that the 
Saudis are evenhanded in their views 
about a foreign military presence in the 
gulf area. While the Saudis are fond of 
saying that the security of the area lies 
solely with the states in that area, their 
actions indicate otherwise. 

For example, Saudi objection was the 
principal reason for the U.S. decision not 
to supply modern aircraft and weapons 
to North Yemen in 1978 and 1979. It was 
little noted that North Yemen has a 
population larger than Saudi Arabia, has 
a historic dislike of Saudi Arabia, and 
has an army well conditioned by years of 
recent fighting. 

Additionally, Saudi Arabia expresses 
vehement opposition to the granting of 
military facilities to the United States by 
such countries as Egypt and Oman. 


On the other hand, the Saudis have 
never denounced the treaties of coopera- 
tion between the Soviet Union and Iraq 
and Syria. These treaties give the Soviet 
military air and naval facilities in those 
countries. 


In May of 1981 at the Gulf cooperation 
council, the Saudis rebuked the sultan 
of Oman personally for granting facili- 
ties to the United States. The confer- 
ence then went on to a statement affirm- 
ing their absolute rejection of foreign 
interference in the region from any 
source. There was not a single word in 
the communique about the quasi coloni- 
zation of South Yemen by the Soviets 
or Soviet bases in other Arab countries. 


No, it is clear that Saudi Arabia does 
not have an evenhanded policy on for- 
eign military presence in the area. It 
tilts against the United States. But even 
if Saudi Arabia tilted toward the United 
States, it is not competent to stop any 
Soviet threat through the Middle East. 
Its population is too small, its army too 
meager and untrained, and its leadership 
among other nations in the gulf too 
fragile to lead the Persian Gulf States 
into a pro-United States-anti-Soviet 
stance. It is therefore clear that Saudi 
Arabia's military capability is such that 
they are not competent to guarantee 
peace in the Middle East and their ac- 
tion, in any event, guarantees they are 
not willing to guarantee peace. 

IH 


Despite the fact that the Saudis can- 
not or will not keep the peace, should we 
sell them the arms anyway in hopes of 
keeping the oil flowing to the United 
States? This poses the third question: 

Is Saudi Arabia willing to sustain con- 
tinued production of oil satisfactory to 
U.S. needs? 

The decisions of Saudi Arabia con- 
cerning oil are not determined altruis- 
tically, much as we might wish to think 
so. Those decisions are made on the basis 
of what level of production best serves 
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the interests of Saudi Arabia. Why we or 
any other country should expect them 
to act otherwise baffles me. 

Every country bases its decisions, for- 
eign and domestic, on what it thinks is 
best for it. Saudi Arabia is no exception. 
Sheik Yamani, the Saudi Oil Minister, 
on several different occasions has indi- 
cated the factors which determine their 
oil production. Quotes from two are in- 
structive. 

The first is from & speech on Jan- 
uary 31, 1981 at the University of Petro- 
leum and Minerals Dammam, Saudi 
Arabia. A questioner from the audience 
asked: 


The Saudi citizen who looks at his coun- 
try's current oll policy finds that the country 
is producing more than its economy needs 
and ts selling at prices lower than the cur- 
rent prices, even lower than the prices re- 
ceived by other Gulf States. Such sacrifice 
is rewarded by hostile attacks and threats by 
the press, media and even certain high gov- 
ernment officials in certain Western coun- 
tries. Don't you think the time has come for 
us to stop sacrificing ourselves for the sake 
of oil consumers? 


Yamani replied: 


OPEC gets the blame for raising oll prices. 
We have become used to this matter. West- 
ern information media is basically controlled 
by Zionist sympathizers, or by the Jews 
themselves. 


Saudi Arabia's interest may appear to be 
served by lower production rates and higher 
prices, irrespective of the outcome. Let me 
remind you of my earlier statements regard- 
ing the link between price and consumption 
rates. Whenever prices go down, consumption 
goes up and vice versa. Whenever oil prices 
increase, large amounts of capital are in- 
vested in search of alternative sources of en- 
ergy and in a search for oil in different areas. 
If we force Western countries to invest heav- 
ily in finding alternative sources of energy, 
they will. This would take no more than 
7 to 10 years and would result in reducing 
dependence on oil as a source of energy to 
a point which will jeopardize Saudi Arabia's 
interests. Saudi Arabia will then be unable 
to find markets to sell enough oil to meet its 
financial requirements. This picture should 
be understood. 


Further evidence of the Saudi think- 
ing in determining levels of oil produc- 
tion is buttressed by an exchange of 
questions and answers between Sheik 
Yamani and Muhammed Ma’Ruf Ash- 
Shibani in Jidda just last month re- 
ported by our State Department's for- 
eign broadcast information services. 

Question. Saudi Arabia has persistently ad- 
vocated the reduction of oil prices. It has also 
been selling its oil below world prices. What 
is your philosophy behind this policy, and 
why this insistence on reducing prices? 

Answer. Increasing oil prices during 1979 
and 1980, from a little over $12 to $32 or more 
(per barrel), has caused a great rush toward 
investment in energy utilities, with the aim 
of reducing consumption and developing al- 
ternative energy sources in order to lessen 
reliance on oll. 

This has resulted in a drop in OPEC's share 
of the market from 31 million barrels per day 
in 1979 to much less than 24 million barrels 
this year. Some analysts believe that OPEC's 
share in the nineties will drop to less than 
15 million barrels per day. This means the 
end of the organization. It also means many 
economic difficulties for the Saudi Arabian 
kingdom, which basically depends on Its oll 
income. We have often cautioned against the 
consequences of increasing oil prices rashly 
and unwisely. 
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I recall that last year I pointed out to this 
fact at the Petroleum University and warned 
of a glut in the market. Unfortunately, many 
people in Saudi Arabia, including educated 
people, did not visualize this as a reality. We 
in OPEC are now suffering from a rea] crisis 
whose cause 1s oll price rises, and we will not 
be able to lessen the acuteness of this crisis 
except through taking the course we are tak- 
ing now, which is to reduce oil prices. 

They should be reduced, if possible or, at 
least, so as to curb investment in alternative 
sources so that this organization will once 
again be what it used to be in the past, and 
so that the Saudi Arabian kingdom will be 
assured of obtaining sufficient Income to 
meet its financial requirements for the next 
20 or 30 years. 


There then follows an exchange of 
questions and answers as to whether or 
not Saudi Arabia is using oil as a 
weapon. Sheik Yamani does not fully 
admit that oil is being used as a weapon. 
But the following exchange occurs: 


Question. Is this an exclusion of the pos- 
sibility of using oll as a weapon? 

Answer. With the existence of a large oil 
surplus at present, talk about using oil as a 
weapon is sheer fantasy. But oil as a political 
force still exists. Oil as a political weapon 
wil come back once again when there is a 
balance between supply and demand. 

If the Arab peoples find out the truth 
about what the price increase has done to 
their cause, they will rise to demand that 
their governments reduce prices so that de- 
mand will increase and the oil weapon will 
regain its strength. 

Question. Is it true, therefore, that in- 
creasing Saudi production, which might be 
one cause of the surplus, will bar the pos- 
sibility of using oll as a weapon? 

Answer. Increasing production is in fact in 
the interest of hastening the time when the 
oil weapon will return. 

Because the weakness of this weapon is 
due to the surplus, and, the surplus is caused 
by the high prices, which in turn have led to 
big investments in oil substitutes and to a 
reduction in consumption. If we can reduce 
prices we can lessen the rush into these in- 
vestments. We can then restore the impor- 
tance of oil. We can control the price only by 
& decision or through productions, they are 
inter-linked. If you can increase production 
sufficiently to bring pressure on the levels of 
market prices and remove the possibility of 
their increase, then you lead on to what is 
happening now in the major industrial 
powers which have begun reconsidering their 
investments in alternative energy sources. 

As a result of the Saudi production and 
pricing policy many major companies have 
been very reluctant to implement their en- 
ergy substitution projects. This is in the in- 
terest of the Arab cause in that it restores 
the importance of oil. 

Question. Is the kingdom making efforts to 
contribute to the development of alternative 
energy sources, or is this contrary to Saudi 
Arabia's desire to reduce the West's invest- 
ments in this field in order to leave the door 
open for marketing Saudi oil? 


Answer. At present we have no interest in 
participation. 


Thus it is clear that Saudi oil prices 
are not determined by a love or hate of 
the United States. They are not deter- 
mined by an altruistic sense of support- 
ing the Western economies. Saudi oil 
prices are decided by an understandable 
self-interest—to wit—if oil prices go too 
high, the West will turn to alternative 
sources of energy and thereby destroy 
Saudi Arabia’s dominant source of 
income. 

Thus, it is clear. They will choose to 
supply such amounts of oil as they think 
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appropriate for their own domestic in- 
terests. Whether the arms sale package 
is approved or disapproved is irrelevant 
to that decision. 

Iv. 

Now let us move to the fourth ques- 
tion: 

Would the United States be better ad- 
vised to adopt alternative means to 
achieve its goals, for example, peace and 
oil, in the Middle East? 

To answer this question requires a bit 
of historical review. 

The present Saudi kingdom is a rela- 
tively new fixture in the Middle East. It 
is little known that the House of Saud 
was effectively driven from the Arabian 
Peninsula in the last century. As the 
century turned, the Saudi family lived 
in refuge and exile in Kuwait, depending 
for sustenance on the charity of its arch 
enemy, the House of Al Rashid, which 
had conquered most of the Saudi’s Ara- 
bian holdings. 

It is not necessary to detail here the 
turn of fortune. Suffice it to say that 
under Ibn Saud, surely one of the most 
successful warrior conquerors in the his- 
tory of Arabia, the House of Saud by 
conquest or corruption regained not only 
all of its old possessions but the bulk of 
the Arabian Peninsula. The following 
chronicles the Saudi expansion from the 
turn of the century to the present. 

1902: Ibn Saud recovers Riyadh, the family 
seat, from the rival house of Al Rashid (rul- 
ers of Jabal Shammar) . 

1902-05: Ibn Saud recovers the rest of 
Najd and the Qasim (to the northwest). 

1913: Ibn Saud wrests control of Hasa (the 
eastern province lying along the Gulf coast) 
from the Turks. He thereafter (in May 1914) 


acknowledged Turkish suzerainty and was 


appointed Ottoman vali 
of Najd. 

1915: In December 1915 Ibn Saud con- 
cluded & treaty with Britain which recog- 
nized him as ruler of Najd and Hasa, and 
required him to refrain from aggression upon 
Kuwait, Bahrain, Qatar, and the Trucial 
Shiekdoms (now the United Arab Emirates). 

1919: Saudi forces occupy Khurma on the 
eastern approaches to the Hejaz. 

1920: Saudis occupy the northern part of 
the Asir (on the Red Sea coast, south of the 
Hejaz). 

1920: Saudi forces attack Kuwait but are 
repulsed. 

1921: Ibn Saud conquers Jabal Shammar 
(to the north of Najd), deposes the Al Ra- 
shid dynasty, and annexes the principality. 

1921-22. Saudi forces raid lower Iraq and 
Jordan, then under British mandate. 

1922: Ibn Saud forced to conclude a treaty 
with Britain, laying down the frontiers of his 
dominious with Iraq and Kuwait (Conven- 
tion of Uqair). 

1922: Saudi forces raid up Wadi Sirhan 
into Jordan: stopped by British. 

1924: Large Saudi raid on lower Iraq, again 
repulsed by British. 

1924: Ibn Saud launches campaign to con- 
Ed the Hejaz. Captures Mecca, October 
1924. 

1925: Conquest of Hejaz completed. Me- 
dina captured, December 1925; Jidda later 
the same month. 

1925: Frontier of Najd with Jordan defined 
by Britain in the Hadda Agreement (October 
1925). Ibn Saud refused to acknowledge as- 
signation of Aqaba and Maan to Jordan. 

1922-36: Ibn Saud keeps up blockade of 
Kuwalt in attempt to divert its trade to his 
own Gulf ports. 

1930-34: Ibn Saud annexes remainder of 
Asir (on Red Sea coast) and slices of Yemen. 
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1933: Ibn Saud awards concession for his 
eastern dominions (al-Hasa) to Standard Oil 
of California. 

1935: In negotiations with the British 
government to determine the eastern fron- 
tier of Saudi Arabis, Ibn Saud claims part of 
Qatar, the western and southern marches of 
Abu Dhabi, much of inner Oman, and the 
whole of the Rub al-Khali (the Empty 
Quarter), comprising about 200,000 square 
miles, Claim rejected by Britain. 

1949: Ibn Saud forward new frontier claim 
to lower Qatar, four-fifths of the shaikhdom 
of Abu Dhabi, and all of inner Oman. 

1950-51: Saudis try to bribe tribes of areas 
claimed to declare allegiance to Ibn Saud. 

1952: Saudi force occupies part of Buraimi 
Oasis on border between Abu Dhabi and 
Oman. Sultan of Oman moves to eject Saudis 
by force. Saudis appeal to United States am- 
bassador at Jiddah who intercedes with 
British to stop the Sultan. Standstill agree- 
ment concluded while British-Saudi negotia- 
tions on frontier continue. 

1952-54: Saudis systematically violate 
standstill agreement, bribing tribes and run- 
ning arms and agents into disputed ares. 

1954: Arbitration agreement concluded by 
Saudi Arabia and Britain to submit frontier 
dispute to arbitration tribunal. 

1954-55: Saudi Arabia persistently breaks 
terms of arbitration agreement, distributing 
money and arms to tribes in disputed areas, 
tries to bribe brother of the ruler of Abu 
Dhabi, and to assassinate both. 

1955: British forces eject Saudis from 
Buraimi Oasis in October and Britain de- 
clares a de facto frontier. 

1955-57: Saudi Arabia trains an “Omani 
Liberation Army” in Hasa and sends it into 
Oman to raise a rebellion against the Sul- 
tan. Rebellion suppressed by Britain (sum- 
mer 1957). 

1964: Saudi Arabia gives arms, money and 
transport to tribal shaikhs in Dhufar (in 
southern Oman) to rebel against the Sultan. 

1967: Saudi Arabia puts forward new fron- 
tier claim against Abu Dhabi. Rejected by 
Britain. 

1970: Saudi Arabia advances a further 
frontier claim against Abu Dhabi and Oman, 
and demands cessation of oil prospecting in 
Abu Dhabi under threat of force. 

1974: Abu Dhabi concedes stretches of 
territory in west and south of sheikdom to 
Saudi Arabia in return for Saudi recognition 
of the United Arab Emirates. 

1977: Saudi Arabia obtains further terri- 
torial concession in western part of Abu 
Dhabi, consolidating the corridor the Saudis 
had obtained to the lower Gulf. Demand 
made upon Oman to concede a frontier lying 
along longitude 56° East. So far the Sultan 
has rejected these demands. 


From the 1930’s onward, the expan- 
sionist endeavors of the Saudis were ac- 
tively abetted by the American oil com- 
panies to whom oil concessions had been 
let and especially by the Arabian-Amer- 
ican Oil Co., while the Department of 
State habitually looked with benign in- 
difference upon, or at times lent surepti- 
tious encouragement to, what it chose to 
regard as the fulfillment of Saudi Ara- 
bia’s manifest destiny—to rule all of 
Arabia from sea to sea. Every Saudi deci- 
sion is bent toward that end. 

All of the surrounding states on the 
Arabian Peninsula once looked to Britain 
for their protection, and until 1971 Brit- 
ain provided that protection. Then the 
English moved out. These states were 
accustomed to having British bases in 
their countries that provided them with 
British protection against Saudi aggres- 
sion. Some have given an indication that 
they would welcome U.S. bases to pro- 
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tect them against Saudi aggression. Cer- 
tainly they would more likely welcome 
U.S. bases than Saudi Arabia. 

One does not have to seek far to find 
the reasons for the Saudi Government’s 
refusal to allow the United States or any 
Western power bases in Saudi Arabia, as 
well as for the reasons for its objections 
to their location elsewhere in the Arabian 
Peninsula. The basis of the Saudi State 
is religious. The authority of the Saudi 
ruler derives from his position as Imam, 
or leader of the Wahhabi sect of Islam 
to which the great majority of the Saudi 
people belong. 

As such, his foremost duty is to up- 
hold the predominance of Islam in the 
conduct of the country’s affairs, to de- 
fend the sacred soil of Islam against its 
foes, and to assert the primacy of Islam 
over all other faiths. The Saudis also 
derive a certain prestige from their role 
as sovereign protectors of the holy cities 
of Mecca and Medina, although not all 
Muslims everywhere regard their usurpa- 
tion of the guardianship of the holy 
places from the Hashimite dynasty half 
a century ago as legitimate. It follows 
from all this that the presence of tens of 
thousands of westerners and other non- 
Muslim foreigners in the country places 
a considerable strain upon the theocratic 
relationship between the Saudi ruler and 
his subjects. 

The only way in which the Saudis can 
reconcile their obligations as defenders 
of the faith with their tolerance of large 
numbers of infidels within the pale of 
Islam, is by representing these infidels, 
who include, in Saudi eyes, American 
military support personnel, to their peo- 
ple as mercenaries performing tasks 
which are beyond the competence or be- 
neath the dignity of the faithful to as- 
sume. 

Such a pretense can be maintained so 
long as no significant concessions are 
made to these foreigners, or to their gov- 
ernments, which might be construed as a 
derogation from the Saudis political sov- 
ereignty. To grant to the United States 
the right to bases in Saudi Arabia, from 
which American troops under American 
command might operate, would be tanta- 
mount, in the eyes of the Saudi rulers 
and their people, to alienating a portion 
of the heartland of Islam to the infidel. 
Such a dereliction of its duties would 
strike a severe, perhaps even a mortal, 
blow to the foundations of the Saudi 
royal family’s authority. Because they 
are so keenly aware of this possible 
eventually the Saudis have refused, 
and will continue to refuse, to concede 
any ground to the United States on the 
issue of base rights, or even the provi- 
sion of operational facilities. 

It might be objected in reply to this 
contention that it ignores the fact that 
Saudi Arabia has in the past made such 
& concession, viz, by granting the United 
States the lease of the air base at Dhah- 
ran almost 40 years ago. But the grant 
was made in the peculiar circumstances 
of the Second World War, when Saudi 
Arabia stood in dire need of American 
financial and material assistance. As 
soon as oil revenues began to flow in sub- 
stantial quantities, as they did in the 
1950's, the Saudi Government terminated 
the lease of the Dhahran base. 
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Nor does one have to look far to under- 
stand Saudi Arabia’s opposition to the 
establishment of American bases or 
forces elsewhere in the Arabian Penin- 
sula. The Saudi opposition to these bases 
is not based upon their internal theoc- 
racy but upon their external aggression. 
The Saudi desire for hegemony over the 
entire Arabian Peninsula can best be ar- 
ranged and completed if Saudi Arabia is 
the most powerfully armed and dominant 
military force in the peninsula. Thus, 
any suggestions that other Arabian Pe- 
ninsula nations might permit American 
bases on their soil draws immediate de- 
nunciation from Saudi Arabia. Ask Bah- 
rain or the United Arab Emirates or 
Qatar, or Oman or the Yemens if they 
want a more powerful Saudi Arabia. 
Why have not one of them publicly en- 
dorsed this arms sale package? For a 
very simple reason: they dislike and dis- 
trust, with justification, Saudi Arabia’s 
motives. 

Saudi Arabia would be the benevolent 
protector of the Arabian Peninsula in 
about the same fashion that Rome was 
the benevolent protector of the known 
Western civilized world 2,000 years ago. 
Pax Romana may have meant peace and 
prosperity to Rome. It meant subjection 
and subservience to the rest of the world. 

If we choose to make Saudi Arabia the 
keystone of our policy in the Middle East, 
it will not work. Worse, it will foreclose 
the options to work with and cooperate 
with all of the surrounding Arab States 
who have an intense dislike of Saudi 
Arabia, If the United States continues to 
acquiesce feebly in every Saudi prohibi- 
tion or peremptory demand, there is 
faint chance that the rulers of the 
smaller states will be induced to enter 
into any mutual defense arrangements 
with the Western powers. 

Not only are we putting all of our eggs 
in one basket, we are putting them in the 
wrong basket. The United States inter- 
ests are not going to be served in the Per- 
sian Gulf area by banking on the good 
wishes and the good will of Saudi Arabia. 
We are instead better served by realizing 
that Saudi Arabia is a feudal state, 
fraught with internal difficulties, and 
feared by its neighbors. These states 
know that their interests are not pro- 
tected by Saudi Arabia. The United 
States, however, is giving these other na- 
tions no chance to turn to the United 
States because of our obsequious fawn- 
ing to Saudi Arabia. Our choices are 
really two: Pin our hopes on Saudi Ara- 
bia and fail, or pin our hopes on the 
other surrounding states and hopefully 
succeed. 

Before I conclude, let me review once 
more our goals in the Middle East. Those 
goals are: 


First, peace among the states in the 
Middle East who—we hope—will then 
form an anti-Soviet salient, and 

Second, keeping oil flowing from the 
Middle East to the West. 


In determining whether or not these 
goals are furthered by the arms sale to 
Saudi Arabia, it was necessary to ask the 
following four questions: 


First, are the interests of the United 
States—peace and oil—best deserved by 
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the large scale arming of the Middle 
East powers including Saudi Arabia? 
The answer is unequivocally “No.” 

Second, is Saudi Arabia competent or 
willing to act as the linch pin to guaran- 
tee peace in the Middle East? Again— 
“No.” 

Third, is Saudi Arabia willing to sus- 
tain continued production of oil satis- 
factory to United States needs? Unfor- 
tunately—again the answer is “No.” 

Fourth, would the United States be 
better advised to adopt alternative meth- 
ods to achieve its goals? Without ques- 
tion, the answer is “Yes.” 

We should, therefore, turn down the 
arms sale package to Saudi Arabia and 
continue on with the work of forging a 
firm relationship with nations whose in- 
terests are in accord with ours rather 
than trying to form an alliance with a 
nation whose interests will never be ours. 

Mr. President, I wish to summarize, 
abbreviate, and change some of my 
lengthy formal statement and speak to 
some of the comments I have heard here 
today. 


Mr. President, first it has been said 
today by almost every speaker about the 
security of Israel. We are all pledged to 
it. I am pledged to it. President Reagan 
is pledged to it. This entire Senate is 
pledged to it, and much of the argument 
about this sale has revolved around 
Israel. 


So, from this moment on I wish to 
make my arguments against this sale as 
if Israel did not exist. 


The Arab States in the Middle East 
have existed for a long time, sometimes 
as states in the international sense and 
sometimes as tribal entities without in- 
ternational recognition, but they existed 
long before the modern State of Israel 
was created. They have disliked each 
other for a significant period of time. 
They have fought and feuded with each 
other most of the time, and if the State 
of Israel were to disappear today, peace 
would not come to the Middle East. 


So, in considering this package let us 
look at it from a standpoint of what 
would happen if there were no Israel and 
in considering this package let us look at 
it from the standpoint of what is our 
interest in the Middle East and what is 
the interest of the Arab States and espe- 
cially Saudi Arabia in the Middle East 
because often when we start talking 
about goals, it turns out that different 
people are talking about different goals. 

I think that our goals in the Middle 
East are twofold. 

One is peace, peace among all of the 
States in the Middle East in the hope 
that they might get together and form 
an anti-Soviet salient, and I do not use 
the word “peace” as a homily. On occa- 
sion in the past it has been this country’s 
policy to provoke war. We did it in Mex- 
ico in the 1830's. We did it in the Spanish 
American War because we thought it was 
in our interest. 

It is not in our interest in the Middle 
East to provoke war. Peace is in our 
interest. 


The second interest we have in the 
Middle East is oil, the continued supply 
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of oil to the United States in particular 
and to the West in general. 

Saudi Arabia, on the other hand, has 
but one goal in the Middle East, and that 
is the complete control of the Arabian 
Peninsula—political sciences call it the 
hegemony—either physical control by 
occupation or political control by finan- 
cial or other means. They have no other 
goal. They do not have a goal of peace 
unless it leads to that interest and if 
peace does not lead to that interest then 
they support any kind of tension and 
nonpeaceful situation that they can cre- 
ate. Oil is simply a means to an end for 
them. Oil is a means of achieving their 
end which is the domination of the Ara- 
bian Peninsula. 

Now, what is going to happen if we go 
forth with this arms sale or should we 
go forth with this arms sale? And I think 
we should ask first, from our standpoint, 
four questions. 

One, are we going to get peace and oil 
if we go forth with the arms sale? 

Two, if we go forth with the arms sale, 
is Saudi Arabia willing or competent or 
both to act as a lynch pin for peace in 
the Middle East? 

Three, if we go forth with the arms 
sale, is Saudi Arabia willing to keep the 
oil flowing to the United States? 

Four, if we do not go forth with the 
arms sale, is there some other option that 
we should be considering? 

Let us take the first questions first. Is 
the arms sale going to encourage peace in 
the Middle East? 

I hope no one would suggest that there 
is peace in the Middle East today. Iran 
and Iraq are at war. Syria occupies Leb- 
anon. Libya occupies Chad and would 
like to occupy the Sudan and Egypt. 

Most of the countries of the Middle 
East have been fighting with each other 
for a fair period of time, and today is no 
different. Peace does not exist in the 
Middle East today. 

Now, is the reason that peace does not 
exist because there is a lack of arms in 
the Middle East? 

A recent United Nations report issued 
last week indicates that five Middle East- 
ern nations, Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Syria, 
Iraq, and Iran, accounted for one-third 
of all present weapons imported by the 
developing nations in the world between 
1977 and 1980. Saudi Arabia has the sixth 
highest arms budget in the world and far 
and away the highest per capita arms 
budget in this world, and that does not 
count the money that Saudi Arabia sup- 
plies to her fellow Arab countries and the 
PLO for their arms purchases. 

So, let us do not any have dispute about 
the fact that is the Middle East well 
armed. They are well armed. The ques- 
tion is, would we be more likely to get 
peace if they are further armed? And 
history and reason simply do not dictate 
that conclusion. 

Peace, our goal, is not going to come by 
further arming of the Middle East. 

So, let us take our second goal, are we 
going to get oil if we arm Saudi Arabia? 
Or to put it more carefully, if we increase 
the armaments in the Middle East and 
especially in Saudi Arabia and thereby 
cause more deaths in the Middle East, 
will we get more oil in the United States? 
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Nations armed with Springfield rifles 
and aging machineguns can carry on 
war and indeed they can raid rural vil- 
lages and kill a fair number of people. 
But they are not likely to damage many 
pipelines, refineries, wharves, and all of 
the other accoutrements of modern day 
warfare, and they are not likely to de- 
stroy any oil refineries with rifles. 

However, if they are armed with state- 
of-the-art missiles, planes, tanks, bom- 
bers, they will do everything they can to 
wreak havoc to the greatest extent on 
their opposition and in the Middle East 
the best way to do that is to destroy your 
enemy's oil facilities which produces the 
income that enables the nation to buy 
armaments. 

Iran and Iraq are perfect examples of 
what has happened. Iraq at the zenith 
of its production was producing 3.5 mil- 
lion barrels of oil a day. Now it is close 
to 1 million. Iran under the Shah had 
reached 6 million barrels of oil a day. 
After the Shah’s disposition it dropped 
to 3.5 million. Since the war started with 
Iraq it has dropped to 1.6 million barrels 
a day. There is no question that if we 
continue to arm the Middle East the 
supply of oil is going to go down, not up, 
because the facilities to produce it, trans- 
port it, refine it are going to be destroyed. 

Arming the Middle East, therefore, is 
going to produce neither peace nor oil. 

Assuming that going forth with the 
arms package will not produce peace and 
oil, the argument is still made. How do 
you know if we do not go forward with 
it, do not go forward with it, we will get 
the peace and oil, and therefore let us go 
ahead and take a chance on Saudi Arabia 
and arm them and hope that they are 
willing to become the keystone and the 
linchpin for our policy in the Middle 
East, and again our policy is peace and 
oil. 

Saudi Arabia’s is not peace. But if we 
arm them will they become that linch- 
pin? Well, first, look at Saudi Arabia, a 
country of roughly 4 to 5 million people, 
about 1 million adult males, roughly 2 
million foreigners in their country, 
counting dependents, and the foreigners 
are certainly a factor for instability 
rather than stability. 

Saudi armed forces number about 100,- 
000; 65,000 probable fighting units, 
counting the army and the air force. 

They do not have enough trained per- 
sonnel who are well-schooled and well- 
lettered, today to handle the surfeit of 
modern weapons they have. 


The Saudi Armed Forces have not 
known combat, as we understand it, for 
the better part of 50 years. They are un- 
trained for war and unlettered for the 
handling of complex weapons. 


But all we have noticed from the mili- 
tary was in 1969 there was a substantial 
purge of the military because of the dis- 
covery of strong anti-royalist sentiments, 
and 1979 when the mosque was seized, it 
took the military 3 weeks to dislodge a 
handful of fanatical right-wing Islamic 
tribesmen who had seized the mosque. 

I have heard a number of arguments 
made today for the sale to Saudi Arabia. 
I have not heard a single person with a 
military background or otherwise make 
the argument that the reason for the sale 
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was that Saudi Arabia was going to be- 
come a great fighting force. It is not and 
it cannot. 

Nor should it be assumed that the 
Saudis are evenhanded, however, in their 
views about foreign military presence in 
the Gulf area. The Saudis, of course, 
along with some of their purchased 
friends have said that the protection of 
the Persian Gulf is up to the Gulf States, 
and they oppose foreign interference. 

You will recall in 1978 and 1979 when 
Saudi Arabia—— 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon has the floor, and I ask 
those conducting conversations to do so 
outside of the Senate. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. I appreciate that 
from the Chair. 

Saudi Arabia objected to our providing 
armaments to North Yemen, and we did 
not. So instead the Soviets did, and now 
the Soviets provide arms to both North 
and South Yemen. 

Then when Oman was going to grant 
us a base—and we may yet get it if the 
Sultan of Oman continues his courageous 
position he has taken—Saudi Arabia ob- 
jected to it. Saudi Arabia objects to our 
presence in any place in the Gulf area. 
Interestingly, they do not have the same 
objections to the Soviets. When the Gulf 
Cooperation Council met earlier this year 
they issued a denunciation of the Sultan 
of Oman, and Saudi Arabia personally 
added to it, because the Sultan was going 
to give us a base, and yet not a word in 
their communique about the treaties of 
friendship with the Soviets and Iraq and 
Syria, and the bases that the Soviets have 
in those countries; not a word about the 
colonization, for all practical purposes, 
by the Soviets surrounding Saudi Arabia. 

No, Mr. President, it is clear that 
Saudi Arabia does not have an even- 
handed foreign policy. They tilt in this 
case toward Soviet bases and away from 
American bases. 

But even if they tilted toward us, this 
countrv is too small, too poorly trained, 
its military too meager, and its relations 
with its fellow Gulf countries too fragile. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. PACKWOOD. When I finish. 

Mr. TOWER. I just wanted to ask the 
Senator if Saudi Arabia has diplomatic 
relations with Moscow. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. No; nor do most of 
the countries. Kuwait does. 

Despite the fact the Saudis cannot 
keep the peace, cannot—they do not have 
the capacity to do so, and they have not 
evidenced the will to do so. Should we sell 
them arms in the hope that they will keep 
oil flowing? Here are the critical ques- 
tions month after month, week after 
week, and day after day. The Saudis 
have been very moderate, they only raised 
their prices to $32 instead of $34 or $36, 
and they have done that out of their 
interest for the West. 


They do not do that out of their in- 
terest for the West. Saudi Arabia bases 
its oil prices on what it thinks is best 
for it, not for us, not for Europe, not for 
Japan, and I do not know why, for the 
life of me, that should baffle any of us. 
Hopefully every country, including this 
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one, makes its foreign policy decisions 
and its economic decisions on what it 
thinks is best for it. 

There were two interesting interviews 
with Sheikh Yamani on this subject of 
oil prices that are most revealing. One 
was last January when he spoke at the 
University of Petroleum and Minerals in 
Damman, Saudi Arabia, and there was 
a question and answer period. This was 
reported in the Petroleum Weekly Intel- 
ligence, and here is the question: 

The Saudi citizen who looks at his coun- 
try's current oll policy finds that the coun- 
try is producing more than its economy needs 
and is selling at prices lower than the cur- 
rent prices, even lower.than the prices re- 
ceived by other gulf states. Such sacrifice is 
rewarded by hostile attacks and threats by 
the press, media and even certain high gov- 
ernment officials in certain Western coun- 
tries. Don't you think the time has come for 
us to stop sacrificing ourselves for the sake 
of oll consumers? 


Yamani replied: 

OPEC gets the blame for raising oll prices. 
We have become used to this matter. West- 
ern information media is basically controlled 
by Zionist sympathizers, or by the Jews 
themselves. 

Whenever prices go down, consumption 
goes up and vice versa. Whenever oil prices 
increase, large amounts of capital are in- 
vested in search of alternative sources of 
energy and in a search for oil in different 
areas. If we force Western countries to invest 
heavily in finding alternative sources of en- 
ergy, they will. This would take no more 
than 7 to 10 years and would result in re- 
ducing dependence on oil as a source of 
energy to a point which will jeopardize Saud! 
Arabia's interests. 


The other interview took place in 
Jidda, and was reported by our State 
Department’s Foreign Broadcast Infor- 
mation Services, and it concludes by say- 
ing the same thing, that the Saudis’ 
price of oil is determined by the fact 
that they do not want to raise it so high 
that we move to coal or nuclear or nat- 
ural gas or hydroelectric. They want to 
keep it low enough so that we are hooked 
on the narcotic of imported oil so that 
they can have enough money coming in 
for as long as they need it to complete 
their goal, which is the domination of 
the Arabian Peninsula. 


You will find on your desks a map put 
out by Oxford University. This map in- 
dicates basically the history of the Saudi 
movement in this century on the penin- 
sula, and interestingly enough even the 
name “Saudi” is relatively new as far as 
the country is concerned. They did not 
think they had sufficient control of the 
country until 1932 to call Arabia Saudi 
Arabia. 

Most of us are unaware that at the 
turn of this century the House of Saud 
had been effectively kicked out of the en- 
tire Arabian Peninsula, and the bulk of 
the peninsula was in the control of the 
House of Al Rashid. 


The Saudis were holed up in Kuwait 
in refuge, in exile, and close to poverty, 
living on handouts. I am not going to 
detail here their turn of fortune. Per- 
haps, fortunately for the Saudis, there 
came to power at that time one of the 
great warrior aggressors in the history 
of the Saudi dynasty in the form of Ibn 
Saud, and on this map, again put out by 
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the Oxford University Press, you can 
see what the Saudis effectively did. 

They moved back to Riyadh in 1902; 
they continued out in almost circular 
fashion not unlike the way the dynasty of 
Russia built out of Moscow. 

It was not until the mid-twenties that 
they captured Medina and Mecca from 
the Hashemites. Today there is bad blood 
between the Saudis and Jordan because 
of it. But they moved and moved and 
moved. They took Kuwait, Bahrain, Qa- 
tar, and the Trucial States, part of 
Oman, part of Yemen, part of Jordan, 
as they moved. 

They are distrusted and disliked by 
every country on the peninsula, feared 
but disliked to this day as we sit here 
arguing about Saudi Arabia, which is 
today making a claim on Oman and de- 
manding that Oman give up more of its 
territory to the Saudis. The Sultan has 
rejected it so far. 

But for anyone to think that the 
Saudis have any interest in—— 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. PACK WOOD. No. 

Mr. TOWER. The Senator mentioned 
the Sultan of Oman. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has the floor. 


Mr. PACKWOOD. If anyone thinks 
interestingly enough that any of these 
other countries support this sale, name 
one Gulf country, one Persian Peninsula 
country, Arabian Peninsula country, 
that publicly has endorsed the sale. Not 
Kuwait, the Emirates, not Bahrain, not 
Qatar, not Oman, not North or South 
Yemen, not one has endorsed the sale, 
and it is understandable because this is 
the decision we are about to make. 


Whereas in the past all of the states 
surrounding Saudi Arabia could look to 
Great Britain for protection, they can no 
longer do that. Britain used to have the 
Aden protectorate all along the south 
coast. They use to have the Trucial 
States, which are now the Emirates, and 
any time the Saudis attempted to move 
further than the British wanted to al- 
low, the British stopped them, and all 
of the surrounding states depended upon 
England for protection. 


Then England left, in 1971, and to our 
everlasting shame we did not move in. 
At a time when we had an opportunity 
to replace Great Britain in an area at a 
very cheap cost and keep this entire area 
under Western influence, we did not 
move. 


Now, we have the Soviets in South 
Yemen, we have them in North Yemen, 
and we have Kuwait frightened to death 
and we have the rest of the states in the 
peninsula wondering what is the policy 
of the United States going to be. 


By this vote today, we are going to tell 
what the policy is going to be. If we go 
with Saudi Arabia, we lose any last 
chance to have any significant influence 
with any of the other independent coun- 
tries in the peninsula. 

If we go with Saudi Arabia, we are not 
going to get what we want. We are not 
going to get the bases in Saudi Arabia. 
They do not want us there. The last base 
we had was at Dhahran. And when the 
oil finally started coming in in the late 
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1940’s and 1950’s, the Saudis kicked us 
out and never again allowed American 
bases. 

It is perfectly understandable. They 
are a theocracy. They do not like foreign- 
ers and they do not like Westerners, espe- 
cially. They want to keep us out of Saudi 
Arabia itself and preferably they want 
to keep us out of all of the other Gulf 
countries so that Saudi Arabia is the 
only dominant military presence. 

By this sale today, we are going to 
ratify the fact that they will beome the 
dominant military presence. At that 
stage, Saudi Arabia is going to become 
the benevolent protector of the rest of 
the Arabian Gulf States—a protector 
roughly in the same way that Rome was 
the protector of the known civilized 
world 2,000 years ago. 

And Pax Romana may have meant 
peace to Rome but it meant subservience 
to the rest of the known world. 

I understand the difference of opinion 
on this subject and I understand that 
decent people can reach different honest 
conclusions. But the facts I have pre- 
sented about the past Saudi aggressions 
are facts. 

It is my judgment as to what they will 
do in the future, but if you were going 
to base the future actions on your judg- 
ment about what somebody will do on 
past actions, they, indeed, are going to 
attempt to complete the encirclement, 
complete the control of the Persian Gulf. 

When they have done that, one of two 
things is going to happen, because this 
will remain as long as it can remain a 
very stolid, solid theocracy opposed—— 

Mr. TOWER. Will the Senator yield 
for a question of clarification, 

Mr. PACK WOOD. No. I would like to 
finish and then I will yield. I will be 
finished in about 3 minutes. 

When they have completed their con- 
trol of the Persian Gulf countries and 
when they have their fundamental Is- 
lamic sect in control, one of two things 
is going to happen. Either the most 
rigid and the most rightwinged of the 
fundamentalists are going to seize con- 
trol and we are going to have a Kho- 
meini-style Arabian Peninsula—not 
Saudi Arabia, Arabian Peninsula—or 
the left is going to gain control. Qadhafi- 
types, and expel the Saudis, killing those 
that they can and maybe the others will 
escape. 

And in that event, the United States is 
going to be faced with a rightwing fana- 
tical Islamic government hostile to 
Americans and foreigners or a leftwing 
radical military government hostile to 
Americans, although not the Soviet for- 
eigners. And in either event, our policy 
for the Middle East will have failed. We 
will not have the peace we had hoped 
for. We will not have united countries 
and we will not have oil. 

Now, I would simply ask the Senate 
to reject this bill today because if we 
accept it, we are putting all of our eggs 
in one basket. It is the Saudi basket and 
it is the wrong basket. 

Our interests are better served by al- 
liances with the Emirates, Oman, the 
Yemens, and the others who are much 
more used to having foreign bases, be- 
cause they have had the British there 
and they will be much more receptive 
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to have our bases there than the Saudis 
ever will. 

If we do not do that, then we condemn 
the peninsula to the Saudi influence and 
eventually a government that is hostile 
to America. And what we will have is an 
armed and hostile bulwark against our 
policies in the Middle East. 

With that, I am happy to yield for a 
question from the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. I would like to ask the 
Senator from Oregon if he has some 
comment on the Gulf Cooperation Coun- 
cil that was formed last February. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. TOWER. He seems to indicate 
that the Emirates, Oman, Qatar, Ku- 
wait, and Bahrain seem to fear Saudi 
Arabia. I would like to ask the Senator 
from Oregon when was the last time he 
talked to Sultan Qaboos, of Oman. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. I have not met the 
man. 

Mr. TOWER. I spent 2 hours with him 
at the desert about 3 months ago. He 
was an enthusiastic endorser of the ob- 
jectives of the Gulf Cooperation Council 
which has been formed with Saudi 
Arabia, the Emirates, Qatar, Bahrain. 
and Kuwait. They perceive the Soviets 
and their proxies as their principal 
threat, not Saudi Arabia. 

I can assure the Senator from Oregon 
that the Sultan of Oman is far more 
concerned about the threat of South 
Yemen than he is of Saudi Arabia. I 
think the Senator from Oregon might 
have misrepresented things when he in- 
dicated that there was opposition on the 
part of other members of the Gulf Coop- 
eration Council to the AWACS sale. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. What I said—— 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. May we have order, 
Mr. President? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will be in order. 


Mr. PACKWOOD. What I said, if I 
might reply to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Texas, is that not one of the 
Arabian States has endorsed the sale. 
The Library of Congress checked for the 
past 2 days each of the embassies of the 
countries. If the Senator would tell me 
which country has publicly endorsed it, 
I would appreciate it. 

Mr. TOWER. I think the other states 
of the area have shown probably a 
great deal of discretionary judgment 
in not intervening in American decision- 
making. 

Let me note, however, that since the 
Senator from Oregon is a great sup- 
porter of the peace process as reflected 
in the Camp David agreement that the 
man singly most responsible for the ini- 
tiation of the Camp David accords was 
Anwar Sadat who was an enthusiastic 
backer of the AWACS sale. 


Mr. PACKWOOD. And Egypt has no 
great fear or concern about Saudi Arabia 
and Egypt knows the importance of the 
Arabian Peninsula. 


Mr. TOWER. Other governments have 
gone in a cooperation agreement with 
Saudi Arabia, and the Sultan himself 1s 
& very enthusiastic backer of this ar- 
rangement we now have between Saudi 
Arabia. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Wil the Senator 
from Oregon yield for a question? 

Mr. PACK WOOD. I am happy to yield. 
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Mr. MOYNIHAN. Is it the Senator's 
understanding that following the attack 
by the Libyan Air Force on American 
planes over the Gulf of Sidra that the 
Gulf's Cooperation Council, which is 
organized by Saudi Arabia and has its 
headquarters in Riyadh declared our act 
of self-defense to be an act of medieval 
piracy? Does the Senator understand 
that to be the case? 

Mr. PACKWOOD. The Senator from 
New York is correct and Saudi Arabia 
was party—— 

Mr. TOWER. Is the Senator aware 
who made that statement? It was not 
made by Saudi Arabia. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I was 
responding——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Oregon has the floor. The Senate 
wil be in order. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. I was responding to 
& question from the Senator from New 
York, but I could not hear him. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I was going to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon 
if his understanding was that the Gov- 
ernment of Oman dissociated itself from 
that statement and the Government of 
Saudi Arabia did not? 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Saudi Arabia was a 
participant in the conference. What 
Saudi Arabia said is this: Again, this is 
from the Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service. 

This government views the action the 
United States has taken In Iran with great 
concern and much regret, this action being 
one not in line with rules of international 
law. It regards the use of force by the United 
States as going beyond the acceptable limits 
in international behavior. 


Mr. TOWER. Would the Senator 
identify the source—— 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. 


Mr. PACKWOOD. I cannot hear the 
Senator. 


Mr. TOWER. Would the Senator 
identify the source of the statement on 
the Libyan incident? It came from the 
Secretary General, who is, indeed, a 
Kuwaiti. 


Mr. PACKWOOD. I have to confess I 
was trying to respond to the Senator 
from New York and I did not now under- 
stand or hear what the Senator from 
Texas said. 


Mr. TOWER. I will repeat it. 


The statement was made by the Secre- 
tary General of the Gulf Cooperation 
Council, who is a Kuwaiti and not a Sau- 
di. And Kuwaitis tend to be the members 
of that council that tend to trend more 
toward the balanced relationship with 
the Saudis than any other states in that 
area. I would point out again that 
Riyadh does not have diplomatic rela- 
tions with Moscow. I would note further 
that the same has been reported, accord- 
ing to the State Department in diplo- 
matic conversations with Oman, Behran, 
and the United Arab Emirates. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, I will 
Say once more what I have said. Have 
Es countries publicly endorsed the 
sale? 
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Mr. TOWER. They have endorsed the 
sale in diplomatic conversations with the 
State Department. The State Depart- 
ment is my source and if the Senator 
would like me to document that for the 
record, I will. 

Mr. PACEWOOD. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
has 44 seconds remaining. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, as 
there are many people here who would 
like to speak, I wil yield back my 44 
seconds to whoever would like to have it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Rhode Island is recognized. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I congratu- 
late the Senator from Oregon on his 
speech, particularly on his courageous 
leadership of this battle that we have 
been fighting in connection with the sale 
of the AWACS and Sidewinders. I think 
that this is not a question of what is 
most beneficial to the United States. It 
is a question of what is the least harm- 
ful—whether to go ahead with selling 
this flying Maginot line and the Side- 
winder missile or whether not to do it. 

Whichever way we go, the United 
States suffers. 

The question is, Which way do we suf- 
fer the least? 

We start from the fact of the overall 
harm in pouring military equipment into 
an unstable region, and particularly into 
a potentially unstable country. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, could we 
have order in the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will suspend. The Senate will be in 
order. 

Mr. PELL. Thank you, Mr. President. 

In the long haul, I think we would all 
agree that a nation that is owned and 
operated by 2,000 cousins will probably 
not be all that stable over the long period 
of time. 

If we go ahead, we have the danger of 
possible compromise of the AWACS and 
the Sidewinder missile. 

We also know that it is a threat to 
Israel, as Sheikh Yamani said one time. 
He said that the Soviet Union is a threat 
but, that the greater threat is Israel. I 
think that is the view of most Saudis. 

Finally, if you went ahead with this 
package, Israel would want similar arms, 
but instead of paying full price for them 
would want them on concessional terms. 

Those are the disadvantages if we go 
ahead. 


If we do not go ahead, what happens? 
We annoy the Saudis. 


On balance, when weighing carefully 
the pros and cons, which are much more 
complicated than I have been able to 
portray in these very few minutes, it is 
8, close call. For every argument, as Sen- 
ator Byrp says, there is an argument 
the other way. But, as one Senator, I 
came to the view that it was to our ad- 
vantage not to go ahead with the sale. 


I think finally that the whole exercise 
demonstrates the importance of the con- 
sultative process. This whole exercise 
could have been prevented had there 
been proper consultation with the Con- 
gress. 
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Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, can we 
have order in the Chamber? The Sen- 
ator simply cannot be heard. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will suspend until the Senate is in order. 

Mr. PELL, I thank very much my col- 
league, and, in this one case, adversary, 
for his request. 

Mr. President, I think this whole ex- 
ercise demonstrates the importance of 
consultation between the Congress and 
the executive branch. If adequate con- 
sultation had occurred, I think many of 
the doubts and questions could have 
been resolved and we could have avoided 
the imbroglio in which we found our- 
selves. 

I would add, finally that this whole 
Frankenstein we have created has come 
to assume an importance that far ex- 
ceeds the reality of these five lumbering 
vessels and the various other military 
hardware in the package. I yield back 
the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, this is 
the most significant single vote to be 
cast so far on foreign policy matters by 
any Senator in the 97th Congress. With- 
out any question, it is a very close vote. 
I deeply respect the judgments and the 
opinions which have been expressed by 
opponents of the sale. They have thought 
through this issue. 

Our goal is the same: Peace in the Mid- 
dle East; security for Israel. We simply 
see it from a different perspective. 

Mr. President, this morning the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. RANDOLPH) gave a lesson at the 
Senator's prayer breakfast. 


During the course of his comments this 
morning, he pointed out that —— 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask for 
order in the Chamber. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will be in order. I will ask the Senator 
not to proceed until we have order. 


Mr. PERCY. Senator RANDOLPH pointed 
out that one vote does count; that, after 
all, five States are in this Union because 
they received that extra vote, one vote: 
California, Texas, Oregon, Idaho, and 
Washington are in the Union because of 
one vote. 


Rarely have we had an issue where 
ever single Senator's vote counted more 
than this one, and never have we had a 
vote that was closer to a 50-50 tie than 
this one. The decision to be made by 
the uncommitted Senator, or two, will 
decide which way the United States of 
America goes. 

Despite the fact that I have great re- 
spect for the issues raised by those who 
are on the other side of the issue from 
myself, I have come to the same conclu- 
sion that the President of the United 
States and every past living President has 
reached. The decision to sell AWACS and 
other equipment to Saudi Arabia is in the 
vital national security interest of the 
United States of America. It is essential 
for peace in the Middle East and it is 
essential in the long term for the safety, 
peace, and security of Israel as well. 
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Certainly, we can recognize that the 
entire course of events in the Persian 
Gulf and in the Middle East can be de- 
termined by the decision we make in this 
case. The President’s ability to conduct 
foreign policy is at stake. If he is rebuffed 
on this first crucial test of President 
Reagan's prestige and his power in inter- 
national affairs, it will be a setback for 
the United States of America, for the in- 
stitution of the Presidency, and for the 
entire free world. The eyes of the entire 
world are watching today what the Sen- 
ate will do on this particular issue. 

Peace in the Middle East is a primary 
goal of the foreign policy of the United 
States, and that includes in it the secu- 
rity of Israel. We know that a strong 
national defense for any country is the 
best deterrent to aggression and is es- 
sential to the achievement of peace. 

The AWACS is a magnificent instru- 
ment for defense. It is not an offensive 
weapon. It does not carry a peashooter, or 
a BB gun. It will be used for the defense 
of the Persian Gulf, Saudi Arabia, and 
the oil facilities that are threatened. 

If Iran could raid and bomb Kuwait 
several weeks ago, someone could bomb 
Saudi oil fields and facilities, decimating 
the economies of the free world. 

Certainly, we wonder what will happen 
in Saudi Arabia if we vote down this 
sale. We have had some assurances that 
there will be no retaliation against us. 
Nevertheless, let us understand that 


while Saudi Arabia is not a western style 
democracy, the leadership is responsive 
to the will of the people. The ordinary 
Saudi citizen believes that his govern- 


ment is responsive to his concerns, and 
the majlis system that exists in Saudi 
Arabia is an integral part of the opinion 
making that goes on in that country. 
Two hundred and fifty of these majlis 
exist in Riyadh alone, with over 2,000 
throughout the country. Representatives 
of the crown meet with the local groups 
and they form judgments and opinions. 

What will happen in those majlis 
meetings beginning tomorrow if, com- 
mitments made by two administrations 
are rejected? A request for defensive 
equipment supported by our intelligence 
community, by the Department of De- 
fense, and by our State Department. 

Certainly, I think Saudi Arabia, at 
the least, would have to reconsider how 
they are going about providing for their 
own national security interests. Any 
change from the present trend, whether 
they go to the British or the French 
system, without the controls provided by 
our own AWACS system, would be con- 
trary to their best interests and contrary 
to our best interests. 

I therefore urge my distinguished col- 
leagues to support the President in this 
instance and support the cause of peace 
in the Middle East and throughout the 
world. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, para- 
phrasing some famous words of a famous 
Californian about the Panama Canal; we 
built the AWACS, we paid for them, we 
should keep them. 
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We have heard Senator after Senator 
explain in great and persuasive detail 
why they believe the AWACS package is 
a bad mistake. Then we have heard the 
big “but.” But, they say, despite the evils 
of the package, the President has made a 
decision and we must support the Presi- 
dent; the President must conduct foreign 
policy; the Senate must support the 
Commander in Chief. 


Mr. President, the Senate is a proud 
institution. Each of us is proud to be a 
Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Sen- 
ator suspend? The Senate will be in 
order. The galleries will not respond and 
will be in order. 

The Senator may proceed. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, the 
Senate is a proud institution. Each of us 
is proud to be a Senator. Under the Con- 
stitution, the Senate is more than just 
half of the Federal Legislature. It is an 
adviser of Presidents. If the Senate as 
Presidential adviser is to serve its func- 
tion properly, its Members collectively 
must be the equal of, not the servants of, 
the President. We must think independ- 
ently, no less act independently of the 
President. That is our responsibility to 
our country, to our constituents, to our- 
selves, and to the President himself. A 
rubberstamp Senate may be what the 
President wants, but it is not what he 
needs and it is not what the Nation needs. 
A Senate that yields to a President not 
because he is right but only because he is 
the President has let him down and let 
the country down. 

The Senate must not hesitate to say no 
to the President when it thinks he is 
wrong; indeed, it must say no. It has a 
most profound responsibility to say no. 


This is especially true in matters of 
foreign policy, Mr. President, when the 
consequences of a mistake can be so 
detrimental to the peace and security of 
our Nation and of our world. We have a 
tendency to want to give the President 
the benefit of the doubt in foreign af- 
fairs. Yet, it is in foreign affairs pre- 
eminently, as the authors of the Con- 
stitution understood, that the Senate 
must stand as a check against ill-advised 
actions by the President. 


If we are not going to fulfill that re- 
sponsibility, why do we not amend the 
Constitution so we no longer bear it? 
Mr. President, I have drawn up an 
amendment that would do that. 


Article X: In case of conflict between the 
President and the Congress on the conduct 
of foreign affairs, whenever, in the judgment 
of the President of the United States, any 
action by the Congress, whether by law or 
otherwise, would interfere with the Presi- 
dent's conduct of foreign affairs of the United 
States Government, then he may declare 
such action null and void insofar as it affects 
the particular power of the President cited 
by him as being infringed by Congress’ exer- 
cise of its powers. 


Of course, Mr. President, that amend- 
ment is not intended seriously, but it is a 
challenge. When in doubt, the Senate 
should yield not to the President but to 
caution, to forethought, to conservatism. 

That is why we are here, Mr. Presi- 
dent. That is why we do not have one- 
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man rule; no emperor, no king, no dicta- 
tor. That is why we have a system of 
divided powers in our beloved country. 
That is why we have checks and bal- 
ances. That is why we have a Senate. 

We approach a moment when the Sen- 
ate should rise to its historic role. I urge 
my colleagues, whichever way you may 
go in this issue finally, make up your own 
minds. The issue we shall yote upon in 6 
minutes is of vast importance. Even 
more important is the tradition and dig- 
nity of this body, a tradition and a dig- 
nity that is our responsibility to main- 
tain. For we are those chosen now to sit 
as Senators, to think as Senators, to act 
as Senators. 

One Senator said to me today, “Only 
the Lord really knows the right vote on 
this issue.” If those of us who oppose the 
sale win, I pray that we are right. If the 
President wins, I pray that he is right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator’s 
time has expired. 

The majority leader is recognized. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, before I 
proceed, I yield 30 seconds to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
Harry F. BYRD, JR.). 

THE SALE OF AWACS TO SAUDI ARABIA 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, today I want to discuss the pro- 
posed sale of AWACS aircraft to Saudi 
Arabia. 

First, let me say that during the years 
I have been in the Senate I have been a 
strong supporter of Israel. Israel is a 
democratic nation and a close friend to 
the United States. 

I have been in Israel on three different 
occasions and have great admiration for 
the Israeli people. It is remarkable how 
the Israelis have developed that country. 
And Israel has attained a military struc- 
ture that on a per capita basis exceeds 
that of any other nation on Earth. 

Israel is important to the United 
States; it is strongly anti-Soviet and is 
the only democracy in the Middle East. 

Saudi Arabia is also a friend of the 
United States. The largest producer and 
exporter of oil in the free world, it is im- 
portant to our country and, indeed, to 
the entire free world. Its government is 
the anti-Communist leader of the Arab 
world. 

Judging from my visits to Saudi Ara- 
bia, I feel its government is relatively 
stable. It is a kingdom, to be sure; it is 
not a democracy. 

In my view, however, its government is 
in much closer touch with the realities of 
its country than was the Shah with the 
people of Iran. I do not equate conditions 
in Saudi Arabia with those existing in 
Iran during the latter years of the Shah. 


Several months ago President Reagan 
announced that he planned to sell to 
Saudi Arabia five aircraft known as 
AWACS, airborne warning and control 
systems. 

When the President first made known 
his plan, I stated I would wait until all 
the facts were reviewed before making a 
decision on the proposal. I have kept that 
commitment. I believe that I have lis- 
tened to everyone who is able to bring 
out facts about this matter. 
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I view this as having three dimensions 
that should be addressed. They are: 
Internal security, military, and political. 
I would like to address each of these. 

There has been concern about the pos- 
sible loss of advanced technical data to 
unfriendly nations, recalling that we lost 
F-14 aircraft and the Phoenix missile 
system in Iran after the Shah was 
deposed. 

The first AWACS aircraft would not be 
turned over to the Saudis until 1985 or 
1986. Every knowledgeable person with 
whom I have communicated related that 
by 1985 the Soviet Union, Great Britain, 
France, and perhaps other nations will 
have sufficient technical data to build 
their own equivalents to the AWACS 
that is now being considered for transfer. 
In fact, the British version is available in 
the immediate future. 

Furthermore, the Secretary of Defense 
and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff assert that American Air Force 
personnel will be involved in the deploy- 
ment of Saudi AWACS until 1990 or 
later. 

I have been assured by the Secretary 
of Defense that Saudi Arabia has agreed 
to operate and maintain this aircraft un- 
der maximum security conditions when 
it finally becomes a total Saudi AWACS 
effort. 

Our past experience with Saudi Arabia 
suggests there is minimal risk of the 
AWACS equipment being compromised. 
Of course there is no guarantee, just as 
there could be no guarantee even if U.S. 
personnel should man the planes. 

As evidence, I recall what happened in 
Iran when American planes and Ameri- 
can personnel sought to free the Ameri- 
can hostages taken by the Khomeini 
government. The aborted rescue attempt 
cost the United States valuable intelli- 
gence data and sophisticated equipment. 

Next I would like to address the mili- 
tary aspects of the AWACS. 

I have been aboard this aircraft. The 
AWACS is a basic Boeing 707 modified 
and equipped with sophisticated radar 
and communications facilities. 

Its purpose is defensive—to detect in- 
coming military aircraft and relay that 
information to the Nation’s defensive 
forces. 

The AWACS aircraft has no rockets, 
no bombs. It is totally unarmed. It has 
no offensive capability. 


The entire concept of the AWACS sys- 
tem is to detect airborne objects travel- 
ing above 80 miles per hour and to be 
able to direct fighter aircraft to jnter- 
cept those targets. 

Just recently the American AWACS 
detected the Iran air strike on Kuwait. 

With AWACS and the F-15 enhance- 
ment program American military ex- 
perts, most particularly the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, believe 
Saudi Arabia can make a credible de- 
fense against some of her enemies; with- 
out them she cannot. 


President Reagan feels the Saudis need 
the AWACS in order to extend radar 
coverage to permit their own fighters to 
intercept incoming attack aircraft. Both 
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our President and our Secretary of De- 
fense feel the AWACS planes are essen- 
tial in protecting the oil fields and facili- 
ties of Saudi Arabia. 

Some say this new equipment could 
not stop the Soviet Union. Of course it 
could not stop a determined attack by 
the Soviets; only the United States could 
do this and the consequences of such a 
contest are frightening. Yet two Presi- 
dents have stated the United States will 
defend Saudi Arabia against an attack. 
The purpose of the AWACS sale is to 
help the Saudis defend themselves. 
Without AWACS the oil facilities can- 
not be defended. 

We need to remember that Saudi Ara- 
bia is surrounded by unfriendly nations 
with close ties to Soviet Russia, namely, 
Syria, Iraq, South Yemen, and Ethopia. 

Now let me turn to Israel and the 
alleged threat of AWACS to Israel. 

When the proposed sale was first an- 
nounced I was concerned as to whether 
it would jeopardize the security of Israel. 
I have reached the conclusion that it 
will not. 

AWACS is a totally defensive system; 
it poses a military threat only to those 
who attack. In addition the American 
Government and the American people 
believe in a free and democratic Israel 
and are committed to its security. 

Yet even without this American at- 
titude I see no practical way the Saudis 
could use the AWACS offensively against 
Israel. Israel's military might is awe- 
some and the Saudi AWACS—a totally 
unarmed aircraft—would need to stay 
far from Israel's borders else run the risk 
of being easily shot down. 

Now let me turn to the political reper- 


cussions throughout the world should 
President Reagan's proposed sale of 
AWACS to Saudi Arabia be repudiated 
by the Senate. 

The President of the United States as 


Commander in Chief of our Armed 
Forces committed himself to the sale of 
the AWACS to the Saudis because he is 
convinced that such a sale is important 
to the United States. 


President Reagan believes, as does the 
Secretary of Defense and the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, that the 
Saudi Arabian oil facilities are vulner- 
able and are threatened. 


I agree with that assessment. 


I am convinced that Russia, over a 
period of time, is determined through a 
third country or through internal up- 
heaval to get control of the Saudi oil- 
fields. As I earlier noted, Saudi Arabia is 
bordered by unfriendly countries with 
close ties to the Soviet Union. 

I talked at some length with President 
Reagan last week. He is determined to do 
his utmost to have the AWACS sale ap- 
proved. He is conv...-ed that it is in the 
best interests of our Nation and of the 
free world, of which Israel is an integral 
part. 


Leaders of European nations have 
warned him that should the AWACS sale 
be defeated his own credibility and that 
of the United States would be severely 
damaged. 
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In summary, the Saudis will buy the 
aircraft and will pay cash; the AWACS 
is a defensive aircraft, totally unarmed, 
its value being to alert the Saudis of the 
approach of attacking aircraft; I see no 
realistic threat to the security of Israel; 
Isee damage worldwide to the credibility 
of the United States should the sale be 
repudiated. 


In studying all aspects of the AWACS 
sale to Saudi Arabia, I support President 
Reagan's proposal as being in the best 
interests of the United States. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The majority 
leader is recognized. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will be in order. The Chair asks that the 
galleries be in order as well as the guests 
on the Senate floor. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, the Senate 
is approaching a historic moment, but 
the Senate is truly a historic place. It 
is not easily put off by difficult challenges 
nor the political and personal anguish 
that go with irresolution, for it is pre- 
cisely that role that the Founding 
Fathers contemplated when this body 
was created. 


It is a matter of great pride to me 
and I believe to every Member of the 
Senate that, throughout the history of 
this body, I believe we have upheld that 
tradition by our willingness to under- 
take difficult judgments, to receive re- 
sponsibilities for the formulation of pub- 
lic policy at home and abroad when the 
fires of controversy burned hot, tempers 
flared, anguish was obvious, and difficult 
judgments were the rule of the day. 


Nor has the Senate been put off by 
close calls, by one-vote margins, with 
uncertain results. One of the first acts 
of the Federal Legislature was to end the 
war with the mother country, a vote that 
was taken in the Senate and carried by 
three votes; the Panama Canal Treaty 
by a single vote; the extension of the 
Selective Service Act in 1941 in the House 
of Representatives by a single vote. 

Indeed, this body has never shied 
away from its responsibility because the 
duty was difficult and the decision was 
hard. 

Mr. President, in my time in the Sen- 
ate, I have never seen the Senate per- 
form with greater dedication and a 
greater effort to redeem the confidence 
of the American people that is entrusted 
to us as their surrogates and trustees. 
I have seen Member after Member ex- 
press with great regret his or her deci- 
sion. I have seen them do so at great per- 
sonal sacrifice and political risk. But I 
have seen them perform, Mr. President, 
in the highest traditions of the Senate. 
I believe the President of the United 
States has performed according to the 
traditions of that institution in an hon- 
orable and difficult way. 


We now approach the time when the 
Senate will decide whether to uphold 
the judgment of the President in respect 
to an important matter of foreign pol- 
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icy. Since the earliests days of February, 
when the administration first briefed 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations on this sale, Mr. President, many 
in this Chamber, on both sides of the 
aisle, have sought to work with the ad- 
ministration in fashioning a package 
that enhanced our own interests with- 
out diminishing the interests of others. 

I should add that the administration 
has gone to extraordinary and truly un- 
precedented lengths to insure that every 
Senator has had the opportunity to make 
suggestions and participate in the final 
form and shape of this package. 

At my request, the President delayed 
submission of the result to allow more 
than ample time for that process of con- 
sultation to occur. ` 

The arrangements that have framed 
and circumscribed the substance of the 
sale now before us was a product of the 
efforts of all who have participated. 

Mr. President, the hour that will dis- 
pense with months of consultation and 
negotiation is now upon us, and I leaye 
my colleagues with the words of Presi- 
dent Abraham Lincoln in his message to 
Congress on July 4, 1861, in view of his 
responsibilities: 

I have so far done what I deemed my duty. 


You will now, according to your own judg- 
ment, perform yours 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. 
The hour of 5 p.m. having arrived, 


the question is on agreeing to House 
Concurrent Resolution 194. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
that the clerk be instructed to repeat the 
vote of each Senator as it is cast. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will be in order. The Chair reminds the 
gallery that they are the guests of the 
Senate. There will be no displays of 
pleasure or displeasure. 


The result was announced—yeas 48, 
nays 52, as follows: 
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Abdnor 
Andrews 
Armstrong 
Baker 
Boren 
Byrd, 
Harry F., Jr. 
Chafee 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Denton 
Dole 
Domenici 


Goldwater 
Gorton 
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NAYS—52 


Grassley 
Hatch 
Hayakawa 
Helms 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Jepsen 
Johnston 
Kassebaum 
Laxalt 
Long 
Lugar 
Mathias 
Mattingly 
McClure 
Melcher 
Murkowski 
Nickles 


Nunn 
Percy 
Pressler 
Quayle 
Randolph 
Rudman 
Schmitt 
Simpson 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Wallop 
Warner 
Zorinsky 


So the concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 194) was rejected. 


RECORD OPEN UNTIL 6 P.M. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. 


President, 


I ask 


[Rollcall Vote No. 338 Leg.] 


Baucus 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Boschwitz 
Bradley 
Bumpers 
Burdick 
Byrd, Robert C. 
Cannon 
Chiles 
Cranston 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
DeConcini 
Dixon 
Dodd 


YEAS—48 


Durenberger 
Eagleton 


Hawkins 
Heflin 
Heinz 
Hollings 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Kasten 
Kennedy 
Leahy 
Levin 


Matsunaga 
Metzenbaum 
Mitchel 


Tsongas 
Weicker 
Wiliams 


unanimous consent that Senators may 
have until 6 p.m. this evening to insert 
statements in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered, 


RECESS UNTIL TOMORROW AT 
9 AM. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move in 
accordance with the order previously en- 
tered, that the Senate stand in recess 
until 9 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and, at 5:15 
p.m., the Senate recessed until Thursday, 
October 29, 1981, at 9 a.m. 
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IVO J. SPALATIN ON THE 
FAMILY AND WORLD PEACE 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


e Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, last 
August the Foundation for Interna- 
tional Cooperation held their 25th 
annual conference on the campus of 
the University of Wisconsin-Milwau- 
kee. The main speaker was Ivo J. Spa- 
latin, a Milwaukeean who presently 
serves as a senior professional staff 
member of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

The foundation is a nonprofit orga- 
nization dedicated to fostering inter- 
national understanding through study 
tours and home-to-home hospitality 
for international visitors, in this coun- 
try and abroad. 

Mr. Spalatin's comments about the 
role of the family as a humane path to 
world peace are timely and thought 
provoking. The text of his speech, de- 
livered on August 1, follows: 

THE FAMILY AND WORLD PEACE 
(By Ivo J. Spalatin) 

It is an honor and privilege to participate 
in the 25th Annual Conference of the Foun- 
dation for International Cooperation and to 
address the theme: “Families of the World". 

You have identified one of the great un- 
tapped resources of international relations— 
namely the institution of the family. While 
we speak today about a “shrinking worid” in 
which international travel has become a 
basic fact of life for many people, there re- 
mains one obvious shortfall: most of these 
travelers tend to move into and out of 
hotels, motels and public restaurants. The 
impressions they receive and the opinions 
they form of the countries visited are neces- 
sarily based on that very limited, and often 
misleading, exposure. 

The Foundation for International Coop- 
eration was one of the first groups in the 
United States to establish a network of fam- 
ilies willing to offer free home hospitality to 
foreign families. What better prospect is 
there to achieve international understand- 
ing and reconciliation than international ex- 
changes that are at the most basic and uni- 
versally recognized level of society—the 
family. 

As traditional a social institution as the 
family is, it is also a dynamic one—reflecting 
the changing trends and outlooks of its 
membership. A friend of mine recently re- 
counted the story of his brother's marriage, 
which took place in Switzerland following 
World War II. The Swiss civil ceremony, as 
it turned out, was a very formal, traditional 
affair. the husband, at that time, was offi- 
cially defined as the "chef de famille"—or 
head of the family—assigned all of the tra- 
ditional privileges and responsibilities inher- 
ent in that title. Some 35 years later, howev- 
er, he confided to a friend that his leader- 


ship role had been called into question. As 
he put it, “In all arguments with my wife 
and daughters, I always have the last two 
words: 

I always say “Yes, Dear”! 

Other parents complain that their individ- 
ual and collective authority has been eroded 
in the modern world: “My role," one father 
explained in describing his relationship with 
two teenagers, “is like that of the Queen of 
England: I have a constitutional right to be 
consulted, before my advice is firmly and 
consistently rejected!" 

Despite the pressures which clearly are 
brought to bear upon the family, and de- 
spite the popular talk of its alleged disinte- 
gration, it remains a very enduring and vital 
institution. 

According to a recent article which ap- 
peared in a popular Washington magazine, 
an estimated 75 percent of adult Americans 
are estimated to make up the national ma- 
jority of so-called stable married (even, I 
might add, in our Nation's Capitol). In any 
event, what happens to the family is direct- 
ly reflected in what happens to our society 
as a whole. 

Let me lead off this discussion by making 
a few general observations about current 
U.S. foreign policy and world peace. 

The preservation of the United States’ 
and the world's security depends on justice, 
order, human respect, and military 
strength. 

Accepting that observation and the often 
cited comment money talks, it is revealing 
to note how our country and the world allo- 
cate their resources in support of this objec- 
tive. 

In the area of military expenditures, the 
world is currently spending over $500 billion 
a year. Assuming we accept the Reagan 5- 
year plan to spend some $1.6 trillion for de- 
fense—the United States alone will spend 
nearly $1 billion a day on military expendi- 
tures over the next 5 years. 

In contrast to the $500 billion spent annu- 
ally for military expenditures, worldwide ex- 
penditures on public health are $250 billion 
or one-half of that amount, and worldwide 
expenditures for economic development are 
$80 billion, or one-sixth of that amount. 

In contrast to nearly $1 billion a day in 
military expenditures by the United States, 
the U.S. Government will spend about $1 
million a day or 1/1000 of the amount for 
military expenditures in support of interna- 
tional cultural exchange programs and 
$50,000 a day or 1/20,000 of the amount for 
military expenditures in support of arms 
control efforts. 

Or, to put it another way: One F-15 fight- 
er plane costing $18 million is equivalent to 
the entire budget of our Arms Control 
Agency; or one new XM tank costing $2 mil- 
líon & piece is equivalent to the cost of edu- 
cating 1,000 children a year, except that it 
breaks down every thirty miles. 

These imbalances and overemphasis on 
military capacity is not—as some argue— 
only a reflection of profitmaking by the 
military industrialists or bureaucratic nar- 
rowmindedness of defense planners in our 
Pentagon. 

The fact of the matter, of course, is that 
we do have adversaries against whom we 
must offer an effective defense. 


By their continued use of Cuban surro- 
gates in Africa, their continued real growth 
in military expenditures over the last 
decade, and their brutal military invasion 
and occupation of Afghanistan, the Soviet 
Union has again reaffirmed our worst fears 
of that government and ideology—fears 
which require the United States to maintain 
an adequate military defense and deterrent 
posture. 

Such a military posture, however, should 
be based on an objective assessment of our 
own defense requirements—not a simple or 
blind imitation of the Soviet military pos- 
ture or force structure. In addition, our ef- 
forts to promote and assure U.S. national se- 
curity interests and world peace should in- 
clude a recognition of those areas which we 
can point to with pride as a people—our 
commitment to economic, social and reli- 
gious justice and human freedom. 

As we engage in this necessary and yet 
risky military competition with the Soviets, 
we should remind ourselves of the sanguine 
advice of the late Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr. who, in commenting on military competi- 
tion among nations, said: “The only prob- 
lem with the notion of and 'eye for an eye' 
is that we may all end up blind.” The dan- 
gers of excessive reliance on military means 
to deter armed conflict and to enhance 
United States and world security has been 
most graphically illustrated in such recent 
events as: the use of a military preemptive 
strike as opposed to diplomacy to address 
nuclear nonproliferation concerns, as seen 
in the Israeli bombing of Iraqi nuclear fa- 
cilities; the abandonment to date by the 
Reagan administration to initiate discus- 
sions on nuclear arms control limitations be- 
tween the two superpowers which has re- 
sulted in both sides adding literally thou- 
sands of additional nuclear warheads to 
their respective arsenals without any in- 
crease in United States and/or world stabili- 
ty. 

an overemphasis upon military assistance 
to the beleaguered country of El Salvador 
when the problems in that country call pri- 
marily for economic, not military, assist- 
ance. 

The most Rev. James A. Hickey, Archbish- 
op of Washington, succinctly highlighted 
this issue when, in testimony before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee this past 
spring, he said: “The problem in El Salvador 
is rooted in the need for politica! an eco- 
nomic reform within the country. Our aid 
and our diplomacy should be aimed at pro- 
ducing such reforms. Military aid, in my 
view, mortgages our potential to do this," 
said Bishop Hickey. 

Rather, we need to return our government 
to the usage of the kind of diplomacy which 
the Reagan administration has recently 
pursued in its proposal to establish a peace- 
keeping force in the Sinai. Its establishment 
will support the Camp David accord initiat- 
ed by President Carter and reinforce the 
peace treaty between Egypt and Israel and 
the peace process in the Mideast. Only 3 
years ago most foreign policy experts were 
saying that lasting peace between Egypt 
and Israel was a pipedream. If the peace 
which has been established between Egypt 
and Israel is an example of a pipedream, I 


@ This "bullet" symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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believe we should pursue such pipedreams 
whenever possible—in Central America, in 
Africa, in Ireland, and wherever else conflict 
and bloodshed gnaw away at social order, 
justice, and human freedom. This develop- 
ment is also a poignant rebuttal to the phil- 
osophical underpinnings of the Reagan ad- 
ministration’s new policy to encourage U.S. 
arms sales worldwide as expressed in the 
last line of the White House statement jus- 
tifying the new policy which states: “We 
will deal with the world as it is, rather than 
as we would like it to be.” 

In addition to a more aggressive applica- 
tion of diplomacy worldwide, there is also a 
corresponding need for the advanced indus- 
trialized countries of the West to address 
the severe economic problems encountered 
by the peoples of the less developed coun- 
tries of the world. In this respect, the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, under the lead- 
ership of Rep. Clement J. Zablocki, a native 
Milwaukeean, and chairman of the commit- 
tee, and my boss for the last ten years, re- 
sponded to this need by proposing several 
significant changes in the foreign assistance 
legislation as originally proposed by the ex- 
ecutive branch. 

The committee adopted Chairman Za- 
blocki's proposals which reduced the 
amounts requested by the President to be 
spent on military assistance and increased 
funding levels for health and refugee pro- 
grams, the Peace Corps, and the U.S. volun- 
tary contributions to the U.N. development 
program. 

Finally, we as a people must expand the 
level of international cultural exchanges, 
which brings me to the constructive role 
that you—as members of the Foundation 
for International Cooperation—have and 
can bring to our efforts to avoid armed con- 
flict, to enhance world stability, to enhance 
social justice, and to preserve world peace. 

As a volunteer nonprofit group dedicated 
to international understanding fostered by 
home-to-home hospitality for the past 25 
years, the Foundation for International Co- 
operation has, can, and must continue to 
make its unique and important contribution 
to international understanding and comity 
with its emphasis on “family” exchanges. 

In your international family exchanges, 
your “person-to-person travels”, and your 
Study/Homestay Activities, you have con- 
tributed to United States and world security 
interests by the promotion and enhance- 
ment of increased international communica- 
tions and understanding among the peoples 
of the world. 

While admittedly difficult to quantify the 
exact benefits of such a program, we should 
remind ourselves that the defense of our 
country and the preservation of world peace 
is dependent not only upon the adequacy of 
our nuclear and defense programs—which 
are often based on charts and maps—but 
also on the belief that knowledge is better 
than ignorance, that human differences are 
often caused or magnified by poor commu- 
nication and lack of contact, and that 
person-to-person contact has a direct and 
positive impact on preserving a peaceful 
world. 

A case in point is Egypt's President Anwar 
Sadat who, in his autobiography, expressed 
fond memories of his experiences as an ex- 
change visitor to the United States nearly 
25 years ago at which time he came to real- 
ize that he could “deal with Americans.” 

On a more personal basis, the Spalatin 
family—with the help of your President 
couple—John and Marleen Olsen—hosted a 
French family 5 years ago. The experience 
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for my family was especially enjoyable and 
enriching because both families shared the 
most basic of human family experiences— 
we both were awaiting the birth of our third 
child. 

Earlier in my remarks I mentioned the 
uniqueness of the Foundation for Interna- 
tional Cooperation—your emphasis on inter- 
national exchanges at the family level. 

When we in Washington think of interna- 
tional cultural exchanges, we think of ex- 
changes involving students, teachers, parlia- 
mentarians, and foreign dignitaries, but not 
families. 

Yet, how ironic that is. Our political lead- 
ers of both parties as well as our religious 
leaders constantly remind us—and correctly 
so—that the basic unit of society, of civiliza- 
tion, and of human dignity and growth is 
the family. 

For instance, who said: “No matter how 
good the nurseries and kindergartens are, 
no matter how educated and kind the school 
teachers are, nothing can replace the 
family?” 

Was it: Jerry Falwell of the Moral Majori- 
ty? Margaret Mead? Or was it President 
Reagan? 

None of the above. It was Ivetta Knya- 
zeva, a card-carrying Communist commenta- 
tor on family life and trends in the Soviet 
Union. 

Is it not rather interesting that while we 
and the Soviets hold opposite views on 
many vital issues that one which binds us 
together is our attitude about the impor- 
tance and role of the family. 

How unfortunate it is that as a part of our 
national policy to encourage and promote 
international exchanges we do not think of 
the family. 

Yet, progress is being made. Just last year 
in our country the U.S. Government re- 
leased a national report of the White House 
Conference on Families reaffirming the 
family unit as a basic and stabilizing unit of 
our American society. Also last year, the 
Fifth World Synod of Roman Catholic Bish- 
ops released a report entitled “A Message to 
Christian Families in the Modern World” 
which called for a worldwide family minis- 
try stating that “the outlook of the Chris- 
tian family should not be narrowly confined 
only to the parish; it should embrace the 
whole human family.” 

These developments are consistent with 
the theme of "Families of the World" which 
you have chosen for the Foundation’s Silver 
Anniversary this weekend in Milwaukee. 

In short, we all have extolled family life; 
now let us all nurture it. 

Why? Because we first learn the values of 
survival—to eat, clothe, and clean ourselves; 
and the values of human humanity—love, 
sacrifice, discipline, authority, and mutual 
support—from our family. To the degree 
that we do not learn these values at home 
but rather rely extensively on television, in- 
terest groups, or government, we will have a 
society wherein the only operative norm is 
“what is in it for me.” Beneficiaries of such 
a development will be prisons, psychiatrists’ 
couches, mental wards, alcohol, and drug re- 
habilitation centers, communes in which 
one is governed by passions as opposed to 
governing them, or destructive cult groups, 
as tragically epitomized in the mass suicide/ 
murder in Jonestown, Guyana. 

Let us therefore rededicate ourselves to 
the survival of our humanity and the world 
via the family unit. 

Let us remind ourselves that we learn not 
just to live in a family, we learn to love. We 
need that commodity more than we need 
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oil. Love is our ultimate energy source. Let 
us preserve it. 

The continuation of your international 
family-to-family exchanges reaffirms the 
belief that through greater communications 
and exchanges across national borders we 
can better understand each other—our civi- 
lization, our diversities, our cultures, our 
daily living requirements. 

In doing so, you have indeed made our 
world better and safer for all people. As a 
husband and father of three girls, I am 
most grateful to you.e 
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e Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I raise 
today in order to praise a vital public 
service that exists in every .congres- 
sional district, the community newspa- 
per. As our daily newspapers and elec- 
tronic media increasingly turn their 
concerns to international, national, 
and regional news, the role of the com- 
munity newspaper has to expand to 
fill the void created by a lack of atten- 
tion to local news. The community 
newspaper provides the public with 
important local events information 
such as changes in housing, commer- 
cial properties, sanitation, políce pro- 
tection, zoning, and other matters that 
affect the community on a daily basis. 

An outstanding example of such a 
community paper is the Herald in New 
York City. With a circulation of 
40,000, the Herald serves the Manhat- 
tan community from 14th to 60th 
Street and Park Avenue to the East 
River. Three reporters and two editors 
comprise the editorial staff and 
produce a weekly newspaper that has 
served its community for 11 years. The 
Herald's reporters also work as their 
own photographers and since the 
paper is accredited with New York 
University and Columbia’s Journalism 
School, two interns a semester are able 
to join the production staff of the 
Herald for valuable practical experi- 
ence. 

The Herald 


is unique in that it 
serves as a not-for-profit, tax-exempt 


community newspaper. The paper 
does not rely solely on advertising rev- 
enue but is also supported by reader 
contributions and has successfully 
transferred the Public Broadcasting 
Service (PBS) concept of fund raising 
to publishing. 

I cite the July 17, 1981, issue of the 
Herald as a colorful and detailed ex- 
ample of the community services pro- 
vided by such a publication. Writer 
Beth Sherman complied “Right in 
Your Own Backyard,” an enlightening 
community guide issue of events in 
and around the Manhattan area to 
keep New Yorkers busy for “a month 
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of Sundays.” The guide was printed in 
large type for easier reading by senior 
citizens and provided tour schedules, 
locations, and hours of opening for 
visitors to everything from the New 
York Stock Exchange to Lincoln 
Center. 

Services such as those the Herald 
provides are invaluable to all citizens 
since, more often than not, it is the 
events in our own backyard we are 
least aware of.e 


INTRODUCING A PRIVATE 
RELIEF BILL 


HON. THOMAS F. HARTNETT 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


e Mr. HARTNETT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Smoaks of Charleston, 
S.C., have been trying to get their 
adopted daughter, Elizabeth Ann 
Jones, naturalized as a U.S. citizen. 
Under current law, the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service cannot ap- 
prove her application for immigration 
because, for naturalization purposes, 
she does not qualify as an adopted 
child. Therefore I am introducing a 
private relief bill to relieve the 
Smoaks of the restraints which pre- 
vent them from naturalizing their 
adopted daughter. 

Elizabeth is the niece of Mrs. 


Smoaks and was adopted inasmuch as 
she has been living with the Smoaks 
for many years. She is a British citizen 
and a resident of Liverpool, however, a 


very unpleasant family problem exists 
there, partially due to the fact that 
her mother has remarried. Elizabeth is 
a fine young lady who has a very 
strong desire to live and work in Amer- 
ica and to be near her new family. 

The adoption proceedings that the 
Smoaks went through to adopt Eliza- 
beth were completed and approved 
March 10, 1981, with the approval and 
encouragement of Elizabeth's natural 
mother. The Smoaks love and care for 
Elizabeth very much and have demon- 
strated their responsibility for her 
well being. I should also add that her 
natural mother approves of her be- 
coming a naturalized U.S. citizen. 

Mr. Speaker, to deny this relief to 
the Smoaks will create undue hard- 
ship on all parties involved. I would 
hope that my distinguished colleagues 
could find the compassion to support 
this bill. 

The text of the bill follows: 

H.R. — 
A bill for the relief of Elizabeth Ann Jones 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Elizabeth Ann Jones may be 
classified as a child within the meaning of 
section 101(bX1XF) of the Act, upon ap- 
proval of a petition filed in her behalf by 
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Mr. and Mrs. Henry Smoaks, citizens of the 
United States, pursuant to section 204 of 
the Act: Provided, That the natural parents 
or brothers or sisters of the beneficiary 
shall not, by virtue of such relationship, be 
accorded any right, privilege, or status 
une the Immigration and Nationality 
ct.e 


PROJECT TRUTH: USIA'S NEW 
PROGRAM—PART II 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


e Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
insert in the Record another section 
of the new USIA publication, “Soviet 
Propaganda Alert.” 

I believe that “know your enemy” is 
the beginning of geopolitical wisdom. 
Learning the devices and techniques 
of Soviet propaganda is a good first 
step in learning how to spread the 
truth. I would like to see USIA publish 
its own record of how it is combating 
the various Soviet propaganda strate- 
gies. 

This section is part of ''Current 
Soviet External Propaganda Themes" 
and is entitled, "Global Themes: U.S. 


and U.S.S.R. as Competing Social - 


Models”: 


B. GLOBAL THEMES: U.S. AND U.S.S.R. AS 
COMPETING SOCIAL MODELS 


The propaganda themes listed in this sec- 
tion are meant by the Soviets to show that 
the U.S. is an unattractive, vicious, exploita- 
tive society which has outlived its time. The 
Soviet Union is portrayed as the society 
which has found the answers to the chal- 
lenges of modern society. While the Soviet 
Union is acknowledged to have some prob- 
lems, these are of a temporary nature and 
will fade as the society develops. 

The Soviets are especially defensive about 
social and ecomonic comparisons with the 
U.S. and other Western countries. They 
react immediately to charges from Western 
officials which call into question the quality 
of life in the Soviet Union or challenge the 
idea that the USSR constitutes a model for 
future society. 

Sub-themes 


1. The U.S. slanders the Soviet Union. 
U.S. policy is pervasively anti-Soviet. ‘“Bour- 
geois Falsifiers” in the West carry on a re- 
lentless campaign of anti-Soviet slander. 
They slur the Soviet way of life, Soviet re- 
ality, nationality relations, foreign policy, 
economic system, etc. Western “secret serv- 
ices” and their “mouthpieces” and “voices” 
are in the forefront of this campaign of 
anti-Sovietism. 

2. The neocolonialist U.S. and its allies are 
not friends of the Third World. The U.S. 
holds up the American system as a model 
for Third World countries but in fact it is 
not a fit model. Imitating it means continu- 
ing in a mode of colonial-style oppression 
and injustice. The U.S. supports tyrannical 
regimes (e.g. Chile, South Africa) if they are 
pro-West and anti-Soviet, and it opposes na- 
tional liberation movements. It has no genu- 
ine concern for the welfare of the Third 
World peoples; its main concern is access to 
resources. American exploitation of Third 
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World takes many forms—economic, cultur- 
al, political. For example, U.S. corporations 
extract profit from the Third World while 
exploiting their resources; the CIA manipu- 
lates foreign regimes by “dirty tricks”; U.S. 
museums and private collectors steal Latin 
American artifacts. 

3. The Soviet Union is the natural ally of 
Third World countries. Its dedication to the 
interests of the common people is manifest- 
ed in its support of national liberation 
movements. The USSR generously extends 
opportunities to Third World students to 
study in the USSR. It unstintingly gives 
economic assistance for peaceful purposes 
and sends Soviet technicians and specialists 
of all kinds to Third World countries to 
work jointly with the indigenous population 
on construction and other projects. 

4. The U.S. is an insecure, unstable, inhu- 
mane society in a permanent state of crisis. 
Its most striking features are: 

High unemployment (especially among 
blacks). 

Racial discrimination. 

Abject poverty juxtaposed with excessive 
wealth concentrated in the topmost elite. 

Widespread demoralization as well as ma- 
terial deprivation among the poor, the un- 
employed, and the otherwise disadvantaged. 

High cost of education, medical care, etc. 
(access and quality depend upon ability to 
pay). 

Rampant crime and antisocial behavior 
(decadence, drugs, and pornography). 

i soi of and lack of respect for the eld- 
erly. 

Widespread worker dissatisfaction (as evi- 
denced by strikes). 

Political prisoners. 

Lack of genuine democracy. 

[NoTE.—While usually less prominent and 
extensive than propaganda on international 
issues, propaganda on U.S. internal affairs is 
nonetheless a staple feature of the Soviet 
media. Themes are longstanding and change 
little over time, although treatment and 
tone vary. Commentary is usually tied to 
some news event or development in the U.S. 
which illustrates negative aspects of Ameri- 
can society. Soviets do not need to make up 
stories or “disinformation” although they 
are not above it. All they must do is give 
one-sided coverage of issues, drawing from 
Western press articles and data that show 
American society in an unfavorable light.) 

By contrast, Soviet propagandists portray 
the USSR as having solved or nearly solved 
most of its problems. Because economic 
rights (jobs, wages, pensions) are considered 
to be basic human rights in the Soviet 
Union, the system is shown to be more 
humane and dedicated to the welfare of the 
masses. Social relations are based on equali- 
ty, antisocial behavior is an aberration, and 
rm people regard the system as fair and 

ust. 

5. The U.S. violates fundamental human 
rights while accusing others of doing so. 
The U.S. hypocritically attacks the Soviet 
Union for alleged human rights violations, 
while it is the U.S. that is violating funda- 
mental human rights. The U.S. is interested 
in human rights only as an issue with which 
to attack the Soviet Union. 

6. Soviets who fall prey to Western propa- 
ganda tend to be unsuccessful and miserable 
when they emigrate. Soviet emigres miss 
their homeland intolerably, regret their de- 
cision to emigrate, and are desperate to 
return to USSR. Their reasons for being dis- 
enchanted with life in the West tend to be 
both economic and "spiritual": difficulty of 
getting a job commensurate with one's edu- 
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cation and experience; unsatisfactory living 
conditions; feeling out of place in a cold, un- 
caring, dog-eat-dog, every-man-for-himself 
capitalist society. 

C. REGIONAL AND COUNTRY THEMES 


Many of the global themes previously de- 
scribed appear in Soviet propaganda direct- 
ed at or concerning specific regions and 
countries, This section sets out the main 
lines of propaganda about a few countries 
and areas. 

1. Poland. Soviet propaganda accuses out- 
siders—especially the West and particularly 
the U.S.—of interfering in internal Polish 
affairs, stirring up trouble through its radio 
propaganda (VOA and RFE), and support- 
ing antisocialist elements. Various Polish or- 
ganizations and individuals have been criti- 
cized, but favorite targets are Solidarity, the 
Committee for the Defense of the Workers 
(KOR), and groups which allegedly seek to 
separate Poland from the socialist commu- 
nity or restore capitalism, FRG interference 
and revanchism is also a recurrent theme. 

2. Afghanistan. Major emphasis is on the 
humanitarian, economic, and otherwise 
peaceful aid rendered by the Soviet Union 
to Afghanistan. Outsiders, especially the 
U.S. together with the PRC and Pakistan, 
are charged with interfering in Afghan af- 
fairs and in the Persian Gulf, supporting 
and encouraging the “bandits” (insurgents) 
and generally provoking discord and chaos. 
The CIA is accused of being behind 
“bandit” activity. 

3. Iran. The Iranian people are said to 
have overthrown the oppressive, U.S.- 
backed regime of the Shah. The U.S. is still 
trying to regain its previous dominance and 
is behind attempts to overthrow the revolu- 
tionary regime. The U.S. (through the CIA) 
is responsible for the rash of assassinations 
of Iranian leaders. 

4. China. China is accused of taking an 
uncooperative and hostile stance toward the 
Soviet Union. It is depicted as conspiring 
with the U.S. on military and political ad- 
ventures which threaten the USSR and its 
allies and endanger peace—for example, in 
Afghanistan. The point is made, however, 
that the USSR remains ready to have 
normal relations with the PRC. 

5. Japan. Japan is ganging up with China 
and the U.S. against the Soviet Union. It is 
making outrageous claims on Soviet terri- 
tory (the disputed Northern Territories). 

6. Cuba. Cuba and the USSR are loyal 
allies. Cuba is the bastion of progressivism 
and freedom in Latin America. Latin Ameri- 
cans elsewhere seek to follow its example, 
but are often discouraged or prevented from 
this by the U.S. (through the CIA) together 
with its allies. Since Castro took power, the 
U.S. “special services" have been plotting 
and conniving against him. The U.S. con- 
stantly threatens and provokes Cuba. 

7. El Salvador. The U.S. is propping up an 
oppressive, unpopular regime. It has pro- 
moted falsehoods about the situation there, 
bolstered with forged and falsified (by the 
CIA) documents, The U.S. has made false 
claims about Soviet clandestine involvement 
in El Salvador in order to distract attention 
from its own activities. 

8. South Africa. South Africa is a racist 
renegade state which suppresses its national 
liberation movement with the support if not 
the assistance of the U.S. Its recent attack 
on Angola is evidence of its lawless, aggres- 
sive nature, and the UN veto is evidence of 
U.S. support. 

9. Middle East. The main propaganda 
target is Israel, which is depicted as the 
prime military and political threat in the 
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region. Zionism is condemned as a perni- 
cious force and is equated with anti-imperi- 
alism. Egypt is another favorite target of 
Soviet propaganda, with personal attacks 
often made on President Sadat. The U.S. is 
criticized for efforts to reach a “separate 
deal” with Israel and Egypt which is 
doomed to fail. The U.S. is also charged 
with general aggressiveness in this area. 
This is contrasted to the “peace, friendship 
and cooperation” offered by Soviet Middle 
East policy. Steadfast Soviet support of the 
PLO's cause is reiterated. 

10. Western Europe. NATO countries are 
often lumped in with the U.S. in propagan- 
da on military/strategic themes. On TNF, 
the U.S. and “some NATO leaders” are the 
villains, while the European people are gen- 
erally described as peace-loving. All manifes- 
tations of opposition to neutron weapon and 
other weapons receive heavy play. Disagree- 
ments or conflicts between the U.S. and its 
European allies receive heavy and unbal- 
anced attention from Soviet propagandists. 
A constant theme is that the U.S. exploits 
Europe in its (U.S.) anti-Soviet policies and 
uses heavy pressure in countering European 
resistance to U.S. domination. Another 
theme, used mostly in connection with the 
FRG is the “resurgent neo-Fascism, neo- 
Nazism” in the West.e 


COMMEMORATION OF GREEK 
RESISTANCE DAY 


HON. JAMES L. NELLIGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


e@ Mr. NELLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, 41 
years ago, on October 28, 1940, Greece 
rejected the Italian Fascist terms of 
ultimatum and entered into World 
War II against the Axis Powers. This 
is a day remembered as the "Okhi" or 
“NO” Day Holiday which celebrates 
Greek determination to remain free. 

Under the leadership of Gen. Alex- 
andros Papagos, the Greek Army 
stopped the Italian advance and drove 
the Italians from Greek soil. In April 
1941, the Germans joined the Italians 
and soon occupied all of Greece, forc- 
ing George II into exile in Crete and 
then in Cairo. Greek determination to 
be free did not diminish as a result of 
the German-Italian occupation. Re- 
sistance started as noncooperation but 
soon became guerrilla warfare. The re- 
sistance, along with the help of the 
Allies, helped force German withdraw- 
al in October 1944, freeing Greece 
from oppressive Fascist control. 

I join with Americans of Greek de- 
scent in the 11th District of Pennsyl- 
vania in commemorating the determi- 
nation of those Greek resistance fight- 
ers who never gave in to the oppres- 
sive forces, but rather fought for the 
freedom of their beloved country.e 
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CITY OF GARDEN GROVE 25TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON. JERRY M. PATTERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


e Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
is with pleasure that I invite my col- 
leagues to join with me in honoring 
the city of Garden Grove in recogni- 
tion of its 25th anniversary. The city 
of Garden Grove was incorporated on 
June 18, 1956, and since then has 
grown from a town of approximately 
4,000 to a city of over 123,000. 

Although the city has had many 
outstanding forefathers, perhaps the 
most endeared is Dr. Alonzo Cook, 
who is recognized as the city's found- 
ing father. Dr. Cook purchased a 160- 
acre parcel of land from the Stearns 
Rancho Co. in 1874, a portion of which 
he later donated to the community as 
à site for the first schoolhouse. 

The name “Garden Grove" was sug- 
gested by Dr. Cook as a name for both 
the school and the village that was 
emerging around it. There was some 
objection to the name, however, from 
residents who felt that Garden Grove 
was not an appropriate characteriza- 
tion of their village. Dr. Cook respond- 
ed to his adversaries by saying, “We'll 
make it appropriate," and so the name 
was adopted. 

Throughout the early 20th century, 
Garden Grove was primarily an agrari- 
an community. The town began to 
grow after 1905, when Pacific Electric 
Railroad completed their southern 
California route. The railroad provid- 
ed the perfect impetus for furthering 
Garden Grove’s development. Gas, 
electricity, and telephone lines foi- 
lowed shortly thereafter. 

Garden Grove's growth was affected 
again during the post-World War II 
period, when former servicemen who 
had seen California during the war de- 
cided to assume residency in the area. 
It was during this period that Garden 
Grove began to acquire the urban 
character it has today. 

Garden Grove was incorporated in 
1956 so that public services could be 
provided for its much increased popu- 
lation. Its first city council consisted 
of Mayor H. Louis Lake, considered by 
many to be the founding father of 
contemporary Garden Grove; Vice 
Mayor George Honold; and Council- 
men Kenneth Dungan, Harry Blades, 
and Lee Barr. Mr. Barr's presence on 
the council is noteworthy because he 
was a paraplegic who served from 1956 
until he passed away in 1959. He was 
succeeded by his wife Kathryn Barr, 
the city's first councilwoman who 
served from 1960-70, and again from 
1974-78. The presence of these two 
outstanding individuals on Garden 
Grove's city council exemplifies the 
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city’s willingness to give every man 
and woman an equal opportunity to 
serve in the governing process. 

Mayor Lake has been followed by 
seven mayors of comparable excel- 
lence; George B. Honold, Reece Bal- 
lard, Lawrence Schmidt, Bernard 
Adams, J. Tilman Williams, Elerth 
“Rick” Erickson, and the current 
mayor, Jonathan H. Cannon. Today, 
Garden Grove is presided over by a 
mayor-council governing body which is 
composed of Mayor Cannon, and coun- 
cil members Leonard Holland, mayor 
pro tempore; Milton Krieger; Robert 
Dinsen; and J. Tilman Williams. 

Other city officials include city man- 
ager, Delbert L. Powers; city clerk, 
Carolyn Morris, and the assistant city 
manager until September 30, 1981, was 
Gwen Wiesner, a 25-year veteran em- 
plovee of Garden Grove. Gwen was 
the first city employee, the former 
city clerk and she is one of the finest 
individuals I know. 

Under the leadership of these fine 
men and women, the citizens of 
Garden Grove are encouraged to par- 
ticipate in the governing process and 
have consequently developed a great 
deal of civic interest and pride. The 
council has appointed many citizens to 
serve on various advisory commissions 
and committees. It also extends a 


standing invitation to all residents to 
attend the council meetings. 

Garden Grove is a city which pro- 
vides a wide variety of public services, 
one of which is its unique municipal 
speakers bureau, a service which pro- 
vides speakers who deliver presenta- 


tions addressing a variety of subjects 
and are available for hire by any com- 
munity group of 10 or more citizens. 
The city also provides a full range of 
recreational and cultural programs at 
its many parks, community centers, 
and theaters. Although Garden Grove 
is primarily a residential community, 
the city also houses a variety of busi- 
ness and industrial corporations. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with great pleasure 
that I ask my colleagues to join me in 
saluting the city of Garden Grove in 
honor of its 25th anniversary. Garden 
Grove, happy anniversary.e 


AMERICA: MANKIND'S LAST 
GREAT HOPE 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


@ Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
share with my colleagues today a 
letter written by one of my constitu- 
ents in Holyoke, Mass. It was pub- 
lished just recently in U.S. News & 
World Report. The writer is a recent 
immigrant from the Soviet Union to 
this great Nation. He writes: 


If Americans knew what it is like to 
search for a piece of meat and never find it; 
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how it is not to be able to buy a refrigerator 
unless you stay on a waiting list for 10 
years; what it is like by mandatory registra- 
tion to be committed forever to one living 
place; how easily people are put in jail for 
just complaining about it; what it is like to 
live in constant fear and to struggle for sur- 
vival every day in a country where the 
courts are designed to protect the govern- 
ment and are formulated in one simple con- 
cept of guilty unless you can prove other- 
wise; if they knew all this, they would 
become law-abiding citizens, never go on 
strike, not demand more freedom and never 
insult their government. But with amaze- 
ment, delight, and deserved pride, they 
would whisper as I do, “God bless this land 
and her people."e 


DOGS THAT DO NOT BARK 
HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


@ Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
including in today's REconp an excel- 
lent article by Mr. Anthony Lewis 
which recently appeared in the New 
York Times. Mr. Lewis notes that the 
Reagan administration has utterly 
failed to develop a coherent and credi- 
ble foreign policy. Indeed, as Mr. 
Lewis writes in his article: 

The President has been in office for nine 
months, and there is not yet a glimmering 
of considered policy on most crucial world 
issues: Soviet-American relations, arms con- 
trol, the Middle-East, China-Taiwan, and so 
on. What we have had instead is lots of pro- 
vocative, conflicting self-damaging talk. 


I commend Mr. Lewis’ important ar- 
ticle to the attention of my colleagues: 
{From the New York Times] 

Docs THAT Do Not Bark 
(By Anthony Lewis) 

Boston, Oct. 25—The ineptitude of the 
Reagan Administration in foreign policy— 
the fumbles, the discords, the embarrassing 
corrections—has become an open scandal. 
But it is an amazingly quiet scandal in the 
one place where vigorous criticism might be 
expected: Washington. The Washington 
critics who savaged Jimmy Carter for “in- 
competence” are acting less like tigers now 
than tabby cats. 

The President has been in office for nine 
months, and there is not yet a glimmering 
of considered policy on most crucial world 
issues: Soviet-American relations, arms con- 
trol, the Middle East, China-Taiwan and so 
on. What we have had instead is lots of pro- 
vocative, conflicting, self-damaging talk. 

The latest red-faced example was Mr. 
Reagan’s statement to out-of-town newspa- 
per editors that he “could see” a nuclear ex- 
change limited to Europe. To quiet resulting 
West European fears that America may con- 
template fighting a nuclear war in Europe, 
officials hastily produced a corrective state- 
ment for the President to issue. 

That was one of many episodes that have 
alarmed allied governments and European 
public opinion. Earlier on there was the go- 
ahead on the neutron bomb without con- 
sulting the allies: a blunder that complicat- 
ed the far more important question of de- 
ploying Pershing and cruise missiles in 
Europe. 
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Then there is the logorrhea of the Nation- 
al Security Council staff. Its chief military 
adviser, Maj. Gen. Robert Schweitzer, was 
fired after saying in a speech that the Rus- 
sians were “going to strike"—but fired, we 
were told, only for speaking without clear- 
ance. Another N.S.C. aide, Richard Pipes, 
remains on the job after saying that war 
with the Russians is inevitable unless they 
abandon their system. 

Secretary of State Haig has done his 
share of running off at the mouth. His hys- 
terical talk about El Salvador last winter, 
sounding as if the Visgoths would be in San 
Francisco if we didn't smash them in San 
Salvador, made some of his old friends in 
Europe wonder if he had taken leave of his 
senses. 

The Western alliance, the central bulwark 
of our security, has suffered grievously from 
all this. With the Russians preoccupied in 
Poland and bleeding in Afghanistan, the 
new American Administration had a great 
opportunity to rebuild the politics of the al- 
liance. The chance was totally muffed. The 
strident talk about Soviet villainy and vast 
new weapons systems has served to 
strengthen the unilateral disarmament 
movement in Europe and to strain the alli- 
ance. 

Outside of Europe, an example at the 
outer edge of idiocy is the pending plan to 
sell new FX warplanes to Taiwan—thus put- 
ting in jeopardy our vital relationship with 
the People’s Republic of China, which Mr. 
Reagan all the while says he wants to im- 
prove, And there is the bizarre collection of 
inconsistent U.S. postures in the Middle 
East. 

In the campaign last year Mr. Reagan 
promised to restore consistency to American 
foreign policy. The line evokes giggles now 
as State, Defense and the N.S.C. go their 
separate ways. There is only Ed Meese, who 
knows nothing about foreign policy, trying 
to preside over the mélange—and trying to 
keep his President from ad-libbing. 

When Jimmy Carter blundered in foreign 
policy, as he did, he came under scornful 
attack from Congress and the heavies of the 
Washington press corps. He had hardly 
taken office when they began treating him 
with contempt. 

The mistakes of Mr. Reagan's first nine 
months are far more dangerous: more men- 
acing to the interest of the United States 
and the security of the alliance. Yet there is 
little sense in the Washington commentary 
of the overall incompetence or of the conse- 
quences if the policy-making process goes on 
as it is. 

Why? Why have those whose function is 
to criticize been so gentle with the manifest 
follies of the Reagan Administration in for- 
eign policy? 

Could it be that they like Ronald Reagan 
better as a person? I think so. He is so amia- 
ble, and he really does know how to massage 
the Washington ego. The people who never 
forgave Jimmy Carter for being an outsider, 
a Southern provincial, rushed to praise 
Ronald Reagan for bringing "style" back to 
Washington. 

If Jimmy Carter had appointed as Deputy 
Secretary of State an old Georgia associate 
who did not know the names of foreign 
leaders or senators, Washington columnists 
would have been merciless in their taunting. 
When Ronald Reagan did that with a Cali- 
fornia friend, William Clark, the flap was 
brief and routine. 

It is also a lot safer to criticize liberals in 
foreign policy. You can call them “soft,” 
which is bad. As long as Ronald Reagan 
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talks about the need to be "strong," lots of 
people will never point out that what he is 
actually doing is weakening us. 

Looking at the makers of policy in this 
Administration I am reminded of what the 
Duke of Wellington said when he saw a new 
unit of his troops: “I don't know what effect 
these men will have upon the enemy, but by 
God they terrify me."e 


STRATEGIC DECISIONS 
HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


e@ Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I 

would like to insert my Washington 

report for Wednesday, October 28, 

1981, into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
STRATEGIC DECISIONS 


President Reagan's long-awaited and far- 
reaching $180-billion program to modernize 
and improve our strategic forces includes: 

Installation of 100 giant MX missiles, with 
at least one thousand nuclear warheads, in 
existing but hardened silos; 

Acceleration of research on anti-ballistic 
missiles and on ways to base the MX; 

Construction of 100 new strategic bombers 
patterned after the B-1 bomber; 

Development of the radar-evading Stealth 
bomber at a faster pace; and 

Deployment of several hundred nuclear- 
tipped cruise missiles on 84 attack subma- 
rines. 

The President is putting off for three or 
four years a decision how to deploy most of 
the MX missiles, in effect postponing the 
choice of basing mode. In the interim, sever- 
al basing modes will be thoroughly studied. 
Mr. Reagan acknowledges that he does not 
yet know which basing mode should be 
made permanent. 

It is not easy to decide how the MX 
should be based. President Carter believed 
that the United States should confuse the 
Soviet Union by shifting 200 MX missiles 
among 4,600 shelters in the deserts of Utah 
and Nevada. In making his decision, Presi- 
dent Reagan has rejected this “shell game", 
in part because the Soviet Union could build 
more missiles to destroy the MX than the 
United States could build shelters to hide 
them. Mr. Reagan is considering three ways 
of protecting the MX: putting it aloft on 
large transport planes, siting it in extremely 
deep underground silos, or ringing it with 
anti-ballistic missiles, 

The President's decision on the MX has 
prompted much debate. The Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the nation's top 
military officer, has flatly stated his doubt 
about the decision. Two former defense sec- 
retaries, Messrs. Brown and Schlesinger, 
have spoken of their serious reservations, 
commenting that the decision does not close 
the “window of vulnerability" (the phrase 
describes a time just ahead when improved 
Soviet missiles will, in theory, be able to de- 
stroy most of our land-based missiles). The 
Chairmen of the Armed Services Commit- 
tees in the House and Senate oppose the de- 
cision for the same reason—it does not di- 
minish the exposure of America's land- 
based missiles to Soviet attack because 
basing the MX in existing but hardened 
silos does not sufficiently enhance the mis- 
sile's survivability. One group of critics says 
that the President's decision will increase 
the risk of nuclear war once each superpow- 
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er is able to destroy its adversary's missiles. 
With such a capability, each side would feel 
pressure to shoot first. Another group says 
that the United States is vainly trying to 
solve an insoluble problem. It must ulti- 
mately accept the vulnerability of its land- 
based missiles. The President's dilemma is 
clear: although he has agreed with those 
who say that our land-based missiles are 
vulnerable, his decision does not reduce that 
vulnerability enough. 

The frustrating and protracted search for 
a way to base the MX leads me to believe 
that the problem of vulnerability of land- 
based missiles cannot be solved without 
arms control in the form of a negotiated 
agreement limiting the nuclear arsenals of 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 
Without limits, the Soviet Union will be 
able to overwhelm any proposed MX system 
by building new weapons of its own. We, for 
our part, will do the same to them if we are 
not bound by constraints. 

After years of studying ways to make 
land-based missiles immune to attack, we 
are confronting the basic fact that no 
basing mode works well. In light of this fact, 
the President's decision to go slow makes 
sense. It permits him to move in several di- 
rections. More research on other basing 
modes is needed, and such research takes 
time. My hunch is that we will eventually 
decide that the sea is the best and most 
secure environment for nuclear weapons, es- 
pecially for us because of our long coast 
lines and easy access to deep water. The 
time should also be used to examine the ar- 
gument that the Soviet Union has the 
power to reach through a “window of vul- 
nerability" and cripple our land-based stra- 
tegic forces in a "surgical" first strike. The 
validity and seriousness of that argument 
have not been fully evaluated outside the 
community of defense experts. In going 
slow the President is giving himself leeway 
to negotiate with the Soviet Union for a 
new treaty limiting strategic arms. Also, 
before a final decision is made on the basing 
of the MX, the President should explain in 
detail how the decision meshes with his 
basic foreign policy. Our choices of weapons 
should not drive foreign policy, but should 
be driven by that policy. 

Mr. Reagan's proposal to build 100 B-1 
aircraft, at a cost of $200 million each, also 
requires scrutiny. Some observers think 
that the B-1 is too expensive. Its cost could 
hamper development of the more advanced 
Stealth. Others claim that the B-1 is obso- 
lete and could not penetrate Soviet air de- 
fenses when it comes on line in 1986. The 
President has acknowledged that the B-1 
could render effective service as a strategic 
bomber for no more than a few years. 

I believe the nation needs a new strategic 
bomber, but I wonder whether there are 
enough defense dollars for both the B-1 and 
the Stealth. Also, I want to examine wheth- 
er cruise missiles could bridge the gap be- 
tween the aging B-52 and the Stealth, and 
whether it makes more sense to concentrate 
on the building of one modern bomber 
rather than two.e 
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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
AGING—LEAVE IT TO THE PAR- 
TICIPANTS 


HON. WILLIAM R. RATCHFORD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


e Mr. RATCHFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
over the years the recommendations 
of the White House Conference on 
Aging have provided the impetus for 
major legislation to improve the 
health and well-being of our citizens 
over the age of 60. The 1961 Confer- 
ence laid the groundwork for the land- 
mark medicare legislation of 1965, and 
Older Americans Act programs and an- 
tiage discrimination laws grew out of 
the 1971 Conference. 

With the 1981 Conference now only 
1 month away, the Nation looks for- 
ward to a full and free debate of the 
critical issues this Nation faces as a 
result of a burgeoning aging popula- 
tion. For the millions directly impact- 
ed by the important decisions before 
us, and for those of us in policymaking 
roles, we expect the Conference to 
provide an open forum for the ex- 
change of ideas on social security, pen- 
sion laws, and health care to name a 
few. 

Sadly, that full and free debate is 
now threatened. Attempts to politicize 
the Conference through the establish- 
ment of rules which will limit debate 
and controversial votes cannot be tol- 
erated. A Republican National Com- 
mittee telephone survey of delegates 
to learn of their attitude toward the 
administration's social security récom- 
mendations and their reaction to cur- 
rent budget cuts as they impact the 
elderly is entirely inappropriate. How 
sad it is that the administration is so 
sensitive to the reaction of this grow- 
ing and important political constituen- 
cy over its reprehensible social securi- 
ty and budget proposals that it feels 
compelled to destroy the tremendous 
value of this Conference. 

Top-level staff changes with just 
weeks to go, efforts to stack commit- 
tees of the Conference with adminis- 
tration-appointed delegates well 
beyond what was initially conceived, 
and such blatant tactics as political 
polling and rules changes designed to 
restrict debate are deplorable. The ac- 
tivities of the Conference must be left 
to the participants. The Conference 
must not be politicized at the risk of 
intimidating some participants, sti- 
fling debate, and casting a cloud over 
the recommendations of the Confer- 
ence. If that happens, the Nation will 
be the loser.e 
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NATIONAL END HANDGUN 
VIOLENCE WEEK 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


e Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the 
National Coalition to Ban Handguns 
has designated this week as “National 
End Handgun Violence Week.” Activ- 
ities have been organized in towns and 
cities all over the country to educate 
Americans as to the extent of hand- 
gun violence, and what can be done on 
a grassroots level to curtail it. 

The devastation wrought by hand- 
guns is frightening. Last year, nearly 
12,000 Americans died from handgun 
inflicted wounds. More than 5,000 
Americans are wounded in crimes in- 
volving handguns each week. One out 
of every five fatal firearms accidents 
involves a child under the age of 15. 
Nearly 4,000 handguns are stolen from 
private residences weekly. These 
stolen handguns provide more than 
half of all the firearms used by crimi- 
nals. During the next 12 months, 
there will be over 250,000 more Ameri- 
cans victimized with handguns. 

All levels of society are touched by 
handgun violence. Unfortunately, this 
violence has become a fact of our 
everyday life. We flip past articles in 
newspapers dealing with firearms vio- 
lence, rarely giving them a second 
glance. Firearms fatalities never even 
make the papers or television news 
shows unless a prominent citizen is in- 
volved or if the incident is particularly 
grissly. We have become so callous to 
violence that the actual number of 
Americans who meet their end by 
handguns seems insignificant to us. 
More Americans were killed by hand- 
guns on their own soil during the peak 
years of the Vietnam war than were 
killed in action in Vietnam. In addi- 
tion, nowhere in the civilized world are 
firearms fatalities as high as in the 
United States. In 1979, there were 48 
handgun fatalities in Japan, 8 in 
Great Britain, 34 in Switzerland, 52 in 
Canada, 58 in Israel, 21 in Sweden, and 
42 in West Germany. During the same 
period of time, there were 10,728 
handgun fatalities in the United 
States. Or, in another comparison, the 
handgun fatality rate in Japan is 
about 1.6 deaths per 100,000 persons 
per year, and Great Britain and West 
Germany both have a fatality rate of 
about 1.3 deaths per 100,000 people. 
Unfortunately, the United States tops 
the list with 9.7 handgun murders per 
year per 100,000 persons. 

The National Coalition to Ban 
Handguns organized National End 
Handgun Violence Week to heighten 
public awareness of this problem and 
to mobilize citizens to help stop the 
rising tide of violence. The national 
chairperson for National End Hand- 
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gun Violence Week is singer Harry 
Nilsson. Many other prominent Ameri- 
cans and national organizations such 
as the YWCA, the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, the American Jewish 
Congress, the Black Women’s Commu- 
nity Development Foundation, the 
International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union, and the United Conference 
of Mayors have endorsed this project. 

At this moment, antiviolence activi- 
ties are taking place in communities 
nationally, demonstrating against the 
high levels of handgun violence which 
we take so casually. In my own New 
York City, our former colleague, 
Mayor Ed Koch, has designated the 
week of October 25-31, 1981, as Na- 
tional End Handgun Violence Week. 
Here in the House, Representative 
BILL Green introduced House Joint 
Resolution 335 to make this same des- 
ignation on a national level. 

I commend the National Coalition to 
Ban Handguns on their efforts in es- 
tablishing National End Handgun Vio- 
lence Week. I wish them great suc- 
cess—success which can only result in 
a reduction of handgun violence.e 


POOR PAY BY THE UNITED 
STATES 


HON. FRANK R. WOLF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


e Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, Daniel J. 
Boorstin, historian and author of the 
Pultzer Prize-winning “The Ameri- 
cans," has been Librarian of Congress 
since June 1975. Mr. Boorstin has writ- 
ten an article, “Poor Pay by the U.S.,” 
which appeared in the October 27, 
1981, edition of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal. This will be excellent food for 
thought as we consider the serious ef- 
fects of the pay cap on senior execu- 
tives during the continuing resolution 
consideration next month. I ask that 
Mr. Boorstin’s article be included at 
this point in the RECORD. 

Poor Pay BY THE U.S. 

(By Daniel J. Boorstin) 


WASHINGTON.—Back in 18th-century Eng- 
land, Tories argued that Members of Parlia- 
ment should not be paid so that the nation 
could be sure that wealthy men would 
always fill the position and, hence, there 
would be no danger of corruption. Until 
now, no one has seriously argued that we 
should deliberately underpay higher execu- 
tives in our Government in order to be sure 
that only the independently wealthy should 
be attracted. But the recent refusal by Con- 
gress to restore some equity to the Federal 
pay system for executives shows that it 
must be beginning to think that way. 

As the Librarian of Congress, overseeing 
the work of more than 5,000 Government 
employees, I must say that we face a crisis 
in the management of our Government. At 
a time when we talk of increasing incentives 
for effective, imaginative management, 
when we are preoccupied with problems of 
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the economy, energy, and defense, we are 
losing our best managers. And we are failing 
to attract the most qualified people to 
higher executive service. 

I am having the greatest difficulty per- 
suading the Library’s best executives to 
stay, and cannot persuade the best people 
from universities or private industry to join 
us, Yet the Library is the research institute 
for Congress and our greatest national 
knowledge resource. 

Since 1977, the highest-level Federal ex- 
ecutives have received only a 5.5 percent 
pay increase. Other white-collar Federal 
employees have received increases totaling 
33.5 percent, Yet the cost of living has risen 
55.2 percent! 

In our free-enterprise society, in a Gov- 
ernment supposed to reward merit, it is im- 
possible to provide the usual incentive of a 
pay increase for any of my top executive 
staff. More than 100 employees at the Li- 
brary receive the same salary as the Deputy 
Librarian! How can I persuade competent 
executives to accept increased responsibil- 
ity, when there is no commensurate increase 
in salary—and now seems never likely to be? 

When I recently asked an Ivy League pro- 
fessor to reconsider his refusal to accept a 
Library position, he replied: "Do something 
about the salary, and I may consider it.” I 
was asking him to move to a city with the 
third-highest housing costs in the country, 
with one of the highest cost of living any- 
where, to work hard at a salary below what 
he was already receiving. In addition, he ob- 
served, I was asking him to accept a limita- 
tion on outside income, to give up all finan- 
cial privacy under the recent ethics laws, 
and be a target for the press. Do you blame 
him? 

Is it any wonder that the morale of our 
senior executives has never been lower in 
recent history? That they feel they have 
been let down by their employers—Congress 
and the American people? When some of 
my colleagues learned of the Congressional 
action, they burst into tears. 

The situation of the Library of Congress 
is not peculiar. Every branch of the Govern- 
ment is losing its top executive civil servants 
at the prime of their careers. Rising college 
tuition costs (a 49 percent rise since 1977) 
are forcing our ablest executives out of Gov- 
ernment. Retirement rates of executives 
newly eligible to retire (according to figures 
from the Office of Personne] Management) 
increased from 15.5 percent in March 1978 
to 94.7 percent in August 1980. Sixty-five 
percent more career executives resigned in 
the year ending June 30, 1981, than in the 
preceding year. 

Other branches of Government, including 
the Defense Department, are stymied in re- 
cruitment efforts by the pay limitation. As 
Senator Ted Stevens recently noted on the 
floor of the Senate, one candidate for 
deputy assistant secretary for systems, a 
deputy assistant secretary in research and 
development, and a candidate for assistant 
to the Secretary for Defense have chosen 
not to work for the Government because of 
the pay cap. 

Must we choose between wealth and medi- 
ocrity? I cannot believe that either the 
people of the United States or our Congress 
is so shortsighted. Out of desperation and 
the simple need to keep the machinery of 
Government going, we will find ourselves in- 
creasingly settling for less than the best. 
This is simply because Congress will not 
provide reasonable incentives for our ablest 
citizens to do patriotic civilian service with- 
out sacrificing the interests of their family. 
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One of my ablest predecessors, Herbert 
Putnam, reputedly had a stock answer for 
any member of the Library staff who came 
to him to request an increase in pay. “Is it 
not a sufficient compensation to have the 
privilege of working for the Library of Con- 
gress?” I do not know how effective his ob- 
servation was back them. But I find myself 
daily driven to give his answer now. 

From the earliest days of the Republic, 
our far-sighted leaders have insisted on ade- 
quate, competitive compensation for execu- 
tives in our Government. When the matter 
was debated before congress in 1797, Fisher 
Ames, representative from Massachusetts, 
opposed a policy of offering “the least possi- 
ble sum for which an office could be 
executed . . . a sum should be paid for serv- 
ice sufficient to command men of talent to 
perform it.” George Washington, himself a 
man of means, in his Annual Message of 
1796 urged Congress to improve the pay 
scale for officers of the United States, lest 
we “contract the sphere within which the 
selection of characters for office is to be 
made, and... proportionately diminish 
the probability of a choice of men able as 
well as upright." Otherwise, he feared, we 
would “virtually exclude from public trusts, 
talents and virtue unless accompanied by 
wealth."e 


VOLUNTARISM STILL ALIVE AND 
WELL 


HON. MARK D. SILJANDER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


e Mr. SILJANDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
let my colleagues know that voluntar- 
ism is alive and well, and living in my 
district in southern Michigan. 

On Saturday, October 24, St. Joseph 


Township became privileged to 
become a center for a chapter of Lions 
International. I congratulate Alfred 
Lange, of St. Joseph, for his efforts to 
bring a Lions Club to that area, and I 
wish him only the best as he and his 
friends work on behalf of others. As 
you know, Lions Clubs have served the 
less fortunate in communities around 
the Nation in a myriad of ways for 
many, many years. 

Their motto, "We Serve," is a re- 
minder that each and every one of us 
has a duty to help make the world a 
more comfortable place to live for the 
less fortunate among us. 

The hundreds of selfless individuals 
who donate their time and effort to 
improve the living conditions are what 
make this country a great nation. I am 
proud to say that yet another group of 
volunteers is providing public service 
now in the 4th District of Michigan.e 
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LUCKY TO BE AN AMERICAN 


HON. GERALDINE A. FERRARO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


e Ms. FERRARO. Mr. Speaker, all too 
frequently we take for granted how 
lucky we are to be Americans. Regret- 
tably it often takes a tragedy to jolt us 
into realizing how blessed we are to be 
able to live as free citizens under the 
flag of the United States of America. 
We are privileged to have the most re- 
vered democratic process in the world 
where the rights of free speech and 
justice are integral parts in all of our 
lives. 

Mr. Valentin Dulalas understood, 
perhaps better than many native 
Americans, how fortunate one is to be 
an American citizen. Unfortunately he 
died before he could join us in calling 
this great country his homeland. Mr. 
Dulalas had satisfied all the require- 
ments for U.S. citizenship, but he 
became ill and died before his dream 
could become a realization. 

Mr. Dulalas served as a patriot in 
the U.S. Army during World War II in 
his homeland, the Philippines. He 
came to live in the United States in 
1979. The only reason that Mr. Dula- 
las did not die as an American was be- 
cause he was never administered the 
oath of allegiance. 

Mr. Speaker, to me this is a moot 
point. Mr. Dulalas was an American in 
the spirit of George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson and Teddy Roose- 
velt. I am proud to be the Representa- 
tive from a District in which the 
family of à man such as Mr. Dulalas 
resides. While Mr. Dulalas was never 
able to take the oath of allegiance, he 
proved that he was truly worthy of 
being an American by living his life ac- 
cording to the oath. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to read the oath of allegiance on 
behalf of Mr. Dulalas. 


I hereby declare, on oath, that I ab- 
solutely and entirely renounce and 
abjure all allegiance and fidelity to 
any foreign prince, potentate, state, or 
sovereignty, of whom or which I have 
heretofore been a subject or citizen; 
that I will support and defend the 
Constitution and laws of the United 
States against all enemies, foreign and 
domestic; that I will bear true faith 
and allegiance to the same; that I will 
bear arms on behalf of the United 
States when required by the law; or 
that I will perform noncombatant 
service in the Armed Forces of the 
United States when required by the 
law; or that I will perform work of na- 
tional importance under civilian direc- 
tion when required by the law; and 
that I take this obligation freely with- 
out any mental reservation or purpose 
of evasion; so help me God.e 
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NOW IS THE TIME FOR CIVIL 
DEFENSE 


HON. IKE SKELTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


e Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, by in- 
cluding civil defense as an element in 
his strategic defense program, Presi- 
dent Reagan has taken an important 
step toward making an effective civil 
defense for this Nation a reality. It re- 
mains for the administration to put 
before Congress a comprehensive, mul- 
tiyear civil defense plan, and to recom- 
mend the necessary funding to carry 
out this plan. Yesterday, I wrote the 
President urging him to put the White 
House squarely behind an enhanced 
civil defense program. The text of my 
letter to the President follows: 

OCTOBER 27, 1981. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. PRESIDENT. For quite some time, 
I have been concerned about the state of 
our nation's civil defense. Legislation that I 
have sponsored has been enacted upon and 
made into law, however, necessary funding 
as well cs a multi-year program for such 
funding has not been offered by the Admin- 
istration to date. The Chairman of the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee, who 
deals with civil defense funding, responded 
to my questions on the floor that he would 
assist with such funding should a multi-year 
program be recommended by the Adminis- 
tration. I would certainly hope that such a 
program would be forthcoming from the 
White House in the near future so we could 
proceed with a proper civil defense program 
to protect the people of our nation. 

Since your decision on the strategic rec- 
ommendations, which includes the B-1 
Bomber, the MX Missile, and strategic de- 
fense, I have publicly stated that I favor all 
five of your points, as, for the first time, I 
see the possibility of a strategic defense 
master plan. I have been urging the Depart- 
ment of Defense for such a master plan for 
several months, with no avail. Such strate- 
gic defense master plan necessarily includes 
civil defense and air defense. 

I would appreciate hearing from you at 
your convenience. Rest assured that I will 
do what I can to further a proper civil de- 
fense program, as well as the overall strate- 
gic defense program, through Congress. 

Yours truly, 
IKE SKELTON, 
Member of Congress.e 


CITY OF CYPRESS 25TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON. JERRY M. PATTERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


e Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
is with great pleasure that I invite my 
colleagues to join me in honoring the 
city of Cypress in recognition of its 
25th anniversary. Cypress, which has 
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previously borne the names of Water- 
ville and Dairy City, was incorporated 
on July 24, 1956. 

Contemporary urban Cypress traces 
its heritage back to pastoral dairy 
town days. Early Cypress was populat- 
ed by a few ranchers and wealthy 
landowners whose livestock grazed on 
the bountiful fields of the terrain. 
Among its early historical figures was 
Manuel Nieto, a corporal in the Span- 
ish military and one of the original 
European explorers of the territory in 
1769. 

Cypress was incorporated in 1956, so 
that the landowners might forestall 
the rapidly encroaching urbanization 
process that had begun to change the 
face of many neighboring towns. By 
incorporating, the citizens of Cypress 
were able to establish a separate 
entity for the town, and thereby, 
better control the development that 
occurred within its bounds, 

The first mayor of Cypress was a 
gentleman named Jacob Van Dyke. 
The first city council that served Cy- 
press along with Mayor Van Dyke con- 
sisted of A. E. Arnold, Walten 
Arrowood, Thomas Baroldy, and Jacob 
Van Leeuween, Jr. Mayors who have 
succeeded Mayor Van Dyke include 
Thomas Baroldy, Frank Noe, Robert 
Harvey, Richard Bowen, Delnoe 
Kanode, John Kanel, Robert Harvey, 
Otto Lacayo, Henry Roberts, Jr., Alice 
MacLain, Donald Hudson, Howard 
Rowan, Vickie Evans, and the current 
mayor, Gerald Mullen. 

Today Cypress is administered under 
a council-manager system. Those who 
currently serve on the city council are 
Mayor pro tempore Cornelius M. 
“Chuck” Coronado, Otto Lacayo, and 
Howard Rowan. The city manager is 
Mr. Darrell Essex. Darrell also holds 
the title of city clerk, and Lillian 
Hains is the deputy city clerk. 

In the past 25 years Cypress has ex- 
perienced an extremely rapid growth 
rate, and currently has a population 
that exceeds 40,000. Contemporary 
Cypress is a city which has a reputa- 
tion for quality housing, fine educa- 
tional facilities, abundant recreational 
opportunities, and a people-oriented 
community atmosphere. It is also the 
site of Los Alamitos Race Course, 
Forest Lawn Memorial Park, and Cy- 
press Community College. 

In recent years Cypress has wel- 
comed two  transportation-oriented 
corporations—Yamaha International 
Motor Division and Fiat Motor Divi- 
sion—into its sphere. Both have locat- 
ed their corporate headquarters in Cy- 
press. Cypress looks forward to fur- 
ther individual and commercial devel- 
opment in the years ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to ask my 
colleagues to join me in congratulating 
the citizens of Cypress in this the year 
of their 25th anniversary. We wish 
them continued success in the future. 
Happy anniversary, Cypress.e 
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REAGAN'S SOUTH AFRICA 
POLICY IS ABOMINABLE 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


e Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues a most devastating experience 
I had on a recent visit to South Africa. 
In August, I attended the first United 
Nations Conference on New and Re- 
newable Energy in Nairobi, Kenya, as 
a congressional adviser to the U.S. del- 
egation. On the way, I visited South 
Africa with the House Subcommittee 
on Africa, chaired by my good friend 
from Michigan, HowARD WoLPE. What 
we saw and experienced was appalling. 

We learned firsthand the absolute 
horror of apartheid, a policy of sys- 
tematic repression and torture 
wreaked upon the black population of 
South Africa, which constitutes a 6 to 
1 majority of its inhabitants. South 
Africa's black population is being con- 
signed to “homelands” which are non- 
arable areas designated arbitrarily as 
black zones, given independent status, 
and thus cast off by South Africa. 
Blacks living in these “homelands” 
cannot make a living, cannot farm, 
and many are starving as a result. 

No black is permitted to migrate to 
the white areas of South Africa with- 
out a special pass issued by the gov- 
ernment. Since the burgeoning econo- 
my of South Africa's white community 
requires more manpower than that 
community can provide, black males 
are encouraged to work in the mines, 
factories, and as domestic servants in 
white areas. They are not, however, al- 
lowed to bring their families to join 
them in these areas. Police check- 
points are set up outside the white 
areas to insure against illegal entry, 
and unannounced searches are con- 
ducted in the homes of the blacks to 
rout out illegal entrants. Violators are 
taken before “pass courts," one of 
which we visited, where trials are con- 
ducted in the Afrikaans language, 
which many blacks cannot under- 
stand. 

Despite the repressive pass laws 
against immigration of blacks from 
their “homelands,” conditions there 
are so desperate that women and chil- 
dren have been migrating in large 
numbers to join their husbands and 
fathers. We saw the government's 
brutal treatment of a group of these 
refugees, who settled outside Cape- 
town, in a community called Nyanga. 
Hundreds of women and children were 
forcibly arrested, removed, and repa- 
triated to conditions of starvation in 
Transkei. When I brought this appall- 
ing situation to the attention of the 
State Department in a letter to Secre- 
tary Haig, I was told that our Govern- 
ment considers the incident in Nyanga 
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“a particularly grevious example of 
the serious human rights implications 
inherent in South Africa's apartheid 
policies." Yet despite its own acknowl- 
edgement of the particularly repug- 
nant nature of this incident, the State 
Department insists that these trage- 
dies are best resolved by “quiet diplo- 
macy,” read “Acquiescence by Si- 
lence.” 

At any sign of protest to their brutal 
treatment, the South African Govern- 
ment can arbitrarily invoke a law 
which makes it illegal for more than 
two blacks to congregate. Banning, 
which prohibits the banned person 
from conversation with more than one 
person or any contact with other 
banned persons, is also instituted. Vio- 
lations can result in jail terms. Black 
leaders suspected of organizing opposi- 
tion to any government law or edict 
have recently been subject to severe 
physical torture, leading in some cases 
to death, as was the case with black 
leader Stephen Biko. 

Incredibly, the Reagan administra- 
tion has chosen to respond to these 
tragedies by remaining silent. As 
Jacabo Timmerman, an Argentine 
exile who endured the torture and re- 
pression of another government said, 
“A quiet diplomacy is silence; a silent 
diplomacy is surrender.” 

Indeed, our silence on these issues is 
tantamount to complicity in these 
atrocities. Under President Reagan’s 
foreign policy, we have become an 
international outcast, alienating our 
allies as well as our entire developing 
community, and, ironically, thwarting 
the very stated goals of Reagan’s for- 
eign policy: The halt of Soviet expan- 
sionism. Our actions, taken in the 
name of confronting the Russians and 
their Cuban proxies, have been direct- 
ly counterproductive. 

Every black nation we visited has 
made a priority of seeking an end to 
apartheid in South Africa and South 
African actions against its neighbors. 
They want to end South Africa’s 
forced domination of Namibia through 
a settlement in accordance with U.N. 
Resolution 432. We visited Angola, in- 
cluding some of the communities 
claimed to be under control of the 
South African movement, UNITA, 
which the Reagan administration 
seeks to recognize and help. The Ango- 
lan Government made it clear to us, as 
it has proclaimed publicly in the past, 
that it does not want Cuban or Rus- 
sian domination any more than it 
wanted Portuguese colonialism. 
Angola is being threatened by the 
South Africans, however, and its 
people abhor apartheid. Officials reit- 
erated that if the South African mili- 
tary threat were withdrawn, they 
would be delighted to see the Russian 
and Cuban troops withdrawn. 

Mr. Speaker, apartheid is one of the 
most blatant possible violations of 
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human rights, and witnessing its 
horror firsthand was simply devastat- 
ing. If the United States is to tolerate 
the starvation, torture, and repression 
apartheid entails, it is simply handing 
the Soviets a victory that could not 
otherwise be contemplated. The Amer- 
ican public provided no electoral man- 
date for these dangerous and counter- 
productive policies that have us siding 
with the worst elements of the world 
against our own interests. 

I am including in today's RECORD two 
articles which recently appeared in 
the New York Times, illustrating the 
appalling dimensions of apartheid. I 
commend these important articles to 
the attention of my colleagues: 

[From the New York Times, Sept. 9, 1981] 
WHITE Is Lucky 
(By Osborn Elliott) 

The police in South Africa are so polite, so 
gentlemanly, so civilized, when they arrest 
you. 

"Excuse me, sir, may I ask what you are 
doing here?” Oh, just looking around, you 
Say, as your eyes roam over the smouldering 
ruins of a shantytown that was brutally 
bulldozed and burned out by the police the 
night before. A couple of hundred yards 
away stand the evicted, staring stunned and 
motionless at what had been their homes— 
flimsy shacks of plastic sheeting, corrugated 
tin, and bits of wood. 

These are the squatters of Crossroads, in 
the black township of Nyanga, tucked away 
out of sight near the airport of Cape Town: 
hundreds of black women and children who 
have traveled many miles from their as- 
signed “homelands,” where there is no work 
and little food, to be with husbands and fa- 
thers, who are allowed to live outside the 
“homelands” because they have jobs. The 
squatters have been turned out into the 
chill and rain of the winter because, accord- 
ing to the cruel tangle of apartheid laws, 
they are here illegally. Some sympathetic 
whites have brought food and blankets and 
some have collected vanloads of children, 
taking them home to feed and bathe, then 
returning them to the filth of the squatters’ 
camp. The police soon stopped all that, con- 
fiscating the blankets and prohibiting fur- 
ther visits. 

But with us the police are all politesse. 

“You cannot be here without a permit,” 
the policeman says. And where might one 
get a permit? You can’t. 

Now a tweedy civilian official leans in the 
car window. “I know this must look like Ge- 
stapo to you,” he says, through a bushy 
beard, in an Afrikaans accent. “Try to re- 
member that not all of us approve of what 
is going on. But we have a job to do.” 

We circle, then cruise slowly by the en- 
trance to Crossroads, my photojournalist 
wife snapping pictures of the now homeless 
residents. The people seem numb. A police 
van overtakes our car, crosses our bow, and 
stops. Another pulls up behind. They escort 
us to headquarters, and there, at the head 
of T-shaped table, is the tweedy, bearded ci- 
vilian. It turns out that the security police 
have been called. 

“There are certain questions they want 
answers to," a policeman says ominously. In 
that case, I say, we'd better call the Ameri- 
can Consul General. Permission granted, 
but the call never goes through. First, they 
cannot find the number. Then they say that 
the telephone line is down. Passports ... 
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palaver . . . protests of innocence. . . much 
dropping of titles and names, preferably Af- 
rikaner names. 

I am thinking about some articles that 
have been appearing of late in South Afri- 
ca's English-language press. An article 
about a liberal white student, the son of a 
prominent opposition politician, who was 
picked up and jailed without charges for an 
indefinite "cooling off" period. Lists of 
books and people newly "banned" and the 
story of one black woman “unbanned” after 
17 years, meaning that for the first time 
since 1964 she can legally meet with more 
than one other person at a time but not 
with her journalist son, who is in an uniden- 
tified prison, or with her husband, also in 
prison. Stories about the savage police raids 
on squatters—these are what have piqued 
our journalistic curiosity and brought us to 
Crossroads. I am also thinking of the absurd 
intellectual exercise, so popular in President 
Reagan's Washington, or trying to draw a 
line between totalitarian regimes and the 
merely authoritarian—good guys like Argen- 
tina and South Africa. 

Surrounded by the police, I am thinking 
how lucky it is we are American. Lucky we 
are white. Lucky my wife is so expert at 
playing the dumb tourist with her road 
maps spread over the table and her repeat- 
ed requests for directions to Cape Point— 
“Should we take N3 or N9 from here?" She 
passes around gum drops. “You can't do 
that," I tell her, striking a rather leaden 
light note. “That's bribery." The policemen 
accept the gumdrops. 

While the uniformed constabulary is out 
of the room, I ask Tweeds what this is all 
about. Why are we being held? The police 
captain, he says, is upset because his picture 
was taken; he does not want it to appear 
somewhere and perhaps expose him to re- 
prisals as the senior officer at Crossroads. 
We ask Tweeds, irrelevantly, whether he 
knows New York. No, he says, and adds, 
oddly, that he is going to Yugoslavia on hol- 
iday. What we don't say is, How can you do 
that on a South African passport? What we 
do say is, Oh, how beautiful the Dalmatian 
Coast is. 

The police captain re-enters. If he is wor- 
ried about the pictures, we say, he can have 
the film from the camera. (What we do not 
say is that we have already switched the 
film and tossed the original into the glove 
compartment.) 

"Is this going to take long?" I ask. “We 
have a plane to catch tomorrow. Will we 
still be in prison?” 

“No one has said anything about prison,” 
the captain says. 

After two hours, the captain announces 
that he has again talked with the security 
police; they suggest that we forget the 
whole incident. We wonder what it was that 
did the trick. The gum drops? The dumb- 
housewife bit? The name- and title-drop- 
ping? The offer to hand over the film? The 
requested call to the consul? Is Tweeds 
indeed the sophisticated humanitarian he 
appears to be, or is he in reality—as my wife 
suspects—an intelligence officer playing the 
role of the “good cop’’? 

"I've seen this done in bad television 
plays," Tweeds says finally. "I now hand 
you back your passports.” 

We reach the door. “You're lucky,” he 
says, pointing to a car just pulling away. 
“There go the security police.” 

Have a nice trip to Yugoslavia, we say. 
Enjoy your stay in South Africa, Tweeds 
says. And remember, we're just trying to do 
our job. "Just following orders." So polite, 
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so gentlemanly, so civilized. Just following 
orders. 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 26, 1981] 
SOUTH AFRICA: BRINGING IT ALL BACK HOME 
(By June Jordan) 


I used to imagine South Africa somewhere 
hidden as deep as the most unspeakable 
fears that I knew as a child. I used to think 
is must be a rather small hole of howling 
white savagery. It could not be beautiful or 
large or bright or able to grow peaches on a 
tree that someone would water and culti- 
vate, day by day. There could not be people 
laughing there, or music. What would it 
mean to buy a new dress, or sip from a cup 
of coffee, in a place of such unimaginable, 
deadly intent and accomplishment? 

South Africa used to seem so far away. 
Then it came home to me. It began to signi- 
fy the meaning of white hatred here. That 
was what the sheets and the suits and the 
ties covered up, not very well. That was 
what the cowardly guys calling me names 
from their speeding truck wanted to happen 
to me, to all of me: to my people. That was 
what would happen to me if I walked 
around the corner into the wrong neighbor- 
hood. That was Birmingham. That was 
Brooklyn. That was Reagan. That was the 
end of reason. South Africa was how I came 
to understand that I am not against war; I 
am against losing the war. 

But war means that you fight. Who is 
fighting South Africa here, in my house? 
What-am I going to do? 

I know my life depends on making this 
fight my own. As the Harvard psychiatrist 
Dr. Alvin Poussaint tells me over the phone: 
"Either you have to strike back or accept 
your own demise." He is referring, of course, 
to current joined emergencies that engulf 
black life: the ones created by the Reagan 
Administration, which has followed its vi- 
cious assault upon domestic social programs 
with stout declarations of loyalty to the ter- 
rorist Botha regime. 

"If Reagan can so casually support the 
death of black life in Southern Africa, why 
not here!" says Dr. Poussaint. And I think: 
"If I accept what Washington and Pretoria 
impose, then, in a sense, I am already dead." 

But I accept none of this. I mean to resist 
the hatred of these times any way that I 
can. Squeezed by deadly priorities at home, 
I am ready to die for the survival of black 
people everywhere. 

How shall I wage my fight? What can I 
join? Where are the streets side-to-side 
jammed with Americans who will not be 
moved, who will shout until the windows 
shatter from the walls? Is there a picket line 
that blocks the South African Embassy? Do 
the merchants dealing diamonds and gold 
loudly deny the blood on the counter? Do 
the students interrupt the teachers who 
plead ignorance? Do telegrams of outrage 
blitz the Congress? 

No and no and no. . 
ty? 

Has nobody heard the news? Does no one 
comprehend that South Africa persists in 
its defilement of the majority of its people? 
Does no one see how South Africa expan- 
sively exploits its illegal occupation of Na- 
mibia? Does no one observe how South 
Africa pursues its monstrous objectives hun- 
dreds of miles into Angola? Does no one re- 
alize that Reagan's new African policy sup- 
ports the murder of hundreds and hundreds 
of Angolan civilians in the name of “our in- 
terests”? 


. What is the difficul- 
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Reeling, beleaguered and terrified by in- 
humane values carried forward through the 
actions of this retrograde Administration, I 
yet look for the dignity of an effective, defi- 
ant response. I do not believe that we must 
founder in preoccupations with ourselves as 
victims, as powerless, and that, therefore, 
we will no longer rise up and be a mighty 
people, no matter what the leadership de- 
crees. I do not believe that, in so short a 
time, Americans have accepted the status of 
pawns complicit in the crimes of a powerful 
few and that, accordingly, we can no longer 
strive to bear witness as a truly righteous 
people. 

South Africa is not so very far away; I am 
only waiting for the call.e 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
ALL 


HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


e Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, 
among those who support equal oppor- 
tunities for men and women, some 
have held that gradual changes in 
laws and Government policies, rather 
than constitutional amendment, would 
be the most effective technique, and 
the most advantageous for women. I 
believe that the policies we have seen 
in the past year are the strongest pos- 
sible argument against a piecemeal 
strategy. 

We must not let the appointment of 
a woman to the Supreme Court ob- 
scure our view of this administration’s 
effect on women’s position. Appoint- 
ments of women to policymaking posi- 
tions are well below what they were 
under the last administration. Provi- 
sions for equality in education under 
title IX and the sexual harassment 
statute have been targeted for revision 
by the administration, threatening 
some of women’s most basic rights. 

Recent budget cuts will severely re- 
strict women’s health programs. The 
earned income disregard for AFDC, 
and other welfare cuts, will have their 
harshest effect on single mothers, the 
largest percentage of citizens below 
the poverty line. And social security 
changes will make more severe the 
fact that women who work in their 
homes cannot get their own retire- 
ment coverage through the system. 

In employment, cutbacks in EEOC 
and the Civil Rights Commission 
mean reduced activity and commit- 
ment to insuring equal opportunity. 
The Office of Federal Contract Com- 
pliance programs has already begun to 
relax its affirmative action enforce- 
ment and is proposing new regulations 
to justify its actions. 

Now more than ever, we must realize 
that equal opportunity cannot be left 
to the policies of changing administra- 
tions and the pressures of Federal 
spending. We cannot support the E 
and the R but not the A, as this ad- 
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ministration proposes. We must have a 
permanent amendment whose effect is 
consistent—to insure that sex is not a 
permissible factor in determining the 
rights of men and women, and to see 
that sex classifications are not used on 
the grounds of administrative conven- 
ience. 

I call on my colleagues who support 
equal opportunities to recognize the 
necessity of the equal rights amend- 
ment, and on those from unratified 
States to lobby their State legislatures 
to pass the amendment.e 


AMERICANISM FOUNDATION 
NAMES WINNERS IN ANNUAL 
ESSAY CONTEST 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


e Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I 
am especially proud of a patriotic or- 
ganization which was founded in my 
congressional district, the American- 
ism Foundation, of Norwalk, Ohio. 
The foundation recently held its 
annual essay contest. The title of this 
year’s essay: “What Americanism 
Means to Me.” I have had an opportu- 
nity to review this year’s winning 
essays and I think my colleagues 
would enjoy reading them as well. A 
special citation was awarded to Mrs. 
Zora VanGuilder, a wonderful Ameri- 
can who has called our country home 
for more than 104 years. Her strong 
sense of patriotism has not waned. Her 
essay is a gem. 
GAYMONT NURSING CENTER, 
Norwalk, Ohio. 
WHAT AMERICA MEANS To ME 

America—What it Means to me. 

A vast expanse of earth and sky. The gift 
of life, love and liberty. 

The beauty of the stalwart trees. The 
carpet of green and soft downy masses. The 
richness of soil, providing vegetation and 
nourishment for all mankind and beast. 

All these things the perfect and precious 
gift who is our Lord God and Saviour. 
America means to me—Home for more than 
104 years. And is freely given to all who 
obey, worship and believe. 

Sincerely, 
ZORA VANGUILDER (age 1044). 

If my colleagues have any doubt 
about the patriotic ideals of today’s 
youth, they would do well by reading 
the second place essay written by Miss 
Shelly Walker, an 18-year-old student 
at South Central High School. It is an 
outstanding piece. 

SOUTH CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
WHAT DOES AMERICA MEAN TO ME? 

I am very proud and honored to say that I 
am a citizen in this country. One might ask, 
“Why is this true?” It is because my country 
has taught me to build my life upon the 
rock of God and his wisdom combined with 
the morals and values delegated by the 
American Society. This conception is a 
value that I hold true and apply to my life. 
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The more patriotism that a society possess- 
es, the better its quality of existence will be. 

I am a patriotic person that has a love and 
loyal support for my country. This patriot- 
ism includes my attachment to this coun- 
try’s land and people, admiration for its cus- 
toms and traditions, and to its welfare. 
When a person possesses patriotism, it trig- 
gers a feeling of oneness and membership in 
this country. 

The word patriotism is derived from the 
Greek word patris, which means fatherland. 
Throughout history, all citizens have loved 
the fatherland or homeland. Thus, as time 
has progressed the word patriotism has 
been broadened with new developments in 
transportation and communication. All citi- 
zens, past and present, love the land of their 
fathers, the land of their birth, and the 
country in which they are presently living. I 
interpret patriotism to mean supreme loya- 
lity to the nation and I perpetually apply 
this to my existence in the American Socie- 
ty. 

Throughout school, I have learned to de- 
velop patriotism that creates an apprecia- 
tion for common memories, hopes, and tra- 
ditions. For example, through the study of 
history, I have learned to love my country 
and admire its great heroes. I take pride and 
pay tribute to patriotic organizations in the 
United States: The Americanism Founda- 
tion, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, American Legion, and Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. They promote symbols of patri- 
otism and national glory through the na- 
tional flag, national shrines, and monu- 
ments. 

I apply to my life that patriotism requires 
public service and responsibility of all citi- 
zens. It is important to remember that the 
patriotic citizen has a duty to keep informed 
on public issues, to take part in civil affairs 
and to contribute to the welfare of his coun- 
try to the best of his ability. President John 
F. Kennedy stressed public service in his in- 
augural address of 1961. He told Americans: 
“Ask not what your country can do for 
you—ask what you can do for your coun- 
try.” 

Patriotism is entangled with the political 
powers of democracy and nationalism. The 
democratic ideal is that people should have 
the right to govern themselves. One of the 
ideals of nationalism is that people should 
have a common language, culture, and tradi- 
tion. These should form one nation with its 
own independent government. The demo- 
cratic and national powers are the sources 
of our national patriotism. It is a proud feel- 
ing to say that I am a member in the society 
of these powers. I am a person who loves my 
country and zealously supports and defends 
it’s interest. 

SHELLY R. WALKER (age 18). 


Finally, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
insert in the RECORD, the essay written 
by the first prize winner, an 83-year- 
old gentleman who resides in the Nor- 
walk Memorial Home. Mr. George 
Kullman's award winning “What 
America Means to Me" should be 
shared with all of my colleagues. 

NORWALK MEMORIAL HOME, 
269 WEST MAIN STREET, 
Norwalk, Ohio. 
WHAT AMERICA MEANS TO ME 

Throughout America’s history we have 
been fortunate to have been blessed with 
leaders who cared about the future of 
America and felt that "freedom" was the 
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goal to be pursued relentlessly and, when 
achieved, cherished above all else. 

Ever since that eventful day in July, 1776, 
when the draft prepared by Thomas Jeffer- 
son became the official Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Americans have been celebrating 
Independence Day as a legal holiday in the 
United States to commemorate this very 
special day in our history. 

On this particular Fourth of July, Ameri- 
cans will reflect, once again, on the history 
of our country and also upon its future. The 
founding fathers laid the groundwork for a 
new nation, “free and independent, under 
God”. . . . They struggled to establish free- 
dom for the people of this land but their ef- 
forts were only a beginning. The mainte- 
nance of freedom is unfinished business . . . 
and we Americans are the ones in charge of 
our destiny. 

Just as the Fourth of July makes us think 
of freedom, we pause on Memorial Day and 
pay tribute to the thousands of loyal patri- 
ots who fought and died so that our Nation 
might preserve its freedom. 

Since democracy has suffered in so many 
lands, even those which profess to be demo- 
cratic, America is the last refuge for the no- 
blest form of government ever conceived by 
man. Democracy is not a political system en- 
tirely. Its principles take root in the teach- 
ings of our religious faith and ethics and 
morality play a vital role in the success of 
our system. The Bible teaches us that all 
men are brothers and should dwell together 
in peace and harmony. Only in a democracy 
is it possible to strive toward such a goal. 

I think America is great because we are 
continuing our fight to maintain our liberty. 
Our country, composed of a “melting pot” 
of individuals descended from those who 
sacrificed to gain our independence, is 
strong because of our differences. The bond 
that united us is our common love of “‘free- 
dom". In America, “The majority rules, but 
the minority has a right to be heard". 
America is one of the few major nations of 
the world where a free election can be held 
and a citizen may register his personal 
choice. 

We, who take our elections so nonchalant- 
ly, fail to realize that the privilege of free 
elections is something that has been gained 
only through struggling, suffering, blood 
and tears. 

If our Nation is to remain free, we, as citi- 
zens, are going to have to exercise our right 
to make choices in whom we select as our 
leaders. Ours is a government “of the people 
and by the people". Those who believe in 
America, who cherish this "sweet land of 
liberty", realize their responsibilities as citi- 
zens and are deeply grateful for our rich 
heritage and a right to have a voice in our 
government. 

What is “Americanism’’? It is pride in our 
country, gratitude for those who have led 
the way, and a desire to be a participant, a 
"voter", in order to preserve our finest 
legacy. . . "freedom". 


GEORGE W. KULLMAN (age 83). 


Mr. Speaker, I am proud of these 
fine residents of my district and I am 
proud to serve as an honorary board 
member of the Americanism Founda- 
tion. I wish them well in their future 
endeavors and I congratulate them for 
their fine work.e 
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LET'S PUT AN END TO 
GOVERNMENT SLOW PAY 


HON. JOE SKEEN 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


e Mr. SKEEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in support of H.R. 3494, the De- 
linquent Payments Act of 1981, intro- 
duced by Representative GLENN ENc- 
LISH and designed to solve the problem 
of Federal Government slow pay. And 
quite a problem it is. In 1978, the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office reported that 
the Government pays its bills late 39 
percent of the time. A followup GAO 
report issued this month estimated 
that Government slow pay cost con- 
tractors from $150 to $375 million an- 
nually. That GAO estimate assumed 
an interest rate of 12 percent, howev- 
er. With the cost of money today near 
20 percent or more, the actual loss to 
Government contractors is even 
higher. 

The most recent GAO study found 
that Federal agencies do little to iden- 
tify late payment problems and imple- 
ment effective corrective actions. Most 
agencies fail to comply with Depart- 
ment of Treasury cash management 
regulations requiring agencies to make 
payments when due. Beginning in 
1978, Federal regulations required 
agencies to report to the Treasury at 
least annually on their cash manage- 
ment practices and include informa- 
tion on late payment of bills. Al- 
though 86 agencies are subject to this 
reporting requirement, the Treasury 
has received only 18 reports in 2 years. 
Even these reports were inadequate 
for monitoring the agencies’ bill- 
paying performance due to lack of spe- 
cific information. Some did not even 
address late bill paying, or simply 
made statements to the effect that 
they were doing better. 

The fact of the matter is that they 
are not doing better. Almost every 
Government contractor you talk to 
has at least one horror story to tell. 
The Government currently has a 30- 
day standard for payment of contrac- 
tor invoices, the norm for most private 
sector industries. But a mere standard 
is not enough, as is obvious by the 
Government's current poor bill-paying 
record. H.R. 3494 requires Federal 
agencies to pay their bills within 30 
days or pay interest charges, as is re- 
quired in the private sector, and man- 
dates that interest payments must 
come out of the funds appropriated 
for the administration of agency pro- 
grams. It is this threat of interest pen- 
alties that wil force Federal money 
managers to pay their bills in a timely 
manner. 

Mr. Speaker, such irresponsibility by 
the Federal Government has gone on 
too long. Honest business men and 
women who sell their goods and serv- 
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ices to the Government in good faith 
should not be forced to wait 60, 90, or 
even 120 days or longer to get paid. 
Government contractors should not be 
forced to take out loans to meet their 
obligations while owed thousands of 
dollars by the Feds, as is now some- 
times the case. I strongly urge my col- 
leagues who have not already done so 
to lend their support to the slow-pay 
cause by cosponsoring H.R. 3494 or 
the newly introduced H.R. 4709, spon- 
sored by Representatives JACK 


Brooks, FRANK HORTON, and GLENN 
ENGLISH. Let us restore the faith of 
business in our Government by put- 
ting an end to slow pay once and for 
all.e 


VIOLENCE IN NORTHERN IRE- 
LAND AGAIN HINDERS PROS- 
PECTS FOR PEACE 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


e Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Ad Hoc Congressional 
Committee for Irish Affairs, I have 
taken to the RECORD on repeated occa- 
sions to denounce violence in North- 
ern Ireland. I have directed my com- 
ments at whoever is the perpetrator— 
whether it be civilian paramilitaries or 
those operating under the uniform of 
officialdom. 

I state today as I have before—vio- 
lence stands as the single biggest ob- 
stacle to the advancement of peace in 
Northern Ireland. 

Today I must condemn the recent 
upsurge of violence by elements of the 
Irish Republican movement on the 
mainland of Great Britian. They have 
committed acts of terrorism which can 
in no way be justified or rationalized. 
Perhaps the most tragic of all out- 
growths of the violence which has 
dominated the Northern Ireland scene 
is the killing of innocent men, women, 
and children. 

I once again must appeal for reason 
in Northern Ireland. The cause which 
we work for in the United States— 
namely the advancement of a peaceful 
political solution with justice for all— 
will never progress while the forces of 
violence have their way. 

Last week, I conducted a hearing of 
the ad hoc committee where testimony 
was received from two Irish Americans 
from New York, Dennis Dillon and 
Peter King, who participated in an 
international tribunal in Northern Ire- 
land investigating the use of plastic 
bullets by British security forces. 
Their conclusion, which I fully en- 
dorse, is that the British Government 
has been wanton in their indiscrimi- 
nate use of these lethal weapons and 
as a result, 7 people have been killed 
and more than 160 seriously injured 
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by these bullets. Of the seven fatali- 
ties, five were children under the age 
of 15. I must condemn with equal vigor 
the violence practiced by those sol- 
diers who were responsible for the 
murders of innocent persons. 

The goal of peace, justice and free- 
dom for Northern Ireland is a worthy 
pursuit which has and will take time 
and energy—but we must persevere. 
We must however recognize that vio- 
lence is the antithesis of peace and 
must be opposed by all.e 


A PROGRAM TO COMBAT HIGH 
CANCER MORTALITY IN MI- 
NORITY COMMUNITIES 


HON. MICKEY LELAND 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


@ Mr. LELAND. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing the Minority Cancer 
Control and Prevention Act of 1981. 
The purpose of this legislation is 
threefold: First, to encourage more 
hospitals and community health cen- 
ters located in federally designated 
medically underserved and health 
manpower shortage areas to provide 
high quality cancer screening services 
to individuals in high risk communi- 
ties; second, to expand the area of 
health education resources to better 
inform and educate the minority pop- 
ulation on the importance of tech- 
niques for detection and early screen- 


ing to cancer; and third, Mr. Speaker, 
to require the Department of Health 
and Human Services, along with State 


medicaid agencies, to establish a 
number of demonstration projects fi- 
nanced under title XIX—medicaid— 
for low-income individuals in inner 
cities. 

To accomplish these program activi- 
ties, the Minority Cancer Control and 
Prevention Act would use Federal 
funds to increase the access to cancer 
screening and health education serv- 
ices for early detection and treatment 
of cancer in minority communities. 
The bil would encourage minority 
health consumers to learn about can- 
cer's early warning signs and allow 
health facilities in the minority com- 
munity to develop cancer control pro- 
grams to help reduce the high rate of 
cancer mortality against blacks and 
other minorities. 

Mr. Speaker, it is well known that 
cancer is the second most common 
cause of death among Americans. In 
1900, one out of five patients with 
cancer survived in the country. Be- 
cause of the advances in diagnosis and 
treatment, today one out of three 
cancer patients survive. Progressively 
increasing survival is the goal, with an 
eye of ultimately wiping out cancer in 
the coming decades. But yet, while in- 
tensifying research that hopefully will 
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lead to cancer prevention, it is neces- 
sary at the same time to apply cur- 
rently known diagnostic and treat- 
ment techniques to all segments of 
American population in order to 
achieve the highest possible cancer 
survival rate in light of current knowl- 
edge. 

The concentration of resources. on 
high risk groups is an accepted medi- 
cal principle in attempting to substan- 
tially effect improved cure rates 
whether one is dealing with infectious 
diseases, neoplastic diseases, or other 
forms of illness. As an example, note 
that the 5-year survival rate for white 
women with breast cancer is 65 per- 
cent to 50 percent for black women. 
Note also that the 5-year survival rate 
for cancer of the colon among whites 
is 46 percent compared to the 5-year 
survival rate in blacks of 19 percent. In 
both these forms of cancer, blacks rep- 
resent a high risk group for death 
among cancer. With proper resources, 
appropriate measures could be taken 
which would raise the 5-year survival 
rate of blacks with these and other 
forms of cancer to the level which is 
known to be achievable in the white 
population. 

A decade ago, President Nixon de- 
clared a war on cancer. A question 
that may be raised concern what the 
appropriate strategy should be in con- 
ducting such a war. In a real war no 
doubt military forces would be concen- 
trated where the enemy’s invasion is 
most aggressive and destructive. By 
the same logic, resources to fight 
cancer should be concentrated on seg- 
ments of the population which are at 
highest risk for cancer mortality. Con- 
vincing information is accumulating to 
suggest that low-socioeconomic status 
is a major determinant of poor cancer 
survival. If this is true, substantial re- 
sources should be directed toward the 
poor for education and diagnosis and 
treatment of cancer. 

The second objective of the bill is to 
expand the area health education re- 
sources to better inform and educate 
the minority population on the impor- 
tance of technique for detection and 
early screening to cancer. 

According to the American Cancer 
Society which analyzed black Ameri- 
cans’ attitude toward cancer and 
cancer tests, pessimism, myths, and 
misinformation about cancer keep 
black Americans from seeking early 
treatment and contribute to the high 
cancer deaths among blacks. The 
survey of black people's opinions on 
cancer said that they are less likely 
than whites to think they will get 
cancer, but more likely to think it will 
be fatal. Among them is another belief 
that surgery actually encourages the 
disease to spread by exposing it to air. 
In addition, blacks are not familiar 
with the early signs of cancer, and 
since they are not, they tend not to 
seek medical care until cancer is no 
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longer local. A key problem prevalent 
among blacks is that blacks are twice 
as likely as whites to think that even 
if cancer is detected early, it cannot be 
cured. But the heart of the problem is, 
blacks are less exposed than whites to 
cancer information. 

These findings point to a critical 
need for an aggressive public educa- 
tion campaign directed toward black 
America. 

About one-quarter of the American 
population is considered as living 
below the threshold of poverty, having 
the equivalent of a yearly income of 
$5,500 for a family of four. It is known 
that approximately two-thirds of the 
poor are white and the remaining 
third are predominately black and His- 
panic. The rate of cancer incidence 
among the poor population of America 
is estimated to be about 30 percent 
higher than in middle and upper class 
America. Black Americans have a 5- 
year survival rate from cancer which is 
25 percent less than white Americans 
as a whole. In the past 25 years, the 
incidence of cancer has increased 8 
percent in blacks and decreased in 
whites by 3 percent. During the same 
period of time, the mortality from 
cancer in blacks has increased 26 per- 
cent and in whites only 5 percent. 
There is virtually no evidence to sup- 
port the fact that race itself is a cause 
of increased cancer deaths. However, 
historical denial of education and job 
opportunities to blacks, and to other 
minorities, contributes substantially to 
low economic status. In this sense, 
racial injustice creates conditions 
which lead to proverty and thereby 
such injustice is in itself a significant 
underlying cause of death due to 
cancer. 

Cultural factors common to a given 
group which gives rise to distinct life 
styles may have an impact on cancer 
incidence and survival. As an example, 
note that black male Americans smoke 
cigarettes more than any other sex- 
race group; 55 percent of adult black 
males are known to be smokers, com- 
pared to 45 percent of adult white 
males. Black males have the highest 
mortality from lung cancer of any 
other sex-race group. A startling fact 
is that one-third of all cancer deaths 
in black male Americans is due to lung 
cancer. It would appear that this 
group would represent an important 
target population for public education. 

And third, Mr. Speaker, the bill 
would require the Department of 
Health and Human Services, along 
with State medicaid agencies, to estab- 
lish a number of demonstration 
projects financed under title XIX for 
low-income individuals in inner cities 
such as Houston, New York City, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, Boston, Detroit, 
Philadelphia, District of Columbia, 
only to name a few. 
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In America, 10 percent of the gross 
national product, or $210 billion a 
year, is said to be spent on medical 
care. The current annual budget of 
the National Cancer Institute is ap- 
proximately $1.2 billion. Furthermore, 
the American Cancer Society contrib- 
utes substantially to education, re- 
search services, and rehabilitation in 
relation to cancer. With this assump- 
tion, several critical questions come to 
mind, Are available resources distrib- 
uted to the American population in 
such a way that the best survival re- 
sults are obtained? Is there a reasona- 
ble balance between allocating re- 
sources for cancer research with allo- 
cations for education, diagnosis, and 
treatment of people who are candi- 
dates for having cancer? But most im- 
portant, should poverty be an offense 
which is punishable by death? 

These findings and our knowledge 
suggest that the fundamental answer 
is the application of justice in the dis- 
tribution of medical resources. 

Mr. Speaker, the American health 
care delivery system currently delivers 
the finest medical care in the world. 
However, one of the major shortcom- 
ings of this system is that it fails to 
emphasize preventive medicine and 
guarantee equal access to all individ- 
uals. Consequently, many low income 
minority health consumers have great- 
er incidence to cancer mortality, due 
to lifestyles, inadequate diets, occupa- 
tional hazards, and denial to fully par- 
ticipate in the health care delivery 
system. 

Federal, State, and local funding 
methods should be developed to pro- 
vide diagnostic and treatment access 
to those patients with signs and symp- 
toms suggestive of cancer, regardless 
of their ability to pay. The pattern of 
application of Federal, State, and local 
funds allocated to all aspects of cancer 
should be reassessed. Such funds 
should focus to a reasonable degree on 
education, diagnosis, and treatment of 
the Nation’s poor who represent the 
largest group with highest risk for 
cancer mortality. I would expect, and 
hope you would expect, that such a re- 
distribution of medical resources 
would result in a dramatic improve- 
ment of cancer survival in America. 

Mr. Speaker, for these reasons I am 
introducing new legislation which rep- 
resents a vital first step in the develop- 
ment of prevention and detection pro- 
gram to save more lives from cancer 
mortality. It is my hope that the Con- 
gress during this session will consider 
the importance of this legislation as a 
vital and necessary measure to help 
reduce the high cancer mortality rates 
affecting black, Hispanic, and poor 
people. I hope my colleagues will un- 
derstand the urgency and need for 
this important program as described in 
the bill. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker.e 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
THROWING ENERGY AWAY 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


e Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, ap- 
pearing in the Washington Post today 
is an editorial that hits the Reagan 
energy policy "nail" right on the head. 
In the face of strong congressional and 
public opposition, the Reagan adminis- 
tration is funneling taxpayer's dollars 
into shortsighted nuclear energy prob- 
lems, and draining the conservation 
and renewable energy alternatives 
that are vastly more economic and log- 
ical. Moreover, conservation, unlike 
nuclear energy, can significantly 
reduce our reliance on imported oil; 
for nuclear energy can only be used to 
produce electricity, and electricity ac- 
counts for only 8 percent of our Na- 
tion's total oil consumption. 

I urge my colleagues to read this ex- 
tremely well written editorial: 
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In the light of its own statistics, the 
Reagan administration’s antipathy to 
energy conservation is, at the least, puz- 
zling. According to the Department of 
Energy, energy consumption in 1980 was 
only 2 percent larger than in 1973, the year 
of the oil embargo. But in the same interval, 
real GNP grew by 18 percent. A little arith- 
metic shows that the economy required 13 
percent less energy to generate a constant 
dollar of GNP in 1980 than it did in 1973. 
Most of the energy that fueled growth in 
these years was provided by conservation 
and efficiency improvements rather than by 
new supplies. 

Despite this evidence that conservation 
offers the greatest opportunity for near- 
term energy “production,” the administra- 
tion wants to eliminate nearly every federal 
conservation program. Congress restored 
most of the programs in last summer’s 
budget package. Now a second effort is 
being made. Internal DOE documents reveal 
the department’s plan to allocate 2 percent 
of its research, development and commer- 
cialization funds for 1983 to conservation. 
This compares with the 20 percent share set 
by Congress this year. Nuclear energy would 
pick up the difference, raising its share to 
84 percent of these funds, 

Part of the inability to assess conserva- 
tion’s potential accurately comes from the 
supply-sider’s gut preference for, well, 
supply. Another part comes from the more 
serious argument that the market will bring 
about conservation improvements as prices 
rise, without the need for help from the 
government. This is only partially true. Be- 
cause of federal policies, the market is still 
heavily skewed toward new production. Tax 
expenditures, to take just one example, are 
10 times greater this year for energy pro- 
duction than for efficiency investments. 

Another factor that distorts the market is 
the lack of consumer information. The ad- 
ministration’s opposition to programs de- 
signed to fill this gap is the hardest to justi- 
fy. Among the programs targeted for elimi- 
nation are appliance labeling standards to 
let consumers know the energy costs of 
major appliances, voluntary building, 
energy performance standards aimed at ar- 
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chitects, builders and new home buyers and 
a residential conservation service to inform 
homeowners which energy improvements 
will save them the most money. In each case 
the federal cost is small and the potential 
marketplace payoff substantial. 

Despite budgetary stringencies, Congress 
has so far resisted every effort to kill con- 
servation programs through budget cuts. 
This week the Republican controlled Senate 
rejected by an overwhelming margin an ad- 
ministration amendment to eliminate the 
residential conservation service. Yet even if 
Congress continues to stand firm on fund- 
ing, there is much the administration can do 
to nullify the programs. The best hope is 
that the administration will take a cue from 
its consistent defeats in Congress and re-ex- 
amine its policy.e 


IN PRAISE OF SADAT 
HON. JOHN L. NAPIER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


e Mr. NAPIER. Mr. Speaker, the 
world is still reeling from the shock of 
Egyptian President Anwar el-Sadat’s 
assassination. Long will we all suffer 
in the void that this great loss has 
meant to world peace. 

My friend, Wiliiam L. Kinney, Jr., 
editor of the Marlboro Herald-Advo- 
cate of Bennettsville, S.C., published 
his timely thoughts in the October 8, 
1981, edition of his newspaper. I rec- 
ommend this editorial for consider- 
ation of the impact President Sadat 
had on the dangerous and difficult 
search for peace: 

[From the Marlboro Herald-Advocate, Oct. 

8, 1981] 


In PRAISE OF SADAT 


The world suffered a great loss this week 
when President Anwar Sadat of Egypt was 
felled fatally by an assassin’s bullet. 

With his death, the problems of the 
Middle East seem more formidable than 
with him in command. While many Egyp- 
tians wailed and mourned his passing, many 
Arabs in neighboring countries and Arabs 
here in the United States rejoiced. To them, 
he represented one who had betrayed his 
Arab upbringing. To us, he represented the 
dominant Arab political figure who wanted 
to work with the United States and other 
western nations in keeping the peace 
throughout all the Middle East. 

Sadat was a powerful and important man, 
yet, you ask, why does a small community 
newspaper in a small southern community 
eulogize him? 

For many reasons. 

For one, he was a man willing to do what 
he felt was right rather than what was pop- 
ular. Such has been rare among heads of 
government. 

Second. He never forgot his humble begin- 
nings nor his nation’s great past. It was this 
love of the land and love of Egypt that led 
him into the role of leadership he exerted in 
attempting to bring accord among all the 
nations of the Middle East. 

Third. Sadat was brave. How many leaders 
of hostile nations would have made the 
magnanimous effort to visit his once-enemy, 
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Israel, and begin the preparation for peace 
between the two? 

Fourth, Sadat had the larger view of the 
Middle East. He realized that the ability of 
Middle Eastern nations to survive intact 
rests with an alliance with the United 
States and western nations, not with the So- 
viets. It was he who expelled the 22,000 
Russians from Egypt. 

Much more could be said of this humble, 
yet great man. He was a national leader and 
a great advocate for Egypt. 

Yet, he was much more: he was a man 
who set the kind of example this old world 
needs if we are to ever find peace.e 


A REASONABLE APPROACH TO 
CLEAN AIR 


HON. DAN COATS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


@ Mr. COATS. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
hosted a public forum on the Clean 
Air Act in my district. Among the pan- 
elists was Dr. Thomas E. Hayhurst, a 
respected pulmonary specialist and 
member of the American Lung Asso- 
ciation of Northeastern Indiana. I re- 
cently received some additional com- 
ments from Dr. Hayhurst which I 
found enlightening and wish to share 
with my colleagues. Following is the 
body of the letter: 


I am a lung specialist (one of two in Fort 
Wayne) and see hundreds of individuals 
each year with respiratory disorders. I am 
convinced at least 90 percent of all chronic 
pulmonary disorders such as chronic bron- 
chitis, emphysema, and lung cancer are 
closely related to tobacco use and not to ex- 
posure to polluted air. On the other hand, 
individuals with bronchial asthma and also 
individuals with chronic bronchitis and em- 
physema do experience exacerbations of 
their respiratory symptoms in association 
with exposure to atmospheric pollution. I 
would encourage you to maintain a strong 
Federal Clean Air Act to help protect the 
health of these individuals and others. How- 
ever, I personally feel stongly that Federal 
legislation dealing with these matters needs 
to be tempered to some extent in such a way 
as to avoid placing undue financial burdens 
on some of the industries (especially in 
northeastern Indiana) which are currently 
struggling for survival. I hope that your ap- 
proach in voting on the Federal Clean Air 
Act and its amendments will result in your 
position being a compromise between the 
occasionally extreme positions of industrial 
management on one hand and various vol- 
untary organizations pushing “clean air” on 
the other hand. 


I trust my colleagues will find the 
above comments by Dr. Hayhurst both 
interesting and informative.e 
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ARTS TASK FORCE REPORT 
MERITS CLOSE SCRUTINY 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


e@ Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, in an 
effort to stimulate private contribu- 
tions to our Nation’s cultural institu- 
tions, President Reagan appointed a 
task force charged with the responsi- 
bility of developing new ideas to en- 
hance giving in this area. For 3 
months, the task force, comprised of 
leaders in our Nation’s cultural and 
humanistic circles, studied the role for 
the National Endowments for the Arts 
and Humanities in this effort. 

The report of the task force, re- 
leased October 14, provides fives areas 
of recommendations which grew out of 
three propositions which formed the 
basis for them. First, private sector 
support for the arts and humanities 
should be increased. Second, there 
should be a Federal role in funding 
the arts and humanities. Third, wher- 
ever possible, and with the exception 
of grants to individual scholars and 
artists, these Federal funds should be 
matched. 

The recommendations of the task 
force which built upon these three 
premises, in sum were: 

The current structure of the Endow- 
ments should be maintained; 

The coordination and cooperation 
among all cultural agencies on all 
levels should be strengthened; 

That adjustments in the tax code be 
made to stimulate private philanthro- 


Py; 

That the Federal Council on the 
Arts and the Humanities be revitalized 
to support implementation of the rec- 
ommendations of the task force and to 
expand upon its initial report. 

That the Federal Council take ad- 
vantage of the support artists and 
scholars have already received from 
the administration through receiving 
them at the White House. 

The ideas forwarded by this distin- 
guished group of American artists and 
humanists merit close attention by 
those who are directly affected by the 
work of both the Arts and the Human- 
ities Endowments. It also merits the 
scrutiny of those who are involved, 
either directly or indirectly, in the cul- 
tural growth and development of our 
Nation. 

I commend the task force for its in- 
sightful recommendations and also 
commend President Reagan for his 
foresight in appointing this group to 
advise those of us involved in the arts 
and humanities on the Federal level. 

As New York’s senior member of the 
House Education and Labor Commit- 
tee, as a cosponsor of the authorizing 
legislation for the Endowments and a 
strong supporter of American culture 
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and art, I urge my colleagues to review 
this report in order that we may begin 
an enlightened dialog in Congress on 
the challenges we face ahead.e 


THE 100TH BIRTHDAY SALUTE 
TO ROSINA BUDD HARVEY 
CORROTHERS-TUCKER 


HON. WALTER E. FAUNTROY 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


e Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, on 
November 4, 1981, Rosina Budd 
Harvey Corrothers-Tucker, a life-long 
resident of the District of Columbia, 
will celebrate her 100th birthday. It 
gives me great pride to honor Mrs. 
Tucker on such an occasion and to 
share with my distinguished col- 
leagues the remarkable life that this 
fine lady has had, as well as her con- 
tributions not only to the District of 
Columbia but throughout this great 
country of ours. 

Rosina Budd Harvey was born in 
Washington, D.C., on November 4, 
1881, to Lee Roy and Henrietta 
Harvey, both of whom were slave chil- 
dren from King and Queen Counties, 
Va. Her childhood is filled with the 
history of Washington, and she vividly 
recounts many afternoons spent lis- 
tening to John Phillip Sousa conduct- 
ing the Marine Band on both the Cap- 
itol and Monument Grounds; Sunday 
school picnics in “rural” Bladensburg, 
Md.; and the Italian organ grinder, 
who, with his monkey, played for pen- 
nies, seemingly on every corner of 
Washington. 

She attended the M Street High 
School—known today as Dunbar High 
School—and recalls that the student 
population came not only from all 
over the city but from Maryland, Alex- 
andria, Arlington, and Hall's Hill, Va. 
Some of the students from Virginia 
took a ferryboat from Alexandria to 
the wharf in Southwest and would 
walk from there to the M Street 
School. 

In 1898, when Rosina Harvey was 17, 
she met and married James D. Cor- 
rothers, a writer and orator. Together 
they would travel, visiting churches 
and schools throughout New York and 
New Jersey, where he would speak to 
groups while she played the piano. 
After 18 years of marriage, during 
which a son was born, Mr. Corrothers 
died and Rosina Harvey Corrothers re- 
turned to Washington and lived once 
again in the home of her mother and 
father. 

During this time, Rosina Corrothers 
helped found the Northeast Women’s 
Club, which in her words was ''orga- 
nized to do something constructivé— 
not just another incipient card club.” 
Some of the club’s projects included 
collecting adequate clothing for area 
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children who were poor; collecting 
money to buy safety patrol boys rain- 
coats and caps; and successfully get- 
ting local authorities to install lighting 
and traffic signals at dangerous inter- 
sections. 

In 1919, Rosina Harvey Corrothers 
married Berthea Tucker, who worked 
as a porter for the Pullman Co. Re- 
flecting on her marriage to Mr. 
Tucker, Mrs. Tucker recently stated: 

I believe that God has something for all 
of us to do and ultimately places us where 
He wants us to be to carry out his purposes. 
I have never felt that my life was my own 
inasmuch as throughout my life, I found 
myself being placed here and there. But, I 
am prone to think that, together with all 
my former experiences, becoming Mrs. 
Tucker caused me to reach my highest ef- 
forts. 

The efforts to which Mrs. Tucker 
refers were an integral part of the 
founding and organization of the 
International Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters, the first black union in 
the country. 

A. Philip Randolph, the first inter- 
national president of the brotherhood, 
aware of Mrs. Tucker’s civic work and 
organizing abilities, personally spoke 
to her concerning the necessity of 
forming an international ladies auxil- 
iary to the brotherhood, a task for 
which he requested her assistance and 
to which she readily agreed. As she 
now explains it: 

The Ladies Auxiliary was absolutely nec- 
essary in order that porters’ wives be cogni- 
zant of their husbands’ working conditions, 
for in the event of a strike, the wife must 
understand why her husband is striking and 
support him. It was really the women who 
were instrumental in assisting the financing 
and organization of the Brotherhood. 

As the first international secretary- 
treasurer of the ladies auxiliary, Mrs. 
Tucker traveled all over this country 
and parts of Canada, explaining the 
role and importance of porters’ wives 
in the organizational efforts of the 
brotherhood. 

During this time, however, Mrs. 
Tucker never lost sight of her church, 
civic, and community work and was 
elected the first president of the 
Public Interest Civic Association in 
the District of Columbia, which, under 
her leadership, joined and became one 
of the strongest associations in the 
Federation of Civic Associations—a co- 
alition of black civic associations still 
in existence. 

In 1941, Mrs. Tucker worked closely 
with A. Philip Randolph in developing 
the first march on Washington on 
behalf of all American blacks—not just 
union members. However, when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt heard of the planned 
march, he requested that Mr. Ran- 
dolph call it off. Randolph agreed only 
when President Roosevelt pledged to 
issue Executive Order 8802 which 
banned discrimination in industries 
holding Government contracts. As a 
result of this order, a Commission on 
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Fair Employment Practices was estab- 
lished, leading to legislation which 
opened many Federal jobs to black 
people for the first time in history. 

It was through such efforts that 
Mrs. Rosina Harvey Corrothers- 
Tucker played a vital and tireless role 
in the evolution of this country and 
her community. She is not surprising- 
ly the recipient of many awards, in- 
cluding, among others, a silver cup 
from the NAACP for outstanding serv- 
ice; a certification of appreciation and 
membership in recognition from her 
church, the 15th Street Presbyterian 
Church, a scroll of honor from the 
International Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters; and she was chosen by 
the Department of Labor as the repre- 
sentative of labor on their mural com- 
memorating “75 Years of Progress of 
the American Black Women” at the 
1940 Chicago Exposition. She has writ- 
ten a book entitled, “My Life as I Have 
Lived It,” a history of Washington, 
the black labor movement, and the 
civil rights movement. She is also the 
narrator of a not yet released docu- 
mentary produced by the Columbia 
Historical Society in cooperation with 
the Smithsonian Institution, entitled, 
“A Servant and a Man—The Story of 
the Pullman Porter.” 

Mr. Speaker, as the congressional 
Representative from Mrs. Tucker’s 
home district of Washington, D.C. I 
am extremely proud of Mrs. Tucker 
and invite my colleagues to join me in 
saluting Rosina Harvey Corrothers- 
Tucker, on her 100th birthday, for her 
many years of courage, conviction, 
strength, and dedication to the causes 
of America’s black men and women 
which have elevated the quality of life 
for us all.@ 


MSGR. BELA VARGA SPEAKS ON 
THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION 


HON. BILL GREEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


@ Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 20, 1981, Msgr. Bela Varga, the 
chairman of the Hungarian Commit- 
tee, an organization of democratic 
Hungarian politicians exiled by the 
Communist regime in Hungary, issued 
a statement on the 25th anniversary 
of the Hungarian revolution, which is 
observed widely in the United States 
and other parts of the free world on 
October 23, 1981. 

Monsignor Varga, who currently re- 
sides in my district in New York City 
was the Speaker of the Hungarian 
Parliament after the relatively free 
1945 elections but had to flee follow- 
ing the Communist coup in Hungary 
at the end of May 1947. For his work 
in aiding and saving French prisoners 
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of war during World War II in Hunga- 
ry, he received the Legion of Honor 
from President Charles de Gaulle. 
Varga was also active in saving Polish 
refugees and officers in Hungary 
during the war and many Jews during 
the German occupation of Hungary 
after March 20, 1944. 

I take this opportunity to insert his 
cogent and appropriate remarks into 
the RECORD» as a testimonial to the free 
Hungarian spirit: 
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Since the end of World War II, the Hun- 
garian people expressed its free will three 
times. Twice by elections, in 1945 and 1947, 
and once by revolution, in 1956. In all three 
instances, it testified to the same will to na- 
tional independence, freedom and democra- 
cy and in favor of a government responsible 
to its people and not to foreign interests. 
The Soviet occupiers and the subservient 
Communist Party in Hungary frustrated all 
three times the clear and overwhelming 
opinion of the Hungarian nation. 

In 1956 the revolution commenced in Bu- 
dapest, the city of which President Eisen- 
hower stated on January 21, 1957: "Buda- 
pest is no longer merely the name of a city, 
henceforth it is a new and shining symbol of 
man's yearning to be free." 

We now commemorate this revolution of 
1959 about which the Wiener Presse wrote 
on November 1, 1956 that in doing so the 
Hungarian people had not only shaped its 
own historical destiny, but had entered 
world history by showing how much human 
will may be able to accomplish when moti- 
vated by a noble cause. 

For indeed, the rising of the Hungarian 
youth shook the world's conscience. It also 
forged into unity the various segments of 
the Hungarian nation. It is unique in the 
annals of world history that the youth of a 
country would revolt against a superpower, 
direct its own revolution and bring the su- 
preme sacrifice in order to regain the inde- 
pendence of its country. This revolution is 
also exemplary as it was not tied to any per- 
sonal leadership of one man like most 
others. It was rather guided and led by the 
commonly shared ideal of freedom. This 
forged the uprecedented national unity and 
to this ideal did the nations of the world 
pay homage when the members of the 
United Nations supported its resolution by 
85 percent vote in the General Assembly 
and demanded: “To withdraw all Soviet 
forces from Hungary without delay." (Res. 
1004—U.N. General Assembly) and “that 
free elections should be held under United 
Nations auspices." (Res. 1005—U.N. General 
Assembly). 

These two U.N. General Assembly resolu- 
tions still await implementation. 

In the name of Hungarian Committee I 
respectfully request the democratic govern- 
ments of the world, the Secretary General 
of the United Nations to support the imple- 
mentation of the above resolutions. To ful- 
fill their conditions would not only result in 
the freedom and true national independence 
of the Hungarian nation but also in an end 
of the Iron Curtain and the aggressive, ex- 
pansionist and colonialist policies of the 
Soviet Union.e 
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HON. JOHN LaFALCE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


@ Mr. LaFALCE. Mr. Speaker, finally, 
the President is willing to acknowl- 
edge a fact familiar to millions of 
Americans: our economy is in reces- 
sion. Unemployment is growing, 
output is declining, and the economy 
is paralyzed by continued high inter- 
est rates. This first step in the process 
of admitting to the Emperor that his 
new economic clothes are a hoax must 
have been painful for his advisers, but 
at least it brings Mr. Reagan closer to 
confronting the real effects of his pro- 
gram. 

The rosy economic forecasts on 
which the administration based its 
program were perhaps not willfully 
dishonest, but their effects on budget 
deficits, and thus on the economy as a 
whole, have been disastrous. Because 
these over-optimistic forecasts were 
used to justify an extraordinary tax 
cut, the disaster will be magnified in 
1983 and 1984. As Hobart Rowen com- 
mented in a recent article— 

It would be hard to exaggerate the extent 
to which the crucial error of Reagan’s ap- 
proach to economic problems lies in the hor- 
rible 1981 tax legislation. 


I would like to call to the attention 
of my colleagues the full text of that 
article, titled “The Reagan Reces- 
sion,” reprinted from the October 22, 
1981, Washington Post as follows: 
[From the Washington Post, Oct. 22, 1981] 

THE REAGAN RECESSION 
(By Hobart Rowen) 

Surprise, surprise, the economy is in a re- 
cession! For weeks analysts outside the 
Reagan administration have been warning 
that nothing else could develop from the in- 
herent conflicts in Reaganomics, which pits 
a highly restrictive policy of monetarism 
against an excessively stimulative fiscal 
policy. 

But last weekend, for the first time, after 
receiving a memorandum from Economic 
Council Chairman Murray L. Weidenbaum 
outlining the pervasive decline in the econo- 
my (every industrial sector except defense 
showed a fall-off in September), President 
Reagan was willing to label the current situ- 
ation a recession, albeit a slight one. Wei- 
denbaum followed up with a public state- 
ment saying that “we have anticipated for 
some time that this situation could arise.” 

Back in March, Weidenbaum was. begin- 
ning to admit that 1981 would be a disap- 
pointing year. But at the beginning, the 
Reagan program, as announced and defined, 
pretended there would be no recession. The 
economic assumptions published at the be- 
ginning of the year—relying on supply-side 
magic—called for an increase of 1.1 percent 
in real economic activity in the current cal- 
endar year, soaring to a 4.2 percent gain in 
1982, followed by a 5 percent gain in 1983. 

Such rose-colored expectations have not 
yet officially been discarded, but they can 
be junked. Yet Weidenbaum is still insisting 
that “the forces are already in motion to re- 
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verse current downward tendencies, even 
though several more months of poor eco- 
nomic statistics are a likely probability.” 
Those “forces” are the first stage of the in- 
dividual and business tax cuts, and a decline 
(from high peaks) in short- and long-term 
interest rates. 

But don’t make any bets that this predic- 
tion is any better than others the adminis- 
tration has made so far. The individual tax 
cut on Oct. 1 is of piddling dimension, and 
the business cuts—even though retroactive 
to Jan. 1, 1981—won't help the economy 
until next year. More significant, perhaps, is 
the new uncertainty over next year's tax 
cuts. 

And as for interest rates, the administra- 
tion originally far underestimated how high 
they would go—and hence the dampening of 
real economic growth as well as the drain on 
the budget to service the national debt. 
Now, there has been a modest reduction 
from the peaks, but nothing yet to reduce 
the crunch on business expansion, or to ease 
the real depression in housing and cars. 

Treasury Secretary Donald T. Regan, in a 
moment of candor last Friday, admitted 
that in the case of the administration's ef- 
forts to prevent disaster in the savings and 
loan industry “we actually don’t know 
what's going on." 

One wonders whether that can't be said of 
the administration's approach to other 
problems in the nation's economy. For ex- 
ample, President Reagan did not oppose the 
“All Savers" Certificate proposed by the 
savings industry ts a bail-out for their sick- 
ness—although he had plenty of warning 
that it was bad legislation of dubious value 
to the S&Ls, and a positive additional bo- 
nanza for upper-bracket earners. 

Now the administration is discovering that 
the Treasury will take a terrible bath 
through the tax-free status of the All 
Savers. Moreover, according to some private 
analysts, so much money has been shoveled 
into the All Savers that the economy has 
suffered directly: economists report that 
money that might have gone into down pay- 
ments for cars was tucked instead into All- 
Savers. 

It would be hard to exaggerate the extent 
to which the crucial error of Reagan's ap- 
proach to economic problems lies in the hor- 
rible 1981 tax legislation. Nobel economics 
laureate James Tobin put it exactly the 
right way the other day when he said that 
the “disgraceful” bill “really made a sham- 
bles of the American tax system.” 

Congress and the president together, 
yielding to almost every greedy pressure, 
"gave up all pretense that this country 
[should] make any attempt to check the ac- 
cumulation of dynastic wealth, or try to 
render things more equal in the next gen- 
eration," Tobin said. 

There is a certain immorality to the tax 
bill, as Tobin suggests. But let's put that 
question aside and deal for the moment 
only with the macro-economic effect: with a 
recession a certainty, the economic growth 
prospects that might have generated extra 
tax revenue are not in view. Therefore, it is 
time for reality to replace the supplysiders’ 
mumbo-jumbo (call it voodoo economics, if 
you will), and aim policy toward a partial 
withdrawal of the tax cut. This in turn can 
encourage the Federal Reserve to ease up 
on its drastic monetary policy.e 


. 
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GRANTING A FEDERAL CHAR- 
TER TO THE ITALIAN AMERI- 
CAN WAR, VETERANS 


HON. LEO C. ZEFERETTI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


e Mr. ZEFERETTI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very proud to support H.R. 4734, legis- 
lation passed under suspension 
Monday, October 26, that would grant 
a Federal charter to the Italian Ameri- 
can War Veterans of the United 
States. This nonprofit organization, 
chartered in 11 States and with over 
8,000 members nationwide has a long 
and proud tradition of service to our 
Nation’s hospitalized and disabled vet- 
erans, and to the widows, orphans, and 
families of veterans who have given 
their lives for our country’s freedom. 

As a cosponsor of this bill, I am very 
gratified that this legislation has final- 
ly passed the House of Representa- 
tives and I want to take this opportu- 
nity to commend my distinguished col- 
league from Illinois, Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 
introducing this bill and for his efforts 
to bring the bill to the House. 

I believe H.R. 4734 is a suitable and 
appropriate honor for this worthy or- 
ganization on the occasion of its 
golden anniversary.e 


GOVERNMENT MUST PAY BILLS 
IN BUSINESSLIKE FASHION 


HON. HAL DAUB 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


e Mr. DAUB. Mr. Speaker, one goal of 
this administration that I fully sup- 
port is that the Federal Government 
will begin to conduct its affairs in a 
businesslike fashion. Steps taken re- 
cently to cut back on the size and 
scope of Government go a long way 
toward achieving this, but more re- 
mains to be done. 

By operating like a business, the 
Government must assume certain new 
responsibilities—among them to make 
more fair and equitable the way in 
which it renders payment to those 
firms that provide it with goods and 
services. This has been a continuing 
source of conflict for many years, and 
it is the Government that must take 
most of the blame. H.R. 2036, a bill I 
am cosponsoring along with my distin- 
guished colleague from California, 
Representative RoBERT LAGOMARSINO, 
provides relief to Government contrac- 
tors in three important problem areas: 

Problem 1: The Government pays its 
bills late. A 1978 General Accounting 
Office report found that almost 40 
percent of all bills are paid late by 
Federal money managers. In effect, 
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the Federal Government is borrowing 
up to $11 billion per year from busi- 
nesses by not paying its bills on time. 
To solve this, H.R. 2036 requires the 
Government to pay its bills within 30 
days or face interest charges on the 
amount past due. For meat, groceries, 
and other perishables, payment would 
be due in less than 30 days, as is the 
common practice in those industries. 
By forcing money managers to pay a 
reasonable rate of interest and making 
those charges come out of the agen- 
cy’s operating fund, chronically late 
payments should eventually be a thing 
of the past. 

Problem 2: Companies are denied 
partial payment when they make par- 
tial delivery. When a Federal agency 
orders a number of products and re- 
ceives partial delivery of some but not 
all of the products ordered, the agency 
refuses to pay any money until deliv- 
ery is made on the whole order—even 
though the Government puts to use 
the items delivered. This is unfair to 
local companies who, in good faith, go 
ahead with partial delivery rather 
than hold up an agency. H.R. 2036 cor- 
rects this by providing for partial pay- 
ment for partial delivery of goods. 

Problem 3: Discounts are taken by 
the Government after the discount 
period has expired. The Government 
high-handedly takes allowances grant- 
ed as incentives for early payment 
even when payments are made months 
late. H.R. 2036 outlaws this abuse by 
permitting a discount to be taken only 
when payment is made within the 
time frame specified by the discount 
agreement. 

In discussions regarding this legisla- 
tion, concerns have been raised that 
the possible costs to the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be high. Using figures 
from the aforementioned GAO report, 
the Slow Pay Coalition—an ad hoc or- 
ganization of business trade groups— 
estimated that the Government would 
have paid only $69,769 in interest pen- 
alties on the 1,187 bills uncovered by 
GAO. The Government would have 
paid an additional $14,734 in interest 
due on meat, frozen foods, groceries, 
and other perishables. These interest 
penalties assume an interest rate of 1.5 
percent per month on the unpaid bal- 
ance. The average penalty cost per in- 
voice would be $58.77. The conclusion 
is, therefore, that the costs to the 
Government would be quite modest. 
In any event, the costs could be avoid- 
ed completely by paying on time. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 2036 is a bill 
that is long overdue. It provides simple 
and ultimately reasonable solutions to 
problems that plague the many thou- 
sands of Government contractors, par- 
ticularly small business firms already 
struggling in tough times. It is my 
hope that hearings can be held in the 
near future and that this Congress 
will enact H.R. 2036 with all due 
haste.e 
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STATE RIGHTS CONTROL OVER 
PESTICIDES 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


e Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on Wednesday, October 28, 
the House Agriculture Subcommittee 
on Department Operations, Research, 
and Foreign Agriculture will be consid- 
ering amendments to the Federal In- 
secticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide 
Act. 

Efforts are underway which would 
weaken a States authority to have dif- 
ferent regulations than the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, the lead 
Federal regulatory Agency on this 
matter. These efforts are being mount- 
ed by large chemical trade associations 
of the chemical industry. 

The National Coalition Against the 
Misuse of Pesticides and the American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations—AFL-CIO— 
have expressed their objections to 
these amendments which would limit 
public and worker access to health and 
safety data as well as the States con- 
trol over their own communities. 

I believe that these are outrageous 
steps which must be halted. I urge my 
colleagues to talk with their friends on 
the Agriculture Committee who will 
be voting on this matter and urge 
them to resist these pressures from 
the chemical industry. The following 
editorial appeared in Monday's Los 
Angeles Times and I think it tells this 
story quite clearly. 

MAKING PESTICIDES MORE PESTILENT 

California has the strongest pesticide reg- 
ulations in the country, but attempts are 
under way in Washington to weaken them 
by reducing states' authority to differ from 
federal regulations. California officials are 
resisting these efforts, which would serious- 
ly cripple the state's attempts to protect 
both consumers and farm workers from ex- 
posure to hazardous substances. 

On Wednesday, a House Agriculture sub- 
commitee chaired by Representative George 
E. Brown, Jr. (D-Calif.) will take up a hand- 
ful of controversial amendments to the Fed- 
eral Insecticide, Fungicide and Rodenticide 
Act. Chemical-industry organizations such 
as the Chemical Specialities Manufacturers 
Assn. and the National Agricultural Chemi- 
cals Assn. want to make it difficult for any 
state to go beyond federal Environmental 
Protection Agency standards for introduc- 
ing pesticides to the market and keeping 
them there once they are registered. Fortu- 
nately, their proposals have been coolly re- 
ceived by Brown and his staff. 

We have argued before that there are 
ways in which California's pesticide regula- 
tions should be strengthened. Nonetheless, 
they are still tougher than federal rules in 
two important respects: They deal more ex- 
plicitly with protections for farm workers 
exposed to agricultural chemicals, and they 
keep pesticides off the market more readily 
if information supporting the chemicals' 
safety is inadequate or unavailable. 
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Richard E. Rominger, the director of the 
California Department of Food and Agricul- 
ture, has testified repeatedly in Washington 
that proposed changes would weaken his de- 
partment's attempts to handle problems 
before they become problems. Workers 
might be injured and food containing 
higher-than-tolerable pesticide levels might 
be marketed before his department could 
act, Rominger said. 

The federal rules do not promote speedy 
action. For example, it was two years after 
California banned DBCP—dibromochloro- 
propane, a pesticide that was causing sterili- 
ty among men making the substance—that 
the Environmental Protection Agency final- 
ly followed suit. 

Who, Rominger asked at one hearing, 
wants to change this section of the law? “It 
is not the people of California or any other 
state. It is. . . the trade associations of the 
chemical companies. ... They want to be 
able to market their products in my state 
without interference from the people and 
laws of California. They do not want to 
comply with out state’s data requirements.” 

State officials estimate that California 
farmers account for about 20 percent of the 
nation’s pesticide use. The stakes, therefore, 
are high for the chemical manufacturers. 
They are even higher for the farm workers 
and the consumers, and any attempts to 
lessen their protection should be resisted, as 
Rominger and Brown are doing.e 


IN SUPPORT OF THE DEATH 
PENALTY FOR KILLERS OF 
LAW ENFORCEMENT OFFICERS 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


@ Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day afternoon—during an armed rob- 
bery of an armored car in Nyack, 
N.Y.—two police officers and a securi- 
ty guard were murdered. Police have 
apprehended several suspects in the 
crime including members of a danger- 
ous Weather Underground movement. 

The two police officers were Sgt. 
Edward O'Grady an 11-year veteran of 
the Nyack Village Police Depart- 
ment—who at the age of 33 left a 
widow and three young children, and 
officer Waverly Brown, a 13-year vet- 
eran of the force who at the age of 45 
leaves two daughters as survivors. The 
security guard, Peter Paige was em- 
ployed for 24 years as a Brink’s guard. 
He is survived by a wife and three chil- 
dren. 

As a former police officer for 23 
years in the city of New York, I firmly 
believe that there is no more serious 
crime than the murder of a law en- 
forcement officer. That is why I intro- 
duced a bill earlier this year to make 
this crime subject to the death penal- 
ty. Law enforcement officers are our 
front lines of defense against crime. 
They must be afforded all possible 
protections as they conduct their 
work. This protection must include 
the death penalty not only as a just 
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punishment for those who do kill 
police officers—but also as a deterrent 
to those who might try. 

I call upon my colleagues in Con- 
gress to work with me to secure pas- 
sage of legislation which would rein- 
state the death penalty for the killing 
of law enforcement personnel. There 
is no greater threat to our internal se- 
curity than crime—and there is no 
greater crime than murdering a law 
enforcement officer. 

I extend my condolences to the fam- 
ilies of Sgt. O’Grady and officer 
Brown as well as Mr. Paige. Let us not 
wait until another police officer is 
murdered before we act.e 


UPDATE ON AFGHANISTAN 
HON. DON RITTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


e Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 

addressed my colleagues on several oc- 

casions about the continued and un- 
lawful occupation of Afghanistan by 

Soviet troops. I have stressed that a 

real problem in calling attention to Af- 

ghanistan is the limited coverage by 

the Western press. Today though, I 

am proud to share with my colleagues 

an enlightening article on this war 
written by Time diplomatic corre- 
spondent, Strobe Talbott, after his 
return from Kabul, Afghanistan. The 

article is entitled “In the Capital of a 

Quagmire.” 

Mr. Talbott was granted a rare visa 
from the Babrak Karmal regime to 
file a report from Afghanistan and is 
the first American reporter to inter- 
view the Soviet-supported ruler and 
some key associates. The story was 
published in the October 26, 1981, edi- 
tion of Time magazine and is an excel- 
lent account of the current situation 
in Afghanistan. Talbott describes viv- 
idly the Afghan people’s willingness to 
fight and die to rid their country of 
Soviet troops. I would personally like 
to commend Mr. Talbott for his enter- 
prising efforts at presenting the Amer- 
ican people with a thorough and very 
professional account of the ongoing 
war, a conflict whose outcome is of 
grave importance to the free world’s 
defense and energy future. It is good 
to know that there are journalists like 
Mr. Talbott who are willing to make 
the effort to seek news from inside Af- 
ghanistan and bring it to the attention 
of the American people. The article 
follows: 

IN THE CAPITAL OF A QUAGMIRE—Moscow 
CONDUCTS AN OPEN-ENDED BATTLE AGAINST 
A RESILIENT INSURGENCY 
For nearly two years a Soviet expedition- 

ary force of 85,000 troops has propped up 

Afghanistan’s Communist regime against a 

motley but tenacious resistance movement. 


Soviet intervention in Afghanistan has 
become a chronic irritant in East-West rela- 
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tions: Secretary of State Alexander Haig re- 
iterated U.S. outrage in his talks with Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko at the 
United Nations a month ago, and the Af- 
ghanistan issue will probably be debated in 
the U.N. General Assembly next month. 
Most Western press coverage of the conflict 
has come from listening posts in Pakistan 
and India and from reporters who have 
slipped into rebel-held territory. Time Dip- 
lomatic Correspondent Strobe Talbott re- 
ceived a rare visa from the Afghan govern- 
ment and last week sent this report from 
Kabul: 

During daylight, Kabul seems almost like 
a city at peace. Almost, but not quite. There 
are reminders, some constant and subtle, 
others sudden and dramatic, that this is a 
land at war with itself and with its giant 
neighbor to the north, and that the war is 
closing in on the capital. 

At a dusty park, children frolic on a make- 
shift wooden Ferris wheel, seemingly oblivi- 
ous of the armored personnel carrier at an 
intersection near by, a searchlight mounted 
on its turret. The younger children cluster 
around a foreigner, taking him for a Soviet, 
chanting “Khorosho! Khorosho!" (good), 
Older youths, approaching or just over the 
compulsory military draft age of 15, with- 
draw sullenly. 

At the main mosque on the bank of the 
Kabul River, the faithful gather for midday 
prayers. Most are old men, many of them 
crippled. In the midst of their worship, the 
droning incantations from the loudspeakers 
on the minarets are momentarily drowned 
out by the roar of two camouflaged MiG- 
21s streaking toward targets upcountry. 
Outside, a truck goes by with two Soviet sol- 
diers in the back. They wear wide-brimmed 
khaki ranger hats and olive-drab bulletproof 
vests, and they hold their Kalashnikov as- 
sault rifles at the ready, barrels upright, on 
their knees. 

Commercial air traffic, what little is still 
operating, moves in and out of Kabul air- 
port normally, but the Soviet Ilyushin and 
Antonov military transports that use the 
same runway bank sharply after takeoff 
and climb to a safe altitude in a tight spiral. 
There is rising concern that rebels armed 
with hand-held SA-7 antiaircraft missiles 
may be hiding in the hills around the cap- 
ital. 

In the densely populated old part of 
Kabul, numerous houses are flying red ban- 
ners. There is nothing ideological about 
them. It is an Afghan custom to hoist a 
green or blue flag if someone in a household 
has died, a red one if death occurred by un- 
natural causes, “such as murder or in war,” 
as a resident explains. 

Trade in the bazaars is brisk. It includes a 
thriving black market in which Soviet sol- 
diers barter vodka, clothing, even ammuni- 
tion for hashish. Here and there, turbaned 
vendors beckon for customers to examine 
straw baskets filled with lethal-looking dag- 
gers with 6- to 8-in. blades. A pair of passing 
Soviet privates, their Kalashnikovs at their 
sides, eye the knives nervously. 

A European agricultural aid specialist says 
that the radius in which he is allowed to op- 
erate around Kabul has narrowed to just 
beyond the capital’s suburbs. The price of 
tea has recently doubled, the cost of fire- 
wood, the principal heating fuel, tripled. 
Winter in this ruggedly beautiful mountain- 
ous country can be very harsh; this year it 
will be especially hard, and expensive, for 
Kabul's citizens. 

Seven miles north of the city lies the 
Kabul Golf and Country Club. Its 18 holes 
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are perhaps the most challenging in the 
world, not just because goats graze on the 
fairways and the "greens" are made of 
oiled-down sand, but because the course is 
often a no man's land in shootouts between 
government troops and the mujahedin (holy 
warriors). The guerrillas let alone the for- 
eign diplomats who play there: the Soviets, 
after all, are known not to be golfers. The 
mujahedin concentrate instead of sniping at 
Afghan sentries stationed near by atop a 
dam at the base of Kargha Lake, a reservoir 
for the capital, The guerrillas have also am- 
bushed parties of Soviet soldiers and nurses 
from the military hospital in town who 
come to swim and fish in the lake. Recently 
six Soviets were fishing with hand grenades, 
lobbing them into the water like depth 
charges and swimming out to collect the 
fish that floated belly-up to the surface. 
Then a band of mujahedin on a hillside 
opened fire, a lethal variation of the same 
game. Two of the Soviets were killed, two 
wounded, and two escaped. 

But the lesson of Afghanistan may be 
that the Soviets do not give up easily; last 
week there was another Soviet swimming 
off the pier at Kargha Lake, while his wife 
and small daughter gathered stones on the 
beach. They had formidable lifeguards; a 
dozen Afghan soldiers, a patrol boat and an 
armored vehicle. 

The reservoir basin frequently reverber- 
ates with the thud of bombs exploding 
nearby and with the rumble overhead of Mi- 
24 “Hind” helicopter gunships. They are the 
nemesis of the mujahedin. The choppers' 
main targets nowadays lie another ten miles 
northwest, around the town of Paghman, 
which has been the fulcrum of a seesaw 
struggle between government forces and in- 
surgents. Two weeks ago the mujahedin's 
green banners of Islam were flying over 
Paghman. Last week they had been re- 
placed by the black, red and green flags of 
the government. Next week, or the week 
after, Paghman might be in rebel hands 
again. 

It is after nightfall that the war comes to 
Kabul itself. By dusk the crowds have 
thinned out in front of the Ariana Cinema 
on Pushtunistan Square after the last show- 
ing of Guilty, an Indian-made “drama of un- 
derworld crime, lust and sin." Afghan- 
manned tanks and armored personnel carri- 
ers take up their positions at every traffic 
circle. Armed patrols fan out. Soviet troops 
replace the Afghan youths who have been 
checking documents and searching cars at 
roadblocks during the day. At 10 p.m. the 
curfew goes into effect. Violators can be 
shot on the spot. So can the enforcers. 
Bursts of gunfire punctuate the night. Mu- 
jahedin who have infiltrated the city, some- 
times with the connivance of sympathetic 
Afghan army officers, wage hit-and-run at- 
tacks on the homes of government officials, 
fire rifle-propelled grenades at Soviet staff 
cars, and assault police stations. In one such 
raid recently, the rebels killed six policemen 
and persuaded 17 survivors to desert. 

Defections have been the government's 
principal curse. Before the 1978 coup that 
brought the Communists to power. Afghan 
army strength stood at over 100,000. That 
figure had dropped to 50,000 to 70,000 by 
the time Moscow invaded and installed the 
regime of Babrak Karmal in December 1979. 
It is now down to about 30,000 men. Draco- 
nian attempts to solve the problem have 
only exacerbated it. During the summer, 
teen-age cadets from the Kabul military 
academy were suddenly rounded up and 
thrown into the ongoing battle for the 
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mountains around Paghman. At least 70 
died, many of them the sons of men who 
run the regime. 

Last month the government announced a 
new draft law calling up all males between 
15 and 35 who had not yet served, and ex- 
tending the tours of those who had already 
been conscripted. Many young men prompt- 
ly disappeared into the countryside, some to 
join the mujahedin. Yet others did report to 
their draft boards, only to do two weeks’ 
basic training, receive their government- 
issue weapons and then defect to the guer- 
rillas. 

Many shopkeepers in Kabul closed their 
doors in protest against the new law. The 
khad, the government security force that is 
largely a creature of the KGB, came around 
in trucks with bullhorns broadcasting a mix- 
ture of threats and patriotic exhortations to 
get the shops to reopen. Eventually the 
police broke the locks on the stores, often to 
find that the owners had fled to the hills, 
taking their inventories with them. Public 
demonstrations against the draft have usu- 
ally been conducted by young women, on 
the theory that they are less likely to be 
fired on. 

The most frustrating military operation 
for the Afghan and Soviet forces has been 
the battle for the Panjshir Valley, 40 miles 
north of Kabul. Four times they have tried 
to drive the mujahedin out; four times they 
have failed. The most recent offensive pe- 
tered out two weeks ago, and there were 
signs that the insurgency was becoming less 
of a free-for-all in which rival guerrilla 
groups quarrel with one another almost as 
fiercely as they fight Kabul. During the 
latest Panjshir campaign, for example, rebel 
units normally operating south of the cap- 
ital trekked north to join the mujahedin in 
the valley. 

But the insurgents still face a host of 
problems, some of them self-inflicted. De- 
spite the late Anwar Sadat’s revelation that 
Egypt has served as a channel for the U.S. 
to infiltrate Soviet-designed weapons to the 
rebels, the mujahedin insist that they still 
rely primarily on what they can capture 
from their fallen or routed enemies. They 
have acquired from the outside, mainly the 
U.S., China and Egypt, some antiaircraft 
guns and antitank weapons, but not in suffi- 
cient quantity to neutralize the MiGs, heli- 
copter gunships and heavy armor that 
throw such devastating firepower against 
rebel encampments and villages. 

When a rebel band does get hold of a 
modern Kalashnikov, the weapon is likely 
to end up as a status symbol in the hands of 
the tribal elder, while the younger warriors, 
men with better eyesight and surer footing, 
are left to fight with bolt-action British Lee- 
Enfield rifles. 

In one sense the lack of unified leadership 
is an advantage for the insurgents: the Sovi- 
ets cannot end the rebellion simply by de- 
capitating the movement. But while muja- 
hedin may be learning to cooperate on limit- 
ed operations, their very diversity makes it 
difficult for them to close ranks behind a 
sustained, coherent military strategy or po- 
litical program. Some are Muslim funda- 
mentalists, even Khomeini-esque fanatics. 
Others are disgruntled leftists, while still 
others are perennially recalcitrant tribal 
chiefs nostalgic for the bad old days of the 
feudal monarchy that was overthrown in 
1973. 

Afghans have been fighting one another 
at least as long as they have been resisting 
foreign invaders. The mujahedin have the 
rallying point of a common enemy, the Sovi- 
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ets, and any regime unmistakably identified 
as Moscow’s puppet may be doomed. But 
that does not mean that even with heavy in- 
creases in outside assistance, the rebels can 
defeat and expel the Soviets. 

With their huge military wherewithal, the 
logistical advantage of a common 1,050-mile 
border, and few or no political repercussions 
to worry about on the home front (the 
Kremlin need not fear that Moscow State 
University undergraduates will start burn- 
ing their draft cards), the Soviets can 
hunker down for a long time in Afghani- 
stan, fortifying enclaves and forgetting 
about pacifying the countryside. As the 
Afghan army continues to hemorrhage, the 
Soviets may feel that they have no choice 
but to take over more and more of the 
burden of the fighting. Thus the day re- 
cedes when they can pull out under a policy 
of “Afghanization.” 

Indeed, Soviet diplomats including For- 
eign Minister Gromyko, have indicated re- 
cently that the Kremlin is prepared to hold 
on in Afghanistan and wage a war of attri- 
tion against the insurgents as long as neces- 
sary to assure the survival of a pro-Soviet 
regime in Kabul. That could mean forever. 

Such stubborn determination leaves 
Moscow faced with the prospect of an open- 
ended drain on its resources and ongoing 
embarrassment in its foreign policy. It also 
presents the U.S. with a dilemma. Should 
the U.S., in exchange for a Soviet pullout, 
press for a diplomatic settlement that might 
involve the formal recognition of Karmal's 
puppet regime and an end to outside sup- 
port for the mujahedin? Or should Wash- 
ington keep the covert military heat on and 
insist on unconditional withdrawal? 

“It’s a tough call,” says former CIA Direc- 
tor William Colby. "Is there a chance of 
[the rebels’) actually winning? it doesn't 
look very promising." Adds a former senior 
official of the Carter Administration: “If 
you help Afghan insurgents who have no 
hope of winning, then are you sending them 
to slaughter? On the other hand, if you get 
over that moral hurdle, you can go all out 
and really bleed the Soviets, even if you 
can't beat them." The Reagan Administra- 
tion is definitely attracted to the second 
option. Unfortunately, that course risks an- 
tagonizing Western European allies and 
some Islamic countries that reject the 
Soviet presence in Afghanistan but are wary 
of Washington's bellicose anti-Moscow rhet- 
oric. Yet even with the best of will in Wash- 
ington, it is difficult to imagine what a com- 
promise would look like, given Soviet and 
Afghan refusal to negotiate with the muja- 
hedin and the rebels' rejection of a Moscow 
imposed regime. 

VOICES OF AN EMBATTLED REGIME—TALKING 

WITH AFGHANISTAN'S THREE TOP LEADERS 

When Time Diplomatic Correspondent 
Strobe Talbott arrived at the Presidential 
Palace in Kabul last week, he found Presi- 
dent Babrak Karmal as affable in manner 
as he was doctrinaire in his pronounce- 
ments. At the beginning and the end of a 90- 
minute interview, the first Karmal has had 
with an American journalist, the President 
and party leader kissed Talbott on both 
cheeks in the traditional Afghan greeting, 
urging him to “come back some time and 
hunt Marco Polo sheep in our beautiful 
mountains." Karmal spoke mostly in Eng- 
lish, which he said he learned in King 
Zahir's prisons during the 1950s, and proud- 
ly recited the opening lines of the U.S. Dec- 
laration of Independence, explaining that 
he admired Americans as people with “a 
great revolutionary and anticolonialist tra- 
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dition." Karmal's chief de cabinet and one 
of his principal military aides were more 
comfortable speaking Russian. 

Karmal, 52, is a revolutionary of unabash- 
edly pro-Soviet leanings. In the mid-'60s he 
formed a faction of the People's Democratic 
[Communist] Party that hewed closely to 
Moscow's line. After the 1978 coup that 
brought rivals in à more independent party 
faction to power, he was sent off into diplo- 
matic exile as Ambassador to Czechoslova- 
kia. In December 1979, when the Soviets in- 
vaded and killed his predecessor, Hafizullah 
Amin, Karmal emerged as the new leader. 

Western observers are convinced that 
Karmal was in the U.S.S.R. at the time of 
the invasion, that he broadcast his inaugu- 
ral address as President from Tashkent, and 
that he was flown into Afghanistan only 
after the Soviet occupation force was in 
place. “Lies and fabrications,” said Karmal, 
adding that he had been living secretly in 
Afghanistan for a few months during the 
previous regime, and that it was he who “re- 
quested” the Soviet intervention on instruc- 
tions from the Afghan party central com- 
mittee. 

Karmal insisted that the war is going well: 
“We have defeated the counterrevolution- 
ary bandits even though we have not yet 
completely destroyed them.” Most of the 
fighting, he said, is handled by the Afghan 
armed forces, not by the Soviets: “The limit- 
ed contingent of our Soviet friends is to be 
held in reserve, as a potential force to be 
used against the massive outside aggression 
in this undeclared war that is being waged 
against us by terrorists operating from some 
80 bases in Pakistan. They are armed by the 
American imperialists and the Chinese he- 
gemonists, and funded by the petrodollars 
of Saudi Arabia. If the outside interference 
were to stop, we could solve all our problems 
in a matter of months, and the limited con- 
tingent of our Soviet friends could go back 
to their home in the peace-loving U.S.S.R." 

The U.S. and other backers of the muja- 
hedin, Karmal claims, are not really inter- 
ested in a Soviet pullout: “The forces of 
hegemonism and imperialism do not want 
the contingent to withdraw. Why? Because 
for them the continued presence here of our 
friends is a pretext that they can exploit 
against the Soviet Union. 

Asked if he or his government disagreed 
in any way on any issue with the Soviet 
Union, Karmal answered firmly, “No, not 
the slightest one." But he insisted that the 
coincidence of interests does not mean he is 
a puppet, nor does it make Afghanistan any 
less sovereign: “There is no power in the 
world that can crush the spirit of freedom 
of the Afghan people. It is in our nature to 
be free and to fight for our freedom." 

Prime Minister Sultan Ali Keshtmand, 47, 
is the No. 2 man in the regime, having re- 
cently taken over the prime ministership 
from Karmal. He is a longtime Communist 
and a member of the pro-Soviet faction that 
gained dominance after the invasion. 

In response to the suggestion that the 
government he titularly heads is really run 
by the Soviets, Keshtmand shook his head 
with weary indulgence: “I can say this is ab- 
solutely wrong. We run everything our- 
selves. According to its own policy, the 
Soviet Union never interferes in the inter- 
nal affairs of any country in the world. Of 
course, they are helping us in every field." 

Foreign Minister Shah Mohammed Dost, 
52, is a remarkable study in survival. He has 
been a career diplomat for 25 years, serving 
King Zahir until he was deposed in 1973, 
Mohammed Daoud, who was overthrown 
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and killed in 1978, and then a succession of 
three Communist leaders, Nur Mohammed 
Taraki, Amin and now Karmal. Long before 
the 1978 Communist takeover, Dost was a 
clandestine party member. He is now lead- 
ing Afghanistan’s worldwide diplomatic 
campaign to head off another U.N. resolu- 
tion calling for the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops. 

The U.S., Pakistan, China and other spon- 
sors of the resolution are confident that it 
will pass by an overwhelming majority, close 
to the 111-to-22 vote by which it carried a 
year ago. Dost expressed guarded hopes to 
the contrary: “It is possible that there may 
be a resolution with the same wording as 
last year. But it is my impression that the 
tempo of the debate on this question may 
be changing, and the wording may be not as 
tough against Afghanistan. I think it may 
be much softer and more flexible. After all, 
all countries have to submit to the realities 
in Afghanistan and around us. The princi- 
pal reality is that there has been a revolu- 
tion here, there is a government with power 
and control over the whole country, and 
there is a party working for the welfare of 
the majority of the people." 

Asked if he truly believes that the govern- 
ment controls, speaks for and has the sup- 
port of the majority of the population, Dost 
nodded emphatically and said: “Exactly so. 
The revolution is being consolidated and the 
situation turning toward normalization. 
There is no place in the country where 
these counterrevolutionary elements have 
control Now it also must be said that no 
one can deny the intervention and aggres- 
sion against Afghanistan from abroad.” 

Afghanistan is now pressing for negotia- 
tions with Pakistan to seal the rugged 1,125- 
mile frontier against the influx of aid to the 
rebels, holding out the possibility of a 
Soviet withdrawal if the condition is met. 
Questioned on whether there were any con- 
ceivable circumstances in which his govern- 
ment might participate in talks with the 
rebels, Dost answered, ''Categorically no. 
After all, they [the mujahedin] represent 
no one but themselves. They are mercenar- 
ies and bandits. We will not agree to their 
presence any time, anywhere, in any talks 
with anybody, at negotiations in which we 
participate." 

Would the beginning of negotiations with 
the Pakistanis permit the initial, partial 
withdrawal of Soviet troops? Said Dost: 
“Both we and the Soviet Union want this 
limited contingent of their forces with- 
drawn. But for that to happen, these inter- 
ventions from abroad in our affairs should 
stop, and international guarantees should 
be given that intervention will not recur. 
First we must reach that stage: the cessa- 
tion of all armed intervention and aggres- 
sion from abroad."e 
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e Mr. GUARINI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
most troubled by the Reagan adminis- 
tration's attitude toward our veterans 
and veterans' health care. The prom- 
ises of the campaign have faded and 
only deep budget cutting attempts 
remain. 
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As our veterans population grows 
older, we will be putting a severe 
strain on our existing VA health facili- 
ties. These facilities have repeatedly 
shown their worth to this country 
both in terms of commitment to our 
veterans and in terms of cost effective- 
ness. A study completed by the VA 
last summer shows that care provided 
in VA facilities is about 20 percent less 
expensive than care provided in com- 
parable private health facilities. Also, 
VA costs for an average hospital stay 
are over $500 per visit lower than in a 
community hospital. 

Against this legacy of cost effective- 
ness we have the reality of a shrinking 
VA health care system. On a national 
level the administration's attitude to 
the VA health care system is exempli- 
fied by its opposition to our attempts 
in the House of Representatives to re- 
quire the VA to maintain 100,000 beds 
in VA hospitals and nursing homes. 
The administration wants to maintain 
only 80,000. This is in light of the fact 
that the number of beds has decreased 
by 20,000 over the past 10 years while 
the number of veterans has almost 
doubled. 

In my own State of New Jersey the 
administration dealt a death blow to 
the proposed Camden VA Hospital at 
the same time it canceled a new facili- 
ty in Baltimore. Now I learn Mr. 
Speaker that the VA is seeking to 
close the operating room at the Lyons 
VA Hospital in northern New Jersey. 

I oppose this national reduction in 
hospital beds, I oppose the further re- 
duction of VA health care facilities in 
New Jersey, and I vehemently oppose 
President Reagan's attempt to further 
reduce the VA budget. I am proud of 
the House version of H.R. 3499 and I 
want to commend Chairman MoNT- 
GOMERY of the Veterans' Affairs Com- 
mittee for reporting a bill that accord- 
ed veterans their rightful measure of 
value to our society.e 
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e Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to join in tribute and fond 
memory of my good friend and trusted 
colleague, Brooks Hays. He is no 
longer with us, but this country is a 
far better place because he lived. 

I served with Brooks Hays in the 
Congress for over a decade, and always 
he was a beacon of courage and 
strength to all who knew him. Long 
before the notion of racial equality 
came of age, Brooks Hays stood up for 
what he knew in his heart was right. 
The courage of his convictions ulti- 
mately cost him his seat in the Con- 
gress, but it will win him a place in 
history as a true profile in courage. 
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It was Brooks Hays who, in the 
stormy days of 1957, negotiated a 
meeting between President Eisenhow- 
er and Arkansas Gov. Orval Faubus in 
& courageous attempt to avert a racial 
clash over the integration of the Little 
Rock schools. He rose over the hatred 
of his times to assert that obedience to 
the law, whether popular or unpopu- 
lar, is the critical ingredient of a free 
society. He worked tirelessly to stabi- 
lize the Little Rock situation to bring 
about a recall of Federal troops and to 
break resistance to court-ordered inte- 
gration. 

Brooks Hays was not only an outspo- 
ken champion of peace among men, 
but among the nations of the Earth. 
In April 1945, he described the United 
Nations as our best hope for a world at 
peace, and a short time later was him- 
self appointed as a delegate to that 
body. 

Even after he left Congress in 1959, 
he continued to serve his country well. 
After serving as Assistant Secretary of 
State under President Kennedy, he 
taught at both Rutgers and Wake 
Forest. In 1970, he was elected chair- 
man of the Former Members of Con- 
gress. Among his outstanding accom- 
plishments were his presidency of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. 

Brooks Hays died recently at the age 
of 83. Yet his love of humanity, of his 
country, and of his God, will be an ex- 
ample to all those who serve in this 
body for generations to come.e 


FOOD STAMPS FOR AMERICAN 
BUSINESS? 


HON. JOHN J. LaFALCE 


OF NEW YORK 
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@ Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Speaker, with 
each passing day, financial experts, 
political and economic analysts, and 
more and more American taxpayers 
are taking a hard look at the tax pack- 
age which the administration success- 
fully guided through the Congress this 
summer. Each day, these observers are 
arriving at the same conclusion that so 
many of the Democrats in the Con- 
gress reached prior to the tax cut vote, 
namely that this tax package is a 
sham. 

The drain on the Treasury from 
some of the boondoggle provisions will 
be enormous. Already we are hearing a 
chorus of voices calling for delay or 
repeal of many of the sections of the 
law. Equally disturbing as the revenue 
loss is the unfortunate conclusion that 
the President’s tax package is filled 
with sections which provide little or 
no relief to the vast majority of Amer- 
ican taxpayers, but which nicely 
fatten the pockets of some individuals 
and businesses not in need of enor- 
mous tax breaks. 
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One such ill-advised provision of the 
new tax law, is the give away scheme 
that permits unprofitable companies 
to sell their unusable tax credits to 
profitable companies. This part of our 
tax code, enacted without serious and 
extensive consideration, will actually 
encourage business inefficiency be- 
cause unprofitable companies will be 
assured that they can sell off normally 
unusable tax credits. Of course, it will 
squeeze more and more revenue out of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. Speaker, I am submitting for the 
ReEcorRD a column which I prepared for 
the newspapers in my community, in 
which I describe some of my thoughts 
on this provision of our tax law: 

Foop STAMPS FOR AMERICAN BUSINESS? 

One of the trends this country has wit- 
nessed over the past generation is the di- 
minishing role which the corporate income 
tax has played in providing our Treasury 
with its total revenues. In 1950, the corpo- 
rate income tax provided over 34 percent of 
total Federal revenues. By 1960 that 
amount dropped to 22 percent. And by 1979, 
the figure fell to less than 16 percent of 
total federal revenues. 

As the debate on the recently enacted tax 
package raged-on this past summer, both 
the proponents and opponents of the Presi- 
dent's tax bill agreed that the acknowledged 
impact of the bill would be to reduce the 
contribution of the corporations, through 
their income tax, to only about 8 percent of 
our nation's total federal revenues by 1986 
or 1987. The diminished role of the corpo- 
rate tax, of course, has meant that the slack 
has been and will be picked up to a larger 
and larger extent by taxing individuals. 
Some individuals think this is good—some 
think it bad. I do not intend to discuss that 
point in this week's column. 

However, with this trend in mind, it is 
worth noting that the President's tax pack- 
age contained a very little known and com- 
pletely undebated provision which conserva- 
tive economist and Presidential advisor Alan 
Greenspan has dubbed: “food stamps for 
American business”. It’s a backdoor provi- 
sion which is sure to further decrease the 
percentage of all revenues coming from cor- 
porations. Indeed, many experts say that “if 
the law continues unchanged, it could effec- 
tively eliminate the corporate income tax.” 
(Newsweek, October 26, 1981, p. 61) 

The “food stamps” which Mr. Greenspan 
is referring to is a tax-avoidance scheme 
contained in the new tax law that allows un- 
profitable companies to “sell” various in- 
vestment tax credits and depreciation allow- 
ances to profitable companies so that the 
profitable companies can use the tax breaks 
which unprofitable companies can not avail 
themselves of, because they don’t have 
enough income to use the tax breaks. 

Here's how the innovative tax dodging op- 
eration works. I'll use the hypothetical fig- 
ures developed by Peter K. Nesbit of Bank- 
amerilease: 

ABC company spends $100 million for 
equipment to retool its plant. ABC has been 
running in the red so it can not avail itself 
of investment tax credits worth $10 million 
and depreciation allowances worth over $46 
million over the next five years. So ABC 
“sells” the equipment to a profitable compa- 
ny which has no interest in the equipment 
but would love to use the tax advantages. 

The profitable company buys the equip- 
ment and gives ABC a downpayment of $15 
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million. The profitable company agrees to 
sell the equipment back to ABC in five 
years for just one penny. So ABC is ahead 
of the game by $15 million, and the profita- 
ble company gets to use the tax breaks 
which are calculated to be $16.9 million in 
the first year alone. 

For the next five years (the period of de- 
preciation for the equipment) the profitable 
company makes payments to ABC covering 
principal and interest on the $100 million 
total cost of the equipment. But ABC pays 
back the profitable company a “rental” or 
“lease” of an exactly equal amount. All 
these back-and-forth transactions can be 
done with a little bit of creative bookkeep- 
ing. Because the amounts are equal, no real 
money changes hands. 

Until the last of the five years the profita- 
ble company deducts the depreciation and 
reduces its total four year tax bill by rough- 
ly $10 million. The profitable company 
would have to pay this same $10 million as a 
tax liability in the fifth year. But mean- 
while, the money for those four years would 
function as an equivalent of a tax-free loan 
of the $10 million. Plus, the profitable com- 
pany got a big tax break up-front the first 
year, 

This ingenious device was created by three 
Washington tax attorneys and consultants 
who, it is worth noting, have been working 
overtime since the President signed the tax 
law, putting together billions of dollars of 
deals for countless real-life ABC’s and prof- 
itable companies. 

The price tag for this adventure in tax 
avoidance? A mere $27 billion over the next 
six years, blushes the U.S. Treasury Depart- 
ment. Many analysts, in fact, think that 
figure is far, far too low. The Treasury De- 
partment was far too low in its estimate of 
the revenue loss to be caused by the “All 
Savers Certificates”. The true cost will be 
three or four times the amount originally 
predicted. I have no reason to think that 
the estimated $27 billion loss to the Treas- 
ury of this “tax-break shifting” plan is any 
more accurate. I predict it will be far, far 
greater. 

Perhaps the most worrisome aspect of this 
plan is that it encourages inefficiency, since 
unprofitable companies will always be able 
to sell-off unusable tax advantages. Our in- 
dustrial sector badly needs incentives to 
make the investments which will help them 
boost their productive output. But a scheme 
devised to permit companies to shift around 
unused tax credits is clearly a disincentive 
for getting an unprofitable company to get 
its business ledger out of the red. 

And as the profitable firms of America de- 
crease or even virtually eliminate their 
share of the tax contribution to the Treas- 
ury, with the help of such sham “leasing” 
arrangements, there will be no other alter- 
native but to have the rest of us pick up the 
tab. 

What a tribute to inefficiency! What a dis- 
graceful blow to the free-enterprise system 
and to the concept of tax reform! What a 
distortion of reality to encourage “sales” 
that are not really “sales”, “leases” that are 
not really "leases". What a bonanza for ac- 
countants and tax lawyers! What a loss to 
the Treasury! What a blow to the individual 
taxpayer!'e 
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JOHN O. CARTRETTE, A TRUE 
SOUTHERN GENTLEMAN 


HON. JOHN L. NAPIER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


e Mr. NAPIER. Mr. Speaker, in these 
times of international strife and un- 
certainty, it is reassuring to learn of 
an event which drew no major head- 
lines and caused no frantic worry. This 
event, however, represents the true 
force which keeps the world turning. 

If it were not for people like John 
Osby Cartrette of Aynor, S.C. this 
world would be in even greater turmoil 
and unrest. Mr. Cartrette exemplies 
the solid citizen * * * the stable, con- 
scientious, dedicated citizen who quiet- 
ly gives of himself to his family, 
friends, community and fellow human 
beings without any fanfare. 

I submit an article from the Conway, 
S.C., Field and Herald for the consid- 
eration of those who wish to learn of a 
man who has made a real contribution 
to mankind: 


JOHN O. CARTRETTE, A TRUE SOUTHERN 
GENTLEMAN 


He was characterized Saturday evening as 
"a man who reminds me of a true Southern 
gentleman," "a man who lives his faith," 
and "the man you want your children to 
follow in the footsteps of." 

These were but a very few of the tributes 
paid to John Osby Cartrette by 200 of his 
fraternal brothers and long-time friends at 
the Inspirational Meeting of the 29th Ma- 
sonic District held in Conway High School 
cafeteria. The meeting, attended by Masons 
from throughout the district encompassing 
most of Horry County, was dedicated to Mr. 
Cartrette, a member of the Masonic Frater- 
nity for over 66 years. 

The highlight of the evening came when 
Vernon T. Pinner of Myrtle Beach, Grand 
Master of Masons in S.C., presented Mr. 
Cartrette with the highest honor given 
within that fraternal order, the Albert Gal- 
latin Mackey Medal. This award has been 
given only 80 times in the past 50 years and, 
in presenting the medal, Pinner told Car- 
trette, “You are known and deserve to 
always be known as 'Mr. Mason' of the 29th 
Masonic District, indeed, 'Mr. Mason' of the 
state. You have served as an illuminating 
example and a gentle guiding spirit to 
Masons of all ages, and you have demon- 
strated throughout your lifetime the char- 
acter and quality of a Freemason. If dedica- 
tion and service are attributes of our frater- 
nity, then many who hold high rank will 
find it difficult to measure up to the stand- 
ard you have set before us.” 

Mr. Cartrette, with his wife Edna at his 
side, accepted the award and said, "this will 
be remembered as one of the highlights of 
my entire life." 

Born on Christmas Eve, 1892, Mr. Car- 
trette attended local schools beginning near 
Aynor in a one-teacher, one-room school- 
house. Before graduation from high school 
he left public school and enrolled in a busi- 
ness school in Columbia to study bookkeep- 
ing and accounting. Graduating with 
honors, he returned to Conway and entered 
the banking business as an employee of Col. 
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D. A. Spivey at the old Peoples National 
Bank of Conway. 

He eventually resigned that position to 
enter work as secretary for an uncle, E. 8. C. 
Baker, one of the leading lawyers of 
Conway. There he had the opportunity to 
study law. Baker eventually became Grand 
Master of Masons in S.C. and assisted and 
directed Cartrette in training in the law 
and, although he has never taken the Bar 
Examination, he has served in various ca- 
pacities in the legal community and served 
for some time as Magistrate of Horry 
County. 

Upon the death of Baker, Mr. Cartrette 
went into business for himself and for over 
40 years has served the people of the 
Conway community as an insurance agent 
and in various other capacities. 

He joined the First Methodist Church as a 
young man and was one of the principal or- 
ganizers of the Hut Bible Class, a non-de- 
nominational Sunday School class organized 
in 1919 to “promote the spiritual up-build- 
ing" of the men of the community who had 
returned home from service in World War I. 
He is the only living charter member of that 
class. In 1976 Mr. and Mrs. Cartrette were 
named “Mr. and Mrs. Methodist,” com- 
memorating their lifetime in active service 
to their church, 

Mr. Cartrette’s active participation in the 
Masonic fraternity spans his lifetime and 
several lodges. He was raised as Master 
Mason in Graddy Lodge No. 247 in Aynor in 
1915 and he was affiliated with Conway 
Lodge No. 65 and served as Worshipful 
Master in 1923 and as Secretary for 19 
years. He was the organizer of Horry Lodge 
No. 381 and served as Secretary of that 
body for five years and since that time as 
Historian, In addition, he has written and 
caused to be published histories of both 
Conway Lodge No. 65 and Horry Lodge No. 
381. 

He was appointed District Deputy Grand 
Master of the old 25th Masonic District 
(now the 29th) and also served the Grand 
Lodge as Senior Grand Deacon and Junior 
Grand Deacon. 

He was exalted as a Royal Arch Mason in 
Horry Chapter No. 48 and served that body 
as High Priest in 1926; was greeted in Kin- 
ston Council No. 36 and served as Illustrious 
Master in 1929; received the Orders of the 
Commandery in Florence Commandery No. 
10 in 1934 and served as Eminent Command- 
er in 1954; helped organize Myrtle Beach 
Commandery No. 22 and served as its first 
Commander and he also was made a Noble 
of the Mystic Shrine in Omar Temple of 
Charleston in 1946. 

The list does not stop there. 

Mr. Cartrette served as Secretary of the 
Conway York Rite Bodies for over 30 years, 
was elected to membership in Palmetto 
Priory No. 54, Knights of the York Cross of 
Honour and as a member of All Saints Con- 
clave, Red Cross Constantine and served as 
Puissant Sovereign in 1972. In 1950 he was 
elected Illustrious Grand Master of the 
Grand Council of Royal and Select Masters 
of S.C. and was the last Grand Master to 
serve for two years. He is now the senior 
living Past Grand Master of the Grand 
Council. 

In addition, Mr. Cartrette is a member of 
the Missouri Lodge of Research and a 
member of the Correspondence Circle of the 
Quatour Coronati Lodge No. 2076 of 
London, England and received the General 
Grand Chapter medal for outstanding serv- 
ice to the Grand Chapter of South Carolina 
in 1977. 
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In his testimonial speech for Mr. Car- 
trette, Grand Marshal Paul Creel said, “I 
used to live around the corner from this 
man and I always passed by the house on 
my way to school. He always was courteous 
to children who passed by his house,” said 
Creel, “ever the gentleman. I now realize 
what a good influence he was on the people 
of this community."e 


PREFERENCE TO LOCAL 
BANKING INSTITUTIONS 


HON. JAMES K. COYNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


e Mr. JAMES K. COYNE. Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise to offer a clarification of lan- 
guage in section 15 of H.R. 4603. Sec- 
tion 15 of the bill is entitled “Extraor- 
dinary Acquisitions.” Its purpose as 
originally presented was to enable the 
FDIC, as receiver of a large closed 
bank, to receive bids from and sell to 
an institution which would otherwise 
be disqualified from purchasing be- 
cause of local branching restrictions. 

I offered an amendment to section 
15 in full committee which was adopt- 
ed by a voice vote. At the time, some 
discussion ensued regarding the actual 
effect of this amendment, in that it 
gives local banks rights to submit addi- 
tional bids. 

The purpose of my amendment is to 
further the expressed purpose of the 
section; that is, to minimize interfer- 
ence with local banking patterns and 
laws. To that end, under the priorities 
established by my amendment, the 
FDIC would solicit bids from all finan- 
cially and managerially acceptable 
local bidders and sell to a local bidder 
if its bid is higher than any other bid. 
My amendment further requires that 
the highest local bidder be given an 
opportunity to rebid if its first bid is 
topped by an outside bidder. 

Under section 15, the FDIC may ap- 
prove a sale that will have the effect 
of preserving the local character of 
competition in the market, under the 
convenience-and-needs clause. 

It would be an absurd result if the 
local institution were denied the right 
to bid or to have its bid accepted be- 
cause it was a local bank. The thrust 
of my amendment is that the conven- 
ience and needs of local communities 
are best served by giving preference to 
local institutions where this can be 
done at no additional cost of the 
FDIC.e 
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COMMEMORATION OF ITALIAN 
AMERICAN WAR VETERANS 


HON. JAMES L. NELLIGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


e Mr. NELLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
Monday, the House passed, by voice 
vote, H.R. 4734, which formally recog- 
nized the Italian American War Veter- 
ans of the United States with a Feder- 
al charter. As the Italian American 
War Veterans approach the 50th anni- 
versary of their founding in Hartford, 
Conn., on February 20, 1932, I wish to 
recognize and commend their out- 
standing contributions to the Ameri- 
can public. 

The service of the 8,000 members of 
this nonprofit organization has been 
unparalleled in terms of long-standing 
commitment and generosity of spirit. 
Their volunteer aid to veterans and to 
veterans' families has been matched 
only by their admirable service to the 
poor and elderly. Veterans Hospitals 
across the Nation have benefited from 
their continuing expressions of con- 
cern for the needs of former soldiers. 

At a time when we are relying more 
and more on the endeavors of private 
groups and concerned citizens, the ef- 
forts of the Italian American War Vet- 
erans offer an outstanding example to 
organizations wishing to provide direc- 
tion to volunteer service. 

I join my colleagues today in recog- 
nizing the Italian American War Vet- 
erans for the generosity of their hu- 
manitarian efforts.e 


END HANDGUN VIOLENCE WEEK 
HON. WILLIAM LEHMAN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


e Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
week is End Handgun Violence Week. 
I am proud to be one of the sponsors 
of this week which is designed to focus 
attention on the senselessness of 
handgun violence and to motivate the 
public to demand a stop to the killing. 

The Miami Herald recently pub- 
lished an editorial taking note of End 
Handgun Violence Week and urging 
readers to join in efforts to make 
handguns less readily available in our 
society. 

Mr. Speaker, the case for handgun 
control is overwhelming. I hope my 
colleagues will read the following edi- 
torial as well as other articles calling 
for handgun restrictions. The public is 
for it, and we in Congress should begin 
to respond to our constituents by en- 
acting legislation such as the Ken- 
nedy-Rodino bill. 

The editorial follows: 
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END HANDGUN VIOLENCE 


What do Dallas Cowboy Tony Dorsett, co- 
median Bob Hope, columnist Ann Landers, 
actress Farrah Fawcett, former CIA Direc- 
tor William Colby, and retired Adm. Gene 
LaRocque have in common? Al] are mem- 
bers of the sponsoring committee of the 
first national End Handgun Violence Week, 
which begins today under sponsorship of 
the National Coalition to Ban Handguns. 

Hundreds of individuals and organizations 
have joined for this nationwide demonstra- 
tion of repugnance over the carnage 
wrought by handguns in America's homes, 
businesses, and streets. More Americans 
were killed last year with handguns than in 
any other year in U.S. history. 

A total of 11,522 persons died of handgun 
wounds in 1980, up from 10,728 the previous 
year. Those numbers contrast starkly with 
the 1979 figures from abroad: 48 in Japan, 
eight in Great Britain, 34 in Switzerland, 52 
in Canada, 58 in Israel, and 42 in West Ger- 
many. 

As the diverse list of sponsors for this un- 
precedented “week” shows, anger over 
handgun violence is not confined to the tra- 
ditional wellsprings of support for liberal 
movements. 

Bob Hope is a close friend of President 
Reagan and a long-time advocate of conserv- 
ative causes. “My God, it's senseless," he 
says in reference to the current policy of al- 
lowing a virtually unrestricted access to 
handguns. And he’s right. 

Law-enforcement professionals also are 
lining up against the proliferation of hand- 
guns. Bobby Jones, director of the Metro 
Police Department, suggests that “maybe if 
we call it ‘gun management’ instead of ‘gun 
control,’ we can get something done." Miami 
Police Chief Kenneth Harms also urges 
tighter restrictions on who is allowed to buy 
short-barreled, easily concealable firearms. 

Other co-sponsors of End Handgun Vio- 
lence Week include the U.S. Catholic Con- 
ference, the Women’s League for Conserva- 
tive Judaism, the YWCA, the Program 
Agency of the United Presbyterian Church, 
the Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions, the Unitarian Universalist Associa- 
tion, the American Civil Liberties Union, 
the United Methodist Church's Board of 
Church and Society, and the National 
Council of Negro Women. 

These groups are not necessarily pacifists, 
though the reactionaries of the National 
Rifle Association would have the public be- 
lieve they are. Rather, these groups and in- 
dividuals—conservative and liberal, religious 
and secular—are simply fed up with the 
needless loss of life cause by the irresponsi- 
ble circulation of hanguns in the United 
States. They seek from Congress an end to 
the bloodshed. 

So should every American.e 


TRIBUTE TO RICHARD L. AND 
EOLINE FEW 


HON. CARROLL A. CAMPBELL, JR. 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


@ Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a great honor and pleasure for me to 
pay tribute to the new first family of 
the American Trucking Association, 
Richard L. and Eoline Few of Green- 
ville, S.C. 
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It is not only a pleasure because 
they are fellow sandlappers but be- 
cause Dick Few has earned this high 
accolade. In fact, his courage, integri- 
ty, and industriousness should serve as 
an inspiration to all career-minded 
men and women. 

Although he was born the son of a 
Methodist minister, Dick chose an- 
other career and eventually found 
himself managing the liquidation of a 
trucking company headquartered in 
Greenville. But before the final bell 
had signaled Cooper Motor Line’s 
demise, Dick was given the last chance 
to make it work. He took the company, 
which at that time owned one tractor- 
trailer and owed more than $1 million, 
and turned it around. Today, Cooper 
Motor Lines operates in over 35 States 
and has gross revenues totaling more 
than $18 million. 

Incidentally, every cent of the $1 
million debt was paid off. In fact, the 
creditors of yesteryear are Cooper's 
customers today. The company re- 
flects the high character of its presi- 
dent. 

As the trucking industry’s new chair- 
man, Dick Few will be speaking out on 
various transportation issues, some of 
which will be before the House. 

I strongly urge my colleagues to 
listen to Dick Few. He is a man who 
knows of what he speaks.e 


U.S. POLICY TOWARD 
INDOCHINA 


HON. HENRY J. HYDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


e Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, on October 
22, 1981, the Foreign Affairs Subcom- 
mittee on Asian and Pacific Affairs 
held one in a series of hearings on U.S. 
policy toward Indochina since Viet- 
nam's occupation of Kampuchea. 

Our colleague, JIM LEACH, made an 
opening statement that concerns itself 
with the serious issue of chemical and 
biological warfare which deserves the 
careful study of all Members: 

CHEMICAL WEAPONS: THE NEED FOR ACTION 

(By Congressman Jim Leach) 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I welcome this 
opportunity to hear the views of Assistant 
Secretary Holdridge and other distinguished 
Administration witnesses on U.S. policy in 
the Indochina region. 

One of the most serious problems facing 
us in this region and elsewhere is the use of 
chemical weapons by Soviet-backed commu- 
nist forces. Secretary Haig is to be com- 
mended for calling world attention to this 
problem in his September 13 speech in 
Berlin and for providing evidence that both 
the Geneva Protocol of 1925 and the Biolog- 
ical Weapons Convention of 1972 have been 
violated through the use of exotic mycotox- 
ins as instruments of warfare. The refusal 
of our Government to acknowledge the 


mounting body of human evidence that 
thousands of people have been killed in 
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recent years by chemical weapons had been 
analogous to the chasm of silence that the 
civilized world exhibited toward Nazi gas- 
sing of Jews during World War II. 

Having followed this issue for three years, 
it is my strong belief that the process of 
gathering evidence has been very haphazard 
and reveals surprisingly little commitment 
on the part of our Government to pursue 
the issue vigorously. Samples have taken 
weeks to get back to the U.S. Once samples 
arrived here, insufficient resources have 
been devoted to the analysis process. I have 
been told that even the sample that I pro- 
vided to the Department of Defense was 
carried for days in a briefcase before being 
transferred to the appropriate investigatory 
authorities. This sample has been here for 
almost five months and the Department of 
Defense has still not provided a report on 
its composition. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope our witnesses will 
be able to enlighten us today on what steps 
the Administration has taken, or plans to 
take, to follow up on Secretary Haig's long- 
overdue acknowledgement that the chemi- 
cal weapons problem exists. The validity of 
the evidence presented in conjunction with 
Secretary Haig's speech has been ques- 
tioned by some because it was based on only 
one sample. Many thoughtful observers be- 
lieve that evidence of one sample is suffi- 
cient to indict but perhaps not to convict 
with respect to the identity of the sub- 
stances used. However, many of us believe 
that the exact identity of substances is irrel- 
evant to the provision of proof that the 
crime itself has occurred. We have for years 
had bodies but simply lacked the “smoking 
gun." The smoking gun has provided evi- 
dence of violation of the Biological Weapons 
Convention, and it may have pointed more 
definitively toward the source of the 
weapon. But the bodies alone are sufficient 
evidence of the renewed use of chemical 
weapons and therefore of violation of the 
Geneva Protocol. 

I understand that further samples, includ- 
ing the one conveyed through my office, are 
presently under examination. Are we 
making a concerted effort to collect and 
carefully evaluate further physical evi- 
dence? I understand that the State Depart- 
ment has outlined the basis of our convic- 
tion that mycotoxins have been used to 
United Nations bodies, including the Group 
of Experts established to study this issue by 
a U.N. resolution in December of last year. 
But do we plan to put the issue before the 
Security Council in accordance with Article 
VI of the Biological Weapons Convention? 
If not, why not? Are we reluctant to do so 
because it would involve revealing evidence 
gathered through sensitive sources and 
methods? 

Mr. Chairman, I raise these questions be- 
cause I believe our Government has delayed 
entirely too long in attaching a sufficiently 
high priority to an effort to call a halt to 
this flagrant violation of international law 
and all humanitarian principles. Any fur- 
ther delay will lead to further deaths, and 
we will share the guilt if we do not do all 
possible to stop this crime against human- 
ity. Any delay in definitively identifying the 
precise nature of the weapons being used 
also means a loss of valuable time we should 
be using to insure that our military forces 
are able to defend themselves against them. 

Now that the U.S. Government has at last 
faced up to the fact that chemical weapons 
are being used, it is time for action. We 
should devote all necessary resources to 
gather and evaluate further evidence; put it 
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before all appropriate international bodies, 
regardless of the sensitivity of this sources 
and methods used; and take all necessary 
steps to ensure that the full weight of inter- 
national law and world opinion is engaged in 
the effort to halt this vicious new form of 
warfare. 

Accordingly, there would appear to be no 
reason why the U.S. Government should 
not bring this issue before the U.N. Security 
Council, as provided for in the Biological 
Warfare Convention. In addition, it would 
appear appropriate to call upon France, as 
the depository state for the 1925 Geneva 
Protocol, to convene the signatory parties in 
order to systematically investigate the prob- 
lem. I also believe it appropriate for the 
U.S. Government to undertake a new initia- 
tive on a chemical warfare convention, rec- 
ognizing that verification must be a key pro- 
vision. The renewed use of chemical weap- 
ons in southeast Asia as well as Afghanistan 
underlines the imperative need for strict 
verification procedures in any future arms 
control agreements. 

Going beyond the issue of chemical weap- 
ons alone, I think we have an excellent op- 
portunity to test the concept of linkage in 
the arms control field. A symbolic and 
meaningful way of reorienting the direction 
of arms control talks might well be to bring 
the issue of chemical weapons to the SALT 
negotiating table. Such linkage would bring 
Soviet Third World adventurism to the fore- 
front and serve as well to broaden arms con- 
trol concerns away from the U.S. and Soviet 
preoccupation with bilateral nuclear discus- 
sions. If the Soviets are not prepared to be 
forthcoming in negotiating a verifiable ban 
on chemical weapons, they can have little 
expectation of meaningful progress in other 
arms control areas.e 


NEW C-5’S—THE MOST COST- 
EFFECTIVE APPROACH 


HON. ED JENKINS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


e Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, we 
have heard and read a great deal 
lately about America’s “window of vul- 
nerability" in the area of nuclear 
weapons systems. Certainly, I agree 
that we must address this problem se- 
riously and quickly. I do not feel, how- 
ever, that we should become so en- 
grossed with the nuclear weapons 
scenerio to the point where we serious- 
ly neglect or jeopardize our ability to 
engage successfully in the convention- 
al warfare arena if that necessity 
should arise. 

One such problem exists which con- 
cerns me greatly and that is the lack 
of adequate airlift. At the Pentagon, 
in the White House, and within the 
Halls of Congress, we know there is a 
serious shortfall in airlift capability. 
There is no question that the problem 
exists. There is, however, considerable 
debate as to the best solution to the 
problem. 

Mr. Speaker, it is imperative that we 
commit ourselves to filling the airlift 
gap in the most cost-effective manner 
humanly possible. We have an option 
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available today that simply makes too 
much sense to ignore and that is to re- 
start production of the C-5 Galaxy 
airlifter. This aircraft would give our 
Nation more capability at lower cost in 
a shorter time span than any other al- 
ternative. And I might add, the C-5 
offers combat proven capability rather 
than estimated capability as would be 
the case with an all-new aircraft. 

Additionally, delivery of each new 
C-5 aircraft would increase our airlift 
capability immediately because they 
would go from the factory directly to 
MAC operational units rather than to 
training units. 

Mr. Speaker, sitting on the Ways 
and Means Committee, as I do, makes 
me keenly aware of the acute financial 
dilemma our Nation faces. Americans 
are insisting that Federal spending be 
reduced and our budget brought under 
control. We have entered an age of 
limits in Government. Our citizens no 
longer can afford, nor will they toler- 
ate, wasteful Government expendi- 
tures. By the same token, I believe the 
vast majority of Americans favor nec- 
essary expenditures to insure our free- 
dom from military aggression. 

Procurement of additional C-5's 
would be a prudent expenditure. We 
all are aware of the urgent need for re- 
search and development funds for 
vital military programs, such as, new 
missiles, a new bomber, command and 
control systems, and others. The esti- 
mated price tag requiring research and 


development funds for full scale engi- 
neering development of the proposed 
new design C-17 is $1.7 billion. And I 
must emphasize that this is target cost 
only with a 135-percent ceiling which 
allows the amount to grow to $2.295 
billion. 


For that lower amount of money, we 
could place in service 17 fully oper- 
ational C-5’s or almost 40 percent of 
the proposed 44 airplane fleet. Why 
should we needlessly spend $1.7 billion 
on research and development for the 
C-17 when a more capable airlifter al- 
ready exists? I contend those dollars 
are needed more desperately else- 
where. 

Mr. Speaker, the American taxpayer 
will have trouble understanding his 
Government seeking to procure a new 
design aircraft with all the technical 
risks and estimated costs when we can 
get greater and proven capability at a 
fixed price with a guaranteed delivery 
date by procuring additional C-5's. It 
is time for us to cease debate and 
pursue this most cost-effective and 
logical action.e 
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VOTING TO INCREASE OUTSIDE 
EARNING LIMIT 


HON. EUGENE V. ATKINSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


e Mr. ATKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I was 
surprised to learn this week that the 
House would be taking up a motion to 
increase the amount of outside earn- 
ings and honoraria that Members of 
Congress are allowed to receive. This 
legislation which will be before us 
today will increase the amount of 
money Congressmen may receive in 
outside earnings under House Rule 47 
from $9,000 per year to $25,000 per 
year. Further, it will increase the size 
of honoraria we may accept for speak- 
ing engagements from $1,000 per event 
to $2,000 per event. 

Mr. Speaker, I plan to vote against 
these changes. I do so not because I 
believe that outside earnings must of 
necessity interfere with a Member's 
official duties. I will vote against this 
motion because it would be the height 
of hypocrisy for us to give ourselves 
these increased benefits while asking 
every other American to make sacrific- 
es to help balance the budget. As 
Members of Congress we have stood 
here while considering the national 
budget and discussed the terrible prob- 
lems that our economy faces. To try to 
deal with these problems we have 
agreed that many programs have had 
to be cut back and that we all must be 
prepared to make sacrifices for the 
good of the country as a whole. With 
that in mind we cannot stand here and 
justify increasing our own benefits. 
The Congress must set the example 
for all of America. We would hardly be 
giving a good example for Americans 
to follow if just months after cutting 
back many Federal programs we were 
to then turn around and make it easier 
for us to increase our personnal in- 
comes. 

Mr. Speaker, I am going to vote 
against this motion and I strongly 
urge my colleagues to join with me.e 


HOUSE EXPORT TASK FORCE 
HOLDS BRIEFING ON THE 
EXPORT CREDIT SUBSIDIES/ 
OECD NEGOTIATIONS 


HON. DON BONKER 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


e Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, last 
Wednesday, October 21, the House 
Export Task Force invited Mr. Robert 
Cornell, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Treasury for Trade and Investment, 
and Mr. John Lange, Director of the 
Office of Trade Finance, Department 
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of Treasury, to brief task force mem- 
bers and aides on the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment (OECD) negotiations on export 
credit subsidies. Mr. Cornell was one 
of the two principal U.S. negotiators 
at the talks held October 6 in Paris. 

As my distinguished colleagues may 
known, the OECD negotiations were 
successful. The minimum interest 
rates for export credit generally in- 
creased 2% percentage points above 
the rates established in 1978. Export 
credit subsidies could thus be reduced 
20 to 25 percent as a result of this ar- 
rangement. 

Mr. Speaker, export financing is a 
crucial factor if the United States is to 
maintain its international trade status. 
While U.S. goods are competitive in 
price and quality, international sales 
are lost due to the predatory financing 
practices of our major trading part- 
ners. These countries offer official fi- 
nancing for a large portion of their ex- 
ports at rates much below the current 
market rates. 

The U.S. Export-Import Bank, the 
agency that provides loans to our ex- 
porters, is caught between the high in- 
terest rates at which it must borrow 
and the low rates at which it must 
lend to compete with U.S. trading 
rivals. To illustrate this point, one Ex- 
imbank official said, “The distressing 
fact is that under these present 
market conditions, the more business 
we do, the faster we'll go broke." The 
Export-Import Bank is expected to 
lose more than $200 million next year 
and use half its reserves by 1984. 

The international arrangement on 
export credits, approved in 1978, was 
the first agreement establishing mini- 
mum interest rates for export credits. 
Two major problems developed subse- 
quent to this arrangement: No auto- 
matic rate system was set to reflect 
fluctuating market rate and no mech- 
anism for change was placed as cur- 
rency rates changed. The rates were 
the same across all currencies. 

The United States would like to 
export credit subsidies eliminated 
completely. In the absence of any such 
policy, however, the United States has 
sought to move interest rates for 
export subsidies more in line with 
commercial rates. The negotiations re- 
solve the issue at least for the short 
term. 

Twenty-two major trading countries 
participated in the October 6 negotia- 
tions: The European Community (10 
countries), Australia, Austria, Canada, 
Finland, Japan, New Zealand, Norway, 
Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and the United States. The new ar- 
rangement becomes effective Novem- 
ber 16, 1981, and will be reviewed in 
March 1982, with the objective of 
bringing the minimum interest rates 
even more in line with prevailing fi- 
nancial market rates at the time. 
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According to the arrangement, the 
minimum allowable interest rates on 
new export credit commitments in 2- 
to 5-year credits to the poorest coun- 
tries will rise from 7.5 percent to 10 
percent. Similar credits for intermedi- 
ate countries will increase from 8 per- 
cent to 10.5 percent, and those given 
richer nations will rise from 8.5 per- 
cent to 11 percent. The minimum in- 
terest rate in yen to be charged by the 
Japanese Export-Import Bank or 
other export credit agencies will be set 
at 9.25 percent in recognition of lower 
financial market rates in Japan. 
Should commerical lending rates in 
other currencies fall below the levels 
provided in the preceding matrix, then 
export credit agencies would be re- 
quired to charge 9.25 percent for their 
loans. 

To discourage the use of mixed 
credit subsidies for commercial advan- 
tage, the participants also agreed to 
substantially improved notification 
procedures for export credits mixed 
with foreign aid. Official credits with a 
grant element between 0 and 25 per- 
cent will be subject to a prior notifica- 
tion period of at least 10 days, which 
will allow other countries the opportu- 
nity to match the mixed credit and 
thus discourage its use for commercial 
advantage. Mixed credits with a grant 
element over 25 percent are subject to 
prompt notification. 

The arrangement agreed to recently 
in Paris marks a major victory for the 
United States in the long campaign 
waged by successive administrations 
against export credit subsidies and the 
predatory financing practices of our 
major trading partners. As chairman 
of the House Export Task Force, I 
have targeted export financing as a 
major trade issue to which we must 
direct greater attention. The success 
of the OECD negotiations will enable 
the United States to maintain its 
international trade status.e 


THE ADMINISTRATION AND 
HIGH INTEREST RATES 


HON. WILLIAM J. HUGHES 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


e Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, for 
months now, prominent economists 
such as Nobel Laureate James. Tobin 
have warned us that tight money and 
high real interest rates would force 
the economy into a recession. Many of 
my distinguished colleagues have also 
observed, before this body, that a 
great number of businesses are strug- 
gling to stay afloat. 

The President has also recently con- 
ceded that the Nation's economy is 
moving into a mild recession. I share 
the fear of many leading economists 
that the coming recession will be more 
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than mild if substantial steps are not 
taken to relax the oppressively tight 
money policies of the Federal Reserve 
Board which have sent interest rates 
soaring to record levels. 

The toll on businesses has already 
begun to mount. The number of com- 
mercial and industrial failures 
through September have risen by over 
45 percent from last year, according to 
one estimate. Factory orders fell 1.9 
percent in August, with orders for du- 
rable goods down 3.48 percent. Be- 
tween July 1980 and July 1981, 1,100 
automobile dealers went out of busi- 
ness as auto sales and industry em- 
ployment tumbled; 50,000 realtors 
have gone out of business in the first 6 
months of 1981. The total loss to the 
Nation’s economy over the past 18 
months from loss of housing starts 
and resales has been estimated to total 
a staggering $163 billion. There were 
almost 400,000 more unemployed con- 
struction workers in August 1981 than 
there had been a year before. In addi- 
tion, our Nation’s farmers, appliance 
manufacturers, and myriad other busi- 
nessmen and workers are suffering 
from the high price and scarce avail- 
ability of credit to them and to con- 
sumers. 

While the Fed is an independent 
body, it can be influenced by actions 
and words of the Chief Executive. 
Through direct discussion with the 
Federal Reserve Board Chairman and 
through the appointment of Federal 
Reserve Board Governors who are in 
touch with the real needs of those in 
the economic mainstream, the Presi- 
dent can, and I hope will, influence 
the Fed to loosen its stranglehold on 
investment and prosperity. 

Unfortunately, the President ap- 
pears to have been victim to some bad 
advice from top administration offi- 
cials. While Budget Director David 
Stockman spent months earlier this 
year assuring the President and the 
Congress that interest rates would fall 
below 9 percent by the current fiscal 
year, other officials encouraged Fed 
policies which guaranteed that such a 
decline would be impossible. Last 
spring, top advisers such as the Chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Advis- 
ers Murray Weidenbaum and Treasury 
Secretary Donald Regan strongly en- 
dorsed the tight money policy of the 
Fed. White House Spokesman Larry 
Speakes has, on several occasions, ex- 
pressed firm administration backing of 
Federal Reserve Board deeds. These 
actions have been well-documented in 
the press, and I enter excerpts from 
some of this documentation below: 
WEIDENBAUM URGES FED To Cut GROWTH IN 

MOoNEY 
(EXCERPTS) 
(By Steven Rattner) 

WASHINGTON, March 4.—Murray L. Wei- 
denbaum chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, called on the Federal Re- 
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serve today to reduce the rate of growth of 
the money supply by about 25 percent this 
year. 

Mr. Weidenbaum's statement was the 
Reagan Administration's most specific ex- 
pression to date of how monetary policy 
should be conducted and was consistent 
with the goals set by the Federal Reserve 
itself. 

Accordingly, Mr. Weidenbaum's remarks, 
in testimony before the Senate Banking 
Committee, appeared to reflect an effort by 
the White House to smooth relations with 
the central bank, which have sometimes 
been strained in recent weeks. 

CARTER POLICIES BLAMED 

While Reagan Administration officials 
such as Treasury Secretary Donald T. 
Regan have previously accused the Federal 
Reserve of “erratic” control of money, Mr. 
Weidenbaum today introduced the Carter 
Administration's budget and credit policies 
as culprits in last year's fluctuations. 

“Those arbitrary actions made it extreme- 
ly difficult to conduct Federal Reserve 
policy,” said Mr. Weidenbaum, who prom- 
ised a “fiscal policy that allows the Federal 
Reserve to maintain monetary policy.” 

“That's our fundamental contribution to 
this two-way street,” said the President's 
chief economic adviser, who repeatedly 
stressed the independence of the Federal 
Reserve. “We're mindful of the different re- 
sponsibilities we have.” 

OTHER METHODS BACKED 


However, Mr. Weidenbaum also indicated 
that the Federal Reserve should consider 
other operating methods to improve its con- 
trol and emphasized the need “to try to 
avoid the kinds of month-to-month fluctua- 
tions we saw last year” in the money supply. 

He expressed pleasure at ‘‘the strong sup- 
port” from Paul A. Volcker, the Federal Re- 
serve’s chairman, who has taken pains in 


recent appearances to praise the Adminis- 


tration for its determined action. Mr. 
Volcker has also called for still larger 
budget cuts and he has refrained from reit- 
erating past criticism of tax packages such 
as the Reagan Administration’s. 


* * » * 


NOT A JOINT STATEMENT 


Im response to reports that'Mr. Volcker 
urged the Administration not to include the 
section on monetary policy in the recent 
economic package, Mr. Weidenbaum said 
that “this is not a joint statement.” He 
added that it “is a statement of the Reagan 
economic program.” 

“The acid test” of the relationship be- 
tween the two camps, Mr. Weidenbaum 
maintained, “is the strong support that the 
chairman of the Federal Reserve has given 
to the Reagan economic program.” 

Despite Mr. Weidenbaum’s call for a 
slower growth of the money supply, the 
Reagan Administration has yet to explain 
fully how that reduction will permit the in- 
flation and economic expansion they 
project. Both inflation and growth require 
more money and credit. Mr. Weidenbaum 
said today that velocity—the rate at which 
money turns over—could rise, but outside 
economists say the increase in velocity 
would have to be exceedingly large by his- 
toric standards. 

“I would expect most of the reduction in 
the growth rate in the money supply would 
occur between now and 1984,” said Mr. Wei- 
denbaum of the Administration call for a 50 
percent reduction in the 1980 growth rate 
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by 1986. “I do think monetary policy and 
fiscal policy are now on the same path,” he 
added. 

Last year, M-1B, the most commonly 
watched monetary measure, which consists 
of cash and checking accounts, grew by 6% 
percent, compared with a Federal Reserve 
target range of 4 percent to 6% percent. For 
1981, the Federal Reserve target is 3% per- 
cent to 6 percent and both Mr. Weidenbaum 
and Mr. Volcker have said that the Federal 
Reserve should aim for the midpoint of that 
target range. 


{From the Washington Post, Feb. 24, 1981] 


STOCKMAN PREDICTS QUICK INTEREST RATE 
PLUNGE 


(By Caroline Atkinson) 


Budget Director David Stockman said yes- 
terday interest rates quickly will plunge 
below 10 percent if President Reagan’s eco- 
nomic program is enacted. 

Stockman’s prediction contrasts sharply 
with a prediction from Treasury Secretary 
Donald T. Regan last week, who said that 
rates will remain high for some time. 

Most economists believe that if money 
growth is to be curbed as dramatically as 
the administration would like, interest rates 
will have to stay relatively high. But the 
forecasts underlying last week’s economic 
package assume that short-term interest 
rates will drop sharply this year to average 
only just over 11 percent for the year. This 
compares with the present rate of more 
than 15 percent on three month Treasury 
bills. 


* * * * * 


Stockman told reporters yesterday “we be- 
lieve that if our full economic plan ...is put 
into effect, interest rates in the private 
market, the prime rate and other sources of 
credit will fall equal to or below" the 8% 
percent and 9% percent rates presently 
charged by the Export-Import bank “within 
a very short period of time." He made the 
comment in the course of defending the ad- 
ministration's proposal to cut Federal subsi- 
dies to exporters. 

Last Wednesday Reagan told reporters 
that interest rates would probably stay high 
for some time, despite the president's eco- 
nomic program. 

The Federal Reserve, which is committed 
to slowing money growth, has indicated that 
it will not let interest rates drop swiftly, 
market sources said yesterday. But some 
easing in credit conditions is expected in the 
next few weeks, as recent money figures 
show growth has slowed markedly. 


[From the Washington Post, July 21, 1981] 
REAGAN DEFENDS MONETARY POLICIES 
(By Hobart Rowen) 

OrrAWA.—European leaders who had bit- 
terly protested high American interest rates 
backed away today from any pressure for a 
change following President Reagan's strong 
defense of the U.S. position at the opening 
of the two-day summit conference of seven 
leading industrialized nations here. 

But the Europeans did agree to try to en- 
force free trade measures throughout the 
world and planned a special session of an 
international committee next fall to discuss 
stronger measures governing export of stra- 
tegic goods to the Soviet Union. 


* * * * * 


Presidential counselor Edwin Meese said 
that the Europeans, while warning of the 
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serious impact of interest rates on their 
economies—French President Francois Mit- 
terrand cited a danger of ''social upheav- 
al"'—offered no alternative to the Reagan 
program. 

Canadian Prime Minister Pierre Elliott 
Trudeau, briefing reporters this evening fol- 
lowing the talks at the Chateau Montebello, 
said, “We cannot pretend to tell other coun- 
tries what they should do on macro-econom- 
ic policy, we can only call attention to the 
impact of their policies." 

He added that “not all was sweetness and 
light" in the discussions on interest rates 
and "there were some were frank discus- 
sions," especially on the high level and vola- 
tility of interest rates. "I think the Ameri- 
cans have been sensitized to the effects of 
their policies on their partners," Trudeau 
said. 

Treasury Under Secretary Beryl Sprinkel 
told a press conference that the Europeans 
had become convinced that “we will hang 
tough" on this issue, even though the tight 
money policy may result in six months of 
economic downturn in the United States. 
Sprinkel declined to call this a recession. 

Treasury Secretary Donald Regan added 
that the U.S. would "stick" with its tight 
policy for "another six months." By that 
time, Regan said, interest rates should be 
"several points" lower. 

Thus, although Regan quoted West 
German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt as 
saying that interest rates “are now the 
highest since Jesus Christ,” the issue has 
been laid aside for the moment and is ex- 
pected to be dealt with in the final commu- 
nique, in innocuous language. 


[Prom the Washington Post, Sept. 1, 1981] 


WHITE House BACKS FED on TIGHT MONEY 
(By Dan Balz) 


Los ANGELES, Aug 31.—The Reagan White 
House today reaffirmed its support of the 
Federal Reserve’s tight money policies as 
the president began winding up his month- 
long California vacation in preparation for a 
return to Washington later this week. 


. * * * * 


The White House had no official reaction 
to today's drop in the prime rate, but White 
House spokesman Larry Speakes, in re- 
sponse to questions, said the Federal Re- 
serve's tight money policies, which have 
been blamed for high interest rates, are 
compatible with the administration's anti- 
inflation program. 

"Generally, we have been in tandem with 
the Fed," Speakes said. Later, he added, 
"High interest rates are not the policy of 
this administration." 

Speakes' comments came in the wake of 
statements Sunday by Federal Reserve 
Chairman Paul Volcker promising a con- 
tinuation of stringent money policies. 

Speakes said he would not attempt to pre- 
dict whether today's decline in the prime 
rate was the beginning of the decline in in- 
terest rates expected by the White House, 
but he said administration officials re- 
mained confident that rates would drop by 
the end of the year. 

The White House spokesman also dis- 
missed a report in Newsweek magazine that 
the president worked “two to three hours" a 
day and preferred telling stories about his 
acting days to immersing himself in details 
of his administration's policies. 
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“The president’s record in his first six 
months in office is an elegant refutation of 
the article,” Speakes said. 


[FROM THE WASHINGTON Post, Oct. 6, 1981] 
Monetary POLICY SPLIT EMERGES 
(By Caroline Atkinson) 


Signs of a split within the Reagan admin- 
istration emerged yesterday over monetary 
policy. 

A senior budget official said yesterday he 
does not think money has been too tight, 
while other administration sources agreed 
with Treasury Secretary Donald T. Regan's 
weekend comments that the time is coming 
for the Federal Reserve to change policy to 
ensure “a sufficiency of money to enable 
the economy to recover nicely." 

Sources said, however, that the White 
House did not want to urge the Federal Re- 
serve publicly to ease its policy. White 
House spokesman Larry Speakes told re- 
porters that the administration was not ''re- 
treating" from its support for monetary re- 
straint but that money growth should be 
"within" the target range. At present one 
key money measure—M1-B—is growing 
below the Fed's target range. 

However, Budget Director David Stock- 
man pointed out in a breakfast meeting 
with reporters yesterday that other money 
measures are growing at the top of their 
ranges. While M1-B may grow faster in the 
coming months, for technical reasons, this 
will be neither “helpful nor a hindrance” to 
the economy, he said. 

Stockman also suggested that interest 
rates may stay relatively high for some time 
to come before financial markets are con- 
vinced that Congress will enact the adminis- 
tration's policies. “In the interim, there is a 
possibility that interest rates will fall 
anyway” as a sluggish economy chokes off 
private credit demand, he said. He added 
that such a "temporary" fall “is a cyclical 
phenomenon that doesn’t address the struc- 
tural” problem of rebuilding financial confi- 
dence. 

However, the budget director said he 
would not predict that a fall in rates in 
coming weeks would be followed by further 
rises next year if the economy recovers. 
Many economists believe that this may 
happen as a result of the very tight money 
policy combined with a relatively large fed- 
eral deficit. 


{From the New York Times, Oct. 2, 1981] 
TRANSCRIPT OF PRESIDENT'S NEWS CONFER- 
ENCE ON FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC MATTERS 
CURBING INTEREST RATES 


Question. Sir, you have been told by a 
number of members of Congress who say 
that they have proof from intelligence they 
have that the big central banks are totally 
responsible for influencing Paul Volcker of 
Federal Reserve Board to keep the interest 
rates high. Now they tell you that can do 
something about this, despite the fact we 
know how separate the Federal Reserve is 
supposed to be from the executive and all 
that. Now, they say that the rates now are 
10 percent above the inflation rate and that 
there's no ordinary reason for that. Now 
will you do something about this? 

Answer. Well those who say that without 
trying to move in on the Federal Reserve 
that we could do something are ignoring the 
simple truth of the marketplace. Those in- 
terest rates are based on the amount of 
money that is available for borrowing and 
the competition, thé amount of people who 
want to borrow. And the truth of the matter 
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is we will bring down inflation, or bring 
down interest rates, when we bring down in- 
flation and when we can once and for all get 
the Government out of the financial market 
and end its excessive borrowing, which is 
taking too great a percentage of the money 
that is available. 

Question. But sir, the inflation rate is 
lower than the interest rates—10 percent— 
10 points. 

Answer. Yes. But out in the open market 
where you go in to sell bonds and so forth 
and where corporations must go when they 
want to expand and borrow money and indi- 
viduals must go to borrow for a mortgage on 
a house, it is supply and demand, and the 
competition that is generated by that. And 
we're hurt as much as anyone else. What 
has thrown our budget estimates off? It is 
the excessive interest we have to pay to 
borrow the money to pay for the debt that's 
left us by other Congresses.e 


TORRANCE ROTARY CLUB'S 
57TH ANNIVERSARY 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


e Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Rotary Club of Torrance, Club No. 
1847, will be holding its 57th anniver- 
sary celebration, on November 4, at 
Torrance's Velvet Turtle Restaurant. 

The vibrant role the club has played 
in Torrance for over a half a century 
is a tribute both to the dedication of 
its members and to the ideals of the 
club. Although all of us are aware of 
the numerous Rotary clubs covering 
our Nation, not everyone is aware of 
the high ethical ideals that lay behind 
the club. 

Rotarians are dedicated to the recog- 
nition of the worthiness of all occupa- 
tions, the practice of high standards in 
business and the professions as well as 
the advancement of peace, good will, 
and international understanding 
through a world fellowship of profes- 
sional and businessmen united in the 
ideal of service. This ideal of service is 
applied by each Rotarian to his per- 
sonal, business, and professional life 
and reflected in his using his occupa- 
tion as an opportunity to serve society. 

The Torrance Rotarians have re- 

flected these worthy aspirations 
through their continuing moral and fi- 
nancial support of the American Field 
Service, the Torrance Youth Band, 
the YMCA, the YWCA and Scouting 
programs. 
During the 57 years of the Torrance 
Rotary Club’s existence the town has 
changed dramatically. The dynamism 
of the town is reflected by the explo- 
sive and dramatic growth which saw 
the town’s population quadruple 
during the 4 years preceding the es- 
tablishment of the club and has seen 
jit continue to grow from 4,392 in 1925 
to 131,497 in 1980. 

This dynamism is also seen in Tor- 
rance's Rotary Club which has also 
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grown and prospered throughout this 
period. The Torrance Club was orga- 
nized on November 6, 1924, under the 
sponsorship of the San Pedro Rotary 
Club and was admitted to the Rotary 
International on November 24, 1924. 
During the 57 years since that date, 
the Torrance Club has exemplified the 
ideal of service for which the Rotary 
organization stands. 

My wife, Lee, joins me in wishing 
the best of luck to the Rotary Club of 
Torrance, its president, W. W. "Bill" 
Gilchrist, and the club's entire mem- 
bership during the years ahead as 
they continue to live by the motto of 
"Service Above Self."e 


RULE XLVII AMENDMENT VOTE 


HON. W. HENSON MOORE 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


@ Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I voted 
today for the proposd amendment to 
rule XLVII (H. Res. 251) to raise the 
outside earnings limitations for Mem- 
bers of the House. I wish to make it 
very clear that I have opposed every 
pay raise that has come before me, but 
this was not a pay raise. Had the 
amendment passed it would have cost 
the taxpayers nothing, as a matter of 
fact, increased earnings by Members 
would produce additional income tax 
revenue to the Treasury. 

I voted for the present earnings limi- 
tations in 1977, but they have not been 
adjusted for inflation. Further, the 
Senate has since 1977 had more than 
double the earnings limits as the 
House, and the law was just recently 
amended to remove their limitations 
completely. I favor complete disclo- 
sure of outside earnings, but I now 
doubt that earnings limitations will 
make Members more honest. The 
Senate with much higher limits only 
had one Senator indicted in Abscam, 
while the House had six Members. 
Honesty is not a matter of House- 
passed rules, but basic morals within 
the individual. 

Lastly, the existing limits exempt 
dividend, royalty, pension, interest, 
trust, farm, and family business 
income. 'Therefore, it is considered 
honest to have inherited income or 
that requiring no effort but dishonest 
to work. It is unfair for wealthy Mem- 
bers with such income to prevent 
those without to earn a like amount. 

Therefore, this amendment was 
needed since I do not believe Congress 
should vote itself a pay raise during 
these times of budget cuts and do not 
want to see the membership of this 
House consist only of wealthy 
people.e 
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ROCCO J. MARANO, PRESIDENT 
OF NEW JERSEY BELL 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


@ Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 9 I was privileged to attend the 
annual Columbus Day dinner of the 
Columbian Foundation in New Jersey. 
That traditional occasion for those of 
us of Italian descent was enhanced 
this year by the news that Mr. Rocco 
J. Marano, the first Italian-American 
to become president of a telephone 
company, was to be our guest of 
honor. Our particular pride in the 
achievements of one from our commu- 
nity was matched by the pleasure of 
giving recognition to a fine human 
being. 

Mr. Marano was fortunate on this 
occasion to be introduced by another 
distinguished Italian-American known 
for his business and his philanthropic 
achievements, Mr. Vincent Visceglia. I 
would like to preserve in the RECORD 
Mr. Visceglia's remarks on this occa- 
sion. 

The address follows: 

TRIBUTE TO Rocco J. MARANO 


Since 1941, at the annual Columbian 
Foundation dinner celebrating the discovery 
of America by the courageous Italian 
genius, Cristoforo Colombo, we have given 
an award to a man of distinction and impor- 
tance. This year we are honoring Rocco J. 
Marano, the president of New Jersey Bell 


Telephone Company. 

Mr. Marano is a graduate of Fordham's 
Business and Law Schools. Graduating in 
law and in business administration is a good 
combination in higher learning. Equipped 
with ample education and, coupled with his 
superior intelligence and a strong will to 
forge ahead, Mr. Marano is now one of the 
best executives in the country! 

He began his phenomenal career with the 
New Jersey Telephone Company in 1953, 
where he had executive experience in ac- 
counting; in 1968 he became comptroller 
and Vice President of Personnel of New 
Jersey Bell; in 1974 was Vice President of 
Finance of the New York Telephone and 
two years later Chief Operating Officer. 
Two years ago he returned to New Jersey 
Bell, and last year he became the President 
of that company, with two and one half bil- 
lion dollars of business and with over 30,000 
employees. 

Mr. Marano is a trustee of St. Peter's Col- 
lege, of Equitable life Mortgage, a director 
of the New Jersey State Chamber of Com- 
merce and of the First National State Bank 
of New Jersey, is a member of the New York 
State Bar and of the Archbishop's Commit- 
tee of the Laity, Archdiocese of Newark. 

Mr. Marano is a man endowed with great 
talent, with a mental capacity well able to 
be the head of a multibillion dollar compa- 
ny, where, being an authority in law, ac- 
counting, finance, personnel and industrial 
relations, makes him highly qualified as a 
chief executive officer. 

Mr. Marano not only fulfills his great re- 
sponsibilities of President of New Jersey 
Bell with remarkable achievements, but 
finds the time to do more, as for instance, 
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when he recently accepted the State Chair- 
manship of the New Jersey Committee for 
Water Resource Bonds, and he has the care 
to inspire the voters to support those bonds 
in November, to assure plentiful and pure 
water supplies for our beloved State. 

Mr. Marano, a humble, unassuming gen- 
tleman, is one of the most outstanding cor- 
porate national leaders, with the ability to 
mentally remove the fog of a difficult prob- 
]em or situation and see clearly the right so- 
lution or recommendation. Not only is he 
able to make very good decisions, but he 
knows how those decisions should be imple- 
mented. And that is the real test of a top 
executive in business. 

Mr. Marano is still young and vigorous; 
has the knowledge, the training, the capa- 
bilities and a personal magic of leadership 
to go still farther in his career, and he will. 
That is our wish. 

It is a great privilege and honor for me to 
present Rocco J. Marano, the distinguished 
gentleman chosen to receive the 1981 Co- 
lumbian Foundation award.e 


OHIO DEPOSIT GUARANTEE 
FUND CELEBRATES SILVER AN- 
NIVERSARY 


HON. THOMAS A. LUKEN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


e Mr. LUKEN. Mr. Speaker, in 1955, 
the Ohio General Assembly recognized 
the need for and authorized the for- 
mation of deposit guarantee funds to 
serve the State chartered savings and 
loan industry in Ohio. 

The Ohio Deposit Guarantee Fund, 
a nonprofit organization, was incorpo- 
rated under this law by a group of 
State chartered savings and loans in 
1956. 

The purpose of the Ohio Deposit 
Guarantee Fund is to provide addi- 
tional security by assuring the liquidi- 
ty and guaranteeing the deposits, 
without limitation as to amount, in 
savings and loans which have chosen 
to become members. Currently, the 
Ohio Deposit Guarantee Fund is guar- 
anteeing approximately 2 billion in 
savings dollars in better than 25 per- 
cent of the State chartered savings 
and loans operating in Ohio. 

The Ohio Deposit Guarantee Fund 
is proud that in its 25-year history of 
guaranteeing savings deposits in 
member institutions that not one 
saver has ever lost a penny of savings 
or the interest thereon. In accomplish- 
ing its purposes, the Ohio Deposit 
Guarantee Fund has been able to help 
instill public confidence in the State 
chartered savings and loans industry 
in Ohio. 

In honor of these achievements, the 
Ohio Deposit Guarantee Fund cele- 
brates its silver anniversary on Octo- 
ber 31, 1981.@ 
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AWARD OF THE FERNANDO 
AWARD TO SAL BUCCIERI 


HON. BOBBI FIEDLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


e Ms. FIEDLER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege last Friday evening to be 
present at the presentation of the Fer- 
nando Award to Sal Buccieri. This rec- 
ognition showed the appreciation of a 
grateful community for Mr. Buccieri’s 
many years of service and devotion to 
the San Fernando Valley of Califor- 
nia. He has been a leader in many civic 
causes, devoting himself to organiza- 
tions and activities that have been of 
great benefit to the valley and those 
that live there. He personifies so much 
of the American spirit of achievement, 
involvement, and concern. Today, his 
fellow citizens in the San Fernando 
Valley have shown their thanks for 
his years of efforts, efforts deserving 
of wide recognition. I can do no better 
to describe Sal Buccieri and all he has 
done than to present a testimonial to 
his work that appeared in the awards 
ceremony program. I believe it shows a 
man who has done much for others, 
and hopes to go on so doing for years 
to come: 


THE RECIPIENT—SAL BUCCIERI 


This memoir is a single story. It deals with 
a man; his humility; his service to human- 
ity; and his modesty—four separate sub- 
jects. But time reflects that Sal Buccieri has 
uniquely blended these attributes—and, in 
fact, they become one subject. 

Sal Buccieri was born in Blawnox, Penn- 
sylvania, a suburb of Pittsburgh, the family, 
consisting of his father, mother, and three 
other children, are of hardy stock whose 
pride of ancestry laid the foundation of a 
closely knit group that will flourish for 
many generations. 

When Sal was 12 years old his father de- 
cided he, and the other children, should go 
to Italy, the land of their ancestry, to con- 
tinue their elementary and intermediate 
education. His father remained in the 
States. Sal's life changed—Italy was a new 
experience. He attended school in the city, 
learned the language, and studied the life- 
style. The summers were spent among the 
lofty oak trees on his father's estate where 
the sharecroppers engaged in viticulture, 
raising wheat, and fruit cropping. 

In April, 1945 Sal's mother died. This was 
a tragic loss to the family, that had always 
enjoyed a strong bond of affection and loy- 
alty which had grown stronger as the years 
progressed. With his father now residing 
alone in the United States, it was inevitable 
that Sal, his brother, and two sisters would 
return to the States permanently. The 
return was made in January, 1947. While in 
Italy, Sal received a degree from the Tech- 
nical Institute of Engineering in Cosenza, 
Italy. 

Back in America now, Sal found that he 
must spend three months of intensive study 
in order to regain competency in the Eng- 
lish language. In the meantime, curiosity 
and an insatiable quest for knowledge, drove 
Sal to seek admission to the University of 
Pittsburgh where he was accepted and stud- 
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ied Civil Engineering. Attending the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh and working at the Blaw- 
nox Corporation at the same time, proved 
productive for Sal—he soon worked his way 
up through the ranks and was appointed 
Project Engineer. 

In November, 1948, Sal received greetings 
from Uncle Sam and was drafted into the 
United States Army. Basic training took 
him to Fort Knox, Kentucky, and then to 
Fort Belvoir where he was appointed Battal- 
ion Commander Aide and completed Army 
courses in civil engineering with honors. 
Moving on in the Armed Forces, after 
spending some time at Fort Monmouth, 
New Jersey—in January, 1950, Sal received 
an honorable discharge and thereafter 
served five years in the U.S. Army Ready 
Reserves. Returning to Pennsylvania after 
active duty in Service, Sal resumed his posi- 
tion at Blawnox Corporation and in Febru- 
ary, 1950, married Violet whom he had 
known since his school days. 

The call “young man go west” was an- 
swered by Sal in 1953 when he and Violet 
moved to California. Violet went to work for 
the Pacific Telephone Company and Sal ap- 
plied his engineering training and skills to 
designing swimming pools. Over 600 pools 
were designed for prominent persons resid- 
ing in the San Fernando Valley and in the 
City and County of Los Angeles. Becoming 
increasingly successful and never content to 
become complacent, in 1955 Sal went to 
work for Russell Nelson of the R. Nelson 
Real Estate Company. As time progressed, a 
move to work for Paul/White Carahan 
(PWC) Real Estate Company was made. 

On about April 15, 1960, a new dimension 
of Sal's character evolved, the concern for 
the welfare and happiness of others moti- 
vated him to move to a new level of enter- 
prise. With extensive training and experi- 
ence in the real estate field, the great 
number of contacts and clients served over 
the years, Sal opened his own real estate 
firm in Encino, which still flourishes today 
as a lucrative business, located at the corner 
of Balboa and Ventura Boulevards. 

When speaking of how he decided to open 
a business, in his modest, yet dynamic way, 
Sal can be heard to say, "My primary inter- 
est in opening my own business was for 
helping people." Initially designed to spe- 
cialize in residential property, the business 
has not only experienced an outstanding 
record of selling homes in every community 
in the San Fernando Valley but has con- 
ducted activities covering the sale of income 
property, land, leasing, and the manage- 
ment of real estate. Many satisfied clients 
have been served. 

During a moment of reflection, Sal speaks 
of service to the community—the challeng- 
es, the giving, the helping, “the putting of 
something in.” He has always been interest- 
ed in the San Fernando Board of Realtors, 
has been affiliated since 1955, and has 
served at every committee level. Involve- 
ment in the United States Chambers of 
Commerce of the San Fernando Valley re- 
flects that Sal played an important role in 
the growth and unification of this organiza- 
tion. Speaking in a broad sense, the scope of 
his participation and service to the commu- 
nity is vast and comprehensive. His leader- 
ship and dedication is exemplified through 
the myriad of offices he has held. The qual- 
ity of his service has been, and continues to 
be appropriately measured by the large 
number of awards, acccolades, honors, and 
tributes he has received over the years. 

Sal, the individual, the man, the humani- 
tarian is moved to action, involvement, and 
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service by a driving force generated from 
the satisfaction of “making people happy 
and bringing the good out of them." He wel- 
comes the challenges to life, meeting dead- 
lines, the interaction with people, and all 
that is associated with it. 

Though extremely involved in business 
and the community, Sal relishes life, its 
pleasures, has a happy family, and is a de- 
voted husband and father. He resides in Se- 
pulveda, California, with his wife Violet and 
two sons, Eugene and Paul. During a 
moment of reflection on life yesterday, 
today, and tomorrow, Sal often speaks of 
“the power of the moment.” He feels that 
yesterday brought him to today because he 
“gave” his fullest and best to each moment. 
Speaking of today, he says, “Today I share 
with all of those who want to share and feel 
strongly about my capacity to complete 
whatever endeavor I face.” “Today” as a 
timeframe in Sal’s life, is being fulfilled tan- 
gibly through the recognition of his leader- 
ship and service by his peers and colleagues. 
Tomorrow, he wants whatever is good for 
tomorrow. 

Receiving the distinguished and coveted 
Fernando award represents a milestone in 
the lives of those dedicated to the welfare 
and progress of the San Fernando Valley. 
Sal is a man of experience, tested ability, 
sound judgment, and keen perception. He is 
of fine character; he is a sincere friend and 
devoted community worker. These at- 
tributes have earned him a place of great 
distinction and an enviable record. There is 
no more deserving recipient of the award in 
1981 than Sal Buccieri. “Mr. San Fernando 
Valley” as he is so affectionately known to 
his many colleagues and friends.e 


GARN ON YAMAL PIPELINE 
HON. JAMES L. NELLIGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


e Mr. NELLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, below 
is a recent article from the Oil Daily 
in which Senator JAKE GARN is quoted 
regarding his concern over U.S. corpo- 
rate involvement in the Yamal natural 
gas pipeline, I think his comments are 
right on the mark, and I commend 
him for his continuing leadership in 
opposing the Yamal natural gas pipe- 
line. 

GARN CONCERNED FOR U.S. FIRMS RUHRGAS 

AG STAKE 
(By S. Lawrence Paulson) 

WASHINGTON.—Sen. Jake Garn, R-Utah, 
says he is "very disturbed" by reports that 
U.S. oil companies are involved in negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union over financing 
for the Soviets' planned Siberian gas pipe- 
line project. 

"Although I do not question the legality 
of their involvement at this time, I do not 
like to see U.S. companies aiding in the 
bankrolling of a venture which could make 
Europe more dependent on the Soviets," 
Garn said. 

It has been reported that three U.S. oil 
companies—Exxon, Mobil and Texaco—hold 
minority shares in Ruhrgas AG, the West 
German gas company which is negotiating 
for the Soviet gas imports and is said to be 
close to & price agreement. 

Garn said Friday he will hold a hearing of 
the Senate Banking Committee, which he 
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chairs, on Nov. 3 to investigate U.S. policy 
toward aiding the pipeline project. 

Garn noted that although the administra- 
tion has given a tentative go-ahead for the 
sale of U.S. pipelaying equipment to the 
Soviet Union for another project, the terms 
of the export license say the equipment 
"must not be used in construction of the 
proposed Siberian-West Europe gas pipeline 
project." 

"However, I am not satisfied with the con- 
dition,” Garn said, “because the Soviets 
rarely honor the fine print of any contract 
or treaty. When we helped them construct a 
truck factory, it was ostensibly for peaceful 
purposes. But those trucks played a key role 
in the invasion of Afghanistan. 

“I hope to convince the administration to 
reconsider the approval of the equipment 
sale because most certainly it would find its 
way to the Siberian pipeline," he said. 

Garn is the co-sponsor of a Senate resolu- 
tion expressing the sense of the Congress 
that the U.S. "should not participate in the 
Siberian gas pipeline project." A similar 
House resolution was introduced by Rep. 
John LeBoutillier, R-N.Y., and Rep. James 
Nelligan, R-Pa. 

The $15 billion, 3,600-mile pipeline would 
link natural gas-rich Soviet Siberia to 10 
Western European countries. As planned, 
the pipeline would have a maximum capac- 
ity of 15 billion cubic meters of gas a year.e 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
HON. FLOYD J. FITHIAN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


e Mr. FITHIAN. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
that committee activity this morning 
and early this afternoon prevented me 
from actively participating in the floor 
debate on House Resolution 251, a bill 
to relax the limit on outside earned 
income for Members of Congress. I am 
pleased that a majority of my col- 
leagues saw fit to vote against this bill 
and I hope that this negative vote will 
put an end to any further effort to re- 
verse ethics rules this body has put in 
place over the years. 

Neither the framers of the Constitu- 
tion nor our present day constituents 
intended that their Representatives in 
Congress enjoy—at public expense—a 
standard of living far beyond that en- 
joyed by most American families. 
While service in the House and Senate 
undeniably involves a degree of finan- 
cial sacrifice for some, we must bear in 
mind that the official congressional 
salary of $60,662.59 a year plus the 
$9,099.38 which current House rules 
permit in outside earned income places 
the average Member of Congress in 
the top 2 percent of all wage earners 
in the Nation. From the standpoint of 
98 percent of the Nation's wage earn- 
ers, enough is enough. 

No one who has served in the House 
of Representatives in recent years can 
doubt that service here is a full-time 
job. By increasing the financial incen- 
tives for outside income—as this reso- 
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lution clearly did—we would have been 
virtually guaranteed a part-time Con- 
gress. This Nation faces full-time secu- 
rity and economic problems requiring 
the full-time attention of its Repre- 
sentatives and Senators. The people 
who pay our salaries have a right to 
expect that we will spend our time— 
our full time—seeking solutions to 
these problems, not finding ways to 
earn more money for ourselves. 

In closing, I would like to add the 
following observation. I see this legis- 
lation as part of a dangerous, misguid- 
ed, and potentially divisive frame of 
mind which has developed in our Na- 
tion's Capitol over the past few 


months. As I see it, the social fabric of 
this Nation will not long tolerate a leg- 
islature or an administration which 
counsels patience and sacrifice to its 
neediest citizens while devoting its 
time and energies to the imagined 
problems of the rich and powerful.e 


A TRIBUTE TO LEONARD 
ANTHONY BRUTOCAO 


HON. DAVID DREIER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


@ Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
rise to pay tribute to a man whose hu- 
manitarian contributions to society 
have been tremendously inspiring: Mr. 
Leonard Anthony Brutocao of Covina, 
Calif. 

On November 12, the City of Hope 
Medical Center will present its annual 
Spirit of Life Award to Mr. Brutocao. 
This award is only bestowed upon 
those individuals who have demon- 
strated a deep commitment to helping 
others. 

Born in a small town in northern 
Italy, Mr. Brutocao traveled to New 
York with his mother at a very young 
age. As a youth, he worked on his fam- 
ily’s farm, eventually serving as an ap- 
prentice carpenter in Niagara, N.Y. 
Typically a man ahead of his time, Mr. 
Brutocao settled in southern Califor- 
nia in 1947. Since that time, the lives 
of countless citizens of Covina have 
been touched by this untiring gentle- 
man. 

Indeed, Mr. Brutocao is a living em- 
bodiment of the spirit of volunteer- 
ism—a spirit which, over the years, 
has served to make this country great. 
Besides maintaining a deep and long- 
lasting association with the City of 
Hope, Mr. Brutocao has selflessly 
served as a member of the board of di- 
rectors of Red Cross of America, presi- 
dent of the Holy Name Society, presi- 
dent of the Italian Catholic Federa- 
tion, and director of the United Way 
of Covina, Calif. 

Mr. Speaker, at a time when we in 
Washington are promoting the con- 
cept. of volunteerism, I would like to 
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direct my colleagues’ attention to a 
man who has made a lifetime habit of 
assisting his fellowmen.e 


NATIONAL LEGAL CENTER FOR 
THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


HON. LARRY WINN, JR. 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


e Mr. WINN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
noted with interest the new weekly 
publication, Judicial/Legislative 
Watch Report, published by the 
Washington-based National Legal 
Center for the Public Interest. This 
timely report, which I look forward to 
receiving, deals principally with con- 
gressional actions affecting the judici- 
ary and the judicial system. It is circu- 
lated as a public service to all Mem- 
bers of Congress, congressional com- 
mittee staffs, the executive branch, 
the regulatory agencies, and others. I 
commend it to my colleagues inas- 
much as the reports supply a continu- 
ing update on these important mat- 
ters. It should be noted that the publi- 
cation does not advocate a particular 
point of view, which makes it even 
more valuable. 

I also call to your attention the final 
edited proceedings of a conference 
sponsored by the National Legal 
Center on ‘Worker’s Compensation 
and Workplace Liability” held earlier 
this year. Participants in the confer- 
ence included experts from the private 
and public sectors, and included our 
colleagues Congressman JOHN N. ER- 
LENBORN and Senator CHARLES E. 
GRASSLEY, as well as Secretary of Com- 
merce Malcolm Baldrige. 

This volume provides valuable back- 
ground data and analyses on the criti- 
cal issues of liability and compensa- 
tion. It should be extremely helpful to 
the Members of Congress as we consid- 
er forthcoming legislation concerning 
tort law reform. 

In its continuing dedication to public 
interest law, the National Legal 
Center will soon issue timely mono- 
graphs on venue reform and the exclu- 
sionary rule to which experts from the 
public sector and academia have con- 
tributed arguments. Both of these 
monographs should prove useful to 
the Members of the House in their un- 
derstanding of the issues and of relat- 
ed pending legislation. 

I congratulate Ernest B. Hueter, 
president, and the staff of the Nation- 
al Legal Center for the Public Interest 
for the assistance they provide us, as 
Congressmen, in the form of objective 
and meaningful research.e 
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ADM. HYMAN G. RICKOVER 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


€ Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning's paper reprints an excellent 
article by R. James Woolsey, a former 
undersecretary of the Navy, reminding 
us that the time has come once again 
to extend the active duty of Adm. 
Hyman G. Rickover. The article ought 
to be required reading for Secretary 
Lehman and for all who are concerned 
to insure our national defense. We 
must remember that Admiral Rickover 
belongs on active duty not as a senti- 
mental recognition of his past accom- 
plishments, but as acknowledgement 
that he continues to play a vital role 
in our military program. 

Admiral Rickover has been forceful 
and effective in demonstrating that 
our defense program can be managed 
rationally, that we can achieve quality 
in our forces without profligate spend- 
ing. Naturally, his beliefs have not 
always met with universal agreement, 
but he has never hesitated to act. upon 
them, fighting for the national inter- 
est. I know that many of my good 
friends on both sides of the aisle value 
the admiral especially as a bulwark 
against the excesses of the military-in- 
dustrial complex against which an- 
other great military leader, General 
Eisenhower, urgently warned us. 

It is sometimes asserted that Admi- 
ral Rickover owes his long tenure in 
the Navy to the influence of congres- 
sional allies. I do not know if that is 
accurate, but, if he has allies here— 
and he has—it is because his expertise 
and courage and devotion to his coun- 
try. have earned them for him. Again 
and again his retirement date has 
been postponed because he is a giant 
whose contributions to America con- 
tinue to be of the greatest and most 
timely value. At this time of a huge in- 
crease in our defense expenditures, we 
need his steady influence and perti- 
nent counsel more than ever. 

I feel that it is appropriate to insert 
Mr. Woolsey’s analysis in the RECORD 
at this time: 


THE SURVIVOR 
(R. James Woolsey) 


One of this century’s unique figures is 
about to be in the news again. By February 
of even-numbered years, since time out of 
mind, the secretary of the Navy has had to 
decide whether to extend Adm. Hyman G. 
Rickover’s active duty for yet another two 
years. The current secretary, John Lehman, 
can expect at least as much advice on this 
pending decision as countless of his prede- 
cessors—from such random quarters as the 
odd congressional committee chairman, 
passers-by on the street, and other casually 
interested folks, such as, say, the president. 
The decision is usually made the preceding 
summer or early fall, so the papers are prob- 
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ably in Lehman’s in-box by now-sitting 
there staring at him. 

The object of all this biennial attention is 
not only Washington’s ultimate survivor, he 
is—more importantly—one of its perennial 
winners. The two traits are not unrelated. 
As the years have rolled on he has come to 
know more and more about the business of 
building and operating nuclear-powered 
ships. He and his staff have such a combina- 
tion of institutional memory and expertise, 
especially compared with the civilians who 
come and go from the Defense Department, 
that they win a good many more than they 
lose. He has both survived because he wins 
and won because he has survived. 

For many years he has played the Hill the 
way Casals played the cello, but many of his 
strongest congressional supporters—Pas- 
tore, Rivers, Hebert—are no longer around. 
And he is not the darling of the new mili- 
tary reform movement. 

Rickover’s influence, in the Navy and in 
the country, has spread light years beyond 
the construction of naval nuclear reactors. 
Seeing the need for better-educated officers 
and enlisted men to run his power plants, 
for example, he has become a major force in 
education at the Naval Academy and in the 
NROTC program. His “‘why-not-the-best” 
standards about nuclear ship propulsion 
have affected the rest of the Navy as well, 
to the point that generations of non-nuclear 
officers have gnashed their teeth at having 
to go to a special school on conventional 
propulsion before assuming their seagoing 
commands, 

Rickover is the scourge of the conglomer- 
ate builders of nuclear-powered warships, 
insisting on maintaining a whip hand over 
his projects that leaves very little room for 
their corporate notions of profit, and none 
for the Washington lawyers who handle 
their claims against the government. “I 
treat the government’s money as if it were 
my own” he is fond of saying. There are sev- 
eral corporate board rooms where they 
must wonder if Hyman Rickover has ever 
spent a nickel on himself. 

In the strength of his no-nonsense person- 
ality, in the indomitability of his will, and in 
his—well—prickliness Rickover resembles 
only a few modern figures. To me the clos- 
est parallels are Charles de Gaulee and Me- 
nachem Begin. These sorts of men simply 
seem to have a greater specific gravity than 
other people. They distort the force fields 
around them, bending more of the world to 
their wills than seems possible or reasona- 
ble, especially to those who get bent. Such 
men can be infuriating to deal with, and 
when they are wrong, their mistakes can be 
as lasting as their triumphs. 

But the de Gaulles, the Begins, and the 
Rickovers are the people whose impacts 
reach far beyond, and last long after, their 
own lives. You disagree with the Kindly Old 
Gentleman, as he is sometimes dubbed in 
the Pentagon, about the proper size for air- 
craft carriers, or any of a number of other 
subjects? You are one of those unfortunates 
who has had a major (or even minor) set-to 
with him and remember feeling as if you 
had gone 12 rounds with Ali? I understand, 
believe me. 

Still, keep a few things in mind: There is 
no Soviet skipper, anywhere in the world, 
who sleeps soundly in his sea cabin. He can 
never be sure that he isn't in the cross-hairs 
of the periscope of one of Rickover’s marvel- 
ous, quite black attack boats. And, as we 
fuss with the MX and the agonizingly hard 
problem of fixing the vulnerability of our 
ICBMs, we have some breathing space—be- 
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cause some more of Rickover’s products, 
carrying their Poseidon and Trident mis- 
siles, slip silently on patrol somewhere be- 
neath the Atlantic and Pacific. 

His ships are commanded and operated by 
some of the most extraordinarily able and 
professsional men you will ever meet. Their 
standards, and those of many of their col- 
leagues in other parts of the Navy, have 
been shaped directly and indirectly by Rick- 
over’s will and perfectionism. 

Yes, his standards are so high that there 
are only two-thirds as many such nuclear- 
trained officers as we need, and the ships 
are so expensive that we can't afford nearly 
enough of them. But unlike much in our 
modern society, and much in our military 
establishment, they work, and they work 
safely and superbly. 

So join the watch to see whether John 
Lehman signs those papers. But while 
you're wondering whether Rickover will 
retire this winter or will be sitting there in 
his office, growling into his telephone, in 
the 21st century—and whatever your prefer- 
ence in the matter—undertake an instruc- 
tive little intellectual exercise; try to think 
of another living American to whom you 
owe more.e 


SPEECH OF REPRESENTATIVE 
JAMES R. JONES 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


e Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, the 
American People including their 
House of Representatives in Washing- 
ton are the better because of the 
wisdom and wit of our Budget Com- 
mittee chairman, Jim JONES. An exam- 
ple of that wisdom and wit follows: 


Ladies and Gentlemen: You and I—and 
the American economy—have embarked on 
as nearly pure a test of economic theory as 
we are ever likely to see. 

For a political scientist or an economist 
these must be fascinating times. But for the 
rest of us, it is a time of some doubt and 
danger. All of us hope that the Reagan pro- 
gram will achieve the goals we all share for 
America. But some among us are not yet 
convinced. Does the path chosen by the 
Reagan Administration lead out of the wil- 
derness or into it? 

The next few months will provide impor- 
tant evidence as to the curative powers of 
the Reagan prescription of large tax cuts, 
massive increases in defense spending, cut- 
backs in Federal aid to individuals and state 
and local governments, and very tight re- 
straint on the money supply. 

Until that evidence comes in, it is too 
early to propose an alternative economic 
path. But it is essential that we now develop 
a means of judging the Administration's 
success or failure. 

February 18, 1981, seems long ago, but 
that is the not-so-distant day Ronald 
Reagan presented his budget to the Con- 
gress. To an extent few people then believed 
possible, that Reagan plan has been put in 
place. The few changes which were made 
have been initiated or endorsed by the 
White House. 

The best example is the Kemp-Roth tax 
proposal which originally called for a ten 
percent cut in individual rates in each of 
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three years. In the spring, most experts still 
scoffed at the chances of Kemp-Roth ever 
being enacted. 

But the Administration modified it from 
10-10-10 to 5-10-10; the Administration cut 
some deals with special interests; the Presi- 
dent went to the people and, lo and behold, 
we now have Kemp-Roth for 1982, 83 and 84 
with indexing to follow in 1985 and thereaf- 
ter. 

On the spending side, the Administration 
endorsed the budget developed by the Re- 
publican majority in the Senate and wrote 
the budget passed by the House—the so- 
called Gramm-Latta I budget. 

The Republican budget called for a $35 
billion cut in Federal spending. The House 
committees actually reported cuts of more 
than $37 billion to the floor, but the Admin- 
istration did not approve of the location of 
some of those reductions. 

Instead, the Administration at the last 
minute wrote Gramm-Latta II. It rejected 
the decisions of the House committees and 
made the cuts precisely as the Administra- 
tion wanted. As a result, on October 1, the 
Reagan Administration's program went into 
full effect, just as they asked for it. 

Not only did the Administration win ex- 
actly the spending levels and tax levels it 
sought, it also has had exactly the tight 
money policy it asked for from the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

We have witnessed what can only be de- 
Scribed as an extraordinary political victory 
by this Administration as it overwhelmed all 
opposition to its economic programs. That 
opposition was not to the Administration's 
stated goals but to some of its specific meth- 
ods. 

There was, however, one insufficiently 
noted side effect. What should have been 
the most important economic debate since 
the Depression became a totally partisan 
political dispute. 

The Congress, the business community 
and the American people were led by the 
Administration to consider only one ques- 
tion: Are you for the President or are you 
against the President? 

The real question, the question which 
should have been asked, was: What econom- 
ic policy will create real growth and reduce 
inflation? 

We at the House Budget Committee pro- 
posed an alternative to the President's pro- 
gram. I believe that had we adopted the 
basic tenents of our plan, we would today 
have had far healthier economic prospects 
than now lie ahead. 

We proposed spending cuts of the same 
magnitude as the Administration, but we 
spread the impact of those reductions across 
a broader spectrum of our society. 

We designed a program which would avoid 
the serious danger and potential disaster of 
creating class division in a society which has 
been relatively classless. 

We also took great care to protect re- 
search and development, education and job 
training, and investment in the essential in- 
frastructure of our nation. We knew that 
short-term savings could be made in these 
areas, but we were convinced that such sav- 
ings would prove to be short-sighted and 
counter-productive. 

The future health of our economy, our 
ability to increase productivity and compete 
with challenges from abroad will be deter- 
mined by technological innovation, a high 
quality work force, and the maintenance of 
effective systems of transportation and com- 
munications. 
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Let me say bluntly that the Federal gov- 
ernment does have a role to play in a world 
as complex and competitive as the one in 
which we exist. The trite phrase “govern- 
ment is the problem” is simplistic at best 
and dangerously misleading. Good, efficient 
Federal government is essential to the 
health and well being of our nation and the 
world. The question, again, should have 
been: What are the proper functions of gov- 
ernment? Not, Are you for or against gov- 
ernment? 

Our proposed tax policy also was very dif- 
ferent from the Administration's. We rec- 
ommended a permanent tax cut aimed pri- 
marily at increasing incentives for savings 
and investment by both individuals and 
businesses, and we avoided the hazard of 
cutting revenue in advance of cutting spend- 
ing. 

Let me read from the Committee report of 
April 16, 1981: 

“While the Committee recognizes the 
need for tax cuts, it feels it should not 
reduce taxes so much as to cause excessive 
deficits or inflationary pressures from 
excess demand. While some members argue 
that supply-side benefits from large multi- 
year tax cuts may offset revenue losses, the 
historical record does not indicate that the 
economy will grow rapidly enough to avoid 
the risk of excessive deficits in the next sev- 
eral years. 

“Instead, the Committee would proceed 
with caution, enact a single somewhat 
smaller tax cut, see how the economy re- 
sponds and then re-examine the issue of 
further tax cuts next year. In the last sever- 
al years substantial upward revisions of 
budget outlays have resulted in larger defi- 
cits than planned. The Committee believes 
that the Administration's tax proposal runs 
that risk. By recommending a more modest 
proposal for one year the Committee hopes 
to reduce the potential for huge Federal 
borrowing if the economy is slow to re- 
spond.” 

In addition, we used the most accurate, 
hard-nosed economic assumptions we could 
develop. We did not use magic and mirrors 
to create an artificially low deficit which 
would explode as projections gave way to re- 
ality. 

Our program would have produced solid 
growth and reasonable interest rates. With 
deficits of $26 billion in 1982 and $1 billion 
in 1983, we would have relieved the pressure 
of vast Federal borrowing on our credit mar- 
kets. 

We had serious doubts that the tight mon- 
etary-loose fiscal policy mix of the Reagan 
Administration would achieve the goals set 
out by the White House. Like the business 
community in particular and Americans in 
general, we hoped Reaganomics would suc- 
ceed. But we had grave doubts and, though 
it was politically difficult, we expressed 
those doubts. 

Now those doubts have grown. The testing 
time has come for Reagan economics. Let 
me describe the potential magnitude of the 
problems we would face. 

The Administration—in its third set of 
budget proposals this year—projects a $43 
billion deficit in the current fiscal year, de- 
clining to $23 billion in 1983 and a balanced 
budget in 1984. 

Unfortunately, those projections are 
based upon a set of economic assumptions 
that virtually all economists, of whatever 
political persuasion, find wildly unrealistic. 
Indeed, some of the country’s most conserv- 
ative economists said the assumptions were 
internally inconsistent when the President 
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first presented his budget last March. In ad- 
dition, some of the spending estimates, such 
as the rate of defense spending from obli- 
gated funds, appear much lower than the 
Congressional Budget Office believes they 
will be. 

Making a more realistic projection of the 
President’s budget based on economic as- 
sumptions close to the consensus forecast 
suggests a deficit of about $70 billion in 
1982 and deficits remaining in the $60-$70 
billion range in 1983 and 1984. Note that 
this is not based on a pessimistic economic 
forecast. It does not assume a recession— 
merely that the economy experiences slow 
to moderate growth in line with announced 
monetary policy targets. Obviously, if we 
really are in a recession—as the President 
says we are—the 1982 deficit will be far 
higher—in the $80-$100 billion range. 

These projections also assume that the 
President gets all of his additional tax in- 
creases and spending cuts proposed—but 
mostly not yet specified—last month and 
still another $35 billion of unspecified cuts 
in 1983 and 1984. That would be a three- 
year deficit accumulation of about $200 bil- 
lion. 

Since the Republicans cannot reach any 
agreement about these new cuts and tax in- 
creases, prudent budget planning suggests 
we not count these savings before they are 
hatched. If we do not, the budget deficit— 
again without recession—grows from $85 bil- 
lion in 1982 to $110 billion in 1983 and $120 
billion in 1984. The three-year deficit would 
exceed $300 billion. 

I’m sure that you can now appreciate my 
concern about the direction of economic 
policy. I hardly need tell anyone in this 
room that the outcome of continuing $100 
billion-plus budget deficits colliding with re- 
strained monetary policy will be very high 
interest rates, continued economic stagna- 
tion, and the further ruin of farmers, build- 
ers, auto producers and small businessmen. 

Furthermore, the Administration's very 
expansive fiscal policy puts all the burden 
for fighting inflation onto tight monetary 
policy and high interest rates. This Admin- 
istration has not merely followed a policy of 
monetary restraint. It has effectively forced 
a policy of draconian monetary restraint 
upon the Fed by abandoning any semblance 
of restraint in fiscal policy. 

I must say, in all candor, that I have great 
concern about the path we've taken, for just 
these reasons. However, it is too early yet to 
resolve conclusively whether the Reagan 
program will succeed or fail. 

President Reagan likes to say his program 
only began on October 1. I think that most 
of those who follow our government would 
agree that his policies began to take effect 
much earlier. In fairness, though, we prob- 
ably don’t have enough evidence at this 
time to justify abandoning the program. 

But no one can doubt that the Adminis- 
tration program is producing very different 
results that those projected by the Adminis- 
tration. 

We were told that, after a brief transition, 
we could expect rapid economic recovery— 
and jobs for the unemployed and those 
whose jobs and training programs were 
eliminated by the Administration’s budget. 
Instead, according to the President and his 
chief economic adviser just several days ago, 
we are in a recession and can expect rising 
unemployment in coming months. 

We were told that interest rates would de- 
cline rapidly, even before the program was 
in place. In March the Administration pro- 
jected interest rates on three-month Treas- 
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ury bills to fall to about ten percent at the 
end of this year; instead we've had rates 
averaging 400 to 500 basis points above that 
and, even with the recent modest decline, 
likely to stay far higher—13 to 14 percent— 
next year unless we have a much weaker 
economy than the Administration projects. 

The interest rate issue is critical to re- 
sponsible budget planning. By projecting 
unrealistic interest rates, the Administra- 
tion has consistently underestimated its 
budget. They raised interest-related outlays 
by $10.3 billion in July as their estimates 
were overtaken by reality; they raised them 
by another $5.6 billion in September. They 
are probably still several billion dollars too 
low for 1982, and many billions of dollars 
too low for 1983 and 1984, for which they es- 
timate three-month Treasury bills will yield 
6% to 7% percent. 

So while it is too early to declare Reaga- 
nomics a failure, it is certainly time to moni- 
tor it and measure the results very careful- 
ly. What benchmarks should we use to 
judge its success or failure? 

Perhaps the fairest standard would be the 
targets set by the Administration itself. 

For 1982, they have forecast real growth 
at 5.2 percent; unemployment at 7.3 per- 
cent; inflation at 6.2 percent as measured by 
the Consumer Price Index; interest rates at 
12.5 percent; and a deficit of $43.1 billion. 

For 1983, the Administration projects real 
growth of 5 percent; unemployment of 6.6 
percent; inflation of 5.7 percent; interest 
rates of 7.5 percent; and a deficit of $22.9 
billion. 

For 1984, the Administration forecasts 
real growth at 4.5 percent; unemployment 
at 6.2 percent; inflation at 5.2 percent; inter- 
est rates at 6.8 percent; and a balanced 
budget. 

If early next year, we see the economy 
moving away from, rather than toward, the 
Administration’s projections, we will know 
that there is something seriously wrong 
with Reaganomics. 

The point here, of course, is not that the 
program won't achieve any of its goals. 
Clearly, with consistently severe monetary 
restraint we can reduce inflation—and we 
have observed some real progress on prices 
this year, although more from good fortune 
in the energy and food sectors than from 
deceleration of fundamental trends in costs. 
But we will be badly misled—and are just 
setting the stage for disillusionment—if we 
pretend we can have a substantial decelera- 
tion of inflation from monetary restraint 
and, at the same time, rapid economic 
growth and falling interest rates. 

Reaganomics is unlikely to work simply 
because the theory behind it is wrong. The 
Administration believes that it is possible to 
use strict control of the money supply to 
knock down inflation and at the same time 
use very large tax cuts to trigger a supply- 
side expansion. 

That has never been tried before. The 
reason it has not been tried before is that 
old-fashioned, conventional, conservative 
economic theory says it won't work. That 
theory says that highly expansive fiscal 
policy and tight monetary policy leads to 
high interest rates, stagnation and less, 
rather than more, investment. It says that 
housing, autos, small business and farmers 
are likely to suffer; that exports will be 
weak and the trade balance will suffer. It 
says that productivity growth will be re- 
duced rather than increased, and that living 
standards will be lower than they would be 
under a more balanced policy which im- 
posed good old-fashioned budgetary re- 
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straint and thus allowed the Fed to ease up 
slightly without making the policy as a 
whole inflationary. 

But we can monitor these developments 
over the next few months, and we should be 
able to determine if the theory behind the 
Administration's action is sound. Then we'll 
know which school of economists should 
start looking for a new line of work. 

If the Reagan program is not working, all 
of us will face immensely difficult decisions 
in the months ahead. If there ever were 
such things as “easy” spending cuts, they al- 
ready have been made. 

There are very few "revenue enhance- 
ments"—what used to be called higher 
taxes—which do not have some ardent foe. 
Everyone favors a cut in his own taxes but 
no one ever believes that an increase should 
apply to himself. 

As Russell Long likes to rhyme, “Don't 
tax you, don't tax me, tax that fellow 
behind the tree," The same problem must 
be faced with spending cuts. 

When the House Budget Committee last 
spring proposed a $14 billion-over-three- 
years reduction in the Administration's mili- 
tary increases, we were roundly attacked by 
the Administration for endangering nation- 
al security. Now the Administration wants a 
$13 billion cut and the Republican Senate 
seems to be talking of doubling that slice. 

Fortunately, right now we do not hear ac- 
cusations that the Republican Senate is 
risking our nation’s security. 

But the debate over defense spending 
clearly demonstrates two principles. One is 
that all the decisions left to be made are 
tough. The second is that with a Republican 
White House, a Republican Senate and a 
narrowly balanced House, correction of the 
Reagan economic program, if necessary, will 
require bipartisan action and a new coopera- 
tive attitude on the part of the White 
House. 

Many of the issues which must be faced 
are so politically explosive that they cannot 
be resolved without bipartisan agreement. 

The single greatest failure of this Admin- 
istration to date has been its unwillingness 
to seek consultation and compromise. It has 
operated with high success along fiercely 
partisan lines. It has taken no counsel 
except its own. 

Now it finds its latest spending and tax 
proposals in difficulty among Republican 
senators and GOP moderates in the House 
who were willing to rubber stamp White 
House programs last spring. 

If the Administration program fails to 
meet the goals it has set for itself, it will 
have two alternatives. 

First, it can ignore its failure and plunge 
ahead with its program as if it is working. 
The cost to the American people of such a 
policy will be incalculable. 

Second, it can admit its failures and go 
back to the drawing board. 

As Chairman of the House Budget Com- 
mittee, my primary concern is for the Amer- 
ican people and the American economy. Our 
Committee stands ready to support the 
President's program if it meets its own 
goals. 

If the Administration fails to meet those 
goals, we stand ready to work with the 
White House in developing a sound econom- 
ic program to meet the challenges ahead. If 
the Administration fails to meet those goals 
and yet refuses to admit its mistakes and 
plunges the nation toward an economic 
abyss, this House Budget Committee Chair- 
man pledges here today to develop an effec- 
tive alternative to the present economic 
strategy. 
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That alternative economic program—if it 
is required—will be presented to the Con- 
gress and the American people early next 
year. Should that be necessary, the Ameri- 
can people must look carefully, even harsh- 
ly at the choices before the Congress. The 
question must not be: Is it good for a politi- 
cal party? The question must be: Is it good 
for America?e 


AWACS SALES TO SAUDI ARABIA 


HON. THOMAS A. LUKEN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


e Mr. LUKEN. Mr. Speaker, the Octo- 
ber 19, 1981, issue of my hometown 
newspaper, the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
contains an article written by a very 
fine citizen from Cincinnati, Mr. Ben- 
jamin Gettler. His article expresses 
valid concerns against the sale of 
AWACS to Saudi Arabia. I commend 
this column to the attention of my col- 
leagues in both Houses of Congress. 
{From the Cincinnati Enquirer, Monday, 
Oct. 19, 1981] 


AWACS: AN AMERICAN ISSUE 
(By Benjamin Gettler) 


The nature of the campaign being waged 
by supporters of the sale of airborne warn- 
ing and control systems (AWACS) to Saudi 
Arabia should be most disturbing to con- 
cerned Americans. Many supporters of the 
sale, unfortunately, are not arguing the 
merits of the case. Instead, they are stoop- 
ing to anti-Israel, anti-Jewish propaganda. 

For example, former President Nixon has 
accused “some people" of favoring Israeli in- 
terests over American interests. Such a 
statement is a base appeal to anti-Semitism 
and also insulting to those congressmen and 
senators who have decided that it is con- 
trary to the interests of the United States to 
proceed with the sale. These include both of 
our extremely able Cincinnati congressmen, 
Tom Luken and Bill Gradison, as well as our 
Ohio senators, John Glenn and Howard 
Metzenbaum, and Sens. Wendell Ford and 
Walter Huddleston of Kentucky. 

Certainly there are arguments for the sale 
as well as against the sale. Such arguments, 
however, should be based strictly on the 
merits and not on religious or national prej- 
udice. The United States has a very strong 
interest in the protection of the Saudi oil 
fields. No one quarrels with that fact. For 
this reason, the United States, at the 
present moment, has four AWACS manned 
and serviced by 500 American servicemen 
stationed near the oil fields. 

Most of the arguments against the sale of 
the AWACS are not based on matters deal- 
ing with Israel. For example: 

The present situation in which the 
AWACS are U.S.-owned, -controlled and -op- 
erated and located near the Saudi oil fields 
provides the maximum security for U.S. in- 
terests. If the sale is approved these 
AWACS near the fields would be displaced 
by Saudi-owned and -operated AWACS. 
How would this enhance U.S. military secu- 
rity? 

AWACS can only determine and track the 
presence of an enemy. What would the 
Saudis do then? The combined Saudi army 
and police force totals only approximately 
65,000 men. If there were Soviet encroach- 
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ment, the Saudis would have to call upon 
U.S. forces to defend the oil fields. The 
Saudis, however, refuse to allow the United 
States any bases on their territory. Should 
we turn over AWACS to them unless they 
first allow such U.S. bases? 

The sale of AWACS will endanger Ameri- 
can secret technology. The Defense Depart- 
ment holds the AWACS technology in such 
high regard that we have never turned 
them over even to our North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) allies. 

Excluding the Soviet Union, the major 
threat to the Saudis is internal. AWACS 
cannot counter that danger. 

The so-called moderation of Saudi oil 
prices is determined by its own self-interest 
and not by concern for U.S. needs. 

Saudi Arabia has been an obstacle to 
peace in the area by condemning the Camp 
David agreements and calling for the elimi- 
nation of President Sadat. 

Saudi Arabia is a chief financial supporter 
of the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO), making contributions to it of over $1 
million per day. The PLO is closely aligned 
with the Soviets and works with other ter- 
rorist organizations in support of Soviet ob- 
jectives. 

Saudi Arabia condemned U.S. downing of 
Libyan planes in self-defense as “cowboy 
politics," The Saudis again demonstrated 
that their loyalty to brother Arab states, 
even the most radical pro-Soviet states, far 
outweighs any regard for the United States. 

All of the above arguments deal strictly 
with American interests. As far as Israeli se- 
curity is concerned, the control of AWACS 
by the Saudis would have made impossible 
Israeli actions such as the Entebbe hostage 
rescue or the destruction of the Iraqui nu- 
clear power plant. The danger to Israeli se- 
curity is derived from the fact that AWACS 
can spot aircraft 300 miles away and track 
ground-troop movements within 250 miles. 
Such information would likely be shared 
with the PLO and surrounding Arab coun- 
tries. 

The above are the points which support- 
ers of the AWACS sale should be answering. 
It would also be helpful if the media would 
stop portraying the issue as a contest be- 
tween pro-Israel and anti-Israel lobbyists. 
This is an American issue!e 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 
HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1981 


e Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 22, 1981, I was present in New 
York City carrying out my duties as a 
member of the U.S. delegation to the 
United Nations General Assembly. 
Consequently, I was unable to be 
present to cast my vote on 4 rollcall 
votes that afternoon, although I did 
vote on two questions that occurred 
earlier in the day. 

On rollcall No. 275, the English sub- 
stitute to the then-pending Daschle 
amendment, to the 1981 farm bill, I 
would have voted “yea.” This amend- 
ment proposed restrictions on the im- 
portation of meat into the United 
States. the substitute was approved by 
a vote of 223 to 162. 
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On rolicall No. 276 the Daschle 
amendment, as amended, I would have 
voted “yea.” The amendment passed 
by a vote of 211 to 168. 

On rollcall No. 277, the Coleman 
amendment to limit the term of the 
bill to 2 years, instead of 4 years, I 
would have voted “yea.” The amend- 
ment failed by a vote of 180 to 193. 

On rolicall No. 278, the final passage 
of the 1981 farm bill, I would have 
voted "nay," because the bill had 
become inordinately costly during the 
amendment process. The bill passed 
by a vote of 192 to 160. 


WATERWAYS TRANSPORTATION 
DEVELOPMENT AND IMPROVE- 
MENT ACT OF 1981 


HON. ED WEBER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1981 


e Mr. WEBER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am introducing the Waterways 
Transportation Development and Im- 
provement Act of 1981. This bill is de- 
signed to provide a funding mecha- 
nism for the operation and mainte- 
nance of our rivers, harbors, and the 
St. Lawrence Seaway and for new con- 
struction of needed improvements on 
our Nation's waterways. 

My remarks are drawn from those of 
the distinguished senior Member of 
the Oregon delegation, who resides in 
the other body. The Member's leader- 
Ship, research, and interest in port leg- 
islation has made this bill possible. 
The senior Member of the Oregon del- 
egation has introduced the bill S. 1586. 
It is a similar piece of legislation from 
which I have borrowed. I kindly thank 
the senior Member of the Oregon dele- 
gation from the other body for his as- 
sistance. 

I introduce this bill as an alternative 
to other initiatives which would shift 
the responsibility of maintaining U.S. 
waterborne transportation to the local 
entities through which the bulk of our 
Nation's commerce passes. I fully un- 
derstand, and have subscribed to, the 
marketplace theory of economics that 
is contained in these other proposals. I 
have supported, and plan to continue 
to support, the marketplace supply- 
side theory of economics. But it is the 
realities of our transportation water- 
ways system that requires deviation 
from the theoretical model. 

When the Founding Fathers drafted 
the Constitution, they appreciated the 
importance of a national policy on 
ports and harbors and navigable wa- 
terways to such an extent that it is 
cited in several places within the Con- 
stitution. The most startling example 
of the awareness of the needs to pre- 
vent the discrimination between our 
Nation's ports appears in section 9 of 
the Constitution which states: 
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No preference shall be given by any regu- 
lation of commerce or revenue to the ports 
of one state over those of another: 

Section 8 of the Constitution stated 
that: 

All duties, imposts and excises shall be 
uniform throughout the United States. 

The spirit of these provisions is 
clear, the Congress is not to promote 
seagoing commerce into some ports at 
the expense of other ports. Moreover, 
Congress was clearly given the author- 
ity to enforce its supremacy in these 
matters through the commerce clause. 
Mr. Chief Justice John Marshall in- 
tended to settle that dispute in 1824 
when he wrote the opinion of Gibbons 
against Ogden. He wrote: 

The power of Congress, then, compre- 
hends navigation, within the limits of every 
State in the Union; so far as that navigation 
may be, in any manner connected with 
"commerce with foreign nations, or among 
the several States, or with the Indian 
Tribes." 

Congress first began appropriating 
money for dredging and port improve- 
ments in 1824. Since that date this 
policy has resulted in such lasting im- 
provements to navigation as the locks 
connecting the Great Lakes, the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, Chesapeake Bay, 
the inland waterways, and major ports 
up and down the east coast. These 
huge centers of commerce daily 
handle ships of tens of thousands of 
tons of deadweight and drafts of up to 
45 feet. Yet when the corps began 
dredging projects in the 18th and 19th 
centuries the average depth of ports 
on the east coast was about 18 feet. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I am arguing in the 
spirit of the Constitution. I am argu- 
ing for all the seaway ranges. The 
East, West, Gulf and Great Lakes. But 
here in the 97th Congress we are faced 
with the prospect of shutting the door 
on the progress of undeveloped ports 
and waterways in the name of slavish 
adherence to port-by-port assessment 
to recoup these costs. 

To illustrate my case, I submit for 
printing in the Recorp at this point a 
statement from Gary Failor, president 
of the International Great Lake Port 
Association and director of the Port of 
Toledo, in support of the Great Lakes 
Caucus of Midwestern Governors Posi- 
tion on National Waterway Recovery. 
I also submit the statement of the 
Midwestern Governors I just referred 
to be printed in the Recorp following 
the statement of Mr. Gary Failor. 
STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF THE GREAT LAKES 

Caucus OF MIDWESTERN GOVERNORS Posi- 

TION ON NATIONAL WATERWAY CosT REcov- 

ERY 

I am Gary Failor, Seaport Director for the 
Port of Toledo, Ohio, and the Chairman of 
the United States section of the Interna- 
tional Association of Great Lakes Ports, 
which represents all major U.S. ports on the 
Great Lakes. I can categorically state to you 
that the policy statement introduced here 
by the six midwestern governors is echoed 
by every port and cargo shipper doing busi- 
ness today on the Great Lakes. 
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Economic conditions in the Great Lakes 
area are generally in bad shape, to say the 
least. For the past several years, our area of 
the country has been hardest hit by the eco- 
nomic downturn which has, corresponding- 
ly, had a disabling impact on the shipping 
industry and those portions of our economy 
that shipping serves. The farms of the mid- 
west, the ‘steel mills, the mines and the 
automobile industry are directly dependent 
on a healthy waterway system. They 
demand a system that operates effectively. 

The policy points stated by the midwest- 
ern governors must be incorporated into any 
such changes if user charges are to be ap- 
plied to recover the costs for existing oper- 
ations and maintenance of the national wa- 
terway system. There must be a federal 
system of waterways, federally maintained 
and operated so that a system of right-of- 
way, such as now exists on the Great Lakes, 
can continue. We cannot tolerate a system 
that is dependent on the local actions of in- 
dividual states. There is no room in a feder- 
al waterway system that would allow such 
states to make or not make decisions that 
impair the unhindered movement of domes- 
tic and international commerce. 

If a user charge is enacted, it must be uni- 
formly applied so that cargoes will not be 
artifically routed to other, more distant and 
costly, port ranges for reasons that are not 
economically justified. This would only per- 
petuate the negative economic climate that 
now exists today in the midwest. The St. 
Lawrence Seaway must be placed within the 
national waterway system as an equal and 
integral partner, a benefit it has long been 
denied. Such a move just makes good eco- 
nomic sense. 

The ports and shippers of the Great Lakes 
region request your consideration of this 
vital matter. 


POSITION STATEMENT OF THE GREAT LAKES 
PORTS AND THEIR GOVERNORS 


The States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, through 
their respective Governors, ports and port 
interests on the Great Lakes/St. Lawrence 
Seaway shipping system, are strongly united 
regarding the proposed institution of a na- 
tional uniform user charge. If implemented, 
the proposed user charges would give the 
Federal Government full cost recovery for 
the operation and maintenance of the Na- 
tion’s navigable waterways. 

Recognizing that user charges could pro- 
vide for an equitable method of port and 
waterway maintenance and development, 
the Great Lakes’ interests support the im- 
plementation of a cost-recovery system. 
This support is conditioned on three major 
points which must be included in any legis- 
lation; in order to maintain equitable treat- 
ment among the regions of the nation. Any 
proposed legislation should prevent an arti- 
ficial disruption in waterborne commerce 
that would adversely affect segments of the 
transportation and manufacturing commu- 
nities. 

The three major points are: 

1. The existing debt for the construction 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway should be for- 
given, and the United States’ portion of the 
Seaway should be funded through the uni- 
form national user-fee fund. 

The Great Lakes/St. Lawrence Seaway 
system has had a discriminatory user charge 
since its inception. It is envisioned that the 
costs of operating and maintaining the 
Seaway system will be included in a new 
user-charge plan. Since no other construc- 
tion charges for any other waterway im- 
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provement in the country have ever been 
charged to the users, and in order to place 
the Seaway system on equal footing with all 
other waterway systems, the debt portion of 
the user charges must be eliminated. 

2. A definition of the federal role in navi- 
gation should be established to provide full 
responsibility for the provision and mainte- 
nance of navigation and facilities. 

The waterways systems of the United 
States are absolutley essential to the eco- 
nomic well-being of the entire country. The 
Seaway system is crucial to the defensive 
needs and strategies of the U.S. For these 
reasons, the federal government must exer- 
cise control of any operation and mainte- 
nance of the navigable waterway system in 
the United States. Similar to the coopera- 
tive federal highway system we now enjoy, 
it is in the best interest of all U.S. citizens to 
have uniform, federal control on the water- 
ways that local and state entities cannot 
provide. 

3. A single, national system of user 
charges that is uniform and is federally ap- 
plied, administered and collected, should be 
part of any new user-fee legislation. 

A uniform user charge applied and collect- 
ed by the federal government will allow for 
an equitable application of navigable water- 
way control. This country's best transporta- 
tion system, the federal highway system, is 
presently funded in this manner and is 
based on the premise that such a fee appli- 
cation and collection is in the national inter- 
est both from a defense and an economic 
basis. 

With these three points included in any 
user charge/cost recovery legislation, the 
Great Lakes' port interests can stand 
behind the implementation of the user-fee 
proposal. 

Mr. Speaker, my concern for this 
issue goes deeper than how the differ- 
ent proposals would affect Ohio. I am 
certain that any proposal which shifts 
the funding responsibility for port and 
waterway development to the individ- 
ual bodies would balkanize the Nation, 
economically. We cannot have a pro- 
gram with port by port cost recovery 
fees. That would be tantamount to 
closing the St. Lawrence Seaway, the 
Great Lakes, inland waterways, and 
other underutilized or underdeveloped 
ports and harbors. There is ample 
precedent for my fear in U.S. history. 
Indeed, one reason that the Continen- 
tal Congress placed the responsibility 
for U.S. waterborne transportation 
and U.S. commerce in the hands of the 
Federal Government was the experi- 
ence our young Nation had with hos- 
tile, debilitating economic warfare 
which the various States engaged in 
under the Articles of Confederation. 

If we are to remain true to the con- 
cept of federalism, then the first prin- 
ciple we must assert is that the United 
States is a single economic entity. To 
succeed, we must succeed as a nation. 
If we fail, we must fail as a nation. No 
nation which has radical economic dis- 
parity among its regions can survive 
indefinitely as a single entity, a single 
nation. It is only natural that resent- 
ment builds, people rebel at favorit- 
ism, real or imagined, from the central 
government. We cannot, and must not, 
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sacrifice one region of this country on 
the basis of economic hardship. 

I am not suggesting that we have 
reached this stage yet. Nor would I 
predict that this is our future. But by 
carrying this argument to its logical 
limits, we would be crippling our wa- 
terways transportation system to the 
benefit of few, large coastal ports. 

It is our job to energize the 1980's 
and 1990's. We must develop a net- 
work of viable, fair, equitable and uni- 
fied water transportation system. As a 
Member of Congress, I am acutely 
aware of the weak state of the Na- 
tion's finances. We have reached an 
accumulated debt of over $1 trillion, 
and nondiscretionary appropriations 
increases are helping to keep our 
budget in deficit year after year. 

I am willing to accept the concept 
that every user of services should pay 
the cost of those services, where the 
costs are easily indentifiable. I do not 
intend to keep the burden of financing 
our waterways on the back of the 
Treasury. Heretofore, all maintenance 
dredging and new construction has 
come from the general fund. The ad- 
ministration has identified the ports 
and barge operators, and others who 
operate on the waterways as the users 
of the waterways. I would say that the 
ultimate user of the waterways and 
ports is the commerce that moves 
through the system, and not those 
who provide the service along the 
route. In this bill, a tonnage charge 
would be imposed on all commerce 
which moves into or out from the 
United States. 

I would have preferred to base the 
fee on such factors as the weight of 
the cargo, the resultant draft of the 
cargo carrier, and the extent of the 
navigation improvements involved in 
the shipment, by imposing a flat ton- 
nage fee on all commerce. However, 
such a flat fee would be approximately 
34 cents per ton, and I have been con- 
vinced that some low-cost but essential 
cargoes could not absorb such a fee 
and remain competitive. For this 
reason the bill provides that the Secre- 
tary of Treasury prepare a sliding 
scale of charges based on value and 
weight. This rate schedule would be 
revised every 3 years, in order to keep 
pace with the changing economy. 

At this point, I submit a table pro- 
duced by my most respected colleague 
in the Senate, Senator MARK Har- 
FIELD, to be read into the RECORD at 
this point. This table would demon- 
strate, as an example, how one possi- 
ble formula might be used that arrived 
at that 34 cents per ton figure I men- 
tioned. It is based on estimates of in- 
coming and outgoing U.S. commerce, 
and cost estimates of necessary naviga- 
tion and maintenance and improve- 
ments over the next 10 years. 

A 10-year plan by Senator Mark Hatfield 
In millions 
of dollars 
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. Total Cost of all new deep- 
draft projects 40 ft and under 
projected through 1992 (10 yr) 

- Total cost of all new projects 
of more than 40 foot draft 
project through 1992 times 50 


. Projected O. & M. costs for 
existing channels—annua- 
lized and totaled through 1992 
(over 24 ft) 

. Projected incremental in- 
creases in O. & M. costs result- 
ing from New York work on 
channles 40 ft or less, total 
projected through 1992 

. Projected incremental 
creases in O. & M. costs result- 
ing from New York on 
channels more than 40 ft 
times 50 percent 

. Projected-(tonnage) total wa- 
terborne commerce through 
1992, domestic and foreign at 
ports more than 14 ft 


The 10-year plan 
where X —5.2 and F=15). 

The 10 year average user fee per ton uni- 
formly applied equals 34 cents. 

Mr. Speaker, the revenues from 
these tonnage charges would be com- 
bined with current waterway user 
charges and held in a waterways trust 
fund for use on a national scale. From 
this fund, the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers would be able to take operations 
and maintenance money without going 
through the authorization and appro- 
priations process. Any new construc- 
tion would also come from the trust 
fund, but would be subject to the au- 
thorization and appropriations proc- 
esses. 

Like others, I consider the deepwa- 
ter ports, over 13.5 meters, to be a spe- 
cial consideration. These ports, nomi- 
nally 55 feet, are relatively special pur- 
pose installations. Useful for a few 
heavy, bulky commodities such as oil 
and coal, these ports represent a step 
into a new generation of equipment 
and demands. They will be expensive. 
Therefore, this bill meets the adminis- 
tration literally halfway, with a 50-50 
funding proposal. Half the costs of 
construction would come from the 
fund, and the port would be required 
to come up with the other half. 

Federal control is maintained over 
the ports which want to use Federal 
funding, but if a port decides to pay its 
own way completely, it need only 
comply with the permit process before 
going to construction. A Federal au- 
thorization for a navigation project is 
unnecessary. Also, the bill provides for 
some liberalization in the methods the 
port uses to acquire its funds for con- 
struction. 

Finally to insure that each and 
every portion of the waterways trans- 
portation system is able to start even, 
on an equitable basis, all prior con- 
struction debts owed to the Federal 
Government will be forgiven. Without 
this clause, there are areas that would 
be forced to have a double tax on 
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users to pay interest on past construc- 
tion debts. This would destroy the 
fair, uniform, and equitable system 
that is being developed in this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill has been devel- 
oped with the consultation of some of 
the most respected members of the 
waterways system. It is not a consenus 
bill, but it does indicate the concerns 
of all of those who are knowledgeable 
in the field regarding the administra- 
tion’s concept and the direction they 
would like to take in the future. I be- 
lieve this bill represents a compromise 
between the administration’s philoso- 
phy and the realities of the situation. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker.e 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 
4, 1977, calls for establishment of a 
system for a computerized schedule of 
all meetings and hearings of Senate 
committees, subcommittees, joint com- 
mittees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate 
Daily Digest—designated by the Rules 
Committee—of the time, place, and 
purpose of the meetings, when sched- 
uled, and any cancellations or changes 
in the meetings as they occur. 

As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information 
for printing in the Extensions of Re- 
marks section of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD on Monday and Wednesday of 
each week. 

Any changes in committee schedul- 
ing will be indicated by placement of 
an asterisk to the left of the name of 
the unit conducting such meetings. 

Meetings scheduled for Thursday, 
October 29, 1981, may be found in the 
Daily Digest of today’s Recorp. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


OCTOBER 30 


9:30 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To continue hearings on S. 1686, S. 1703, 
S. 1720, and S. 1721, bills promoting 
competition among certain financial 
institutions, expanding their range of 
services, and protecting the depositors 
and creditors of such institutions. 
5302 Dirksen Building 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
F. Keith Adkinson, of West Virginia, 
to be a Federal Trade Commissioner. 
235 Russell Building 
Finance 
Taxation and Debt Management Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1035, S. 1595, and 
S. 1745, miscellaneous tax proposals. 
2221 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 


Environmental and Public Works 
Water Resources Subcommittee 
Business meeting, to resume mark up of 
S. 1692, providing for the operation, 
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maintenance, and construction of 
deep-draft channels and national har- 
bors. 

4200 Dirksen Building 


Select on Ethics 
Closed business meeting on pending 
committee business. 
6228 Dirksen Building 
10:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
*Consumer Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 33, disapproving the Feder- 
al Trade Commission Trade Regula- 
tion Rule relating to the sale of used 
motor vehicles. 
235 Russell Building 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
L. Ebersole Gaines, of Idaho, to be Ex- 
ecutive Vice President of the Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation. 
4221 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 2 


10:00 a.m. 
Foreign Relations 
Closed briefing on the proposed arms 
sale to Pakistan. 
S-116, Capitol 


Governmental Affairs 
Civil Service, Post Office, and General 
Services Subcommittee 
Business meeting, to mark up S. 134, au- 
thorizing the Administrator of Gener- 
al Services to assign to the Secretary 
of the Army for disposal certain sur- 
plus real property for use in the devel- 
opment and operation of a public 
harbor, S. 1422, authorizing the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services to 
donate surplus Federal property to 
any State for the construction and 
modernization of criminal justice fa- 
cilities, and S. 1444, directing the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services to 
donate to a State or local government 
certain property loaned to such gov- 
ernment by the Defense Civil Pre- 
paredness Agency. 
S-324, Capitol 
2:00 p.m. 
Rules and Administration 
To hold hearings on certain provisions 
of Title I: Consolidation of Federal As- 
sistance Programs of S. 807, establish- 
ing procedures for the administration 
and auditing of Federal assistance pro- 
grams and the requirements imposed 
on assistance recipients. 
301 Russell Building 


NOVEMBER 3 


9:30 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 

To hold hearings on the proposed pipe- 
line transporting natural gas from the 
Soviet Union’s Yamal gasfields to 
Western Europe, focusing on the role 

of U.S. export controls. 
5302 Dirksen Building 


Governmental Affairs 

Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions 

To resume hearings to examine the abil- 
ity of the Department of Labor and 
other Federal agencies to combat 
fraud in union pension funds and wel- 

fare benefit plans. 
224 Russell Building 
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Labor and Human Resources 
Investigations and General Oversight Sub- 
committee 
To hold oversight hearings on the activi- 
ties of the National Cancer Institute. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Business meeting, to consider proposed 
amendments to the Clean Air Act and 
the nominations of John A. Tod- 
hunter, of Maryland, to be Assistant 
Administrator for Toxic Substances of 
the Environmental Protection Agency, 
Robert A. Jantzen, of Arizona, to be 
Director of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Department of the Interior, 
and Carlos C. Campbell, of Virginia, to 
be Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Economic Development. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
*Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the foreign policy 
and arms control implications of the 
nts strategic weapons propos- 
4221 Dirksen Building 


Governmental Affairs 
To resume oversight hearings to review 
the Congressional Budget and Im- 
erga Control Act of 1974 (P.L. 
3-344). 


Judiciary 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


3302 Dirksen Building 


2:00 p.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution Subcommittee 
Business meeting, to mark up S. 585, cre- 
ating a Federal cause of action for the 
violations of a person's civil rights 
under color of State law relating to 
constitutional rights or laws providing 
for equal rights of citizens and all per- 
sonnel within U.S. jurisdiction, S. 817, 
establishing procedures for holding 
constitutional conventions for propos- 
ing amendments to the Constitution, 
S. 1538, authorizing funds for fiscal 
year 1982 for the Commission on Civil 
Rights, S. 1554, amending the Bail 
Reform Act permitting pretrial deten- 
tion of certain offenders, considering 
community safety in pretrial release 
conditions, eliminating surety and 
money bonds, and strengthening crite- 
ria for post-conviction release pending 
appellate review, and S. 1760, enforc- 
ing constitutional guarantees against 
discrimination on the basis of race, 

color, or national origin. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 4 


9:00 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcommit- 
tee 


To resume oversight hearings on fiscal 
disparities within the Federal budget 
system. 

357 Russell Building 
Judiciary 
*Criminal Law Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on S. 613, amending 
the Federal Criminal Code to revise 
the scope of, and penalties under the 
Hobbs Act, prohibiting interference 
with commerce by threat or violence. 

2228 Dirksen Building 
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Labor and Human Resources 
*Labor Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1541, proposed 
Retirement Income Incentives and Ad- 
ministrative Simplification Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Finance 
Estate and Gift Taxation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1695, repealing 
the generation-skipping transfer tax, 
S. 649, amending current estate tax 
laws to ease the burden of inheritance 
taxes for the heirs of artists, and re- 
versing the decline in donations of art 
to nonprofit institutions; S. 851 and S. 
852, bills increasing the amount artists 
may deduct in taxes for their charita- 
ble contributions; and S. 1733, provid- 
ing a procedure for determining the 
fair market value of certain assets for 
estate tax purposes, and providing for 
declaratory judgments relating to in- 
stallment payment of estate tax. 
2221 Dirksen Building 
Foreign Relations 
To continue hearings on the foreign 
policy and arms control implications 
of the President’s strategic weapons 
proposals. 
4221 Dirksen Building 
*Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on Senate Joint 
Resolution 110, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 17, Senate Joint Resolution 18, 
and Senate Joint Resolution 19, meas- 
ures amending the Constitution to es- 
tablish legislative authority in the 
Congress and the States with respect 
to abortion. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Business and meeting to consider pend- 
ing calendar business. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
Small Business 
Advocacy and the Future of Small Busi- 
ness Subcommittee 
To resume hearings to examine effects 
of government competition on small 
business. 
424 Russell Building 
3:00 p.m. 
Joint Economic 
To hold hearings on the Japan-United 
States Rail Congress’ proposal to es- 
tablish a high-speed passenger rail 
service in the U.S. 
2318 Rayburn Building 


NOVEMBER 5 
9:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 

To hold hearings on 8. 709, requiring a 
refund value for certain beverage con- 
tainers, and prohibiting the sale of 
metal beverage containers with de- 

tachable openings. 
235 Russell Building 


*Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of title I, establishing 
wellhead prices for natural gas, of the 
Natural Gas Policy Act (Public Law 
95-621). 
3110 Dirksen Building 
Governmental Affairs 
To resume hearings to examine the ac- 
quisition process of the Department of 
Defense. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on the VA's 
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Department of Medicine and Surgery's 
implementation of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget’s circular A-76, 
providing for the contracting out of 
certain government services. 
412 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on State implementa- 
tion of block grant programs and to 
examine the impact of further budget 
reductions of State and local govern- 
ments. 
318 Russell Building 
*Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on Senate Joint 
Resolution 110, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 17, Senate Joint Resolution 18, 
and Senate Joint Resolution 19, meas- 
ures amending the Constitution to es- 
tablish legislative authority in the 
Congress and the State with respect to 
abortion. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Juvenile Justice Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to examine the impact 
of media on juveniles. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 6 
9:00 a.m. 
*Energy and Natural Resources 
To continue oversight hearings on the 
implementation of title I, establishing 
wellhead prices for natural gas, of the 
Natural Gas Policy Act (Public Law 
95-621). 
3110 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Rules and Administration 
Business meeting, to mark up certain 
provisions of title I (consolidation of 
Federal assistance programs) of S. 807, 
establishing procedures for the admin- 
istration and auditing of Federal as- 
sistance programs and the require- 
ments imposed on assistance recipi- 
ents. 
301 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Investigations and General Oversight Sub- 
committee 
To resume oversight hearings on the ac- 
tivities of the National Cancer Insti- 
tute. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Courts Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to examine the role of 
State and Federal criminal justice sys- 
tems in controlling drunk driving of- 
fenses. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 9 
9:30 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
International Finance Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on barriers 
to U.S. trade. 
5302 Dirksen Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1541, proposed 
Retirement Income Incentives and Ad- 
ministrative Simplification Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
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2:00 p.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Nuclear Regulation Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1662, estab- 
lishing a Federal program for the in- 
terim storage and permanent disposal 
of high-level nuclear waste from civil- 
ian powerplants. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 10 
8:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy and Mineral Resources Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold oversight hearings on America’s 
role in the world coal export market. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Surface Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation and effects of the Stag- 
gers Rail Act of 1980 (Public Law 96- 
448), reducing ICC regulations of the 
railroad industries and providing op- 
portunities for railroads to improve 
their financial viability. 
1318 Dirksen Building 
Finance 
Estate and Gift Taxation Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1695, repeal- 
ing the generation-skipping transfer 
tax, 8. 649, amending current estate 
tax laws to ease the burden of inherit- 
ance taxes for the heirs of artists, and 
reversing the decline in donations of 
art to nonprofit institutions; S. 851 
and 8. 852, bills increasing the amount 
artists may deduct in taxes for their 
charitable contributions; and S. 1733, 
providing a procedure for determining 
the fair market value of certain assets 
for estate tax purposes, and providing 
for declaratory judgments relating to 
installment payment of estate tax. 
2221 Dirksen Building 


Governmental Affairs 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions 
To hold hearings on international drug 
trafficking. 
3302 Dirksen Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
To resume hearings on S. 234, to encour- 
age the establishment of home health 
care programs and to provide expand- 
ed coverage of home health services 
under the medicare and medicaid pro- 
grams. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 12 


9:30 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions 
To resume hearings on 
drug trafficking. 
3302 Dirksen Building 


international 


Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on Senate Joint 
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Resolution 110, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 17, Senate Joint Resolution 18, 
and Senate Joint Resolution 19, meas- 
ures amending the Constitution to es- 
tablish legislative authority in the 
Congress and the States with respect 
to abortion. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
*Criminal Law Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 101 and S. 751, 
bills to eliminate or establish an alter- 
native to the exclusionary rule in Fed- 
eral criminal proceedings. 
5110 Dirksen Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1541, proposed 
Retirement Income Incentives and Ad- 
ministrative Simplification Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold hearings on Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 111, consenting to an extensiorr 
and renewal of the interstate compact 
to conserve oil and gas. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
Environment and Public Works 
Nuclear Regulation Subcommittee 
Business meeting, to mark up 8. 1662, 
establishing a Federal program for the 
interim storage and permanent dispos- 
al of high-level nuclear waste from 
civilian powerplants. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
1:30 p.m. 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act, and to hold hearings on S. 
1247, S. 1235, and S. 587, bills provid- 
ing for the exception of certain confi- 
dential information from disclosure re- 
quirements of the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
*Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
Environment and Public Works 
Nuclear Regulation Subcommittee 
Business meeting, to continue markup 
of S. 1662, establishing a Federal pro- 
gram for the interim storage and per- 
manent disposal of high-level nuclear 
waste from civilian powerplants. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
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9:30 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions 
To continue hearings on international 
drug trafficking. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Agency Administration Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 267, making 
the Federal tort claims procedure the 
exclusive remedy in medical malprac- 
tice actions resulting from federally 
authorized National Guard training 
activities. 
5110 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Courts Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 653, proposed 
Habeas Corpus Procedures Amend- 
ments Act. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
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*Energy and Mineral Resources Subcom- 
mittee 
To resume oversight hearings on Ameri- 
ca's role in the world coal export 
market. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 16 
9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Agency Administration Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1775, revising 
certain provisions of the Federal 
Criminal Code relating to tort actions 
filed against the United States and 
Federal employees. 
5110 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Courts Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1529, proposed 
National Court of Appeals Act. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Business meeting, to markup S. 1662, es- 
tablishing a Federal program for the 
interim storage and permanent dispos- 
al of high-level nuclear waste from ci- 
vilian powerplants. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Business meeting, to continue markup 
of S. 1662, establishing a Federal pro- 
gram for the interim storage and per- 
manent disposal of high-level nuclear 
waste from civilian powerplants. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
*Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on Senate Joint 
Resolution 110, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 17, Senate Joint Resolution 18, 
and Senate Joint Resolution 19, meas- 
ures amending the Constitution to es- 
tablish legislative authority in the 
Congress and the States with respect 
to abortion. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 17 
9:00 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Oversight of Government Management 
Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on United 
States-Canadian trade policies, focus- 
ing on impact on border States' indus- 
tries. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
To hold joint hearings with the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources on 
S. 1442, revising and updating Ameri- 
can food safety laws. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
Governmental Affairs 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions 
To resume hearings on international 
drug trafficking. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold joint hearing with the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and For- 
estry on S. 1442, revising and updating 
American food safety laws. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
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9:30 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
To continue joint hearings with the 
Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources on S. 1442, revising and updat- 
ing American food safety laws. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


Governmental Affairs 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions 
To continue hearings on international 
drug trafficking. 
3302 Dirksen Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
To continue joint hearings with the 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry on S. 1442, revising and 
updating American food safety laws. 
4232 Dirksen Euilding 


*Veterans' Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on the ef- 
fects of the use of Agent Orange. 
1224 Dirksen Building 


10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


Judiciary 
Juvenile Justice Subcommittee 
To resume hearings to examine the 
impact of media on juveniles. 
35" Russell Building 


Judiciary 
Security and Terrorism Subcommittee 
To resume hearings to discuss the reten- 
tion or destruction of certain Federal 
Government files. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


2:00 p.m. 
Environment and Public Works 

Business meeting, to resume markup of 
S. 1662, establishing a Federal pro- 
gram for the interim storage and per- 
manent disposal of high-level nuclear 

waste from civilian powerplants. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 19 


9:30 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions 
To continue hearings on international 
drug trafficking. 
3302 Dirksen Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
Business meeting, to consider the nomi- 
nation of John R. Van de Water, of 
California, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Criminal Law Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 186, authoriz- 
ing funds through fiscal year 1988 for 
the Department of Justice, to provide 
assistance to State and local govern- 
ments for the improvement of the 
States criminal justice system. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Immigration and Refugee Policy Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on S. 312, a private 
relief bill. 
357 Russell Building 
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NOVEMBER 23 


9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Immigration and Refugee Policy Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on certain preference 
requirements of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act 
5110 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Security and Terrorism Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to examine the pres- 
ence of Cuban intelligence operations 
within the United States. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 24 


9:00 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcommit- 


tee 
To hold hearings on State implementa- 
tion of Federal regulations, focusing 
on standards of the Resource, Conser- 
vation and Recovery Act. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Judiciary 
Security and Terrorism Subcommittee 
To continue hearings to examine the 
presence of Cuban intelligence oper- 
ations within the United States. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 25 


9:30 a.m. 
Veterans' Affairs 
Business meeting, to mark up S. 349, 
providing for limited judicial review of 
the administrative action of the Veter- 
ans' Administration, and for reasona- 
ble fees to attorneys representíng legal 
counsel for veterans. 
412 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 


Judiciary 
Security and Terrorism Subcommittee 
To continue hearings to examine the 
presence of Cuban intelligence oper- 
ations within the United States. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


DECEMBER 1 


9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 

To resume oversight hearings to exam- 
ine affirmative action regulations of 
the Office of Federal Contract Com- 
pliance Programs, Department of 

Labor. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


DECEMBER 2 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 

To continue oversight hearings to exam- 
ine affirmative action regulations of 
the Office of Federal Contract Com- 
pliance Programs, Department of 

Labor. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


DECEMBER 4 
9:30 a.m. 
*Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To hold hearings on the use of Defense 
Production Act authorities to stimu- 
late domestic production of titanium. 
5302 Dirksen Building 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


JANUARY 13, 1982 
9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 

To hold hearings to discuss the imple- 
mentation of the Voting Rights Act of 
1965, and on proposed legislation to 
extend for an additional 10 years the 
automatic application of the preclear- 
ance provision, and to extend certain 
other provisions for an additional 7 

years. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


JANUARY 14, 1982 
9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To continue hearings to discuss the im- 
plementation of the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965, and on proposed legislation to 
extend for an additional 10 years the 
automatic application of the preclear- 
ance provision, and to extend certain 
other provisions for an additional 7 
years. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


JANUARY 20, 1982 
9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 

To resume hearings to discuss the imple- 
mentation of the Voting Rights Act of 
1965, and on proposed legislation to 
extend for an additional 10 years the 
automatic application of the preclear- 
ance provision and, to extend certain 
other provisions for an additional 7 

years. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


JANUARY 28, 1982 
9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 

To resume hearings to discuss the imple- 
mentation of the Voting Rights Act of 
1965, and on proposed legislation to 
extend for an additional 10 years the 
automatic application of the preclear- 
ance provision, and to extend certain 
other provisions for an additional 7 

years. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


FEBRUARY 4, 1982 
9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To resume hearings to discuss the imple- 
mentation of the Voting Rights Act of 
1965, and on proposed legislation to 
extend for an additional 10 years the 
automatic application of the preclear- 
ance provision, and to extend certain 
other provisions for an additional 7 
years. 


2228 Dirksen Building 


FEBRUARY 11, 1982 
9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To resume hearings to discuss the imple- 
mentation of the Voting Rights Act of 
1965, and on proposed legislation to 
extend for an additional 10 years the 
automatic application of the preclear- 
ance provision, and to extend certain 
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other provisions for an additional 7 
years. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


FEBRUARY 18, 1982 
9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 

To resume hearings to discuss the imple- 
mentation of the Voting Rights Act of 
1965, and on proposed legislation to 
extend for an additional 10 years the 
automatic application of the preclear- 
ance provision, and to extend certain 
other provisions for an additional 7 

years. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


FEBRUARY 23, 1982 


11:00 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings on legislative recom- 
mendations of the Disabled American 
Veterans. 
Room to be announced 


FEBRUARY 25, 1982 


9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 

To resume hearings to discuss the imple- 
mentation of the Voting Rights Act of 
1965, and on proposed legislation to 
extend for an additional 10 years the 
automatic application of the preclear- 
ance provision, and to extend certain 
other provisions for an additional 7 

years. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


CANCELLATIONS 
OCTOBER 30 


10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Copyright Act of 
1976, focusing on section 101 relative 
to cable TV policy. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 10 


10:00 a.m. 
*Governmental Affairs 
Energy, Nuclear Proliferation, and Gov- 
ernment Processes Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1226, establish- 
ing the National Nuclear Property In- 
surance Corporation, and providing 
supplemental insurance coverage for 
certain cleanup costs following 
damage to nuclear powerplants. 
Room to be announced 


NOVEMBER 11 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1541, proposed 
Retirement Income Incentives and Ad- 
ministrative Simplification Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 17 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1541, proposed 
Retirement Income Incentives and Ad- 
ministrative Simplification Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


